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PREFACE, 


BY  THE  TRANSLATOR. 


Or  the  lich  trohmra  of  intelleet  and  liter- 
store  ip  Sweden,  little  or  nothing  is  known 
in  England.  To  give  a  specimen  of  what 
exists  there,  even  in  the  department  of  liv- 
ing story  and  scenee  of  society,  I  haTe 
•elected  this  woA  of  Frederika  Bremer, 
whioh  is  one  of  a  series  of  four:  "The 
Neighbours,"  "The  House,"**  The  Presi- 
dent's Dani^ters,"  and  "  Nina."  "  The 
Neighbours"  has  not  been  first  chosen  on 
ihe  principle  of  presenting  the  best  first,  in 
order  to  excite  expectation,  but  as  belieT- 
ing  it  a  fair  and  average  example.  Some 
of  the  others  possess,  unquestionably,  a 
stronger  interest  in  the  narratire,  and,  per- 
haps, more  masterly  exposition  of  charac- 
ter. They  are,  in  my  opinion,  most  admi- 
rable in  their  lessons  of  social  wisdom ;  in 
their  life  of  relation ;  in  their  playful  hu 
mour ;  and  in  all  those  qualities  which  can 
Aake  writing  acceptable  to  the  fireside  cir- 
ele  of  the  good  and  refined.  Frederika  Bre- 
mer is,  indeed,  the  Mits  Austeh  of  Sweden. 
Her  father  was  an  eminent  merchant,  and 


nnce  ihe  danth  of  her  parents  she  has  re. 
sided  alternately  tn  Stockholm,  and  with  a 
female  friend  in  the  South  of  Sweden.  She 
has  consequently  seen  mnch  of  the  society 
and  scenery  of  her  native  land,  and  no  one 
can  sketch  these  with  more  graphic  tmtk 
and  vivacity.  Since  the  writings  of  their 
great  poet  Tegn6r,  no  productions  have 
created  such  a  sensation  in  Sweden ;  and 
abroad  Ihey  have  flown  far  and  wide ;  have 
been  read  with  avidity  in  various  parts  of 
the  Continent,  an4  in  Germany  alone  tbme 
editions  have  appeared  in  r^d  suctession. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  announce,  that 
if  my  own  countrymen,  and  especially 
countrywomen,  grive  this  work  an  equal 
welcome,  the  others  are  ready  for  publica-- 
tion,  and  will  be  issued  as  speedily  as  may 
be  required.  In  aiqr  case,  I  shall  be  grate- 
ful to  the  author  for  the  perusal  of  them, 
for  they  have  certainly  both  highly  amused 
me  and  done  my  heart  good. 

M.H 

Hekielberg,  Seplemitr,  1843. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

numiMCA  WEBMSB  TO  tUUlM  B 

Bmimk,  Ut  Jttae,  1»— . 
'  Usms  I  am  bow,  my  dear  MarM,  DOder  my 
•ra  root^at  my  own  writing-iabte,  anil  sittiug  by 
My  own  Bear.  AoU  who  i*  Bear  1  yoirask;  who 
ahootd  it  be  kut  my  own  hosband,  whom  i  cail 
Bear,  beeaosethe  name  suits  bim  sowelll 

Befe,  tiwa,  I  am,  silting  bj  the  window;  the 
•OB  is  seoo^;  two  swans  swan  in  ilie  lake,  and 
■alee  faoDws  in  its  clear  mirror;  liute  cows — 
ay  eowti  stind  on  the  green  slmre  quite  sleek 
aad  Rflectire,  thinking  certataly  apoa  nothing. 
Bow  Itaadaome  they  are  t  Mow  comes  the  maid 
wjik  her  moUc-pail;  how  rich  andcood  is  ootm- 
^r  Bilk !  Bui  wtuu,  in  iad,  is  not  good  ^  the 
eowuiyl  Air  and  rain,  Ibod  and  liMUag,heafen 
and  earth,  all  is  Iresh  and  animated. 

Boi  now  I  most  coodact  yoa  isto  my  dwelling 
—■0,1  will  begin  yet  futheroC  Thcie,onthat 
kai,  ia  Ttmslind.  serenl  miles  off,  whence  i  fint 
looked  iato  the  ralley  where  Roeenvik  Ues,  be- 
haU  a  dost-covered  carriage,  within  which  sits 
*e  Bear  and  hia  little  wife.  That  little  wife  looks 
ficth  with  enrioaity,  for  befiite  her  lies  a  valley 
heantifal  in  the  li^t  of  evening.  Oreen  wootb 
aneieh  oat  below,  and  sanooad  enstal  lakes ; 
cora-fidda  in  silken  waves  eacirele  gray  moaiK- 
aiaa,  and  white  buildings  gleam  out  with  fliend- 
W  aspects  amaag  the  trees,  fieieand  there,  from 
IttB  wood-covered  heights,  pHtars  of  siaoke  ascend 
•o  the  clear  evening  heaven;  they  migiu  have 
keen  misukfn  for  volcanoes,  hot  ihey  wine  only 
peaeefal  tee^tat.*  Tmly  it  was  beautiful,  and  1 
was  ebanned;  I  beat  myself  forward,  and  was 
thiaking  on  a  certain  happy,  natural  fomily  in 
Paradi^,  one  Adam  and  Eve,  when  suddenly  the 
Bear  laid  his  great  paws  open  me,  and  held  me 
ao  light,  that  I  was  nearly  giving  up  the  ghost, 
wWe  he  kissed  me,  and  braoogbt  me  to  find  pleas- 
are  in  what  was  here.  I  was  the  least  in  the  worid 
aagiy,  buL  as  I  knew  the  heart-impulse  of  this 
caabnce,  I  made  myself  tolerably  contented. 
'  Here,  then,  in  this  valley  lay  my  stationary 
home,  here  lived  my  new  iamily,  here  lay  Roseo- 
Tifc,  faete  should  I  and  my  husband  live  together. 
We  dneended  the  hill,  and  the  carriage  rolled 
vapidly  along  the  level  road,  while,  as  we  advan- 
CM,  be  lotd  whose  property  was  this  and  whose 
"was  that,  whether  near  or  remote.  All  was  to  me 
like  a  dream,  out  of  which  I  was  suddenly  awoke 
k^  his  saying,  with  a  peenliar  accent,  "  Here 
Inrcs  Mt  dirt  mire  i"  and  at  the  same  moment 
dke  carriole  drove  inio  a  eourtyard,  and  drew  up 
at  the  door  of  a  large,  handsome  stone  house. 

"  What,  most  we  alight  here  1"  I  asked, 

"  Yea,  my  love,"  was  bis  reply. 

This  was  10  me  by  no  means  an  agreeable  sar- 
priae;  I  would  much  ratlwr  have  gone  on  to  my 
Awn  boose;  much  rather  have  made  some  prep- 
aration for  this  first  meeting  with  my  husband'x 
arpaaother,  of  whom  1  stood  in  great  awe,  from 
the  aifedotes  I  had  heard  of  her  and  the  respect 
.which  her  stepson  had  for  her.  This  visit  seemed 
l»  me  ^nitewirf-aprayw;  but  ny  husband  had  bis 


ftdi»,  iIm  baminf  uf  tori  'n  the  fUlda, 
■•Bjr  fans  «■*•<•■,  is  and  far  draataif  tb« 


own  ideas,  and,  aa  I  glanced  at  Urn,  I  saw  that 
it  was  no  time  lor  oppusitioo. 

It  was  Sunday,  and,  as  the  carriage  diew  gp^ 
1  heard  the  sound  of  a  viohn. 

"Aha!"  said  Lars  Anders,  for  such  is  ray 
husband's  Christian  name,  "su  much  the  beuei  r 
be  leaped  heavily  from  itie  carriage,  and  helped 
me  out  also.  There  was  no  lime  lu  think  ationt 
boxe.s  or  packages ;  he  took  my  hand  and  lad  me 
up  the  steps,  along  the  entrance  hall,  and  drew 
me  towards  the  door,  whence  proceeded  the 
sounds  of  music  and  dancing. 

•*  Only  see,"  tha«ght  1, "  how  is  it  possiUa  for 
me  to  dance  in  thi)>  costume  1"  ' 

Oh,  if  1  could  aaly  have  gone  in  aomewheie, 
just  to  wipe  the  dust  from  my  lace  and  my  bon- 
net, where,  at  the  very  least,  1  could  just  have 
seen  myself  in  a  toofcing-glaiis  I  But  impassible  I 
Bear  led  ma  by  the  arm,  imdsiing  that  1  looked 
most  charming  and  beseeching  me  to  make  a 
looking-glass  oi  his  eyes,  i  was  obliged  to  be  so 
very  uncoufteous  as  to  reply  that  they  were  quits 
too  small  for  that  purpose;  on  which  aoconai, 
he  declared  tliey  were  only  the  brighter,  and  thea 
opened  the  door  of  tae  ballroom. 

"Mow,"  escUimed  1,  in  a  kind  of  Uvely  de- 
spair, "  ii°  you  lake  me  10  a  hall,  you  Bear,  I'll 
make  you  dance  with  me." 

"  With  a  world  of  pleasure  I"  cried  he ;  and  in 
the  same  moment  we  two  stood  in  tae  hall,  when 
my  terror  was  con.siderably  abated  by  finding  that 
the  great  room  contained  merely  a  number  ol 
cleanly-dressed  scrvaata,  men  and  women,  wh» 
leaped  about  loatily  with  one  anottier,  and  who 
were  so  occupied  with  their  daociog  as  scarcely 
to  perceive  us.  Lars  Anders  led  me  to  the  up- 
per end  of  the  roo.o,  where  I  saw,  stuing  upon  a 
Digh  seat,  a  very  tall  and  btrttog-buili  Keaiiewom- 
an,  who  was  playing  with  remarkable  fervoar 
upon  a  violin,  and  beating  time  to  her  music  with 
great  power.  Upon  her  head  was  a  tall  and  exira- 
urdinary  cap,  wnich  1  may  as  well  call  a  helmet, 
because  this  idea  came  into  my  head  at  the  first 
glance,  and,  aiier  all,  I  can  find  no  better  name 
fjr  iL  This  was  tue  Ueneralin  (wife  of  the  Gen- 
eral) Mansfield,  stepmother  of  my  husband,  Ab  • 
dun  mtre,  of  who  u  1  bad  beard  so  much. 

She  turned  instantly  her  large  dark  blown  eyes 
upon  us,  ceased  playing,  laid  down  her  violin, 
and  arose  with  a  proud  bearing,  but  with,  at  the 
same  tline,  a  happv  and  open  countenance.  I 
trembled  a  liule,  <  iiade  a  deep  courtesy,  and  kissed 
her  hand ;  in  return, she  kissed  my  forehead,  and, 
for  a  moment,  lojked  on  me  so  keenly  as  com- 
pelled me  to  cast  down  my  eyes ;  whereupon  she 
kissed  me  moqteoitlially  on  month  and  forehead, 
and  embraced  me  as  warmly  as  her  stepson. 
And  now  came  his  turn ;  he  kissed  her  hand  most 
reverentially,  but  she  presented  her  cheeic ;  ihey 
regarded  each  other  with  the  most  friendly  ex- 
pression of  oountenance,  she  saying,  in  a  loud, 
manly  -voice,  the  moment  afterward,  "  You  are 
-welcome,  my  dear  friends ;  it  b  very  handsome  oi 
yiMi  to  come  here  to  me  before  you  have  been  to 
yonr  own  house ;  1  than  k  you  for  it.  I  m  ight,  it  is 
true,  have  received  yoa  belter,  ill  cooW  have  mada 
preparations;  but,  at  »ll  events,  ibis  1  know,  that 
■a  welcome  is  the  best  dish.'  I  hope,  my  friends, 
that  yon  will  temaia  over  iha  eveniiig  with  mel* 
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My  husband  ezensed  ns,  saying  that  we  wish- 
ed 10  reach  home  soon;  that  I  was  fatigued  with 
the  jooney;  bat  that  we  coald  not  pass  Caiis- 
Ibra  withoat  paying  oar  respects  to  Ma  dkin  mire. 

"Nay,  good,  good  I"  said  she,  apparently  sat- 
isfied, "we  will  soon  have  more  talit  within ;  but 
Bist  I  most  speak  a  few  words  with  these  people 
here.  Listen,  good  friends  I"  and  Ma  cUrt  mire 
■track  the  back  of  the  violin  with  the  bow,  till  a 
general  silence  prevailed  through  the  hall.  "My 
children,"  continaed  she,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "I 
have  something  to  say  to  von — the  hangman  I 
vilt  thoa  not  be  qaiet  there  below — I  have  to  tell 
yoa,  that  my  bek>ved  son,  Lars  Anders  Werner, 
takes  home  his  wife,  this  Franziska  Boren,  whom 
yon  see  standing  by  his  side.  Marriages  are  de- 
termined in  heaven,  my  children,  ana  we  will 
now  pray  Heaven  to  bless  Its  work  in  the  per- 
sons of  this  couple.  This  evening  we  will  drink 
together  a  ikai*  to  their  well-being.  So  now  you 
can  dance,  my  children.  Olof,  come  here  and 
|ilay  thy  very  best." 

While  a  mnrmur  of  exultation  and  good  wish- 
es ran  through  the  assembly,  Ma  ciire  wiire  took 
me  by  the  hand  and  led  me,  together  with  my 
bosband,  into  another  room,  into  which  she  or- 
dered punch  and  glasses  to  be  brought ;  then  pla- 
cing both  her  elbows  firmly  upon  the  table,  and 
supporting  her  chin  mi  her  closed  fists,  she  look- 
ed at  me  with  a  gaze  which  was  rather  dark  than 
friendly.  Lars  Anders,  who  saw  that  this  review 
was  rather  embarrassing  to  me,  began  to  speak 
of  the  harvest,  and  other  conntir  affairs;  Ma 
cUrt  mire,  however,  sighed  several  times  so  deep- 
ly, that  her  sighs  rather  resembled  groans ;  and 
then,  as  it  were,  constraining  herseu',  answered 
to  bis  observations. 

The  punch  came,  and  then,  filling  the  glass, 
she  said,  with  eamesmess  in  tone  and  coante- 
aanoe,  "  Son,  and  son's  wife,  yoar  health !" 

Alter  this  she  became  more  friendly,  and  said, 
IB  a  jesting  tone,  which,  bv-tbe-by,  suited  her 
eKliemely  well,  "  Lars  Anders,  I  suppose  we 
most  not  say,  'You  have  bonght  the  calf  in  the 
sack.'  Yoar  wife  does  not  look  amiss,  and  she 
'has  a  pair  of  eyes  fit  to  buy  fish  with.'  She  is 
little,  very  little,  one  must  confess,  but  'little 
and  bold  often  posh  the  great  ones  aside.' " 

I  Uagfaed,  Afa  eUrc  mire  did  the  same,  and  I 
beran  to  talk  and  act  quite  at  my  ease.  We 
talked  for  some  time  very  merrily  together,  and 
I  related  several  little  travelling  uventures, 
which  appeared  to  amuse  her.  In  an  hour's 
liiae  we  rose  to  take  our  leave,  and  Ma  cUre 
wire  said,  with  a  most  friendly  smile,  "  However 
aigieeable  it  is  to  me  to  see  you,  1  will  not  detain 
Toa  this  evening.  I  can  very  well  understand 
BOW  the 'at  home' draws  you.  Remain  at  home 
over  to-morrow  if  vou  will,  but  the  day  after 
come  and  eat  your  dinner  with  me;  for  the  rest, 
you  very  well  know  that  yoa  will  at  alt  times  be 
welcome.  Now  fill  yoar  glasses  and  come  and 
drink  with  the  people.  Trouble  man  may  keep 
to  himself,  bat  pleasure  he  must  enjoy  in  oom- 
•pany." 

We  followed  Ma  ck're  mire,  who  had  gone  as 
herald,  into  the  dancing-room;  they  were  all 
*  standing,  as  we  entered,  with  filled  glasses,  and 
she  spoKe  something  after  this  manner:  "One 
mast  never  triumph  before  one  is  over  the  brook , 
but  if  people  4ttil  in  the  ship  of  matrimony  with 
pradence,4M  in  the  fear  of  Ood,  there  is  a  prov- 
erb which  says  ■  well  began  is  half  won ;'  and 
therefore,  my  friends,  we  will  drink  a  jtei  to  the 
*  IMebSW,<*<iW(akMl£  '■ 


new-mairied  coaple  whom  yoa  see  before  y«ni, 
and  wish,  not  only  for  them,  but  for  those  who 
come  after  them,  that  they  may  forever  have 
place  in  the  garden  of  the  Lordr 

"  Skall  Skair  resounded  on  all  sides.  Lata 
Anders  and  I  drank,  and  then  went  rotind  and 
shook  hands  with  so  many  people  that  my  head 
was  quite  dizzy. 

All  this  over,  we  prepared  for  our  departure, 
and  then  came  Ma  aire  mire  to  me  on  the  steps  * 
with  •  packet,  or,  rather,  a  btmdle,  in  her  h^d, 
saying,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  "Take 
these  veal  cutlets  with  you,  children,  for  break- 
fast to-morrow  morning.  In  a  while  yoa  will 
fatten  and  eat  yOor  own  veal ;  but.  danghter-in- 
law,  don't  forget  one  thing,  let  me  have  my  naiv 
kin  back  again  I  Nay,  you  shall  not  cany  tt, 
dear  child,  you  have  quite  enough  to  do  with 
your  bag  (pirai)  and  yout  cloak.  Lars  Anders 
must  cany  the  veal  cutlets ;"  and  then,  as  if  he 
were  a  little  boy  still,  she  gave  him  the  bundle, 
and  showed  him  how  he  must  carry  it:  all  wliich 
he  did  as  she  bade  him,  and  still  her  last  words 
were,  "  Don't  foivet,  iu>w,  that  I  have  my  napkin 
back  I" 

I  glanced,  ftill  of  amazement,  at  my  hasband, 
but  he  onlv  smiled,  and  helped  me  into  the  car- 
riage. Aner  all,  I  was  quite  satisfied  to  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Ma  Aire  mire  in  so 
impromptu  a  manner;  for  I  felt  that,  if  it  had 
been  more  solemn  and  premeditated,  her  bearing 
and  her  scrutiny  would,  perhaps,  have  had  more 
effect  upon  me. 

As  to  the  veal  cutlets,  I  could  not  but  rejoice 
over  tMan.  for  I  could  not  tell  in  what  stale  I 
might  find  the  provision-room  at  Rosenvik. 
Right  glad,  also,  was  I  to'  arrive  "at  home," 
and  to  see  a  maid-servant  and  a  ready-prepared 
bed,  for  we  bad  travelled  that  day  ten  miles 
(Swedish),  and  I  was  greatly  fatigued.  I  had 
slept  a  little  on  the  quarter-of-a-mile  way,  be- 
tween Carlsfon  and  Rosenvik,  and  the  tvniight 
had  come  on  so  rapidly  that,  as  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  we  arrived  at  home,  I  was  un- 
able to  see  what  my  Eden  resembled.  The 
house  seemed,  however,  to  me  somewhat  gray, 
and  small  in  comparison  of  the  one  we  had  just 
left;  but  that  was  of  no  consequence,  Lars  An- 
den  was  so  cordially  kind,  and  I  was  so  eat- 
dially  sleepy.  But,  all  at  once,  I  was  wide, 
awake,  for,  as  I  entered,  it  seemed  to  me  like  a 
fairy  tale.  I  stepped  'into  a  handsome,  well- 
lighted  room,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood  a 
nicely-amnged  lea-table,  glittering  with  silver 
and  china,  while  beside  the  tea-table  stood  the 
very  neatest  of  maid-servants,  in  that  pretty  boly- 
day  dress  which  is  peculiar  to  the  peasant  gins 
of  this  country. 

I  ottered  an  exclamation  of  delight,  and  all 
sleep  at  once  was  gone.  In  a  qaaiter  of  an  hoar 
I  was  quite  ready,  and  sat  down  as  hostess  at 
the  tea-table,  admiring  the  beautiful  table-dolh, 
the  teacups,  the  teapot,  the  teaspoons,  upon 
which  were  engraved  onr  joint  initials,  and 
served  tea  to  my  husband,  who  seemed  happy 
to  his  heart's  core. 

And  thus  the  morning  and  the  evening  were 
the  first  day. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  opened  my  eyes.  I 
saw  that  my  Adam  was  directing  his  eyes,  with 
an  expression  of  great  devotion,  towards  the  win- 
dow, where  a  ray  of  sunshine  streamed  in  through 
a  hole  in  the  blue-striped  window-curtains,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  mewing  of  a  cat  nught  >• 
heard. 
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*  My  bdond  ttadtand  !"  I  began,  solemnly, 
*  I  Ihank  joa  tot  tbe  beanlifnl  music  which  yoa 
kave  picpued  for  my  welcome.  I  conjecmre 
ytm  ha*c  k  troop  of  coontiy  girls,  all  dressed  in 
wliite,  to  scalier  twigs  of  nr  before  my  feet.  I 
vUl  soon  be  ready  to  receive  them." 

"  I  have  anaoKed  something  much  better  than 
this  oldlashioDea  pageantiy,''^said  he,  merrily. 
'  Jn  association  with  a  neat  Artist,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  panorama,  which  will  show  you  how  it 
looks  m  Arabia  Deaeita.  Yoa  need  only  to  lift 
uttiese  curtains." 

Ton  may  imagine,  Maria,  that  I  was  soon  at 
A*  window— with  a  sort  of  sacred  a^  drew 
taiAt  the  cnnaina.  Ah,  Maria,  there  lay  before 
me,  in  the  fall  ^ory  of  the  morning,  a  crystal 
lake ;  green  meaoows  and  groves  lay  aroand,  and 
in  the  middle'  of  the  lake  a  small  island,  upon 
wrkidt  grew  a  magnificent  oak:  over  all  the  siw 
ahone  br^shtly,  and  all  was  so  peaceful,  so  para- 
disaical, in  its  beauty,  that  I  was  enchanted,  and. 
for  the  first  moment,  could  not  speak;  I  conia 
«nJy  C>ld  my  hands,  while  tears  filled  my  eyes. 

"May  you  be  happy  here  I"  whispered  Lars 
Anders,  and  clasped  me  to  his  heart 

"  I  am  happy,  too  happy !"  said  I,  deeply 
Moved,  "  and  grateful" 

■■  Do  yon  see  the  island,  that  little  Svanol" 
asked  he :  "  I  will  row  yon  often  there  on  a  sum- 
bn's  evming;  we  wul  take  our  evening  meal 
with  OS,  and  eat  it  there." 

"  Why  not  breakfast  V  inquired  I,  suddenly 
fired  with  the  Uea;  "  why  not  to-day,  in  this 
beantifnl  morning,  go  and  drink  our  cofieel  I 
will  immediately — " 

"  No,  not  this  morning,"  interrupted  te^  laugh- 
ing at  my  earnestness :  "  I  must  go  into  the  city 
ami  visit  my  patients.'^ 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  I,  in  a  tone  of  vexation, 
"  what  a  thing  it  is  that  people  caimot  remain 
in  health!" 

•'  What,  then,  shonldldol"  asked  he,  in  a  sort 
of  comic  terror. 

"  Row  me  over  to  Svano,"  was  my  reply.    "^ 

"  I  shall  be  back,"  said  he,  "  ibr  dinner,  about 
three  o'clock,  and  then  we  can — that  cursed  hole 
there  above,"  said  he,  "  I  could  not  have  believ- 
ed (hat  the  conains  had  been  so  tor — " 

fThat  hole  shall  remain  as  Icrag  as  I  am 
here,"  exclaimed  I,  with  enthusiasm,  interrupt- 
ing him;  "never  would  I  forget  tt^t  throng 
th^  bole  I  first  saw  sunshine  at  Rosenvik  I  Bat 
leU,"  inqoiied  I,  "  what  old  fortress  is  that  which 
one  sees  acroas  the  lake  there,  so  gray  in  the  dis- 
lancel  there,  where  the  wood  is  so  black  1" 

"  That  is  Ramm,"  replied  he ;  "  a  great  coun- 
tiy-seat" 

"  And  who  lives  there  1"  I  asked. 

"  Nobody  at  this  moment,"  he  rejJied.   "  Pif- 

cra  veais  ago  it  belonged  to  Ma  chin  mini  but 
she  aid  not  find  herselfcomfortable  there,  so  she 
lenaoved  to  Carlsfors,  and  sold  Ramm.  The  es- 
tate was  porchased  by  peasants,  who  now  culti- 
vate the  land,  but  the  fine  honse  and  park  are 
fidling  to  decay.  People  say  that  at  present  it  is 
leaiedi  ibr  the  summer  by  a  foreigner,  who  wishes 
10  bunt  in  the  country;  and  a  fine  opportunity 
has  he  to  do  so  in  the  park  itself,  which  is  above 
a  mile  (Swedish)  in  circuit,  and  in  which,  du- 
ring theu  long- undistarbed  rest^  game  of  all 
Unas  has  wonderfully  increased.  Sometimes 
weV  go  and  look  about  there ;  bnt  now,  my  lUtle 
wife,  1  must  have  my  breanast,  and  then  say 
Afewdl  to  thee  for  a  uw  hours." 

When  codee  waa  ended,  and  he  seated  in  his 


cabriolet,  I  began  to  make  observations  cm  mr 
own  little  world;  bnt  of  honse  and  enviro  si 
will  speak  later,  and  first  say  something  of  the 
master  of  the  house  himself;  because  you,  my 
Maria,  as  yet  know  notliing  of  him. 

I  have  your  letter  before  me,  your  dear  letter, 
which  I  received  a  few  days  after  my  marriage. 
Thanks,  beloved,  good  Maria,  for  all  its  cordial 
words— for  all  its  good  advice,  which  is  well 
preserved  where  it  will  never  be  fotgonen ;  and 
now  to  your  questions,  which  I  will  endeavour 
to  answer  fully ;  and  first  of  all,  for  my  husband 
—for  my  own  Bear— here,  then,  yon  shall  have 
his  portrait.  Of  a  middle  size,  but  proportion- 
ably,  not  disa0<eeably  stoat  and  broad ;  a  hand- 
some, well-caried  peruke,  made  by  the  Creator's 
own  hand ;  large  countenance,  anileur  de  rote ; 
small,  clear  gray  eyes,  with  a  certain  penetrating 
glance,  under  large,  bushy,  yellow-gray  eye- 
brows; the  nose  good,  though  somewhat  thick; 
the  mouth  laige,  with  good  teeth— but  brown, 
alas!  from  tobacco-smoking;  large  hands,  but 
well  made  and  well  kept;  large  feet,  the  ^t 
like  a  bear:  but  this  gives  no  idea  of  his  extenor, 
if  yon  do  not  take  into  account  an  expression 
of  open-hearted  goodness  and  cheerfulness,  which 
inspires  a  joytol  confidence  in  the  beholder. 
This  speaks  when  the  mouth  is  silent,  as  is  most 
fiequently  the  case ;  the  forehead  is  serene,  and 
the  bearing  of  the  head  such  as  reminds  one  of 
an  astronomer;  the  voi(«  is  a  deep  bass,  which 
is  not  at  all  amiss  in  singing.  Here,  then,  yoa 
have  his  exterior.  His  inward  self,  biest  Maria, 
I  have  not  yet  myself  studied.  Betrothed  to  him 
only  within  two  months,  wife  since  fouteen 
days,  I  have  not  bad  great  opportunity  to  bOToSne 
acquaiated  with  a  man  who  is  generally  silent, 
and  whom  I  have  not  known  more  than  balKa 
year.    Bnt  I  trust  and  hope  all  fur  good  I 

Yon  ask  whether  I  feel  love,  actual  love,  for 
him ;  and  give,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  ex- 
traordinary signs  by  whicn  I  may  be  able  to 
prove  this,  whether  I  am  sensible  of  an  insup- 
portable want  when  he  is  absent  1  Whether  I. 
like  Madame  L.,  become  pale  and  embarrassed 
when  he  enteis  a  company  in  which  I  am  al- 
ready 1  Whether  he  has  any  fault,  any  bad 
habit,  which  in  another  would  be  tupleasant  to 
me,  but  which  in  him  is  agreeable  1  No,  Maria, 
of  all  this  I  experience  nothing:  but  understand, 
dear  Maria.  I  can  very  well  enaure  him :  I  must 
have  found  him  excellent,  otherwise  I  should 
not  have  married  him ;  but  love — him  I 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  much  older  than  I  am: 
he  is  nearly  nfhr,  and  I  want  yet  three  years  or 
thirty;  farther,  he  has  been  so  long  an  old  bach- 
elor, has  his  good  and  his  bad  habits,  and  these 
last  I  do  not  find  at  all  agreeable ;  but  they  shall 
not  destroy  our  domestic  happiness;  of  that  I 
am  determined.  Thus,  in  the  nrst  place,  he  has 
a  habit  of  spitting  about  everywhere,  on  hand- 
some matting  just  the  same  as  on  bare  boards — 
that  habit  he  must  leave  off.  Secondly,  be 
smokes  a  great  deal ;  to  this  I  shall  accustom 
myself,  because  I  know  how  necessary  and 
agreeable  a  pipe  is  to  those  who  have  made  it 
for  long  the  companion  of  their  way  through 
life;  but  we  will  have  a  contract  between  us. 
thus:  "I  am  quite  willing  to  see  the  lighted 
pipe,  yet  it  shall  only  seldom  be  introduced  into 
the jpMour,  and  never  into  onr  bedroom ;  he  may 
pun  away  as  much  as  he  likes  in  his  own  room, 
and  in  the  hall,  where  the  fames  pass  away 
fieely."  Thirdly,  he  hatf  an  ex  traorduary  habit 
of  making  moat  horrible  fitces,  often  to  Ua  own 
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thoQg^ts,  and  oRen  doring  the  converwtion  or 
otbera;  out  here  we  will  have  an  understaoding 
between  us — someiimes  I  shall  say  to  him, 
"  Bear,  don't  make  ^ach  horrible  faces !"  But 
most  Irequrnlly  1  Nball  leare  him  quietly  to 
bimsell',  because  I  know  how  painful  it  would 
be,  huw  almos^  impossible,  Ibr  him  to  counter- 
act such  long-accusiomed  working  of  the  fea- 
tures ;  more  especially  as  it  often  furnishes  a 
mode  of  speech  which  is  very  expressive,  and 
appears  more  merry  than  disagreeable.  Fourth- 
ly,  he  has  a  kind  ot  carpenter  mania,  and  would 
very  willingly  sit  of  an  evening  and  chisel  and 
glue,  and  make  dirty  work  over  table, and  cliair, 
and  flour;  to  this  1  will  accustom  myself  with 
my  whole  heart,  and  merely  every  morning 
make  all  carefully  clean  agHin.  It  always  gives 
me  pleasure  when  a  gentleman  has  some  little 
favourite  occupation,  and  after  Bear  has  been 
occupying  himself  all  day,  till  he  is  weary,  with 
his  medical  profession,  this  is  a  cheerful  diver- 
sion of  mind  to  him.  Filthly,  he  has  a  habit  of 
using  certain  coarse  words;  this  I  will  patient- 
ly, aiid  by  little  and  little,  get  him  to  leave  off; 
but  that  to  which  I  am  most  full^  determined, 
above  all  tilings,  to  accustom  him  is,  to  feel  him- 
self happy,  and  (o  find  contentment  and  pleasure 
■  in  his  own  house;  for,  Maria,  I  was  poor,  was 
obliged  to  get  my  bread  in  the  sweat  or  my  own 
brow — for  teaching  music  is  no  light  labour.  I 
was  not  young  any  longer,  had  no  beauty,  nor 
talent  beyond  that  little  bit  of  music;  and  he, 
from  a  family  of  consequence,  of  a  re.speciable 
station  in  life,  and  universally  esteemed  on  ac- 
count of  hi$  character,  his  knowledge,  his  guali- 
ficaliws,  selected  me  from  among  many  richer, 
faandsonaer,  and  better  than  I.  He  attended  me 
dwiog  my  severe  fever  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness, and  when  my  mother  would  have  recom- 
Eensed  his  trouble  with  the  remains  of  onr 
oarded-up  money,  he  put  it  aside,  and  requested 
— my  hand.  Then  he  was  kind  to  all  who  be- 
longed to  me,  gave  presents  to  my  brothers,  and 
through  him  prosperity  entered  into  our  formerly 
needy  house.  Should  I  not  be  gratefnll  should 
I  not  like  him  1  should  I  not  endeavour,  with  all 
my  power,  with  my  utmost  ability,  to  make  him 
happy  1  Ah,  yes!  that  will  I ;  with  all  his  vir- 
tues and  his  defects,  in  jest  and  in  earnest,  n 
good  and  in  evil,  will  I  make  him  happy :  and 
a  roice  within  me  says  that  I  shall  succeed. 
TStesdmi^  morning,  Zd  of  June. 
We  poor  mortals  I  What  are  all  our  good  in- 
tentions, when  we  have  not  power  over  ourselves  1 
The  day  before  yesterday,  I  sat  and  boasted  with 
myself  now  happy  I  would  make  my  husband ; 
yesterday — but,  m  order  to  punish  myself,  I  will 
tell  yoo  all.  I  must  turn  back  to  the  evening  before 
yesterday,  when  I  was  so  satisfied  with  myself. 
Bear  was  on  avisit  to  a  sick  person.and  I  was 
writing;  be  came  back,  and  I  put  aside  my  wri- 
ting, and,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  the  contract 
respecting  the  tobacco-smoking  was  made  and 
signed.  So  far  all  was  right,  and  so  ended  that 
day.  Tile  next  day,  that  was  yeslerdayj  we  were 
ttfdine  with  Ma  chire  mirt.  I  had  a  little  head- 
ache ;  and  after  I  had  arrai^ed  my  cap  and  my 
hair,  neither  of  which  satisfied  me,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  1  looked  old  and  faded.  I  fancied  my 
husband  thought  the  same,  a  hough  he  made  no 
such  remark.  This  put  me  out  of  spirits,  for  I 
feared  I  should  not  please  Ma  chhe  m  re,  and  I 
knew  how  much  Lars  Anders  wished  that  I 
should  do  So.  The  weather,  too,  was  disagree- 
able, and  I  had  the  greatest  desire  to  stop  at  home ; 


but  when  I  gave  the  sligbtest  hint  of  that,  be 
made  such  terrible  grimaces,  that  I  gave  up  aL 
attempts  of  the  kindf.  So  we  mounted  the  cab- 
riolet, and,  in  drizzling  rain,  dt^ve  oflT,  under  ail 
umbrella. 

Ma  chire  mire  received  us  IKendly,  but  she  did 
not  seem  to  be  in  good-humour  herself.  Thero 
were  several  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  dine, 
all  strangers  to  me;  it  was  a  heavy  affair;  ana 
though  the  dinner  was  magnificent,  spite  of  all 
my  attempts,  I  could  eat  nothing. 

In  the  afternoon,  immediately  after  cofibe. 
Bear  went  with  the  gentlemen  down  into  the  bill- 
iard-room, leaving  me  with  Ma  chire  mire,  the 
old  ladies,  who  kept  talking  to  themselves,  and 
a  certain  Lagman  Uok,  an  old  and  tried  uiend 
of  Ma  chire  mire,  who  sat  near  her  and  took  snuC 
Ma  chire  mirt  was  silent,  played  patience  and 
looked  grave.  I  said  now  and  then  a  word,  but 
every  moment  grew  stiller,  for  my  head  ached 
sadly;  the  rain  oeat  against  the  window,  and,  (o 
tell  the  truth,  I  was  out  of  humour  with  Lars 
Anders,  who,  it  seemed  to  ipe,  might  have  come, 
at  least  once,  during  that  lone  afternoon,  tb  loolc 
after  his  little  wife,  and  not  have  gone  thus  in- 
dulging bis  old  bachelor  habits  of  playing  bill- 
iard, drinking,  and  smoking;  and  in  this  ill- 
humour  the  afternoon  wore  by. 

Towards  evening  Ma  chire  mire  requested  me 
to  play  something.  I  sat  down  to  the  piano, 
made  a  prelude,  and  began  to  sing  that  beautiful 
little  thing,  "  Youth ;"  but  the  heat,  my  headache, 
and  my  chagrin  together,  put  me  quite  out  of 
voice.  I  sung  at  first  tremulously,  then  false, 
and  at  last  out  of  time,  although  I  nad  sung  that 
piece  a  hundred  times  before.  All  was  still  at 
death  in  the  room,  and  I  really  could  have  cried, 
only  that  at  my  age  one  cannot  he.  so  affected.  I 
struck  a  lew  closing  notes  and  left  the  piano,  with 
an  apology,  and  a  few  words  on  my  headache. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  Ma  dure  mire  seemed 
really  kind  towards-  me.  She  seated  herself  by 
me  on  the  sofa,  gave  me  a  great  cup  of  strou 
tea,  and  treated  me  as  people  treat  a  sick  child. 
I  was  now  really  come  to  the  crying  point;  for 
all  this,  together  with  good  Lagman  Hok's  po- 
'  liteness,  overcame  me.  I  thought  how  truly  this 
was  the  completion  of  the  deplorable  part  I  had 
been  playing  the  whole  day,  and  that  Ma  chin 
■mire  would  think  to  herself,  Lars  Anders  has 
made  but  a  bad  choice;  he  has  brought  hom§  a 
wjfe  who  is  at  the  same  time  old  and  childish, 
sickly,  and  full  of  affectation !  I  was  downright 
miserable. 

At  last  Lars  Anders  came,  and  then  it  waa 
time  to  leave.  The  weather  had  become  fine^ 
and  the  tea  had  done  fce  good ;  but  the  mischiet 
had  taken  possession  of  my  soul.  I  was  out  of 
humour  with  myself,  with  my  husband,  with  the 
whole  world;  and,  more  than  this,  Bear  sat  all 
the  time  silent,  and  never  seemed  to  trouble  him- 
self about  my  headache ;  for  after  he  had  just  ask- 
ed how  I  was,  and  I  had  answered  "  Better,"  he 
did  not  speak  another  word. 

When  I  came  home,  I  had  something  in  the 
kitchen  to  see  after;  and  when  I  returned  to  the 
parlour,  there  had  Lars  Anders  settled  himself 
into  the  sofa,  and  was  blowing  the  tobacco-smoka 
in  long  wreaths  before  him,  while  he')«ad  the 
newspaper.  He  had  not,  indeed,  chosen  a  suit- 
able time  for  the  breach  of  our  compact  I  made 
a  remonstrance,  and  that  truly  in  a  lively  tone, 
but  in  realiiy  I  was  angry.  I  took,  as  it  were,* 
bad  pleasure  in  making  him  pay  lor  the  annoy* 
ing  oay  I  had  passed. 
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I  f  caffhinwd  ]»  in  a  eboadiil  voiaei 
ittili  till— rri  to  ait  with  the  pipe  io  his 
I  vuuU  aal  alio*  that,  for  I  thoagbl 
4ke  old  bachttor  Biigfat  have  indulged  UoMlf 
beAf  caoogb  the  wtkole  ailernooo. 

He  prajred  for  pramiHioD  ooly  this  ODce  to 
■■dice  in  tlie  parioor;  but  1  vooid  admit  of  so 
■eguiiatisD,  and  Uueaieaed  that,  if  the  pipe  was 
MK  iamediaiely  taken  away,  I  woald  «>  and  sit 
Cm  the  wiiole  evening  in  (be  hall.  In  the  begin- 
■ing,  hA  beMMtghl  me,  jolangl/,  to  grant  him  quiet; 
then  be  became  graver,  and  prayoi  earnestly,  be- 
seechingly ;  pra]red  me,  at  iMt,  "  ontof  r^gaid  to 
kioL."  IsawihatlK  wanted  to  Or  me;  saw  that, 
<nriy  from  Us  heart,  be  wished  1  would  yield — 
aa»Ai,detesui)ieereatare,wooUnot.  1  remained 
wteadfaaly,  althoogh  always  cheerfnlly,  by  my 
^eteiminadan,  and  at  laM  took  op  my  work  in 
onder  to  go  onu  Then  L.ars  Anders  laid  down 
liis  puK ;  oh,  if  he  bad  been  only  angry  and  sfiile- 
i>l ;  i/fee  on^  wonld  not  have  laid  down  his  pipe, 
tat  would  have  marched  out  as  pnnid  as  a  nabob, 
bsaged  the  door  violently  aSlia  him,  and  never 
come  back  again  ttte  whole  evening,  then  there 
woald  have  taeoi  some  "  come  off"  for  me,  some 
comlbrt,  something  paid  for  and  done  with:  and 
ikea  I  cowld  have  tooebed  over  this  fiaal  bMory 
sofinely  andso  suiaficiallyl  Bat  be  did  none 
«f  all  theae;  be  lain  the  pipe  aaide,  and  remained 
aild*g  silently ;  and  with  uat  I  began  immediale- 
if  to  endare  tlie  gnawings  of  conscience ;  nei- 
ner  did  be  make  any  of  his  grimaces,  bat  re- 
BHined  looking  on  bis  newspaper,  with  a  certain 
ajiavc  and  <)aiet  mien  that  went  to  my  very  heart. 
1  aaind  Um  to  read  alood;  he  did  so,  brn  there 
was  a  something  in  bis  voice  that  1  was  in  no 
«nadition  m  bear;  still,  in  a  son  of  stifled  bitter- 
aeM  against  myseu^  I  most  yet  tjrrannize  over  him. 
I  latrhrri  the  nempaper  away  tiom  him — hq- 
>  iliiiiil,  this  was  in  a.j6ke — andsaid  I  would  read 
ft  ^fBelf;  be  looked  at  sm,  and  let  me  have  my 
way.  I  read,  in  a  tolerably  efaeerfol  roioe,  of  a 
4eMR  ia  the  English  Honse  of  Commons;  bat  I 
«*«ld  mt  hoU  om  long.  I  baim  into  tears,  flew 
to  him,  threwmy  arms  rmmd  his  neck,  and  pray- 
ed him  to  fi^give  niy  bod  hamoor  and  my  folly. 
Without  answering,  he  held  me  elow  to  his 
teaaat  an  lenderiy,  so  foigivingly,  while  a  tsar 
alarwty  isn  down  his  check.  Never  did  I  love 
Mmwaracbasinthis  mniamt;  in  this  mommit 
I  Ml  for  Urn  real  love  I 

I  wwdd  have  began  in  ezidanation,  but  ke 
voold  not  permit  it;  and  now  k  was  my  torn  to 
beg  tt  kno,  if  he  loved  ma,  to  relight  nispipe, 
■aM  te  saoae  directly  at  my  very  side.  He  re- 
fmti;  bat  I  bestnigfat  Um^  long  and  earnestly, 
besoagkt  it  as  a  token  of  continaed  ibigiveness, 
4kat  he  at  last  yielded.  I  bebl  my  fao»  as  macb 
aa  possible  over  the  soioke — it  was  to  me  the  in- 
cense of  recoDciliatioa;  <Bice  I  was  nearly  congh- 
iag,  but  I  changed  this  into  a  sigh,  and  said, "  Ail, 
aqr  own  Bear,  yoor  wife  woald  not  have  been  so 
angry,  if  yon  bad  not  forgotten  her  for  the  whole 
atemoon ;  she  lost  all  patience  while  she  was 
laHiiiH  alter  yon." 

"  I  had  not  fofgoiten  yoa,  Fannr,"  said  he, 
taking  the  pipe  from  hismooth,  and  looking  half 
nprtnchfally  on  me ;  "  bat  I  was  beside  a  peas- 
ant's paiafai  deathbed  in  the  next  hamlet;  this 
|»eieiiieJ  me  fiom  being  with  yon." 

Ariiamsd  w  the  very  sool,  I  covered  my  foce 
viih  my  haad»— I,  i,  who  bad  been  fostering 
••cb  wicked  and  fttsemistmsts  against  him,  and 
warn  in  my  vanity  bad  been  revesging  myself— 
I,  aanranhf  4Me--I,^«hi>«iabad  to  auka  Urn  to 


hti/ff,  what  nwaat  leinahnMnt  bad  I  fiiii 
ibt  the  weaiy,  troubled  man  1 

The  ihoogtu  of  my  folly  distresses  me  even  at 
this  moment;  and  the  only  thing  that  can  give 
tue  any  comloit  is,  the  feeling  that  be  and  1  Uive 
,one  aiuxher  better  since  this  occuiience  than  be- 
liiie. 

Beloved,  good  Lars  Anders  I  before  I  wiU  oc- 
casion you  another  disagreeable  moment,  you 
may  smoke  every  day  in  parlour,  sleepingroom, 
yes,  even  in  bed  ilseU|  if  yoa  will :  only  I  pray 
God  that  the  desire  to  do  so  may  nut  poeses-s  you. 

And  now  I  return  to  your  letter,  and  lo  a  ques- 
tion which  it  contains,  "  Whether  I,  as  a  mairisd 
woman,  shall  write  as  williiigly  and  as  open- 
heartediy  as  I  did  before  1"  Yes,  my  Maria,  of 
this  be  certain ;  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  It  is  now 
seven  years  since  I  first  learned  your  value;  and 
since  that  moment  have  yoa  become  to  me  my 
conscience,  my  better  self.  You  were  the  dear  rair. 
ror  in  which  I  saw  myself  as  I  was ,  and,  ihongh 
it  is  now  two  years  since  yoa  remuvi)%  from 
me  far  across  the  sea,  still  you  remain  towards 
me  ever  the  same.  Ob,  reaiain  ever  so,  Maria  i 
otherwise  I  should  fear  to  lose  myself.  Under 
your  eyes,  and  with  your  help,  my  moral  being 
develop^  itself:  uada'  your  eyes,  and  by  your 
coansel,  will  I  also  form  myseli  into  a  good  wife. 
It  i^  pleasant  to  me,  it  makes  my  life  richer,  to 
live,  as  one  may  say,  in  yotir  presenoe  and  with 
you,  even  thoagh  land  and  sea  separate  as;  espa- 
cially  as  my  ^ar  does  not  belong  to  that  class 
of  men  who  arc  jealoiu  of  their  wives'  frieiub. 
He  is  not  of  the  opinion  that  one  must  renounce 
one's  friends  because  one  has  got  a  bosband  or  a 
wife;  he  is  not  one  to  itarrow  the  breast;  he  is 
too  good,  too  rational  for  that.  I  believe  he 
wooM  stibscribe  to  the  words  of  the  beloved 
teacherwhe  instructed  me  in  Christianity,  "  that 
there  is  a  similarity  between  the  human  beait 
and  Heaven  the  more  angels,  the  more  room 
for  them." 

Ah,  see!  there  is  my  B«ar  I  Beadwbatlhava 
written,  and  aabsciibe,  Bain. 

fridaf,  6tt  0fjimt. 

Thank  Gfodl  all  is  right  between  AU  tUrt 
mire  aai  me.  How  tmlike  can  one  day  be  to 
another  I  On  Tuesday,  so  out  of  tone;  yeatoN 
day,  so  cbeofnl. 

Yesterday  aAemoon  I  proposed  to  my  hasbaad 
to  go  and  visit  JMsetirv Mire;  he  consented.  On 
the  way  I  related  bow  foolishly  I  had  behaved, 
and  how  willingly  I  would  remove  tmy  unpleas- 
ant impression  which  I  might  have  made.  He 
laui^ted,  made  faces,  looked  very  kind,  and  s* 
we  came  to  the  place. 

There  was  a  great  commotion  and  bosUe  in 
the  whole  hotise :  eveiybody  was  in  motion ;  M» 
dire  mire  herself,  as  wing  and  wheel  in  the  whola 
movemenu  She  was  busy  preparing  rooms  for 
her  two  own  stepsons  (Biear  is  only  half  step- 
son) and  their  yonng  wives,  who  are  shortly  ex- 
pected, and  who  will  take  up  their  qoarters  tnera, 
the  one  for  a  few  weeks,  the  other  for  altogether. 

JUd  Mre  mire  received  us  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner; Bear  she  provided  with  newspapers  aitd 
Virginia  tobacco,  and  me  she  bespoke  to  assist 
for  the  whole  altemoon.  I  was  cheerful  and 
willing,  and  sDcceeded  perfectly  in  pleasing  her, 
Pumltare  was  removed,  curtains  were  rebung; 
and  all  went  qnickly  and  well,  onder  her  com- 
mands and  with  my  assistance.  We  despatched 
a  world  of  work,  and  were  right  merry  over  it; 
many  weie  the  im  awls  which  I  made,  greatly  to 
Ma.  tUn  •Un'f  amaaemanL    Sha  di^fad  oit^ 
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fHotiiii  mr  ears,  laughed  and  leplied  aenfljr, 
and  altogeUier  afforded  me  a  deal  of  pleasnie. 

There  is  something  quite  original  and  ftesh 
in  her  disposition,  and  manners,  and  mode  of 
thought,  and  she  has,  witboat  doubt,  good  nnder- 
atanding  and  great  natural  wit.  The  mode  of 
managing  her  household  appears  to  me  strange; 
it  is  by  a  union  of  seTerity  and  tenderness ;  they 
are  at  one  and  the  same  time  her  slares  and  her 
children ;  and  ther,  on  their  part,  appear  at  once  to 
surrender  themselves,  and  obey  her  slightest  hint. 

One  only  time  she  and  I  were  near  coming  to 
a  mistuderstanding :  it  was  about  the  toilet-ta- 
bles of  the  young  wives,  which  I  wished  to  have 
a  Httle  more  loxuriously  supplied ;  but  Ma  chin 
mire  grew  angry,  excited  herself  over  "  the  cur- 
sed luxury"  of  oar  times,  and  over  the  preten- 
aions  of  young  women ;  declaring  that  the  toilet- 
tables  should  stand  exactly  as  she  had  placed 
them,  with  the  same  covers  and  the  same  look- 
ing-riM|e3,  as  they  were  quite  good  enough.  To 
air£im  remained  silent,  and  therefore  all  was 
soon  right  again ;  yet,  after  all,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  toilet-covers  were  not  changed,  as, 
aoon  after,  JUSs  Aire  mire  betook  herself  to  her 
linat-press. 

To  the  arrangement  of  the  chambers  sacceed- 
ed  several  ron^er  pieces  of  house  business,  in 
which  I  was  invited  to  take  part :  "  For,"  said  Ma 
Mre  mire,  "it  will  do  you  good,  litUe  friend,  to 
■ee  how  uiiiu|B  are  managed  in  a  well-ordered 
household.  R  will  be  necessary  for  yon  to  learn 
this  and  the  other  in  domestic  economy.  'Roast- 
ed pigeons  do  not  fly  down  people's  tnroats ;  and 
one  must  look  if  there  be  anything  in  the  cellar, 
if  one  expect  ansrthing  on  the  table.' " 

I  followed  Ma  chire  mire,  therefore,  into  the  cel- 
lar, wheie,  with  a  large  piece  of  red  chalk  in  - 
her  hand,  she  made  various,  and  to  me  cabalis- 
tieal,  siciis  and  strokes  upon  herring  and  salmon 
tabs ;  ail  which  she  explained  to  me,  and  then  led 
me  into  every  comer  of  these  subterraneous  and 
well-superintended  vaults.  After  this  we  came 
above  ground,  where  I  assisted  in  the  examina- 
tion of  bread-safes,  delivered  anathemas  over  rats 
and  mice,  and  weighed  several  flour-casks.  L.a.st 
of  all,  I  must  be  weighed  myself;  and,  as  I  proved 
not  to  weigh  quite  five  pounds  (Swedish),  Ma 
ckire  mire  laugned  at  me  in  the  most  eztraordi-' 
nary  manner,  asserting  that  a  woman  had  been 
burned  as  a  witch,  in  tbo>time  of  Charles  the 
Eleventh,  because  shd  was  imder  five  poimds' 
weight.  All  this  I  endiued  in  the  most  phflosoph- 
ie  manner;  but  no  philosojdiy  whatever  would 
prevent  my  admiration  of  her  housekeeping  and 
domestic  arrangements.  This  admiration  came 
fiom  my  heart:  for,  in  truth,  a  house  like  this, 
so  completely  lumisbed  and  arranged,  in  small 
as  well  as  in  great,  where  everything  has  its  ap- 
pointed place,  and  stands  under  its  own  number, 
IS  worthy  of  oSservation  and  admiration ;  and  no 
less  to  be  admired  is  the  housewife,  who  is  the 
living  memorial  of  all  this,  and  who  knows  her 
ailhirs  a«  well  as  any  general  knows  his  war- 
craft. 

When  all  this  rummaging  about  and  this  thor- 
ough bouse  inspection  was  brought  to  an  end, 
we  sat  down  on  the  sofa  to  rest,  and  Ma  ckire 
mire  addressed  me  in  the  followiiig  manner :  "  It 
is  only  IHJW  and  then,  my  dear  Franziska,  that  I 
make  such  a  honse-review ;  but  it  keeps  every- 
ihiag  in  order,  and  fills  the  domestics  witn  respect 
Set  the  clock  only  to  the  right  time,  and  it  will 
go  right  of  itself,  and  thus  one  need  not  go  abont 
tWniif Mng like u pendnlnm.  Ke^thiatnmiiid, 


nay  Ftansiska.  Many  ladies  affect  a:  great  deal; 
and  make  themselves  very  importam  with  thejs 
bnneh  of  keys,  running  fiuever  into  the  kitchen 
and  store-room :  all  unnecessary  labour,  Franzia- 
ka;  much  better  is  it  for  a  lady  to  govem  hev 
house  with  her  head  than  with  her  heels;  the 
husband  likes  that  best;  or  if  he  do  not,  he  is  » 
stupid  fellow,  and  the  wife  onght  then,  in  Heav>- 
en's  naiAe,  to  box  him  on  the  ears  with  her  bunclk 
of  keys  I  Many  ladies  will  have  their  servants 
forever  on  their  feet ;  that  does  no  good ;  servant» 
must  have  their  liberty  and  rest  sometimes;  one 
'  must  not  mnzzle  the  ox  that  treads  out  the  com.' 
Let  your  people  be  answerable  for  all  they  do  f 
it  is  good  for  them  as  well  as  the  mistress.  Have- 
a  bMd  upon  them  either  by  the  heart  or  by  hon- 
our, and  give  them  ungrudgingly  whatever  br 
right  is  theirs,  for  'the  labourer  is  worthy  of  hi» 
hire.'  But  then,  three  or  four  times  a  year,  but 
not  at  anv  regular  time,  come  down  upon  them 
like  the  day  of  judgment;  tnm  every  stone  i^ 
see  into  every  comer,  storm  like  a  tniuder-teift- 
pest,  and  strike  down  here  and  there  at  the  right 
time ;  it  will  putifv  the  house  for  many  weeks." 

This  was  Ma  ckire  Mere's  housekeeping  doe- 
trine.  She  next  turned  the  conversation  on  my 
hnsband,  and  said,  "  Yes,  you  can  say  justly,  my 
dear  Franziska,  that  you  are  married  to  a  man 
who  through  the  whole  day  will  be  husband ;  but 
still  in  his  own  way  he  is  very  wilful,  and  yoa 
will  have  to  mamge  him  pretty  much  in  the  sam» 
way  as  I  managed  my  husband.  Come,  we  shall 
see  how  you  will  do  I  You  ate  little,  but  yon 
can  bestir  yonrseU^  and  I  will  tell  yon  how  yon 
must  conduct  yourself  towards  your  hnsband. 
Yoo  will  alwajrs  find  him  an  honoarable  man, 
therefore  I  give  you  this  one  especial  piece  of  ad- 
vice—never have  recourse  to  untruth  with  him, 
be  it  ever  so  small,  or  to  help  yourself  out  of  ever 
so  great  a  difficulty ;  for  tmtrath  leads  ever  int» 
still  greater  difficulty,  and,  besides  this,  it  drives 
confidenoe  out  of  the  house." 

In  reply.  I  told  her  what  I  had  sincerely  deter* 
mined  on  these  anbjects ;  and  then,  contented  with 
each  other,  we  went  into  the  usual  sitting-room, 
where  we  found  Bear  sitting  and  gapinjg  over 
his  newspaper. 

Mademoiselle  Tuttin,  who  is  oQled  Adjutant 
Tuttin  by  Ma  ckire  mire,  set  the  taUe  ih  order, 
and  I,  at  the  request  of  AfecUre  mirv,  sang  (thu» 
she  had  quite  forgotten  my  first  essay),  aiKi,  as 
I  myself  lek,  sang  very  welL  She  laugned  heart- 
ily at  many  merry  litue  songs  which  I  sang,  and 
I  saw  Bear's  eyes,  full  of  delight,  glancing  over 
to  us  from  above  his  newspaper.  After  tea,  we 
made  np,  with  Tuttii),  Ma  ckire  mir^s  Boston 
party,  which  was  one  of  the  most  amusing  I  ever 
was  at  Ma  chire  mire  and  Bear  were  particu- 
larly lively  together,  and  made  themselves  vay 
merry  at  my  expense  whenever  I  was  stupid  in' 
the  game,  which  being  very  often,  produced 
much  better  effect  than  if  I  had  played  like  a 
master,  and  we  all  laughed  till  we  cried,  just  like 
children. 

After  supper,  as  we  took  leave.  Ma  diire  mire 
slapped  me  heavily  on  the  shoulder,  kissed  me, 
ana  thanked  me  for  a  cheerful  day.  The  weath- 
er was  so  fine,  when  we  came  out  on  the  steps,  that 
we  determined  to  walk  part  of  the  way,  and  t» 
send  the  cabriolet  before  us.  Our  walk  was  veir 
lively,  and.  after  many  mischievous  pranks,  I 
bad  the  tack  to  see  Bear  arrive  at  the  nottom  of 
a  ditch.  I  cannot  help  laughing  when  I  think  of 
it;  he  looked  so  liire  a  real  bear,  lying  there  e^ 
four  feet  (between  m  two,  ^  am  not  quite  sniw 
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wftctter  he  did  not  allow  kimaelf  to  be  rolled 
t).    The  good  Bearl 
But  I  Till  Boi  always  be  talking  to  joa  abont 


A^H*  »    •■&*•  aavv  sBAawtju    w  MaiM  ""p    "»*  jww   sftvwMv      ■ — ^y^M^a^M »  wiiM  »v«j  gw^#\a  i«Bs«a«aaa«taauaajK  ■    WUIIV 

Bear  and  his  Bcaress.    Yon  maat  haTC  son)e  the  other  sooa,jnoie  or  less,  are  obUgM  to  ao 


knowVedge  of  the  house  and  lamily.  It  will  be 
■omewliat  difficoU  on  this  last  subject  to  be  quite 
hicid ;  but  endeaTonr,  good  Maria,  to  understand 
what  1  will  endearour  to  make  clear. 

Qeaeial  Mansfield  married,  for  .his  first  wife, 
a  widow  lady  named  Werner,  with  two  sons,  the 
eldat  of  whom  was  my  husband;  the  second, 
Adoll  ^rbo  has  been  dead  some  years.  By  this 
wiiSe  the  General  bad  two  sons,  who  yet  lire,  Jean 
Jacques  and  Peter  Mansfield.  The  mother  of 
tiiese  two  died  while  they  were  jret  children.  A 
year  afierward  the  General  married  a  rich  and 

ptoodMits  Barbara  B ,  our  present  Afii  cUne 

min.  LatsAnders,  who  was  th^  thirteen  years 
aid,  was  bat  little  satisfied  to  receive  a  stepmoth- 
er twei^y  years  of  age.  She,  howcTer,  conduct- 
ed heTKlf  most  exemplarily,  and  made  an  excel- 
lenl  ihoogfa  stem  stepmother  for  the  four  boys, 
flam  wttom  she  won  both  reverence  and  lore, 
■otwithstanding  a  certain  rigoor  and  economy 
which  she  practised  towards  them.  There  was, 
howcTcr,  reason  for  the  practice  of  this  latter  rir- 
tae;  for  the  general,  who  was  himself  a  man  of 
larish  ezpenditare,  had  broi^t  bis  afiairs  into 
great  disorder,  and  his  wife  only  succeeded  in 
BceserriBg  her  own  property  by  her  deed  of  set- 
uement.  From  ber  own  income  she  prorided  the 
cost  of  the  four  stepson's  edacatioD,  in  which 
she  spared  nothing. 

The  boys  were  made  to  obserre  the  most  punc- 
tilioos  respect  in  the  paternal  house;  they  were 
laogbt  a  certain  precise  politeness,  and  a  French 
style  of  manner.  Erery  momtng,  at  a  staled 
hour,  they  pteseitted  tbemselres  before  their  pa- 
rents, kisiged  their  hands,  and  said,  "Bent  jour, 
Mat  dief  fint  Bm  jnr.  Ma  Mn  minraai 
erery  erening,  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  ap- 
poiiUad  time,  came  the  hand-kiss  and  the  "  Bon 
tiir.  Mm  duct  fini  Ban  unr.  Ma,  dUrt  miref 
(thus  arose  the  a{^iellation.  Ma  diire  min,  which 
the  SOBS  always  apply  Vo  her).  This  kissing  of 
the  hand  sdll  remains,  wbenerer  the  sons  and 
BKitlier  meet,  although  the  French  greeting  is  dis- 
eooliniied.  For  the  rest,  the  stem  stepmother 
allowed  to  her  sons  a  deal  of  time  and  freedom 
fix  games  and  bodily  exercises,  and  the  eajor- 
■MBl  of  the  firesh  air,  for  she  thought  to  strength- 
en at  the  same  time  both  body  and  mind  by  theae 
means,  and  they  had  in  the  whole  a  happy  youth. 
Gcwial  Mansfield  was  a  handsome  man  uid 
a  brare  soldier,  but  at  the  same  time  extravagant, 
domineering,  and  wilful.  He  inquired  but  little 
aAer  his  children,  and  larished  away  his  proper- 
ty. Ma  dtirt  m^rfy  marriage  with  dim  was  not 
bappy,  and,  when  he  died,  he  left  his  sons  no- 
thing. Since  his  death,  her  behaviour  to  them 
has,  without  any  ostentation,  been  the  most  gen- 
erous; for,  without  making  any  difiference  be- 
tween the  sons  and  stepsons  of  her  husband,  she 
bound  herself  to  allow  each  one  of  them,  as  soon 
as  they  came  of  age,  a  certain  annual  sum,  while 
she  herself  held  the  stewardship  of  her  large  but 
d(!)t-baniened  estate.  M^  husband,  who  had 
ehoaen  his  own  path  in  lile,  and  who,  bv  his  own 
ability  and  induMry,  had  won  for  himself  an  hon-' 
onraUe  position  in  aocien',  declined  this  allow- 
ance as  soon  as  he  was  aUe,  because  it  was  his 
wish  to  be  dnpwidant  on  no  one,  and  least  of  all 
OB  Ma  dOn  min,  whose  deqmtie  wiU  dkl  not  al- 
ways square  with  hi*  independent  feelings.  This, 
Mfetfaer  with  some  weighty  disclowirea  wkieb 
B 


Tarioos  opportnnities  have  brou^t  about,  haa 
occasioned  them  to  be  towards  each  other  on  an 
independent  and  very  good  understanding:  whilo 


colnmodate  their  wills  to  hers.  Lars  Anders  and 
she  stand,  as  it  were,  in  fear  of  each  other,  but 
have  at  the  same  time  the  highest  mutual  esteem  ; 
yet  she  declares  that  she  will  never  see  him  be- 
side her  as  physician.  She  sends  all  medicines 
and  all  doctors  whatever  to  the  hangman:  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  them;  and  snp> 
ports  her  opmion  by  the  proverb,  that  "  nobody 
caa  be  a  good  physician  till  he  has  filled  a 
churchyard. 

Since  I  have  undertaken  to  write  the  history 
of  Ma  chire  mire,  I  will  also  sketch  her  portrait. 
See,  then,  a  taU  lady,  of  a  large  but  handsomo 
growth,  whose'figure  in  youth  must  have  pos< 
sessed  both  symmetry  and  strength ;  very  straight, 
sontewhat  stiff,  and  with  the  mien  and  bearing  of 
a  general.  The  eounienance  would  be  hand* 
some,  were  not  the  features  so  strongly  marked 
and  the  complexitm  so  gray ;  the  clun,  also,  i» 
somewhat  too  large  and  projecting.  Round  the 
mouth,  which  is  furnished  with  large,  white  teeth, 
a  very  friendly,  pleasant  smile  onen  pMys;  but 
when  the  sentiment  is  less  frieiHlly,  the  under  Up 
closes  over  the  a]>peF,  and  gives  a  character  of 
such  stem  determination  as  is  not  pleasing  in  ft 
woman.  But  Ma  Mre  min  is  a  peculiar  person. 
Her  hair  is  quite  gray,  and  streams  sometimes, 
bat  not  in  curls,  forth  from  the  helmet ;  which 
head-dress  thrones  itself  solitarily  on  the  stem. 
Ugh,  often  cloudy  forehead.  No  ornament  nor 
jewel  appears  upon  her  attire:  but,  instead,  th« 
greatest  cleanliness  is  attended  to,  and  a  some- 
thing strikingly  accordant  and  appropriate.  Af<s 
dkin  mirt  never  is  tigfaulaced.  (In  pareDtbesis 
let  it  be  remarked,  that  I  should  not  wonder  if 
lacing  up  tight  may  not  have  something  to  d» 
with  our  often  being  leas  agreeable  in  company; 
the  soul  never  ean  move  freely  when  the  body  is 
in  fetters.)  Her  dress,  generally,  is  of  brown  or 
^y  silk ;  in  the  morning  the  yet  handsome  neck 
IS  covered  b^  a  white  handkerchief,  which  to- 
wards noon  is  exchanged  for  a  standing  collar. 
The  hands  are  well  made,  though  laige,  and 
though  not  always  used,  as  we  must  coafess,  i& 
the  most  pacific  worir.  Ma  chin  mire  has  • 
rough  voice,  speaks  loud  and  distinctly,  makes 
use  sometimes  of  extraordinary  Words,  and  has  » 
vast  many  proreibs  at  her  tongue's  end.  Sb» 
walks  with  great  strides,  often  in  boots,  and 
swings  her  arms  about;  still,  whenever  it  is  her 
will  to  do  so,  she  can  assume  a  style  of  the  high- 
est and  most  perfect  breeding.  People  accuse 
her  of  being  avaricious,  of  mixing  herself  in  the 
affitiis  of  others,  and  with  disr^ard  of  conse- 
quences; many,  indeed,  are  the  histories  which 
are  related  of  her ;  nevertheless  every  one 
throughout  the  whole  country  haf  the  highest 
respect  for  her,  and  her  word  is  worth  as  muck 
as  a  king's ;  for  the  universal  opinion  respecting 
her  is  that  she  is  prudent,  a  person  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  a  steaa£ast  friend.  This  appears  to 
me  beautiful  in  her.  She  reminds  me  of  GUte 
von  BertieUngen;  and  it  sometimes  appears  to 
me  as  if  deep  and  tender  feelings  were  hiddeit 
under  this  stem  exterior,  and  then  I  feel  as  if  ( 
might  love  her. 

Hitherto  she  haa  been  the  steward  of  her  owat 
estate,  and  has  managed  her  afiairs  admirably; 
now,  however,  she  wishes  that  Jean  Jaeqae* 
sbotild  take  put  with  he?.  This  son  kas  stodisd 
agciRaltare  abroadj  haa  lately  married,  uod  iriH 
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sow  come  uid  settle  down  at  CsrUfors.  Imo 
AoUersi  sbakes  his  head  over  this  parloership — 
Ma  cA*re  mere  and  Jean  Jacques  I 

ll  iii  impossible  to  speak  tuUy  oi  Ma  dire  mirt 
wilbuut  meuiiuniog  her  maid  iLlsa.  These  two 
have  lived  together  Ibrty  years,  and  appear  as  U' 
it  were  iuipo.sjiible  fur  toe  one  to  live  without  the 
other.  Klsa  is  touratds  her  mistress  at  once  a 
slave  and  a  tyrant,  iihe  is  so  avaricious  that 
•he  almost  begrudges  her  mistress  the  wear  of  her 
«wo  clothes,  and  grumbles  over  every  clean 
pocket-handliercbiei  she  gives  her.  Bui  in  fidel- 
ity, Older,  and  cleanliness,  she  has  not  her  eq^ ; 
and  on  (bis  account  her  mistress  regards  her  with 
A  certain  respect,  and  yields,  in  many  a  little 
strUe  between  them,  the  mastery  to  her.  When 
there  is  occasion,  Elsa  will  work  for  her  mis- 
tress night  and  day ;  Ma  dure  mire  is  her  fate ; 
Mn  chire  mere  is  her  sphere  of  action ;  Ma  tAire 
mUre't  word  her  law;  Ma  chire  mire^s  person  her 
raroper  self;  without  her  lady,  £lsa  is  nothing. 
Once  she  received  permission  to  visit  her  family, 
and  to  be  away  eight  days ;  but  Elsa  was  back 
vith  her  mistress  before  two  days  were  over,  be- 
cause, as  she  said,  she  could  not  hold  out  so  long 
£rom  her.  It  is  said,  that  the  same  evening;,  on 
account  of  some  negligence  or  other,  she  received 
a  box  on  the  ear  from  her  mistress :  she  bore  it  in 
silence,  and  never  after  this  trial  left  her  again. 
£lsa  is  dry  and  slilf,  and  her  form  is  all  angles; 
{)eople  say  that  she  knows  more  of  Ma  chire  nUre 
than  any  other  mortal ;  be  that  as  it  may,  Elsa  is 
ailenl  as  a  mummy,  and  deserves  to  be  embalmed. 

Tuttin,  sbadow  of  a  shade,  ste|>  forth  I  Elsa  is 
a  Rembrandt-like  shadow;  Tuttin,  one  of  those 
indeterminate  ones  which,  without  character  it- 
telf,  cannot  take  a  determinate  form  from  an- 
other. The  beauty  of  Elsa  is  her  strong  fidelity ; 
Tuttin  says  continually,  "  The  Oeneralin  says 
so  and  so,  "  The  Generalin  thinks  so  and  so," 
"The  Generalin  commands  so  ahd  so;"  yet  in 
aecrst  she  calumniates  her,  and  obeys  her  with- 
oat  devotion.  Hamble  sometimes  to  self-abase- 
ment, she  is  ready  at  other  times  to  exalt  herself 
above  the  crowd;  bat  then  the  strong  arm  of 
JUd  chire  mire  pats  on  the  restraining  rein,  and 
compels  her  at  the  same  time  to  unfold  her  pecu- 
liar ability;  to  step  forward,  that  is,  with  all  her 
excellent  talents  ofhoasewifery. 

After  one  glass  of  her  excellent  ale,  I  am  ready 
(0  exclaim,  ••  Lon^  life  to  Taitin  I"  How  Tuuin 
will  contrive  to  live  in  that  world  where  there 
will  be  neither  baking  nor  brewing,  where  no 
BMre  ale  will  foam,  and  no  more  bread  will  rise — 
liow  she  will  be  able  to  collect  together  ideas 
there,  are  questions  which  I  canitot  answer.  Bat 
a  trace  to  Tattin  and  the  wandering  of  the  soal,  I 
will  not  go  rambling  such  a  long  wayfrom  home. 

I  mast  now  give  you  a  description  of  m^own 
borne,  of  my  own  liule  Rosenvf k.  Rosenvik  be- 
longs to  the  Biiate  of  Carlsfors,  and  lies  a  good 
halt  mile  from  W.,  where  ray  husband  is  the 
principal  and  most  beloved  physician.  He  rents 
this  little  place  from  Aib  chere  mirt,  because  he, 
as  well  as  I,  is  so  fond  of  the  coantiy.  It  is  to 
OS  a  source  of  pleasure  rather  than  profit,  although 
I  have  my  own  speculations  aboat  the  garden, 
out  of  which  I  think  something  may  be  made, 
tboagh  as  yet  it  is  no  more  than  a  wilderness. 
The  garden,  a  birch-grove,  and  a  meadow  in 
which  three  cows  and  a  horse  have  their  livhig, 
are  the  whole demesBC  of  Roaeorik.  Why  it  has 
this  name  of  Rosenvik  or  Rose-creek,  I  cannot 
imagine,  as,  attboagb  it  lies  en  a  creek  of  the 
Belga  Lake,  00  msobaihaa  an  to  be  fbaad  Mwc 


it;  nothing  bat  a  ^anUly  of  faysaop  a^d  eldv 

This  we  may  preserve,  and  not  throw  the  other 
away;  but  1  hope  that  Rosenvik  may yeido  hon- 
our to  its  name;  and  in  the  mean  time,  that  the 
beautiful  may  not  supplant  the  useful,  I  shall 
plant  currants,  peas,  and  beans,  in  plenty.  On 
the  whole,  I  rejoice  to  find  myself  in  a  place 
where  there  is  yet  something  to  do,  and  where 
all  is  not  ready  and  complete.  My  disposition 
and  my  temperament  require  much  employment, 
aiul  1  know  bow  dear  that  is  lor  which  one  has 
worked.  The  house  is  small,  but  comfortably 
furnished;  we  have  four  rooms  and  a  kitchen 
on  the  groimd-floor.  Lars  Anders  has  had  them 
all  very  prettily  furnished;  especially  the  com- 
pany-parlour, with  its  blae-chints  covered  fumi> 
ture  and  white  muslin  curtains,  is  a  sweetly 
pretty  room.  In  the  second  story  are  two  hand- 
some guest-chambers.  The  kitchen  and  store- 
room were,  1  must  acknowledge,  but  indifferent- 
ly supplied,  but  that  is  a  need,  thank  God  I  soon 
remedied. 

In  respect  to  money,  my  husband  has  made  a 
regulation  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives 
me  pleasure,  has  occasioned  me  some  little  ao- 
easiness.  Be  puts  all  his  money  into  a  strong 
box,  to  which  he  has  had  two  ke^s  made;  the  one 
he  keeps  and  I  the  other,  with  fall  permission  to 
take  out  as  much  money  as  1  will,  and  when  1 
will,  without  rendering  any  account  to  him.  This 
proof  of  his  perfect  confidence  in  my  pradenoe 
delights  me,  and  at  the  same  time  this,  his  c(mfi- 
dence  in  me,  is  a  fkr  stronger  bond  than  any 
avarice  on  his  part  could  be.  I  always  fear  to 
take  out  too  mush,  and  not  to  economize  as  I 
ought;  constantly  avoiding  to  indulge  my  heart, 
or  even  my  thooghta,  in  any  little  extraordinary 
expenditure,  because  I  myself  brought  not  a  peit- 
ny  into  that  coffer;  all  tlut  I  find  there  belong* 
to  him,  and  is  the  wages  of  his  labour.  'It  seems 
to  me  as  if  I  should  be  more  free,  and  that  it 
would  be  better,  if  he  woold  allow  me  monthly  a 
stated  sum.  One  day  I  made  this  proposal  to 
him,  confessing  all  my  scruples  to  him  with  teats 
in  my  eyes,  bat  he  would  not  hear  a  word  of  it. 
"  Are  we  not  one  Y'  said  he, "  and  I  bare  seen  al- 
ready that  yon  are  a  skilful  manager."  Wiik 
respect  to  the  scnq>les,  he  assured  me  that  I 
should  lose  them  as  we  came  to  know  each  other 
better,  for  that  then  I  should  find  that  there  woidd 
be  no  mint  and  Vane  between  as  two.  I  am 
greatly  disposed  to  believe  in  the  good  man's 
prophecy,  but  yet  1  inuend,  not  only  for  the  peace 
of  my  own  conscience,  but  for  the  sake  of  good 
order,  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  all  my  expn^ 
ditures. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  little  maiden  that 
Lars  Anders  has  provided  for  me,  and  wlio  is  to 
be  my  own  maid.  She  is  a  young  peasant  girl, 
with  sach  a  happy,  innocent,  pretty  appearance, 
^s  does  one  good  even  to  see.  She  is  quiet  ana 
iadnstrious,  has  understanding  and  a  good  heart, 
so  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  instract  her. 
If  God  give  me  children,  Sissa  shall  take  care  of 
them.  I  will  model  her  into  a  real  Betme  for 
them,  so  that  I  may  be  easy  on  their  aecoont 
when  they  are  not  in  my  own  arms.  The  recol- 
lection of'^my  own  childhood  tells  me  how  impor- 
tant first  impression.^  are ;  therefore  purity,  good- 
ness, and  good  sense,  shall  watch  over  the  cra- 
dle of  my  child,  shall  even  then  begin  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  soul;  and  one  does  not  soOK 
become  indiflbrsot  to  the  friends  of  oBe'o  ehild- 
bood.  I  am  speakii^  all  this  time  of  modelling 
ay  laaid  ta  hsrdKies)  b«  bditre  ms,  my Ma^ 
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.■fa,  tbat  I  win  not  fiHgel  «ba  to  taodel  mneUl 
Hmt  is  il  thai  the  flune  is  so  soon  extinguished 
PB  the  altar  of  lure  1  Because  the  manned  pair 
HMset  to  supply  maierialt  for  the  fire.  One  most 
-^afold,  and  eoltivate,  and  perfect  one's  ae\t,  in 
4ne's  progress  through  life,  and  then  life  will 
become  an  anfolding  of  love  and  happiness. 

My  first  employment  will  be  to  arrange  mr 
Iktnse,  so  that  contentment  and  peace  may  dwell 
tn  it  I  will  endearonr  to  be  a  wise  lawgiver 
n  my  small,  but  not  mean  world ;  and  do  yon 
know  what  law  I  mean  first  of  all  to  promulgate 
•ad  enforce  with  the  most  ri^rous  exactness  1 
A  law  ibr  the  treatment  of  ammal^  thus : 

An  domestic  animals  ihall  be  kept  with  the 
'Otmoat  care,  and  treated  in  a  friendly  and  kind 
maimer.  They  shall  live  happily,  and  shall  be 
■tilled  in  that  mode  which  will  make  death  least 
painfal  to  them. 

No  animal  shall  be  loitored  in  the  kitchen ;  no 
Ssh  shall  be  cleaned  while  alive,  or  be  put  alive 
into  the  keule;  no  bird  shall,  while  hair  dead,  lie 
hnng  np  on  a  nail ;  a  stroke  with  a  knife  shall, 
as  soon  as  possible,  give  them  death,  and  IJree 
them  from  their  torture. 

These,  and  several  other  commands,  shall  be 
eoBtained  in  my  laws.  How  nnnecessarily  cru- 
dty  ia  perpetrated  every  day,  because  people 
aever  think  of  what  they  do !  and  how  uncalleii 
&r,  bow  onworthy,  is  cruelty  towards  animals  I 
Is  ii  not  enough  that,  in  the;  present  arrangement 
ofthii^  they  are  sentenced  duriiig  their  lives  to 
he  sobject  to  aa,  and  after  their  deaths  to  serve 
us  ibr  food,  without  onr  imbitterinc  yet  mure 
this  heavy  loti  We  are  compelled,  in  many 
eases,  to  act  hostilely  towards  them,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  need  become  cruel  enemies. 
Bow  unspeakably  less  would  they  not  suffer,  if, 
in  an  those  circumstances  in  which  they  resem- 
Ue  mankind,  in  the  weakness  of  their  age,  in  the 
solfering  of  their  sickness,  and  in  death,  we  acted 
hnmanely  towards  them  I 

There  were  laws  in  the  old  world  which  made 
Dildness  towaids  animals  the  holiest  duty  x>t 
man,  while  the  violation  of  soch  laws  was  se- 
verely ponished;  and  we,  Maria,  we,  who  ac- 
knowleqge  a  religion  of  love,  shall  we' act  worse 
towards  the  animal  creation  than  the  heathen 
Hd  1  Did  not  He,  who  established  the  kingdom 
«f  love  on  the  earth,  say,  that  not  a  sparrow  fell 
to  the  mund  without  Uie  knowledge  of  our  Fa- 
tker  which  is  in  heaven  1  Observe,  Maria,  he 
•aid  not  that  the  sparrow  should  not  ull,  but  that 
b  ihoald  not  fall  without  being  seen  by  the  Uni- 
Tersal  Father.  Yes,  all  the  uimecessary  sufier- 
ing,  which  the  intemperance,  the  folly,  the  cruel- 
ly of  man  occasion  to  animals,  is  also  seen ;  and 
beard,  too,  is  the  lamentable  cry  and  the  com- 
plaint which  the  same  causes ;  and,  on  the  other 
■ide  tlie  grave,  may  not  its  annoyance  add  yet 
ooe  more  pan^  to  hell,  and  trouble  even  the 
peace  of  the  spiriu  in  heaven  % 

Ob,  Maria  I  let  nolns  women  and  hoose  wives 
be  deserving  of  this  pnnishment ;  let  ns,  when 
we  come  before  the  indgment.seatof  the  Univer- 
■al  Father,  be  pure  Irom  all  untbankfulaess,  and 
abuse  of  any  creature  which  he  has  made;  and 
let  OS  deserve,  in  that  better  world.to  see  around 
9*  an  ennobled  race  of  animals,  to  live  with  them 
in  a  loving  relation.<ihip,  even  a*^e  had.  already 
bmn  to  do  on  earth! 

Here  comes  my  bnsband  l«who  announces  to 
Oe  that  we  mnat  soon  goiand  pay  visits  to  t\)e 
■e^bours  ;■  we  hare  many  of  them,  and  I  am  t(» 
■BOerstand  that  there  art  people  among  them 


who  are  iMtgiitK  aA«r  my  aeqvaintaBe*— veqf 
good,  sensible  PMole,  so  he  assures  me. 

Hold  youiaeli;  toerefore,  in  readiness  to  makf 
new  acquaintance;  brothers-in-law  and  sisten- 
in-law,  also,  1  shall  sotu  have  to  intnxluce  to 
yon.  I  am  glad  to  think  of  their  arrival ;  espe- 
cially will  it  delight  me  to  become  acquainied 
with  my  basbana's  bat-beloved  brother,  Petet 
Mansfield,  who  is  a  very  amiable  man,  and  a 
distingubned  lawyer.  In  a  monlh,  we  also  ex- 
pect a  guest  at  Roaenvik ;  and  with  all  these,  u>- 
gelher  with  Lan  Amlers,  I  am  aniic-ipaiii^;  a 
very  cheerful  ami  happy  life. 

r could  find  pleasure  in  writing  a  nmiance  oa 
all  tlii-i;  Fuinaoces  commonly  end  with  a  mar- 
riage, Iml  does  not  the  proper  romance  of  hamaa 
life  heir  have  its  beginning  1  Seen  in  the  whole, 
ilie  life  of  every  man  is  a  romance — a  little  epi> 
Nule  out  of  the  great  romance  of  the  "  Book  of 
Life,"  which  is  written  by  that  great  original  an- 
thor,  «  The  World." 

Suppose,  therefore,  Maria,  that  I  shonld  write 
you  a  little  romance.  Let  it,  my  good,  afiectioa- 
ate  reader,  hold  a  place  in  your  heart;  whether 
it  be  cheerful  or  sad,  this  I  know,  that  you  will 
not  cast  It  irom  yon. 

Farewell!  think  kindly  on  your  romantic  and 
devoted  FaiMxiaxa. 


CHAPTER  II. 

JRosenmk,  Jiait  9tk 

YssTxanAT  morning,  which  was  cool  and 
clear,  I  seated  myself  in  the  cabriolet  by  the  side 
of  Bear,  who,  as  usual  at  eight  o'clock,  drove  to 
the  city.  He  left  me  at  CarLsfors,  promising  i« 
call  for  me  on  bis  return,  in  case  he  did  net  for- 
get il— foi:get  it  I  horrible  Bear  1— and  so  pro- 
ceeded he  with  these  words  as  a  passport 

As  I  advanced  np  -  the  lonp:,  beautifnl  walk 
which  leads  to  the  principal  boat,  I  saw  a  tall, 
extraordinary  figure  standing  in  the  couit,  ap> 
parelled  in  a  long  gray  cloak  and  graea  belmd, 
and  waving  something  about,  which  did  not  seem 
much  unlike  a  wileii's  sta^  and  exelaimliig, 
"Drive  on!  do  yon  heart  drive  on  with  Iha 
heaven-d^riotl" 

I  glanced  involuntarily  towards  heaven,  MM 
with  the  idea  of  the  fiery  chariot  of  the  Prophet 
Elijah;  but  the  idea  quickly  vanished,  as,  ih* 
moment  afterward,  I  recognised  in  the  ns^re  Ww 
fure  me  the  raison  of  Ma  ekin  ttcrc,  whom,  as  I 
came  near,  I  found  to  be  scolding  her  groom,  be- 
cause theioatojweie  already  exhauMed,  and  ac- 
companying her  moral  discourse  by  the  powerftd 
brandishing  of  her  whip — bat  only  in  the  air. 

The  moment  she  became  aware  of  my  pres- 
ence, her  coiwtenance  changed  I  she  seizeu  mr 
hand  cordially,  and,  pressing  it,  said,  in  a  frieno- 
ly  voice, "  Nay,  see !  good-dav,  my  dear  Franzis- 
ka ;  yoB  come  just  in  the  right  moment.  I  have 
put  on  my  Janoarins  to-day,"  said  she,  pointing 
to  her  cloak,  "because  it  seemed  to  me  rather 
cold.  My  grays  will  be  here  immediately  with 
the  heaven-chariot  and  then  we  will  have  a  drive 
together;"  and  at  these  words  four  hones  brought 
into  the  court  an  extraordinarr  rehicle,  whose 
roof  rested  on  four  tall  pillai9— this  was  the  bear- 
ea-cbariot 

Mn  tiirfmin  ordered  me  to  moont,  and  thea- 
climbed  up  afterwaid  and  seted  the  reins,  while 
a  serraat  took  his  seat  behind.  The  borwe  fbi 
some  time  weie  zefaatofy,  on  wbioh  JMi  «IUf« 
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min  stood  ap  and  aj^ed  the  whip  to  such  pnr- 
pose  that  they  became  perfectly  otiedient.  She 
uinghed  to  see  howjpalel  was,  drove  mocb slow- 
er, and  began  to  talk  cheerfnlly,  desiring  me  to 
tell  her  all  about  my  housekeeping  anairs  at 
Rosenvik.  As  soon  as  I  was  convinced  that 
she  was  a  most  excellent  driver,  I  became  calm 
and  cheerfal  also,  and  gave  myself  np  to  the 
pleasure  which  I  involontarily  leel  when  I  am 
with  her. 

We  saw  msn^  laboarers,  hedgers,  aiid  ditch- 
ers, and  sach  like  people,  at  their  work;  she 
spoke  with  many  of  them,  praised  some,  scolded 
others:  and  one  thing  I  could  not  fail  to  ob- 
■erve,  how  good  the  understanding  seemed  to  be 
between  her  and  her  dependants;  how  perfectly 
they  seemed  to  know  her,  and  how  proverb  after 
proverb  mutually  passed  between  them. 

During  our  drive  we  nearly  overturned  Lag- 
man  Hok,  who  came  on  in  a  daoHigeatUe,  and 
whose  coachman  was  so  startled  by  me  appear- 
ance of  the  heaven-chariot  that  he  turned  from 
right  to  left,  and  exactly  in  the  direction  which 
we  took. 

"The  hangman  I  how^a  drive,  Lagman!" 
exclaimed  Ma  chere  mire  m  a  thundering  voice, 
while  her  powerful  arm  held  back  the  horses, 
and  by  a  quick  turn  prevented  any  misfortune. 

Presently  the  heaven-chariot  and  the  diiobUge- 
amtt  stood  side  by  side;  and  a^ain  in  good-hu- 
mour^he  said  laughingly  and  jestingly  to  Lag- 
man  Hok,  who  looked  out  from  his  green  cur- 
tains in  consternation, "  Dear  Lagman,  you  have 
to  infected  your  coachman  with  your  poetical 
&ncies  that  he  has  confounded  the  role  of  the 
road." 

t,agman  Hok  and  poetical  fancies  I  That  is 
quite  Impossible,  thought  I. 

"  When  a  chariot  of  heaven  approaches,"  re- 
plied the  Lagman,  more  poetically  than  I  e^ct- 
ed,  "  who  can  think  about  the  statutes  of  earthly 
roads  1" 

So  jested  the  two  together  for  a  while,  and 
then  the  heaven-chariot  and  the  diiotiUgeanU  went 
on  their  respective  ways. 

On  our  return  home.  Ma  Mre  pkn  was  in  the 
liveliest  hnmonr,  and  we  fell  into  a  very  anima- 
ted conversation  on  men,  and  women,  and  hon- 
our. Her  doctrine  for  women  was,  indeed,  no 
doctrine  for  coquettes;  it  might  be  summed  up 
thus :  "  Act  so  that  your  husbuid  and  all  men  may 
esteem  yon ;  thus  you  will  enjoy  peace  in  your 
own  hoase,  and  honour  in  your  life."  Esteem 
■nd  reputation  she  considers  as  the  most  valua- 
ble possessions  of  this  world. 

"The  rules  for  the  behaviour  of  young  women 
towards  men," said  she, "  may  be  in  general  some- 
what too  rigid.  They  remind  me  of  an  old  song 
which  I  heard  in  my  childhood,  and  of  which  I 
Rill  remember  these  words: 

'  ComM  a  flna  joan^  man  to  offer  thea  his  um, 
So  make  thy  bow  end  uuwer, 
"No,  ttuukyoa  most  kindljr,  I  go  well  alone  !** 
Aad  oooMS  a  fine  yonng  man  to  aek  thee  to  danfle, 
,  So  make  thj  bow  and  aaawer, 

"  No,  Ihaok  you  moat  kindlr,  I  danoe  well  alone  7* ' " 

I  took  up  the  words  of  the  old  song  with  her,  at 
which  she  laughed  heartily,  but  remarked  grave- 
ij  "  That  song  is  peallv  not  so  very  foolish  after 
•U,  little  friend.  I  will  not  exactly  nay  as  moco 
••  it;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  to  dance  or  walk 
with  another  man  besides  your  husband  may 
have  its  doabiful  side.  A  yotug  woman — lay 
xtif  words  to  heart-rcanoot  be  too  eircumspect 
iahereandBct    Sbe  moat  take  teed  of  herself 


my  dear  Franziska,  take  heed  of  hersett  I  grant 
you,  that  this,  our  age,  is  more  moral  than  that 
of  my  voath,  when  King  Qusiave  the  Third,  of 
blessed  memory,  introduced  French  manners  and 
French  fashions  into  onr  country ;  and  I  believe 
now  that  there  are  much  fewer  atheists  and  Ax- 
modeuses  in  the  world.  But,  as  I  said  before,  yoa 
must  take  heed  to  yourself,  Franziska,  for  the 
tempter  may  come  to  you,  j  ust  as  well  as  to  manjr 
another  one;  not  because  you  are  handsome— 
for  you  are  not  handsome,  and  you  are  very 
short — but  your  April  countenance  has  its  owix 
little  charm,  and  then  you  sing  very  prettily ;  aa 
one  may  say,  you  have  your  own  little  attrac- 
tions. And  some  day  or  other,  a  young  cox- 
comb will  come  and  figu  re  away  before  y ou ;  now 
mind  my  advice,  keep  him  at  a  distance,  keep 
him  at  a  distance,  by  your  own  proper  behaviour. 
But  if  this  should  not  suffice  for  him — should 
he  still  make  advances,  and  speak  fulsome,  se- 
ductive words,  then  yon  must  look  at  him  with 
a  countenance  of  the  highest  possible  astonish- 
ment, and  say,  ■  Sir,  yoa  are  under  a  great  mis- 
take; I  am  not  such  a  one  as  you  suppose  I' 
Should  this  not  answer  the  purpose,  but  he  stiQ 
continue  to  make  advances,  then  ^o  you  directly 
to  your  husband,  and  say, '  My  fnend,  so  and  so 
has  occurred,  and  so  and  so  have  I  acted:  now 
yon  must  act  just  as  vou  think  prpper !'  Then, 
m^  dear  Franziska,  depend  upon  it,  the  CoryAm 
will  soon  discover  that  the  '  clock  has  struck,' 
and,  no  little  ashamed,  he  will  go  about  his  own 
business;  while  you  will  have  no  shame,  but,  oik 
the  contrary,  honour  from  the  affair;  and,  be- 
yond this,  will  find  that '  a  good  conscience  makes 
a  happy  conscience,'  and  that '  a  conscience  light 
gives  rest  by  night.'  " 

Ma  chin  mirps  good  counsel  seemed  to  me  in- 
describably entertaining;  but,  unfortunately,  as 
she  had  invited  two  old  and  poor  maiden  ladies, 
who  are  partly  supported  by  her  bounty,  to  dinner, 
they  entered  while  we  were  in  the  midst  of  otir 
discourse,  one  of  them  in  a  dress  trimmed  with 
two  rows  of  lace.  The  countenance  of  Ma  chin 
min  darkened  the  moment  she  saw  this;  and 
scarcely  had  the  unlucky  maiden  made  her  salu- 
tations and  seated  herself,  when  she  began  a  sharp 
tirade -against  the  two  lace  trimmings. 

"  One  row,"  said  she,  "  would  have  been  a  su- 
perfluity, but  two  are  unpardonable  I" 

The  poor  lady  endured  the  severe  reprimand, 
and  then  began  an  excuse,  by  saying  that  the  up- 
per row  was  put  on  merely  to  hide  a  join. 

"  I  must  tell  yon  what,  my  dear  friend,"  ex- 
claimed the  Generalin,  "when  people  are  not 
above  accepting  alms,  they  ought  not  to  be  above 
showing  a  join !  Yes,  yes,  this  I  must  tell  you, 
poverty  is  no  disgrace :  '  it  is  not  every  one  who 
IS  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth;'  but 
vanity  in  poverty — that  is,  the  devil  in  boots  t 
Now,  now,  do  not  weep  on  this  account ;  '  re- 
proofs are  not  millstones.'  Take  off  both  rows 
of  lace,  and  it  shall  be  my  care  that  you  possess 
a  dress  in  which  no  join  shall  be  an  eyesore." 

The  poor  old  maiden  seemed  consoled  at  once, 
and  again  Mn  chin  men  was  in  good-humour. 

The  next  moment,  hearing  the  cabriolet  drive 
up,  I  rose  to  take  my  leave. 

"Yes,  so,"  said  Ma  chin  mhre,  cordially,  "go 
now,  my  dear  Franziska.  I  know  very  well 
that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  invite  yoa  and 
your  husband  just  now  to  stay  to  dinner.  Nay, 
away  with  yoa,  in  Heaven's  name,  only  come 
again  soon;  becaose  yon  see,  my  child,  yon  can- 
not cone  too  often.    See,  indeedt  aee,  indeed!* 
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.  %«Tlr>"InB*vUkepe(^itndliig*o 

to  UtM  leave.    Adieu  I  tdiea  I" 

I»oc  mwwf  as  soon  as  I  oonld,  and  lan  off 

lughiM ;  a£d  now  I  say  lo  yen,  adiea,  adieu, 

•lao,  and  will  bid  goodly  to  my  hoiband,  only 

^ialkiag  I  eonU  kwp  him  a  few  days  with  me. 

lOtkJtm*. 

Beie   I  am  again  sittins  with  a  pea  in  ray 

fcwmi,  impelled  by  a  deiim  Tor  writing,  yet  with 

Baching  panjcnlar  to  write  about.     Everything 

in  the  boose  and  in  thewliole  boosebold  airange- 

■neat  is  in  oider.     Little  {Mtties  are  baking  in 

<he   tcitcbea;  the  weather  is  of^resBirely  hot: 

MoA  every  leaf  and  bird  seem  as  if  deprived  of 

snotioa.    The  hois  lie  eatside  in  the  sand  before 

tite  'wrtadow;  the  cock  stands  solitarily  on  me 

iwg,  and  kwks  npon  his  harem  with  the  eoonte- 

!  of  a  sleepy  saltan :  Bear  sits  in  his  Tt>om 

f  letters;  I  hear  nim  yawn,  that  infiscts 

t!  oh!  I  most  go  andbave  allttle  qnanel 

'^itii  him,  on  purpose  to  awaken  us  both. 

I  want  at  tlus  moment  a  qaire  of  writing  pa> 
per,  OB  which  to  drop  sngar  cakes.  He  is  terri' 
My-  miserly  of  his  writing  paper,  and  on  that, 
wery  accoimt  I  most  have  some  now. 

Later. 
All  is  donet    A  complete  qnarrel,  and  how 
completely  lively  are  we  after  it !    Yon,  Mana, 
Hsnst  hear  all,  that  yoa  may  thos  see  how  it  goes 
«n  among  married  people. 

I  went  to  my  husband,  and  said,  quite  meekly, 
*'  My  angd  Bear,  you  must  be  so  very  good  ,as 
to  give  me  a  quire  of  your  writing  paper  to  drop 
•agar  cakes  npon." 

He    (In  ctmslenutiam.')    A  qaira  of  writing 

Shk.  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  of  your  very  best 
writi]^  paper. 

He.  Fittest  writing  paper Y    Areyonmadi 
^  Sac.  Certainly  not ;  but  I  believe  yon  are  a 
little  out  of  your  senses. 

Ha.  You  covetoiu  sea-eat,  leave  off  lagliig 
among  my  papeis!  You  shall  not  have  my  paper! 

Skk.  Miaeily  beasti  I  shall  and  will  have  the 


^^. 


"  I  shall  r  Listen  a  moment  Let^l  see 
■ow  how  vou  win  accomplish  your  will. — And 
the  rough  Bear  held  both  my  small  hands  fast  in 
his  greatpaws. 

Sbb.  Yoa  tigly  Bear!  yon  are  worse  than  any 
«f  those  that  iralk(»  four  legs.  Let  me  loose! 
let  me  loose !  else  I  shall  bile  yoit— And  as  he 
^rooldnotlct  me  loose,  I  bit  him ;  yes  Maria,  I 
hit  him  really  on  the  hand ;  at  which  he  only 
langhed  scornfully,  and  said, 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  little  wife,  that  is  always  die 
wav  of  those  who  are  firowara  without  the  power 
to  do.    Take  the  paper  I  now  take  it !" 
Sbe.    Ah  1  let  me  loose !  let  me  loose ! 
He.  Aik.  me  prettily. 
Skb.  Sear  Bear! 
He.  Acknowledge  yonr  bult. 
8az.Ido. 

He.  Pray  for  foigiveness. 
Sua.  Ah,  forgiveness  I 
Re.  Promise  araen^nent 
Sbe.  Oh,  yes,  amendment  I 
He.  Nay,  111  paidon  you.    But  bow,  no  sour 
ftees,  dear  wife,  but  throw  your  arms  round  my 
aeek  and  kiss  me. 

I  gave  him  a  tittle  box  on  the  ear,  stole  a  quire 
ofpaper,  and  ran  off  with  load  exultatioD.  Bear 
fcUowed  into  the  kitchen,  growling  horriblv; 
bat  then  I  tumod  roond  ripaa  him  armed  with 
two  delicions  little  patties  iriiieh  I  aimed  at  his 


month,  and  dMn  thsy  vaoiahed.  Bear,  all  at 
once,  was  quite  still,  die  paper  was  fortes, 
and  reconciliation  concluded. 

There  is,  Maria,  no  better  way  oi  stopphig 
the  mouths  of  these  lords  of  the  ereatioo  thaa  by 
putting' into  them  something  good  to  eat 

This  afieiBooB  we  shall  b^n  our  visits  to  oar 
neighbours.  I  shall  dress  myself  veiy  nicely ; 
shaU  wear  a  little  straw  bonnet  with  flowers: 
and  mark  only  with  what  satisfiMtion  Bear  wfll 
present "  My  wife  I  mr  wife  I"  It  is  with  a  pe- 
cnliar  and  a  deligfatftil  tone  that  he  says,  "  My 
wife  I"  bat  at  this  moment  "  My  wife"  dare  not 
stop  any  longer  talking:  she  most  await  her 
husband  at  the  dinner  table. 

Evtmmg. 

Again  a  little  strife!  It's  dangaroos  to  wake 
the  slumbering  Mom.  The  scene  is  over  oar 
dessert 

He.  My  dear  Mend,  which  bonnet  do  yon 
think  of  wearing  this  afternoon  1 

She.  My  little  straw  bonnet  with  flowers. 

He.  TXatl  Oh  no;  wear  the  white  crape 
bonnet,  it  is  so  pretty. 

She.  That  T  My  only  statMmd-festival  ben- 
net  !  What  can  make  yon  think  of  that,  my 
angell  to  sit  in  the  cabriolet  in  it,  and  it  peihaps 
rain. 

He.  Then  it  would  not  get  dusty. 

She.  How  witty  yon  are  I  but  then  tlie  tain 
would  not  improve  my  bonnet 

He.  Mj  dear  Faimy,  you  would  give  me  great 
pleasure  if  you  wore  mat  bonnet 

Sbe.  Then,  dearest  Bear,  I  will  wear  it,  even 
though  it  rained  and  were  dnsty  at  the  same  time. 

And  thus  I  now  go  to  put  on  the  white  beoML 
What  would  Madame  Foiker  say,  if  she  saw 
medrivingon  a  eonntry  loadin  itt  Our  little 
gardener  youth  serves  on  this  eztnordinaiy  oo> 
casion  as  CMtman,  in  a  gray  jacket  with  gieea 
velvet  collar. 

"  But  really,"  exclaimed  Bear,  as  be  'saw  his 
wife  yesterday  in  her  visiting  dress,  "  yon  kxdt 
so  lovely  in  that  bonnet !  Poritively  JCs  cUrs 
min  must  see  you  in  it ;  we  will  just  call  and 
speak  a  word  at  Oarlslbrs  beftMe  we  go  farther. 
It  is  really  so  pretQr  I" 

"  Do  yoa  think  so  1  Well,  jast  as  yon  like, 
my  love,  if  it  will  not  make  os  too  late  at  othe| 
places." 

"Ah,  that  must  lake  its  chance:  JMs  cUm 
min  must  see  my  little  wife  lo^y.* 

See  now,  therefore,  the  little  wife  in  the  litUa 
bonnet,  sitting  in  the  little  cabriolet,  sending  niH 
easy  and  beseeching  glances  up  towards  heaven, 
which  seemed  glooiaJng  over  the  little  bonnet 
In  the  mean  time  we  teached  Oarlsfors  without 
a  drop  of  lain,  and  found  visiters  there  already 
before  us.  Ma  oUrr  mkn  met  as  in  the  moet 
joyful  and  friendly  manner;  kissed  me,  exaa»> 
ined  me  from  head  to  loot,  patted  me  on  the 
cheek,  and  said  I  looked  like  a  little  rose. 

«  Yoa  have  a  little  wife,  Lars  Anders,"  said 
she;  "  bnt  one  can  say  of  her '  little  and—  good.' " 

Be  looked  delighted;  for  me,  I  must  confess 
that  it  vexes  me  that  Ma  ckin  niin  thinks  me  so 
extreiaelv  little— one  might  fancy  that  she  did 
not  consider  me  a  compMe  human  being ;  yet  I 
am  such. 

Presently  after  our  arrival,  other  visiters  als« 
made  their  appearance,  and  I  sat  mjrself  down 
to  observe  the  company.  My  eyes  soon  riveted 
themsdves  on  a  very  small  ladv,  eallv  leas  than 
I,  wiK>  was  still  young,  and  whoae  whole  beii«' 
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cxkibiied  an  •iWMnKuiy  iprigiitKaesa.  She 
van  ul'ilsrh  eampleKMUt,  hadJively  browo  eyes,  a 
■omewbai  laige'  and  aqHitine  aose,  and  i>ome- 
vhat  piyiecliag  eiiiii.  6be  wa>  not  handaoaie, 
;el  (here  was  a  piquancy  about  her;  and  her 
dress,  which  wa*  lashionBble  and  eirgant,  ac- 
corded extremely  well  with  her  sprightly  little 
figura. 

My  hosband  and  she  sheple  hands  in  the  meet 
friendly  manner,  and  her  quick  eyes  were  imme- 
diately directed  to  me.  He  made  a  moTemeni 
lo  introduce  ns  to  each  other,  bat  jast  at  that 
moment  Mm  eUre  min  came  ap,  tnmed  me 
nnnd  and  led  me  to  the  piano,  insisting  that  i 
should  play  and  sing  somMbing  to  the  eontpany. 
When  I  bad  fulfilled  this  doty,  the  lively  little 
lady  came  and  seated  hersaM  near  me,  looked 
penetratingly  at  me,  yet  in  the  manner  of  a 
uiendly,  old  acquaintance,  and  asked  how  long 
I  bad  been  in  this  place,  and  whether  I  did  not 
find  the  people  of  this  place  "borriblr  behind* 
hand  in  comparison  witn  those- of  Stockholm." 

When  Ibad  answered  her,  she  said,  looking 
at  me  with  a  steady,  seaiebing  glance,  "Yon 
•re  very  like  your  motberl  I  often  ased  to  see 
ker;  a  superior  woman;  I  knew  her  very  well, 
Madame  Wetaer,  although  I  have  not  seen  yon 
before." 

I  looked  at  her  inqniringly,  and  the  qoeslion 
me  on  my  lips,  "  with  woom  have  I  the  hon- 
•nr,"  &c. ;  bat  she  was  beforehand  with  me, 
and  asked  whether  I  had  already  seeii  many  of 
my  neighboarsi.  I  answered,  that  at  that  very 
lime  w   were  on  oar  way  to  make  visits. 

"Indeed  I"  said  she;  "  bm  yon  wiU  become  ao- 

n'nled  with  a  variety  of  carious  personages! 
e  cf  a  wate^porridge,  some  of  a  horsa-rad- 
iah  land  I  it  would  be  a  pity  if  you  bad  not  a 
preparatory  knowledge,  when  yon  come,  for 
MKtance,  to  the  Von  P.s,  the  new  nobility  at 
Holma,  yoa  must  talk  of  fashion  and  the  fine 
arts,  and  be  heedful  to  mention,  en  fxissant,  your 
genteel  acqaaintance — that  is,  if  yon  wish  to 
Stand  well  with  the  Von  P.».  Have  yoa  ever 
bad  the  experience  of  fiwlin;^,  after  yon  have 
been  for  a  few  hours  with  some  people,  as  if  yon 
vere  drenched  through  with  water,  or  bad  all 
the  new  wine  of  life  pressed  ont  of  yoa,  as  one 
nay  say  V 
.    "  Ob,  yes,"  I  replied,  langhlDg. 

"Just  observe,  then,  how  you  feel  when  yon 
come  Crom  the  Von  P.'s,"  sn  Id  she.  "  Bat  don't 
you  talk  of  art  with  Major  Stalmark,  of  Adams- 
rehe,  that  is,  if  you  care  to  stand  well.  Nature, 
freedom,  simpliritVi  are  the  watchwords  there. 
My  good  friend,  the  major's  ladv,  will  talk  of 
nothing  bat  servants  and  housewifery;  with  the 
Bta}or,  it  is  all  sound  reason  and  vigorous 
strength.  I  shall  be  rather  anziiiis  to  know 
whether  yon  really  find  vonrKlf  refreshed  there- 
by, for  (here  are  tribunals  of  .Mrens^h  which  are 
not,  after  all,  strengthening.  Bnt  take  heed  that 
the  younf- Adamites  do  not  play  you  some  on- 
paradisal  prank  or  other;  I  fancy  the  oM  ones 
keep  them  in  the  stable." 

"And,  as  a  good  friend,"  continned  she,  "I 
Munsel  you  farther  not  to  pass  by  the  old  mai- 
den Hellevi  Hausgiebel,  who  has  her  bird's  nest 
a  H  for  from  the  city,  or  she  would  t^ke  it  amiss. 
With  her  angular  figure  and  her  keen  tongue, 
•he  will  remind  yon,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
o  a  woodpecker  and  of  n^rbnad ;  bat  per- 
hap*  yon  already  know  berf 

"  No,"  replied  I,  "  bnt  I  have  heard  there  is 
wmething  aboot  her  both  laughable  and  mali- 
cions." 


"  I^aiqihable  I  aalieiaur*  repeated  my  Mitt, 
tor,  hesitatingly,  ■•  hem— God  knows  if  {hu  ba 
not  saying  rather  too  BMchl  Malicious  i  she 
spaaks  oat  her  opinion  of  people  tolerably  free- 
ly, hot  she  does  that  openly,  and  not  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  any  one.  Ridiculous  I  why,  yes, 
that  may  be  true — she  has  her  infirmities,  as 
macfa,  and  perhaps  even  more  than  others.  Bat 
ibM  likeness  vou  will  certainly  find,  after  all, 
veiry  striking."' 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  I,  amused  bv  her 
observations,  which  sounded  much  leSs  mali- 
eiotis  when  spoken  than  they  do  on  paper,  "  I 
shonld  like  to  know  what  yon  would  say  ot  ma 
and  my  husband,  and  to  what  yon  would  coib- 
parens." 

••Who/'  said  she,  ••can  look  on  the  good 
Doctor  Werner  without  thinking  of  plnm-pud< 
dingi  and  you,  my  sweet  lady,  are  a  hot  sweet 
•aooe  thereto,  without  which  it  would  not  be 
half  so  savoory.  Bnt  what  I  would  add  farther 
rqnrding  yonr  fiitare  acquaintance  is,  that  yoa 
will  never  Know  what  is  really  venerable  till  yon. 
have  seen  the  old  Dahls;  and  you  can  gain  no 
clear  idea  of  amiability  before  you  have  seen 
iheir  niece  Serena,  the  flower  of  the  valley,  a» 
she  is  called  in  a  double  sense." 

"  Serena  I"  repeated  I ;  "that  is  a  remarinble 
name." 

"  You  will  not  think  so  when  you  have  seeit 
her,"  replied  she;  "it  seems  as  if  the  Almighty 
himaauhad  baptized  her.  But  now  I  most  leave 
yen,  and  go  liirthcr;  and  if,  after  this  conversa* 
tion.yon  shonld  say  that  I  am  either  mad  or.ill- 
natnred,  I  shall  not  mind  it.  I  can  tolerate  you 
in  any  case,  and  I  hope  to  see  yon  soon  agam." 

With  this  kite  pressed  my  hm>d  most  warmly, 
stood  up,  and  took  a  hastv  leave  of  all.  As  she 
left  the  room,  I  perceivea  that  sh9  was  slightly 
crooked,  and  that  she  took  no  care  to  conceal  it. 

•'  Who  is  sbel  who  is  shet"  I  asked,  the  mo- 
ment she  had  left  the  room. 

"What,  Franziska!"  said  Ma  Oin  n>rt, 
"don't  you  know  Miss  Hellevi  Hausgiebel  1 
How  stupid  of  me  not  to  introduce  you  to  eadt 
other!" 

1  stood  aa  if  a  thunderbolt  bad  stmck  me. 
"Miss  Hellevi  Hausgiebel !"  exclaimed  I  at  last; 
"bnt  Miss  Haui^giebel  is  oldl" 

"  That  is  her  own  history,"  returned  Ma  Aire 
min  I  "  she  has  her  own  peculiar  oddities,  and  is 
at  as  maoh  trouble  to  malie  out  that  she  is  old  as 
other  people  that  they  are  young.  I,  for  my  part, 
do  not  go  much  to  her  bira's  nest,  biecause  I  un- 
derstand nothing  about  all  the  snails,  and  worms, 
and  sponges  that  she  has  collerrted  there,  bnt  she 
herself  is  a  witty  and  estimable  person  OM  1  can 
tolerate  very  well." 

"  Bnt  what  ever  will  she  think  of  me  I"  thought 
I,  embarrassed  by  my  want  of  circumspection, 
as  I  went  bark  with  Lars  Anders  to  the  cabrio- 
let. My  bonnet  had  made  no  great  figure — and 
what  slnpidity  I  had  been  guilty  of  I  The  begin- 
ning of  our  journey  was  not  brilliant,  certain|y. 

"Bahl"  said  1,  comforting  myself,  "Miss 
Hansgiehel  is  a  reasonable  person.  I  have  not, 
after  nil,  been  so  very  stupid,  and  we  can  soon 
.let  all  right  again."  La  Brayere  says  truly,  "Lt 
lolntu  Tttinjamms  du  ridiade.  Oesl  lum,  carat- 
tin!  Pon  y  «'•'»*  (pidquefoif  avee  dt  Fesvrii  mait 
ton  en  tart."  A  nd  so  the  cabriohet  rolled  on  mer- 
rily towards  Adamsrahe,  the  abode  of  Major  Stal- 
mark. 

On  the  boilers  of  the  estate  we  met  a  joavg 
gill  of  perhaps  fouiteeB  yean  old,  tiding,  wlOi- 
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oataadd]e,ca  ra  Odaadhone;  ber  bairwis  of 
m  redduh  coloar,  and,  together  with  her  dreu, 
wms  in  a  suie  of  the  gfsaiest  disorder. 

**  Guud-day !  Miss  idaila  I"  ezelaimed  mjr  has- 
tand  to  the yonng  Amazon: " are yoarfiuhcr  and 
mocberat  bumeT* 

-  Yes,"  answered  she,  "and  I'm  ridinf  PuUe 
•epasdue." 

"  Now,  God  forfeodi  can  that  be  a  young  l»- 
dy  1*  exdaim^  I,  as  she  rode  on,  and  we  diof« 
lorwanL 

"  Yes,"  leplicd  my  hnsband,  lacoDteally. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  tlie  boose,  a  prodi- 
giuos  eommotioa  was  occasioned.  Three  young 
men  in  houing-dresses  were  loangijig  aboDt  with 
at  least  a  soofe  of  dogs  at  their  heels,  and  no 
sooner  bad  we  made  oar  appearance  than  the 
vbote  baitiiig  company  assukd  oar  innocent 
equipage,  and  were  only  silenced  by  the  young 
men,  ffloeh  lo  the  advantage  of  my  heroism. 

This  jilace  most  be  called  Adamsnihe,  ihooght 
I  to  Bysetf  As  I  went  throogh  the  emraoce- 
kall,  (omethii^  coming  between  my  ieet  liad 
■early  dirown  me  down ;  it  was  a  piece  df  wood ; 
and  lookiDg  round,  I  soon  perceived  two  sly, 
yoDBg,  grinning  ^nies  in  one  comer,  who  were 
preparing  to  bombard  anew  the  peaceable  guests. 
I  ihreateaed  them  with  the  peace  of  womi,  and 
was  eonacioas  of  a  great  inclination  to  make  the 
wild  young  thii^  nearer  acquainted  with  it. 
But  Biear,  who  was  already  within  tlie  Tambour, 
called  me,  and  I  fi>Uowea  in  great  haste,  that  I 
mi^hl  escape  a  something,  Qod  knows  what! 
whaeh  earae  with  a  great  rustling  close  to  my 
beefe.  I  was  ^ngry ,  and  yet  compelled  to  laugh. 
Bear  was  quite  enraged  when  he  beaid  what  I 
cocounicred,  and  so  we  waited  till  we  had  com- 
posed (Ktnelves;  he  till  he  bad  grumbled  him- 
self quiet,  and  I  till  I  had  satisfied  myself  wiUi 
Uogtii^;  and  thai,  entering  the  rooni,  which 
wa!>  handsome,  we  encountered  two  pentons 
whose  appearance  indicated  the  possession  of  a 
certain  rank  and  wealth.  These  were  the  major 
and  his  lady;  he  an  elderly,  though  still  good- 
looking  man,  of  excellent  gentlemaaly  demean- 
our; At,  very  stoat,  neither  young  nor  hand- 
some, bat  with  a  something  open  and  honest  in 
her  exterior. 

Lars  Anders  presented  "Mv  wife,"  and  "My 
wtfe"  was  received  as  cordially  as  Lars  Anden 
him«lf. 

The  gentlemen  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
and  gusiped  together,  and  the  ladies  sealed 
tbemselTes  side  by  side  on  the  sofa,  to  make  near- 
er acqainiance.  The  lady  looked  at  me  and  I 
at  herj  her  countenance  seemed  to  me  ^miliar, 
and  suU  more  her  voice;  the  latter,  which  had  a 
Finnish  accent,  seemed  to  make  an  especial  im- 
pression upon  me.  I  could  not  take  my  eyes 
from  her;  then  I  saw  a  little  scar  opon  her  neck, 
which  all  at  once  brought  back  a  Hale  episode  in 
my  far-passed  life.  I  must  take  a  review  of  this, 
te  order  that  yon  may  understand  what  follows. 

fat  the  first  place,  then,  you  must  accompany 
ne  lo  my  hero-deeds  in  tiie  Gymnastic  Hall ;  ac- 
company me  to  that  time  when  I  was  yet  very 
yoong,  when  the  Mood  did  not  flow  so  quietly  as 
sow  in  my  veins,  aitboogh  Bear  asserts  mat  with- 
out mischief  it  might  flow  yet  more  quietly — to 
a  time  in  which  I  became  heartily  weary  of  see- 
ing always  the  same  sun  and  the  same  faces  be- 
fore me;  when  I  must  have  adventures,  let  it 
cost  what  it  woald ;  wliea  a  sedition  or  a  ooDda- 
graiioa  were  a  recrsation;  when  the  battle  of 
Pracoe  aad  iba  battle  of  Pteaiy  ware  my  fitvow- 


ilB  pieces  of  mosie;  wftw  I  «i^  that  I  was  not 
a  man,  that  I  might  go  to  the  war;  and  whe» 
oDCe,  in  a  sort  of  necessity  to  enjoy  an  ezoass,  I 
drank  at  one  time  five  cups  of  weak  laa,  and  tW 
lady  of  the  house, .  in  a  kind  of  phreosy  of  broe*^ 
(dence,  woaM  yet  afflict  me  with  the  sixth. 

I  was  then  sixteen  years  oU;  and,  I'unuoatchr 
tat  mv  restless  spirit,  about  this  period  my  rigit 
skoQlaet  b^an  to  grow  oat.  Gymnastics  weie 
at  that  time  the  fashion,  as  a  cure  for  every  de- 
scription of  physical  ailment,  uod  my  parents  de- 
termined, therefore,  that  I  must  gymnastizs. 
Dressed,  therefore,  m  ornamental  pantaloons  and 
a  coat  of  green  cloth,  and  on  my  bead  a  aet-laoe 
cap,  trimmed  with  pmk  ribands,  I  went  one  day 
into  a  great  hall  full  of  ropes  ladders,  and  poles, 
in  which  between  twenty  and  thirty  girls,  dress- 
ed in  a  costnme  similar  to  my  own,  were  assem- 
bled. It  was  a  sbignlar  and  wonderful  scene. 
For  the  fitst  dav  I  remained  quiet,  leaning  mei»- 
Iv  from  a  teacaar  the  bending  of  the  back  an4 
the  motion  of  the  hands  and  net:  on  the  seeood 
day  I  struck  np  a  warm  fKeadship  with  some  of 
the  girls;  ott  the  third,  emulated  ibem  oa  rapaa 
and  poles ;  and,  before  the  eod  of  the  second  week, 
entered  the  second  class,  and  began  to  invUa 
them  on  to  an  kinda  of  HndeiOtkiags. 

I  was  reading  at  that  time  the  Gredan  history, 
and  even  in  the  Gymnastic  Hall  Grecian  bett/SS 
and  their  deeds  floated  around  me.  I  suggsUsd 
to  my  daas,  therefore,  that  ire  sboaU  all  aiiSDine 
masculine  and  antique  names,  and  that  from  thia 
ti>e  we  should  only  be  known  in  this  p6ee  by 
such  names  as  Agamemnon,  Epaminondas,  Pe- 
lopidaa,  dec.  For  myself  I  obose  the  name  of 
Orestes,  and  gave  that  of  Pyladca  to  my  best 
friend.  There  was  one  tall,  tbia  girl,  wUh  a 
broad,  Fiimish  accent,  who,  on  acoooat  of-th« 
bold  mdependenee  of  my  ideas  and  behaviour, 
was  always  opposed  to  me,  whom  it  pleased  to 
make  merry  over  oar  change  of  names,  and  who, 
laughing,  called  me  tofd  my  friend  Orre  aad  PyK- 
le,  because  we  were  both  small.  This  anooyed 
me  extremely,  especially  as  it  damped  the  Gre- 
cian spirit  w&ich  I  bad  infused  through  the  whoie 
troop. 

My  tall  enemy  declared  that  she  would  be  call- 
ed by  no  other  name  than  her  proper  name'  at 
Brita  Kaisa,  yet,  for  all  that,  I  persisted  in  giv- 
ing her  the  name  of  Darius. 

Although  I  was  very  enibasiastic  for  Oveciait 
history,  I  was  no  less  a  partisan  for  that  of  Bwe- 
dea.  Charles  the  Tweltlh  was  my  Mul,  and 
many  a  time  have  I  entertained  my  friends  with 
the  relation  of  his  actions,  never  failing  lo  hindte 
up  in  my.self  the  most  burning  enthusiasm.  One 
day,  however,  Darius  came  over  us  like  a  show- 
er of  cold  water,  opposing  me  «rith  the  asaertkm 
that  Czar  Peter  was  a  greater  man  than  Charles 
the  TwelAb.  I  received  the  ehallenge  with  bl  lod 
zeal  and  quiet  rage,  and  then  my  enemy,  with 
great  coolness  and  a  good  deal  of  knowledge, 
brosght  fbrwsrd  a  multitude  of  fhots  In  support 
of  her  assertion.  I  endeavoured  to  trMHi  Uiese 
all  ttnder  foot,  and  still  to  exalt  ny  hero  to  heav- 
en ;  bat  had,  alas  I  those  unfominate  words,  Pul- 
uwa  and  Beitder,  forever  thrown  in  my  ^ay  I 

O  Pnltawa,  Puluwa  t  Many  tears  have  flow- 
ed over  the  blobdy  field,  yet  none  more  bitter  than 
those  which  I  shed  in  secret,  as  I,  like  Charles  . 
Umself,  received  th^ra  an  overthrow!  Those 
tears  were  tM  of  agony,-  which  I  now  cannot 
comprehend.  I  really  hated  mv  enemy,  hated  her 
as  much  as  Czar  Peter  himsielf,  as  much  as  I  ba- 
ted thai  ncoplewhoaa  load  be  bad  bacal 
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One  ipuk  only  WM  needed  to  make  the  flame 
Ineak  forth,  and  that  spark  came.  There  was  a 
Yonng,  preUy,  lame  girl,  whose  mascaline  dress 
aUedto  make  her  less  bashfal  and  feminine  than 
at  first;  mr  chivalric  spirit  was  excited  on  her 
behair,  and  I  declared  myself  her  knight  One 
day,  as  I  was  just  about  to  declaim  a  verse  of 
Racine's,  the  detestable  Darius  suddenly  started 
up  beside  me,  and  said,  ieeringly,  "I  am  thy  ri- 
Tall"  I  threw  an  annihilating  glance  on  my 
rival,  and  said,  scornfully,  "  Keep  to  your  nee- 
dle, Brita  Kaisa  I" 

This  provoked  her;  she  reddened,  aitd  my  par- 
ty broke  oat  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  The  next 
moment,  as  I  sat  upon  the  upper  steps  of  a  lad- 
der, looking  down  on  the  swarming  crowd  be- 
low, I  felt  myself  suddenly  seized  by  the  foot  by 
«  strong  hand.  It  was  my  tall  enemy,  who, 
•tietching  forth  her  arm,  held  me  fast,  while  she 
exclaimed,  in  scorn,  "Halloo,  above  there  I  help 
yourself  now  like  an  Orestes,  or  remain  sitting 
grinning  there  like  an  Orre  !"* 

What  Orestes  really  would  have  done  in  my 
«itnalion,  I  know  not;  but  my  anger,  mv cries, 
and  my  grimaces,  probably,  were  much  more 
iike  those  of  a  bird  cangbt  in  a  n>ringe  than  of  a 
captive  hero,  for  an  indescribabK  laughter  rang 
all  round,  aiid  excited  me  to  perfeiu  nbren^.  I 
called  with  a  loud  voice  upcu  Pylaoes,  biddinr 
Um  to  flv  to  my  rescue;  but  Pylades  looked 
▼ery  mncn  like  a  poltroon,  and  addressed  only 
«  few  remonstrances  to  my  eitemy,  which  were 
vithout  eflfect  - 

"I  call  you  out  I  I  demand  satisfaction  I" 
•ereamed  I  to  Darius  below,  who  only  laughed, 
and  said,  ■'  Bravo,  Orre  I  bravo  I  So  Czar  Peter 
heU  the  great  Charles  the  Twelfth  fitst  at  BeU' 
im,  exactly  thus!" 

I  was  juM  about  to  do  some  desperate  deed, 
when  one  of  the  teachers  entered,  fieed'  me,  aiM 
pat  an  end  to  this  scene.  I  was,  however,  full 
«f  fuming  bitterness,  and,  going  up  to  Pylades, 
••id, "  Yon  have  behaved  like«  poor  sinner,  Pf- 
Jades  I  Follow  me  this  moment;  I  will  gp  and 
challenge  this  great  braggadocio  who  has  af- 
ibooted  me.    You  shall  be  my  second." 

Pylades  h>oked  like  a  terrified  hare,  yet  did 
Bot  oaie  to  say  no. 

I  sought  out  Daritu,  who,  with  an  assumed 
air  of  indifiference,  stood  leaning  against  a  wall, 
liumming  a  tune  to  herself,  and,  stepping  up, 
••id,  witn  contracted  eyebrows,  "  Wbai  meant' 
yon  just  now  1" 

"  what  did  I  mean  1"  returned  she,  measuring 
me  with  a  proud  glance ;  "  why,  exacUy  what  1 
said!" 

"  Then  1  have  a  word  to  say  to  you,"  answer^ 
«d  I,  grimly.  "You  have  affronted  me  in  an  nn- 
wonhy  manner,  and  I  demand,  that  in  the  pres- 
eooe  of  the  whole  assemUy  yon  beg  my  pardon, 
and  declare  Charles  the  Twelfth  to  be  a  greater 
man  than  Czar  Peter;  otherwise  yon  mrust  fight 
with  me,  if  there  be  honour  in  you,  and  you  be 
no  coward !" 

"Ask  pardon  7"  returned  Brita  Kaisa,  redden- 
ing, yet  with  detestable  coolness.  "No,  that 
does  not  become  me  i  Fight  1  Well,  yes  I  but 
where,  and  with  what?  with  needles,  or^" 

"With  swords  I"  returned  I,  with  re^pride, 
"if  you  are  not  a  coward — and  here!  We  can 
come  half  an  hour  before  the  others;  the  weap- 
ons I  will  bring  with  me:  Pylades  is  my  second, 
choose  one  for  yourself  I" 
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"  I  Aai  MM  trooUe  Bjmelf  abont  that,"  repli- 
ed Brita  Kaisa,  with  JBtolerable  insolence;  "I 

myself  am  enough  for  you  two!" 

"  But  yon  shall  have  a  second !"  exclaicaed  I, 
stamping  with  nay  small  foot ;  "  that  is  the  rale  I" 

"Well,  then,  Cfronwdl,  come  here,"  said  Brita  * 
Kaisa. 

Elizabeth  GrSnwall  was  another  tall  girl, 
olumty  and  stupid,  with  a  hanging  lip,  and  call- 
ed by  me,  jestiiiigly,  Nestor.  She  came,  and  lia- 
lened  lo  the  relation  of  what  was  to  take  place, 
and  then,  with  an  important  air,  d«claied  herself 
ready  Co  be  second  to  my  enemy. 

"  To-morrow  morning,  at  nme  o'eloclt;,"  said 
I,  taming  away. 

"  At  nine  o'clock !"  repeated  Brita  Kaisa,  with 
a  laugh  of  scorn. 

I  busied  myself  on  our  homeward  way  to  instil  ■ 
courage  into  Pylades,  and  to  silence  bar  tongite, 
both  by  good  words  and  ihftals.  Pylades,  who 
really  loved  me,  promised,  aftn  maojr  remon- 
strances, to  remain  true  to  me  to  the  death. 
'  My  hlood  was  boiling ;  vat  I  must  confess  that, 
after  I  was  in  bed,  and  all  wa.s  stiQ  aroaad  me, 
a  certain  astoniAment  and  a  linle  shudder  came 
over  me,  on  account  of  the  deed  I  was  about  to 
perform.  But  to  recant;  to  leave  Charles  tb* 
Twelfth  in  the  lurch,  and  my  own  honour  una- 
venged ;  to  deserve  the  scorn  and  continaed  per- 
secutios  o£  my  enemy:  no,  tv  better  die  wtaa 
do  that !  But  then  I  thought  on  the  words  o£ 
the  Commandments;  on  ray  parents — ^how  they 
would  weep  if  1  died;  mv  enemy,  too,  stood  be- 
fore me  siroDg  and  souna  as  Czar  Peter:  and  I, 
ah !  I  knew  too  well,  was  no  Charles  the  'rweTlUi. 
As  I  thought  on  the  tears  of  my  parents,  I  began 
to  weeep,  and  in  weeping  dfopped  asleep. 

Next  moming,  when  I  woke,  it  was  clear  dar, 
and  the  clock  struck  half  past  eight.  .1  had  nearly 
dept  over  the  time,  and,  while  I  rubbed  t^  sleep 
out  of  my  eyes,  it  was  to  me  as  if  somebKy  had 
blown  into  my  ears,  with  a  trumpet,  the  words, 
"at  nine  o'clock!"    I  started  up;  the  combat 
stood  distinct  before  my  memory,  and  in  five 
minutes  I  was  dressed.    I  seized  two  small 
swords,  of  which,  the  eventag  beibre,  I  had  pos- 
sessed mjrself  from  the  room  of  my  aMsnt  broth- 
er; when,  at  that  moment,  it  suddenly  occntred 
to  me  that  I  must  write  a  few  lines  for  my  pa- 
rents, in  case  I  was  killed  in  the  combat.    JWe- 
cordingly,  I  wrote  with  pencil  on  a  piece  of  paper : 

"  Beix>vbd  Parents— When  these  lines  meet 
yoar  eyes ;"  despair!  already  the  clock  strikes  a 
quarter  to  nine ;  I  should  be  too  late  if  1  delayes 
longer.  1  hastily  threw  the  letter  I  had  l^gnn  « 
into  my  drawer,  myself,  like  Csasar.  into  the  • 
arms  of  Fortune,  and  took  mj  way,  umb  the  two 
swords  under  inj  cloak,  to  the  Oymnasinm, 

Yon  may  easily  imagine  that  I  possessed  no 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  fighting ;  but  that  did  not 
trouble  me  much.  To  make  a  straightforward 
attack  seemed  to  me  as  easv  as  simpte,  and  that 
was  the  mode  I  meant  t«  adopt.  For  the  rest,  I 
remember  that,  on  my  way  to  the  scene  of  combat, 
I  thought  as  little  as  possible.  When  I  came 
into  the  great  hall,  I  found  my  enemv  and  her 
second  arrived  there  before  me.  Pvlades  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  in  secret  I  could  not 
help  cursing  him.  Darius  and  I  greeted  each 
other  pronoly,  and  scarcely  perceptibly,  as  J 
handed  to  him  the  swords,  that  he  might  ^akc  his 
choice.  He  selected  one,  which  he  handled  a0 
easily  and  skilfully  as  if  he  bad  been  accustomed 
to  such  toys  all  tin  days  of  his  life ;  at  sight  of 
which,  I  Rk  myself  already  bored  through. 
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freaeatij  eame  P]rUe>,  pale  and  iiill  of  anx- 
•MjTi  I  cut  an  enraged  glance  gn  him,  and  ckned 
tbe  door. 

Yuu  iriU  probably  have  obwnred,  best  Maria, 

that  I  call  and  speak  of  Out  same  person  as  He  and 

tit,  bat  Ibis  coofosioa  is  not  triuu^t  design ;  it 

cbaracteriBs  not.  only  tbe  wlwle  scene,  bat  the 

,  cuBfosion  whicb  governed  my  brain. 

"  la  Hnven's  name,  do  not  kill  one  another," 
excUimedlbepoorPyUdea.    "  It's  aH  madness !" 

*'  Stl«*ce !"  screamed  I,  in  anger,  and^  taming 
lo  Darius,  said,  "  Do  joa  still  parsevere  m  main- 
taining yom  ezTorj  uid  refasing  to  ask  xag  par- 

"  1  penerere  I"  leplied  Dartoa,  with  nnezam- 
pied  eompoiwe,  ttying  at  tha  «ame  time  the  tem- 
.aer  of  his  veapon  by  bending  it  against  the  floor: 
*  Czar  Peter  was  the  greater  man !" 

"D^A  »  him!  long  life  to  Charles  the 
Twdfikf  oriel  I,  drawing  at  once,  and  setting 
«iyseir  in  a  position.    Danas  did  the  same. 

"  Wail  I  wait !"  cried  Pylades,  full  of  anxiety, 
*wait,  I  mtist  gire  the  signal  I" 

"ehre  it,  thai,  aaickly,"  said  I. 

"Wait!  wait  I  I  have  thought  of  something," 
iKoiaefed  oat  poor  little  Pylades,  '*  wa't !" 

*■  I  will  tot  wait  f  cried  I.  "  Russian  friend," 
•aid  I,  atUreasiiig  Dnrios,  "I  connt  three,  aiid 
then  we  strike!    One!  two  I  three  I 

Ov  swords  struck;  and  the  same  moment  I 
wasdisarmed,  and  lay  orerthiown  on  the  gtxmnd ; 
Darius  sood  ov«r  me,  and  I  believed  my  last 
BMKTWiu  was  come.  Bat  how  astonished  was  I, 
as  «ty  enemy  threw  away  her  sword,  and,  taking 
me  by  tbe  luuid,  liAcd  me  ap,  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  cbeerfoUf,  "  Kow  that  yoo  have  had  satis- 
faction, lei  us  be  good  friemis;  you  are  a  brave 
little  being !" 

Pylades  lay  on  her  knees,  nearly  fallen  into  a 
•wooo^  Nestor  sat  upon  a  ladder,  and  cried  with 
all  her  migtu.  I  knew  not  what  to  think,  and 
atared  at  my  late  enemy,  on  whose  neck  a  woond 
was  bleeding  Tieely:  "Yoableedl"  I  exclaimed; 
"  I  have  killed  yon  I" 

"  Ah,  bah  I  it's  only  a  little  scratch  that  will 
aooa  be  weU," said  she ;  "for  the  rest,  I  mast  tell 
yoo  that  t  like  the  Russians  just  as  litde  as  you 
4o;  I  said  so,  only — "  she  Ivned  pale,  staggered, 
and  leqaired  a  seat. 
.  "  What  have  I  done  I  unfominate  that  I  am !" 
cried  i  in  agoay,  almost  oat  of  my  soises,  and 
threw  myself  on  tbe  ground  before  her.  "  For- 
give, oh,  forgive  me  1" 

Atkat  moment  a  terrible  alarm  soimded  at  the 
4oor;  Pylades  sHpped  aside  and  opened  it,  when 
in  Mtshed  tta  fencing  master  and  three  teachers, 
Md  the  next  oioment  I  lost  all  consciousness. 

It  was  not  till  some  weeks  afterward  that  I 
leained  we  had  been  betrayed  by  Pylades,  who 
bad  wrioea  to  one  of  tbe  teachers,  praying  her  to 
prevent  my  fo<diah  Intentions.  'Tne  letter,  how- 
ever, eame  too  late  for  that  poipose,  and  thus  the 
albir  wa5  over  as  they  entered. 

Brita  Kaisa — for  from  this  lime  I  christened 
•obodv  with  new  names — recovered  flom  her 
woond  in  a  .'hort  time,  while  I  lay  daageronsly 
m  above  a  ^aaner  of  a  year.  This  sickness, 
however,  was  beneficial  to  me,  for  it  calmed  my 
tepetnons  femper^itent. 
'  On  my  recovery,  I  learned  that  Brita  I^isa 
had  removed  with  her  parents  to  their  own  dwel- 
ling in  Finland;  that  she  had  visited  me  Ire- 
qo«itIy  in  my  illness,  and  had  expressed  her  re- 
gict  tut  they  most  leave  Sweden  before  I  had 
iceovated,  so  that  we  could  be  ftUly  tecoociled 


with  each  other.  I  also  was  grieved  not  to  hava 
said  one  kindly  word  to  her  at  starting.  But, 
howejrer,  my  violent  sickness  had  weakened  old 
impressions;  and  then  followed  a  variety  of  sor- 
rowful caases,  such  as  death,  adversity,  the  hav- 
ing to  earn  my  own  bread,  and  much  more  that 
inBuenced  my  disposition  beneficially,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  hard  lo  bear.  Thus  I 
foigot  the  absent  one — of  whom  enough  has  been 
said — and  now  to  the  present 

Twelve  years  were  passed  since  then;  I  had 
quite  forgotten  the  countenance  of  my  former  en- 
emy. I  had  forgotten  my  early  bravery ;  I  was 
become  a  grown  woman,  and  knew  how  to  ap- 

Sreciate  Czar  Peter,  and  even  to  wish  well  to  the 
lossians.  I  had  become  the  good  wife  of  Lars 
Anders  Werner,  and  now  went  out  with  him  in 
tbe  cabriolet  to  make  visits,  as  well-behaved  and 
quiet  as  any  Mistress  Praaentia  whatever  1 

Well,  now,  Maria  1  the  major's  lady,  on  whose 
sofa  I  now  sat,  the  stoat  gentlewoman,  with  the 
open,  pleasant  countenance  that  struck  me  at 
once  as  so  familiar,  yet  imfamiliar,  who  was  she 
but  my  former  thin  enemy  of  the  Gymnastic 
Hall,  Darius,  Czar  Peter,  in  one  word,  Brita 
Kaisa  I  Her  voice,  and  tne  scar  on  her  neck, 
blade  me  at  once  perfectly  recognise  her.  I  cai^ 
not  tell  you  how  much  I  was  excited.  I  felt  emr 
barrassed,  affected,  but  still  more  filled  with  mer- 
riment, which  prompted  me  to  break  into  excla- 
mations and  laughter.  The  spirit  of  joke  and 
mischief  got  the  mastery  of  me,  and,  taking  up  a 
knitting-needle  which  lav  before  me  on  the  table, 
I  put  myself  in  a  martial  attitade  before  her,  and 
exclaimed,  "Long  live  Charles  the  Twelfth  I 
We  strike  I    One!  two!  three  I" 

The  lady  looked  at  me  a  moment,  as  if  she 
thought  I  must  be  gone  mad,  and  then  exclaiaied 
herself  the  next  moment,  "Czar  Peter  was  the 
greatermani"  seized  another  needle,  and  opposed 
herself  to  me.  On  this,  we  dropped  the  needles 
at  onc^  and  laughing,  embraced  each  other. 

You  cannot  conceive  the  amazement  which 
this  scene  occasioned  to  Lars  Andeia  and  the 
major;  but  of  all  the  questionings,  the  explana- 
tions, the  astonishment,  and  the  laughter  that 
succeeded,  you  may  easily  imagine. 

Brita  Kaisa  and  I  contemplated  each  other 
anew.  "  The  thousand !"  exclaimed  she,  "  how 
old  you  aie  become  since  then  I" 

"  And  you  not  mote  amiable,"  UmiglU  I ;  but  I 
said,  "  Yon,  on  the  contrary,  ate  in  appearance 
much  yoanser,"  which  was  true :  the  fair  fat  lady 
was  much  handsomer  than  the  dark  thin  girL 

After  we  were  satisfied  with  narrating,  wonder- 
ing, and  laughing,  we  came  lo  speak  otthe  pleas- 
ures and  follies  of  childhood  m  general.  The 
gentlemen  grew  very  lively  over  the  histories  of 
their'wickcdness  and  their  adventures,  and  Brita 
Kaisa  declared  that  she  had  never  been  so  happy 
as  in  the  days  of  her  childhood.  All  appealed 
ananimous  in  considering  this  time  as  the  golden 
age. 

.  "Yes,  yea  I"  said  my  husband  at  last,  with  a 
sigh;  "it  is  a  good  time,  that  never  letaras  to 
us." 

"  Dearest,"  said  I,  somewhat  troubled  by  this 
childhood  enthasiasm,  "don't  imagine  that  it  was 
so  immeasurably  good.  Is  not  childhood,  to 
grown  persons,  uke  the  landscape  scene  in  per- 
spective 1  It  looks  so  beaatiful,  only  because  it 
is  seen  from  afar.  I  am  convinced  that,  as  a 
child,  yoa  had  many  weary  hours,  with  lessons, 
reproofs,  penances,  confinement,  and  many  other 
sach  things,  whi«h  C!KnB.o(.  affect  yop  ^o^," 
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Lars  Jmders  langbed. 

"I,  for  ray  part,"  contintied  I,  "will  never 
praise  the  days  of  childhood ;  to  me  this  time  was 
filled  with  lamentations  that  I  was  not  grown  op. 
Ah,  how  charmige  it  would  be  to  be  grown  ap, 
and  not  be  scolded  for  tearing  my  dress  I  Ah, 
only  to  be  grown  up,  and  drink  conee  every  day  I 
Ah,  how  fortunate  to  be  grown  up,  and  go  to  the 
biJl,  like  mamma,  in  a  gauze  dress,  and  with  pow- 
ers! Ah,  that  I  were  but  grown  up,  and  might 
read  romances !  I  ameonvinced  that  all  children, 
each  in  its  own  way,  have  these  rejrrets.  But 
grant,  for  a  momenl,  that  sometimes  children  may 
really  be  happy,  what,  after  all,  is  this  happiness  1 
A  happiness  fleeting,  and  but  half  understood, 
which  we,  therefore,  can  obiy  half  enjoy.  And 
when  we  at  length  reach  the  goal  of  onr  child- 
hood's desires — when  we  are  grown  up,  drink 
coffee,  read  romances,  and  go  to  balls — alas!  then 
that  ok!  has  taken  root  in  the  heart  itself,  and 
we  have  then  so  much  unrest,  that  we  may  be 
aUe  to  enjoy  the  true  rest.  And  here  have  we 
that  much  bepraised  happiness  of  childhood  and 
yottthr 

"  Really,  dwre  is  maeh  trath  in  what  madame 
Werner  baa  said,"  remarked  the  major,  gravely. 
"  That  was  cursedly  well  said,  that  about  the 
perspective.    Yes,  yes,  it  is  true." 

"And  so  your  early  youth  was  aot  happy, 
Franzi  Aa  1"  said  Lars  Anders,  looking  at  me 
as  if  half  sDrprised  and  half  grieved. 

"  No,  in  truth  it  was  not,"  letamed  I ;  "  I  was 
much  too  unquiet  and  unreasonable  finr  It  to  be 
happy;  and  without  quiet  and  wiihoat  reason 
there  can  be  no  true  happiness." 

"  Very  good,  veiy  good,"  said  the  major. 

Tea  was  bionght  in,  and  the  yoang  centle- 

Bb  came  In  at  the  same  time— three  bri»k,  live- 


ly young  men,  <mly  toe  eonntriied,  the  stepsons 
of  Brlta  Kaisa.  They  talked  of  homing,  and 
of  do^  and  horses,  from  which  sabjeet  the  con- 
versation naturally  tamed  to  Ibe  new  neighbour 
at  Rainm.  Thev  said  iftat  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can ;  "  And,"  added  one  of  the  young  men, "  very 
rich,  and  that  his  history  was  as  strange  as  that 
of  any  here  of  romance." 

"Yes,  certainly  I"  said  the  stepmemme,  shni^ 
ging  her  shoirMers,  "  I  am  e«»vineed  (hat  he  is 
very  mudi  Hte  other  people ;  bat,  dear  Robert, 
you  always  exaggerate  so." 

Robert  bhisbM,  as  if  he  had  said  something 
extremely  hnproper,  wbA  tn  mshed  the  young 
Adamite  swarm,  just  like  so  bmbt  gadflies, 
threw  themselves  dawn  to  the  tea-taUe,  and  en- 
deavoured to  possess  themselves  of  all  that  wars 
eatable.    The  mamma  endeavoured  to  i^in 

3uiet  by  a  lecture  on  good  behaviour;  but  the  lit- 
e  monsters  troubled  themselves  not  on  this  ac- 
count, nor  would  be  still  (ill  their  demands  were 
satisfied.  I  wished,  with  all  mv  heart,  that  IL«rs 
Anders  could  have  seen  this,  bnt  be  was  occu- 
pied with  the  gentlemen  in  another  room. 

"  One  must  not  subjea  children  too  much  " 
saiil  the  mamma;  "one  mast  leave  them  their 
freedom ;  for  by  this  means  they  grow  up  nata- 
ral,  and  not,  like  so  many,  artificial  and  affected. 
Have  you  zi^a  the  Miss  Von  P.s  V  asked  she. 
"Heavens!  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  see  them  sit- 
ting in  their  white  gloves,  with  their  screwed-np 
months,  thinking  themselves  so  grand  and  gen- 
"teel." 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  po.ihed  open, 
and  a  figure  stepped  in  which  no  one  could  ac- 
cuse of  afiectation,  for  her  hair,  her  dress,  her 
carriage,  all  seemed  to  be  uate  of  wind. 


"  Oaxfm  hare,  Mally,"  said  the  major**  lady, 
and  introduced  me  to  this  her  stepdaughter,  who, 
making  a  counesy,  much  after  toe  fashion  of  a 
bear,  turned  hersw  round  to  the  tea-table,  as  het 
brothers  and  sisters  had  done,  when  all  three  im- 
mediately btgan  to  quarrel,  and  some  such  amia- 
ble words  as  the  following  were  audible :  "Fjt 
am't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  1"  "Can't  you.- 
let  my  biscuit  alone,  you  pig,  yon  ugly,  ill-man-' 
nered  thing:  I'll  teU  mother  of  von  r 

But  the  mother  did  not  trouble  beiwU  about 
them.  The  gentlemen  came  io:  and  while  the 
Adacnites  ate  and  quarrelled,  and  we  on  that  ac- 
count might  hope  to  get  out  of  the  house  with 
life  and  uninjured  limbs,  we  took  oar  leave — 
Brita  Kaisa  and  I'shakingeach  other  mostkiikd- 
ly  by  the  hand,  and  excbaagiag  mutual  good  and. 
neighbourly  widies.  I  deterlained,  however,  in 
my  own  mind;  not  soon  again  to  put  myself  in 
bodily  danger  from  timber  missives,  nor  even 
again  to  be  coinplimented  on  my  former  good 
looks.  The  major,  too,  accotnfKUiied  mi  to  the 
cabriolet,  and  appeared  to  be  gftMlj  pleased 
with  me.  For  myself.  I,  too.  most  confess  that 
the  visit,  on  tfee  whole,  had  afiordsd  me  pleasure  ; 
still,  I  Mt  the  house  with  two  Httie  (boms  ia  my  ' 
bean.  The  first  of  these  wa&,  that  Lars  Anders 
had  declared  himself  to  baVe  been  so  wonderfal- 
ly  happy  in  childhood,  and  had  sighed  over  the 
remembrance,  as  if  the  present  were  as  heavy  as 
lead.  Secondly,  I  feared  I'had  talked  too  tnocb 
and  with  too  much  warmth  jn  a.plaoe  wtere  I 
then  was  only  for  the  first  tine.  I  feared  my 
husband  might  not  be  pleased  with  me,  and 
night  feel  disposed  to  set  "very  bad,  very  bad," 
against  the  "  rtrj  good,  vwy  geod,"  of  the  ma- 
jor. I  woald  have  given  my  life  jost  to  have 
Known  what  he  thought  about  it,  rat  (he  good 
man  sat  beside  me  stodc  still,  and  notioU  no- 
thing bat  bis  tegers. 

I  must  know,  thonght  I  to  nyseU^  and  b^an- 
puzzling  my  brain  how  I  dioald  iatre^nee  the 
snbjeet,  when,  jnat  as  I  was  aboot  to  open  my 
lips,  he  said,  "  I  am  sorry,  indeed,  Fumy,  that  \ 
yon  had  not  a  happy  chiMhood  I" 

"  Bat  it  makes  me  a  great  deal  more  sorry,"' 
said  I,  just  ready  to  cry,  "  that  yoa  were  so  ter- 
ribly happy  in  yoor  youth  that  3Fon  can  never 
be  so  happy  again,  and  that  all  aAer-pleasure- 
mas(  be  neevy  in  comparison.  You  bad  more 
pleasure  in  your  ball  then  than  yon  can  have 
now  in  your  wife  "  * 

"  You  little  fool  I"  said  he,  looking  at  me  wltb 
soeb  an  expression  of  astonishment  as  at  onee  ap- 
peased me,  "yoa  really  cannot  think  so — yott- 
cannot  think  me  so  mad  I  yes,  trafy,  that  time 
was  good,  bat  this  is  fer  better  I" 

"Thank  Qodl"  said  I,  seiUy,  and  dsep.y 
gratefiiL 

"  And  then,"  continued  be,  "  I  tnink  the  chiM- 
hoodof  bat  few  is  as  happy  as  mine  was.  Wheit 
I  think  how  the  whole  world  seemed  to  sijile  on 
me  then ;  what  I  felt,  when  I  lay,  lookiog  ap- 
ward  towards  heaven,  in  the  grass,  and  heard 
the  rustling  aronml  me  in  the  wood;  when  t 
thick  how,  later  in  life,  I  w«it  wandering  through' 
(hose  woods  about  Ramm;  how  everything 
around  me  seemed  life  and  plessore— then.  Fan- 
ny, I  may  well  wish  that  fan  had  experienced 
as  happy'a  childhood  and  yotnh  as  I  have  dotfe." 

"But life, liketheyear,'' replied  I,  "has some- 
times an  afier-summer,  and  I  feel  that  mine  has 
begun." 

Lars  Anders  took  my  hand  in  Us,  and  prelit. 
ed  it;  not  a  word  was  said,  bat  we  wre  happy; 
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■aad  Oe  edbriokt  roDed  n]fl31y  sloa(  tfie  level 
foad  homeward. 

"  What  s  desolate  region  this  is  I"  exclaimed 
I,  aAw  a  wtiilf,  and  sorprised  by  scenery  I  was 
sot  &Biliar  wilb;  "it  is  nnliKe  oar  valley — 
-wtere  are  we  1 — for  here  aw  onlr  iriU  and  wood." 
"  We  are  in  the  neighboorSood  of  Ramm," 
nptied  he.  "I  have  purposely  taken  this  road, 
t  foa  may  see  the  place  where  my  youth  was 
L  Independently  of  (his,  too,  both  Ihe 
and  pane  are  worth  seeing.  I  am  glad 
&at  nobody  is  living  here  now ;  it  is  always 
vaiafal  lo  tee  a  place  desolate  where  people  are 
Uvtag,  and  where  life  might  be  enjoyed." 

"  Bm  who  eoold  properly  enjoy  life  here,"  I 
asked,  "  wkoe  allis  so  black  and  dreary  1  That 
loBR  alley  is  black  as  a  chapeh-vaalt !  and  there, 
«t  the  end,  is  that  the  home  1  Ha  I  it  looks  like 
aa  aid  castle  haimted  by  ghosts!" 

"  And  yet,"  he  replied,  "  here  has  been  great 
hafpiatm  gyeat  joy ;  and,"  added  he,  "  great 
aonow,  also  r" 

■  Whatt  haa  soow  lalsfortnne  happened  here  1" 
ajkedl. 

"  Yes,"  he  icplied,  "a  mtafbttOBe— bnt  how  is 
the  place  overgrown  f 
"Like  a  acar  over  a  doaed  wonnd,"  said  I. 
"Tnwr  replied  he,  "tme,  thank  Ood  I  It  is 
a  kag  tiiae  since  I  was  heie ;  aad  now  I  hardly 
hBMT  it  again;  and  that  hooae,  bow  dark  tt  has 
keeoawr' 

"laasure  yon," said  I,  " k is haaued:  Im 
a  little  gray  num  peeping  thnngh  a  wiMow." 
"  Penapa  the  oov  resident  la  dready  come," 

"  If  be  be  not  mose  cheerfnl  than  this  ^ao»— " 
«ke  eatarioiet  stopped,  and  we  alighted.  I  looked 
op  with  a  eettam  feeUag  of  reverence  and  an 
iety  to  tbe  attMly  old  hooae,  which,  with  its  tall, 
twtvaieried  fatmde  and  black  tower,  and  its  ad- 
joimag  dan  wiags,  bore  a  resemblanoe  to  a 
•voopiagowL  Tall  oaks  grew  annnid  it,  and 
■MliyofnteleaetdUdnBMthewood;  acrvice- 
•rees,  pi^ilais,  and  nalm-wiUowa  Ihiuaged  found 
the  waUa  aad  looieed  in  at  the  windows,  like 
people  cfDwdiBg  to  gaaeapon  a  royal  table.  To 
the  lefl,  silfery  water  gleamed  oat  between  the 
uses  the  Helga  Sea,  the  watei  beside  whieh 
Bosenvifc  Uaa  so  pieanatly. 

la  the  middle  of  the  coort^  whieh  was  neiw 
eompleiely  ovenrown  with  weeds,  an  tevalUed 
Meptane,  ataadutg  amid  moss-eavered  water, 
(old  that,  in  eailier  dqrs,  there  had  once  been  a 
stattly  fanalain  there.  Everything  looked  deso- 
late  and  onfaappy;  yet  there  was,  as  we  soon 
psroeived,  a  movement  in  the  hoose,  thongh  not 
ofgbaai.  The  great  door  stood  open,  and  pres- 
couy,  a  workman  coming  oat,  we  learned  fiom 
him  that  the  jdace  was  about  being  immediately 
prepared  for  Ihe  new  resident,  mho  was  sfaortfy 
e^Kcted  here. 

We  aniered;  and  I  coakl  not  help  being  sdr- 
prised  by  the  size  of  the  rooms  and  the  view 
Brom  the  other  side  of  the  bailding,  and  was  al- 
most ready,  with  a  oettain  ladv,  to. exclaim, 
*■  Ail !  bow  glorionriy  beantifol  u  it  here  I  here 
trees,  aad  then  wooers  t"  I  rejoiced  myself  in 
the  fme,  wide  landscape,  extending  over  woody 
heights  and  sorroonding  meadows.  To  the  len 
lies  the  Helga  Sea :  nay,  indeed,  it  flows  ap  lo 
the  very  walls,  which  are  bnilt  upon  a  low  rocky 
point,  gaiianded,  as  it  were,  with  alder-basfaes, 
Hbile  the  water,  breaking  in  little  waves  on  the 
laacb,  makes  delicioos  music. 

In  one  of  the  baadsomest  rooms  I  was  greatly 


surprised  to  find  a  magnificent  oigan,  which  has 
lately  been  set  up  there. 

"  Mr.  Romilly  is  very  fond  of  music,"  said 
the  overseer  of  the  work,  who,  with  ^reat  polite- 
ness, had  gone  through  the  rooms  with  us. 

"  Of  wl^t  country  is  he  1"  asked  my  husband. 

"  He  is  a  Portuguese,"  was  the  reply.  "  He 
was  attached  to  Don  Miguel's  party ;  inherited 
afterward  the  property  of  an  li&cle  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  will  now  coche  and  enjoy  this  great 
wealth  tn  our  country,  because  it  is  the  quietest 
and  most  secure  in  the  world." 

"That  ts  good  luck,"  thought  I;  "we  shall 
next  have  Don  Miguel  himself  for  our  neigh- 
bour in  Ramm !" 

I  could  not  resist  Hying  the  organ,  which  was 
of  a  magnificent  althooga  somewhat  too  strong 
a  tone  for  my  laste ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  en- 
chanted me ;  and  I  know  not  how  long  I  should 
have  sat  before  it,  had  not  Lars  Anders  remind- 
ed me  that  it  was  already  erening. 

"  Now  the  only  agreeable  things  in  this  house." 
said  I,  "  are  the  organ  and  the  prospect  towards 
Rosenvik.  I  would  not  live  here  for  all  the 
wealth  in  this  world;  still,  on  an  autunm  even- 
ing, I  would  gladly  come  here  by  moonlight,  if 
you  would  only  come  with  me.  Bear,  and  waiiaer 
about  to  see  whether  it  be  not  here,  as  in  old  cas- 
tles of  which  I  have  read;  whether  there  be  not 
moving  walk,  ghost-like  shadows,  blood  stains 
which  can  never  be  effaced,  bails  of  thread 
which  roll  after  one's  heels,  and  at  last  trans- 
form Ifaonselves  into  bloody  daggers—"  heif'I 
suddenly  paused,  fbr  my  husband  sighed,  and, 
glancing  at  him,  I  saw  that  his  usually  fHendly, 
good-natared  coimtenance  had  become  so  dark 
mat  I  shuddered,  and  turned  round  involaatAi^, 
to  see  whether  a  ball  of  thread  were  not  fgllow- 
ing  US;  btit,  thank  (zodi  I  saw  nothing;  and 
then,  with  secret  haste,  followed  him  out  of  the 
hooML  and,  the  moment  we  descended  the  steps, 
a  flmt  of  jackilawB  fimm  the  tower  flew  over 
onr  heads  into  the  wood. 

"And  here  it  was  so  joyfttL  so  beaatifall" 
sighed  Lars  Andns ;  "  it  was  a  home  for  yooib, 
for  joy,  and  love  I" 

"But  how  is  it  so  diffferent  now  V  asked  I; 
"  and  why  did  JMb  ckirt  mire  leave  a  dwelling 
whidi  is  or  finer  than  Carlsfors,  and  which  had 
once,  yon  say,  tat  more  lively  guests  than  jack- 
daws T" 

"  Beeaas»— because,"  hesitated  he, "  she  ezpe> 
rieaced  a  great  som^  here.  Do  not  speak  (o 
her  of  Ramm,  Fanny:  da  not  tell  her  tnat  yon 
have  been  here;  another  time  I  will  tell  you 
why.  This  laige,  beaatifnl  wood,  which  is  near- 
ly a  Swedish  mite  in  eirenmference,  is,  or,  rath- 
er, was,  a  park ;  now  the  paths  are  grown  up; 
biit  we  will  often  come  and  look  about  here." 

"  It  is  very  gloomy  here,"  said  I ;  yet  while  I 
was  even  speaking  these  very  words,  a  ray  burst 
forth  finm  the  descending  sun,  and  threw  a  gold- 
en giory  upon  the  dark  gray  house  and  on  the 
snmmit  of  the  wood.  I  <k>  not  know  how  it  was, 
bftt  at  that  moment  the  name  Serena  came  into 
my  mind,  as  if  it  had  been  the  literal  significa- 
tfon  of  tnis  sunbeam ;  the  sunbeam,  however, 
soon  died  away  in  the  advancing  twilight. 

"Thus— yes,  exactiv  thusl"  said  Lars  An- 
ders, with  a  melancholy  smile,  as  he  observed, 
with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  the  illumined  and  again 
darkened  house. 

We  moirated  the  cabriolet  in  silence,  and  si- 
lently drove  towards  home.  As  we  came  into 
more  cheerful  scenes,  I  seemed  to  breathe  mom 
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ttetly.  and  as  it  seemed  to  me,  at  length,  that  our 
thongnts  bad  dwelt  quite  long  enough  on  the  old 
croirs  nesi,  I  raised  my  voice,  and  a&lted, "  Bear, 
where  does  Serena  livel" 

A  smile  came  over  his  face,  like  sunshine  in 
the  wood,  and  be  said,  "  Yes,  she  is  lovely !" 

"  Tlia.  I  believe,"  said  I ;  "  but  where  does  she 
Uve  \" 

"  She  tires  in  the  city,  and  is  the  handsomest 
and  best  girl  in  the  whole  place,"  said  he. 

"But,  Bear,"  remonstrated  I, " yon  ftave  never 
•poken  to  me  about  her." 

"  I  prefer  leaving  people  and  things,"  said  he, 
"  to  speak  for  themselves :  you  shall  soon  see  her ; 
for  one  of  these  days  we  will  go  and  pay  a  visit 
totheoldDahls." 

I  was  intending  to  ask  still  farther  qaestions, 
when  a  great  rain-drop  hit  me  upon  the  nose; 
then  a  second,  and  then  a  third,  till  it  was  a  per- 
fect shower.  We  sought  for  the  umbrella,  but  it 
bad  been  foigotten,  and  now  handkerchiefs  and 
•bawls  were  in  requisition  to  cover  my  bonnet — 
bat,  ah!  in  vain;  my  gauze  state-and-festival 
bonnet  was  entirely  rumed  before  we  reached 
home  I  Shape,  fr^hness,  colour,  and  flowers, 
all  were  wet  through  and  spoiled  forever.  But 
the  only  discontented  face  wnich  this  misfortune 
occasioned  was  Bear's. 

And  so  ended  the  first  visiting-day. 

TBI  SECOND  TtatTlNO-OAT. 

What  does  the  bird  of  passage  dol  He  goes 
restlessly  wandering  about  the  world,  seeking  for 
bimself'a  place  where  he  may  build  for  himself 
«  home  to  dwell  in,  since  he  finds  no  rest;  and 
who,  indeed,  does,  till  he  has  found  a  home,  a 
little  world  for  himself,  in  which,  aAer  his  own 
^esites,  be  may  live  in  rest  and  freedom  1  And 
when  he  has  found  a  spot,  or  a  tree,  in  which  he 
trill  abide,  then  carries  he  together  leaves,  and 
wool,  and  straw,  and  builds  for  himself  a  home ; 
there  he  can  rest,  sit  up  alofl  in  his  nest,  look  out 
on  the  world  below,  and  sing;  and  so  till  the  next 
time  of  his  wandering. 

And  now,  after  this  little  preface,  I  shall  con- 
duct you  to  the  bird's  nest  of  Miss  Hellevi 
Hansgiebel.  As  I  ascended  the  steps  to  the  door, 
I  must  confess  that  my  heart  was  not  as  light  as 
a  feather,  for  the  words  "  malicious  and  ndicu- 
lons"  lay  heavy  on  my  conscience;  bat,  from  the 
topmost  step,  down  flew  Miss  Hansgiebel  to 
meet  me,  embraced  me  with  smile* ;  and  I,  on 
nr  part,  heartily  returned  her  embrace,  thinking 
'with  m^'self, "  Miss  Hausgiebel  is  a  sensible  per- 
son ;"  m  which  opinion  I  was  only  the  more  de- 
cided the  more  I  looked  about  her  bird''<  nest 

The  little  house  was  a  perfect  little  moseom. 
Excellent  copperplate  engravings,  and  painliiws 
by  good  masters,  omameoted  the  walls;  beautinl 
busts,  in  bronze  and  plaster  of  Paris,  were  taste- 
fully arranged  abont.  One  was  delighted  to  find 
one  room  a  library ;  and  in  another  was  a  collec- 
tion of  shells,  minerals,  and  many  curiotu  nat- 
ural productions,  arranged  under  glass;  all  in 
good  preitervation  and  well  disposed.  Wherev- 
er, ir.  short,  we  cast  our  eyes,  indications  of 
mioil  and  sentiment  were  seen;  while  the  lively 
little  Hausgiebel  herself,  leading  us  here  and 
there,  and  explaining  all  to  us,  was  not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  collection. 

"  But,  •really,  it  is  quite  charming  here,"  ex- 
claimed I,  quite  happy  and  refreshed  by  what  I 
had  seen :  "  no  one  can  experience  emtui  here !" 

"  Your  words  afibrd  me  a  great  pleasore,  dear 
Madame  Werner,"  replied  Miss  Hmnsgiebel,  in 


a  lively  voice, "  for  it  is  my  highest  wish  to  diiv* 
away  this  wearisome  enemy,  mnui,  with  all  ita 
attendant  yawnings  and  vapours.  All  that  I 
have  collected  together  in  two  years  is  metely  to 
prevent  my  friends,  and  more  especially  myself 
experiencing  auuii ;  and  my  daily  occupation 
and  my  pleasure  are,  continually,  to  bring  into 
my  nest  some  new  straw  or  other,  or  to  rear* 
range  the  old.  You  see  this  engraving,"  said  she. 
pointing  to  a  St.  John  after  Domenichino,  "  and 
this  bead  of  Venus,  in  plaster  of  Fans.  I  re- 
ceived them  yesterday,  and  to-day  they  make 
me  quite  happy.  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  pur- 
chase  original'  masterpieces,  but  I  can  posses* 
myself  of  copies;  and  thus,  at  small  cost,  collect 
around  me  the  ideas  of  great  artists." 

"  But  Oute  masterpieces  are  all  original," aaid  I, 
as  we  entered  the  little  cabinet  of  natural  history. 

"Yes,"  answered  Miss  Hansgiebel,  "and  oa 
this  account  they  are  tlte  most  valuable  that  I  po«> 
sess.  The  Qreat  Artist,  God,  acts  here,  as  witk 
a\\,en grand seignemr.  He  has  scattered  nis  inim> 
itable  works  of  art  over  land  and  shore,  in  wil- 
demess,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  ibtelf ;  th« 
earth  is  full  of  them ;  and  mankind  has  nothing  la 
do  but  to  go  out  and  collect." 

These  remarks  were  to  me  gnile  unexpected. 
"Oh,  Miss  Hansgiebel,"  said  I,  "you  are  rigbtl 
bow  much  richer  might  we  not  make  our  live*, 
if  we  would  gather  of  the  good  that  is  around 
us;  if  we  all,  each  day,  brought  home  a  straw, 
as  you  call  it !  but  too  often  we  go  about,  lik* 
the  blind,  seeing  nothing." 

"  Ah,  tnat  is  the  misfortune  I"  said  she ;  "  could 
not  the  doctors  operate  upon  this  kind  of  cat»> 
ractr 

"  That  of  itself  would  do  no  good,"  said  mr 
husband :  "  it  requires  another  sort  of  operation.* 

"Ob  Lord  I  what  do  yon  mean,  Dr.  Werner  V 
asked  she. 

"  That  one  finds  in  many  people  a  sleepiness^ 
a  heaviness  of  disposition  which — " 

"  I  hate  all  heavmess,"  interrupted  Miss  Hafi*^ 
giebel,  with  a  spring  like  that  of  a  frightened 
bird:  "it  sends  lead  into  my  heart  onlv  to  hear 
the  word  spoken.  I  have  rigorously  striven  to  fly 
from  it,  and,  in  my  terror,  have  taken  refuge  in  m« 
bird's  nest;  but  even  here,  alas!  I  must  acknowl- 
edge that  there  is  a  law  in  the  worM.  which  may 
be  called  the  heavy  law,  and  which  draws  oar 
bodies  down  to  the  earth ;  yet  I  strive  to  keep  my 
aoul  free,  and  to  collect  subjects  of  thought 
around,  as  a  bird  may  fly  abont  the  world,  and 
drink  dew  from  the  flowers  of  Eden.  Were  I  a 
Corinne  or  a  De  SutKl,  {  shonM,  perhaps,  pos- 
sess enough  in  myself.  I  should  then  sit  down 
in  my  little  home,  a  Ivre  in  my  hand,  and,  like 
the  nightingale,  endtant  my  friends  with  the 
((ones  of  my  voice  alone.  But,  as  I  am  only  Hel- 
levi Hausgiebel,  moderately  gifted,  both  in  body 
and  soul,  and  yet  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  make 
it  agreeable  to  those  around  me,  I  hare  called 
these  rhildien  of  art  and  n'atoic  to  my  assistance ; 
and,  if  my  visiters  experieiice  eimui,  I  can  only 
assert  that  it  must  be  their  own  holt." 

The  live^  lady  said  a^l  this  as  she  led  us 
down  into  her  g»t]en,  into  flowery  vine  and 
sweetly  smelling^ peach-houses;  and  then  show- 
ed us  many  beantiAfl  and  ran?  plants,  which  she 
herself  cultivated,  and  called  her  children.  The 
BinJ's  Nest  consists  merely  of  a  honw  and  gar- 
den ;  but  the  garden  is  large,  well  fenced,  and 
richly  furnished  with  trees  and  flowers. 

We  partook  of  a  collation  in  a  pretty  little  pA- 
rilioa  in  the  gatdcs  ;  aad,  wUle  we  were  mm 
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•ecnpnd,  eftha  yMten  from  the  city  made  their 
appearance,  among  whom  was  Lagman'Hbk, 
viio  was  received  by  Miss  Haas^ebel  with  pe- 
culiar cordiality.  Tlie  converaauon  was  gener- 
al, bat  soon  lomed  itself  apon  (he  new  neighbour 
at  Kamm,  about  nrhom  the  most  varioas  reports 
and  coojecuires  were  given.  By  lams  he  be- 
longed lo  all  nations,  and  bis  journey  here  was 
ascribed  lo  the  most  various  causes :  the  most  gen- 
erally accepted  of  wiiich  was,  that  he  was  a  spy ; 
but  what  he  had  come  to  spy,  nobody  could  ull. 

"Now,  I'll  bet  anything,"  said  Miss  Hausgie- 
bel,  after  many  guesses  had  been  made  about 
him, "  that  oar  iU-renowned  neighbour,  after  all, 
-will  torn  ow  qaite  a  simple,  and  nothing  bat  a 
worthy  man,  who,  tired  of  his  own  country,  is 
•one  here  into  Sweden  to  divert  himself  with 
■hooting  hares  and  roebacks.  I  have  lived  ten 
years  at  Bird's  Nest,  and  have  never  seen  either 
a  spy,  a  reoq^e,  or  ibe  hero  of  a  romance.  I 
ftney  these  races  are  all  extinct  in  the  world. 
On  the  coelrary,  I  have  seen  many  people  who 
«•  weary  of  themselves,  and  who  want  to  get 
Tid  (rf'  the  harden  of  life.  God  grant  that  this 
jace  may  become  extinct  also  I  I  have  not, 
however,  any  objection  that  this  new  neighbour 
ahoald  hie  a  man  of  the  first  class— nay,  I  wish 
k ;  it  wDoId  mjike  the  whole  cotutry  lively,  and 
might,  perhaps,  somehow  occasion  an  interesting 
lomance." 

The  conversation  was  continued  long  on  this 
■nbject,  and  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit. 

Miss  Hausgiehel  belongs  to  that  rare  class  of 
peoide  who  not  only  can  keep  np  a  lively  con- 
versatian  themselves,  hot  seem  to  deco;^  good 
things  oat  of  others.  I  was  quite  surprised  to 
kear  how  witty  Lars  Aada*  was ;  he  and  Miss 
Haaagiebel  jested,  one  against  the  other,  and  ban- 
tared  one  another,  like  goad  old  friends.  She 
followed  OS  to  the  garden-^oor,  as  we  came  away, 
and,  I  fancy,  read  in  ray  eyes  that  I  wished  to 
make  some  apologv  for  the  remark  I  had  so  in- 
advcileaUy  made  mes  we  first  met;  for  she  took 
my  hand,  and  said,  in  the  most  cordial  maniter, 
"  Come  often  to  Bird's  Nest,  my  good  Madame 
Werner;  I  cars  nothing,  afler  all,  if  people  do 
My  that  oU  Miss  Hellevi  is  malicioiu  and  ri- 
maloas.  I  myself  have  heard  the  report,  but 
it  wQl  DM  occasion  her  one  more  gray  hair  than 
■be  has  already.  She  will  not  appear  so,  how- 
ever, to  Madame  Werner,  and  she  is  bold  enongh 
to  beg  yoa  to  come  again;  and  Dr.  Werner,  I 
hope,  win  accompany  bis  wife.  But,  remember 
tkis,  I  do  iwt  compel  yoa — I  hate  compulsion  in 
social  Ufs ;  and,  dear  Madame  Werner,  if  yon 
should  ever  say  to  the  doctor,  *  Ah,  good  has- 
band,  we  really  must  pay  a  visit  to  that  old  Miss 
Helleri  Hansgiebel  I  She  is  a  wearisome  per- 
aoD,  but  still  she  pressed  us  so!'  then  I  pray 
TOO,  in  Heaven's  name,  not  to  come;  and  even, 
indeied,  if  you  were  never  to  come  again.  Miss 
Hellevi  would  say,  all  the  same, '  The  Werners 
are  good-hearted  people,  and  it  would  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  see  them  often.' " 

"But,"  said  I,  "the  Werners  are  not  so  lib- 
eral ;  they  reckon  confidently  on  seeing  you  soon 
at  Rosenvik,  and  will  take  it  ill  if  yoa  dd  not 


"  Is  it  passible  1  then  I  will  be  among  the  first 
to  come!"  said  the  lively  little  lady,  and,  kOising 
our  hands,  flew  away.  Flew  away,  I  say,  be- 
caoae  she  resembles  a  bird  in  so  remarkable  a 
Banner;  all  her  motioos  are  quick — taoqaickto 
b*  graceful. 

Am  the  cabriolet  ban  as  slowly  away,  in  the 


peaceful,  beautiful  summer  evening,  I  endeav- 
oured to  discover  clearly  what  was  the  impres- 
sion which  the  Bird's  Nest  and  its  possessor  had 
made  upon  me.  I  had  experienced  pleasure; 
Miss  Hau.^giebel  plea.sed  me,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, because  she  had  so  kindly  forgiven  my 
stupidity  ;  secondly,  on  account  other  dwelling, 
and  her  philosophy  of  life:  but  still  I  was  not 
completely  salisned.  One  out  after  another  rais- 
ed itself  m  my  mind  against  her  Bird's  Nest; 
then  another  biU  raised  itself  against  this  objec- 
tion ;  and  so,  at  last,  to  disentangle  myself  from 
this  hut-warfare,  I  determined  to  draw  Lars  An- 
ders into  it. 

"  Bird's  Nest,"  I  begsm,  "is  very  neat,  pretty, 
and  intoresting :  but—" 

"  But  what  ¥  questioned  he. 

"  But  I  miss  a  something,"  said  I, "  in  this  lit- 
tle maseam,  when  I  think  of  it  as  a  home.  It 
seems  to  me  as  if  there  were  something  dry, 
something  egotistical,  in  the  whole  cstablisn- 
ment." 

"  How  sol"  asked  Lars  Anders,  attentively. 

"  How  shall  I  say  1"  deliberated  I.  "It  seems 
to  me  as  if  the  love  of  the  shells  had  dried  up  the 
teart  Whom  does  Miss  Hausgiehel  make  nap- 
py by  her  establishment  and  her  life  1  Who  is 
benefited  by  them  1" 

"My  dear  Fanny,"  replied  my  husband,  "  we 
must  take  care  not  to  judge  too  severelv,  and  not 
to  take  that  word  beJieJU  too  one-sidedly.  It  is 
true  that  Miss  Hansgiebel  leads  a  pleasant  life 
for  herself,  but  she  imparts  pleasure  also  to  her 
fhends.  'There  would  exist  less  moral  informa- 
tion and  less  pleasure  in  this  neighbourhood  if 
Miss  Hansgiebel  and  her  Bird's  Nest  were  not 
here.  Her  Wednesday  >nr&i  are  as  liveljra*' 
they  are  interesting.    We  will  often  go  to  them." 

"Now,  yes,  Bear,"  said  I,  "it  is  very  well 
that  she  amuses  the  people;  it  is  very  well  that 
somebody  will  give  themselves  the  trouble;  but 
still,  I  think  that  her  house  would  be  more  at- 
tractive if  it  could  offer — how  shall  I  express  it  I 
—a  more  lively  human  interest" 

■■  It  is  not  without  such  a  one,"  returned  he, 
"  even  though  it  be  concealed.  Miss  Hatisgie- 
bel  has  a  young  sister,  who  made  an  imhappy 
marriage,  and,  in  consequence,  became  extreme- 
ly unfottonate.  When  she  was  a  widow,  and 
had  lost  an  her  property,  her  sister  Hellevi  was 
not  only  her  excellent  mend,  but  took  her  to  live 
with  her,  and  became  the  support  of  her  and  her 
daughter.  This  poor  lady,  an  estimable  mother, 
has  become  averse  to  society  through  her  mis- 
fortunes. If  you  had  gone  to  the  upper  story  of 
the  house  yon  would  nave  seen  still-life  there, 
not  less  interesting  than  Miss  Hellevi  and  her 
museum;  human  beings  cannot  love  one  another 
better  than  these  two  sisters  do." 

"If  there  be  such  an  egg  in  the  Bird's  Nest," 
said  I,  "  I  am  perfectly  satisfied ;  for  yon  see,  my 
own  Bear,  that  without  a  loving  human  heart,  I 
can  consider  no  dweHing  happy,  even  were  it  fhU 
of  works  of  art  and  jewels.  But  long  life  to  Miss 
Hellevi  Hausgiehel  and  the  Bird's  Nest!" 

TBS    TBIBO   VIUTINO-DAT. 

A  meager  dar  in  a  rich  house.  The  house 
would  be  magnificent,  but  it  is  only  decked  out 
The  master  would  be  grand  seigneur,  but  boasts 
of  his  chandeliers  and  French  carpets.  The  lady 
would  he  of  the  highest  taste,  and  would  con- 
duct the  most  interesting  conversation^of  which, 
however,  .she  makes  only  an  extraordinary  mish- 
mash.   The  daughters  would  be  hi^ly  accom- 
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'  pUshed,  fall  of  talent  and  style,  and  hare  a  sort 
of  jargon,  from  which  only  proceeds  a  great 
emptiness.  The  son  would  be  a  person  of  great 
importance,  and  is  only  a  little  blonde  gentleman 
with  burned  hair.  The  whole  family  is  a  col- 
lection of  unfortunate  pretensions. 

A  great  inheritance,  a  patent  of  nobility  (N.B. 
— Mr.  Von  P.  says  that  he  has  merely  reassn- 
med  his  German  nobility  in  Sweden),  and  a  joar- 
ney  to  Paris,  hare,  according  to  their  opinion, 
exalted  the  family  of  the  Von  P.s  velY  high  in 
the  world.  For  the  last  two  years  they  nave 
been  settled  at  Briiaberg;  hare  spent  the  sum- 
mer there,  and  built  a  splendid  honse,  and  would 
BOW  pass  for  eagles  among  small  birds ;  after  all 
whicn  they  must  see,  witn  great  astonishment, 
Ml  ehirt  mire  look  down  apon  them. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Mrs.  Yon  P.  ia  a 
very  polite  lady ;  oiu  a  cenain  floorish  o(  con- 
descending iHendlioess  towards  me  took  away 
all  charm  from  her  politeness.  Sereral  young 
gentlemen,  who  were  calling  at  the  same  time, 
chatted  and  laughed  a  great  deal  with  the  young 
ladies,  Amelie  and  Adele,  who,  in  the  most  ele- 
gant moming-dresaes,  witn  fineat  glores  on  their 
hands,  sat  moring  their  beads  as  if  they  were 
fixed  on  steel  wire. 

Mr.  Von  P.  questioned  me  immediately  after 
Oeneralin  Mansfield,  examined  me  as  to  mr  re- 
lationship with  her.  I  had  nerer  thought  oi  this 
before,  and  it  made  me  sorry  to  discover  it.  Then 
we  began  to  speak  of  Stockholm,  and  of  all  well- 
known  people  there,  when,  behold  1  all  Mt».  Von 
P.'s  acquaintance  and  intimate  friends  were 
connts  and  countesses.  She  seemed  to.  think,  as 
an  especial  matter  of  course,  that  I  must  hare 
Vard  of  Count  Von  L.'s  family.  Count  Von  L. 
and  his  family  had  lately  been  at  Britaberg,  and 
now  the  Von  P.s  were  invited  to  pass  part'of 
the  summer  with  the  Count  Von  L.,  at  HT  The 
Von  P.s  had  made  an  excursion  with  the  Von 
.  L.S,  the  former  summer,  to  Uddewalla,  and  had 
resided  at  Gnstavusberg  together ;  the  Countess 
Von  L.  was  an  extntordmary  clever  person, 
whom  Mrs.  Von  P.  liked  as  a  sister;  and  the 
Miss  Von  L..S  were  pretty  and  accomplished 
girls,  UnU  a  fait,  cemme  ii /ant.  Madame  Wer- 
ner, of  course,  knew  the  Von  L.s1 

No,  Madame  Werner  must  confess  her  igno- 
rance. 

"At  Count  Von  L.'s," said  Mrs.  Von  P.,  "we 
met  the  best  sociehr  in  Stockholm.  I  there  met 
the  Baron  N.'s  family;  perhaps  you  are  ac- 
qaainted  with  themi" 

"  No." 

"Noti  They  are  of  the  highest  standing,"  said 
the  lady.  "But  I  cannot  helpthinkinr  that  I 
must  have  met  you,  Madame  Werner,  m  even- 
ing parties  at  Count  B.'s." 

"It  is  not  possible,"  I  replied,  "for  I  nerer 
was  there." 

"But,"  persisted  she,  "it  seeas  to  me  that, 
positively — Pardon,  but  might  I  inqtiire  Madame 
Werner's  family  namet" 

"Bitren." 

''Bare,  Bnren,"  said  she,  "an  old  noble  fami- 
ly, I  believe." 

"  I  don't  know;  I  beliere — "  said  I,  hesitating 
and  blushing,  for  I  knew  that  my  family  was  not 
noble ;  bat  a  little  miserable  weakness  had  come 
over  me. 

"Yes,  yea,"  continaed  Mrs.  Yon  P.,  in  a  con- 
solatory manner,  "it  ia  certainly  a  noble  name, 
bat,  in  onr  restless  times,  everjrthing  gets  so 
easily  confonnded.    Our  tamily,  for  instance, 
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which  is  descended  fh>m  an  old  Ucanaa  atootL< 
and  has  given  its  name  to  princes,  and  counts  of 
the  empire — our  family,  I  can  toll  yoa,  even  had 
forgotten- its  rank,  and  lived  anonymoos'T  ia 
Sweden,  until  Count  L.  said  to  my  husbano, '  It 
will  not  do  any  longer,  my  good  friend;  you, 
with  your  great  property  aoid  your  deserts,  must 
have  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  House  of  Nobles.' 
Much  more  of  the  same  kind,  too,  the  count  said, 
which  induced  us  to  assert  our  old  claims  to  no- 
bility. The  afiair  is,  to  be  sure,  in  itself  but  a 
mere  trifle,  e^iecially  In  our  times,  for  whoarer 
anticipates  the  age  a  little  sees  easily  that  edu- 
cation now  is  the  aristocracy,  and  art  as  good 
as  a  patent  of  nobility.  We  lire  in  an  enlight- 
ened age,  my  best  Madame  Werner,"  continued 
she.  "  and  my  friend,  the  Coontesa  L.,  alwmrc 
said, '  Education  gires  a  positive  rank.'  Now  it 
is  trae,  one  may  be  always  glad,  and  thank  God, 
not  to  have  been  called  Kicksudra  or  Wallqniat, 
Lofgrun,  Sjiigren,  or  such  like;  a  good  nam*. 
like  real  property,  is  always  a  picture  of  gaaa 
fortune.  When  pec^le  are  placed  by  fiue In  a 
h^h  station,  they  can  so  much  more  easiljr 
choose  their  acquaintance,  and  get  into  certaia 
circles.  Amelie,  Count  L.'s  sister,  the  Coontesa 
W.,  once  said— do  von  know  the  Countess  W., 
Madame  Werner  1'*^ 

"  No— yes— a  little,"  rqdied  I. 

"  Is  she  not  a  most  charming  person  t  Ame- 
lie said  to  herself, '  Ma $m>rvtMmimi:f>uwmt 
It  delights  aie,  Madam*  Werner,  that  yoa  know 
so  disUngniahed  a  lady.  Ah,  tell  ne  yet  sone 
more  of  your  acquaintances  in  Stockholm ;  per- 
haps it  may  happm  that  they  are  mine  also. 

I  acknowledge  to  yon  my  weakness,  Maria. 
I  sought  about  in  my  brain  after  counts  and 
counteeses.  I  believe  Mrs.  Von  P.  had  infected 
me  with  her pasaion  for  the  bigh-bora.  I  men> 
tioned,  therefore,  at  last,  the  Batoaess  R. 

Mrs.  Von  P.  looked  cootemptaously.  "  Don't 
know  her,"  said  she ;  "probauy  retire  liitiiiaiufr. 
At  Count  L.'s,  and  at  our  own  house,  the  very 
best  society  only  assembled;  arp  diplomalifii* 
was  at  home  with  us  and  Count  Von  L.'s." 

At  this  moment  I  suddenly  became  awaro 
that  Lars  Anders  was  glancing  at  me  wUh  the 
most  rogaish  grimaces:  this,  and  the  unforto- 
Date  attempt  I  had  made  with  the  Baroness  R., 
drove  the  rage  for  distinelion  quite  out  of  me ; 
and  in  order  to  make  myseW  at  once  quite  inde- 
pendent and  clear,  I  named  the  Cunily  of  his  Ex- 
cellency D.,  as  my  acquaintance  in  Stockholm. 

"Ah,  indeed!"  said  Mre.  Von  P.,  starting  a 
little,  "  I,  too,  have  been  there— a  few  times.* 

"  Oh,  I  was  there  twice,  three  times  a  week," 
said  I,  smiling. 

"Indeed!  on,  most  distinguished  hoose,"  r^ 
marked  she;  "  perhaps  the  countess  is  an  inti> 
male  friend  of  Madame  Werner  1" 

"No,  I  saw  her  bat  seldom,"  I  tctplied.  "I 
gave  music  lessons  to  her  daughters.'' 

"  Ah,  indeed,  yes !  on  account  of  the  acquaint- 
ance, I  suppose^"  said  she. 

"  No,"  I  replied,  boldly,  "  for  money.  I  was 
poor,  and  I  maintained  myself  thus." 

Mrs.  Von  P.  grew  red,  and  lodnd  quite  eia- 
barrassed;  but  Lais  Anders  smiled,  and  that 
gave  me  courage.  "  My  brother-in-law,  Beis- 
wall,"  said  I,  "  and  my  friend,  Madame  WaO- 
quist,  obtained  for  me  throng  Demoisrile  R, 
tne  governess  in  his  excellency's  honw,  the  si(> 
nation  of  music-teacher  to  the  daughter*  of  hk 
excellency's  family." 

"Yes.  indeed!  yes,inde«dl  yea,  indeed  I"  visi. 
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Wf  ^aile  oat  oT  ewoeitj  and  Uien,  wiafaing  to 
(ive  Ike  awTosatioa  another  tarn,  she  addiess- 
■«i  ker  daoglMcrs:  " My  dear  girls,  cannot  you 
piay  and  sii^  as  sometniog — some  of  thoae  pie- 
ces which  yoa  hare  sung  with  Miss  Von  L.  1" 

The  jroang  ladies  complied,  after  some  of  the 
(CBiieiaen  had  seconded  the  request  of  their 
Biolher,  and  sang  both  French  aad  Italian  pie- 
ces, which  they  spoiled  through  their  affected 
aad  taOekss  manner.  In  the  mean  time,  Mrs. 
VoQ  P.  talked  of  Colorit,  of  Weber,  Rossini, 
and  MeyerbMr.  "  Weber,"  said  she,  "  is  whim- 
sical, Pi«<"i  poor  in  melody,  bat  Meyerbeer 
exMis  ik««  all ;  he  is  troly  le  friaee  <U  la  mtt- 
aigiM.  Yoa  nost  not  imagine,  however,  Ma- 
daoM  Werner,"  aid  she,  "Chat  I  do  ikx  value  the 
pniMice  of  all  the  arts.  In  mv  opinion,  it  is  art 
alooe  vkich  eoofeis  on  (u  nigher  life;  and, 
thctelbie^  I  ^f«  given  to  my  daughten  the  same 
cdtMalioa  which  I  have  received  myself;  they 
are  arywiiilwi  with  four  langaages :  have  great 
taleat;  and  it  is  only  lately  that  we  nave  letam- 
«d  fmm  Pans,  where  they  have  been  to  perfisct 
ihfiflTH.  Have  yoa  been  to  Paris,  Madame 
"Wemerr 

-Wo." 

"Ak,  70a  miM  go  thete  soon,"  said  she.  "On 
Tit  •  Paris,  it  fea  *tgiU  uiUeitn.  My  dear  Ma- 
na,«oaJng  the  little  piece  that  Count  B.  sent  yoa. 
Co  voa  know  Coaiu  B.,  Mariamft  Werner  V 

«Wo.» 

"He  cooMS  to  as  this  summer,"  continued 
sIm;  "a  higiily  distioguished  yooDK  man." 

"  Is  your  honooi  acquainted  wiui  the  family 
-of  Gcwcier  Dahll"  asked  I,  bow  wearied  with 
beiDg  alwm  the  leqMHident. 

■'Ho — a  little,"  r^ed  she;  "our  circles  are 
•o  different— good,  very  ^ood  ^ple,  I  believe. 
Ikaw  seen  tbem  a  few  tmies  in  company;  the 
--arhat  do  yoa  call  them — the  Dahl — Dahlias, 
dim't  mix  much  in  the  better  society  of  this  place." 

"  Because  they  are  so  old,  I  presume,"  said  I. 
"  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  their  grand-daugb- 
tH-,  SiiBS  Lifvea ;  she  mast  be  very  amiable." 

"6he  is  a  very  pretty  girl,"  continned  Mis. 
Too  P.,  "  bat  a  poor  little,  misshapen,  sickly 
deature;  she  will  not  lire  long — the  whole  iam- 
ify  is  oT  fragile  heahh." 

"  A  little,  misshapeiL  sickhr  creature  I"  icpeat- 
«d  I,  gieatly  astoniMed ;  "  what  in  the  world — " 
'  But  I  had  not  much  time  to  be  astonished  on 
this  safejeet,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned 
Ike  WW  neighboor  at  Ramm  (I  be^  to  be  half 
wearied  of  besuing  of  the  new  neighbour),  and 
Mis.  Yoa  P.,  who  seemed  as  if  she  feared  the 
ooaveisatioa  might  stagnate,  threw  herself  zeal- 
onslr  iaio  the  subject. 

"Oh,  that  mast  be  an  interesting  man  I"  said 
she,  "  a  ime  Urm  iu  rtmuml  His  name  is  Ro- 
nanus,  or  Homolns,  and  he  is  an  Italian  of  a 
noble  line.  Be  mnidered  his  first  wife,  and  then 
coiraecied  himself  with  abeantiful  Elngiish  wom- 
aa,  with  whom  he  went  to  America ;  there  he  had 
adael  with  her  bfotker,  whom  he  killed — where- 
apoD  the  beloved  one  died  of  grief;  aitd  now  he 
bavcls  all  the  world  over  to  dusipate  his  sorrow, 
and  to  do  good,  tat  his  benevOlmce  is  as  great 
as  his  wealth." 

I  Ittfeoed  in  wonder. 

■■Sock  cocamstanees,"  continned  Mrs.  Yoa 
P.,  speaking  with  great  aSectalion,  "  belong  so 
«aitiKly  to  our  eccentric  and  passionate  times, 
ftat  we  oattaot  pass  senteitoe  on  them  according 
-la  seiRRe  moral  laws.  Deep,  passionate,  Byro- 
>  ceftun  Ihair-ovn  measniej  aiM 


most  take  eliaiate  also  inio  consideiation,  aad 
not  require  from  men  under  the  suns  of  the  south 
what  one  expects  from  those  living  in  oar  coldtr 
north." 

I  was  silently  astonished  at  Mrs.  Ton  P.'s 
words,  and  especially  by  the  expression  "  Oai 
eccentric  and  passionate  age ;"  but  it  soon  oc- 
curred to  me  that  she  drew  her  knowledge  of  the 
age  only  Irom  novels.  Observe,  ^ood  Maria, 
that  I  say  ra^ — because  norel-readmg  is  not  in- 
jurious, except  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  read- 


ng  lire  norela,  ikovel-readeTS,  and  novel- 
writers  I  especially  as  I  myself  am  one  of  them  1 
Mais  menimt  a  soi  mmitmi. 

The  yoang  ladies  sang  and  qnavered,  and 
seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  toat  then  was 
such  a  phrase  as  to  leave  off  I  went  to  them, 
and  was  mischievoas  enough  to  inquire  if  tber 
ever  sang  Swedish.  Whereupon  they  answered, 
No,  and  began  to  speak  of  Malibrao,  of  Paris, 
ana  soch  sabjeets,  withoat  speaking  well  of  anr 
of  them. 

Alfectatioit,  fidse  taste,  presumption,  how  I  de- 
test yon  I  and  on  that  account  I  will  now  make 
my  escape  from  the  arst  of  these  three  owl-sisters. 

Mrs.  Von  P.  took  a  ceremonious  and  coU 
adieu,  without  asking  me  to  come  again.  I  con- 
jectore  that  music  lessons,  and  my  acqaaintanca 
with  vxUl  and  fuitt  people,  made  Mrs.  Yon  P. 
leel  that  I  was  not  fit  to  mix  in  their  circles. 
Well — and  she  may  be  right  there. 

Oa  our  way  home  we  met_  wagons  laden  with 
goods  for  the  new  neighbour  at  Ramm.  After 
all  I  have  heard  of  this  man,  if  he  should  only 
be  a  common,  every-day  sort  of  a  person,  how 
vexed  I  shall  be ! 

Yesterday  aAemoon  we  wen  at  home,  aitd  i^ 
joioed  on  that  accoonL  L.ai3  Anders  worked 
like  a  regnlar  joiner,  and  I  read  to  him  what  I 
had  written  about  our  visiting-days.  It  gave 
him  pleasnn;  he  laughed,  and  yet  he  blaowd 
me,  at  the  same  time,  tor  having  spoken  with  so 
much  severitv  of  soime  persons ;  neither  was  he 
quite  satisfied  with  the  judgment  I  had  passed  on 
the  Yon  P  j. 

"  Yon  call  them,"  said  he, "  a  collection  of  im- 
fortunate  pretensions,  and  yet  you  have  seea 
them  only  once.  It  is  very  difficult,  my  dear 
Faimy,  to  pass  judgment  on  men  after  a  long 
acquaintance,  and  quite  impossible  to  do  so  after 
one  visit.  •  Beyond  this,  many  persons,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  exhibit  such  different  sides 
of  their  character.  1  have  seen  people  affected 
and  ridiculous  in  society,  whom  1  have  admired 
by  a  sick-bed ;  many,  in  one  case  wearisome  aad 
assiuniog,  who,  in  another,  have  been  discreet 
and  agreeable.  Others,  again,  have  eccentrici- 
lies  at  one  time  which  they  lose  later  in  Ufe; 
many  torn  their  best  side  inward,  and  perform 
the  noblest  actions,  while  the  worki  is  laughing 
at  the  fool's  cap  which  they  seem  to  czhibS.  fi 
may  be  so  with  this  family." 

"Granted,  grasted,  dear  Bear,"  said  I;  "and 
I  promise  you  that,  assooa  as  I  become  aware 
of  the  lair  side,  I'll  paint  it  in  my  best  colours." 

"  But  were  it  not.  better,  till  then,"  argued  be, 
"to  place  the  faults  more  in  the  shadow  1  It  is 
exactly  by  such  over-hasty  judgments  that  man 
injures  his  neighbour;  for  nobody  reflects  tba^ 
one  fault  does  not  spoil  the  whole  persoo." 

"  What  wooM  you  have  1"  asked  I :  "you  dis- 
tress me;  d^  yoa  wish  that  I^shoidd  tbiow  all 
I  have  written  into  the  fits}" 
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°  *No,  let  it  be  as  it  is,"  said  he)  «' the  mind  of 
your  reader  will  probably  saggMt  what  I  kave 
said." 

"Bat,  fi>i  greater  secnrity,  Bear,  and  to  ease 
my  own  coDscience,  I  will  make  ber  partaker  of 
owt  little  conversation." 

And  this,  my  best  Maria,  I  hare  now  done. 
Ah,  1  shall  always  remain  an  over-hasty  person, 
who  judges  by  first  impressions  1 
Forgive  me,  and  love  still  your 

Frinzmka. 


CHAPTER  III. 

1  coMS  from — a  better  world;  I  hare  been  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  I  Do  yon  wish  to  know 
how  it  looks  there  1 

There  was  a  patriarch  and  wife:  and  only  to 
see  that  ancient,  venerable  couple,  made  the 
hean  rejoice.  Tranquillity  was  upon  their 
brows,  cheerftil  wisdom  on  their  lips,  and  in 
their  glance  one  read  love  and  peace.  A  band 
of  angels  sunoooded  them ;  some  little  children ; 
others,  blooming  maidens,  of  whom  one  particn- 
lariy  fixed  my  attention,  because  she  so  perfectly 
answered  my  idea  of  a  seraph;  not  because  all 
the  other  angels  surrounded  her,  not  because  she 
was  so  beautiful — for  she  was  not  beautiful — but 
because  she  looked  so  pore  and  loving,  and  be- 
cause she  seemed  to  be  there  for  the  nappiness 
of  all. 

Now  she  was  with  the  patriarchs,  bud  mutual 
love  beamed  from  glance  and  gesture ;  then  she 
lilted  angel-children  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  and 
embraced  them;  and  then  she  spoke  joyotis, 
graceful  words  with  the  angel-maidens.  She 
was  a  kind,  heavenly  being,  whose  happiness 
seemed  to  consist  in  love.  She  gave  a  sign,  and 
nectar  and  delicious  fruits  were  carried  around, 
while  she  herself  took  care  that  the  children  had 
as  much  as  their  little  bends  could  grasp. 

The  beauty  of  innocence  seemed  throned  upon 
her  white  and  graceftilly  moulded  forehead, 
which  affected  me  as  if  by  the  foresight  of  a 
heavenly  vision.  The  expression  of  her  beaati- 
fiil  bine  eyes  was  clear  and  holy,  and  had  that 
qniet  basbAilness,  that  candour,  which  delights 
US  in  children.  I  never  saw  a  glance  which  ex- 
pressed so  much  inward  goodness,  which  spoke 
so  plaitily  that  her  whole  world  was  pure  blessed- 
ness. The  light  brown  hair  was  of  wonderful 
beao^  and  brighmess,  and  the  skin  white  and 
transparent;  in  short,  I  never  saw  a  form  so 
mnch  resembling  a  beautiful  sool,  nor  a  manner 
which  so  much  reminded  me  of  music. 

I  learned  that  this  affectionate  maiden  was 
called  Serena,  and  that  the  children  bad  assem- 
bled to  celebrate  her  birthday.  All  gathered 
themselves  around  her,  all  stood  in  need  of  her, 
•U  listened  to  her,  and  all  werri  listened  to  by  her. 

"Ah,  Serena  I"  said  the  angel-maidens, "  sing 
OS  •  The  Flower  Gatherer,'  that  lovely,  sweet 
song." 

"Oh,  Serena  1"  besought* the  angel-children, 
"play  to  PS,  that  we  may'Uance." 

"  I  will  do  what  you  wish,"  said  the  kind 
Serena,  "but  what  shall  I  do  first  1  I  fancy  I 
must  first  play  for  the  children,  and  then  we  will 
ask  the  stranger  lady  to  sing  us  that  beautiful 
song,  because  she  sings  it  better,  certainly,  than 
Ido." 

Serena  sat  down  and  played,,  while  the  young 
danced  and  the  old  smiled,  so  that  it  was  a 
pleasiue  to  see.   AAer  the  duioe,  the  finit-basket 
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was  again  carried  round,  and  then  Serena  atf  ea 
me,  in  the  name  of  all,  to  sing  "  The  Flower 
Gatherer."  I  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  the 
little  band,  with  oranges  in  their  hands,  thronged 
around  me ;  their  rosy  cheeks  and  joyful  glances- 
animating  my  song. 

"  Ah,  once  more !  once  more  I"  burst  forth  from. 
all  sides,  when  I  had  ended ;  so  I  sang  it  yet  once, 
and  twice  again ;  the  little  angels  seeming  as  if 
they  could  not  be  satisfied.  The  patriarcha- 
thanked  me  for  my  song,  even  as  heartily  as  ifa» 
children,  and  I  thanked— the  poet. 

Serena  then  introduced  games  of  various  kinds, 
and  all  was  laughter  and  fun  during  '><ese  games  ;- 
and  while  I  sat  by  the  patriarchs,  there  stole  in 
one  little  angel,  who  possessed  a  strong  portion  ^ 
of  earthly  covetousness,  and  took  something  from 
the  hoard  of  her  sister.  Serena,  who  at  that  mo- 
ment was  handing  nectar  to  the  patriarchs,  fol- 
lowed the  child  with  her  eyes,  and  then  going 
after  her,  took  her  aside,  and  said,  with  a  grave, 
although  mild  coantenaCce,  "Why,  little  Eva, 
did  you  takeyour  sister's  apfriel — was  it  right  1* 

"  She  had  two,  and  I  had  none  1"  stammered- 
out  little  Eva,  frightened,  and  ready  to  cry. 

"  Because  you  had  eaten  yours,"  remarked 
Serena ;  "  but  in  no  case  had  you  a  right  to  take 
your  sister's  fruit;  that  was  very  wrong,  Eva." 

"  I  thought  nobody  saw  me,"  said  the  Utile  one, 
weeping. 

"  But  if  no  one  else  saw  yon,  <3od  saw  yon; 
and  he  does  not  love  children  who  do  what  is 
wrong.  Go,  now,  and  lay  the  apple  down  agaia, 
dear  Eva." 

Uttle  Era  went  and  laid  down  the  apple  agnin> 
(if  great  Eva  had  only  done  the  same !),  and 
with  tears  on  her  cheeks,  said  to  Serena,  "  But, 
then,  won't  yon  love  me  any  more  1" 

"  Will  you  promise  me  not  again  to  take,  with- 
out permission,  what  does  not  belong  to  yoal" 
askra  Serena,  softly,  but  seriously. 

"  Ob,  yes  I''  sighed  the  Utde  one,  "  I  won't  da 
so  again  I" 

"  Then  I  shall  love  you,  and  you  shall  be  my- 
dear  little  Eva  again,'  said  she,  taking  the  child 
upon  her  knee,  and  letting  it  quietly  weep  on  her 
bosom. 

This  little  scene,  of  which  I  was  a  secret  spec- 
tator, while  I  was  chatting  with  dte  old  peoples 
gave  me  a  picttue  and  a  lesson  which  I  sbali> 
not  soon  forget 

At  the  Dabls,  also,  as  everywhere  else,  the  new 
resident  at  Ramm  was  spoken  of;  not  in  the 
spirit  of  extravagant  conjecture ;  some  things 
which  were  good  and  noble  were  related  of  him; 
the  man  certainly  was  not  Don  Miguel,  and  there 
was  joy  over  him  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

In  this  kingdom  of  heaven  there  was  s  little 
sparrow,  but  not  like  any  sparrow  I  ever  before- 
saw ;  it  was  tame,  and  full  of  a  human-kindness : , 
the  angel-children  were  particularly  charmed 
with  iu  All  was  laughter,  ou.stle,  and  merriment, 
as  the  sparrow  flew  about,  sitting  ever  and  anon 
on  their  little  heads,  and  "  GoM-gelb  I  gold-gelb  I" 
was  repeated  by  all  the  jubilant  company. 

So  pa.ssed  toe  whole  evening,  with  games, 
dance,  song,  and  laughter.  At  one  time,  the  an- 
gel-band, conducted  by  Serena,  came  and  danced 
round  the  patriarchs,  enclosing  us  in  the  joyiU 
circle,  till,  again  breaking  loose,  in  the  midst  of 
song,  they  dispt.-sed  to  form  new  groups. 

However  beautiful  and  joyous  it  might  be  ir 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  still  we  must  think  of 
retumiDg  to  our  little  earthly  home ;  so,  after  we 
hsd  supped  with  the  angels,  we  se»  oot  on  m» 
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'way ;  bat  the  woititj  patriarchs  and  the  lorelj 
Sctvna  pnjed  as  mi  warmly  ana  eaintsiUy  to 
eonte  mmq  and  spend  a  whule  day  with  uem, 
thai  we  gare  oat  hands  upon  it;  and  1  mast  coo- 
lers thai  1  desiied  uuthing  mure.  On  the  way 
home  1  cuald  talk  of  nuiniiig  but  iSeiena,  and 
went  to  sleep  wiUi  her  lorety  image  in  my  souL 
Pertiap&,  m  time,  1  may  cuine  tu  see  ilu!>  1am- 
Uy  in  a  more  prusaic  light,  and  then  yuu  will  re- 
ceive a  less  poetical  picuue.  Life  wears  oftener 
its  every-day  than  its  lesiiral  garb.  This,  bow- 
ever,  1  Icnow,  1  have  had  a  heavenly  vision. 

Away  from  home  may  he  good,  but  at  home 
Js  best!  So  liave  I  often  ihougbt  during  the  two 
jdeasant  days  i  have  passed  quietly  in  looking 
alter  my  own  aflairs,  in  laming  my  Bear  and  my 
liule  animals.  All  goes  on  quite  well ;  six  hens, 
three  ducJcs,  and  two  turkeys  are  now  m^  inti- 
mate acqoaintance.  I  have  caressed  and  led  the 
cows  lo-day;  the  fine  creatures  t  the  lai^est  and 
handsomest  of  which  1  have  christened  Audam- 
Ua,  in  memory  of  the  beautiful  northern  my- 
thoioer,  of  which  1  have  read  in  the  symbolical 
loieof  iheEdda. 

What  of  my  hoabandl  Since  he  has  given 
iq>  his  little  vices,  he  has  acquired,  God  Iraows 
how  I  continually  a  greater  mfluence  over  me. 
This,  however,  is  certain,  that  he  is  good  and 
leasonable.  Yesterday  evening  he  came  into 
oor  best  siuing-ixx>m  with  the  pipe  in  his  month, 
hat  stood  at  the  doorway  looking  at  me,  and 
made  such  roguish,  questioning  grimaces,  that  I 
nirang  up,  embraced  both  him  and  his  pipe,  and 
drew  them  both  into  the  room.  I  was  so  happy 
that  the  pipe  did  not  hate  the  room — but  leally 
loo  much  friendship. 

190. 

liiss  Hellevi  Hausgiebel — sprigfatliness  to  the 
reiy  roof— supper  on  Svano ;  and  thus  have  yoo 
yesterday  afternoon.  She  seemed  to  me  like  pre- 
served ginger:  whoi  one  takes  a  little,  one  mids 
it  lefRshing  and  delicate,  but  all  day  long  is 
^te  loo  much. 

"Bear,  come  here,  angel:  what  say  yoa  to  this 
egmparison  1" 

'  That  it  is  malicioas,  and  that  yon  yooiself 
aie  linger  I" 

"Ginger!  that  yoa  are,  yoa  bear  I" 

The  sisiers-in-law  are  come.  Yesterday  nwm- 
ing  we  Kceived  a  note  from  Ma  ekirt  mire,  in- 
viting OS  to  go  for  the  evening;  in  the  Am  place, 
because  she  wished  to  see  us ;  and,  secondly,  be> 
eanse  she  wished  us  to  receive  the  relations  with 
her,  irtio  were  expected  that  evening  at  Carls- 
Ibrs.  "  If  the  Utile  wife  will  come  the  first," 
added  she, "  I  shall  be  right  glad  to  see  her;  and 
for  that  paipose  shall  send  my  Norrkopings  car- 
ruge  with  the  brown  horses  aner  dinner  to  Rosen- 
vik.  For  this  once  I  will  harden  my  conscience 
by  separating  man  and  wife:  still.  If  they  can 
come  together,  so  much  the  pleasanter." 

I  was  verjr  curious  to  see  the  brothers-in-law 
and  their  wives.  My  husband,  who  was  over- 
joyed by  the  thought  of  seeing  again  his  beloved 
Imther  Peter,  cotild  not,  however,  on  account  of 
several  patients,  reach  Carlsfors  before  evening ; 
aa  I  went  alone  in  the  Norrkopings  carriage, 
which  te  pleasanter  than  the  heaven-chariot. 

I  foandLagmao  Hok  with  AfocAireflwrc.  He 
eomes  rej^ulariy  once  a  week,  and  brings  from  the 
city,  where  he  lives,  newspapers  and  law  docu- 
ments ;  for  Api  ckirt  mirt,  who  has  a  strone  sense 
ofrig^t,  has  many  la^rsnits.  She  talks  with  him 
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a  gpau  4eal  alsai  her  affairs,  in  which  he  takw 
na>re  iaWtsi  ihWB  in  bis  own ;  and  so  talk  ihey 
till  «>liee  comes  in,  dunng  which  meal  she 
shows  hersell'  a  most  agreeable- hosteva.  Thi» 
lasts  till  six  o'clock ;  then  says  Ma  cAtrt  nine, 
"Now,  legman,  we  will  walk;"  and  Uie  tw» 
parade,  siue  by  side,  op  and  aown  the  large 
room.  This  time  may  oe  regarded  as  one  of 
rest;  for  the  two  never  speak  a  word,  excepting 
mat  Ma  chin  mire,  who  goes  with  h^r  hands  be- 
hind her  back,  says  uncvasingly,  yet  almost  in-- 
audibly,  and  only  by  the  movement  of  the  tongue^ 
"Trallala,  trallala,  irallalal  trallala,  trailala, 
trallalal"  This  walk,  which  has  come  to  be 
called  trail,  lasts,  probably,  half  an  hour,  on 
which  Ma  dUre  mire  says,  "  Now,  legman,  let 
us  sill"  on  which  the  two  sit  down,  and  begin 
to  chat  again,  bat  not  of  business,  but  of  the  gooA  • 
old  times;  of  the  then  living  remarkable  people; 
relate  anecdotes,  and  drink  tea.  So  haVe  they 
paraded,  trailed,  and  chatted,  above  twenty  years  t ' 

The  Legman  has  sometimes  wonderful  fits  of 
absence:  ne  will  place  himself,  for  instance,, 
within  a  doorway,  or  against  a  wall,  and  there 
stand  for  hoars,  in  deep  thought,  without  once 
moving  from  the  spot.  Sometimes,  at  table,  too, 
if  he  would  pour  out  a  glass  of  water  or  wine,  be- 
never  notices  when  the  glass  is  full,  bat  keeps 
poaring  on  till  it  runs  over  the  table.  Ma  dun 
mire  is  not  much  pleased  when  such  accidents 
occur ;  but  she  never  speaks  one  unfriendly  word 
to  him  on  the  subject,  out  jokes  him,  merely,  on 
his  "  poetical  distractions."  Nevertheless,  if  she 
see  his  large  hand  reaching  towards  a  bottle,  shs- 
mostly  is  beforehand  with  him. 

But  I  let  my  pen  fly,  like  a  wild  bird,  from  one 
object  to  another.  1  returo  now  to  the  evening 
when  the  relations  were  expected. 

Both  Ma  dire  mire  and  her  house  were  in 
their  most  festival  garb.  The  shirka,  or  helmet- 
cap,  sat  high  and  proud  on  her  serious  brow,  and 
she  marched  throi^  the  large  room,  by  the  Lag- 
man's  side,  with  the  air  and  carriage  of  a  gen- 
eral. All  the  doors  stood  open,  and  all  the  step* 
were  crowded  with  servants  in  livery. 

"Welcome  now,  my  dear  Fianziska,"  said 
Ma  dire  mire,  feaehing  to  me  her  hand  with  a 
stately  bearing;  "you  will  now  make  the  ae> 
qaaintance  of  your  new  iamily.  We  shall  se« 
what  these  young  ladies  are  uke :  in  the  mean 
time,  my  heart  I  go  and  do  what  yoo  like,  while 
I  finish  my  walk. 

I  took  permission,  and  went  to  see  haw  th» 
chambers  of  the  sisters-in-law  looked.  I  found 
the  coarse  toilet-covers  had  been  replaced  with 
others  much  finer,  which  gave  me  pleasure.  In 
every  other  respect,  too,  the  rooms  were  comfort- 
ably furnished ;  all  was  sutetantial,  convenient, 
and  clean ;  but  I  missed  something  of  the  poetry, 
something  of  the  luxury  of  lifii,  without  which- 
life  and  hdme  would  only  be  mere  necessary 
establishments. 

"  Ma  dire  mire,"  thought  I, "  will  leave  this  to- 
the  ladies  themselves,  will  leave  them  to  beanti' 
fy  their  own  little  world,  according  to  their  own 
taste."  Although  I  could  not  but  confess  that 
this  was  best,  I  felt  irresistibly  compelled  to  an- 
ticipate some  little ;  and  going,  therefore,  into  the 
garden,  gathered  a  quantity  of  flowers,  which 
grow  there  in  saperabnndance ;  hastily  wove 
two  i^rlands,  one  of  which  I  hong  over  ej»eh 
Tookins-glass,  and  then,  disposing  glasses  of 
flowers  about  the  rooms,  pleased  myself  in-  no 
small  degree  with  the  friendly"*spect  they  gave. 
Presently,  however,  I  heard  a  strong  voice  b*> 
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-Iliad  me.  "  Ym,  indeed  1  it  ia  jaw  pleasnie,  it 
It  1  to  go  rompiog  about  in  my  gaixlea,  and 
among  my  toweisl  What  did,  you  think  I 
sbooldsw  tothatl" 

I  tumea  round,  and  looked  somewhat  teirified 
at  the  severe  countenance  of  Ma-Mre  mire. 

"Now,  now,  don't  look  so  UbtU,"  said  she, 
her  coontenaoce  changing,  and  patting  me  on 
the  cheek  ;  "I  will  say  no  more  than  that  yon 
are  poetical,  and,  if  you  choose  to  fill  the  cham- 
bers of  your  sisters-m-law  with  plunder,  that  is 
your  business,  not  mine;  the  udng,  however, 
looks  very  pretty.  I  see,  my  dear,  that  you 
are  not  without  taste;  and  now,  if  yon  will  have 
a  cup  of  tea,  come  out  with  me,  I  have  no  in- 
diaalion  to  wait  for  the  young  gientry.  Hok  is 
standiag  in  the  saloos-door  in  one  of  his  reveries, 
bat  we'U  see  if  we  cannot  wake  him." 

As  I  followed  her  into  the  sakxai,  I  heard  my 
hasbMid's  steps  in  the  next  room,  and  whispered 
to  ber, "  When  he  asks  after  me,  yon  know  no- 
thing aboat  me;"  and  hid  myself  behind  an  open 
door. 

Ma  Mm  min  winked  her  approbation  of  my 
tittle  trick,  and  be  ealcied  at  the  same  moment. 

"Where  is  my  wifeV  asked  he,  as  soon  as 
'lie  had  greeted  her  and  kissed  her  hand. 

"  I  have  had  no  intelligence  of  her,"  KpUed 
«he ;  "  I  have  not  seen  her." 

"Lord  OodI  where  can  she  bel"  exclaimed 
1m,  in  such  an  a^tated,  terrified  manner,  as  quite 
anectedme;  so,  after  be  had  looked  on  ^  sues, 
and  was  just,  turning  to  leave  the  room,  I  sprang 
forward  and  clasped  my  arms  around  him. 

Ah!  how  sweet  it  is  to  know  (hat  one  js  be- 
loved; but,  for  aU  that,  I  would  not  play  such 
another  joke  I 

"Hat  ha!  hal"  laughed  oat  iUacUrtaUre,  at 
onr  embracing. 

Ml  cUre  mm  sealed  herself  at  the  top  of  the 
great  saloon;  called  me  to  sit  near  her;  and 
then  ordered  Lars  Anders,  L^man  Hok,  and 
Tuttin,  to  arrange  themselves  in  the  half  circle 
around  her.  I  saw  by  this  that  she  was  bent 
upon  a  great  scene,  which  should  be  imposing  to 
'  the  young  ladies ;  for  thus,  in  order  to  approach, 
they  would  have  to  pass  up  the  long  saloon.  I 
assore  yon  that  my  heart  was  full  of  sympathy 
for  them;  and,  in  the  depths  of  my  soul,  I  thank- 
ed my  husband  for  his  kindness  in  letting  me 
make  Ma  cUre  nurc't  acquaintance  in  the  im- 
fromptu  manner  I  did,  thus  preventing  me  hav- 
ing to  pass  the  ordeal  of  a  solemn  presentation, 
which  would  have  been  a  horror  and  stum- 
bling-block to  n^. 

Ml  din  mire't  strong  nerves  prevented  her 
liaTiBg  any  idea  of  such  feelings;  and  while  we 
sat  at  onr  post,  she  merrily  and  graphically  told 
«f  her  first  presentation  at  court ;  and  how,  for  a 
long  time  ^forehand,  she  had  practised  making 
her  reverences  before  five  chairs ;  and  then  how 
these  reverences,  after  this,  were  performed  be- 
fore the  crowned  heads  themselves. 

She  described  the  whole  scene,  and  the  prin- 
cipal persons,  with  so  much  life  and  spirit,  that 
I  mtgot  where  I  sat,  and  why  I  sat  there,  when 
a  carria^  was  beara  approaching. 

Md  dun  min  paused^  and- 1  started  up;  so  did 
my  husband ;  but  she  laid  immediately  her  heavy 
hand  ioterdictingly  upon  my  arm,  and  said  to  us 
t>oth,"SitsUlll  the  old  one  shall  be  first  to  bid 
them  welcome,  and  the  old  one  will  await  them 
here  I" 

She  looked  solemn  and  dignified,  and  T  sat 
•iAwn  again  with  a  beating  heart.    Myhnsband 


looked  undetermined;  but  as  he  listened  to-  the 
rommotion  and  sound  of  voices  in  the  ball,  he 
said,  "  It  ts  only  Jean  Jacques  t"  and  sat  down 
again. 

The  next  moment  steps  were  heard,  and,  with 
a  loud  voice,  a  servant  aimounced  "  Baron  Jean 
Jacques  and  his  lady  I" 

A  silken  dress  rustled,  and  a  lady  entered, 
probably  of  my  age,  but  taller,  conducted  by  a 
gentleman.  She  looked  altogether  eanme  UJmd, 
stepped  quickly,  but  with  great  self-possession, 
tbroueh  toe  room,  towards  Ma  dirt  min,  who 
raised  heiself  majestically,  and,  advancing  a  few 
paces  to  meet  her,  looked  highly  imposing.  The 
young  lady  courtesied  very  deeply,  and  kissed 
the  offered  hands,  as  I  had  done,  while  Ma  din 
m)r«.  in  return,  kissed  her,  but  <Hily  on  the  fore- 
heao ;  embraced  her,  and  tiade  her  welcome,  ho- 
ping she  would  find  herself  agreeably  at  home  in 
this  honse.  Next,  she  salutca  Jean  Jacoues,  and 
that  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  she  had  saluted 
myhusband  before. 

The  new  comer  and  I  sat  down  near  each 
other;  at  first  we  were  a  little  excited,  but  soon 
calming  ourselves,  became  most  friendly,  and 
engaged  in  an  agioeable  conversation;  In  short, 
I  greatly  admired  this  first-seen  sister-in-law, 
by  namie  Jane  Maria.  She  is  not  handsome, 
but  has  something  superior  in  her  appearance, 
while  her  form  is  exq'uisitive.  Her  remarks  and 
demeanoiu'  show  both  gentleness  and  understand- 
ing; her  toilet,  also,  is  very  pleasing  and  ap- 
propriate; a  brown  silk  dsess,  a  gold  chain  ^d 
watch,  a  simple,  but  stylish  bonnet,  trimmed 
with  clear  blue,  which 'accorded  admirably  wi(h 
her  hair.  It  alwajrs  gives  me  pleasure  to  see  a 
lady  who  understands  the  art  of  dressing  well; 
it  is  a  sign  both  of  understanding  and  taste. 

"  But  where  is  Peterl"  asked  my  husband,  at 
least  seven  times  before  the  first  salutations  were 
over. 

"  Peter  comes  later,"  answered  Jean  Jacoues, 
at  length ;  "  that  is,  if  he  come  at  all  to-night 
It  pleased  Ebba,"  continued  he,  "  to  go  to  sleep 
at  C,  where  we  diaed,  and  she  wonldnot  wake. 
Peter  called  and  knocked  to  no  purpose,  so,  at 
last,  I  and  my  wife  left  them,  in  order  that  Ma 
din  nin  might  not  expect  us  in  vain.  I  thought 
Ebba  might  just  as  well  have  slept  in  the  car- 
riage,  since  she  never  looks  at  the  country,  but 
sits  wrapped  up  in  her  double  crape  cap." 

Ma  din  min  slightly  moved  her  eyebrows, 
and  Lars  Anders  drew  his  down,  when,  in  that 
very  same  moment,  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
door. 

"  There  he  is,"  exclaimed  my  husband,  and 
rushed  out,  before  Ma  din  mire  could  call  him 
back,  like  a  bomb,  through  the  open  door,  to 
meet  bis  beloved  brother.  She  shook  her  head, 
however,  and  looked  angry,  while  t  loved  him 
all  the  more  for  bis  affection  to  his  brother. 

Behold,  now,  the  sister-in-law.  Number  two. 

A  slight  little  figure  floated  in  petulantly,  but 
graeeftiUy;  the  eyes  half  shut;  a  little  straw  hat 
hanging  on  the  arm ;  a  little  cap  with  rose-col- 
aaiei  ribands  inclined  to  one  ear,  and  kissing, 
as  it  were,  on  the  other  side,  several  locks  ot 
dark  brown  hair  which  flowed  negligently  forth. 
Her  husband  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  while 
he  was  stopped  in  the  doorway  by  a  second  em- 
brace from  bis  brother. 

Ma  din  min  raised  herself  maiestically,  as 
on  the  first  occasion,  and  advanced  three  stepe 
towards  the  little  sylph ;  but  she,  to  our  great  as* 
toBishment,  floated  past,  without  looking  np  w 
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ko;  and  thiowiag  heiself  neKBgent^  into  the 
anaed  ehair,  fiom  vrhick  Ma  aire  min  had  the 
■wwMiit  befoie  risea,  ezeUimed,  "Ah^I  am  so 
firtigniid,  so  iatigned,  so  wann,  that  I  must  <lie ; 
•h  1^  vhiie  the  sUkea  tsbe  which  she  woce  iall- 
iOgopea,  showed  afiMeeamtoic  diesa,  and,  still 
Sutbet,  the  rsiy  prettiest  of  all  little  feet 

Oh,  that  jroa  oonld  hare  «een  JUd  Mr*  mirel 
31ie  stood  as  if  thnndentrack  I  while  Peter, 
'Tsahing  fi>nnfd,  seized  Ebba's  hand,  aad,  ea- 
4earoariBg  to  raise  her  ihrni  the  diaii,  whisper- 
ed, "EUio,  in  Heaven's  name,  bethink  theel 
£Ua,  it  is  Afe  <A«r«  awfK." 

"  Heavens  1"  exclaimed  Ebba,  like  onewaken- 
-cdeUoCadieagoi,  and  looked  op,  with  a  pair  of 
tteaatiAil  broea  eyes,  to  Iba  great  lady,  just  as 
peofte  look  Dp  to  a  chorch  steeple.  Jtfe  Mr* 
mirt,  on  her  Me,  approached  her  with  a  oodb- 
teaaoee  that  Messed  to  express,  "Whatever  sort 
«f  an  extnerdiaaiy  little  ereatore  are  y«af" 

As  the  two  ewe  aboot  to  meet,  Ebba  snatched 
bet  hand  suddenly  fraa  her  husband's,  and, 
T'T'^C  i^mid  a  ehair,  threw  both  her  arms 
aroond  Afe  eiine  Mira's  neck,  and  kissed  her  with 
all  the  gMce  and  freedom  of  a  child.  This 
•eeaiad  to  make  a  peenliar  impisssioii  m  the 
elder  lady,  who,  graqrinc  her  little  penon  in  both 
hsr  large  hands,  (daoed  Mr,  like  a  ebild,  in  her 
aims,  and  eairied  her  noder  the  chandelier, 
which  was  th^  lit  up  with  the  beams  of  the  set- 
ting son,  and  examined  what  seemed  like  a  cher- 
nVk bead awnNmiied with ligfau  Ebbalughed, 
aiHt  ve  all  were  obliged  to  laugh  tooj  while  Md 
<kirt  aun'i  loud  "Hal  ha  I  hal"  resomided 
above  aU.  She  patted  aad  pinched  the  cheeks 
of  the  ill-trained,  l«t  loTcly  yoong  creature,  Ull 
ber  Ibie  daik  eyebrows  eontiacied  themselves, 
and  she  exelaimed,  a^ain  and  again,  "  Let  me 
go '}'  Bat  Jifo  Mr*  mtre,  who  wished  somewhat 
to  nmish  her,  jested  still  with  her,  as  people  jest 
with  a  child ;  bat  at  lenxth,  as  tears  filled  her 
eyes,  she  shook  her  friendly  t^  the  hand,  kissed 
ber  forehead,  and  salated  Peter  with  the  words, 

"  Clunnse  your  wile,  my  dear  son,  otherwise 
she  will  chastixe  yoo." 

Ebba  greeted  me  most  nagracioBsly,  never 
<Bce  looked  at  Lars  Anders;  &it,  throwing  ber- 
selTon  a  a^^  looked  thniagh  the  room  and  on 
the  compai^with  an  ait  of  indtferenee.  Ma 
Mr*  min  made  no  remark,  bat  saw  all  this  Tdth 
a  oeriaiB  bitteniess  of  mien  which,  according  to 
my  thought,  seemed  to  say, "  We  shall  soon  bnog 
yoo  iaio  order,  little  malapert." 

Kotwilhsiaiiding  all  this,  Ebba  is,  from  head 
to  ibot,  the  very  prettiest  little  creature  that  I 
cwr  saw.  She  resembles  more  a  fairy  than  a 
Iminan  bting;  bat  her  coontenanca  is  somewhat 
ilisfigared  1^  an  ezpiessioo  of  soperclUoasness 
and  pertness  which  especially  plays  aronnd  the 
smaU  moath  and  the  dilated  nostril.  It  is  true 
that  she  is  very  young,  bat  she  seems  to  me  to 
be  one  of  those  yoong  creatures  who  are  partic- 
ulaily  hard  to  train.  Lars  Anders  seemed  to 
think  the  sam^  and  looked  upon  her  and  Peter 
with  a  troubled  air.  Peter,  to  all  appearance,  is 
desperately  in  love  with  his  little  bamorsome 
wife,  who,  on  her  part,  does  not  appear  to  tron- 
Ue  herself  patticalariy  about  Um;  nor  does  it 
appear  extraordinary  that  he  has  not  inspired 
love  in  saeh  a  young,  childish  creatnre^  Peter 
js  singularly  plain  in  person;  has  a  very  large 
nose,  and  bis  veliow-grajr  hair  stands  towaids 
all  points  of  ihe  eompass.  In  maimer,  he  is 
<[aiet  aad  introTetted ;  yet  his  eyes,  whic^  are 
hand^nme,  have  an  expnisiaa  which  is  speak- 


ii^andftUlefsoal.  He  sat  the  whole  eveniat 
as  if  sank  into  himself;  pressed  Lais  Anders's 
hand  sometimes,  and  glanced  oAen  at  his  wife^ 
who  lay  (m  a  sola  and  slept.  The  evening 
would  have  been  veiy  tedious,  had  it  not  been 
Ibr  Jean  Jacques,  who,  having  travelled  abroad 
but  a  short  time  before,  related  to  us  various  and 
very  interesting  acooonts  of  mechanical  and  in- 
dustrial undeitakings,  such  as  railroads,  the 
Thames  tunnel,  etc.  Jean  Jacques,  unlike  Peter, 
is  very  good-looking,  has  the  jpo  wer  of  being  amu- 
sing, and  appears  to  be  full  oi  life  and  knowledge. 
Ma  Mr*  min  was  gieatly  pleased  with  his  nar- 
ratives ;  and  all,  indeed,  listened  to  them  with  the 
greatest  interest;  so  much,  in  fact,  on  my  part, 
that  I  was  aony  when  supper  was  announced. 

On  the  annAoncement  or  sapper,  we  all  tuned 
towards  Ebba,  who,  indescnbably  prettv,  lay 
asleep  on  the  sofa,  like  a  rose-bud  folded  ik 
leaves.  I  said  something  of  the  kind  as  w« 
stood  igond  her,  and  was  thanked  by  her  hus- 
band with  one  of  his  fine  glances;  then,  bending 
over  her,  he  kissed  her  m  order  to  wake  her, 
saying.  "Ebba,  my  angel,  rise  I" 

"  WAV  cannot  you  let  nereat  lit  quiet  1  How 
'Unbearable  yon  are  I"  was  her  loving  reply;  and 
she  would  have  composed  herself  anew  to  sleep, 
had  not  Ma  Mr*  nir*  elevated  her  strong  voice. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  she,  "heart  Ifyouare 
not  readv  to  come  with  us  to  table  this  moment, 
you  will  have  nothing  to  eat.  Don't  imagine 
that  anybody  will  give  tbemselvee  trouble  on 
your  account." 

The  little  one  opened  her  eyes  in  the  greatest 
astonishment,  raised  herself,  and,  without  anoth- 
er word,  Mackireiiiirs  took  nerhand  and  led  her 
into  the  eating-room.  Ebba  allowed  heiself  to  be 
led,  but  with  a  look  of  indescribable  Ul-hnmonr. 
Ma  Mr*  mire,  however,  was  extremely  amiable 
towards  her,  seated  her  by  her,  and  showed  ber  a 
thousand  little  attentions.  There  was  somethiu; 
so  irresistibly  inciting  in  Ma  eUrt  mire's  friend- 
liness, that  even  Ebbs  yielded,  like  the  rose  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  iU-homour  vanished ; 
and  then,  indeed,  she  became  tmspeakably  love- 
ly, and  tne  little  Love's  head  appeared  quite  be- 
witching. She  ate,  laughed,  and  chatted  with 
Ma  Mr*  mere,  who  busiM  herself  with  her.  Pe- 
ter looked  quite  happy ;  Jean  Jacques  talked  with 
Tnitin,  who  looked  no  less  fortunate,  about  Eng- 
lish roast  beef  and  French  omflette  toitgUe,  I 
kept  up  a  continued  conversation  with  Jane  Ma- 
ria,  wnose  obliging  demeanour  and  agreeable 
style  of  conversation  pleased  me  more  and  more. 
Lars  Anders  sat  silent  near  his  brother,  and  look- 
ed dissatisfied. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  Md  Mr*  win 
ordered  a  steaming  bowl  of  punch  to  be  bioaght 
in,  filled  the  glasses  for  us  all,  and  gave  a  ngn 
with  the  hand  for  the  servants  to  withdraw. 
We  all  at  once  became  suddenly  silent,  as  if  ex- 
pecting something  extraordinary;  and  Ma  Mr* 
mire,  after  she  had  cleared  her  nuoat,  raised  her 
sonorous  voice,  and  spoke  with  earnestness  and 
strength  to  the  fiiUowug  efi°ect: 

"My  sons  and  daughlers,  I  will  say  this  to 
yoD,  because  I  see  you  all  here  assembled  round 
my  taUe  and  in  my  house,  for  the  first  time;  I 
will  say  this  to  yon,  my  children,  because  I  still 
wish  to  see  ^ou  ofien  here,  as  three  nailed  aad 
h^py  families. 

"In  an  old  regulation  for  soldiers,  which  was 
in  possession  of  my  deceased  husband,  (General 
Mansfield,  it  was  said  that  only  in  the  moment 
when  the  ^ht  commenced  should  the  order  ba 
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given  to  the  troops,  and  tbis  order  consisted  bm 
of  lliree  words — '  Do  your  best  I' 

"  Tbis  rale  may  also  be  of  some  value  to  the 
married.  Books  of  education,  the  advice  of 
facheis  and  mothers,  the  precepts  of  teachers, 
continue  to  the  altar  of  Hymen ;  bat  there  they 
all  pause,  and  merely  say  to  the  wedded  pair, 
'  Do  your  best  1'  After  this,  truly,  it  is  not  an 
easy  task  to  give  counsel.  Every  marriage  has 
its  own  freemasonry,  the  one  nnlike  the  other, 
-with  which  it  is  not  well  for  the  miinitiated  to 
meddle.  But  some  good  advice,  my  children, 
you  may  listen  to  with  profit,  from  an  old  lady 
who  has  seen  some  little  of  the  world,  and  who 
has  bad  some  little  experience  in  the  freemason- 
ry of  married  life:  and  if  you,  in  your  married 
career,  profit  by  these  counsels,  it  will  be  well 
for  yon.    Thus — 

"  If,  my  children,  yon  wonld  be  happy,  avoid 
sour  looks  and  changeful  humoais.  By  these, 
people  entice  Satan  into  their  bouses.  'A  little 
clyud,'  savs  the  proverb, '  can  hide  both  sun  and 
moon.'  Yes,  my  dangbters,  gaard  against  what 
may  be  called  'bad  weather*  in  the  house;  1uid 
Tou,  my  sons,  take  heed  that  yon  are  not  (he 
Xlovember  storm  that  calls  it  there. 

"Remember  what  the  proverb  says,  'Peace 
oherished  is  strife  banished.'  I  have,  my  chil- 
dren, seen  that  in  yon  already  which  displeases 
me ;  but  I  hope  it  will  all  pass  by,  and  be  amend- 
ed; therefore  I  will  say  no  more  about  iL 

"  Deceive  not  one  another  in  small  things  or 
in  great.  One  little,  single  lie  has,  before  now, 
disturbed  a  whole  married  life.  A  small  cause 
has  often  great  consequences.  Fold  not  the 
hands  together  and  sit  idle— '  Laziness  is  the 
devil's  cushion.'  Do  not  run  much  from  home 
— 'One's  own  hearth  is  gold  worth.' 

"  Many  a  marriage,  my  friends,  begins  like  the 
rosy  morning,  and  then  tails  away  like  a  snow- 
wreath.  And  why,  my  friends  1  Because  the 
married  pair  neglect  to  be  as  well-pleasing  to 
each  other  after  marriage  as  before.  Endeavour 
always,  my  children,  to  please  one  another ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  keep  God  in  your  thoughts. 
Lavish  not  all  your  love  on  to-day,  for  remem- 
ber. Aat  marriage  has'  its  tomorrow  likewise, 
and  its  day  after  to-morrow  too.  Spare,  as  one 
may  say,  fhel  for  the  winter. 

''Consider,  my  dangbters,  what  the  word 
housewife*  expresses.  The  married  woman  is 
her  husband's  domestic  faith ;  in  her  hands  he 
must  be  able  to  confide  house  and  family ;  be  able 
to  intrust  to  her  the  key  of  his  heart,  as  well  as 
the  key  of  his  eating-room.  His  honour  and  his 
home  are  under  her  keeping:  his  well-being  is 
in  her  hand.    Think  of  thte) 

"  And  you,  iny  sons,  be  fiaithfbl  husbands  and 
good  fathers  of  families.  Act  so  that  your  wives 
shall  esteem  and  love  yon. 

"  And  what  more  shall  I  say  to  yon,  my  chil- 
dren 1  Read  the  Word  of  dod  indostrionsly ; 
that  will  conduct  yon  through  storm  and  calm, 
and  safely  bring  yon  to  the  haven  at  last;  for  the 
remainder,  do  your  best  I  I  have  done  mine. 
God  help  and  bless  you  altogether." 

With  these  words  she  extended  her  arms  as  if 
to  bless  OS,  made  a  solemn  greeting  with  her 
hedQ,  and  emptied  her  glass  to  the  bottom. 

Ebba  was  insolent  enough  to  let  a  very  gen- 
teel yawn  be  audible,  nor  did  she  even  raise  her 
glass,  but,  reclining  backward  in  her  chair,  clo- 


*  RmMwifg,  in  SwadUh,  Butru;  that  ii,  dailitUwIy, 
ttit  hout-laith  or  mtx. 


■ed  her  eyes,  wUle  Jane  Maria  emptied  he!» 
with  a  very  becoming  air.  For  myself,  1  must 
acknowledge  that  I  thought  the  beginning  of  the 
speech  heavy,  and  could  hardly  retiAiu  from  smi. 
Img ;  but,  by  degrees,  the  eamesinessand  energy 
otMa  ckirt  merits  words  took  hold  of  me,  ana, 
by  the  time  the  speech  was  ended,  Lars  Anders 
and  1  heartily  drank  to  each  other  and  to  Mt 
cMremire. 

When  the  skal  was  drank,  Ma  ehin  min  rang 
for  the  servants  to  enter,  and  taking,  with  the 
stiffest  general's  mien,  the  arm  of  Lagman  Hok, 
she  ordered  us  to  pass,  two  and  two,  before  hei^— 
mustered  us,  as  it  were.  In  passing  her,  she 
clapped  me  on  the  shonlder,  and  said,  "  You  are 
the  least  I"  (This  is  not  trae,  since  1  have  meas- 
ured myself  with  Ebba,  and  am  half  a  head 
taller  than  she ;  but  lUa  chin  mift  has  pleasure 
in  jesting  with  me.)  Ebba,  however,  would  not 
arrange  herself  according  to  command,  would 
walk  oy  herself;  and,  in  order  to  escape  from 
her  husband,  she  skipped  like  a  bird  round  about 
us  and  among  us.  Ma  chin  tun  closed  the 
procession  with  Lagman  Hbk. 

We  sat  chatting  tor  some  time  after  supper, 
and  then  Ma  chin  min  conducted  the  young 
people  to  their  rooms ;  I  following,  and  Lara 
Anders,  also,  who  wotdd  not  be  left  out  in  any- 
thing. Ebba's  good  humour  continued,  but  it 
exhibited  itself  in  laughter  and  jests  over  tlie  old- 
fashioned  furniture;  on  which  account  Md  dUn 
min  read  her  a  grave  lecture,  to  which  the 
strange  young  creature  listened  attentively,  and 
when  it  was  ended  kissed  her  hand  and  courier 
sied  with  comic  humility.  She  is  a  sweet,  ill- 
educated  child,  and  appears  singularly  ill-calcu- 
lated for  the  wife  of  the  grave,  quiet  Peter.  Jane 
Maria,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  everything,  aiid  remarked  my  flower* 
with  delight;  in  fact,  showing,  by  her  rational, 
well-bred  behaviour^  perfect  contrast  to  the  ec- 
centric wildness  of  Ebba.  Machiremin-viaam. 
high  good-humour,  and  jested  with  us  all,  if  not 
in  the  most  refined  manner,  yet  certainly  with 
great  wit.  There  is  sometning  peculiar  about 
her,  which  captivates  every  one.  I  observed 
also,  this  evenmg,  how,  through  her  cl^-head- 
ed,  imequi vocal  arrangements,  sbe^^es  satis- 
faction and  security  to  all  aroundWr.  Thus 
she  immediately  assigned  to  every  one  of  us  our 
places,  and  one  soon  fiads  the  advantage  of  reg- 
ulating one's  self  according  to  her  rales. 

Ma  chin  min  invited  Lars  Anders  and  me  to 
dine  the  next  day  with  the  family.  I  was  glad 
of  it,  for  I  wish  to  see  them  intimately.  I  an- 
ticipate for  myself  a  friend  in  Jane  Maria,  and 
my  heart  covets  female  friends ;  for,  since  I  have 
lost  you,  Maria,  I  am  conscious  of  a  great  want, 
in  my  life,  which  writing  cannot  supply;  and  if 
I  woU'Jane  Maria's  love,  I  should  not  have  the 
less  friendship  for  yoiL 

But  to  return  to  the  last  evening,  to  Lars  An- 
ders, to  Rosenvik.  Arrived  there,  I  imparted  to 
him  my  remarks  on  brothers  and  sisters-in-law. 
But  he  was  so  deep  in  one  reflection,  that  he  only 
replied  to  all  I  said  with  a  sigh,  and  the  wcvds, 
"Poor  Peter  I" 

Somewhat  impatient  over  the  everlasting 
"Poor  Peter!"  I  said,  at  length,  "Well,  then, 
Peter  must  act  wisely,  like  a  certain  Lars  An- 
ders ;  he  must  improve  his  wife  by  kindness  and 
reason,  and  then  he  must  submit  himself  to  her 
tyranny."  Lais  Anders  said  pretty  things  in  re- 
turn, with  a  kind  countenance,  but  then,  after  all, 
he  wound  up  with  the  words  "  Poor  Peter  f- 
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^le  troobles  hinwelf  tnily  OB  aecooai  of  Ebba ; 
calls  her  a  wiicb,  and  will  not  grant  lliat  she  is 
loTcly;  oo  the  coatraiy,  Jane  Maria  pleases 
him  as  macb  •>  she  pkuises  me. 

I  go  oov  lo  dress  lor  dinner,  and  send  yoa  a 
<hniHa«d  Jdsjies  wiih  my  leiier. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THs^dinner  went  off  Teiy  welt  yesterday.  3fo 
ikin  Men  was  cfaeerfnl  aiid  kiitd;  Kbba  well- 
manneied,  and  lovely  as  the  iMaiiiiBg;  Jane 
Maria  perfectly  elegant  and  welt-dresaed;  yet  I 
coald  hare  deared  a  Imle  moie  freedom,  and  have 
wished,  also,  the  large  singiu  away  from  the  Ibte- 
kead,  &>r  Boihing  pleases  me  which  overshadows 
.4lte  brow.  Jean  Jacques  was  eotertaining,  with 
•bis  inteiestiiig  relations.  Lagman  Hok,  how- 
«ver,  poored  half  a  earo^  of  water  over  the  table, 
which  greatly  embarrassed  him ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that,  some  time  afterward,  when  Jean 
loofoes  was  describing,  with  great  eneigy,  a 
certain  winged  steam-<niniage  in  which  people 
ii%ht  tiarel  through  the  air,  to  which  the  liig- 
auo  appeared  to  listen  with  the  most  fixed  atten- 
tiOB,  thereby  animating  Jean  Jaeqoes  to  exir»- 
eidinary  energy,  he  suddenly  interrapted  him 
'With  the  question,  '*  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Baron,  but 
■of  which  carafi  were  yoo  speaking  1"  at  which 
Ma  cUn  swrr  laaghed,  and  Jean  Jacques  looked 
«nnoyed. 

Jean  Jaeqnes  talks  a  great  deaL  To-day  I 
fcond  it  somewhat  wearying,  especially  after 
dinner.  At  length  I  heard  only  a  continaed  ham, 
•at  of  which  the  words  Railroad,  Manchester, 
Tnnnel,  Steam-engine,  Penny  Magazine,  alone 
strack  my  ear.  The  more  Jean  Jacques  de- 
«cribed  the  sleepier  I  became,  and  at  length  he 
liirly  gave  ap  his  unworthy  listener.   Bat  a  sin- 

Silar  occorrence  speedily  awbke  me  oot  of  my 
owsines. 

Ml  dkinmin  was  sittingon  the  solk,  arranging 
Ike  well-o-ied  patience.caids  for  the  blockade  of 
Copenhagen ;  Ijigman  Hok  was  sitting  near  her, 
taking  soaff;  and  a  yuang  servant  was  handing 
abooi  coffee,  when  Jean  Jaeqoes  exclaimei^ 
■  Hearens !  how  like  be  is  to  Braoo  I" 

All  at  once.  Ma  din  surtr't  patience-table  le- 
ceived  a  Uow,  which  sent  it,  with  the  blockade 
of  Copenhagen,  spinning  to  the  floor ;  yet  no  one 
looked  at  anything  bat  Ma  din  min,  who  bad 
become  dea<liy  pale.  The  nose  was  contracted, 
the  lips  Uoe,  and  the  breath  emitted  with  a  strong, 
keary  soand.  Then  raising  heraeli;  like  a  fer^ 
meniing  bUlow,  she  shook  ber  clinched  fist  at 
Jean  Jacques,  while  the  eyes  seemed  staitiiw 
:in>m  the  bead.  It  was  a  figure  to  excite  a  shud- 
4gn  and  Jean  Jacques,  growing  pale  likewise, 
drew  hinnelf  back.  It  was  terrible  to  see  ber; 
and  I  awaited,  almost  breathless,  some  Ibarfol 
catastrophe.  Bulsbestoodasifstifienedintothat 
threatening  attitode,  immovable  and  speechless, 
_as  if  under  the  spell  of  a  terrible  enchantment,  or 
as  if  some  hurror-excitiDg  ghost  had  passed  be- 
fore her.  For  a  long  time  she  stood  thus,  and 
only  the  wild,  aodtble  breathing  gave  evidence 
of  the  strong  inward  emotion. 

While  I  gazed  upon  her  thus,  my  terror 
changed  into  anguish  of  heart,  and  1  was  about 
to  hasten  to  ber,  when  Lars  Anders  held  me 
back;  and  while  he  threw  his  arm  rnimd  my 
waist  to  detain  me,  he  himself  sat  still  ahd  a^ 
leatively  observed  ber.   No  ooe  approached  her; 


and,  after  a  few  moments,  the  fearftil  emotion 
passed  by  of  itself.  The  clinched  hand  sank} 
coloor  returned  to  her  countenance,  and  her  eyes 
grew  milder;  she  breathed  deeply  several  times, 
always  lower,  as  if  she  sighed,  and  then,  without 
speaking  a  word,  or  even  looking  round  on  any 
ooe,  pasiMd,  with  slow  steps,  Irom  the  room, 
closing  the  door  after  her.  Notwithstand  iog  this, 
I  woold  have  fiiUowed,  had  not  Lars  Anders  re- 
strained me ;  bat  seeing  me  restless  and  excited, 
he  took  me  aside,  and,  in  a  lew  words,  gave 
an  explanation  of  this  extraotdinaiy  and  painful 
scene. 

"Ma  din  win"  said  be,  "had  beiaelf  on« 
SOB,  called  Bmno.'* 

"And  b  he  deadl"  iniempted  I,  intenoga- 
tively. 

"Yes." 

"And  OB  this  aceoant,"  asked  I,  astonished, 
"can  his  name  and  the  lemembranee  of  him 
agitate  ber  so  mncht" 

"Not  merelv  on  that  accoont,"  he  replied; 
"  he  occasioned  her  great  sorrow,  and  everything 
that  reminds  her  of  him,  especiaily  the  pronbon- 
cing  his  name,  agitates  her  thos  powerflilly.  But 
one  must  allow  these  outbreaks  to  pass  over  iu« 
observed ;  they  pass  over  quickest  when  she  il 
left  entirely  to  heisplC" 

"  But  what  became  of  her  son  1"  I  asked. 

"  It  is  a  long  history,"  he  replied ;  « I  wiU  tell 
yoa  another  time,  Fannv." 

"  Another  time  is  a  villain  I"  said  I.  "  I  bate 
another  time  t  I  can  wait  no  longer  than  this 
evening." 

"  WeU,  then,"  said  be,  « thU  evening :  but  we 
mast  not  longer  stand  whispering  here. 

As  we  returned  to  the  company,  we  found 
Lagman  Hok  sitting  on  the  sola  at  the  patience- 
table,  endeavouring  to  rearrange  tbe  pieces  ex- 
actly as  they  were  before  they  were  npset,  thai 
Ma  din  nAt,  on  ber  remm,  might  not,  by  any 
cireomstanee,  be  reminded  of  the  scene  which 
had  just  occurred.  When  be  had  succeeded  Id 
arranging  the  pieees,  be  took  snufi^  and  sneezed 
nine  times  successively,  which  convulsed  Ebba 
with  laughter.  His  solicitude  for  Ma  din  mirt 
affected  me ;  such  attention  is  amiable :  so  ought 
friends  to  have  care  one  for  another. 

I  believe  I  have  never  sketched  the  Lazman's 
portrait;  behold  it,  then,  done  hastllv.  He  mav 
be  probabW  sixty  years  of  age,  is  tbin  and  tall, 
has  long  feet,  long  hands,  a  k>ng  neck,  and  a 
lane  countenance,  in  which  traces  of  smallpox, 
and  fanows,  and  a  large  aquiline  nose,  leave  no 
beauty ;  and  yet  yon  must  except  a  pair  of  eyes, 
which,  under  heavy  eyebrows,  have  a  quiet,  kind, 
and  pleasant  expression.  They  remind  one  oi 
the  impression  niade  upon  one  by  the  friendly 
shimmering  light,  seen  through  the  windows  of 
a  hostel,  on  a  cold  autumn  evening.  He  seems, 
good  man,  as  if  he  had  apMin  evenr  limb;  and 
never  did  I  see  so  long  ana  stiff  a  back  as  bis  I 
I  never  can  see  him  without  wondering  how  he 
ever  can  be  suspected  of  poetical  fancies.  Ma 
din  mirt,  however,  has  firm  faith  on  this  pofnL 
For  tbe  rest,  I  can  say  little,  as,  excepting  with 
'Ma  din  mire,  ha  seldom  speaks  witn  any  one. 
His  voice,  his  whole  demeanour,  is  soft;  yet,  aU 
though  he  is  so  quiet  and  silent,  one  can  never 
forget  that  he  is  in  the  room;  for,  excellent  man, 
as  he  certainly  is,  he  takes  such  an  immense 
quantity  of  snuff,  that  heaps  of  it  lie  where  he  has 
been  sitting ;  yet,  after  all,  that  is  not  so  very  bad  I 

While  Lagman  Hok  laid  the  patience  in  ot^ 
der,  and  Jane  Maria,  Jean  Jacques,  and  I  were 
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talking  of  music,  Ebba  bad  ui  opportunity  to  ex- 
hibit her  cleverneks.  In  the  first  place,  shajirew 
the  needles  out  of  my  stocking,  overturned  Lag- 
man  Huk's  snuffbox,  and,  alter  other  misde- 
meanours, crept  behind  Lars  Anders  and  Peter, 
who  had  laid  their  heads  together  in  a  deep  con- 
versation, and  sewed  their  coat-laps  together. 
The  good  brokers  foreboded  itothing  wrong  j 
•either  did  I,  who,  wishing  to  take  advantage  ol 
the  hae  weaitier,  proposed  a  walk,  to  which  all 
consented;  and  both  stood  up,wbeD,Talsdi^ilat»ch, 
xesoimdcd  it,  aad  the  two  coat-laps  were  violently 
torn  asunder.  Lars  Anders  gave  a  desperate 
leap,  and  made  the  most  horrific  of  grimaces.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  loud  laughter, 
and,  in  a  paroxysm  of  childhih  delight,  £bba 
threw  herself  on  the  sofa.  Peter  seeiuea  not  to 
know  how  to  take  the  aOair;  and  Lars  Anders, 
-who  at  first  was  irritated  at  both  Ebba  and  me,  I 
believe,  svai«  afterward  goed-htUBoiuedly  at  ns 
both.  Jane  Maria  shook  her  head,  and  yet 
laoghcd :  but  aOsrward,  as  she  sat  down  to  oer 
beaaiifol  tapestry,  and  saw  that  there,  also,  Ebba 
had  been  at  work,  she  became  quite  red,  and, 
easting  a  stem  gianca  upon  her,  said  something, 
in  a  very  bitter  lone,  about  "  lupardoaable  im- 
pertinence." 

While  poor  Lagman  Hok  sat  quite  still,  en- 
deavooring  to  cdlieet  together  hia  souff,  I  pro- 
posed the  walk  anew ;  to  which  all  assented,  ex- 
cepting Ebba,  who,  lying  aegtigeotly  on  the  eoia, 
declared  that,  as  long  as  she  remained  in  the 
country,  she  woold  never  set  her  ibot  oat  of 
doors;  that  she  abominated  country  dust  and 
country  mads,  tnd  that  graeo  was  u^fiwiotis  to 
her  eyes,  Sui.  In  vain  we  tried  to  peraaade  her; 
fm  vam  Jaae  Maria  talked  to  her  of  her  childish 
IfaUy ;  she  eoBtinned  wiUnUy  adhering  to  her  de- 
terminatioo,  and  Peter— stopped  at  home  with 
her.  And  now,  like  my  husband,  I  most  aigh  to 
myself,  "Poor Peter  1'' 

Lagman  <Hok  also  lemaincd  still  aittiag  where 
he  was,  probably  waiting  the  return  of  faia  friend ; 
and,  uooer  pretence  of  letching  a  shawl,  I  stole 
to  the  door  of  Md  Mre  mire's  chamber,  and  lis- 
tened there,  foil  of  restless  sympathy.  I  hea;^, 
however,  nothing  but  a  spasmodic  yawn,  and, 
greatly  relieved  on  her  account,  followed  my 
party  on  their  walk. 

The  weather  was  lovely  |  Jean  Jacques  talked 
with  his  brother  of  the  new  artaageatents  he  in- 
tended to  nteke  on  the  estate,  and  blamed  Ma 
Mre  •Urt'i  oMfashioned  management:  to  which 
the  other  replied  by  a  variety  of  wry  iaces,  and 
hj  paffing  prodig{<Mis  volumes  of  smoke  out  of 
his  mpe.  Jane  Maria  and  I  fell  into  discourse 
on  Bolwer's  and  Miss  MaKiaean's  excellent 
novels,  which  gave  me  pleasure.  I  fouad  her 
well  R»d,  and  acqwtinted  with  several  laagoages, 
wberenpon  we  agreed  to  read  together  Dante's 
"Commedia  Divina,"  which  will  be  charming. 

While  we  were  rejoicing  on  this  subject,  we 
turned  into  a  lovely  woodpath  by  a  mill,  the 
rushing  of  whose  waters  we  bad  beard  through 
the  wood,  when  suddenly  1  became  aware  of  an 
object  which  made  me  pause,  and  plnek  Lars 
Andeis  by  the  sleeve,  to  make  him  observant  of 
the  same.  All  stood  still,  and  looked  to  the  left, 
where  the  sun  shone  upon  an  open  green  space. 
A  man  of  a  strong,  almost  athletic  figure,  in  a 
dark,  handsome  riding-dress,  was  passing  under 
the  oaks  which  grew  there.  He  passed  slowly, 
his  aiwis  croswn  over  his  breast,  and  bis  head 
depressed,  as  if  in  deep  thought;  near,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  behind  him,  went  a  hand- 


some, glossy-biaek  hoise,  whose  bridle  was  ricn- 
ly  set  with  studs  of  silver:  the  rein  hmg  loose, 
and  the  beautiful  head  now  bent  itself  to  the 
grass,  and  now  caressingly  raiseo  ttsell  to  tha 
shoulder  of  its  master,  who  appeared  accus- 
tomed to  this,  and  left  his  laitiilui  attendant  at 
full  liberty. 

We  bad  only  a  gHwpM!  of  the  man's  prsfile, 
since  he  was  passing  from  us,  but  it  gave  us  the 
augury  of  a  dark,  gloomy  couolenance.  Thus 
went  man  and  horse  onward,  in  friendly  imder- 
standing  with  each  other,  deeper  into  the  wood, 
and  vanished  at  last  from  oar  view ;  but  our  con- 
jectures fiillowed  him,  and  we  came  to  the  fixed 
and  unanimous  cohclusion  that  this  was  no  other 
than  our  so-much-spoken-of  mysterious  neigh- 
bour at  Ramm.  And  now,  whether  be  be  called 
Romulus  or  Romanus,  whether  he  may  justify 
Mrs.  VoD  P.'s  romance  or  not,  this  is  certain,, 
that  bis  appearance  before  us,  and  his  exterior, 
had  a  truly  romemtic  air.  1  confess  that  I  am 
quite  curious  to  see  more  of  him,  for  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  if  I  could  only  see  him  face  to  face, 
1  should  immediately  know  whether  he  be  a  £hn 
Migudoth  Ebuari,  as  the  account  we  heard  of 
him  at  the  Dahl's  might  lead  me  to  suspect. 

Whea  we  retuined  to  the  house,  after  about  aik 
hour's  wandering,  we  found  Bta  dirt  mire  sitting 
in  the  anteroom  by  her  patience-table,  and  Lag- 
man  H«k  beside  her,  all  looking  as  if  nothing 
remarkable  had  happened,  excepting  that  Ita 
dme  nm^t  eutintenance  was  anusualTy  pale  and 
earnest.  She  motioned  to  us  kindly  on  our  en- 
trance, but  spoke  with  no  one.  Tuttingaveustea, 
aad  then  Jane  Maria  sat  down  to  the  piano  ana 
plaved  a  heavy  piece  fiom  Hertz,  mote  difficult, 
as  it  seeiMd  to  me,  than  beautifol.  Bnthowjhe 
pfatyal  She  is  a  perfect  ukistress  of  the  piano; 
the  onljr  pity  is  that  she  has  no  voior,  else  we 
would  sing  together  i  hnt,  however,  she  can  ac- 
company me.  I  am  fortunate  in  having  her  for 
a  sister^n-Uw;  what  a  difference  between  her 
and  Ebba !  Ebba,  too,  through  the  whole  of  thfr 
evening,  was  anuable,  excepting  that  she  insist- 
ed on  everybody  dancing;  and,  as  nobody  showed 
an  inclination  for  ihie,  she  began  to  dance  by 
herself  in  the  next  room,  and  sang  the  while  very 
prettily.  Peter's  eyes  dwelt  upon  her  with  de- 
light ;  and  I  wondered  not  at  it,  for  she  is  a  little 
Grace,  when  she  is  gentle  and  happy.  Partly 
to  please  her,  and  portly  led  by  a  secret  desire  for 
dancing  myself,  I  enticed,  after  i  few  minutes, 
company  to  her.  We  lead  in  Jean  Jacques, 
and  at  last  Peter,  and  danced  for  a  while  in  the 
gavety  of  otir  hearts,  to  her  indescribable  joy. 

But  in  a  while  the  gentlemen  grew  tired  ana  left 
ns ;  and  then  E^bba,  seating  herself  in  a  comer  of 
a  sola  near  ne,  began  to  tell  of  all  the  balls  of  a 
former  winter  whirb  she  had  attended  in  Stock- 
Ix^m,  and  how  she  was  dressed,  and  how  often, 
especially  by  this  person  and  the  other,  she  was 
engaged  to  dance,  till  an  irresistible  fit  uf  yawn- 
ing seized  me,  and  would  soon  have  coaducted 
me  to  the  arms  of  sleep,  had  not  over-loud  talk- 
ing in  the  anteroom  made  me  interrupt  Ebba's 
discourse,  in  order  to  ha.«ten  there. 

iMs  Airt  si«ra  played  Boston  with  Jane  Maria, 
Lagman  H  k,  and  L.ars  Anders,  and  was  now 
angry  with  Jane  Maria,  who,  as  I  suppose,  played  ' 
better  than  she,  and,  some  way  or  other,  had 
made  Ma  chke  mire  belt.  I  only  heard  the  word.s, 
"  How  can  you  think  of  not  following,  when  you 
have  four  trumps  and  the  king  of  spades  in  the 
elder  hand  1" 

"  I  don't  think  of  following,"  replied  Jane  Maria, 
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te  •  tone  of  rexatiea,  "'when  I  see  that  I  cannot 
make  my  play." 

"  Aaaoo  that  acconnt  I  am  to  become  bete," 
said  Ma  dike  aicrv,  angrily ;  "  and  I  was  rewnce 
in  dub^  and  you  in  diamonds  I" 

Tiiey  were  quite  at  suite ;  trot  this  scene  was 
interrapled  by  the  entrance  of  the  book-keeper, 
who  came  in  to  eomplam  of  two  stable-twys, 
who  refmed  to  obey  his  commands.  Mi  dim 
mire  allowed  him  to  slate  distinctly  the  nature 
of  fab  commands,  and  the  lefnsal  of  the  twys; 
and,  as  tliis  evidenced  great  forwardness  on  tlieir 
parts,  ber  countenance  became  severe,  and  she 
started  op  hastily.  Jean  Jacques  stood  ap  also: 
bat  she  motioDeo  him  down  again,  went  oat,  and 
letoned  almost  immediately  in  her  Janoarios 
and  hdmrel,  and,  accompanied  by  the  complain- 
ant, went  off  with  great  strides  for  the  stable. 

"  H»w  has  it  gone  onl"  asked  Liars  Anders, 
as,  IB  about  ten  minotes,  she  fetnraed,  apparent- 
ly refreshed  ^  the  rectification. 

"Bow  can  it  be  other  than  right  1"  retamed 
she,  cheerfully.  "  I  gare  them  words,  and  not 
songs;  thus  they  perceive  whereabout  they  are, 
and  then  I  shoola  like  to  see  if  they  would  dare 
disobey ;  for  the  rest,  there  was  no  danger  with 
the  people.  TannerstMm  is  too  easy,  and  that 
be  most  be  told^  too.  Bat  so  it  is ;  all  would  use 
the  axe,  hot  ttooodr  fetch  the  handle ;  all  would 
be  masieis,  bat  noMdy  will  bear  the  borden." 

Supper  was  annoimced,  and  she  was,  as  usual, 
the  most  polite  and  active  of  hosts ;  all  trace  of 
the  afieuMwn's  scene  had  vanished. 

Lata  in  the  evening,  as  we  were  once  laore  in 
oar  qttiet  liome,  I  asked  and  received  &om  Latr 
Anders  the  following  explanation  of  the  oiihap- 
py  &mily  aiBUts,  which,  as  nearly  as  possible,  1 
give  in  his  own  words : 

"Ma  ckire  mkn  had,  by  General  Mansfield, 
one  only  son,  who  was  called  Bnmo,  after  his 
Ctther.  His  btrth  nearly  cost  the  lUe  of  the 
mother,  and  that  which  she  had  bought  so  dearly 
was  more  pieckMis  to  her  than  life  itselH  Many 
a  time  has  she  been  on  her  knees  by  his  cradle,  as 
if  worshipping  him-,  many  a  lime,  when  a  slight 
indisposiiioo  has  made  nis  night  restless,  has 
she  sat  and  watched  by  Uol  She  suckled  him 
heraelf;  scarcely  would  permit  any  cne  besides 
herself  to  narse  him,  scarcely  to  touch  him.  He 
tXefH  in  her  boscnn,  he  rested  on  her  knee ;  ber 
arms  were  his  world,  and  they  encircled  him 
with  ukdying  love;  and  be,  on  his  aide,  wild 
and  despotic  as  be  then  was,  hung  on  her  neck 
with  the  almost  tenderness,  and  seemed  to  find 
rest  nowhere  but  upon  her  bosont.  It  was  beau- 
tiful to  see  them  toother;  they  were  the  lioness 
and  her  cub,  who,  m  a  onion  of  savage  strength 
and  deep  tendeineas,  combat  together  and  oaress 
at  die  same  time.  Thus  the  relation  between 
mother  and  son  was  extraordinary,  and  some- 
times hostile,  even  from  the  cradle.  One  day, 
as  she  laid  him,  a  child  bat  nine  months  old,  to 
her  breast,  either  in  hanger  or  passion,  he  bit  ner 
severely  with  his  yoang  coining  teeth.  Trans- 
ported with  the  pain,  we  mother  gave  him  a 
Now.  The  child  ler  go  the  breast,  and  relbsed 
from  diat  moment  ever  to  take  it  again.  He  was 
weaned:  for  the  mother  coald  not  tolerate  the 
idea  of  his  being  nourished  with  the  milk  of  a 
narse.  Afterward,  in  his  eighth  year,  as  she 
wonld  have  given  him  a  well-deserved  correc- 
tioD,  he  lamed  like  a  young  lion  and  struck  her. 

"Stil^  in  the  midst  of  scenes  which  exhibited 
on  both  sides  the  most  uoguvemable  character, 
instances  almost  daily  occurred  which  showed 


onlimited  power  of  self-sacrifice;  she  threw  her- 
self between  him  and  every  danger;  and  be 
would  kiss  the  very  traces  of  ber  leeu  When 
they  mei,  even  alter  a  short  separation,  it  was 
ever  an  outbreak  of  itie  warmest  love;  still,  the 
next  moment,  perhaps,  they  would  be  at  strife 
with  each  other.  This  stale  of  leeling  iocrea!>e(^ 
with  years,  for  both  were  of  the  same  powerlul, 
determined  character.  They  seemed  unable  to 
live  either  together  or  apart 

"it  would  have  been  impossible  to  find  any- 
where a  handsomer  boy  than  Bruno  was;  and 
yet,  although  the  mother  worshipped  him  in  Iter 
heart,  ber  sense  of  justice  was  so  strict,  that  she 
never,  cot  even  in  the  slightest  instance,  tavoured 
him  to  his  $iepbrotlieni^  disadvantage.  Never, 
if  he  deserved  punishment,  was  he  spared  before 
them ;  never  had  a  preference  sliown  to  him  in 
regard  of  pleasure  or  reward ;  i^  no  way  had  he 
the  advantage  of  them,  exceplmg  the  caresses 
of  bis  mother. 

"  We  were  all  brought  ap  with  severity ;  and 
as  regards  money,  were  too  scantily  sappHed. 
For  myself^  I  always  had  an  inclination  towards 
economy;  nevertheless,  I  was  compelled  t» 
have  recourse  to  my  own  innocent  iaidustiy  tO' 
supply  myself  with  postage-money,  or  the  meana 
to  obtain  any  little  outlay  which  Ma  ckmt  «Mf» 
considered  sapeiilueas;  hence  I  became,  in 
secret,  a  carpenter. 

"  Bruno  was  naturally  extravag^t  and  pronfr 
to  dissipation ;  and  very  early,  in  oraer  tu  gratify 
his  palate,  or  to  appease  his  thirst  for  pleaswe. 
resorted  to  less  initocent  meaiu.  He  nurloii>ea 
what  he  coold  not  obtain  voliutarily,  am  from 
his  brothers,  then  from  the  domestics;  bat  a» 
one  dated  to  punish  him  for  this,  or  to  icpiesent 
it  to  his  mother;  for  the  fiery-tempered  boy,, 
gilled  with  almoet  Hereulean  strength,  had  ob- 
tained power  over  his  brothers,  and  was  feared 
not  onlv  by  them,  but  by  all  the  household.  He 
was  beloved  bv  noae,  excepting  by  tse;  I  caanot- 
exactly  say  what  it  was  in  him  that  was  so  ea|i- 
tivating  to  me;  I  admired,  it  is  troe,  hte  great 
natunu  abilities.  His  wiU  and  witty  tricks 
often  decoyed  me  to  smile,  at  the  same  time  that 
I  was  ooiapelled  to  blame;  but  what  operated 
most  upon  me  was  th«  simpla  fact,  that  I  Miilr 
think  fe  Uked  me." 

Lars  Anders  said  this  with  an  agitated  voice,, 
remained  silent  a  few  laomenM,  aad  then  eoo- 
tinued. 

"  I  most  do  him  the  jnstioe,  however,  to  say, 
that  he  never  was  disobedient  to  those  wb»q>ac» 
to  him  with  mildness  and  tsason.  BAore  ihaa 
once  he  abandoned,  at  my  reqoes^  unwofthy 
pursuits,  and  oflen  wonld  he  weep  bitterly,  whea 
I  represented  to  him  his  mUbttaoate  fiii^  step» 
in  the  path  of  vice. 

,  "  Bat  I  was  seldom  at  home  at  this  time;  tot^ 
muck  older  than  he,  I  had  finished  my  acadeai* 
ical  life  as  he  began  his,  and  was  always  froitt. 
home,  in  the  parsoit  of  my  medical  prouasioa. 

"The  influence  which  a  child,  a  Uttle  girl,, 
had  over  Brono,  from  his  thirteenth  to  his  six- 
teenth year,  was  very  extraoidinaiy.  This  waa 
Serena  Lofven,  with  whom  you  were  so  greatly 
pleased  the  other  day  in  the  city.  She  was,  at 
that  lime,  a  lovely,  qaiet,  but  sickly  child ;  and 
Ma  dure  m«re,  who  bad  always  a  great  esteeia 
for  Madame  Dabl,  prevailed  upon  her  for  thre« 
years  to  bring  her,  daring  the  summer  months, 
to  Ramm,  in  order,  partly  by  the  water  of  a  min- 
eral spring,  and  partly  by  the  fresh  country  air 
to  improve  Serena's  heuih.     The  little  angel 
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'  4ike  child  interested  the  vild  Brano,  and  it  was 
voaderl'ul  to  see  what  constraint  he  had  over 
himself,  and^f  what  self-denial  he  was  capable 
on  her  account.  He  left  atl^  to  carry  her  out  into 
the  woods  about  Ramm;  to  caress  her.  or  to  sit 
quietly  by  and  watch  her  while  she- slept.  On 
bulydays,  or  whenever  he  bad  a  holyday,  he  went 
•  wandering  forth  early  in  the  naorning  with  a 
basket  of  eatables  in  his  hand,  and  Serena  on 
his  arm,  and  seldom  were  the  two  seen  again 
before  evening.  All  this  improved  Serena's 
health,  and  softened  the  temper  of  Brunw  One 
tear,  or  one  prayer  from  her  childish  lips,  was 
to  bin  a  more  effectual  incentive  than  all  the 
commands  of  his  mother  or  of  his  teachers. 

"  If  this  better  part  of  Bruno's  nature  had  been 
cultivated — the  violent  repressed  and  the  gentle 
Tielded  to — I  am  convinced  that  he  would  have 
■become  a  good  and  disiingaished  man ;  but  his 
'tutor,  a  person  of  rigid,  unbending  character, 
and,  still  more,  his  mother,  seemed  to  have  re- 
solved only  to  make  use  of  power  in  the  sntyec- 
•tioD  of  his  undisciplined  wiU. 

"All  this  time  Ma  Mre  mire  foreboded  not  how 
.perilous  was  the  course  which  Bruno  was  pur> 
-suing,  and  I  myself  knew  nothing  which  I  should 
ba,vt  feared  so  much  as  her  making  the  diseov- 
•ery — she,  so  proud,  so  sensitive  on  every  point 
or  honour,  so  rigid  in  her  principles,  ana  her 
whole  moral  conduct  I  Bruno's  great  beamy, 
his  remarkable  abilities  and  natural  talents,  his 
«zpertness  in  all  bo  'ily  exercises,  his  courage, 
nay,  even  his  overbearing,  constituted  her  pride, 
and  made  her  eyes  sparkle  with  delight  at  his 
approach,  or  even  the  very  speaking  ofhis  name. 
'To  have  heard  anything  dishonoarable  of  him, 
must  have  been  a  death-blow  to  her.  Bruno, 
too,  bad  pride  and  sense  of  honoar,  and  the  ap- 

erobation  of  his  mother  was  necessair  to  him ; 
at  his  violent  passions,  and  his  inability  to  gov- 
ern them,  drew  him  perpetually  into  guilty  con- 
duct. 

"  Bat  now  came  a  time  when  I  passed  several 
summer  months  at  Ramm,  and  where,  from 
what  I  saw  of  him,  I  hoped  he  had  abandoned 
his  evil  courses.  He  had  been  confirmed  in  the 
spring,  and  now  appeared  thoughtful  and  mild. 
The  connexion  between  him  and  his  mother 
seemed  more  peaceful  and  afiectionate  than 
ever.  I  hoped  he  had  conquered  thedarkerpart 
of  his  nature;  he  himself,  too,  said  the  same 
thing  to  me.  But  one  thing  I  could  not  even 
then  help  observing:  he  had  bis  own  private  ex- 
penses, and  those  to  ait  extent  far  greater  than 
bis  own  means  ought  to  have  allowed.  For 
some  time,  it  is  trae,  I  had  been  in  a  condition 
(o  assist  hiad  with  money,  and  had  hoped  by  this 
means  to  lestrain  him,  and  prevent  its  applica- 
tion to  improper  purpioses.  He  freqnentlv  re- 
quested money  from  me,  and  I  (tarnished 'him 
tvith  as  much  as  was  in  my  power;  but  one  day 
he  requested  so  large  a  sum  as  astonished  me. 
I  refiised;  in  fact,. I  could  not  do  otherwise; 
and  at  the  same  time  reproved  him  for  this  ex- 
travagance. He  made  no  repiv,  but  ground  bis 
teeth  angrily,  and  left  me.  This  was  the  last 
4av  we  were  to  spend  at  home  together;  on  die 
following  he  was  to  leave  for  the  University  and 

I  for  S .    That  forenoon  he  went  to  the  city 

to  take  leave  of  the  old  Dahls,  and  of  his  little 
bride,  as  he  called  Seiena,  and  was  not  expected 
back  till  evening. 

"  Immediately  after  diiiDer  the  book-keeper  en- 
tered the  room  in  great  agitation.  He  ban  miss- 
ed, be  said,  a  stated  soin  of  money,  which  that 


very  morning  he  bad  placed  in  his  desk,  and  that 
he  must  snspect  the  thief  to  be  one  of  the  house- 
hold, as  no  one  but  those  accustomed  to  tbe 
house  knew  where  be  was  in  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing bis  money. 

"  It  was  the  first  time,  as  ilfa  ol<rv  i;i«r«  believ- 
ed, that  such  a  circumstance  had  occurred  in  the 
house;  she  therefore  took  up  the  affair  with  the 
greatest  warmth,  and  immediately  undertook  a    ' 
domiciliary  search. 

"  Accovipanied  by  the  book-keeper  an-i  two  of 
her  oldest  and  most  faithful  'Servants,  she  went 
through  the  whole  hoase,  examined  eveiy  comer, , 
and  exanuaed  all  herdomestics  with- the  greatest    ' 
severity ;  even  the  oldest  among  them  were  coaof'    ' 
pelled  }o  submit  to  the  search.    As  nothing  waff 
discovered  anywhere,  not  even  the  sll^hte^t  trace 
which  could  lead  to  .suspicion,  Hbe  began  to  think 
that  probably  the  informer  himself  mi^b^  be  tbe     ' 
thief;  and  thus  ^e  possessions  of  &e  yoiing, 
book-keeper,  and  even  the  clothes  which  he  wore,  - 
were  subject  to  a  yet  av>re  severe  scrutiny  than 
those  of  the  others  had  been.  ., 

"This  vouDg  man  happened  to  he  a  peisond 
enemv  or  Bruno;  and,  whether  be  really  sus- 
pected him,  or  whether  he  spoke  in  the  biuemess 
which  Ma  cAire  mir^t  proceedings  towards  him 
awakened,  I  knew  not,  but  he  said,  with  unmiti- 
gated chagrin  '  Your  honour  may  perhaps  find 
nearer  home  what  yon  seek !' 

"'What  do  you  meani'  demanded  she,  with 
an  awfiil  glance. 

" '  That  your  honour,'  replied  the  irritated  man, 
,  may  find  with  your  own  flesh  and  Uuod  that 
for  which  you  have  cast  suspicions  on  innocent 
men  I' 

" '  Man,  yon  lie!'  exclaimed  Ma  dirt  mire, 
pale  with  rage,  seizing  him  and  ^baking  him  bv 
the  arm.  ■ 

" '  I  will  be  a  liar  I'  retomed  he,  almost  beside 
iiimself  with  passion,  'if  one  of  your  own  sons 
be  not  a  thief!' 

" '  Follpw  me !'  said  she ;  and  whh  flashing 
eyes  and  pale  cheeks;  accompanied  by  tiM  book- 
keeper and  the  two  old  servants,  she  went  into 
our  chamber. 

"  I  had  been  out,  and  had  only  just  returned 
and  been  informed  uf  what  occuried,  *s  Ma  chin 
mire,  with  her  attendants,  entered.  I  cannot 
describe  the  sensation  which  I  felt  at  that  mo- 
ment; a  foreboding  of  the  true  Cict  passed 
through  me;  I  became  pale,  and  involuntarily  .. 
seated  myself  on  Bnino's  travelling-chest,  which, 
together  with  mine,  stood  ready  packed  for  the 
journey.  Ma  Mre  mire  luokM  at  roe  with  a 
peneiratiiig  glance,  started,  and  became  paler, 
while,  with  a  firm  voice,  she  said  to  me  and  my 
brolbent,  who  had  aLso  come  into  the  mom, 

"  *  My  sons,  for  the  honour  of  tbe  house,  yoa 
mtist  submit  to  the  same  search  to  which  all  tbe 
rest  in  the  house  have  submitted.  I  need  not  tell 
yon  that  all  this  is  merely  pro  forma,  imd  that  I 
am  convinced  of  your  innocence.' 

"  With  this,  she  cast  upon  me  a  glance  which  f 
was  at  that  time  inexplicable  to  me,  and,  pass- 
ing my  chest  by,  went  and  sought  among  my 
brothers'  things.  After  this,  she  returned  to  the 
room  and  opened  my  packed-up  chest.  Every- 
thing was  turned  out,  but  notnina  was  found 
which  had  no  right  there,  and,  at  the  bottom  of 
all,  they  found  my  carpenter's  too!s.  When  all 
had  been  examined,  Ma  ckire  mire  cast  upon  me 
a  glance  ftall  of  maternal  love  and  joy.  Alast 
she  had  had  suspicions  of  me — of  the  ihtnghtfiil 
man,  rather  than  the  wild  yonth  t  and  now  sIm 
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raised  her  head,  and  one  conld  iea«l„  in  herstrong. 
exprcNsire  cuunienance,  'Thauk  God!  now  1 
ain  ea&y.' 

" '  Now,  thai,  there  aie  onlf  the  things  or  ihc 
Toong  baron  lel't,'  said  one  of  the  old  servants, 
rciipecKulljr  ;■  •  but  the  chest  is  loclced,  and,  be- 
sides (his,  il  is  nui  nece>sary.' 

" '  That  may  be,'  said  Ma  dun  mire,  "bnt  he 
no.'n  Tare  like  the  rest;  the  box  shall  be  broken 
«5ien.' 

" '  Bal  the  young  baron — ^is  not  at  home,'  said 
the  serraat,  anxiomy;  'we  cannot — ' 

" '  tlis  muiher  cummaniMt,'  said  she,  warmly. 

"  ll  was  done. 

"With  her  own  hands  the  mother  took  out 
l>ooks  and  (iuthes,  which  had  been  thrown  in  in 
Ereai  diM>ider.  Presently  the  hand  was  with- 
vrawn,  as  if  it  had  been  burned  by  led-hot  iron ; 
she  bad  stumbled  apon  a  boodle  of  notes.  It 
'was  the  missing  money.  She  took  it  out;  turn- 
ed il  aboat  in  her  hand;  examined  It  as  if  she 
ceald  not  believe  her  owS  eyes;  grew  paler  and 
paler;  and  then  exclaiming,  in  a  voice  of  inex- 
prc>sible  anguish, '  My  blood !  my  own  flesh  and 
dIooiI!'  sank,  as  if  lifeless,  to  the  floor. 

"  We  carried  her  out ;  and  our  exertions,  at 
length,  recalled  her  to  conscioosDess.  Terrible 
was  her  awaking.  Bat  she  shed  no  tear,  uttered 
no  word  <jC  anger  or  complaint.  She  appeared 
strong  and  determined. 

"She  seat  immediately  to  Pastor  Rhen,  the 
clergyman  of  the  district.  He  was  a  man  of 
iioQ-,  stem,  strong,  and  one  ready  to  combat, 
vith  woidord«ed,  io  support  of  what  he  consid- 
ered ri^t;  and,  more  than  this,  be  was  an  hon- 
est and  iaiihful  friend  of  Ma  chire  mire.  To 
him  she  confided  this  painful  circumstance,  and 
they  two  decided  the  steps  which  should  be  ta- 
Ken  in  consequence.  I  anticipated  what  was  de- 
seed, and  made  use  of  the  influence  I  had  fre- 
qiiently  foaod  myself  to  possess  with  Ma  dure 
win,  to  iitdnce  her,  but  in  vain,  to  resort  to  less 
seve[«u  or,  at  all  events,  less  violent  measures. 
But  all  ix^  representations  were  useless;  she 
merely  answered,  'Unpimished  crime  only  in- 
dnces  to  still  farther  cnme.  Bitter  must  be  ato- 
ned for  by  biltei;' 

"  In  the  evel>fng,  about  the  time  when  Bmno 
was  expected  to  return,  myself,  ray  three  broth- 
ers, the  old  servants,  and  the  book-keeper,  were 
«rdeTed  into  JMb  chin  mire's  apartment.  The 
room  was  dimly  lighted ;  and  there,  in  its  gloomy 
lialf-light,  sat,  in  a  tall  armed  chair,  Bluno's 
RMher,  with  Pastor  Rhen  beside  her;  her  eoun- 
4qaaiice  bearing  traces  of  the  sorrow  which  she 
bore  in  her  heart.  But  over  sorrow,  and  shame, 
and  anger,  there  prevailed  such  an  expression 
of  stem  determination  as  I  never  saw  before  in  a 
human  couoienance. 

"  Tins,  then,  was  assembled  that  small,  bnt 
f»m(a\  coort  of  jodgment,  before  which  Bruno 
was  to  be  cited.  Here  we  awaited  him — a  terri- 
ble hour!  during  which  no  one  spoke;  hut  I  saw 
in  that  dull  lieht  the  drops  of  cold  sweat  stand 
like  beads  on  the  brow  of  that  unhappy  mother. 

"  It  was  towards  the  end  of  September ;  a 
•tonay  evening,  and  a  gusty  wind  shook  the 
casements.  One  momeiit  it  was  still,  and  then, 
then,  we  heard  the  fieiy  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs 
on  the  court  pavement.  Ma  chire  mire  trembled 
«s  1  had  never  seen  her  before.  I  heard  a  dis- 
mal rattling,  not  of  the.  casements,  bnt  of  her 
teetlvos  they  chattered  together.  My  brothers 
wept;  the  old  servants  stood  dumb,  and  with 
ibwneast  glances ;  aa  ezniesslon  of  lemoise 
B 


was  on  the  countenance  ol  the  book-keeper;  and 
even  the  iron-souled  pastor  seemed  gasping  for 
breath.  _ 

"  The  door  was  quickly  opened,  and  Bruno 
stepped  in.  I  see  him  at  this  moment,  as  if  he 
stood  belbre  me  as  h"  "vas  then,  warm  from  ri- 
ding, and  from  the  :,turm ;  full  of  health  and 
spirit;  I  never  saw  him  handsomer  than  then! 
He  came  to  his  mother,  longing,  as  he  always 
did,  even  after  only  a  day's  absence,  to  throw 
himsdf  into  her  arms ;  but,  as  he  reached  the 
door,  he  paused,  started,  and  threw  a  terrified 
glance  on  his  mother,  who  covered  her  face  with 
her  bands.  Bruno  grew  pale,  looked  round  upon 
us,  andr  then  again  upon  her;  she  cast  a  flashing 
glance  upon  him,  and  his  countenance  fell ;  h<> 
became  yet  paler,  and  stood  there  a  criminal. 

"  At  that  moment  her  voice  was  beard,  hol- 
low and  stem,  to  accuse  him  of  theft ;  and,  point- 
ing to  his  rifled  chest,  and  to  the  money  which 
had  been  found  in  it,  she  demanded  his  confi»- 
sion. 

"Bruno  acknowledged  himself  guilty,  with 
an  inconceivably  bold  naughtiness. 

" '  Fall  upon  your  knees,  and  receive  yonr 
ptmishment!'  said  the  stem  jndge.  Bnt  Bruno 
bent  not  A  consciousness,  which,  after  his 
haughty  confession,  seemed  to  have  deprived 
him  of  all  volition,  overwhelmed  him ;  he  stood 
pale  as  death,,  his  head  dropped  upon  his  breast, 
and  his  eyes  riveted  to  the  grouna. 

"  Pastor  Rhen  approached  him.  '  Young  man,' 
said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  'yon  have  grievously 
sinned  against  the  commands  of  Gk>d,  and  against 
your  mother.  Acknowledge  your  guilt,  and  sub- 
mit to  your  punishment !' 

"  Bruno  stood,  as  if  deprived  both  of  speech 
and  hearing;  and  the  pastor,  taking  his  silence 
for  consent,  began  to  read,  in  a  strong,  solemn 
voice,  the  customary  questions  of  church  pen- 
ance: 'Dost  thou  not  know  that,  by  thy  cnme, 
thou  hast  not  only  ^evously  offended  against 
God,  but  bast  occasioned  scandal  in  this  com- 
munity V 

"  These  words  seemed  to  rouse  Bmno  from 
his  lethargy:  he  raised  his  head  proudly;  a  fiery 
glance  shot  from  his  eyes,  but  he  made  no  reply. 

"Once  more  the  question  was  repeated,  and 
he  yet  remained  silent. 

'"Fall  upon  your  knees,  sinner!'  exclaimed 
Ma  chin  mirt,  raising  herself,  and  in  an  awflil 
voice. 

"  Bmno  cast  a  dark  and  threatening  glance 
upon  her,  which  she  returned,  and  then  he  replied 
proudly, '  I  will  not  I  What,'  demanded  he, '  has 
this  priest  to  do  with  mel  I  have  not  desired 
him.  If  he  be  here  about  confessions  of  guilt, 
others  may  come  in  question  as  well  as  1 1  Ex- 
asperate me  not,  or — ' 

'"Silence!*  said  Ma  chire  mire,  gloomily, 
*an4  answer  only  to  my  demands.  Acknowl- 
edge, are  you  alone  guilty  in  this  theft  1' 

"  Bruno  answered  only  by  a  dark  glance. 

"'Answer!'  said  she,  hastilv,  'answer!  Is 
there  any  partner  with  you  in  tnis  guilt  V 

"  Brano  cast  another  long  look  on  his  mother; 
and  then,  with  a  firm  voice,  said, '  No,  I  alone 
am  guilty.' 

" '  Bow  down  your  knee,  then,  unhappy  one  ¥ 
said  she.  '  Your  mother,  whom  you  have  cover- 
ed with  shame,  commands  you  to  endure  the  dis- 
honour which  yon  have  deserved.    Pall  down !' 

"  Bruno  stamped  his  foot  in  wild  rage,  clinch- 
ed his  fist,  and  darted  a  flirioos  glnnce  at  her. 

■"Compel  him  down,  yon  people!'  cried  M» 
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(ft)>e  »«»,  in  terrible  an^r.  'Priest,  if  thoa  an 
a  man,  bow  the  disobedient,  degenerate  son  to 
ibe  earth.  Mike  him  humble  himself  before  the 
sommands  of  the  Lord.' 

"  I  was  about  to  step  between  them :  but,  the 
moment  the  pastor  laid  his  strong  hands  on 
Bruno's  shoulders,  they  were  flung  off  again, 
with  a  violence  which  whirled  the  pastor  com- 
,ileiely  round. 

" '  Layest  thou  hands  on  the  servant  of  the 
uordi'  exclaimed  the  gastor,  in  a  phrensy  ofTage, 
ibrgetting  himself,  and  seizing  Bruno  with  a 
sinewy  grasp.  But  Bruno  had  the  strength  and 
elasticity  of  the  lion;  and,  after  a  strong  strug- 
gle, the  pastor  lay  stretched  on  the  floor. 

"'  Seize  him  t  hold  him  I'  exclaimed  Mi  cAire 
Mire,  beside  hersel£ 

"  The  book-keeper,  and  one  of  my  brothers, 
who  attempted  to  hold  him,  soon  laid  by  the 
oastor;  and  then  Bmno,  starting  back  a  few 
3aces,  seized  a  staff  which  stood  in  a  comer  of 
the  room,  and  swinging  it  over  his  head,  threat- 
ened, with  the  expression  of  mad  phrensy,  to 
ttnke  it  apon  the  face  of  any  one  who  should 
dare  to  approach  him. 

"No  one  dared  to  do  so,  except  his  mother. 
'Remain  where  yon  are,'  said  she  to  the  others ; 
and  ihea,  with  firm  steps  and  quiet  nuen,  she 
approached  him,  laid  her  haiul  upon  his  head, 
bowed  him  down  before  her,  and  asked,  in  a 
voice  which  made  the  t>load  freeze  in  my  veins, 
whether  he  would  submit  himself  to  her  will,  or 
leceive  her  curse. 

"  Mother  and  son  looked  at  each  other  with 
•yes  of  flame  and  defiance;  They  stood  so  long. 
Xj^in  she  repeated  the  question :  and  then  fin- 
owed  terrible  words  on  both  sides.  Again  all 
was  still  i  the  curse-speaking  lips  became  stiff, 
the  bangbty  glance  dimmed,  and  mother  and  son 
sank,  faintmg,  together. 

"  Both  were  earned  to  their  separate  cham- 

B«S-" 

Lars  Anders  paused  here ;  and  I,  shuddering, 
!aid  my  head  upon  Ms  shoulder,  exclaiming, 
"Oh,  horrible!  horrible!" 

"They  returned  to  consciousness,"  continued 
he,  after  a  silence  of  some  moments,  '[bui  did 
not  see  each  other  that  evening.  I  sought  to 
speak  with  him;  but  he  affected  to  be  sleeping, 
and  1  relumed  to  my  chamlier. 

"  In  the  night,  when  all  was  dark  and  still, 
we  heard  a  wild,  prolonged,  and  thrilling  cry 
(rom  his  room.  I  sprang  up,  and  hastened 
there.  Bruno's  mother  was  standing  there  alone, 
with  a  wild  and  agitated  look;  he  was  gone. 
The  open  window  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
had  made  his  escape  that  way,  although  a  de- 
scent from  a  height  like  that  appeared  almost 
incredible ;  but  yet  it  was  so.  Bruno  fled  that 
9ieht  from  his  mother's  roof,  and  never  relumed. 
We  never  heard  tidings  of  him,  and  all  inquiries 
were  vain.  He  seemed  as  completely  to  be  gone 
as  if  cot  out  from  the  number  of  the  living.  Sev- 
enteen years  have  passed  since  this  unhappy  time, 
and  we  have  never  discovered  the  least  trace  of 
him.    We  therefore  believe  bis  death  probable. 

"  In  the  flight,  Brano  took  not  the  least  thing 
with  him,  excepting  the  clothes  he  wore,  and 
some  papers.  On  his  table  lay  a  sheet  of  paper 
addre.ssed  to  me,  and  written  in  evident  haste. 
'  " '  I  have  met  severity  with  scorn,'  it  said, 
'might  with  might;  and  this  has  made  me  ap- 
pear more  criminal  than  I  truly  am.  But  before 
you,  brother,  who  have  never  been  severe  or  un- 
reasonable towards  me— before  you,  who,  as  I  be- 


lieve, lore  me,  I  will  not  appear  worse  than  I  am. 
Hear  me,  then,  for  this  is  the  last  time ;  this 
last  theft  (and  I  had  sworn  that  it  should  be  the 
last)  was  not  entirely  a  theft.  Th*  day  after  to- 
morrow the  money  would  have  been  restored : 
and  of  which,  if  yon  will  convince  yonrsel^ 
speak  with  Mr.  P.  in  W.  The  money  was 
not  for  myself,  but  for  the  unfortanate — but  vkat 
does  it  signify  1  My  mother  refused  me  a  loan, 
and  now  I  took  only  that  which  at  one  time 
would  be  mine.  It  was  disoovered,  and  she — 
she  must  bear  the  consequences  of  what  has 
happened,  and  may  yet  happen.  Farewell,  for- 
ever. Bruno.' 

"  Ma  chin  mire  tore  the  paper  out  of  my  hand, 
and  read  the  contents.  '  Be .  has  stolen  more 
than  once,  then,'  said  she,  passionately ; '  I  have 
brought  a  thief  into  the  world !'  added  she,  rend- 
ing the  letter  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

"  From  this  moment  she  spoke  not  one  word 
for  three  years.  She  shut  herself  in  her  own 
room,  which  was  darkened ;  would  endure  nei- 
ther light  nor  the  sight  of  man ;  ate  and  drank 
but  little ;  slept  scarcely  at  all ;  spake  with  none; 
and  no  one,  with  the  exception  of  Elsa,  ven- 
tured to  speak  with  her.  When  any  of  ns, 
against  her  commands,  were  bold  enough  to  ap- 
proach her,  she  either  fell  into  violent  rage  and 
showed  the  intruder  ont,  or  sat  immovable,  with 
her  hands  before  her  face,  obstinately  silent, 
and  deaf  to  all  our  entreaties. 

"Lagman  H6k,  in  association  with  Pastor' 
Rhen,  managed  her  affairs,  and  in  the  hands  of 
these  honourable  men  they  were  safe;  while  a 
skiUbl  overseer,  acquainted  with  the  place,  (arm- 
ed the  estate  under  their  inspection.  But  as  Ma 
cAere  mire's  h)rpochondriacal  condition  bad  al- 
ready continued  so  long,  and  threatened  a  slilft 
longer  continuance,  I  determined,  after  counsel- 
ling with  those  friends,  to  call  her  own  family 
together,  and,  in  conjunction  with  them,  to  con- 
sider and  determine  what  was  best  to  be  done 
both  for  the  present  and  the  future. 

"This  family  meeting  took  place  it  Ramm, 
in  October,  18 — ,  three  years  after  Bruno's  flight. 
One  day,  as  we  sat  together  in  the  great  hall, 
busily  occupied  by  our  council,  the  door  was 
suddenly  opened,  and  Ma  cMre  mere  entered; 
lofty,  quiet,  collected,  and  more  respect-inspiring 
than  ever.  She  addressed  the  assembly  in  her 
customary  strong,  solemn  manner;  saying  that 
she  kitew  the  object  of  their  meeting;  justified  it 
on  account  of  her  long  sickness;  but  declared 
the  congress  to  be  now  disbolved,  because  she 
felt  herself  again  in  perfect  health,  and  again  in 
a  condition  to  regulate,  as  before,  her  famtir  and 
her  property.  She  returned  thanks  to  all  her 
friends,  with  an  earnestness  that  affected  all,  for 
the  patience  which  they  had  shown  towards  her, 
wliom  the  Lord  had  so  severely  afflicted.  Next 
she  bade  her  relations  all  kindly  welcome,  pray- 
ed them  to  remain  yet  longer,  and  to  be  as  cheer- 
ful and  happy  at  Ilamin  as  formerly. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  effect 
which  this  scene  produced  upon  the  a-ssembly ; 
admiration,  esteem,  and  sympathy  were  the  feel- 
ings of  most ;  for  myself,  1  felt  sincere  joy,  for  I 
really  loved  her. 

"  To  gratify  her  wishes,  the  family  remained 
there  a  few  days ;  bat  all  gayety  had  vanished 
from  Ramm.  Ma  dure  mm,  though  strong  and 
domineering  as  ever,  went  aboat  like  the  shad- 
ow of  what  she  had  formerly  been.  Her  com- 
plexion was  changed ;  her  hair  become  perfectly 
gray ;  her  formeny  handsome,  animated  coco- 
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bore  tnees  of  the  most  painAil  suffer- 
ings;  and  she,  who  formerly  was  so  cheerful, 
kad  become  gloomy  and  thoogblful.  She  now 
-wore  always  a  dark-gray  dress,  and  rejecled  all 
•maineats;  at  times,  loo,  she  had  attacks  of 
deep  melancholy,  and  would  sit  silent  &)i  hours, 
anl  oorer  her  face  with  her  hands. 

*  Th  &rst  use  she  made  of  her  re-established 
»*ll-gOTemiiienl  was  to  remove  Irom  Ramm  to 
Carlslbrs.  Shortly  thereafter  she  purchased  this 
srate;  for,  seeming  to  regard  Bruno  as  dead, 
she  never  named  him,  and  endured  nothing 
Wbich  reminded  her  of  him.  The  old  sefvants 
were  dismissed  with  pensions ;  for  she  wished  to 
estabUsk  aa  eotiiely  new  household,  and  retain- 
ed oaly  Elsa  of  all  her  former  domestics. 

"Time  passed  on,  and  by  degrees  the  dark 
laeUnchoty  seemed  to  leave  her,  and  now  for  the 
last  sereral  years  she  appears  to  have  resumed 
k«r  lamer  life-enjovis^  existence:  the  only 
thing  aec^sary  is,  that  every  one  should  care- 
fully araid  toaching  the  wounded  part,  which 
aerer  can  be  perfi»ctly  healed  in  this  world. 

■  Bmuo's  flight  made  a  great  noise  in  the  coiui- 
Bt,  bat  Ma  dire  mire  was  so  beloved  and  hon- 
•ored  by  her  domestics  that  the  disgraceful  oc- 
casion of  his  flight  was  never  known  publicly. 
Many  ancertain  reports  were  spread,  but  people 
all  adopted  the  opinion  that  incompatibility  of 
temper  in  mother  and  son  had  been  the  one  sole 
eaose  of  this  violent  separation. 

"  Another  mode  of  treatment,  from  childhood 
iipward,  would  probatdy  have  made  Bruno's  fate 
dtSenai  from  what  it  was  I  but  now — mifortu- 
lute  Bmno!  I  must  always  lament  and  pity 
kim."  So  concluded  Lars  Andei$,  with  a  tear 
and  a  deep  sigh. 

This  history  saddened  indeed  my  spirit,  but  I 
Binst  confess  that  it  has  given  Ma  ckere  mire  a 
mocli  higher  interest  in  my  eyes.  I  perceive 
DOW,  in  tne  depths  of  her  being,  the  wounded  and 
bleeding  heart  of  a  mother;  and  her  misfortune 
was  greater  than  her  fault.  .  I  feel  a  closer  affin- 
ity to  her — I  lore  her  better. 

I  wish  CO  send  off  this  packet  of  letters,  yet  I 
most  say,  belure  it  goes,  that  I  am  here  now  as 
a  mock  widow.  I>ais  Anders  has  taken  a  jour- 
ney with  Peter  to  G ,  to  arrange  some  mon- 
ey mailers.  Ijars  Anders,  during  his  twenty 
jreais"  practice,  has  saved  a  pretty  little  proper- 
ty ;  wliich,  by  Peter's  advice,  he  has  now  gone 
Co  invest  in  the  great  trading-house  of  G^— . 
Daring  this  time,  therefore,  Irule  and  reign  in 
solitary  state  over  Kosenvik,  the  cabriolet,  and 
(he  hone.  Lars  Anders  desired  me  frequently 
to  use  these  latter  in  conveying  me  to  Carlsfors ; 
and  Peter  asked  me,  in  such  a  friendly  manner, 
to  look  afler  bis  little  Ebba,  that  \  shall  ful£l 
their  wishes;  although  I  would  jost  now  much 
rather  remain  at  home,  in  my  own  loved  home, 
and  see  my  peas  in  blossom. 

At  the  end  of  next  week  we  are  to  receive  a 
visiter  at  Rosenvik,  the  prospect  of  which  makes 
ae  a  little  anxious.  It  is  the  young  Baron  Stel- 
las S.,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lais  An- 
den's  youth.  Lars  Anders  is  this  young  man's 
guardian,  and  is  attached  to  him,  not  only  on 
■is  iaUie?s  account,  but  on  his  own  also.  This 
Toang  Siellan  S.  is  gentleman  of  the  bed  cham- 
ber rbandsotae,  ric^  and  full  of  talent  All  this 
is  not  so  very  terrible,  certainly ;  still,  from  m&ch 
that  I  have  heard  of  his  elegance,  his  toilet,  his 
style,  I  am  not  quite  easy  about  entertaining  so 
ne  a  gentleman  ia  my  wiMJI,  btu  modestly-sap- 


pUed  hofse.  I  cannot  see,  for  my  part,  bow  hfi 
is  to  be  kmused;  and  I  wish,  most  sincerely, 
that  every  friend  of  my  husband  s  should  lind 
his  house  agreeable. 

But  all  can  go  on  as  it  may ;  only,  how  will  it 
go  on  with  my  romance  1  Iso  intrigues,  no  en* 
tanglements,  consequently  uu  disenlauglcmenis: 
I  get  only  new  persons.  How  am  I  to  miravel  all 
these  1  how  keep  the  threads  together  without  a 
perfect  jumble  1  And  now,  again,  two  new 
characters — the  brilliant  Stellan  S.,  and  the  mys- 
terious Romilly ;  it  makes  me  quite  out  of  breath; 
how  will  it  fare  with  my  romance  I 

But,  let  it  turn  out  as  it  may,  I  remain  your 
Franziska. 

a  btrlnob  ladt  to  the  reader. 

I  l)Ope,  worthy  reader,  that  this  will  reach  thee 
in  good  health  and  good-bumoor.  I  hope,  such 
being  the  case,  that  thou  wilt  excuse  it  if,  now 
and  then,  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  should  slip 
in,  among  those  of  a  young  married  lady,  and 
that  thou  wilt  not  take  it  altogether  amiss  if  an 
unmarried  lady  occasionally  should  take  up  her 
pen,  in  order  to  converse  with  thee.  All  this  is 
merely  that  thou  mayest  have  less  trouble;  and, 
in  fact,  I  do  not  otherwise  know  bow  thou,  dear 
reader,  and  the  roung  wife,  would  ever  be  able 
to  unravel  all  this  about  the  Neighbours. 

f  remain,  my  reader,  with  the  greatest  esteem, 
A  Strange  Lady. 

BRtmO  MAKSVICLD  TO  ANTONIO  DB  B 

Bamm,  Mulsumptcr  evening,  18 — 
Here  I  am  again;  here,  where  I  was  bom, 
where  I  played  and  loved,  as  a  boy  and  as  a 
yoath!  Between  then  and  now  lies  a  sea,  a  sea 
full  of— but,  nevertheless,  I  am  once  more  here. 
The  oaks  are  as  green  as  ever;  the  mountain 
peak  is  as  high;  the  clouds  pass  over  as  they 
did  hitherto.  Feelings,  thoughts,  actions,  are 
also  clouds ;  they  come,  they  go— space  swallows 
them  up — swallows  V-no,  sometning  of  theia 
remains  behind — 1  feel  that  too  well  t 

I  have  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  mouot- 
ain,  and  stood  where  I  stood  as  a  boy ;  wheie  I 
stood  with  panting  breast,  and  saw  the  sea-waves 
lashed  into  foam  by  the  winds,  and  the  blue 
mountains  raise  themselves  from  the  opposite 
shore;  and  whence  my  forebodings,  my  aspi« 
rings,  and  ray  longings,  fled  forth  far  beyond. 
I  stood  by  the  selfsame  fir-tree :  it  had  ouigrown 
me,  although  its  roots  strike  into  the  rock;  a 
heap  of  stones  lay  beneath — 1  was  acquainted 
with  all  these.  The  boy  had  built  a  pyramid 
upon  the  mountain  top,  and  had  planted  there 
his  banner  of  freedom.  The  pyramid  was  thrown 
down,  but  the  man  stood  there  now,  and  Uiougut 
of  the  work  of  the  boy,  and  smiled — a  bitter 
smile.  I  have  wandered  about  in  the  wood,  in 
the  fields,  and  on  the  seashore:  I  have  sought 
out  many  particular  places,  and  woke  many  re- 
membrances. The  stormy  appears  to  me  calm, 
the  guilty  innocent.  You  may  imagine  how  this 
is.  I  have  lived  my  spring-time  over  again;  I 
have  enjoyed,  I  have  wept;  it  was  delight  I 

Now  it  is  evening,  and  all  around  me  is  still; 
I  also  have  a  moment's  rest.  Like  the  calm 
leaf,  which,  lately  blown  by  the  wind,  struck 
lightly  on  the  casement,  or  the  falcon  which  late- 
ly flew  circling  over  the  meadow — all  are  at  rest. 
The  mist  now  lies  white  and  transparent  over 
the  green  earth,  and  over  reposing  human  beioss. 
I  hear  the  raoootouons  song  of  the  moor-larks 
than  which  1  know  nothing  sweeter.    As  a  child 
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I  slept  rreiy  summer  CTening  to  tUs  wng,  widi 
my  tace  turned  towards  heaven,  which  was  then 
losy  as  DOW,  and  watched  how  the  clouds  be- 
came more  golden  and  brighter  the  deeper  the 
son  sunk — as  it  is  with  the  action  of  a  noble  life, 
the  nearer  it  draws  to  a  close.    Oh  I 

And  then,  as  my  eyes  closed  themselves,  and 
living  images  began  to  shape  themselves  into 
dreams,  then  drew  near — then  every,  every  even- 
ing, one  tbrm  stood  by  my  bedside,  and  kind 
hands  carefully  drew  about  me  the  covering, 
which  I  had  negligently  thrown  off;  a  warm, 
caressing  breath  then  passed  over  my  cheeks;  I 
knew  well  who  was  near  me,  it  was — my  moth- 
er 1  Ob,  how  every  fibre  of  my  soul  thrills  and 
palpitates  at  this  adored,  yet  terrible  name — my 
moiberl  She  was  a  handsome  and  noble  lady, 
and  I  was  proud  to  name  myself  her  son.  Some- 
times I  have  suddenly  thrown  o£f  the  covering 
vbicb  she  had  so  carefully  laid  over  me,  and 
with  one  spring  fallen  on  her  breast,  embraced 
and  kissed  her,  as  I  never  kissed  any  beloved 
one — and  she  clasped  me  in  her  arms — that,  that 
was  love !  Sometimes,  loo,  I  lay  still,  pretend- 
ing to  sleep,  and  then  I  have  seen  her  fall  on 
her  knees  by  my  couch,  and  pray — prav  for  me  I 
How  have  ijiose  prayers  been  answered! 

I  have  had  this  chamber  repaired  and  fur- 
nished. I  did  not  wish  that  it  should  too  close- 
ly resemble  what  it  was.  I  feared  lest  the  appa- 
rition of  a  child,  in  the  white  dress  of  innocence, 
should  present  itself  to  me.  The  sleeping-room 
of  my  mother,  however,  I  have  left  unchanged. 
I  have  not  been  into  it;  I  cannot,  aai  it  is  kept 
locked. 

After  this,  will  you  acknowledge  me  again  1 
Will  you  not  lament  over  me  as  weak  and  pusil- 
lanimous t  Hear  me!  I  am  rejoiced  to  feel 
myself  again  human ;  I  am  glad  that  no  death- 
in-li&  quiet  has  petrified  mv  heart.  Still,  as 
long  as  I  live,  no  sentiment  shall  weaken  or  de- 
press me,  even  though  it  came  from  the  abyss — 
no  joy,  and  no  pain  I 

1  know  only  too  well  that  I  never  can  be  hap- 
py—peace is  not  for  me;  I  can  never  forget; 
nevertheless,  I  can  bear.  But  I  will  bear  alone 
what  I  alone  have  merited.  Many  a  tone  can 
life  awaken  in  my  bredst,  but  never  that  of  com- 
plaint. I  defy  both  the  world  and  suffering! 
Beyond  this,  too,  man  can  always  cease  to  be, 
-when  he  finds  that  miserable  jugglery  called 
"life"  too  heavy  for  him  I  Sometimes  I  think, 
♦'Perhaps  it  will  mend;  perhaps  the  yet  bright 
day  may  efface  the  shadows  of  the  past;  perhaps 
the  storm  may  be  hushed,  and  these  lamenting, 
mourning  voices  die  away;  time,  rural  occupa- 
tion, custom,  and  perhaps  domesUc  happiness—' 
You  smile,  Antonio.  Alas!  IsmUealsoatsuch 
childish  dreams.  It  may  be;  but,  at  all  events, 
dke  a  watcher,  I  look  out  for  something— per- 
eaps,  after  all,  only  for  a  dream. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  who  sought  after 
his  shadow  1  He  had  lost  it,  and  it  never  pros- 
pered with  him  afterward  in  this  world.  I  am 
that  man.  I  seek  my  Ibst  shadow.  I  seek  after 
esteem;  after  consideration  in  that  place  from 
which,  after  having  violated  the  law,  I  fled 


I  would  atone 


would  win  the  civic  wreath  there.  .   u  ^ 

by  beneficence  for  early  misdeeds.  Can  it  be  1 
In  the  eye  of  the  world,  yes !  but,  with  the  judge 
in  one's  own  breast  1  One  thing,  however,  I  will 
obtain ;  for,  without  the  obuining  of  that,  every- 
thing else  is  nothing.  Should  this  be  refused  to 
me,  I  will  once  more  leave  the  land  of  my  child- 
bood,  ICO  once  more  into  the  wide  world,  and  be 


—cursed !  Why  was  Cain's  brow  stamped  bf 
Heaven  with  etemal  unrest !  Ek  waa  curted  if 
his  mother  I  I  know  how  Cain  felt.  I  also  was 
cursed  by  my  mother,  and  am  withont  rest  in  the 
world.  Ana  now,  I  desire,  I  will,  that,  upon  that 
brow,  whereon  she  laid  so  heavy  a  curse,  she  will 
again  lay  her  hand,  remove  the  curse,  and  place 
a  blessing  in  its  stead  I  Oh,  then  will  its  burn- 
ing fire  be  cooled !  Might  I  only  bend  my  head 
to  that  breast  which  first  gave  me  nourishment ; 
might  I  see  forgiveness  in  that  stern  glance; 
mi^ht  I  yet  once  more  press  those  lips  in  lore 
which  once  cursed  me  I  Oh,  I  thirst,  I  bum,  I 
languish  after  this  happiness ! 

Do  you  know  a  high,  holy,  sweet,  fearftil  name 
— a  name  which  breaks  forth  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween life  and  death — a  name  which  God  him- 
self, loving  and  suffering  as  a  man,  pronouncedl 
This  name  I  wiH  address  in  my  soul  to  her  who 
has  ca^t  me  off.  Motberl  O,  mother!  mother, 
my  mother!  wilt  thou  acknowledge  thy  guilty 
son  1  wilt  thou  forgive  him  1  I  scarcely  dare  to 
hope  it  I  Yet  she  should  do  it~>she  was  guiltless. 
Severity  against  severity— bitterness  against  bit- 
terness— it  could  not  succeed  !  But  would  she 
only  be  affectionate — would  she  only  foigive  1  I 
pour  out  prayers  at  her  feet  I 

You  know  my  passion  for  music.  I  can  sat- 
isfy it  here.  I  have  a  fine-toned  organ  placed  in 
one  of  the  rooms.  Every  evening,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  twilight,  I  sit  and  play  there  till  deep 
in  the  night;  the  deeper  the  stillness,  the  dimmer 
the  twilight,  the  higher  peals  forth  the  organ.    It 

?uiets  me;  it  exalts  and  refreshes  mv  soul, 
n  its  flood  of  sound  I  drown  the  recollections 
which  become  living  in  the  bosom  of  night.  Mu- 
sic is  a  glorious  thing  I  it  is  an  intoxication,  an 
enchantment;  a  world  in  which  to  live,  to  com- 
bat, to  repose ;  a  sea  of  painful  delight,  incom- 
prehensible and  boundless  as  eternity. 

In  such  moments,  a  vision  sometimes  presents 
itself;  it  appears  to  me  as  if  there  arose  out  of 
this  tempestuous  world,  above  this  sea  of  sonnd, 
a— what  must  I  call  iti  a  hope,  a  heavenly  spir- 
it, a  kind,  reconciling  genius,  which,  extracting 
from  this  stream  of  sound  all  that  is  most  beanti- 
ful  and  most  ethereal,  weaves  therefrom  its  own 
pnre  essence.  The  deeper  the  fugue  descends, 
the  brighter  becomes  this  image,  like  stars  in  the 
dark  night.  Then  sinks  the  storm,  and  my  soul 
becomes  tranquil;  all  dissonance,  all  pain  is 
gone,  and  the  heavenly  image  floats  radiantly 
over  the  quiet  lake ;  then  it  dims  and  vanishes. 
I  cannot  keep  it ;  it  arises  with  the  ascending  of 
the  sound,  and  fades  with  its  decline;  neither 
can  I  call  up  at  will  this  heavenly  phantasms, 
although  I  have  ever  an  indescribable  longing  to 
behold  it.  A  reality  so  beautiful  as  this  vision, 
life  has  never  presented  me  with.  I  seldom  go  to 
rest  before  the  sunbeams  dance  in  the  Helga 
Sea,  and  then  my  spirit  is  wearied  with  the  war- 
fare and  enchantment  of  the  night,  and  I  can  rest 
several  hours.  ,       .  ^       .     . 

Would  that  the  song  of  my  heart  the  miseries 
of  my  soul,  could  reach  the  ear  of  my  mother! 
But,  Wore  she  hears  my  voice,  messengers  will 
approach,  who,  in  friendly  melodies,  shall  speak 
to  her  of  the  stranger ;  she  shall  hear  him  oraised 
and  celebrated,  and  then  she  will  all  the  less 
shrink  back  from  acknowledging  him  to  be  her 
sop.  But  should  she  not  do  so— then,  Antonit^ 
yon  will  soon  again  see,  at  the  Ibmgt  H  Nmr, 
YooB  Frumd. 
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CHAPTE&  V. 

ntmnu  musBa.  to  maria  w . 

Botatvik,  96tA  June,  evening. 

-  B*i  a  stormy  day,  a  truly  nnfortonate  day  1 
of  vhieh,  however,  the  b^inniog  was  good. 
TeslenUy  I  was  invited  to  dinner,  and  to  a  Mid- 
mminer  dance,  at  Carisfois;  but  my  headache 
iwrenitd  my  going  tbeie.  I  let  my  servants  go 
to  the  dance,  exceptiqg  Sissa,  who  conid  be  in- 
daeed  on  no  condition  to  leave  me,  and  I  myself 
niBsed  tke  lovely  Midsnmmer-day  on  the  sofa. 
That  was  not  very  agreeable,  yet  it  did  me  good 
to  think  on  the  many  who  were  ioyfnl  on  this  day. 

To^T  I  am  qnite  well,  and  overflowing  with 
sprk.  As  I  fell,  theiefore,  an  inclination  for  a 
loac  'wallti  I  took  my  woik-basket,  and  set  off  for 
CuMors.  The  weather  was  rather  dnll,  bat  still 
and  pleasant;  the  coontry  was  full  of  its  sammer 
fjhory ;  the  scythe  had  not  yet  gone  over  the  flow- 
ery gnas;  botterOies  flitted  past  with  glittering 
wiags;  the  birds  sang,  and  I  sang  too ;  sang,  as  I 
walkrd  over  the  beautifol  eaith,  and  felt  myself 
r  to  be  one  of  those  little  beings  which,  in- 
1  by  a  light  and  thanklnl  breast,  lift  np  their 

I  in  pnise  of  the  Creator.    Tot^kesncha 

walk  as  tais  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  I 
know.  I  was  as  li^  and  careless  as  a  bird ;  I 
fatfltA  all  the  weariness  of  the  world;  for  air, 
lowers,  green  trees,  bine  waters — the  whole  life 
of  nature,  had  become  my  life! 

When  I  arrived  at  Carlsfors,  I  found  itfooUrc 
•ire  busy  at  her  lathe.  She  seemed  delighted  to 
aae  me,  embraced  me  cordially,  scolded  me  for 
my  "stupid  headache,"  and  very  soon  we  were 
in  the  nuctet  of  a  lively  and  jocose  conversation ; 
daring  which  time  she  went  on  with  her  work, 
and  I  admired  her  dexterity.  It  gives  me  real 
delight  to  feel  that  Md  ekirt  mire  and  I  become 
still  more  intimatr  There  is  something  between 
as  that  accords.  I  like  her,  and  alwap  feel 
cheerful  and  nncmistrained  with  her;  she  is  a 
pmdent,  tme-hearted  woman,  even  if  she  be  too 
ilera.  She  is  oae  of  those  rare  characters  who 
always  know  what  they  are  aiming  at,  and  such 
have  a  beneficial  inflnence  on  me.  My  quick- 
ailver  nature  is  calmed  down  and  regulated  by 
theirs.  Two  or  three  times  during  our  conver- 
ntioo,  she  spoke  to  me  with  the  pronoun  thou* 
wkieh,  in  her  month,  has  a  something  particularly 
graceful  and  sincere.  Generally  she  uses  ytn  to 
all  ladies,  and  Jane  Maria  she<alls  "daughter- 
in-law;"  the  little  word  tkou,  addressed  to  me, 
gave  me  great  pleasure,  as  did  also  the  present 
of  a  han£ome  tumed  box,  which  she  had  com- 
jdeted  under  my  eyes. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  two  people  to  be  talk- 
ing together  in  this  neigbbonihood,  without  men- 
tioaing  the  new  resident  at  Ramml  I  believe 
not.  Ml  dure  nire  also  spoke  of  him  to-day. 
This  eztraoidinary  man.  it  seems,  has  conse- 
oated  his  residence  in  tltis  countiy  by  a  large 
dmation  fat  the  erection  of  9,  school,  which  has 
long  been  wanted  here.  The  old,  estimable  Mr. 
Dahl,  who.  notwithstanding  hisgreat  age,  is  so 
active,  and  the  Pastor  D.,  in  W.,  have  under- 
taken the  management  of  this  busingss.  Ma 
tiirt  mire  spoke  of  it;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
•be  also  intended  to  take  her  part  in  this  new 
oectiM),  not  only  by  providing  the  oak-timber 
necessary  for  the  baildmg,  but  by  her  good  conn- 
ad  also.    A  few  words  which  she  said  on  this 


ocoaaiin,  respecting  edncatian  and  general  en- 
lightenment, pleased  me,  on  account  of  the  clear 
views  iMch  they  contained. 

Thas  were  we  two,  as  one  may  say,  in  the  sun- 
shine together,  bat  towards  noon  ;JoukU  began  la 
gather. 

In  her  behaviour  to  me,  Jane  Maria  was,  as 
usual,  most  friendly  and  agreeable;  but  towards 
Ebba  she  assumed  a  cbiduig,  admonitory,  gov- 
erness tone,  which  became  her  as  ,little  as  it  did 
good  to  Ebba.  Poor  Ebba !  whatever  might  be 
amiss  with  her,  she  was  in  so  bad  a  humour  that 
not  even  a  lover  could  have  given  it  a  belter  name. 
Negligent  in  diess  and  deportment,  she  leaned 
henel?  back,  in  a  wayward  mood,  in  her  chair, 
and  would  eat  nothing;  made  feces,  threw  her 
knife  and  fork  away,  grumbled  right  and  left,  and 
behaved  most  anbecomingly.  Jane  Maria  bl*. 
med  and  moralized  in  vain;  Ma  Mre  mire  said 
nothing,  but  I  saw  by  certain  glances  that  a  storm 
was  not  far  off.  I  was  anxious,  as  I  alwajrs  am 
when  I  aj^rebend  domestic  strife,  and  did  all 
that  lay  in  my  poirer  to  pacify  all  panies;  but 
there  was  something  strange  in  Jane  Maria— tt 
seemed  as  if  she  wished  rather  to  unveil,  than  ta 
conceal,  Ebba's  faults.  Ebba  b^;an  to  sing  to 
herself. 

"  People  don't  usually  sing  at  table,  Ebba," 
said  Jane  Maria,  louder  than  there  was  any  oc- 
casion. 

jlfo  cim  mere  seemed  to  wish,  as  I  did,  to  estab- 
lish peace.  She  talked,  therefore,  with  Ebba,  in 
a  joking  tone;  but  Ebtia  only  looked  scornfully 
at  her,  by  way  of  reply. 

"  Ebba,  it  is  veiy  unseemly  to  look  at  Ma  chkr* 
mire  in  that  way,"  said  the  carping  voice  of  JaiM 
Maria. 

"  Yet  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king,"  remarked  M* 
Mre  mkre,  good-hnmourecUy;  then  adding,  but 
more  seriously,  that  she  thought  she  had  a  rea- 
sonable lady  at  table,  and  not  a  chiUL  Ebba  be- 
gan to  sing  again. 

"  Don't  sing,  Ebba,"  said  Jane  Maria;  "bat 
listen  to  what  Ma  cKere  mire  savs." 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  do  so,"  replied 
Ebba,  with  matchless  effrontery. 

"  Because  it  is  your  duty,"  thundered  out  Ma 
Mre  mire,  striking  the  table  with  her  clinched 
fist;  "and  if  you  £>  not  know  this  already,  fetch 
me  the  hangman !  bat  I  will  teach  it  to  you  I" 
said  she,  rismg,  with  all  her  features  expressive 
of  great  displeasure.  The  storm,  after  this,  might 
have  passed  over,  bad  not  Ebba's  incivility  ex- 
ceeded all  bounds.  I  had  often  remarked,  that, 
in  small  things,  Jane  Maria  wished  to  have  the 
preference  over  Ebba  or  me.  She  will  always 
enter  a  room  first;  be  first  conducted  to  table; 
once  I  heard  her  say  to  the  servant,  "  Remember 
that  you  must  alwurs  present  me  before  the  Bar- 
oness Ebba."  I  wtutngly  let  this  pass  unnoticed ; 
but  Ebba  took  every  opportunity  to  oppose  Jane  v 
Maria's  assamed  claim  of  priority.  A  plate  of 
milk,  which  new  unfortunately  stood  between 
the  two  sisters-in-law,  was  the  occasion  of  strife. 
Jane  Maria,  with  a  very  well-bred  air,  endeav- 
oured to  appropriate  this  to  herself,  when  Ebba 
snatched  it  with  such  violence  that  the  milk  was 
spilled  over  Jane  Maria's  muslin  dress.  All  was 
over  no w  I  Jane  Maria  grew  scarlet ;  Ma  dirt 
mire  pushed  back  ber  chair,  and,  without  saying 
a  word  to  Ebba,  took  her  by  the  arm,  and  led  her 
ooTof  the  dining-room.  I  was  deeply  ashamed, 
and  wished  m3rself  away.  We  all  arose;  Jane 
Maria  went  to  change  her  dress,  and  we  assenv 
bled  in  the  anteroom,  into  which  iUii  Mrt  min 
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•bo  soon  came,  tetding  in  Ebtn,  whose  free  was 
scarlet,  and  who  with  difflcahy  kept  back  her 
sobs.  She  led  her  to  Jane  Maria,  and  ^noon- 
ced  an  apology,  which  Ebba  repeated,  word  for 
word,  alter  her;  whereapon  the  two  sisters-in- 
law  embraced,  but  without  cordiality.  AU  this 
over,  Ebba  rushed  to  another  room,  threw  her- 
■eiron  a  sofa,  and  cried  heisetf  to  sleep, 

AAer  coffee.  Ma  ekire  mire  made  the  proposal 
to  Jane  Maria  that  she  should  play  an  orerture, 
and  then  that  they  two  should  play  a  piece  to- 
gether. Jane  Maria,  who  has  no  gr«at  opinion 
of  Ma  dure  minfs  musical  talents,  glanced  at  me, 
with  a  halt-sarcastic  expression,  and  then,  in 
compliance  with  the  request,  played  a  lonnaia  of 
Mozart's,  which  Ma  chire  mire  selected,  and  in 
which  she  accompanied  her  on  the  vjolin.  Jane 
Maria  played  with  more  ability  than  good-will. 
I  was  charmed,  however,  as  I  always  am,  by  the 
music  of  Mozart;  but  Jane  Maria  will  not  will- 
ibgly  play  any  music  but  that  of  Hertz  or  Czeroy , 
which,  to  my  taste,  is  too  fantastic,  and  affected ; 
and  this  time,  her  superior  talent,  Mn  dure  mhr^s 
eeal,  and  her  being  so  practised  in  her  "  Mozart," 
as  she  calls  him,  occasioned  this  piece  to  go  off  so 
well  that  Ma  dUn  niire  herself  cried  "  Brero !" 

After  Jane  Maria,  it  came  my  turn ;  but,  part- 
ly In  consequence  of  the  "graruk  sonate  par 
Sleibdl  avec  aaompagnemeiU  de  vidUn"  being 
wholly  unknown  to  me,  and  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  my  being  but  a  bungler  on  the  piano 
in  comparison  of  Jane  Maria,  I  performed  only 
{ndifferently.  In  rain  did  Ma  diin  mire  beat  the 
time,  in  rain  made  such  flourishes  on  her  riolin 
that  my  tympanum  was  nearly  rent  to  pieces — 
we  were  stilf  both  of  us  out  oi  time.  We  began 
again — we  repeated — she  was  impatient,  and  I 
was  impatient — and  we  wound  up  with  a  perfect 
eiarivarii  aA«r  which.  Ma  ehiremire  laia  down 
her  riolin,  and  called  me  "a  little  sheep." 

"  When  Jane  Maria  and  I  go  together,"  said 
she,  "  it  is  rety  different^-one  can  call  that  har- 
monr." 

The  harmony,  howerer,  between  Ma  ckire  mire 
nd  Jane  Maria  was  soon  disturbed,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  question  of  housewifery.  Ma  chire 
mire  uses  one  and  a  half  measores  of  malt  to 
two  measures  of  beer,  and  to  half  a  measure  of 
ale.  Jane  Maria  asserted  that  one  third  less 
taait,  according  to  her  method,  would  brew  the 
same  quantity  of  good  beer  and  ale. 

Md  chire  mire  said  this  was  purely  impossible, 
but  Jane  Maria  abode  by  her  assertion,  and  thus 
the  strife  lasted  a  long  time;  till,  at  last,  Jane 
Maria  let  fall  the  remark,  that  Ma  chire  mire  did 
not  understand  the  right  art  of  brewing.  This 
was  unlucky. 

"  Will  the  egg  be  wiser  than  the  hen  V  asked 
Ma  Mre  mire,  with  bitterness.  "  I  do  not  trouble 
mjrself  about  your  new-fasMoned  art  of  brewing, 
•lid  your  wonderful  discoveries — ^there  may  be 
art  in  them,  but  there  is  all  the  less  wort.  They 
who  have  tried  know;  and  I  hare  seen  a  few 
more  years,  and  a  Itw  more  brewings,  than  you 
hare,  daughter-in-law  Jane  Maria." 

Jane  Maria  worked  busily  at  the  embroidery, 
grew  rery  red,  but  was  silent,  with  a  countenance 
of  superior  wisdom.  This  was  not  pleasant ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  Ebba  awoke,  and  came  into 
the  room  like  a  bird  after  a  shower.  In  order  to 
amuse  her,  I  proposed  some  cbeerftil  game  at 
cards,  to  which  Ma  chire  mire  assented  eladly, 
and  we  sat  ourselves  all  down  to  a  round  table. 
But,  In  the  rery  beginning  of  the  game,  Jane 
Maria  and  Ebba  &11  into  strife  about  some  rule' 


of  the  game.  Sbba  appealed  to  me,  and  I  gar* 
my  decision  in  her  faronr,  with  a  merry  remark 
on  Jane  Maria's  opinioo,  which  oflfeMed  her; 
and,  in  return,  she  gare  me  a  biting  reply. 
Hearen  knows  how  it  was,  that  my  thermoineter 
rose  in  a  moment  t  I  wbs  hot  to  the  very  roots 
of  my  hair,  aiuwettd  somewhat  tartly,  and  for 
some  moments  we  two  quarrelled  ritaiply.  As 
soon,  however,  as  I  saw  Ma  chire  mire't  lugo 
eyes  fixed  upon  me.  I  was  ashamed,  blushed,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  amends  for  my  orer-hasti- 
ness ;  but  never,  snrely,  was  a  game  so  little 
cheerful  I  Jane  Maria  sat  there  as  if  in  a  church, 
and  received  all  Ma  chire  mire's  observation*, 
whether  coarse  or  fine,  with  icy  coldness. 

I  was  truly  rejoiced  when  they  came  to  sar 
that  the  cabriolet  was  at  the  door.  As  I  took 
leave  of  Jane  Maria,  she  withdrew  from  the  kiss 
which  I  wished  to  press  warmly  on  her  lips,  and 
only  coldly  and  scarcely  perceptibly  touched  my 
hand  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  I  was  sorry  to 
see  how  angry  she  was  with  me.  Ma  chire  mire 
accompanied  me  to  the  hall,  and  said, "  My  dear 
Franziska,  we  have  all  been  very  wearisome  to- 
day." 

"Ah,  yes!"  answered  I,  so  tmly  from  the 
depths  of  my  hMrt,  that  Md  chire  mire  was  obli- 
ged to  laiigb,  embraced  me,  and,  looking  keen^ 
at  me,  said,  "  Yes ;  and  von  bare  been  no  better 
than  the  rest,  yon  child.'' 

"Nor  you,  mother,  either,"  said  I,  merrily ;  but, 
somewhat  shocked  at  my  boMness,  I  added,  warm- 
ly, "  Forgire  me !"  and  kissed  her  hand. 

"Mow,  come  again  to-morrow,"  said  she, 
laughing,  and  giring  me  a  little  slap  on  the  cheek, 
"  and  we  will  try  if  we  cannot  do  better ;  come, 
my  child  I  I  will  send  the  Norrkopings  carriage 
to  fetch  yon  and  take  you  back — the  horse  knows 
one  way  inst  as  well  as  the  otl.er." 
'  This  little  parting  scene  lightened  my  heart. 
JHb  ekitt  mire  possesses  a  stronger  charm  for  me 
daily.  Bnt  Jane  Maria  I  How  speeds  it  with- 
our'lHendship  and  La  Gmmedia  OMna?  But 
there  are  with  erery  one  bad  days,  when  the  teta- 
per  is  out  of  tdne ;  and  I  myself  was,  as  Ma  <Mr» 
mire  says,  no  better  than  me  rest. 

To-morrow  1  hope  all  Will  be  straight  bttwwfc 
Jane  Maria  and  me. 

96(A,  «t)CTintr. 

No  I  all  is  not  straight  again  between  Jane  Ma- 
ria and  me.  Extraordinary,  how  any  one,  on  ac- 
count of  a  trifle,  can  nonrish  resentment,  more 
especially  when  the  warmth  was  mutual  I 

Ma  chire  mire  met  me  yesterday  more  cordia]l)r 
than  common.  Jane  Maria,  on  the  contrary,  was 
constrained  and  unfriendly ;  she  would  not  con- 
verse with  me,  and  when  I  spoke  to  her  scarce- 
ly answered  me,  which  distressed  me  to  the  heart. 
I  was  also  grieved  for  Ebba;  she  was  pale  and 
depressed,  but  not  in  ill-humour,  and  appeared 
as  if  she  hardly  understood  either  herself  or  life. 
She  looked  as  if  she  needed  a  friend,  and  I  de- 
termined to  becomt  snch  to  her,  according  to  my 
best  abilltv.  I  remarked,  also,  that  Jane  Ma- 
ria's moral  lectures  did  no  good ;  and  that  Jean 
Jacques's  eternal  exhortation  to  her, "  to  be  ration- 
al, and  go  out  and  walk,"  only  fixed  the  delermi- 
nstion  never  to  set  foot  out  ot  doors,  and  to  be  as 
little  rational  as  possible,  the  more  firmly  in  her 
wilful  brain. 

I  took  the  opportunity,  during  a  moment  when 
we  were  alone,  to  say  to  her, "  Hare  you  any  de- 
sire to  c6me  to-morrow  morning,  quite  early,  to 
our  house,  to  drink  new  milk  1  I  hare  a  cow, 
by  name  Audtunbla,  that  gires  the  most  delicioat 
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•Hk  in  Ae  Yodd;  tn^  tigfaod  that,  i*  so  tme, 
that  she  will  uke  bread  oat  of  joat  b»pd,  iC you 
will  feed  her.    Have  you  any  desire  1" 

"  Ah,  yet  t"  said  Ewa,  snrpriiied,  aod  opening 
wide  her  beaotiM  eyes,  wlueh  insumly  became 
brilliant. 

"Nov  I  shall  Gome  luad  fetch  jaa"  said  I, 
"  early  to-mairo.w  morning.  Bat  can  yon  be  op 
*y  sixr* 

"At  Are,  at  fbor,"  letnined  she,  with  enthnsi- 


**  Bat  yoa  cannot  walk  so  iar,"  rejoined  I ;  "  it 
b  neariy  a  qoaiter  of  a  mile  (Swedish)  from  Ro- 
aeavik — no,  ii  is  too  &r1" 

**  No,  no,  ceitaioly  not  I"  persisted  she :  "  I  can 
Tery  well  walk  a  mile,  or  mote.  I  am  strong — 
I  can  dance  a  whole  nighL" 

"  Then  I  shall  come  and  fetch  yoa  at  six 
«'eioek,"  I  said,  "and  keep  yon  with  me  the  whole 
4ay.  We  will  bake  pancakes  for  oarselres  for 
diaaer,  and  in  the  evening  I  will  bring  yoa  back 
in  the  cabriolet.  The  horse  ia  so  qaiet,  that  yon 
may  drive  him  yourself." 

"  Heavens !  ho  veharming  it  will  be  I"  exelaim- 
«d  Ebba,  qoite  enraptnrrd. 

"Bat,"  said  I,  "  we  most  first  have  Ma  citin 
Sijrc^  permission." 

"Of  coarse;  I  will  ran  to  ber  immediately, 

aal  speak  about  it ;"  and  away  she  ran.    The 

d       e  to  the  eonntry,  the  resolris  never  to  go  ont, 

i«  foigotten,  in  the  prospect  of  going  with 

aw,  drinking  milk,  and  dnring  the  hone. 

I  Tcjoteeii  over  mr  conqaest,  and  that  I  should 
have  Ebba  for  a  whole  day  with  me;  for  I  fob 
persoaded  that  she  possessed  a  good  heart  and  an- 
«entandnig,  if  the  right  means  were  only  osed 
to  oUI  them  forth.  A  few  moments  after  this,  I 
went  to  Ma  dtin  ntir^s  room,  and  found  her,  with 
Sbba  seated  on  her  knee,  chattering  to  her,  with 
aU  the  merry  freedom  of  a  child,  Hie  while  she 
«as  twiating  the  w«rthy  old  lady's  cap  info  all 
«dd  bends  ud  shapes.  Ma  chin  mire  laughed, 
and  granted  her  request.  There  exists  the  voy 
beat  andcaratandinE  between  them. 

**  So,  my  dear  nansiska,"  said  Mi  dOremiit, 
ktally,  "  I  bear  that  to-morrow  morning  you  will 
eoDvey  Ebba  away,  in  order  that  she  mav  drink 
sw«et  milk  with  yoar  calves.  Ipresimiethatyon 
eoovey  her  away  in  an  air-balloon,  becaose  you 
kaow  that  riie  eannot  walk  on  dusty  roads  or 
^ptai  grass." 

"  How  cheerftil  diat  would  be  t"  exclaimed 
Ebba,  clapping  her  hands,  and  hoi^iing  out  of 
HKteoBL 

"She  is  not  bad,"  observed  AfeoUne  Mire,  "but 
Ae  is  an  itl-traiaed  chiki,  and  nmsl  yet  be  better 
tangM.  If  it  had  been  done  eaiiier|  it  wonld  have 
maradaAer-troable.  Franalslni  ■  if  yon  have  chit- 
4ien,  reoiember  the  words  of  tne  son  of  Sirach 
— '  If  yon  have  chiklren,  chastise  them.'  " 

I  soggested  that  one  should  merely  work  by 
fcason  on  children,  and  thus  train  them  to  be  good 
men  and  thinking  beings. 

"  Many  ways  may  lead  to  Rome,"  returned  she, 
"but  the  way  of  tlie  rod  leads  them  much  soon- 
«r  than  the  way  of  reason.  Of  course,  yon  must 
operate  on  men  by  reason;  bat  to  be  reasoning 
with  children  is  to  talk  yoarself  hoaise,  and  get 
aotbing  for  it.  Teach  the  wolf  the  pateni«s<«r, 
and  he  still  will  be  craving  for  the  lamb.  My 
«other-ln-law  Reibhold's  children  were  to  be 
brought  up  on  this  reasonfitg  system,  and  were 
to  tani  oat  something  wonderftal.  Nay,  it  was 
kartlMe— the  whole  brood  was  the  plague  of  ev- 
aiybadj  la  the  hooM;    One  day  thne  were  vto- 


itersat  my  brother-in-law's,  and  the  children  went 
about,  making  havoc,  like  little  demons.  Some 
one  of  the  company  remarked  that  something 
was  '  black  as  ^  raven ;'  whereupon,  oae  of  the 
voung  Reinholds  cried  ont,  ■  The  raven  is  white.' 
^No,  my  yoang  oite,  the  raven  is  black.'  'Nay, 
the  raven  is  white,  th^  raven  is  white  I'  screamed 
the  chiM,  angrilv.  '  The  raven  is  black,'  said 
the  mother.  '  The  raven  is  white  1'  repeated  the 
boy.  Now,  what  should  one  do  1  Could  one 
have  had  a  raven  directly  at  hand,  to  convince 
his  reason  1  No,  and  so  that  young  one  would 
have  the  last  word.  I  should  like  to  have  had 
him  under  my  hands,  and  th^  he  should  soon 
have  learned,  and  that  with  emphasis,  that  a  ra- 
ven is  not  while.  No,  no,  Franziska:  reason  it 
a  Rood  thing,  bat  it  does  no  good  with  children. 
Those  who  will  Dot  obey  father  and  mother,  wiU 
yet  obey  the  rod." 

The  story  itself,  and  the  zeal  with  which  it  was' 
told,  made  me  langb  heartily;  but  the  thought 
how  anfortiuate  Ma  chin  min't  doctrine  had 
proved  with  regard  to  her  on^  son,  inspired  a 
,  feeling  of  sadneas;  and,  full  ofmy  own  thoughts, 
I  said,  "  It  is  possible  that,  for  difiereot  disposi- 
tions, different  modes  of  treatment  are  requisite." 
"  Perlups  so,"  returned  she,  and  a  dark  doiid 
rested  on  her  brow;  bat  she  soon  dispeiaed  i^ 
and  gayly  resamed  the  conversation. 

« In  the  mean  time,  Franziska,"  said  she,  « 1 
am  glad  that  yon  have  taken  that  pretty  little 
romp,  EUw,  a  little  under  your  care.  At  her  age, 
discreet  words  are  seldom  wasted;  what  is  hid- 
den in  the  snow  tuns  np  In  the  thaw." 

The  pretty  romp  was  good-humoured  and  ami- 
able all  the  day.  Jane  Maria,  on  the  contrary, 
only  the  more  saUen ;  at  least  lowanU  Ebba  ana 
me.  It  seemed  as  if  she  thought  we  had  made  a 
league  against  her.  I  had  a  great  desire  to  show 
her  that  tt  was  aot  aotand  that  there  was  aothlog 
I  wished  for  more  than  that  then  should  be  again 
agood  feeling  between  us;  but  sheahiUted  trails 
of  character  which  almost  displaced  her  from  mf 
heart,  becaose  they  betrayed  a  want  of  goodaeaa 
and  true  education.  It  was  towards  evening,  and 
we  were  speaking  of  Bellini,  with  whose  ballads 
Eibba  was  charmed.  Jane  Maria  said  he  was 
too  uniform,  and  that  there  was  no  lift  in  his  aiel- 
odies. 

"  Ok,"  cried  Ebba, "  I  most  sing  you  one  of  Ui 
pieces,  which  is  angelie.  I  leaniied  it  the  last 
winter  with  Mr.  B. ;  you  must  hear  itt" 

She  sprang  to  the  piano,  and  sang  with  muck 
gTMe  a  charming  little  piece  of  this  melodioaa 
master.  I  listened  with  great  rileasure ;  when, 
exactly  at  the  moment  in  iriiieh  she  execnied  wiik 
observant  care  a  most  expressive  mnendt,  Jaos 
Maria  pushed  back  her  chair  with  great  noise, 
and  went  ont  oS  the  room,  both  opening  and  shut- 
ting the  door  violently.  Ebba  toned  red,  and  a» 
did  I,  becatise  Jane  Maria's  behaviour  was  pain- 
ful, axui  was  evidently  intended  to  set  Ebba  down. 
I  saw,  bv  a  glance,  tltat  MaMre  mkre  feh  it  as  I 
did;  and  when  Ebba  left  oS)  with  tears  in  ber 
eves,  she  praised  her  greatly ;  more.  Indeed,  than 
she  would  have  done  if  Jane  Il^aria  had  not 
shown  such  great  unfriendliness. 

Jahe  Maria  Is  always  spoken  of  as  a  lady  of 
such  superior  education  t  "  Ah,"  thought  I,  re- 
riewing  this  scene,  ■'  haw  superficially  is  this 
beautiful  and  mucb^xpressing  phrase  applied  f 
and  I  felt,  after  this,  no  longer  any  great  desire  to 
seek  too  mnek  after  a  leconclliatioo  with  Jane 
Maria— I  will  let  it  take  its  time,  and  come  whaa 
Uwill. 
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This  moniiDg,  at  five  o'clock,  I  se(  out  on  the 
vajr  to  Carlslbrs,  to  fetch  Ebba.  The  weather 
was  as  fine  as  I  could  wish,  and  at  six  o'clodc  I 
found  Ebba  at  the  appointed  place,  nadj  dreased, 
Aill  of  enthusiasm,  and  impatiently  awaiting  me. 
With  the  exception  of  the  domestics,  nobody  was 
sp  but  she,  and  so  we  set  out  At  first  she  leaped, 
and  talked,  and  laughed,  and  sang,  rejoicing  in 
ber  life,  like  a  bird ;  but  no  sooner  had  we  reacb- 
«d  a  lar^,  beautiful,  and  thick  wood,  which  lies 
about  midway  between  Carlsfors  and  Rosenvik, 
than  she  bec^e  suddenly  quiet  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  situation  calculated  to  excite  pleasant  and  se- 
rious thoughts  at  the  same  time.  It  was  perfect- 
ly still.  Large  dewdrops  hung  on  the  leaves  of 
tne  trees ;  while  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun,  break- 
ing through  the  wood,  produced,  amid  the  rich 
foliage,  innumerable  beautiful  efiects  of  light  and 
shade.  The  air  was  indescribably  pure  and  de- 
Ifcioos,  and  Ebba  involuntarily  went  slower, 
while  I  walked  silently  beside  her.  A  solemn 
mood  was  over  me,  and  now  and  then  I  glanced 
at  her.  A  soft  paleness  overspread  her  beauti- 
ful yoaog  face;  a  certain  new  perception  might 
be  read  there:  her  eyes,  which  were  filled  with 
tears,  looked  slowlv  around,  as  if  full  of  aston- 
ishment— she  beheld  a  new  world ! 

At  that  moment,  a  bird  struck  up  wonderful, 
enchanting  notes.  One  might  have  ttiought  him 
endowed  with  a  thinking  soul. 

'■  Oh,  what  is  thatl"  asked  Ebba,  astonished, 
and  standing  still. 

"  It  is  a  nightingale,"  I  replied,  nejoicing  no  lit- 
tle in  the  beloved,  but  so  rarely-heard  song. 

Ebba  listened  long,  looked  long,  as  if  listening 
to  everything  around  her.  It  seemed  as  if  ber 
•pirituu  ear  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  awoke  to 
ilie  high  song  of  life. 

"Oradons  Heaven  I"  whispered  she,  "how 
tolemn  it  is,  how  wonderful,  Iraw  beautiful  I" 

I  repeated,  half  aloud,  the  words  of  Tegner, 

*'  Xh !  if  to  moeh  of  b«aatT  poor  it«alf 
Into  oach  Tein  of  Ufa,  and  of  creation. 
How  IwantiM  muat  the  rnni  Foontais  be, 
Tha  Bright,  tba  EtanuU  !* 

iKbba  threw  herself,  weeping,  into  my  arms,  and 
1  dheped  her  to  me  with  sisterly  affiiction. 

"  Ah,  Pranziska,"  said  she, "  I  know  not  ho  w  I 
CmII  Iamhappy,andyetlmastweept  Itisso 
beautiful  arouna  met  Tell  me,  what  is  this  like." 

"Life,"  I  replied. 

"  Lifi!  1"  repeated  she,  astonished ; "  but  life  has 
•0  many  unaccordant,  so  many  adverse  scenes." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  but  what  we  see  at  this  mo- 
ment resembles  the  truth  of  life — the  inward  re- 
ality of  life — which  is  serious,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  ioyfuL" 

"  I  do  not  perfectly  understand  you,"  said  Ebba, 
laying  her  hand  on  my  forehead ;  "  but  I  think  I 
half  guess — thon)^ts  pass  through  my  mind,  but 
I  (amnot  arrange  them." 

"  In  time,  dear  Ebba,"  I  replied, "  yon  will  un- 
derstand them  better." 

"And  if  I  understand  that  seriousness  of  life," 
said  she,  "  of  which  yon  speak,  should  I  then  be 
joyful,  and  laugh,  as  nowl" 

"  On,  yes,"  I  answered : "  then,  for  the  first  time, 
Ebba,  would  yon  be  truly  joyful  and  happy;  then 
you  would  not,  as  now,  have  so  much  ill-ha- 
mour,  and  so  many  weaiy  moments." 

"  I  will  leara  the  seriousness  of  life,"  said  she, 
eheerfnily ;  "  but,  then,  who  will  teach  me  1  Jane 
Maria  cannot  do  it :  y«a  could,  but  then  I  shall 
•o  soon  leave  youi'* 


"  Do  yon  Inow.  Ebba,"  asked  I,  "  whom  Ihto 
wood-scene  resemble*  I" 

"  Whom  V 

"Your  husband,"  I  replied. 

£bba  looked  at  me  with  sparkling  eyes,  and 
said,  "  I  believe  you  are  ripht" 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  his  spirit  is  both  serious  and 
bright;  and,  if  you  will  learn  the  seriousness  of 
life,  and  its  beauty  also,  live  for  him,  Ebba.  Oh, 
Ebba  I  be  like  the  nightingale  to  his  domestic  life  I 
be  to  him  like  the  sunbeams  between  the  trees; 
unite  yourself  inwanlly  to  him;  be  guided  by 
him ;  make  him  happy ;  and  then  yon  will  un- 
derstand what  is  the  best  happiness  of  life,  and 
will  acQuire  a  worth  in  your  own  eyes,  with  God 
and  with  man." 

Ebba  was  pale,  kissed  my  hand,  and  wept. 
But,  ah!  how  lovely  were  those  tears  upon  those 
cheeks,  announcing,  as  they  did,  the  morning- 
dawn  of  womanhood  in  a  hitherto  childish  being  I- 

I  left  Ebba  to  her  own  thoughts,  and  we  went 
on  our  way,  silently,  towards  Rosenvik;  nor 
was  it  until  we  arrived  there  that  she  aroused 
herself  from  her  reflections ;  and  then  the  foam- 
ing tai\k,  which  we  took,  in  passes,  out  of  th» 
milk-pail,  seemed  to  us  a  dnnk  worthv  of  the 
gods.  Ebba  could  not  conceive  that  Auaumbla'» 
could  be  like  common  milk,  and  I  did  not  en- 
tirely undeceive  her. 

My  intercourse  with  Ebba  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  strengthened  my  good  opinion  of 
ber;  many  good  natural  qualities  lie  hidden^ 
which,  if  properly  developed  and  cultivated, 
would  make  her  a  good  and  estimable  being. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  much  in  her  that  is  childish, 
biit  I  have  every  reason  to  pardon  that,  in  her  sev- 
enteenth year,  which  I,  at  seven-and-twenty — 

£lbba,  at  one  time,  fell  into  deep,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  sorrowful  thought;  I  asked  ber, 
therefore,  tenderly,  what  pressed  upon  her  mind. 

"  Oh,"  sighed  she,  "  if  ne  only  were  not  called 
Peter  r 

I  could  not  help  laughing  aloud ;  but  poor  Eb- 
ba sorrowfully  continued,  "Jane  Maria,  also, 
thinks  Peter  a  dreadful  name;  and  that  Jean 
Jacques  sounds  so  well !  Oh,  how  disagreeable 
it  is,  that  he  should  have  been  called  Peter  I" 

I  tried  to  comfort  her,  and  mentioned  to  her  the 
various  great  men  who  had  borne  the  same  name. 
She  thought  but  little  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  and 
just  as  litue  of  the  Czar  Peter.  The  Herr  Peder, 
of  the  popular  song,  made  the  name  somewhat 
more  poetical,  and,  at  last,  she  was  almost  in- 
clined to  be  reconciled  to  the  name,  when  I  show- 
ed her  that  Pedro  and  Peter  were  the  same,  and 
that  a  lately-deceased  emperor,  nearly  connected. 
with  our  own  royal  house,  bore  that  same  name. 
She  proposed  to  call  her  husband  Pedro.  I  pro- 
p<»ed,  also,  various  abbreviations;  and,  after 
all,  we  concluded  by  laughing  heartily  at  the 
whole  afiair;  so  that,  in  the  end,  Ebba  was  as 
much  satisfied  with  the  name  of  Peter  as  I  witlw 
the  much  le5s  poetical  one  of  Lars  Anders. 

We  ended  the  day  with  blowing  bubbles  in  tha 
open  air,  with  as  much  enthusiasm  and  delight 
as  if  we  were  still  little  children ;  and  then  I  took, 
her  home  in  the  cabriolet,  giving  up  to  her  the 
reins,  sometimes,  to  her  no  smairdelighL 

I  was  quite  curious  to  see  whether  Jane  Ma- 
ria continued  still  in  her  state  of  discontent  It 
seemed  to  me  impossible  that  she  could;  but,  at 
the  first  greeting,  I  perceived  that  it  was  so. .  i 
was  quite  distrnised  at  this,  and  nearly  lost  all 
my  hope  of  .a  friendly  uodeisiending  between  us, 
beeanae  I  cannot  love  ^ay  one  wbals  noticaaoiir 
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aM*  and  Unl  CoadiRt  like  d*|  ao  property 
cmUad  by  tbe  ugly  name  at  solking,  turns  lile 
iaio  a  ffoomj  lauimii-day.  A  tboasaod  times 
bener  is  the  6aj  temper  of  Ma  dire  mm.  She 
■pea Ira  out  rioiently;  but,  when  she  has  "said 
her  say,"  it  is  all  over ;  she  once  more  is  perfect- 
ly kiiKt,  nor  wears  an  angry  face  any  longer. 
^evertbelesa,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  not  daily  to 
doocfa  belbfa  her  sceptre ;  and,  the  more  I  com- 
pare Ljlts  Anders  wiih  other  people,  the  more 
does  he  seem,  like  an  .m^l  of  peace. 

Ma  dkiart  mire  was  very  much  occupied  this 
erening  with  the  new  neighbour  at  Ramm ;  part- 
ly beeaoae  ^te  had  heard  so  many  reports  of  him 
neatly  to  bis  advantage,  and  partly  because  be 
lad  atiown  her  a  great  civility.  Some  time  ago, 
ahe  taentioiied,  in  company,  that  she  longed  for  a 
roast  of  roeback,  and  that  itvas  her  wish  to  have 
a  pair  of  roes,  in  order  that  she  might  introduce 
tbe  breed  into  the  park.  Before  her  misfortunes. 
3tadtirtwurfw»s  a  great  loverof  the  chase,  and 
bad  btxNigfal  down  many  a  swiA-footed  roebuck. 
ELer  new  neighbour  at  itamm,  having  heard  of 
this,  lail  now,  t^refbre,  sent  her  a  delicious  roast 
— a  bt  yoong  roe,  which  he  had  shot;  together 
with  two  live  specimens  of  these  creatnies,  which 
ibttr  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  take  in  snares. 
Xiiis  present  was  accompanied  by  a  very  po- 
lite Prench  note  from  the  new  neighbour,  which 
aid,  that,  having  accidentally  heard  of  the  wish 
of  Wft  fiormer  pioprietor  of  Hamm,  he  now  es- 
leeawd  himaelf  fbrtonate  in  being  able  to  accom- 
pUah  it,  especially  as  he  should  himself  soon  be- 
eome  tbe  proprietor  of  the  estate,  and  then  his 
bigiiest  wish  would  be  to  stand  in  the  most  friend- 
ly coonexioa  with  so  estimable  a  neighbour;  in 
pledge  and  proof  of  which,  be  prayed  her  to  re- 
ceive what  ne  had  senu  The  letter  was  signed 
"Antonio  de  Romilly." 

Ma  ckirt  mirt  was  charmed  with  the  French 
note,  with  tbe  roebncks,  and,  above  all,  with  the 
politeness  of  the  new  neighbour. 

"  See  f*  said  she, "  one  can  call  that  taooir  vivre. 
Tes,  these  Sonlhlanders  have  not  their  equals 
anywhere.  We  must  see  the  man.  I  will  invite 
him  to  my  fi^st  great  dinner-party;  yes,  even 
if  be  does  not  pa^  me  a  visit  before ;  such  po- 
liteness as  this,  indeed,  is  worth  seven  visits. 
Bat  now  I  must  answer  this  note,  and  that  in 
Prench  loa  Franziska  shall  read  the  note,  after 
I  have  finished  it ;  but.  thank  God  11  ha ve  learned 
Fi«och  giammaticallv,  and  used  to  both  write 
and  to  speak  it  as  well  as  most  people.  Of  late 
Tears  I  bare  CsrgoUen  something  of  it,  but  I  shall 
Be  very  glad  to  bring  my  Frencn  into  use  again 
vith  this  polite  Monsieur  de  Romilly ;  it  wiU  be 
ray  pleasant  to  make  his  intimate  acquaintance." 
It  must  be  very  agreeable  to  make  the  ac- 
qtutintance  of  this  man — I  say,  with  Ma  cire 
mirt;  because  a  person  of  whom  everybody 
speaks,  and  whom  nobody  sees,  who  displays 
beneficence  and  politeness,  yet  whom  nobody 
knows,  is,  inconteatably,  an  eAraoidinary  and 
interesting  phenomenon. 

Ma  chimin  laboured  long  at  her  French  let- 
loy  and,  as  1  read  it  over  when  it  was  comple- 
ted, I  ha!d  difficulty  to  avoid  smiling,  it  was  so  or- 
namental and  oldfashioned.  In  part,  too,  it  was  so 
UmherseU^  written  in  so  thoroughly  anti()uateda 
iqrle,  ret  npressing  so  clearly  and  forcibly  her 
■eaaing.  l  considered  it,  therefore,  impossible, 
and  eqiMlly  unnecessary,  to  alter  it ;  and  '■  Man- 
■  tmr, H  (rii kaHeri  vaitin* "  fUiUs$e magnanime," 
"wrhaU  gentU  H  cturteit,"  and  8aeh4ike  ezlnor- 
IkaiT  wank,  temained  aa  ioay  wan  wxitMu.  I 
F 


said,  moteover,  that  the  note  was  gtw^  mnch  t» 
the  satisfaction  of  the  writer,  who  had  watched 
me  with  some  disquiet,  and  who,  having  my  ap- 
proval, was  contented  with  tlte  note,  with  herseu^ 
and  with  me. 

300. 

Ah !  I  breathe  a^in  I  The  air  is,  at  last,  clear 
betweoi  Jane  Maria  and  me,  and  the  south  wind 
which  dispersed  the  mist  is  called — flattery. 

The  day  betore  yesterday,  Lars  Anders  came 
home,  satisbed  with  himself,  his  ioomey,  his 
business,  and,  above  all,  with  his  little  wife,  who, 
on  her  part,  was  not  dissatisfied  with  him.  Yes- 
terday evening  was  the  Stmday's  dance  at  Carla- 
fors,  aitd  we  were  invited  by  Ma  cUre  mire  to  ba 
present,  because  she  wished  the  skal  to  be  dnmk 
to  the  two  last-arrived  married  eonples,  and  t» 
make  a  speech  to  the  people  on  the  occasion;  an 
which  would  have  be«i  done  on  the  Midsnmmec 
day,  had  not  Lars  Anders  and  Peter  been  absent. 

Ma  dire  mirt  played  on  the  violin,  for  the 
dancing,  neariy  tbe  whole  evening.  Ebba  danced, 
from  hearty  love  for  the  amusement,  and  so  dia 
I.  Jane  Maria  and  her  hnsbaiui,  who  were  oat 
visiting,  came  in  only  late,  as  spectators.  I 
pontedfotth  a  stream  of  admiration  of  her  toilet, 
which  truly  was  most  tastefol,  and  so  the  gray 
cloud  which  had  bung  between  us  dispersed  it- 
self^ and  Jane  Maria  became,  to  my  ind^ribable 
refreshment,  friendly  as  ever.  But,  with  the 
Ctmmedia  Dimna  of  our  friendship,  all  is,  alas  t 
over,  and  that  grieves  me.  I  wish,  among  my 
many  neighbours  and  acquaintances,  to  find  a 
friend.  Ebbalstoomuchofachild;  MissHaus- 
giebel  too  much  of  a  bird ;  and  Md  dire  mirt — ^is 
Ma  d  re  mire.  It  would,  after  all,  be  but  a  poor 
pleasure  to  have  many  neighbours,  but  no  friend*. 

After  the  dance,  Ma  dirt  mire  ordered  the 
punch-bowl  to  be  brought  in,  and  tkai  to  be  drunk 
to  the  newly  married.  She  also  made  a  speech, 
thickly  interlarded  with  proverbs,  which,  howev- 
er, on  tbe  whole,  did  not  seem  to  be  one  of  her 
most  successful  efforts. 

My  husband  takes  my  letter  with  him  to  the 
city ;  I  close  it,  therefore,  in  haste.  I  should  be 
astonished  if  anybody  wrote  as  lone  letters  as 
I  do.  But  for  this  reascm  yon  are  my  Maria,  anA 
I  am  your  Fkahziski.  ' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Botenvii,  id  Jvbj. 

As  a  bee  goes  from  flower  to  flower,  so  go  I 
from  neighbour  to  neighbour,  and  collect  honey 
for  my  hive.  The  harvest  has  been  rich  to-dar; 
and  no  wonder,  since  I  was  with  the  flower  of  the 
valley — the  good  and  amiable  Serena. 

I<ars  Anders  reminded  me,  this  morning,  that 
we  promised  the  old  Dahls  to  spend  a  day  with 
them.  He  therefore  proposed  that  I  should  ac- 
company him  to  the  city  this  morning ;  said  he 
would  leave  me  at  the  Dahls,  and  come  in  him- 
self there  to  dinner,  after  he  bad  visited  his  pa- 
tients. I  was  frightened  at  this  project  at  fitsL 
and  made  many  objections  to  it;  as  now  I  could 
not  go  out  on  that  day  of  all  others,  because  it  was 
not  convenient  to  me;  neither  did  it  seem  the 
most  becoming  thing  in  the  world  for  strange 
people  to  make  incursions  in  this  way  into  other 
people's  houses,  and  thtre  establish  themselves 
for  a  whole  day,  while,  all  the  time,  they,  the  nn- 
bkUen  guests,  are  wished,  perhaps,  at  Nova  Zcm- 
bla.  Bat  against  all  thi^  Lars  Anders,  in  his 
laeonig  way,  wa«  wiiwarkaMy  doyieiit,  and  vjv 
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'  (nrned  all  mr  objections:  a<ld  to  vhiob,  a  secret 
thoDgbt  ofSteiena  and  «•«  kingdom  of  heaveo 
captivated  me.  I  dressed  mysefi',  therefore,  sim- 
ply, but  prettily,  according  to  my  husbaod's  taste, 
aoa  away  rolled  the  cabriolet  containing  Bear 
and  his  little  wife. 

I  was  properly  delivered  up  at  time  and  {dace 
appointed.  Bear  taking  it  into  bis  obstinate  head 
not  to  go  in  with  me,  but  to  let  me  go  in  and 
speak  for  myself.  In  vain  I  represented  to  him 
that  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  a  physic-bottle, 
which,  at  the  very  least,  takes  with  it  a  paper 
label,  whereon  is  indicated  for  what  purpose  it 
may  serve,  and  that  everybody  may  know  what 
is  to  be  done  with  iu  He  said  that  I  had  nothing 
itodo  but  to  greet  them  from  him  in  a  proper  way, 
.and  tbat  this  and  my  countenance  together  would 
^o  what  was  needml. 

And  so  we  parted,  quarrelling. 

As  I  went  up  the  steps,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
I  could  be  of  DO  more  value  than  a  person  who 
comes  with  the  intention  of  borrowing  money ; 
ibal  scarcely  had  I  entered  the  door,  than  I  was 
<xeady  to  believe  that  I  must  be  either  "  the  cream 
40  the  coffee,"  or  some  much-longed-for  present, 
«o  was  I  rejoiced  over,  and  welcomed,  and  em- 
Ixaced;  all  which  I  felt,  in  my  erateful  soul,  to 
be  on  account  of  ipy  husband.  I  arrived  just  as 
they  sat  down  to  coffee ;  ate,  drank,  talked— and 
felt  myself,  in  short,  like  a  child  of  the  house. 

And  now  I  will  send  you  in'prose  a  description 
of  the  family,  which  I  have  already  drawn  in 
poetical  colours.  They  bear  the  same  relation 
to  each  other  as  an  every-day  and  a  holy-day — 
bat  both  are  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I  speak 
not  now  of  my  own  impressions,  but  from  infor- 
mation which  I  have  nad  from  Miss  Hellevi 
Bausgieble  and  Ma  chin  mire. 

TBE  HOm. 

For  above  half  a  century  this  aneient  couple 
have  inhabited  the  same  house  and  the  same 
rooms.  There  were  they  married,  and  there  they 
will  ceWbrate  their  golden  nuptials,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  wiiKer.  The  rooms  are  trochanged, 
the  furniture  the  same  as  for  fifty  years;  yet 
everything  is  clean,  comfortable,  and  friendly  as 
te  aone-year-old  dwelling,  bntmach  more  simple 
than  the  houses  of  our  times.  I  know  nat  what 
«pidt  of  peace  and  grace  it  is  which  blows  upon 
me  in  this  house  I  Ah  I  in  this  house  fifty  years 
bave  passed  as  a  beautiful  day;  here  a  virtuoos 
couple  have  lived,  loved,  and  worked  together. 
Many  a  pure  joy  has  blossomed  here ;  and  when 
sorrow  came,  it  was  not  bitter — for  the  fear 
of  Ood,  and  love,  illuminated  the  dark  clouds. 
Hence  emanated  many  a  noble  deed,  and  many 
B  beneficent  inflaence.  The  happy  children 
grew  up ;  they  gathered  strength  Irom  the  ezara- 

tle  of  tneir  parents,  went  out  into  the  worid,  built 
>r  themselves  hotises,  and  were  good  and  fortu- 
nate. Often  do  they  return,  with  love  and  joy, 
to  the  parental  home,  to  bless  and  to  be  blessed. 
Ah,  my  Maria  1  I  fee!  that  I  am  a^in  sliding  into 
the  poetical  vein;  but  whafwould  you  havel 
These  are  pictures  of  every-day  liie,  which,  let 
me  turn  them  as  I  will,  always  stand  in  a  poetical 
light;  yet  I  will  endeavour  to  keep  more  to  the 
earth.  Thus,  then — the  children,  three  sons  and 
fourdatighfers,  come  once  a  year,  with  their  chil- 
dren, to  visit  their  beloved  parents,  and  extend 
new' life  to  the  home  of  their  childhood — that 
home  which  is  still  to  them  as  full  of  love  and 
goodness  as  ever,  oaly  that  ft  has  become  stiller 
.  -tni  more  peacefal ;  becmse  it  U  evening  Uwie, 


and  the  dta^Dws  «C  the  gmre  bBfia  to 
round  the  revered  parents. 
And  now  let  as  glance  at 

A  long  lite  of  probity,  industry,  and  benefieenco 
has  impressed  itself  upon  bisexpaosivetbrehead, 
and  upon  his  open,  benevolent  carriage.  Hi* 
figure  is  yet  firm,  and  his  gait  steady.  The  I0II7 
crown  is  bald,  but  a  garland  of  silver-white  locks 
surrounds  the  venerable  head.  No  one  in  the 
city  sees  this  bead  without  bowing  in  friendly  and 
reverential  greeting.  The  whole  country,  as 
well  as  the  city,  loves  him  as  their  benefactor, 
and  venerates  him  as  their  patriarch.  He  baa 
created  his  own  fortune,  but  sacrificed  much  for 
the  public  good;  and,  notwithslandlDg  much  ad- 
versity and  loss,  never  let  his  spirit  sink.  In 
mind  and  conversation,  he  is  stiH  cheerful,  and 
full  of  jest  and  sprightliness ;  bat,  for  several 
years,  his  sight  has  failed  him  greatly ;  and  th9 
gout,  which  makes  its  appearance  at  times,  troub- 
les his  temper.  Ah,  the  prose  of  life!  iSut  an 
angel  moves  around  the  couch  to  which  suffering 
may  confine  him;  his  feet  are  moved  and  en- 
wrapped by  soft  white  hands;  the  sick-chamber 
and  the  countenance  of  the  old  man  grow  bright 
before  Serena  I 

We  shall  not  come  out  of  (he  poetiy  of  the 
house  while  she  abides  there. 

TBE  MOTHea. 

An  aged  coumenance  and  a  bowed  form,  and 
you  see  an  old  woman ;  but  show  her  soroethine 
beatitiful,  speak  to  her  of  something  amiable,  and 
her  mien,  her  smile,  beams  from  the  eternal  youth 
which  dwells  immortal  in  her  sensitive  spirit, 
and  then  will  you  involuntarily  exclaim, "  What 
beautiful  age !"  If  you  sit  near  her,  and  look 
into  her  mild,  pious  eyes,  you  feel  as  if  you  coald 
open  your  whole  soul,  and  believe  in  every  word 
she  speaks,  as  in  the  Gospel.  She  has  lived 
through  much,  and  ezi)erienced  much;  yet  she 
sttys  that  she  will  Hve  in  order  to  learn.  Truly, 
we  must  learn  from  her.  Her  tone  and  her  de- 
meanour betoken  true  breeding  and  much  knowl- 
edge oflKe.  She  alone  has  educated  her  children, 
and  stOl  she  thinks  and  acts  both  for  children  ana 
children's  children,  and  still  bears  home  aitd 
family  cares  on  her  own  ehonlders,  although  she 
now  supports  herself  on  Serena. 

Since  the  death  of  her  youngest  daughter,  she 
is  become  somewhat  melancholy.  This  is  net 
observable  in  her  words,  but  in  her  frequent  sighs. 
Like  her  husband,  she  is  universally  revered  and 
beloved ;  and  all  agree  in  this,  that  a  more  perfect 
union  than  exists  between  this  couple  cannot  be 
imagined. 

Will  yon  see  in  one  little  cireumstance  a  min- 
iature picture  of  the  whole  1  Every  evening  the 
old  man  himself  roasts  two  apples — every  even- 
ing, when  they  are  done,  he  gives  one  of  theoi  to 
"  his  handsome  old  wife,"  as  he  calls  her.  Thus 
for  fifty  years  have  they  divided  everything  with 
each  other. 

The  good  old  lady  called  me  Franziska  fm- 
mediately,  and  addressed  me  with  the  pronoun 
thou,  in  a  kind,  grandmotherly  tone,  that  did  my 
heart  good.  I  can  lik6  Ma  chire  mire,  bat  I  could 
love  this  dear  old  lady. 

And  now  to  the  third  person — (he  peculiar 
beauty  and  ornament  to  the  hoase — 

SBKBlfa. 

Her  natber  was  ealled  Benjamin*,  an!  %«l 
Xke  thsBai^MBln  of  the  Bffih,  the  yomgeat  nM 
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•e9(4eloreddiiM«flter]>ucMs.  Wlien scarcely 
c%kieeB,  she  married  a  yoniig  man  wha  both  pos- 
•Ksed  and  deserved  her  vbole  km.  It  was  a 
SMfiiage  beaatiral  as  a  spring  day,  bnt  too  soon 
«n  short!  The  dangbler,  who  after  two  yean 
was  the  froit  of  this  marriage,  was  named  Serena ; 
•Mi  with  ber  birth  the  modier's  days  on  earth 
%eic  ended.  She  blessed  het  daughter,  and  died. 
The  father  followed  her  in  a  few  months — they 
•coDld  not  looger  be  separated.  The  cradle  of  the 
little  orphan  was  taken  to  the  boose  of  the  grand- 
paients;  she  soon  was  their  comfort,  and  sooa 
«l9D  their  lorelKst  joy;  bat  not  only  was  the  little 
SercBa  beloved  br  them,  but  by  aU  their  friends 
aad  acqaaintanH  also. 

The  beaotifal  life  of  her  parents  and  their 
early  death  had  thrown  over  the  motherless  child 
the  moaming  weeds  which  draw  the  sympathetic 
tears  of  good  men.  HerchiUhood,  however,  was 
one  of  safloing,  from  a  weakness  in  the  hipj 
which  kept  her  lon|;  confined,  and  cat  her  off 
firora  the  pastimes  ol  children,  paled  her  cheeks, 
and  an  to  ber  lips  that  quiet  smile  of  sadness 
vluayeldwelb  there  at  times  with  all  the  power 
^  a  Bysterioos  encbantmehL  All  this,  united 
toheraneh  patience,  aitd  the  intrinsic  amiability 
«f  her  whole  being,  captivated  all  hearts,  and  won 
ftr  ber  the  S3rnipathy  of  all. 

Fbr  a  long  time,  it  seemed  as  If  the  languishing 
aagel  woDM  extend  her  wings,  and  follow  the 
«seefisi<Hi  of  ber  parents ;  bat  it  was  not  to  be  so. 
Walchfal  and  tme  afiection  kept  her  still  on 
cnth.  Like  a  rose  on  a  sonn^  grave,  like  a 
yoong  Tine  which  (dings  with  its  tender  twigs 
aroood  firm  and  ancient  stems,  so  Serena  grew 
Bp,  gladdened  by  the  loving  looks  of  friends,  and 
tiaiderly  sustained  and  led  by  those  who  had  been 
the  support  ot  her  parents.  Bbe  became  healthy, 
snilea,  ptaved,  developed  herself,  and  ripened,  by 
ttHe  aiM  little,  to  a  beautiful,  barmonious  being. 

She  learned  ever^bing  with  a  degree  of  dim- 
ealn',  bat  she  retained  what  she  learned  in  a 
iUlhnA  memonr.  Always  timid  to  begin,  she 
nerer  relinqnisbed  what  she  htH  once  Wan  till 
ft  was  coiB]ueted,  and  well  completed,  l^us  her 
teachers,  who  were  in  the  beginning  impatient, 
«ere  in  the  end  always  satisfied.  Serena  was 
•ot  richly  endowed,  but  then  she  did  all  so  wdl 
—she  was  so  good,  so  true,  so  afi°ectionatel 

So  she  grew  up,  and  became  the  flower  of  the 
valley.  The  earnestness  of  her  spirit,  and  the 
deaness  of  her  understand  ing,  made  her  happy ; 
happy  with  the  jo^  of  angelih— the  pare,  anima- 
lliq;,  8elf<ommunicating  joy: 

"Look  at  Serena!"  said  evenr  mother  in  the 
conatry  to  her  daagfaler.  Tbe^daughters  looked 
«t  her,  and  endeavoured  to  resemUe  ber  whom 
Uiey  ctmld  not  help  loving. 

Bat  the  prose  in  this  picture,  the  earthly  featare 
In  this  angel-image !  Ah,  also,  this  most  be  told! 
Serena  is  lame  in  her  hip.  The  word  fr^htens 
me,  and  I  am  ready  to  contradict  what  I  have 
just  said ;  and  if  yoa  imagine  Serena  to  be  a 
limping,  crooked  figure,  I  do  contradict  it  with 
an  my  might  You  must  imagine  a  graceful, 
perfectly  lovely  figure,  which,  when  walking, 
sUghtly  bends  forward,  without  being  disfigni^ 
thereby.  Her  lameness  gives  a  slow,  undulating 
motion,  which  appears  rather  like  an  exception 
to  the  rule  than  as  a  real  defect  Is  it  the  re- 
membrance of  a  suflTering,  or  the  tone  of  her 
whole  being,  which  so  completely  conceals  this 
fenftof  nature  1  Whatever  K  may  be,  it  inspires 
DO  other  feeling  in  those  who  see  her  bnt  an  in- 
valBBiary  dasiie  to  sappoit  her. 


'  Serena'^  aimeanuiee  1*  otlMtt.rM(ieeta  yon 
must  imagine  from  my  former  deataiobon.  The 
innocence  of  her  hrow,  the  clear,  child-like  gleam 
of  her  bloe  eyas,  charmed  me  as  much  now  as 
when  I  saw  her  first ;  and  I  thotight  her  still  Iot»> 
lier  in  ber  simple  eveiy.day  dress  than  in  h*r 
festival  garb. 

I  must  not  foiget  GoM-gelb,  who  flew  twitter- 
ing around  his  lovely  mistiess.  Madame  Dahl 
told  me,  when  I  inqtiired  how  the  little  creattire 
became  so  tame,  that,  daring  the  severe  winter 
of  two  jears  axp,  Serena  found  the  little  crea- 
ture lymg  half  dead  on  the  hoas6  floor.  She 
took  him  up,  cherished,  and  fed  him.  The  spar- 
row recovered,  and  since  then  has  been  as  at- 
tach^ to  Serena  as  if  he  understood  huw  to  be 
grateful.  It  is  true  that  Serena  tenderly  cares 
for  him,  as  she  does  for  everything  that  is  under 
her  chaige.  He  goes  into  his  cage  to  eat,  bnt, 
excepting  at  bight,  is  never  confined. 

And  now  about  myself— since  I  must  not  for- 
get myself  Madame  Dahl  begged  me  to  ariuf 
(bow  agreeable  to  be  possessed  of  some  little 
talent  or  other  I).  I  obeyed;  was  applauded  and 
thanked  with  warmth. 

"And  now  Serena  must  sing  some  little  thing," 
said  old  Mr.  Dahl,  quite  gayly. 

"Oh,  grandfather!"  said  she,  blushing,  "how 
it  will  sound  after  what  we  have  just  hnrd  1" 

"  Mj  dear  child,"  replied  the  old  man,  smi- 
ting, "  do  not  let  Madame  Werner  hear  that  yoa 
are  vain." 

"  No,"  returned  Serena,  joyfully, "  and  on  thit 
very  account  she  shall  hear  my  weak,  hoarse 
voice." 

She  sat  down  immediatelv  to  the  Instrttment, 
and  sang  a  sweet  little  gem-like  song  of  Linde- 
blad's.  Her  voice  was  not  hoane,  but  weak, 
and  evidently  not  much  practised  ;  but  she  sang 
with  so  much  soul,  witn  so  much  thought,  ia 
word  and  tone,  as  gave  me  intrinsic  delight. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  evidently 
cliarmed  to  the  soul,  "  I  would  much  rather  hear 
that  than  all  our  Catalinls,  Maras,  Dulcamaras, 
or  whatever  they  may  be  called.  Who  aie  more  at 
instruments  than  singers.  This  sln^ng,  at  least, 
I  comprehend  with  my  heart  as  weU  as  my  un- 
derstanding. If  Serena  had  only  had  opportuni- 
ty to  learn,  then — "  and  the  old  man  looked  very 
significantly. 

"  Are  there,  then,  not  teachers  of  singing  in  die 
city!"  I  asked. 

"  None,  with  the  eiception  of  old  E.,  who 
sings  so  terribly  false.  Several  of  our  relations 
wished  to  take  Serena  with  them  to  Stockholm, 
that  there  she  might  cultivate  her  talent,  but 
she  would  not  leave  us.  She  knows  verv  well 
that,  without  her,  we  should  not  find  ourselves 
so  well  off;  and  therefore  her  voice  must  re- 
main new  stickhig  in  her  throat,  and,  moreover, 
wilt  get  quite  hoarse,  because  she  reads  so  much 
Latin."  With  these  words,  he  extended  his  hand 
to  her,  she  embraced  him,  and  both  laughed. 
"  If  yon  are  not  tired  of  singing,"  continued  he, 
"  come,  my  good  child,  and  read  me  some  Latin 
out  of  this  new  book  of  Victor— you  know  wh^L 
I  always  forget  what  the  fellow  is  called — will 
you  jny  child  t" 

"With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Serena;  aqd 
the  two  went  out  together. 

"  Does  Miss  LSfven  read  Latin  V  inquired  I, 
with  astonishment,  of  Madame  DaM. 

"Ah,  if 8  all  nonsense!"  said  the  good  old 
lady,  smiling.  "  Since  my  old  eves  have  bo- 
eoiae  so  weak, Serena  has  read  to  him.    Bisfit- 
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voodto  reading  i*  Borela  and  romaneet.  The 
last,  he  says,  preserre  his  soal  jroung.  Now, 
when  there  occurred  passagn  in  these  books 
which  Serena  thoivjht  not  quite  proper  to  read 
aloud,  she  was  accustomed  to  skip  them ;  but 
when  it  happened,  as  sometimes  would  be  the 
case,  that  this  could  not  well  be  done,  she  said, 
'There  is  some  Latin  herel'  My  husband,  who 
is  sometimes  half  asleep  during  the  reading,  let 
the  excuse  pass  for  some  time,  although  he 
thought  it  rather  odd  that  Latin  should  so  often 
occur. 

" '  It  is  an  extraordinary  war  of  writing,'  said 
he,  sometimes,  '  that  onr  modem  authors  have 
got ;  it  is  a  cursed  pedantry,'  etc.,  u'll  be  got 
quite  excited  about  it.  One  day,  however,  it 
happened  that  Latin  came  so  very  often  in  the 
hook  she  was  readine,  tliat  my  old  man,  aston- 
ished in  the  highest  degret,  bq^an  to  search  the 
matter  to  the  bottom ;  and  when  Serena  had  fin- 
ished reading,  and  left  him  to  himself,  he  put  on 
his  double  spectacles  and  began  to  study  this 
imagined  Latin.  He  soon,  therefore,  discovered 
how  it  was ;  and  now  this  Latin  is  a  standing 
joke  of  his  against  Serena,  whom,  however,  he 
persuaded  by  Tittle  and  little  to  be  less  exact  re- 
garding the  Latin." 

We  continued  for  a  long  time  to  talk  about 
Serena,  and  the  good  old  lady  listened  with 

{ileasure  to  all  that  I  said  respecting  her  favon^ 
te.  At  length,  said  she,  with  a  sigh,  "  And  yet 
she  is  macD  less  lovely  now  than  she  was.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  for  the  last  year,  she  has  be- 
'  come  thinner,  and  she  coughs  at  times ;  I  fear 
that  the  confined  life  she  leads  with  us  is  injuri- 
ous to  her.  Dr.  Werner  has  order^  country  air 
and  exercise,  and  many  of  our  acquaintance 
Ijave  begged  Serena  to  come  to  their  country- 
aeats ;  bat  she  will  not  leave  us,  and  we  our- 
selves do  not  know  properly  what  we  should  do 
without  her,  especially  my  husband,  who  will 
not  hear  of  her  leaving  us.  We  have,  therefore, 
thought  of  renting,  next  summer,  a  little  coun- 
try-house in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  where 
we  can  have  her  with  us,  and  yet  benefit  her 
health.  In  the  mean  time,  she  must,  as  ofien 
as  possible,  ride  on  horseback  in  the  cotintry, 
and  I  and  my  husband  will  accompany  her  in 
tlte  carriage.  We  think  of  beginning  this  regi-. 
men  next  week,  when  Serena  will  have  a  nice 
little  safe  horse." 

Here  I  interrupted  her  to  inquire  if  it  would 
not  be  possible  that  Serena  should  take  her  rides 
to  Rosenvik,  and  should  now  and  then  remain 
with  me  the  whole  day  I  I  would  take  the  great- 
est care  of  her;  wc  would  be  out  together  in  the 
fresh  air,  we  would  drink  new  milk,  we  would 
•ing  toother;  and  God  knows  what  I  did  not 
say  besides,  for  a  flood  of  eloquence  came  over 
me. 

The  old  lady  thanked  me,  looked  half  pleased 
and  half  troubled ;  did  not  know  what  could  be 
done,  and  said,  at  last,  with  a  sigh,  "  We'll  see 
what  my  husband  says;  we  will  speak  with  him." 

And  I  will  speak  with  my  husband  too, 
thonght  I,  and  get  him  on  my  side,  and  then 
who  can  withsund  us!  I  was  possessed  with 
the  greatest  possible  zeal  to  accomplish  the  af- 
fair. My  husband  came,  and  the  moment  he  en- 
tered the  door,  I  suiprised  him  with  my  project 

"My  sweet  Bear!  if  vou  love  me  you  most 
take  my  side,  and  speak  for  me  and  with  me, 
that  Serena  come  to  spend  a  whole  day  with  me 
at  Rosenvik.  You  see,  she  will  ride  out  for  ex- 
ticiae;  that  yoa  yottrself  hare  prescribed,  an- 


gel! Prescribe  now,  alao,  that  sh«  ridea  to  a» 
say  that  it  is  necessary  to  her  health.  I  wil. 
take  care  of  her,  and  I  will  sing  with  her.  Sajr 
this  to  the  old  people,  talk  wim  them,  manage 
that  it  shall  be  done!  You  will  do  it,  Bear, 
dearest  I" 

"Heaven  help  nsl  What  ajluce  de  btmdut 
Could  one  only  draw  breath  I  Uft  Now  I  aee 
that  yon  are  pretty  much  at  home  here  I" 

"  Entirely  through  my  own  merits,  and  no- 
body's else,"  said  I. 

The  whole  family  received  and  welcomed  mr 
husband  at  a  very  dear  and  much-esteemed  fl-ieno. 
He  acts  on  these  occasions  in  a  pacha-like  man- 
ner, and  receives  all  friendliness  and  politeness 
as  no  more  than  his  just  tribute,  tmd  that  may 
venr  well  be  correct 

As  I  have  placed  myself  to-day  on  the  proeaie 
side  of  things,  I  kept  at  dinner-time  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  part  of  the  domestic  airangement; 
for,  without  completeness  in  this  respect  in  the 
north,  at  least  all  the  poetry  of  life  evaporata» 
like  the  odour  of  Champagne.  But  I  only  dis- 
covered that  1  might  learn  much  from  Serena 
both  as  regarded  cooking  and  arrangement.  For 
the  last  several  years  she  has  regalated,and  that 
excellenilv,  the  domestic  arrangements.  Th» 
sweet  girl  was  an  observant  and  graceful  host- 
ess to  tiie  whole  table :  while  she,  seated  by  her 
half-blind  grandfather,  seemed  to  devote  her  coik- 
stant  care  to  him. 

After  dinner,  I  soon  began  to  inlrodnce  my 
project,  which  Lars  AndeiB  seconding,  both 
with  reason  and  force,  was  carried  through  sno- 
cessfully.  At  first  the  old  gentleman  looked 
thoughtful;  but  when  I  mentioned  how  Serena 
and  I  could  practice  singing  together,  he  assent- 
ed joyfuUv,  shook  my  hand,  and  said  it  was  ex- 
cellent I  When  Serena  heard  the  consent  of  her 
grand-parents  given  thus  cordially,  she  showed 
what  pleasure  the  idea  afiTorded  her  also,  embra- 
ced me,  and  said,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  that  I 
was  quite  too  good  to  take  so  much  interest  ia 
her  voice.        J 

I  was  pleased  to  my  heart's  core,  and.  being 
light  in  spirit,  everyining  else  was  pleasant. 
The  evening  passed  in  agreeable  conversation. 
Mr.  Dahl  spoke  warmly  of  Mr.  De  Romilly'a 
large  donation,  and  of  all  the  advantages  thtt 
country  would  derive  from  school  instruction, 
of  the  kind,  and  to  the  extent,  which  they  now 
could  adopt  The  old,  ^et  still  vigorous  man, 
was  already  in  full  activity,  as  director  of  the 
scheme.  In  this,  bis  seventieth  ^ear,  he  is  as 
ardent  for  the  wellbeinz  of  his  kind  as  any  en- 
thusiast of  twenty;  and  when  one  sees  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind,  one  has  a  desire  to  live' long. 

Serena  has  the  power  of  being  unwearyingjjr 
entertaining.  One  cannot  exactly  .say  that  ner 
conversation  is  in  any  way  distinguisned,  but  it 
expresses  a  certain  high  tone  of  spirit  which  I 
call  womanliness.  I  wish  that  she  were  my 
sister.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  possess  her  for  my 
friend!  It  is  true,  that,  compared  with  me,  she 
is  very  young,  and  she  does  not  exactly  look 
upon  life  as  I  do ;  still  she  attracts  me  irresisti- 
bly, as  it  were,  into  her  angel- world. 

On  our  way  home,  Lars  Anders  and  I  spoke 
almost  entirely  of  her.  He  was  much  more 
talkative  on  this  subject  than  he  is  accustomed 
to  be  on  most  "  She  is,"  said  he,  "  a  most  esti- 
mable young  ladv.  It  is  quite  affecting  to  see 
how  altogether  she  quite  sacrifices  herself  for 
her  old  grand-parents:  how  self-foigetting  she  ist 
Aa  physician  in  the  family,  I  have  had  good  o^ 
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fOftwiitT  of  obaerriag  this.  I  know,  qnite  cer- 
oialy,  that  she  has  drclined  faxu  gxxid  offers  of 
asarriage;  people  say  more;  always  ander  the 
pira  thai  she  could  not  sufficiently  love  the  ad- 
miier;  bat  the  certain  reason  was,  that  she  coald 
aot  teave  the  old  people.  She  lets  it  be  very 
veil  seen  that  she  will  not  separate  from  them. 
Two  years  ago,  a  yoang,  amiable  BngUshmaD, 
who  was  iBOst  desperatelir  in  love  with  her,  pro- 
posed, bat  he  was  refused  like  the  rest^  although 
every  ooe  believed  that  Serena  was  not  indiflfer- 
eni  to  him.  He  did  not  conceal  his  despair,  fell 
into  dissipatioa  to  divert  his  mitid,  and,  a  year 
afierward,  died  onfortanately.  People  ascribed 
this  to  the  desperate  state  of  his  affairs;  bat, 
certainly,  the  onlavonrable  termination  of  his 
love-affair  was  the  chief  occasion  of  his  misfor- 
tunes. Be  that  as  it  may,  this  is  certain,  that 
this  drcamstance  made  a  strong  impression  on 
Serena,  ami  ever  since  her  mooid  has  been  less 
cheerful,  and  her  cheek  has  become  paler;  bnl 
ber  calmness  and  her  amiability,  nevertheless, 
lemaia." 

"Uay  she  gather  joy  and  roses  at  Rosenvikl" 
CRiaimed  L 

6UJulv. 

I  have  seen  him!  I  have  seen  him!  The 
woodman ;  the  spy ;  Don  Miguel ;  the  polite 
«ae;  the  beneficent  one;  the  mystery;  in  one 
word,  the  new  neighbour  at  Ramm,  Mr.  De 
fiomilly !  I  have  seen  him  I  and,  if  I  were  to 
live  fifty  years,  and  never  to  see  him  again,  I 
shoald  never  forget  him. 

Is  he,  then,  so  handsome  1  I  do  not  know. 
Orsooglyl  I  do  not  know.  Is  he  so  amiable  1 
I  don't  know  that  Or  so  onamiable  1  I  don't 
know.  Whom  is  he  like  t  I  don't  know.  Is 
ke  a  hero  for  romance  1  That  I  can't  tell.  What 
i*  bet  Neither  do  I  know  that.  Such  were  the 
4inCT<ion«  pat  to  me  by  Miss  Hausgiebel  to-day, 
and  soch  were  my  aiuwen  to  her. 

Now  listen,  my  Maria. 

Yesterday  aftemooo  I  was  agreeably  snrprised 
Inr  a  visit  fiom  the  brothers  and  sisters-in-law. 
Already  had  they  made  all  possible  voyages  of 
discovery  in  my  little  world,  and  we  were  begin- 
niiig  to  gel  qnlie  meny  and  comfortable  together, 
and  10  tarn  over  the  project  of  taking  supper  all 
together  on  Svand,  when  suddenly  the  opening 
door  was  darkened  hy  a  tall,  strong,  and  ^oomy 
flgore.  At  the  first  glance,  I  recognised  the 
•tranger  we  had  seen  in  the  wood,  and  was  quite 
opprnsed.  I  know  not  why,  bat  it  was  a»  if  a 
voioe  exclaimed  to  me,  "Samiell  Samiell" 

Lars  Anders  met  the  new-comer  with  his  ac- 
customed cordial  frankness,  and  bade  him  wel- 
come. The  stranger  mentioned  his  name  in  a 
Toiee  that  seemed  to  me  dissonaoL  My  hasband 
intrtxliioed  him  to  me,  and  then  all  took  their  seats. 

There  is  no  one,  in  all  the  world,  who  asks 
fewer  questions  than  Lars  Anders,  and  strangers, 
in  panictilar,  might  remain,  for  him,  eternal 
mysteries.  Not  so  Jean  Jacones;  be  qaestions 
people  without  ceremony,  aluoagh  in  an  eas^ 
manner,  and  not  so  as  to  offend  any  one  who  is 
not  too  sensitive.  In  a  few  minntes,  he  had  in- 
quired from  Mr.  De  Romilty  how  long  he  had 
teen  in  Sweden — how  long  he  thou^t  of  re- 
maiiing  here— haw  it  pleasied  him,  and  so  on. 
One  most  confess  that  his  zeal  in  qnestioning 
did  not  enliven  the  stranger  much ;  for  I  never 
heard  any  one  rrlam  sacb  short,  indefinite,  and 
dry  answers.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  1  was 
iafected  by  Jean  Jacqaes,  and  even  inquired, 
while  the  others  were  speaking  French,  whethei 


Swedish  appeared  to  him  a  harsh  langna.-; 
when,  to  mjr  great  astonishment,  he  answered  in 
Swedish,  with  a  foreign  accent,  yet  in  an  alto- 
gether altered  and  melodioas  voice.  "On  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  me  very  sweet,  partica- 
tarly  in  the  month  of  a  lady." 

"  You  speak  Swedish,"  said  I,  astonished. 

"  Some  years  ago,"  answered  he,  in  the  same 
mild  voice,  "  I  passed  a  winter  in  Sweden,  and 
learned  your  beaotifal  language  then." 

T^ conversation  now  continued  in  Swedish; 
bat  Mr.  De  Romilly  took  only  little  part  in  it, 
although  Jean  Jacqaes  did  his  utmost  to  draw 
him  out,  by  toDching  on  subjects  wbiAhe  ima- 
gined must  be  familiar  to  the  stranger.  Espe- 
cially did  he  relate  q  deal  respecting  Portugal, 
its  trade  and  colonies.  From  this  subject,  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  various  races  of 
mankind,  a  subject  which  Jean  Jacques  handled 
both  interestingly  and  well;  although  it  appear- 
ed to  me  that  he  was  uninst  towards  the  race 
which  he  called  Ethiopic,  inasmuch  as  he  placed 
them  in  the  same  grade  with  animals;  declaring, 
farther,  that  the  negro  was  totally  incapable  of 
any  higher  degree  of  culture,  which  assertion 
Peter  combated  in  part  From  this,  the  slave- 
trade  came  to  be  spoken  of.  To  my  amazement, 
Jean  Jacques  justified  it;  and  asserted  that  the 
negro  possessed  no  value  at  all,  except  as  the 
slave  of  the  cultivated  European,  and  was  only 
capable  of  a  measured  d^ree  of  happiness. 

Peter  opposed  this  to  the  utmost,  and  on  sound 
principles;  while  Jean  Jacques  quoted  passages 
from  Tarlton  and  Gascoin  in  support  of  bis 
proposition,  and  Peter  answered,  triuinpbantly, 
witli  assertions  ftom  Wilberforce  and  Cannin?. 
All  this  time  the  stranger  spoke  not  a  word,  u- 
though  he  evidently  listened  to  the  conversation 
with  the  most  lively  interest:  while,  at  one  lime, 
a  scornful,  bitter  smite  would  curl  upon  his  lip, 
at  another,  an  extraordinary  flash  would  seem 
to  light  up  his  dark  eyes.  I  could  not  remove 
my  ^aze  lirom  him;  and  although  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  to  which  side  his  opinions  in- 
clined, yet  it  appeared  to  me  that  lie  listened 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  Jean  Jacques, 
especially  while,  in  ^long  and  zealous  speech, 
he  was  endeavouring  to  place  the  negro  in  the 
lowest  point  of  view,  more  particularly  as  re- 
garded nis  intellectual  being ;  asserting  that  Na* 
tnre  had.  herself,  planted  an  impassable  barrier 
against  his  advances. 

"  Do  with  the  negro  what  you  will,"  said  he, 
in  conclusion;  "heap upon  him  education  and 
enlightenment,  still  his  understanding  will  ever 
remain  slavishly  subject  to  that  of  the  European ; 
develop  all  his  racnlties,and  he  will  still  remain 
a  machine  in  the  hands  of  the  European,  whom 
he  is  designed  bv  Nature  to  serve." 

I  saw  this  while,  by  Lars  Anders's  counte- 
nance, that  all  this  did  not  much  please  him ; 
and  when  Jean  Jacqaes  had  finished,  he  said, 
with  emphasis,  "  I  know  not  whether  the  negro 
be  capable  of  a  higher  intellectual  development, 
neither  do  I  know  whether,  after  all,  that  intel- 
lect be  the  most  important  part  of  the  human 
conformation ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  the  negro 
is  a  man,  and,  as  a  man,  he  is  my  brother." 

"Brother!"  repeated  De  Romilly,  in  a  voice 
which  startled  me,  so  extraoidinarily  wild,  and 
almost  threatening. 

"  Yes,"  repliedLars  Anders,  with  warmth, "  I 
say  brother;  and  whoever  trades  in  his  life,  or 
bis  freedom,  is  a  monater— is  worse  than  a  mur- 
derer." 
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"A  mntdeter I"  r^eated  6ie  stranger,  with  i^ 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  eyebrows,  and  in 
•■ch  a  gloomy  voice  as  involuntarily  tanied  all 
eyes  upon  him.  The  expression  of  liis  counte- 
aaoce  cbaoged  again,  and  he  remarked,  quietly, 
but  earnestly,  to  Lars  Anders,  "  Sibntiew,  je 
fenu  entiirement  comme  vout." 

Be  said  no  more,  but  sat  as  if  his  thoughts 
were  sunk  into  himself,  nor  appeared  to  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  aiier- conversation, 
wuch  Jean  Jacques  had  led,  with  his  usual 
ease,  to  subjects  quite  difierent.  ' 

Alter  a  while,  I  spoke  again  of  our  little  ez; 
eorsionlb  Svand,  and  proposed  to  the  whole 
company  that  they  shoald  immediately  adjourn 
there,  while  I  would  follow  them  a  little  later, 
with  the  collation. 

Mr.  De  Romilly,  who  did  not  seem  to  have 
atnch  taste  for  so  pastoral  a  meal,  excused  him- 
self,  and  shortly  after  took  his  leave.  We  saw 
him,  as  we  were  about  to  set  off  for  Svans, 
Sioant  bis  beautiful  black  horse,  and,  with  a 
polite  parting  salutation,  he  vanished  under  the 
trees. 

I  felt  myself  relieved  when  he  was  gone;  and 
yet,  involuntarily,  I  looked  after  him  with  a  de- 
sire to  obtain  yet  one  more  glance  of  that  dark 
aod  handsome  face. 

We  proceeded  'to  Svans,  and  bad  a  merry 
•vening  there.  The  green  grass  seemed  to  neu- 
tralize all  pretensions  and  claims  to  precedence; 
Jane  Maria  and  Ebba  drank  milk  out  of  the 
sameglassl 

But,  as  yet,  I  can  speak  of  notliing  but  the 
stranger,  and  for  the  woole  evening  could  think 
of  nothing  else.  Jane  Maria  bantered  me  on 
ay  absence  of  mind.  I  cannot,  in  short,  even 
get  his  image  trom  my  thoughts.  I  have  now 
seen,  en  face,  this  moch-talked-of  neighbonr; 
and  yet,  I  know  not  what  I  should  sav  of  him. 
The  first  impression  which  be  makes  is  of  great 
simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  of  great  power, 
but  a  power  that  would  be  oppressive.  He  re- 
minds me  of  a  beautiful  thunder-cloud.  He  is 
very  tall,  of  a  strong  build,  and  rather  stout  than 
otherwise;  the  countenance  strong  and  manly, 
with  a  very  dark  complexion ;  while  several 
scars,  as  of  sabre  wounds,  no  way  disfigured  the 
face.  An  agreeable  expression,  at  times,  play- 
ed about  his  mouth ;  but  that  which  spoils  the 
whole  countenance,  and  gives,  at  the  .-iame  time, 
a  something  startling,  nay,  almast  hideous  to  it, 
is  his  htfbit  of  contracting  together  the  great 
black  eyebrows,  till  they  form  together  one  direct 
line  over  the  nose.  As  soon  as  they  separate 
again  the  countenance  brightens,  and  one  is  al- 
most compelled  to  exclaim,  "  It  is  beautiful !" 
Under  those  brows  are  seated  a  pair  of  eyes 
which  I  cdnnot  understand.  They  seem  to  be 
ehaogeably  black,  and  burned  yellow.  Some- 
times too,  even  when  the  month  speaks,  the  eyes 
will  be  perfectly  inexpressive ;  again  they  will  fix 
them.selves  with  such  a  keen,  penetrating  glance,  _ 
that  one  quails  involuntarily  before  them ;  again' 
they  will  sometimes  flash  forth  glances  sudden- 
ly, like  flames  bursting  abroad  in  night.  This 
wonderful  and  rapid  change  prevails  in  his  voice 
likewise,  and  I  am  surprised  if  it  do  not  go  even 
beyond  this.  Another  peculiarity  in  hfrn  also 
I  observed,  indicative  of  a  fearful  nature,  and 
which  I  have  observed  also  in  other  men  of  vio- 
lent passions,  that  is,  a  vein  upon  the  scull, 
which  has  the  exact  form  of  the  thunderbolt,  es- 
"  '  when  any  excitement  strongly  agitates 


For  the  rest,  his  demeaaonr  pleases  me.  It  i» 
perfectly  simple,  without  any  trace  of  constraint, 
or  any  pretensions  whatever;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  he  has  nothing  frank  about  him,  and 
nothing  which  inspires  confidence.  He  seems 
to  me  like  some  powerful  element,  of  which  I 
know  not  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  whether  it 
will  destroy  or  make  happy.  But  if  these  won- 
derful eyts  were  riveted  in  love  on  any  one ;  if 
this  voice  spoke  words  of  love — then,  believe 
me,  he  would  be  dangerous.  Above  all,  I  have 
never  seen  any  one  who  so  much  resembled  & 
mastery.  I  have  both  desire  and  anxiety  to  ac^ 
quire  a  thorough  understanding  of  him. 

But,  thank  God  that  Lars  Anders  is  no  gloomy 
secret;  that  his  soul  is  clear  and  undisguised  as 
God's  daylight  I  for  this  constitutes  the  blessed- 
ness of  united  life,  and  the  peace  of  home. 

6lhMf. 

To-morrow  Baron  Stellan  8.  comes.  I  cannot 
sa^  that  I  rejoice  about  it,  while  Lars  Anders  is 
quite  ardent  with  preparations  for  his  reception. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  good  enough  for  him. 
He  will  be  treated  and  petted  as  if  he  were  a  lit- 
tle coquettish  countess.  Such  a  dainnr  gentle- 
man must  be  a  weariful  gne^t,  especially  at  the 
rustic  Rosenvik. 

"  Yes,  yes.  Bear!  be  shall  have  your  Tnrkisb 
slippers.  This  real  China  wash-hand-basin,  tool" 

•'Yes,  yes,  child f 

"  Your  gold-youth  shall  hare  all  I" 

But  I  wish  the  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber 
was  in  Constantinople !  However,  Bear  is  so 
happy ;  he  likes  the  man  so,  that,  on  his  account, 
I  will  appear  amiable. 

lOM  July. 

Baron  SteHan  is  here,  and  all  goes  on  excel, 
lently.  He  is  polite,  agreeable,  seems  satisfied 
with  everything,  and  is  one  with  whom  it  is  ex- 
tremely easy  to  live.  He  takes  walks  with 
Bear;  talks  of  physic  and  polities  with  him; 
and,  while  I  work,  either  reads  aloud  to  me,  or 
chats  pleasantly.  One  soon  gets  acquainted 
with  him,  especially  when  one  has  seen  him  a 
few  days.  It  is  trne  that  life  in  the  country  as- 
sists a  great  deal  particularly  when  persons  are 
together  the  whole  day. 

My  busbapd  has  desired  me,  on  Cousin  Stel- 
lan's  account,  to  stay  at  home,  and  to  make  it  a 
point  that  he  shall  find  in  oor  house  both  pleas-  , 
ure  and  contentment.  Be  loves  his  young  ward 
with  all  his  heart.  See  here  his  portrait,  made 
with  a  few  flourishes  of  (he  pen. 

I  could  almost  name  him  as  the  opposite  of 
De  Romilly.  This  is  a  vast,  wild,  natural 
scene;  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  lovely,  perfect, 
well-kept  English  pleasnre-garden.  A  fine  edu- 
cation has  polished  Cousin  Stellan,  and  made 
the  very  best  of  him :  bis  handsome  and  graceful 
figure  presents  itself  early;  the  unconstraint  of 
his  carriage  ennobles  his  natural  gifts.  The 
month,  round,  which  pla3rs  at  times  an  elegant 
and  rather  sarcastic  smile,  shows,  when  it  opens, 
the  most  beautiful  teeth,  whnse  whiteness  is 
only  set  off  by  the  dark-coloured  misUiche.  The 
eyes  are  not  large,  but  they  have  a  fine  expres^ 
slon;  and  the  dark-brown  hair  falls  in  graceful 
curls  upon  the  white  forehead.  The  toilet  is 
performed  with  extraordinary  care  and  much 
taste.    What  can  I  say  more  1 

Cousin  Stellan  has  many  talents  :  draws, 
sings  well,  talks  in  the  most  agreeable  manner; 
and  has,  wilh  all  this,  at  least  in  the  country, 
something  unassuming  in  tone  and  bearing,  for 
whieb  one  thanks  him,  especially  when  one 
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ntes  iDto  coosidentum  his  poskkm  in  Mderf , 
aad  his  prospects  .in  life.  Somewhat  tao  much, 
I  Uiiak,  be  basiei  taimself  witti  liis  toilet;  but 
there  is  nothing  bad  in  Uiat;  and,  after  all,  it  is 
Tery  nataral  for  one  who  is  rery  yotmg,  rich, 
jjkl  handsome,  to  do  so. 

nik. 

He  b  wonderfnl,  the  worthy  Cousin  Slellan; 
and  1  cannot  anderstand  really  what  he  properly 
is!  In  ibe  first  place,  I  see  that  he  is  not  a  tme 
Christian.  Yesterday  eveniiig,  he  spoke  a  great 
deal  about  Muhammedanism,  and  called  it  the 
wisest  and  beat  of  all  religions — upraising  the 
Koran  as  the  best  of  booln.  He  declared,  quite 
candidly,  that  he  wished  be  had  been  bom  either 
a  Turk  or  a  Persian,  that  he  might  hare  spent 
all  his  days  in  Oriental  pleasiues— might  har* 
had  his  liraS,  and  sach  like. 

1  was  qaiie  excited  at  this  speech,  and  con- 
tended warmly  against  the  Koran,  without  know- 
ing much  about  its  contents,  and  said  many  con- 
tempmouj  things  against  all  these  Turkish  ideas. 
CoiMia  Slellan  dianot  allow  himself  to  be  dis- 
tart>ed  by  all  this,  bat  spoke  his  thoughts,  with 
felereiKe  to  the  bigliest  state  of  human  happi- 
ness, quite  distinctly.  It  was  not  at  all  edifying 
10  hear.  I  was  a  liule  angry ;  and,  beyond  this, 
1  was  as  moch  jaovokei  by  my  own  warmth  as 
if  Stellan's  coolness,  and,  more  than  all,  by  the 
indi&reace  of  t.an  Anders,  who,  during  aU  our 
discoarae,  never  spoke  a  word,  but  only  sat 
making  Mces,  while  be  was  carving  at  a  chess- 
•neen. 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  efven- 
iog  meal,  and  was  not  afterward  renewed;  but 
I  could  not  lei  Bear  go  to  rest  that  night  before 
I  bad  some  talk  with  him  on  the  morals  of  his 
)!uU-vouLh.  I  must  also  confess,  that  neither 
was  I  much  more  contented  with  him.  He  de- 
Imded  Stellas  quite  too  well;  and  assured  me, 
thai  notwithstanding  his  Turkish  notions,  he  was 
a  most  upright  bUow,  and  never  would  be  guilty 
efaoyibiog  unworthy.  "His  only  error,  said 
be,  "  is  a  linle  levity  as  regards  women ;  but  this," 
added  he.  "  with  young  men,  is  such  a  common 
Culing,  that  one  most  not  judge  them  too  harsh- 
ly uD  that  account. " 

"  Gviod!"  said  1 ;  "  and  now,  Bear,  III  tell  yon 
what — if  he,  while  yon  are  away,  out  of  a  little 
kviiy,  eodeavuars  to  win  my  heart,  I  shall  think 
that  this  is  only  something  quite  usual  in  a  young 
man ;  su  I  shall  not  be  very  severe  with  bim." 

Lars  Anders  looked  so  much  astonished  and 
confounded,  that  I  lauzhej,  embraced  him,  and 
set  him  ri^lu;  and,  at  last,  he  came  over  to  my 
opinion,  that  it  might  be  better,  if  Stellan  pos- 
fesmed  sounder  principles;  if  he  were  steady  and 
well  married.  His  mother  and  his  whole  fami- 
)f,  be  told  me,  greatly  wish  that  he  should  marry, 
bat  be  him.'wlf  shows  no  inclination  to  do  so. 
My  bosbaod  encouraged  me  to  talk  with  him  of 
the  haitpioess  of  marriage,  and  I  certainly  will 
■at  omit  to  do  so,  nor  also  to  read  some  part  of 
the  catechism  to  him;  he  is  not  Sultan  yet,  and 
Boat  bear  the  truth. 

IZlA,  evening. 

I  bare,  my  dear  Maria,  certainly,  many  qual- 
ities of  a  good  preacher;  as,  for  instance,  iaith, 
(oioosBess,  and  seal:  but,  alas!  not  the  power 
of  coovinciBg  my  aoditor. 

Will  you  now,  good  Maria,  bear  my  sermon 
Md  its  cooaeqoences  1  I  sat  by  the  open  win- 
4bw  ;  my  heart  was  light,  and  I  sang  in  emula- 
lioa  of  the  birds  in  the  etder-busb.  Stellan  came 
in,  and,  seating  himself  near  me,  began  polling 


to  pieces  sema  beaattfti}  aioMbly  naaa  wMeh 
stood  in  a  glass  on  the  ^tale. .  I  thought  the  op- 
portunity a  favDOrable  ooa,  aad  felt  myself  ax- 
cited  in  spirit  to  commence  a  lecture. 

In  Older  to  lead  the  coavwrsatioa,  I  began,  per- 
haps not  very  discreetly,  to  reprove  him  tot  de- 
stroying the  flowers,  which,  if  spared,  would 
have  anotded  him  more  pleasure. 

"  They  would,  at  all  events,  soon  wither,"  salA 
he,  still  pursuing  his  employment;  "aod  it  i» 
exactly  their  perishableness  which  makes  them 
beantiful  to  me.  I  know  no  flowers  so  weari- 
some as  everlastings." 

Yon  may  thus  easily  see  which  way  the  door . 
was  opened.  I  rushed  in  hastily,  and  began  at 
once  on  the  chapter  of  marriage.  I  fell  at  once 
upon  Stellan's  favourite  idea,  and  exalted  the  d»- 
siraUe  and  pure  joys  of  life,  in  opposition  tO' 
fleeting  pleasiues,  to  botterfly-life.  1  painted  in 
warm  colours,  whictvj  drew  liom  my  own  heart, 
the  beamy,  the  unending  happiness,  which  de- 
velops itself  in  a  well-assorted  marriage. 

Cousin  Slellan  answered  me,  at  first,  only  eva- 
sively— sometimes  with  a  little  jest,  sometimes 
with  politeness — as,  for  example,  "  If  all  ladies 
were  like  Franziska,  I  would  tie  a  married  man 
direcUv  1    If  all  marriages  resembled  yoors,"  dee. 

I  atfected  to  hear  nothing  of  all  this;  bat,  ia 
my  zeal  to  get  him  married,  placed  as  it  were,  in 
array  before  him,  one  prettv  and  well-bred  girl 
after  another.  But  Stellan  found  ikults  in  eveiy 
one.  This  had  large  feet ;  that  had  nglr  leeth  ; 
the  third  dressed  ill;  the  fonrth  had  a  disagree- 
able voice.  At  last,  quite  provoked  bnr  all  uiesa 
objections,  I  asked  him  whether  he  really,  after 
all,  thought  himself  so  very  magnificent  I 

"Qod  forbid!"  exclaimed  he,  with  an  agree- 
able, but  peculiar  intonation :  but  I  saw  that  hs 
was  entirely  satisfied  with  himself;  and,  as  I 
could  not  deny  but  that  he  was  nncommonly 
handsome  and  agreeable  I  began  to  speak  of  tkie 
inward  man;  reproved  aim  for  his  superficial- 
ness^  said  that  mere  outward  attractions  were 
nothing  but  dost,  and  exahed  the  beauty  of  the 
soni  as  most  important,  especially  in  those  who 
censure  young  ladies  on  account  of  their  bands 
and  feet.  In  connexion  herewith,  I  said  the  most 
beautiful  things  on  the  subject  of  family  life, 
which  I  praised  with  a  zeal  equal  to  that  of  the 
deceased  Miss  R6nnqnist.»  My  descriptions 
aflTected  me,  and  I  grew  quite  warm;,  but  Stellan 
cooled  me  down  by  an  affected  yawn,  and  bv 
quietly  humming  the  melody  of  "  Old  Noah.'r 
This  made  me  quite  angry,  and  I  tnld  him  that 
he  was  a  heathen,  an  orangoutang,  unworthy 
of  the  hand  of  a  noble  girl,  and  that  he  did  not 
deserve  to  partake  of  the  highest  and  purest  hap- 
piness of  life. 

"But  is  not  that  happiness  of  which  you  speak, 
Franziska,"  becoming  at  once  quite  grave,  "  like 
the  Phoenix,  only  a  beautiful  fable  on  earth  t 
Can  you,  Franziska,  who  appear  so  certain  and 
so  much  at  home  on  this  subject,  name  to  me, 
among  all  the  families  that  you  know,  one  single 
one  which  is  really  happy,  and  really  united,  ud 
which  blesses  the  bana  that  holds  them  together, 
not  merely  at  one  moment  of  their  lives,  but  un- 
der all  the  changes  of  their  lifetime  ^  Name  me 
but  one  such  family,  Franziska,"  said  he,  look- 
ing at  me  earnestly  and  keenly. 

I  began  to  reflect  and  to  consider.    Is  it  not  the 


•  A  e1nn««r  is  "TIm  Prakhnfi  Daoflita',* 
<lai7  hf  Mia*  Braatr. 
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aost  absnid  tbing  in  the  worid,  that  often  the  Teij 
woid,  the  rerj  thing,  that  we  reqaire,  escape* 
fiom  usi  It  was  exactly  so  with  me  and  the 
happy  family.  I  fancied  I  knew  many  such,  but 
now  I  could  not  bethink  myself  of  a  single  one. 
I  sought  and  sought  I  sprang  into  this  house, 
and  out  of  that  house,  among  all  my  acquaint- 
ance; I  grew  anxious  and  warm,  Iwcause  i  could 
not  find  what  I  sought  for ;  while  Stellan  sat  look- 
ing at  me  with  a  secret  and  mischievous  delight. 

In  order  to  save  myself  and  family  happiness, 
I  thought  it  best  to  object  to  his  extravagant  de- 
mands, and  began,  "  Perfect  happiness  is  no- 
.where  found  on  earth — "  Stellan  saved  me  the 
^leceasity  of  saying  more,  by  his  interruption. 
"  You  are  right,  Franziska,"  said  he,  "  and  least 
of  all  in  family  life.  The  ephemera,  man,  can 
only  enjoy  happiness  or  bliss  on  earth  on  the 
condition  that  he  live  there  as  an  ephemera; 
that,  like  a  butterfly,  be  rocks  himself  on  the  tree 
twigs,  sucks  the  honey  from  the  flowers,  and, 
like  it,  too,  does  not  fetter  himself  to  the  ground. 
80  soon,  indeed,  as  he  does  this,  be  is  tne  prey 
of  worms  and  creeping  things.  Then  all  that  is 
doll  and  insipid  in  life—the  heavy,  weariful  prose 
of  life — comesoverhim;  the  wines-oflhe  Psyche 
fell  ofi°— the  butterfly  becomes  the  worm.  Be- 
lieve me,  Franziska,  I  have  seen  more  of  life 
than  you :  and  sadly  too  much  either  to  praise  it, 
or  to  wish  myself  to  play  the  part  of  a  'pire  de 
Jamitte.'  The  family  is  an  instrument  which 
sooner  or  later  gets  out  of  tune ;  this  i$  the  natnre 
of  the  string,  and  in  their  relationship  to  each 
other.  I  will  show  you  this  in  some  families 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  1  might  begin 
with  my  own  family,  since  I  also,  FranzisKa, 
have  had  parents,  ana  brothers  and  sisters;  have 
•bo  heard  qnarrete,  have  quarrelled  myself;  have 
been  envious,  and  have  bickered  with  my  owa 
flesh  and  blood.  But  this  now  all  is  past ;  we 
bave  separated,  and  have  diflerent  interests,  and, 
in  conseqaenc^  are  become  good  friends. 

"  I  will  speak  of  the  A.s," continued  he :  "  they 
had,  I  believe,  a  good  income,  till  the  cnildren 
grew  up;  these  children  were  badly  educated; 
they  turned  out  ill ;  and  now,  throng  them,  the 
parents  have  sunk  into  poverty  and  care. 

"  The  B.S  did  quite  differently.  They  were 
•tern  and  despotic,  and  the  children  have  all 
escaped  fiom  home,  shuiming  it  eveir  mere  than 
a  pnaon. 

''The  Cs  made  it  their  most  important  basi- 
ness  that  their  children  should  be  well  educated. 
They  had  them  iiutrncted  in  everything;  gave 
.  them  teachers  of  every  kind ;  spared  no  cost;  and 
rejoiced,  and  were  proud,  for  a  while,  of  the  prog- 
ress their  children  made.  The  children  were 
rich  in  knowledge  and  talent,  and  despised  their 
parents,  who,  in  comparison  of  them,  were  ig- 
norant; and  now  the  parents  grieve,  silently,  like 
shadows,  over  their  brilliant  children. 

"  With  the  D.S  it  appears  much  better.  They 
give  now,  as  they  have  done  for  thirty  years, 
magnificent  suppers;  but,  if  you  saw  them  near, 
iLyou  knew  the  emptiness,  the  coldness  of  their 
lilet — ha !  the  eatables  on  their  table  are  the  only 
things  that  warm  and  unite  them. 

"At  the  E.s,  for  a  lone  time,  all  was  gay. 
They  were  joyous,  friendly,  hospitable;  their 
daughters  were  called  the  Three  Graces :  they 
made  parties,  and  gave  entertainments.  Years 
went  on ;  the  Three  Graces  grew  old  in  the  pa- 
ternal house;  they  withered  away  together,  and 
the  world  forgot  them.  They  remain  together, 
alone,  and  pout  through  their  naerentful  life.  In 


an  evening,  they  sit  at  a  roand  table,  light  candles, 
and  wait  for  company — which  never  comes. 

"  I  will  not  speak  about  the  F.s.  The  wife 
has  one  will,  the  husband  another;  it  is  perpetual 
storm  there,  and  the  children  are  accustomed  to 
say, '  If  there  be  not  a  tempest  in  the  north,  there 
is  in  the  sooth — but  there  is  always  a  north  wind.' 

" '  If  one  only  knew  how  to  keep  things  smooth  I' 
said  good  Madame  G.,  as  she  wished  to  heal  a 
breach  which  her  violent  hnsband  had  occasion- 
ed in  her  domestic  union.  Thus  has  the  family 
gone  on  smoothening,  and  has,  by  degrees, 
smoothened  itself  out  of  all  comfort  and  order; 
they  keep  on  smoothening  still,  and  manage  just 
to  keep  together.  It  is  a  family  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual asthma;  it  neither  lives  nor  dies. 

"  My  moiher  wished  that  I  should  take  a  wife 
outof  the  H.  family.  I  went  there  one  evening; 
all  looked  charmingly;  the  daughters,  handsome 
and  well  dressed,  all  perfumed,  and  comfortable. 
I  went  again,  one  torenoon.  A  pair  of— not 
clean — stockings  lay  upon  a  chair  m  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  an  infamous  smell  of  sour  paste 
met  me,  from  somewhere.  I  went  into  another 
room,  and  away  flew  the  daughters — from  the 
spinmng-wheel.  Housewifery  is  an  excellent 
thing,  but  spinning  deranges  the  toilet ;  and  to 
smell  sour  paste,  only  once,  is  an  abomination. 
Sour  paste  and  domestic  happiness  do  not  at  all 
accord,  in  my  estimation." 

"But 'that  is  childish!"  exclaimed  I;  "you 
will  never  be  able  to  live  on  the  earu  with 
over-refinement  like  that!" 

"Yes,"  answered  he,  "  I  confess  that  this  may 
seem  very  trifling,  but  such  is  my  nature ;  the 
sour  paste  of  housewifery  deterred  me  from  be- 
coming the  bead  of  a  family. 

"  My  friend  J.,"  continued  he,  "had  been  mar- 
ried four  years,  during  which  time  I  had  not  seen 
him.  N'ot  Ion?  since,  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
country  where  tie  resided,  and  availed  myself  of 
the  repeated  invitations  I  had  received 'to  visit 
him  in  his  IdyUian  home.  When  I  arrived 
there,  I  found  two  barefooted  servant-girls  scour- 
ing the  first  fioor;  in  the  second  I  nearly  fell 
down,  having  entangled  my  foot  in  a  string 
which  fastenol  a  spinning- wneel  to  the  leg  of  the 
stove;  in  the  third  I  heard  children  crying  with 
all  their  might.  I  waited  several  minutes,  that 
the  crying  might  cease.  I  grew  tired  of  this, 
however,  and  so,  half  dead,  rushed,  with  a  leap 
over  the  sconring-tubs,  out  of  ibis  IdyUian  home." 

"  You  chose  your  visiting-time  very  badly," 
said  I:  "must  not  people  have  their  houses 
scoured  t  and  must  not  little  children  cry,  some- 
times 1  Ought  not  one  to  have  patience  with 
little  children  V 

"That  I  believe,  Franziska,"  returned  he; 
"  but,  exactly  because  I  do  not  oossess  this  beau- 
tiful patience,  and  because  I  do  not  think  these 
family  scenes  are  to  be  coveted,  exactly  on  that 
account  I  have  no  inclination  for  the  marriage 
state.  B  at  I  have  more  weighty  objections  than 
these,"  said  he,  "  against  domestic  life.  There 
is  a  something  in  man  which  tends  ever  to  repel. 
The  more  individuals  are  brought  into  close  and 
enduring  connexion,  the  more  this  stone  of  re- 
pulsion is  felt,  the  more  do  its  jagged  edges  and 
angles  wonnd.  Outward  circumstances  assist 
this;  one  person  crowds  another  so  easily,  they 
are  mutually  in  each  other's  way ;  and  the  con- 
sideration which  one  person  has,  and  must  have, 
for  another,  is  only  like  a  leaden  weight  upon 
his  freedom  and  his  enjoyment.  If  it  be  com* 
manded  that  we  live  for  another,  then,  properir 
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„  mahoij  Htm  ham^jr  for  himiidl  I 
do  noc  deof  that  tbwe  may  be  high  and  endariog 
kappiness  m  marriage  and  in  domestic  life,  but 
-these  instances  are  the  tew  exceptions.  Tliey 
ate  the  echoes  which  soond  across  to  ns  (rom  a 
\un  paradise;  and,  as  I  am  speaking  on  this 
sbtijectifrhat  do  yoa  s^  to  the  apple  in  the  his- 
tofjoT  Adam  and  Ere  1  It  has  descended  to  all 
their  posterity ;  hence,  most  Cunilies  hare  an 
apple  to  bite,  which  occasions  troable  and  dis- 
coid. 

"  WoaVd  yoa  know,  Franziska,  where  the 
greatest  need,  the  greatest  enmi,  the  greatest 
envy,  the  greatest  bitterness,  the  most  intrinsic 
mmoa)  hate  are — woaM  yon  know  where  the 
most  tearful  eyes,  the  palest  cheeks,  the  most  joy- 
ieaa,  the  moat  wearied  hearts,  may  be  found  i  I 
^riB  shuw  tod  them  all  in  marriage,  in  the  do- 
mestic drcM — in  one  word,  in  family  lifet" 

I  camm  lell  yoa  how  1  felt  after  these  deaerfp- 
tioos  of  Slellas's,  because  I  was  compelled,  m 
-ao  maoy  things,  to  acknowlectee  irath ;  and,  al- 
thoogh  he  saw  all  in  a  one-sided  point  of  view, 
and  I  eooM  laogh  orer  many  things,  as,  for  in- 
-alaflce,  at  the  sour  paste,  yet  many  others  really 
tDOcfaed  me  to  the  heart.  I  was  shocked  at  the 
thonght  that  (here  was  so  much  mentalporer^, 
w  mneh  deep  misery  in  family  Ufe.  Bat  still, 
the  idea  of  (amily  life  was  one  which  I  loved; 
ene  which  I  had  (aith  in ;  which  had  grown  ap, 
as  it  were,  with  all  that  was  good  in  me.  All 
this  iMW  aeented  profaned  by  Steilan.  I  felt 
sadness:  I  felt  anxiety,  and  pain,  and  a  thousand 
mixed  feelings  filled  my  eyes  with  tears,  while 
1  exdairaed,  "  Bat  I  am  happy  I  my  hosband  is 
happy  I  we  are  happy !" 

"Yes;  now  is  uie  honeymoon," said  the  on- 
merrifal  Steilan,  "  and  perhaps  yet  for  one,  two, 
or  three  years.  Bat  let  these  years  pass;  let 
children  and  care  come — ^yooil  have,  for  in- 
stance, ten  girls — ^wbat  will  yoa  do  with  these  t 
Vo  money,  no  marriage ;  one  girl  lame,  one  with 
a  spine  complaint.'' 

"Ten  girls!"  I  was  shocked.  I  saw  them  al- 
ready aroand  me,  lall,  grown-np,  demanding 
that!  sfaoald  gire  them  happiness,  as  I  had  giv- 
en them  life.  I  saw  one  of  (hem  sickly ;  one 
with  a  spine  complaint  I  sank  down  under 
this  banlen,  which  was  too  heary  for  me,  and, 
while  I  wept  witbont  being  able  to  say  a  w6rd,  np 
rose  StelUm,  threw  away  my  last  monthly  rose, 
and  went  oot.  The  abominable  wretch !  I  al- 
miM  wished  never  to  see  him  agaia  I 

*•  Ten  girls  I"  For  a  long  lime  I  conH  think 
of  nothing  bat  these  words.  By  degrees,  how- 
erer,  I  eMearoored  to  calm  myself,  and  began 
«efioasly,  and  as  a  Christian,  to  reflect  on  the 
aibir.  I  was  no  longer  shocked  at  my  ten  girls, 
bat  was  qnite  consoled  by  them.  I  woald  de- 
rate my%lf  altdgethet  to  them;  I  woald  make 
of  them  indastrious,  Gk)d-fearing  haman  beings. 
They  shoald  become  good  and  happy;  shoald 
lore  one  another;  and,  sound  in  heart  shoald 
l>e  able  to  face  thiE  world.  The  more  I  stodied 
my  fanuly  picture,  the  more  alluring  it  seemed. 
T  began  recalarly  to  lore  my  ten  girls,  but,  most 
of  all,  the  lame  and  the  afflicted  one.  I  created 
no  illusion ;  but  I  felt,  in  my  strengthened  heart, 
that  it  really  would  succeed,  and  that,  with 
God's  and  my  bosband's  help,  I  would  make  the 
ten  girls  fortunate.  And  then  I  thought  bow 
rich  I  shoald  he  at  (he  day  of  judgment,  when  I 
eoild  say,  "  Here  I  am.  Father,  with  the  ebil- 
iren  that  thou  hast  giren'  me." 

So  felt  I,  so  thoaght  I,  and  I  was  eaim  and 
O 


joyfbl  in  sniriL    I  went  oat  into  Aa  biie^ 

fnre  to  cool  my  red  eyes  and  cheeks;  and  then 
had  sereral  tmngs  to  look  after  in  the  kite)- en 
and  the  storeroom;  and  thus,  what  with  one 
thing,  and  what  with  another,  I  had  nearly  for- 
gotten my  ten  girls ;  bat,  as  Lars  Andeni  came 
home,  some  way  or  other,  all  the  depression,  ail 
the  despondency,  seemed  to  fall  upon  my  heart 
again,  and  I  became  as  weak  as  a  child.  When 
my  husband  came  ap  and  kissed  me,  I  threw  my 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  both  laugiwd  and  cried 
at  the  same  time. 

"  No  doubt,  Lais  Anders,"  said  I,  "yoa  would 
lore  me,  and  be  satisfied  with  me.  and  we  shoald 
be  bappjr,  eren  if  we  had  ten  oaaghters ;  and  \ 
jTou  woKud  lore  them  all,  eren  if  they  were  lame, 
and  had  a  spine  complaint — " 

I  could  not  properly  finish  my  speech.  Good 
Lars  Anders  I  he  made  such  a  horrid  face,  and 
looked  just  as  if  the  ten  daughten  were  hangioff 
roDitd  his  neck !  Bat  as  he  saw  me  so  agitate^ 
he  gare  me  a  glass  of  waier,  and  beogea  me  to 
speak  Swedish — he  imagined,  prohabiyi  tbat  the 
"  ten  daughters"  was  Hebrew. 

I  explained  to  him  the  whole  afiair  in  perq>ie- 
aeas  Swedish,  and  then  he  laughed  loudly,  and 
assured  me  that  wa  shoald  alwars  be  happy, 
tuid  that  he  woald  always  love  botn  me  ana  ths 
chiklren  I  sboukl  gire  lum. 

Steilan  came  in  at  the  same  moment  He  ap- 
peared embarrassed  and  distressed  to  see  me  ao 
much  excited ;  bat,  in  the  joy  of  my  bean,  I  oC- 
fered  him  my  hand,  and  exclaiOM^  "We  will 
be  happy,  my  husband  and  I;  we  will  be  happy, 
eren  with  ten  daaghters,  and  eren  if  ther,  every 
one  of  them,  be  sickly ;  we  will  love  each  other, 
and  lore  them  also." 

Steilan  was  really  affected ;  he  blosbed,  kissed 
my  hand,  and  prayed  me  to  forgive. his  having 
jested  so  rudely.  Lais  Anders  was  kind  to  me 
as  an  angel,  and  would  not  go  to  the  table  till  I 
was  qaiie  calm.  I  hastenM  to  become  so,  bat 
still  could  scarcely  swallow  a  morsel  I  fancy 
my  ten  daaghters  stock  in  my  throat;  beijrond 
this,  I  fancied  hun  Anders  looked  at  me  with  a 
degree  of  constematioii.  Ten  daaghters  I  Bat 
that  really  is  too  many  I 

But  I  will  not  think  any  more  about  it  While 
Lais  Anders  and  Steilan  take  a  walk,  and  the 
ereniog  paints  the  scenes  of  nature  in  lepia  and 
Indian  hik,  I  will  cast  another  glance  oa  Coosin 
Stellan's  ornamental  pictures  of  family  life. 
Are  they  really  irne  1  In  many  individual  ca- 
ses, ah,  yes!  but,  in  the  general,  no,  oh,  no  I 
And,  eren  were  there  in  earthly  families  mors 
of  shadow  than  light,  Thon  all-wise  Artist,  who 
hast  painted  in  such  magnificent  light  the  great 
picture  of  life,  Thoa  coaldat  teach  us  to  spread 
out  the  eokniring  better  upon  our  small  can- 
rass.  But  Thoa  hast  already  taught  us,  and 
it  now  depends  opon  oaiselres ;  and,  if  we  la- 
boar  with  ferrency  and  tnith,  oor  fhmily  picture 
will  be  beautiful,  and  will  be  worthy  of  its  plac* 
in  the  collection  of  the  Most  Blessed. 

"One  finds,"  says  StellBn,  "a  something 
among  human  beings  that  always  tends  to  thrust 
them  asunder."  I  grant  that  enry,  pretension, 
unreasonableness,  etmui,  and  a  thonsand  large 
and  small  stones  of  repulsion,  are  capable  of  oc- 
casioning bitter  feeling.  I  giant,  also,  that  thnr 
are  felt  most  keenly  exactly  whM  the  circle  is 
most  confined— that  is,  in  &mily  life.  What 
thenY  Is  there  na  power,  mild,  yet  energetic, 
whose  efficacy  consisu  in  eqaalicing  and  sweat- 
ening  all,  and  iHtfingHT  "**&  '^  '^'^  fo«4t 
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"Wko  will  not  beiv  Teaieinber  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostle,  and  who  ha«  not  blessed  it  a  tboasaqd 
times  in  his  life, " Love ispatieni and mildl"  etc. 

I  will  now  ezamioe  a  <ew  of  Stellan's  family 
scenes.  I  will  leave  the  external  relationship 
as  it  is,  but  will  conduct  into  the  interior  bosom 
of  these  families  the  angel-sisters,  Truth  and 
Love.  Then  behold  bow  the  picture  will  be 
changed !  See,  for  example,  the  family  with  the 
talent-gifted  children  and  the  nnedacaled  pa- 
rents. True  iostmctioD,  true  enlixhienment 
would  have  eimobled  the  children.  It  never 
woold  have  happened,  then,  that  they  would 
lightly  have  esteemed  good  and  upright  parents 
because  they  were  better  informed  than  they. 
Tbqr  would  have  known  that  true  human  worth 
coiksists  in  moral  qualities  and  in  upright  con- 
duct. .They  wonld  have  snnonnded  the  parents 
with  reverence  and  gratitnde,  enlivened  their 
borne,  and  beautified  their  days  with  their  tal- 
ents. 

And  then  the  fkmily  of  the  Three  Graces  I 
A  melancboly  picture  I  I  must  yawn  when  I 
think  of  it;  but  it  is  not  the  family-bond,  but 
yani^,  bigh-mindedness,  and  inward  emptiness, 
wbien  has  placed  theiri  in  this  puppet  condition. 

If  Stetlan  tear  away  happiness  uom  firaiilies, 
I  would  willinglT  know  where  be  places  it.  I 
will  ask  bim  what  men  and  what  position  in 
life  he  regards  as  the  happiest.  Perhaps  a 
bachelor's  life  I  But,  then,  ne  mtist  be  an  ego- 
list  who  disowns  all  bonds  of  natare ;  I  envy  no 
one  such  a  happiness.  Bat  I  will  ask-  Stellan 
if  he  himself  be  happy. 

ISO. 

I  have  asked  Stellas.  At  first  be  wonld  give 
only  an  evasive  answer,  jested,  and  was  witty, 
bnt  without  joyonsness;  but,  as  I  questioned 
bim  still  more  earnestly,  and  besonght  him  to 
speak  the  tmih,  he  abo  became  earnest,  and 
said,  "  I  am  not  ham>y  I  Life  appears  to  me 
poor,  and  I  often  feel  m  almost  insupportaUe 
weight  in  myself." 

"Ah,  thank  God  I"  exclaimed  I,  quite  charm- 
ed and  excited.  Be  looked  at  me  astonished, 
and  I  contiBoed:  "Thus  yon  are  not  the  nn- 
worthy  egotist  that  yon  must  have  been,  if  von 
could  have  been  happy  with  your  Dray  of  think- 
ing. Yon  have  described  married  life  so  as  to 
make  one  weep ;  but  I,  Stellan,  could  describe 
to  yon  the  life  of  a  bachelor,  and  yon  would  find 
Jt  so  miserable,  so  barren,  that  yon  wonUliiot 
give  a  pinch  of  sonlTfof  ft  Bnt  thus  it  need 
not  be  with  yon,  Siellan ;  you  are  a  good,  think- 
ing being;  you  will  discover  the  true  worth  of  life, 
and  will  renounce  all  extravagant  pretensions 
and  all  exagi^ierated  seBiiibilities ;  you  will  be- 


come happy  through  noble  employment,  through 

as  amiable     '"     "        "    "        

life." 


Ml  amiable  wife,  through  domestic  and  femUy 


He  smiled  half  aorrowfnlly,  shook  bis  bead, 
and  said  something  about  soiir  paste. 

"  Bit  Cousin  Stellan,"  said  I,  "  in  our  bouse, 
Ail,  'omestie  business  goes  forward;  also  here 
do  we  spin,  make  paste,  and  scour.  Is  it  here, 
then,  to  comfortable  1" 

"  If  all  women  were  like  you,  Franziska !" 
returned  Stellan,  took  mv  hand,  kissed  it,  said 
something  about  ■■Ibis  white,  fine  band,"  kissed 
it  again  and  again,  became  crimson,  and  cast 
upon  me  an  extraordin.1  ry  glance.  I  also  be- 
came crimson,  and  felt  I  Know  not  how,  drew 
my  hand^iack,  began  to  talk  of  the  weather,  and 
then  went  directly  into  this  kitchen.  A  stupid 
aoane  on  the  whole,  bnt  it  mitst  not  occur  again 


utinmoved;  no,  so  aai»  ••  Lata  Andw*  Uvea 

and  I  am  his  Fanny  I 

Think,  it  Ma  ckire  mirefs  lecture  should  actu* 
ally  serve  my  turn,  and  I  really  should  find  an 
occasion  to  say,  "  Sir,  you  are  greatly  mist^ 
ken,"  &c.  But  in  no  case  should  I  go  directly 
to  my  husband  and  say,  ■■  Dear  friend,  so  altd 
so  has  occurred."  A  woman  who  loves  herself 
and  her  duty  can  uke  care  of  herself.  One  does 
not  need  any  gmdarmism  for  one's  self.  But 
perhaps  at  this  very  moment  I  am  maUne  use 
of  it,  wiien  I  am  shocked  at  so  slight  anaffair. 

In  the  mean  time,  1  h'kve  a  sort  of  salisiactioB 
in  knowing  that  Siellan,  with  his  wav  of  think- 
ing and  feeling,  is  not  happy;  and  bad  I  only 
properly  reflected,  I  needed  not  to  have  afked 
the  qoestioo ;  for  Stellan,  with  all  his  gifts,  is 
an  nnuyi.  He  opens  a  book,  reads  a  liule, 
yawns,  and  tlirows  it  a.side.  He  takes  a  newv 
paper,  and  does  ezactl;^  the  same.  He  brains  a 
drawing,  and  leaves  it  uncompleted,  at  ha* 
real  interest  and  pleasure  in  nothing.  He  is 
willingly  in  the  fresh  air,  loves  nature  and  flow- 
ers, bnt  will  remorselessly  destroy  the  loveliest 
of  them.  It  is  soon  too  warm,  soon  too  cold,  lor 
him;  sometimes  it  is  windy,  and  the  wind  is  t» 
him  something  horrible.  Extraordinary  I  this 
man,  in  eveiy-day  life  so  afiected,  so  solicitous 
of  his  own  convenience,  is  yet,  as  I  have  heard 
from  my  husband,  as  determined  as  bpld.  He 
has  good  intellect,  fine  knowledge,  and  might, 
perhaps,  become  a  distingnishra  man,  ii  he 
would  only  give  himself  the  trouble  to  study. 
But  perhaps  he  smells  sonr  paste  in  books ;  snd 
in  that  he  may  be  correct,  even  beyond  the  binding. 

140. 

No;  I  was  not  wrong  to  genda/rmixt,  and  be- 
upon  my  ^uard.  They  ate  precisely  the  litdfr 
things  which  must  put  people  on  tlieir  guard; 
for  the  proverb  is  true,  ■■  AjKrrat  fire  oftoi  ari- 
ses from  a  small  spark."  How  often  is  a  slur, 
deserved  or  undeserved,  cast  on  the  repntatioD 
of  a  young  woman,  merely  because  she  has  not 
been  circum^jcct  in  little  things  I 

We  spent  yesterday  afternoon  on  SvanO- 
Consin  Stellan  was  unusually  lively  and  polite, 
and  invited  Lars  Anders  and  me,  on  our  return 
home,  to  a  game  at  riiig-throwing.  I  accepted 
the  proposal  gladly  ^  and  soob  our  rings,  wreath- 
ed with  their  pinjc  nbands,  were  flying  among  the 
green  trees,  and  merrily  and  oexlerausly  we 
caught  them  a^in  on  our  sticks.  Lars  Anders 
threw  several  times,  but  soon  grew  weary,pant- 
ed,  sent  all  pleasures  which  required  exertion  to 
the  hangman,  and  so  went  into  the  house.  I 
confess  my  error,  Maria;  as  a  rational  wife, 
true  to  her  duty,  1  ought  to  have  followed  tar 
husband ;  but  1  was  so  heartily  delighted  with 
the  game,  and  had  not  the  least  desire  lo  leave 
ofl'l  So,  warm,  ardent,  and  almost  wild,  Siellan 
and  I  continued  to  thfow  our  rings,  all  this 
while  getting  fatther  and  farther  from  ibe  bouse. 
At  length  twilight  came  on,  so  that  we  could  not 
distinctly  see  the  course  of  the  rings,  and  Stel- 
lan's remained  hanging  behind  me  in  a  birch- 
tree.  I  sprang  towards  it,  and  leaped  unto  readk 
it,  when  I  suddenly  found  myself  embraced  by 
Stellan,  while  he  whispered  close  to  my  cheek,, 
"  Fanny,  dear  Fanny !"  I  was  ezciled  by  « 
thousand  strange  feelings;  but  in  a  moment  I 
extricated  myself,  and  .said — odd  enough — in  Ma 
dun  mir^s  own  words,  "  Baron  S.,  you  mistake  ; 
your  r'ng  hangs  upon  the  tree  there  I"  This  r 
spoke  with  so  mucn  emphasis,  that  I  was  tinder- 
siood  immediMcty. 
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'Akm.f  said  StelUm,  somevhat  conAued,  u 
I  llioagbl,  while  he  reached  down  his  ring. 

"  ll  geia  cool  now,"  continued  I :  "  it  is  best  to 
fo  ia ;'  and  without  farther  parley,  hastened  to 
ae  house,  while  SteUan  slowly  lullowed,  hum-. 
ming  an  air  out  of  "  Fra  Diavolo." 

I  was  siuing  beside  my  own  good  husband, 
■nd  telling  him  hov  dear  he  was  to  me,  which 
comamiiicaxiun  he  receired  with  the  air  of  a 
Bod-teoipered  pacha,  as,  half  ao  hour  later, 
pifHj"  letomed.  Be  held  a  beautiful  spray  of 
wild  roses  in  his  hand,  which  be  presented  to 
■te,  saying,  "  I  hare  taken  away  all  the  thorns." 

"  Auny  thanks,"  said  I,  toolc  the  spray,  and 
■tuck  it — in  my  bosom  1  ao,  Maria, you  could 
MA  beUcT*  that ;  I  stuck  it  in  Lars  Aitaers's  but- 
tonhote.  SteUan  hammed  the  air  anew,  and, 
■boiUy  afiet,  we  separated,  somewhat  coldly. 

Ob,  no,  my  hasbaixL  your  confidence  in  ute 
ikall  DOC  be  abased  1  I  will  not  in  the  least  de- 
ceive it.  My  ten  daughters  shall,  at  the  least, 
leeeive  fiora  their  mother  the  inheritance  of  an 
■nspoaed  repotation,  and  a  good  example. 

Bat  whalshalll  now  dol  I  will  not  sit  here 
M  home  the  whole  day,  in  order  to  keep  compa- 
ny with  Cousin  SteUan;  neither  can  I  leave  the 
fcoose,  becaose  Lars  Anders  has  so  expressly 
desired  me  to  remain  at  home:  much  less  will  1 
CO  to  him,  and  say,  ■'  My  friend,  so  and  so," 
•c,  because  this  would  only  disturb  his  peace, 
aad  the  relaiion  between  mm  and  his  young 
friend,  who  has  certainly  no  bad  intention,  but 
ii  only  indiscreet.  I  know  now  what  I  shaU  do. 
This  moroing  I  have  household  occupation;  in 
Iw  afieinooo  we  go  to  Carlsfors,  and  introduce 
fcim  lo  Ma  Aire  mire.  To-morrow  Serena 
comes  to  me;  and  Am  I  will  more  hearen  and 
•arth  bat  she  shall  come  and  speiid  from  ei^t 
to  fourteen  days  with  me  at  Rosenrik.  I  will 
fompel  Lars  Anders  to  tnannise  orer  the  whole 
DaU  family  bat  it  shall  be  accompUshed.  It 
will  do  Serena  good,  and  me  also. 

It  is  vexations,  that  Cousin  Stellan  should 
kave  adc^led  axactfy  Jane  Maria's  method  of 
fcidicating  discontent.  There  is,  it  is  true,  some 
Utile  diflfereaee  ia  the  way  and  means;  because 
WirHsii  does  not  exactly  suik,  but  he  feigns  an 
ImMfliirnif  aad  coldness,  whieh  are  anything 
few  agreeable.  He  would  eonrinee  me,  as  it 
•eeasB,  that  I  am  the  very  person  in  the  world 
sbaot  whom  he  wotild  least  eoaoem  himself  I 
aiy  M  make  him  feel  that  I  do  not  notice  it;  but 
k  always  annoys  one  not  to  be  in  entile  friendli- 
■eas  with  ereiy  one  about  one.  In  the  mean 
tfae,  «ete  i  now  cold  towards  SteUan,  be  might 
almost  imagine  that  I  wanted  to  decoy  Um  back. 

We  qieM  yesienlay  at  Carlsfors,  where  Ma 
dure  mirt  reeelred  Siellan  in  an  extraordinary 
■noner.  "  I  knew  your  fiuiter,  mr  baron,"  said 
■ke;  "he  «••  a  fine  man,  bat  a  MKiwitNt.  I 
fcare  heard  say  that  the  son  reaemUes  the  btber; 
•ad,  thann^  «e  ought  to  honour  the  tree  which 
kas  lent  us  its  shade,  yet  I  m  ust  say  that  yoo  might 
Mlov  a  better  example.  Now,  your  father  re- 
fanaad  in  bis  latter  yean ;  and  I  hope  that  the 
m»  «iU  do  so,  aad  think  aboal  agood  marriage 
in  lime.  In  doing  so,  you  would  act  nrudemly, 
my  baion ;  for  the  prorerb  says, '  Early  wooing 
bnags  no  mas  ruing,'  aad  '  Better  onecake  with 
feaev  than  twti  arith  atrife.'" 

Sietiaa  looked  qaile  antoniahed,  and  somewhat 
initated  by  this  unexpected  lecture.  Ma  eUn 
mirt  did  not  seem  to  he  partscalarly  hi  a  peace- 
U  haaoar,  aad  when  we  looked  Nond  as  we 


found  the  whole  house  entangled  in  strife. .  M* 
ckire  mirt  and  Jean  Jacques  had  fallen  out  on 
account  of  the  new  arrangements  he  wished  to 
intrsduce  on  the  estaiCjana  the  old  abuses  which 
he  wished  to  reforoi.  The  strife  between  the  old 
and  the  new  had  commenced,  but  Ma  dire  mire 
held  the  reins  of  government  fast  in  her  hand; 
and  Jean  Jacques,  compelled  to  yield,  be^n  to 
find  his  situation  there  not  agreeable.  Of  all 
these  things  be  complained  to  my  husband. 
Jane  Maria  was  in  open  feud  with  Ebba,  and 
related  to  me,  in  a  bitter  tone,  all  the  injustice 
which  she  had  to  bear;  which  all  consisted  in 
such  a  many  trifles,  as  compelled  me  almost  to 
laugh  as  much  as  cry ;  for  it  is  quite  as  laugha- 
ble as  lamentable,  when  people,  who  might  lire 
without  troubleSj  imbitter  each  other's  existence 
by  a  multitude  of  unnecessary,  self-created  entan- 

5lements.  I  endeavoured  cautiously  to  make 
ane  Maria  aware  of  this,  but  some  way  it  was 
unseasonable.  She  grew  excited,  to  thiiik  that 
any  one -considered  those  trifles  which  so  nearly 
concerned  her;  and  gave  me  to  understand  that 
she  was  quite  capable  of  deciding  what,  in  this 
wbole  affair,  was  of  importance,  and  what  was 
not. 

I  had  quite  determined  not  again  to  make  grar 
weather  Detween  myself  and  Jane  Maria;  ana, 
more  than  this,  jttst  now,  I  felt  a  necessity  for 
union ;  so,  without  any  regard  to  her  dignified 
words  and  air,  I  merely  replied,  "Yes,  certainly, 
best  Maria,  your  educatioi!,your  understanding, 
place  yon  high  enough  over  Ebba  for  yon  to  hare 
forbearance  with  her  childish  folly,  without  her 
abasing  your  goodness." 

"  Yon  do  not  know  Ebba,"  somewhat  calmer: 
"she  is  foil  of  self-love,  pietensioiL  and  haugh- 
tiness. She  would  tread  upon  my  Dead  if  I  did 
not  oppose  a  very  high  tone  to  her." 

There  was  a  time  when  I  believed  that  every 
person  possessed  in  himself  a  preponderating 
fund  or  equity  and  socmd  reason;  when  I  be- 
lieved that  they  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to 
be  enlightened ;  that  if  they  only  heard  the  traih, 
thev  wouU  acknowledge  it ;  and  that,  when  th^ 
had  acknowledged  it,  they  would  correct  their 
(kuhs,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  become  con- 
tented and  happy.  At  that  time  I  spoke  the 
truth  to  many,  spared  good  connael  to  none,  and 
willingly  became  the  peacemaker  in  'quarrels; 
but  I  very  seldom  found  that  I  was  thus  able  to 
do  a  service  to  any  one,  least  of  all  to  mysel£ 
And,  to  be  truly  candid,  reciprocal  service  of  this 
kind,  which  some  of  my  good  friends  have  done 
for  me,  has  espeeially  tended  to  convince  me 
that  the  too  candid  metbod,  in  snch  cases,  is  not 
Ae  best,  by  any  means.  In  later  years,  I  have 
been  remarkably  circumspect  in  speaking  the 
truth  to  people;  have  been  very  sparing  in  giv- 
ing good  advice;  and  have  had  a  salutary  fear 
orroshing  intD  quarrels  as  peacemaker.  Bat  if, 
without  any  bait  of  my  own,  I  do  get  into  this 
melancholy  office,  1  then  close  my  heart,  with  a 
sigh,  endeavour  to  do  my  best,  and  make  use  of 
the  experience  which  I  have  gained  through  my 
former  unfortunate  attempts.  On  this  acconnt, 
I  did  not  now  say  to  Jane  Maria.  "  My  good 
Jane  Maria,  yon  yourself  are  haugnty,  and  full 
of  pretensions;  they  are  your  CEinlts  precisely  i 
which  call  forth  those  of  Ebba.  If  you  were 
more  reasonable  in  your  behaviour,  she  would 
be  less  overbearing  in  hers  I"  I  spoke  out  none 
of  these  thonghts  of  my  heart,  but  merely  sighed, 
and  said,  "The  poor  child,  she  has  certainly 
had  a  faulty  education.    Those  who  have  been 
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better  trained  must  ezcnse  her.    A  defective  edn- 
cation  is  a  positive  misfortane." 

"Yes,  a  positive  misfortune,"  returned  she,  as 
it  seemed  in  a  milder  feeling  towards  Ebba. 

But  it  was  not  alone  with  Ebba,  but  with  Ma 
ckire  mire,  also,  tlmt  Jane  Maria  was  dissatisfied. 

The  day  belbre,  Ma  ckire  mire  had  the  horses 
pat  to  her  carriage,  and  had  said  to  the  two  sis- 
ters-in-law, "  One  of  you  can  accompany  me." 
The  carriage  stood  belbre  the  door,  and  Ma  chire 
mire  took  her  seat  in  it  She  wailed  a  long  time 
before  either  of  the  young  ladies  appeared,  and 
then  t>oth  came  out  at  the  same  moment,  with  the 
intention  of  going.  There  was  room  but  for  one 
of  them ;  both  wished  to  go,  yet  neither  %ould 
yield  to  the  other.  A  violent  dispute  arose  be- 
tween them  on  the  very  steps  of  the  carriage ;  Ma 
Mre  mire  looked  on  for  a  moment,  and  then,  giv- 
ing the  whip  to  her  horses,  drove  off  without  ei- 
ther, to  the  great  displeasure  and  astonishment  of 
both. 

Later  in  the  dar,  as  I  walked  in  the  park  by 
Ebba's  side — for  Ebba,  since  her  morning  prom- 
enade, has  become  a  great  lovef  of  the  country — 
I  beanl  all  her  complaints  against  Jane  Maria. 
Jane  Maria  had  such  nnbearably  lofty  manners 
towards  her ;  Jane  Maria  had  called  her  a  little 
fool:  Jane  Maria  would  always  be  the  first, 
would  always  go  first  through  a  door,  would  al- 
ways be  drst  served  at  table ;  Jane  Maria  would 
have  everything  better;  more  magnificent  than 
her;  found  fault  with  her  taste  in  dress  and  or- 
naments ;  always  saw  faalts  in  her,  and  in  all 
that  she  possessed,  while  she  exalted  her  own 
poNsessions,  and*  instanced  them  as  distinguished 
and  excellent  All  this  grieved  poor  Ebba  sadly ; 
it  grieved  me,  also,  though  in  another  manner. 

When  she  told  me  all  this,  we  were  standing 
on  (he  edge  of  a  flowing  water,  whose  shore  was 
richly  adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers.  All 
around  us  was  fresh,  still,  and  beautiful ;  my  very 
heart  was  warmed  by  it,  and  I  felt  that  I  could 
speak  to  Ebba  in  quite  another  way  than  to  Jane 
Maria.  1  threw  my  arm,  therefore,  round  her, 
and  said,  "  Dear  Ebba,  would  you  be  happy  t" 
.  "  Tea,  certainly,"  answered  she,  looking  at  me 
amazed. 

"Ah,  my  little  Ebba,"  continued  I,  "  then  riv- 
et not  yourself  to  such  trifles,  and  don't  let  them 
annoy  you.  See  how  glorious  and  beautiful  it 
k  here  all  arolind  you !  and  you  have  not  re- 
joiced in  these  things,  have  scarcely  observed 
Ibem,  because  Jane  Maria  carries  herself  loftily, 
and  has  more  costly  things  than  yon.  Nay,  dear 
Ebba,  is  it  not  lamentable  that  we  should  spoil 
all  the  good  and  beaatifU  which  life  has,  through 
things  like  these  %" 

To  repeat  all  that  I  said,  in  my  zeal,  would  be 
to  go  too  far;  it  is  enough  that  I  found  a  willing 
ear^  in  Ebba,  and  that  I  described  to  her  the  M\y 
of  such  contentions,  and  the  bitter  pang  wbicn 
ihev  produce,  till  Ebba  both  laughed  and  cried; 
and  promised,  on  my  behalf,  to  concede,  in  fu- 
ture, all  that  precedence  to  Jane  Maria  after  which 
she  strove. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lars  Anders,  on  his  side, 

bad  to  mediate  between  Ma  ckin  viire  and  Jean 

.Jacques;  and,  through  his  inflaenee  with  both 

?anies,  it  was  so  arranged  that,  while  Jean 
acques  was  to  be  less  precipitate  in  overwhelm- 
ing Ma  cUre  mire  witn  his  new.  leformed  sys- 
tems, she  should  be  willing  to  taka  his  prt^si- 
tioos  into  consideration. 

And  daring  all  this  time  what  became  of  Stel- 
lan  1    Ha  busied  himself  with  those  who,  for  the 


time  being,  were  at  pehce;  made  himself  agree- 
able to  all  the  ladies,  one  after  another,  excepting 
to  me,  and  succeeded  perfect  ly,  not  even  excepu 
ing  Ma  chire  mire,  who  asserted  of  him,  "  Heav- 
ens I  he  is  truly  polite,  the  Baron  8.  He  did  jus- 
lice  to  bis  dinner ;  he  is  a  sensible  young  man !" 

I  rejoiced  over  Ebba  during  the  evening,  for  she 
kept  her  promise  excellently,  and,  instead  of  ma- 
king Jane  Maria's  beloved  privileges  a  cause  of 
strife,  she  prevented  it  several  times.  Jane  Ma- 
ria, at  first,  looked  as  if  some  stratagem  of  war 
must  be  concealed  under  this  amicable  show,  bnt 
at  last,  convinced  of  the  friendly  sincerity  of  Ebba, 
she  also  became  quite  changed,  and  descended 
from  her  lofty  pretensions. 

We  foolish  human  beings  I  How  often  we 
torment  ourselves  and  others,  and  yet  could  often 
so  easily  change  that  picture  of  discontent  and 
disquiet  into  a  picture  of  peace  and  rest  I 

When  we  were  again  at  home,  Lars  Anders 
and  I  related,  mutually,  how  we  both  had  been 
called  upon  to  "  sit  between  as  umpi^s,"  and  we 
both  felt  that  never  should  any  one  have  to  come, 
and  thus  to  "  sit  between  ns." 

I  have  at  this  moment  received  thei  news  of 
Aunt  Ulla's  death.  My  good  Maria,  I  cannot 
say  otherwise  than  "  It  is  good  T' especially  since 
1  Hear  how  happily  she  died.  Aunt  Sophie,  who 
wriiesTne  this  news,  adds, "  Anne  Marie  can  now 
remove  into  her  chamber,  which  is  so  much  more 
cheerful  and  convenient  than  the  one  she  has  been 
obliged  to  put  up  with." 

There  are  people,  harmless,  peaceable  people, 
whose  departure  is  good,  more  particularly  be- 
cause they  make  room.  This  inought  saddens 
me !  Oh,  if  1  should  ever  come  to  be  in  the  wajr 
ofmy  neighbours — if  any  one  among  them  should 
ever  long  for  my  place,  then  will  I  forth  —forth ! 

Here  am  I  now,  sitting  and  weeping  over  this 
fancy,  and  over  the  thought  of  my  ten  daiighiets 


CHAPTER  vn. 

Ibisenvik,  Jufy  t6lk. 

YESTsaOiiT  Serena  and  I  began  our  singingw 
lessons.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  a  pret- 
ty tittle  honse,  bearing  a  light,  graceful  burden, 
came  cantering  up  lo  my  door,  while  a  heavy 
caliche,  antique  as  its  possessors,  rolled  up  also 
with  the  patriarchs.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  ven- 
erable pair  under  my  loof,  and  delighted  to  re- 
ceive Serena,  who  seemed  alieadv  to  breathe 
fresh  life  both  from  the  ride  and  tne  beaoty  of 
the  morning. 

I  had  a  little  breablast  in  readiness,  and  mjr 
eggs,  my  fresh  butter  and  foaming  chocolate^ 
were  praised  no  little.  After  the  go«l  old  people 
bad  breakfasted  and  taken  a  view  of  Rosenvik, 
they  returned,  and  I  kept  Serena  wKh  me  for 
the  day.  I  was  imperative  that  she  should  not 
be  fetched  till  nine  m  the  evening,  and  this  waa 
promised  me.  The  good  old  people  tenderly 
embraced  their'  favourite,  who  accompanied 
them  to  their  carriage  with  a  thousand  graceful 
attentions. 

After  this,  we  had  a  singing-lessoa  Serena's 
voice  is  weak,  bnt  a  fine  counier-lunor.  Our 
practice  was  principally  of  the-roioe  and  the 
reading  of  the  notes,  for  her  expression  and  ex- 
ecution are  truly  exeelleiK.  This  her  own  soul 
has  taught  her  better  than  any  master  could  do. 

It  grieved  me  to  eall  Sereaa  Sfus,  for  siw  be 
longs  to  that  class  of  bdags  with  wIwm  I  imm 
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4ri*«a,  bf  aa  inesistibleimpabe,  to  use  the  pleas- 
JBg  nuioosyllatile  Um.  1  asked  to  be  penniued 
h)  au  Mj ;  And  asked,  £uther,  that  she  would  caU 
■e  AmJil,0>ie  most  weamome  title  which  I  know, 
if  aty  aeaiorily  appeared  to  demand  some  son 
of  respect  Uoffl  her.  iSetena  laughed,  and  re- 
ioaiOi  lu  boouux  me  un  accuunl  of  my  yeais,  and 
pnyed  me,  if  there  were  no  other  impediment, 
U  tK  penmued  to  say  Uou,  ah>o,  to  me.  I  gladly 
asaeiued ;  and,  on  our  compaiiog  ages,  found,  to 
■y  asiotushment,  that  1  was  only  luur  j^ears 
•Idet  than  she.  tihe  is  three-and-twenty,  but  the 
heaaiy  of  ber  complexion  and  figure  would  not 
lead  one  to  soppoae  so. 

After  we  h^  arranged  these  affaiis — laugh 
Bot  thai  ttMt  and  tJteu  is  in  Sweden  an  impor- 
tant mocnefU  in  an  acquaintance ;  agreat  step  for- 
waid,  jomeiiiBes  also  backward  in  Iriendstaip — 
«e  took  oar  work,  went  out  and  seated  ourselves 
apon  a  bench,  in  the  shade  of  the  lime  and  elder 
haigt.  Serena,  whose  fingeis  have  an  extraor- 
dioaiy  skill  in  many  delicate  works,  plucked 
•ooM  flowers,  and  now  set  beiself  to  imitate, 
viih  great  accoiacy,  theif  seed-Tesseb  and  oth* 
•rpans. 

Coosin  SteOan  had  been  oat  on  ashooiing  ez- 
canaoD  with  the  brothers  StiUmaik  the  whole  of 
Ae  day,  and  I  was  glad  to  be  alone  with  Sere- 
aa.  I  was  carious  to  hear  her  speak  of  Bruno, 
aad  so  I  turned  the  conrersalion  upon  him. 

Site  sighed  at  the  meiuion  of  his  name ;  and 
when  I  qnesiioned  if  she  thought  he  bad  a  bad 
heart,  sM  icpUed,  irarmly,  "  No,  certainly  not  t 
His  heart,  indeed,  must  bare  been  good  and  len- 
der, or  how,  otherwise,  would  he  have  been  so 
kind  towards  me,  who  was  only  a  weak  and  siclo- 
ly  child,  and  must  hare  beoi  burdensome  to 
Mbers  t  Is  not  that  Ramm  on  the  other  side  of 
*e  laker  asked  she. 

I  r^riied  in  the  affirmatiTC. 

"I  remember  yet  so  well,"  lestunedshe,  "how 
Brano  led  me  wont  the  woods,  or  drew  me  in 
■y  little  carnage.  The  first  iinpressions  which 
I  received  of  the  heaaty  of  liu  and  of  natoie 
vcre  from  this  time.  I  remember  so  well  how 
Ike  mormnring  in  the  wood  delighted  me,  and 
kow  I  was  enchanted  with  the  flowers  which  be 
galbeicd  ibr  me  t  If  he  sang,  I  sang  too ;  and 
when  he  bote  me  in  his  aims,  and  sprang  over 
tbe  ■woatain-rannes,  I  felt  no  lear,  but  only  a 
little  shodder,  which  was  more  akin  to  pleasure 
Ikan  •»  pain.  He  was  never  impatient  or  un- 
friendly towards  me,  and  I  shall  never  foiget 
bow  once,  when  he  was  about  to  beat  one  of  bis 
bfothefs,  be  desisted  when  I  wept  and  called 
kim  br  bit  name.  If  his  heart  had  not  been 
good,  why  should  he  have  bren  so  gentle  towards 
we  1  Once  he  saved  my  life  at  the  peril  of  his 
own  ;  it  was  in  the  park  at  Ramm.  Some  star- 
lings had  boUt  in  an  oak-tree,  and  L  in  childish 
tiUv,desired  to  possess  the  eggs.  Hisseatedme 
is  the  grass  and  climbed  into  the  tree,  firom  the 
looraosl  boogl^  of  which,  however,  he  ptecipita- 
Hd  himself  un  bearing  me  ntter  a  cry  for  help. 
Withoot  thoo^ht  of  himself^  be  threw  himself 
iown,  and,  with  a  shriek  of  honor,  snatched 
bom  my  neck  a  snake  which  had  wound  itself 
there.  I  saw  him  .strangle  the  snake,  and  tread 
•poD  his  head,  and  then,  taking  me  in  his  arms, 
I  remember  that  be  wept ;  while  I  tried  to  pacify 
him  with  my  childish  caresses  1  Ah,  depend  upon 
it,"  contioued  she,  after  a  moment's  pause, "  that 
he  was  not  wisely  treated.  They  certainly  had 
wttniBcieniregiird to hisabilityof loving.  Had 
hey,  he  woold  not  have  caused  his  mother  so 


much  anxiety,  and  would  not  have  fled  Com  hi* 

home  and  his  fiitherland." 

"  Do  you  remember  his  appearance  1"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Not  clearly,"  she  said.  "  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  I  saw,  through  a  mist,  a  handsome,  rosy- 
cheeked  boy,  with  laige,  beautiful  eyes  ■  but  if 
I  try  to  make  tbe  image  more  distinct,  it  fades." 

"And  what  do  you  suppose  occasioned  his 
flight  from  home  r  I  inquired. 

"I  have  been  told,"  said  Serena,  "that  dis- 
sension with  his  mother,  and  severe  treatment 
on  ber  side,  occasioned  it.  There  was  great 
similarity  in  their  tempers.  They  opposed  ob- 
stinacy to  obstinacy — force  against  force.  Bru- 
no must  have  died  in  his  exile.  Poor  Bruno  1  I 
have  truly  lamented  his  fate,  he  was  so  good  to 
me  I"  said  she,  with  a  mournful  countenance, 
while  a  sentiment  of  deep  sadness  filled  my 
heart  also. 

1  changed  the  conversation  then  to  other  per- 
sons, spoke  of  her  grand-parents,  and  as  I  prais- 
ed them  she  became  cheerful  and  joyous.  The 
sentiment  of  gratitixie  seemed  to  prevail  in  her 
heart  to  an  imcommon  degree ;  it  seemed  as  if 
she  clunjp;  to  every  recollection  which  incited  to 
love.  If  she  spoke  of  a  book,  also,  it  was  with 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  good  she  had  de- 
rived from  it ;  and  then  how  natural  and  grace- 
ful is  every  word,  in  short,  her  whole  being  I  I 
loved  her ;  she  did  me  good;  and  I  wished  that 
I,  also,  could  be  inscribed  on  a  leaf  of  her  i«- 
membiance-book. 

At  diimer  we  had— Lars  Anders— ^ood-hn. 
monr,  good  appetite,  and,  without  boastmg,  good 
eating.  In  tne  afternoon  came  back  Cousin 
Stellan,  in  the  condition  which  I  generally  ex- 
pect after  a  shooting  excnrsfon,  namely,  savage- 
ly hungry,  and  without  game. 

When  we  had  sat  ana  talked  pleasantly  for  an 
hour  after  cofiee,  we  determined  to  make  an  ex- 
cnrsion  to  Svano,  there  fo  eat  our  evening  meal. 
Serena  and  I  cut  bread  and  batter;  fiUra  some 
bottles  with  cold  sckalt,  and  laid  these,  together 
with  a  piece  of  cold  roast-meat,  in  a  basket ;  and 
with  this  our  cheerful  little  company  wandered 
down  to  the  shore,  where  a  prettily  painted  green 
boat  received  us.  Stellan  rowed,  a  light  wind 
cooled  us  and  ctiried  the  water.  aiM,  while  Sere- 
na and  I  sang  "  La  Stondina,"  we  reached  the 
appointed  place.  We  threw  ourselves  down  oa 
a  grassy  mound,  in  the  red  and  white  clover,  un- 
der the  great  oak-tree— I  between  mv  husband 
and  the  basket  of  provisims,  and  Stellan  by  Se- 
rena; and  as  I  saw  them  sitting  there  in  the  green 
grass,  so  lovely  and  so  cheenul,  weaving  flow- 
er-nrlands  for  each  other,  the  transient,  perhaps 
sinrol,  thought  rose  in  my  heart  of  a  possible 
onion  between  those  two. 

Bear,  Ipog  on  the  fresh,  odorous  turf,  smoked 
his  pipe,  ana  slowly  puffed  out  the  volumes  of 
somke  towards  the  blue  heaven,  while  he  listened 
to,  Ood  knows  what!  foolish  nonsense  about  the 
Great  Mogul,  which  his  wife  told  him. 

Anon,  tSe  air  seemed  snddenl  v  iremulons,  and 
a  msh  of  a  fiuM>ff  tempest  of  melod  v  reached  our 
ears.  This  tone,  solemo,  gloomy,  but  beautiful, 
made  an  extraordinary  impression  upon  us.  AU 
were  still  in  a  moment,  a  oreeze  passed  by,  and 
upon  this  breeze  came  uain  a  tremulous,  mourn- 
ful,  but  inexpressiblv  narmonious  tone,  which 
oppressed  me  to  the  deart. 

"  It  is  the  organ  at  Ramm  I"  I  exclaimed :  "  the 
wind  bears  tbe  sound  to  tis.  Oh,  that  we  could 
hear  it  nearer  I    Hush  I  hush  I  it  comes  nearer." 
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We  listened;  the  melodious,  panting  soond 
came  again  and  again,  wiili  every  flying  wind 
that  came  towards  us  from  Kamm,  but  we  could 
not  connect  together  a  whole.  The  trembling 
tones  mounted  and  died  away  like  the  sighings 
of  a  sorrowful  spirit,  and,  as  I  listened  to  them, 
I  felt  as  many  an  inquirer  of  the  old  times  must 
hare  felt  when  be  pondered  on  the  broken  and 
incomprehensible  melodies  of  being,  and  believ- 
ed that  the  wind  of  Faie  played  upon  the  strings 
of  the  £olian-barp  of  life.  A  longing  look  pos- 
session of  me,  almost  an  agony,  which  those  only 
can  imderstand  who  experience,  like  me,  a  pas- 
sion for  music. 

"  I  must  hear  this  near  I"  exclaimed  I,  with 
decision.  "Serena,  we  two  will  row  towards 
Ramm,  and  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  this  mosic, 
for  I  sbalt  become  mad  if  I  hear  these  tones  with- 
out their  intelligence.  Remain  lying  there,  dear 
Bear,  and  smoke  your  pipe  in  peace.  Pray  let 
Ds  go;  and  you  remain  there,  Cousin  Sleflan; 
we  would  be  alone,  Serena  and  I — we  shall  soon 
be  back  again." 

The  gentlemen  looked  dissatisfied ;  Bear 
growled  as  he  continued  to  lie  on  the  grass,  while 
Stellan  accompanied  as  to  the  boat  Serena  and 
I  were  quite  joyous  and  ardent.  I  rowed  the 
little  boat  easily.  The  little  voyage  was  en- 
cbantiog;  for  the  nearer  we  approached,  the 
more  si^ificant  became  the  music.  I  could 
have  fancied  that  the  boat  sped  of  itself,  as  if 
drawn  onward  by  the  invisible  might  of  that 
wonderful  music.  The  evening  was  calm ;  the 
sunbeams  trembled  into  ever  dancer  gold  through 
the  wood ;  higher  ever  rose  the  melodious  tem- 
pest. Serena  and  I  both  experienced  an  eleva- 
ted delight,  although  in  a  different  manner.  My 
heart  beat  violently,  and  tears  of  raptute  filled 
iriy  eyes.  Serena  was  calmer;  her  white  hand 
played  with  the  waves,  while  an  expression  of 
pure  delight  and  child-like  piety  gleamed  in  her 
clear,  beautiful  eyes. 

Both  of  us  remained  'silent,  eager  more  dis- 
tinctly to  hear  that  captivating  music.  The  boat 
approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  black  walls 
of  Ramm,  and  at  last  lay  still  as  smuggler's- 
craft,  in  the  shadow  of  the  alder-ibushes,  close 
under  an  open  window. 

There  we  heard  tones  w^ich  seemed  to  come 
from  no  human  hand,  the  beloved  melody  of  the 
Neck,*  PoUka,  an  interweaving  of  rich  melodies, 
which,  for  beauty  and  power,  surpassed  all  that 
I  had  ever  heard  or  imagined  oefbre.  They 
were  the  children  of  a  mighty  inspiration.  En- 
raptured, and  carried  away,  as  it  were,  I  bowed 
my  head  in  my  hand,  and  dreamed  that  the  king 
of  the  sea,  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  the  evening 
and  of  nature,  made  known  to  us,  himself,  his 
Wonderful  life;  that  life  which  he  leads  in  the 
mysterious  depths,  and  in  the  crystal  castles  of 
the  ocean.  But  all  at  once  the  tones  ceased,  and 
I  woke  out  of  my  dream  to  a  consciousness  of 
the  present.  I  seized  the  oar  involuntarily,  and, 
with  one  little  stroke,  turned  the  boat  away  from 
the  sboi^e;  at  the  same  moment  bofh  Serena  and 
I  turned  our  eyes  to  the  open  window  above,  but 
tamed  them  hastily  away  again,  for  there  stood 
the  dark  De  RomilIy,in  Ms  own  gloomy  person, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  us.  We  blushed,  took 
eaeb  an  oar,  and  returned  in  mnch  shorter  time, 
I  &ncy,  than  we  went,  althongh  oar  oars  had 
now  to  keep  time  without  the  accompaniment 
of  the  music. 

*Aintar4|Ut. 


In  the  mean  wltfle,  as  we  h»A  lieeit  absenl 
neariy  two  hoars,  we  found,  on  our  ictum,  Cooa- 
iu  Stellan  apparently  very  sleepy,  and  Bear  not 

3uiie  as  good-tempered  as  we  had  left  him,  which 
id  not  astonish  me ;  but,  however,  he  was  soon 
perfectly  right  again,  on  my  heartily  praying  for 
Ibtgiveness.  I  leel  at  times  a  certain  degree  of 
pleasure  in  sinning,  quarter  or  no  quarter,  and 
then  in  obtaining  dispensation  by  flattery. 

We  ate  our  evening  meal  in  quiet  and  cheer- 
fulness ;  but  Serena,  who  began  to  think  of  her 
old  relatives,  and  expected  to  be  sent  for,  tuneit 
her  eyes  towards  Rosenvik. 

The  carnage  arrived  the  moment  our  boat 
reached  the  shore,  and,  after  we  bad  agreed  that 
the  next  singing-lesson  should  be  on  Friday,  she 
left  OS,  Cousin  Stellan  attending  her  to  the  cat' 
riage,  and  showing  her  many  polite  attentions. 
It  is  remarkable  how  becoming  all  such  are  toft 
young  man. 

"  Come  very  soon  again,"  cried  I,  after  Sere- 
na; and  her  mendly  blue  eyes  smiling  an  as- 
sent from  under  her  little  straw  hat,  she  waved 
an  adieu  with  her  hand,  and  vanished  between 
the  green  trees. 

"That  was  a  splendid  girl,"  said  Stellan  to 
me,  as  we  yet  wiled  away  a  little  time  under  tb« 
alder-trees,  "  only  it  is  a  pity  that  she  is  lame." 

"To  von.  Cousin  Stellan,"  said  I,  laughing, 
"  everything  in  this  worid  limps." 

"But  I  most  confess,"  returned  he,  "tfiat  I 
have  hardly  ever  seen  a  less  fault  in  a  lady." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Cousin,"  returned  I ;  "  and  . 
I  can  even  believe  it  possible  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  such  a  &nlt  as  this  can  be  sees 
only  as  real  beauty." 

He  smiled,  and  made  a  motion  with  his  head, 
as  though  he  might  think  so  too.  "  Pranziska,* 
said  he,  detaining  me  as  I  was  about  to  depart, 
and  with  a  deep  earnestness  in  his  voice,  "for 
the  last  few  days,  Franziska,  you  have  not  beeit 
so  friendly  towards  me  as  you  were.  Have  I 
grieved  yon  in  any  way  V 

"Yes,"  answered  I,  frankly,  "by  very  nearly 
convincing  me  that  you  carea  nothing  for  my  es- 
teem—that  grieved  me."  ^ ' 

"Forgive  me,"  said  he,  Wndly,  but  gravely, 
"and  think  yet  well  of  me.  I  could  not  wilHng- 
ly  live  without  your  esteem,  Pranziska.  Give 
me  your  hand  upon  it,  that  you  believe  me,  and 
forgive  me." 

■'There,"  said  I,  giving  my  hand  joyfully,  btit 
taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  did  not  kiss 
it,  and  went  in  then  to  I.ars  Anders,  satisfied  to 
have  Stellan's  esteem  instead  of  his  courtesy, 
and  somewhat  satisfied,  also,  with  myseIC 

To-morrow  Ma  ckire  «*•«  has  a  great  dionerw 
party,  at  which  the  whole  neighbourhood  will  be 
assembled.  Mr.  De  Romilly,  also,  has  been  in- 
vited, although  he  had  paid  no  visit  to  Carlsfots. 
I  am  very  curious  to  see  this  enigmatical  person 
again ;  his  music  has  prepossessed  me  in  his  fa^ 
vour;  a  being  who  can  awaken  sueh  melodies 
mast  possess  deep  and  strong  sentiment 

tBth. 

I  was  deceived  in  my  hope  of  being  aUe  to 
observe  closer  the  gloomy  neighbour  at  Ramm. 
He  came,  it  is  true,  to  Carlsfors,  and  his  entrance 
made  a  great  sensation.  For  myself,  an  unpleas- 
ant feeling  passed  through  me,  as  I  glancrd  at 
the  lofty,  black-apparelM  figure,  which,  in  en- 
tering, drew  together  the  fierce  eyebrows  with  aa 
almost  threatening  expression. 

Ma  ckire  mere,  who  was  en  grimdt  Mktte,  and 
really  looked  very  well,  approached  him  maje** 
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acailr,  and  nude  an  oration  to  him  in  French, 
vhicn  was  equally  polite  and  stately ;  but  which, 
Itowerer,  the  stranger  seemed  to  ondersiand  no 
more  than  if  it  had  been  Laplandisb.  He  stood 
inuDorable,  with  downcast  eyes;  and,  when  Ma 
dure  mirt  had  ended,  returned,  in  a  low  voice,  a 
tew  words,  which  were  inaudible  to  me,  bowed 
Tcry  low,  and  left  her.  I  fancy  ilfo  den  mire 
was  bat  little  edified  by  the  foreign  politeness 
vhich  she  had  praised  so  much  before ;  and  as 
if  she  had  been  infected  by  Mr.  De  Romilly's 
mood,  she,  too,  contracted  her  eyebrows,  and  re- 
tnmed  to  her  seat. 

Tlie  next  moment  an  extraordinary  commo- 
<ioa  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  room.  The  gen- 
tlemeu  mshed  together;  and,  as  the  group  open- 
ed itself  again,  De  Romilly  was  seen  as  pate  as 
4)eatb,  and  almost  insensible,  supported  by  two 
persons,  and  about  to  leave  the  room.  Lan  An- 
ders »H»~i«.t  ttim  out,  and  lUd  cUre  mire  order- 
ed whaierer  the  house  contained  to  be  at  his  ser- 
Tice,  and  afier  a  few  minutes,  taking  me  with 
htr,  she  went  out  to  him  herself 

Mr.  De  Romilly,  who  sat  in  a  comer  of  the 
ao<a,seeraed  then  to  have  recovered  himself  bat 
Us  bee  was  concealed  by  his  pocket-hanaker- 
-ekief  Ma  ckire  mirt  qnestioned  him  most  kind- 
ly of  his  health.  He  replied,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
that  he  foimd  himself  compelled  to  leave  the 
lease,  since  the  violent  headache  from  which  he 
was  snffering  would  render  him  imfit  for  compa- 
ny. Ma  dkm  mire  said  everything  which  a  po- 
lite hostess  could  say  on  such  an  occasion,  to 
which  he  only  bowed  in  silent  acknowledgment ; 
and  thai,  recommending  him  to  Lars  Anders's 
eaie,  we  left  him,  and  heard  him  shortly  after 
drive  off 

And  now  for  a  few  words  on  the  pleasures  of 
diedav.  ' 

I  wul  commence  by  passing  over  the  dinner, 
which,  like  all  other  great  dinners,  was  rather 
heavy.  MaeUfeiMrewasnotinoQeofbfermost 
brilliant  hnmouni,  and  this  affected  us  all;  so 
now  for  the  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Von  P.  had,  at  her  entrance,  given  me 
ooly  a  gracious  little  nod  of  the  head,  and  after 
this  she  concerned  herself  no  farther  with  me; 
on  the  contrary,  she  was  very  friendly  with  Jane 
Mana. 

Jane  Maria  played  her  heavy  piece  from  Herz. 
It  is  her  cinj  de  balaHie,  and  that  it  is  warlike, 
«■•  Bost  acknowledge,  as  well  as  that  it  was' 
performed  excellently.  The  moment  it  was  fin- 
ished. Mis.  Von  P.  hastened  to  her,  and  exclaim- 
ed, "Charming!  charmingl  None  but  our  mas- 
ter composeis  can  write  thus.  Ob  I  Wet>er  is 
'Whimsical,  Rossini  often  poor  ia  melody;  but 
Meyertteer  excels  both ;  he  is,  as  one  may  say, 
'U  prime  de  la  musifiie'" 

"  The  piece  which  I  have  just  played,"  re- 
turned Jane  Maria,  somewhat  dryly,  "is  from 
Herz." 

"Ye«,  he  is  excellent!  excellent  I"  repeated 
Mrs.  Von  P.  "  My  dear  Baroness,  art  it  is  alone 
which  exalts  man  above  brutes ;  education  is  the 
truBSt  aristocracy,  which  equalizes  all  differen- 
ces of  rank  and  wealth  among  men.  We  live, 
truly,  in  an  enlightened  age." 

"  Ah,  bow  pleasant  it  is  to  see  yon !"  said  the 
Misses  Adile  and  Julie,  hastening  up  to  Serena, 
and  speaking  with  affected  sprightliness,  in  fine 
«ntaineolal  voices.  "  How  pleasant  it  is  to  see 
you,  little  Serena  I  Bow  are  yon  now,  little  Se- 
lena 1  Have  you  always  now  pain  in  your  hip, 
-.foor  little  Serena  1" 


"  I  thank  yon,  my  good  ones,"  taid  Serena, 
smiling,  verv  onietly,  "  but  it  is  above  a  year 
now  since  I  had  any  pain." 

"No,  really  I"  answered  one  of  them.  "Heav- 
ens !  I  fhneied  you  were  always  ill,  you  look  ao 
pale — but  then  that  is  the  fault  of  your  dress; 
what  material  is  it  1  What  1  old-world  Levan- 
line  I  Heavens  I  you  are  quite  oldfashioned,  lit- 
tle Serena !" 

"  I  am  not  just  come  from  Paris,"  said  Seiena, 
with  all  that  cheerful  goodness  which  lemovea 
bitterness  from  her  own  heart,  s«  well  as  from 
that  of  another.  She  then  observed  the  dresses 
of  the  eensorious  jronng  ladies,  admired  them, 
qnestioned  them  about  Paris,  arid  listened,  with 
evident  pleasure,  to  all  that  they  could  relate  to 
her.  Even  these  two  sisters  seemed  to  me  to  he- 
come  agreeable  while  they  conversed  'with  Se- 
rena. 

CJonsin  Stellan  passed  about  from  one  to  aik- 
other;  had  at  first  a  livelv  conversation  with 
Miss  Von  P.,  which  seemed  soon  to  weary  him ; 
took  tribute  then  of  the  brothers  Stiilmark,  who 
had  sat  themselves  down  in  a  comer  of  the  room, 
with  other  gentlemen,  to  talk  about  does  ana 
horses;  steered  away  then  to  several  landea 
proprietors,  who  were  talking  over  together  the 
brandy  monopoly.  As  he  made  his  way  (ram 
these,  he  was  snapped  up  1^  Mrs.  Von  P.,  and,  - 
on  account  of  his  sins,  was  he  doomed  to  hear 
her  expatiate  on  art  and  education.  At  length 
be  tore  himself  from  her  and  made  a  halt  by  Se. 
rena,  in  whose  graceful  society  he  seeined  to  feel 
himself  right. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  vock  a  lesson  from  mr 
friend  Brita  Kaisa  on  housewifery  and  maia- 
servants;  bat,  perceiving  myself  sleepy  there- 
from, I  soBght  out  the  patriarchs,  with  whom  I 
endeavoured  to  accomplish  my  great  work— the 
having  Serena  with  me  for  fourteen  days  at  Ro- 
sen vik;  nor  did  it  seem  impossible  that  I  should 
succeed.    Long  live  eloquence  I 

Miss  Hellevi  Hansgiebel  was  prevented,  by  a 
previous  engagement,  fhnn  being  at  the  great 
Carlsfors  feast.  '  This  cinramstance,  Ma  dire 
mir^s  serious  humour,  and  the  great  heat  with- 
out and  within,  caused  there  to  be  no  particular 
life  in  the  company.  * 

When  Serena  had  left,  with  her  grand-parents, 
which  was  very  early,  it  grew  heavier  and  heav- 
ier; and  I  was  glad  when  I  was  once  mote 
seated  in  the  cabriolet  l^  my  own  Lars  Anders, 
on  the  way  to  our  delightfiil  Rosenrik. 

Oh,  the  violent,  hideous,  cruet,  detestable!  y«m 
shall  bear  whom. 

Cousio  Stellan  was  gone  yesterday  afieraooa 
into  the  city  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Dahls,  and 
Lars  Anders  and  I  rejoiced  to  he  alune.  He 
had  brought  out  his  workbench;  I  had  drawn 
ray  little  worktable  to  the  'sofa,  and  just  opened 
the  third  part  of  "  The  Watchtower  in  KoHiven," 
which  I  was  reading  aloud.  That  Iwok  is  to  ma 
horrible ;  the  only  good  lesson  which  it  seems  to 
me  people  can  derive  from  it  ia — I  have  skim- 
med it  through  to  the  end — to  feel  what  a  moral 
extravagance  the  life  of  many  people  and  many 
things  in  this  worid  would  present,  if  we  did  not 
cast  one  glance  to  the  solving  of  the  great  riddK 
to  the  sequel  of  the  history  en  the  other  side  of 
the  grave.  For  my  part,  I  )«roald  gladly  throw 
the  book  into  the  fire,  but  my  husband  insists  on 
it  that  we  should  finish  it.  I  fancy  all  the  g^ls- 
liness  of  the  book  gave  him  pleasure. 

At  the  very  moment,  however,  when  I  ma 
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about  to  begin  reading,  I  glanced  tbrongh  the 
vindow.  The  leaves  uf  the  elder-bullies  whis- 
pered in  the  wind,  the  swans  moved  their  wbiie 
wings,  collected  solily  towards  the  west,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  aU  beckoned  and  whispered, 
"  Come  oatl  come  out  I"  impelling  me,  with  aa 
indescrilMble  desire,  into  the  tresh  air  and  green- 
ness. I  seized  Bear  by  the  ear,  and  whispered 
my  wishes.  He  grumbled  a  little,  stretched  him- 
self, and  then,  after  a  few  moments,  stood  up  and 
look  his  hat.    The  good  Bear  I 

I  soon  put  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  was 
nady  to  take  his  arm,  but,  the  moment  we  were 
about  to  pass  through  the  door,  he  looked  around 
with  a  peculiar  long  glance,  as  If  he  had  forgot- 
ten something,  and  1 — for  I  know  very  well  the 
meaning  of  his  looks— sprang  in  immediately, 
took  his  pipe,  tilled  it,  struck  lire,  and  lighted  it 
myself,  to  bis  great  delight. 

He  had  a  wish  to  go  and  look  about  in  the 
park  at  Ramm.  We  procured  a  rower,  and  very 
cool  and  pleasant  was  the  sail  across  that  peace- 
fill  lake.  Bear  pufied  the  long  volumes  of  smoke 
iiom  his  pipe,  I  sang  little  barcaroles ;  and  never 
noticing  wbeie  we  went,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  on  our  backward  wav,  struck  upon  the  land 
by  the  shadowy  shore  of  Ramm.  We  landed 
lolerably  far  Irom  the  house,  and  then,  arm  in 
arm,  went  into  the  beautiful,  gloomy  paric.  I 
felt  myself  haray  to  be  wandering  on  Bear's  arm 
in  the  still  wood  i  to  feel  how  the  fresh,  delicious 
air,  played  on  my  cheek ;  to  know  my  husband 
to  be  so  good,  and  the  heaven  above  us  so  clear. 
Also  he  was  happy  to  be  wandering  with  his 
wife  amid  the  remembrances  of  his  ohildhood. 
He  looked  around  him.  breathed  deeply,  and  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  while  he  pressed  my  arm  to  him, 
"  How  gloiioosl"  And  know,  my  Maria,  if  he 
says  one  word,  it  has  more  weight  than  a  hun- 
dred oat  of  the  mouth  of  another. 

So  wandered  we  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
wood.  The  high,  thick-leaved  trees;  the  shade, 
the  silence,  the  recollections  which  seemed  to 
abide  under  these  shades,  the  loneliness,  and  the 
image  of  the  gloomy  hermit  of  Rainm;  and 
Bamm  itself  which  stood  theie  like  the  Genius 
of  the  piaee,  all  combined  to  produce  in  us  a 
■otenuuty  of  moodt'  But,  as  we  slowly  wander- 
ed onward,  we  heard,  at  first  dull,  then  more  dis- 
tinctly, a  treading  and  stamping,  as  of  a  wild 
horse,  which  some  one  was  endeavouring,  but  in 
Tain,  to  master.  I,  for  my  part,  have  no  great 
&ncy  for  unbroken  horses ;  but  Lars  Anders,  on 
the  contrary,  must  have  had,  for  he  hastened  his 
atepa  towards  the  place  from  whence  the  noise 
proceeded.  We  advanced  to  an  open  space,  and 
mere  making  halt,  were  fascinated,  as  it  were, 
by  the  wild,  but  fine  spectacle. 

The  same  man,  and  the  same  horse,  which  we 
had  seen  once  before  wandering  together  in  such 
liyllian  peace,  we  here  beheld  again ;  but  now 
in  violent  contest.  The  man  sat  commandingly 
on  the  back  of  the  horse,  which  he  would  compel 
to  leap  over  a  broad  ditch.  The  beautiful  crea- 
ture trembled  and  backed.  It  threw  itself  to  the 
Ml  and  to  the  right ;  it  pawed,  it  would  not  take 
the  leap;  and  the  foam  ftU  from  its  black  and 
ahining  body.  But,  like  an  intrepid,  despotic 
will,  toe  man  sat  firm,  admonishing,  pnnismng,. 
compelling. 

Tne  noble  animal  developed  in  this  wild  strife 
the  whole  beauty  of  his  race.  His  eyes  spark- 
led, his  wide,  outspread  nostrils  seemed  to  dart 
forth  ftre,  wnile  he  sirack  the  earth  with  his 
boob,  and  with  a  hundred  leap*  aongbt  to  escane 


that  one  leap  which  he  was  Diged  to.  The  rider 
sat  with  uneaampled  skill,  moved  himsell  to  thv 
motions  of  the  horse,  and  ever  again  was  the  re> 
fraciory  animal  brought  to  the  same  spat  The 
same  demand  was  made,  and  ever  again  bqi;an 
the  same  contest.  Thus,  certainly  lor  a  whole 
hour,  did  the  two  strive  together.  The  horse 
then  appeared  weary,  became  still,  but  made  no 
attempt  to  obey  the  will  of  his  master.  The 
blood  ran  down  his  spur-fretted  sides ;  the  man 
dismounted,  and  threw  the  bridle  loose ;  the 
horse  stood  quiet,  and  looked  at  him:  he  took 
something  from  his  breas^  pocket,  held  it  to  the 
forehead  of  the  horse.  "  It  is  the  third  time  we 
have  striven,"  said  he,  sallenly :  "firewelll" 

There  was  a  flash  before  the  horse,  a  shot  was 
fired,  and  be  fell  dead»at  the  feet  of  his  master. 
We  saw  it  stretch  forth  its  head,  when  dying,  as 
if  for  a  caress;  we  beard  a  dtill  groan,  and  theix 
all  was  still. 

My  husband  pressed  my  arm  to  him  with  a 
violence  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  stmcic 
his  cKnched  fist  to  his  brow,  and,  drawing  back, 
exclaimed  to  himself,  "  It  is  Bruno  t  Lord,  my 
Glod  1  yes,  it  is  he  1" 

"  It  was  Bruno !"  repeated  he  again,  as  we 
re-entered  the  wood.  "Where  was  I,  that  I  did' 
not  sooner — ^but  now  be  was  so  like  himself— - 
wild,  unmanageably  wild,  at  every  opposition— 
and  that  expression  of  brow  and  month  t  Bruno 
alive  I    Bruno  here  I" 

"  I  wish  he  were  far  enough  flbm  here,"  said  I, 
fiereely.  "He  is  a  fearful  man,  and  will  mur- 
der us  all,  if  we  do  not  all  the  madnesses  whidi 
he  will  require  from  us." 

I  was  violently  agitated,,  and  was  obliged  tO) 
sit  down.  Lars  Anders,  also,  was  pale,  and  re- 
peated,  with  a  mixture  of  disquiet,  joy,  and  pain, 
"  Bruno  here  again  I  Bmno  1  what  wiU  his  moth- 
er say  1" 

"  Ah  I  she  will  let  him  go  again,"  said  I.  "  I 
wish  he  were  in  Botany  Bay,  to  which  place  he 
belongs." 

"  You  should  not  wish  so,  Fanny,"  said  my 
husband ;  "  Bruno  is  not  bad.  He  has  his  wil<l' 
moments ;  but,  if  he  be  the  least  like  what  ha 
was,  he  has  aliso  his  good  ones.  Mildness  and' 
love  may  work  an  imknown  effect  upon  him. 
His  coming  back  alone,  his  residence  here,  speak 
volumes  in  favour  of  his  heart,"  said  the  good 
Lars  Anders,  with  more  fervour  than  I  had  al- 
most ever  seen  in  him  before. 

"And  what  will  now  be  done  f"  asked  I,  Ihll' 
of  disquiet 

"He  must  be  reconciled  with  his  mother:  he 
must  remain  among  us,"  replied  my  husband. 
"  The  bandit  I  the  murderer  I"  I  exclaimed. 
"  We  shall  see,  we  shall  see  1"  said  Lars  An- 
ders. 

"  We  will  go  away  from  him,  otherwise  be 
will  shoot  us  because  we  stand  in  his  way," 
continued  I.  "Oh,  let  us  go  back  to  our  peaceful 
little  Rosenvik." 

We  did  so ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  camer 
from  a  tempested  sea,  so  much  was  I  disturbed 
and  disquieted. 

When  we  came  back  to  our  home,  we— that 
is,  Lars  Anders  and  I — talked,  backward  and 
forward,  of  that  which  had  happened,  what  could 
be  done,  and  what  would  happen.  He  went, 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  up  and  down  the 
room,  exclaiming,  "  Hum  I  hum !" 

At  length,  we  became  unanimous  that  nothing, 
farther  was  to  be  done  than  to  keep  the  discovery 
which  we  had  made  secret,  and  await  the  tUne> 
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I«l3  AadenileptDota  vink  dtianiglit;  nei- 
Iher  did  I  till  muming,  when  1  slumbered,  and 
iieuaal  thai  Bnino  tuid  struck  a  dinggei  into  (he 
kean  ul  tus  OMXber.  1  heaiU  ber  tunlliog  cry, 
"  My  t>luutl  I  tuy  own  flesh  and  blood  I"  and  thea 
aeeutal  tuseeher&inkmuiadeep  ubyss.  Wben 
1  awuke,  1  was  su  agiuiied  that  1  Dursi  into  tears ; 
and  yet  ouce  mure  must  1  give  vent  to  my  leel- 
iogs,  ■*tiile,  out  of  the  depms  of  my  heart,  1  ez- 
eiaim, "  On,  Uie  vioteDL  cnieL  abouunable  man  t" 

Mo,  I  caanoC  detest  him  yeL  Brono  has  a 
kean,  alihuogh  he  is  cruel  to  horses. 

YekteMay  ereuiog  he  came  to  as,  and  my 
kean  opposed  itself  against  him,  Itlte  a  wild 
botse,  and  1  could  nut  ^leatc  a  friendly  word  to 
kun.  The  nsit  began  with  almost  general  si- 
VcBce;  but  I  looked  lo  L,ats  Anders,  and  1  saw 
thai  this  brother's  heart  yearned  towards  hioi, 
and  I  coold  not  iooget  contain. 

Cousin  Siellan  had  just  begun  to  read  to  us, 
akxid,  a  part  ecu  of  "The  Jew"  of  Spindler, 
vkieb  he  admired  as  a  masterpiece  among  works 
of .  onor.  Bruno's  arrival  intanapied  thie  read- 
ily and  a  few  mooienis  afierwara  SleUan  laid 
4omu  the  book.  Bmno  perceived  tliis,  and  beg- 
ged ikal,  if  we  were  engaged  in  reading,  he 
■agkt  be  permitted  to  be  one  of  the  auditors. 
Oonsin  Sielian,  lliecefi>ie,explained  to  bii^  short- 
ly, of  what  tltis  part  of  the  book  treated ;  said 
kow  tlte  Jew,  Zooik,  bad  been  baptized  to  a  re- 
hgion  which  he  detested  by  criminal  means,  and 
thrmghtbe  cmellest  act  of  power  of  a  Christian 
knight,  and  then,  on  this  rery  account,  had  been 
baibaroosly  jested  and  sneered  at  by  the  knight 
kianeif;  kow,  luder  these  circamstances,  the 
most  teiribie  despair  took  possessiiBi  of  his  soul; 
ke  ftit  himself  cast  oat  of  oearen  and  earth. 

*"  Every  paradise  is  cloced  against  me  I  Must 
I,  then,  be  k»t1  Vitlanons  Uojiml  you  have 
stolen  my  sool  &om  me  I  I  curse  you  I  I  vow 
Kveace  npoo  yoa  t  letribntion  I  revenge  I' " 
These  were  the  woids  with  which  Stellan  bad 
ceased  to  t«9Ul,  and  keeontinned  farther:  "These 
1hf^t«  aniaiated  the  unhappy  one,  torn  with 
Aaabi  and  despoodeoey,  with  a  spark  which  pro- 
ceeded  not  from  heaven,  but  from  the  deep.  Zo- 
dik  eoilecied  together  his  thoughts,  and^  with 
tf— t"'''^  hair,  glared  wildly  up  to  the  jagged 
eloads,  which  sent  down  in  vain  their  thickest 
■low-flakes  to  cool  that  raging  Moloch  imace. 
*  The  bond  is  rent!'  yelled  he  forth,  the  only  liv- 
jagbehtganderthe  still,  icy  rain.  '  Samiel,  prince 
of  the  wudetDess,'  eontuued  be, '  prince  of  death, 
and  eoosoct  of  ttie  horrible  nigfat — Clueeo  Lilis, 
the  mother  of  fearfnl  ghosts  and  of  all  sins — to 
thee  I  resign  myselfl  Defend  me  from  the  an- 
serofoorOodl  Conceal  me  from  the  wrath  of 
Edom!  Teach  me  to  bear  the  sword  against 
that  law  which  is  mine  no  longer  1  Permit  me 
lo  talw  vengeance  on  krael  as  well  as  on  E>aa, 
till  tboQ  takest  home  my  sool  in  the  tempest  of 
IhTwrath!"" 

The  narrative  relates,  farther,  how  Zodik  hard- 
•aed  himself  in  hellish  sentiments.  He  became 
calmer;  be  conceived  that  it  was  permitted,  on 
caitb,  to  tiM  lott  one,  to  live  twofold,  in  his  own 
joys  and  in  the  sufferings  of  others.  He  deda- 
led  all  men  outlawed;  and,  drunken  with  a  sav- 
age joy  from  the  horrible  pictures  which  ascend- 
ed in  bis  soul,  he  thanked  Fate  Jbf  the  occasion 
vhich  bad  Imt  him  power  to  quench  his  thirst 
far  revenge,  and  to  become  tbe  enemy  of  the 
wkole  human  race. 
"That  ii  honiblek''«aid  I,  as  SiaUaa  eaasad 
H 


reading;  "bntiailnatnnll  is  it  tract  Isitnoi 
one  ot  the  terror-pictures  which  the  romances  of 
our  ^ge  call  forth,  but  which  have  no  <iounter- 
part  in  reality  1  Crimes  and  criminals  1  can. 
conceive,  but  not  an  oliduraie  man-hater — ^not  a 
devii  in  a  human  form." 

Cousin  Stellan  shrugged  his  sbonlders.  "  At 
all  event-s,"  said  he,  "  the  representation  is  suc- 
cessful, and  flill  of  effect." 

"And  preciselv  because  it  is  quite  natural^ 
quite  true,"  said  Bruno,  emphatically ;  "  the  sin- 
ner must  become  a  devil,  who  has  no  hope." 

"  And  who  need  be  without  hope  1"  asked  Lua- 
Anders,  with  the  confidence  which  becomes  a> 
pure  heart  so  well.  "  Who  can,  who,  indeed^ 
need  live  without  bopet" 

"  Can  yon,"  inquired  Brano,  in  a  lone  of  re- 
proof, "  cast  the  burden  of  remoma  or  of  paia 
Irom  a  human  breast,  so  that  it  may  open  itself 
to  hope  t  Can  you  prevent  passion  from  shatter- 
ing and  imbitiering  1  To  hope  I  Then  take  out 
of  the  world  punishment  ten  times  harder  than 
the  crime  deserves— then  take  away  words  ftooa 
the  soul,  which,  once  spoken,  btira  ttwrs  for- 
ever 1" 

Stellan  here  was  called  out  by  the  Brothers- 
Staimark,  who,  in  bnnting-dress,  and  followed 
by  a  pack  of  dogs,  erosaed  the  court.  He  was, 
or,  rather,  he  wished  to  be,  athirst  for  the  chase, 
and  left  us.  Thus  he  did  not  bear  how  1,  burn- 
ing in  sool  against  Bnmo,  oa  account  of  his  bora» 
and  various  other  causes,  answered  him  some- 
what bitterly. 

-"  If  you  remove  haughtiness,  if  you  remove 
anger  and  evil  passions  out  of  the  soul  of  man. 
then  you  will  see  that  punishment  improves,  and. 
that  mi<<foitune  purifies,  and  leads  to  h(uiilit]f 
and  hope." 

"  Punishment !"  exclaimed  Bmno,  with  mourn- 
ful warmth;  "  believe  me,  there  are  sins  which 
punishment  cannot  reform — there  are  natures, 
whom  severitv  only  hardens.  They  plunge  them- 
selves only  deeper  upon  the  sword  which  is 
sheathed  m  their  breast.  Would  yon  save  a. 
criminal  of  this  kind  from  eternal  perdition— 
would  yoa  change  the  heart  in  his  breast,  reach, 
to  him  the  band  of  lovejjBDve  him,  even  if  h« 
do  not  deserve  forgivaMl^a*  repel  him  not, 
cast  him  not  off  I  A  heart  nuy  vibrate  long  be- 
tween good  and  evil— it  may  be  long  before  it 
can  be  saved — butthe  hour  comes.  Ip'  continu- 
ed be,  "the  only  bosom  after  which  it  longs  Im 
tbe  world  closes  itself  against  him,  then  is  every 
paradise  of  life  closed  against  him  I  If  one  hor- 
rible, unappeasaMe  remembrance  comes,  and 
comes  again,  forever,  oigbt  and  day.  falls  npo» 
the  soul  eveiy  moment,  Uke  an  ice-shower,  tnen 
—bitter,  bitter!" 

Bruno  supported  his  forehead  on  his  hand ;  h« 
seemed  to  luve  forgotten  us,  and  everythinr 
around  him;  the  thunderbolt  upon  his  forehead 
was  spread  out  in  sharp  angles.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments, be  looked  up  agau,  and  resumed:  "And 
Under  such  circumstances,  shall  a  man  refomt 
himself;  become  good,  and  hope  1"  He  laughed 
bitterly.  "  Ah,  you  good,  happy  people,"  said 
he,  "go  out  into  tbe  world ;  visit  the  prisons,  tbe 
galleys;  look  into  those  hearts  which  wear  heav- 
ier fetters  than  tbeir  bodies,  and  talk  to  them  of 
reform  I  There  are  furies  in  life,  in  hearts— tho 
legends  of  them  in  the  olden  times  are  no  inven> 
tion;  go  oat  to  those  who  are  driven  by  the  Fa* 
ries,  and  preach  of  )iope,  if  you  have  courage  t» 
do  so  I" 
"Yes,  the  tkousand!"  cried  Lars  Aader^ 
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stamping:  oo  the  floor  u  if  in  aDser,  aldioagh 
his  eyes  were  fall  of  tears ;  "  yes,  1  will  preacb 
«f  bope,  and  this  in  prisons,  by  land,  and  on  sea. 
I  will  cry  it  in  the  ear  of  the  dying  malefactor, 
will  sboul  it,  even  to  the  other  side  of  death,  to 
the  other  side  of  the  grave — I  will  cry  into  end- 
less eternity, '  Hope  ye  I  hope  ye  I' " 

"  He  aaaertakes  soinetbiog,"jhought  I  to  ray- 
self;  "  yet,  nevertheless,  he  is  rignt  I"  and  I  rejoi- 
ced over  my  hosband. 

"  Would  yoa,"  said  Bruno,  slowly,  his  cheek 
blanching,  while  he  supported  his  head  with  his 
hand,  "  would  you  also  talk  of  hope  to  those  who 
sustained  the  curse  of  father  or  mother  1  and  who 
had  deserved  it  1"  added  he,  with  an  almost  inar- 
ticalaie  voice. 

"Yes,  in  the  name  of  all  the  world!"  cned 
Lara  Aiiden,  vehemently ;  "and  whereibre,"  coik- 
tinned  be,  in  •  tone  and  wiUi  a  manner  which 
wholly  povlezed  me, "  whereibre  this  doubt,  and 
tibia  JeKouad,  and  these  lamentable  despairings, 
in  a  man  and  in  a  Christian  1  Why  are  you 
«ome  to  disturb  us  with  these  things  1" 

The  Mood  mounted  into  Brano's  face ;  he  cast 
«n  inquiring  glance  on  his  brother,  who,  lookiag 
^oite  feiocious  and  exasperated,  oontinned,  "  I 
aetatowledge  that  it  seems  to  aae  quite  eatraor- 
4teary  that  you  come  here  as  a  stranger  into  my 
peaeeftai  boose,  to  disturb  our  quiet  with  your 
speeehes  about  prisons,  galleys.  Furies,  and  all 
Hnds  of  hateftal  dispntaiiaBs.'' 

Bruno,  astoDisfaeo,  wounded,  and  proud,  stood 
up  and  cast  npon  Lars  Anders  his  wonderful 
peneiratiag  and  flasbingeyes;  then  sinking  them 
again,  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  expressed  both 
repressed  pain  aad  anger,  "Have  I  distBri)ed 
yoat  peacel  I  will  not  distaii^  it  again  t  Fare- 
■well  r  and  bowing  to  me,  he  moved  towards  the 
ioor,  Ushrotherl^HowiBg,  and  still  ooetinuing, 

"  Ye^  it  appeals  to  me  quite  extraordinary,  in- 
ezplieable,  and  unpardonable,  diat  voo  eome  as 
a  stranger,  and  talk  of  despair,  and  Inemediable 
misibrtone ;  of  repaldon,  and  that  in — "  and  here 
he  Wd  his  hand  on  Bnuo's  arm,  as,  tumoig  him- 
self in  the  door,  he  east  npon  him  a  look  in  which 
all  the  lightnings  of  the  world  seemed  agitating 
his  soul— "and  tha^'  said  Lars  Anders, "  in  the 
Itonse  of  a  btDihar,^ieh  is  your  own  house  also, 
and  before  a  friend  who  will  do  all  for  yon,  ibr 
Bnmo  I  Yes,  it  is  tmpaidinable  I"  and  with 
tliMe  words  he  held  htm  in  his  arms,  and  press- 
«d  him  to  his  honest  bicast. 

The  storm  dissolved  away  in  tears  of  love; 
BroDO  was  almost  beside  himself;  the  colour 
changed  in  his  countenance,  with  a  tbonsand 
oontending  emotions ;  at  last  all  lost  themselves 
in  a  sentiment  of  overwhelming  tenderness.  He 
pressed  bis  brother  warmly  to  nis  breast,  kissed 
liim,  erabraeed  him  again,  stammering  ont, 
"Brother  I  brother  I  Lars  Anders!  can  you  yet 
remember  me  1  Will  you  acknowledge  me,  and 
love  me  as  before  V 

"Sllenee!"  cried  Lars  Anders,  almost  inartic- 
ulate with  emotion;  "silence  with  your  stupid 
^piestioos  I  Come,  here  is  my  wife,  we  both  are 
one,  embrace  hert" 

I  confess  that  the  image  of  the  dying  horse 
qnite  vanished  oat  of  my  mind.  I  sat  there  and 
wept  at  the  embracing  of  the  brothers,  and,  when 
Bmno  appmached  me,  I  presented  to  him  my 
cheek.  He  kissed  my  hand  also,  and  embraced 
Lars  Anders  again ;  a  warm,  loving  heart  glan- 
ced fVom  Iris  eyes,  and  fron  Ms  whole  being.  I 
loved  him  truly  at  this  moment. 

W*  ha4  scaieeiy  b^un  in  some  meaiure  to 


compose  ourselves,  when  we  heard  Cooaia  Std- 
lan  returning.  "Secret!"  said  Bruno,  in  a  low 
emphatic  voice,  and  again  we  seated  ourselves, 
as  quietly,  and  with  as  much  indifference  as  pos- 
sible. 

After  Stellan's  entrance,  Bruno  remained  for 
a  long  time  silent;  at  length  said  he,  "One  of 
my  people  at  Ramm  is  dangerously  ill;  could  I 
b^  you.  Dr.  Werner,  to  visit  bimt  I  should 
prefer  this  evening,  or  perhaps  to-morrow." 

"  I  should  prefer  this  evening,"  returned  Lars 
Anders;  "  the  earlier  the  better,  before  it  be  too 
late." 

They  made  themselves,  therefore,  immediate- 
ly reauy  to  depart :  and,  as  my  husband  took 
leave,  he  whispered  to  me  to  be  quite  easy,  even 
if  he  did  not  return  till  late  at  nighL 

I  remained  alone  with  Stellan;  but  it  is  possi> 
ble  that  he  found  me  the  most  wearisome  com- 
panion in  the  world;  for  ray  thoughts  were  far 
from  him ;  and  although  he  spoke  much  of  Se- 
rena, I  remained  silent  and  absent 

Lars  Andais  did  not  retum  home  till  past  mid* 
night,  and  then  be  told  ae  what  follows. 

It  appears  fttnn  Brano^  P>4>c>s,  as  well  as 
from  bis  own  accoaitt,  tluM  he  served  soaae  time 
in  the  Portnguesekwar.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  he  took  his  leave,  and  voyaged  to  the 
West  Indies,  where,  in  partnership  wbh  aplant- 
er,  he  amaraed  his  fortoae  by  trade.  He  be> 
cams  rich ;  passed  many  years  partly  in  the 
plantations,  and  pardy  in  active  life,  and  in  trav« 
elling;  but  a  longing  after  his  native  land,  and 
the  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  his  mother,  poe* 
sessed  ever  and  ever  his  soul  more  strongly,  till, 
at  last,  life  lost  all  worth  fi>r  him.  At  length, 
he  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  whether  or 
not  he  oonid  free  himself  firom  the  curse  which, 
pursued  him  like  Furies,  and  thus,  under  an  as- 
sumed name,  he  had  travelled  to  Sweden,  and 
even  came  to  Ramm.  Here  he  obtained  intelU> 
genoe  of  his  mother's  state  of  mind,  learned  her 
condition  after  his  flight,  and  how,  since  then,  she 
had  removed  firom  about  her  all  remembrances 
of  him,  and  that  she  was  still  aaaUe  to  hear  his 
name  spoken ;  and,  with  all  this,  the  wildest  de- 
spair had  taken  bold  of  him.  It  appeared  to  tor^ 
tore  him  to  speak  on  the  subject,  and  he  inter- 
rupted himselt with  the  words, "  Nevertheless,  an 
attempt  must  be  made— when,  I  know  not  Let 
OS  now  speak  no  more  about  it  I" 

If  this  attempt  succeed,  he  will  bring  his  great 
wealth  to  Sweden,  purchase  Ramm,  and  settle 
himself  down  there :  if  not,  he  will,  he  says,  ra> 
turn  to  the  West  Indies,  and  become  as  one  dead 
to  family  and  fatherland. 

So  stands  the  affair;  how  wUl  it  go  «it 
"  Hope  I"  Lars  Anders  raid  to  bis  brother;  but 
still  bis  knowledge  of  the  character  both  of  moth* 
er  and  son  made  him  uneasy  as  to  the  result; 
yet,  ai\er  all,  be  rejoices  ih  bis  suul  over  the  re-  . 
turn  of  his  brother,  and,  moreover,  that  he  has 
found  his  heart  to  be  as  warm  as  ever. 

"  But  did  yon  say  nothing  to  him  about  the 
boi^  1"  asked  I.  "  CerUinly  I  dM ,"  he  replied, 
"  since  I  told  him  where,  and  by  what  means,  I 
had  recognised  him."  Brano  coloured  deeply  at 
hearing  this,  and  said,  "  That  was  an  imfbrm- 
nate  hour ;  I  had  resolved  to  make  this  very  leap 
.a  prophesying  of  the  result  of  my  fate.  I  would 
that  it  should  be  taken ;  but,  as  the  opposition 
could  not  be  overcome,  I  was  imbittered;  aad 
now  what  I  have  done  distresses  me  I" 

"He  is  at  least  a  man,"  exclaimed  I,  "•)• 
though  not  a  reasonable  «iel* 
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.1^  m^ food  Bfaria!  what  will  be  the  end  of 
Ais  1  A  ferocioas,  onreaaoDable  son ;  an  inflex- 
ible mother,  irfao  also  has  sparks  of  fkrociff  in 
ker  soal;  aiMl  between  them  both  such  remem- 
brances! 

Lais  Anders  himself^  who  talks  so  mnch  about 
hope,  appears  himself  not  to  be  without  fears. 
Gud  help  ns  all!  Fbahsiska. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Jimnnk,  Mf  Satt. 

I  HATmbecn  fcr  aereial  days  so  busy,  80  eheer- 
ftil,  ao  happy,  that  I  hare  nearly  forgotten  dis- 
^niM,  anzMiy,  the  threatening  fatnre,  ud,  pardon 
■te,  my  dear  Suria,  almost  toe  pen  itself.  1  have 
Hfed  so  nmch  in  the  present,  and  have  so  fliUy 
enjoyed  Ul  I  hare  had,  and  stiH  hare,  Serena 
■wtb  me;  ay  plans  have  sacceeded.  I  lyrali- 
aised  orer  urs  Anders;  he  tyrannised  over  tiM 
patriarchs ;  and  I  leceiTM  Serena  With  the  per- 
mnsian  to  retain  kar  with  me  «  whole  week,  and 
IKAaps  loneer. 

HowjoyM  wai  like  erentegsheeamel    It 

I  to  ae  as  if  I  had  received  into  my  house  a 

ired  yotuwer  sister,  to  whom  I  shoold  be  as 
a  mother.  How  h^^y  -was  I  to  set  beibrs  her 
«f  my  ens,  my  batter,  my  fiesb-kaksd  r^gut 
bKad,  a>d  to  qf)read  on  her  bed,  in  the  evening, 
ibe  dazilingly  wbile  Uaen  I  We  rose  early  in 
*e  Booming;  4rMk  milk  Cmm  Andombla ;  went 
tbeo  iaao  the  Mrck-wood,  where  Lars  Andem  has 
made  wiadiagwalkiL  so  that  k  has  the  efiect  of 
a  pleasmefroond.  l kave  eajoyed,  with  her,  air 
and  iowcn^  and  have  seen  her  every  day  bo- 
eome  healthier  and  lovelio'.  We  have  sead  to. 
gather,  worked  ti^etfaer,  song  together,  and  talked 
together,  and  all  possesses  wilk  Serena  n  >mw 
ai^  higher  charm. 

Wednesday  evening  was  a  tea  and  coflha  pas- 
qr  at  Bird's  Nest;  a  little  festival,  lively  and  gay 
as  the  boaieie  hetsell^  and  wiwee  body  and  soul 
aie  eqaally  ^Milained— It  is  a  charming  thing  to 
possess  a  mnseam. 

On  FMJay  U  went  feativdy  at  Doctor  Wer- 
ner's. Sosearik  cannot  compare  itself  with 
Bisd^  Ifesl;  but  it  stiU  has,  as  Ma  durt  awe 
was  pleased  to  assert  of  its  mistress,  its  own  lit- 
ds  canrm.  As  this  was  oar  first  great  party,  I 
was  a  little  aaeasy  aboitt  it,  whether  evoythiog 
woald  go  on  qniie  well,  and  as  it  sboold  do,  es- 
pecially on  LuB  Anderses  aceonat;  for  I  wish 
haas  alarays  to  be  satisfied  with  kia  wife. 

FoitaoMelv,  everytliing  did  sncceed  piomr^ ; 
tke  oaly  attsmtoiM  was,  that  a  lew  days  before 
I  Ind  said  to  my  hosbandthat,  in  due  festival, 
ke  shoold  be  treated  to  x-sort  of  little  sngaNcahe, 
wkseh  woold  meb  in  his  month.  ITnluoltily, 
they  all  melted  away  in  the  oven,  so  that  there 
was  not  the  least  morsel  of  them  left  10  eat.  For 
Ike  lesl,  aU  went  well,  and  oar  visitors  were  po- 
litely contented  with  alt.  I  sai>g  a  litde,  and  then 
evenrfaody  danced  toibe  piano;  all  wereebeerAiL 

When  oar  company  was  (one.  Bear  sod  1 
walked  up  and  down  ths  room,  and  rejoiced  oar- 
adves  that  all  had  gone  oSso  well,  and  ihatpeo- 
^  had  foaod  it  so  agreeable  with  ns. 

"  Aad  how  good  everybody  fi>nad  the  lemon- 
ade!" said  I. 

"And  then  the  littte  sngar-cakesi"  exclaimed 
be,  smackiog  bis  lips;  "  they  really  melted  in 
«M^s  monlh,  so  that  we  perceivea  nothing  of 


■  Unlocky  little  sngar-cakeal" 


The  happiest  and  pteasantest  days,  however, 
we  have  spent  alone  at  Rosea  vik;  md  then,  ev- 
ery evening  almost,  we  eat  oar  supper  on  SvaoA. 
Stellan  is  awe  fetiit  >tiM  for  Serena!  Now, 
now.  Cousin  Stellan  I" 

We  spent  several  evenings  at  Carlsfots.  Ate 
dOre  min,  since  her  misfimanes,  accepts  no  in- 
vitations.  She  is  very  Mendly  and  kind  to  me, 
and  addresses  me,  himost  always,  with  lien  ami 
ekiUi  and,  when  the  nnderstanding  between  as 
is  very  good,  I  call  her  malier,  which  seems  to 
give  her  pleasure ;  but  confidence  does  not  exiat 
Mflween  us,  and  tliat  BerHckmginam  somewhat 
shocks  me. 

On  Satarday.  Ebba  leaves  with  her  husband. 
I  am  sorry  for  it  I  have  won  her  affbction  la(> 
terly,  and  she  has  iitgratiated  herself  with  me; 
there  is  a  deal  which  is  naturally  good  in  ker, 
and,  with  a  pmdent  management  on  Peter's  par^ 
it  would  develop  itself  still  more.  The  leaia 
she  shed  at  parting  proved  that  I  was  not  iadiC- 
fereat  to  ker,  and  waproniised  to  write  to  eack 
other. 

idAngnM. 

Serena  lemalDs  with  me  yet  fauteen  days  loag> 
eri  The  good  old  Dahls  eame  ben  yesteidav. 
It  was  a  joy  to  see  how  Serena  flew  into  their 
arms,  and  how'tk^  embraoed  ker  in  sincen  afr 
fectioa.  They  rejoiced  to  aes  her  blooatiiLg 
cheeks;  lohearherprogress  in  singing  (I  peide 
mysslf  ea  being  the  my  best  of  aitnts  I) ;  aaA 
they  themselves  persuaded  the  swsei  cirl  lo  fall 
in  with  Lan  Anders's  commands,  aiid  my  sin> 
can  wiahe&  She  seemed  to  find  it  difficult  k> 
leave  the  cdd  people;  bat  eeasented,  at  laat,  lo 
the  pravers  or  all;  uid  ao  1  have  y«i  kmatea 
humy  days  motek 

Between  Jane  Maria  and  me  all  is  agaki  htN 
monions.  ll  is  always  a  pteasure  to  me  to  coa* 
veae  with  her,  fnd  her  masical  talent  is  traly 
uncomsBon.  She  mppears  to  ms,  also,  to  be 
much  mom  agreeable  since  Ebba  has  left;  the 
iniercoane  between  these  two  ceold  never  be 
friendly.  It  is  with  certain  persons  as  with  eetw 
tain  staas,eaeh  taken  ^ilaw  is  very  good;  bat, 
when  the  two  come  together,  they  pat  each  other 
out,  as  it  were ;  they  lose  mntually  in  colour. 
Jane  Maria  also  beoomes  more  polite  towards 
JU»  «Ui»  mite,  who,  on  her  side,  beeonies  more 
friendly  to  her,  abhongh  she  always  keeps  her  at 
a  ccnain  disiance.esfeciaUy  in  bonsskeepiag  af- 
fairs. 

JaiM  Maria  has  unqtfestioaable  merits  as  a 
wife,  and  she  and  Jean  Jaeques  are  exceedingly 
#eU  satisfied  with  each  other. 

Till  now,  I  have  only  given  von  stmshine; 
now  comes  a  cloud;  this  is  called  Bruno.  Bmx 
no  is  often  hsie  in  aa  eveaing.  I  know  not  why,  ' 
or  from  what  canse,  but  I  am  always  anxioaa 
wben  he  comes  here ;  it  seems  to  me  as  if  aa 
evil  power  dwelt  in  him,  as  if  he  in  some  way  or 
other  woald  occasion  misfortune.  The  warm 
sunbeams,  which  seemed  to  break  forth  from 
him  as  he  saw  himself  acknowledged  and  ant- 
braeed  by  his  brother,  have  now  vanished.  The 
tempest-oatare  has  again  the  upper  hand,  and 
he  is  reserved  and  gloomy;  yet  this  extraor« 
dinary  man  has  a  mysterious  influence  over  us 
all.  I  fear  that  Serena  feels  it  deeper  than  I 
should  wish,  althoagh  I  cannot  say  that  decided- 
ly. Bruno,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  be  evident- 
ly captivated  by  her.  He  observes  her;  be  lis- 
tens to  all  that  she  sajrs,  as  people  listen  to  mo- 
sic  of  which  Aey  will  not  lose  one  tone.  Sere- 
na is  kind  and  friendly  to  kim,  bat  so  is  she  ala0 
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to  Stellao.  To  irbom,  indeed,  is  slie  not  ao'i 
Bat  then  1  fancy  that  I  have  seen,  at  times,  a 
certain  timidity  towards  Bruno,  which,  in  her  in- 
lercoarse  with  Stellan,  I  never  perceived;  and 
this  is  not  a  {rood  si^.  Bat  perhaps  this  may  be 
only  a  natural  consequence  of  the  dissimilar  na- 
ture and  dissimilar  behar ioar  of  these  two  men ; 
even  I  in  Bruno's  company  am  not  quite  self- 
possessed.  Neither  of  the  two  exactly  pleases 
me  as  a  hnsbapd  forSerana ;  bat  Stellan  I  prefer 
to  Bruno. 

MAtigitst. 

Aha  I  Cousin  Stellao,  is  it  so  1  What  do  you 
think  now,  dear  Maria  1  Here,  now,  has  oar 
former  despiser  of  marriages  sat  a  whole  hour, 
and  talked  of  the  happiness  of  a  well-assorted 
marria^,  and  of  the 'pleasures  and  joys  which 
domestic  life  most  afford;  then  came  sighs  and 
melancholr  looks,  and  it  was  to  be  nnderstood 
that  he  held  it  for  the  highest  happiness  to  settle 
down  domestically  with  an  amiaUe  and  accom- 
plished wife ;  and  I— I  threw  all  his  fomier  diffl> 
cnlties  in  the  way. 

"Bat,  Coasin  Stellan,  the  sour  pastel  Bat, 
CoDsin  Stellan,  the  wash-bncketl  Your  wife 
most  bare  the  house  scoured!  Bat.  Cousin 
Stellan,  that  crying  of  children  t  All  little  chil- 
dren cry.  even  if  they  be  descended  from  the  best- 
educated  parents.  And  that  apple,  which  is 
found  in  all  families  I"  To  all  these  Stellan  had 
one  answer,  that  all  earthly  disagreeables,  with 
a  really  prudent  and  agreeable  wife,  would  be 
perceived  only  as  a  light  cloud,  which  appears 
transiently  in  the  heavens,  and  then  is  gone  again. 
I  cherished  the  same  opinion  exactly,  and  said 
so,  at  length. 

"Yes,'^said  Stellan,  "one  first  becomes  per- 
fectly aware  of  this  when  one  meets  with  a  per- 
son who  gives,  by  her  beautiful,  hannonioas  na- 
ture, a  charm  and  grace  to  all  that  surronnds  her. 
One  feels,  then,  first  that  they  are  the  intrinsic 
onalities  ^hich  fhshion  this  outer  world,  and 
that  the  connexion  between  the  two  is  governed 
by  them." 

"  Yes,  so  it  is,  Cousin  Stellan  "  said  I ;  "  and 
I  confess  that  I  hare  anticipated  this  change  in 
your  views." 

"  How  sol"  asked  he,  blushing. 

"Confess,"  said  I,  "that  a  person  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood has  particularlr  tended  to  rour  seemg 
marriage  and  domesde  life  in  a  brigbter  point  ot 
view." 

"  Ham  t  yes,  now,  I  cannot  d«iy  that,"  said  he. 

"  I  hare  seen  it  long,"  I  obserred.  "  I  am  not 
astonished,  Coasin  Stellan;  yon  hare  not  seat 
coolly  Miss  Heller!  Haosgiebel  and  her  Bird's 
Nest" 

"What  I  whomi  howl"  said  Cousin  SteUan, 
springing  up  in  con(usion,  and  looking  at  me 
with  terror;  "you  jwt,  Pranadslra,  and  that  is 
not  right  of  you  I" 

"  Pardon  me,  Stellan,"  I  replied,  "  but  confess 
that  Bird's  Nest  possesses  not  the  least  of  these 
disagreeables- which  you  find  so  great;  it  nerer 
can  smell  there  of  sour  paste,  and  certainly  it  is 
sot  scoured  more  than  once  a  year;  besides 
which,  Miss  Helleri  is  a  person  with  whom  life 
conid  nerer  be  heavy  and  wearisome." 

"God  defend  us  r  exclaimed  he;  "her  exces- 
eire  sprightliness  would  occasion  me  ferer,  and  in 
eight  days  I  should  die  of  Bird's  Nest  and  phren- 
sy;  and  then  she  would  embalm  me,  and,  over 
and  above,  would  most  likely  be  dad  of  me  for 
a  mummy  for  her  museum.  I  thAk  you,  Ftan- 
aAka  t  no,  look  in  another  diiection." 


"That  I  bare  done  already,  Cousin  Stellan,* 
I  replied :  "  but  then  a  great  but  comes  in  mjr 
way.  This  person  is  excellent,  but  then— she 
lim^." 

"The  beautiful  and  renowned  La  Valliere," 
said  he,  "  was  also  lame  in  the  hip." 

"  Ah  I  that  is  true,  and  alters  the  afihir  consid- 
erablv  (for  our  court  people,)"  added  I,  in  pOto. 

"  But  she  seems  to  me,*'  continued  he, "  to  haw 
a  far  greater  fault,  a  fault  which  is  rery  obje> 
tionable  in  a  woman." 

"God  forbid !    And  this  fault  1"  asked  I. 

"  She  appears  to  me,"  said  be,  "to  have  a  cold 
heart;  she  has  a  repose  in  her  iiature  which  bor- 
ders on  indifference.  This  is  a  great  fault  in  • 
lady." 

"  Yoa  surprise  me,  Stellan,"  strtd  I.  "  I  hare 
never  obserred  any  coldness  m  Serena." 

"  I  beliere  still  that  it  is  so,"  he  replied ;  "  but 
I  should  be  glad  to  find  that  1  was  wrong,  for  she 
really  is  an  excellent  creature — but,"  added  be, 
in  a  light  and  totally  indifferent  tone,  "  icy  na- 
totes  are,  to  the  last,  cold ;"  and,  with  these  woids^ 
he  went  out. 

Ah,  Consin  Stellan,  yoa  are  aabtle,  but  yoor 
fox  will  not  catch  my  goose.  I  see  rery  well 
bow  it  is;  Stellan  wishes  that  I  should  examine- 
Serena's  heart,  and  then  that  I  should  tell  him 
whether  it  is  warm  or  cold  towards  him.  In  the 
first  case,  he  then  would  advance  securely ;  in 
the  last,  he  would  vrithdraw  himself,  and  that  on 
the  plea  of  "  that  great  fault  in  a  lady."  and  thus 
would  compromise  neither  his  comlort  nor  bis 
consequence.  Bat  does  a  man  truly  love  when 
he  is  thus  circumspect  1  At  all  events,  it  wilT 
be  interesting  to  see  how  the  sour  paste  all  at 
once  can  become  sweet:  and  I  will,  without  doubt, 
take  the  opportiuity  of  discovering  whether  Se- 
rena's heart  be  warm  or  cold  towards  my  band- 
some  cousin.  It  is  another  thing  whether  I  shall 
or  shall  not  impart  to  him  my  <uscoveries. 

6AAiiigust. 

Now  I  know  what  hour  the  clock  has  strackr 
and  you  shaH  know  it  also,  my  Maria.  Oh,  Se- 
rena! Serena! 

I  was  alone  with  her  yesterday  afternoon ;  and, 
thinking  of  Stellan,  I  asked  her  what  she  thought 
of  oar  younggnest  To  my  astonishment,  I  famA 
that  she  had  tbonght  very  little  about  him.  She 
allowed  that  he  was  handsome,  graceful,  and  full 
of  talent;  bnt  she  expressed  her  admiration  with 
a  desperate  indifference.  At  this,  I  began  to  be 
a  Uttle  scandalized.  Love,  thought  I,  has  many 
lurking-holes;  and  when  we  cannot  decoy  hin^ 
out  with  sugar,  one  often  can  with  salt;  out  in 
rain  did  I  salt  my  obserrations  in  Stellan's  care- 
for  self,  his  levity,  &c.  I  could  not  discover  the- 
least  point  oot  of  the  quirer  of  love.  Serena^ 
wirile  she  acknowledged  his  faults,  excnsed  them, 
like  Christian  Charity  herself. 

"  You  are  very  gentle  towards  him,  Serena,"" 
.<iaid  I ;  "  would  you  not  undertake  his  education, 
for  example,  as  his  wife  V 

"Ah,  no,  no  I"  replied  she,  laughing. 

"And  why 'Ah,  no,  no  1'"  returned  1.  "You 
acknowledge,  truly,  that  he  possesses  very  manr 
good  qualities,  and  excuse  his  faults  with  aU 
zeal." 

"  Yes :  bnt  I  could  not  think  of  him  as  my  hui^- 
band,"  she  replied. 

"And  why  not,  Serena  1" 

"What  shall  I  say  1"  returned  she.  "He  seems 
to  be  good  and  agreeable,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  could  really  love  any  other  p*  rson  or  any  other 
thing  than  himsel£" 
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^  Yon  woald  rather  bare  mr  Bear,  then,  Se- 
mur'askedl. 

"  He,  wbo  is  so  good  to  erery  one — who  haa 
-so  warm  a  heart — who  U  so  actire  for  others— 
Oil,  yes !"  said  she,  warmly. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  I, "  that  I  have  him  in  secure 
'vossessioo.  Bat  tell  me,  dear  Serena,  and  par- 
don ase;  is  there  no  other  who  stands  in  Stellan's 
way  1  or  I  really  thinic  yon  must  have  felt  a  lit- 
tie  warmer  interest  for  him.  Perhaps  yoar  heart 
is  already  disposed  of.  I  hare  been  told  of  a 
youth  whra,  a  few  years  since,  asked  year  hand." 

Sereaa  blushed  deeply  at  the  b^inning  of  my 
qoestioQ,  thai  became  pale,  and  answerM,  after 
aotne  reaecttoo,  "No,  I  did  not  lure  him;  but, 
bad  1  been  able  to  hare  acted  quite  freehr,  it  is 
probable  I  should  have  become  nis  wife." 

**  And  wherefore,  if  yon  did  not  lore  him  V 

<*  Beeaose,"  said  she, "  I  beliere  that  be  really 
SoTed  me,  and  that  I  could  have  made  liim  happy. 
There  ii  something  beautiiiil  in  being  able,  on 
«anh,  to  make  one  human  being  happy." 

"Bat  Ton  hare  bad  many  lorers,"  remarked 
1  "  Did  none  at  them  please  your  parents,  or 
had  yon  not  the  same  compassion  on  these  as  on 
the  one  you  bare  just  mentioned  r* 

'They  did  not  need  it,"  said  she,  smilinj^ 

«"How  sol  they  really  lored  youl" 

*Oh!  there  are  many  kinds  of  lore,"  replied 
At. 

"That  is  true,"  I  returned;  "let  as  see.  In 
the  first  place  we  will  set  down  the  moderate  lor- 
cr,  wbo  maks  probably  thus:  'See,  there  is  a 
good,  rational  girl,  who  will  make  a  regular 
Boosekeeper,  and  not  occasion  me  too  mach  ez- 
oense,  aid  would  be  exactly  the  wife  for  me.' 
jybat  lorer  shall  we  place  second  1" 

"Perhaps  the  enamoured,"  said  Serena. 

"  Yes,  eeitaialy,"  assented  I : "  the  enamoared, 
who  has  a  bandage  before  his  eyes,  and  becomes 
enchanted  orer  head  and  ears.  This  lore  ma^ 
be  riolent  as  a  spring-storm,  or  modest  as  a  n- 
stet,  bat  it  is  past  as  soon  as  Aese;  yet  this  lore 
can,  as  well  as  the  moderate  lore,  elerate  itself 
10  one  more  inward,  and  may  become  nearly  re- 
lated to  a  sort  of  lore  for  which  I  hare  great  es- 
teem— I  mean,  warm  friendship."         ~ 

'•  Ah,  that  is  beautiful  1"  said  Serena.  "  It  de- 
relops  itself  first  perfectly  daring  marria^  itself, 
.aod  1  hare  often  heard  in  my  ikmily  how  it  speaks 
dDore  in  deeds  than  in  words." 

"  Tell  me  that,  dear  Serena,"  I  aaid.  "since 
'1  will  gladly  introdnce  this  language  Into  my 
:hoase." 

Had  a  man  stood  before  Serena  at  this  moment, 
'  he  m  ost  bare  thro  wn  hira«lf  at  her  ieet,  so  charm- 
Ung  and  amiable  was  she,  as  she  said,  "Thy 
•  well-being  Is  mine;  my  well-being  thine.    Let 
.misfortone  do  its  worst,  it  cannot  make  me  nn- 
kbappy,  posaessiog  thee.    If  I  hare  erred,  or,  if  I 
hare  acted  well,  I  read  it  in  thy  ern:  that  is  my 
.pantshmeat,  this  is  my  reward.   Whither  should 
n  go  with  mr  joy,  or  with  my  sorrow,  if  not  to 
thee  1  and  where  shouldst  thou  co,  if  not  to  me  1 
An  that  we  hare,  hare  we  not  it  together  1     If 
Ihoo  art  in  any  respect  wanting,  if  thou  art  some- 
limes  even  unjust,  what  does  that  amount  to  1  I 
enclose  thee  in  my  inmost  heart,  and  then  we  lore 
only  the  more.    I  hare,  by  thy  side,  support,  and 
home,  and  joy ;  in  the  whole  wide  world,  there 

is  no  one  who  onderstands  me  so  well  as  thou." 

"  Bat  what  could  lore  say  more  than  this  t" 

cieliirned  I,  wiping  away  a  tear;  '•  what  more 

«oaH  the  highest  lore  say  than  thisi ' 
"The  hi^iest  loreT*  repeated  Seiena,  wbOe 


a  mild  paleness  chased  the  crimson  Cram  bar 
cheek :  "  what  it  would  say  I  know  net,  bat  I  ima< 
gine  what  it  most  feel — it  is  a  higher  throb  hi 
the  reins  of  friendship — it  is  the  hearenly  life—" 
She  paused,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  a  glance 
full  of  exultation  completed  the  thought  which  the 
tongue  was  unable  to  speak. 

"  And  will  you,  Serena,"  said  1,  after  a  few 
moments,  "who  understand  the  highest  happi- 
ness of  marriage  so  well,  oerer  enjoy  it— will  you 
remain  single  1" 

"I  think  so,"  answered  she,  again  calm;  "but  yet 
I  will  lore  thus  sincerely  my  parents,  you,  all  good 
people ;  and  through  this  will  1  become  happy." 

"My  dear  Serena," said  I,  "  that  is  rery  well, 
so  long  as  jrour  heart  remains  five." 

A  thrill,  a  tremble,  passed  throagh  the  fine^ 
warm  hand  which  I  held  in  mine:  it  was  as  if  a 
heart-throb  had  thrilled  through  her  reins,  and 
when  I  looked  at  her.  her  cheeks  were  fluked, 
with  red,  and  she  breatiied  quicker.  TbemomeM 
I  was  about  to  inquire  whoice  came  this  sudden 
emotion,  I  made  a  painful  discorery:  the  quick 
strokes  of  a  horse's  hoofs  were  beard,  and  Bruno 
dismounted  at  the  door;  Sereiu  must  hare  al- 
ready recognised  Crom  aiar  the  sound  of  his 
horse's  approach. 

"Is  it  sol"  thought  I,  and  alight,  anzioassliad- 
der  passed  through  me,  like  an  uiifbitunate  for»- 
boding.  I  pressed  Sereiu's  hand,  and  fitU  as  if 
impelled  to  embrace  her,  and  clasp  h^  more 
warmly  to  mej  but  this  I  was  prereaied  doing 
by  Bruno's  noisy  entrance.  He  always)  come* 
in  like  a  tempest ;  but  he  now  shook  my  hand  s« 
cordially,  and  threw  se  beautiful  a  glance  on  Se- 
rena, that  the  anpleasant  sensation  which  I  ex- 
perienced the  moment  before  ranished. 

Serena  sat  down  to  her  embroidery-fratae  and 
worked  industriously,  while  Bruno's  eyes  rested 
on  the  figures,  and  on  the  flowers,  which  seemed 
to  spring  from  them. 

"  It  is  a  lorely  day,"  said  I  to  Bruno. 

"  Yes,"  replied  be,  in  his  melodious  roice; "  btit 
I  feel  it  to  be  so  now  for  the  first  time." 

We  were  silent  for  long ;  and  I  was  glad  when 
the  entrance  of  Lars  Anders  coorerted  our  trio 
into  a  quartett,  and  soon  after,  when  it  became  a 
quintett,  through  the  entrance  of  Stellan. 

But  this  did  not  seem  to  please  Bruno.  He 
asose,  and,  after  he  had  paced  the  room  a  few 
time^,  he  sat  himself  down  to  the  piano  at  the 
other  end ;  and  (hen,  like  painfully-repressed  feel- 
ings, sounded  forth  the  low  expression  of  his  ex- 
traordinary and  thoughtful  melodies.  Seiena 
seemed  to  dream ;  she  attended  not  to  our  con> 
rersation,  nor,  in  fact,  seemed  aware  of  it,  till  we 
benn  to  speak  of  the  ^>proaching  golden  nup- 
tiids  of  htx  grand-parents. 

"  It  mast  be  beautiful,"  said  I  with  warmth, 
"on  such  a  day,  to  glanee  back  throagh  a  lonf 
array  of  years,  and  discorer  only  pure  recoUeor 
tions  and  good  deeds." 

Bruno  moved;  the  tones  ceased:  and,  leaning 
himself  orer  the  chair,  I  saw  that  he  listened. 

"  Such  a  happiness  is  the  lot  of  but  rery  few 

mortals  "  said  Stellan,  with  a  sigh.  > 

"  And  why.  Cousin  Stellan  V'  began  I  again: 

"  because  so  tew  aim  at  it :  so  few  learn  to  Know 

and  to  gorem  themselves. 

"  And  who  knows  himself^  who  can  do  iti" 
asked  Bruno,  rising  from  his  seat. 

"  Hem  I  I  hope  f  can  I"  answered  I,  somewhat 
startled  by  the  eager  inrerruption. 

"  Yes,  people  tnink  so,"  continued  he,  with  |i 
gloomy  warmth ; "  people  think  they  know  thea> 
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'selves,  because  they  are  untried,  becanse  tbej 
have  never  examined  down  inio  tbe  depths  of  the 
soul.  Our  connexions  make  tbe  path  smooth ; 
lift  gges  on  like  a  sunshiny  day;  and  tbe  undis- 
turbed spirit,  which  no  storm  has  shaken,  no  n^bt 
darkened,  regards  itself  as  firm  as  ligbt.  The 
blind  ones  I  The  Inckv  onesi  They  know  little 
of  life.  But  who  that  has  proved  how  much  life 
has  of  temptation,  afflictions,  and  joys ;  who  that 
iiaels  his  soul  shaken  by  passions,  would  dare  to 
say  that  be  can  regulate  himself  as  he  would  1 
And  who  is  always  the  samel  Look  into  his- 
toiy:  do  not  vice  and  misery  pollute  the  lives  of 
the  greatest  meni  Cannot  the  malefactor  ac- 
complish noble  actions  1  Cannot  man,  in  one 
hour  of  his  life,  possess  in  his  heart  a  paradise 
of  love,  and,  in  another,  is  it  not  cold,  poor,  and 
desolate  7  To  know  himself!  Is  not  ttiat  to  feel 
himself  a  mass  of  contradiction  of  all  possible 
kinds  1  as  a  toy  between  heaven  and  hell,  with 
which  angels  and  devils  disport  themselves  1  Man 
can  do  much  without  consistency ;  he  can  do  the 
greatest,  tbe  noblest  actions  one  moment — tbe 
Bext  moment  drags  him  downward!  To  know 
himself  is  btit  to  Know  his  own  weakness  >" 

Brano's  speech  had  rushed  onward  like  an  im- 
petttons  stream,  which  suddenly  rises  above  tbe 
shore,  and  breaks  through  all  impediments ;  and 
I  confess  that  I  mysdr  felt  overwhelmed  by  it. 
In  my  own  so  often  changeable  and  sensitive 
heart,  a  hundred  evidences  arose  to  the  truth  of 
BmHu's  sorrowful  doctrine.  I  feh  my  courage 
sink,  but  Serena  had  not  let  go  the  rudder.  She 
fixed  her  clear  eyes  on  Bmno.  who  stood  over 
■galnM  her,  and  said,  with  all  her  peculiarly 
sincere  and  consolatory  gentleness,  "  Certainly, 
there  are  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  in 
•II  men ;  but  must  not  one  concede  that  these  di- 
minish in  the  same  proportion  as  they  are  re- 
picMedl" 

"  It  should  be  so,"  said  Bniiio,  slowly  fixing 
his  eyes  on  her  beaveiMerene  countenance. 

"  And  do  we  not  see,"  continued  she,  "  in  mani- 
fold examples,  that  such  ennobling  takes  place  1 
Do  we  not  know  that  faHen  human  behigs  have 
created  themselves  again  1  that  the  severely  tried 
have  come  out  of  tbe  contest  as  victors'!  Eveiy 
man  carries  in  his  breast  a  secret  image  of  God, 
which  can  enlighten  bis  being,  and  which  strives 
to  exalt  him  to  a  higher  existence." 

"  Yes,  it  is  so ;  I  believe  it  I"  said  Bmno,  mild- 
ly, though  gloomily,  and  seated  himself  beside 
her. 

"  Let  us,  then,  hope  for  all,"  continued  she, 
with  heartfelt  emotion;  "the  way  may  be  more 
difficnlt  for  some  natures  than  for  others,  bnt  He, 
who  is  bright,  and  good,  and  eternally  consistent, 
will  some  lime  let  his  voice  be  heard,  and  will 
false  them  to  light  and  harmony." 

"  Amen  I  Amen  I  so  be  it  I"  .^aid  Bmno,  resting 
his  forehead  on  his  hand.  "  May  all  the  restless 
spirits  receive  peace  I" 

"  Before  all  things  goes  a  good-will,"  thought 
I ;  bat  I  wonM  not  raise  my  voice,  after  Serena's 
angel-tones,  even  to  speak  words  of  wisdom. 

We  sat  long  silent,  each  one  busied  with  his 
own  thoughts.  The  silence  at  length  dissolved 
itself  into  Mozart's  Don  Juan,  which  Stellan 
proposed;  and  Bmno,  who  conducted  it,  added 
thereto  somewhat  of  his  own  powerful  inspira- 
tion. He  traly  captivated  me  this  evening,  and 
I  fancy  all  the  rest  were  as  much  charmed  as  I. 
We  scarcely  left  ourselves  time  to  eat,  but  con- 
tinued oar  music,  almost  unlnlemiptedly,  till 
nearly  eleven.    Godlike  art!    Glorious  Mozart ! 


We  were  all  become  snch  good  friends  through 
this  heavenly  music,  that,  when  Bruno  letl  us, 
we  accompanied  him  part  way  home.  The  air 
was  mild,  and  the  starry  heaven  was  displayed 
in  streaming  glory  in  the  deep  midniigbt  twili|^t 
of  August.  Involunlarily  we  lookeuup  in  quiet 
admiration ;  and  Stellan,  who  for  the  last  several 
days  has  seemed  to  feel  all  with  deeper  senti- 
ment, said,  "  Under  such  a  heaven  as  this,  man. 
must  for  the  first  time  have  divined  of  liis  owa 
immortality !" 

"Or  rather,  perhaps,"  objected  Bmno,  "cois- 
prebended  his  own  mortality ;  his  independence 
of  all  outward  powers.  Since  what  say  ypu  to 
this  muliitude  of  stars,  these  eternal  wanderers, 
on  eternally  the  same  paths,  who  pursue  their 
heavenly  career  as  silently  as  so  many  Trap- 
pists  1  Straneers  to  our  feelings,  our  sufferings, 
and  our  joys,  uey  circle  in  eternal  rest,  and  heels' 
to  answer  only  to  our  questions,  'Poor  Dust. 
measure  th^seuwilh  Immortality,  and  be  muter 
Immortal  life!  no,  this  magnificent  thought  was 
never  created  to  us  out  of  those  unfeeling  heights. 
Tbe  starry  heaveii  rather  distresse.s  tijan  elevates 
as!  But  tbe  world  of  sound!  Cannot  we  in- 
volve ourselves  in  this,  and  divine,  at  least  for  a 
moment,  the  greatness  of  life,  and  conceive  of  its 
bsnnony  and  its  eternity  1  Ob  (and  Brano's 
voice  here  assumed  its  deep  melodious  tone\  Oh, 
if  there  be  one  great  thought  in  this  univeise,  ia 
this  life  Which  we  lead,  it  must  be  expressea  ia 
sound !  Listen  to  the  fbgue !  Listen  bow  sphere 
sings  to  sphere!  how  one  thought  answers  an- 
other! how  all  things  are  manifold,  yet  one 
thought  has  perfected  this  manifold  whole  im 
strength  and  beauty  I  Tbe  fugue  is  that  '  Let  it 
be!'  of  the  Creator.  Thus  innumerable  worlds 
repeat  that  first  word  I  Listen  to  a  symphony  of 
Beethoven,  if  you  would  have  an  internreutio* 
of  life  t  Li>-ten  to  tbe  tones,  how  they  live,  suf- 
fer, love;  how  they  involve  one  another,  and 
thus  fashion  out  all  the  melodies  of  being  I  Lis>' 
ten,  at  last,  how  tbe  dissonances  dissolve  them- 
selves into  harmonies ;  bow  storm,  unre.n,  afflic- 
tion, joy,  bale,  and  love,  hasten  (brwaid,  like  ihe- 
rivers  or  the  eanb,  to  cast  themselves  into  th» 
ocean,  where  all  is  dissolved  in  an  accord  of 
harmony  and  peace!" 

I  was  agitated  and  carried  away,  although  not 
satisfied  by  Bmno's  words. 

We  went  slowly  down  the  long  alley,  Stetlan- 
talking  with  me;  and  I  fancy  that  all  at  unce  I 
must  nave  become  pos.«essed  of  two  pairs  of  eyes 
and  two  pairs  ofears,  for,  while  I  replied  to  him, 
I  was  observant  also  of  what  went  on  between 
Bmno  and  Serena,  Who  walked  on  together  a 
few  paces  before  us.  Bmno  gathered  a  flower, 
wbicn  he  presented  to  Serena,  saying,  in  a  low 
voice,  in  which  was  something  inexpressibly 
mild  and  tender,  "  Flowers  and  good  wishes  majr 
traly  be  given  at  the  same  time;  will  you  sccept 
them  from  me !  May  yon  always  be  as  peace- 
ful as  now!  May  your  bitterest  cares  re.>.emhle 
this  night,  full  of  heavenly  lights !  May  you  be 
as  happy  as  you  are  good  and  pore!  Bui,"  and 
here  n'l  voice  sunk  deeper,  "  when  you  are  bus- 
tained  by  luc  hands  of  good  angels,  inen  pray  for 
those  who  have  no  rest — who  are  not  so  pure  as 
yon— pray  for  them,  and— pray  for  me !"  These 
last  words  I  imagined  rather  than  beard.  Bruno- 
bent  himself  at  that  moment  over  Serena's  hand, 
and  Stellan  began,  also, as  I  »iispect,to  have  two- 
pairs  of  63  es  and  two  pairs  ofears. 

Serena'f  face  was  turned  towards  Brano.  but 
I  could  net  perceive  whether  she  answered  him.. 
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Biwatft  hons  mmifbea  tedi  op;  be  took  a  hasty 
leave  of  us,  and  naished  oat  of  our  sifht. 

Bruno  I  one  can  neither  get  on  well  vith  him, 
■or  can  oae  preaerre  rest  with  him.  Yet  it  is 
preriaetjr  those  cootndictions  in  him — this  quick 
change  between  snow  and  thaw,  storm  and  rest. 
ni^c  and  sudden  day — this  fnlness  of  life  and 
warmth,  which  lends  nim  at  the  same  moment  a 
mdea  md  powerful  interest.  He  repels  and 
attncu,  particularly  the  latter,  because  he  is  so 
perfectly  natural. 

Bat  I  am  Tery  uneasy,  because  Serena  is  so 
■laefa  i^K*'"*^  towards  him.  What  can  the 
white  lily  do  with  the  stormy  wave  1  Can  Bruno 
make  a  wife  happy  1  deserves  he  such  a  wife  1 
Think,  il  he  himself  should  be  the  criminal  whose 
wut  he  takesl  What  is  hel  what  will  he  iol 
Thus  I  qoestioD  myself— thus  I  question  my  hus- 
band, wia,  however,  always  thinks  the'  be^  and 
loves  his  bnlher  truly;  still  he  cannot  perfectly 
eoosole  me.  I  have  anxious  foreboding,  and 
the  heart,  which  is  heavy  from  ibeae,  says  to  yon, 
fiir  (he  present— lateweU  I 


CHAPTER  IX. 

JBumeflr,  Augiut  Utt. 

Ei«RT  days  have  niwiert  since  1  last  wrote  to 
Toa,  my  Maria.  1  foipit  that  I  ought  to  write 
Mr  the  sake  of  the  romance  which  I  nave  under- 
taken ;  but  the  necessity  to  live  in  some  measure 
with  you  led  me  again  to  the  pea  and  to  the  nar- 
imtive. 

Slellaa  has  left  us.  He  must  have  been  more 
and  more  convinced  that  Serena  had  that  fitolt 
which  he  conaidered  the  most  unpaidonable  In  a 
Jndy ;  a  strong  desiie  for  nmniag,  too,  always 
came  over  him  whenever  Bruno  came  to  Ro&en- 
vik;  and  as  he  received  letters  Aom  Stockholm, 
which  requited  him  to  go  there,  on  account  of 
importau  money  matters,  be  jonmejred  home, 
neooapanied  by  my  most  sincere  good  wishes; 
yet  1  was  aarry-that  the  reform  a  his  notioiis 
was  stopped  exactly  in  the  begiming. 

Bat  Serena  and  Brano  have  occupied  me  so 
■anefa  that  I  have  had  less  thought  fat  other^than 
for  iheaL  Bruno  has  made  our  house  his.  My 
hasband  sees  it  with  ioy ;  and  I,  though  I  am  so 
nneasf,  cauat  be  indifferent  to  this  reraariiable 
■tan.  SereiM  lives,  as  it  were,  nader  an  tmsos- 
ne«ted  enchantment,  and — what  thiflk  youl  I 
nave  nerer  ventured  to  Iniewupl  it  with  one  word. 
*'  Bbe  appears  so  happy,  so  joyaas,  so  inwardly 
•eeore,  that  I  fear  to  say  one  word  that  might 
4iBiDth,or  perhaps  wnke,  a  halMmnberlng  feel- 
Ittg  into  egnseioosneas.  Beyoad  thiis,  she  on- 
»kb  into  more  beantMnl  lifc;  her  voice  has  de- 
veloped the  most  delieiotis  tones;  but  Bruno  is 
qaiie  a  diSerem  teaeher  fltim  mc:  never  has  her 
ODunlenanee,  hrr  whole  being,  been  more  at- 
tractive than  now.  And  Bruno  I  He  is  quiet, 
bat  one  can  see  that  he  is  altogether  absorbed  by 
Iter.  He  follows  ber  wherever  she  goes ;  he  sits 
by  ber;  sometimes  he  fixes  upon  her  oneofthoKe 
uaaces  which  are  never  without  their  eC^t  in 
tbeeyeofatnan — but  then  this  glance  fromhimi 
Still  he  does  not  pleaae  me;  at  times  he  makes 
me  tremble. 

It  is  said  that,  when  the  snake  will  make  ibe 
lark  his  prey,  be  raises  himself  and  fixes  his 
gfaiBce  upon  her;  the  lark  sees  the  eve  of  the 
aake.aad  a  wonderful  and  horrible  magic  neizes 
Omo  her.  Fluttering  on  ber  pinions,  she  flies 
cuelJBg  round  and  roond;  yet  never  was  her  song 


so  ravishing,  nor  fluttered  her  wings  in  stronger 
enjoyment  of  life,  than  then — and  so  she  sings, 
aiKl  so  she  circles  around  the  snake  ever  nearer 
and  nearer,  till  she  sinks  into  his  jaws — and  is 
silent  Idrever! 

Oh,  Serena  I  Serena  1 

In  fact,  it  will  not  do  to  let  it  proceed  thus; 
she  must  know  what  we  know  of  this  dangeioos 
man.    I  must  speak  with  Lars  Anders. 

Later. 

See  here  our  conversation. 

"But,  my  dear  husband,  it  will  not  do;  I  as- 
sure you  something  serious  will  come  of  it." 

"  Well,  and  what  then  1  What  can  one  desire 
better  1  I  wish  that  it  was  so  serious  as  to  come 
to  mairiage.  I  believe,  truly,  that  these  two 
would  accord  well  for  each  other  1" 

"  But  is  he  worthy  of  such  a  wife  1  How  do 
we  know  but  he  may-have  done  something  much 
worse  than  what  we  know  be  did  in  his  youth  t 
There  is  something  in  Bruno  that  prejudices  me 
against  him.  I  do  not  trust  him;  I  believe,  at 
timet,  that  he  is  capable  of  the  very  worst— only 
think,  if  be  be  a  murderer  I" 

"  My  dear  Franziska,"  said  my  husband,  al- 
moM  angry,  "  why  do  you  let  your  imaginuion 
ran  away  with  yon  so  1  Why,  without  any  oc- 
casion, can  you  think  thus  of  any  fellow-creatore  t 
You  are  unreasonable  now,  Franziska  t" 

"Pardon  me,  angell"  said  I,  "but  yon— are 
not  you  too  mildl  No  occasion  1  We  know 
very  well  that  h«  has  stolen." 

"  And  did  yon  never  steal— as  a  child  1"  aalced 
be. 

I  paused— bethought  m»— blushed,  and  was 
silent;  for,  out  of  my  innocent  childish  year*, 
rose,  spectre-Hke,  a  host  of  biscuits,  confections, 
pieces  of  riband,  and  such  like,  as  witnesses 
against  me.  "  Yes,Bear,"saidI,  "Ihavestoleik 
— I  confess  It— but  at  fifteen  I  stole  not" 

"  Remember,"  remonstrated  be,  "  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Bnmo  Krew  up.  Most 
children  fail  a  little;  but  a  good  education, a dis* 
creet  management,  stifles  that  dangerous,  yet 
natural  impulse  to  appropriate  that  to  one's  self 
for  which  one  has  desire.  Bruno  was  nnskilfnilr 
trained,  and  must  be  judged  accordingly.  At  alt 
events,  the  last  Hoes  he  wrote  to  me  testify  that 
be  acknowledged  his  fault,  and  would  abandon 
It;  and,  undoubtedly, the  fearftel  lesson  he  had  at 
the  last  scene  with  his  mother  would  deter  him 
forever  from  this  course." 

"  At  all  events,  we  have  seen,"  said  I,  with  a 
.sigh,  "  that  he  can  shoot  down  that  which  refuses 
to  obey  him.  He,  who  can  act  so  barbarously 
towards  a  horse,  can  do  so  also  towards  mm." 

"There  is  a  striking  difference,  Fanny,"  re- 
turned my  hnsbaiMi.  "  I  will  on  no  account  ex- 
cuse Bruno's  erroi^-yes,  he  is  wild,  and  at  times 
ferocious  and  violent;  but  be  hlmsetf,  in  his 
youth,  althoatrh  he  was  not  steady,  was  not  bad.. 
On  the  cootrary,  his  heart  is  warm,  and  I  ant. 
convinced  that  he  will  become  good.  It  is  pr^ 
ciwly  an  angel  like  Serena  whicn  can  obtain  in- 
fluence over  him,  and  make  him  good  and  rea- 
sonable, at  the  same  time  she  makes  him  happy .'^ 

"  My  good  Bear," said  I,  "you  talk  beautifnlly, 
but  yet  I  am  not  .utisfied.  Should  we  not,  at 
least,  acquaint  Serena  wiih  the  person  to  whom 
she  so  blindly  resigns  herself  1  Should  she  ijot 
know  all  that  we  know  of  his  youth  and  his  after 
adventures  1" 

"  Whvl  and  to  what  purpose  ?"  inquired  he. 
•'If  she  loveshlm,  this  will  not  witbdrawherfrom 
him ;  but,  as  bis  Wife,  it  might  be  painlU  for  her 
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40  know  that  Bihdo  had  deserved  the  contempt 
of  bh  Dearest  .eoDiiexiona.  At  least,  none  but 
Braoo  himself  should  put  her  in  pos.«ession  of 
this  koowledge.  Eje  to  eye,  bean  to  heart,  can 
say  mdch,  and  reroncile  much." 

"  Ab  1  if  one  only  knew  somethtng  mott  at 
Bruno's  later  life  I"  sighed  I. 

"  I  have  heard  his  relation,"  retnmed  be:  "I 
have,  indeed,  seen  bis  papers;  all  is  clear  and 
straightforward.  I  have  seen  letters  from  many 
distinguished  men  to  him  ;  they  speak  perfectly 
to  bis  advantage;  beyond  this,  even  if  Bruno 
should  have  erred,  do  we  not  see  clearly  in  bim 
the  desire  after  gpodi  Christ  would  not  reject 
him — and  thou,  Fanny,  cooldst  not  do  it  I" 

"  A  h.  no,  no  dearest  I    But  Serena — " 

"  Think  on  Bruno's  warm  bean,"  intermpted 
he,  "on  bis  great  talents,  on  bis  mind,  and  then 
—on  his  great  wealth  1  Why  should  not  Serena 
te  happy  with  himi" 

"Ah,  Bear,"  retoraed  I,  " that  which  makes  a 
wife  happy — what  beautifies  home — is  not  the 
wealth  01  a  husband — not  his  great  talents — not 
the  fire  of  his  soul — all  these  may  destroy  the 

Sace  of  home.    No,  the  happines.<t  of  the  wife  is 
at  the  husband  have  int^rity ;  that  he  be  good, 
rational,  reasonable,  ana  regular — like  you, 
£ear!" 
We  did  not  contend  any  longer. 


CHAPTER  X. 
VBitamMT  or  it  letteb  phom  Baimo  m to 

ANTOINIO   OE   B 

....  I  approached  her  without  purpose.  I 
would  merely  contemplate  the  beauty  of  her 
counieoance,  the  dory  of  innocence  which  rested 
upon  it  like  a  cfear  heaven.  I  would  merely 
listen  to  her  voice,  her  words;  observe  all  her 
living  grace.  What  the  freshness  of  the  waves, 
what  the  tune  of  a  soog,  what  the  endearments 
«f  my  mother,  had  been  to  me — that  was  to  me 
her  presence.  I  felt  happy  as  I  beard  her  voice ; 
at  her  glance,  every  painiul  feeling,  every  unholy 
thougfbt,  withdrew :  I  was  better. 

Neither  she  nor  1,  but  the  power  which  planted 
volcanic  fire  in  fiie  depths  of  my  being,  is  the 
cause  that  this  feeling  suddenly  grew  into  a  de- 
vouring flame.  But  Ilove  her  not,  if  I  ever  loved 
before.  No,  Serena  stood  on  my  nightly  way — 
she  is  my  first  pure  love.  And  precisely  on  that 
aeeonnt,  exactly  because  she  is  totally  dissimilar 
to  all  other  women  whom  I  have  hitherto  sought 
and  won,  is  it  that  Serena  is  so  bewitching.  Her 
gentle  and  maidenly  worth,  which  stamps  her 
Ming  and  actions  with  so  beautiful  a  propriety, 
binds  me  to  her  with  the  force  of  magic  Exactly 
oecause  she  is  so  destitute  of  everything  like 
coquetry,  am  I  ready  to  kneel  before  her,  and  to 
worship  her.  My  eyes  rest  with  a  n  indescribable 
capture  on  this  mouth,  which  no  heartless  kiss 
has  desecrated,  no  wold  of  scorn  or  of  ftbiehood 
has  polluted.  Purity — a  word  which  I  have  too 
late  learned  to  understand — purity  is  the  heaven 
which  beams  upon  her  brow,  the  spirit  which 
emanates  from  her;  and,  for  the  sake  of  her 

n'ty,  I  worship  her.  I,  who— Yes,  I  can  do 
lid  that  is  my  salvation.  What  is  beautiful, 
what  is  godlike,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  not 
pure  1  Light,  vinne,  heaven  1  eternal  essence  of 
purity!  Dark  was  mv  life,  but  in  her  I  love 
you  I  Serena  stands  there,  and  with  her  all  the 
angels  of  life;  they  whom  I  have  dishonoured 
ana  despised— quiet  virtues,  peace,  domestic  life 


—social  ties  wbieh-I  hare  leBooneed  and  abased 
— how  transportingly  do  they  beckon  me  back, 
through  her! 

Tell  me  not  that  it  is  too  late.  I  have  rioted 
with  the  wild  forms  of  life's  eochantmem.  Like 
Faust,  I  danced  with  the  witches  of  the  Blocks- 
berg;  and  the  person  of  one,  whom  I  embraced, 
was  asbesj  and  out  of  the  month  of  another, 
whom  I  kissed,  sprang  a  disgusting  reptile;  a 
third  changed  herself,  in  my  arms,  into  a  serpent; 
and  so  I  stood  on  the  deep  declivity  of  my  way, 
imd  hxiked  round,  and  all  behind  me  was  territJe 
ahddark.  The  same  restless  fire,  the  same  thirst, 
still  raged  within  me ;  but  I  sought  other  springs. 
I  was  strong  and  full  of  life.  In  the  battle,  in 
contest  with  tlie  raging  elements,  I  felt  within  ma 
a  higher  power,  a  mightier  existence— but  all  was 
so  empty,  so  emptv  I  1  conceived  not  that  the 
fulness  or  life  cotikf  be  found  in  any  human  form. 
A  human  bosom— great,  full  of  love  as  the  heav* 
ens,  true,  gentle,  and  pure — oh  1  there  is  a  worU 
in  which  to  live  1  perlect,  beautiful,  and  eternal. 
There  is  the  fire  of  passion  puiified,  but  not 
quenched;  the  unquiet  is  made  quiet;  the 
strength  is  exalted  and  confirmed.  It  a  spouse 
with  a  soul  so  great  and  lovely  wandered  by  my 
side;  if  her  heavenly  spirit  passed,  every  bout 
of  the  day,  like  a  vernal  breese,  over  my  soul; 
if  she  infused  her  pure  and  harmonious  life  into 
all  that  surrounds  my  daily  path ;  if  I  could  lean 
on  it,  as — O  my  GodI  I  caimot  say  as  on  a 
mother's  breast,  since  that  has  spumed  me  from 
it;  but  could  I  press  a  wife  to  my  bosom  in  a  fast 
and  everlasting  embrace,  and  say,  from  the  depths 
of  my  bean,  "  Thou  an  an  angel,  and  thou  an 
mine  I"  oh,  believest  thou  not  that  earlier  sins 
could  be  forgiven,  that  bitter  memories  could  be 
expunged,  that  the  waverine  soul  could  become 
established  in  a  higher  love  1  Believest  thou  not 
that  on  the  blasted  ground  a  new  paradise  might 
yet  bloom  1 

I  look  on  Serena,  and  I  must  believe  it  possi- 
ble. I  have  said  to  myself,  "  She  must  become 
mine,  and  1  shall  find  peace  on  the  eanh  I"  But 
she — the  good,  the  pure,  the  amiable — will  she  be 
able  to  love  me  1  will  she  be  willing  to  unite  her 
fate  with  mine  1  And  they,  in  whose  power  lies 
bar  disposal,  they  who,  above  all  things,  estimate 
pnrilv  of  character,  social  and  domestic  vinues, 
will  these  bestow  her,  the  most  beantifo  I  and  moat 
precious  of  their  possession.^,  on  a  man  whose 
reputation  from  very  childhood  has  been  stained 
—whose  life  has  Nwi  covered  with  darkness  1 

I  hear  thee  utter  these  questions,  and  this  b  my 
answer. 

There  fa  something  in  me— icall  it  pride,  pie- 
sumption,  what  thou  wilt — but  I  know  there  fa 
something  in  me  which  no  one  so  rea.lily  with- 
stands; a  power,  a  will,  which  breaks  iroo.;  a 
fire  which  can  devour  everything  before  it,  in 
order  to  bum  in  the  air  for  which  it  yearns.  1 
have  proved  it  often,  and  no  one  can  resist  it  but 
my  mother;  for  my  blood,  also,  runs  in  her  veins 
— and  yet,  mother  I  we  have  not  fought  out  the 
contest  between  us. 

1  have  seen  my  mother  I  She  knew  me  not 
again,  and  I  scarcely  knew  her.  She  was  a 
beautiful  woman.  She  is  much  changed,  and, 
it  would  seem,  not  simply  through  sge.  I  sought 
opponnnity  to  see  her— I  invit  see  bier;  but,  as  I 
stoDd  there  as  a  stranger  before  ber — as  I  beanl 
again  the  well-known  voice — I  could  not  support 
it  She  is  not  vet  prepared  for  it,  nor  I  eitW. 
I  was  desperatelv  and  painfully  agitated  in  ber 
presence;  and,  tberefoie,  I  flee  il— till  some  &■ 
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<ae  time.  I  \ori  and  fear,  I  languish  and  fljr. 
Thos  I  stood,  in  agonizing  strife  vith  myself, 
vbea  Serena  entered.  1  placed  myself  by  her 
liae,  anil  from  this  raomeni  I  became  calmer.  A 
bope,  a  ray  of  light,  shone  forth.    If  even  my 

moUier — my  motlier  would  not  forgire 

Cain  nad  perpetrated  a  heavier  crime  than  I;  on 
him  re>ted  tne  corse  of  his  mother;  and  y^t — 
into  the  desert  into  which  he  wandered,  followed 
him  his  wife!  An  angel  of  leeonciliation  went 
with  aim. 

Serena!  Serena!  if  I  did  not  lore  thee  so  de- 
TDIedly,  I  conld  pity  ibee ;  for  I  feel  that  it  is  not  in 
Tain  mat  I  have  fixed  my  gaze  upon  tbee.  Bnl  1 
will  love  thee  as  never  woman  has  yei  been  loved. 
I  will  surround  tbee  with  all  the  charms  of  life ; 
eyery  day  shall  tlioa  make  people  happy,  and  thy 
aobte  heart  shall  live  on  blessings.  Uagar  must 
sabmit  herself  to  her  fate.  It  is  long  since  she 
ceased  to  maire  any  claims  on  my  atfections,  and 
that  most  she  coniinue  to  do,  even  did  we  remain 
together.  She  must  and  will  malte  herself  happy 
vith  another.  She  bhows  me— she  will  not  dare 
.... .  CuRseonhert    Should  she  breathe  a  poison 

breath  on  tbee,  who Bat  I  am  wild  if  1 

think  on  this  woman,  and  I  will  not.  Well,  I 
will  be  affectionate— I  will  be  as  Serena  Wills. 
There  are  yet  store.s  of  the  good  and  the  tender  in 
me;  the  spring  is  not  irremetliably  defiled ;  il  re- 
^Qires  notning  so  much  as  to  be  purified ;  but  an 
angel  most  d^end  into  the  water  -. 

Bat  can  an  angel,  indeed,  approach  him  whom 
*fae  curse  of  a  mother  .  ;  .  . .  1  My  mother!  if 
»je  should  not  pardon !  Ah,  thougnt  of  destmc- 
tioo!  vulture  which  gnaws  at  my  heart — away! 
away! 

Ail  wiB  be  speedilr  spoken  ont  and  decided, 
far  my  soot  yeam^i  after  certainty.  It  were,  per- 
haps viser  to  postpone  it,  to  await  a  fitting  time ; 
tat  I  cannoi,  and  1  will  not.  I  take  my  fortune 
always  by  storm — may  it  be  so  now! 

FBAmnXA  WEBMBR   TO   MABia   L— >. 

RMeitvik,  Angua  nth. 

Yesterday  was  a  wonderful,  rich,  merry,  and 
yet  unpleasant  day.  WespentitatRamm.  We 
were  some  days  before  invited  thither,  with  many 
ef  oar  neighbours.  JUb  chin  mire  was  also 
invited,  bat  excused  herself,  on  the  plea  that 
tot  many  years  she  has  accepted  no  invitations, 
and  now  could  make  no  exceptions.  Serena  had 
•pent  the  preceding  day  with  her  grand-parents, 
and  was  to  accompany  them  to  Ramra,  whither 
Ihey  were  pressingly  invited  by  Bruno,  who,  by 
the  new  school,  and  throogh  many  other  circum- 
Mances,  had  now  placed  himself  in  a  close  con- 
aexiou  with  the  worthy  old  Dahl. 

At  our  arrival,  we  found  all  without  unchan- 
ged; the  trees  grew,  as  before,  wild  and  thick 
aloiind  the  blackened  walls.  Bruno  met  us  on 
the  steps,  and  received  as  with  a  serious  friend- 
lines.  There  was  something  peculiarly  pre- 
pKsessing  in  his  countenance.  Bear  'was  ex- 
eitej  and  pale,  as  be  shook  his  brother's  hand: 
■one  of  us  said'anything,  and  Bruno  cunducted 
me  in  sileoce  into  the  house,  where  the  splendour 
of  the  famitare  struck  me  with  amazement. 
But  my  dear  Serena  soon  engrossed  all  my  al- 
leatioo.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  herso  beau- 
lifaL  That  bright  blue  muilin  dress,  that  net- 
lace  hanikerchief  which  she  had  thrown  over  her 
nowy  shoulders,  all  became  her  so  well ;  and 
her  innocent  countenance  beamed  with  health  and 
gayety.  I  and  Rosenvik,  thought  I,  with  pleas- 
■le,  haf«  both  oontribated  to  these  loaes.    The 


patriarchs,  too,  sal9  many  kind  words  to  ine  ott 
the  same  score.  * 

The  ei^ests  assembled.  Lagman  Hok  and 
Miss  Uellevi  Hausgiebel  came  togethet  In  the 
tUsMlgeatiU.  Exactly  as  we  were  about  to  seat 
ourselves  at  table,  the  noise  of  an  arrival  was 
heard  in  the  court;  and,  to  my  amazement,  I  be- 
held an  (Klander  pony,  and  driven  by  a  young 
maiden^  who,  with  her  little  equipage,  made  a 
large  circle  round  the  court,  cracked  loudly  the 
whip,  atid  drew  up  before  the  door. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  that  isMally.myliltleMallyr 
laughed  out  the  Major,  who  stood  at  the  window 
with  me.  "Yes,  yes,  she  cuts  a  dash  in  the 
world.  She  has  taste  in  horses.  People  should 
let  children  follow  their  own  propensities,  Ma- 
dame Werner;  that  fills  them  full  of  health  and 
activity.  It  does  no  good,  compulsion.  They 
will  become  sober  soon  enough.  I  know  that 
from  myself." 

Mally  now  made  her  entrance;  her  hair  all 
flying  wild ;  her  gait  at  once  waggish  and  awk-  > 
ward.  Madame  Von  P.  cast  a  look  oh  her,  and 
then  on  her  own  daughters,  which  seemed  to 
say,  "God  be  praised!  my  daughters  have  re- 
ceived education  and  accomplishment."  My 
good  Brita  Kaisa,  though  a  lover  of  the  natural, 
blushed  at  the  entrance  of  her  daughter,  dha 
looked  disconcerted. 

"What  a  figure  yon  are!"  said  she,  as  she. 
busied  herself  to  bring  her  clothes  and  hair  into 
some  degree  of  order. 

"Eh I  eh!  mother,  how  you  hurt  me!"  cried 
Mally,  wincing  and  grinning. 

Bruno  conducted  Madame  Dabl  to  table,  the 
rest  followed  in  couples.  The  dinner  was  su- 
perb. Bruno  will  destroy  the  simple  habit  of  the 
country  with  such  example^  of  luxury.  I  shall 
tell  him  this.  But  he  was  a  most  agreeable  host. 
His  attention  to  the  Dahls  had  something  rever- 
ential and  nearly  filial  in  it,  which  became  him 
well;  and  Serena  appeared  to  observe  it  withjoy. 
From  the  dining-room,  Bmno  conducted  us  down 
into  the  garden,  where  two  ample  tents  were 
pitched.  There,  too,  the  accommodation  of  the 
patriarchs  appeared  to  have  been  most  solicit- 
ously provided  for.  In  one  of  the  tents  were  two 
commodious  easv-chairs  for  them,  and  the  gronnd 
was  covered  with  the  cosUiest  igatting.  Before 
this  tent  a  fountain  threw  into  tli*  air  its  fresh 
and  splashing  stream.  Orange-trees,  at  once 
full  of  fruit  and  flower,  stood  at  a  certain  distance 
round,  and  every  breath  of  air  bore  to  us  their 
balsamic  fragrance.  I  was  charmed  with  the 
whole  of  this  arrangement,  which  the  unusual 
heat  of  the  day  made  still  more  agreeable.  My 
imagination  transported  me  into  an  ideal  world; 
I  shaped  to  myselt  a  romantic  life  in  such  scen^ 
ery;  and  shepherdesses  like  Serena,  and  patri- 
archs, and  tents,  and  orange-groves,  and — but 
in  this  moment  burst  in  Aladame  Von  P.,  ex- 
claiming, "Ah!  how  charming  is  all  this,  my 
dear  Madame  Werner!  Qrat  L.  and  we  had 
just  such  tents  at  Gustafsbeig.  One  day  ther 
were  with  us,  and  the  other  day  we  were  with 
them,  toMl  famitiiremenl.  It  was  uncommonly 
gay.  The  L.s  and  we  had  very  little  intercourse 
with  the  other  society  there;  we  were  sufficient 
of  ourselves.  Oht  I  should  like  to  know  how  unr 
common  friend,  the  dear  Baroness  H.,  is;  a  de- 
lightful person !  She  and  I  find  so  much  amuse- ' 
inent  together.  Of  course  we  hare  seen  ranch 
of  the  great  world,  and  have  a  multitode  ol  com- 
mon acquaintance." 

"  It  is  very  hot  here,"  tidd  L    It  was  agreeably 
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•ool  in  tbe  tent,  bnt  Madame  Von  P.'s  discourse 
made  ik  feel  to  me  quite  stiltry.  I  arose;  my 
peisecutor  did  the  same.  Immediately  outside 
«r  lite  tent  we  met  Bruno.  Madame  Von  P. 
rustled  up  to  him.  "  AK,  men  cher  Monsieur  Ro- 
wtUlji,  ial  charmatU,  <^al  charmanll  Your  parlc 
is  heavenly.  What  tints  on  these  trees  I  What 
croups !  What  perspective  I  See  there,  my  best 
Madame  WemA — there,  tluough  the  arch  of  the 
bridge,  what  effect  I  Nay,  you  must  stoop  yet  a 
little  more,  yet  a  little — under  this  boueh,  here-, 
is  it  not  heavenly  1  (I  was  near  breaking  my 
neck.)  What  enaanbUt  what  effect  I"  Bruno 
made  a  solemn  bow  to  Madame  Von  P.,  and  re- 
tired into  the  tent.  I  thought,  "  Ob  I  that  this  af- 
fectation of  some  people  should  be  able  even  to 
destroy  the  eiijoyment  of  nature  for  others!" 
Madame  Von  P.'s  tints  and  effect  had  spoiled  to 
me  the  whole  prospect  At  this  moment  I  heard 
S  loud  ciy;  and,  as  I  hurried  towards  the  part 
wbence  it  came,  there  saw  I  the  Adamites,  who 
had  rent  fruit  and  flowers  from  the  orange-trees, 
and  now  set  themselves  in  battle  array,  to  prevent 
the  passing  there  of  some  young  gentlemen. 

"There  we  have  the  state  of  nature,"  thought 
L  with  a  sigh.  Brita  BUiisa  came  forth,  dealt  out 
MOWS  and  cuffs  among  her  brood;  and,  for  this 
time,  peace  was  restored,  and  we  could  enjoy  our 
•offee,  and  the  accompanying  delicacies,  in  peace. 

Afler  a  while  two  open  carriages  drove  up,  and 
Brano  proposed  an  excursion  in  the  park.  The 
carriages  were  for  the  elderportion ;  the  younger 
most  go  on  foot  Bruno  oflered  Serena  nis  arm. 
The  two  Dahls,  Bear,  and  I,  entered  one  carria^ 
The  Major's  lady,  who  was  in  the  other,  with 
Madame  Von  P..  wished  to  have  her  children 
witfi  them;  but  the  Adamites  vociferously  ob- 
jected, and  were,  tbereibre,  intrusted,  during  the 
walk,  to  the  care  of  tlteir  sister  Mally. 

We  proceeded.  The  weather  was  beautiful, 
and  I  should  have  enjoyed  the  ride  extremely, 
could  I  only  have  ceased  to  think  of  Bruno  and 
Serena.  "  Will  he  say  anything  to  her  1"  thought 
I;  "and  what  will  he  sayl"  The  patriarchs 
look  their  siesta  in  the  comfortably-rocking  car- 
riage; Bear  sat  silent  and  sunk  in  thought;  and 
•o  we  drove,  for  perhaps  an  hour  and  a  nalJC 

As  we  retumexl,  we  saw  the  walkers  also  re- 
tnniing  in  different  groups.  As  Serena,  accom- 
panieaby  Bruno,  entered  the  drawing-room,  I 
became  immediately  nneasy,  for  I  saw  that  some- 
thing bad  occurred.  She  was  pale  and  excited. 
Bruno's  countenance,  on  the  contrary,  was  full 
of  beaming  life.  After  be  had  greeted  as,  and 
liad  inquired  of  the  patriarchs  whether  they  had 
enjoyed  their  drive,  whether  they  had  found  the 
carnage  sufficiently  easy,  &c.,  he  sat  down  to  the 
•rgan,  and  let  loose  the  tones  of  that  mighty  in- 
Krument  It  was  the  same  power,  the  same  deep 
inspiration,  which  transported  me  on  the  former 
cveuiog  on  the  lake;  and  now,  as  then,  seized  on 
my  innermost  soul.  The  MUses  Von  P.  walked 
•rm-in-arm  in  the  next  room,  gossiping  and 
laughing  incessantly  with  some  gentlemen,  and 
were  evidently  only  occupied  with  themselves. 
Madame  Von  P.  had  fallen  into  a  desperate  talk 
with  Jane  Maria ;  and  I  could  not  comprehend 
how  Jane  Maria,  who  iSj  nevertheless,  musical, 
could,  during  such  music,  sit  and  gossip  thus. 
It  was  quite  a  matter  of  course  that  Miss  Haus- 
giebel,  who  has  no  taste  for  the  science  of  sound, 
should  be  engaged  with  Lagman  Hok,  looking 
at  some  beautiful  paintings.  But  Bruno  was  not 
altogether  destitute  of  devoted  listeners.  Among 
lime  were  Bear,  the  patriarchs,  and  Seieaa,  who 


now  sat  between  them.    I  myadf  sat  so  that  I 

could  observe  Bruno's  countenance.  It  was  i» 
this  moment  remarkable — full  of  courage,  pas- 
sion, and  love.  That  which  was  delineaiea  on 
his  features  he  poured  forth  also  in  ^fantasia^  in 
which  every  feeling,  power,  pa.ssion,  and  enjoy- 
ment seemed  to  crauend  together,  and  tbe  conllict 
rose  to  the  very  pitch  of  despair;  then,  making  a 
wonderful  and  bold  transition,  and  in  tones  which 
reminded  you  of  the  words  "  Let  there  be  light  t" 
he  fell  into  a  noble  air  from  the  "  Creation"  of 
Haydn,  in  which  the  words,  as  well  as  tbe  music, 
expressed  how  the  elements  arrayed  themselves 
nnder  the  eye  of  the  Almighty.  I  glanced  at 
Serena.  Deep  emotion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a. 
quiet  glory,  illumined  her  beautiful  countenance. 
Ah  I  it  is  in  such  moments  Uiat  we  understand 
the  fulness  of  life — tliat  heaven  opens  upon  our 
spirit;  it  ascends  thither  on  the  wings  of  sound, 
embraces  all  the  angels  of  life,  comprehends  all 
the  love  of  Gkx),  all  the  beauty  of  creation,  ani 
is  ready  to  expire  with  happiness. 

Bruno's  voice  is  not,  property  speaking,  beati* 
tiful;  bnt  is  powerful,  manly,  and  expiessive. 
It  is  the  voice  of  a  mighty  s[unt  "  O  Bnuo  I* 
thought  I;  "  hast  thou  received  such  fine  endow- 
ments only  to  abuse  them  1  Art  thou  able  to  sins 
only  of  the  pure  majesty  of  existence,  and  canal 
not  establish  it  in  thy  soul,  in  thy  lifel" 

The  music  ceased.  Bruno's  listeners  sat  si- 
lent, with  tears  in  their  eyes ;  even  Miss  Adile^ 
Von  P.  stood  in  the  doorway  astonished,  and,  aa 
it  were,  fixed  to  the  spot  by  enchantment  Then 
came  Uie  nnlucky  Madame  Von  P.,  and  over- 
whelmed Bruno  with  remarks  on  art  and  on  an- 
cient and  modem  composers.  "Weber,"  said 
she,  "is  whimsical;  Rossini  poor  in  melody; 
Meyerbeer  excells  both — he  is,  so  to  say, '  Upriiu 
de  la  musiaut.' "  It  was  in  another  war  that  old. 
Madame  Dahl  expressed  her  satisfactioiL  -She 
pressed  Bruno's  hand,  and  said,  warmly,  "  Yoa 
have  made  the  old  young  again.  It  is  very,  very- 
long  since  I  have  enjoyed  such  a  pleasure;  and 
I  thank  yon  from  ro  v  heart" 

"  You  make  me  nappy,"  said  Bmno.  kissed 
her  hand  with  deep  respect,  and  seated  himself 
near  her. 

A  great  commotion  was  now  heard  without  in 
the  hall.  It  proceeded  from  the  Adamites,  who 
were  just  returning  from  the  woods,  dirty  and 
torn,  .but  full  of  fresh  life  and  spirit  They  had 
started  some  noes,  killed  a  snake,  and  captured  a 
squirrel,  which  they  now  brought  in  in  triumph. 
Brita  Blaisa  endeavoured  to  moderate  their  vo- 
ciferous joy,  but  it  succeeded  only  to  a  certaitt 
extent  with  Mally.  Tbe  two  younger  children 
sprang  screaming  about,  and  clambered  with 
their  dirty  feet  oii  the  chairs  and  sofas — oh,  that 
Ma  Mrt  nirt  could  have  seen  ill  while  they 
sought  to  amuse  themselves  wiih  now  lettin^f  that 
nnfortunate  squirrel  loose,  and  now  catching  it 
again.  Their  parents  at  length  troubled  them- 
selves no  farther  about  their  wild  conduct;  but 
Serena  and  I  gave  each  other  a  sign,  and  mixed 
oorselves  in  the  affair.  The  result  was,  that  I 
set  the  squirrel  at  liberty;  while  Serena,  partly 
by  serious  endeavour,  and  partly  by  sportiveness,. 
drew  the  children  to  her,  and  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing them  still  by  cutting  them  in  paper  a  variety 
of  little  figures  and  equipages ;  and  thus  ait  ex- 
hibited her  ability  to  tame  rude  nature. 

The  lively  Miss  Hellevi,  who  is  always  de- 
sirous to  keep  people  In  motion,  proposed  social 
amusements ;  andf  we  commenced  a  game  of 
forfeits,  and  were  quickly  all  alive.    A  gicat 
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■■ajbo'of  fixfefes  had  to  bt  redeemed,  and  Miss 
HgUeri  sbooe  wooderfally  in  witty  and  merry 
ytDposilioos.  It  was  indescribably  amasing  ibat 
liear  bad  to  dance.  I  never  laugbed  so  immud- 
trately.  Yoa  sboald  really  bave  seen  his  comic 
pariijr  and  bis  strange  grimaces. 

"  Wbal  shall  that  person  do  to  whom  this  be- 
longs t" 

"  He  shall  teU  a  little  story,"  said  Miss  HeIle?L 

The  forfeit  was  mine,  and,  withoat  consider- 
aligo,  I  began  to  relate  what  presented  itseU'  first 
to  mj  mind.  It  was  this  little  legend.  "  Two 
little  boys  went  down,  on  a  holyday  evening,  to 
Ihe  riTcr,  sear  their  father's  house.  There  they 
heaid  bMOtifal  mosic,  and  saw  the  Neck,  which 
•at  apao  the  aaore  wave  in  the  shade  of  the  alders, 
■ad  ptayed  on  the  haip,  and  sang  with  all  its 
bean.  When  the  boys  had  listened  a  good  while 
to  the  fflosie,  ihey  called  out,  'Of  what  nse  is  it, 
MKt,  that  thoa  canst  play  so  beaUifuUy  %  Thou 
••Dsi  orrer  be  happy,  for  all  that'  As  the  Neck 
keaid  theae  weeds,  it  threw  away  the  harp,  and 
■uk  iaio  the  depths  of  the  water." 

Here  I  paoaed,  for  I  had  accidentally  looked 
at  Brwao,  and  a  gUnee  of  his  eye  fell  apon  me, 
aopsereiiicdark,  and  liill  of  trouble,  that  it  struck 
■e  dumb ;  it  was  some  secotids  before  I  coald 
•oUecl  myaelf  sufficiently  to  proceed.  "  When 
Ike  boys  rewnMd  home,  they  related  the  occar- 
Maee  to  their  lather.  He  rmrored  them  for 
karing  spoken  too  severely  to  toe  Neek,  and  told 
Ibeai  that  they  were  wroog,  for  even  the  Neck 
my  one  day  be  saved.  The  next  evening  Ihe 
ko^  went  again  down  to  the  river.  They  heard 
•o  sweet  music,  but  they  saw  the  Neek,  which  sat 
•■  the  water  in  the  siiade  of  the  alder  and  wept 
Aad  they  eaUed  to  it,  aad  said,  'Don't  weep, 
Met,  for  oar  fiuher  says  that  dion  also  wilt  be 
aared  oae  day.'  Then  the  Neck  wept  no  more, 
kat  look  his  naip  again,  and  played  and  sung 
most  gtorionaly  till  (teep  in  the  nigbL" 

I  glaneed  again  at  Bruno.  He  was  pale.  His 
woiKleTfal  eyes  were  fixed  steadfastly  upon  me, 
as  tiefore,  but  now  they  were  filled  with  tears. 

"  Madame  Werner  shall  bare  her  forfeit  again, 
and  with  thanks  andpraise  for  her  charming  le- 
gend," said  Miss  Hellevi.  Other  forfeits  fol- 
lowed, and  were  redeemed  by  various  jokes  and 
whims.  One  cante,  whose  omer  was  judged  to 
declaim  something  in  prose  or  verse.  It  was  a 
■ilk  haodkerchiet;  and  Miss  Hellevi,  as  soon  as 
■he  saw  it,  ezdaiiaaed,  "  Belongs  not  this  to  our 
kostT* 

"  Tes,"  cried  Blalhr  Stilmark,  with  a  loud 
TtMce,  "bat  I  took  it,  because  I  myself  had  no- 
thing to  give  for  a  forfeit."  Mally  makes  very 
.free  in  the  world,  thought  I. 

"  Bat  the  law  of  the  game  cannot  be  violated," 
•aid  Miss  Haosgiebel ;  "  the  owner  of  the  forfeit 
aast  redeem  it.  Mr.  Romilly,  yon  have  heard 
IkejodgmenL" 

**  But,"  said  be,  exeasing  himseli^  "  I  was  not 
in  the  ^tme  with  you." 

"  Bat  now  you  are,"  cried,  zealously,  Miss 
Helleri ;  and,  as  Madame  Dahl  joined  in  beg- 
ging that  Bnmo  would  fulfil  the  condition,  he 
otqected  no  farther.  He  arose,  made  no  prepar- 
ation,  and  yet  in  a  momem  was  totally  changed, 
as  he  stood  there  high  and  still,  and  sunk,  as  it 
were,  in  dark  and  pfOKtnnd  selAquestioning.  His 
very  first  motioti,  nis  first  word,  went  through  me 
with  a  shudder.  The  scene  was  the  truth  itself. 
U  was  from  himself,  from  his  own  inward  cload- 
wiapped  spirit,  that  Bruno  pionoanced  Hamlet's 
ceMnted  moaulogite, 


"Tsbaf  <riMtteb*t  thst  i« tlu  ipurtioa.'* 
In  truth,  Bruno  is  no  ordinary  man,  is«idowed 
with  no  ordinary  talents ;  and  yet,  as  a  man,  how 
much  higher  stands  my  Bearl  A  deep  silence 
continued  in  the  room  after  Bruno  had  ceased  to 
speak;  and  it  appeared  difficult  to  go  back  to  the 
sports  of  life,  after  this  glance  into  its  dark  depths. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  growing  late ;  and  the 
aged  Dahls,  who  would  not  stay  supper,  tuolc 
leave  of  their  host,  thanking  him,  with  much  cor- 
d  iality,  for  so  pleasant  a  day.  Tbey  took  Serena, 
too,  with  them,  and  promised  to  deliver  her  duly 
at  Rosenvik.  Brtmo  accompanied  them  to  their 
carriage.  When  they  were  gone  all  seemed  to 
be  wearisome;  and,  m  order  to  get  away  from 
the  everlastingly-continuing  game  of  foneits,  I 
asknl  Adile  von  P.,  who  sat  next  me,  whether 
she  would  not  take  a  turn  with  me  in  the  park. 
She  consented,  with  warmth.  I  took  her  arm, 
ami  we  went  out.  The  evening  was  beautiful; 
the  twilight,  the  silence,  all  which  surrounded  us, 
appeared  to  invite  us  to  that  pleasant,  and  yet 
serious  thought  which  lights  and  the  life  of  so-' 
ciety  so  easily  dissipate. 

"  How  beautifal  Is  it  here  I"  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Adile,  "  since  here  is  the 
solemn  reality." 

I  was  surprised  by  the  tone  in  which  these 
woitls  were  spoken,  uid  glanced  at  my  compan- 
ion. AdUe  Voo  P.  continued,  with  emotion: 
"  Madame  Werner,  yon  have  taken  me,  proba- 
bly,* only  for  a  silly  and  superficial  person,  and 
I  know  now  that  I  bave  been  such.  But  to-day 
a  wonderful  feeling  has  been  awakened  in  me. 
I  feel  myself  humbled,  and  yet  exalted.  I  would 
willingly  begin  again  to  live— to  learn.  I  would 
fain  be  able  to  return  to  nature ;  to  natore  and  t»- 
tmth!" 

"  You  would  fain  abandon  artificiality  for  nn- 
uine  nature  1  is  not  that  iti"  said  I.     "Yoa' 
woald  fain  comprehend  and  receive  nature,  life- 
in  its  deeper  sense  1" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so.  I  have  sometimes  sus- 
pected that  my  accompIisUment  was  but  a  rain 
pageantry;  but  now,  as  I  comprehend  it  better — 
now  so  much  time  is  lost,  God  knows  whether  I 
shall  ever  be  able  to  come  to  clear  daylight  I" 

"  Don't  despair  of  it,"  replied  I,  zealously. 
"Hold  fkst  only  the  lmpresi|Dn,  and  maintain 
thedesirewhichto-dayhaabeenwwakened."  At 
this  moment  was  heard  in  the  park  an  uneasy 
voice,callins,"Ad)lel  AdWe!"  AdJle  answer- 
ed; and  Madame  Von  P.  came  running  to 
us.  while,  with  evident  alarm,  she  exclaimed, 
"Adilel  myliule  angel  I  you  out  here  without 
a  shawl,  and  with  your  cotigb  I  and  Ihe  dew,  and 
the  night  air  I  My  dear  child,  how  could  you  do 
sol  Come  in,  I  entreat  yoa.  Bnt  you  must  not 
go  thus  thinly  clad.  Yoa  must  lake  my  shawl  I 
need  it  less  than  yon."  And,  notwithstanding  tiie 
reluctance  ofthe  daaghter,  she  wrapped  her  in  her 
own  shawl,  and  drew  it  carefully  round  her  bo- 
som. Mother  and  daughter,  thereon,  kissed  each 
other  aflectionalely,  and  hastened  together  into 
the  house. 

Had  I  always  found  Madame  Von  P.  ridicu- 
lous 1  I  forgot  it  totally  at  Ibis  moment.  I  saw 
only  the  tender,  amiable  mother;  and  I  thooght, 
"  That  Is  water  to  Bear's  mill."  If  Madame  Von 
P.  only  knew  how  really  poetical  and  interesting 
she  then  was,  she  would  be  ashamed  of  endear- 
oaring  to  appear  so  by  other  means. 

As  I  had  thus  remained  behind  In  the  park,  and 
as  1  was  slowly  returning;  towards  the  house,  I  <n- 
eottntered  the  yoqng  Robert  Stiilmark,  who  was 
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walkiDg  to  and  fin,  and  taUdng  to  himseUl  He 
offered  to  see  me  in,  sod  said,  after  a  while,  with 
a  dissatisfied  coiutenance,  "  It  is  renr  atapid  lo 
possess  DO  talent,  to  ondersiand  notbiog,  to  be 
able  to  do  nothing  which  belongs  to — " 
r  •■  To  wha(  one  calls  higher  accomplishments  1" 
said  I,  inquiringly.  (I  tooiid  myself,  this  even- 
ing, selected  to  pat  people  into  the  way.^ 
|k  "Ab,  yes  I"  replied  young  Robert.  "I  hear 
so  much  said  oi  nature,  and  nature;  bat  stiU, 
metbinks  it  could  not  be  very  irrational  to  adorn 
her  with  some  art,  with  some  accomplishment." 

"Yes,  one  must  make  a  distinction  between 
natnre  in  her  poverty  and  her  rudeness,  and  na- 
ture in  her  exalted  refinement." 
;  Robert  glanced  at  me  with  one  of  those  living, 
iDtelligeot  looks,  which  reveal  a  brightly-con- 
ceiveoidea;  but  immediately  afterward  added, 
"Yes,  was'I  not  already  so  old;  but  now  it  is 
probablv  the  best  thing  to  chase  all  such  thoughts 
out  of  the  mind." 

"  What  thoughts  1"  demanded  I,  warmly.  "  Of 
a  talent,  or  a  higher  accomplishment  1  Good 
friend  Robert,  a  talent  for  th$  exercise  of  any  fine 
art  is,  comparatively,  of  little  conseqneqce;  but 
the  capacity  to  love  and  value  that  which  is  beau- 
tiful, the  capacity  to  enjoy  the  society  of  accom- 
plished people,  to  create  for  yourself  a  life  full  of 
noble  interest — that  is  no  trivial  affair;  and  you 
are  still  young  enough  to  qualify  yourself  for  that. 
Renounce  not,  on  account  of  any  necessary  ex- 
ertion, the  richest  well-springs  of  the  happiness 
ofJife." 

We  were  now  arrived  on  the  steps,  and  I  heard 
Robert,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  say,  "No,  that 
will  I  not  I  I  will  attempt  it  in  good  eamestl  It 
shall  not  be  otherwise  I" 

These  two  little  scenes  delighted  me.  Sud- 
denly and  marvellously  are  startled  into  life  the 
noblest  seeds  which  slumber  in  the  human  bosom. 
Bruno's  powerful  spirit  has  at  once,  as  it  were 
with  the  force  of  magic,  called  forth  two  beings 
into  a  higher  consciousness  of  their  nature;  and 
thus  is,  lor.  the  souls  of  men,  the  revelation  of 
•very  noble  gift,  a  proclamation  to  arise  I 

But  t6  return  10  Kamm,  and  the  supper.  I  was 
glad  when  it  was  over;  and  Bruno, to  a  certainty, 
was  not  less  so.  He  was  no  more  like  the  same 
person  that  he  had  \fen  during  the  day  than  No- 
vember is  like  May.  Jhe  eyebrows  bad  wain 
contracted ;  and  he  had  evidently  found  it  difficult 
to  play  out  to  the  end  the  pan  of  the  cheerllil, 
agreeable  host.  How  charming  was  it,  as  the 
cabriolet  once  more  rolled  away  towards  Rosen- 
Tik,  and  as  I  was  able  to  pour  into  Bear's  ear 
all  the  relations  which  I  have  here  written! 
■  We  arrived  at  home  in  the  bright  moonlight 
I  found  Serena  in  the  front  room.  She  stood  at 
the  open  window,  her  face  turned  towards  Ramm. 
I  went  soflly  up  to  her  and  threw  my  arms  around 
her.  She  leaned  her  head  against  mine.  The 
evening  breeze  grew  cold,  yet  soft,  and  bore  melo- 
dious tones  with  it.  They  came  from  Ramm. 
I  felt  a  tear  fall  on  m^  bosom.  Serena's  lips 
touched  my  cheek,  while  she  whispered,  "  My 
dear,  kind 'Fanny,  I  must  leave  thee.  I  have 
been  too  long  from  home ;  let  me,  in  the  morning, 
return  to  my  aged  parents." 

"  Serena,  my  angel  1"  exclaimed  I,  in  return, 
"  what  is  amissi  What  has  bappenedl  Why 
thisl" 

"Ask  not,"  said  Serena,  while  she  laid  her 
small  fever  hand  on  mine.  "  Ask  not  now.  In 
a  while,  I  will  tell  thee  all ;  now  I  cannot  Let 
me  go  early  in  the  morning  with  th«  doctor." 


"And  what  wfll  thy  g^aBa-MiMtssayl  if-^ 

"  I  will  tell  them  how  it  is.  I  will  satisfy  then. 
Don't  be  nneasy,  dear  Fanny ;  they  will  be  sat- 
fied;  tbey— " 

"Yes,  iheyt  I  don't  doubt  that  at  all,"  inteF- 
rupted  1,  in  a  stale  of  great  excitement.  "  'They, 
who  will  lean  all ;  But  I,  who  lose  thee,  and 
know  not  why — 1 1  Thou  hast  no  confidence  in 
me,  Serena !    Thou  dost  not  love  me  1" 

Serena  threw  her  arm  around  my  neck,  and 
said,  "  Oh,  Fanny  I  thou  givest  me  pain.  Thoa 
knowest  that  I  never  had  a  friend  that  I  loved  so 
m  uch  as  thee.  That  which  I  withhoM  from  thee, 
that  can  I  yet  reveal  to  no  one;  but  a  day  will 
come,  when  for  thee,  whom  I  sincerely  love,  I 
shall  have  no  longer  a  secret." 

"That  is  enough,  my  dear  Serena  I  I  was,  in- 
deed, too  bad.  Forgive  me]  But  seest  thoo, 
dear  Serena — thou  art  become  as  dear  to  me  as 
a  sister;  thy  welfare  is  as  near  to  my  heart  as  if 
it  were  my  own;  and— and — "  I  oeg»n  to  cry 
like  a  child;  Serena  did  the  same.  Sear  foond 
us  thus,  and  began  to  scold  that  we  stood  with 
the  window  open.  When  we  had  closed  it,  he 
took  both  our  hands,  and  inquired,  with  a  kii>d 
and  sympathizing  look,  what  so  mucu  troubled  us. 

"Oh,  she  will  leave  us,  Bear  I  Serena  will  go 
home  early  tO'moiTow  1"  Bear  looked  so  aston- 
ished at  us,  that  I  was  frightened,  and  said, 
"  Well,  well,  it  is  no  national  calamity,  that  yon 
should  be  so  struclc  with  it."  But  Bear's  coun- 
tenance speedily  recovered  its  customary  good- 
humoured  serenity,  and  he  said,  "  Well,  if  she 
goes  away,  she  will  probably  come  back  again." 

In  my  anxiety  I  had  nearly  foigotten  this  poss- 
bility,  and,  half  comforted,  I  exclaimed, "  Oh,  yes, 
Serenal  Thou  wiltsoon,  soon  come  back  again! 
Is  it  not  sol    Thou  wilt  not  long  stav  away  I" 

But  I  will  not  waste  my  paper  with  speech 
and  answer.  Spite  ofmy  grounds  of  consolation, 
it  went  near  my  heart  to  separato  fixim  Serena, 
for  I  saw  dearly  that  this  year  she.  could  not 
again  make  a  long  abode  with  ns.  This  morn- 
ing she  departed  at  seven  o'clock ;  sitting  at  Bear's 
side  with  a  large  bouquet  in  her  hand,  while  he  set 
out,  cnr^g  a  little,  to  himself,  at  a  great  basket 
of  currants  which  he  was  obliged  to  set  between 
bis  feet. 

How  empty  seems  the  boose,  now  she  is  gone  I 
I  endeavour  m  vain  to  foiget  it,  and  busy  myself 
with  writing,  but  that  does  not  sncoeM.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  charm,  the  ^ring, 
which  such  a  being  diffuses  around  her.  She  is 
always  so  friendly,  so  clear-spiriied,  so  kind  I  I 
was  better  while  I  was  with  her.  I  learned 
through  her  to  become  aware  of  many  blessings 
which  are  in  life,  and  about  me  here.  But  now 
we  shall  daily  write  to  one  another,  that  is  some- 
thing; and  Bear  will  be  the  postman.  Tonday, 
even,  I  rejoice  in  the  belief  tnat  I  shall  receive 
by  him  a  note;  but  her  secret — that  I  shall  not 
yet  learn.    It  troubles  and  disquiets  me. 

V  TO  THE  READER,  FRofa  A  STRANGER  MDT. 

Dear  and  carious  reader!— Availing  myseU 
of  an  apology  already  made,  and  zommiseraling 
the  pain  which  thou,  my  reader,  probably  partici- 
patest  with  Madame  Werner,  I  will  now— for, 
singularly  enough,  one  and  another  knows  more, 
as  it  happens,  than  the  good  doctor's  lady  herself 
— I  will  oow,inst  between  ourselves,  let  thee  into 
a  secret. 

In  the  paric  at  Ramm  drives  Madame  Wenier. 
as  she  has  already  related.  We,  the  reader  and 
I,  ibllow  in  silence  the  foc^iitefa  of  ths  walken. 
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r  tU«  nabfe,  wt  obtore  hem  the  MiMes 
Toa  P.,  txwifhMa  luting  their  omameDtal  gen- 
tOi^,  ooBdenead  to  Aiit  with  the  brothers  Blil- 
aant,  in  »  maaan  which  eTinees  aeitlwr  lefine- 
mteu  tot  delicacy  of  feeliag.  By  this  we  see 
ylaioly  that  aecompUshraeDt  and  nideaess  can 
reiy  well  go  hand  in  hand.  Bat  we  do  not  linger 
loae  Bear  tins  pietore,  which  ha«  neither  chium 
■or haepaw.  Wa  cast  agUnce  after  Bruno,  who 
eoodoett  Serena,  with  an  air  of  respect  aad  so- 
bciOMto  which,  to  thy  peitetiMiiiK  eye,  sagadons 
leader,  betnys  what  ne  is,  and  wtiat  he  feels. 
Then  follow  the  Adamites,  with  langhter  and 


1  more  ireely  on  my  arm,"  says  Br€oo, 
vift  a  soft  and  melodious  voice.  "Letmesnp- 
ponyoa;  let  me  bdiere,  be  it  only  for  a  moment, 
mat  I  am  of  aonu  conseqaenoe  lo  yoti." 

Thqr  went  on  in  siknce.  The  wood  wfais- 
pend  aioaad  them,  ami  bowed  over  them  its 
nmlvageoQs  crown.  There  ruled  now  in  Bm- 
■pBssonl  and  he  has  often  said  that  it  is  this 
vary  fiwiinp  which  makes  liim  so  happy  by  Se- 
icaat  aide — a  peace  winch  he  has  rarely  en- 
joyed. Somethuig  of  her  dear  and  gentle  being 
aeoned  to  pass  otct  into  his  own:  he  felt  as 
Aoogh  his  better  genius  were  near  him;  and  the 
tcnAseiit  impulse  of  Ilie,  tiiat  genial  feeling,  that 
ynce  thooght,  that  indistinct,  a^  yet  mighty  hope 
of  a  beanuiu  ftanfe.  those  glad  vernal  anticipa- 
tions,  to  which  no  heut  which  ever  beat  in  a 
human  form  is  wholly  a  strannr,  all  came  like 
angels;  and  sainted  his  spirit  Then  rose  a  voice 
in  him— it  was  that  of  repentance— and  cried, 
"Weep  for  the  past,  for  the  lost  I"  Batanotber, 
•weei  and  stn)ag  as  eternal  mercy,  cried,  still 
leader,  "Despair  not,  since  she  is  nigh  tnee!" 
AM  then  be  looked  into  her  face— it  was  so 
liiendly  and  dear — and  he  saw  her  only. 

At  once  the  Adamites  raised  a  ringing  crv  of 
joy,  and  sprang  into  the  wood.  Sister  MaUy 
called  them  back,  oootiniiiii^  herself  to  run  after 
ttem.  A  roe  bounded  timidly  on  before  them. 
All  vanished;  Braao  was  left  tuone  with  Serena. 
They  stood  sUll,  as  without  aim.  Theystoodby 
a  fine  old  oak,  roond  whose  stem  was  raised  a 
bank  of  tori^  and  about  wtiich  flowers  were  plant- 
ad.  It  aeeined  a  qwt  that  was  tended  with  pectt- 
Jiaream. 

'Will  yoa  not  rest  here  a  montentl"  asked 
no.  "We  can  here  await  our  little  friends, 
>  win  piababty  come  back  hither." 

Serena  consented,  and  seated  herself  Bruno 
stood  before  her,  and  followed  observantly  the 
looks  with  which  she  surveyed  the  place,  and 
■which  betrayed  awakening  recollections. 

"I  bncy  that  I  recogiuse  this  spot  and  this 
nee,"  said  she,  at  length.  "  Yes,  certainly ;  beie 
.Jt  was,  many  years  ago,  that  a  great  danger 
Ihieaiened  me — I  was  then  bat  a  little  child;  a 
Make  had  wound  itself  about  my  neck.  It  would, 
aoai  likely,  have  killed  me,  had  it  not  been  lor 
the  spirit  and  presence  of  mind  of  a  little  boy,  who 
leseoed  me  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life." 

**  Do  jronremem  tier  this  ciremnstancel"  asked 
Brano,  with  emotion.  "  He  rememben  it  tdm- 
aeUl'' 

"He!  whati  whot  how  do  you  knowf  de- 
annded  Serena,  rapidly,  and  in  astonishment 

"  He  is  my  friend.  He  has  often  told  me  of 
die  child  that  he  cutied  in  his  arms  through  the 
woods  of  Samm." 

"Oh,  lives  he jratt  Where  is  bel  What 
kp-owyonofhiml"  adted  Serena, in  the hi^test 


"He  lives.  PeA^M  it  were  better  if  he  did 
not.  His  life  has  given  no  one  pleasure.  Bat 
his  nnqoiet  heart  cannot  rest  liA  it  has  found 
another  aiMl  a  better  heart  to  which  to  onite  it- 
self. He  experienced  early  that  mislbnune— 
that  crime,  indeed — ^be  was  rejected  by  his  moth- 
er. He  then  went  wildly  aboat  in  the  world  ibr 
a  long  time,  and  battled  with  life,  with  men,  with 
himself.  He  sought  he  knew  not  what ;  be  h^d 
early  lost  himself.  He  who  reposes  on  the  bosom 
of  a  mother  or  a  wile — who  holds  the  hand  of  a 
dear  sister— he  knows  not,  he  understands  not, 
the  emptiness  and  the  darkness  which  ie  leels 
who  has  no  one  in  the  great  wide  world— no  one 
who  loves  him,  and  holds  him  Cut  in  love,  and 
calls,  tenderly, '  Come  back  I'  no  one  who  press- 
es the  repentant  to  h^s  heart,  and  says,  '1  for- 
give!' Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  ne  who  ia 
thus  cast  ofl^  wrecked  in  heart  and  hope,  given 
as  a  prey  to  the  winds — that  he  should  wander 
wide,  and  into  labvrintha  of  errorl  Seiena, 
yon  condemn  himt'' 

"It    Ah,  I  would  weep  over  him !" 

"  Do  yon  weep  over  him,  Serena  t  He  blesaea 
those  tears,  and  he  is  not  unworthy  of  them. 
Bmito  erred,  but  be  sank  not  An  invisible  hand 
supported  him.  Was  it  the  angel  which  secretly 
whispered  to  him  of  a  holier  and  a  better  world  t 
I  will  believe  it  Certain  it  is  that  he  never  for- 
^ther.  In  his  richest  remembrances,  in  his  best 
feelings,  in  the  depths  of  his  soul,  she  stood  in 
the  glo^  of  her  innocence.  Oh,  Serena  I  if  he 
now  stood  before  yon,  and  said,  '  This  bias  of 
childhood  is  now  become  love— true,  eternal  love ; 
those  memories  are  rcalinri  Tbqr  are  dear  to 
me,  Serena,  as  the  reconeihatioa  with  my  mother 
— as  the  hope  of  God's  mercy;  dearer,  a  thousand 
times  dearer,  than  life  V  Setena,  it  is  Bruno,  the 
friend  of  yoiir  childhood,  who  heie  pays  you  the 
homage  of  his  soul !"  and,  in  boundless  love, 
Bruno  sank  before  her  on  his  knee.  "It  is  Bruno 
who  craves  from  yon  his  peace,  his  happiness, 
his  life  t    Serena,  wiU  yon  cast  me  from  yon  V 

"Oh,  my  Godl  Bruno!"  cried  Serena,  in  {&• 
describable  agitation,  and  reached  him  h^  hand. 

He  clasped  it  ponionatelv  between  his  own, 
and  asked,  with  a  look  whicn  seemed  poweifoi 
enough  to  draw  forth  secrets  which  lie  in  the 
depth  of  the  soul,  "Is  it  piqrt  is  it  love,  which 
extends  to  me  diis  handV' 

"  It  is— not  pity.    Oh,  arise  P' 

Voices  were  heard;  footsteps  approaehtdt 
Bruno  pressed  Serena's  hand  to  his  heart  as  he 
arose,  aiod  said,  "Preserve  my  secret  I  The  hoar 
is  not  yet  come."  He  conld  say  no  more.  Mis* 
Hellevi  Hansgiebel,  at  the  head  of  a  lively  troop 
of  walkers,  joined  them,  and  did  not  leave  them 
again.  In  the  evening,  as  Bruno  conducted  Se- 
rena to  the  carriage,  he  held  her  a  moment  baek, 
and  whispered,  aodible  only  to  her,  "One  word! 
one  word !  Not  pity ;  it  was,  then,  a  more  bean- 
tifal  feeling  1    Serena  I  one  word— one  look  I" 

Bnt  Serena  spoke  no  word,  gave  no  look,  in 
answer.  She  drew  her  hand  from  his ;  and,  timid 
as  the  bird  flying  to  its  nest,  hastened  to  her  aged 
grand-parents.  Bruno  looked  darkly  after  tho 
fast-speedine  carriage ;  and  I,  my  reader,  now  ^ 
lake  a  frienmy  leave  of  thee. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

FRAMItSKi  WESNER  TO  lURIA  L— . 

Roimeik,  Augmt  38(1. 
Tna  clond  which  hung  over  us  has  sunk 
lower.    There  will  be  a  storm,  to  a  oettainir. 
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God  gaiie  it  to  blessing,  and  not  to  destraeUon. 
Serena  was  gone,  and  with  her  mach  joy,  much 
pleasantness.  No  one  felt  it  deeper  than  Brano. 
He  came,  as  usual,  in  the  evening,  but  was  no 
longer  like  himself.  He  came,  saluted  us  gloom- 
ily, was  silent,  went  to  and  fro  in  a  restless  mood, 
of  seated  hinu>elf  near  the  spot  where  Serena  was 
•ccnstomed  to  sit,  and  leaned  his  head  on  his 
liand.  Thus  he  sat  a  long  lime  without  a  word : 
and  only  the  vein  on  his  forehead,  which  swelled 
visibly,  testified  the  contest  in  his  mind. 

Bear  frequently  fixed  on  him  the  still,  observ- 
ant eye  of  the  physician,  which  seemed  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  inward  struggle,  and  await 
the  crisis.  He  was  friendly — yes,  even  with  a 
sisterly  kindness — towards  Bruno;  and  I  saw 
that  he  him.self  suffered,  because  his  brother  was 
unhappy.  Bruno  appeared  sometimes  as  though 
he  would  say  something;  it  seemed  iq  me  as  if 
he  would  ask,  or  would  confess,  something  of 
that  which  lay  heavy  on  his  heart;  but  no  such 
word  came  to  solve  the  mystery,  and  all  the  con- 
versation which  we  b^an  ended  with  brief  an- 
swers, or  with  his  total  silence.  I  must  testify, 
however,  that  no  bad  humour — the  demon  with 
which  little  souls  often  tyrannise  over  those  about 
them— discovered  itself  in  the  mood  and  manner 
of  Bruno.  One  saw  that  he  was  in  deep  tronble, 
which  rendered  him  deaf  and  dumb  to  all  that 
was  going  on  around  him.  We  resolved,  at  last, 
to  leave  him  to  himself;  and  passed  our  evening 
as  we  usually  do  when  we  are  alone — Betur  with 
his  joinery,  and  I  reading  aloud  to  him.  Bruno 
might  listen,  if  he  were  so  disposed. 

Last  evening  he  came  agam,  and  was  milder 
than  usual.  He  took  Bear's  and  wy  hands,  press- 
ed them,  and  said,  "  I  am  no  agreeable  guest  for 
Tou,  my  friends :  but  have  forbearance  with  me." 
He  turned  quietly  away  from  us,  and  seated  bim- 
•  self  at  the  piano,  where  he  played  a  stirring  and 
stormy  piece.  Tea  came  in ;  I  prepared  it,  and 
banded  to  Bear  a  large  cup— he  has  always  a 
particular  teacup  for  himseir,  with  ugly  little  blue 
cupids,  which  please  him  vastly.  As  I  reached 
Urn  this,  and  ae,  in  his  good-humour,  kissed  my 
hand,  I  know  not  how  it  happened — but  he 
seemed  so  agreeable,  so  kind,  so  excellent — but 
I  laid  aside  the  teacup  and  basket  of  confections, 
•nd,  seizing  bis  great  nand,  pres.sed  it  to  my  heart 
with  lively  affection.  Bear  put  one  arm  around 
me,  but— oh,  scandalous ! — stretched  out  the  other 
lowanls  the  cake-basket.  I  was  still  so  good  to 
Um  that  I  only  scolded  him  jocosely  for  his 
iHvided  love.  Bear  answered  me  in  the  same 
homonr,  when  we  were  startled  by  a  de^  and 
painful  sigh,  more  resembling,  indeed,  a  sup- 
pressed groan.  We  looked  at  Bruno,  and  saw 
aim  pale,  and  with  an  expression  not  to  be  de- 
scribed, regarding  us.  "Oh,myGk)d!  my  God!" 
exclaimed  he,  slowly,  while  he  laid  his  hand  on 
his  forehead,  as  in  unspeakable  agony;  and  now 
ran — no,  started — tears  from  his  eyes,  with  a  vio- 
lence which  at  once  astonished  and  shocked  me. 
Bear  stood  up,  and,  with  a  unanimous  impulse, 
we  both  approached  Bruno.  The  iron  bands 
were  now  rent  from  his  heart;  he  stretched  out 
his  arms  towards  us,  and  cried,  with  a  voice 
which  the  most  powerful  emotion  speedily  cho- 
ked again,  "My  mother  1  reconcile  me  with  my 
mother!" 

Bear  and  I  went  to  him ;  we  opened  our  arms 
to  him;  we  embraced  him.  He  was  nearly  be- 
side himself.  He  pressed  us  with  wild  vehe- 
mence to  his  breast;  and,  in  broken  sentences, 
which  seemed  flung,  as  it  were,  from  his  tempested 


soal,  b««(ied, "  Manage  for  me;  I  aaoiiot  do  itl 
I  am  cursed  I  Speak ;  prepare  the  way  <br  me  I 
See  if  I  can  go  to  her.  Manage  that,  when  I 
come,  she  shall  nut  spurn  me  away.  Say  that 
I  have  sufitred  mnch--mncb.  I>et  me  repose  on 
her  bosom.  Till  then  can  I  find  no  rest.  My 
mother!  my  mother  1" 

Our  tears  flowed.  We  spoke  to  him  tender, 
pacifying,  comforting  words.  We  promised  to 
act  for  htm;  we  assured  him  that  all  should  turn 
out  well.  But  the  storm  which,  at  length,  had 
burst  ibrth,  could  not  quickly  lay  itself.  He  was 
ia  the  most  violent  notation  ol'^mind;  and,  alter 
he  had  for  some  moments  walked  vehemently  to 
add  fh>  in  the  room,  he  said  to  us, "  I  must  now 
leave  you.  Forgive  this  scene.  Think  of  me, 
and  for  me.  I«t  me  know  what  you  undertake ; 
and  let  what  must  come,  come  quickly.  This 
waiting  is  hell !"  In  the  same  moment  he  was 
on  horseback,  and  vanished  with  the  r^idity  of 
ligbming. 

Bear  and  I  stood  vis-i-9(s,  and  looked  at  each 
other  as  if  the  day  of  judgment  had  broken  npoK 
us.    Bear  forgot  to  drink  his  tea.    I  had  never 
before  seen  him  so  disturbM.    This  filled  m« 
with  wonder,  for  I  had  imagined  that  the  aflhii; 
though  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  about,  most 
necessarily  end  happily,  and  the  prodigal  s 
mu>t  be  once  more  received  into  his  moth 
house.    "Itisnotcredible,"Isaid,"thatamot 
will  not  receive,  with  open  arms,  her  repent 
and  returning  son." 

"  Oh,  thou  dost  nbt  yet  fully  know  Ma  dirt 
mire,''  said  Bear,  half  lost  in  himself.  "  In  cer- 
tain regions  of  her  mind  she  is,  as  it  were,  pet- 
rified; and  then  her  mental  ailment  I  Ihopeoiat 
she  will  acknowledge  and  receive  again  her  son. 
when  she  sees  him,  and  learns  his  present  mood 
of  mind.  I  hope  it — but  how  to  arrive  at  thati 
How  to  prepare  her  for  it,  when  the  mere  uttering 
of  his  name  drives  her  from  all  propriety  1  I 
will  not  answer  for  it,  that  her  disorder  of  mind 
does  not  return.  People  like  her  and  her  son 
ran,  through  the  violence  of  their  passions,  oa 
the  very  precipice  of  the  gulf  of  madness.  A 
touch  may  precipitate  them." 

"Gkid  preserve  us!"  I  exclaimed. 

"  But,  at  all  events,  the  attempt  at  reconcilia- 
tion," said  Bear,  "must  be  made.  Better  that 
motneraodaondieinphrensytlianinhate.  But 
we  must  go  cautiously  to  work.  Mn  cMire  miru 
mu^t,  in  the  first  place,  be  sounded;  her  pulse 
must  be  felt;  she  is  not  a  patient  to  be  treated 
lightly." 

We  planned  andpondered  how  the  matter  was 
to  be  assayed.  We  took  up  and  threw  awar 
scheme  afler  scheme ;  and,  at  length,  we  resolved 
on  the  following. 

It  has  now  been  for  some  time  the  custom, 
when  we  are  all  assembled  at  Carlsfors  in  an 
evening,  to  read  aloud  romances,  or  other  light 
and  amusing  stories.  I  have  generally  been  tha 
reader,  and  Ma  ekire  mire,  who  seldom  aslra  afler 
any  other  books  but  the  Bible  and  the  cookery- 
book,  yet  seemed  sometimes  to  listen  with  pleas- 
ure. Bear  and  I  now  resolved,  the  next  evening 
that  we  should  spend  at  Carlsfors,  to  propose  a 
reading,  and  to  be  prepared  with  a  story  which 
should  be  adapted  to  awake  maternal  feeling,  and 
thus  to  allow  us  to  observe  the  disposition  of  her 
mind  towards  her  son.  If  this  appeared  auspi- 
cious, then  another  .step  might  be  laker .  What 
this  was  to  be  we  could  not  agree  upoi .  I  pro- 
paied  that  Bruno  himself  should  then  write  to 
his  mother;  but  this  Bear  rejected,  aa  a  measova 
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tpptptMnsiiirl  dangerous.  He  iqipeaiad  rather 
to  prefer  KMae  mode  or  office  of  medtator  baveen 
moUier  and  son.  "  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  hers," 
he  ^tid,  "that  what  she  reads  on  paper  neier 
<9erates  very  effectually  oa  her  feelings.  She 
Bust  read  it  io  the  eye,  she  mnst  bear  the  voice, 
if  the  vMds  are  lo  reach  her  heart  Thoa,  my 
Fumy—" 

**  Thanks,  my  dear  Bear,  profoandest  thanks 
fcr  your  good  intentions.  Bat,  if  possible,  let 
this  commission  be  spared  me.  I  feel  that  1  hare 
not  Uae  coaragc  to  place  myself  between  these  two 
Tioteat  ^irits.  I  might  very  readily  be  crushed 
to  pieees.  Knowest  thoa  not  the  fable  of  the 
canbeapotY' 

*•  WeU,  well,  we  will  see.  It  is  time  eooogh 
totkink  of  the  second  step  when  the  first  has  be«n 
.Uken." 

"  And  tat  this  I  will  imtnediateiy  prepare  my- 
self; while  yon  are  in  the  city,  I  will  select  a 
teiag  siii}ject,  or  fabricate  one." 

"  Good  I  And  so  we  have  the  weapons  ready 
far  the  occasion.  B  at  recollect,  my  little  Fanny, 
the  drift  most  not  be  too  apparent  If  Jttn  ciin 
■trv  suspects  a  hidden  otiyect,  she  will  set  her- 
self immediately  against  it" 

"I  will  do  my  best.  Bear.  At  all  events,  yon 
■hall  peruse  and  criticise  my  story  before  we 
veotore  to  read  it  to  Ma  cUrt  mm." 

During  the  night— one  (Stains  the  clearest 
ideas  in  the  dark — it  became  maitifest  lo  me  what 
text  I  most  avail  myself  of ;  and,  as  soon  as  Bear 
was  gone  away  in  the  morning,  I  took  out  of  my 
bookcase,  which  Bear  has  famously  soppiiea, 
"FfTzeH's  Stories  from  the  Swedish  Histoiy," 
and  began  to  read  over  and  consider  (he  narrative 
«f  £rik  Sienbock  an^  Malin  Store.  The  mojre  I 
tftonght  it  over,  the  more  satisfied  I  was  with  it; 
aad  scarcely  had  I  gone  tfarongh  it  a  second  time, 
when  there  came  an  invitation  from  Ma  ckin 
MtR  to  speatKl  the  evening  at  Carlsfors,  if  we  had 
aolbiag  better  to  do.  I  retomed  thanks,  and  said 
«e  would  come.  Since  this  moment  I  have  been 
■early  in  a  fever,  and  it  was  in  the  endeavour  to 
>^eve  my  reidessoess  that  I  have  written  this. 
Already  this  momie^  befbie  he  left  home.  Bear 
wmxe  a  few  lines  to  Bfrono  to  acquaint  him  with 
•or  plan.  The  answer,  which  the  messenger 
kKOOgfat  back,  I  had  opened  daring  Bear's  ab- 
aeace.  It  rwitaiurd  oiuy  the  words,  "  Do  what 
foa  think  best  Bbom«." 

AftenuKm. 
Bear  has  read  the  storv,  and  Is  satisfied  with  it 
We  are  setting  oat  Alii  Maria!  this  evening 
I  am  depressed  and  restless.  I  go  to  sound  the 
4epthsoi  a  heart ;  and  on  this  moment  how  much 
-depends!  This  thought  lies  painfully  on  mind 
and  body.    Adieu !  adieu  1 

S3i. 
We  were  at  Carlsfois.  It  was  evening.  The 
ligbts  stood  on  the  green  taUe  in  the  drawing- 
iDom,  and  we  sat  aroimd.  The  important  and 
ttjing  boor  was  come.  I  was  in  a  strange  stale 
of  mind,  and  all  the  others  were  unasually  silent 
aad  dull.  Bear  had  taken  np  a  penkniie,  and,  in 
want  of  something  to  do,  began  to  cut  into  the 
aaMe.  BS»  cUre  wtire  stmek  him  lightly  on  the 
tend,  and  then  gave  him  a  handle  of  pens  to 
Make.  She  then  sat  herself  down  to  make  a  fish- 
■et,  which  is  her  customary  evening  employ- 
ment ;  for  her  eyes  are  not  strong  enough  to  bear 
any  uier  work.  "And  now,  little  wife,^  she  said 
lo  me^  "read  eemething  to  tu:  but  let  it  be  only 
;  that  ia  cbeetfoL   On*  has  enough  in 


the  world  to  grieve  over,  withoot  having  to  erf 
over  what  one  finds  in  books." 

"I  cannot  promise,"  I  replied,  "that  what  I 
read  shall  be  lively,  but  I  thmk  it  very  interest^ 
ing;  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  in  all  its  parts  his- 
torically true." 

"  That  is  always  a. recommendation,"  said  she, 
"  and  one  must,  therefore,  adapt  one's  palate  to 
the  provision-basket" 

I  began: 

"ebik  stectock  and  malix  rnrnc. 
"  [Proa  •  Milin'i  Own  FamUy-bixA.'] 

"  In  the  parish  of  Mdrko,  in  the  province  at 
Sedermanland,  in  a  deep  running  creek  of  the  . 
Ostsee,  lies  a  little  triangular  island.  On  this 
stood  a  rock  ninety  feet  high,  from  which  could 
be,  far  and  wide,  overlook^  the  fields,  the  crags, 
and  the  navigable  waters  which  lay  around. 
This  i$laad,  in  the  early  times,  had  been  a  resort 
of  the  Vikiliger ;  and  deep  caves  were  yet  shown 
in  the  mountains,  which  were  believed  to  have 
been  the  dwellings  of  these  people,  or  ased  by 
them  as  prisons.  Some  believe  that  it  was  beret 
in  the  time  of  Ingiald  Illvida,  the  Fylkis-king  or 
Sddennanland.  that  Granmar  received  the  See- 
king, Hjervard  Ylfing,  and  Granmar's  daughter, 
the  oeautiful  Hildegrund,  drank  to  HjervaM  the 
health  of  Rolf  Krake.  The  place  is  kalled  Sij- 
monsd  (Sidmons  island),  which  some  explain  to 
mean  Seaman's  Island.  In  the  latter  times,  it 
has  received,  from  its  form,  the  name  of  HAr- 
ningsholm;  and  has  been,  by  embankments, 
gradually  converted  into  a  peninsula.  It  was 
successively  in  the  possession  of  the  families  of 
Folkunger,  Omefot,  of  Ulfvo,  aud  the  younger 
Sture ;  was  strongly  fortified,  aad  often  liesieged, 
taken,  and  laid  waste :  the  last  time  was  in  the 
reign  of  Christian  the  Tyrant 

"Svante  Stare,  son  of  Sten  Store  theyoqnger, 
who  was  married  to  Martha  Lejonhafvod,  afler- 
ward  caused  a  castle  to  be  bnilt  on  the  old  site, 
which  was  a  noble  specimen  of  architecture,  as 
it  was  strong  through  its  situation  and  fortifica- 
tions. The  castle  rose,  on  many  fathoms  deep 
of  foandalion-walto,  foar  stories  high,  and  wa» 
defended  at  the  comers  with  strong  towen.  A 
conception  of  the  wealth  of  Sture,  and  of  the  no- 
bility of  the  time,  may  be  formed,  when  we  read 
that,  at  the  weddmg  of  Sigrid  Stare  with  Than 
Petsson  Bjeike,  in  the  year  1563,  fifty  raeaaores 
of  wine,  four  tons  of  mead,  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
must,  eight  barrels  of  cherry  brandy,  twenty 
bedheads  of  beer,  forty-five  oxen,  two  hundred 
sheep,  twenty-one  swine,  seventeen  calves,  four 
hundred  and  fifty-three  cans  of  honey,  &c.,  were 
consumed.  Through  the  confiscation  of  the 
Chureh  property,  in  particular,  a  great  number 
of  estates  fell  to  the  nobles,  and  especially  to 
Store,  the  sole  heir  of  so  many  mighty  families. 
Through  this  vast  wealth,  throogb  the  on.spotted 
glory  of  Store's  name,  the  marriage  alliance  with 
Gustavns  Vasa,  and  the  distinguished  qualities 
of  many  of  the  children,  the  house  of  Homing- 
sholm  stood  long,  in  the  kingdom,  second  onlf 
lo  royalty;  and  was  the  home  of  honour,  pride, 
and  joy.  The  joy  vanished  after  the  horrible 
Sture  murder,  in  the  year  1567;  but  Madame 
Martha  maintained  its  pride,  sii:ce  the  family 
had  maintained  its  honour.  Two  surviving  soa'i 
and  daughters  promised  also  to  restore  the  joy. 
During  Uieir  minority,  Madame  Martha  ruled 
the  boose  of  Hdmingsholm,  and  all  its  dependant 
estates,  with  a  vigour  and  ability  which  obtained 
her  the  surname  of  Kistg  Martha.    At  the  same 
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lime,  slie  distii^nlahed  beraelf  bf  her  magna- 
Dimity.  Erik  the  Fourteenth  had  mnnlered  her 
Husband  and  two  of  her  sons.  When,  by  the 
change  of  the  dynasty,  Erik's  wife  and  ehndren 
were  dispersed  throofh  the  conntiy,  without 
home  and  protection,  Madame  Maltha  took  to 
her  the  daughter,  Sigrid  Vasa,  then  four  years 
old,  and  brought  her  up  with  motherly  tenderness 
ana  care." 

"  This  history  delights  me,"  said  Mddiinmire, 
as  I  paused  a  moment  in  the  reading;  "it  is 
good  1  Ma  dire  mire  raised  herself  erect,  and 
looked  as  proud  as  if  she  herself  had  been  King 
Martha.  I  am  persuaded  that  she  felt  herself 
related  to  her.    I  proceeded. 

"  Erik  Stenbock.  the  son  of  old  Onstams  Ols> 
son,  of  Torpa,  and  of  Brita  Lejonhnfrnd,  went 
oma,  as  a  near  relative,  to  H&mingsholm,  and 
became  passionately  attached  to  Miss  Malin,  the 
second  of  the  string  of  daughters.  She  returned 
Us  passion;  but  Madame  Martha,  on  account 
of  the  near  relationship,  would  not  hear  it  even 
spoken  of.  They  were,  in  fiict,  sisters'  children, 
^nbock  sought  to  win  his  bbject  by  the  ordinary 
means.  He  heaped  presents  on  mother,  sisters, 
and  servants;  but  all  was  in  vain.  Many  were 
movecL  but  not  the  old  countess.  She  had  taken 
die  opmion,  by  letter,  of  Laurentins,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Upslaa,  who  stood  firm  bv  the  declar- 
ation which  he  had  made  on  the  third  marriage 
of  Gustavus  Vasa,  and  protested  against  the 
union.  Upon  this,  it  became  totally  nseless  to 
speak  farther  of  it  to  the  countess.  So  passed 
many  years.  The  lovers  saw  their  youth  pass 
over;  Erik  had  counted  his  thirty-rourth,  and 
Malin  her  thirty-third  year;  at  the  same  time, 
their  mutual  attachment  continued  as  warm  as 
ever.  Every  means  to  move  the  mother  had  been 
tried  in  vain,  and  they  resolved,  at  length,  to  fly. 
Stenbock  confided  bis  purpose  to  the  Duke  Karl, 
of  Sadermanland,  then  in  nis  twentieth  year,  and 
Rceiv<id  from  him,  in  support  of  his  plan,  a  guard 
of  two  hundred  cavaliy. 

"In  the  month  of  March.  1573,  he  made  a 
jonmey,  with  his  sister  Cecilia,  the  wife  of  Gus- 
tavus Roos,  to  Hdmingsholm— concealed  the 
cavalry  not  far  from  the  castle,  and  instructed 
them  what  they  had  to  do.  The  same  evening, 
Miss  Malin  consented  to  fly  with  him  the  next 
day.  She  passed  a  night  of  great  anxiety.  In 
the  morning,  as  she  was  alone  in  the  chamber, 
she  fell  on  her  knees  in  a  vrindow,  and  prayed, 
shedding  torrents  of  tears.  At  this  moment  the 
ddest  sister,  Madame  Sigrid,  entered  the  room. 
'God  Mess  yon !'  said  she,  'yon  are  engaged  in  a 
good  business.'  'Would  to  God  that  It  were, 
good!'  replied  Miss  Malin.  'It  is  certainly 
good,'  saia  Madame  Sigrid,  ■  to  pray  to  Gkxi  wittt 
tears.'  '  Ah  1'  exclaimed  Malin, '  If  all  my  friends 
and  relations  should  cast  me  ofilyou  will  certainly 
not  turn  your  true  heart  away  trom  me  1'  ■  Why 
do. yon  speak  in  that  mannerl'  said  Madame 
Sigrid ;  '  none  of  the  race  of  Store  have  ever  done 
anything  on  account  of  which  one  need  torn  one's 
heart  away  from  them.' 

"  At  this  moment  the  old  countess  called  Ma- 
dame Sigrid  to  her,  bat  Miss  Malin  went  into 
another  room.  Erik  entered  it  immediately, 
greeted  tho^e  present,  and  said  to  Malin, '  Dear 
Hster,  will  you  look  at  that  horse  which  I  have 
made  you  a  present  of  1  He  stands  below  in  the 
conrt.*^  She  consented,  and  he  took  her  arm  to 
conduct  her  down.  A.s  they  went  through  the 
lower  story,  there  sat  Nilfi,  and  Anna  Stare's 
BarM,Lacy.    Miss  MaUn begged  them  to foHow 


her,  which  tb«y  dM.  Below,  under  tbrafiA  at 
the  gateway,  stood  the  horse,  haineaaed  to  • 
sledge,  in  which  the  lady,  with  her  fol)ow*i% 
seated  herself.  Stenbock  placed  himselt  behind, 
and  drove  awa;f,  while  many  of  the  servants 
looked  on  in  the  idea  that  it  was  merely  a  hunting 
excursion.  But,  as  the  nurse  observed  that  Mas- 
ter Erik  took  the  way  towards  the  sea,  and  drove 
so  rapidly,  she  suspected  mischief,  and  began  to 
cry  out,  ■  What  are  yon  about,  mv  dear  lady  1 
Reflect  how  angry  your  mother  wiU  be  that  yoi» 
travel  so  onatteMed.'  But  Master  Erik  d^w 
forth  a  blnnderbns*  aad  set  it  to  the  breast  of  th« 
nurse,  with  the  words,  'Silence!  or  you  have 
spoken  your  last  I'  On  the  shore  below,  the  cav- 
alry came  suddenly  forward,  surrounded  th» 
sledge,  and  placed  themselves  on  each  side,  and 
then  away  went  they,  as  fast  as  the  horses  could 
gallop,  to  Svirdsbro.  They  were  tidlors  and 
sewers,  with  the  richest  sXum  of  all  kinds,  wha 
took  th»  lady's  meastire,  and  began  to  make  her 
clothes,  while  the  cavalry  kept  guard  round  the 
house,  so  that  no  one  codJd  come  in  or  go  out 

"  But  exactly  as  Master  Erik  had' gone  off  te- 
wards  the  sea.  Miss  Margaret  Sture  had  gone  l^ 
chance  to  the  window,,  saw,  and  comprehended 
the  object.  She  began  immediately  to  cry  out, 
'  Master  Erik  is  certainly  carrying  off  my  sister 
Malin!'  At  these  words,  the  old  countess  and 
Madame  Sigrid  sprang,  first  to  the  window,  and 
then  down  into  the  court.  But  upon  the  steps  tlw 
mother  fainted  and  fell  down.  Wben  she  was 
somewhat  restored,  she  commanded  Madame 
Sigrid  to  hasten  at  once  after  the  ibgitives,  aad 
see  if  she  could  not  bring  them  back.  In  the 
mean  time  sat  Madame  Martha  on  the  steps,  la 
trouble  and  lamentation,  and  could  not  perfectly 
recover  herself.  There  came,  hurrriDg,  Master 
Erik's  sister,  the  Countess  Ceollia  Roos,  and  de- 
plored that  Master  Erik  should  have  actv  so  eoB- 
trary  te  Madame  Martha's  wlU,  asaerting  that 
shenad  known  nothing  whatever  of  bis  Intentioii: 
but,  at  the  same  time,  never  could  have  believed 
that  Madame  Martha  Would  have  taken  It  so  iU. 
Madame  Martha  turned,  fiercely,  her  head,  and 
answered,  'God  punish  yon  and  your  brother, 
who  has  robbed  me  of  my  child !  Hasten  at  least 
after  her,  and  remain  with  her,  that  no  shame 
beftill  her.'  Madame  Ceeilia  held  her  peace  aad 
departed.  • 

"  When  Madame  Sigrid,  whom  the  mother  bad 
sent  after  the  fugitives,  arrived  at  Svirdsbro,  it 
was  only  alone,  aad  that  with  difficulty,  that  she 
was  admitted  into  the  house.  There  she  begait 
to  relate  to  the  sister  the  sorrow  and  lamentatioik 
of  the  mother,  and  to  exhort  her  to  return,  in 
which  case  the  mother  had  promised  to  forgive 
her.  Miss  Malin  made  no  answer.  Then  began 
again  Sigrid,  and  still  more  vehemently,  to  ex- 
hort and  entreat  her,  or  that  she  would  be  the 
death  of  the  mother.  Malin  said,  '  If  you  can 
assure  me  that  the  mother  will  at  last  consent  to- 
oar  union,  then  1  will  gladly  go  back.'  ■  That  I 
cannot  do,' said  Madame  Sigrid.  'Then,' replied 
Malin,  ■  the  first  error  is  jnst  as  good  as  the  last ;' 
and  began  bitterly  to  weep.  When  Madame  Si- 
grid found  she  could  not  penoade  her  sister,  she 
returned  to  H5mingsholm,  where  the  mother  was 
lying  in  bed.  In  trouble  and  (amentings.  Both 
were  increased  as  Sigrid  entered  alone.  Misfbt^ 
tone  had  before,  bnt  now  disgrace  had  fullen  oa 
the  house.  She  could  derive  neither  comfort  nor 
help,  nor  even  the  hope  of  revenge.  She  was  a 
lone  widow,  with  many  daughters;  the  sons  wen* 
yet  aeuoAy  matt  thaa  ehiUbrM.   Oa  the  oe»> 
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IB9,  ikeemiv-aff  of  Imt  dan^ttorvM  btaudf 
•  OMghV  man,  the  bratber  of  Um  doeen-widow 
Catbmriae,  sappoted  by  th*  duke,  aixl  in  ftvoor 
wUk  Uie  kiag.  Neveitbelni,  MM«mf  Manila 
dcterauoed  not  to  gire  way. 

"la  the  mean  time  joonieyed  Misi  Malin, 
witb  tke  CooBtea  Cecilia  Hoos  and  Master  Brik, 
M  hi*  bKH^-in-lav,  Pehr  Brahe,  at  Sundholm, 
in  the  provinoe  of  Weetgothland.  There  Erik 
kfi  her,  and  huleneilhim«eir to  Stockholm.  But 
MartaoK^  Maltha's  letter  afcami^aint  h^  airived 
there  befoK  him,  and  he  was  immediately  de- 
prired  of  his  fie£i  and  offices,  and  placed  in  cus- 
tody. Tboe  now  arose  an  aeiire  mediation  and 
•harp  wrang^Bgs  between  the  families  Scnre  and 
Slenbock,  whi^  at  length  cane  to  this  conda- 
sioit,  that  Eiik  was  again  sat  at  liberty.  Theie- 
UfOA  he  did  all  that  was  possible  to  win  OTer  to 
kut  the  relatioDs  of  Biliss  Malin,  and  he  sno- 
oeeded  with  ail  of  them  except  the  mother.  He 
Vfoie  10  the  Lothetsn  Academy  at  Rostock,  and 
rcceiTcd  ihenw  the  decision  of  the  theologians, 
irhich  he  fiirwaided  to  her,  that  marriages  be- 
tvtea  sistefs'  ehiUien  might  be  allowed;  oat  she 
paid  not  the  slightest  regard  to  it. 

"EiSc  and  Malin  now  despaired  of  ever  being 
aUe  to  soften  her;  it  was  now  a  year  and  a  qnar- 
lersiDoe  their  elopement;  they  passed  over  the 
Hsllindrsh  botdera,  were  tbue  mairied  by  a 
Danish  priest,  and  retnmed  the  same  day  to 
Tocpa,  where  the  wedding  was  celebrated.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  arranged  that  King  John, 
the  queen-widow,  the  Doka  Karl,  the  prince», 
the  cotincil  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  the  relations 
of  Stenbock,  shoakl  write  to  Madame  Maitha, 
and  entreat  lor  Erik  and  his  wife.  Bat  the  grief 
and  the  wanmh  of  the  mother  were  now  only  the 
more  aggravaied  bv  the  news  of  this  marriage, 
which  had  tafceo  plaoe  without  her  knowledge : 
and,  qiiie  of  all  the  solicitations 'on  their  behatl, 
she  woold  listen  to  nothing  more  reelecting  either 
her  daogfaler  or  her  son-in-law." 

Here  I  passed  a  moment  in  order  to  sound  the 
booom  of  Ms  dmt  mir^i  hean.  *'Is  it  really 
posatble,''  said  I,  "that  such  slabbomness  can 
oisal  How  can  any  one  be  ao  anbending  and 
krccoocilafbler 

"  It  is  naKasooable  I"  said  Jean  Jacqoes. 

"It  is iiralioaal!"  said 7aae  Maria. 

**  It  is  onnatanl  t"  growled  Bear,  with  a  hor- 
rible grimace. 

"itisrigfatr  cried  iUiiaUDsUrf,  with  a  voice 
of  Ihonder.  "  It  is  no  more  than  rightl  I  woold 
ta.ve  done  the  same  myself  I" 

"Ob-aol  that  yoa  woaM  not,  indeed  P'  said  I, 
while  I  looked  at  her  implorinciy. 

"The  hangpian  fetch  me,  U^n,  bat  I  would 
kave  done  it  r  said  she,  vet  more  violently,  and 
•note  her  fet  on  the  table  so  that  the  lights  tot- 
tered. "Yes,  that  woakl  I:  and  if  even  thon, 
Fraaciska,  badst  been  the  onender.  and  I  thy  real 
Bother  t  Yes,  I  wooU  thus  punisn  thee.  Thou 
shaoldst  Beyer  a^in  come  into  my  sight,  not 
even  if  the  king  himself  fell  down  at  mv  feet  and 
iapioied  it  'Easy  mother,  bad  habits;  strict 
aotKer,  good  habits.' " 

My  halt  swelled  within  we.  I  felt  the  «• 
tiavagance  of  M»  chin  nMi  notions,  bat  the 
worda,  "Wen  thoa  the  offender  and- 1  thv  real 
MMher."  prodaeed  the  most  singnlar  elect  on 
Me.  Th^  converted  me  at  OBoe  into  the  unhap- 
*r  Ifalia,  and  pot  ne  into  her  sitaation.  I  snf- 
ined  with,  i  deploied  her;  deeply  I  felt  all  the 
kanw  of  a  aoiiieT'*  wiath,  and  u  was  with  the 
MMMt  difieal^  that  I  ooaU  hskI  what  fiiflowa. 
K 


"The  mother's  RMntmaM  lay,  in  tha 
time,  beavjr  on  the  heart  of  the  daughter.  Sine* 
her  flight  oom  Htitaiagsholm,  Malia  had  never 
yet  worn  anything  but  moutning.  8he  had  re- 
ceived from  her  husband  «  makitode  of  jewels^ 
bat  she  had  never  needed  them.  She  wrote  vait- 
tinually  the  most  sorrowfal  letten  to  her  next  of 
kin,  praying  them  to  use  their  inflnenoe  in  her 
faehaul  Tte  incessant  prayers  of  her  soits-te- 
law,  and  at  length  the  whole  of  the  daa^ters, 
throwing  themselves  at  her  feet,  softened  Madame 
Martha,  and  she  gave  permission  for  the  two 
outcast  ones  to  retam. 

"  It  was  now  a  year  and  a  half  since  their 
marriage,  and, nearly  three  since  their  flight. 
Tliey  were  not|  however,  allowed  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  eutle,  but  must  inhabit  for  some 
weeks  the  little  Baih-hoose.  At  length,  throngb 
the  entreaties  of  the  brothen  and  sisters,  and  oi» 
account  of  the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  ill 
health  of  Malin,  tney  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
castle.  Malin  was  conducted  into  the  great  hall, 
where  Madame  Maitha  was  seated  in  the  ehair 
of  state,  and  all  the  children  stood  aroand.  As 
Malin  appeared  at  the  door,  the  mother  exclaim- 
ed, ■  Ah  i  thoa  unhappy  child !'  Then  fell  Mi^ 
lin  on  her  knees,  and  so  crept  forward  to  her 
mother,  imploring  forgiveness  with  tear*,  and 
laying  ner  head  against  her  knee." 

I  paoaed;  for  my  voiee  trembled,  and  teai* 
were  nigh.  My  heart  was  in  that  of  Malin.  At 
this  moment  Hit  ckirt  mire  pushed  the  table  from 
her,  arose,  and  with  a  pallid  coantenance,  and 
without  easting  a  glance  at  any  of  as,  marched 
with  great  strides  oat  of  the  room,  and  banged 
the  door  behind  her. 

We  sat  startled  and  confounded.  We  knew 
not  what  to  think.  Was  Md  ektre  mire  an(>ry  t 
or  was  she  movedt  Did  she  saspect  our  objectt 
01^-.  Bear  and  I  looked  inqoiringly  at  one  an- 
other. I  was  angry  with  myself,  and  with  the 
emotion  which  had  occasioned  me  to  intermpt 
the  reading  at  so  eventfal  a  moment.  Ma  ckrre 
mire,  through  this,  had  had  time  for  reflection, 
and  DOW  she  could  not  hear  the  best  part  of  the 
history — that  beautiful  ending  of  iL  Oh,  if  she 
could  but  have  heard  it!  It  mast  have  made 
her  feel  how  beaaliful  it  is  to  be  recopciletl,  and 
King  Martha's  example  woahl  probably  nav« 
operated  with  her.  I  longed,  inexpressibly,  for 
her  return.  Bat  one  quarter  of  an  hour  went  by 
alter  another,  and  Ma  dure  mire  came  not  back. 
Very  mournl'nl  wras  I  as  supper  wa.s  announcetl; 
at  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that  Ma  chert 
mire  would  not  come  to  table.  She  had  head- 
ache, and  was  already  gone  to  betl,  wishing  a» 
a  gx>od  sapper  and  a  good-night.  1  was  restless 
aiid  out  ol  hamour,  and  Bear  was  (he  same.  We 
knew  not  what  to  think  of  the  poNition  of  things. 
Immediately  alter  supper,  we  tuol<  leave  of  Jeaa 
Jacques  and  Jane  Maria.  On  our  way  home 
we  became  rather  less  dissatisfied  with  oar  even- 
ing. Our  attempt  could  not  be  said  to  have  to- 
tafiy  foiled.  The  reading  had  produced  a  pow- 
erful eOect;  and  the  excitement  which  Ma  chire 
wUre  had  shown  might,  with  greater  probability, 
receive  a  good  than  a  prejudicial  interpreiaiiun. 
We  resolved  that  Bear  should  the  next  day,  un- 
der colour  of  business  with  Jean  Jacaues,  drive 
to  Carlsibrs,  and  discotrer  how  it  stooa  with  M» 
ehire  mire.  We  talked  of  the  principles  of  se- 
verity which  she  mainuined.  I  did  battle  againit 
them.  I  asseited,  "Not  irreconcilable  severity, 
bat  imther  an  they  wisdtna  and  love  which  briat 
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into  a  ftmily  vixtaei  pwitf  of  mannen,  and 
peace." 

"  That  is  tlie  beantifnl  doctrine  of  our  time, 
Fanny,"  answered  Bear;  "  balMn  dire  mire  be- 
JoBgs  to  a  period  in  which  the  better  portion  en- 
deavoured to  oppose  overdriven  severity  as  an 
«mbanl(ment  against  the  growing  demoralization 
«f  tlie  maltitade.  She  was  educated  in  the  strict- 
est principles.  Nature  and  circomsiances  have 
co-operated,  in  addition,  to  confirm  and  harden 
her  m  them.  The  ground  itself  is  good ;  it  is 
aimply  the  one-sided  conception  and  application 
— heavens !  we  are  already  at  home!" 

To-day  Bear  went,  as  agreed,  to  Carisfors. 
Md  cUre  mire  was  not  to  be  seen ;  still  kept  her 
chamber;  and  announced,  through  Elsa,  that  she 
could  see  no  one.  What  will  come  of  it  t  Bru- 
no will  certainly  come  hither  this  evening;  Tvonld 
ihat  we  had  more  agreeable  intelligence  for  him ! 

Augvst  SSUi. 

I  have  not  written  to  you  for  several  days.  I 
am  so  restles-s.  There  is  no  change  in  Ma  dire 
mire  since  I  wrote.  Jean  Jacques,  who,  with 
the  acquiescence  of  Bmno,  is  made  acquainted 
-with  all  relating  to  the  matter,  sends  us  daily  tn- 
telHgence.  Ma  dire  mhre  will  see  no  one,  con- 
4inues  shut  up  in  her  chamber,  and  all  within  is 
silent  as  the  grave.  Elsa  alone  passes  in  and 
out  like  a  shadow,  and  answers  all  inquiries 
with  a  shake  of  the  head.  Bmno  has  visited  ns 
every  day,  in  the  most  miserable  state  of  mind. 
He  comes  as  the  evening  closes  in,  asks  the  same 
questions,  receives  the  same  answers,  and  sees 
«wav  with  the  eyebrows  drawn  closely  togeUier, 
and  his  .gloomy  gaze  riveted  on  the  eailh.  Some- 
times by  night  we  hear,  on  the  wind,  trom  Ramm, 
the  sorrowful  bat  beautiful  sounds  which  once 
delighted  me  so  much  on  the  Svanft.  They  rise 
and  sink  like  mysterious  sighs.  It  seems  then 
40  me  as  if  there  hovered  over  the  water  a  spirit 
banished  from  bliss,  .and  which  would  conmiu- 
aicate  to  me  its  torments.  I  would  on  no  ac- 
count that,  Serena  should  hear  these  sounds. 
They  pierce  deep  into  the  heart;  and,  to  avoid 
weeping,  I  am  obliged  to  bury  my  bead  is  the 
pillow. 

Serena  I  Oh,  she  has  probably  idready  heard 
mote  than  is  for  her  quiet  I  But  what  I  know 
Dot  It  is  singitltir  that  she  should  not  let  me 
Itnow ;  and  she  is  by  no  means  of  a  reserved 
character.  She  came,  last  evening,  with  her 
grand-parents.  The  good  old  people  came,  they 
said,  to  thank  me  ibr  her.  I  thanked  them  for 
ker.  Oold-gelb  was  with  them,  bat  the  little  dis-. 
iipated  thing  was  not  so  true  as  usual  to  its  mis- 
tress, but  flew  restlessly  in  and  out  of  the  win- 
dow; at  length  he  took  his  way  across  the  lake 
to  Srans,  and  we  lost  sight  of  him.  We  waited 
in  expectation  of  bis  return,  but  in  vain.  It  grew 
late:  and  Serena,  anxious  about  her  little  favour- 
ite, betook  hersaf  to  Svao6,  in  order  to  entice 
him  back.  But  she  stayed  long,  far  too  long,  out 
We  became  uneasy  on  her  account— I  most  of 
all  r  for  I  knew  not  what  presentiment  it  was 
which  said  to  me, "  Bruno  has  part  in  this  delay." 
I  could  endure  no  longer  to  remain  in  this  un- 
certainty ;  but,  whispering  a  word  in  Bear's  ear, 
left  him  to  entertain  our  venerable  guests,  ran  to 
the  shore,  took  a  Jittle  boat,  and  proceeded  in 
quest  of  Serena.  I  arrived  on  Svanft  precisely 
at  the  right  moment  to  receive  S«rena,  half  dead, 
in  my  arms,  and  to  see  Bruno  standing  there 
more  like  a  pillar  of  salt  than  a  living  raan.  I 
led  Serma  to  the  house.  On  the  way  she  recov- 
andfaanel^  and  the  death-like  stiUoen  lesolrcd 


itself  into  a  flood  of  tean.  She  wept  to  ezoa^ 
sively  and  so  passionately  that  I  was  beside  my- 
self "  Has  this  man  insulted  thee,  Serena  1  I 
Will  detest,  I  will  not  know  any  more  of  him  I" 

"  Oh,  no,  no  I"  answered  Serena ;  "  bat — he  ia 
so  unhappy  I" 

I  con  Id  learn  nothing  more  from  her,  deeply-ex- 
cited as  she  was.  Gold-gelb  flew  iwiitenng  be- 
tween us.  I  had  been  quite  in  trouble  about  the 
little  creature.  I  rowed  slowly,  on  purpose  that 
Serena  might  weep  at  her  leisure.  It  was  grow- 
ing dark  as  we  arrived.  The  old  people,  con- 
tented to  have  their  dariing  again,  made  no  iit- 
quiries  about  the  cause  of  her  stay.  She  became 
more  composed,  and  the  twilight  concealed  her 
tearful  eyes.  To-day  I  have  received  a  note  trom 
her  by  Bear,  in  which  she  tells  me  that  she  is 
quite  calm  again,  and  begs  me  "  not  to  be  uneasy 
on  her  account,  and  at  present  to  ask  nothing; 
in  a  while  I  shall  know  all."  For  the  rest,  she 
writes  so  kindly^  so  cordially,  it  is  impossible  to 
be  angry  with  her.  But  it  is  singular  that  we 
should  both  have  secrets  which  we  keep  froia 
one  another,  and  both  of  them  secrets  which  con- 
cern Bruno. 

later. 

Bnmo  was  here  jnst  now;  dark  as  ever.  He 
went  away  with  a  wild  look,  saying, "  I  shall  not 
come  agam.  If  any  change  takes  place,  let  me 
know  it."    He  left- as  without  an  acliev. 

It  is  now  six  dajrs  since  the  evening  on  which 
I  read  the  history  of  Erik  Stenhock  and  Malia 
Store.  Md  dire  rnire  remains  the  same.  Ah  I 
what  will  be  the  end  of  these  things  1  God  help 
osl 

A  STRAKOEB  LADT  TO  THE  READKB,  BUT  B8PSCIAL- 
LT  TO  THE  TODNS  LADT  REAnEB. 

Yonng  maiden,  who  hast  merely  gone  bota- 
nizing into  the  land  of  Romance,  and  there  picked 
up  thy  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the  world ;  who, 
on  thy  entrance  into  society,  anticipaiest,  with  a 
fearful  pleasure,  that  the  men  will  busy  them- 
selves about  thee,  either  as  the  butterfly  about 
the  rose,  or  the  spider  about  the  fly— a  word  to 
thee.  Be  at  rest;  the  world  is  not  so  fearfuL 
The  men  have  too  much  to  do  with  themselves. 
Thoa  wilt  have  to  experience  that  they  will  in- 
quire no  more  after  thee  than  ailer  the  moon,  and 
sometimes  even  less.  Thoa  armest  thyself  thoa 
of  seventeen  years,  to  resist  the  storm  of  life; 
ah  I  thou  wilt  probably  come  to  have  more  to  da 
with  its  inaction.  Bat  let  not  thy  courage  fail : 
there  are  life  and  love  in  the  world  in  richest 
abtmdance,  bat  not  often  in  the  form  in  which 
they  for  the  most  part  are  exhibited  in  romances. 
The  romancer  distils  life;  he  makes  a  day  oat 
of  ten  years,  and  out  of  a  hundred  grains  oi^cnim 
draws  one  drop  of  spirit;  it  is  his  trade.  The 
reality  proceeds  in  another  maimer.  Rarely 
come  the  great  events,  the  powert'ul  scenes  of 
passion.  They  belong,  in  every-day  life,  not  to 
the  rule,  but  to  the  exceptions.  On  that  account, 
thou  good  creature!  sit  not  and  wait,  or  thoa 
wilt  sufl^r  tedium.  Seek  not  the  affluence  of 
life  without  thee;  create  it  in  thy  own  bosom. 
Love !  love  the  heaven,  nature,  wisdom,  all  that 
is  good  around  thee,  and  thy  life  will  become 
rich;  the  sails  of  its  air-ship  will  fill  with  the 
fresh  wind,  and  so  gradually  soar  ap  to  the  na- 
tive regions  of  light  and  love. 

But  why  am  I  sayinr  all  thisi  In  tnirh,  be- 
cause, in  order  to  help  Madame  Werner  with  her 
every-day  story— she  wished  to  make  a  romanea 
of  it,  bm  it  was  not  her  lot— I  most  now  akeuh 
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Me  of  those  ezccptioaKeim,  which  occur  oSan- 
«r  IB  books  than  la  life  iiselL     ^ 

It  was  ereniog,  and  one  of  ttuDse  erenings  in 
wkLh  a  ioTiog  peace  breathes  throughout  Ni- 
lare,  and  man  is  iDVolnniarily  led  lo  a  feeling 
aad  scntiineDt  of  ihat  day  in  which  all  yet  was 
good.  Glowing  and  pure,  the  vaoli  or  heaven 
«xpaaded  itself  orer  the  earth:  and  the  earth 
atuod  like  a  Oothic-crowned  and  happy  bride  be- 
•ealh  the  tiride-caoopy,  smiling,  still,  and  in  full 
ietmf.  Tin  son  sbone  upon  golden  com  and 
ra^y  finita.  Tbick-foliaged  and  hushed,  the 
4i«es  minoted  themselres  in  the  clear  lake. 
Bere  rose  the  twitter  of  a  bird,  and  there  the 
aoog  of  a  peacefal  Toioe.  All  seemed  full  of  en- 
joymdU. 

It  was  then  that  Serena's  light  bark,  like  a 
leaC-btaach  with  its  blossom,  floated  souly  over 
the  qoiet  waters.  Then  was  it,  too,  that  an  eye, 
loolnne  frum  the  gray  Ramm  with  a  telescope, 
direei^  itsdf  towanu  the  innocent  Rosenvik. 
Brano  sees  the  little  bark  push  from  the  shore; 
(oeases  whom  it  bears;  and  an  inetpressible 
yeaning,  a  mighty  desire,  fills  his  soul.  That 
•eaipesiaoas  heart,  which  long  had  beaten  in  wild 
4isqai*i,  chat  scorched-ap  feeUng,  which  through 
^yt  and  aights  of  agony  had  preyed  on  itself, 
pasted  after  reCreshment  and  repose.  There  is 
a  siaioom  more  boming  than  that  of  the  African 
iesenr;  there  is  a  fountain  more  quickening 
and  thimed  after  thzm  those  in  the  oasis  of  these 
desens.  Brtino  is  the  pilgrim,  consumed  with 
the  lire  of  (onuring  feeling ;  Svand  is  the  oasis, 
ia  whoae  bosom  babbles  the  &esh  water  of  life. 
For  she  is  there — she,  with  the  pore  heart,  with 
the  clear,  heaveoly  glance;  and  in  the  presence 
of  her,  of  the  gentle  woman,  in  Serena's  pres- 
eace,  Bmno  yearns  afker  rest,  after  Ule— longs- 
ami— sails  forth. 

"Hast  tboa  eatend  into  the  treasure^cham- 
bcn  of  the  snow  1  or  hast  thou  seen  how  (he  light 
IHneth  itself  1  Bast  thou  entered  imo  the  cav- 
ens  of  the  seal  Han  thoa  wandered  through 
the  alTSses  of  the  deepi" 

W«l  might  the  nniathomable  Creator  of  na- 
tare  and  the  human  heart  thus  ask,  and  well 
aaight  the  eaithfy  inquirer,  like  Job,  lay  his  hand 
OB  bis  month,  and  be  stiU.  Into  the  depths  of 
the  hmaan  bean,  more  than  into  any  other,  it  is 
dw  Eternal  eye  alone  which  can  penetrate,  and 
behokl  how  the  light  ^rings  up»  imd  how  night 
and  storm  cobm^ 

Bmao  was  like  the  climate  nnder  the  Line. 
A  stream  of  fire  went  through  his  soul,  and  un- 
der its  iafloence  lay  all  his  feelings.  Hence, 
aow,  this  dead  quiet,  and  then,  again,  this  raging 
tempest,  with  its  devastating  power;  hence,  also, 
this  loziuyof  ieeling,  life,  ana  lore,  which  some- 
limes  bona  forth  so  mightily,  and,  like  the  rapid 
wegetatiaa  of  a  lara-scorched  soil,  aad  like  love 
itself,  baries  in  ite  breast  all  traces  of  violence 
aoid  ofieoce.  And  thus  it  happened,  that,  in  the 
beauty  of  the  evening,  sailing  over  ihe  quiet  wa- 
tefs  to  the  litde  island,  where  goodness  and  peace 
bad  DOW  made  their  home,  Bmno  gathered  a 
tempest  into  his  bosom,  and  felt  baming  sensa- 
ttoas  pass  throogh  his  soul  like  jagged  ligbt- 
■iags.  A  secret  wrath  against  somewhat,  an  in- 
faite  desire  after  something,  a  fever,  a  torment, 
flowed  fiereely  in  his  bosom.  There  are  word.« 
which  can  annihilate,  flames  which  can  make 
Messed — be  stands  on  the  margin  of  the  little  isl- 
Md,  like  the  spirit  of  a  Tolcaao. 

Sereoa  stood  beneath  an  oak.  Above  thai 
S^  MMl  beamiftil  aera.  h-head,  the  lofty  boughs  I 


stretched  themselres  lovingly.  There  lay  a 
cloud  of  sadness  on  her  innocent  brow :  aad, 
sadl^  smiling,  looked  she  at  Qold-gelb,  which,  at 
the  mviting  tones  of  her  voice,  now  desceiMed 
from  brancn  to  branch,  and  finally  alighted  oa 
her  hand.  But,  soddenly,  he  flew  in  alarm  away, 
and  Bruno's  dark,  tall  form  stood  before  her. 
She  blushed,  trembled,  but  continued  still,  aad 
looked  up  to  him  with  her  clear  Madonna  gaze. 
Bruno  looked  on  her.  and  his  soul  became  calm- 
er; that  inexpressible  pleasure  diffused  itself 
over  his  mind  which  he  never  experienced  but  ia 
her  presence.  Bat  this  feeling  teU  now  like  a 
rose  upon  glowing  coals ;  for  a  moment  mitiga- 
ted, in  the  next,  that  fire  only  drew  iiresh  nalii- 
ment  from  iu 

"  Will  you  also  fly  me  1  Will  you,  too,  cast 
me  from  you  T'  asked  he,  with  his  dark,  flaming 
eyes  fixed  on  her.  And,  as  she  still  gazed  on 
him  with  an  inquiring  and  troubled  look,  be 
said,  "  Serena  I  speak  to  me  one  friendly  word. 
My  soul  needs  iL" 

"  Friend  of  my  childhood  1"  said  Serena  with 
her  angel's  voice,  and  extended  to  him  her  hand. 

"Ob,  Serena!''  said  be,  while  he  raised  her 
hand  to  his  lips,  "hear  me,  I  must  speak  with 
you  t  Seat  voutself  beside  me.  You  will  nott 
Will  you,  tnen,  not  bestow  a  moment  on  the 
friend  of  your  childhood  1" 

There  was  in  his  look  so  much  of  beseeching: 
so  much  of  anguish,  that  Serena  could  not  rniS 
it;  she  seated  herself  on  a  mossKMjvered  stone. 
He  placed  himself  before  her  on  his  knees ;  there 
was  something  childlike,  something  tender  and 
mild,  in  his  whole  bearing.  He  g^zed  on  her 
and  the  fire  in  his  eyes  melted  into  a  feeling  of 
inexpressible  tenderness;  tears  glittered  thers. 
He  spoke  not,  but  on  his  fine  lips  lay  fiery  and 
sweet  thoughts.  They  opened,  and  thus  be  be- 
sought her. 

"  Say  Um  to  me,  Serena!  Oh,  say  lien,  as 
then  when  we  were  children  I  children,  happy 
children ;  bridegroom  and  bride  I" 

Tears  bedewed  Serena's  deprwsed  eyelids,  b«t 
she  hesitated. 

"  Say  tkmt  f  imploied  Bmno,  more  rehemeat- 
ly,  more  fiercely.  "Serena!  good,  lovely  Se- 
rena I  callme<Mw^ 

Serena  hesitated  still.  Deeply  did  she  feel  th« 
consequences 'of  this  word  and  of  this  moment. 

"You  will  not !"  exclaimed  Bmno,  as  be  arose. 
"  Serena!  then  am  I  totally  indiffiirent  to  you  1" 

"  Oh,  no,  no !"  replied  Serena,  deeply  moved. ' 

"Not  1"  began  Bmno  again,  fiercely,  and  seized, 
her  hand.  "Oh,  Serena!  torture  me  no  longer. 
Leare  me  not  in  this  rending  doobt.  Oh,  speak! 
Will,  can  Serena  love  met'' 

Serena  looked  at  him  with  tearfhl  eyes,  and 
said, "  Yes."    Her  whole  soul  lay  in  this  answer. 

"Oh,  then,  must  you  become  mine,  hearenly 
being,"  exclaimed  Bruno,  embracing  her  knees 
with  passionate  joy.  "Sisrena,  thou  wilt,  thoa 
must  become  mute!  Tremble  not  Spurn  me 
not  from  thee,  noble  and  adored  angel!  Ober 
thy  heart,  listen  lo  my  lovCjand  happiness  shaU 
be  my  lot  upon  earth.  Wherefore  tremblest 
thou  1  As  I  was  a  child,  and  carried  thee  about 
in  my  arms  through  the  woods  of  Ramm,  and 
spratig  with  thee  over  many  a  golf^  then  thoa 
didst  not  tremble.  Oh !  as  in  me  days  of  mr 
childhood,  will  I  bear  thee  my  whole  lite  through 
in  my  arms,  and  hold  thee  securely  to  my  bosom. 
Let  every  doubt,  every  uncertainly,  vanish  in  this 
moment;  we  will  bind  fate  with  our  afiectioa 
Serena,  give  me  now  thy  troth!  swear  U)  btcom* 
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nine;  swear,  that  henceforth  nothing  shall  sey- 
araie  us." 

"Bruno!  Bruno  I"  said  Serena,  terrified  with 
Us  vehemence, "  tiaf  e  yon  foi;gotten— your  moth- 
ef— my  parents  V 

"  Forgotten  1  No  1  I  have  not  foisjotten  them, 
nor  those  customs  and  usages  which  lay  the  life 
of  the  heart  in  bondage.  I  have  not  forgotten 
them  J  but  thev  bind  me  not.  I  acknowlSge  a 
higher  power  than  theirs ;  I  know  a  higher  world 
than  that  in  which  they  rule  and  fetter.  But  I 
understand  thy  anxiety.  Like  the  flower  on  the 
island  here  hast  thou  grown  up.  till  thou  hast 
ceased  to  feel  and  believe  that  tnere  is  a  world 
beyond  it.  But  the  world  is  great,  Serena ;  and, 
for  two  hearts  which  beat  in  unison,  there  are  a 
hundred  o^  paiadisM.  There  are  other  climes 
than  this  in  which  thou  wast  bom ;  other  reli- 
gions, other  manners;  but  the  sun  and  love  rule 
everywhere.  I  have  seen  this  beautiful  world. 
I  have  seen  there  the  lift  free  from  fetters — mill- 
ions of  beings  live  in  this  atmosphere  of  freedom, 
and  obev  oiiiy  the  dictates  of  the  heart — " 

"  And  were  they  happy.  Bruno  1  Were  thev 
contented,  these  t)eing!>  who  had  renounced  all 
the  commands  of  Heaven  1  Were  vou  yourself 
luppy  In  this  world  which  yon  extol  so  highly  V 

"Happy  I  No,  that  I  was  not;  because  I  bad 
found  no  Serena.  Bnt  now — oh,  hear  me,  Se- 
rena !  and  reflect  that  my  life  depends  upon  thy 
answer.  If  everything  should  oppose  itself  to 
our  tinion,  wilt  thou  not  vet  become  mine  1  Or 
say,  what  better  can  lire  offer  than  boundless 
love  1  Life,  Serena^s  poor,  is  miserable,  when 
lore  exalts  it  not.  That  Almighty  Being  who 
implaiKed  in  us  the  necessity  of  happiness,  he 
has  not  commanded  us  to  renounce  it.  He  who 
kindled  the  leading  star  of  love  in  the  heart,  can- 
not desire  that  we  should  contemn  its  guidance. 
Serena,  I  love  thee  t  I  will  lay  my  soul  in  thy 
hand,  and  say,  *  Do  with  it  what  thou  wilt,  but  be 
mine  for  ever  t'  Oh  I  let  me  cMidnct  thee  out  of 
this  narrow  comer  of  the  world,  where  thy  life 
will  wither  and  fade  away ;  let  me  Introdncetbee 
to  a  life  of  freedom  and  iogr.  Give  me  thy  hand, 
as  thon  hast  given  me  tbv  heart ;  become,  in  an- 
other eonntry,  under  a  nirer  heaven,  my  wife. 
Thy  path  shall  be  streti^n  with  roses;  riches  shall 
be  at  thy  command;  thoa  shall  open  thy  hand, 
•nd  make  men  hap;^ ;  and  I  will  thank  thee  for 
all,  for  everything,  with  a  love  which  shall  have 
ae  counterpart  on  earth.  I  will  create  thee  a  par- 
adise out  of  whatever  is  beautiful  in  nature,  and 
'  •tet'is  good  and  joyfol  in  life.  Serena*  what 
eanst  thou  there  find  wanting  1" 

"  Peace,"  answered  Serena,  as  she  arose,  and 
her  bosom  laboured  with  desperate  emotion ; 
"peace  with  niTself  I  peace  with  Heaven  I" 

"So,"  said  Bruno,  slowly^  as  he  also  arose, 
•nd  fixed  his  flMhiiw  eyes  with  an  indescribable 
expression  of  aoomiul  reproach  on  Serena,  "  so, 
Serena,  thou  also  art  but  one  of  the  ordinary 
tribe  of  women  I  Their  love  is  bnt  a  house- 
lamp,  a  faint  and  timid  flame,  which  can  only 
Mtn  in  a  well-closed  room.  Thou  wilt  not  make 
me  happy — thou  Wik  not  follow  the  dictates  of 
thy  heart,  since  thon  tremblest  for  thy  eternal 
salvation  I  Thon  wilt  not  make  the  slightest  of- 
ftring  for  him  who  is  ready  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing for  thee.  And  this  is  called  virtue!  Oh, 
weak,  miserable  selSshness!  Bnt  listen  I"  and 
he  approhched  her  with  a  daring  wildness;  "I 
will  iMch  thee  whatlove,  what  true  love  is  I  And 
yoi,  pnlka)^  thou  dost  not  understand  me,  pious 
asaideat    Knowest  thon  what  sacriJ&cs  he  who 


truly  loves  can  make,  without  a  thought  t   IftaL 

even  his  eternal  happiness  I  Oh,  that  thon  mi. 
doomed  to  the  deepest  and  most  fiery  gulf  ol 
hell!  I  would,  with  boundless  joy,  plunge  my. 
self  in,  that  1  might  be  damned  with  thee,  ana 
there,  with  thee  in  the  bottomless  ahysit,  I  wouk 
despise  the  thunders  and  the  felicity  of  heaven  i 
But  thon  comprehendest  me  not ;  Uiou  knowesi 
not  what  love  is !" 

Serena  leaned  her  forehead  on  her  hand;  a  fei^ 
rible  convulsion  raged  in  her  spirit.  Night  an4 
lightnings  alternated  there.  Ah!  Serena  knew 
what  true  love  was,  and  Bruno's  words  found  aa 
echo  in  her  soul.  For  a  moment  its  transparen- 
cy became  clouded,  and  the  mighty  consequen- 
ces of  this  sacrifice  were  no  longer  clear  in  it. 
In  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  anguish,  she  raised 
her  eyes  and  her  clasped  bands  towards  heaven, 
and  spoke  as  if  unconsciously.  "  They  wonn 
be  miserable ;  they  would  get  up  in  the  morning 
and  find  me  not ;  tney  would  go  to  bed  with  teat* 
for  their  child!" 

Bruno  saw  what  was  passing  in  her  heart. 
Demoniac  powers  took  possession  of  his  soul, 
and  they  exulted  as  they  saw  her  waver ;  and  in 
his  eyes  were  fiames,  and  in  his  voice  a  tone, 
boldly  insinuating— before  such,  angels  hav« 
fallen! 

"  Oh,  Serena  I  let  no  childish  weakness  mls- 
gnide  thee  to  belie  thy  own  heart.  Be  strong,  be 
true  to  thy  love,  and  confide  in  me.  Be  mine, 
and  I  will  recompense  every  pain,  and  I  will 
change  every  sigh  which  disinros  thee  into  hap- 
piness. Away  with  pusillanimous  fear!  Con- 
quer, ray  Serena,  the  ordinary  weakness  of  thr 
sex.  Give  me  that  assurance,  that  oath  which 
will  elevate  me  above  all  the  changes  of  fortune, 
all  the  menaces  of  fate:  which  will  confer  a 
home  on  the  banished,  blessings  on  the  cursed, 
and  peace  on  my  heart  Oh !  my  Serena !  whjr 
hesitate  1  why  waver  1  Art  thon  not  already 
minel  Were  not  our  souls  united  in  ehilcl- 
hood  1  Are  they  not  now  warmed  with  one 
flame  Y  Serena,  we  are  already  one  I  one  before 
him  who  poured  his  love  into  our  hearts.  Or 
dost  thon  believe  that  they  could  be  separated  t 
Never,  Serena  t  beloved  as  my  own  life,  thou  art 
mine!  mine!" 

He  had  seized  her  band ;  with  a  passionale 
and  irresistible  force  he  drew  her  closer  to  his 
bosom'.  There  ate  hidden,  marvellous  inspira- 
tions, through  which  the  tempted,  biK  pure  snip- 
it  receives  strength  to  triumph  over  even  that 
which  is  dearest  to  it  It  was  such  which 
sprung  up  in  Serena's  soul,  and  filled  it  at  once 
with  desperation  and  Divine  light  To  resiat 
Bmno's  power  she  must  tear  herself  loose  from 
him ;  and  to  his  words,  "  Thon  art  mii>e,  mine  I" 
she  answered,  shuddering, "  No,  I  love  thee  not  V 

"  Thou  mayest  think  so,"  exclaimed  Bruno, 
with  a  demoniac  smile,  "  bnt  thon  deceirest  tb]^- 
self."  He  embraced  her,  pres.sed  hi?  hand  on 
her  heart,  and  proceeded,  with  a  triampham  ex- 
pression, "  Thou  lovest  me  as  I  love  thee !  By 
the  beating  of  this  bean,  I  swear  that,  if  thos 
refbsest  me,  this  love  wilt  blanch  thy  cheek,  and 
misery  will  become  thine.  In  vain  dosi  thou  re- 
sist nie ;  in  vain  dost  thon  deceive  tby.srlf.  As 
certain  as  thy  heart  beats  beneath  my  hand,  has 
a  higher  Power  united  our  (htes.  Resist  it  not 
It  is  in  vain,  Serena ;  thou  art  mine  I" 

Serena  stood  motionless;  her  dark  eyelashes 
sunk  upon  her  pale  cheeks ;  fainter  ana  fainter 
beat  her  heart  beoeatb  Bruno's  bnming  hand; 
yet,  like  the  whispering  of  a  spirit,  dear,  so\ 
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mwtaBy  aad  marreDoiitlr  penetnting,  issmd 
fl«n  ber  lipK  the  vords,  "Ho,  I  lore  (bee  doc  I" 
An  icr  chill  weal  throagh  Bruno's  yeitu.  A 
voice  like  thia,  words  thos  pronounced,  be  bad 
aerer  yet  experienced ;  and  Serena  leaned,  like 
a  marble  image,  on  his  breait,  so  cold,  so  still, 
so — dead.  He  released  her;  he  gazed  on  her 
vith  a  wild  dismay.  "  I  love  thee  not !"  lepeai- 
«d  Serena,  and  stepped  backward,  her  cheeks 

aing  every  moment  a  more  deathly  pale- 

,  ber  beaiTt  beating  erer  fainter. 

senna !"  shoated  Bruno,  with  a  voice  which 
might  have  awakened  the  diead  from  tiieir  ever- 
lasting sleep.  Serena  sighed  deeply.  "No,  Hove 
ihee  not  I"  repeated  she  yet  again,  with  a  firmer 
and  dearer  tone.  Her  knees  failed  her;  she 
^roald  kave  fallen  to  the  grooitd  if  Franiiska 
had  not  arrived  at  that  moment  and  received  her 
in  her  aims. 

BBtmo  TO  nnsNA. 
"  Tet  oace  mote  these  words  t  Speak  them 
ooce  again,  and  no  sigh  of  love  or  pain,  on  my 
Mut,  shall  ever  disturb  your  quiet  more.  But, 
Serena !  if  you  deceived  me,  if  yon  deceived 
yourself  in  that  moment,  if  your  heart  abjures 
Ifae  words  which  your  lips  spoke,  then  hear  me 
yet  this  mce.  My  impetuosity  wounded  you. 
Fofgive  me  this,  Serena ;  it  is  now  passecL  I 
am  qaiet ;  and,  at  the  same  lime,  this  restless, 
this  thirsting  heart  yearns  for  the  belief  that  it 
beats  not  alone ;  and,  if  unworthy  of  it,  will  I 
atiU  believe  that  I  am  beloved.  I  stand  on  the 
crisis  of  my  life.  Love  alone  can  save  me.  I 
kave  a  mother;  I  have  trespassed  against  her, 
and  she  has  cursed  me.  I  nope  not  for  recon- 
ciliatioa  with  her,  although  I  seek  it.  If  this 
be  denied  me,  shall  I  then  despair,  Serena  1 
Will  no  dear  heart  bind  me  last  to  lifel  Will 
BO  angel  ibUow  me  into  the  wilderness  1  Oh, 
Serena!  dost  thou  love  me,  and  hast  thoa  net 
eoniage  to  share  my  fate?  See,  I  will  not  adorn 
the  ptoqject  of  oar  fatnie;  I  will  not  inrilc  thee 
to  sbaie  happiness  and  joy;  I  call  thee  to  a  par- 
tieipatioa  or  sorrow  ana  teai^  Perhaps  our  fn- 
tare  may  be  dark ;  perhaps  thy  heart  may  never 
Cad  peace  on  my  bosom;  perhaps  even  thy 
chrceKs  blanch  beiteath  my  kisses ;  out  yet,  yet  I 
aA  thee,  Seraa,  hast  thoa  not  courage,  not  h>ve 
enough,  with  me  and  for  me  to  sufier  1  Serena  I 
there  are  suflerings,  sufferings  to  the  death,  which 
aie  not  bitter;  which  possess  their  own  great, 
their  marvelloos  enjoyment.  Great  is  the  oower 
of  love,  even  to  make  happy  the  night  or  pain. 
Yet  howl  When  the  rejected  one  breathes 
peacefully  at  thy  side ;  when  his  eye,  through 
thee,  raises  itself  towaids  a  heaven  where  dwell 
mercy  and  love,  and  when  this  eye  then  rests  on 
thee  with  infinite  thanks  and  blessings— Sereita, 
cooldst  thou  then  be  unhappv  1  And  if  even 
thy  cheek  grew  pale,  if  thou  leanedst  thy  head 
against  a  bosom  volch  was  filled  with  thee 
akoe ;  and  if  in  death  thy  pae  met  a  look  of 
unspokable  love,  which,  living  only  in  thee, 
with  thee  will  be  extinguished,  and  on  reawaklog 
seek  ooly  thee  1  Oh,  Serena!  together  to  love,  to 
tttSer,  u>  a^oy ;  together  to  die,  to  be  one  here 
and  beyond  the  grave — this  was  my  dream  as  I 
saw  thee.  Was  it  a  dream  1  Ob,  Serena  I  was 
k  a  dream,  which  I  felt  as  the  reality  of  my  ez- 
isKnce,  as  the  solution  of  its  yet  nocomprenend- 
ed  enigma  1  Serena !  answer  me  with  the  truth 
which  lived  so  lieaatifully  on  thy  childish  lips — 
I  ask  onee  m'-ie,  was  it  a  dream  1  Say,  aol 
aid  be  mine.    Or  repeat  year  last  w  jrds." 


aauM A  TO  ntnfo. 

"No,  Bruno  t  I  will  not  repeat  those  words  I 
They  were  not  the  truth.  It  was  the  fear  of  my 
own  weakness  which  called  them  forth.  If  it 
can  do  yon  good,  Bruno,  if  it  can  be  a  solace  to 
your  heart,  then  receive  my  assurance — I  love 
you  I  To  share  life  and  sorrow  with  you  would 
be  happiness  for  me.  But,  Bruno,  bear  this,  my 
last  word.  I  write  to  you  by  the  bed  of  my 
grandparents'  rest.  They  slumber  softly;  my 
voice  has  soothed  them  to  repose.  The  light  oi 
the  lamp  falls  on  their  revereace-insplriag  Beads, 
and  illumines  their  gray  hairs.  Bruno,  here  is 
my  post,  and  I  will  not  move  from  it,  let  my 
heart  suffer  what  It  wiU.  To  make  glad  ana 
peaceful  the  life  of  the  two  aged  parents  who 
have  cherished  my  childhood,  and  my  whole  life 
till  now,  that  is  my  office,  and  my  dearest  duty. 
The  lamp  which  enlightens  the  evening  of  their 
days  Providence  has  placed  in  my  hands,  and  I 
will  protect  it  faithfully  to  my  last  sigh.  Oh, 
Bruno  I  if  von  will  win  me,  you  must  first  win 
these.  Only  when  thejr  can  with  joy  lay  my 
hand  in  yours,  can  I  joyfully  and  confidently 
consent  to  it.    The  way  to  me  is  ihrou^b  (hem. 

"  And  if  this  mast  be  for  you  a  parting  salu- 
tation, then  fare  you  well,  Bruno  I  God  blesa 
yon !  Wherever  your  path  may  lead,  think  that 
a  true  and  sympathizing  heart  loUuws  you  with 
blessings  and  prayers. 

"  Bruno !  friend  of  my  childhood  I  I  would 
say  something  which  should  give  you  peace,  I 
fear  that  you  deem  me  cold  and  indiUerem.  That 
pains  me.  But  I  know  that  there  is  another  and 
a  better  world;  there  will  you  better  read,  my 
hejirt,  there  will  you  pardon  your     Seb£>ia  " 


CHAPTER  XII. 

rBARZISKl  WSRNCB  TO  KIBIA  L -. 

^  «  AflsntVM,  Augu$i  31j^. 

Fob  twa  Says  aAar  I  last  -wrote  to  yoo  we 
waited  in  gnat  naeaaiiKss;  but,  as  not  the  slight- 
est ehange  in  the  stale  of  M»  dUr*  mire  was 
made  known  to  ns,  Bear  proceeded  to  Carlsfora, 
and  spoke  sternly  to  Elsa,  so  as  to  make  her  talk. 
Then  spoke  she  out  plaMy,  that  Md  cUre  mire 
was  v^  mnch  the  same  as  she  was  fifteen  years 
aga  Slie  does  not  sleep  of  nights,  speaks  not, 
eais  and  drinks  next  to  nothing.  She  has  the 
room  kept  dark,  sits  constantly  with  her  face 

Ereased  on  her  hand,  and  sighs,  .sometimes,  as  if 
er  heart  would  break.  For  the  rest,  sha  has 
fi}rbiddea  Elsa  to  speak  a  word  to  any  one  con- 
cerning ber. 

"  This  must  not  continue !"  exclaimed  Beat-, 
when  he  bad  related  these  particttlars.  "  It  may 
become  a  relapse  into  the  old  complaint  We 
must,  by  some  means,  break  the  agpell ;  and  this 
must  be  done— tbrongh  thee,  Fsitay." 

"  Through  me !"  1  exclaimed,  starring  back. 
I  am  persuaded  that  I  was  pale  as  death. 

"  Yes,  through  tbee  I  Thou  knowest  well,  thou 
seacat,  that  no  one  stands  so  well  with  Mn  ckire 
mire  as  thou.  No  one  possesses  so  mnch  influ- 
ence over  ber  heart  Use  it  now.  Thou  must 
break  through  her.  door,  and  into  her  bosom. 
Yes:  thoa  must  do  it,  and  thou  most  also  go  as 
boldly  and  as  circumspectly  about  it  as  a  thief 
in  the  night." 

"But  the  picklock,  Bear,  the  picklock  1  How 
am  I  to  pass  thraogh  her  door,  and  into  her  mot* 
bolted  heart  r* 
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"  Tbroogh  ber  doors  1  Eltt  will  leave  tbem 
open  for  ibee.  I  have  spolceo  witb  ber  aboat  it 
And  bow  into  her  heart  i  hel  thy  own  becunie 
warm,  and  thy  tongue  will  find  words  which  will 
penetrate  through  bone  and  marrow." 

"Ah,  Bearr 

"  And  thou  must  not  permit  thyself  to  be 
frightened  away  by  any  hasty  expressions,  by 
any  angry  look.  Have  courage;  be  steadfast, 
strong,  and  tender.  Thiitk  on  Brunol  Think 
on  the  reconcilement  of  mother  and  son !  Yes, 
just  so  mast  tbuu  look,  just  so  must  thou  feel, 
and  thou  wilt  achieve  a  good  work,  Fanny ;  or, 
at  least,  wilt  force  this  gloomy  pain  to  efiusion, 
which,  if  it  continues  as  it  is,  will  conduct  ber 
to  madness." 

Sweet  is  tbe  voice  of  flattery,  and  especially- 
when  one  hears  it  from  one's  better  half  I  snl- 
feied  myself  to  be  persuaded  to  dare  the  attempt ; 
but  courageous  was  I  by  no  means.  To  force 
myself  into  Ma  chin  vur^i  chamber,  contrary  to 
ber  most  positive  command,  and  to  appear  be- 
for  her— hu  I 

We  determined,  &rtiier,  that  Bmno,  daring 
my  interview,  should  wilt  in  Jean  Jacques's 
loom,  so  that,  if  it  took  an  auspicious  turn,  he 
might  immediately  throw  himself  at  bis  moth- 
«*«  feet.  Bear  wrote  to  Bruno  on  this  proposi- 
tion, who  answered  merely  with  these  words, 
■  I  agree  with  you,  and  will  be  there."  The 
Bczt  day  was  fixed  for  the  fearful  interview.  Mo 
sleep  came  that  night  into  my  eyes,  and  I  was 
•Bee  on  the  very  point  of  waking  Bear,  and  tell- 
ing him  that  I  reaUv  had  not  the  courage  to  med- 
dle in  the  affair.  But  I  heard  again  the  wondei- 
fiil,  sorrowful  tones  firom  the  onbappy  anchorite 
at  Ramm.  They  sounded  implonngly.  I  rec- 
•Uected  Bruno's  tears  and  his  prayer, "  Reconcile 
me  with  my  mother!"  and  I  determined  firmly 
to  submit  myself  to  Bear's  requiring ;  but  I  was 
still  in  a  thousand  troubles  bow  I  should  carry 
the  matter  through.  "  I  should  say  what  my 
heart  dictated,"  said  Bear;  bukmy  hud  would 
also  play  its  part,  and  act  the  tutor  ofrbe  bean, 
and  reject  its  somewhat  uncertain  plan,  and  pre- 
scribe speeches  with  which, tbe  heart  bad  no- 
thing to  do.  So  disputed  head  and  heart  till  tbe 
moment  that  we  must  set  out.  My  situation 
was  by  no  means  to  \ft  envied,  but  I  said  nothing 
to  Bear;  I  would  not  disquiet  him  with  my  own 
disaniet 

We  set  out.  It  was  Stmday.  Tbe  bells  rang 
witb  such  a  friendly  solemnity  through  tbe  qni- 
ct  air.  Country  people  in  holyday  garb,  with 
srayer-books  in  their  nands,  met  hs  on  the  way. 
7liey  looked  so  peaceful,  so  contented,  as  they 
went  to  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  I  envied  them: 
and  the  nearer  we  approached  Carlrfors,  the  far- 
ther I  wished  myselr  from  it.  As. Bear  took  my 
hand  to  help  me  firom  the  carriage,  I  trembled  in 
every  limb.  ThfS  cunning  Bear  said  nothing, 
asked  nothing,  but  only  pre!«ed  my  hand. 

Bmno  was  already  with  Jean  Jacques,  t  was 
terrified  at  bis  paleness,  and  at  the  change  in  his 
appearance;  but  I  saia  nothing.  He  also  was 
silent  Jane  Maria  was,  as  I  fancy,  somewhat 
•fiended,  on  account  of  tbe  greater  trust  which 
had  been  put  in  me,  and  said  something  of  hav- 
ing "  too  much  self-confidence."  Ob,  my  God! 
that  now  I  certainly  had  not.  I  had  rather  have 
been  in  Mesopotamia  keeping  sheep  than  thus 
to  step  before  Ma  dun  mire  as  a  mediator.  Af- 
ter we  had  talked  a  while  about  nothing,  and 
with  long  pauses  between.  Bear  fixed  on  me  his 
still,  splemn  gaze.     There  was* legible  in  it 


"  Now  t"  I  arose.  I  regarded  myself  as  a  sac- 
rifice. Tremblingly,  I  made  some  steps  towards 
tbe  door.  Suddenly  I  found  myself  in  Bruno's 
arms,  who,  with  his  deep,  powerfully-penetra- 
ting tone,  said,  "  A  blessing  on  thy  proceed- 
ing! Blessed  be  the  words  of  peace  on  thy  lips  I 
My  life  depends  upon  them!"  And  tbe  singu- 
lar man  pressed  me  passionately  to  bis  bosom, 
and  his  tears  fell  on  my  brow.  I  stood  thers 
surprised  atad  moved,  as  Bruno  drew  me  to  him. 
kisiied  me,  and  said,  softly  and  fervently,  "  Qoa 
Mess  thee  I" 

He  did  so.  From  this  moment,  all  fear,  all 
reluctance,  left  me.  I  was  totally  changed.  Mjr 
heart  became  strong;  and  with  firm  and  liglit 
steps  I  advanced  to  the  room  where  Ma  cAire  merm 
sat  in  her  darkness.  I  threw  out  no  faitber  plaa 
as  to  what  I  should  say  or  do ;  I  left  it  all  to  tha 
inspiration  of  the  moment 

Before  the  door  of  tbe  cabinet  stood  Elsa,  mo- 
tionless, silent,  and  like  a  mummy.  She  gav« 
me  a  sign  (hat  she  ooderstood  my  purpose,  and. 
wished  me  success.  She  had  left  the  door  open, 
and  I  glided  softly  into  the  cabinet.  It  was  emp- 
ty, dark.  The  blinds  were  let  down.  Softly,  I 
opened  the  door  of  the  sleeping-room ;  and,  as  I 
entered  that  ^at,  dark  chamber,  I  was  shocked 
to  see  Ma  cktre  mire  lying  on  the  floor.  At  my 
entrance,  she  raised  her  head,  and  looked  at  me 
with  a  ^ze  so  wild  and  disordered  that  I  shud- 
dered. Yet  I  drew  some  steps  nearer,  and  said, 
with  a  tender  uneasiness,  "  Is  Ma  Mre  mire  on- 
well  !"  She  raised  herself  completely  on  her  feet, 
and  tbe  cap  seemed  to  lift  itself  on  ber  head. 
She  rushed  towards  me,  her  nose  contracted  and 
pale,  ber  breath  whistling,  and  her  whole  bear- 
ing so  menacing  that  she  must  have  terrified  one 
less  brave  than  t  was. 

"  Bow  canst  tbon  dare  to  force  thyself  into  mr 
chamber  Y  How  canst  thou  dare  to  disturb  me  r 
demanded  she,  wild  and  stem,  as  she  drew  near 
me. 

"  I  did  not  find  Ma  ehire  mire  without,  and, 
therefore,  1  came  hither,"  said  I,  as  composedly 
as  possible,  and  without  giving  back  a  step.  She 
gazed  at  me  a  moment,  while  sbe  seemed  to  col- 
lect benelf;  after  which,  she  said,  quietly,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  herself,  "  I  had  probably  foigotten 
to  bolt  tbe  door  -stupid !"  She  went  away  from 
me;  opened  the  drawer  of  a  bureau,  and  appear- 
ed as  though  she  would  lay  something  in  it 
which  she  held  in  her  hand,  but  she  let  it  fall  on 
tbe  floor,  and  it  rolled  towards  me.  I  stooped 
and  took  it  up.  Ma  dirt  mire  approached  me 
witb  the  expression  of  a  hyena,  and  wished,  t 
fancy,  to  snatch  it  out  of  my  band;  but  I  regard- 
ed attentively  tbe  little  medallion  on  wbicb  the 
lovely  bead  of  a  child  was  painted,  and  said,  with 
a  degree  of  ease  which  I  now  can  scarcely  conk- 
prebend  "What  a  beautiful  child!" 

Ma  dire  mire  stood  still.  She  appeared  higlv- 
ly  excited,  yet  in  a  softer  mood.  She  took  the 
medallion  gently  out  of  my  hand,  but  held  it  so 
that  I  might  observe  it  with  her,  and  said, "  Yes, 
yes,  indeed,  a  lovely  child.  An!  the  crown  of 
all  children  I  Dost  thou  know  tbe  name  of  tbe 
boy,  Franziskal  dost  thou  know  bis  nair>e1 
Dost  thou  know  whose  child  be  wast  Dost 
thou  know  it  1  dost  thou  know  it  1" 

She  looked,  with  a  keen,  inquiring  glance,  into 
my  face.  I  was  obliged  to  cast  down  my  eyes 
before  her  penetrating  gaze,  as  I  answered, "  No!" 
according  to  the  literal  troth,  though  I  guessed 
who  it  was. 

<■  His  name  was  Bmno,"  began  Af*.  r:A<ne  mircr 
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"UtwwoiyaBlxKMil  Mine,  mine"— aed  here 
tin:  pfivKted  my  slwolden  together  between  her 
kanOs  citl  1  (buughisbe  wuald  hare  crashed  them. 
**  Ue  w«s  mjr  tMilr  sob,"  cootinned  she,  as  she 
viimliew  her  hands  from  me  and  raised  tbem  lo- 
««td»  bearea:  "to-day  is  the  day  od  which  I 
gave  him  bifth."  She  was  sileai;  and  tlien  pro- 
eeeding  a;<iUo,  as  if  speaking  to  l>eR>elf,  and  with 
an  ezpres^iua  which  real  my  soul,  "This  day 
Uaive-and-Uiirty  years  I  gave  him  birth.  With 
deatUieat  pangs  1  gare  him  life  I  Oh,  that  I  had 
died  ..I  that  moment !  lor  he!  oh  I — but  be  was 
my  pride,  my  prood  joy,  my  boast,  my  all  I  He 
was  CO  me  more  than  tiod.  Oh !  the  Lord  has 
■mitten  down  my  pride — no,  not  he,  but  the  der-' 
iL  Toe  devU  smote  my  strength,  and  took  my 
ctaikL  Oh  I  childreo  give  to  our  hearts  life  and 
death."  Here  she  crossed  her  arms  over  her 
bfeaat,  and  sank  her  head  low,  as  if  crushed  to 
the  eifdi  with  sonow.  As  she  raised  hfcrself 
again,  atietiiiiied  to  me  with  a  sharp,  penetrating 
kMk,  aad  said,  "Tboa  knowest  what  has  bap- 
peDed,  ftaniiika  Thou  knowest  aU  about  him. 
Deay  it  sot.  Thy  hosband  knows  it;  1  see  it  in 
tbe  bouom  of  thy  sonH" 

I  did  not  deny  it;  my  look  sptdie  for  too.  I 
drew  near  to  3facicfESwr«;  my  neatt  was  warm- 
ed towaids  her ;  she  laid  her  hand  an  my  shool- 
der,  aad  said, "  Ckxi  pcoleet  thee,  Franziska,  from 
ever  sattstiag  whal  I  have  suffered;  from  feel- 
ing wliat  I  have  ielt,  and  what  I  now  feel.  God 
preserve  thee  from  iti  Childt  ehildl  it  is  not 
good,  vbea  the  bmrt  of  a  mother  is  converted 
into  hale  against  that  to  wiiich  she  mice  gave 
life,  when  Iwr  bosom  must  repel  that  which  once 
drew  iK  nutriment  thence — I  tell  thee  it  is  not 
good.  Wliat  wishes  the  haf  pv  mother  for  her 
ehtidienl  That  they  may  live  tone  on  the  earth; 
that  they  may  settle  near  and  dweU  around  her; 
that  they  may  receive  her  last  breath,  and  close 
her  eyelids  when  her  last  hoar  is  come.  Yes, 
that  wishes  she.  But  what  do  I  wish  for  my 
only  sun  1  Yes,  that" — and  her  countenance  as- 
•omed  a  tenribte  expressi(m — "that  be  may  lie 
deep  in  tbe  earth,  or  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  sea ; 
that  these  ears  may  never  hear  his  voice  1  Oh, 
that  he  were  dead,  dead,  dead  I" 

I  shuddered  at  these  wild  and  desperate  words, 
and,  in  the  highest  slate  of  excitement  of  mind, 
the  wretched  mother  proceeded. 

"  if  the  SOD  goes  bom  the  lather's  house  into 
the  wide  world,  what  does  the  mother  give  him 
to  cany  with  him  on  his  long  journey  1  She~ 
fives  lum  blessings;  she  gives  him  the  best  the 
huuae  eotttains;  uid  She  follows  htm  to  the  door 
with  tears,  and  kisses,  and  names  full  of  love. 
Yes,  Ibis  does  she;  but  to  my  only  son  gave  I 
my  earse.  That  was  all,  besides  his  lif&  which 
he  carried  with  him  from  me  into  tbe  wide,  wide 
WDfU.  I  cursed  my  only  ehildl  Seest  tboa," 
site  cootinoed,  with  ever-growing  wildness,  "  I 
had  laid  upon  his  head  all  my  love,  my  honour, 
my  pride — aixi  he  heaped  shame  upon  mine. 
Shame  heaped  he  on  the  bead  of  his  mother. 
See" — and  she  rent  tbe  cap  from  ber  head,  and 
cast  ii  fiercely  on  tbe  floor,  while  tbe  gray,  yes, 
nearly  soow-wbite  hair,  fell  down  in  waves  on 
ber  sboaldeis — "site I  grief  has  strewn  its  ashes 
on  my  hair.  Before  It  was  black — but  in  one 
alight  fell  snow— it  is  now  become  white.  The 
■on  has  bleached  the  hair  of  bis  mother.  He 
caused  that  the  people  pointed  with  tbe  finger  at 
her,  and  said,  'See!  Ait  was  the  mother  of  a 
UefV  Ought  she  not  to  cone  bimi" 
'Abl  he  was  yet  so  young,"  I  atammend 


forth—"  he"— I  could  acaieely  apeak.    Md  Mr* 

min  heard  me  not,  bat  went  uo,  addieasing  rath 
er  herself  than  me.  "  Yes,  my  hair  became  gray ; 
but  what  did  not  become  grayl  my  coloar,  my- 
wut.  the  whole  woiMI  When  the  conse  wa» 
pronounced,  and  tbe  cursed  one  was  gone  forth, 
and  no  one  knew  whitber— then  came  a  won- 
drous time.  It  became  dark  in  me,  aad  1  sat  in 
the  dark ;  and  days,  months,  years,  went  round, 
and  I  knew  only  that  all  was  dark — dark  as  the 
crime  and  the  curse  I  I  thought  that  the  spark 
of  life  would  perish  in  the  darkness;  but  it  wai 
stronger  than  the  darkness,  and  than  care — and  I 
issued  from  the  darkness,  and  beheld  light  again. 
I  learned  at  least  to  bear.  I  sought  to  ibiget 
him ;  I  thought — he  is  dead  I" 

My  tears  flowed ;  my  whole  soul  was  brokeor 
with  emotion:  and  I  exclaimed,  "Oh,  tbe  uiv- 
happy  one  I  He  wandered  about  an  ouu»st,  and 
found,  perhaps,  neither  bread  nor  a  home.  H» 
died,  perhaps,  on  foreign  ground,  and  thought  of 
his  mother,  and  yeaned  to  press  ber  hand  to  Us 
lips,  and  to  teeeive  pardon.  And  she— oh,  th« 
poor—" 

M*  eUtt  mire  was  deadly  pals,  and  trembled 
violently ;  she  seemed  with  difficulty  to  br«ath«. 
"  Franziska  I"  she  said,  at  length,  with  a  stroi« 
voice, "  Franziska  I  cease  these  unnecessary  lam- 
entations I  Bread  he  needed  not  want  H^o/Oid 
work.  He  was  a  man,  aad  already.  In  his  grow- 
ing years,  strong  aa  a  lion.  Home  1  that  he  old 
not  seek.  His  mind  drew  him  towards  the  wid» 
world,  and  that  has  probably  vietded  him  snA- 
cienL  But  the  curse — here  she  approached  me, 
while  tears  Uembled  in  her  large  eyes,  and  laid 
her  baikd  upon  my  bead — "  the  curse  has  rent  my 
heart  from  him.  When  it  was  pronounced,  I 
thirsted  to  call  it  back  again ;  and  I  should  haw 
dime  it,  Franziska,  then,  if  he  bad  borne  patient- 
ly the  punishment  and  the  penance  which  hi* 
crime  demanded.  For  that  purpose  I  sought 
him  in  the  night;  bur  he  was  gone.  He  ned 
from  forgiveness,  and  would  not  deserve  it;  but 
I  hare  laid  it  down  on  his  grave.  There  it  lin- 
gers with  the  snn,  and  with  the  flowers,  and  gives 
him  peace.  Yet,  sonetimes,  when  the  recoHec- 
lion  and  the  anguish  seize  me,  so  that  my  bosom 
will  tear  asunder,  aad  it  writhes  in  my  bones, 
and  I  know  not  what  I  do;  then,  at  times,  I  ut- 
ter the  curse ;  but,  after  that,  I  bless.  Or  what 
dost  thou  imagine  that  I  did,  as  I  lay  like  a  worm 
before  our  Lord,  the  picture  of  my  son  pressed  l» 
my  hearti  Tbinkest  thou  that  I  cursed  faimt 
Peace  I  peace  be  with  the  dust !" 

"And  yet  if  he  should  live V  said  I,  with  % 
feeling  I  cannot  describe:  "if  he  yet  live:  and, 
through  many  suflerings,  have  atoned  for  the  sin 
of  his  youth;,  if  he  longs,  more  4ban  for  all  the 
honours  of  the  world,  to  receive  the  pardon  of  his 
mother,  to  clasp  her  once  more  to  his  brea;t1" 

"  Is  it  so,  Franziska  1  hast  Ihou  beard  that  ho 
lives  1"  and  her  voice  trembled;  "  knowest  thon 
what  he  seeks  and  intends  1  Tell  him  to  come 
no  more  to  the  country  which  would  be  ashamed 
of  him ;  that  he  bear  net  the  name  which  he  has 
dishonouied;  that  he  shall  not  dare  to  come  into 
the  presence  of  his  mothei*,  whom  he  has  cover- 
ed, with  disgrace.  But  tell  him  that  I  have  re- 
voked the  curse.  I  will  transmit  him  the  half 
of  my  property  to  a  foreign  land.  He  may  write 
to  me,  anid  require  what  he  will;  but— on  my 
threshold  he  shall  not  set  his  foot  I" 

I  bent  my  knee,  and  embraced  hers.  "Moth- 
er I  mother!"  I  exclaimed,  nearly  beside  myself 
"is  that  Christiani  is  thai  right )" 
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"Staadnpl"  said  the,  Ceteely.  "Motawoid 
more.  No  ooe  can  judge  me  in  thia  matter. 
Wliat  I  have  said,  I  hare  said ;  and  I  forbid  thee 
to  apeak  farther  tipon  iu  Speak  not  of  him,  if 
Iboa  wilt  not — Thinkest  thou  that  here  the  <}Dea- 
tion  is  of  apples  and  pears  1  I  tell  thfce,  it  is  of 
reason  and  madness !  Rouse  not  the  evil  spirit 
in  me.  Away  with  these  remembrances,  with 
these  thoughts — away  t  away  1" 

I  stood  up;  my  heart  was  tossed  with  eootend- 
ing  emotions;  bat  Ita  chire  swrv'i  wild  look  and 
her  gestures  showed  me  that  now  was  not  the 
time  to  give  rent  to  them.  Nerenheless,  I  would 
not  gire  up  all  hope.  I  looked  imploringly,  with 
clasped  hands,  but  she  turned  away  boxa.  me. 
"Go,"  said  she,  sternly;  "our  discourse  is  at  an 
end.    I  would  be  alone.    Ghi — I  will  it  I" 

I  we^t  I  mr  soul  full  of  bitterest  angtiish.  Ma 
eUsra  mire  bottfd  the  door  behind-  me.  As  I  en- 
tared  the  cabinet,  I  saw  there  a  man  standing 
with  his  forehead  against  the  wall.  It  was  Bru- 
no. Terrified,  I  went  to  him,  laid  my  band  gen- 
llr  on  his  arm,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "For 
God's  sake,  Bruno,  what  are  you  doing  here,  so 
near—"  He  tamed  slowly  his  face  towards  me. 
It  was  deadly  pale ;  cold  perspiration  stood  on 
his  brow;  his  look  was  confused;  he  gazed  at 
me  with  a  gloomy  indifference.  But  suddenly 
he  collected  himself,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
forehead,  rusbed  out  of  the  room.  1  followed 
him  and  thanked  God  as  I  saw  Bear  meet  him, 
■eiae  his  arm,  and  compel  him  to  be  on  his  gqaid, 
that  Ihe  senraats  might  suspect  nothing.  With 
araarent  calmness,  they  left  the  house  together. 

I  went,  in  the  mean  time,  to  Jean  Jacques. 
I  could  not  let  the  husband  and  wife  know  all 
that  had  occurred.  I  told  them,  simply,  that  I 
had  produced  no  resolt;  that  t  had  not  dared  to 
gire  Ma  dure  nUr*  canse  to  imagine  bow  near 
to  her  her  son  was^siaee  the  very  thought  of  him 
•cemed  nearly  safficient  to  ansetile  her  reason. 
Jean  Jacques  stuck  his  hands  in  his  coat-pock- 
ets, and  went  up  and  down  the  room,  saying, 
"  That  is  devilish,  that  U  devilish.  How  can 
aav  one  be  so  tomsonaUe  V  And  then  Bnmo 
— ^1  implored  him  to  remain  quiet;  but  as  soon 
••  he  heard  his  mother's  voice,  which,  for  a  mo- 
meM,  was  audible  here,  he  was  possessed.  He 
tore  himself  away  from  Lars  Attders,  who  would 
have  held  him,  and  dashed  forth.  It  was  well 
that  be  did  not  go  in  to  JMh  ekirt  siirr.  There 
wooM  have  been  a  pcettv  'larum  1 

Jane  Maria,  also,  could  not  comprehemd  how 
it  was  that  people  c»tdd  not  be  governed  by  their 

rion,  bnt  added,  that  she  had  anticipated  how 
affair  would  end;  that  she  had  never  looked 
for  any  good  effect  from  it. 

Neither  of  them  spoke  aoeording  to  my  feel- 
ing. I  longed  for  Bear:  I  expected  comfort  and 
support  from  him.  At  length  he  came ;  be  was 
heated,  excited,  and  looked  wobegone.  I  threw 
mvself  on  his  neck,  and  wept — I  could  not  do 
otherwise.  He  embraced  me,  and  said  merely, 
"  We  will  not  let  our  courage  sink,  nor  give  np 
all  as  lost;  no  tree  is  felled  by  a  single  stroke.*^ 

«  Ah  I  what  shaU  we  do  r  asked  I,  with  a  deep 
sigh. 

"  We  will  now  go  home,"  answered  he,  "  and 
then  we  will  talk  farther  about  it.  The  cabrio- 
-let  is  below.  Adieu,  Jean  Jacques;  adieu,  sis- 
ter-in-law.   Come,  Fanny !" 

In  the  cabriolet,  1  related  to  Bear  all  that  had 
passed  between  Mi  Mrfmirt  and  ra^etf  He 
•aid  merely. «  Ham  I— bum  I"  Then  we  sat  si- 
lent, but  I  kaew  that  ha  thought  with  me,  and 


more  wisely  than  I.  Itdidiiiegoodtositsilenl- 
ly  by  his  side,  as  we  drove  through  the  whisper- 
ing wood.  The  weather  was  in  harmony  with 
my  mood  of  mind.  It  was  become  dark ;  and 
the  boughs  of  the  pUies  swayed  in  the  wind  with 
a  sort  of  sad  disquiet. 

"  In  the  mean  time,"  said  Bear,  consolingly, 
when  we  had  reached  home, "  in  the  mean  time, 
we  bare  won  one  point.  This  dangerous  state 
of  apathy  is  broken,  and  will,  probably,  for  this 
time,  not  return.    This  is  a  victory  which  may 

frepare  the  way  for  another.    We  won't  despair, 
will  see  Bruno  to-morrow." 
"  In  the  mean  time,"  to  take  up  Bear^  phrase, 
I  am  distressed  in  heart  and  soul,  and  know  not 
what  forther  to  say. 

FRAOMStrr  OF.  A  LETTSR  PROM  BRimO  TO  AN- 
TONIO. 

*  SeptembtrZd. 

What  is  called  long  llfbl  To  drag  through 
cmimportant  days,  without  interest  and  pleasure, 
and  to  sink  together,  by  degrees,  like  a  building 
that  is  inwardly  decayed.  No,  rather  to  desire 
to  behold  a  future,  at  least  a  morrow;  that  is.life. 
A  morrow  t  For  me  that  will  probably  no  more 
arise.  The  stream  of  life  has  turned  itself  away 
from  me.  Why  should  I  linger  in  the  desert, 
and  thirst  1  Mother!  mother!  from  tbee  I  am 
repulsed !  It  is  tbou  who  hast  dried  up  my  heart 
and  my  world.  But  this  night  I  will  free  myself} 
I  will  drink  revenge.  My  mother !  Is  it  lore, 
is  it  hate  to  her  b^  which  I  am  impelled  1  I 
know  not  But  this  night  I  will  stand  before 
her,  and  burst  the  ice-rind  of  her  heart;  or  mv 
brain  shall  burst,  and  she  shall  be  covered  with 
my  blood.  I  will  awaken  in  her  bosom— re- 
moRse !  I  will  call  into  her  eye  a  tear  which 
shall  never  dry  up  again  I  She  will  not  forgive. 
So  be  if;  she  shall  weep.  Why  should  I  livel 
For  whomi  For  whatt  I  have  drunken  the 
wild  pleasure  of  life — it  disgusts  me.  To  the 
better  and  the  purer  the  way  is  barred;  barred 
by  my  own  motner.  Bitter,  curse-inspiring  feel- 
ing! The  mother's  heart  is  closed  against  me; 
close,  therefore,  for  me,  heaven  also — the  bosom 
of  God.  Yes,  it  must  be  so,  for  all  the  bittemeaa 
of  the  world  has  gathered  itself  into  my  heart.  I 
will  avenge  myself  on  mv  mother !  And  yet,  in 
this  dark  moment,  a  mild,  a  refreshing  sensation 
slides  into  my  soul.  Serena!  her  Moved  im- 
age awakes  it.  She  rejects  me,  but  I  canndt  be 
angry  with  her.  She  renounced  my  lore  for  the 
sake  of  her  daty,  she  left  me  alone;  ret  my  sonl 
feels  but  tenderness  towards  her.  That  feeling 
does  me  good.  I  will  nerer  cause  her  wo.  But 
as  I  saw  her,  so  fair,  so  strong,  I  saw  her  still 
farther  withdrawn  from  me.  As  the  star  grows 
pale  in  a  higher  light,  so  paled  she  for  me,  as 
she  approached  nearer  to  the  angel.  She  caimot 
bold  me  back,  the  distance  between  us  is  too 
wide.  And  should,  indeed,  my  death  distress 
her,  she  will  wrap  herself  in  her  white  garb  of 
innocence,  in  her  saintly  attire  of  virtue,  and  re- 
main fixed  and  still ;  God  is  with  her.  Pore  an- 
gel, peace  be  with  tbee !  I  may  not  press  tbee 
to  my  bosom,  but,  like  thy  heaven,  which  is  thy 
heritage,  and  from  which  I  am  exiled,  thou  wilt, 
perhaps,  look  down  upon  me,  and  refresh  my 
heart,  since  no  one  possesses  this  power  like 
thee.  Farewell !  Our  paths  now  separate  for- 
ever; mine  descends  into  the  depths  of  darknesa, 
thine  ascends  into  the  high  light.    Farewell! 

Farewell,  too,  my  dreams  t  ye  dear  dreams  of 
a  more  beautiful  lift,  of  seconeUament  and  love. 
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Vare  ye  wen,  ye  tender  and  lorine  feelings  in  my 
soui,  wtucb  I  bare  lored  and  cherished  as  the 
teuer  part  of  myselll  And  ye  lones,  which  1 
iiare  awoke  on  so  many  nights,  in  order  to  an- 
s«  er  llie  inqairies  of  my  soal,  to  still  its  lormenis, 
sleep,  *leepl  I  will  never  listen  to  yon  again. 
Wuen  I  railed  yoa  forth,  I  had  still  hope ;  now 
i  have  none. 

No,  Aniooio,  I  bare  no  hope.  Despair  lies  in 
4he  depth  of  the  qaeaiion  which  I  will  yet  once 
mure  pat  to  my  fate.  Farewell,  Antonio  I  Thanks 
tot  tb;  {inendsbip ;  thanks  for  ibis,  that,  with  all 
my  faalts,  thou  hast  loved  me.  Pardon  me  that 
wbich  I  have  done;  be  at  peace  with  me,  as  I 
am  with  ibee. 

Bat  iboa,  my  mother!  yet  no  peace  with  thee. 
Yet,  in  this  night,  I  viU  press  a  kiss  npon  thy 
lips,  cither  of  life  or  of  death.  In  rain  dost  thou 
withdraw  thyself— thon  shall  not  escape.  '  High- 
•r  Powen  are  with  me— to-night  I 


CHAPTER  Xin. 
PKaasmu  wsbhkb  to  iiaau  u 

On,  Maria  I  my  dear  Maria  I  what  events, 
what  scenes  I  what  changes !  How  can  one 
Bigbi  hare  changed  thus  ererythingt  Bot  I 
most  relate  yoa  afi  from  the  beginning.  I  hare 
looked  death  in  the  face,  death  wiki  and  horrible ! 
Ab!  it  is  still,  indaed,  near!  Bat  I  must  bring 
order  into  my  soal  aiid  my  conceptions. 

For  two  days  after  my  fast  interriew  with  Ma 
«Uf«awrr  we  heard  nothing  of  her.  On  the  third, 
Beardrore  over  to  Carlsfors,  to  learn  how  matters 
aloud.  He  fonnd  that  Ma  dtire  mm  had  been  in 
a  high  state  of  excitement,  and  most  restless  mood 
of  mind.  Daring  the  night  she  had  been  beard 
going  to  and  fro  in  her  chamtier,  almost  inces- 
santly; daring  the  day  she  had  wept  bitterly. 
She  was  now  somewhat  more  composed;  she 
leceired  Bear  kindly,  asked  how  his  wife  was, 
eame  into  the  drawing-room  to  tea,  and  appear- 
ed by  degrees  to  lesame  her  wonted  manner. 

The  relation  of  her  safierings  moved  me.  I 
almost  loafed  to  see  her  again,  and  to  hear  a 
friendly  word  from  her;  and  I  felr  an  actaal  de- 
J^t,  as,  early  next  morning — it  was  the  3d  of 
September — 1  received  a  liule  kind  note  (hnn 
kef,  in  which  she  said  that  in  the  forenoon  she 
intended  to  drive  to  the  city  to  purchase  various 
"  Krimkrams,"  and  made  me  the  proposal  to  bear 
her  company.  If  I  agreed,  she  would  call  upon 
jue,  and,  in  the  erening,  deliver  me  safe  at  home 
afain. 

I  wanted  to  bay  myielf  some  fVraneb  and  a 
aieve,  ai»d  accepted  the  offer  with  all  my  heart, 
aAer  I  had  said  a  few  words  with  Bear,  and  had 
promised  him  a  good  dinner  at  home  thongfa  I 
sbooid  not  hare  the  pleasare  of  seeing  nim  eat  it. 
Bear  did  npt  took  at  all  despairing  aboni  it,  em- 
braced me,  and  proceeded  in  the  cabriolet  to  die 
city,  where  we  hoped  to  meet. 

It  w^  not  without  some  uneasiness  and  per- 
piexiiy  that  1  now  thought  of  seeing  Ma  ckhe 
milt  again.  How  cooloit  stand  between  us,  af- 
ter the  last  violent  scene  t  What  should  I  say  1 
How  should  I  look  1  From  this  uncertainty  I 
was  relieved  by  Ma  Mre  n^j  arrival.  She  did 
nut  leave  the  carria^,  but,  as  I  got  in,  she  reach- 
ed ate  her  hand,  with  a  serious,  but  open  conn- 
lenance,  drew  me  to  her,  bent  back  my  bonnet- 
bow,  and  kissed  me  on  the  fbrehead  and  moirtb 
with  great  tendemeas.  This  did  oie  good,  and 
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from  that  moiaeat  I  felt  all  reatraiiit  was  gone. 
Yet  I  was  in  a  sad  mood.  Ma  dirt  nun  was 
sUil;  the  day  gloomy,  the  air  heavy.  lio  on* 
can  say  that  oar  drive  was  cheert'ul.  At  the  spot 
where  the  road  to  Ramm  branche:>  off.  Ma  dun 
min  tamed  her  head  in  the  other  direction.  My 
heart  was  stirred  within  me  by  this  sign  of  an 
irreconcilable  feeling;  but,  as  she  soon  aAer  pot 
to  me  some  important  question,  I  was  so  struck 
with  her  giiastly  paleness  that  I  couU  not  be  an- 
gry with  ner,  hot  I  was  so  grieved  that  I  was  on 
the  reiy  poim  of  weeping.  So  leyched  We  the 
city. 

«  In  the  widow  of  Pastor  Rhen,"  said  Ma 
ckirt  min,  as  soon  as  we  had  got  through  the 
city  ^te,  "  thoa  wilt  make  ao^aintance  with  a 
very  imp  of  hoasekeeping."  We  descended  at 
Madame  Rhen's,  where  ilia  eiUrs  isirc  hay  al- 
ways, when  she  is  in  the  city,  a  kind  of  inn. 
One  canaot  see  the  widow  of  Pastor  Rhen  with- 
out immediately  feeling  that  she  is  iriendlinesiL 
hospitality,  and  talkativeness  combined ;  anti 
one  caimot  see  her  daughter  Renetta  wiihoot 
thinking  that  the  a(^le  falls  not  far  frem  the  trea. 
One  eannot  see  her  arcaagcmeats  for  Ma  ckkpt 
mirt  withmtpei«eiringthuJlfaciU»si«r«is,  in 
her  eyes,  a  great  paiaaaaee,  which  shs  equally 
fears  and  lores.  For  her  sake,  I  also  was  treat- 
ed with  zealous  cordiality ;  and  the  good  Renet- 
ta bad  nearly  strangled  me,  as  she  took  off  my 
cloak  with  so  mach  vigour,  the  ribands  having^ 
by  my  awkwardness,  been  drawn  into  a  knot. 

Madame  Rhen  had  been  a  kind  of  hoosektep- 
er  with  Ma  Mat  min,  who  had  betrothed  and 
married  her  to  the  pastor,  who  suffered  himseli^ 
in  this  matter,  to  be  led  by  her  as  by  his  fate. 
Whether  he  had  to  repent  it  I  know  not.  Ma- 
dame Rhen  was  now  a  weU-lo-do  widow,  who 
placed  her  joy  and  honour  in  being  able  to  enter- 
tain Ah  dUrt  min  when  she  came  there,  by 
whom  she  was  always  bluntly  and  plainlr  called 
"Rhen." 

The  kindness  of  Rhen  and  Renetta,  the  neal, 
claan  room,  with  two  little,  lorely  pictares,  rep* 
resenting  childrea  playing  with  animals,  im> 
pressed  me  with  a  very  agreeable  feeliag.  The 
beaniifal  Smalaad  cheese  and  a^aasof  Malar- 
ga,  which  were  immedsaiely.set  on  a  saow-whita 
cloth,  tasted  most  excellent.  After  our  refresh- 
ment. Ma  din  min  and  I  set  out  on  oar  roqnd 
of  business^  It  had  cleared  vf;  the  air  was 
charming;  and  within  me  all  had  heoonaemom 
and  more  cheerfitL  TlMre  awoke  ia'my  sotri  I 
know  not  what  giad  ha{)e;  and, a*  thasun  broke 
through  the  eiooda,  it  seemed  to  om  as  if  there 
could  be  no  irreaiediable  misfettunek  and  no  i(> 
reconeilflble  heaits— -I  felt  as  if  aUnoat  tam  oat 
well.  Well,  mr  dear  Maria,  I  am  'lilte  a  atrial 
instrument,  pernape  a  litik  too  easily  mared. 
But  lik»  me  as  I  am.  I  like  Byroa,  because  h« 
ca£s  the  heart  "'a  peadulum betwixt  a  smile  and 
a  tear." 

In  the  city  was  laaek  ihvoag  and  stir.  It  was 
marke^day,  and  the  great  madttt-place  was  full 
of  people,  wagons,  and  eaits.  It  delighted  me 
thorooghly  to  behoM  the  joroas  swarm ;  it  de> 
lighted  m«  to  meet  Bear  in  the  city:  I  promised 
myself  a  momenta  time  to  caUoaSereaa.  All 
presented  Itsetftome  as  Hrely  and  pleasant.  The 
smell  of  the  fVash  hay  dlflbacd  itself  fragrantly 
from  the  peasant's  wagona.  Here  the  peasant 
lifted  his  smoked  ham  to  the  nose  of  a  stop{»ng 
connoisseur;  there  a. good  woman  vaunted  her 
fresh  batter;  here  heaps  of  inrrots  lay  sorted 
from  heaps  of  red  beet,  whose  feUows  still  lay  is 
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green  hampers;  there  people  soM pears  foraAd- 
ler  apiece.  There  was  a  ham  ol  blithe  voices, 
of  gossip  and  laughter ;  and  among  men,  horses, 
and  wagons,  hurried  about  a  brisk  flock  of  spar- 
rows, twittering  here  and  there  throoghout  the 
market,  gathered  the  scattered  manna,  flew  up 
with  a  wnisk  when  a  heavy  fellow  trod  near  this 
light  troop,  and  then,  as  unweariedly,  dropped 
themselves  down  again.  Women,  well  armed 
with  wits  and  tongue,  sat  in  rows  before  the  hon- 
ses  and  in  the  market-place,  with  their  meal-tubs, 
their  great  loaves,  their  baskets  of  pears  and  pas- 
try, and  rated  keenly  the  street  lads,  who,  as  ihe^ 
went  by,  sought  to  indemnify  themselves  for  their 
want  of  money  with  pert  sayings.    A  spirit  of 

1'oke  came  over  me.  Before  me  stood  a  ragged 
ittle  boy  with  a  good  countenance,  who  regard- 
ed the  nches  of  the  market  with  a  philosophical 
whistling.  Behind  him.  upon  a  step,  stood  his 
empty  buket,  over  which  a  net  was  thrown.  I 
filled  this  dexteroosly  with  sugar-pears,  and  the 
old  woman  of  whom  I  bought  them  lifted  the  net 
cautiously  np  herself,  and  nodded  to  me  that  she 
understood  the  whim.  The  youngster  will  long 
wonder  to  himself  how  these  pears  came  there. 
Farther  on  stood  a  horse  tied  up  to  a  window 
shutter,  and  stretched  bis  lean  nead  out  towards 
some  chaff,  but  could  not  reach  it.  I  took  a  fa- 
mous lock  out  of  the  cart  and  gave  it  tothe  hoise, 
while  I  looked  roiud,  half  in  fear,  at  the  propri- 
etor. Ma  Mn  inirt  laughed,  and  gave  him  an- 
other lock.    The  horse  ate. 

"  Good  mother,  why  do  you  tempt  me  withyoor 
fine  plums  1  I  must  have  a  half  measure.  Here, 
pour  them  into  my  handkerchief!  But  the  mon- 
ey Y    Oh,  I  have  no  small  change." 

The  good  mother  must  go  into  a  shop  to  get 
change:  but  who  shall  sell  the  pean and  plums, 
meanwhile  1  I  will.  The  old  woman  goes;  I  set 
mTself  on  her  stool,  sell  fruit,  and  take  money. 
I  have  no  customer  so  difficult  as  Maciinmirt. 
who  will  have  an  immensity  for  her  money,  ana 
mercilessly  beats  me  down,  and  runs  down  the 
qnalitv  of  my  goods.  I  answer  as  well  and  as 
roughly  as  I  can.  Finally,  -the  ^ood  woman 
eomes  back  with  the  change,  and  is  so  satisfied 
with  my  management  of  her  property,  that  I  mo^t 
lake  a  quarter  of  a  measure  of  plums  for  my  ser- 
Tioes, 

Yon  will  wonder  at  Ma  ckin  mir^s  patience 
with  all  this.  But  this  sort  of  thing  delights  her ; 
and  one  of  her  qualities,  which  makes  her  so 
agreeable  to  me,  Is  the  hearty  and  pleasant  way 
in  which  site  enters  into  any  innocent  joke. 

But  the  time  fled.  The  clock  of  the  church 
■truck  twelve.  We  must  hasten,  if  we  mean  to 
get  our  business  done  before  dinner.  I  glanced 
towards  every  gateway  and  street-comer  to  dis- 
cover Bear,  but  in  vain.  We  entered  some  shops, 
looked  at  various  things,  but  bought  nothing.  Ma 
Mre  mir*  scolded  the  masters  of  the  shops  (or 
their  bad  articles:  thev  tried  to  raise  their  voices 
in  their  defence,  out  she  raised  her  voice  above 
theirs,  and  put  them  down.  The  clock  struck 
one.  Ma  durt  mirt  said,  "We  must  not  let 
Rhen's  sonp  get  cold."  We  set  out  back  again, 
I  quite  out  of  humour  not  to  have  found  Bear ; 
but,  in  passing  through  the  next  street,  what  be- 
held I  at  the  comer  1  a  sight  to  me  a  thousand 
times  more  delightful  than  an  enchanted  castle 
and  bountiful  fairies — a  broad,  gray  back,  be- 
yond all  power  of  mistake,  that  of  Bear.  I  sprang 
softly  on  him,  held  him  fast,  and  said,  "You  shall 
not  get  away,  yon  Bearl  I  take  yon  captive. 
You  come  ^nih  jne." 


"  And  dine  with  us  at  Rhen's,  and  do  not  go- 
away  again  till  afiemoon,"  added  Ma  dure  mire. 
Bear  was  not  difficult  to  be  persuaded,  look  the 
arm  of  his  little  wife,  and  walked  with  her  to 
Madamai  Rhen's,  giving  her  a  moral  sermon  on 
her  presumption  in  acting  the  policeman.  But, 
though  he  joked,  I  could  see  that  he  was  not  glad. 
Rhen  and  Renetta  ran  busily  about  to  bring 
up  thedinner  as  we  entered.  As  they  spied  Bear, 
they  sprung  in  raptures  upon  him,  ana  their  J07 
mounted  to  the  very  roof,  at  having  the  company 
of  the  good  and  cordial-hearted  man.  We  sat 
down  to  table.  The  dinner  was  excellent,  my 
appetite  was  equally  so ;  the  hostesses  were  press- 
ing and  communicative;  I  had  passed  a  merry 
morning,  and  would  iain  stiU  be  cheerful,  but 
there  sat  Bear  with  so  solemn  a  face  that  it  troub- 
led me.  I  saw  that  he  had  Bruno  in  his  head 
and  heart  He  now  also  entered  mine,  and  all 
my  lightness  of  spirit  vanished  ;  yes,  1  reproved' 
myself,  that  I  could  have  been  so  gay.  Bear 
looked  at  Ma  chin  mire  iiequently,  with  a  grave 
and  piercing  notice,  and  I  observed  that  she 
sought  to  avoid  his  gaze.  This  power  of  bis  over 
her  gave  me  pleasure.  But  at  once  she  stared  at 
him  with  her  great  dark  eyes  so  keenly,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  sink  his  little  gray  ones,  and  I 
could  not  help  internally  smiling  at  this  skirmish., 
of  glances. 

uunediately  after  coffee,  Bear  left  us,  in  order 
vet  to  visit  some  patients,  and  would  thence  drive 
home.  I  accompanied  him  into  the  hall,  sinc» 
one  could  not  enjoy  any  quiet  in  the  presence  ot 
Rhen  and  Renetta.  "  Bear,  thou  art  restless  and 
sad,"  said  I,  anxiously,  and  took  his  hand.  "  1 
have  seen  Bruno  to-oay,"  he  replied,  "and  ant 
very  much  afraid  that  the  whole  business  wilt' 
have  an  unfortunate  termination."  "Good  God  1*^ 
I  exclaimed.  "  Yes,  may  He  help  us,"  said  Bear, 
"  for  here  none  else  can.  Bruno  seems  to  con- 
template a  desperate  experimenL  What  he  has 
fit  in  his  heaa  I  could  not  drag  ftom  him.  Atad. 
would  not  farther  restrain  nim  from  battling 
out  his  own  concern.  What  cannot  be  bent  must 
sometimes  be  broken.  Bnt  go  in  now,  Fanny, 
go  in.  More  in  the  evening.  In  the  evening  f 
shall  see  thee  again." 

Bear's  words  had  tronbled  mv  whole  soul,  and 
the  feelings  of  my  mind  were  visible  in  my  coun- 
tenance, for  Md  Mre  mire  asked  me,  eagerly,  if 
I  were  unwell;  and, my  hostess  exclaimed  that 
I  was  so  pale,  so  very  pale.  I  complained  ot" 
dizziness;  and,  in  iact,  everything  went  round 
with  me. 

Madame  Rhen  knocked  at  the  window,  thov 
opened  it,  and  cried,  "Good  madamel  good  ma- 
dame!"  Two  gentlemen  looked  back,  and  a 
youth  came  to  the  window.  "  Madame!"  said 
she,  (till  louder:  "  madame  I  Ah  I  ah  I  yes,  it 
wasMadammeFollin — hearyoa,good  madame: 
here  is  a  two-dollar  banco ;  take  it,  be  so  good,  ana 
run  to  Bergstrom's  and  ask  him  for  a  little  of  his 
best  eau  de  Cohgne  for  Madame  Rhen.  'There 
will  be  one  dollar  four-and-lwenty  out  of  it. 
Thank  you  kindly,  good  madame. 

My  hostess  overwhelmed  me  now  with  kind- 
ness, Uqiuwr,  and  perfumed  water;  begged  me  Uy 
sit  by  the  window,  and  to  divert  mv  mind  by 
looking  into  the  street  I  thanked  ner  for  her 
gpodness,  but  said  that  the  free  air  would  soon- 
est rel  ieve  me.  Ma  dure  mire  arose  directly,  and 
we  went  out. 

We  spent  more  than  two  hours  with  going 
about,  and  in  the  riiops.  Ma  cUre  mire  made 
me  a  present,  iar  too  aplendid  for  me,  but  th» 
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keaitCdt  ezpiessioB  in  her  countenance  and  aian- 
mer  made  ii  deai  to  me.  I  porchasej  some  tri- 
■es  iur  Bear  which  he  needed,  bui  which  he  al- 
ways foi^Dt  to  procare  for  himseiC  We  had 
promised  to  take  tea  with  Madame  Rhea ;  Ma 
din  mir*  would  not  allow  me  to  give  it  ap ;  and 
I  saw,  wilfa  regret,  that  we  shoold  not  hare  time 
losee  Serena.  On  oar  retoni  to  Madame  Rhen's. 
we  crossed  the  great  market-place,  which  had 
seen  so  lively  in  the  forenooQ.  It  was  now  de- 
•ened;  and  while  strewn  with  the  litter  of  past 
b^BineK,  and  with  the  birds.  Ma  chin  mere  was 
qaile  iodigDanllhat  the  besoms  were  not  at  work, 
and  declared  that  site  wonld  speak  to  the  mayor 
abootiL 

A  sii^le  hay-wagon  stood  in  a  comer  of  the 
Viarket-place,  abool  which  a  mullitnde  of  people 
wvn  asurmbfcid  Ma  chin  mire  stood  still,  and 
nked  some  one,  who  came  from  the  wagon, 
•*  What  there  was  there  1"  "  A  great  woU;  which 
had  been  stut,"  wa>the  answer.  "  We  most  see 
that,"  said  Ma  dkirt  aUre,  advanced,  and  made 
a  way  throogfa  the  people,  who,  as  soon  as  they 
recognaed  her,  made  room  for  her.  I  followed 
ker,  like  a  little  boat  in  the  wake  of  a  frigate. 
When  we  reached  the  wagon,  we  saw  there  an 
VBOsoally  large  and  fine  wolf.  There  was  a 
Strang  pressure  aroond  OS,  bat  ACi  eA««  M^  pn>- 
tBoedrae  by  patting  her  powerful  arm  about  me, 
aai  taming  berseU,atthesama  time,  to  the  peo- 
ple, said,  "  Don't  crowd  so  I"  which  was  imme- 
oiaiehr  repeated  by  nnmeroos  voices,  and  ve  ob- 
tained ample  room.  The  peasant  to  whom  the 
-wagon  belooged  related,  in  reply  to  JWtaUrcmjnr, 
how  he  bad  gone  oat  rarly  in  the  morning  with 
hii  gon,  and  saw  two  voong  wolves  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  wood,  which  had  laid  themselves  on 
•oiM  Utter  mider  a  fir-tree.  He  drew  near,  and 
loiA  ainf  at  them.    At  the  same  moment  their 


er  wrang  oat  of  the  wood  with  a  fierce 
kowl,  and  placed  henelf  before  them.  He  fired, 
ake  feu,  and  the  yoaag  ones  ran  off' into  the  wood. 
Tbe  man  bastetted  to  the  wolf;  she  straggled 
with  deuh :  and  a  seoood  shot  pat  an eixl  toner, 
and  he  joyniUy  dragged  bis  boo^  home.  I  tew 
that  the  tongue  of  the  creature  hung  far  out  oni 
one  side,  and,  as  f  aUoded  to  that,  the  coantnr- 
man  showed  me  that  the  tongue  was  nearly  bit- 
ten off  She  bad  probably  doie  it  in  the  agony 
•f  death,  he  added.  For  the  first  time  I  felt  pity 
Cor  a  wolf;  and  I  coald  not  refrain  from  stroking 
Ae  head  of  the  fine  animal,  and  saying  soiUy, 
«  Good  mother  r  »Let  usso,  Franziska,"said 
Mia  cUn  min,  abruptly,  and  we  made  our  way 
back  as  we  had  made  it  thither.  Mt  ckirt  win 
looked  gloomy;  and,  as  we  went  over  the  market- 
jiiace,  looukl  not  omit  saying— for  mv  heart  was 
HMved— "  What  a  fine  feeling  most  Uve  in  ani- 
BMls,  which  man  oonsiden  CO  stand  so  far  beneath 
kimi    A  wolf  dies  for  her  young  I" 

"  The  young  of  the  woU;^  said  ilfii  cUf*  si)r<, 
fai  a  bitter  tone,  "  had  occasioned  their  mother  no 
grief;  she  had  died  in  her  pride  of  them.  Better 
to  die  with  a  bitten  tongue  than  Uve  with  a  torn 
heaft."  We  were  both  silent.  PresenUy  we 
came  to  a  little  green,  on  which  fine  poplars  rear- 
ed their  ^i  vering  pyramids.  The  sun,  in  its  set- 
ting, burnished  them  with  deep  goU,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Uttle  birds  filled  them  with  the  music  of 
Ihreir  songs.  Seats  were  here  pUtoed,  that  the 
passers-by  might  enjoy  their  nhaide.  On  one  of 
those  benches  sat  two  persons,  who  attracted  oar 
attention ;  one  of  them  was  an  aged  woman,  ev- 
idently poor,  bat  of  a  good>natared  eoahteaance, 
aad  dressed  with  extraordinary  iteatness.    Near 


her  sat  a  man,  equally  neatly  clad,  with  a  long, 
pale  face,  hanging  Ups,  and  the  aspect  of  one  of 
weak  intellecL  Ma  dire  mire,  who  possesses  a 
tolerable  portion  of  curiosity,  approached  them. 
As  we  drew  near^we  saw  that  the  man  was  blind. 
"  Is  that  yoar  brother,  good  woman  1"  asked  Ma 
dire  mire.  "  My  son,"  answered  the  woman, 
with  a  sigh.  "Sun!  how  old  is  he  1"  "Twenty- 
five  years."  He  looked  fifty.  "  He  is  blind,  and, 
as  I  fancy,  also  deaf,"  continued  Ma  eJiire  mire. 
"  Blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb,"  answered  the  moth- 
er. "  How  long  has  he  been  in  this  condition  1" 
"  Since  bis  birth."  "  Has  he  any  sort  of  ideas  1" 
"That  is  difficult  to  perceive;  oite  must  guide, 
feed,  tend,  and  watch  him,  like  a  child;  but 
sometimes  he  weeps,  and  sometimes  he  laughs." 
"  What  makes  him  laugh  V  "  When  he  comes 
out  into  the  air  he  is  cheerful  and  laughs,  ana 
when  I  caress  him  long.  Thank  God,  he  knows 
me!"  Hereupon  she  t>egan  kindly  to  stroke  the 
cheeks  of  her  son,  and  to  pat  him  on  the  shoal- 
der.  He  smiled,  on  that,  with  increasing  liveli- 
ness and  gladness,  and  his  coimtenance  assumed 
almost  an  expression  of  reason.  "  Is  he  some- 
times iU-humoaredl"  "Yes,  often;  and  then 
he  is  quite  raging.  But  still  he  has  a  good  heart 
He  sleeps  very  little  by  night,  and  then  is  accus- 
tomed to  grope  his  way  round  to  the  beds  of  his 
sister's  childien,  and  to  feel  whether  they  are  cov- 
ered. If  they  have  thrown  ofi°  their  bedclothes, 
he  spreads  them  carefully  over  thent  He  is  es- 
peciaUy  careful  of  the  sister's  UlUe  daughter; 
and  when  he  perceives  her  cry,  he  is  beside  him- 
self." 

"  You  must,  therefore,  be  obliged  to  keep  him 
in  your  eye  more  than  all  vour  other  children !" 
"  Yes,  of  necessity.    They  have  understand- 
ing, hut  he  has  only  me.    I  can  very  rarely  leave 
him." 

At  this  moment  the  deaf  and  dumb  made  some 
horrible  sounds ;  thev  were  a  kind  of  howL  bat 
the  howl  of  a  wild  beast  is  nothing  to  sach  as 
these.  Teais  started  firom  the  blind  e^.  and 
copioody  wet  his  &ce,  which,  besides  this,  show- 
ed no  expression  of  pain.  The  poor  wretch 
wiped  them  away  with  his  hands. 

"And  this  has  continued  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  mav  continue  yet  longer  t"  asked  Ma  ekirt 
mire,  with  a  tone  of  voice  which  made  evident 
how  deeply  it  had  seized  on  her  mind.  "Are 
yoa  not  tired,  good  woman  1" 

"No:  with  the  help  of  God  shaU  I  never  be 
tired  with  my  child,  but  patiently  await  the  lime 
when  it  shall  please  the  Lord  to  release  us.   May 
I  only  not  die  before  him  I" 
"  What  is  your  name,  good  woman  V 
"  Margaret  Beck,  widow  of  Beck  the  joiner." 
"  GooS-moniing,  Madame  Beck.    God  bless 
you  I    We  shaU  meet  again." 

Ah  ckirt  mirt  went  on,  whUe  she  said,  half 
aloud,  to  heiseU;  "Twent^-fivt  j««isr 

I  said  nothing,  biu  hoped  within  tiifse\i  that 
this  circumstantM  might  not  be  without  its  effect 
upon  her  own  heart  We  walked  on  for  some 
time  silenUy  and  slowly,  and  ilCi  eMre  mire  look- 
ed hastily  op,  appeatetf  to  rouse  herself  out  of  her 
revety,  and,  half  reproachfully,  half  briskly, 
said,  "  Thou  moveat  Uke  a  tortoise,  Pransiska, 
and  thus  we  go  dreaming  away  oar  time.  Wo 
must  now  hasten  to  Rhen's  and  drink  our  tea 
quickly,  that  we  may  not  have  to  reach  home  in 
the  dark." 

But  to  get  away  quicklv  ttom  Madame  Rhea 
and  her  tea  was  impossible.  There  was  no  end 
of  handling  and  pressing  on  ym  of  biscuits^ 
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cracknels,  tea-cakes,  and  ginger-bread ;  and  the 
good  old  lady  now  began  even  to  talk  of  supper, 
and  said  she  had  purposely  ordered  a  gooa  fat 
tuikey,  and  hoped  that  Mattame  Mansfeld  woald 
consent  to  stay,  and  nol  give  her  ibe  disappoint- 
ment of  seeing  her  little  preparation  was  fruit* 
less.  I  expected  to  see  it  at  once  declined  by  Ma 
dure  mire,  but,  to  my  great  astonishment,  she  an- 
swered neither  yes  nor  no;  and,  as  Madame 
Rben  began  to  speak,  in  her  zeal,  of  a  clear  eren- 
in^  and  moonlight,  and,  1  verily  believe,  of  sun- 
shine and  the  Northern  Lights,  Ma  ekere  mire 
said,  at  length,  with  great  coolness,  "  Well,  well, 
we  will  se«."  Madame  Rhen  took  this  as  an  ae- 
quiescence,  gave  Renetta  a  hint,  and  followed 
ner  herself  into  the  kitchen.  I  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  Ma  dure  mere  of  my  fear  of  our 
driving  home  in  the  dark ;  but,  when  I  tamed  to- 
wards her,  I  saw  her  sitting  with  her  elbows  on 
the  table,  and  her  face  covered  with  her  hands. 
in  one  or  those  fits  of  melancholy  of  which  I  had 
so  often  heard,  bat  till  now  had  never  been  an 
eyewitness  of.  I  neither  would  nor  dared  to  dis- 
turb her,  and  we  both  sat  profoundly  silent  till 
Madame  Rhen  entered  with  lights,  accompanied 
by  Renetta,  who  bronght  in  the  roast,  aiid  pre- 
served cheiTies.  Ma  chire  mire,  on  this,  changed 
her  position,  but  continaed  gloomy  and  silent.  I 
myself  was  by  no  means  talkative,  bat  the  lively 
hostess  did  not  concern  herself  on  that  account. 
She  and  her  daughter  talked  away  incessanilv, 
told  stories,  interrupted  each  other,  and  mutually 
^drowned  each  other's  voices  in  their  eagerness. 
All  the  gossip,  all  the  little  intrigues  of  the  city 
were  touched  on,  and  drawn  out  into  long  his- 
tories. I  could  not  help  being  amused  by  some 
of  these,  and  I  was  more  tiian  once  obliged  to 
laugh,  as  well  at  the  zeal  of  the  relatera  as  at  the 
relations  themselve.s,  which,  on  this,  went  on 
more  vigorously  than  ever.  I  know  not  whether 
Ma  dure  mire  heard  anjrthing  of  all  this,  or  not; 
ber  thoughts  seemed  to  me  to  be  internally  direct- 
ed, and  1  wondered  to  see  her  address  herself  .<so 
enectually  to  the  turkey,  and  finally,  with  some 
beany  phrases,  ccmimend  Rhen's  supper. 

1  was  thoroughly  wearied  of  all  the  eating  and 
the  talk.  I  longed  to  be  at  heme,  and  with  Bear, 
and  said,  "Ood  be  thanked!"  as  we  were  once 
more  seated  in  the  carriage.  In  the  mean  time  it 
was  become  very  dark ;  and,  instead  of  the  lights 
and  shines  which  Madmne  Rhen  had  promised 
US,  the  heaven  had  put  on  a  gray  mantle  of  cloud, 
which  did  not  permit  even  the  faintest  glimpse 
of  a  star  to  pass  tbrotigli.  Bat  on  the  westrm 
horizon  it  lightened  strong  and  fipeqoemly,  al- 
thongh  without  thunder.  It  was  what  is  called 
sheet  ligbulnf.  Ma  cMre  mire  took  the  wins 
from  the  boy,  who  sat  behind^  where  we  soon 
heard  him  snore. 

The  evening  wa«  waTm-  and  still ;  and  this 
drive,  by  the  radiance  of  the  Iighia4ng,  wonid  not 
have  been  disagreeable  to  me,  bM  I  was  im  an 
anxious  mood,  and,  besides  this,  sonewtat  ten- 
M;  for  the  darkness  was  sometimes  so  deep  that 
we  eouki  not  distingtdsb  the  war,  and  Ma  oUne 
mire  had  not  her  aecustomed  vi{(ilanee.  She  ap- 
peared to  be  in  aa  excited  state  of  mind,  and  often 
lifted  ber  handkerchief  to  her  face.  This  her  un- 
easiness did  me  good,  bat  at  the  same  tine  filled 
me  with  disquiet  as  it  regarded  oar  progress. 
We  went,  however,  securely  on,  if  not  at  the 
quickest  pace;  and.  notwithstanding  my  Gsar,not- 
withstaauing  ell  unea.'^y  and  anxious  ttiiaughts,  by 
the  slow  driving  and  easy  racking  of  the  carriage 
1  became,  at  last,  ve^  aleei^.    I  nodded,  and 


dreamed  I  know  not  bow  long,  but  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  a  violent  shock  from  the  carriage 
striking  against  some  stamp  or  slooe.  1  looked 
round — we  were  in  a  dark  and  thick  wood.  My 
spirits  sunk.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  bud  driven 
already  long  enough  to  have  reached  home. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  ttiat  we  are  really  on  the 
right  way,"  said  I,  doubiingly.  "  It  appears  to 
me  that  we  must  have  driven  quite  long  enongh. 
I  hope  we  haven't  gone  wrung." 

At  these  words  Ma  chire  mere  seeiBed  to  wake 
out  of  a  dream;  and  said,  sharply,  and  as  some> 
what  offended,  "  Make  yourself  easy,  dear  child, 
when  I  drive.  Ought  not  I  and  wy  homes  to 
know  the  way  that  we  have  traversed  so  oltei\t 
We  have  gone  it  together  these  fifteen  years,  and 
have  never  missed  oar  way  yet" 

She  let  the  horses  feel  the  whip,  and  they  went 
(quicker.  I  was  still  anxious,  and  fancied,  by  the 
light  of  the  somewhat  clearer  sky,  that  all  aroond 
us  looked  strange  and  wild.  "  I  cannot  conceiv*  - 
where  we  can  be,"  baid  I,  at  length,  unable  any 
longer  to  conceal  my  uneasiness.  "I  cannot 
recognise  anything  around  us.  A  wood  so  lut^ 
and  thick  as  this  there  certainly  is  not  on  the 
way  to  Carlsfors." 

■<^  Don't  be  a  fool,  Franziska,"  said  Ma  oUr« 
mire,  quite  oat  of  temper,  "and  don't  see  gfaoela 
where  there  are  none.  By  night  the  wood  ap- 
pears twice  as  high  and  as  thick  as  by  day.  I 
cannot  exactly  see  wliere  we  are,  bat  I  observe 
that  my  animals  scent  home  and  their  stable. 
They  never  run  thus  but  when  we  are  near 
Carlsfors;  and  hark,  how  they  snort  I  Soe,  ai* 
we  not  in  the  great  avenue  1  Yes,  cerlainlv,  we 
are  just  there.  I  fancy  I  see  the  house  ilsdf 
glimmer  out  yonder." 

We  were  now  certainly  in  an  avenne.  Ma 
diire  mire  put  on  ttie  horses,  and  they  flew  evt-ry 
moment  EMre  rapidly  forward.  Now  came  one 
great  and  tremendous  blaze  of  liahlning,  wbioh 
lasted  some  seconds;  and  by  its  Tight  reared  it- 
self, like  a  gigantic  spectre,  out  of  the  blackness 
of  the  night,  a  huge  and  gloomy  hou.se,  not 
Oarltfors,  but — Ramm  t  Ramro,  with  iLs  dark 
f€Kade,  and  its  great  wings,  lay  before  us  iiLtbe 
'^lareof  the  lightning.  It  stretched,  as  it  seemed. 
Its  threatening  arms  towards  us;  and  eveiy  io- 
slant  we  were  drawA  nearer  and  nearer  towttnU 
it. 

I  looked  with  terror  at  Ma  dUremire,  Sheaat 
as  if  changed  to  stone.  Her  gaze  was  fixed  and 
surlng;  toe  reins  dropped  from  her  hands.  All 
was  night  again,  bat  only  for  a  few  seconds. 
Again  camea  Qash  so  great  and  vivid,  that  treei^ 
btnhes,  and  building*,  appeared  all  in  flame.  la 
this  momentatood  a  tall,  oark  figuie  suddenly  be> 
foee  tis.  The  heeues,  terriied,  sad  no  longer  r» 
susined  by  a  gaiding  hand,  (lew  r^tht  aad  leiL 
and  over  lawn  and  shrubbery,  dashed  downward 
towanlB  the  lake,  which  shone  out  by  the  li^ht- 
ning-gieam  clear  amoi^  the  trees. 

With  ccmvulsive  hands  Ma  oUre  mire  endcatF- 
onred  to  recover  the  reina,  which  had  £iUen.  I 
screamed,  "  Help  I  hdpl"  with  all  the  force  of 
my  desperation.  Then  sprung  some  one  bclbre 
the  horses  and  seized  the  reins  I  saw  thp  burses 
rear;  saw  some  one  struggling  with  tnem-— by 
the  glare  of  the  now  incessant  lightning  I  reco^;- 
nised  Bruno.  I  saw  him  thrown  doar*  by,  the 
horses;  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  went  over  his 
body ;  more  I  saw  not,  for  I  lost  my  oonscioaa- 
nesn. 

When  I  earse  lo  myself  again,  I  fooad  myaelf 
in  Ma  c&ire  mirt'i  ansa.    I  saw  her  pala  ovimk 
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If— ew  ofer  aw;  its  ezpieanoa  of  anguish  and 
teikleriiesB  I  shall  aeyet  lorget.  "  God  Jie  praised  I 
atte  feeuren  I"  aaid  Ma  ckm  wiire,  and  impressed 
a  toutaedjr  las*  on  my  forehead.  A  lofty  rotunda 
arcbetl  iueii  above  us,  lighted  by  a  lamp  bom 
ahvre.  A  tail  and  very  dark  woman,  whom  1 
ka  I  i^rer  before  seen,  stood  near  me,  and  band- 
ad  Bie  a  suong  cordial.  My  senses  were  con- 
futed, and  1  cuald  not  recall  into  my  memory 
wkat  had  just  now  occnnred;  but,  in  this  dark- 
aeas  of  thought  and  of  vision,  1  sought  for  Bruno. 
In  (he  gloomiest  comer  of  the  ch^ber  stood — 
was  it  ute  bkiody  ^>ectre  which  my  terrified  ima- 
Cinuioa  bad  evokedl  or  was  it  an  actual  human 
■bapel  My  eyes  fixed  themselves  inquiringly 
opon  it ;  it  caine  forward — it  was  Bruno  1  Bat, 
gmaaaa  heavens!  what  a  spectacle  I  Blood 
sa«anMd  down  firom  bis  brow,  and  down  upon 
his  luked  breast;  his  clothes  were  torn  to  rags: 
Ms  cheeks  were  deadly  pale;  wild  disquiet  bamed 
io  his  eyes;  in  the  strongly-contracted  eyebrows 
ligfamiogs  seeaooed  to  conceal  themselves,  and 
deapenle  determination  pressed  the  lips  together. 
He  approached  us.  At  a  hint  from  him  that 
straage  woman  withdrew,  and  we  three  were  left 
aiaae.  I  loie  myself  £K>m  Ma  Mr*  mire'i  arms, 
and  sat  mpon  tlie  sola.  My  whole  consciousness 
was  come  back ;  ny  whole  soul  was  vehemently 
•o  Ute  stretch,  and,  with  the  most  indescribable 
aasiety,  I  observed  both  mother  and  son,  who 
BOW  Mod  face  to  face.  Their  looks  seemed  to 
paeree  tkroagh  each  other.  Afe  oUreawfK  seem- 
ed lo  be  smitten  with  the  wildest  amazement,  and 
stepped  a  little  backward.  Bruno  stepped  a  step 
Sannid,  and  said,  slowly,  and  as  with  a  bo- 
aoaihed  tongue,  "  You  are  rescued.  God  be 
praised  I  And  for  me  now  only  remains  to  die, 
or  lo  win  forgiveness!  My  mother!  my  moth' 
er!"  exclaimed  he  at  once,  as  if  an  angel  had 
looaeaed  tongue  and  feeling,  while,  with  a  heart- 
lending  expression,  be  sank  down  and  embraced 
ber  knees.  "My  mother,  wilt  thon  not  pardon  1 
Wilt  thou  not  bless  thy  soni  Take  the  cuise 
from  my  brow.  Blother!  I  have  soared  much. 
1  have  wandered  about  without  peace;  I  am 
4e«<ilntr  of  peace  yet;  peaee  can  never  be  mine 
'while  I  aai  (brast  fiom  thy  bosom.  I  have  suf- 
ftnd;  I  have  snfoed  maeb ;  I  have  repented;  I 
eaa  aiid  will  alone.  Bat  then  yoo  must  pardon, 
'•oa  moat  bless  me.  mother.  Mother,  take  away 
4heearsel  Lay  a  Uesang  on  my  head  I  Moth- 
er, will  you  not  stanch  the  blood  which  flows  on 
Toar  aecooDt  1  See,  mother  I"  and  Bruno  raised 
ki*  ebMed  locks,  through  which  deep  and  stream- 
i^  wounds  were  visiMe.  "See,  inotherif  thou 
'wUt  not  lay  thy  hand  here  in  blessing,  I  swear, 
hyOodl  tbiatthis  blood-sticam  shall  never  cease 
Iffl  my  life  has  welled  oat  with  it,  and  has  sunk 
me  to  Ibe  grave,  on  which  alone  thou  wilt  lay 
Ifajr  fiKgiveaess.  There,  there,  first  shall  I  find 
yeaee.  Oh,  mother  I  was  an  error  in  young  and ' 
viU  rears,  then,  so  unpardonable  1  Cannot  a 
later  life  of  vinne  and  of  love  make  atonement  1 
Mother  I  cast  me  not  off!  Let  the  voice  of  thy 
•aa  penetrate  to  thy  heart  1  Bestow  on  me  for- 
giveness. <aii  forgiveness!" 

Overcor^  by  my  feelings,  I  threw  myself  on 
«7  kaeer  m  Bruno,  and  cried,  "  Pardon !  par- 
don!" 

What  daring  this  time,  passed  in  Ma  dire 
■mir^t  heart,  1  know  not  It  seemed  lo  be  a  con- 
test of  life  and  death.  She  moved  not;  with  a 
Cxrd  and  immovable  gaze,  she  looked  down  at 
||n>  iweeliag  one,  and  ccnvalsive  twitches  passed 
«        ar  p&  lips.    But,  as  Us  voice  ceased,  she 


lifted  her  hand  and  pressed  it  strongly  against 
her  heart.  "My  son!  oh!—"  said  she,  with  a 
hollow  voice.  She  sighed  deeply;  her  counte- 
nance became  yellow,  her  eyes  closed,  she  reeled 
and  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  if  Bruno 
had  not  sprung  up  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

He  stood  a  moment  still,  bis  mother  pressed  lo 
his  bosom,  and  gazed  on  her  coaniehance,  over 
which  death  had  shed  his  awful  peace.  "  Is  it 
thus,"  said  he,  in  a  quiet  distraction,  "  is  it  thus, 
then,  we  are  reconciled,  mother  1  Thus  thou 
restest  on  the  bosom  of  thy  son,  and  he  on  Ihinet 
Thou  art  pale,  my  mother,  but  peaceful,  and 
lookest  kind — kind  as  God's  propitiation.  It  was 
not  thus  that  I  saw  thee  the  last  time;  but  the 
hour  of  wrath  b  ovei — is  it  not  so,  my  mother  t 
The  grave  has  opened  itself,  and  we  go  down 
there  reconciled,  and  heart  to  heart;  one  in  my 
last  hour,  as  we  were  one  at  my  first  sigh  I"  And 
he  kissed  her  pale  lips  and  cheeks  with  passion- 
ate tenderness. 

"Bruno!  Bruno!"  I  exclaimed,  implorin^y, 
and,  weeping, seized  his  arm.  " Bruno,  youkui 
your  mother  and  yourself,  when  you  go  on  in  this 
maimer.  Come,  we  will  lay  her  on  a  bed.  .We 
most  endeavour  to  recall  hier  to  consciousness; 
we  must  bind  your  wounds." 

Bruno  made  no  answer,  but  took  his  mother 
in  his  arms  and  carried  her  into  another  room, 
where  he  laid  her  softly  down  upon  a  bed.  "Ha- 
garl"  he  called;  and  that  tall,  dark  woman  im- 
mediately  stepped  in.  She  threw  herself  at  his 
feet;  weeping,  kissed  his  hand;  and  addressed 
him  passionately  and  imploringly,  in  a  language 
which  I  did  not  understand.  He  thrust  her  8tem> 
ly  from  him ;  and  I  understood  that  he  command- 
ed her  to  exert  herself  for  Ma  dire  mire.  She 
obeyed,  with  sobs  and  tears.  I  saw  that  Bruno 
started,  and  supported  himself  against  the  wait 
I  went  to  him. 

"Bruno,"  said  I,  "for  your  mother's  sake, 
think  of  yourself.  You  must  allow  your  wounds 
to  be  bound  up." 

He  seized  a  light  sofh,  and  drew  it  forward,  so 
that  it  stood  jast  opposite  to  the  bed  on  which  his 
mother  lay,  and  threw  himself  upon  it.  His  head 
lay  opposite  to  hers,  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
her.  Hagar  and  I  came  between  them.  In 
broken  Swedish,  and  in  great  agitation  of  mind, 
Hagar  said  to  me,  "Bind,  bind  np  his  wpnnds, 
orhedies!"  •      —  r 

I  folded  a  do^  dipped  it  in  cold  water,  and 
said  to  Bnmo,  "  For  your  mother's  sake,  let  me 
bind  your  wounds  as  well  as  I  can,  or  you  will 
bleed  to  death."  I  was  proceeding,  but  he  held 
my  hand  back,  and  said,  with  a  tone  whose  se- 
verity strongly  reminded  me  of  his  mother,  "  It 
cannot  be  done.  She  has  not  yet  forgiven  me^ 
not  yet  blessed  me.  My  blood  shall  not,  till  ttwn, 
be  stanched !    I  have  sworn  to  it." 

To  persuade  Bruno  was  not  to  be  expected;  I 
therefore  directed  all  my  attention  to  Ma  ckire 
mire.  But  for  a  long  time  all  my  endeavours 
fo  restore  her  to  consciousness  were  in  vain.  It 
was  a  moment  of  unspeakable  agony.  I  feared 
that  actually  mother  and  son  would  follow  one 
another  to  the  grave. 

"  If  we  could  bat  get  her  bled,"  said  I. 

"  That  can  be  done,"  replied  Hagar,  and  ran 
out. 

Neariy  in  the  same  instant  Ma  dire  wirt 
opened  her  eyes,  and  fixed  them  sharply  on  me. 
"Where  is  hel"  demanded  she,  eageily;  "I 
have  not  dreamed !" 

"He is  here,"  I  answered;  "he  is  near;  he  is 
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bleeding  to  death,  while  he  awaits  the  blessing 
of  his  mother." 

"Where  is  hel"  demanded  she  again. 

I  stood  near  her  pillow;  1  stood  between  moth- 
er and  son;  and,  instead  of  answering  her  qaes- 
tion,  I  drew  myself  back,  and  iheir  eyes  met  each 
other.  A.  beam  of  heavenly  light,  of  ineffable 
love,  kindled  in  them ;  and  in  it  melted  iheir 
souls  into  one.  She  raised  herself  with  energy, 
and  stretched  out  her  band  with  the  warmest  ex- 
pression of  maternal  feeling,  while  she  said, "  My 
■on,  come  hither;  I  will  bless  thee!" 
-  He  stood  up.  The  tall,  gigantic  man  stag- 
gered like  a  child,  and  sunk  on  his  knees  by  the 
bed  of  his  mother.  She  laid  her  hands  on  his 
bloody  head,  and  said,  with  a  strong  voice,  and 
a  deep  solemnity,  "  I  take  away  the  corse  which 
I  once  laid  on  the  head  of  my  son.  I  bestow  on 
him  my  full  forgiveness.  May  the  man  atone 
for  the  error  of  the  youth.  Let  the  past  be  as  if 
it  had  never  been.  I  acknowledge  that  I  owe  my 
life  to  my  son;  and  I  pray  Ood  Almighty  to 
bless  thee,  my  son,  Bruno  Mansfeld,  as  I  bless 
thte  now.  Amen !"  With  that,  she  opened  her 
artns;  he  clasped  his  round  her;  bosom  was 
pressed  to  bosom,  lip  to  lip;  they  held  one  an- 
other in  a  long  and  close  embrace.  Every 
breath  seemed  to  be  full  of  reconciliation,  of  love, 
and  happiness.  Fifteen  years  of  bitter  pangs 
were,  in  this  moment,  recompensed  and  forgot- 
ten. 1  stood  near  them,  and  wept  for  joy  and 
thankfulness. 

Hagar's  return  interrupted  this  moment  of  pare 
transport  Bruno  again  kissed,  with  deep  u>ve, 
the  hand  of  his  mother,  then  arose,  and  cried  out, 

t'oyfolly,  "Now  bind  my  wounds t     Stop  the 
tlood!    I  have  my  mother's  blessing  r 

He  seated  himself,  and  let  us  do  just  what  we' 
pleased,  and  was  good  and  ^uiet  as  a  friendly 
child.  Hagar  attended  on  him  with  great  skill, 
and  sacceedied  in  stopping,  in  some  measure,  the 
flow  of  blood.  In  the  mean  time,  I  procured 
writing  materials,  and  hastened  to  send  a  note  to 
Bear,  to  inform  him  of  what  had  taken  place. 
The  whole  house  was  inmotion,  and  it  was  easy 
to  find  a  messenger,  who  betook  himself  imme- 
diately across  the  lake  Jo  Rosenvik.  I  then  re- 
tamed  again  to  the  reconciled  ones.  Bruno's 
wounds  were  bound  ap.  He  was  very  pale,  but 
still,  and  his  countenance  had  an  expression  of 
}>eace  and  happiness  which  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  in  it.  Ma  chin  mire,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
peared powerfully  excited,  although  she  endeav- 
oured to  be  quiet.  Her  whole  frame  trembled, 
as  with  excessive  cold,  but  her  eyes  were  mild 
and  tender;  she  scarcely  ever  removed  themfhim 
her  son. 

"  Hear,  now,  what  I  have  to  beg  of  you,",  said 
I  to  them  both.  "  If  you  would  live  for  each 
other,  you  must  consent  to  separate  for  a  short 
time,  and  must  each  endeavour  to  get  some  rest. 
Bruno,  cannot  you  allow  yourself  to  be  conduct- 
ed to  the  next  chamber  1  Won't  Ma  chire  mire 
oblige  her  FranziskaT' 

But  Ma  chire  mire  answered,  "  Who  knows 
how  long  mother  and  son  have  yet  to  livel  It 
may  soon  be  all  over;  separate  us  not." 

"Separate  as  not,"  replied  Bruno,  with  a  faint 
voice. 

"  Bat,  at  least,  yon  must  take  something  com- 
posing. Why  wo«bi  yoa  not  live  for  one  an- 
other 1" 

Hagar  pat  a  vial  containing  an  opiate  into 
my  hand.  Ma  eJure  nke,  however,  refused  to 
take  any ;  Bruno  pat  it  to  his  moath  and  drank. 


He  must  have  been  accustomed  to  this  means' of 
stupefaction. 

"  I  will  willingly  remain  alone  with  my  son," 
said  Ma  chire  mire.  "  When  he  sleeps,  I  will 
watch  over  him.  I  have  done  it  formerly,  and 
in  this  very  room.  Thod,  Franziska,  needest 
resL  Go,  my  child,  and  endeavour  to  sleep. 
But  hear :  first  let  it  be  seen  that  my  bays  are 
well  cared  for.  A  greater  service  than  they  have 
rendered  me  to-night  they  have  never  rendered  me 
these  fiileen  years.  Do  that,  Franziska.  Qtx>d- 
nighl,  my  child." 

I  went  ont  and  saw  that  Mi  dire  ncr«'i  com- 
mands were  executed.  The  bays  were  eating 
their  oats  in  their  stalls ;  the  little  lackey  sat  in 
the  kitchen  with  a  great  piece  of  bread  and  bat- 
ter in  his  hand.  From  him  1  heard  a  long  and 
not  very  lucid  relation  of  how  the  carriage  had 
been  on  the  very  point  of  upsetting  into  the  lake ; 
how  the  strange  gentleman  had  been  so  mach 
hurt  by  the  horses,  but  yet  had  mastered  them  ; 
how  Ma  djire  mire  had  carried  me  into  the  ho\ise, 
dkc.  After  I  had  heard  all  this,  I  took  a  cup  of 
coSce,  and  ordered  that  a  cup  should  be  tacea 
to  Ma  chire  mire,  who  loves  cofi°ee. 

Refreshed  by  this  warm  and  inspiriting  bev- 
erage, I  went— not  to  bed.  No,  I  was  far  too 
much  excited,  too  restless ;  and  felt  an  indescri- 
bable desire  to  breathe  the  free  air,  and  to  sea 
God's  heaven.  I  saw  it  I  thought  I  had  never 
beheld  it  more  beautiful :  oh  I  it  expanded  itself 
now  over  reconciled  and  happy  hearts.  It  was 
cloudy,  but  the  clouds  were  growing  momentari- 
ly thinner,  and  through  them  glanced  the  friend- 
ly blue,  and  the  air  was  indescribably  pure  and 
mild.  I  seated  myself  on  the  great  stone  steps^ 
and  thought  on  the  reconciled  ones.  Sangums 
flames  flew  up  from  the  horizon,  and  flushal  the 
|Tay  clouds;  these  mirrored  themselves  ruddiljr 
10  the  lake,  and  the  windows  of  the  dark  housa 
became  illuminated,  one  after  another,  as  with  aa 
incarnadine  light,  by  the  glow  of  the  morning-red. 
A  soft  wind  went  soughing  through  the  lofty  oaks, 
and  bending  their  lofty  heads.  All  besides  was 
still.  Thus  sat  I  long,  and  felt  deep  enjoyment; 
thought  much,  and  lived  over  much,  in  these  mo- 
ments. Never  had  existence  appeared  to  me  so 
beantifnl  and  full  of  interest;  never  bad  I  mors 
intensely  loved,  more  confidently  believed  in  the 
operation  of  a  Divine  Power  in  life ;  never  bad 
I  enjoyed  more  exalted  being  than  In  this  hour. 
I  shall  never  forget  it  I  I  thought  of  Bear  with 
tenderness  and  pride.  I  felt  myself  happy  to 
live  for  him.  I  thought  on  the  future;  and  mar- 
vellous feelings,  presentiments  full  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  arose  in  my  soul ;  later  may  I,  perhaps, 
speak  farther  of  them. 

I  perceived  the  approach  of  some  one  behind 
me.  I  turned,  and  on  the  steps  beheld  Hagar, 
who.  with  an  expression  of  great  anxiety,  lier 
hands  crossed  on  ner  bosom,  drew  near  me,  and, 
in  her  broken  Swedish,  askedj  "What  think  yout 
Will  he  live  1    Say,  oh  say  that  he  will  live  I" 

"I  believe— I  hope  It,"  I  answered.  "My 
hnsband  is  a  physician ;  he  will  soon  be  here, 
and  will  devote  all  his  care  to  him." 

Hagar  left  me,  wound  her  naked  arms  round 
one  of  the  granite  columns  of  the  portico,  and 
pressed  her  brow  against  it.  When  she  had  stood 
thus  for  a  moment,  she  raised  her  head  and 
looked  towards  the  east,  where  the  morning-red 
now  burned  in  all  its  glory.  I  had  not  before 
regarded  Hagar  attentively.  I  did  it  now,  and 
was  astonished  at  her  beaaty.  She  was  na 
longer  yoang,  and  the  featbres  were  too  market^ 
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'fvBt  they  were  of  the  parest  fonn;  though  the 
Tolaptaoos  ud  fall  lips  reminded  ooe  too  mach 
of  the  characteristic,  and,  to  my  taste,  unpleasant 
peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  form  of  counienance. 
The  dark  hue  of  the  ftce  was  now  illumined 
by  the  roseate  fii«  of  the  motning  sun ;  the  black 
and  oncorered  hair  fell  neglectM  on  the  shoul- 
ders. I  forgot,  for  a  moment,  everything  else  in 
the  obserration  of  this  figure,  which  seemed 
grown  into  union  with  the  granite  pillar.  The 
expression  of  the  countenance  was  full  of  pas- 
sion and  grief. 

Afker  some  moments,  Hagar  left  her  position 
and  approached  me.  "  Believe  yon,"  asked  she, 
her  arm  towards  the  east,  "believe 
TOO  that  Be  who  causes  that  light  to  ascend  also 
Bears  the  pnyeis  of  men  1" 

"  Tes,  I  bcSieve  it,"  I  replied,  with  quiet  con- 
iidence. 

"And  answers  theml" 

"  ¥rhea  they  proceed  from  a  pure  heart,  and 
Be,  in  his  wisdom,  finds  it  good." 

Hagar  was  silent  for  a  moment,  bowed  her 
had,  and  said,  "  If  you  have  a  clean  heart,  pray 
for  him  who  bleeds  within.    Pray  that  he  may 

■liTB." 

"  Yon  take  a  warm  interest  in  him,"  said  I, 
not  without  curiosity.  "  You  are,  perhaps, 
nearly  connected  with  him:  or — " 

She  cast  a  penetrating  look  at  me,  and  then 
«ajd,  widi  an  expression  fall  of  pride  and  pain, 
« Hagar  was  a  handmaid.  Al  one  time  she 
was  loved  by  her  master,  and  for  bis  sake  she 
forsook  all,  and  went  forth  with  him  into  strange, 
-cold  lands ;  then  cast  he  her  oS  for  another  wom- 
an ;  but  her  heart  was  true  to  him,  and,  in  the 
wilderness  into  which  she  was  cast  foitb,  she 
-prayed  for  him  to  the  Lord  of  heaven." 

"  Ha^ar,"  said  I,  taking  up  her  words,  "  was 
not  alone  in  the  wilderness.  When  she  tamed 
in  her  afSiction  to  God,  he  commanded  a  well 
of  fresh  water  to  spring  up  for  her." 

Hagar  shook  her  head  in  a  mournful  skepti- 
cism, laid  a  finger  on  her  mouth,  while  with  the 
other  hand  she  pointed  to  the  house,  and  left  me 
in  haste. 

I  was  in  the  act  to  follow  her,  for  I  found  the 
air  now  to  become  colder,  but  I  continued  stand- 
ing; for — for — what  thinkest  thou  I  perceived 
now  in  the  avenue,  whipping  and  trotting  this 
way  on  a  panting  steed,  fluttering  through  the 
wood  like  a  great  fly-flap  1  T<o  other  than  my 
food,  longed-lor  Bear !  I  scarcely  dared  believe 
my  own  eyes,  since  it  was  impossible  that  the 
messenger  coald  already  have  arrived ;  and,  be- 
sides, why  came  he  so  miserably  mounted,  and 
-not  perfectly  at  his  ease,  in  a  boat  over  the  lake  1 
I  was  ready  to  dispute  the  evidence  of  my  own 
-eyes,  but  he  came  continually  nearer;  it  was 
impoasible  longer  to  doubt.  He  dismounted, 
and  I  flew  towards  him,  as  he  towards  me. 

"  Art  thon  really  my  own  dear  Bear,  and  no 
fly-flap  1"  1  exclaimed,  as  I  embraced  him  with 
transport 

■*  Art  thou  really  my  own  wife,  and  no  half- 
crazed  moonshine  princess,  who  stts  there — " 

"  Ah  I  Bear,  we  nave  no  time  to  joke.  Say, 
how  cAnest  thon  here  1  Dost  thou  know  what 
lias  happened  1  Hast  thou  received  my  notel 
Bat  wny  earnest  thon  on  horseback  1  How 
warm  thou  art !  Ah  !  come  in.  Bear,  and  I  will 
tell  thee  alt,  and  hear  .all  thon  hast  to  say." 

"  My  sweet  child !  thou  hast  sometimes  such 
-a  lK>rnbIe  j(«x  de  bouehe;  now,  God  be  praised 
that  thoa  ait  alive,  and  hast  the  gift  of  speech," 


and,  with  tears  in  his  honest  eyes,  the  good  man 
held  me  long  pressed  to  his  heart 

As  we  went  in,  I  related  shortly  bow  things 
here  stood,  and  learned  from  Bear  bow  he  had 
come  hither.  He  was  become  uneasy  at  my  long 
stay,  and,  fearing  that  some  accident  had  occur- 
red, be  prepared  to  set  out  for  the  city ;  and, 
having  haa  the  lack  to  break  the  cabriolet,  be 
mounted  the  horse,  and  rode  ofl^  like  another 
Don  duLxote,  in  quest  of  his  Dulcinea.  On  the 
way  he  met  a  servant  from  Ramm,  who  had 
also  business  in  the  city,  and  learned  ttom  him 
that  Ma  chin  mire  had  got  hither,  and  also  a 
certain  other  lady,  and  that  both  were  alive.. 
"  More,"  said  Bear,  "  I  did  not  hear.  I  gave  the 
gray  thie  whip,  and  here  I  am."  We  embraced 
again,  in  our  joy  at  this  doable  reanion,  and 
Bear  went  in  to  the  patients. 

I  followed  him  not,  but  went  and  made  myself 
at  home  in  the  kitchen,  and  saw  a  hearty  break- 
fast prepared  for  him.  The  good  people  showed 
me  thorongh  good-will  in  fulfiUing  my  com- 
mands, and,  in  half  an  hour,  I  had  a  table  set 
ont  in  tbe  hall,  with  hot  coSee,  oread  and  butter, 
and  a  dish  of  delicious  beenteaks.  My  very 
mouth  watered  on  Bear's  behalf.  While  I  was 
still  busy  arranging  the  table,  the  good  man  en- 
tered, with  a  pale,  'serious,  bat  contented  coimte- 
nance. 

"  Now,  bow  do  you  find  matters  1"  asked  T,in 
breathless  eagerness;  "but  no,  say  nothing;  sit 
down  and  eat ;  only  one  word — low  aflhirs  well 
or  ill  r 

"With  Bruno,  well,  I  hope.  The  loss  of 
blood  is  great ;  the  Wounds  are  deep,  but,  so  far 
as  I  can  at  present  see,  not  dangerous.  With 
Ma  dure  mire  it  is  not  well ;  at  least  not  yet;  but 
it  may  be.  I  fancy  thon  canst  go  in,  Faimy ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  send  a  messenger 
to  the  city  for  sundry  requisites." 

"  And  the  coffee— and  the  beefsteak  I"  I  ex- 
claimed, in  consternation. 

"  I  cannot  think  about  them  at  present,"  replied 
Bear,  and  hastened  ont  of  the  room,  with  a  look 
at  the  beefsteak  as  if  the  devil  himself  had  taken 
flesh  and  blood  in  order  to  tempt  him.  I  cover- 
ed, with  a  sigh,  tbe  warm  beefsteak  wiUi  a  plate, 
and  went  in  to  Ma  chire  mire.  Scarcely  bad  I 
passed  the  door,  when  I  saw,  with  amazement, 
how  Bear  had  londed  it  there.  What  I  had  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  effect  by  solicitations  he  had 
ordered  and  settled  at  once.  Bruno  had  been 
cooveyed  into  tbe  room  adjoining  that  in  which 
Ma  ek  re  mire  lay,  Hagar  was  Mside  him,  and 
the  door  stood  open  between  the  rooms.  As  I 
entered,  Ma  chire  mire  extended  her  hand,  drew 
me  towards  her,  and  embraced  me  with  a  tender- 
ness which  deeply  moved  me.  "  Franziska," 
said  she,  "  the  tiord  has  changed  my  heart.  Be- 
fore, all  was  so  dark,  so  strange;  now,  all  feels 
so  clear  and  comfortable.  Wonderfal  are  the 
ways  ot  the  Lord  I  Who  can  comprehend  them  1 
Who  can  climb  into  the  council-chamber  of  Gh>d  1 
Thus  have  I  a  son  again,  Franziska  I  I  am  not 
childless ;  Bruno  will  make  amends  for  what  he 
has  done  amiss.  He  will  yet  do  honour  to  his 
mother  and  his  native  land.  The  Bible  is  right 
— a  man  may  fall  seven  times,  and  yet  rise 
again.  Franziska,  and  he  was  so  long  near  me, 
and  I  did  not  know  it !  My  senses  were  blindetL 
and  my  heart  shut  up,  but  the  Lord  has  opened 
its  sluices.  Thy  husband,  Franziska,  has  ex- 
ercised his  tyranny  here,  and  I  have  allowed 
him  to  do  it,  because  he  asserted  that,  otherwise, 
he  could  not  answer  for  the  life  of  Bnino ;  bat  I 
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will  «ee  my  soo  again  lo^jr,  and  no  one  need 
Uijnk  of  preveaiing  me.  I  toiJl  see  him  t  Who 
luiows  bow  long  I  may  see  him  in  this  world  t" 

"  Long,  very  long,  I  hope,  if  Ma  chire  mere  will 
do  everything  that  Bear  prescribes." 

"  See  there,  now,  bow  the  good  wife  boasts  of 
her  husband,  and  counts  him  for  omnipotent. 
But  the  Lord  does  as  be  wills,  Fianziska. 

"  Do  you  feel  ill,  mother  1"  I  asked,  tenderly, 
and  with  anxiety. 

"  No — not  ill,  bat  I  feel  strangely.  I  have  no 
strength  in  my  legs.  I  cannot  stand.  There  is 
a  conSict,  a  disturbance  within  me,  which  seems 
to  me  as  if  it  preceded  death.  The  lord's  wiH 
be  done  I  I  have  been  permitted  to  bless  my  son, 
and  he  will  close  mv  eyes.    I  can  die  in  peace." 

"  Mother,  yon  will  not  die ;  no,  no !"  exclaim- 
ed I,  eagerly :  "  follow  only,  in  all  things,  Bear's 
prescriptions." 

Jlid  Aire  mire,  smiling,  made  a  sort  of  disdain- 
ful motion  with  her  hand,  and  lay  still,  her  eyes 
tnnied  towards  the  door  of  Bruno's  room.  Re- 
joiced as  I  was  over  her  disposition  of  mind,  I 
was  equally  aneasy  as  to  her  state  of  health. 
She  appeared  to  me  feverish,  and  there  was 
something  &xed  and  dry  in  her  look.  The  pow- 
erful bursts  of  tears,  which  are  wont  to  accom- 
pany great  agitation  of  feeling  in  her,  bad  been, 
m  this  case^  absent  The  storm  had  wholly  di- 
verted itself  inward.  "  Go  and  see  whether  he 
sleeps,"  said  she,  pointing  towards  Bruno's  room. 

I  went;  he  lay  actually  in  a  quiet  slumber. 
He  was  very  pale,  but  he  seemM  to  rae  more 
handsome  than  ever.  The  brows  so  often  drawn 
together  were  now  parted,  uid  swept  in  mild 
liniss  over  the  great  arch  of  the  eyes.  A  tear 
glittered  on  his  colourless  cheek.  Opposite  to 
nim,  her  arm  supported  against  the  bedpost,  and 
her  head  on  her  hand,  stood  Hagar,  her  gaze 
fixed  immovably  on  his  face.  Her  rich  Mack 
locks  fell  down  over  her  arm,  and  left  only  to 
Tiew  the  profile  of  her  countenance.  Again  was 
I  compelled  to  admire  her  regular  and  Oriental 
beauty.  She  saw  me  not,  ai^  I  softly  returned 
to  Mi  tiire  mirv,  and  said,  "  He  sleeps." 
"  Heaven  bless  his  sleep  I"  she  replied. 

Soon  afterward  I  beard  somewhat  move  in  the 
hall,  and,  immediately  thinking  of  Bear,  I  begged 
Mt  cUr*  nur«  to  excuse  me  a  minute.  It  was 
Bear.  He  had  made  an  attack  on  the  beefsteak, 
bat  yet  was  not  so  much  occupied  with  it  as  not 
to  become  aware  of  my  entrance,  and  to  extend 
to  me  heartily  his  hand.  I  placed  myself  near 
him ;  saw  hiin  despatch  his  breakfast,  and  re- 
joiced myself  in  his  ezcellant  appetite.  When 
the  first  vigoxxT  of  this  was  abated,  I  began  more 
folly  to  relate  the  occurrences  of  the  night.  To 
say  the  truth,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if,  during  this 
night,  on  many  occasions,  I  bad  shown  myself 
half  a  heroine,  and  I  wished  Bear  properly  to 
ftel  this,  and  I  was  at  some  trouble  to  extract  a 
little  commendation  from  him.  But,  to  my 
mortification,  he  was  invincibly  dumb,  and  only 
at  times  made  abominable  grimaces,  which,  I 
fiincT,  were  meant  for  bulwarks  against  the  out- 
breaks of  tears;  but  when  I  came  to  the  recon- 
ciliatjbn,  then  they  burst  forth.  Two  great  (ears 
fell,  and  diluted  bis  beefsteak  gravy.  In  the 
mean  time  I  paused  a  while,  to  give  the  good 
man  opportunity  to  fall  into  ecstasies  over  his 
wife.  But  I  heard  not  a  word.  When,,  how- 
ever, 1  arrived  at  my  administering  of  the  opi- 
ate, he  broke  out  suddenly,  "  Nay,  this  was  the 
most  crazy  of  all  I  Opium  to  a  man  that  is  dy- 
ing of  exhaustion  P* 


I     I  was  like  one  fallen  fiota  the  eloods.    I  aal 

with  open  mouth,  but  could  not  speak. 

"Nu,lbat  was  not  the  craziest,''  muttered  Bear: 
"the  most  crackbrained  of  all  was  for  a  married 
woman,  of  thirty  years  of  age,  from  whom  one 
would  have  expected  more  sense,  to  seat  herself, 
at  midnight,  on  a  stone  step, in  the  open  air,  like 
a  mad  woman." 

"  Oh,  thou  most  abominable  of  all  Bears*"  I 
at  length  exclaimed,  again  regaining  my  voice; 
"  every  word  that  thou  speakest  is  false.  In  the 
first  place,  I  am  no  thirty  years'  old  woman ;  and 
in  the  second — " 

"  In  the  second,  third,  and  last,"  cried  Bear, 
embracing  me,  "thou  art  my  own  wife;  and  I 
promise  mee  that,  if  it  happens  again  that  thou 
art  so  thoughtles.s,  I  will  be  very  angry  with  thee." 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  like,  Maria  t  For  my 
part,  I  was  so  surprised  by  such  an  overturning 
of  all  m/  hopes  of  praise,  that  I  fell  quite  out  of 
the  conceit,  and  became  as  still  as  a  good  sheep. 
This  naturally  pleased  my  lord  and  Bear  very 
well,  and  now  he  tyrannised  farther,  and  com- 
pelled me  to  go  to  rest,  during  which  time  he 
would  attend  t^  the  patients,  and  make  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  them.  What  was  to 
be  donel  I  must  obey,  and  I  acknowledge  that 
I  reaped  the  benefit  of  it.  In  a  little  lovely  cab- 
inet, which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  saloon,  I 
enjbyed  some  hours  of  sweet  refreshing  sleep. 
When  I  awoke,  I  saw  Hagar's  head  thrust  in  at 
the  door.  Her  countenance  beamed  with  a  jor 
that  seemed  to  border  on  wildness.  "He  will- 
live  !  he  will  live !"  she  exclaimed  to  me.  She 
stooped  over  me,  and  kissed  passionately,  many 
times,  my  band,  raised  herself  again,  went  to 
and  fro  in  the  room,  smote  her  hands  together, 
and  laughed  almost  convulsively;  while  she  ex- 
claimed, "He  will  live!  he  wiUlivel" 

She  inade  a  strange  impression  on  me.  The 
wild  and  passionate  in  ner  nature,  assodated- 
with  the  ideas  which  I  entertained  of  her  con- 
nezion  with  Bruno,  excited  my  aversion,  while 
her  love  and  beauty  irresistibly  attracted  ipe. 

When  I  entered  the  saloon  it  was  full  of  peo- 
ple. There  was  Elsa,  with  a  whole  load  of 
things  for  her  mistress;  there  was  Tuitin ;  there 
was  Jean  Jacques  and  Jane  Maria.  BetU'  stood 
like  a  pacha — if  a  pacha  ever  stands — in  the 
middle  o<  the  saloon,  answering  inoniries,  issu- 
ing commands,  sending  hither  and  tnither.  To 
my  great  amazement  and  joy,  I  beard  that  JU» 
dun  mm  had  been  bled.  She  had  willingly  con- 
sented to  this  proposal  of  Bear.  Singularly 
enough,  she  has  faith  in  snrgery,  bat  the  most 
insuperable  distrust  to  medicine,  and  will  on  no 
condition  take  it.  After  the  bleeding  she  had 
had  more  rest,  but,  as  yet,  no  sleep. 

I  had  now  to  relate  to  Jean  Jacques  and  Jane 
Maria  all  that  had  occurred,  and  the  manner 
with  which  they  received  it  gave  me  sincere 
pleasure.  They  were  both  touched,  and  cor- 
dially glad  at  the  reconciliation,  allhongh  this 
will  essentially  change  their  prospects.  Elsa  in- 
terrupted our  conversation,  to  call  me  into  Ma 
dire  mire.    I  found  Bear  with  her. 

"He  wishes  that  1  should  sleep,"  said  Afa 
chire  mire,  not  without  sadness;  "he  wiches  that 
I  should  cla^e  my  eyes  in  rest,  and  I  have  not 
yet  by  the  light  of  day  beheld  my  only  son;  he 
who  has  just  ventured  his  own  life  lo  «ave  mine. 
But  I  tell  yon  that,  till  I  have  seen  him,  I 
can  have  no  rest,  neither  in  sool  nor  body ;  and, 
had  I  but  strength  in  my  legs  I  would,  so  feuik' 
me  the  hangman !  aak  nobody's  leave.'* 
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"Bear!"  s«id  t,  aside  to  him,  "kinder  heroot 
Let  ber  have  ber  will.  The  will  of  man  is,  ia- 
dced,  hU  kiogdiVB  of  luaTeD." 

"  Dear  chikl,  dear  child,  with  thy  kingdoBsof 
heaTen,"  said  Bear,  with  a  fierce  grimaoe,  and 
nitibed  his  bead,  "  socb  kingdoms  of  heaven 
aujr  lead  to  hell,  or,  at  least,  to  death,  if  thejr  are 
peimiited  at  improper  times." 

"  Bat  thoa  ibyself  seest  that  here  will  cenauriy 
br  ou  kincdom  of  beaven,  if  MacJunturt  hare 
•M  her  wiU.  And  that,  loo,  is  perlectiy  natueal. 
1  shoald  be,  in  berjplace,  exactly  the  same.  Let 
her  see  ha  son;  Brmo,  indeed,  can  come  to 
her."  • 

"  Nay,  the  ievil  i  he  mnst  not  to-day  stir  fiom 
the  spot.  If  they  mast  of  necessity  see  one 
anotfaer,  aad  agitate  oae  another,  then  it  will  be 
better  that  she  be  moi«<ed  to  him.  It  i»  incon- 
ceiraUc  that  people  sare  not — " 

"  Duol  stand  there  talking,"  said  Ma  dtin 
mirt,  pa-saooaieiy,  ■*  hot  come  hither ;  and,  if 
yea  har^  any  reason  and  feeling,  help  me  to  my 
■on.  IpKMniae  that  tiieinlaTiew  shall  be  abort, 
and  that  we  will  net  speak." 

Bear  lesistsd  no  kioger.  He  raised  her  on 
,  ooe  side,  Elaa  aiid  I  on  the  other,  and  thus  car- 
ried her,  asd  set  her  in  a  great  easy-chair  by 
Bmao's  bedside.  It  was  a  silent,  bat  aflecting 
acene.  We  saw  in  both  how  evmptete  the  rec- 
nuciliwioo  was.  When  Mt  tkire  wUn  had  sat 
ihas  probably  ten  minates,  she  laid  her  haiKi,  as 
it  were  in  falesaing,  on  Brano's  forehead  and 
faicaat.  He  woaki  have  spoken,  bat  she  laid,  in 
nrohibitioii,  her  hands  on  his  lips.  A  tear  be- 
dewed his  cheek.  Oh,  how  I  longed  to  see  soch 
a  one  in  the  eyes  of  tiie  iBolher!  bnt  they  con- 
tinaed  dry,  alttiDagfa  tb^  were  fall  of  tore.  She 
^le  nsaai^  that  she  woaMberemored;  and 
It  was  hixfa  inae,  fee  she  was  vloiently  affected, 
aad  deadly  pale. 

Whes  she  was  again  in  her  bed,  she  lay  for  a 
Bomeat  stilL  and,  with  foMed  hands,  seemed  to 
Slav.  Sbe  then  beekoned  me  to  her,  and  said, 
Vitk  a  prood.  jof,  *•  Haw  large  be  is  grown  I  a 
handBoiae  man,  Pianziaka !  i  eaa  trow  see  that 
he  is  very  like  ay  faaabond— a  real  Hercales  I 
Nay,  nay,  he  is  deseeodad  &om  nothing  weakly 
or  i^y,  on  eiiha  the  £ufaer  or  mother's  side. 
BiU  aU  this  ia  foolisb,"  atfed  she,  with  a  sigh, 
which  was  meant  to  te  hnmblc;  "therehi  ccm- 
aistt  not  the  worth  of  man." 

Ma,  iNre  wt)n  aUowed  Jean  Jae^es  aad  Jane 
liaiia  itow  to  come  in,  and  was  very  fiinodly 
ttrwaids  dma.  When  Jane  Maria  Qndeistood 
that  I  was  to  coatiaae  at  Ramra  so  \aiag  as  Ma 
ckirt  min  remained  (here,  she  became  qoite 
abort  towards  me,  aad  took  a  cold  leave.    That 

fives  me  pain.  Bat,  so  &r  as  I  am  eoacemed, 
mast  prepaie  myself  to  oominae  hen  so  long 
*as  Ma  cUn  min  v  ilL  She  and  Bear  wiah  it, 
nor  I  the  less  so.  I  coald  not  possiblv  leave  her, 
ao  toBg  as  ber  slate  iaat  til  daobtfal.  "  If  sbe 
conid  only  sieep,"  says  Bear,  "all  danger  woald 
be  over."  Bat  sleep  comes  not  in  ber  eyes,  and 
an  inienial  restlessness  wears  her.  I  have  writ- 
ten this  daring  the  two  days  which  I  have  spent 
here,  and  dariiif  those  two  days  she  has  not  slept 
a  moment,  and  persists  in  her  refieadk  lo  take 
anything.  Even  Brano's  entreatief  tfk-Jliiis  case 
have  no  inflaence  over  her.  Medi^nj^afaesays, 
has  always  been  poison  to  ber.  Ila*e>«iy  desk 
in  her  (^lamber;  she  bears  with  pleasure  tiie 
aHgbt  scratching  of  iny  pen ;  sbe  says  it  qniets 
ler.  Brano  ia  belter,  Mt  is  not  allowed  to  move, 
•or  scarcely  to  speak.    Bear- is  really  a  very 


■iziet  doctor,  that  I  see. 
iMM  have  him  far  mine. 


I  almost  think  I  shall 
I  told  him  this ;  but  he 
only  made  a  contcmpinons  gnmace,  and  said, 
"That  we  shall  sooo  see."  1  know  not  how  I 
can  write  in  so  gay  a  mood ;  Ma  cMn  nMt 
condition  dislresses  me  mach — but  I  bare  so 
man^  things  to  divert  my  atiention ;  and,  besides  , 
this,  Ma  cAire  min  herself  is  in  so  fresh  and 
happy  a  homoar,  tfiat  I  caanot  be  otherwise  than 
glad  00  accoDDt  of  it.  God  only  grant  that  this 
circamsiaoce  have  no  sorrowful  end  I  May  1  be 
able  in  my  next  letter  to  say  that  all.hcie  ts,  ia< 
deed,  as  juyfiil  as  it  iraw  is  weU. 


CHAPTER  iLvr. 

Ramm,  Sifttmiir  6a. 

I  jM  completely  inundated  with  inqnirics, 
notes,  and  visits.  The  ramoor  of  what  haa 
taken  place  flies  about,  and  has  ehai>(psd  the- 
whole  aeighboorbood  into  a  committee  ofin^- 
ry.  All  stream  hilherwscd.  Everybody  aalw, 
wonders,  hopes,  and  congnUalates.  Ma  ekin 
min  appears  to  be  the  highest  notability  of  the 
coimiry.  Even  the  mayor  and  coonaellors  of  the 
city  hare  sent  to  inquire  how  she  is.  She  haa^ 
by  degrees,  cone  to  be  regarded  as  half  a  magis- 
trate herself,  since  she  ao  emphatically  exerts 
herself  against  all  disorders  in  the  city,  and  gives 
occasionally,  to  the  mayor  and  council,  good 
dinnem. 

The  stato  of  Ma  cUn  min,  alas!  oontinaes 
exactly  the  same.  It  is  now  three  days  since 
sbe  has  slept,  and  Bear  is  verv  mnch  tronUcd 
aboat  it ;  which,  however,  I  rather  see  than  hear. 
At  this  moment  I  receive'  a  iMie  fittm  Seieaa, 
which  I  here  transcribe. 

"  Gtood  Fraaziska,  give  me  a  word,  and,  it 
possible,  a  consolatory  oae.  Theie  ran  such 
marvellofls  reports  I  People  say  diat  Madame 
Bianafield  has  been  in  great  danger:  that  Mr. 

(yoa  know  who  I  mean)  rescaed  her  ifom 

it;  that  she  has  acknowledged  him  as  her  son  ; 
that  Aey  are  reconciled,  bat  both  have  been  nigh 
to  death.  It  is  said  that  he  is  yet  in  danger,  fio 
mnch,  and  with  sach  coainsioa,  is  related.  1 
soaght  yon  yesterday  at  Bosenvik,  bnt  ^on  were 
not  there ;  yon  were  at  Ramm,  Siasa  said.  Ypar 
flowers  looked  oat  of  spirits.  I  endnvoared  to 
refresh  them  with  water,  which  snceeeded:  bat 
I  also,  Fanny,  am  out  of  spirits,  and  all  which, 
since  yesterday,  I  have  read  to  grandpapa  is- 
Latin  for  me.  My  good,  dear  Fanny,  send  a 
cheering  word  to  thy  Scbehi." 

Yes,  Serena  I  not  merely  me  word,  bnt  many 
shah  tiion  have.  I  reproach  myself  for  not  hav- 
ing prevenwd  thy  wish.  Good  heart  I  who 
woald  not  give  thee  comfort  7  I  leave  yon  a 
moment,  Maria,  in  order  to  write  to  Serena. 

9tk. 

Still  the  same,  and  the  same  I  No  sleep— no 
rest.  An  iaveteiate  watchfnlness— an  incessant, 
internal  restlessness,  which,  for  those  who  are 
ahont  Ma  cMre  mire,  is  something  indescribably 
painful.  She  herself  is  now  Ailly  persuaded  that 
she  shall  die,  and  has  to^y  made  her  will.  I 
was  present,  and  must,  indeed,  admire  her  im- 
movable sense  of  right,  as  well  as  the  conscien- 
lioas  troth  with  which  she  embraces  everyihfng 
which  in  any  manner  is  placed  beneath  her  pro- 
tection. Reraarlnble  is  also  the  thomagh  knowl- 
edge which  she  has  of  all  the  smallest  afihirs, 
and  the  exactness  and  perspicpitv  with  which 
she  regulates  whatever  coaoens  thenL    It  is  aa- 
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iron  regularity,  which  descends  even  to  little- 
ness ;  bat,  in  taking  leave  of  earthly  concerns, 
this  is  worthy  of  respect.  MtMremvt  showed 
>iierself,  on  this  occasion,  as  she  had  done  her 
whole  life  through,  strict,  upright,  and  syste- 
matic; benevolent  without  boastiiig,  firm  in 
'IHendship,  and  grateful. 

At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  she  will  die.  Bear  appears  rather 
to  fear  for  her  understanding.  He  speculates  on 
giving  her  a  sleeping-^tion ;  but  how  she  is  to 
be  persuaded  to  drink  it  is  another  matter.  She 
herself  will  not  hear  it  said  that  she  shall  live. 
She  has,  as  she  says,  taken  her  resolution,  and 
has  fully  resigned  herself  to  death,  and  thinks 
only  how  best  to  prepare  herself  for  it. 

9tit. 

A  singular  scene  I  What  strange  ideas  can 
there  not  enter  into  people's  heads  I  This  mom- 
Ihg  Ma  chin  men  ordered  a  joiner  to  be  sent  for 
— nobody  couU  conceive  wherefore.  When  he 
arrived,  she  sent  for  him  into  her  chamber,  and 
"Commanded  him  to  measure  her  for — ^her  coffin. 

She  gave  the  most  particular  directions  as  to 
'the  ornaments  of  the  coffin,  and  made  me  write 
-down  what  should  stand  as  the  inscription  on  the 
breastplate.  The  door  of  Bruno's  room,  during 
tikis  proceeding,  was  carefnUy  shut. 

"  And  now.  Master  Svensson,"  said  she,  as 
this  was  ail  accomplished,  "  what  is  to  be  the 
price  of  the  coffin  1" 

Embarrassed  and  astounded  with  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  joiner  bethought  himself  a  while, 
and  then  said,  "  Fifty  dollars  l>anco,  your  hon- 
our." 

"  Are  yon  mad,  Master  Svensson  1"  demanded 
keenly  Ma  chin  mire.  "Fifty  dollars  banco  I 
five-and-twenty  riz-doUars  more  than  you  char- 
ged for  the  coffin  of  my  late  husband  1  Bethink 
yourself  what  you  are  saying.  I  can  show  you 
the  bill  for  the  general's  coffin.  Master  Svensson." 

"  Oak,  your  honour,  is  become  so  dear  since 
then." 

"And  who,  the  hangman!  told  you  to  make 
it  of  oak  1  For  what  1  care,  you  may  use  birch, 
•or  alder,  or  fir,  or  what  wood  you  will.  The 
wretched  body  is  but  dust,  I  thinR,  whether  it  lie 
in  a  coffin  of  oak  of  of  deal.  '  liCt  death  but 
strike,  we're  all  alike.'  It  is  tme,  I  am  of  an  old 
and  noble  family,  and  so  was  also  my  husband, 
the  late  Gteneral  Mansfeld;  but  what  then.  Mas- 
ter Svensson  1 

*  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  epao, 
Wlien  WBi  then  the  gentleman  V 

And  when  is  he  when  the  body  lies  in  the 
grave  t  Take  deal,  or  rather  birch,  for  my  coffin, 
cood  Master  Svensson,  and  let  it  be  fifty  rix-dol- 

"  Sixty  rix-dolUirs,  your  honour." 
"  Fifty  riz-dollars.  Master  Svensson ;  I  won't 
^ve  more;  and  you  may  regulate  yourself  ac- 
cordingly. Fifty  riz-dollars,  money  of  the  realm, 
I  say.  rfot  a  shilling  more;  but  I  invite  von  to 
the  funeral  feast,  which  my  people  will  bold. 
Remember,  Franziska,  that  Master  Svensson  is 
to  be  there,  or— I  will  remember  it  myself,  when 
I  give  the  orders  for  my  funeral.  Good-by,  my 
cood  Master  Svensson.  The  agreement  stands. 
Thanks  for  your  trouble,  Master  Svensson. 
Good-by." 

So  much  as  I  have  seen  of  ATa  chin  men's  singu- 
larities, I  must  yet  confess  that  this  scene  amused 
me  not  a  little.  I  saw,  however,  clearly,  that  do 
.jbndness  for  peculiarity,  but  an  ipveterate  pro- 


pensity to  manage  and  rule  everything,  led  her 
to  bespeak  her  own  coffin,  and  settle  iu  character 
and  "price.  Md  din  mere  seemed  to  find  the 
whole  business  perfectly  natural;  and  said  to 
me,  as  soon  as  the  joiner  was  gone,  "  These 
work-people  are  always  greedy  animals;  one 
must  make  the  closest  bargains  with  them;  but 
their  fox  shall  not  bite  my  goose."    On  this  she 

Stoceeded  to  give  the  orders  for  her  funeral.  She 
ictated,  and  I  wrote,  how  the  whole  should  be  ar- 
ranged; how  many  pounds  of  confections  should 
be  purchased,  and  so  on.  She  ordered  a  mes- 
senger to  be  sent  to  the  pastor  of  her  parish,  to  ^ 
request  tiim  to  come  the  next  day  to  Ramm.  "  I 
will,"  she  said,  "die  as  becomes  a  Christian." 
All  these  things  iwing  settled,  she  expressed  mndi 
satis&ctioD,  and  asked  me  to  give  her  somewhat 
to  drink.  "  The  old  beverage,"  said  she,  "  I  ani 
grown  quite  tired  of.  I  would  fain  have  some- 
thing different,  but  I  know  not  what" 

A  lucky  thought  occurred  to  me,  and  I  hastened   ■* 
to  say,  "  I  have  a  receipt  for  a  kind  of  lemonade ; 
properly  a  kind  of  toast  and  water ;  in  a  word,  a 
very  refreshing  and  excellent  drink.    Let  me 
make  Mi  chire  min  sonte  of  thaL" 

"  Do  it,  Franziska.  Thou  art  not  without  le^ 
sonrees.  Something  always  occurs  to  thee,  and 
that  is  a  fortunate  nature.  Better  to  be  without 
comfort  than  without  resources." 

I  hastened  immediately  to  Bear,  and  imparted 
to  liim  my  proposition.  He  was  quite  delighted 
with  my  inventiveness,  and  began  immediately 
to  brew  his  composing-draught  and  my  toast  and 
water,  since  both  of  them  were  one  and  the  same 
thing.  * 

Bnmo,  in  ttie  mean  time,  is  in  a  restless  and 
gloomy  mood,  and  is  not  free  from  the  delirium 
of  fever.  He  loves  his  mother  really  extremely, 
and  cannot  reconcile  himself  to  the  idea  of  her 
dying.  Bear  endeavoured  to  pacify  him  with 
kind  words  and  hopes.  Hagar  is  much  alx>ut 
him,  but  this  seems  to  irritate  him.  He  treats 
her  harshly,  but  she  bears  all  with  slavish  ser- 
vility. How  deep  must  a  woman  have  sunk  b^ 
fore  she  can  suffer  hetself  to  be  so  treated,  and,  like 
a  hound,  creep  fawning  to  the  foot  which  kicks 
it  away  I  How  unlike  to  this  spirit  of  a  slave 
is  the  bee,  but  unassuming  mind,  with  which 
an  honoured  and  beloved  wife  devotes  herself  to 
the  object  of  her  pure  devotion  I    Poor  Hagar ! 

Ma  dure  mire  cannot  bear  Hagar,  and  she 
shrinks  from  her  sharp  and  penetrating  eye. 
"  She  is  certainly  his  Dulcinea,"  said  Ma  chire 
ni^,  yesterday,  to  me.  "I  shall  speak  to  Bnmo 
upon  it.  I  cannot  away  with  anything  of  the 
sort." 

The  c<»nposing-dranght  is  now  reedy,  and  I 
will  fetch  it.  God  help  me !  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  I  was  playing  a  deceitful  part  towards  Ma 
chin  min,  and  that  is  veiy  uncomfortable  to  me. 

Later. 

It  is  done  I  It  succeeded,  bft  it  was  within  a 
hair  of  all  being  lost.  As  I  received  the  cup 
with  the  draught  out  of  Bear's  hand,  I  said, 
"Bear,  thou  art,  however,  quite  sure  that  this 
will  not  sleep  her  to  death  i" 

"  Dost  thou  think  I  am  a  quack,  Fatmy  1" 

"  God  forbid !  thou  art  .£sculapius  himself; 
but— but— oh  I  Bear,  it  goes  hard  with  me  to  de- 
ceive her." 

"  Hadst  thou  rather  that  she  loose  her  reason, 
or  that  she  has  a.stroke?  My  little , Fanny,  it 
won't  do  to  hesitate.  Do  it  quickly,  and  then  it 
is  done  the  easiest  With  the  help  of  God,  tliis 
draught  will  save  her." 
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I  went  to  Ma  ciiri  tiirr  and  gave  ber  the  cap, 
-while  I  said,  as  confidently  as  possible,  ".Here, 
Jib  cUrt  mire,  is  my  cordial." 

"Ah!  that  is  famous !"  said  she,  raised  her- 
self, tasted  the  draught,  started,  and  made  a  wiy 
lace.  "  What  is  this  for  a  cursed  gallimathias, 
that  thou  bast  stirred  tc^ether,  Franziskal"  she 
exclaimed;  "  it  tastes  actually  poisonous."  She 
ixed,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  ner  keenest  looks 
on  me.  Had  I  had  a  poison-cup  in  my  innocent 
hand,  I  could  not  hare  trembled  more  or  looked 
more  criminal. 

"  Thou  unlucky  Bear,"  thought  I,  nearly  ready 
to  err,  "  DOW  I  must  empty  the  cop  mvself  to 
testiiy  my  innocence,  even  if  I  should  sleep  (ill 
"^  day  of  jadgmeat  for  it." 

"  Ood  have  mercy  on  thee,"  omtinned  Ma  ekire 
m3rt  with  the  same  look, "  if  thou  art  in  conspir- 
acy with  thr  hnsfaaod  to  deceive  me  I" 

"  And  if  It  was  so,"  said  I,  as  I  threw  my  free 
.ann  aioand heriieck  and  kissed  her,  and  wether 
cheek  with  tears, "  if  it  was  indeed  so,  would  not 
roD,  mother,  be  so  good  to  your  children  as  to 
take  the  draught  for  their  sakes,  and  believe  them 
ihal,  though  it  tastes  somewhat  unpleasant,  it 
«rill  onhr  do  you  good  1" 

Ma  dim  aure  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  seri- 
ously, but  IrieDdly,  and  then  said,  "  Thou  art  an 
artful  woman,  Franziska,  and  a  good  child,  and 
kaowest  how  to  manage  the  old  one ;  and  for  this 
quality  she  loves  thee,  and  will  now  do  as  thou 
wisbest,  come  of  it  what  will.  SkSl,  my  child  I" 
And  with  one  draught  she  emptied  the  cup. 

I  embraced  her,  uianked  her,  and  wept  in  my 
joy.  She  patted  me  kindly  on  the  cheek,  and 
seemed  to  experience  pleasure  in  seeing  herself 
leloved.  I  ran  in  triumph  to  Bear,  and  showed 
him  the  empty  cup. 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  tie;  I  "thought  it  would  pass, 
and  the  draught  not  taste  so  bad  neither ;  by  my 
troth,  it  was  not  easy  to  prepare  it." 

"Thou  conceited  Bear!''  I  interrupted  him: 
"cease  to  boast  ofth|r  abominable  draught."  And 
I  now  related  to  hmi  what  had  passed;  and  I 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  changed 
the  praises  of  bis  drink  into  glorifications  of  my- 
self. I  cherish  a  quiet  hope  that  the  draught 
.  alieadr  operates.  3faMJr«mcr<  does  not,  indeed, 
sleep,  bat  she  is  stiU.  It  is  nine  o'clock.  I  shall 
to-nigfat  watch  by  her. 

Eleven  o'clock. 
Now  she  sleeps.  God  be  praised,  she  sleeps 
sound  and  well!  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  her  sleep- 
ing. Bear  has^driven  every  one  in  the  house  to 
bed.  No  one  dare  stir;  it  is  as  still  as  the  grave. 
Hu !  how  came  tftt  word  into  my  pen  1  I  erase 
it.  I  watch  in  Ma  chere  mire's  chamber  with 
EUa,  whose  indefatigable  zeal  I  can  but  admire. 
Bear  sits  within  with  Bruno,  in  order  to  keep 
him  as  quiet  as  possible,  while  they  await  the 
result  ofthe  sleep.  He  has  the  best  hopes.  That 
we  may  maintain  the  greatest  possible  silence. 
Bear  and  I  have  agreed  to  telegraph  the  slightest 
change  in  Ma  ckire  mire  by  small  strips  of  paper, 
which  I  write  upon  and  stick  in  the  keyhole; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  keep  myself  awake,  I 
employ  myself  in  drawing  EUsa's  profile,  which, 
in  the  etherlike  back^und  of  tne  lamp-light, 
stands  dark,  sharp  as  if  cut  in  stone^  and  immo- 
TaUy  tamed  towards  and  gazing  on  the  sleeper. 

Two  o'clock. 
Md  dire  mire  still  sleeps;  sleeps  deep,  and 
perspires  profusely.    I  have  telegraphed  this  to 
Bear.    "Good  sign,"  he  has  telegraphed  back. 
Ood  be  praised !  iMiw  I  hope  all  is  well 


Elsa's  portrait  is  like.  The  original  sits  yet 
on  the  same  spot,  and  looks  immovably  in  the 
same  direction. 

fimro'doek. 

Elsa  has  just  come  to  me  and  whispered  in  my 
ear,  with  a  scarce  perceptible  voice,  "  Do  you 
think  her  life  will  be  saved  1  Do  you  think  she 
will  wake  1" 

"Yes;  I  believe  it  with  certainty." 

"  If  she  dies  I  will  die  too." 

"Why  so,  dear  Elsa r 

"  What  should  I  do  here  on  the  earth  without 
herl  And  then — she  must  have  some  one  ia 
heaven  to  wait  on  her,  and  be  at  hand  dav  and 
night." 

^'  She  will  then  be  with  God's  angels,  Elsa." 

"Yes,  dear  madame;  but  they  cannot  fall  s« 
exactly  into  her  humour*  as  I  can.  They  have 
not  livied  with  her  forty  years,  as  I  have. 

Elsa  returned  to  her  post,  and  took  ber  former 
position.  I  saw  again  the  dark  profile  on  the 
clear  background.  El.s8's  faithful,  mountain-fast 
devotion  touched  me  deeply,  and  reminded  me  of 
Goilthe's  words:  "It  is  not  our  merit  only,  but 
their  truth,  which  otten  secures  to  us  the  hearts 
of  others." 

Siz^dtek. 

Ma  cUre  mirt  still  sleeps ;  sleep»  sound,  and  by 
the  instreaming  daylight  her  countenance  look* 
awfully  pale.  Think  only,  if  she  should  sleep 
her  last  sleep  I  Bear  and  I  have  had  a  brisk  cor* 
respondence  on  this  long  sleep  through  the  key- 
hole. Will  you  have  a  specimen  of  it  1  for  with 
the  whole  of'^it  I  will  not  burden  the  post. 

Snip  1.  "8hailnia,ik«l»,dMpa.    I  liatiB  to  Inr  <ha« 
•he  wul  wftju  ao  men  l" 
»."  She  will  wmke." 

S.  "  Oracle*  han  hentofiira  daoaired  theuelTM.* 
4.  "  Bat  not  oow." 
i.  "  Wiae  man,  Besr,  and  prophet,  tall, 

Know*it  thoa  all  thinga,  and  lo  weU- 

Who  i*  that,  in  daepeat  night. 

Who  eda  thee  Olorj,  Crmn,  and  U(M1" 
t.  "  No  one  elae,  ae  I  opine. 

But  thia  little  wife  of  mine." 
7.  "  Wiae  man,  Bear,  and  pnpbet,  teD, 

Know^at  thoo  all  thinga,  and  ao  wall— 

Who  ia  that,  in  daepeat  night. 

At  thy  conceit,  who  langha  oatlifMf" 

But  enough  of  this  child's  play. 

Nine  ifdMk, 

A\n.j  with  coffin,  confections,  and  fuiiurai  I 
Mi  dire  mire  has  awoke,  is  quiet,  quite  stauSAr, 
ana  feels  quite  well,  though  extremely  faikc 
Bear  guaranties  ber  life.  We  have  riahracrl 
right  and  left  in  our  joy.  And  Brunn!  I  must 
weep,  as  I  saw  him  clasping  Bear's  knees.  I 
will  love  Bruno,  for  he  can  love.  Md  dire  mirt 
herself  seems  somewhat  astonished,  bui  quiet  and 
satisfied.  I  gave  her,  just  now,  her  tea.  As  she 
took  the  cup  out  of  my  hand,  she  looked  at  me 
with  a  kind  and  roguish  countenance,  and  gave 
me  a  little  blow  on  the  cheek.  She  is  again  gone 
to  sleep,  and  I  will  now  also  allow  myself  a  utile 
rest. 

Elevtn  cfdock. 

All  goes  on  well,  extremely  well ;  we  shall  aH 
be  quickly  quite  right,  except  that  I  shall  con- 
tract a  home-sickness  for  my  little  Rosenvik. 
Ma  chiremire  recovers  her  strength  rapidly,  and 
can  already  stand  again;  but  she  will  not  gs 
hence  till  Bruno  is  well  enough  to  accompanr 
her  to  Carlsfors,  and  earlier  I  am  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  return  nome.  "  Patience  I"  says  Bear. 
A  detestable  word.  It  is  exactly  when  1  hear  it 
that  I  become  impatient  In  the  mean  time,  I 
send  ofl'thls  letter,  embrace  thee,  and  thank  Ood 
for  that  which  ia. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Ramm,  Sept.  IGtk. 

Hi*  it  never  happened  to  you,  Maria,  iliat  you 
have  regarded  a  certain  person  exactly  as  Rob- 
inson Crasue  regarded  his  island,  as  a  steril 
ground;  and  suddenly,  a  cliance,  a  Utile  voyage 
of  discovery,  bas  made  yon,  like  the  said  Robin- 
son, aware  of  a  lovely  region,  rich  in  the  most 
excellent  and  delicious  productions  1  Voyages 
of  discovery,  in  the  world  which  we  call  "Man," 
turn  out,  very  likely,  as  in  other  regions,  often  ill 
'enough;  and  the  explorer,  not  seldom,  remains 
sticking,  like  Captain  Ross,  in  the  ice;  bat  me 
have  they  most  frequently  conducted  into  a  pleas- 
ant pountiy.  So  tonday.  Will  you  follow  me  in 
a  voyage  of  such  discoveiy?  My  island  is  call- 
Mi  Lagmau  Hok. 

Behold  him  planted  on  a  $tool,  like  a  ftr-tree 
on  it;3  rock,  in  Mn  dtire  mire's  room  at  Ramm. 
See  there,  also,  sunk  in  a  deep  stuffed  chair,  like 
a  bird  on  its  nest,  the  lively  Miss  HeUevi  Haus- 
giebel.  See,  stately,  and  only  like  herself,  Ma 
chin  mire,  leaning  back  in  one  comer  of  her  sofa : 
see  Bruno,  like  a  beautiful  night,  darkening  and 
adorning  the  other  sofa  comer.  See,  larther,  two 
every-day  figures  sitting  faithfully  together,  l^ke 
a  pair  of  turtle-doves,  or  a  bear  and  his  bearess. 
See  comfort  in  the  room,  and  satisfaction  9a  the 
feces  of  the  people,  and  hear  what,  in  the  twi- 
light of  the  evening,  rolls  l^htly  from  the  heart, 
over  the  tongue,  and  now  reaches  thy  ear. 

Mist  HausgMel.  Uncle  Hdk!  you  look,  this 
evening,  sutnoroughly  finished  and  perfect,  that  I 
feel  myself  quite  oppressed  by  it.  It  would  real- 
ly do  me  good  if  you  would  but,  in  this  twilight, 
make  confession  of  some  little  weakness.  For 
iaMance,  I  am  persuaded  that  you  hare,  in  some 
linle  thing,  a  slight  touch  of  covetonsness.  Ev- 
ery man  has  such  a  one,  I  am  convinced,  if  he 
will  but  hunt  it  out. 

Mi  ckirt  nun.  "  Sweep  first  before  your  own 
door  before  you  sweep  betoreyonr  neighbour's,'' 
says  the  proverb.  Begin  with  vooraelf,  Cousin 
Hausgiebel,  and  confoss  your  sus. 

Mits  HoMigitbd.  I,  poor,  siniul  mortal,  con- 
fess, from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  1  have  a 
hankering  after  pins  and  waste  paper,  which  ap- 
pioaches  to  a  real  avarice. 

Lagmam  BSk  (gravd^).    And  I  know  nothing 

«n  earth  which  are  so  aear  to  me  as  bottles,  be 

thev  flill  or  empty;  and  it  is  with  the  greatest 

•  Amenity  that  I  prevent  myself  boxing  the  ears  of 

a  aervant  when  he  breaks  one. 

Miss  Hmisgiebd.  Ha  Iglorious  I  glorious  I  my 
dear,  excellent  unele.  Hear,  you  good  people 
there,  do  neither  better  nor  worse  thvi  us.  Your 
kvarice,  good  doctor  1 

Bear  (taeonic).    Paper. 

Miss  BoM^uM.    Good!  therefore  the  fewer 

Spscriptions.  B  ut  we  cannot  live  without  them, 
adame  Werner,  yours  1 

Pranzisia.    Needles  and  thread. 

Miss  Hausgitdel.  You,  Madame  Mansfeld, 
won't  you  throw  your  contribution  into  bur  little 
collection  1 

Ma  dUre  mire.  Why  noti  But  I  am  afiraid 
it  would  be  qctite  too  much,  if  I  threw  all  my 
eovetousness  into  the  scale.  So  content  your- 
selves with  what  I  do  not  otherwise  willingly 
give  away — with  ends  of  riband  and  old  linen. 
But  remember,  my  friends,  "  He  who  does  not 
waste  a  penny,  gets  two;"  "  He  who  wins  more 
than  he  wastes,  soon  has  a  dining-room;"  " He 
who  gathera,  has." 


There  was  a  short  pause.  The  turn  came  i»- 
Bruuo  to  confess  his  innocent  failings;  but, 
whether  he  had  none  such,  and  that  sounds 
abominable,  or  whether  he  had  paid  no  attention 
lo  uur  gossip,  he  showed  no  dis'pusition  to  slirive 
himself,  and  none  of  us  felt  a  desire  to  require  it 
of  him.  He  sat  with  downcast  eyes,  sunk  into 
himself,  and  supported  bis  bound-up  head  on  his 
hand.  Lagmau  Uok  broke  the  embarrassing  si- 
lence, and  replied  to  Ma  dire  mire's  words: 
"  Madame  Mansfeld  is  quite  right :  we  must,  ev- 
ery one  in  his  own  way,  be  a  gatherer." 

Miss  Hausgitbel.  Take  care,  uncle,  that  yott. 
do  not  make  out  that  our  sins  are  virtues.  Yoa 
know  it  is  written,  that  we  must  lay  up  our 
treasures  there  where  no  thief  breaks  in  and 
steals. 

lAgman  BRk.  Mncfa  there,  but  a  little  also 
here.  One  agrees  very  well  with  the  other,  if 
one  looks  weU  at  the  thing. 

Michiremire.    I  am  just  of  that  opinion. 

Frarunska.  What  is  the  whole  human  race 
but  a  great  procession  of  seekers  and  gatherers  t 
But,  alas  I  how  many  there  are  who  find  nothing, 
or  preserve  nothing ! 

Logman  HJc.  And  that,  especially,  because- 
they  have  not  sought  and  found  themselves.  At 
the  bottom,  every  man  seeks,  chiefly,  harmony 
with  himselt  But  you  must  understand  what  ( 
mean. 

Fraruciska.  Give  us  an  example,  Lagman  Hsk 
— a  living  one,  if  possible,  ^|hen  we  may  come  t* 
a  clear  conception  without  much  beating  about. 

Miss  Hausgieiel.  You,  for  instance,  worthy 
uncle,  have,  to  a  certainty,  fpund  yourself;  for 
never  did  I  see  a  person  so  qniet,  so  secnre,  and, 
I  may  also  say.  so  wise  and  good.  Tell  us  how 
you  sought  and  now  you  found  yourself. 

Franziskd.  Oh  yes  t  tell  us  that,  good  Lag- 
man. 

Lagman  BSk.  Do  yon  know  what  you  ask  of 
me,  ladies  1  Nothing  less  than  the  grand  event 
of  the  history  cX  my  life. 

Mist  Haaugieb  U  and  Fyamiika.  Oh  yes,  y  es  t 
relate  us  the  nistonr  of  your  life. 

Lagman  BSk.  It  is  impossible  to  refuse  the 
reaaest  of  two  such  amiable  ladies,  therefore  I 
will  begin  at  on  :e  with  the  most  difficult  con- 
fession ;  for  you  are  probably  not  aware  that  he 
who  now  addresses  you  is — an  unsuccessfiil  an- 
tborl  It  is  veil  that  it  is  now  so  dark.  Well, 
after  the  first  hard  step  is  made,  the  rest  will  be 
easier. 

"  My  fiuher  was  a  meritorious  writer,  and  ed- 
acated  me  to  tread  in  the  same  path.  My  en- 
dowments seemei  to  foster  4is  wishes.  I  early 
wrote  poems,  dra.  natic  pieces  for  name-days  and 
birth-dajrs:  and  received  sweetmeats  and  praise, 
and  alr^y  saw,  afar  off,  the  laurel  crown.  I 
was  bronght  up  surrounded  by  the  works  of  po- 
ets. I  read  them  through  and  through  till  I  knew 
them  by  rote,  and  took  their  thoughts  fur  my  own.. 
My  parents  were  ambitious,  and  my  domineering 
desire  of  distinction  was  by  them  yet  more  stim- 
ulated. Some  of  my  poetical  attempts  met  with 
approbation  ttoxa  the  public,  and  praise  in  the 
newspapers;  and  through  this  intoxicated,  as 
well  as  by  the  encouragement  of  my  parents  and 
the  encomiums  of  my  young  friends,  among 
whom  was  most  prominent  one  young  and  san- 
guine man,  namel  Lerche,  I  resolved,  like  By- 
ron, with  one  spring  10  plant  myiself  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Pamassas  of  the  present  age.  I  wrote 
a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  and — wait  a  moment;  I 
must  linger  a  little  over  this  hour  of  apparent 
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*^>piiies8.    Realhr  great  poeta  posaeta,  as  I  Be- 

Kew,  a  cenaio  reflectit'e  repose,eren  io  the  mo- 
■nt  of  composiiJoD.  They  are  given  Dp  to 
their  sabjecl,  and  imtKjdy  themselves  with  n  io 
a  iaered  ean>estDes«.  When  ther  contemplate 
that  which  they  have  prodaced,  they  are  rather 
dittpoNed  (o  feel  dissatisfied  than  satisfied  with 
Ibeir  creatinnn.  This  pmceeda  Ihnn  their  deep 
«oapivheosioo  of  the  greatness  of  life.  It  is  ex- 
actly benause  tbey  feel  it  ihoa  that  they  are  grrat. 
Little  spiril»— wrilere  who  are  eniaptorAi  with 
«iMin5elve*  and  their  works— shonld  tremble  and 
>«ii  IO  mind  the  words  of  Boilean: 


•  La  Mt  *  t^MiO*  nn  aoi-ntma  •'■dmin.' 

"I  feared  nothing  as  I  wrote  iny  tragedy.    I 

ras  transported,  and  held  my  enthusiasm  for 
aluu  of  the  pabllc  I  marched  with  great  strides 
to  and  fro  io  ray  chamber,  declaiming  my  vetses. 
At  eflective  passages,  that  is,  such  as  appeared 
^ficctive  to  me,  I  stood  still  and  listened  to  the 
aocUmalioBs  of  the  pablic.  Tbey  elated  me.  I 
leaped  for  joy,  aad  came  down  agaiit,  bat  not  to 
aiy  senses.  The  partiality  of  my  pareoU  and 
friends  lavoared  my  inlozicalion.  *Tb0D  wilt 
rise  high.' said  Lerche.  I  believed  it  j  and  be- 
tween myself  and  immortal  honoor  Mw  only  a 
lepreBeataiioB. 

"  It  look  place.  My  hopes  were  wound  up  to 
fte  bighea  pitch ;  my  tragedy— feU.  There  was 
•Ota  single  clap  of  approbation.  Silence;  some 
kissiag :  even  langhter.  Some  days  alter  came 
ibe  critics,  in  the  pablic  papers,  who  left  not  a 
solitary  hair  on  the  bead  of  my  Cbristiem  the 
Second,  and  soncfat  to  rob  me  ofeveiv  hope :  ay, 
of  ever  being  able  to  wio  the  veriest  little  shriv- 
elled leaf  of  laareL  I  knew  well  that  tbey  had 
done  the  same  lo  many  a  one  before,  who,  nev- 
ertheless, had  become  a  great  and  renowned 

writer;  and  I  resolved  not  to  suffer  myself,  by 
soch  means,  to  be  frightened  from  my  aim.  But 

■a  vain  did  I  endeavour  to  console  myself  with 

these  tbonghis  of  the  stupidity  of  the  critics,  and 

th«  experience  of  great  writers;  .my  aiuiibilatiog 

eriUc  was  the  whole  public ;  and,  what  was  sliU 

worse — myselC    That  is  the  last  tribunal  firom 

-which  there  is  no  appeal.    Yet,  in  the  first  mo- 

aents  afier  the  fall  of  my  Christiem,  1  was  far 

teaMved  from  this.    Hnmbled,  bat  more  exas- 
perated than  hnmbled— I  determined  to  do  battle 
•  with  the  critics,  yea>  even  with  the  people  itself ; 

with  the  firM  in  a  bitter  r^ly,  with  the  second  by 

yet  another  tragedy.    Bat  t'ben  stejmed  forward 

ray  never-to4iMafficienlly-honoaied  friend,  the 

lady  of  General  Manafeld.  here  present,  and, 

with   her  powerfol  and  soand  ooderstandmg, 

wUch  aJieady  distingoislted  her  in  her  yoooger 

Tears,  held  nae  back.  .  , 

«  •ISy  fnend,'  said  she,  'better  fly  than  fight 

iB.    It  is  oDaeeessaiy  to  carry  wood  into  the  for- 

e«i  wImt  cast  batter  into  the  fiie  which  boms 

jiml    Let  the  people  cry;  and  see  well  to  it  that 

tey  are  not  in  the  right.    I  do  not  profisss  to  be 

a  judge  of  yoar  piece,  and  of  such  things,  bat  I 

lell  yoa  that  it  does  not  moch  please  me.    It  ap- 

peare  to  me  atwatara].    But  8ai^>ose  I  am 

wrong,  and  the  people  are  wrong;  good— then 

win  your  piece,  probably,  one  day  receive  jos- 

liee.    That,  I  believe,  has  happened  before  now 

both  with  books  aad  man.    But  if  you  find,  after 

saSeieM  fnaot,  that,  the  people  are  right,  then 

give  op  yonr  piece;  it  will  do  no  good  to  fight 

far  U;  lid.  if  JOB  have  written  a  bad  piece—  „  -    t 

well  Toomay  vet  write  a  better.    And  if  yon  of  ait    I  desired  that,  even  if  I  myself  conl 

omiot  do  tha'^Oten  yon  aie  not  fit  for  an  anihor,  I  not  prodace  the  beautiful,  no  one  sbonki  ezceed 


and — what  then  1  Are  yoa  on  that  account  a 
bad  man  1  Do  not  many  other  ways  stand  open 
to  become  an  able  and  happy  member  of  society  I 
Dear  HAk,  only  lake  care  thai  yoa  open  yoar 
eyes  at  the  right  time.  It  is  so  well  to  make  the 
first  injury  the  last,  and  lo  receive  the  bitter 
leaching  with  thankfulness.' 

"  I  took  the  words  of  my  valued  friend  to 
heart,  went  home,  and  reflected  in  deep  silence 
on  my  unsuccessful  tragedy.  There  fell  a  veil 
from  my  eyes.  I  had  not  been  prudent  enough 
to  avoiti  bwoming  intoxicated,  bat  I  was  not  so 
mad  as  not  to  become  sober  again.  I  saw  dear- 
ly that  my  tragedvonly  resembled  those  of  Schil- 
ler in  the  same  oegree  that  apes^  resemble  meO'; 
and  I  threw  it  into  the  fire.  For  the  rest,  it  was 
not  easy  for  me  to  lake  my  resolntion  in  this 
matter.  I  had  prepared  myself  for  the  field  of 
literature,  yet  1  discovered  more  and  more  my 
want  of  the  creative  power  of  the  poetic  faculty. 
1  had  no  inclination  lo  another  empioyiaent;  I 
knew  not  what  to  ladertake — what  1  shook!  be- 
come. I  had  lost  the  rodder,  and  ray  baric  was 
the  sport  d  the  waves.  To  this  was  added  the 
disapjpointment  and  distress  of  m^  parents:  the 
long  laces  of  my  friends ;  and  iheir  '  Poor  H&k  I' 
Even  Lerche  sighed,  'Poor  H«kl'  This  was 
not  to  be  endarM.  Tb^n  came  again  my  excel- 
lent young  friend,  and  procured  me,  from  my  pa- 
rents, permission  to  travel  io  foreign  coontries; 
to  drive,  as'sbe  said,  the  affair  oni «  my  heart. 

"  I  travelled— often  on  fi>ot,  for  my  means  were 
small— through  a  great  part  of  Europe ;  travelled 
two  yesrs;  saw  life  in  manifold  forms ;  tbooeht, 
and  compared.  My  misforttue  in  the  world  of 
fancy  bad  sirengihened  my  understanding,  and 
the  suffering  which  I  had  experienced  iaspired 
me  with  an  urRent  desire  to  comprehend  that 
which,  everywhere  and  in  all  cireumstances  of 
li&,  with  »  cectaia  degree  of  cnliivatioik,  givet 
to  existence  peaee  and  independence.  A  moot 
maoy  observations  which  I  made,  I  will  only  at 
lode  to  one,  trivial  as  it  may  appear,  because  it 
became  of  the  highest  importance  to  me  in  life. 
The  world  is  rich  in  the  excellent  and  the  bean- 
(ifnl.  Tmlv  to  romptehend,  to  value,  and  ta 
admire  the  beautiful,  is  a  gnu  medium  of  en- 
noblement, of  peaee,  of  happiness.  Sfaottid  the 
proud  passion  to  create,  whien  reigns  in  to  many 
yoang  and  active  souls,  change  itself  into  a  de- 
sire for  discernment,  into  a  caracity  to  admire 
the  beaaiifnl  and  the  excellent,  then  would  their' 
resilesMess  be  convened  into  repose,  the  world 
wobM  contain  a  less  amount  of  presumptuens 
and  dissatisfied  men,  and  feeble  prodoclions  of 
art ;  and  the  really  great  talents  wonld  find  moi* 
admirer*,  and  woald  rise  higher.  Artists  and 
conaoisseare  are  necessary  to  each  other,  and 
mntaally  elevate  each  other.  The  best  and  hap- 
piest men  I  foand  aineng  those  who  uaitcd  with 
a  osefal,  regulated  activity  in  the  middle  ranks 
of  life  a  saUime  feeling  for  the  beaotifal,  and  a 
capacity  to  enjoy  the  noblest  creations  of  art 

"  After  my  two  years  of  travel  and  observa- 
tion, I  returned,  soand  in  soal  and  body,  and  be^ 
gan  a  new  caieer  of  life.  Yet  I  renouncednot 
Tileratare ;  on  the  contrary,  the  raoreoiy  situation 
in  life  became  detemsioed,  with  a  mora  inti- 
mate love  did  I  attach- myself  to  this  life-giving 
fosntain.  Botl  had  learned  to  loiew  myself.  1 
strove  no  longer  for  the  artist's  renown,  fur  the 
crown  of  laurel  and  of  thorns;  but  1  son^ht  to 
perfect  in  me  the  enlightened  lover  and  jn'— 
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me  in  the  skill  thoroughly  to  estimate  and  to  en- 
joy ic  And  I  can  say  that  in  this  1  have  not 
been  altogether  disappointed.  Since  I  have  re- 
nooQced  a  vain  endeavoor,  and  learned  to  knwr 
my  one  talent,  I  have  become  peaceful  and  happy. 
I  am  now  old,  and  every  year  removes  me  lar- 
ther  from  the  world;  but  not  from  the  eternal 
beauty  which  thus  inexhaustibly  renews  itself  in 
ever-varying  forms.  I  hang  with  firm  love  there- 
on ;  it  endows  my  heart  with  new  youth ;  it  pre- 
vents my  thoughts  growing  gray  with  my  hair; 
and  inspires  me  with  a  hope  that  hereafter,  in 
the  true  native  land  of  beauty,  I  shall  become 
one  of  its  not  unworthy  worshippers;" 

So  spoke  the  old  man,  and  from  bis  mild  blue 
eyes  glanced  a  lively  satisfaction.  We  thanked 
him  heartily,  and  I  exclaimed,  somewhat  thought- 
lessly, "Oh I  I  wish  that  all  men,  as  well  those 
who  have  found  as  those  who  have  not  found, 
before  they  depart  from  this  theatre  of  action, 
would  make  tneir  confessions.  I  am  certain 
that  no  book  would  be  pleasanter,  or  more  bene- 
ficial, than  a  collection  of  such  aatobiographies. 
They  would  become  good  gnides  for  the  inqai- 
ries  in  life.  But,  Miss  Haasgiebel  I  will  yon  not 
at  once  throw  in  yoar  contribution  1  I  will  an- 
dertake  to  sketch  it  oat.  Yon  certainly  are  one  of 
those  who  have  soaght  and  have  already  found." 

"  I  caimot'  say  wnoltr  no  to  that,"  answered 
Mias  Haasgiebel ;  "although  much  Vet  remains 
to  be  done  before  I  have  obtained  lull  satisfac- 
tion with  myselt  Yet  I  have  already  found  far 
more  in  the  world  than  I  dreamed  of  in  my  youth ; 
and  if  you,  worthy  friend,  will  hear  a  tedious 
historv,  I  will  willingly  relate  it  to  yoti. 

"  I  nave  passed  throngh  no  great  misfortunes ; 
have  to  complain  of  no  great  disappointments. 
I  have  gone  quietly  enough  through  my  world ;  I 
have  suAered  mmti,  merciless  «iiiiut,  and  there- 
fore ean  truly  say  that  I  have  borne  the  heaviest 
bnrden  in  the  world.  My  father  was  a  man  of 
honourj  upright  and  true.  All  the  Haoagiebels 
in  a  direct  descending  line  have  been  of  this 
character:  loving  the  right, even  to  inflexibility; 
straightforwani  in  bodily  bearing  and  in  princi- 
ples; swerving  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left;  and  I  know  not  how  it  has  happened  that 
I  have  become  so  nnwMthy  a  descendant  from  my 
bonoar-meriting  ancestors.  Mv  father,  as  I  ob- 
served, had  an  admirable  moral  character,  and, 
therefore,  is  he  now  happy  in  heaven;  but  he 
bad  extremely  strict  and  oldfashioned  notions  re- 
garding the  edncation  of  womeiL  He  believed, 
for  instance,  that  it  was  good  for  yonng  maidens 
to  suffer  Uduim,  or,  as  ft  was  called,  to  be  bri- 
dled. He  was  a  sworn  foe  of  all  those  things 
which  be  called  vanity,  in  the  catal<»ue  of  which 
stood  many  an  iimocent  pleasure.  He  abhorred, 
also,  pedantic  leamednesa  in  women :  bat  in  this 
rubric  was  a  multitude  of  useful  and  happiness- 
conferring  varieties  of  knowledge  laid  under  the 
ban  Above  all  things,  he  prized  household  vir- 
tues, bat  those,  again,  were  confined  to  a  narrow 
circle.  We  must  weave,  spin,  sew,  attend  to 
Uie  kitchen  and  domestic  affairs;  study  Kaisa 
Warg,*  and  anr  other  book  be  saw  with  great 
dLspleasure  in  tne  house;  and,  by  such  means, 
prepare  ourselves  to  become  able  wives  and  mis- 
tresses of  families.  He  himself  maintained  a 
strict  oveisight  over  me  and  my  five  sisters.  My 
sisiers  wove,  I  spun ;  each  one,  in  turn,  had  to  at- 
tend to  the  kitcoen  for  a  week.  Well,  the,  day 
went  over;  agreeable  it  was  not.    T,  especially, 

■  Kaiu  Wug,  tntboraa  of  t  cooksijr-baok  much  nwd  in 
■wadaa. 


fodnd  it  often  insnpportaUy  long,  particularly  tm 
I  advanced  in  years.  My  spinning  appeared  to 
me  wholly  useless,  as  I  knew  that  we  possessed 
property. 

"  Years  flew  by.  With  the  exception  of  somer 
old  relations,  strangers  were  never  seen  in  our 
house.  The  sisters  wove,  and  I  spun — I  confess 
it,  with  erer-wearier  hand.  The  emptiness  of 
my  soul  and  of  my  life  oppressed  me;  I  had 
often  vapours  and  tears,  I  knew  not  why.  The 
good  aunt  Anna  Stina,  who  supplied  the  place 
of  mother  to  us,  was  a  genuine  Hansgiebel,  and 
obeyed  in  all  things  the  will  of  her  brother :  but, 
for  the  rest,  was  very  kind  to  us.  She  had  con- 
stantly on  her  tongue, '  Advice  to  my  Daughter,'* 
and  often  preached  to  us  in  the  words, 

" '  Our  household — that  is  oar  npoblie ; 
Our  polittcs,  the  toilet,*  4tc. 

"We  lived  on  a  remote  estate  in  the  country. 
Life  in  the  country  may  be  one  of  the  richest  oi» 
earth,  bat  it  may  also  be  one  of  the  poorest. 
If  the  great  book  of  Nature  be  opened  to  the  eye 
of  him  who  resides  there,  and  illumined  with  the 
light  of  heaven,  from  his  little  knoll  he  can  see 
and  enjoy  all  the  glory  of  the  world ;  but  if  he  sees 
in  Nature  only  the  potato-field  which  gives  him 
food,  then  is  this  golden  vein  closed  for  him,  and 
he  himself  stands,  like  the  potato-plant,  fast  rooted 
in  the  earth.  Our  family  was  much  in  this  con- 
dition. I  must,  however,  except  myself<r  Tbe^ 
order  of  Nature  early  attracted  my  admiration, 
its  particular  objects  awoke  my  desire  of  pos- 
session. 1  was  early,  though  seci«tly,  a  collect-' 
or  of  plants,  stones,  and  shells.  We  mast  often 
accompany  my  father  on  the  long  rounds  which 
he  took  in  order  to  see  how  his  com  prospered. 
It  must  have  been  very  edifying  to  have  seen 
how  we  went  along  in  a  row,  like  a  flock  of 
snipes,  sometimes  in  the  heat  of  the  sno,  some- 
times m  the  wet.  I,  in  the  mean  time,  was  very 
often  left  behind,  lost  in  the  observation  of  some 
plant,  or  of  some  small  insect.  On  account  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  my  reveries,  I  was  afterward 
often  rallied,  in  a  manner  which,  though  it  was 
very  gentle,  yet  wounded  my  sensitive  feeling- 
of  honour  deeply.  My  fatheroften  amused  him- 
self with  throwing  off  little  family  pictures,  suck 
as  our  bouse  was  to  present  in  the  future.  For 
instance,  he  would  say,  'Anna  Maria  winds, 
tiotte  weaves,  Lizzy  goes  and  gives  out  sugar 
and  spice  for  dinner,  Josephs  spins,  Grete  feeds- 
the  fowls;'  and  at  the  end  of  the  family  picture 
always  came, '  and  Hellevi  sils  and  gazes  at  the- 
sun,'  or  some  such  anprofitable  proreeoing,  which 
conclusion  always  took  such  an  effect  on  me  that 
I  burst  into  tears.  To  be  the  only  useless  member 
of  the  family  I  no,  that  was  far  too  insupportable, 
far  too  bumbling.  When  now  came  my  week 
of  housekeeping,  I  jingled  my  keys  actively,  to 
let  my  father  hear  how  zealoasly  I  dischaged  the-- 
dnties  of  my  office.  Ah  t  it  was  all  to  no  par- 
pose  t  In  the  next  fismily-sketch  it  was  still  the 
same ;  '  and  Hellevi  sits  and  gazes  at  the  sun.' 
In  my  family  it  was  the  fixed  and  peipetuah 
adage,  '  Hellevi  will  never  make  a  good  house- 
keeper— and  then  what  is  she  fit  fori'  In  this 
belief  died  my  father  and  my  atmt;  in  this  be- 
lief yet  live  my  sisters. 

"  1  have  stated  how  we  spent  the  days,  I  must 
now  say  a  word  on  the  evenings.  At  seven 
o'clock  my  father  assembled  us  every  evening  in 
his  room.  We  sat  there,  employed  on  our  sew- 
ing and  embroidery,  and  that  round  a  great  cir- 

*  "  Adrice  to  mj  Daughter,**  a  poem  of  the  celebrated 
Swedidi  poetes*,  Anna  Lengrea. 
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calar  table  vith  two  candles,  abont  which  there 
geaciallj  fell  out  some  contention.  Mj  father 
at  at  some  distance  from  us,  at  a  little'table, 
vith  an  eye-shade  before  him,  and  read  aloud  to 
Bs.  This  shoDld  have  been  itgreat  pleasure  lo 
0$;  bat,  in  the  first  place,  the  French  history,  on 
vbicli  we  were  I  know  not  how  long  engaged, 
was  of  a  very  old  edition ;  and  in  the  next,  my 
£ilher^  OKxle  of  reading  waa  extremely  slow  and 
moootonoas.  When  now,  in  antumn  and  win- 
ter erenings,  the  rain  and  snow  beat  against  the 
windows,  aixi  the  storm  without  howled  its 
moamfal  song  to  the  heavy,  long-drawn-oot 
words  withiD,  no  one  need  wonder  that  the  spirit 
of  deep  became  mighty  in  us,  that  we  nodded  to 
•oe  another,  as  in  nralry,  over  oar  embroidery. 
When  one  of  as  resigned  ontselves  to  the  over- 
powering influence  of  Morpheas,  then  winked 
and  blinKed  aunt  Anna  Stina  w^Kishly  across 
10  the  rrat,  as  much  as  to  say,  'There)  Uie  sis- 
tei's  gone !' 

"At  nine  o'clock  all  were  arooaed,  as  well  the 
waking  aa  the  sleeping,  by  my  father  poshing 
back  his  chair ;  and  we  drew,  one  ailer  another— 
the  precedence  of  age  being  in  the  Haosgiebel 
iamily  erer  held  sacred — into  the  eating-room  to 
sapper.    This  was  moderate,  and  did  not  last 
more  than  ten  minutes.     Hence  we  returned 
again  to  my  father's  room,  where  wq  most  con- 
iiniie  till  the  clock  struck  teiL    During  this  time 
we  were  not  to  work,  bat  exclusively  to  devote 
outaelves  to  conversation.    Every  one  of  as  had 
her  appointed  place  in  the  room.    Mine  was  by 
the  stove,  wlyre  the  warmth  made  me  some  rec- 
ompense for  the  frost  which  reigned  in  the  dis- 
course ;  for  all  cireumstances  which  might  have 
leu  a  Kying  intereM  to  it  were  strongly  interdict- 
ed; and  when  I,  at  times,  dared  to  step  on  the 
fbibidden  KTonnd,  I  was  speedily  warned  off  it 
again,  witn  the  remark,  that  women  had  nothing 
to  do  with  such  subjects.     Oar  conversation 
might  touch  upon  nothing  but  the  little  oceorren- 
ces  of  the  day,  especially  those  within  the  boose ; 
of  acquaintance,  genealogies,  and  matters  of 
basineas.    This  made,  according  to  my  taste,  a 
meager  entertainment,  and  ^adly  would  1  have 
^ayed  away;  bat  we  were  neither  allowed  to  do 
that,  nor  to  be  silent  daring  the  conversation- 
hour,  but  ereiT  one  most  say  something.    When 
any  one  of  as  had  not  opened  her  month  for  some 
tiine,  she  was  caUed  upon,  in  a  friendly  voice,  to 
(ay  aomething.    In  oraer  to  vary  a  little  onr  en- 
tertainment, mj  father  sometimes  took  out  an  old 
eadcat,  in  which  lay  a  number  of  curiosities, 
which  had,  probably  for  the  twentieth  time,  been 
bid  oat,  one  after  another,  turned  about,  ana  con- 
templated.   It  was  a  misfoittine  that  mr  father 
never  would  cease  to  regard  as  as  litde  children ; 
bat  the  little  elaj>ps  and  rings,  the  profiles  of 
gnnd&tber  and  grandmother,  the  little  box  with 
tbe  feafbers  of  the  canary-biid  in  it,  which  de- 
lighted the  maiden  of  nine  rears  old,  the  magic 
lantern,  which  had  excited  Iter  whole  curiosity, 
coaU  not  possibly  interest  the  woman  of  five- 
and-twenly,  now  compelled  to  stand  by,  and  re- 
|ard  the  contents  of  the  casket  with  a  weary  and 
udiffnrent  gaze. 

"  I  obaeired,  that  In  tbe  conversation-hoar  af- 
ter sapper,  we  must  always  say  something, 
thoogh  we  were  not  allowed  to  say  what  we 
wonld.  Hence  often  arose  the  most  ridiculous 
liiile  miseries.  One  example  may  give  a  con- 
ception of  these.  My  sisters  and  myself  had  one 
day  wen  how  a  little  herd  of  vagabond  suckling 
pigs  had  come  swarming  into  the  courtyard,  and 


how  their  were  chased -roond  fay  the  three  jraid' 
dogs.  This  precious  event  of  real  life  was  hoard- 
ed up  in  our  faithful  memories  the  whole  day 
thraugh,  in  order  to  season  the  evening's  conver- 
.s^tion.  By  chance,  we  came  this  evening  into 
my  father's  room,  not  in  a  connected  line,  but 
witb  sundry  breaks  and  pauses,  Aima  Maria, 
who  look  her  place  first,  told  the  story  of  the  lit- 
tle pigs  and  the  dogs;  the  same  did  Lotie,  who 
came  after  her;  the  same  Josepha,  who  came 
alter  her ;  the  same,  also,  Grete,  who  came  afler 
her.  As  I,  at  length,  came  and  took  my  place 
by  the  stove,  and  began  lo  relate  tbe  story  of  the 
swine,  my  father  inlerrnpted  me,  somewhat  tart- 
1;^,  and  said, '  Yes !  this  story  I  now  hear  for  the 
sixth  time.' 

"  I  confess  that  this  made  a  strong  impression 
on  me,  and  more  than  ever  showed  me  the  nar- 
rowness of  onr  potato-plantation  sort  of  exist- 
ence. When  my  father,  two  years  afterward, 
died,  and  my  good  aant  found  it  quite  natural* 
that  we  should  continue  lo  live  in  the  same  way. 
without  prospect  of  change,  then  gazed  Hellevi 
actually  up  at  the  son,  and  said, '  No,  thou  bnn-* 
tifal,  all-quickening  sun,  tbe  world  which  ihov 
illnmioest  cannot  bie  so  narrow;  tbe  life  which 
thoa  awakest  cannot  be  so  poor.  The  wells  of 
life  and  of  virtue  gush  not  up  merely  in  tbe  kitch- 
en and  the  cellar;  no!  out  lo  thee,  out  into  the 
free  air,  into  tbe  beauty  of  the  divine  world  I'  I 
knew  already  what  I  would ;  I  knew  my  talent 
and  my  place;  and  everlasting  thanks  be  to  the 
worthy  man,  to  the  good  and  wise  guardian,  who 
extended  his  band,  and,  spite  of  ue  opposition 
which  my  independent  proceeding  had  raised  in 
the  Hansgiebel  family,  enabled*  me  to  achieve- 
my  object.  I  was  seven-and-twenty  years  of 
BTC,  gave  myself  ont  as  thirty,  took  the  Bird's 
Nest  on  lease,  and  so  arranged  my  affairs  that  in 
a  few  years  I  eoald  pnrchaae  it.  How  I  have 
settled  myself  there,  jon,  my  friends,  know.  For 
these  ten  years  have  I  there,  every  day,  lifWd  my 
eves  to  the  son,  even  when  it  has  been  veiled  in 
cloads,  and  praised  it,  and  the  magnificent  world  f 
and  for  ihis  receive  my  thanks,  my  gaardian,. 
and  excellent  uncle  I" 

A  tear  pearled  itself  in  the  living  eye  of  Miss 
Hellevi  as  she  extended  her  hand  to  Lagmair 
Hak.  who  aftctionately  pressed  and  kissed  it. 

"  And  summa  etJlnU  ot  all  this,"  said  Ma  ehire 
mht,  "is,  that  there  is  nothing  so  bad  ont  of 
which  good  may  not  arise,  if  we  do  but  receive- 
it  In  the  right  way." 

PramiUa.,  Yes;  but  whv  do  so  few  hit  Ae 
right  way  1    All  would  willingly  do  it 

Lagfmm  HHk.  Over  the  causes  of  this  ODe* 
might  read  a  long  litany.  Above  all,  men  may 
ascribe  this  failure  to  themselves,  to  their  own- 
want  of  courage,  to  their  want  of  bravery,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  ancients  used  the  word.  We- 
snspect  not  what  power  and  elasticity  the  Crea- 
tor Das  implanted  in  hnman  nature.  We  have- 
not  tbe  conraee  boldly  to  resign,  not  the  courage 
to  break  re^olnlely  forth.  We  will  not  capitn- 
late,  we  will  not  sally,  tilt  Ihe  garrison  pen.shetfr 
of  hunger,  or  the  enemy  Death  comes  and  takev 
the  whole  by  storm." 

"  Devilishly  well  said,"  muttered  Bear. 

Here  Bruno  mi'^ed  himself,  silent,  and  lost  ii» 
thonghl.  AH  slood  np,  and  the  strangers  prepa- 
red for  their  departure.  Miss  Hellevi  stood  at  a 
window.  I  wept  to  her,  and  expressed  my  ad- 
miration of  Lagman  Hak:  "That  is  really  a 
rao«t  s-d-niraMe  and  interesting  man  I" 

"  What  would  you  say,  then,"  replied  the  live- 
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'ly  Miss  Hanigiebel, "  if  yoa  knew  him  ■•  I  know 
him  1  iryou  knew  bi«  active  labours  (or  Ule  good 
of  men ;  bow  lie  works  in  silence  to  serve  ttUent- 
ful,  but  poor  artists,  and  brings  their  productions 
10  tbe  ligbt  %  He  is  ceitainiy  one  of  tke  noblest 
and  best  of  men." 

"  He  can  make  a  will  for  one  of  my  ten  drngh- 
ters,"  thought  I.  It  was  long  since  1  bad  thought 
of  my  ten  daughters,  but,  alter  the  conveisatio* 
of  tms  evening,  I  thought  much  of  them. 

God  be  praised  I  I  have  a  prospect  of  getting- 
home.  They  talk  of  to-moirow  and  the  next 
day.  I  yearn  with  my  whole  heart  alter  my  Uule 
Rosenvik.,  This  mansion  is  large  and  noble, 
but  I  am  not  comfortable  here.  It  is  too  gloomy, 
and  a  horrible  number  of  jackdaws  clamatir  ev- 
erlastingly on  the  old  Utwt4  I  am  in  a  melan- 
choly mood,  and  I  lancy  I  get  continually  moic 
and  more  like  an  old  Cunily-portrait  which  hangs 
in  my  room.  BcnBoaiKiAfaeMi««t«i«are>m'uai 
together.  They  -say  little,  but  appear  to  be  hap- 
py when  they  see  one  another  and  sit  in  the  saote 
anom.  Bruno  seems  to  have  listened  to  Ma  tiire 
mir^t  scroples  r^anUiiK  Hagar :  and,  since  Bra- 
no  is  better,  Uagar  is  little  to  oe  seen.  Broao 
wins  my  heart  wholly,  by  hi*  great  toodeniess 
towards  his  mother. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Ratmmki  Septtmitr  90(4,  I8-*. 

I  CAME  hither  last  evening.  I  cannot  tall  you 
liow  happy  I  am  to  be  heie  again;  how  delight- 
ed I  am  with  my  rooms,  my  cotton  fatoiture; 
with  what  pleasure,  this  tnoming,  I  greeted  the 
hole  in  the  window-curtain,  aiid  saw  the  day 
stream  in  through  it.  I  drink  in  the  air  of  my 
home  in  long,  deep  breaths ;  for  the  atmosphere 
of  a  beloved  home  has  a  peculiar,  a  refresbinr 
and  affecting  charm.  I  bare  dartedbitber  and 
thither  the  whole  day,  like  a  flame  of  fire,  om  tbe 
ground-door  and  into  tbe  cellar,  into  the  bam  and 
garden ;  I  have  scoldedand  praised.  With  Sis- 
sa,  and  all  that  she  has  had  nnder  her  hawk,  I 
am  ezuemely  contfoted ;  but  the  booseaaid  is 
disorderly,  and  she  must  hear  of  it.  AudttmU* 
has  got  a  calf,  a  bold  little  ieUow^  which,  as  is 
proper,  I  have  named  Bir. 

I  have  greeted  tny  flowers,  and  stood  vk  woi»> 
der  to  see  theia  so  uesb,  and  so  carefully  tended. 
It  touched  me  deeply  to  find  that  Serena  had  been 
her*,  icgttlarly,  twice  in  the  week,  (o  look  alter 
them.  Dear,  amiable  Serena!  I  loved -my  flow- 
ers; I  kissed  them,  they  we«B  so  beautifiii  I 
hav«  cut  cauliflowers  for  snpper<  In  the  day  it 
had  rained  a  little,  and  all  m  the  garden  stood 
fresh  and  full  of  Aagcaiuie,  akhoagb  the  frast  had 
touched  bere-and  there  a  leaf' with  yellow.  U  is 
now  evening  and  I  sit  dowa  to  my  writing-taUai 
I  have  seaa  thaawaas  funowtbeawrftoe'of  the 
quiet  lake,  as  they  drew  towards  their  itest  on 
SvanA.  I  have'sasedflntbegrayiwallsofliamm, 
within  which  I  have  lately  passed  through  so 
much.  I  am  happy  and  tluuiUul.  I.  a  wait  the 
return  of  my  Bear  from  the  city,  where  h^  has 
been  the  whole  day,  and  have  prepared  for  him 
my  little  feast  A,  dock  from  the  Hel^  shall 
display  itself  large  as  life  on  onr  little  table,  and 
in  us  train  shall  the  caolifloweis  and  the  freshest 
salad  find  themselves.  Pancakes,  with  raspber- 
nr  jam,  will  follow  tbem  with  an  agreeable  giaee. 
As  the  evening  is  cold,  I  have  caiued  the  suting- 
mom  to  be  wumed,  and  Bear's  well-lined  draas- 


ing-^wn  and  slippers  to  bs  displayed  before  the 
&re  in  dne  stale.  I  will  spoil falui;  and,  while  1 
an)  yecwaitiiig  for  the  good  man,  I  wilt  describe 
to  yon  some  of  tbe  scenes  of  yesterday. 

Lagman  Hok  came  to  Ramm  in  order  to  ac- 
eoBipany  Ma  chin  mire  to  Carl^fors.  We  took 
our  breakfast  en  fam.lle,  daring  which  tbe  car- 
riages druvte  up.  The  weather  was  beautiful, 
and  we  wer«  all  in  high  spirits.  Uaf^ar  assisted 
with  the  packing,  but  concealed  herself  behind 
the  people  as  Ma  ckirt  men,  with  a  lofty  and 
proud  bearing,  appeared  upon  the  steps.  Bmbo 
cendoded  his  mother  to  her  carriage.  She  had 
not  entefed  it,  beibre  the  horses  shied  at  the  sight 
of  a  wi^n,  which,  covered  with  a  black  ckHh, 
drove  sloviy  iaio  the  court.  Brano  shouted  ve- 
hemently for  it  to  slop.  Tlw  wagon  halted,  and 
the  driver  came  forward  to  Ma  dH^  mir*.  It  was 
Master  Svensaoa,  and  the  wagon  bad  broogbi  the 
coffin  w^ich  Ma  oUre  wtin  bad  ordered,  and 
which,  singularly  enough,  every  one,  till  M*  mo- 
ment, nad  forgwten  to  coDntermand. 

This  ezttaoidinary  reneousMr  threw  ns  into 
the  otBOSt  ooofusion.  Ma  dUrs  min  was  th« 
first  to  recover  presence  of  mind,  and,  with  a 
loud  voice,  she  said  to  the  joiner,  "  Ooed  ma»- 
ter,  I  have  this  time,  as  yoa  see,  reckoned  with- 
out tbe  bosL  I  thot^bt  to  die,  bat  it  pleased  tbe 
Lord  to  let  me  live;  praised  be  bis  willt  But 
delayed  is  not  defnured.  The  coffin  will  serve 
me  another  time.  At  aU  events,  I  abide  by  the 
agreeaaebt  for  tbe  price;  and  as  to  the  feasL 
why.  Master  Sveassan,  I  inviie  you  to  a  feast  of 
congratnlatioB  at  Carlsfors,  on  Sunday.  And 
DOW  you  can  carry  the  coflin  carefully  thither;  I 
am  on  tbe  way  there  myself." 

Master  Svenssoa  was  ia  great  perplexity.  His 
horse  was  tired,  and,  besides  that,  he  had  still 
business  in  >  another  direction.  "  Well,  well," 
said  Ma  cJUn  mm,  "  let  tbe  coffin,  for  the  present, 
remain  here  wheN  it  is,  I  wfll  send  for  it  one 
of  these  days." 

Bn»o  calisd'HagM',  said  semething  to  her: 
and  at  his  beck  came  some  people,  who  liAed 
tbe  coflin  Isem  tbe  wagon,  aiul,  under  tbe  wag- 
oner's guidance,  bore  it  into  the  house,  f  Mark 
my  words,"  said  Hafpir,  aa  she  went  past  me, 
"  disaster  will  soon  cone  Into  this  bouse.  TUs 
coffin  will  not  be  boflieempcv'  out  of  it." 

I  would  willingly  have  aodressed  some  Mni 
ezpreasion  to  Ha^ar  at  psnfaig,  far  she  was  uu' 
happy,  and  bad  shown  nerseu  friendly  towards 
me,  b«U  this  scene  and  Hacar^  words  confound- 
ed me;  and,  by  tbe  tine  I  had  agnia  collected 
my  UioBghts,  um  was  gona,  and  Ma.cMn  ttin 
called  to  me  impssismiy  lo  oome. 

Lasmaa  U6k  drove  on  first  in  his  dhch^ft- 
aitlt,  m  ordeT'to  dear  the  way.  Then  came  Ab 
oUn  min,  with  Bmno,  in  her  great  family-caiw 
riage^  into  which  she  had  taken  Eba^  ami  Bear 
and  I  cleaed  the  train,  ia  the  cabriolet.  We  ar- 
rived happily.  It  was  beautiful  to  !«e  Jean 
Jacques  and  Jaite  Maria  staading  in  full  dress 
in  tbe  gate.  yMA  they  bad  adomedwith  festi- 
val gMsoos,  te'the  retseptiM  of  the  expected 
ones.  It  vas.bcamiful  to  sec  how  tbe  servants, 
<and  the  multitude  of  tenants  and  doieadaats, 
crowded  round  .Us  cUre  min,  as  she  desceaded 
fh>m  tbeearriai^.  Deep  emotion  and  joy  ap- 
peared, in  herseU;  to  soften  down  her  customary 
pride  of  bearing,  as,  susported  on  tbe  arm  of  her 
son,  and  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  p<Kiple, 
uttering  blessings  and  prayers  fur  ber  happiness, 
she  slowly  ascraded  tbe  steps  before  the  bouse. 
Wbw  she  arrived  at  ike  lop,  she  stood,  turned 
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•onml,  and  made  a  sign  as  if  she  desired  silence. 
After  she  had  hemmed  several  times,  as  if  she 
■would  tiear  her  roice,  she  made  the  £||k>wiiig 
harangae :  ' 

"  Mj  deat  friends,  servants,  and  people!  It  is 
■with  greatjof  that  I  see  you  here  once  mor*  as- 
aembled  roiuid  me,  sinctf  I  wish  to  announce  to 
70a  that  it  has  pleased  the  Almu^trto  restore  to 
me  my  son,  Bruno  Mansfeld,  wno  nas  been  kmg 
absent,  but  is  now  returned,  and  wham  you  see 
standing  at  my  right  hand.  He  it  is  who  lately 
saved  my  life  at  the  peril  of  his  own ;  yes,  at 
the  peril  of  his  own;  as  it  pleased  God  to  ternQr 
my  horses  with  his  lightning,  by  Wihich  my  liie 
was  in  danger,  bat,  through  this  my  son,  was 
saved-,  though  in  effecting  this,  he  was  so  much 
injured  by  the  hoises  thatlw  still  wears  a  band- 
age on  his  bead,  as  yon  see,  mv  friends. 

"My  friends,  servants,  ana  people!  I  an- 
nounce to  you  that  I  have  already  recognised 
and  owned  this  man  to  be  my  only  son,  Bmno 
Slansfeld ;  and  I  desire  and  demand  from  you, 
my  Eriends  and  servants,  that  you  conduct  your- 
selves accordingly,  and  treat  him,  in  all  respects, 
as  my  rightful  son  and  heir ;  and  that  you  testify 
to  him  5l  reverence  and  obedience  which  you 
have  hitherto  testified  to  me:  and  I  equally  hope 
and  believe  that  my  son  will  prove  himself  wor- 
thy thereof,  arid  wul  show  himself  to  be  an  up- 
right and  good  loid  to  you.  And  now,  I  pray 
yon,  my  dear  friends,  that  yon  join  with  me  in 
imploring  the  blessing  of  the  Loid  on  his  head." 
A  hearty  "  Long  live  Bmno  Mansfeld !"  burst 
forth  at  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  and  the 
multitude  rushed  up  the  steps,  and  pressed  round 
Afa  cktn  mere  and  Bruno,  to  shake  hands  with 
(hem.  But  Ma  chin  mire  wisely  cut  short 
this  mach  too  exhausting  scene.  "  Thanks  '. 
thanks!  my  dear  friends!  but  yotl  mnst  now 
excuse  it,  that  my  son  cannot  longer  linger 
among  yon,  since  he  is  yet  so  weak  from  his 
wounds  that  he  requires  rest  "Qnt  on  Sunday 
we  will  have  a  longer  chat  with  one  another.  I 
invite  you  all  together  to  come  to  Carlsfors  on 
Sunday,  as  my  ^ests,  and  to  rejoice  with  me. 
Beer  and  wine  shall  now;  and  every  one  who 
sympathizes  in  my  joy,  and  will  drink  a  fial  to 
tny  son,  will  be  heartily  welcome.  Adieu! 
adien !  my  children !"  And  with  this.  Ma  chht 
fnire  took  Bruno's  arm,  and  entered  the  house. 

Bmno  was,  in  reality,  faint,  and  strongly  af- 
iected,  and  Ma  ckirt  mire  was  inexpressibly 
amiable  in  her  tenderness  and  care  for  him.  She 
seemed  to  have  received  her  youth  again,  as  she 
herself  put  Bruno's  chamber  in  order,  and  made 
his  bed  neiself.  She  was  therewith  as  happy  as 
a  joyful  young  mother. 

Branospent  several  hours  alone  in  his  own 
room.  When  he  returned  to  us  again,  he  was 
very  pale;  but,  tmder  the  influence  of  his  moth- 
er's' gladness,  ne  became  everv  moment  more 
cheenul  and  handsome;  and  this  worited  won- 
derfully on  ns  an.  Ma  chere  mire  had  entreated 
Bear  and  myself  most  warmly  to  spend  the  even- 
ing with  them ;  but  I  could  not  be  traly  happy 
till  we  rolled  on  our  way,  beneath  the  beams  of 
the  moon,  towards  our  beloved  Rosenvik.  When 
I,  at  length,  found  myself  in  my  own  room  at 
home,  1  leaped  for  very  joy,  ana  embraced  and 
kissed  my  little  Sissa,  who  retnmed  my  embrace 
with  heart  and  soul.  Bear  stood  and  langhed. 
This  morning,  the  good  man  betook  himself  (o 
Carlsfors  before  he  proceeded  to  the  city,  and 
cent  me  thence  these  lines : 
"  Few  words  are  hetter  than  iiaiw,  and  I  am 
N 


desirous  that  my  Faimy  shcnld  rejoice  with  m« 
that  aH  stands  well  here.  Brano  is  far  better  to- 
day.* Ma  chkrt  mkt  has  not  been  so  full  of  the 
freshness  and  enjoyment  of  life  for  many  years. 
I  ant  to  rejoice — rejoice  over  the  reconcilet^  over 
tlie  sunshine,  over  my  wife;  and  am,  in  time 
and  eternity,  thine.  Bias, 

"  P.S.  Don't  go  out  to-day,  dear  Fanny.  Ma 
ckire  mire  said  that  she  should  fetch  thee ;  but 
don't  let  her  fetch  thee.  I  wonid  willingly  spend 
another  quiet  evening  ^th  thee  at  Rosenvik." 

60  out  I  no,  no,  my  own  Bear ;  not  if  the  king 
himself  come  for  me.  Hist!  I  hear  a  carriage. 
It  is  my  king— my  Bear  I 

Do  you  remember,  dear  Maria,  a  little  song 
whi(£  begins  thus  t 

"  Tmit  not  in  lifo,  l«*e ; 
Tnut  not  In  glad&aw.** 

That  would  I  sing  to-day,  if  1  had  the  slightest 
desire  to  sing  at  all ;  but  I  have  not.  I  threw 
down  my  pen  last  evening  with  such  joy,  and 
flew  to  meet  my  Bear;  but,  the  moment  I  saw 
him,  1  stood  still  and  dumb.  He  was  pale,  aai 
looked  excited,  though  he  reached  me,  as  cordial- 
ly as  ever,  his  hand.  I  exclaimed,  "  What  ails 
thee.  Bear  1  Art  thou  ill  1  Has  anything  sor- 
rowful happened  t    Ah,  tell  me  what  it  is  f' 

"  I  will  tell  thee  presently." 

That  presently  came  soon ;  for  Bear  saw  my 
uneasiness,  and,  as  soon  as  we  were  in  the  room 
alone,  be  seated  himself  on  the  sofa,  drew  me  to 
him,  put  his  arm  ronnd  me,  and  said,  quietly 
and  tenderly,  "  It  is,  in  a  word,  only  a  worldly 
alTair,  my  Fanny;  a  misfortune  which,  I  am 
persuaded,  thou  wilt  be  able  to  bear  as  well  as 
myself,  if  not,  indeed,  better.  See  here.  Read 
it  thyself"  And  he  laid  in  my  haad  a  letter.  It 
was  from  Peter,  written  in  evident  haste  and 
agitation  of  mind.    It  contained  the  Intelligence 

that  the  house  of  L and  Co.,  in  which  Bear, 

on  the  advice  of  Peter,  had  plaeed  his  property, 
was  become  bankrapt,  and  to  such  a  degree  as 
gave  no  hope  (hat  tne  creditors  would  receive 
me  smallest  particle  of  a  dividend.  Peter's  little 
savings  were  gone  too.  What  Bear,  with  the 
labours  of  twenty  years,  had  gathered  together, 
was  now,  in  one  moment,  lost  forever. 

"My  brother,  my  dearest  brother!"  so  Peter 
concluded  his  letter,  "  what  I  have  lost  is  little, 
and  I  well  deserve  to  lose  it  because  I  was  not 
more  circumspect;  but  thou — thon  art  unfortu- 
nate through  me,  and  that  fills  me  with  despair. 
This  is  the  bitterest  feeling  which  in  my  life  1 
ever  experienced.    If  I  were  not  chained  here  by 

the  W lawsuit,  I  should  fly  to  thee,  to  throw 

myself  into  thy  arms,  and  implore  thy  pardon." 
Several  lines  which  followed  were  most  indis- 
tinctly written.  A  spot  on  the  paper,  evidently 
caused  by  a  tear,  made  the  last  word  illegible. 
On  this  spot  Bear  riveted  his  eyes.  "  My  poor 
Peter!"  said  he;  and  now  rolled  forth  great  teats 
over  his  pale  cheeks.  He  leaned  his  head  against 
my  bosom,  and  wept  for  a  moment  bitterly.  I 
said  nothing,  but  kissed  his  forehead,  and  let 
him  feel  that  I  understood  him,  and  felt  with 
him.  He  became  more  composed,  and  we  soon 
began  quite  calmly  to  talk  over  this  tmtoward 
occurrence,  and  our  own  situation. 

"  I  am  now,"  said  Bear, "  on  the  same  point  on 
which  I  found  myself  twenty  vears  ago.  The 
prospect  of  a  care- free  old  age  is  gone.   I  wonJj 

I  not  cile  for  myself,  were  I  bat  alone." 
■<  Bear  I"  I  exclaimed, "  wouldst  tbon  be  with- 
out met" 
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« Not  for  the  whole  world,"  answered  he : 
"bnt  I  wished  that  thon  shouldst  partake  mj 
prosperity." 

"Joy  and  trouble,  Bear  I  Vowed  we  not  in 
the  marriage  hour  to  partake  together  joy  and 
trouble  1  Ah  I  comprehend  it  then,  man,  that  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  share  thy  trouble  when  it 
comes,  and  that  there  is  no  real  trouble  for  me 
to  long  as  thou  lovest  me  as  I  love." 

I  must  sketch  no  more  of  this  conversation. 
Thou,  Maria,  wilt  easily  represent  to  thyself  its 
continuance.  Ah  I  it  is,  indeed,  so  natural,  so 
easy,  and  so  sweet  for  a  wife  to  let  love  and 
comfort  stream  forth  on  such  occasions.  Shame 
on  them  who  could  make  a  merit  of  it  I  enjojr- 
ment  is  its  name.  Such  moments  have  meir 
own  great  reward.  People  never  lore  each  oth- 
er so  intensely  as  theiL  Bear  seemed,  indeed, 
to  feel  it;  he  imderstood  my  devotion — under- 
stood that,  at  his  side,  neither  courage  nor  joy 
could  fail  me.  He  was  more  affectionate  to  me 
thaa  usual,  he  seemed  grateful  for  my  tender- 
ness; but  his  brow  did  not  clear  itself;  it  was 
furrowed  with  a  brooding  anxiety ;  and,  with 
his  hands  behind  him,  he  paced  the  apartments 
to  and  fro.  "Poor  Peter!"  sighed  he.  at  last, 
"  I  can  understand  what  he  suffers,  ana  he  can- 
not come.    I  wish  I  was  able—" 

"  To  go  to  him,"  I  suddenly  added,  guessing 
what  it  was  which  so  oppressed  him.  "Bnt 
how  canst  thou  be  absent  ln>m  thy  patients  t" 

"  I  have  not  maav  just  now,  and  none  which 
are  seriously  ill.  Dr.  D.  would  attend  them  in 
my  absence.  Then  I  could  very  well  leave; 
but,  in  this  moment,  not — ^my  wife." 

"Ob,  <et  oS,  then,  my  Bearl  the  wife  is  not 
unreasonable.  Set  off.  give  Peter  peace,  and  sat- 
isfy thy  own  heart  The  wife  will  think  of  thee ; 
will  see  aAer  house  and  affairs.  Don't  trotihle 
thyself  on  that  account;  she  will  not  be  oneasy 
or  impatient ;  she  will  maintain  the  honour  of  her 
husband." 

Bear  stretched  out  bis  arms  to  embrace  me: 
now  first  his  brow  cleared  itself  Oh,  the  good 
nan  I  The  suffering  of  his  brother  had  oppress- 
ed him  more  than  his  own  loss.  So  soon  as  the 
joomey  was  determined  on,  he  became  quiet; 
and  till  deep  in  the  night  we  sat  and  talked  over 
our  affairs,  and  how  we  would  settle  our  plans 
for  the  future.  That  the  joy  of  my  little  feast 
dissolved  itself  in  smoke,  yon  may  well  imagine. 
For  the  first  time  since  we  were  married,  was 
Bear  unable  to  eat,  and  I  could  not  even  bear  the 
idea  of  it.  The  duck  remained  untouched,  but 
was  secretly  devoted  br  me  to  Bear's  travelling 
provision-basket  Before  we  went  to  sleep,  our 
minds  were  again  as  full  of  peace  and  content 
as  if  no  misfortune  had  fallen  on  our  house ;  and 
we  closed  this  day,  as  we  had  done  so  many  oth- 
ers, with  thanks  to  the  All-good  for  oar  happi- 
ness. 

Yesterday  Bear  set  out ;  first  to  the  city,  where 
ke  must  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  In  the 
evening  he  would  proceed  farther,  and  will  re- 
main away  probably  a  fortnight  That  is  long. 
Thus  leA,  I  sit  here  and  feel  that  my  resolntion 
by  no  means  maintains  the  height  to  which  it 
mounted  in  the  first  moments  of  misfortune.  But 
deep  it  shall  not  sink;  that  I  have  resolved  with 
myself.  The  change  m  our  circumstances  which 
goes  most  to  my  heart  is,  that  we  must  leave  ocu* 
little  Rosenvik,  and  set  onrselves  down  fixad  and 
forever  in  the  city.  Our  means  will  not  allow 
us  any  longer  to  have  a  country  residence  for  the 
mere  enjoyment's  sake.    In  the  depth  of  my  own 


mind,  I  propose  again  to  teach  mosie.    Ob,  tjf 

upon  the  tear  which  here  has  fallen  upon  the  pa- 
per! •there  shall  not  be  a  second.  I  know,  W 
deed,  that  »U  will  succeed,  and  succeed  well, 
when  one  has  courage  in  the  soul,  and  peace  in 
the  heart  and  house.  How  miserable  it  would 
be  of  me  to  be  in  anxiety  about  the  future,  pos- 
sessing, as  I  do,  one  of  the  best  chances  of  life, 
my  gCKod  and  estimable  husband! 

Bear  desired  that  our  misfortune,  for  the  pres- 
eitt,  should  remain  unknown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  will  take  care,  therefore,  to  give  nobody 
a  suspicion  of  it  X  will  keep  the  promise  I  bars 
given  him,  will  be  calm,  and  seek  diversion  in 
work.  I  have  mucli  to  do  in  the  garden.  I  will 
plant  my  rosebushes ;  and,  if  it  be  not  allowed 
me  to  smell  these  roses,  well,  then,  they  will  af 
least  rejoice  the  noses  of  others. 

23<i,  nwntiy . 

I  am  quite  refreshed  by  my  garden  labours. 
Sereiui  his  spent  the  whole  day  with  me,  and  aA 
forded  me  great  assistance.  We  hare  made  a 
strawberry  bed.  planted  gooseberries  and  roses> 
I  hope  they  will  prosper ;  and  how  refreshing  is 
such  employment  1  B  ut  wha(  has  done  me  more 
good  than  the  rest  is.  that  Serena  has  opened  to- 
me all  her  heart — that  good,  loviiig,  and  pure 
heart  All  is  as  I  had  suspected.  Serena  lores 
Bruno— Bruno,  Serena.  For  the  present,  how- 
erer^  the  connexion  seems  to  be  broken  off;  but 
thatitwillcontinaeso,thatIdonotbelieve.  And 
yet,  shall  I  desire  a  union  between  themY  Ah, 
I  know  not!  To-day  Serena  is  |>ale ;  one  sees 
that  she  has  suffered  much.  She  is  now  getting 
ready  our  tea,  and  stands  by  the  table,  nacefiU 
as  an  angel,  bnt  sunk  in  thought,  and  wiui  a  sor- 
rowful expression  about  the  mouth.  I  have  re- 
lated to  her  the  whole  of  that  which  I  latelr  wit- 
nessed and  passed  through  at  Ramm :  and,  as  I 
proceeded,  I  saw  her  become  pale,  redden,  weep^ 
suffer  keenly,  and  then  rise,  as  it  were,  into  a  ra- 
diant trance  of  rapture.  She  calls  "  Tea  is 
ready."  "  I  come,  dear  creature."  Good-even- 
ing, dear  Maria.  I  reckon  to-night  on  a  gx>od 
sound  sleep.  To-morrow  I  shall  spend  with  Ma 
chin  mire.  Every  day  I  go  on  writing  a  letter  to 
Bear.  It  will  be  a  migh^  packet  of  important 
nothings. 

Later. 

I  hare  had  a  fright,  and  I  am  yet  full  of  the  ter- 
ror of  it  I  As  Serena  set  out  homeward,  I  ac- 
companied her  through  the  yard.  The  air  had, 
for  the  lateness  of  the  season,  an  unwonted  mild- 
ness ;  and  nature,  in  her  autumnal,  half  sorrow- 
ful beauty,  lay  peacefully  around  us,  flashed  with 
the  clear  evening-rose.  Serena,  sensibly  alive  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  hour,  said,  while  we  walk- 
ed a  few  paces  towards  the  garden,  "  Dost  thoit 
not  believe,  Faimy,  that  sometimes  there  lives  in 
the  air  what  one  may  pronounce  goodness,  and 
which  immediately  operates  beneficially  on  tho 
heart,  from  which  we  become  ourselves  good  V 

"  Serena,"  I  said,  "  thou  expressest  my  own 
very  feeling;  but  I  must,  at  the  same  time,  ask 
thee,  whether  thon  hast  not  discovered,  in  raw 
autumn  weather,  a  proneness  to  become  also 
harsh  in  mindl' 

"  Oh  yes  I"  replied  Serena;  "  bnt  we  must  then 
seek  for  the  reroal  atmosphere  of  ahigherregion." 

"  But  this  is  not  always  so  easy ;  and,  perhaps^ 
for  those  who  do  not  love,  is  impossible." 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  happy  are  they  who  havs 
something  to  love  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  But 
who,"  added  she,  while  her  look  became  moi» 
earnest,  and,  ia  it  were,  inspired,  "who  needs b« 
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vhajhr  ilestitnte  of  ibis  t  Is  not  the  worid  fall 
of  objects  worthy  of  oar  lore  1  Does  it  not  rest 
-with  ootaelTes  alone  to  open  onr  souls  tojhese  1 
Aiid  IMW,  Fanny,"  and  sne  kmlied  roand  on  lh4 
beaiuifnl  lendscape,  "  are  ve  not,  even  now,  sar- 
loonded  by  living  and  love-worthy  natures  1  Aiil 
it  seems  often  to  me  that  voices  proi:ped  froa 
trees  and  flowers,  from  stars  and  animals,  which 
(peak  to  me  of  the  great  and  good  Creator,  and 
of  the  life  which  they  have  received  from  him. 
Everywhere  a  spirit  meets  me  which  is  like  my 
own;  which  I  can  nitderstand,  and  love;  and 
whei«,  in  what  circnmstance  of  life,  breathe  not 
snch  voices  fiom  the  things  and  beings  which 
sonoond  ns  ^  There  is  oily  demandecTof  us  an 
open  ear." 

"  And  a  pore  heart,"  rnoined  I,  embracing  her. 
"  Yes,  then  wonkl  the  wnole  of  human  life  be- 
eome  ooe  continued  course  of  conversation  with 
Ood,  and  we  should  have  neither  bitterness  nor 
«aMn.    Bat—" 

"Bnt  I  lose  all  lecolleetion,''  said  Serena, 
"while  I  talk  with  you.  The  carriage  has  long 
waited:  I  mostgo;  adieu, dearest  Faimy,  adieu  I" 

Sereita  depaiVMl ;  and  scarcely  was  she  out  of 
sight,  when  my  gue  was  stiddenly  strack  with 
a  pair  of  eyes  whose  expression  was  unlike  that 
01  Serena's.  They  glanced,  like  two  coals  of  Are, 
o«  of  the  hedge  ol  elder  in  which  their  owner 
appeared  to  be  purposely  concealed.  I  started, 
thought  of  Lacifer,  and  stared  at  the  two  burning 
cnlis.  Thnr  were  now  fixed  on  me,  and  Hagar 
oatted  forth  from  the  hedge.  With  a  countenance 
which  gave  to  the  wild  Meling  a  terrible  expres- 
aion,  we  stood  before  me,  and,  in  a  vehement 
tone,  demanded,  "  Is  it  ute,  is  it  she,  that  he 
luvesY  Tell  me,  is  it  she  1"  I  was  about  to  an- 
swer her  calmly,  when,  in  the  same  moment,  some 
one  approached .  Hagar  stamped  foriously  with 
her  foot,  wrung  passionately  her  bands,  while  she 
mattered  between  her  teeth,  "  Wo  I  wo!  to  her 
and  to  me  t"  and  was  gone. 

Horror-stricken  andconfonnded,  I  entered  the 
house,  sajring  to  myself,  "  There  is  a  diffetei^ce 
between  love  and  love;  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween whom,  and  how,  and  what — " 

This  scene  has  startled  and  quite  imhinged  me. 
Would  to  God  that  Bear  was  bat  at  home ! 


CHAPTER  XVII 

IloKnvik,  September  28(A. 
Thbre  is  something  strange  about  Ma  chin 
mire  since  the  day  that  she  returned  to  Carlsfors. 
She  is  no  longer  like  herself;  she  is  singularly 
still,  and,  as  it  were,  sank  in  a  dream.  Her  steps 
and  her  voice  resound  no  longer  through  the  spa- 
ejoos  halls  of  Carlsfors.  One  bears  no  house- 
thimder,  no  words  of  reproof,  any  longer;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  no  proverbs,  no  fresh  domestic 
joke  and  sport,  either.  From  that  day  she  seems 
no  longer  to  take  interest  in  what  is  going  for- 
ward. Inspector  and  book-keeper  come  to  con- 
anlt  her  on  the  concerns  of  the  estate,  and  she 
reiers  them  to  Jean  Jacques.  The  maids  come 
k>  speak  of  their  affairs,  and  she  refers  them  to 
Tattin.  Tuttin  comes  to  deliver  her  accounts, 
and  to  receive  ordeis,  and  stays  long,  and  lays 
many  matters  before  her,  bnt  receives  no  answer. 
Mi  cUn  wikre  appears,  at  last,  to  forget  that  she 
ts  in  the  room,  and  Tuttin,  after  she  has  conghed 
and  wondered,  has  asked  and  waited,  withdraws 
with  a  troubled  mind,  and  still  secretly  charmed 
It  the  prospect  of  becoming  the  sole  ruling  and 


otdetteg  power  in  the  hoiBe,  but  ptesentlv  stum- 
bles on  Jane  Maria,  who  takes  ner  by  aegrees 
under  her  sway.  Even  towards  Bruno  is  Ma 
chert ntire  changed;  and  when  he  is  wiihin,  she 
sits  silent  and  looks  at  him  fixedly.  Yesterday, 
as  she  sat  thus,  with  her  eyes  directed  towards 
him,  I  saw  two  large  tears  roll  down  her  cheeks. 
Th^  were  the  first  which  I  have  seen  her  f  hed 
since  she  has  found  her  son  again.  What  :an 
be  working  in  her  mind  1  What  can  this  breed- 
ing and  unwonted  silence  portend  1  May  no 
attack  of  h3rpochondria,  or  worse,  impend !  Bru- 
no, even,  fears  somewhat  evil.  He  took  me 
aside  yesterday,  and  asked,  in  distress,  what  was 
the  matter  with  his  mother.  I  could  give  him 
no  explanatioi,  and  Bear  is  absent ;  what  shall 
we'do  without  him  %  I  have  written  and  inform- 
ed him  of  the  state  of  things  here,  so  that,  if  it 
be  possible,  he  may  hasten  his  letun. 

I  received  yesterday  a  letter  from  Bear.  In 
his  letters  he  is  still  more  laconic  than  in  his 
conversation,  bat  there  is  always  a  certain  raci- 
ness  about  his  words.  I  could  draw  firom  his 
letter,  thoogh  it  did  not  stand  literally  expressed 
there,  that  his  arrival  bad  given  new  life  to  Pe- 
ter, and  that  his  joamey  in  various  respects  had 
been  advanlageoos.  Of  Ebba  he  says,  "  She 
looks  like  a  iiule  |iird,  that,  when  the  darkness 
comes,  hides  its  head  under  its  wing.  It  is  well 
that  Peter  is  now  the  wing."  On  the  whole. 
Bear's  letter  was  infinitely  kind  and  satisfactory. 
He  hoped  by  the  sixth  of  October  to  be  here. 
May  he  soon  come;  his  presence  is  highly  net 
cessary.  I  become  continually  more  uneasy 
about  Ma  cUre  mire.  Some  great  change  is,  to 
a  certainty,  in  progress  in  her;  and  now  that  I 
seriously  fear  for  her,  I  feel  more  and  more  how 
very  dear  she  is  to  me.  For  some  days  she  has 
been  yet  stiller,  yet  more  sunk  in  leveiy,  and 
seems  to  possess  a  certain  inward  qoiet;  but  in 
all  her  movements,  in  all  that  she  trndertftkes. 
prevails  an  uncertainty,  a  confusion,  a  want  of 
tact  and  aptitude,  so  anlike  her  former  firm  and 
able  manner.  She  is,  moreover,  so  nnwonledly 
mild  and  kind,  that  the  servantsof  the  household 
are  astonished  and  affected  by  it.  They  look  at 
one  another,  and  seem  to  say,  "  What  aUs  her  1" 
So  ask  I  also.  / 

Octeteria. 

Ah!  Maria,  now^  know  all,  and  yoa  shall 
learn  all,  too.  BeV  came  home  the  evening  be- 
fore lasL  I  receiyed  him  as  if  he  had  been  the 
onljT  hnman  creathre  in  the  world,  that  is  to  say, 
besides  myself.  Whathetoldmeof  hisjouroey, 
of  our  affairs,  of  Ebba  and  Peter,  I  will  relate  to 
you  another  dme;  I  can  now  oiily  talk  of  what 
occurred  yesterday. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  we  went  to  dine  at  Carls- 
fors. Bear's  eyes  were  fixed  scratinizinglv  on 
Ma  Mre  mire,  and  his  grimaces  portendea  no- 
thing good ;  that  is,  they  all  vanished,  which  is 
a  sign  that  his  thoughts  are  serious  and  sorrow- 
ful. At  table.  Mi  Mre  vHre  had  Bear  at  her 
right  hand  and  Bruno  at  her  left.  She  was  still 
and  brooding,  but  also  extremely  pale.  Her 
bearing  was  not  so  proud,  her  toilet  not  so  or- 
deriy  as  usual.  It  grieved  me  to  see  her.  As 
the  soap  was  removed,  she  poured  out  wine  for 
Bnmo;  it  ran  in  streams  on  the  table-cloth,  bnt 
she  did  not  observe  it.  Bruno  wished  to  take 
the  bottle  out  of  her  hand,  saying,  softly.  "  Dear 
mother,  yon  pour  the  wine  on  the  table. 

"Do  It"  said  she,  with  a  melancholy  tone; 
"  then  I  perceive  that  it  is  all  over  with  me,  my 
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son.  Poor  oat  vine  for  thrself;  thy  mother  will 
do  it  no  more  I"  She  set  the  bottle  on  the  table, 
pushed  her  chair  from  her,  and  arose.  We  all 
arose,  too,  with  one  common  impulse.  "  Remain 
sitting,"  said  Ma  elun  nun,  with  a  strong  and 
imperative  roice;  "remain  sitting;  no  one  majr 
ibitow  me." 

She  saluted  us  with  her  hand,  and  passed  with 
slow  and  majestic  steps  through  the  wondering 
servants,  but  ran  agaust  the  door,  at  which  both 
Bear  and  Bruno  sprang  forwara.  She  turned 
quickly,  and  cried,  "  Whoever  follows  me  is  not 
my  friend.  Remain  quietly  there,"  she  added,  in 
a  softer  tone :  "  I  will  presently  have  jrou  called." 

We  Imew  too  well  Ma  ckirt  mir^s  tempeta- 
ment  to  attempt  to  disregard  her  thus  solemnly 
pronounced  ^nll;  but  you  cannot  imagme  the 
state  of  excitement  and  suspense  in  which  we 
found  ourselves.  For  more  than  an  hour  we 
continued  in  this  painful  expectation.  I  suffer- 
ed deeply  with  Bruno's  suffering.  With  darkly- 
wiii^cwa  brows  he  went  agitatedly  to  and  fro  m 
the  room,  and  from  time  to  time  wiped  the  per- 
spiration from  his  forehead.  At  length  came 
^sa.  The  quiet  servant  was  no  more  like  her- 
sel£  With  perplexed  look  and  fiUtering  voice, 
she  requested  us  to  come  to  Madame  Mansfeld. 
Bruno  sprang  forward  first;  we  followed  him; 
and,  wiln  internal  trembling,.!  expected  some- 
thing horrible.  But  no :  no  fearful  spectacle  met 
us  in  Madkirt  mire's  chamber.  She  sat  in  the 
background  in  her  easy<hair,  upright  and  still, 
bat  with  no  general's  mien ;  and  only  on  the  pale 
countenance,  on  the  red  and  swollen  eyelids,  ap- 
peared the  traces  of  a  poweriU,  but  sell-conquer- 
ed agitation  of  mind. 

"Are  you  all  herel"  inquired  Afe  ehire  nUrc, 
with  a  nrm  voice.  We  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, at  the  same  time  gathering  round  her.  "  My 
children,"  began  now  Ma  cXire  mirt,  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  strength  and  hnmiUty,  "  I 
wishol  to  be  alone  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare myself  as  becomes  a  Christian,  to  appear 
before  yon,  and  to  reveal  to  yon  ray  misfortime. 
Chagrin  has  now  had  its  mil  dominion;  it  is 
time  that  reason  should  have  its.  My  dear  chil- 
dren, the  hand  of  the  Lord  lies  heavy  on  me ; 
he  has  smitten  my  eyes  with  darkness." 

A  smothered  expression  of  grief  was  heard, 
and  its  echo  spread  itself  rotmd.  I  seized  Bear's 
hand,  and  saw  in  his  countenance  that  he  had 
Already  suspected  the  real  matter. 

"My  dear  children,"  began  Ma  dirt  mire, 
again,  "you  must  not  distress  yourselves  about 
me.  I  myself  grieve  no  longer.  At  first,  I  ac- 
^owledge,  that  it  went  bard  with  me ;  and,  for 
a  long  time,  I  would  not  believe  that  it  could  be 
so  with  me  as  it  now  is.  No  I  I  would  not  con- 
cede to  it ;  I  resisted  the  idea  of  it;  I  murmured 
in  myself;  I  was  like  the  old  woman  against  the 
stream.  But  it  became  darker  and  darker;  the 
calamity  became  more  certain ;  to.day  it  became 
'"erfectly  clear;  mi  now,  I  have  humbled  my- 
self. Au !  ay  children,  let  us,  in  the  firet  place, 
reflect  that  it  is  in  vain  to  strive  with  our  Lord 
God;  when  we  throw  little  stones  at  him,  he 
throws  back  again  great  ones  at  us.  In  the  sec- 
ond, that  we  are  shortsighted  mortals,  and  know 
but  little  what  is  best  for  us  and  others ;  and  on 
that  account,  my  children,  it  is  good  for  n»  to 
bow  ourselves  beneath  the  handofour  Lord  God, 
and  to  be  obedient  to  Him,  for  he  knows  well 
what  he  does."  ,  ,  ^ 

I  could  stand  quietly  no  longer.  I  threw  my- 
seii',  with  teais  in  my  eyes,  on  the  neck  of  Ma 


ekin  m<r«, exclaiming,  "Bear  will  help  .SfoeUn 
mire  I  he  will  restore  her  sight  again  to  her  f 

"  I  hope,  really,  to  be  able  to  do  it."  said  Bear, 
drawing  near,  and,  as  he  seized  her  hand,  looked 
keenly  at  her.  "  It  is  the  cataract.  It  can  be 
cured.  In  two  or  three  years  it  will  probably  be 
matured,  and  then  an  operation  can  be  perform- 
ed." 

"  Lars  Anders."  said  Md  dire  mire,  while  she 
pressed  his  hand,  "  1  believe  you,  and  in  this 
faith  I  live  happily.  I  will  wait  patiently  till  the 
day  comes  when  I  may  again  behold  the  Lord's 
sun ;  and  should  it  never  come  for  me  on  earth, 
I  wUl  yet  sit,  in  my  darkness,  in  resigiuufon.  1 
have  formerly  sat  in  a  deeper  darkness ;  I  am 
now,  in  comparison,  happy.  My  eyes  hjve  been 
permitted  to  see  the  fiilness  of  a  great  joy;  and 
if  I,  indeed,  caimot  see,  1  can  yet  hear  my  son, 
and,  you  all,"  addAl  she,  as  if  fearing  to  do  us  an 
injustice. 

Bruno  stood  leaning  over  his  mother;  his  head 
was  bowed  down  to  hers:  she  felt  his  breath  on 
her  forehead.  "  Is  that  thee,  my  son  f'  asked 
she,  tenderly,  and  lifted  somewhat  her  darkened 
eyef. 

"  Yes,  my  mother,"  answered  he,  in  a  voice 
melodious  and  full  of  emotion. 

"  Give  me,  then,  thy  arm,  my  son,  and  conduct 
me  into  the  saloon,"  said  Ma  dire  mire.  "And 
you  all,  my  children,  follow  me.  Bruno  will 
play  us  one  of  his  beautiful  pieces,  and  we  will 
all  be  as  we  were  before.  Co-operate  with  me 
in  this,  my  children,  and  do  not  let  my  misfor- 
tune troulue  you;  don't  imagine  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  compassjonate  me.  No  one  shall  have 
more  trouble  than  formerly  to  wait  on  and  be 
helpflil  to  me.  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  help  my- 
self; and  should  I  need,  sometimes,  the  hand  or 
the  eye  of  another,  I  will  ask  for  it,  and  am  quite 
certain  that  fshall  have  it.  For  the  rest,  we  will 
troable  ourselves  as  little  as  possible  about  this 
occurrence.  '  It  is  old-wife's  comfort,'  said  our 
great  Gustavus  Adcdphus, '  to  grieve  and  com- 
plain;' and  I  say  it  becomes  every  sensible  per- 
son to  maintain  God  in  his  thoughts,  and  patient- 
ly to  bear  the  cross  laid  upon  hun.'* 

With  this  she  arose,  gave  her  arm  to  Bruno; 
but  he  pat  his  arm  round  her,  while  he  pressed, 
with  inexpressible  tenderness,  her  hand  to  nis  lips, 
and  so  conducted  her  out  of  the  room.  A  faut 
red,  on  this,  flushed  Ma  dire  mir^t  pale  cheeks : 
ana  with  a  smile,  which  one  might  style  that  of 
happiness,  she  leaned  her  head  against  his  shoul- 
der.   So  they  went  on,  and  we  followed. 

Bruno  played,  as  his  mother  had  desired,  and 
played  divinely.  I  have  never  yet  heard  anr 
one  draw  such  tones  out  of  an  instrument  "  He 
plays,  not  like  an  angel,  but  an  orehangel,"  said 
Mddiremire.  But  as  he  descended  to  gloomier 
notes,  **  Dear  son !"  said  she,  "  play  something 
more  lively ;  that  is  quite  wob^ne."  Like  the 
celebrated  Clueen  Elizabeth,  AfoeAjfc  mjrv  loves 
properly  only  gladsome  and  stormy  music. 

After  the  music,  arose  a  general  conversation. 
We  drew  in  a  ring  round  Ma  dire  mire,  and  every 
one  did  his  best  lo  amuse  and  entertain  her,  and 
never  have  I  wimessed  so  spirited  and  animated 
a  party ;  even  Ma  dire  mire  was  more  lively  and 
elated  tnan  I  had  ever  seen  her.  Bruno  shone 
in  interesting  and  finely-related  stories.  Ma 
dire  mire  sometimes  screamed  quite  loud — now 
from  terror,  now  from  astonishment  and  delight ; 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  did  the  same.  Won- 
derful, incomprehensible,  interesting  Bruno  I 
Afternoon  and  erenlag  flew  by  ia  such  di*> 
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every  body  was  amaxed  when  snpper 
wa*  aanoaneed ;  and  M»  cWf»  mire  said,  as  she 
arose,  "  My  dear  chUdren,  yoa  are  this  evening 
to  exeessirely  merry  and  interesdnt;,  that  I  coold 
ait  ^)  all  night  and  listen  to  yoa ;  but  '  he  that 
eats  oat  of  tte  ircm  pot  will  have  nothing  in  the 
dish,'  mid  we  most  no  more  riot  in  pleasures  than 
in  other  things.  I  have  not  been  very  well  to- 
day, and  shaU  do  the  wisest  to  get  to  bed.  I 
thiuik  yon  all,  my  children,  for  a  happy  evening, 
and  wish  yoa  a  Uessing  on  yoar  sapper,  and  a 
good-night" 

Btono  eondoeted  his  mother  to  a  chamber,  and 
stayed  some  time  with  her.  When  he  remmed, 
he  was  still  sorrowfol,  bnt  mild.  After  sapper 
he  talked  long  with  Bear  respecting  the  cataract, 
and  inquired,  very  exactly,  conceining  the  nature 
and  development  of  it,  and  the  operation  upon 
it;  all  which  the  doctor  described  co»  amire. 
Bear  re^uds  it  as  probable  that  it  has  originated 
in  her  vicdent  agitation  of  mind,  on  the  discov- 
ery of  her  son;  bat  of  that  Brono  must  suspect 
nothing.  It  is  singular  that  this  mother  and  this 
aon  seem  condactM  by  fortune  to  occasion  mis- 
chief to  each  other;  but  now,  since  the  blindness 
lias  shown  itsd^  the  conflict  will  probably  cease, 
and  the  angel  of  reconciliatiOD,  which  nas  de- 
scended into  their  sools,  spread  its  wings  over 
their  fiunre  life.  Bat  how  will  it  be  in  this  fo- 
tDi«  with  M»  ckkt  min7  Will  her  strength  of 
mind  be  able  to  maintain  itself  t  Will  her  phys- 
ical strength  not  sink  1  What  will  she  do— in 
what  em^oy  herself  Y  She,  who  has  been  so 
Commanding,  so  restless,  will  she  not  become 
oppressed  by  inactivity  Y  Will  she  not  become 
^lenetic,  quarrelsoine.  peevish,  a  plague  to  her- 
self and  others  1  "Tell  me.  Bear,  what  thou 
thinkest  about  it  V    "  Hum  I  we  shall  see !" 

9th. 

We  are  endeavouring  to  brjng  oar  afiairs  into 
order;  bat  it  is  more  difficult  than  we  at  first 
imagined.  Heavy  debts  willowress  us ;  Bear's 
benevolence  towards  poor  relations  on  his  moth- 
er's side  now  falls  with  a  heavy  burden  upon 
him.  Many  retrenchments  must  be  made  in  our 
honsekeeping;  and  yet  I  can  see  well  that  we 
ahall  enter  the  winter  with  a  complete  destitution 
of  money.  But  Bear  is  strong  and  kind,  and,  as 
soon  as  weget  into  the  city,  1  will  give  music- 
lessons.  We  shall  remove  thither  very  soon. 
Bear  has  taken  a  little  house  of  three  rooms  and 
ft  kitchen.  It  grieves  me  now  to  leave  Ma  chin 
mire.  Since  our  last  being  together,  she  has  not 
bea  well.  I  have  the  toothache,  and  my  heart 
is  heavy.  There  come  times  in  which  all  is  so 
tedious.  But  we  most  not  forget  that  we  have 
had  enjoyment — that  we  have  been  happy.  I 
wQlnotooit;  and  I  will  not  make  my  lile  bitter 
by  too  mach  impatience.  Heaviness  I  hate  as 
cordially  as  even  Miss  Hellevi  Hausgiebel  does ; 
bat  I  now  feel  that  there  are  diffictiliies,  buidens, 
of  which  one  cannot  got  rid-i  and  we  most,  there- 
fore, take  some  tioabie  to  bear  them  lightly. 

Long  life  to  Jl&eUre  mire  y  No  one  ever  can 
show  himself  more  reasonable  tmder  misfortane 
than  she  does.  No  one  can  with  more  dignity 
bow  beneath  the  hand  of  the  Loid.  She,  has 
transferred  the  whole  of  the  oatnloor  manage- 
ment to  Jean  Jacques,  of  the  domestic  to  Jane 
Maria,  and  only  reserved  the  right  to  be  consult- 
ed on  certain  occasions.  At  the  carrying  out  of 
this  airangement,  she  made  a  great  and  formal 
oration  to  the  servants  and  dependants.  Tuttin 
baa  given  waning  to  leave  the  next  winter.  She 


and  Jane  Maria  are  not  the  best  friends.  JMk 
Mn  nkre  has  ferther  written  to  B— schen  Insti« 
mtion,  in  Stockholm,  for  a  person  who  shall  in- 
struct her  how  to  employ  herself  with  different 
things,  in  her  blindness;  as,  for  instance,  in  wri- 
ting, card-playing,  &c.  In  the  mean  time,  she 
works  diligently  at  her  great  net,  and  plays  with 
great  zeal  on  her  violin.  In  temper  she  is  quiet, 
kind,  and  very  cheetftd.  I  most  also  say,  that, 
so  far,  Jane  Maria  conducts  herself  admirably 
towards  her:  and  in  the  evenings,  with  self-de- 
nial which  IS  meritorioos,  plays  all  the  Kmate 
ttom  Steibelt  and  Pleyel,  "aeec  aceimpagnement 
de  vidon,"  which  Ma  ckire  mire  can  play  by  role 
on  her  vioUn.  Ma  chin  mire  also  shows  herself 
more  cordial  towards  Jane  Maria,  which  appears 
to  be  felt  with  a  good  effect  by  her.  Bruno  is 
every  day  at  Carlsfors.  Ma  dun  mm  already 
knows  the  sotmd  of  his  horse's  ieet;  her  face 
flushes  when  she  bean  it,  and  she  says,  "  Now 
he  comes  I"  When  he  is  with  her  there  prevails 
something  more  womanly  and  amiable  than  usu- 
al in  her  disposition.  Bruno  has  bought  lUunm, 
and  settled  down  there. 

ISO. 
We  made  to.day  various  payments,  which 
took  all  our  money.  J  believed  that  we  had  not 
a  single  Mkr  left,  bat  I  discovered  that  we  still 
poss^sed  a  twelve-shilling  piece,  and  I  rejoiced 
so  much  over  it.  that  I  was  obliged  actually  to 
laugh  at  myself;  then  I  wept;  and  afler  that 
laughed  again,  and  embracM  my  Bear.  The 
day  afler  to-morrow  we  remove  into  Uie  city. 
1  think,  with  delight,  that  I  shall  then  see  Serena 
and  the  excellent  old  Dahls.  Besides  this,  we 
will  make  no  acquaintance  at  all,  bat  will  live 
quietly,  and  to  ourselves.  The  winter  will  soon 
pass  over:  but  in  the  spring  1  ah !  in  the  spring, 
when  all  Is  lovely  in  the  country,  when  the  air, 
and  flowers,  butterflies,  and  the  song  of  birds- 
no,  I  will  not  make  myself  sad ;  I  really  will  not. 
I  will  have  flowers  in  my  room,  and' I  myself 
wUI  be  bntterfly,  both  for  myself  and  for  my  Bear. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

W ,  Odabtr  9(M. 

We  have  been  in  the  city  three  days.  We 
left  Rosenvik  on  Monday  morning,  not  without 
tears  on  my  part,  I  confess  it;  but  I  took  care 
not  to  let  Bear  see  them.  Aht  I  shall  never 
'again  call  the  dearest  of  little  places  mine  1  The 
morning  was  gray  and  raw;  snow  flew  in  the 
air;  the  road  was  rough  with  the  night  frost. 
The  poor  horse  drew  Bear  and  his  Bearess  heav- 
ily along.  We  breakfasted  at  Bird's  Nast,  whith- 
er Miss  Hellevi  Hausgiebel  bad  pressingly  invi- 
ted OS.  Her  excellent  cofiee,  with  the  accom- 
panying dainties,  her  lovely  museum,  and  a 
cheerfm  gossip,  revived  me;  and  I  arrived  in 
the  city  in  good  spirits. 

Our  three  rooms  are  neat  and  comfortable,  but 
do  not  lie  on  the  sunny  side,  which  I  regret 
Farewell,  my  flowers !  Well,  we  can  live  with- 
out them.  I  have,  during  three  days,  rummaged 
about  greatl  V.  Yesterday  I  put  ap  curtains  my- 
self in  our  cnamber.  Serena  was  here,  and  help- 
ed me.  How  interesting  the  conversation  over 
this  was,  yon  can  Imagine.  "My  angel,  give 
me  that  piece  of  moslin."  "  Have  you  the  scis- 
sors 1"  "Where  are  the  needles T"  "Here I" 
"The  hammer  1"  "There!"  "This  nail  is 
blaoted."  "  Here  is  another;"  and  so  on.  And 
there  was  some  joke,  some  laughter.  With  Se- 
rena work  becomes  pleasure ;  me  does  all  easily 
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and  well.  Towards  Boon  we  had  all  in  order; 
and,  when  Bear  came  home,  I  led  him,  wilh  some 
pride,  into  my  room,  which  he  had  neirer  before 
seen  so  adorned.  "Ah  I  thed — 1!"  he  exclaim- 
ed, gaping  and  grimacing  with  all  his  mighL 

Serena  dined  with  us.  She  was  merry,  and 
joked  with, Bear.  The  dinner  was  good;  it 
was  a  pleasant  little  meal.  When  Serena,  after 
dinner,  had  left  os,  Bear  fell  into  a  sort  of 
ecstasy  orer Jier,  and  exclaimed,  "She  is  an 
acraal  angel!* 

"  Yes,  Bear;  and,  on  that  account,  she  would 
be  not  in  the  least  suitable  as  a  wife  for  thee." 

"  Not  in  the  least;  even  as  little  as  I  am  fit 
for  a  husband  for  her.  For  me  there  is  only  one 
that  is  suitable,  and  that  is — mr  wife." 

"  Ah  t  she  suits  yon  admirably." 

All  is  now  in  order  in  my  little  house.  Had 
I  only  a  little  sun !  But,  thank  God !  I  hare  the 
best  sunshiae  of  the  house ;  I  hare  peace  I 

November  Ut. 

Our  misfortcme  is  now  everywhere  known. 
So  you  know  how  we  first  became  aware  oC 
thial '  By  Biuno  coming  one  morning  to  Bear, 
and  putting  half  of  his  property  at  his  command. 
It  troubled  him  that  Bear  would  receive  nothing 
except  the  loan  of  a  certain  sum,  and  that  to 
liquidate  a  debt  which  now  pressed  upon  him. 
The  worthy  old  Dahl  also  came  to  Bear,  and 
ofiered  him  his  services.  All  our  acquaintances 
have  shown  u&much  kindness  and  svmpathy; 
many  of  the  iamilies  which  emjloy  Bear  as  a 
physician  have  immediately  sent  in  their  an- 
nual payment.  By  all  this  our  present  cares 
are  swept  away,  and  I  am  charmed  with  the 
goodness  of  men.  But  no  kindness,  no  visit,' 
Eas  yet  affected  me  so  much  as  that  otMa  Mre 
mire.  She  came  yesterday  afternoon,  so  friendly 
and  cordial.  She  caused  me  to  conduct  her 
through  the  rooms,  into  the  kitehen  and  store- 
chamber;  made  me  describe  all  my  arrange- 
ments, and  lamented  only  that  she  could  not 
see  my  curtains.  "  which,  report  said,  were  so 
especially  tasteful."  To  the  loss  we  had  snf-. 
feied  she  made  no  allusion:  but,  after  tea,  she 
said,  suddenly,  in  a  scolding  tone,  "Listen, 
Lais  Anders:  what  stupid  nonsense  is  this  of 
which  people  talk  1  They  say  you  are  intend- 
ing to  leave  Rosen viki  That  I  forbid ;  and  if, 
for  some  years,  yon  cannot  aiford  to  pay  the 
lenL  you  shall  have  it  for  no  rent  at  all.  Ay, 
fetch  me  the  hangman  I  diat  shall  yon.  I  sh^l 
hear  no  word  agamst  it ;  it  is  now  said  and  de- 
termined." 

Bear,  with  his  horrible  independence,  resolved 
to  say  much  against  it ;  bnt  I  was  so  transported 
with  Ma  chin  mire^s  words,  that  in  aa  instant  I 
kissed  her  cheek  and  hands.  This  weakened 
Bear's  resistance;  so  that  he  merely  muttered, 
"  Too  much  I  we  cannot  accept  what  we  cannot 
make  a  return  for."  Bat  Ma  chcre  mire  inter- 
rupted him  warmly,  and  said,  while  she  held 
me  on  her  knee,  "Good  Lare  Anders,  don't 
stand  there  and  mutter  like  a  beetle  in  a  tub. 
Too  little,  and  too  much,  spoils  all.  To  be  in- 
dependent, and  a  churl  to  boot,  that's  all  very 
well;  but  to  be  unwilling  to  accept  a  service 
from  a  friend  is  pride,  and  does  no  good.  Yon 
have  had  a  loss ;  that  was  no  fault  of  yours. 
Well,  then,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  it. 
Take  the  spoon  in  the  right  hand,  Lars  Anders, 
and  adapt  yourself  to  circumstances.  Every 
one  must  do  that,  sooner  or  later;  to-day,  I;  to- 
morrow, you;  but  what  is  ofiered  &om  the 
heart  must  not  be  rejected.    Besides  this,  if  I 


offer  you  a  service,  m*  friend,  I  offer  myself 
one  at  the  same  time ;  lor  I  like  to  have  you  for 
neighbours ;  there  are  none  that  I  like  sa  well. 
It  stands  as  I  have  said.  Hold  Rosenvik  for 
five  years,  rent  free;  afterward,  you  may  par 
me  as  you  have  done  before.  Better  times  will 
soon  come  for  you,  ray  children,  for  you  are 
diligent  and  careful ;  and,  after  storm  and  rain, 
God  causes  his  sun  to  shine.  Don't  be  head- 
strong, Lars  Anders.  Be  a  kind  man.  Look 
at  your  wife;  she  is  far  more  sensible  ihan  you. 
Come  now,  and  kiss  my  hand,  and  let  us  be 
friends."  And  she  extended  her  hand  to  Bear, 
who,  half  grumbling,  and  half  thankful,  ana 
tender,  kissed  it,  and  shook  iL  The  affair  was 
settled ;  was  no  farther  spoken  of;  and  ilfa  dire 
mire  drove  away,  l^nd  and  glad,  as  she  came. 

I  was  so  perfectly  happy  to  have  my  Rosenvik 
again,  and  there  to  enjoy  the  spring,  with  its 
flowers  and  birds,  that  Bear  could  no  longer 
hold  out  with  his  stubborn  love  of  independence, 
but  became  happy  with  me.  So,  then,  there 
shall  I  again  smell  tny  roses,  gather  my  goose- 
berries, eat  my  caali&)wers|  and  cultivate  my 
garden.    All  that  is  divine ! 

Novemierim. 

For  these  ten  days  I  have  given  music-lessons. 
Serena,  to  whom  I  confided  my  position,  has 
procured  me  four  pupils.  They  come  in  the 
forenoon,  while  Bear  is  absent;  he  knows  no> 
thing  of  it,  and  will,  in  time,  wonder  how  it  is 
that  the  housekeeping  goes  on  so  well,  and  yet 
how  little  the  money  in  the  box  diminishes.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  do  this  for  a  man  who  is  so 
kind,  and  requires  so  little;  in  opposite  circum- 
stances it  would  be  a  pain.  The  music-lessont 
go  forward;  what,  indeed,  does  not,  when  one 
determines  it  shall  i  but  agreeable  Ihey  certainly 
are  not.  Three  of  my  scholars  are  very  slow 
in  their  conceptions,  and  have  been  badly  tanght 
hitherto.  I  do  all  that  is  possible  to  inspire 
them.  We  thrash  through  the  "  BattaJOe  de 
Pragu^  with  labour  and  pain.  The  fourth 
pnpfl  is  a  clever  girl,  and  gives  me  pleasure. 

With  the  old  Dahls  I  come  continually  into  a 
more  confidential  relation;  in  Serena  I  have 
the  best  and  most  amiable  of  friends ;  Bear  is 
so  kind.  'Ah  I  I  have  much  good,  for  which  I 
ought  to  be  thankful,  and  yet  I  am  heavy  at 
heart;  there  hangs  a  cloud  on  me,  which  will. 
not  disperse.  I  am  not  very  well,  either;  it  is 
so  dark  here  in  the  city ;  for  several  weeks  there 
has  been  a  perpetual  foe,  converted  only  now 
and  then  into  rain;  and  then,  I  have  certain 
thoughts,  which — 

I  should  like  to  know  what  Ma  dire  mire 


in  her  misfortune.    Would  that  I  were  but  only 
half  as  rational  as  she! 


CHAPTER  Xrx. 

W ,  Nmember  nik. 

We  have  now  been  a  month  in  the  city.  This 
fo^  this  gloomy  season,  oppresses  the  spirits; 
and  then  the  everlasting  dirty  weather;  one 
cannot  get  a  mootbful  of  fresh  air;  everybody 
has,  moreover,  colds  and  affections  of  the  chest; 
Bear  is  so  busy  that  I  cannot  get  a  sight  of  him, 
except  at  dinner  and  late  in  the  evening.  The 
old  Dahl  has  got  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  Serena 
cannot  leave  him.    I  do  not  feel  well  enough  to 
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■go  ont  olieii,  and,  therefore,  I  can  see  veir  little 
of  her.  I  endeavoor  to  emploj  mjrself  Dusify 
at  iiome,  but  that  does  not  sacceed ;  I  have  jast 
been  trjing  to  enliven  myself  with  the  beautiful 
"  Song  of  the  San,"  bat  I  had  no  roice.  Then 
I  tboaght  I  would  write  a  little  poem,  bat  could 
find  no  rhyme  to  "heart,"  except  "  smart,"  and 
that  pnt  me  into  a  weeping  mood ;  then  I  set 
znyself  to  sew  away,  right  or  wrong,  but  the 
vork  turned  otit  neither  right  nor  wrong.  At 
.ast,  I  placed  myself  at  the  window,  in  order, 
amid  the  grinding  noise  of  wagons,  and  the  pat- 
tering of  the  eavesdrops,  to  relate  to  you  my 
bad  hamoois.  My  little  popils  also  oppress 
me.  Yfe  get  by  no  possibility  forward  with  the 
"  BatiuOe  dt  Pragtui"  we  most  try  something 
else.  Say,  do  yoa  know  anything  more  weaiy- 
iog  than  the  eternal  dropping  of  the  eaves  1 
,  190. 

I  wished  yesterday  to  see  Serena ;  I  needed 
her  friendly  countenance,  for  I  was  out  of 
Immoor  with  many  things,  and  especially  with 
lnysel£  My  pupils  had,  in  the  forenoon,  so 
tired  me,  that  I  wept  as  soon  as  I  was  alone. 
JU  dinner  the  soup  was  smoked;  Bear  was 
<Migei  to  leave  me  the  moment  dinner  was 
over;  everything  appeared  insupportable;  and, 
in  order  to  drive  away  the  bad  humour,  I  set  off, 
under  the  wnbrella,  and  through  the  mud,  to  the 
J>alils's.  i  found  them  alone.  The  little  family 
was  assembled  in  the  sick-chamber  of  the  old 
eenlleman.  He  sat  in  a  great  armed-chair,  his 
40ot  wrapped  in  flannel.  Serena's  look  and 
fiiendliness  would  have  enlivened  me,  had  not 
her  paleness  frightened  me,  and  made  me  sus- 
«ect  that  all  was  not  right  here.  Mr.  and  Ma- 
dame Dahl  were  also  aansnally  still  and  serious ; 
fet  I  saw  cleariy  that  the  relation  between  the 
«ld  pe«fl«  and  Uteir  darling  was  as  entire  and 
cordial  as  ever. 

After  tea,  Madame  Dahl  went  into  her  own 
room,  and  asked  me  to  accompany  her,  as 
Serena  woald  read  aloud  to  her  grandpapa,  who 
vas  not  disposed  this  evening  lor  much  talk. 
When  we  were  alone  together,  neither  would 
any  conversation  move  on  properly  between  us : 
the  good  old  lady  was  sunk  in  thought,  ana 
aighed  deeply.  I  inquired  tenderly  into  the 
cause,  and  soon  learned  it;  Bnmo,  a  few  days 
ago,  had  aooght  the  hand  of  Serena  from  her 
CTand-parents. 

"His  proposal  made  me  sorry,"  continued 
MadameDahl,  "  as  he  at  once  brought  forward 
the  matter  in  so  warm  and  manly  a  manner ; 
for  I  have  always  been  much  concerned  for 
Bnmo;  and  yet  we  could  not,  from  many 
causes,  think  of  Bruno  as  the  husband  of  Se- 
rena, at  least  not  yet,  while  we  know  so  little 
«f  him.  There  were  strange  reports  about  him 
in  his  youth,  and  respecting  the  occasion  of  his 
ffighl  from  his  mother^s  boose.  One  has  for 
many  years  heard  nothing  of  him;  and  even 
now  he  is  ambiguously  spoken  of  especially  as 
r^aids  a  certain  woman  that  he  has  in  his 
house.  My  husband  is  strict  in  his  donands  of 
hooonr  and  of  pure  reputation  in  a  man^  and, 
if  any  one  has  a  right  to  require  these,  it  is  cer- 
tainly he.  He  has,  as  well  as  myself,  a  great 
esteem  for  Bruno,  and  rejoices  sincerely  over 
(he  good  that  be  intends  and  will  effect  here ; 
but  be  does  not  wish  to  call  him  son.  Serena 
4b  the  apple  of  his  eye,  his  pride,  his  joy ;  there- 
fore, it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
Jwill  not  give  her  to  a  man  whose  life  and  char- 
.acter  are  covered  with  darimess.  He,  therefore, 


received  Bruno's  proposal  coldlv;  and,  without 
tibsolately  rejecting  it.  begged  hbn,  at  present, 
to  think  nothing  foruier  of  it;  spoke  of  the 
fhture,  of  nearer  acquaintance^  and  so  on;  and, 
in  order  to  bring  the  not  very  pleasant  conversa- 
tion to  a  friendly  termination,  added,  sportively, 
'  And  for  the  rest,  when  we  read  in  the  Bible 
that  Jacob  served  seven  years,  and  again  seven, 
for  Rachel,  we  cannot  think  it  unreasonable  to 
wait  a  few  years,  to  deserve  a  damsel  who  cer- 
tainlv  is  belter  and  handsomer  than  the  young 
shepherdess  in  the  land  of  Mesopotamia.  But 
this  joke  about  Jacob  and  Rachel  did  not  seem 
at  all  to  please  Bruno.  He  took  his  hat,  with  a 
dark  glance,  bowed,  and  left  us  without  a  word. 
"  When  he  was  gone,  we  felt  it  our  boonden 
duty  to  make  all  that  had  passed  known  to  Se- 
rena, and  to  hear  what  she  would  say.'  We  did 
so,  and  her  deep  agitation  of  mind  strengthened 
what  I  had  snsnected,  and  what  she  herself  cor- 
dially confesseo,  in  reply  to  our  questions ;  Se- 
rena loves  Bnino.  Already,  as  a  child,  she 
conceived  a  fondness  for  him,  and  this  Is  now 
become  love.  Bat  as  my  husband  laid  before 
Serena  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to 
give  Bruno  an  answer  so  little  encouraging,  she 
confessed,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  tears,  that 
he  had  done  quite  right.  And  as  he  added,  with 
emotion,  that  his  gray  hairs  woald  go  down' 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave  if  she  tmitra  herself 
to  a  man  who  was  unworthy  of  her,  and  that' 
even  now  he  could  have  no  peace  if  Serena 
were  so  bound  by  her  affections  that  she  could 
not  feel  herself  happy  unless  in  marriage  with 
him,  she  thtew  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
begged  him  to  make  himself  easy;  assuring  us 
that  she  loved  ns  more  than  she  aid  Bruno,  and 
never  would  dispose  of  her  hand  without  our 
full  consent;  that  she  would  always  remain 
with  us;  and  said  such  affectionate  thin^to 
us;  how  contented  she  was  with  her  condition,, 
bow  happy  our  tenderness  made  her,  and  so  on, 
that  our  Hearts  became  mnch  lighter. 

"  Since  then,  we  have  said  no  more  of  the  aA 
fair;  but  God  knows  how  it  is,  we  are  all  some- 
what out  of  tune.  I  look  at  Seiena,  and  see 
that  her  heart  is  heavy,  thoogfa  she  shows  her- 
self always  so  kindlv  towards  ns.  My  husband 
pnt  a  restraint  on  himself  in  the  interview  of 
that  day,  and  the  goat  has  through  that  become 
worse,  df  Bruno,  too,  who  before  was  here  so 
frequently,  nobody  has  heard  a  woM;  perhaps 
he  has  taken  the  refusal  so  ill  that  he  will  setofl 
again  to  the  West  Indies." 

"  Then  let  him  go,"  said  I;  "then  be  is  not 
worthy  of  Serena.  In  truth,  I  mast  say,  with 
Mr.  Dahl,  that  she  is  a  maiden  who  deserves  to 
be  served  for  and  waited  for;  but  methinks  that 
seven  years,  and  again  seven  years,  may  be  a 
little  too  mnch  in  these  days,  when  men  do  not 
live  half  as  lone  as  the  patriarchs." 

Madame  Dahl  laughed,  and  said,  "Yon  have 
always  a  lively  word,  my  little  Fraiziska.  Ah ! 
well,  I  myself  have  thought  so  too,  and  said  so ; 
bat  my  husband,  in  everything  so  wise  and  ex- 
cellent, is  somewhat  ol»tmate  in  matters  of  mar- 
riage ;  and,  beyond  this,  it  by  no  means  pleases 
himwhenanyoneasks  the  hand  of  Serena.  Ah. 
Franziska  I  I  have  often  thought  and  suspected 
that  in  our  tenderness  of  Serena  we  probably 
mingle  no  Jittle  selfishness,  and  that  we,  perhaps, 
are  as  mnch  afraid  of  losing,  by  her  marriage, 
her  careftil  attentions  and  society,  as  that  she 
should  not  be  happy  in  her  wedded  life.  I  have 
had  some  trouble,"  added  sne,  wfth  a  sigh,  "to 
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make  this  right  clear  to  myself.  Ahl  life  is  a 
conflict  to  the  grare.  The  old  have  probably  as 
great,  and  eren  atiU  more  powerful  temptations 
to  withstand  than  the  young.  The  blood  is  so 
(.iae^sb,  the  feelings  become  so  nomb;  the  cold 
vtuch  creeps  into  the  body  will  insinuate  itself 
into  the  soul.  We  feel  that  we  need  much  help, 
and  begin  to  make  demands  on  others ;  we  jl^ave 
many  uttle  conflicts,  and,  through  them,  we  too 
easily  forget  to  sympathize  in  the  sufierings  and 
enjoyments  of  others.  In  fact,  these  are  happy 
temptatioaf,  and,  had  we  not  the  Gospel,  I  reel 
pet«iaded  that  we  most  sink ;  and  probably  we 
suflfer  ourKWes  to  become  more  fettered  than  we 
are  aware  oC" 

During  oar  coaTersation,  the  clock  kad  struck 
nine.  Madame  Dahl  and  I  ale  a  light  supper ; 
Serena  remained  with  her  grandiituier.  Aliei 
•upper,  we  went  to  him,  also,  in  order  to  attend 
the  eTcning  prayers,  which,  for  fifty  years,  hare 
been  held  every  evening  in  the  house.  As  I  ap- 
PMBched  the  door,  I  heard  Serena  reading  aloud. 
''My  God  I"  thought  I,  "she  surely  cannot  have 
been  reading  aloiid  the  whole  time  since  we  left 
them."  We  entered;  the  reading  ceased:  the 
servants  assembled  lb  the  room,  and  the  old  Dahl 
nad,  with  dignity  and  devotion,  the  short,  but 
bemtiAU  Evening  Prayer.  As  this  ended,  the 
inmates  and  servants  of  the  hoase  gave  each 
other  their  hand,  with  a  friendly  "  good-night." 
The  whole  was  a  peaceful  scene,  which  did  the 
heart  good. 

When  we  were  again  alone,  I  observed  that 
Serena  looked  weary.  She  coughed  sometimes, 
and  the  cough  did  not  at  all  please  me ;  bat,  as  I 
looked  at  her  with  an  inquisitive  uneasiness,  she 
smiled  at  me  so  kindly  and  cheerfully,  as  if  she 
would  remove  from  me  this  impression.  When 
I  was  taking  leav^  and  wished  the  old  Dahl  a 
coed  night's  sleep,  he  said,  "  Sleep  has  not  been 
ibr  some  time  i^  friend ;  but  I  am  happy  enough 
to  have  a  Uttle  Scheherazade  by  my  couch,  who 
ahortens  a  part  of  the  night  for  me  throagh  her 
pleasant  histories;  and  that  has  she  done  for 

Srobablymore  than  a 'thousand  and  one  nights.' 
lot  perhaps  thou  art  tired  to-night,  my  good 
maiden,"  added  he,  as  he  looked  at  Serena. 

"  Oh  I  I  can  very  well  read  a  little  longer,"  she 
leplied,  zealously. 

I  was  about  to  put  in  my  opposition,  by  a  re- 
mark ax  th|  wearmess  of  Serena's  look ;  Dut,  at 
my  first  "  But,"  Serena  laid  her  hand  instantly 
on  mine,  so  pressingly,  so  forbiddingly,  that  I 
closed  my  month  agam.  When  she  accompa- 
nied me  out,  "  Serena,"  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  re; 
proof,  "  why  didst  thou  not  tell  thy  grandfather 
the  truth  7  Thou  art  weary ;  I  see  it.  Dost  thou 
think  that  he  can  be  satisfied  that,  to  entertain 
him,  thou  shonldst  read  thyself  to  death  1  This 
iswrong;  itisimreasonable." 

"Hush I  husht  thou  very  reasonable  crea- 
tare  I"  said  Serena,  smiling,  and  caressing  me, 
while  a  tear  gleamed  in  her  eye.  "  Let  me  to- 
day follow  my  understanding;  another  time  I 
will  follow  thine.  GrandCather  is  not  well,  and 
to-day  he  is  extremely  out  of  spirits ;  and,  if  he 
imagined  that  I  was  not  wd.,  he  would  be  very 
uneasy.  I  am  not  at  all  unwell;  I  am  only  a 
Uttle  tired ;  I  shall  be  all  right  again  presently, 
like  a  winter  new  moon." 

"  Then  thou  must  very  soon  call  on  me,  for 
mv  spirits  have  been  for  some  time  regulariy  de- 

"Ahl  I  suspected  so.  What  is  it,  Fanny  1 
My  dear  Fanny,  what  b  it  that  oppresses  thee 


sol    Sit  down;  let  me  take  off  your  boa.    I*. 
me  know  now — " 

"No,  no,  Serena,  not  now  1  Bat  come  soon 
to  me,  Serena." 
"  As  soon  as  ever  it  is  possible  to  roe." 
Dahl's  servant  accompanied  me  home  with  a 
lantern.  It  rained,  and  heavy  as  the  rain  drcps 
fell  my  thoughts.  "  Shall  Serena"— so  they  ran 
— "  wither  in  her  youth,  because  she  has  endear- 
ed herself  to  the  old  people,  and  has  made  her- 
self so  indispensable  to  theml  I  wish  that  she- 
was  carried  off— otherwise  she  will  be  utterly 
bewitched  with  this  reading.  Bruno  would  be 
just  the  man  for  such  an  exploit — but  Bruno — 
this  unquiet  and  not  pure  spirit— could  he  make 
her  happy  1  Would  not  this  be  to  fall  out  of  the 
ashes  into  the  fire  1  My  poor,  dear  Serena  I 
Like  the  water-lily,  thou  seemst  destined,  now 
to  float  on  still,  and  now  on  stormy  waves,  and 
only  to  live  as  the  ornament  or  the  prey  of  them."^ 

Yet  the  water-lily  has  its  own  root,  althougk 
this  lies  hidden  in  the  deep;  and  although  it^ 
blossoms  allow  themselves  to  be  rocked  by  the 
waves,  yet  it  has  its  own  firm  eye-mark — ^heav- 
en I  And  now  fiom  the  blossom  of  the  water 
to  the  blossom  of  the  valley — to  Serena.  To-day. 
in  the  cold,  dark  morning,  she  surprised  me,  and 
I  confess  it — surprised  me  in  tears.  I  was  asha- 
med of  myself;  and  \o  her  affectionate  caresses 
and  questions  could  only  say,  ''Don't  trouble 
yoursrff  about  it,  Serenal  I  am  to-day  rathet 
weak.  Thou  shonldst  have  come  another  day  y 
to-day  I  am  stupidly  childish." 

"  No,  to-day  is  the  right  day,"  replied  Serena, 
with  zealous  cordialitv.  "  It  is  exactly  to-day 
that  it  pleases  me  to  be  here.  I  have  bad  no 
rest  since  I  saw  thee  last  Thou  spakest  so  sor- 
rowfully, so  unlike  thee.  And  now  I  am  here, 
and  shall  not  go  away  till  thou  hast  told  me  what 
it  is  that  lies  so  heavy  on  thy  mind." 
"Guard  thyself  from  reprisals,  Serena!" 
"Ahl  thou  art  ready  to  do  battle,  I  hear. 
Well,  that  makes  me  easier.  See,  thou  laugh- 
est!  God  be  praised!  now  all  will  go  well  I 
But  tell  me,  dear  Fanny,  tell  me—" 

We  got  into  the  great  easy-chair  together;  w« 
gossiped,  we  wept,  we  laughed  toeethef,  and 
Serena's  tenderness  and  sensible  words  lightened 
my  heart  materially.  But,  as  I  began  to  be  mora 
composed  in  myself^  I  began  also  to  make  assault 
iipon  her,  and  said,  "  Now  comes  the  turn  to 
thee,  Serena!  Now  must  thou,  also,  confisM. 
No,  no,  thou  canst  not  creep  out ;  thou  shalt  not 
leave  me  till  thou  hast  explained  the  riddle. 
Thou  comest  to-day  to  me ;  nieakest  with  me,  ot 
me,  as  if  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  world  be- 
sides to  talk  of.  Thou  hast  something  in  thy 
look  which  seems  to  say  that  eternal  peace 
dwells  in  thy  soul.  Tell  me,  can  it  be  so  1  I 
know  that  Bruno  has  asked  thy  hand.  I  know, 
too,  that,  if  it  has  not  been  actually  reftued  him. 
it  has  been  shown  to  him  at  that  distant  and 
doubtful  perspective  which  makes  it  very  imlike- 
ly  that  he  will  obtain  it.  I  know,  too,  that  thia 
has  wounded  him  deeply :  can  all  this  be  indi& 
ferent  to  thee  1" 

"  No,  not  indifferent  I"  It  seemed  to  be  pain- 
ful to  Serena  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

"  Dearest  Serena  I"  I  exclaimed,  "pardon  me; 
I  see  that  I  tease  thee,  bat  this  time  thoa  most 
let  me  see  into  thy  heart.  I  know  that  Bruno 
loves  thee  extremely ;  thou  thyself  hatt  con- 
fessed what  thou  feelest  for  him ;  canst  tli.)a  r«^ 
nounoe  him  without  pain  t" 
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*  No,  not  witbont  pain->bat  yet  withont  mnch 
sufiering." 

"  Dost  thou  not  deceive  thyseUI  Thoa  say- 
est  now,  '  I  do  not  suffer,'  and  ait  yet  so  pale. 
Thoa  vilt  die  one  day,  -vnile  thou  art  saying, '  I 
do  not  die  I'" 

Seiena  smiled  sorrowfolhr,  while  she  bloshed, 
and  said,  "No,  Fanny  I  of  this  troable  I  shall 
not  die.  I  hare  proved  myself^  and  I  know  that 
I  can  bear  it.  In  a  while  I  shall  be  no  longer 
pale ;  I  shall  become  again  qnite  composed  and 
■troog.  My  parents  have  explained  to  me  the 
reasons  which  have  infloenced  them  not  to  com- 
ply with  Bmno's  wishes ;  and  I  see  that  they  are 
right,  and  that  they  cannot  possibly  think  other- 
wiae.  On  that  account  I  nave  compelled  my 
own  inclinations  to  silence;  yes,  I  have  laid 
aside  all  thoughts  of  a  union  with  Bitmo.  I 
will  live  only  for  my  parents.  ^So  long  as  they 
love  me,  and,  thiongn  my  intentions,  are  render- 
ed happy,  I  cannot  leel  unhappy  myself." 

"  Is,  then,  thy  sense  of  duty  so  strong,  is  thy 
tenderness  for  them  so  sufficing  for  thy  own 
It^rt;  is  it  able  to  diown  every  wish,  every  bit- 
ter yearning,  which,  if  thou  lovest,  thou  mnst 
■tillfeeir 

"  Yes,  if  not,  indeed,  alwajs,  vet  it  is  so  on  the 
vbde.  Seest  thou,  Fanny,  m  tne  daytime  there 
may  come  some  impatience,  some  yearning, 
some  'Ah  I'  as  thou  cailest  it,  and  disquiet  in  the 
lieart;  bat,  when  the  day  is  over,  and  I  can  re- 
tire to  rest,  and  say  to  myself  that  those  who 
tenderly  cherished  my  chilobood  have  during  the 
day  enjoyed  comfort  and  pleasure  through  me, 
and  think  that  they  now  rest  in  peace  and  bless 
their  child ;  then,  Fanny,  it  becomes  all  so  quiet, 
to  well  about  my  heart,  that  I  silence  any  *  Ah  v 
and  am  eontented,  and  grateful  for  my  lot." 

"  If  thy  parents  yet  live  ten  or  twenty  years  1 
Eveiy  year  they  will  require,  more  iudispensa- 
Uy,  thy  care,  and  this  uie— -Serena,  thou  wilt 
miaer  away  before  thy  time;  thou  wilt  become 
<dd  in  thy  best  years." 

"  And  if  the  cheeks  wrinkle,  and  the  eyes  grow 
<lim,  what  then,  dear  Fanny,  if  we  have  but  won 
the  satis&etien  of  the  heart  1  I  have  reflected 
on  the  fiiture,  of  which  thou  speakest,  and  fear 
it  noL  if  parents  are  not  kind,  and  worthy  of 
respect,  it  may  be  haitl,  very  hard,  to  live  entire- 
ly for  them ;  and  this  may,  with  truth,  be  styled 
«  sacrifice.  But  how  diffisrent  is  it,  in  tills  case, 
for  me;  and  how  many  charms  has  my  life 
which  nobody  is  aware  of  I  Do  I  express  a  wish 
my  parents  do  not  hasten  to  satisfy  1  How 
many  great  pleasures  do  not  their  kindness  and 
generosity  confer  on  rael  In  fact,  to  live  for 
sach  kind  and  venerable  parents  is  a  beautiful 
and  noble  lot" 

"Thou  speakest  right  well  and  eloquent.  Se- 
nna I"  saia  I,  somewhat  piqued ;  "  and  no  one 
can  admire  thy  parents  more  than  I  do;  but  I 
cannot  away  with  it  that  they  can  never  endure 
diy  suiters;  they  always  oppose  themselves  to 
thy  marrying;  and  I  would  ask  whether  s  good 
portion  of  sdr«hness  dx>es  not  lie  in  that.  They 
wQl  not  give  thee  to  any  other,  because  they  will 
keep  thee  fi>r  themselves,  that  thou  mayest  nurse 
tltem,  read  to  them,  and  sing  to  them,  till—" 

«  Franziska,"  interropted  Serena,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  terror,  "  say  not  so.  Are  they  not 
such  thotigfats  which  awaken  bitterness  in  the 
heart  and  cripple  all  oar  power  to  do  goodi 
My  dear  nnnj.  these  ideas  must,  with  all  our 
ui^t,  be  ban&ned,  as  evil  tempters.  For  the 
ml,  upaienis  will  bave  some  rstnm for  all  that 


they  have  sacrificed:  if  they  will  not  be  fbrtakeb 
in  their  old  age,  and  will  retain  near  them  the 
child  they  have  cherished  and  btoogfat  up,  is  that 
anything  to  wonder  at  1  is  it  anything  but  reascm- 
ablel  Aid  I  would  appeal  to  all  whose  situa- 
tion resembles  mine, and  say,  'Let  nsremembet 
this,  and  love  the  fuIMment  of  our  filial  duty.' " 

"And  when  these  duties  cease;  when  thy  pa- 
rents are  gone,  and  gone,  too,  the  best  portion  of 
thy  existence,  will  not  life  appear  empty  to  thee? 
Thou  hast,  for  their  sakes,  separated  tny  self  from 
thy  young  companions  and  their  interests :  Uioa 
hast  gone  out  of  tlie  joyful  and  stirring  track  of 
life,  in  order  to  accompany  the  dying,  and  to 
smoothen  his  course;  and  now  standest  thou, 
suddenly,  in  solitude.  Will  not  thy  soul,  also, 
have  become  a  nun,  which  sees  in  the  worid  a 
desert,  and  returns,  mute,  into  its  chill  cloister  V 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,"  said  Serena,  as  she  looked 
up.  A  tear  glittered  in  her-eye :  her  bosom  rose, 
as  though  it  woald  fling  from  it  a  weight;  and 
the  continued, "  Life  is  rich  and  beautiful ;  God's 
goodness  is  inexhaustible ;  why,  then,  should  oar 
hearts  cease  to  receive  iti  Why  should  they 
wither  away,  so  long  as  there  flow  rich  wells  of. 
enjoymentf  If  they  do,  it  mnst  be  their  own 
fault  They  contract  themselves;  they  close 
themselves;  they  will  not  expand,  in  order  to 
rejoice  in  the  joy  of  others,  to  admire  the  beauty 
of^  the  world.  Ah!  that  is  poverty  of  soul.  My 
dear  Fanny,  I  desire  it  not  I  will  keepmy  som 
open ;  spring,  and  friendship,  and  song,  lire  per- 
petually on  the  earth.  Heavy  and  woflil  times 
may  come,  but  they  mtist  go  again;  and,  even 
whde  they  last,  shall  we  no  longer  look  on  th» 
sunshine  which  falls  on  our  lives,  as  on  that 
which  is  turned  away  from  iti  And  exactly  on 
this  account,  best  Fanny,  let  us  tay  no  more  of 
what  oppresses  me.  Let  me  now  enjoy  the  sun, 
which  greets  us  after  so  many  ^oomy  days. 
See,  how  beantifully  it  lies  on  the  green  table- 
cover!"  And  she  laid  her  fair  hand  in  the  sun- 
shine, as  if  caressing  it  "  Let  us  now  be  happy 
on  thy  account,  and  since  I  see  that  thou  lovest 
me  as  I  do  thee."  And,  with  silent  tear*  on  her 
glowing  countenance,  Serena  embraced  me,  and 
leaned  ner  head  against  my  shouMer. 

"But  Bruno,  Serena 7  But  Bruno  1"  I  was 
like  the  devil;  I  would  let  her  have  no  rest 
"While  thoa  consolest  thyself  and  cnioyest  life, 
he,' who  does  not  possess  thy  fortitno%  will  be 
solitary  and  miseranle." 

Scarcely  had  I  pronounced  these  words,  when 
I  repented  them.  The  happy  glow  which  illu- 
mined Serena's  brow  was  suddenly  extinguish- 
ed; a  cloud,  a  trouble,  passed  over  it;  but  sh« 
collected  herself,  and  said,  with  a  quiet  sincerity, 
"No,  Fanny,  no!  Bruno  will  not  be  unhappy. 
No,  he  also  will  acquire  peace." 

"And  howl  And  whence  is  this  certainty  1" 
demanded  I,  in  astonishment 

"Ahl  I  know  how  it  will  come  to  pass.  I 
have  a  presentiment,  a  faith  which  cannot  de- 
ceive me.  Seest  thou,  there  will  pass  over  a 
time ;  it  will  not  be  joyful,  but  it  will  pass  over, 
and  then  Bruno  will  come  again.  Then  it  will 
be  as  in  my  childhood,  and  in  my  first  youth: 
we  shall  be  as  brother  and  sister ;  and  this  bona 
will  make  tis  both  happy.  Bruno  will  choose 
himself  another  wife,  but  I  shall  always  remain 
his  &iend,  his  sister.  Thou  shalt  see  that  it  will 
be  so.  My  patents,  Bruno,  and  thee— to  love,  ibid 
to  live  for  yon— oh,  Fanny,  how  eood  is  God!" 

The  bears  on  Spitzbergen  did  not  fkll  with 
mieh  fit^  on  the  hob  of  the  sailors  as  my  Bear 
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BOW  on  the  hall-door.  It  wMlftoon,  aod  Serena 
was  obliged  to  hasten  away  home.  I  was  ab- 
isent  during  dinner,  and  had  to  endiin  Bear's 
jalllery  on  that  account;  in  order  to  reconcile 
Jiim,  1  ordered  a  super-excellent  cup  oC  coffee, 
snd,  white  he  drank  it,  I  ut  down  to  pla^  an  au- 
to the  poem  which  I  badj«omposed  during  din- 
ner, and  which  I  now  send  yoo. 

THE  WATEB-LILT. 

From  tha  clau  watsr  nriiigetli 

A  whita  and  loralr  flowar, 
Baholdi>.tha  aun,  and  bringath 

to  hoouga  lo  hia  powar. 
At  onoa  iu  ajra  it  tkraath 

Aloft  in  tratk  and  lora ; 
An  ofiehn|[  pnra  it  bamath 

To  ita  high  God  abora. 
•Orer  the  deapa  it  horan, 

Ltka  angel'a  prajan  ao  awattt ; 
Mo  natlaaa  wiah  diacoran, 

Iiora  ia  iU  bliaa  oomplata. 
Whan  howl  the  tanpaata  chilly, 

And  haaTT  dranch  tha  nina. 
Still  calmly  «*>aa  tha  lily 

Upon  tha  billowy  plaiaa. 
Jf  or  from  tha  station  flieth 

Whan  God  iu  haad  did  laiaa ; 
Qaaran  patientl/  it  ajreth. 

And  hopaa  fox  batlar  daya. 
Amy  tha  atonna  an  wringinf ; 

Tha  purple  arening  round 
Shadi  pearls ;  and,  aoftlj  ringing. 

The  harps  of  ocean  aonnd. 
In  tha  aa^'a  allaer  dwelling, 

Tha  Ktek  hia  acng  doth  mi** 
Unto  tha  lilr,  tailing 

Of  lore  which  ne'er  decaja : 
'*  Coma,  and  behold  all  wonder 

Which  fills  Ihs  deep,  deep  aea; 
In  meads  of  roaa  far  onder, 

111  sing  alona  to  thea. 
*"  Coma  down  to  tha  woodlanda  dreamy. 

To  the  hooaa  with  ila  paariy  dona  i 
■Caaa  with  tha  aan-imysliaany, 

iiova  calls  thee  to  thy  home.** 

Bat  the  anow-pnre  lily,  throwing 

Ita  glance  to  haaTen  high, 
la  tha  world  of  light  yet  glowing, 

Oiraa  tha  singer  this  reply : 

"  Ha  Who  for  ay  love  pineth 
Moat  baate  aloft  to  ma ; 
Akne  where  God'a  ana  ■^'^t'Ti, 
Can  I  behmg  to  thee. 
***  Come,  poet-prinoa  «i  ooaaa. 
Here  all  is  warm  and  faright ; 
View  Haann  with  deep  devotioo, 
,         And  sing  of  lose  and  light." 
Th*  dream  ia  Ikiwn !    The  JVaetsis 

Sinka  down  to  deepaat  gloom ; 
Him  Jot  no  more  shall  waken. 
But  uopalaaa  lore  cotuuma. 

The  samel  and  erer  the  samel  makes  life 
wearisome,  especially  when  this  monotony  con- 
sists of  everlasting  fc^ggy  and  dirqr  weather. 
IfothinK  prospers  in  this  atmosphere  except  ill- 
ness. I  see  Bear  scarcely  an  hoarder  day;  and 
yet  his  friendljr  look  is  as  necessary  for  me  as 
the  son.  He  is  now,  in  the  highest  degree,  un- 
easy on  account  of  one  of  his  patients,  the  es- 
teemed father  of  a  family,  ana  will  watch  to- 
ni^t  by  him.  How  different  can  life  appear  at 
different  limes  I  At  times  so  sportive,  or  clear 
and — .  There  fell  a  poor  woman  in  the  street, 
and  spoiled  her  mantle.  There  the  wind  turns 
a  gentleman's  umbrella  inside  out.  There  was 
A  damsel  covered  with  mod  by  a  chaise  hanving 
]>ast.  All  three  look  quite  wretched.  The  Uttle 
:aparrows  twitter;  I  wish  I  was  a  sparrowl 

Bear  is  full  of  tnrable.  The  father  of  the 
ftmilyiadead.    He  was  a  Ban  in  bis  b«8t  yean, 


and  has  left  behind  him  a  widow  with  serea 
children,  of  whom  the  greater  number  are  small. 
Their  only  means  of  support  was  the  earnings 
of  the  father.  They  are  but  recently  come 
hither,  and  have  neither  relations  nor  acquaint- 
ance who  can  help  them.  The  poor  little  things  1 
it  cuts  me  to  the  heart  when  I  think  of  them. 

"  Hast  thou  nothing  black  that  might  serve  for 
mooming  for  those  little  ones  1" 

"Qod  help  tis.  Bear!  to  me  evemhing  looks 
black ;  even  this  red  cloth  here.  Thou  sayest 
Serena  was  there.    How  did  she  look  1" 

"  Friendly  and  kind  as  an  angel  of  comfort."  . 

"Good  Serena!" 

Bruno — one  hears  nothing  of  him.  Perhaps 
his  wretched  pride  is  so  thoroughly  wounded 
that  he  gives  up  alt  thoughts  of  Serena.  If  he 
do,  he  will  fall  m  my  esteem.  And  Serena  1  Is 
she  really  as  strong  as  she  would  represent  1 
Will  not  this  Wve,  this  pain,  gnaw  at  her  life, 
like  a  concealed  wormi  Everything  seems  to 
me  sorrowful.  I  see  Serena  grow  pale ;  Bruno 
grow  gloomy;  I  think  on  the  fatherless  children 
who  need  food  and  comfort.  JUa  chin  mirt  sits 
in  darkness;  Bear  is  distressed;  and  I— 

Ah  I  so  manv  things  in  this  life  give  us  only 
a  glimpse  of  themselves,  but  come  no  farther; 
so  many  a  day  dawns,  but  never  becomes  clear; 
so  many  things  are  begun,  but  never  ended ;  so 
that,  contemplating  this,  one  should  be  ready  to 
let  one's  hands  fiall  in  otter  discouragement,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  consoling  thought,  "  This  is  but 
the  begiiming !" 

CHAPTER  XX. 

W ,  December  m. 

Yon  tell  me,  Maria,  that  I  appear  no  longer 
like  myselt  You  find  something  so  despoadug 
and  sad  in  my  letters;  yon  inquire  what  is  the 
cause.  I  cannot  resist  your  soft  and  affectionate 
words,  and  will  tell  you  all,  though  yon  should 
find  me  very  strange  and  childish. 

It  is  tiae  that  I  have  for  some  time  taken  a 
very  discouraging  view  of  life.  I  have  not  found 
myself  well  in  either  mind  or  body,  and  felt  no 

fleasure  in  existence.  Ah,  Maria  I  I  feel  that 
am  a  mother,  and  this  feeling  oppresses  me. 
It  has  awakened  a  world  of  strange  and  anxious 
thoughts.  I  have  looked  forth  as  with  a  newly- 
acquired  sense  into  the  world,  and  I  have  dis- 
covered there  a  thousand  dangers  and  sufferings 
on  which  I  had  never  before  reflected,  and  which 
all  seems  to  threaten  my  child.  Every  step  in 
life  seems  to  be  encompassed  with  snares  and 
misfortunes.  To  leam  to  go,  to  read,  to  think, 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  circumstances  of 
life — how  hard,  how  wearisome!  And  then,  all 
the  troubles,  from  the  first  pains  of  teething  lo 
the  last  pains  of  death  I  all  dangers  of  body  and 
soul ;  falls  down  steps,  into  love,  and  sin,  dtc. ; 
how  fearfully,  how  sorrowftally,  have  these  shapes 
of  night  started  up  in  my  soul  I  and  I  could  not 
say  to  them,  "  Avaunt,  deceitful  phantoms  I"  be- 
cause I  looked  around  in  life  and  saw  that  they 
are  actuallv  the  daily  guests  in  the  dwellinn  of 
men.  Ana  as  I  became  sensible  of  this,  and  the 
heaven  looked  down  upon  me  so  gloomy  and 
cloudy,  then,  Maria,  I  trembled  that  my  child 
should  see  the  light,  and  jreamed  to  hide  it  from 
the  world  and  from  suffering. 

In  part,  I  have  been  happy  enough  to  overcome 
these  sickly  and  painfbl  feelings ;  but  the  worst 
of  all,  and  that  which  oppresses  me  unceasingly, 
is,  that  I  fear  my  child  wiU  not  be  welcome  to 
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■taj  basbud.  I  fancy  that  I  can  perceiTe  it  by 
many  signs.  He  nerer  speaks  of  cbildien ;  never 
«zpresses  a  wisli  for  them ;  and  once,  when  the 
conveisation  was  of  some  one  who  had  a  great 
femily,  he  tfaiew  a  qoick  glance  on  me,  as  if  to 
say,  "  Thon  really  wilt  not  have  such  a  one  1" 
Ah,  Maria,  and  immediately  this  becomes 

grobable !  Bear  knows  nothing  of  it,  yet  I  think 
e  must  suspect;  but  it  is  exactly  this,  that  he 
does  not  know  of  i^  which  takes  from  me  all 
courage  to  discover  it  to  him.  Ah  1  I  must  also 
confess  that  my  unsettled  state  of  mind  has  m^e 
me,  daring  this  time,  less  friendly  towards  him. 
J  have,  in  some  degree,  avoided  him;  I  have 
withdrawn  myself  when  he  has  tenderly  pnt  his 
arm  rotmd  me.  I  have  seen  that  it  grieved  him, 
and  yet  I  could  not  alter  my  behaviour.  Yet  I 
liave  myself  bad,  however,  the  most  to  endure. 
Bear  is  no  longer  yoimg ;  he  loves  undisturbed 

r'et  at  home :  and  it  is  not  to  be  woiulered  at 
t  he  shonld  dislike  the  crying  and  noise  of  chil- 
dren, and  all  the  trouble  which  they  occasion. 
And  then — ^after  the  loss  of  his  property,  it  must 
be  oppressive  to  him  to  have  new  expenses,  new 
cares  to  support,  which,  instead  of  decreasing, 
conliniially  increase.  And  if  I  should  have  two 
giris  at  once,  and  then,  according  to  Stellan's 
raopbecy,  eight  in  addition,  what  will  he  think  1 
How  will  he  be  satisfied  with  it  1  You  cannot  tell, 
Maria,  how  these  thoughts  weighed  me  down  I 

My  poor  little  maiden  I  It  is  not  enough  that 
many  a  suflering,  many  a  bitter  experience,  must 
be  thy  lot  in  the  world,  bat  probably  thy  father 
will  not  once  welcome  tnee  into  life  with  a  smile; 
peiliaps  he  will  press  thee  with  a  secret  sigh  to 
liis  bosom.  And,  if  thoa  shouldst  lose  thy  moth- 
er early,  perhaps  even  at  thy  birth — lor  how 
jBany  women  die  in  giving  life  to  their  children, 
and  I  am  not  strong — who,  then,  my  little  maid- 
en, will  sit  fondly  by  thy  cradle  1  Who  wUl 
aoothe  thy  disquiet  into  peace  1  Who  will,  later, 
'  comfort  Cutt  in  difficulties  1  Who  will  love  thee, 
and  teach  thee  to  conduct  thyself  1  Wheie  wilt 
thoa  find  ever-open  arms  1  My  tears  flow,  and  I 
must  conclude. 

6M. 

Bat  now  I  dry  np  my  tears,  and  proceed. 
I<ast  evening  I  sat  alone,  and  woiked  at  a  little 
eUld's  capb  My  heart  was  heavy,  and  my  un- 
shed tears  choked  me.  Bear  was  not  come 
hmne.  The  wind  blew  strongly  without,  and 
Monded  disagreeably  to  me.  It  also  occasioned 
diat  I  did  not  hear  Bear's  arrival  before  he  open- 
ed, as  usual,  abruptly,  the  door  of  the  room  woete 
I  sat.  I  hastily  tnrew  my  work  under  a  shawl. 
Unshed,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  bid  hhn  good- 
erening.  Bear  looked  nnwootedly  cbeetM,  and 
exclaimed,  loudly,  "Good-evening,  my  little 
-wife;  how  is  it  with  theel" 

"  venr  well,"  answered  I ;  and,  in  order  to 
ward  off  ftither  qaesiions,  asked,  myseli; "  What 
kast  thoa  in  thy  hand  there  1" 

"Only  an  ugly  pasteboard  box.  Anoldwom- 
aa  bothered  me  to  buy  it.  We  will  see  if  thoa 
canst  make  it  of  any  use  to  hold  thy  combs,  hair- 
nins,  and  so  on."  He  set  the  gnat  preteoded 
MX  on  the  table,  loosened  the  cloth  in  which  it 
was  wrapped,  with  a  horrible  grimace,  and  be- 
fiue  my  eyes  lay  a  picture  in  a  costly  gold  frame. 
Two  ngnres,  as  it  were,  stood  living  before  me 
in  iL  The  most  beautiful  Mother-of-Qod  hov- 
ered on  the  clouds  with  the  Child-God  on  her 
arm.  It  was  a  copy  of  Raphael's  Madoima 
Sistina,  in  bUck  chalk,  by  the  clever  Miss  RAhl. 
I  taw  the  heavenly  peace  in  Madat  eo«u»> 


nance ;  I  saw  tb»  divine,  all-illaminating  ^anee 
of  the  child,  and  I  became  so  comfortable,  so 
heavenly  comfortable  in  my  mind,  I  could  not 
speak,  and,  without  tieing  aware  of  it,  ran  sweet, 
happy  lean  on  the  glass  of  the  picture.  I  had 
forgotten  all  around  me ;  I  knew  not  whether  I 
was  on  earth  or  in  haayu,  when  I  found  myself 
encircled  by  Bear's  aims,  and  heard  him  say, 
with  a  tender,  but  afiectionately  upbraiding  voice, 
'■  Fanny,  why  should  1  not  know  that  I  am  a 
lather  r 

In  this  moment  I  became  violently  afiectad. 
I  hid  my  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  could  scarce- 
ly stammer  forth,  "  Oh,  Bear  1  I  was  afraid  that 
yon  would  not  be  pleased  I" 

My  Maria !  how  did  I  feel,  as  I  saw  Bear  drop 
on  his  knees  before  me,  as  he  kissed  mv  hands, 
my  dress,  while,  with  great  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  with  a  faltering  Voice,  he  exclaimed, "  I  not 

f leased!  I  not  happy  1  I  ani  delightM  I  My 
'anny,  my  wife,  my  child  1"  In  such  emotion 
I  had  never  seen  him,  and  my  heart  dissolvecl 
itself  in  inexpressible  love  and  joy. 

This  hour  was  beaatifuj,  was  divine  I  Bat 
one  sach  in  this  earthly  life,  and  one  may  bn 
contented ;  one  has  unoeistood  what  heaven  ia. 

After  our  first  extreme  agitation  had  subsided, 
Bear  seated  himself  by  me,  and  lectoted  me,  hall 
in  a  tender  and  sportive,  and  half  in  a  soioiis 
tone,  on  my  strange  secrecy.  My  heart  was 
open ;  I  let  him  read  it ;  Ilet  him  see  all  which 
of  late  had  been  working  there.  At  first  he 
smiled,  then  he  became  more  serions,  and  at  last 
he  said,  somewhat  out  of  humour, "  But  that  is 
very  silly.  Fanny  1  Where  has  been  thy  reli- 
ance on  the  Most  Highl  Docs  this  miserable 
fear  become  those  who  believe  in  him  and  Ids 
goodness  1" 

"Ah I"  I  said,  sighing.  "I  believe  firmly  on 
him  i  and  yet  children  fail  down  stairs,  or  oat  of 
the  window,  and  became  cripples  or  idiots  for 
life." 

"  Wdl,  and  what  then  T  said  Bear,  and  look, 
ed  me  in  the  face  with  a  glance  which  at  once 
was  firm  and  clear;  I  diil  not  imagine  he  coald 
have  made  his  eyes  so  large.  I  cast  my  eyes 
down,  and  answered,  sofUy,  "  And  children  may 
also  become  imfortnnate.'' 

"  Well,  and  what  than  V  txcUimed  Bear,  aad 
looked  at  me  as  before. 

"  And  what  then  I  and  what  then  I"  I  cried, 
impatiently,  and  was  very  near  getting  angijr : 
but  Bear's  look  again  struck  me,  and  penetntea 
into  my  inmost  sonL  I  understood  him  now: 
understood  his  maidy  strength,  his  love  and 
piety.  •'  Bear,"  said  I,  with  contritioa,  "  I  will 
trust,  with  thee.  Come  what  will,  I  will  not 
murmur  nor  despair;  bat  hold  fhst  my  fUtk  in 
the  everlasting  goodness." 

Bear  clasped  me  to  his  heart 

I  was  somewhat  anxious  to  avoid  going  ftr- 
ther  into  the  fears  which  I  had  entertained,  but 
he  had  laid  himself  out  to  question  me,  and  he 
weald  not  desist  till  he  had  drawn. all  forth. 
When  I  alluded  to  my  doubt  legarding  himself 
he  became  angry,  ana  said,  "  How  couldst  thou 
think  so  ill  of  me,  Fanny  1  How  couldst  thoa 
imagine  me  to  bis  so  pitiibl,  so  tmnatural  a 
wretch  1  This  only  can  excuse  thee,  that  thoa 
weit  unwell." 

"  But.  Bear^-now  that  we  are  become  poor,  it 
will,  indeed,  be  a  matter  of  great  anxiety  to  bring 
np  and  educate  children,  especially  if^we  have 
many— ifweacinallyhavetengirisl"  I  laughed 
aa  I  said  this,  bat  it  was  with  tsarfld  eyes. 
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« That  will  be  done,  ereA.  We  shall  find 
meaos,  nerer  fear.  Children,  that  are  receired 
in  lore,  bring  a  blessing  with  them.  The  more 
children,  the  mon  paterMSlen." 

"  But  the  edacatioo,  the  education !"  sighed  I ; 
"  what  btudens  this  brings  with  it,  -when  we  con- 
sider <he  demands  of  the  present  day  I" 

"I  ask  the  d — 1  after  the  demands  of  the 
present  time,  in  many  respects,"  muttered  Bear ; 
and  added,  with  a  seriotis  and  cordial  kindness, 
"We  will  love  our  children.  Fanny  1  We  will 
briog  them  up  in  a  clear  ana  steady  fear  of  God. 
We  will  teach  them  order  and  diligence.  What 
relata  to  talent  and  a  finer  accomplishment, 
they  shall  receive  that,  too,  if  we  have  the  means ; 
if  we  have  them  not,  then  do  not  let  us  trouble 
ourselves  about  them.  The  chief  thing  is,  that 
diey  become  good  and  useful  men:  they  will 
then  find  their  way  both  here  ana  hereafter. 
Thou,  my  Fannv,  wilt  early  teach  them  what  is 
in  the  hymn  which  thou  art  so  fond  of  singing: 

**'Ha  who  eaa  road  his  ^ernoflcr  right 
Faan  naitbir  witch  nor  deriL'  ** 

Beat's  words,  and  mild  and  manly  expression, 
took  hold  on  and  elevated  my  heart.  "No !"  I 
exclaimed,  "I' will  no  longer  be  anxious  and 
fearfltL  I  cannot  be  so  with  thee,  my  Bear.  And 
thou,  little  exiled  prophet  I"— I  took  up  the  little 
cap—"  come  forth  to  the  light,  and  speak  openly 
of  the  mystenr  I" 

How  delighted  was  Bear  with  the  little  cap ! 
He  had  never  yet  seen  anjrthing  so  neat  and 
pretty.  Bear  held  it  on  his  ^at  nst,  and  smiled 
at  it,  as  if  he  already  saw  it  adora  the  head  of 
his  child.  The  whole  evening  was  a  succession 
of  the  most  joyful  scenes  and  feelings.  He  made 
me  drink  one  or  two  caps  of  tea,  and  souj^ht  to 
divert  my  attention  with  bread  and  butter.  He 
himself  took  scarcely  anything.  He  looked  at 
rae,  and  at  the  little  oap,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
We  were  happy. 

9tk. 

Where  is  my  sadness,  Maria  1  Where  my 
discoveries  of  evill  Where  are  my  anxious 
forebodings  t  It  is  as  if  all  these  had  taken  their 
ffight  at  once,  never  again  to  retam.  That  love- 
ly picture  hangs  in  ray  bedroom.  I  contemplate 
it  many  times  a  day.  I  perform  before  it  my 
nomii^  and  evening  worship,  and  it  speaks  to 
me:  it  says  to  me  all  that  is  consolatory,  bean- 
tifai,  and  divine.  I  am  now  writing  before  it; 
and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  Madonna  and  the 
Jeans-child  looked  down  upon  me  with  a  look 
of  blessing.  Oh,  my  child  I  thy  mother  will  no 
kmget  be  in  anxiety  on  thy  behalf.  Thou  wilt 
have  a  tender  protector.  His  glance  rests  on 
thee,  as  the  sun's  rays  fall  on  the  yet  unfolded 
bod.  As  he  is  immortal,  so  art  thou  immortal. 
As  he  went  to  God,  so  shalt  thoa,  by  him  con- 
ducted, go  to  the  eternal  Father.  Whatever  may 
be  dispensed  to  thee  on  earth,  we  will  not  de- 
•pair— we  will  not,  my  child,  lose  our  confidence. 
We  will  believe  that  He,  who  has  called  thy 
spirit  to  existence,  will,  sooner  or  later,  unfold 
i^  and  conduct  it  to  himselC 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

W ,  Decemier  IGtk. 

Befobi  X  was  aware  of  it,  I  became,  one  day, 
'«nite  in  love  with  Bruno.  Yes,  a  man  may 
snoot  horseSf  and  even  d^,  when  he  is  so  kind 
towards  bis  fellow-m«i.  Do  you  remember  what 
I  (old  yoa  of  the  family  so  nuich  to  be  piU«d— of 


the  widow  with  the  many  children  1  Well,  then, 
they  are  comfortable;  they  iiave  fotmd  help. 
Bruno  has  lent  the  widow  a  capital,  with  which' 
she  is  enabled  to  b^ght  a  profitable  business ;  and, 
besides  this,  has  wholly  nndertaken  the  bringing 
up  of  the  two  elder  boys.  How  happry  are  the 
rich,  who  can  render  such  effectoal  help!  Bru- 
no has  done  all  in  the  greatest  stillness,  and 
commanded  the  widow  to  say  nothing  of  it ;  but, 
in  her  joy,  she  communicated  it  to  ISerena,  and 
she  was  here  this  forenoon  and  related  the  whole 
tome.  Abeautifhljoyanimatedhermildcoonte- 
nance  while  she  spoke  of  it;  but,  delighted  as  I 
was,  I  could  not  avoid  remarking  that  the  action 
was  not,  indeed,  so  great,  but  was  rather  some- 
thing natural  to  a  rich  man.  "That  is  true," 
said  Serena, "  and  my  grandfather  has  often  done 
such  things  as  these,  when  he  was  in  more  pros- 
perous cirenmsiances.  But  I  coald  not  see 
Madame  E.'s  joy  without  btessing  him  who  was 
the  cause  of  it." 

At  this  moment  some  one  came.  Our  con- 
versation was  intermpted,  and  Serena  went. 
The  old  Dahl  is  better.  Thank  God !  all  is  now 
better.  The  weather  is  better,  the  sick  are  bet- 
ter. Bear  is  in  good  spirits,  and  my  pupils  are 
improving,  too.  In  the  house,  we  are  making 
sausages  for  Christmas.  I  am  helping  to  make 
them,  and  singing  songs  with  Sissa  and  Bensta. 
Ma  chin  mire  learns  to  write  and  play,  apd  is 
happy  in  Bruno ;  who,  on  his  part,  behaves  most 
admirably  to  her;  but,  as  Jean  Jacques  says,. 
looks  gloomy  and  setf-consamed. 

Wh}r  does  he  wear  himself  away  1  Whydoe* 
he  avoid  those  who  can  and  would  pour  balnt 
into  his  hearti 

19tk. 

I  went,  yesterday  forenoon,  to  the  Dahls's.  Se- 
rena was  in  the  anteroom,  busy  with  two  young 
ladies,  who  were  instructing  her  in  the  lovely 
art  of^  making  artificial  flowers.  Her  cheelcs 
had  a  livelier  colour  than  they  have  Ibr  some 
time  past  had ;  and  this  rejoiced  me.  She  em- 
braced me,  and  soAly  said  to  me,  "  Thou  wilt  go 
in  to  my  giandmamma  a  while,  while  I  stay  here  t 
Try  to  enliven  her,  Faimy;  speak  of  something 
cheerfU  to  her.  she  is  toniay  so  cast  down." 

I  found  Madame  Dahl  is  her  bedroom.  She 
sat  there  alone,  in  her  great  armed-chair,  and 
sighed  deeply.  She  received  me  with  motherly 
kindness,  spoke  with  me  concerning  myself  and 
gave  me  good  and  prudent  counsel ;  and  then 
fell  again  into  a  sad  silence,  which  she  broke 
with  these  words,  "  Tell  me  honestly,  Franzis- 
ka,  doel  thon  not  think  that  Serena  has  much 
gone  off  of  late  1  Does  she  not  seem  to  thee  to 
grow  thinner  and  paler  every  day  Y" 

I  answered  that  I  thought  tonoay  she  looked 
healthier  than  when  I  saw  her  last. 

"  Bat,  at  any  rate,  dost  thon  not  find  her  much 
changed  since  the  summer  1  Has  she  not,  es- 
peciiilly  within  the  last  month,  looked  very  much 
worse  f"  , 

I  coold  not  deny  that  this  was  the  case;  bnt 
added,  that  Serena  would  soon  be  better,  and 
that  she  thought  so  herself  "Ah!  my  dear 
child,"  said  Madame  Dahl,  "that  gives  me  no 
comfort  Serena  is  exactly  like  her  late  moth- 
er, my  dear,  blessed  Benjamins.  It  was  ex- 
actly thus  that  she  began  to  look  some  months 
before  her  death ;  exactly  such  pale  cheeks,  such 
en  unearthly  look  as  this.  It  was  jnst  so  she 
smiled,  and  said  to  us, '  I  am  very  welL  I  shall 
soon  be  better.'  And  she  never  con^lained,  and 
woidd  nertr  allow  that  any  one  should  be  tmea- 
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*f  on  her  aceoont  So  Ae  was  till  her  last 
moment.  Ah,  ah  I  Serena  will  soi»  follow  her 
owther,  onless  she  has  some  help." 

Madame  Dahl  wiped  awajr  htr  tears,  and  I 
did  the  same,  and  then  said, "  Serena  ia  not  bod- 
ily ill:  it  is  only  her  mind,  her  heart,  that  has 
safieied ;  and  shall  she  not  hare  strength  enough 
10  orercome  this  sailing,  and  to  regain  her  per- 
fect eqoanimityl" 

"  Yes,  strength  to  suffer  withoat  complaining ; 
to  be  perfectly  resigned;  bntnotstrengtJtenaQgb 
not  to  die.  Ah  I  dear  child  t  there  is  something 
in  thi* love,  which  has  continoedsincecliildhood, 
which  has  taken  deep  root  in  her  heart  Alrea- 
dy as  a  child  she  hong  on  the  wild  boy  with  her 
whole  sooL  When  he  came,  she  laaghed  and 
stretched  oat  her  little  aims  towards  hira ;  when 
he  went,  she  was  troobled  and  still;  and  I  have 
ohserred  that  she  now  feels  towards  him  exactly 
as  she  did  then.  I  begin  to  fear  that  this  love 
has  gnrwn  with  her  growth;  and  that  I  have,  in- 
deed, said  to  my  husband ;  bnt  he  wonld  hear 
nothing  (rf'it  It  grieves  me  to  have  displeased 
Urn,  but  I  had  no  rest  after  what  I  saw  yester- 
day." 

"  What  was  that,  ray  dear  Madame  Dahl  1" 

"We  had  jost  <faunk  tea.  Serena  was  with 
UK.  The  dear  child  probably  saw  that  my  eyes 
were  fixed  oa  her,  for  she  became  suddenly  more 
talkative  and  more  meny  than  usual.  She  re- 
lated to  us  many  things,  over  which  we  were 
obliged  heartily  to  lai^,  and  I  had  nearly  fbr- 
gooen  my  mieasiness,  and  was  ^spossd  to  be- 
Heve  that  we  were  right  happy.  WTien  we  had, 
ntobably,  thns  laughed  ana  .talked  for  an  hour, 
Sesena  went  out,  and  directly  afterward  it  was 
as  if  some  one  had  said  to  me, '  Go  and  see  after 
her.'  I  went  sofily  into  her  cham))er,  and  there 
fennd  her,  her  forehead  leaned  against  the  win- 
<k>w.  I  grasped  her  head  with  my  hands,  and 
obliged  her  to  torn  her  dear  face  towards  me. 
Ah,  Fiaaziskal  it  was  bathed  in  tears.  She 
voold  have  hidden  them  from  me  at  first;  and 
-when  she  could  not,  she  attributed  them  to  a  book 
ivhich  she  had  been  reading,  aoA  which  had  ex- 
cited her.  I  made  as  if  I  believed  her;  bnt  I  per- 
ceived now  what  honr  the  clock  had  struck,  and 
I  went  away  with  a  heart  heavier  than  it  ever 
can  be  IB  death,  b  the  evening,  I  would  not  say 
anything  to  m  husband  to  dlstarb  his  night's 
rest;  aiul,  besides  this,  Serena  came  in,  and  be- 
gan with  her  red  eyes  to  read  aloud,  as  if  nothing 
whatever  had  happened.  Bnt  thte  morning  I 
have  c<«imanieatea  to  Uia  aiy  ifear*,  hot  he  still 
believes  that  I  have  frightened  myself  with  my 
fiades.  Ah  I  his  eyes  are  doll,  wd  cannot  see 
wiMt  mine  see." 

**  Bnt  if  Bmno  shows  himself  worthy  of  Sere- 
■a,  will  her  good  parents  still  delayto  make  her 
and  him  happy  V 

"Yes — if  I  That  is  an  important  ijf,  my  dear 
child.  It  seems  to  me  very  strange  of  him,  that, 
since  the  day  on  which  he  solicited  Serena's 
hand,  he  has  not  once  been  here.  And  there 
was  so  much Jostice  in  what  my  husband  had 
said  to  him— Brano  must  see  that  If  he  really 
loves  Serena  with  his  whole  heart,  this  postpone- 
ment of  the  matter  ought  not  to  keep  lum  away 
from  oar  house..  It  was  a  good  action  of  his  to- 
wards the  E family.    Almost  every  one  that 

tre  meet  speaks  of  him  with  distinction ;  but,  as 
matters  itow  stand,  we  may  and  can  do  notUng 
to  call  him  back  again.  All  must  now  depend 
«■  himself  and  on  ms  behaviour." 

At  (his  momeitt  came  in  old  Mr.  DahL    He 


saluted  ra«  fidendly,  altfaougk  not  so  eheerfUly 
as  nsail;  went  to  his  wife,  and  tapped  her  on 
the  shouMar.  It  seemed  to  me  as  tlxHig^  he  had 
somewhat  good  to  say,  and  that  he  would  fain 
be  alone ;  I  said,  therefore,  that  I  would  seek 
Serena,  and  weM.  In  the  mean  time,  I  would 
not  dismrb  the  fiower-eoimcil,  and  I  took  anoth- 
er way  to  Serena's  room,  where  I  thought  to 
wait  for  her.  Her  room  is  pretty  and  cheerful. 
One  sees  that  her  afiectionate  partots  wished 
that  she  should  have  it  very  agreeable;  and  I 
know  not  what  atmosphere  of  peace,  order;  and 
pure  taste  filled  the  neat  abode,  ana  made  me 
there  experience  a  peculiar  pleasure.  Several 
paintings  adorned  the  walls,  some  of  them  Sere- 
na's own  work.  These  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  simplicity  of  the  subjects,  and  by  the  care 
and  truth  with  which  they  were  finished.  After 
I  had  contemplated  these,  a  green  curtain  at- 
tracted my  cariosity.  I  drew  it  aside,  and,  on 
well-arranged  book-shelves,  glowed  the  names 
of  the  classical  writers  of  Sweden  and  Denmark 
—of  Denmark,  poor  in  people,  but  rich  in  talent ; 
small  in  extent,  but  gieat  m  its  intellectual  as- 
piration. They  were  all  old  acquaintances  of 
mine;  and,  charmed  at  finding  them  there,  I 
touched  the  dear  volumes  with  a  feeling  of  afieO- 
tion,  and  said,  "Thanks,  thanks  for  all  the 
strength,  all  the  good,  and  the  heavenly  enjoy- 
ment that  you  have  affoided  to  me  and  to  many  I" 

On  the  table  lay  a  book  open.  It  was  "  Her- 
nell's  Sketches."  A  pencil  lay  in  the  open  book. 
I  saw  that  a  part  of  the  page  was  underlined, 
and  I  read: 

"  Life  most  become  light,  if  it  will  not  dtange 
itself  into  a  lethargic  sadness,  into  an  actiul 
death.  In  this  gloomy  disposition  of  mind,  a 
man  cannot  piepaie  himself  for  immortality,  be- 
cause he  nnoeistands  it  notand  strives  not  to 
make  himself  worthy  of  it  We  call  to  mind  mo- 
ments of  departed  pwasare  more  vividly  than  the 
past  hours  of  sorrow.  This  is  a  hint  that  that  life 
was  dear  to  us.  Deadi  most  not  be  regarded  as 
a  liberaticHi  fjrom  prison ;  it  is  only  a  step  out  of 
the  valley  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  wnere  we 
enjoy  a  more  extended  prospect,  and  where  we 
breathe  lightly— out  of  the  valley,  into  which, 
inde^,  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  stu  pene- 
trate, and  whetp  also  the  love  of  God  embraces 
us.  Lsam  properly  to  ondeistand  and  to  love 
life,  if  thou  wilt  lightly  naderstand  and  love  eter- 
nity. A  true  Christian  must  already  be  happy 
here  on  earth — that  is  the  problem  of^lifis,  whica 
eveiy  we  of  us  must  with  all  our  power  endeav- 
our to  solve;  that  difficult  problem,  whose  so- 
lution so  few  have  achieved,  and  which  has 
caused  the  moltitode  so  much  conflict  Yet  the 
more  and  the  greater  are  the  difficulties,  the  more 
honourable  it  is  to  cany  off  the  victory.    Man 

MAT  BB   DISAPPOINTED  IN   HIS   OREATEST   HOPES 
IN  LIFE,  WrrBOOT,  OM  THAT  ACCOCMT,  BECOMINO 

DNHAPPT.    I  have  long  suspected,  and  am  daily  . 
more  and  more,  b^  the  course  of  the  world,  and 
through  my  own  mward  experience,  convinced, 
that  toera  is  no  other  actual  misfortune,  except 
this  only — ^not  to  have  God  for  our  Friend." 

I  also  underlined  the  beautiful  and  strength- 
ening words.  I  would  wish  to  have  them  fra- 
med in  gold.  On  a  little  loose  strip  of  paper  la; 
in  the  book,  beside  this  passage,  some  words  is 
Serena's  own  hand.  I  read  them ;  they  wen 
these:  "Yes,  all  may  be  borne;  all  may  b« 
sanctified;  all  in  life  and  in  the  heart  may  ba 
converted  to  good,  through  prayer  and  labour." 

"  A  gntl  truth,  Serena,"  thought  I,  "  which  I 
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most  fiutber  discuss  with  thee."  Bat  Berena 
came  not ;  I  became  impatient,  and  went  to  seek 
her.  I  found  her  not  in  the  anteroom,  bat  Jn 
the  sle^ing-room.  I  heard  voices,  the  door  stood 
ajar,  and  I  t>ecame  witness  of  this  scene.  Sere- 
na kneeled  on  a  footstool  at  the  feet  of  her  grand- 
mylher,  and  had  thrown  one  arm  round  her 
neck  i  her  other  hand  was  giren  to  the  old  Dabl, 
who  regarded  her  with  an  unspeakable  Mples- 
sion  of  tenderness  and  care  in  his  venerable  coun- 
tenance, while  she,  with  a  quiet  exultation  in 
look  and  tone,  said  to  them^  "  Be  not  uneasy, 
tie  Aot  troubled  on  my  account,  my  kind,  kind 
parents  I  Believe  me,  I  am  quiet,  lam  content- 
■  ed ;  I  am  your  happy  and  grateful  chih).  I  have 
suffered  a  short  struggle,  it  is  true,  and  it  could 
not  be  prevented ;  but  I  am  already  belter,  and  I 
*  shall  soon  be  perfectly  strong  again.  Only  don't 
be  uneasy  t" 

I  stole  quietly  away;  I  would  not  listen,  nei- 
ther would  I  disturb  these  loving  ones.  I  went 
back  to  Serena's  room,  continued  there  my  ob- 
servations, took  up  that  page  again  whereon  Se- 
rena had  written,  and  held  it  yet  in  my  hand  as 
■  she  entered.  Serena  blushed,  called  me  corioas, 
bat  embraced  me  with  silent  affection.  "  Don't 
be  angry  with  me,  Serena,"  I  said :  "  thon-most, 
on  the  contrary,  be  right  good  and  humble,  since 
I  stand  here  with  the  purpose  to  make  thee  i 
reproaches." 

"Make  me  reproaches  I"  exclaimed  Seieiu, 
smiling;  "now  let  me  hear  them." 

"  Dmi't  look  so  lively  and  secure,  Serena !  I 
•m  very  seriously  angry  with  thee ;''  and  I  now 
letaUed  what  Madame  Dahl  had  told  me  of  the 
scene  of  last  evening,  as  well  as  that  of  which  I 
I  Jiad  tluu  moment  been  an  eyewimess;  and  ad- 
ded, zealously,  "  That  is  not  honest  of  thee,  Se- 
rena! That  is  needless,  irrational  self-tortnre. 
Why  represent  thyself  to  thv  parents  other  than 
what  thoa  really  aitl  Wnerefore  infuse  into 
them  a  fUse  security,  while  sorrow  consumes 
thee,  and  the  deeper,  the  more  thou  shroudest  it 
within  thyself  r 

"  And  what  wonldst  thou  have  me  do,  dear 
Fatmyl"  said  Serena,  while  tears  forced  them- 
selves into  her  eyes.  "  Shall  I  occasion  my  aged 
parents  to  suffer  griefi  which  they  have  not  the 
power  to  remove  1  Shall  I  imbftter  their  days 
with  my  weakness  1  And  would  this  hdp  mel 
Would  it  do  me  any  goodl  Oh  no,  Fanny  I 
That  thou  canst  not  wish !  I  am  convinced  that 
they  act  for  me  right  and  affectionately;  I  am 
conviitced  that  on  our  side  nothing  now  can  or 
ought  to  be  done.  It  has  grieved  me  that  Brnno 
could  absent  himself  so  long  from  us — it  seems 
to  me  nofrilendly,  yes,  hard  of  him;  but  I  have 
aecnstomed  myself  to  wait,  and  I  will  yet  wait 
more  patiently,  for  he  will  one  dav  come  again; 
that  I  feel  and  am  persuaded.  But,  Fanny,  let 
us  not  now  talk  of  it;  let  us  not  now  think  of 
me;  we  will  rather  think  of  anything  else. 
There  is  now  much  to  be  done  in  preparation  for 
the  Golden  Marriage.  That  will  be  a  great,  a 
charming  day,  Fanny.  Think  onlv  of  the  hap- 
py and  virtuous  imited  life  of  half  a  cenrary ! 
Then  Christmas  is  also  at  hand  I  Thou  and  tny 
good  mim  most  eat  your  Christmas  welcome 
with  us.  Madame  E.'s  children  are  also  coming. 
I  have  begged  my  parents  to  allow  me  to  prepare 
a  little  Christmas  pleasure  for  them.  Thou  wilt 
come  1  Let  us  go  out  immediately,  and  purchase 
our  Christmas  gifts.  The  weather  is  beautiful, 
and  I  will  be  your  cashier." 
We  went    It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  people 


in  the  market,  and  the  joy  and  eagerness  of  the 
children,  who,  by  the  side  of  their  parents,  hop- 
ped about  on  the  new-fallen  snow.  Serena  waa 
delighted  with  the  scene.  We  exchanged  our 
remarks;  we  made  our  purchases.  I  bought  an 
iU<ra>w  for  Bear.  Two  pleasant  hours  fled;  and 
Serena  seemed,  in  her  mteiest  and  activity  for 
others,  to  have  forgotten  that  she  herself  was  not 
happy. 

CBRISnUS  OAT. 

The  pleasant  Christmas-eve  at  the  Dahls' — the 
rejoicing  of  the  children  over  their  Christmas 
tree,  fUI  of  lights,  and  presents,  and  sweetmeats 
— Serena's  motherly  behaviour  towards  them — 
my  pleasure  in  it-Hhe  Christmas-eve  night — all 
this  I  pass  over  in  haste,  in  order  to  proced  thith- 
er, where  Serena,  I,  and  Bear,  agreed  to  go  to- 
gether, and  whither  thou,  dear  Auria,  must  noir 
accompany  me ;  namely,  to 

TBS  aiaLT  MASS  or  GBaiSTMAS  DAT. 

We  were  in  church.  Its  great  and  beautiful 
arched  roof  shone  with  a  thousand  tapers.  Al- 
tar, columns,  choir,  all  gUttered'^^l  was.so  Ailt 
of  light,  and  splendour,  and  gladness.  The  or- 
gan was  yet  sllenL  There  prevailed  a  solemn 
stillness  in  the  chureh,  wUcn,  by  the  light  rus- 
tling of  the  moving  multitude,  seemed  rather  to 
be  heightened  than  disturbed.  We  seated  our- 
selves in  the  choir.  A  long  row  of  tapers 
opposite  to  us  threw  a  poweiral  light  upon  as. 
"  thou  lookest  quite  gloiifled,"  said  Bear  to  me, 
as  I  seated  myself.  Serena  had  to  me  the  sam* 
appearance.  My  soul  was  fliU  of  a  joyful  de- 
votion. 

Not  far  from  us,  with  his  back  leaned  againA 
a  pillar,  and  overshadowed  by  it,  stood  a  tall, 
dark  figure,  evidently  sunk  in  thought.  It  was 
Bmno.  He  saw  us  not;  his  head  was  bowed 
down;  for  him  the  outer  world  was  not  there; 
but,  at  the  first  tone  of  the  mighty  organ,  he 
started  and  looked  up.  His  eyes  and  those  of 
Seiena  met;  he  made  no  salutation;  she  made 
none ;  they  appeared  to  be  wholly  lost  in  their 
mutual  gaze;  and  I  gazed  on  them.  They 
seemed  to  me  like  spirits  which,  after  long  suf- 
ferines,  meet,  and  are  again  united  in  a  happy 
world.  Their  cotmtenances  were  pale,  but  an 
ineffitUe  expression  of  love  illaminated  them  at 
once.  It  was  a  glance  of  deep  and  mutual  rec- 
ognition. Serena's  eyelids  sunk,  wet  with  teats. 
Bruno  was  soon  at  her  side,  and,  kneeling  down 
on  her  foot-board,  he  said,  with  a  soft,  but  not 
whispering  voice,  "  Allow  me  to  pray  with  you." 
Serena  held  the  prayer-book  so  that  be  could  see. 
As  their  voices  were  raised  and  luited  them- 
selves in  a  deep,  harmonious  tone,  there  went 
through  me  a  presentiment  that  these  two  weie 
destiMd  for  each  other,  that  their  anion  is  de- 
termined in  heaven,  since  it  is  foimded  ia  this 
svmpathy  of  souls,  which  is  the  eonditioa  and 
tnegaarantee  of  an  immortal  wedded  felicity. 

llie  moment  that  this  thought  arose  in  me,  the 
question  also  presented  itself  to  iny  mind  wheth- 
er Bear  and  I  sympathized.  I  felt  a  desire  to 
ask  him  what  he  thought  of  it;  bat,  as  I  looked 
at  him,  as  he  stood  beside  me,  and,  withotn 
looking  right  or  left,  without  being  conscious 
of  what  was  passing  near  him,  was  sin^ng  his 
song  of  praise  with  a  powerfm  bass  voice,  and 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  I  was  ashamed  of 
my  foolish  thoughts,  and  joined  in  his  hvmn, 
feeling  inwardly  that  I  reverenced  and  loved  him 
with  my  whole  soul. 

Between  Bmno  and  Serena  were  now  neidier 
word  nor  look  farther  exchsged;  bat,  as  she 
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stooped  her  head  in  prayer,  he  howed  his  also : 
wlieo  her  finger  pointed  ont  the  veise  that  should 
be  soog,  he  iollowed  it ;  it  appeared  to  make-  him 
happy  tu  pray  with  her.  As  we  left  the  church  he 
was  at  her  side,  and  made  way  for  her  throogh 
the  crowd.  He  drove  as  in  the  carriage ;  and, 
when  this  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  Dahl's,  be 
assisted  as  to  dismoant.  Bis  iace  was  lit  up  by 
the  moon,  and  had  a  beautiful  expression  of  soil 
and  exalted  feeling.  "  I  shall  see  yon  soon  again," 
said  be  to  Serena,  as  he  kissed  her  hand.  He 
tiien  shook  hands  with  Bear  and  myself,  and  de- 
parted. I  hare  never  yet  seen  him  so  cheerful 
and  friendly. 

We  drank  otir  Kcond  coffee  with  the  aged 
DaUs.  Serena  related  to  her  grand-parents,  with 
undissembled  joy,  oar  meeting  with  Bmno,  and 
his  ptomiiie  very  soon  to  visit  them.  It  appear- 
ed to  give  the  old  people  pleasnre. 

"  What  a  morning  r  said  Serena  to  me,  as  we 
were  an  instant  alone  together.  "Ob,  Fanny! 
life  has  beaatifal,  wonderful  boors.  As  I  be- 
held him  in  the  clear  light — as  he  sang  with  me 
— aht  I  fear  only,  that  from  this  moment  my 
worship  was  no  longer  pare — all  my  prayers 
were  lor  him  I" 

May  no  (»e  have  greater  sins  to  repent  of  1 
Bm  now  I  most  leave  thee,  Maria,  for  the  car- 
riage is  come  to  fetch  as  to  dine  with  Ma  diin 
mire. 

Bear  and  I  have  had  a  quarrel.  Yoa  recollect 
my  secret — the  masic-lessoos.  They  arrived  at 
a  grand  idat.  Bear  came  in,  one  day,  in  the 
middle  of  the  "  BataUU  de  Prague."  He  was 
confoonded.  After  the  battle  came  an  alarm. 
May  all  matrimonial  contentions  so  begin  and 
so  end !  then  woold  there  mnch  ofiener  be  Te 
Deum  sang  in  families. 

6tk. 

Last  evening  we  had  a  little  select  circle  as- 
sembled and  ontted  in  a  great  enjoyment  And 
who  were  these  select  1  Who  should  they  be 
besides  myself— long  life  to  modesty ! — my  other 
sel^  Bmno,  Serena,  and  the  patriarchs,  in  whose 
hoase  we  were.  There  was  yet  a  seventh  guest 
there,  to  complete  the  constellation,  one  who  ele- 
vated all  the  rest  into  his  own  heaven,  and  this 
was — Poesy.  Brtmo  read  aloud  Tegnir's  "  Ax- 
el f  and  this  splendid  and  never-to-be-too-often- 
read  poem,  now  produced  by  Bruno's  soul-full 
voice,  seemed  more  transporting  than  ever.  Se- 
rena's needle  dreamed  in  her  hand,  and  her  eye 
seemed  to  have  become  ear;  and  we  all,  old  and 
yonng,  were  changed  in  heart  We  became 
mild,  warm,  and  affectionate.  High  and  beaa- 
tifnl  is  the  lot  of  the  great  poet.  His  lyre  is  the 
world,  and  the  strings  on  which  he  plays  are  the 
tools  of  men.  When  he  wills  it,  these  tones  are 
called  forth,  and  melt  together  into  a  divine  har- 

Thus  it  was  in  oar  little  circle.  A  sweet,  in- 
expressible pleasure  diffused  itself  among  as;  we 
made,  as  it  were,  only  one  happy,  loving  family. 
Bnmo's  otherwise  now  dark,  now  flaming  glance, 
beamed  with  a  softened  radiance,  add  rested  on 
Serma  with  &n  expression  of  deep  but  sorrowful 
lore.  Serena  was  so  happy,  so  gay,  so  beaati- 
fiil,  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  darkness  in  the 
wihU  would  become  light  before  her.  She  seem- 
ed, in  her  blissiiil  heart,  to  desire  to  embrace 
and  bless  every  living  creature.  She  saluted  me, 
as  we  went,  with  teats  of  joy  in  her  eyes,  while 
she  said,  "Seest  thon  that  he  comes  again  1 
Seest  thoa  that  all  will  tarn  ont  as  I  said  1   We 


shall  become  one  fiuoiily ;  united,  peaeefol,  and 


es  I"  thought  I,  "  if  the  holy  spirit  of  Poe^ 
try  were  but  ever  with  us  and  in  us;  but — ah  I" 

CHAPTER  XXIL 

W ,  Jimum^  1241. 

On  all  sides  here  we  are  arming  for  the  Golden 
Marriage.  I  do  not  know  if  1  have  already  told 
you  that  the  great  day  falls  on  the  20th  of  this 
month.  The  whole  city  and  coantty  take  an  in- 
terest in  it.  It  is  as  if  all  the  people  in  the  place 
here  were  related  to  the  old  Dahls.  Their  eight 
children,  with  all  their  families  are  expected.  I, 
too,  am  in  action  on  account  of  the  feast  I  help 
Serena  as  well  as  I  can,  and  practise  with  Bmno 
a  choral  aong,  which  is  to  be  sung  at  the  festivi- ' 
ty.  Bnmo  nas  composed  the  music;  he  is  real- 
ly a  master,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  put  one's  self 
under  his  direction.  The  persons  who  are  to 
compoae  the  choir  assemble  at  our  house  twice  a 
week,  and  are  trained  by  the  strict  master,  before 
whom  we  all  stand  somewhat  in  awe.  Serena 
has  so  mnch  to  do  in  preparation  fiir  the  feast 
and  so  much  to  do  for  all  the  ancles,  aunts,  ana 
cousins,  that  I  see  very  little  of  her.  Once  she 
came  and  mixed  her  voice  in  the  chorus,  bat  then 
vanished  all  devotion  out  of  the  practising; 
Bruno's  body,  indeed,  sat  at  the  instrument,  bat 
his  soul  is  with  her.  He  is  often,  in  the  even- 
ing, at  the  Dahls'.  He  endeavours  to  gain  the 
grad-will  of  the  old  people ;  talks  with  them,  and 
reads  to  them.  Serena  takes  her  rest ;  persnadea 
herself  that  she  has  acquired  a  brother,  and  \m 
happy. 

160. 

The  young  people  come  from  east  to  wea^— 
DaUs  there.  Brave  men,  handsome  chUdren: 
how  .some  fkmilies  do  flourish  t  A  swaim  of 
cotisins  encountered  one  another  here  at  every 
step;  brotherships  and  friendship  are  concluded; 
the  whole  city  is  in  motion.  A  variety  of  balls 
and  festivities  are  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the 
Golden  Wedding;  even  Ma  dire  mire  will  give 
a  great  dinner-party.  I  shall  probably  not  see 
much  of  this  pleasure  and  gayehr,  since  I  must 
keep  myself  quiet;  but  I  shall  hold  the  joyfol 
feast  in  my  heart. 

Bruno  is  again  in  a  changeable  and  more 
gloomy  humour,  and  the  gladness  is  quenched  in 
Serena's  looks. 

Miss  Hellevi  Hausgiebel  is,  on  this  occasion, 
invaluable  as  counsellor  and  helper  for  the  Dahl 
familv.  She  has  undertaken  the  arrangement  of 
a  series  of  living  pictures,  with  which  the  aged 
Dahls  are  to  be  surprised.  She  has  taken  Lag- 
man  Hok  into  her  councils ;  and  they  drape,  and 
explain,  and  discuss  (dispute  too,  very  likely,  a 
little,  occasionally),  and  arrange,  etc.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  we  shall  see  something  beantifal 
coine  ont  of  it  There  will  be  a  great  mttltkade 
of  people  assembled  at  the  Dahls*  on  the  eve  of 
the  gtiax  day;  and  this  is  as  it  shoald  be.  This 
marriage  must  be  as  publiciv  and  ceremonious- 
ly celebrated,  as  a  first  marriage  sbonld  be  con- 
oacted  quietly  and  modestly.  Then,  people  go 
on  boaiu  to  sail  over  a  sea  where  winds  and 
waves  are  often  stormy;  but  here,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  Golden  Marriage,  they  have  com- 
pleted their  voyage ;  they  have  reached  the  haven, 
and  can  calmly  hoist  the  flag  of  victory. 

Md  chere  mire  comes  to  the  feast  and  I  shall 
have  the  pleasnre  of  keeping  her  for  the  night 
with  me.    I  will  myself  roast  the  cofiiM,  that  sIm 
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taaf  «IUV  in  the  highest  perfection  the  beverage 
■'  viucH  she  prefers  to  all  omen. 

I  hare  a  variety  of  thinn  to  say  to  thee  of  the 
yoimger  branches  of  the  Dahl  mailj,  but  mast 
defer  it  till  after  the  marriage,  when  I  shall  hafe 
more  time ;  but,  in  passing,  I  mast  tell  thee  that 
I  have  selected  a  faTonrile  from  among  them. 
She  is  named  Mattea ;  is  a  tall,  thoroaghly  plain, 
bat  thoroughly  good  creature,  of  twenty  years  of 
age,  who  has  won  my  heart  by  her  joyous,  open- 
heaned  disposition,  her  sincere  lore  for  Serena, 
and  her  splendid  playing  on  the  piano. 

January  91st. 

With  whatever  thon  mayest  be  employed— be 
it  with  the  last  stitch  of  a  stocking,  or  the  last 
word  of  a  compliment,  or  with  the  contemplation 
of  a  portrait,  or  with  a  romance  of  Bulwer,  or  a 
■discourse  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  with  B., 
or  the  preparation  of  a  citron-cream,  or  the  an- 
swer to  a  love-letter — leave  all  in  an  instant,  and 
sit  thee  reverently  doxvn,  and  read  that  chapter 
which  I  am  preparing  to  write,  and  which  is  en- 
tiUed 

THE  GOLDEN  MARRIAGE. 

If  yon  wish  to  leain  the  true  value  of  marriage, 
if  yoa  wish  to  see  what  this  union  may  be  for 
iWA  human  hearts,  and  for  life,  then  observe  not 
the  wedded  ones  in  their  honeymoon,  nor  by  the 
cradle  of  their  first  child ;  not  at  a  time  when 
novelty  and  hope  yet  throw  a  morning  glory  over 
the  young  and  new-bom  world  of  home ;  but  sur- 
_  vey  them  rather  in  the  more  remote  years  of  man- 
'  hood,  when  they  have  proved  the  world  and  each 
-other,  when  they  have  conquered  many  an  error, 
and  many  a  temptation,  in  order  to  become  only 
the  more  united  to  each  other;  when  laboais  and 
cares  are  theirs;  when,  under  the  burden  of  the 
day,  as  well  as  in  hours  of  repose,  they  support 
one  another,  and  find  that  they  are  sufficient  for 
oach  other.  Orsnrvey  them  still  farther  in  life; 
see  them  arrived  at  that  period  when  the  world, 
with  all  its  changes  and  agitations,  rolls  far  away 
Cram  them;  when  every  object  around  them  be- 
comes ever  dimmer  to  them;  when  their  house 
is  stUl,  when  they  are  solitarv,  bat  yet  stand  there 
banf  in  hand,  and  each  reads  in  the  other's  eyes 
oolv  love;  when  they,  with  the  same  memories 
and  the  same  hopes,  stand  on  the  boundaries  of 
another  life,  into  which  they  are  prepared  to  en- 
ter; of  all  tne  desires  of  this  being  retaining  only 
tte  one,  that  they  may  die  on  the  same  day — yes, 
then  behold  the  ml  And,  on  that  account,  turn 
now  to  the  patriarchs,  and  to  the  Gk>lden  Mar- 
riage. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  worth  celebrating, 
thought  I,  as  I  awoke  in  the  morning.  The  sun 
appeared  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  for  it  shone  on 
the  snow-covered  roof  of  the  aged  pair.  I  avail- 
ed myself  of  the  morning  hour,  wrapped  myself 
in  my  cloak,  kissed  Bear,  and  tnioged  forth  to 
cany  my  congratulations  to  the  old  people,  and 
to  see  if  I  coiud  in  anything  be  helpful  to  Serena. 
The  aged  pair  sat  in  the  anteroom,  clad  in  festal 
garb,  each  in  their  own  easy-chair.  Two  snuff- 
boxes, hymn-book,  and  a  large  nosegay  of  fresh 
flowers,  lay  on  the  table.  The  sun  shone  in 
through  snow-white  curtains.  It  was  cheerful 
and  peaceful  in  the  room;  and  the* patriarch  ap- 
peared in  the  sunny  lignt,  as  if  surrounded  by  a 
glory.  With  emotion  1  pronounced  my  congrat- 
alatlon,  and  was  embraced  by  them  as  by  a 
fiuher  and  mother. 

"A  lovely  day,  Madame  Werner  T'  said  the 
'  «<d  gentleman,  as  he  hwked  towards  the  window. 


"Yea,  bcantifiil  indeed!"  I  answered:  "so 
beaatifol  that  the  angels  of  God  must  rejoice  in 
it.    It  is  the  feast  of  love  and  truth  on  the  eartiL" 

The  two  old  people  smiled,  and  reached  each 
other  a  hand.  There  arose  a  great  commotirA 
in  the  haJl.  It  was  the  troop  of  children  aid 
children's  children,  who  all,  in  holyday  garb,  ard 
with  joyoas  looks,  streamed  in  to  bnng  their 
wishes  of  happiness  to  their  venerable  parents. 
It  was  charmmg  to  see  these  groups  of  lovely 
children  cling  round  the  old  people,  like  young 
saplings  round  the  aged  steins.  It  was  charm- 
ing to  see  the  little  rosy  mouths  turned  up  to  kiss, 
the  little  arms  stretching  to  embrace  them,  and 
to  hear  the  clamour  of  loving  words  and  exult- 
ing voices. 

I  availed  mjrselfof  the  moment  quietly  to  re- 
tire and  to  seek  Serena.  I  found  her  in  the 
kitchen,  surrounded  with  people,  and  dealing 
odt  viands :  for  there  was  to-daya  great  distribu- 
tion of  food  and  money  by  the  Dahls  to  the  poor 
of  the  place.  Serena  accompanied  the  gifts  with 
friendly  looks  and  words,  and  won  blessings  for 
her  parents.  When  the  distribution  was  at  an 
end,  Serena  accompanied  me  to  her  room;  there 
I  looked  inquiringly  into  her  friendly  counte- 
nance, and  said,  joyously,  "  Thou  loosest  quite 
happy  to-day,  Serena  1" 

"And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  1"  answered 
she;  "  all  around  me  to-day  are  happy.  My  dear 
old  parents  seem  to-day  to  have  received  their 
youtli  again;  and  yesterday,  thou  shouldst  have 
heard,  Fanny,  as  they  sat  hefore  the  evening  fire, 
and  went  through  their  whole  life,  and  spoke  of 
what  now  stood  before  them — ^it  was  so  beaati- 
ful,  so  solemn  I" 

Miss  Hellevi  Hansgiebel  here  interrupted  as; 
we  mast  follow  her  up  to  the  second  story.  Here 
all  was  dust,  noise,  and  confusion.  One  saloon 
was  in  the  act  of  being  hung  with  drapery  and 
prepared  for  a  ball ;  another  was  preparing  for 
the  proposed  taNeaux,  Miss  Hellevi,  who  al- 
ready saw  in  spirit  how  the  whole  would  be  ar- 
ranged, flew,  lightly  as  a  bird,  among  scaffold- 
ing, cordage,  and  a  thousand  things  which  stood 
about,  whue  she  said,  "  See,  dear  Madame  Wer- 
ner, this  will  be  so,  and  this  so.  Won't  that  be 
good  1    Won't  it  have  a  good  effect  1" 

"  Madame  Werner  I"  called  Lagman  Hok, 
down  iix>m  a  ladder,  on  whose  top  he  stood  aloft, 
with  the  face  of  Don  Auixote,  "  won't  this  light- 
ing-ap  have  a  fine  effect  against  the  yellow  dra- 
pery f 

"ElxceUentI  splendid!"  I  exclaimed,  with  se- 
cret anxiety;  "but,  Lagman  Hok,  that  chande- 
lier will  certainly  fall!  GoodMissHaasgiebell 
this  scaffolding  will  certainly  all  come  down  to- 
gether!" 

The  light  and  lively  Miss  Bird's  Nest  laughed 
at  my  obvious  terror;  and  I  hastened,  my  ears 
deafened  with  the  hammering,  out  of  the  uncom- 
fortable purgatory  which  is  to  condact  to  an 
eesthetic  paradise:  but  I  did  not  the  less  praise 
those  who  there  busied  themselves,  although  I 
had  myself  rather  pluck  roses  without  having 
to  feel  their  thorns.  After  I  had  accompanied 
Serena  to  other  quarters,  and  consulted  with  her 
how  various  things  were  to  be  arranged,  I  took 
my  leave,  with  the  promise  to  be  there  early  in 
the  evening.  But,  oefore  I  set  out,  I  became 
wimess  to  a  ceremonial  scene.  A  deputation 
from  the  corporation  of  the  city  appeared,  in  its 
name,  and  presented  to  the  venerable  pair  a  large 
gilt  silver  cup,  as  a  testimony  of  the  esteem  and 
gratitude  of  their  fellow-citizens.    I  missed  ib 
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«Ur»  min,  in  tbe  place  of  the  maror;  what  a 
MaCdjr  speech  woald  she  not  haTc  deliTered  I 

I  was  glad  at  dumer  to  tell  orer  all  these  things 
to  Bear.  His  moath  watered  to  hold  his  Golden 
Wedding.  To  that  we  probably  shall  not  arrire, 
bat  we  may  possible  attain  oar  silver  one.  Ah  I 
I  wonder  whether  onr  ten  daughters  will  then 
aland  roond  as  1  It  would  be  a  kirely  raarriage- 
garlaod.  Seet  there  has  tallea  a  tear  at  the 
Siongbt  or  it  I 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  erening.  Bear  and  bis 
little  wife  strolled,  an»-in-arm,  to  the  wedding- 
house.  In  the  street  in  which  it  lay  light  bamed 
acainst  light;  one  window  was  lit  up  a&er  an- 
other ;  cressets  bamed  at  the  comers  oi  the  street : 
and  presently  the  street  was  bright  as  dar,  and 
a  great  number  of  people  wandered,  with  glad 
csonlenances,  up  and  down  in  the  still,  uild, 
winter  eveoing.  Tbe  eity  was  ilhimiitated  in 
bononr  of  its  jnttiarchs;  ine  hoMe  of  the  Dahls' 
itsdf  had  a  sombre  look  in  comparison  with  the 
others,  bat  tbe  light  was  within. 

Exactly  a*  we  were  endearooriiig  to  enter  tbe 
gtu,  throngfa  a  crowd  of  people  who  had  colleol- 
«d  then  in  order  to  see  the  arrivals,  my  eye  fell  on 
a  figure  which  stood  among  tbe  rest  It  was 
viapped  in  a  great  black  mantle;  bat  the  two 
iaige  boming  eyes,  which  flashed  forth  from  be- 
neath this  covering,  made  me  start,  and  I  thought, 
involnntarily,  on  Hagar.  In  tbe  same  instant, 
tlM  figure  drew  itselfbadkj  and,  uncertain  whether 
I  was  right  in  my  conjectare,  bat  with  a  secret 
presentiment  of  misfoRtme,  I  entered  the  mar- 
riage-bouse. 

At  the  door  of  tbe  saloon  Serena  met  me.   She 

wore  a  white  garland  in  her  light-brown  hair,  and, 

at  the  sight  of  her,  vanished  every  dark  thought. 

Ah !  how  charming  was  she  not,  this  evening,  in 

the  light,  white  dr^,  with  her  friendly  blue  eyes, 

her  pare  brow,  and  the  heavenly  smile  on  her 

lips  I    Had  I  but  had  the  power  to  paint  her  at 

this  moment  1    As  every  flower  has  its  moment 

of  perfect  beanty,  so  has  a  human  being  moments 

in  which  his  nikhest  and  loveliest  life  blooms 

forth — ^in  which  ne  appears  what  be  aetnally  is 

—what  he  is  in  the  depth  of  God's  inteittions. 

These  fleeting  revelations— for  there  is  nothing 

abiding  on  tiie  earth — these  are  that  which  the 

MMine  artist  seeks  to  lay  b(^  of;  and,  there- 

loK,  it  is  nnjoat  to  say  of  a  snccessftil  portrait, 

especially  that  of  an  intellectual  person,  that  it  is 

flattered.    But  whither  am  I  wanderfn^l    I  was 

apeaking  of  Serena.    She  was  so  friendly,  so 

aaoiable  to  everybody,  and  yet,  I  know  it,  she 

-was  cot  in  herself  happy!    Friends  and  relives 

arrived;  the  rooms  became  filled.    JUdtUre  nin 

«alerad  with  great  stir.    She  was  conducted  by 

Bruno;  and,  akhoagh  blind,  was  as  high  and 

sCatriy  as  ever.    Heartily  she  greeted  the  vener- 

aUe  pair,  wliileabe  said,  witka  loud  voice,  "Old 

IWends  and  old  ways  I  ^  not  ^oit  wiHia^ Ir,  and 

tho^fore  I  an  hare.    I  am  come  to  wish  yon 

humrineas,  n^  Mends,  on- this  yoor  dny  of  honoar. 

'fianerr  om  is  the  aitifiaei  of  his  own  fbrtime,' 

aaya  lite  proverb;  and,  coiMeqiniKly,.if  any  one 

'wooM  qiMstton  wheAer  yen,  mr  two  honoored 

triaacia,  are  happy  to-day.  it  «<oo]d,  I  say,  be  just 

the  auna  as  if  any  one  SMnld  qnestion  whether 

iiim  king  ba  a  nobleman.    It  is  as  certain  as  the 

Amea  in  the  Chnich.    God  bleaa  yon  I"    She 

ahook  tbem  h^rtily  by  the  band. 

Jsme  Maria  was  rid^  dresaed,  fend  emiaUe. 

Brano  was  gloomy.    Ais  dark  eyes  followed 

^MMtaKtlv  the  light  Sfereita,  bat  received  thence 

mo  iHuammtitm.    He  was  aiint  and  intwreried. 
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By  eight  o'clock  all  the  gnests  were  asaembled. 
They  had  drank  tea,  eaten  ice,  and  so  qn,  and 
now  fell  at  once  a  great  silence.  The  two  old 
people  seated  themselves  in  two  easy-chairs, 
'which  stood  near  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the 
saloon,  on  a  richly-embroidered  mat.  Their 
children  and  children's  children  gathered  m  a 
half  circle  round  them.  A  clergyman  of  noble 
presence  stepped  forward,  and  pronounced  an 
oration  on  the  beamy  and  holiness  of  marriage. 
He  conidnded  with  a  reference  to  the  life  of  the 
venerable  pair;  which  was  a  better  sermon  on 
tbe  excellence  of  marriage,  for  life,  and  for  tha 
human  heart,  than  his  speech  itself.  What  bt 
said  was  true  and  toncbing.  There  was  not  a' 
dry  eye  in  the  whida  company.  Bear  and  I  lean- 
ed against  each  other.  A  solemn  and^aflection- 
ate  mood  had  af^ted  all,  and  there  prevailed  a 
deep  silence  throngh  the  nomeroos  assembly,  bat 
it  was  not  that  of  weariness. 

In  the  mean  time,  all  the  preparations  for  the 
second  division  of  the  iesti  val  ware  complete,  and 
thfe  company  aaeendcd  np  the  steps,  covered  with 
matting  to  the  second  story.  Here  the  taUeaux 
were  presented,  whose  beauty  and  grace  exceed- 
ed everything  that  I  had  anticipated.  These,  at 
some  oraxntanity,  I  will  describe.  The  last  con- 
sisted Ota  wdl-arranged  groopof  the  whole  body 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Dahls.  The  chorus  was 
song  daring  the  representation  of  this  UMtaux, 
and  went  of* extremely  well,  especially  when  we 
heard  it  the  second  time.  The  whole  represents 
tioo  gave  general  and  great  pleasure.  As  Mn 
chorus  ceased  for  the  second  time,  and  the  eiir- 
tain  fell  for  the  last  time,  the  doors  of  the  dance- 
saloon  flew  open,  a  daaliag  light  streamed 
thence,  and  a  lively  music  set  all  the  feet  and 
hearts  of  the  young  in  motion.  And  now,  Maria, 
take  out  your  tan  de  Cohgitt  hottle,  and  prepare 
yoonelf  for  a  catastrophe,  which  was  as  startling 
as  it  was  untesthetic.  Realities  are  sometimes 
sadly  prosaic. 

The  oM  Dahl  had  advanced  into  the  dance-sa- 
loon, on  the  arm  of  his  granddanghter ;  the  guests 
followed  in  lively  conversation,  whan  I  suddenly 
became  aware  of  a  movement  in  the  great  chan- 
delier, like  that  which  had  excited  mv  fears  in 
the  f^noon.  Serena,  on  whose  arm  her  grand- 
&ther  leaned,  and  was  speakmg  to  some  of 
those  who  were  near,  stood  at  this  moment  ex- 
actly QBder  it  I  raised  a  cry  of  tenor,  "  Take 
caret  the  sconce  foils  I"  All  eyes  glanced  in 
affllght  upward;  bat,  wiUi  the  speed  of  lightning, 
Brano  daited  forwaitl'  and  liiwd  Serana  out  m 
danger,  in'  the  same  inalant  that  the  splendid 
chandelier,  with  iu  sixty  li^ts  and  thonaaad 
Insms,  fell  with  a  deafening  thnnder.  Bnnio 
himself  received  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head.  He 
turned  pale  and  staggered.  "  Bmno  I  Bmno  I" 
cried  Serena,  with  tne  nnmistakeable  and  heart- 
rending tone  of  love,  and  canghl  him  in  her 
ums  aa  be  fdl  to  the  gtoaad.  He  threw  hia 
armsMoand  h«v,  and  prnsed  her  to  bis  bosom; 
a  blissfol  SKiile,  like  a  sunbeam,  appeared .  oit 
his  conntenuee  aa  ke  spak  and  became  oncon- 
sekma. 

It  is  not  to  bedeaorihad  wkat  a  sensation  this 
created  in  the  company.  In  one  aaomeni,  a  mis- 
fortune, a  'declaration  of  love,  and  a  death— or 
what  most -perfectly  resemhlcd  it  I  one  might 
lose  bte  senses  with  less  than  thisr  I  confess 
that  I  know  little  of  what  now  took  place,  till  I, 
a  nioment  afterward,  fotud  myself  in  a  still  and 
dknly-lighttd  chamber. 

Brano  lay  «qpon  a  sofk.    He  had  been  bled 
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bat  had  not  yet  Ktorofld  to  conseionsness.  Bear 
Mood  by  him,  and  looked  quite  beside  himself. 
Md  JicTC  mire  sapported  his  bead  on  her  lap;  she 
was  silent,  bnt  the  tears  streamed  from  her  blind 
eyes,  and  rolled  slowly  over  her  colonrless 
cheeks.  Not  far  distant  sat  Madame  Dahl,  and 
Serena  lay  before  her  on  her  knees,  and  hid  her 
&ee  in  her  bosom;  their  arms  were  thrown 
round  each  other.  The  old  gentleman  stood 
near,  his  eyes  riveted  on  his  child ;  and  I  stood 
also  by  them,  speaking  consoling  words  to  the 
nearly  unconscious  Serena. 

"  where  is  she  1",  exclaimed  Bruno,  awaking 
oat  of  his  deathlike  stupor,  bat  not  yet  perfectly 
in  possession  of  his  senses.  "  Ah  I  where  is 
she  1  I  had  her  in  my  arms — she  was  mine — it 
was  so  beautiful.  Thus  let  me  die  I  Serena  1" 
exclaimed  he,  still  more  passionately,  "  where 
an  thoo  1  My  bride,  wilt  thou  let  the  world  sep- 
arate as  1  The  world — men — what  are  ihey  to 
us  1  We  stand  now  in  the  choir  of  the  temple 
of  God,  and  the  angels  sing  over  as  the  highest 
benediction.  Whither  ait  thou  fled  1  Oh,  thou 
hast  taken  my  heart  away  with  thee !  Now  is 
my  bosom  so  empty  I  Serena,  come  back  I  Give 
me  life  again,  Serena !" 

"  Oh,  that  is  dreadful  I  dreadful  I"  whispered 
Serena,  bat  embraced  more  closely  the  support 
whose  support  she  was.  Bruno  had  now  raised 
himself.  He  now  saw  Serena  and  the  rest ;  and 
with  a  vehemence  which,  whether  it  were  the 
remains  of  the  confusion  of  his  senses,  or  pro- 
ceeded from  his  own  fiery  nature,  which  would 
now  burst  through  every  obstacle  to  its  goal,  I 
know  not ;  but  he  exclaimed,  *'  Ah  I  I  see,  I  see 
how  it  is.  Yon  woald  conceal  her ;  you  would 
separate  her  from  me !  But  why  would  yon  do 
this  1  Wherefore  would  you  separate  two  hearts 
which  have  been  alreaily  united  from  their  child- 
hood 1  Do  it  not  Rather  make  this  a  day  of 
blessing.  Oh  I  give  me  to-day  Serena  as  my 
bride." 

"  This  is  not  the  proper  moment  to  speak  of 
such  matters,"  interrupted  the  old  man,  half  an- 
gry, half  in  emotion ;  "  another  time." 

"  And  why  not  now  1"  interposed  Bruno,  more 
vehemently,  intensely,  irresistibly.  "  Why  not 
tWs  evening  make  my  life  tolerable  1  Why  not 
already,  to-day,  bind  me  to  yoa  by  everlasting 
cratitudel  Oh,  to-day,  to-day,  give  me  Serena ! 
I  will  not  take  yoar  darling  from  you — let  my 
bouse  be  yours ;  let  me  partake  with  her  the  care 
of  your  old  age.  Dear  mother  "  he  inntinned, 
while  he  seized  Madame  Dahl's  nand,  and  bathed 
it  with  his  tears,  "good,  venerable  mother,  fear 
nothing  for  your  child ;  and  as  yon  have  experien- 
ced that  the  affection,  truth,  and  reverence  of  a 
hosband  make  the  felicity  of  a  wife,  give  me  (o- 
daySerena !" 

The  two  old  people  looked  at  each  other  and 
at  Serena.  She  stood  between  them,  white  as 
the  roses  in  her  garland,  with  downcast  eyes, 
evidently  desiring  to  kneel  and  offer  herself— but 
•t  \i'hich  altar  t    That  was  the  question. 

A  pause  ensued;  a*d  now  arose  Ma  chin 
mirt,  pale,  solemn,  bat  not  proad,  and  thus  spoke : 
"Every  one  acts  best  in  his  own  afl^airs,  and 
therefore  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  abstain  from  in- 
terference in  this;  but,  as  the  mother,  I  will  now 
Say  one  word  for  my  son.  I  have  till  now  done 
very  little  to  make  him  happy,  and  it  is  very  lit- 
tle that  I  can  yet  do,  since — Afa  cAire  mire  laid 
her  hand  on  her  eyes,  while  she  obvionsly  con- 
tended with  her  emotion.  She  soon  began  again, 
with  firmer,  though  with  a  softer  tone.     "I 


speak  not  to  persuade  von,  my  honoured  friend* 
and  neighbours ;  I  will  only  tell  you  this,  ihat^ 
my  son  has,  of  lake,  made  me  rich  amends  for 
that  in  which  he  offended  me  in  his  youth.  It 
is  my  belief,  my  persuasion,  that  he,  moreover, 
will  do  honour  to  his  country,  that  he  deserves 
the  best  of  wives,  and  that,  in  every  respect,  h« 
will  make  her  happy.  My  son  has  long  made 
me  the  confidant  of  his  afiection,  and  has  receiv- 
ed  my  approbation  and  blessing  thereon.  So, 
my  dear  Iriends  and  neighbours,  I  will  merely 
say  that,  if  you  see  ^ood  to  give  your  giana- 
daughter  to  my  son,  it  is  my  opinion  that  yoa 
will  act  wisely  and  welL  And,  for  the  happi- 
ness that  you  will  thus  bestow  upon  my  son,  shall 
I,  his  mother,  to  my  latest  days,  be  thankful  t» 
the  Lord,  and,  neit  to  the  Lord,  to  you." 

Ma  chire  mire's  words  are  never  withoat  their 
effect ;  and  in  this  moment,  as  she  stood,  blind 
and  beseeching — for  this  expression  lay  in  b«r 
onusoally  soft  tone — in  this  moment  her  word» 
made  a  aeeper  impression  than  ever.  Another 
circumstance  must  also  have  operated  on  the 
old  Dahls.    Serena  had,  although  involuntarily, 

fiven  a  public  evidence  of  her  love  for  Bruno. 
t  was  perfectly  evident  to  them  that  the  embrace- 
which  united  tbem  would,  on  the  following  day, 
be  circulated  through  the  city  and  the  whole 
coimtry  abroad.  Bruno  had  withdrawn  himselT 
a  step  or  two ;  he  seized  the  hand  of  his  mother 
and  convey«l  it  to  his  lips.  The  old  Dahls  took 
that  of  Serena,  and  said,  "  Wilt  thou,  wishest 
thou  to  be  his,  Serena  1  Wilt  thoa  to-day — now 
— give  him  thy  hand  1" 

"  Yes  !"  whispered  Serena's  lips.  "  Oh,  mjr 
parents — ^if  you  are  willing— if  you  allow  it-— 
yes  I" 

"  Now,  then,  in  God's  name,"  exclaimed  the 
old  man,  "Brano  Mansfeld,  receive  the  hand 
of  your  bridfe  I"    ' 

"  Serena  mine  t"  cried  Bruno,  with  a  voice 
that  went  through  heart  and  soul,  and  sprang  U> 
her.  The  old  people  yet  held  her  back.  "  Take 
her,  then,  make  her  happy  I"  said  they,  with  a 
voice  which  trembled  with  emotion.  "  She  i» 
our  youngest,  dearest  child — the  joy  of  our  old 
age ;  she  never  acted  contrary  to  our  wishes." 
Tears  fell  on  their  withered  cheeks,  and  their 
trembling  hands  held  Serena  yet  fast.  "  Remove 
her  not  from  us:  let  her  close  our  eyes;  bewoithy- 
of  her-^ove  her— make  her  happy  I" 

"Happy I"  exclaimed  Bruno,  as  he  took  her 
almost  forcibly  from  her  parents,  and  clasjied 
her  to  his  bosom:  "  happy !  as. sure  as  I  hope,, 
through  her,  for  God's  mercy."    Bruno  led  Se- 
rena to  his  mother,  and  said,  "Bless  us,  my  dear 
mother."    Ma  Mre  mire  had  nearly  forgot  her- 
wonted  stately  solemnity,  and,  with  a  voice  bro-r 
ken  with  emotion,  blessed  her  children.    Here- 
npon  Bnmo  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  for 
some  seconds  let  his  head  rest  on  her  bosom.    It 
was  beautiful  to  see  them  thus  stand.    Ailer- 
ward,  Md  ckire  mire  and  the  old  Dahls  gave  each 
other  their  hands,  and  some  cordial  words  were 
on  both  sides  spoken.    "And  now  to  the  an- 
nouncement," exclaimed  the  old  man,  who  seem- 
ed to  desire  to  dissipate  his  feelings.    "  To-day 
mast  all  joys  be  common.     Gome,  my  wife! 
come,  my  dear  children  I    Listen,  there^  good 
friends,  relatives,  listen !    My  friends,"  cned  the 
old  man,  with  a  cheerful  voice,  "  I  have  now  to 
announce  to  you  a  betrothal ;  and  to  beg  your 
good  wishes  for  ray  granddaughter,  Serena,  and 
her  bridegroom,  Bruno  Mansfeld  I"    It  was  as 
if  another  chandelier  had  falleiL    Never,  prob- 
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ably,  were  tbe  inliabitaiits  M  the  good  eiqr  of 

W ,  within  the  apace  of  one  hour,  so  orer- 

whelmed  with  astonishmeDt.  This  moment,  a 
declaration  of  lore  and  a  death-blow;  the  next, 
lesnrrection  and  betrothal  1 

A  load  mannnr  of  amaze  and  eongratalaiion 
went  through  the  maltttnde.  Bat  I  beheld  that 
not  all  coantenances  were  congratalatory.  I 
■aw  long  and  dissatisfied  faces;  and  I  believe 
that  Brono  perceived  it  too,  for  bis  dark  eyes 
flashed,  for  a  moment,  like  two  lightning  flashes, 
•CTDtiniungljr  throttgn  the  assembly ;  the  thnn- 
derboU  on  his  forehead  stood  sharp;  the  eye- 
brows di«w  threateningly  together ;  and  he  chan- 
ged coloar.  Ma  cAire  mire  stood  forward,  and 
intended,  I  fancy,  to  make  a  speech ;  bat  1  felt 
the  necessity  of  sparing  this  to  Serena  and  Bru- 
no, and  on  that  accoant  sprang  oat  and  exclaim- 
ed, blimtly,  "  Now,  Ood  be  praised  1  now  I  see 
the  prospect  of  another  Qolden  Marriage;  and  I 
hope,  in  fifty  years,  to  be  able  to  wish  yoa,  Bra- 
no  and  Serena,  heartily  as  mach  happiness  as 
now!" 

My  forwardness  had  a  good  effect.  Ma  chire 
nun  let  foil  her  idea,  and  so  many  congratula 
tion*  came  crowding  in  between  that  she  never 
took  It  ap  again.  In  the  mean  tique,  I  stole  out. 
I  had  said,  "Ood  be  praised  I"  bat  vet,  false  soul, 
I  did  not  think  so.  I  felt  excited,  uighteDed,  and 
filled  with  gloomy  foiebodinga^  I  sought  Bear; 
be  sought  me ;  and  we  met.  "  What  ails  thee  1" 
said  he,  and  looked  at  me  with  terror.  ''Ah  I 
Bear,  I  am  uneasy,  anwell,  ill.  Now,  indeed, 
they  are  betrothed  I  Ah  I  don't  make  such  hor- 
rible iaces  I  It  is  not  a  langbiog  matter  I" 
"I  don't  laogh  at  that,  but  at—" 
"  At  me ;  veiy  likely  I    It  were  better  that  you 

Eta  remedy  lor  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Bear! 
are  betrotbeal  She,  the  good^  the  angeli- 
/  pure;  and  he,  the — Ah  I  it  cannot  be  well  I 
They  will  not  be  happy.  What  will  be  the  end 
of  it  1  Brano  is  certainly  not  worthy  of  her  I 
He  is  only  half  human ;  and  will  he  ever  become 
wholly  sor 

Without  giving  me  any  reply,  Bear  led  me 
into  that  cabinet  in  which  Bruno  bad  now  re- 
ceived Serena's  hand.  He  sat  himself  gravelv 
down ;  tore  a  leaf  out  of  his  pocket-book ;  took 
lu's  pencil,  and  I  asked,  "Wilt  thou  write  a 
poem  1    'Then  it  is  certainly  the  death  of  me  I" 

"  I  am  writing  a  prescription  for  thee,"  added 
he^with  the  same  phlegm. 

He  wrote  out  and  gave  me  these  words  to 
read,  "Men,  who  do  not  believe  the  Word,  are, 
by  the  society  of  women,  saved  without  the 
Worf." 

«  Bear  I"  said  I,  as  I  embraced  him,  "  thou  art 
the  best  and  wisest  doctw  in  the  world  1" 

"It  is  never  so  far  between  mountains  but 
that  hearts  meet  each  other,"  cried  Ma  Mre  mirt, 
at  the  door.  "  Listen,  my  children  I  you  have 
;>ol  vet  wished  me  joy,  and  yet  I  Cucy  that  it 
would  repay  the  trouble.  I  have  now  gained 
another  amiable  daughter ;  I  am  a  happy  moth- 
er;  sit  down  with  me,  and  let  tu  talk  or  the  fa- 
Ivre  couple." 

We  did  so.  Ma  Mre  mire  drove,  with  her 
plans,  far  into  the  future ;  and  the  pictarea  which 
•he  saw  were  distinct.  It  appeared  to  be  with 
ber  as  with  many  who  are  bbnd :  as  the  vision 
of  the  body  is  darkened,  that  of  the  mind  be- 
comes so  much  the  clearer  and  more  cheerful. 
There  we  sat  pleasantly  together  till  supper. 
Tb»  was  served  on  various  little  tables  in  three 
At  the  table  where  the  patriarchs  sat 


were  also  Bruno  and  Serena,  Ma  dire  mire, 
Lagman  Hok,  the  clergyman,  Bear,  I,  and  some 
others.  We  were  tolerably  still  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  meal,  and  1  began  to  fancy  that 
this  feast  would  pass  over  without  Mi  dire  mire 
having  made  a  speech  in  honour  of  it.  But,  af- 
ter the  turkey,  Lagman  Hok  raised  his  glass, 
and  be^ed  permission  tu  driok  a  siiU.  All  were 
attentive ;  and,  with  a  low  voice,  and  a  mild  but 
confident  gaze  fixed  on  the  patriarchs,  he  thus 
spoke :  "  Lyres  and  floweis  were  woven  into  the 
mat  on  which  our  honoured  friends  this  evening 
beard  the  woids  of  blessing  pronounced  over 
them.  They  are  the  symbols  of  harmony  and 
felicity,  and  these  are  the  Penates  of  the  house. 
That  they  surround  you,  venerable  friends !  in 
this  festive  hour,  we  cannot  regard  as  a  mere 
accident.  I  seemed  tu  understand  their  mute 
language,  and  as  if  I  heard  them  say  to  you, 
'  We  are  here  at  home.  You  have,  during  your 
tmion,  so  welcomed  and  cherished  us,  that  we 
can  never  more  forsake  you.  Your  age  shall 
be  like  your  youth  1" 

The  beautiful  toast  was  hailed  with  universal 
joy,  and  drunk  to  the  touched  and  smiling  patri- 
archs. "  Now  I  bear  that  Hdk  there  \"  said  Ma 
Mre  mire/  and,  as  if  struck  with  an  electrical 
shock,  she  jogged  my  arm,  saying,  "Fill  my 
glass  1"  pusheaback  her  chair  with  a  great  noise, 
coughed,  and  spoke  as  follows :  "  Love  is  more 
than  bow  and  spear.  Love  pierces  through  the 
shield  and  mail.  Love  finds  out,  unerringly,  the 
way.  It  brought  the  first  human  pairtogettier; 
it  will  also  bring  together  the  last.  For  genuine 
love  is  not  (xerman,  French,  or  Swedish ;  it  is 
not,  indeed,  of  the  earth,  it  is  heavenly ;  and  of- 
fers us  here  the  hand,  in  older  to  conduct  us  to 
the  great  marriage  yonder  above.  The  man  and 
wife,  who  here  are  united  in  true  love,  and  in 
true  love  walk  together,  will  there  sit  beside  each 
other.  And  well  may  I,  to-day,  say,  with  the 
mother  of  King  Lemuel,  '  Ah !  tnou  son  of  my 
life,  to  whom  a^virtuoos  wife  is  given,  she  is  far 
more  noble  than  the  most  precious  pearls ;  she 
will  make  sweet  to  thee  all  the  davs  of  thy  life.' 
My  eyes  are  become  dark,  but  my  heart  becomes 
light  in  my  son's  future,  and,  on  that  account, 
rejoices  with  great  joy,  as  I  now  drink  iksl  to  my 
son  and  his  betrothed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  skSl 
to  his  future  parents,  my  valued  Mends  and 
neighbours." 

Bruno  generally  looks  fidgety  when  his  moth- 
er commences  a  speech;  but  now  this  feeling 
was  expelled  by  another,  and  he  regarded  her 
with  a  look  so  fall  of  love  as  I  had  never  yet  seen 
him. 

"  What  will  Bear  say  V  thought  I,  as  Ma  ckire 
mire  had  drunk  skil:  "  now  it  is  his  turn ;  and  he 
is  really  no  orator."  To  my  great  consternation, 
he  said,  "  Now  it  is  my  wife's  turn ;  I  will  drink 
the  concluding lia."  "  Horrible  Bear !"  thought 
I,  quite  confounded ;  I  collected  myself,  however, 
and  said,  "  Love  is  unchangeable :  a  deal  for  the 
oldest  and  the  youngest  pair  in  the  company." 
"  Bravo,  Franztska !"  cried  Ma  ckire  mire.  Now 
followed  the  sk^  so  thick  and  fast  on  each  other, 
that  I  kept  no  account  of  them.  I  longed  that 
the  turn  might  come  to  Bear;  but  it  never  came, 
for  now  drew  near  the  company  from  the  other 
tables  and  rooms,  one  afler  the  other,  with  filled 
Champagne  glasses,  and  speeches  were  made, 
iksis  drunk,  and  some  truly  beautiful  occasional 
verses  sung,  which  gave  the  old  Dahls  great 
pleasure;  and,  with  tUl  this.  Bear  and  the  con- 
cluding dial  were  forgotten.    The  whole  corn- 
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peny  rose  Awn  the  table  with  a  general  thnnder 
of  hurrahs  I  I  did  not  omit  to  upbraid  Bear  with 
his  sbabtijr  escape  from  the  toast ;  but  he  protest- 
ed that  he  really  had  prepared  a  very  loog  and 
reiy  poetical  speech,  which  he  wished  especial- 
ly to  retain  till  the  end,  that  he  might  put  to  the 
sto^drinking,  as  it  were,  its  crown ;  and  that  he 
lamented  sorely  that  the  company,  and  pre-emi- 
nently himself,  had  suffered  the  loss  of  it.  I  beg- 
ged him,  at  least,  to  favour  me  with  the  begin- 
ning of  it;  but  he  replied  that  he  was  no  friend 
to  beginnings  without  endings,  and  that  the  t!me 
would  not  now  admit  of  the  latter,  and  that  I  did 
not  seem  sufficiently  to  hold  his  oratory  in  hoo- 
oor  to  listen  worthily  to  it,  and  so  on. 

Immediately  after  suppisr,  the  English  dance 
commenced.  It  was  most  lively,  and  no  one  dan- 
ced so  actively  and  lightly  as  Miss  Hellevi 
Hau%iebel>  With  the  English  dance,  accord- 
ing to  Serena's  prudent  arrangement,  the  festivi- 
ties were  at  an  end  exactly  at  midnight;  for  she 
feared  a  later  hour  would  too  much  fatigue  her 
grand-parents.  The  long  ceremony  of  expressing 
thanks  and  taking  leave  was  exhausting  enough, 
although  it  was  enlivened  by  much  cordiality. 
In  the  very  moment  when  the  hall  swarmed  with 
people  like  an  anthill — ladies  who  were  wrapping 
themselves  in  their  cloaks,  gentlemen  who  were 
Hunting  their  galDcha — Ma  chin  mire  fell  on  one 
of  her  merry  whims.  Already  muffled  in  her 
"Jaiuuirwt,  and  her  wolf-skin  shoes,  she  asked 
for  a  violin,  and  played  vigorously  an  animated 
Polsia.*  Everybody  was  startled;  bnt,  in  the 
next  instant,  came  a  sort  of  dance  madness  over 
them  all.  They  danced  in  cloaks  and  great- 
coats ;  they  sprang  hither  and  thither,  across  and 
around;  itwasallTaughterandmerriment.  They 
danced  in  the  hall,  they  danced  on  the  steps;  they 
had  much  ado  to  leave  off  dancing  in  the  very 
street. 

Durine  the  general  rush  and  chaos  of  joy,  I 
Mole  forth  to  see  where  were  Bruno  and  Serena, 
for  they  were  not  among  the  rest.  I  went  from 
room  to  room;  and,  in  one  of  the  most  remote, 
where  the  tumult  of  the  dancing  came  but  as  a 
soA  murmur,  I  beheld  two  figures,  a  dark  and  a 
light  one.  The  dark  one  was  Bruno:  be  kneel- 
ed before  the  light  one,  Serena;  and  she  stooped 
towards  him,  and  said,  softly,  "  Thou." 

"  Thou  I"  a  beautiful  word  I  I  seemed  for  the 
irst  time  to  anderstaod  its  fall  harmony,  and  I 
hastened  to  say  it  immediately  to  Bear:  and  so 
irell  bad  I  hit  tne  tone  and  expression  or  Serena, 
that  be  instantly  understood  me,  and  said  also  to 
me,  "Thou I" 

Md  dtire  min  had  played  the  last  couple  otu, 
and  DOW  called  for  me  loudly.  Exactly  as  I  en- 
lered  the  lobby,  which  was  full  of  people,  my  eye 
fell  again  on  tne  same  dark  figure,  with  the  same 
gloomily-flaming  eyes,  which  had  terrified  me 
00  entering  the  house,  bat  again  drew  back ;  and 
as,  in  sudden  zeal,  I  determined  to  follow  it,  to 
make  certain  that  my  suspicions  were  right,  I 
was  stopped  by  Bear;  who  is  as  careful  of  me  as 
the  Israelites  were  oi^the  Ark,  and  does  not  wish 
me  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  With 
an  "Ah!"  in  my  heart,  I  followed  Ma  Mre  mire 
Into  the  carriage.  Yet  burned  the  lights  and  fla- 
med the  cressets  along  the  streets.  Ma  cUre 
min  could  discern  their  glimmer,  and  was  in 
Ugh  spiriut,  and  talkative.  Many  a  pithy  prov- 
erb issued  from  her  mouth  in  honour  of  this  re- 
markable day.  She  concluded  a  long  speech  in 
praiw  of  the  old  Dahls  with  these  three:  "It  is 
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not  SO  easy  to  leap  into  God's  kingdom."  "Il« 
that  will  gather  roacit  .^.nst  not  be  afraid  of  the 
thorns."  "He  that  sows  virtue  reaps  a  good 
name." 


CHAPTER  XXUI. 

W ,  Fcinurry  8(«. 

Ybstebdat  there  was  a  great  baJ  at  the  town 
house,  wbich  the  city  gave  in  honour  of  its  patri 
archs.  "  Thou  must  go  to  it,"  said  1  to  Bear. 
"  I  must  not  go  to  it, "be  replied ;  "  I  mean  to  stay 
at  home,  and  dance  a  pa»-de-Jeux  with  my  wife." 
I  made,  at  first,  some  objections,  but  was  obliged 
to  yield;  and,  m  the  joy  of  our  hearts,  we  actu- 
ally danced  a  minuet,  lo  which  I  sang,  and  Bear 
hummed  the  bass.  I  then  sat  down  to  work  on 
my  little  prophets— yon  alreadv  know  what  this 
naihe  signifies;  Bear  opened  his  conversation- 
box,  which  always  rejoices  me  greatly,  and,  out 
of  his  copious  treasures  of  the  experience  of  life 
and  men,  he  brought  forth  many  a  precious  sam- 
ple. I  have  written  down  some  of  bis  relations, 
and  will  send  them  to  thee  another  time,  li  is  a 
great  happiness,  Maria,  when,  in  a  good  husband, 
one  also  possesses  a  piece  of  good  company.  At 
the  Dahls,  the  wedding  is  already  talked  of;  Bra- 
no  drives  on  with  his  love  and  his  arrant  wilful- 
ness— he  must  pandon  the  expression.  It  is  al- 
ready determinea  that  it  shall  take  place  in  May, 
and  that  my  good  friend  Mattea  shall  take  Sere- 
na's place  with  the  old  Dabls.  Serena  will  di- 
vide herself  between  Ramm  and  her  grand-pa- 
rents. She  is  the  most  amiable  bride,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  good  friend,  and  the  same  excel- 
lent daughter,  as  befure.  She  is  still  the  same 
shy  woman  that  she  was  before  the  betrothal, 
and  will  probably,  as  a  wife,  continue  equally 
so ;  yet  her  behaviour  to  Bruno  is  so  fascinating 
that  it  compels  him  almost  to  worship  her.  What 
else  shall  I  say  of  Bruno  1  He  is  good,  and  not 
good;  happy,  and  not  happy;  day  and  night, 
sunshine  and  storm-clouds,  continually  alternate 
in  him.  He  appears  to  me  to  be  like  a  man  who 
f^els  that  he  does  not  deserve  his  happiness,  and, 
therefore,  is  partly  at  strife  with  himself,  and  in 
part  fears  that  bis  happiness  will  be  plucked  from 
him.     May  1  be  incorrect  in  my  opinion. 

To^ay  he  came  into  Serena's  room,  as  I  was 
there ;  but  she  was  absent.  He  said  a  few  words 
10  me,  but  soon  appeared  to  forget  that  I  was  in 
the  room.  He  looked,  at  Serena's  books,  her 
paintings,  her  sewing  apparatus,  with  a  kind  of 
painful  tenderness ;  he  looked  around  the  room, 
and  said  soflly,  as  to  himself,  "  Innocence!  pari- 
ty! pace!"  He  took  a  little  light-green  silk 
handkerchief  which'  Serena  often  wears,  kissed  ' 
it,  and  hid  bit  face  in  it;  he  then  rose  hastily, 
and  went  out.  I  looked  at  the  little  shawl ;  it  wa* 
wet  with  tears.  "Pe^ce!"  said  Bruno,  and  sigh- 
ed so  deeply,  so  painfully.  Ah  I  peaee  he  has 
not.  He  cannot  be  absent  from  Serena ;  but  in  her 
company  he  cannot  find  peaee.  He  comes  and 
goes  continually,  three  times  a  day.  He  mani- 
fests a  love  for  her  whose  vehemence  he  moder- 
ates only  for  her  sake;  he  heaps  presents  upon 
her,  which  she  accepts  only  for  his;  hot  his  dis- 
quiet obviously  grieves  her.  "  What  the  d — I  is 
this  for  a  riving  and  driving !  I  don't  see  the  use 
of  it,"  muttered  Bear,  just  now,  on  thjs  subject. 
"  It  Is  far  better  to  sit  qirietly  and  eat  one's  sweet 
groats,  is  it  noti"  said  I,  as  I  set  a  dish  of  steam- 
ing  groats  on  our  supper-table.  "Yes,  when 
one's  own  little  sweetest  of  wives  etti  with  one.* 
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I  vas  quite  satisfied  with  the  politeness,  diongh 
il  breathed  somewhat  of  a  groat^warmth.  But 
eren  this  warmth  must  be  cherished  and  esteem- 
ed ;  wiifaont  it  the  myrtle-tree  of  wedlocic  does  not 
nourish  in  the  North  here. 

Febniary  ViA. 

A  borribie  event  has  occurred  at  the  Dahls'. 
A  night  is  since  then  passed,  ^et  my  hand  still 
trembles  so  that  I  cannot  {tiide  my  pen  with 
steadiness.    Ah !  my  forebodings. 

Last  evening  Bear  and  I  were  with  our  friends. 
Bear  &at  with  the  old  people ;  Serena  and  Bruno 
were  in  the  next  room.  1  also  was  there.  I  sat 
at  the  piano,  and  played  some  sacred  pieces 
which  I  bad  recently  received.  By  degrees  I 
played  lower,  and  inade  longer  pau.ses;  for  \ 
caught  words  which  riveted  my  whole  attention. 
Bruno  had  been  this  evening  in  an  unusually 
ffloomy  mood,  and  I  heard  ^rena,  who  sat  by 
nim,  ask  him  what  was  the  cause  of  it,  with  those 
■weet,  affectionate  words,  which  woman's  love 
dictates;  and  he  answenad, 

"  I  had  last  night  a  wretched  dream,  the  mem- 
ory of  which  still  oppresses  me." 

"A  dream!" 

"Yes,  a  dream.    Shall  I  relate  it  to  thee  1" 

"  yes,  certainly." 

"  Well,  then,  Serena,  I  dreamed  that  thou  wert 
nnr  wile.  Tbon  wert  my  own,  the  companion 
of  my  life,  the  half  of  myself,  and  I — was  not 
happy.  Years  had  flown  over;  thou  wert  mine ; 
I  loved  thee,  as  now,  aiul,  if  possible,  still  more. 
We  had  enjoyed  quiet  days :  we  had  already  oft- 
en beheld  the  ran  set  and  the  stars  rise  over  the 
Helga  Sea;  in  the  shade  of  night,  I  had  enclosed 
thee  in  my  arms,  I  had  reposed  on  thy  bosom, 
but  I — was  not  happy-  I  dreamed  that  it  was 
again  evening.  Tite  stars  arose  one  after  the 
other,  and  mirrored  their  quiet  beams  in  the  qui- 
et waves ;  the  heaven  was  clear,  and  the  wood 
lay  still  and  brooding.  Thou  wert  my  wife; 
thou  wen  in  my  aims;  but  I  had  not  peace. 
Tiiere  was  in  my  heart  a  dull  pain,  as  of  fester- 
ing wounds — for  the  soul,  Serena,  can  have  such 
wounds — but  of  this  thou  knowest  nothing;  and, 
to  still  the  agony,  I  pmsed  thee  to  my  heart,  but 
it  was  onlv  the  more  torturing.  I  seem  to  feel  it 
yet— lay  day  hand  here,  Serena  I" 

Bnmo  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded. "  There  was  a  change.  I  found  myself 
akme  in  the  park  at  Ramm.  I  chased  a  stag, 
and  my  houius  panned  him  with  open,  blood- 
thiisty  months.  1  also  was  thirsty :  I  seemed  to 
thirst  for  blood.  Over  bill  and  dale,  throagh 
wood  and  meadow,  drove  furiously  the  chase. 
It  was  a  wild  hunt.  From  glen  to  glen,  from 
thicket  to  thicket,  I  puniied  the  flying  stag. 
Hours  flew  by ;  the  stag  sped  on— I  followed — 
the  do^  howled  in  incessant  eagerness ;  it  seem- 
ed as  if  the  chase  never  would  come  to  an  end. 
The  hounds  grew  weary;  I  wearied  not;  my 
horse  tired,  but  I  spurred  him  forward;  a  demon 
chased  me,  and  I  chased  the  stag,  and  ever  more 
burning  grew  my  thirst. 

"  For  a  moment  the  chase  ceased ;  I  had  lost 
sight  of  the  slag ;  but,  as  I  emerged  aom  a  thick- 
et, I  suddenly  saw  him  stooping  at  a  brook  to 
drink.  He  was  not  far  from  me,  but  thirst  and 
weariness  overcame  fear;  he  stood  still  and  drank. 
I  shot  him  down.  The  report  of  the  gun  gave 
new  life  to  my  dogs;  they  sprung  forward,  seized 
the  legs  of  the  stag,  and  entangled  his  antlers  in 
the  bashes.  I  flung  myself  from  my  horse,  and 
flew  to  give  my  victim  his  death-stroke.  Al- 
Teaoy  I  held  my  knife  at  his  throat,  when  he 


turned  on  me  his  beaatiful,  dying  eyes,  full  of 
tears,  and  gazed  on  me  with  a  sorrowful  antl  re- 
proachful look.  I  felt,  as  it  were,  a  dagger  thrust 
m  my  heart;  and,  dumb  and  gloomy,  I  looked 
into  those  eyes,  which,  every  moment,  became 
more  human.  At  length — ob,  horrible!  I  saw 
that  those  eyes  were  thy  eyes,  Serena — it  was 
thou  whom  I  had  murdered.  It  was  thou,  it  was 
thou,  who  thus  gazed  on  me !  Almighty  God ! 
if  ever  thy  look — " 

"Bruno!  Bruno!"  Sereita  tenderly,  anfl  much 
excited,  exclaimed,  "whv  talk  in  this  manner  1  ~ 
It  was  but  a  dream ;  and  a  tn^'y  hateful  and  ir- 
rational dream.  Look  at  me,  Bruno ;  no,  turn 
not  thine  eyes  away;  look  at  me,  and  see  that 
never,  never  can  such  a  gaze  from  my  eyes  fall 
on  thee.  Ah  I  that  thou  didst  but  truly  know, 
truly  feel,  how  impossible  it  is  I  Hear  Bruno ! 
I  have  also  a  dream  to  relate,  and  a  dream  ot 
truer  augury  than  ihine.  I  dreamed,  Bruno,  that 
the  world  was  frozen,  frozen  to  ice.  There  was 
no  more  sun,  no  greenness  on  the  earth,  no  blue 
in  heaven ;  in  their  stead  was  black  and  empty 
space.  Magnificent  palaces,  woods,  and  mount- 
ams,  stood  yet,  but  were  converted  into  ice. 
Strange  and  fearful  lights,  whose  origin  men  did 
not  see,  and  which  diffused  no  warmth,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  threw  long  and  hideous  shadows, 
wandered  about  among  the  ice-forms.  All  life 
was  destroyed,  two  human  creatures  excepted, 
who  yet  breathed  with  warm  and  beating  hearts 
in  th&  marble  world ;  and  these  two,  Bruno,  were 
thou  and  I.  Solitarily  we  glided  through  long 
colonnades  of  ice:  we  touched  not  the  earth,  bat 
yet  were  not. in  a  condition  to  raise  ourselves 
aboveit.  Ouffuturewastobe — slowly  to  ftweze, 
the  last  of  all  living  creatures. 

"Thy  heart  was  bitter,  my  fiiend,  and  thy 
cheek  was  pale.  As  the  lights  came,  and  threw 
menacing  shadows  against  thee,  thy  arm  was 
stretched  out  as  to  do  battle  with  them,  and  thy 
voice  raised  wild  reverberations.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  this  congealed  world,  in  the  midst  of 
this  night  of  horrors  and  of  death,  I  felt  a  warmth 
in  my  heart  which  no  ice,  and  no  time  appeared 
able  to  extinguish.  There  was,  as  it  were,  a 
springing  fountain  of  life  in  it,  which  diffused 
itself  through  my  whole  being,  and  endowed  me 
with  a  higher  strength  than  1  bad  possessed  in 
the  sunny,  vernal  days  of  the  earth.  I  loved  thee 
more  intensely  than  ever,  Bruno !  It  was  to  me 
a  genuine  jov,  with  thee  and  for  thee  to  suffer; 
and,  as  thy  neart  became  quiet  and  warm  on 
mine,  and  thy  cheek  less  pale,  then  I  felt  an  as- 
surance that  it  was  given  to  me  to  offer  my  life 
for  thine,  and  with  the  warmth  of  my  heart  to  de- 
fend thee  against  the  cold  and  horror-shapes  of 
darkness.  I  felt  myself  in  this  thought  so  happy, 
so  perfectly  happy,  that  I  awoke.  My  dream 
was  at  an  end,  hut  clearly  did  I  feel  what  I  had 
experienced  in  my  vision  I  and  I  have  felt  it  often, 
and  still  feel,  that!  could  bear  a  great  pain  for  thee, 
because  I  could  then  make  thee  better  understand 
how  sincerely  I  love  thee." 

"Oh  God!"  said  Bruno,  with  a  soft  voice,  but 
with  an  expression  of  agonized  pain,  "oh  God! 
how  little  do  I  deserve  a  love  like  this ;  how  un- 
'worthy — Serena,  thou  sweetest  angel  I  thou  who 
shalt  be  my  wife — " 

"Never  lihall  she  be  it!"  cried  a  wild,  piercing 
voice ;  and  Hagar,  more  like  a  fury  than  a  worn- 
an,  darted  into  the  room.  A  dagger  flashed  in 
her  hand ;  in  the  next  instant  it  seemed  sheathed 
in  Serena's  heart.  But,  with  the  speed  of  liebt- 
nin^  Bruno  had  seized  Bagar's  arm ;  the  nam 
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va$  turned  aside,  and  the  aagger  only  woonded 
Serena's  shoulder.  With  the  gesture  of  a  mad- 
man, Bruno  wrenched  the  murderous  weapon 
from  Uagar's  band,  pushed  her  fiercely  back, 
seized  with  one  band  her  hair,  and  the  steel  glit- 
tered above  tier  breast.  "  Wretch  !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, with  a  hollow  voice  and  white  lips,  "  curse 
of  my  life— die  1" 

"  Bruno !  oh,  my  God !"  cried  Serena,  as  she 
sprang  forward  and  hung  on  his  arm.  Bruno 
moderated  his  fury,  his  wild  look  became  moiC 
compo.sed,  his  lips  murmured, "  A  woman !"  and 
the  aagger  fell  from  his  hand.  He  looked  at  Se- 
rena, saw  her  blood  flow,  caught  her  in  distrac- 
tion in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  to  a  sofa. 

"  Thy  will  shall  be  done !"  cried  Hagar,  wildly. 
"  See  here,  Bruno,  thy  victim  j  it  would  only  die 
at  thy  feet !"  She  ran  to  him,  plunged  the  dag- 
ger into  her  own  breast,  and  fell  before  him, 
drenched  in  her  blood.  "  Bruno,  for  thee  I  for 
thee  I"  muttered  her  lips;  then  were  silent,  and 
her  eyes  closed. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  It  was  horrible, 
but  still  more  horrible  what  followed.  Bruno's 
despair  was  mute  and  gloomy.  The  old  Dahl  tore 
his  gray  hair,  and  cried,  "My  child!  my  child!" 
Bear  only  retained  his  self-possession ;  he  alone 
lestored  order  and  reflection.  "  It  is  but  a  scratch ; 
there  is — fetch  me  the  hangman !  no  more  dan- 
ger for  her  than  for  me,"  said  he  to  the  grand- 
parents, as  he  addressed  himself  to  bind  up  her 
wound.  Serena,  however,  pushed  back  his  hand, 
and,  pointing  to  Hagar,  who  lay  there  motionless, 
cried,  "  Help  her  I  help  her !  she  needs  it  more 
than  I."  But  Bear  would  not  lapre  her  till  she 
'  was  bandaged,  and  then  he  begged  me  to  conduct 
her,  with  her  grand-parents,  to  another  room. 

Hagar,  who  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  soon, 
however,  showed  signs  of  life,  was  laid  on  a  bed, 
and  committed  to  the  care  of  Bear.  With  the 
greatest  presence  of  mind,  Serena  ordered  every- 
thing which  was  necessary  for  her  accommoda- 
tion, and  appeared  to  forget  that  she  herself  had 
Sufl^red.  otie  sought  with  the  tenderest  words  to 
quiet  the  old  people,  and  stopped  their  mouths 
with  kisses,  when  they  attempted  to  cast  reproach- 
es on  Bruno.  "  We  really  know  nothing  yet," 
said  she,  interrupting  them  beseechingly:  "we 
cannot,  we  must  not  yet  judge.  Let  us  wait; 
Bruno  will  explain  all;  all  may  yet  be  well." 
On  this,  she  went  to  Bruno,  who  stood  there  sunk 
in  «  gloomy  revery,  and  said.  "  Gk>  back  this 
ereniog  to  Ramm,  Bruno,  and  come  again  to- 
morrow. Then  we  shall  be  all  more  composed. 
Go,  my  dear  friend,  now;  but  return  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  then^  if  thou  canst,  satisfy  my  parents, 
and  Ds  all." 

"  Serena !  and  thou  1  and  thou  1"  said  he,  and 
stared  at  her  agonizedly.  Serena  turned  away 
her  face  to  hide  the  sunering,  the  expression  of 
vhich  she  strove  in  vain  to  subdue.  "  I  believe 
in  thee,"  said  she.  softly  :  "good-night,  Bruno:" 
and  she  covered  ner  eyes  with  one  hand,  while 
she  extended  to  him  the  otner. 

"Thou  tumest  away  from  me;  thou  wilt  not 
look  at  me,"  said  Bruno,  with  gloomy  complaint. 
Then  turned  Serena  her  countenance  towards 
him;  she  would  have  smiled  at  him,  but  her 
eyes  stood  full  of  tears.  Perhaps  Bruno  saw  in 
this  gaze  what  he  had  seen  in  nl.s  dream,  for  he 
became  like  one  wild;  he  nltered  a  curse  upon 
himself;  struck  himself  with  his  fist  on  the  fore- 
head, and  rushed  out. 

Bear  and  I  did  not  this  night  return  home. 
Se  sat  by  Hagar,  who  had  fallen  into  a  violent 


delirinm  offerer,  and  now  uttered  words  of  love 
and  now  ot  rsving,  but  which  were  alike  wild, 
and  bore  the  impression  of  an  anregulated  and 
despairing  soul.  I  stayed  with  Serena,  whose 
chamber  lies  next  to  that  of  her  grand-parents, 
and  tried  to  persuade  her  to  go  to  ted,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  get  some  sleep.  She  consented  to  my 
request,  and  made  as  if  she  slept,  but  I  often 
heard  her  silently  weeping.  1  was  frequently 
obliged  to  go  to  Hagar's  chamber  to  bring  her 
news  of  her  state.  Bear  does  not  think  her 
wound  mortal.  Ever  and  anon,  too,  the  door  of 
the  old  people's  chamber  was  softly  opened,  and 
anxious  questions  concerning  the  beloved  child 
were  whupered,  and  FeceivS  ever  consolatory 
answers.  Bear  was  with  all,  growled  good-na- 
turedly at  all,  comforted  all,  and  gave  them  all 
some  composing-drops.  Three  times  in  the  night 
came  Bruno,  yet  would  not  go  in,  but  asked  and 
received  from  Bear  news  of  the  condition  of  Se- 
rena and  Hagar,  upon  which  he  went  ofi'  again, 
as  if  driven  by  the  Furies. 

It  was  a  long  and  painful  night  Serena  in- 
qnired  often,  "Is  it  not  nearly  momingi  Does 
it  not  dawn  t"  Ah  I  she  yearned  for  morning, 
because  she  believed  that  light  and  Bruno  would 
come  together.  The  morning  came,  but  Bruno 
did  not;  but  merely  a  note  from  him,  containing 
these  wild  and  disconnected  lines :  "  I  should  n- 
turn ;  I  should  eiplaia ;  so  thou  entreatedst  me. 
Oh !  that  a  with  of  thine  should  from  me  remaia 
unfulfilled !  Serena  I  I  cannot  explain ;  I  cannot 
come !  Her  I  will  not  see,  and  thee  1  cannot ; 
thy  look  consumes  me;  I  can  now  give  ik)  ex- 
planation. Honour  commands,  but  honour  also 
forbids.  Hagar  can,  but  will  not.  Farewell, 
adored,  and  to-lie-compassionated-one,  since  thoa 
lovest  me.  I  cannot  come;  but  1  will  surround 
thee  invisibly,  and  not  in  wretchedness.  Was 
it  not  the  punishment  of  the  outcast  to  behold 
Paradise,  but  to  see  it  closed  against  them  with 
flaming  swords  1  Retribution,  dreadful  retribu- 
tion !  Pray  for  me,  Serena,  for  hell  is  in  my 
heart  1" 

After  the  perusal  of  these  lines,  Serena  leaned 
her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  sat  long  thus,  as  it 
were  lost  to  the  world;  but  she  must  certain- 
ly have  prayed  to  the  eternal  Comforter;  she 
must  certainly  have  lifted  her  heart  to  the  Father 
of  loVe,  or  otherwise  her  countenance,  as  she 
again  raised  her  head,  could  not,  amid  so  much 
anguish,  have  worn  so  high  and  gentle  an  ex- 
pression of  self-denial.  Her  first  step  was  to  her 
aged  parents;  the  first  words  which  her  lips  af- 
terthis  blow  uttered  were  in  petition  to  ihe.'ie  to 
have  patience,  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  judging,  but 
to  await  the  moment  when  this  mystery  should 
clear  itself  up,  and  Bruno  should  stand  before 
them  in  a  better  light.  She  communicated  to 
them  his  letter,  was  skilful  Enough  to  turn  its 
expression  to  bis  advantage,  gave  a  hint  at  the 
probable  solution  of  the  mystery,  and  achieved 
what  she  sought.  The  old  people  became  more 
composed,  and  left  to  her  to  manage  these  affairs. 
How  beautiful  is  such  a  confidence  between  pa^ 
rents  and  children ! 

I  left  Serena  at  breakfast,  which,  with  her 
usual  solicitude,  she  prepared  for  the  old  people, 
while  she  assured  them  that  she  felt  no  pain  from 
her  wound,  and  that  she  should  speedily  be  quite 
well  again.  I  went  home  to  seek  rest;  I  was 
fatigued,  but  yet  more  uneasy  and  excited  than 
fatigued.  In  order  to  quiet  myself,  I  have  written 
to  thee,  my  Maria,  because  to  impart  our  troub- 
les to  a  friend  is  for  the  heart  the  best  ot  qpi* 
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«les.    I  feel  already  its  beneficial  operatioD,  and 
irill  DOW  endearour  to  sleep. 

Bear  and  Serena  have  resolred  that  Hagar 
shall  remain  at  the  Dahls*  till  she  either  dies  or 
^ts  better;  she  conld  not  yet,  withoat  |;Teat  dan- 
^r,  be  moved.  For  the  rest,  the  homUe  affair 
will  be  kept  as  still  as  possible,  and  especially 
will  they  endeavour  to  prevent  its  reaching  the 
ears  or  Ma  ekkre  min.  Ah  I  how  will  all  this 
unfold  itself  1  I  will  tell  thee  more  when  I 
know  it 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 

ITO  THE  BEADEB,  FBOM  A  STRINOBB  LADT. 

But  Madame  Werner  knows  nterely  the  sar- 
f»ce  of  the  following  diTitmemtnt.  Chance  made 
me  acquainted  with  its  interior  existence,  and  I 

■flow  proceed  to  lift  the  veil  firom  certain  scenes 
irhicn  at  this  time  took  place  in  Hagar's  sick 
-chamber.  They  may  be  compared  to  thoae  out- 
line profiles  which  one  makes  of  the  faces  of  oar 
Irtend^,  on  a  winter's  evening,  by  candle  light. 
If  the  eonnoissenr  of  art  and  of  homan  nature 
be  of  opinion  that  these  sketches  are  far  too  h^sty 
and  too  little  finished  to  deserve  a  closer  «tten- 

tiofl,  but  yet  possess  too  many  features  of  truth 

-to  be  cast  aside,  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied ;  and 

li^in  quietly 

SCEME  THE  FIBST. 

"  JmIodst  knocked  at  th*  door  rf  anr  iMut, 
Aadcnad,'KiU!  kiU!'" 

In  a  hi)ahed  room,  which  looked  into  a  garden, 
lay  the  sick  and  guilty  Hagar,  nursed  as  if  she 
had  been  a  beloved  child  <»  the  house.  A  few 
days  had  passed,  and  Hagar  lay  now  in  delir- 
ium, now  m  consciou.sness.  Doctor  Werner  sat 
at  her  bedside,  regarding  with  astonishment  the 
conflict  of  passions  which  had  never  disturbed 
Itis  own  peaceful  soul.  Besides  him,  and  a 
maid  which  waited  on  her,  Hagar  saw  no  one ; 
4n  invisible  genius  watch^  faithfully  over  her. 
The  embrocations  which  refreshed  her  burning 
forehead,  the  draughts  which  stilled  the  pain  of 
her  woimd,  were  banded  to  her  by  Serena. 

One  evening  she  lay  in ,  a  restless  slumber. 
Serena  was  alone  with  her,  and  stole  quietly  for- 
ward to  contemplate  her  for  a  moment.  "  God 
be  praised  I"  whispered  her  lip ;  "  God  be  prais- 
ed !  thou  sleepest,  poor  a;ia  to-be-pitied  one  I 
Thou  bast  destroyed  my  happiness ;  out  oh,  how 
jnuch  happier  att  thou !" 

Hagar  awoke.  Seiena  drew  herself  hastily 
back,  bat  she  had  been  observed.  "Who  is 
there  1"  she  cried,  sharply.  Serena  was  silent, 
in  the  hope  that  she  should  not  be  recognised; 
but  Hagar  continued :  "  Thou  dost  not  answer, 
Imt  I  know  thee.  I  have  seeu  thee  before  creep- 
ing about  my  bed,  pale  maiden,  in  order  to  suck 
my  blood.  Do  not  imagine  that  thou  canst  de- 
■  ceive  me.  I  know  that  I  am  in  thy  power,  and  I 
know  what  thou  wilt  do ;  thou  wAt  torment  me, 
and  take  away  my  life  with  poison.  In  punish- 
ment of  my  crime,  I  shall  perish  by  degrees 
4lirongh  privation  of  fresh  air.  And  on  that  ao 
count  ihou  hast  taken  him  away  from  me,  that  I 
may  never  more  see  him,  never  more  hear  his 
voice  I  for  these  were  my  pleasure  and  my  life. 
He  himself  has  delivered  me  into  thy  power. 
Yes,  be  and  all  hate  me,  and  rejoice  in  my  mis- 
cry  ;  but  I  will  deceive  him,  and  all  of  you :  I 
wUl  free  myselC" 

While  Hagar  said  this,  she  longht  £»  the 


bandage,  in  order  to  tear  it  from  her  wound ;  but 
Serena  new  forward,  seized  her  hands,  and  held 
them  back  with  an  almost  supernatural  power. 
Hagar  stared  wildly  on  that  gentle  countenance, 
which  was  bathed  with  the  tears  of  grief  and 
pilv,  and  said,^^l/Vill  you  preserve  my  life,  in 
order  to  suffer  A  to  perish  ine  more  slowly  V' 

"Oh  not  no!  Hagar  I  Mistrasi  me  not;  I 
wish  you  to  live." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it  Thon  lovest  him  that  I 
love,  that  belongs  to  me— I  Iremble,  1  faint— who 
belongs  to  me,  tor  I  had  bis  promise  before  thou. 
My  claims  on  him  are  older,  holier— blood  has 
sealed  them.  Hal  thon  wished  me  well!  Thonl 
Away  I  I  know  what  jealousy  is ;  this  black, 
black  plap:ue,  which  leads  to  murder — to  mad- 
ness— which  in  solithry  hours  whispers,  with  a 
clear,  ghastly  voice,  'KiU  I  kill  I'  Hal  white 
maiden!  now  becomest  thon  also  black,  and 
hateat— bu  I  all  wonnd  me  is  Uack,  black. 
bUek— " 

Hagar  swooned.  Serena  called  in  her  attend- 
ant, ud  hastened,  beside  herself  with  grief  to 
her  own  chamber.  There  she  threw  herself  on 
her  knees,  and  cried,  "  Oh,  my  God  I  he  coold 
thus  deceive  mel"«  All  was  dark  aroimd  her 
now,  bQt  not  long. 

■GENE  THE   SECOND. 
''Lon  is  patient  and  miU." 

B«g4r.  So  yoa  really  do  not  desire  my  death  I 

Senna.  No,  Hagar.  May  yon  live  and  ac- 
quire peace. 

Bagar.  But,  if  I  Uve,  I  shall  disturb  your 
peace.    If  I  live,  you  will  never  be  happy. 

Senna  («M  quiet  dapondena/).  I  have  already 
abandonea  this  hope. 

Bagar.  H  is  beloved  you  might  have  become ; 
you  would  then  be  what  I,  and  many  others,  have 
been  ;  but  his  wife — never  I  never  I  Sarah 
drives  Bagar  out  of  the  house.  Will  you  be  his 
beloved  1 

Seraia  {(juiethi).    No,  Hagar  I 

Bagar.    You  are  too  prond  to  become  (bat  t 

Serena  was  silent 

Bagar.  Yon  do  not  love  himt  yon  will  sac- 
rifice nothing  for  him ! 

Serena.  A)i,  yes  I  my  life,  my  earthly  happi- 
nets — how  willingly ! 

Bagar.  That  is  little.  But  do  yon  know 
what  I  have  sacrificed  for  him  1  Wealth,  sta- 
tion, honour,  fatherland,  parents,  happiness — all! 
alii  In  my  father's  house,  I  could  command  a 
thousand  slaves.  I  forsook  all,  and  became  his 
slave ;  and  on  that  account  he  must  love  me — 
on  that  account  he  must  become  mine.  Who 
stood  by  his  side,  in  the  bloody  fight,  to  the  death  1 
Who  dared  with  him  to  scorn  the  law  of  dam- 
nation, if  not  1 1  White  maiden  I  white  and  cold 
as  the  snow  on  the  mountains  of  thy  fatherland ! 
dost  thou  think  that  thou  canst  tear  him  from 
me  1  No  I  to  me  will  he  come  back ;  my  fir* 
streams  also  in  his  veins.  Feeble  one !  fear  his 
kiss ;  it  consumes.  Fly  him !  for  he  is  mine 
bete,  and  beyond  the  grave.  Oh,  my  wound! 
God,  what  an  agony !    Help !  help ! 

Serena  hastened  to  her.  With  the  soothing 
ointment,  which  Dr.  Werner  had  prepared,  she 
dressed  the  wound,  and  bound  it  up  with  a  gentle 
and  skilful  hand. 

"Thanks!"  said  Hagar,  in  a  milder  tone; 
"  thanks !  thou  art  kind.'*^ 

"  Ob,  Hagar!  love  him,  but  do  not  bate  me." 

"  No ;  I  hate  thee  no  longer.  Who.  can  hate 
theer 
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"IfwjMWooapdtiiM  la  go  *  mik,  go  with  him  twaia." 

Hagar  (passumaleb)).  If  70a  with  me  to  live, 
tee  thai  he  comes  bade.  It  were  better  to  lie  on 
the  rack  and  enjoy  the  sight  fl^his  conDtenance, 
than  be  in  paradise  without  Mb.  They  tell  me 
that  yoa  have  much  power  over  him ;  use  it, 
then,  to  make  bim  come  back,  and,  if  poscible, 
to  forgive  me.  Jealousy  made  me  wild;  bat  his 
hate  1  do  not  deserve ;  at  least,  not—  Uagar 
was  silent,  and  sunk  in  thoaght  For  some  days 
she  had  been  better ;  Serena^s  indefatigable  care 
and  gentleness  operated  like  a  healing  balm  on 
the  unhappy  one. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Serena  sat  by  Hagar, 
and  wrote.  Love  and  sorrow  hovered  on  her 
lips,  which  lightly  moved,  as  if  she  whispered 
the  words  into  the  pen ;  bat  oh  her  lovely  brow 
lay  a  loftier  tranquillity  than  Usual — it  was  like 
the  victorious  repose  of  virtue  and  love,  Hagar 
observed  it :  and,  in  her  bold  and  bitter  manner, 
she  said,  abruptly,  "  Yon  are,  certainly,  much 
satisfied  with  yourself."  Serena  blushed,  and 
Hagar  proceeded :  "  You  value  yourself  greatly, 
Bo  doubt,  on  being  so  put*  and  virtuous.  You 
certainly  believe  that  you  stand  much  higher 
than  such  a  wretched  creature  as  I  am." 

"  No,  in  truth  not,"  answered  Serena,  with  a 
tear  in  ner  eye. 

"  You  would,  indeed,  be  wrong  if  yon  did," 
continued  she:  "  for  very  dissimilar  are  oor  en- 
dowments, and  still  more  so  our  temptations." 

"  That  is  true,"  answered  Serena,  humbly.' 

"  What,  indeed,  has  he  to  boast  of,  who  has 
never  been  tempted  1  If  you  had'^een  tried,  yoa 
would,  probably,  have  bMn  bo  better  than  many 
Shetsr 

Serena  was  silent 

"  Happy  are  they  whose  bosoms  are  never 
shaken  with  passions,  whose  blood  runs  soiUy, 
whose  earliest  companions  are  virtae  and  peace. 
If  they  eontinne  unspotted — ^if  they  fall  not — 
small  i»  their  merit" 

"  Yoa  are  right,"  said  Seraia,  stfll  and  hnm- 
bhr  as  befoi«.  She  propped  her  head  on  her 
White  hand. 

"  Fate  delermiiies,  and  the  world  judges ;  and 
both  alike  blindly,"  continoed  she,  in  her  bitter- 
nessi  "and,  therefore,  the  path  of  one  man  is 
called  victory  and  honour ;  that  of  another,  fall 
and  reprobation." 

**  But  God,  who  sees  in  secret,"  said  Serena, 
with  a  firmer  voice,  "  God,  who  is  more  mightjc 
than  fate  and  the  worid,  will  one  day  make  equal 
what  here  was  unequaj.  Then,  Uagar,  will  it 
often  happen,  that  he  who  labotired  only  in  the 
last  hoar  will  receive  a  reward  equal  to  his  who 
was  calltd  in  the  first  hour." 

Hagar  raised  herself  somewhat,  and  r^:arded 
Serena  with  amazement  "What  God  lives  in 
thy  soul  1"  demanded  she;  "  and  wherefore  such 
gentle  wortls  to  the  hated  and  the  outcast  V 

"  Not  bated,  not  outcast  I"  said  Serena,  as  she 
drew  nearer  to  the  sick-bed.  "  Oh  no  I  Hagar  I 
a  milder  judge  assuredly  awaits  thee." 

With  an  expression  of  higher  wonder,  Hagar 
Ized  her  broad  and  questioning  gaze  on  that 
sweet;  couttenance,  which  was  now  near  her  bed, 
and  looked  down  on  her  with  an  angel's  compas- 
sion. Serena  continued :  "Jetdousy  has  led  yoa 
to  a  dark  deed,  bat  your  love  is  true  and  great 
I  have  listened  to  yoa,  Hagar,  as  yoar  soul  re- 
vealed its  inmost  feelings.  I  have  listened,  in 
Jie  hours  of  twilight  and  of  night,  when  yoa  be- 


lieved yonmelf  aloike,  and  I  have  learned  bo\r 
yoa  love — no  sordid  soul,  no  ordinary  woman, 
can  love  thnsl  Passions,  circumstances,  the 
darkness  in  your  soul,  have  led  you  astray ;  but 
in  clearer  moments,  and  now,  Hagar,  descend 
into  your  heart,  and  ask  yourself  whether  there 
be  anything  which  you  would  not  sacrifice  for 
Bmno's  happiness;  whether  there  be  a  sufiering 
which  yoa  would  not  willingly  bear  ibr  his  sakel 
Is  not  your  love  for  him  your  strongest,  yes,  is  it 
not  now  the  only,  deep  feeling  of  your  heart  1" 

"  Yes,"  eiclaimed  Uagar :  "  I  nave  loved  hint 
burningly,  inexpressibly — love  him  yet,  bat— 
this  love  has  conducted  me  to  crime !" 

"  And  if  you  had  pierced  my  heart,  Hagar; 
and  I  now  lay  dying  near  you,  1  would  still  say 
that  the  work  ot  the  moment  will  not  condema 
the  heart  which  loves  steadfastly." 

Hagar  gasped  for  breath.  A  refreshing  feel- 
ing descended  into  her  desperate  heart,  and 
quenched  its  bitter  burning.  With  folded  bands- 
she  sank  back  on  her  couch.  "  Yes,"'whi*perea 
she,  fiaintly,  "  tbou  art  right  t  Ab,  there  is  tbos 
one  who  can  oitderstanif  me,  who  can  believe 
my  words.  Hear  me,  then,  Serena,  thou  who 
bast  an  angel's  genllenese  and  an  angel's  serenity 
in  thy  soul  I  bear  me  I  I  wished  not  to  kill 
thte  I  No,  I  would  not  db  Bruno  such  an  in- 
-jury.  As  I  sat  in  the  dark  wood  alone,  and 
jealousy  called  up  thoughts  of  murder  in  my 
soul,  I  cast  them  from  me  in  abhorrence.  As  I 
beai^  of  Bruno's  betrothal ;  as  I  saw  that  my 
fate  was  irrevocably  .sealed,  I  determined  to  kill 
myself;  and,  that  I  might  acquire  strength  to  do 
it,  I  would  see  bim  with  tbee,  with  thee,  bis  be- 
trothed bride.  Ah  I  as  I  saw  thee  for  the  first 
time,  it  went  like  cold  steel  through  my  heart ; 
then  I  felt  that  he  would  love  thee  differently 
from  what  be  had  loved  others.  '  I  felt  that  he 
was  lost  forever  to  me ;  and  yet  I  had  his  first 
love,  bis  first  promise.  Bat  to  the  matter.  I 
came  one  evening,  imd  saw  ybu  ttwetberj  bat  as 
I  saw  thy  head  leaned  on  his  shouMer,  as  I  heard 
him  call  thee  his  wife,  then  a  fury  rent  my  heart 
and  my  brain.  It  was  jealousy.  My  soul  was 
wild,  and  my  dagger  thirsted  for  thy  blood,  before- 
it  should  cool  itself  in  my  own.  Yes,  it  was  the 
work  of  a  mommt — a  dark,  dark  moment  1  but 
now  a  beam  of  heaven  pierces  throngh  the  veil, 
of  night.  But  thou  I  thou  whom  I  would  have- 
killea,  and  who  yet  givest  me  life,  say,  who  art 
thoa,  wonderful  maiden  1  Art  thou  a  child  ot 
heaven,  sent  down  to  bring  comfort  to  the  earthy 
and  who  hast  nothing  in  common  with  its  pas- 
sions and  pains  1  Or  belongest  thou  to  those 
forms  of  witchcraft  of  which  I  have  heard  tell, 
who  with  silver  voices  and  fascinating  sounds 
allure  men,  and  suddenly  change  themselves 
into  shapes  of  hell,  and  drag  down  the  unhappy 
ones  into  eternal  darkness  1" 

Hagar's  wild  and  heated  {aney  seemed,  in  this 
moment,  to  be  ready  to  realize  to  her  this  horri- 
ble metamorphosis.  With  a  disturbed  look,  she 
gazed  on  Serena,  who  calmly  said,  "  I  am  only 
a  wealt  woman,  to  whom,  however,  God  has  giv- 
en the  grace  to  triumph  over  the  passions  and 
agonies  of  the  heart.  Read,  Hagar:  the.se  lines 
will  speedily  bring  him  thou  lovest  back  to  thee  f 
and  no  longer  mistrust  me."  Serena  pave  Ha- 
gar the  letter  which  she  had  jost  written,  and 
she  read : 

"Thou  fleest  me,  Brnno;  thoo  avoidest  oor 
house.  Bruno,  retnm.  I  ask  it  not  only  in  my 
own  name,  and  an  my  own  behalf:  1  ask  it  on. 
behalf  of  a  person  who  can  more  readilr  dis- 
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;  with  light  tnd  life  dun  with  thy  preseBoe. 
yome,  Brano,  come  to  this  most-to-be-compas- 
sionated one.  By  ha  coach  I  await  thee.  Let 
us  timber  recall  her  to  life,  or  together  bestow 
consolation  oo  her  last  hours.  Let  as  be  to- 
gether, Bntno,  my  friend  I  In  the  darkness  which 
at  this  moment  sunoDnds  me,  I  yet  know  one 
thing  with  clearness,  and  that  is,  that  I  lore  thee, 
and  that  nothing  in  the  world  can  plock  this  feel- 
ing out  of  my  heart.  We  can  determine  nothing 
at  this  moment  in  regard  to  our  future  relatioBS ; 
well,  then,  let  us  leare  these  to  time,  and  have 
peace  with  one  another;  and  should  an  obstacle 
to  our  union  as  man  «id  wile  arise,  that  need 
not  be  an  obstacle  to  oar  being  friends.  Hsgar 
has  spoken  of  claims  which  she  has  on  tltee; 
of  earlier  bonds,  which  bind  thee  to  her.  If 
she  has  spoken  the  truth,  Bmno,  yet  is  my  pray- 
er still  the  same — Come  baok,  Brimo,  to  iae  and 
to  herl 

"  Lasteo,  Bruno !  let  us  become  children  once 
more.  Let  us  be  as  we  were  in  the  days,  the 
beantifo]  days,  when  we  hailed  togetlter  the 
morning  sun  in  the  woods  of  Raaun,  and  when 
t6e  shades  of  evening  still  ibtiod  natcwcther,  full 
of  peace  and  wtktefafalness  for  each  other.  Doet 
them  remember  an  evening  when  it  became  dark 
in  the  wood,  and  I  asked  thee,  'Art  thoti  not 
aftaid  to  lose  thy  way  in  the  dark  V  and  thoa  an- 
sweredst  me, '  With  thee  the  way  is  clear  (o  me ;' 
and  I  said  again,  'And  with  tnee  I  am  never 
afraid  in  the  dark.'  Oh,  friend  of  my  childhood  1 
can  it  not  be  as  it  was  then  1  Life  it  the  wood, 
and  that  can  be  daiit — oh  1 1  have  ezperienoed  it 
for  some  time — let  ns,  then,  go  together  in  the 
dark  path,  Bi  aao ;  txuead  me  thy  huid,  as  fHend, 
as  brother;  then  will  the  way,  perhaps,  for  us 
both,  yet  become  clear.  Listen  to  my  entreaty 
—I  make  it  with  Man.  Retain,  Bmno;  dear, 
ever  dear  friend,  retuin. ,   Thine,     Screna." 

With  a  ttembling  hand  Hagar  gave  back  the 
letter.  "  Thoa  ktvest  him  better  than  I,"  sh«  said. 
A  bitter  expression  pa»ed  over  her  countenance, 
and  ate  drew  the  ckKhes  over  her  head. 

Setena  despatched  the  letter,  and-  a  few  hoars 
afterward  BroDo  was  at  her  met.  They  spoke 
not,  bat  involnnttrilyembnM^  each  other;  and 
their  hearts  were  involontarUv  melted  together 
in  one  nnottoaMe  feeUng.  from  this  moment 
Brono  has  been  freqaenuy  at  Bagar's  bedside ; 
and  the  wild  and  beid  woman  is,  in  his  presence, 
a  meek  and  humble  one,  whom  a  mere  look 
commands.  Bruno's  forgiveness  and  presence, 
Serena's  kindness  and  tenderness,  her  true  aoo 
gentle  nursing,  have  operated  benefieially  on  her 
condition.  Dr.  Werner  has  hopes  of  her  life. 
Frasriska  comes  sometimes  in  the  evening  to 
visit  her  friend.  Between  Bruno  and  these  two 
acoomplbhed  and  amiable  women  have  arisen 
csBversations  of  a  high  and  noble  interest,  which 
Hagar  has  drtuk  in  with  eageme.ss.  The  old 
Dahls,  also,  have  come  and  joTned  them ;  and  in 
the  chamber,  in  the  very  circle,  where  so  much 
material  existed  for  all  thai  is  most  unhappy  in 
life,  have  grown  by  degrees,  through -Serena's  in> 
flaeace,  peace,  interest,  yes,  even  pleasure,  at 
least  for  the  moment;  and  the  circumstance  it- 
self, which  threatened  inevitably  to  rend  asunder 
the  bonds  of  confidence  and  love,  has  served  only 
to  entwine  them  th«  stronger.  Beautiful  power 
of  goodness,  which  desires  alone  to  reconcile ; 
of  wisdom,  which,  like  God's  own  wisdom,  oppo- 
ses only  to  all  division  and  scattering  a  higner 
harmony,  a  pivfonnder  order  and  love  I 

W  hat  ef^  thaae  convanatlona  and  tfa^  dai- 


ly association  with  Senaa  prodseed,  ve  shall 
presently  see. 

SCENE  THE   FOCKTB. 

*^Ihiip  far  divp  thm  still  mo  pmi-om 
D«ap  throutph  Ua«  hull  rack*!  lufdett  heart," 

SCBILLn. 

The  storm  raged  without.  One  of  those  even- 
ings was  closing  in,  in  which  the  legends  of  past 
ages,  of  the  wild  exploits  of  witches,  seem  al- 
most to  verily  themselves;  in  which  the  poor 
wanderer  in  tbe  North  frequently  loses  bis  way. 
His  wife,  or  an  aged  mother,  misses  him  by  the 
evening  ire;  but  on  the  next  day  it  is  related 
that  he  was  found  dead  on  the  snow  in  the  wood. 

Hagar's  state  had  sufiiered  a  fresh  change. 
Her  strength,  which  for  some  time  had  gone  on 
increasing,  and  therefore  gave  hopes  of  her  »• 
covery,  suddenly  abated,  and  was  followed  by  a 
condition  of  increasing  weakness.  "It  is  not 
her  wound  otily,  but  her  mind,"  said  Dr.  Wer- 
ner, "  which  preys  on  her  life."  Ii  was  now  si- 
lent in  the  sick  chamber;  Serena  alone  moved 
about  in  it,  with  quiet  solicitude  for  the  body  and 
soul  of  the  invalid.  These,  also,  were  more 
composed  since  she  had  sunendered  herself 
wholly  to  her  faithful  and  gentle  nurse. 

The  icy  shower  strack  against  the  window  of 
the  sick  chamber,  and  the  tempest  tossed  the 
branches  of  the  tiees  which  stood  without;  but 
widiin  burned  a  lamp,  still  and  clear,  and  a  fem- 
inine vcnce  read  these  words:  "  Father,  I  have 
sinned  against  heaven  and  befoie  thee,  and  am 
no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son ;  make  me 
as  one  of  thy  hired  servants.  And  he  arose,  and 
came  to  his  fathfr.  But  when  he  was  yet  a  great 
way  off,  bis  father  saw  him,  and  had  compassion, 
ana  mn,.and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him." 

"Bleasei),  blessed  words  I"  here  cried  a  feint 
Toice  from  the  bed.  "  And  if  I  shouM  go  home, 
like  the  prodigal  son,  should  I,  indeed,  be  thus 
received  1    Great,  great  is  my  guilt." 

"  But  the  mercy  of  God  is  yet  greater,"  an- 
swered Serena.  "  The  prodigal  sod  nad  actually 
wasted  his  whole  inheritance,  but,  when  he  re- 
turned repentant,  he  was  received  at  last." 

"Well,  then  I"  said  the  invalid,  with  a  binn- 
ing heart,  "  I  also  will  letum.  To  my  earthly 
feSier  I  cannot  tetom;  he  woald  only  receive- 
me  with  earsea;  but  I  will  arise  ud  g»  to  my 
Heaveoly  Father." 

SCSKE  THE  rtPTB. 

**  Lore  take*  no  heed  of  boandaT]r-liii«  ; 
It  know*  no  meaaore,  knows  no  graTa." 

It  was  night,  and  the  moon  shone  radiantlrl 
The  earth  lay  deluged  in  its  beams,  so  friendly 
and  so  still.  The  snow-covering  was  gone,  and 
a  wind  of  resnrrection  awoke  the  slumbering  to 
the  life  of  spring.  We  will  follow  the  beams  of 
heaven's  lamp  into  Hagar's  sick-room,  and  ob- 
serve the  forms  which  there  were  illuminated  by 
them. 

They  fell  strongly  upon  a  profile  which  has 
been  beautiful.  "The  features  now  are  sharp  and 
harsh,  such  as  passion  and  pain  are  wont  to 
carve  out  with  their  keen  chisel.  The  eye  which 
was  wont  to  roll  wildly  is  now  quieter.  There 
is  a  sainted  expression  in  the  wasted  counte- 
nance, and  the  hands  are  as  if  placed  in  prayer. 
Hagar  sits  upright  in  bed. 

Near,  and  supporting  her,  stands  a  young 
maiden.  Perhaps  it  is  the  light  of  the  mooor 
which  occasions  her  to  look  so  snow-white,  as 
the  stands  there  like  a  Uly  bathed  in  sunbeams 
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Perhaps,  also,  it  may  be  snfiering  which  has 
chased  tbe  rucidy  colour  from  her  cheeks;  yet  it 
had  not  been  able  to  steal  thence  the  tranqail 
glance  of  her  expression,  nor  to  change  the  deli- 
cate, and  almost  childlike  roundness  of  her  fig- 
ure. She  is  soft — soft  as  goodness  itself,  and  as 
captivating.  Her  look  is  clear,  mild — one  might 
-almost  say  holy.  "  Lean  more  freely  on  me," 
said  she,  softly,  to  Hagar.    "  It  is  Serena  I" 

In  the  shadow,  and  darker  than  it,  stood  Bm- 
no,  bis  gloomily-frowning  gaze  riveted  immova- 
bly on  these  two.  His  breast  heaved  slowlv, 
but  mighty  feelings  were  battling  within  it.  At 
a  distance  from  the  bed,  in  a  tempered  and  gray 
twilight,  sat  two  aged  forms,  still,  pale,  and  le- 
-flembling  apparitions. 

Six  weeks  had  fled  since  the  evening  on  which 
Hagar  had  laid  a  violent  hand  on  her  own  life ; 
and,  like  a  dying  flame,  wliich  now  blazes  up, 
now  sinks  again,  she  had  long  hovered  between 
life  and  death ;  bnt  the  pangs  of  the  last  days 
-had  been  great,  and  she  felt  her  end  drawing  near. 
It  was  night,  as  she,  awaking  out  of  a  protracted 
-slate  of  unconsciousness,  desired  an  interview 
with  Serena's  grand-parents;  bat,  when  they 
came,  it  was  long  before  she' was  able  to  speak. 
Supported  on  Serena's  faithful  bosom,  and  em- 
braced by  her  arms,  she  by  degrees  gathered 
some  strength,  and,  at  her  request,  the  aged  pair 
<lrew  near.  In  brief,  bat  strong  expressions,  she 
ihanked  them  for  the  kindness  they  had  shown 
her,  and  begged  their  forgiveness  for  the  distress 
f  he  had  occasioned  them.  "  Now,"  added  she, "  I 
will  no  more  distress  any  one  on  the  earth ;  I  go 
to  meet  my  last  jadgment.  But,  before  I  go,  let 
me  do  sacrifice  to  the  tmtb;  let  me,  in  some  de- 

See,  make  restitution  for  the  evil  I  have  done, 
ear  the  confession  of  a  dying  woman,  and  put 
faith  in  my  last  words :  I  have  nothino  to 
CHABSS  i;poK  BrdnoI  I  have  been  the  shaper 
•tji  my  own  fortune.  In  my  father's  honse  we 
loved  one  another,  and  were  betrothed.  It  was 
I  who  broke  the  vow ;  my  excesses  and  crimes 
awoke  his  abhorrence.  I  would  draw  him  down ; 
lie  fled  fiorn  me ;  I  pursued  him;  and  it  became 
my  fate,  that,  although  repulsed  and  despised  by 
him,  I  was  yet  compe1l«i  to  love  him;  that  I 
could  not  breathe  except  in  the  fire  which  con- 
sumed me.  My  love  was  its  own  punishment ; 
it  has  bowed  down  my  soul,  but  has  also  made 
it  better.  Bruno  tolerated  me  near  him ;  endu- 
red the  storm-wind  which  raged  with  never- 
ceasing  commotion.  This  gave  me  stfength  to 
Uve — yes,  to  hope  that  I  might  yet  regam  the 
heart  which  I  bad  lost.  For  this  I  followed  him 
into  this  land,  in  whose  earth  I  shall  soon  rest. 
Bruno  attached  himself  to  Serena,  and  insisted 
on  my  departure.  He  offered  me  rich  gifts,  and 
implored  me  to  return  to  my  native  country. 
There  was  not  merely  desire,  but  command  m 
his  annihilating  words;  and  I  pretended  to  com- 
ply, and  took  my  resolution  to  perish.  My  feel- 
ings were  maddened.  Cold  was  the  winter  even- 
mg  on  which  I  determined  to  put  an  end  to  my 
jte.  Bruno  was  with  his  bride — I  was  alone  in 
the  dark  wood— cold  was  the  winter  evening, 
and  on  that  account  my  blood  was  stiffened,  my 
•and  benumbed,  and  would  not  obey  me.  I  de- 
termined to  see  bim  and  her  together;  I  ran,  I 
saw  them,  jealou^  made  me  fbrious — and  the 
/est  you  know.  Yet,  once  more,  forgive — yet, 
once  more,  hear  this  word:  I  have  nothing  of 
which  to  accuse  Bruno,  but  for  much  to  implore 
his  pardon.  He  deserves  your  grand-daugnter ; 
-vkd  in  the  unknown  space  into  which  my  spirit 


goes,  I  will  bless  him  and  her.  If  yon  can  for- 
give me,  then  extend  me  your  hands,  that  I  may 
piess  them  to  my  lipe.  If  you  pardon  me,  tell 
me  that  you  will  not  prevent  this  union,  which 
my  crime  threatened  to  dissolve ;  give  to  the  re- 
pentant and  the  dying  this  last  consolation  1" 

Hagar  was  silent.  The  two  old  people  ex- 
tended their  hands,  and  spoke  to  her  words  of 
reconciliation;  and  on  this,  as  Hagar  appeared 
faint,,  they  softly  withdrew.  Hagar*  lay  for  a 
moment  in  unconsciousness;  but  speedily  revi- 
ved, turned  her  expiring  eyes  towards  Serena,  and 
said,  "And  now  let  me  thank  thee,  thou  pure, 
thou  clear  Ibuntain,  which  mirrors  itself  in  the 
heaven  of  God.  For  my  bitter  words  thou  gavesc - 
me  kind  ones;  for  the  sufi°eriog  which  I  occa- 
sioned thee,  thou  hast  ameliorated  and  sweetened 
my  last  hour.  Thou  hast  offered  re&eshing  li- 
quids to  my  lips;  thou  hast  poured  the  oil  of  com- 
passion into  my  wounded  heart :  thoa  hast  taught 
me  the  holy  nature  of  love;  nast  effected  that 
gentle  feelings  now  rule  in  my  soul;  that  yer  at 
the  gate  of  death  I  can  hope  I  Serena,  Bruno, 
give  me  your  hands  I  that  I,  who  would  have 
separated  them, may  now  tmite  them;  that  I  may 
pronocmce  a  blessing  over  them,  before  my  lips 
are  ailenced-foreverr' 

Serena,  silently  weeping,  extended  her  hand, 
but  Bruno  stood  immovable.  "He  will  not!" 
exclaimed  Hagar,  with  pain ;  "he  fears  the  bless- 
ing which  my  lips  would  pronounce;  he  abhors 
me,  even  to  death !" 

"  It  is  not  so,  Hagar,"  said  Bruno,  mildly,  as 
he  laid  lightly  bis  hand  on  her  violently  labouring 
breast :  "nave  peace  with  me,  even  as  I  have  with 
thee.  Thou  hast  been  dear  to  me,  and  in  this 
moment  thos  art  so  still." 

"Have  everlasting  thanks  for  these  words!" 
exclaimed  Hagar,  vehemently.  "Oh I  speak 
them  once  more  I  say  that  thou  forgivest  me  I" 

"  Who  am  I,  that  I  should  forgive  thee  1"  said 
Bruno,  gloomily.  "  What  right  have  I  to  appear 
better  than  thoul  We  have  both  erred;  both 
stand  before  the  Eternal  eye  alike  in  need  of  par- 
don and  mercy." 

"No,  not  alike  1"  asserted  Hagar.    "  Was  it' 
not  I  who  conducted  thy  fiery,  inconsiderate 
youth  to  deeds  wherein  thy  heart  had  no  partici-    ' 
pation  1    Was  it  not  I  who,  like  a  serpent,  wound 
myself  about  thy  tree  oT  life,  and  infused  poison  . 
with  its  sap  1    Thou  it  was  who  awoke  in  me  a 
human  spark :  that  which  bound  me  to  thee  was 
neither  thy  beauty  nor  thv  bravery ;  it  was  the 
flame  of  a  higher  life,  wnich  agsdn  and  again 
flashed  forth  from  the  tempestuous  night  of  thy 
existence.  '  In  vain  would  men  bum  thy  strength 
to  ashes;  like  the  Phoenix,  thoa  arose  from  the 
pyre,  shook  the  ashes  from  thy  pinions,  and 
soared  towards  tbe  light.    So  didst  thou  fly  before 
me,  and  I  remained  in  the  dust;  but  now — it  is 
so  dark  I    Now  I  die  with  pleasure,  since  I  know 
that  my  death  is  good  for  thee ;  yet  hear  this  one   • 
prayer.    In  the  park  at  Ramm  is  a  grotto;  there 
I  have  often  rested — it  is  cool  and  still ;  let  me    . 
there  be  buried.    And  here — my  coffin  stands  in 
thy  house;  it  has  imbibed  the  atmosphere  of  thy 
house,  where  thou  oreathest — lay  me  in  that. 
Ah  I  thy  band  does  me  good ;  let  it  there  rest  till 
that  heart  is  still.    Farewell,  Bruno  I    I  sink  into 
the  dark,  still  night — and  with  me  the  past  I 
Mayest  thou  be  happy  with  thy  young  bride  I  with 
me  all  is — at  an  end  I" 

Hagar  was  silent.  Her  hands  dropped  from 
those  of  Bruno,  her  bosom  became  still,  and  tbe 
great  apparition  of  life — ^Death— spread  over  her 
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Aatnres  the  reil  which  no  mortal  can  raise.  She 
Jiad  ceased  to  breathe.  The  beams  of  the  moon 
^  w  dim,  and  the  dawn  of  Easter-moni  ingr  spread 
Its  uncertain  light  through  the  chamber,  and  its 
n^y  glimmer  noveied  over  the  pale  corpse.  A 
•uemn  stillness  prevailed  long  aronnd  her. 

"  Dead  I"  at  length  exclaimed  Bnmo,  with  a 
JioUow  Toice,  as  he  stooped  over  Hagar,  and  was 
Tisibly  shaken  with  agonized  feelings — "dead — 
because  she  loved  me!  Who  ever  became  happy 
in  lovine  me  1  To  whom  did  I  ever  give  joy  1 
J  have  dbrkened  the  life  of  my  mother — here  lies 
the  betrothed  of  my  yoath ;  and  ye,  tuhappy  vic- 
tims, whose  existence  I  have  blighted,  you  also 
riseaptoaccosemel  Itisjnstl  Yeptdeshapes, 
come  and  place  yourselves  between  me  and  tier 
who  sbonld  be  my  wife— for  I  am  not  worthy  of 
Iter.  I  will  not  deceive  her — I  will  not  steal  into 
iier  heart  with  a  lie ;  no,  no  Qne  shall  love  me, 
no  one  follow  me,  except  this  spirit  of  evil  which 
accompanies  me  through  life.  I  believed  that 
Serena  would  drive  him  forth.  Ah  t  this  angel- 
look  oppresses  me,  and  plunges  me  still  deeper — 
my  usurped  heaven  wonld  become  my  curse! 
No,  I  will  flv— fly — I  will — "  A  convulsive  agi- 
tation shook  Bruno,  and  the  fixed  eye  showed 
that  he  was  no  longer  master  of  himself. 

"  Bnmo  I  Bnmo  I"  cried  Serena,  with  tender- 
ness and  pain,  as  she  approached  him.  "Away!" 
said  be,  sternly  and  wildly.  "  Away !  my  love 
brings  misfortune  with  it  Come  not  with  thy 
pinions  too  near  the  flame  of  the  burning  gulC 
Fly!  fly!" 

.  "  Bruno,"  said  Serena,  while,  spite  of  his  men- 
acing gestures,  she  drew  near,  and  threw  her 
arm  around  his  neck,  "  talk  not  so  wildly.  Be 
gentle — be  still.  Thou  art  unwell,  Bruno;  come, 
compose  thyself.  Sit  down  here  by  me ;  lean  on 
me,  my  Bruno.  I  am  still,  thy  Serena— thy  bride 
— who  loves  thee  so  tenderly;  who  will  follow 
thee  through  joy  and  trouble." 

The  tension  of  Bruno's  spirit  gave  way;  his 
look  became  gentler;  he  breathed  more  softly. 
"  Speak,  angel-voice,  speak  I"  said  he. 

■'  Thou  hast  watchm  too  much ;  thou  hast  ex- 
hausted thyself,"  continued  Serena,  tenderly  and 
caressingly :  "  now  ihou  must  take  a  little  repose. 
I  will  watch  thee  while  thou  sleepest;  and  then 
•we  will  go  out  tt^ether,  and  behold  the  sun — the 
delicious  vernal  sun,  which  gives  joy  and  life  to 
all  creation.    It  will  be  a  lovely  dav,  my  Bruno  I" 

Serena's  child-like,  sweeet  words,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  her  love,  laid  the  demon  in  Bruno's 
sonl.  He  calmed  himself,  and  appeared  to 
awakeoutof  a  painful  dream.  With  a  look  of 
inexpressible  affection  and  inexpressible  an- 
guish, he  gazed  on  Serena.  "  Ob  I"*  said  he,  with 
tearful  eyes,  "never  did  the  harp  of  David  more 
soothingly  charm  the  frantic  spirit  to  rest.  But, 
Serena,  tell  me,  what  have  I  saidi  what  have  I 
donel  and  tell  me,  also,  what  thou  hast  thought 
ofitr 

"  Thou  wert  ill,  Bruno;  but,  thank  God !  thou 
art  now  better,  and  all  is  well." 

"  No !  with  me  all  is  not  well,  Serena ;  for 
know,  that  the  phrensy  of  which  thou  hast  been 
a  wimess  is  no  strange  guest  with  me.  In  the 
activity  of  the  day — in  the  silence  of  the  night — 
it  surprises  me,  till  I  can  again  rise  into  master- 
ship over  it  Seest  thou,  in  the  moment  in  which 
my  mother  laid  the  curse  upon  my  head,  my 
spirit  received  a  wound,  which,  since  then,  has 
never  healed.  Wild  deeds  and  memories  have 
-IpteventH  it  Oh,  long  have  I  yearned  to  lay 
•nyadf  «  thy  feet  with  my  terrible  secret!  but 


my  strength  has  felled  me — strength,  perhaps,  for- 
ever—but  now  is  the  botir  cornel  Turn  thy  para 
gaze  away,  Serena  I" 

Bruix}  described,  in  rapid,  biit  graphic  words, 
his  first  aberrations.  "My  brother's  manly 
kindness,"  said  he,  "  snatched  me  from  the  dan- 
gerous and  destructive  path.  For  a  moment  I 
thought  to  begin  a  new  and  better  life;  perhaps 
should  have  done  it,  had  not  the  consequences  of 
my  first  digressions  dragged  me  down.  I  was 
early  become  a  secret  gambler.  I  had  seduced 
into  the  same  course  a  yoimg  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance— I  was  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes ; 
and,  in  otder  to  rescue  him,  I  had  recourse  anew 
to  forbidden  means.  My  theft  was  discovered — 
discovered  by  my  mother!  She  would  punish 
me  severely-j)erhaps,  too  severely  j  but  no,  I 
deserved  it  But  I  would  not  submit  myself;  I 
met  force  with  force ;  I  opposed  my  mother — aiid 
she  cursed  me !" 

At  tkese  words  Bruno's  voice  trembled;  he 
paused  an  instant,  and  then  proceeded. 

"I  fled  the  same  night,  my  heart  possessed 
with  Furies,  which  have  since  then  never  quitted 
me.  I  went  into  foreign  service,  and  earned 
wounds  and  honour.  When  the  war  was  ended. 
I  fell  into  connexions  which  fettered  mj  heart,  and 
confounded  the  remaining  ideas  of  rie^t  and 
goodness  which  I  had  brov^t  with  me  from  the 
maternal  home.  Loaded  with  the  curse  of  my 
mother,  and  bearing  in  my  bosom  a  storm  of  un- 
bridled passions,  I  sought  to  gratify  these;  I 
sought  to  foiget  that  I  had  a  homit,  a  mother,  a 
native  land;  to  forget  that  I  was  cursed — ah  I 
that  was  an  icy  feeling  in  my  heart,  which  drove 
me  continually  deeper  into  the  fire  of  perdition. 
The  men  with  whom  I  was  now  surrounded,  the 
desire  of  gain,  the  very  danger  with  which  the 
enterprise  was  attended  drove  me  to  that  which  I 
shall  ever  repent — I  became  a  dealer  in  men,  a 
trader  in  human  souls  I  I  tore  the  children  of 
Africa  from  their  huts;  I  tore  with  violence  hus- 
band from  wife,  mothers  from  their  children,  and 
carried  them  as  slaves  tolhe  Portuguese  colonies. 
Men— my  brethren — I  sold  for  gain!  Tliey,who 
then  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  my  mind, 
had  representra  to  me  these  unhappy  people  as 
destitute  of  all  moral  worth— -yes,  as  actually 
ranking  t>elow  the  beasts.  A  terrible  circum- 
stance opened  my  blinded  eyes — let  me  now  pass 
it  over  in  silence,  I  could  not  relate  it  with  equa- 
nimity. Enough — from  that  moment  I  abandon- 
ed my  bloody  trade.  Again  I  changed  my  name 
and  country. 

"  To  forget  and  to  enjoy  were  now,  more  than 
ever,  the  impelling  objects  of  my  life.  At  the 
faro-table  I  wooed  Fortune,  and  she  was  auspi- 
cious. One  evening  I  won  a  heavy  sum  fh>m  a 
veryyoungman.  Gold  glistened  around  me,  and 
blinded  my  eyes ;  but  the  ashy  ghastliness  of  des- 
peration, which  overspread  the  countenance  of 
my  opponent,  as  he  left  the  room,  recalled  me  to 
reflection.  Perhaps  he  had  a  mother,  who —  I 
hastened  out  after  him.  I  would  give  him  back 
all  that  be  had  lost  I  ran  tip  the  pitch-dark 
street,  and  called  the  name  of  the  unfortunate 
youth.  A  flash  and  a  report  were  the  answer  to 
my  call;  fragments  of  the  brain  of  the  unhappy 
man  flew  to  my  very  feet  He  was  the  only  son 
of  a  destitute  widow ! 

"  I  abandoned  the  faro-table ;  I  sought  to  r^ 
pair,  in  some  degree,  the  evils  which  I  had  per- 
petrated ;  I  sought  to  ameliorate  the  burdens  of 
those  classes  of  men  against  whom  I  had  trans* 
gressed.    But  what  is  the  benevolence  of  the  gam< 
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blerl  It  is  like  the  alms  of  the  robbei^it  is  a 
blood-peany !  No  atonement  can  thence  arise  to 
the  heart  I  fell  it.  I  sought  lore.  Love,Iiout- 
gined,  woald  enable  me  to  foiiget  the  past,  and 
enjoy  the  present.  I  plunged  into  lo7e,  and 
sank  into  the  arms  of— no,  holy  lore,  not  into 
thy  arms — but  in  those  of  voluptuousness  was 
my  life  consumed.  I  persuaded  myself  that  I 
loved — I  was  deceived.  I  deceived  others,  and 
revelled  in  excess  alter  excess.  But  as  the  waves 
fled  the  lip  of  Tantalus,  so  fled  peace  and  enjoy- 
ment from  me.  During  fifteen  years,  I  had  prob- 
ably moments  of  wild  pleasure,  but  not  one  nour 
to  which  I  would  say,  '  Hemain  1'  not  a  day 
to  which  I  would  address  the  petition,  'Come 
again !'  An  inexpressible  emptmsss,  which  no- 
thing appeared  capable  of  filling — a  consuming 
thiist  alter  somethmg,  I  know  not  what — reigned 
in  my  soul.  At  times,  in  more  tranquil  hours — 
yea,  even  in  those  of  tb6  wildest  enjoyment — came 
bewre  m^  spirit  an  image  whose  fascinating,  and 
yet  agonizing  efi°ect  on  my  heart,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  de^ribe.  All  that  my  years  of  child- 
hood had  possessed  of  innocent  and  beautiful — 
all  that  I  had  at  times  dreamed  of  heaven  and  its 
peace — appeared  to  blend  themselves  into  one 
shape ;  and  that  shape,  Serena,  wore  thy  features. 
Thence  arose  in  my  soul  an  ineffable  longing  and 
despair. 

"Once  more  I  tore  myself  from  my  effeminate 
anddissolate  career.  I  sought  to  employ  my  life, 
which  oppressed  me,  in  a  widely  extended  and 
systematic  activity.  I  launched  into  speculations 
of  commerce ;  they  prospered,  and  1  became  rich. 
But,  ah  I  my  heart  still  remained  poor ;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  my  superfluity,  my  soul  hungered. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  my  affairs  condacted 
me  to  England.  I  heard  Canniiig  address  the 
representatives  of  a  great  people  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  for  liberty,  and  the  good  of 
mankind.  I  saw  on  his  brow  the  ^lory  of  an  im- 
mortal beauty;  and,  for  the  first  time,  I  compre- 
lunded  the  moral  worth  and  the  true  nobility  of 
man,  and  the  baseness  of  ray  former  life.  Oh, 
berena  I  then  did  I  bewail  the  days  and  the  vig- 
our which  I  had  wasted !  But  I  was  still  young ; 
yet  could  I  b^^ — what  1  An  outcast,  a  son  with 
the  maternal  imprecation  on  his  head,  what  good 
can  he  commence  1  what  blessing  can  he  receive 
from  above  1  I  was  cursed!  That  was  the  brand 
which  was  stamped  on  my  forehead;  the  stone 
which  lay  upon  my  life,  and  doomed  it  to  eternal 
darkness.  What  angel  could  roll  the  stone  a wa v  1 
Ob,-  long  did  my  som  wrestle  in  benumbing  de- 
spair I  for  my  mother  is  the  only[  being  whom  I 
ever  feared.  Often  since  my  childhood  had  our 
spirits  contended ;  but  she  had  always  triumphed, 
had  always  cast  mine  down.  Bitterness  grew  in 
my  heart :  but  long  years  passed  away,  and  love 
came  back  into  it,  and  grew  and  overspread  all 
the  bitterness.  The  thoughts  of  reconciliation 
with  her  were  the  only  thoughts  in  my  soul. 
This  reconciliation  was  the  condition  of  a  new, 
of  a  better  life;  without  it,  the  whole  world  was 
nothing  to  me.  I  had  no  hope;  but,  if  I  would 
live,  1  must  dare.  So  powerfully  had  this  feel- 
ing laid  hold  on  my  being,  that  I  was  physically 
enfeebled  by  it ;  at  the  veij  word '  Mother'  I  could 
weep  like  a  child. 

"  I  came  back ;  I  saw  my  paternal  home  again ; 
Isawalsothee,  Serena  I  the  paradise  of  my  child- 
hood, my  revelation  of  heaven,  the  object  of  my 
desire,  the  reformation  of  my  life  and  being— I 
saw  all  this  in  thee.  Wonder  not  that  my  arms 
extended  themselves  longingly  to  secure  thee ; 


wonder  not,  that,  when  i  saw  myself  an  ooteaat 
from  the  maternal  bosom,  I  soi^ht  to  win  an  an- 
gel for  my  distempered  soul.  There  hovered  at 
this  moment  a  doom  over  me,  on  which  depend* 
ed  more  than  mere  life  and  death;  the  coyse-- 
quence  must  be  reconciliation,  or  the  eternal  per- 
dition of  my  soul.  There  lay  a  thuoder-cloud 
on  my  heart  and  brain ;  I  neither  saw  nor  felt 
clearly.  It  was  then  that  I  tempted  thee,  Serena : 
thou  witbstocd^t  me,  and  I  believed  that  1  loved 
thee  less }  but  I  deceived  myself;  thou  hadst  sunk 
onl  V  deeper  into  my  spirit,  and  wert  become  one 
wiib  its  good  genius.  Bat  this  I  did  not  tlien 
feel;  my  mind  was  dark. 

"A  moment  of  wild  desperation  passed  over, 
and  I  became  reconciled  to  my  mother.  I  rested 
my  head  on  her  bosom!  I  heard  her  bless  me  1 
Almighty  Qod  I  rich  in  mercy,  wouhlst  thou  weigh 
out  to  me  against  this  moment  a  hundred  years- , 
of  sdffering,  yet  could  I  lift  my  hands  to  thee,  as 
now,  and  uank  thee  for  this  moment  I  Words 
cannot  express  its  value ;  it  has  saved  me  both 
in  time  and  in  eternity. 

' '  What  shall  I  say  farther  to  thee,  Serena  1  Al- 
though reconciled  with  my  mother,  and  loving 
her  more  intensely  than  ever,  I  felt,  after  the  first 
moments  of  heavenly  bleSsednesSjino  rest  in  my 
heart.  Thee,  thee,  must  I  win.  Thou  must  be 
come  my  wife,  if  I  must  enjoy  peace  on  earth. 
I  sought  to  win  thee  in  the  way  which  thou  thy- 
self hadst  pointed  out  to  me — I  was  rejected.  It 
was  not  wounded  pride,  Serena,  which  induced 
me  for  a  long  time  to  absent  myself  from  yoat 
house ;  no,  but  I  descended  into  myself,  and  en- 
deavoured to  renounce  thee.  It  was  in  vain  I  a 
nameless,  irresistible  Power  drew  me  back  to 
thee ;  there  was  a  bond  between  us,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  be  twined  by  God  himself  Thou  wert 
mine  I  Oh,  moment  of  transport!  of  godlike  bless- 
edness 1  Thou  wert  mine— and  life  was  renova- 
ted, the  past  was  forgotten,  all  was  atoned  for  and 
purified.  Oh,  it  was  bat  for  a  moment !  the  Fu- 
ries speedil;^  raised  themselves  again  in  my  beart^^ 
the  chastening  goddess  of  Meqioiy;  and  thy  ac- 
quiescence, thy  pure  glaitce,  beetuae  to  me  pier- 
cing reproaches.  I  was  not  worthy  of  thee :  ev- 
ery day  made  me  more  sensible  of  it:  and  doubly 
unwoithy  I  felt  inyself,  that  I  would  draw  thea 
doMrn  into  a  life  ofwhose  darkness  thoti  wert  ig- 
norant ;  for  in  vain  would  I  delude  mjrself— never 
can  I  be  at  rest;  never  can  the  blessedness  of  a 

Sure  heart  dwell  in  my  bosom.  What  has  been 
one  cannot  be  undone ;  there  are  circumstances 
in  my  life  which  never  can  be  forgotten ;  remem- 
brances which  will  pnrsue  me  to  the  grave  t  Oh, 
Serena  I  thy  innocent  hand  should  not  be  laid  ia ' 
one  stained  with  so  many  crimes;  thou,  the  pure, 
the  blessed,  shouldst  not  stand  in  connexion  with 
him  on  whom  secretly  lies  the  ban  of  expnlsion 
from  civil  society;  at  least,  thou  oughtest  not  to 
surrender  thy  youth,  thy  beauty,  thy  womanly 
virtue,  to  a  deceiver.  This  has  of  late  become 
perfectly  clear  to  me.  It  has  become  clear  that, 
if  I  abused  thy  confidence,  and  made  thee  unhap- 
py— and  happy  never  can  the  partner  of  my  days 
and  nights  be—then,  indeed,  must  I  become  an 
eternal  reprobate.  These  thoughts  have  long  agi- 
tated me.  EUgar's  crimes  and  thy  virtues,  thy 
conquest  over  me  and  her,  have  brought  them  to 
maturity.  I  love  thee  now,  Serena,  asoighly  and 
sacredly  as  I  before  loved  thee  wildly  and  ego- 
tistically, a^d,  therefore,  I  have  unveiled  my  soul 
before  thee,  as  before  its  eternal  Creator.  The 
altar  has  not  yet  united  us ;  thou  canst  yet  sep- 
arate thyself  uom  me,  canst  yet  withdraw  thyseiiC. 
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Than  art  at  this  moment  free;  and,  if  then  le- 
jeetest  me,  yet  shall  no  complaint,  no  reproach, 
pass  my  lips.  If  thoa,  also,  tuinest  thyself  away 
,  horn  me,  I  will  yet  love  and  honoorthee,  and  jriU 
go  on  my  solitary  and  dreary  path  as  well  as  I 
may. 

"  Then  hast  spoken  of  Sriendship,  of  brother 
and  sister ;  pardon  me,  if  I  rend  away  this  illn- 
sioD  of  an  angelically  pore  heart.  It  cannot  be 
so  between  as.  Ood  created  oar  soals  of  fardif- 
ferent  natures;  in  mine  bum  flames  of  which 
thoa  knowcst  nothing;  I  mast  possess  thee,  or 
fly  thee ;  but,  if  I  fly  thee,  Serena,  I  shall  jret  car- 
ry thy  image  in  my  bosom,  and  it  will  make  me 
a  better  man.  I  am  not  alone—I  have  a  mother. 
I  will  lire  fiirher,  shoold  iteren  be  without  pleas- 
-are  or  enjoyment.  Yet  let  me  add  but  one  word. 
I  have  hoped,  Serena,  thou,  whom  I  alone  hare 
«ver  truly  loved—to  be  able  to  begin,  on  thy  bo- 
com,  on  thy  angel's  heart,  a  new  and  better  life. 
I  believed  that  the  better  germes  in  my  soul  would 
unfold  themselves  under  thy  protection — and  who 
can  say  what  the 'heart  augurs  t  and  who  meas- 
ures the  strength  of  lovel  Who  sets  bounds  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  1  With  thee  appeared 
the  way  to  atonement  and  a  better  Hfe — ^without 
thee — bat  I  have  said  enough.  Now  thou  knowest 
all,  Seiena,— pronounce  the  judgment  over  me. 
I  stoop  my  head  before  thee,  aai  will  kiss  thy 
beloved  hand,  let  it  dispense  me  what  it  will — 
life  or  death.'* 

As  the  Seraph  Eloa,  says  the  poet  of  the  Mes- 
siah,* descended  at  the  side  of  toe  Saviour  into 
bell,  and  saw  there  the  darkness  and  misery,  its 
^lear^lance  became  quenched  in  gloom.  A  feel- 
ing, like  that  of  Eloa,  had,  during  Bruno's  con- 
fession, oppressed  Serena ;  and  an  indescribable 
weight  lay  upon  her  heart,  and  impeded  its  ac- 
tion; but  It  was  rolled  away,  and  vanished.  As 
the  fresh  wind  blows  away  the  fog;  as  the  clear 
stars  come  forth  in  the  dark  ni^ht;  as  the  glow 
of  morning  ascends,  and  illammes  and  fills  all 
•  creation  vmh  splendour — so  rose  in  Serena's  heart 
the  eternal  love,  strong,  abundant,  sweet,  and  tri- 
umphant. In  her  soul  all  became  lighter,  freer, 
more  assured  than  ever— there  was  no  more  fear, 
no  more  disquiet  there;  and,  as  Bnuo  ceased  to 
speak,  she  stooped  towards  him,  with  silem  tears 
or  aflfection  in  her  eyes,  and  said,  "  I  go  with  thee, 
Bruno.  Oh  I  my  mend,  my  hnsba^.  it  cannot 
be'  otherwise.  Together  let  us  wanaer  on  the 
earth,  blether  one  cny  Iciieel  before  the  throne  of 
the  All-merciful  I" 

Speechless,  Bruno  clasped  her  to  his  bosom. 
Lignt  broke  in.  A  song  arose,  beantiful  and 
peaceful,  and  embraced  the  tmited  ones  in  its  me- 
lodious Waves.  It  was  the  Easter  Hymn,  aotrad- 
in^  fh>m  the  church  for  the  celebration  of  the 
First-born  of  the  Resurrection. 

These  scenes  are  at  an  end;  and,  with  them, 
asy  task.  With  hearty  good-will  I  surreitder 
a^prin  the  pen  to  the  hand  of  Madame  Werner; 
Imt  just  at  this  time,  namely,  alter  Hagat's death, 
occurs  a  material  gap  in  her  oorrespondenoe;  the 
positive  cause  of  which  it  is  not  in  my  powerto 
state,  and  which  I  am  not  enabled  to  Map.  Thou 
mast,  therefore,  worthy  reader,  content  thyself 
with  proceeding  to  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Rmanik,  MmffOd. 
Hw«  again  1  I  sit  alone,  and  have  despatched 

•  XlapMoek. 


Beat'  to  Ramm,  there  to  look  well  about  hi  ji,  and, 
in  the  first  place,  to  take  his  own  pleasure,  and 
then  to  confer  on  me  that  of  hearing  how  afiairs 
stand  after  the  wedding.  I  do  not  find  myurlt 
very  well.  I  am  heavy  and  dull ;  look  towards 
Ramm,  and  long  for  Bear.  Evening  draws  on ; 
he  must  certainly  soon  appear.  1  have  not  been 
well  since  Serena's  weddmg-dav ;  I  was  too  much 
excited.  Bruno's  disqtiiet  on  tnis  day,  his  neariy 
wild  questions  to  Serena,  "Wilt  thoa  become 
mine  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  time  and  in  eternity  1" 
what  do  they  portend  1  "I  will  answer  thee  this 
evening,"  siaa  Serena,  in  her  sweet,  sincere  man- 
ner. That  pacified  him ;  and  at  evening,  as  tb^ 
were  affianced,  and  the  blessing  was  pronounced 
over  them,  he  became  changed.  A  great  thought* 
fulness  appeared  to  exalt  aisd  to  calm  his  s|:Srit. 
Ah  I  wherefore  this  disquietude,  wherefore  this 
pain  in  the  bosom  of  happiness  itself,  if  his  con- 
science had  peace  1 

But  am  I  not  wrong  to  feel  such  uneasiness 
and  anxiety,  when  I  have  witnessed  in  Bruno  so 
much  and  genuine  love;  and  in  Serena,  a  teb- 
demeas,  a  truth,  and  a  strength,  which  can  enno- 
ble and  embellish  everything  1  In  the  marriage 
hoar  there  was  something  in  her  which  seemed 
to  elevate  her  tuion  above  all  the  power  of  mis- 
forttme  and  mutability.  There  lay  a  heavnnly 
serenity  on  her  pure  brow.  She  pronounced  the 
words  "  To  love  thee  in  joy  ud  trouble  "  with 
sach  a  beanti/ul  and  lofiy  certainty,  that  I  invol- 
untarily pronounced  them  again  to  Bear,  as  I  - 
leaned  on  his  shoulder,  and  stood  there  support- 
ed by  his  faithful  arm.  How  the  occurrences  of 
thisday  still  hover  before  my  mind  I  Tbeyseized 
powerfully,  toopowerfuUy, up<ni  me  1  How  long 
Bear  stays  I  "The  shadows  of  the  trees  are  al- 
ready large,  and  the  birds  begin  their  even-song. 
Ood  grant  diat  no  misfortune  has  happened  at 
Ramm  I  the  old  black  house  there  looks  like  a 
place  of  ill  luck.  Why  must  Serena  go  there  1 
Thank  God  I  here  comes  Bear.  I  will  go  down 
towards  the  bridge  to  meet  him. 

PaidllENT  or  A  COKVEBSATIOir  OP  TCSTSBMV. 

"  Well,  Bear,  it  was  beantifal,  what  thou  saidst 
of  Serena:  that  she  looked  so  amiable,  and  the 
patriarchs  so  satisfied.  Tril  me,  now.'hew  was 
MddUreminr 

"  Supert),  but  not  lively." 

"  Did  she  make  no  speech  V 

"  No :  she  was  nnusually  still,  but  appealed 
satisfied,  and  tattemally  thankful." 
'  "  And  how  behaved  Bruno  towaids  herl" 

"  Like  the  tendetest  of  sons." 

"And  towards  Serena  1  Whatdidheeallhcrt 
Did  he  look  much  at  herl  How  muc^  did  he 
look  at  herl  Was  he  much  about  herl  Did 
be  talk  much  with  her  1  Did  he  show  mtich  at- 
tention to  her,  much  solicttode  about  herl" 

"  My  dear  child,  it  would  be  quite  as  vrell  if 
thou  hadst  a  less  Jhtx  dt  bcmdu,  then  one  might 
answer  r«gulaily^  Now  let  us  see,  what  was 
the  question  1  Whether  Bruno  behaved  to  Us 
wife  as  became  a  husband." 

■'Ah!  thou  art  unbearable  I  Did  he  lie  at  hsr 
feetr 

"Not  exactly.  That  would  not  have  beM 
qtiite  appropriate  in  so  great  a  company:  but 
theie  seemed,  on  the  whole,  to  exist  a  good  on-, 
dersianding  between  them." 

"  A  good  understanding  t  Thou  talkest  quite 
pitifully.  Perhaps  thou  wilt  think  that  I  ought 
to  thank  God  that  they  don't  quarrel  I" 

"  That  thou  canst  not  do,  for  they  do  quarrel  V 
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"  Good  gracioas .    And  abont  what  t" 

"  Hearen  knows  what  was  the  occasion ;  but 
he  said, '  My  sweet  Serena,  my  wife,  it  shall  be 
atlWa  wilt  r  and  she  answered, '  No,  Brano,  it 
ehatl  be  as  thou  hast  said ;  it  is  best  so.' " 

"  Well,  thank  God !  How  thou  canst  frighten 
one  I  And  how  did  Bnino  look  as  he  said, '  My 
wife  V  " 

"  How  1 — like  a  husband." 

"  "Who  adored  his  wife  1" 


in  her,  life  s  greatest  good. 

"See!   now  thou  speakest  beautifully,  my 
Beart    And  then  the  dinner,  Bearl    Tell  me 
now  a  little  about  the  dinner.     Describe  me  all 
the  dishes,  in  successioD.     Thou  dost  not  re- 
member ihrm  1     Oh  I  it  is  wretched  of  thee  I 
Yes,  certainly  thou  rememberesl  some.    Let  us 
see,  the  first  course,  for  instance,  which  always 
Khshes  the  best,  what  did  that  consist  of  1" 
"  I  believe — of  chickens." 
"  Chickens  I  impossible.    Serena  cannot  hare 
chickens  for  the  first  course ;  she  must  then  have 
ham  to  the  toast-meat."    Bear  laughed  at  my 
zeal,  and,  aAer  some  other  unfortunate  attempts 
to  come  at  a  notion  of  the  dinner,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  give  it  up,  and  to  tell  Bear  that  he  was 
an  unworthy  guest,  and  that  I  would  tell  Serena 
of  it.     In  order  to  divert  my  attention  and  pro- 
pitiate me,  he  conjured  up,  I  know  not  how,  a 
Dottle  of  Bishop,  and  a  basket  of  splendid  pre- 
*served  fruits,  which  he  had  brought  from  Ramm ; 
compelled,  as  he  said,  against  his  will,  by  Serena. 
I  was  quite  enchanted  with  this  little  enter- 
tainment, fetched  glasses,  and  we  sat  down  to 
drink  healths.      We  drank  the  health  of  the 
young  couple,  the  health  of  Ma  dine  mire,  our 
own,  and  tnat  of  the  little  unknown.    We  got 
'  quite  into  a  zealous  mood  with  our  health- 
drinking.    We  then  seated  ourselves  at  the  win- 
dow ;  it  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  the  heaven 
lay  clear  over  Ramm.     A  gleam  from  the  set- 
ting sun  illuminated  the  dark  wood ;  and  I  rec- 
ollected that  I  had  once  before  seen  this,  and  had 
thought  on  Serena.     I  saw  the  shore,  before  so 
dusky,  now  brightlv  lit  np.    I  looked  at  Bear, 
who  did  not  turn  his  foil-moon  face  away  from 
ute;  a  warmth  glaneed  about  mj  heart,  tears 
came  into  my  eyes,  and  I  said,  pointing  towards 
Ramm,  "  It  is  more  clear  there.  Bear;  now  there 
are  happy  hearts  there." 

"  No  happier  than  here,"  said  Bear,  as  he 
drew  me  tenderly  to  him,  and  held  me  fast  on 
his  knee.  The  sunshine  slowly  died  away ;  the 
abore  was  again  shrouded  in  gloom ;  and,  with  a 
sl^  I  added,  "  Ah  I  who  knows  how  long  they 
Will  continue  happy  there  1  God  knows  whether 
Bruno,  this  unquiet  spirit,  can  be  at  peace !"  A 
melodious  tremonr  passed  through  the  air,  and 
appeared  to  answer  to  my  sigh.  1  was  startled, 
and  we  li.itened  at  the  open  window.  The  organ 
Bt  Ramm  was  pealing,  but  not  as  formerly ;  tones 
like  those  of  Handel's  Messiah  issued  from  it. 
I  leaned  my  head  against  Bear's,  and  thus  we 
sat  in  the  warm  May  evening,  and  listened. 
And  till  late  in  the  evening  the  organ  sounded 
even  more  beautifully,  more  peacefully,  as  it 
seemed  to  roe;  and  I  called  to  mind  the  last 
•words  of  the  Legend  of  the  Neck :  "  Then  the 
Neck  wept  DO  more,  but  took  his  harp,  and  played 
and  sung  sweetly  till  deep  in  the  night,  for  he 
Dow  knew  that  he  should  be  saved." 

25'.*.— Jane  Maria  was  here  yesterday;  she 
was  gay  and  joyous.  I  learned  various  matters 
from  her;  and,  among  them,  some  which  de- 


Ughted  me.  Ma  chin  mire  grows  ever  moie 
quiet  and  gentle,  goes  often  to  church,  and  hec 
prov'erbs  become  ever  more  biblical.  Her  heart 
seems  now,  more  than  formerly,  to  desire  to 
make  men  happy.  She  gives  much  to  the  poor  ^ 
among  the  rest,  old  linen;  and  through  that  pre- 
pares, according  to  the  lively  expression  of  a 
young  and  amiable  lady, ''  her  heavenly  purple." 
Jane  Maria  related  a  scene  between  Elsa  and 
Ma  ckire  mire,  which  gave  me  pleasure.     Ma 


"  Why,  yes  ;  and  who  feels  that  he  possesses,    ckire  mire  had  to-day  knocked  down  and  broken 
I..,-  iifia'c  „w>.i.>.>  „,„^  "  fa  couple  of  china  cups  which  stood  on  a  table. 

She  was  put  out  of  humour  by  it. '  She  will 
sometimes,  in  little  matters,  act  too  much  the 
person  who  can  see;  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment  lets  fall,  "  The  Haneman  I"  and  similar 
expressions  of  anger  on  EUa,  for  having  put 
them  in  the  wrong  place.  Ma  ckire  mire  was 
wrong;  but  Elsa,  who  formerly  always  protested 
with  strong  words  against  any  injustice  of  the 
kind,  now  let  it  pass  very  quietly  for  her  own 
fault.  A  moment  afterward,  as  Ma  dure  mire 
sat  binding  her  net,  and  let  her  needle  fall  under 
the  sofa,  Elsa — who  is  always  at  hand  when  she 
can  be  of  service — ^went  down  on  her  knees  to 
pick  it  up,  and  gave  it  to  her  again.  Ma  ckire 
mm,  on  this,  laid  her  arm  gently  round  her 
faithful  servant,  and  said,  with  emotion,  "My 
dear  Elsa,  what  should  I  do  if  I  had  not  thee  I" 
Elsa  embraced  the  knees  of  her  mistress,  pressed 
her  forehead  against  them,  and  a  tear  of  tender- 
ness and  joy  quietly  rolled  down  her  bony  cheek. 
Jean  Jacques  regulates  and  commanc^  freely 
at  Carlsfors ;  abolishes  all  abuses ;  and  makes 
many  useful  arrangements.  He  is  an  active 
and  highly-informed  man ;  and  talks  less,  since 
he  has  done  more.  He  and  Jane  Maria  extend 
their  influence  continu^ly  at  Carlsfors,  while 
Ma  c/^e  mire  seems  more  and  moiB  to  withdraw 
herself  from  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Music 
gives  her  more  pleasure  than  ever ;  and  she  has 
once  said  that  she  could  wish  to  die  amid  the 
sound  of  Bruno's  organ.  The  next  week  .she  is 
going  to  give  the  new-married  pair  a  great  din- 
ner. Miss  Hellevi  Hausgiebel  will  also  give^ 
in  honour  of  tliem,  a  select  soirie. 

It  is  said  that  Nature  and  Art  propose  to 
make  a  union  in  the  persons  of  young  Robert 
Stalmark  and  Adile  Von  P.  They  have  made 
the  discovery  of  each  other's  excellences  at  Miss 
Hausgiebel's  soiries,  in  the  course  of  the  winter; 
have  fallen,  consequently,  in  love,  and  are  be- 
come thereby  much  more  amiable. 

Lagman  H&k  has,  during  the  spring,  suffered 
much  from  his  liver  complaint;  has  been  obliged 
to  confine  himself  long  to  his  room,  where  he- 
has  been  diligently  visited  by  his  neighbours  and. 
friends.  Ma  ckire  mire  has  been  twice  a  week, 
to  see  him ;  and  I,  too,  have  now  and  then  pass- 
ed an  hour  with  the  still  and  interesting  old  man. 
Yesterday,  Jane  Maria  informed  me  he  had. 
been  a^in,  for  the  first  time,  to  Carlsfors.  Ma 
ckire  mere  and  he  walked  their  trail  together,  she 
holding  by  a  line  which  was  stretched  across  the 
room. 

We  hear  that  Cousin  Stellan  will  travel  this 
summer  into  Italy,  on  account  of  his  health ;  in 
truth,  in  order  to  dissipate  his  ennui;  but  I  fear 
that  this  will  go  along  with  him. 

Peter  and  Ebba  are  expected  in  the  antnnm. 
It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  see  them  again,  and  I 
Khali  be  anxious  to  observe  how  the  sisters-in- 
law  will  now  aeree.  Jane  Maria  eipecLs  visits 
from  some  Stockholm  acquaintances,  and  prom- 
ises herself  a  gay  summer. 
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But,  vhitt  411  armiad  me  rejoice  themselrea 
love,  dance,  and  prepare  entertainments— I  go, 
perhaps  with  hasty  strides,  towards  my  last 
Dome ;  bnt  I  think  no  longer  of  it  with  aneasi- 
ness ;  I  hare  arranged  ail  my  litlle  affairs,  and 
hold  myself  in  readiness  for  what  may  come.  I 
bare  written  a  letter  for  Bear,  which,  if  I  die, 
shall  tell  him  bow  dear  be  is  to  me,  tmd  how 
happy  he  has  made  me  during  oar  short  anion. 
My  poor,  good  Bear !  He  is  now  so  uneasy,  so 
anxious  aboat  me,  that  it  intemallv  tronbles  me. 
I  see  that  he  will  never  do  for  my  doctor;  I  must 
now  hare  courage  for  as  both.  I  will  follow  tlie 
example  of  a  young  friend  who  found  herself  in 
a  similar  situation  to  mine,  and,  what  was 
worse,  in  a  solitary  house  in  the  country,  and 
hemmed  in  by  snow-driAs ;  bat,  that  she  might 
keep  herself  in  spirits,  she  traaslated  some  of  the 
finest  scenes  of  Shakspeare.  I  hare  no  Shaks- 
peare  at  band,  bat  I  will  set  on  and  write  an 
epistle  to  those  who  are  more  the  subject  of  my 
tbongbts. 

TO  MT  DAUOBTEB*. 

Above  all  things,  my  dear  daughters,  bear  in 
mind  that  you  are  baman  beings.  Be  good,  be 
true;  the  rest  will  follow.  As  much  as  possible, 
be  land  to  every  one,  tender  to  every  animal. 
Be  without  sentimentality  and  affectation.  Af- 
fectation is  a  miserable  ait,  my  danghteia ;  de- 
spise it,  as  truly  as  yoa  would  acquire  moral 
worth.  Do  not  regard  yomaelves  as  very  im- 
portant, let  you  have  as  many  talents  aiid  en- 
dowments as  you  may;  consider  nature  and  life, 
and  be  humble.  Should  you  be  treated  by  nature 
like  a  hard  stepmother,  and  be  infirm,  ordinary, 
or  the  like,  do  not  be  diaoouraged ;  you  mar 
draw  near  to  the  Most  High.  Require  oot^inch 
from  other  people,  especially  from  one  another. 
The  art  to  sink  in  the  esteem  of  yourselves  and 
others  is,  to  make  great  demands  and  gire  little. 

If  yoa  are  straitened  in  this  world,  look  ap  to 
Heaven ;  but  not  a*  turkey-cocks,  bat  as  believ- 
ing children.  .  Should  one  of  job  &11,  let  her 
immediately  determine  to  arise  again;  to  the 
&iling,  aa  well  as  to  the  tufoitiuate,  then  is 


trr. 

Lay  hold  oi» 


always  extended  a  helping  hand, 
this. 
Ah  t  my  daughters  t  .  .  .  . 

What  is  become  of  my  daughters  1  Thqr 
have  turned  themselves  into  a  son;  and  the 
young  gentleman  was  ancourteous  enough  to 
interrupt  the  letter  to  his  sisters.  There  he  lies, 
in  the  new  wicker-cradle,  under  the  green  laflety 
canopy,  well  grown,  round,  and  fat ;  and  the 

feat  Bear  is  on  bis  knees  beside  his  little  Bear, 
have  a  great  mind  to  join  him  in  bis  idolatry  ; 
but  Bear,  the  father,  considers  it  more  fittine,- 
that  the  son  wait  on  his  mother.  I  am  proud  of 
my  little  boy,  but  so  it  is;  I  had  so  certainly  cal- 
culated on  a  little  maiden  that  I  almost  miss  it. 
But,  as  Ma  Aire  mire  comforted  me,  "  Deferring 
prevents  no  recurring." 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  mv  letter,  Bearl  It  is 
not  adapted  to  the  honourable  gentleman  there.", 

"  I  will  take  care  of  it  for  our  girls;  write 
another  for  the  youngster." 

Happy,  my  Maria,  is  the  wiie  who  can,  like 
me,  give  to  her  son,  from  heart  and  soul,  this  ex-  • 
hortatioD :  "  Resemble  thy  father  I" 

"  No,  Bear,  thou,  mayest  not  see  what  I  have, 
written.  Thou  mayest  not  take  my  paper  away, 
tyrant  I  I  promise  to  conclude  very  soon,  but  L 
must  yet  add  a  word  or  two." 

These  good  people  and  neigfabonrs,  fh>m  all 
sides,  tbey  have  sent  me  flowers,  and  jellies,  and 
all  sorts  of  good  things.  Serena  has  nursed  me- 
the  whole  time,  like  a  sister.  She  is  qoieL  kind, 
sympathizing— in  one  word,  like  herself;  ana 
seems  to  entertain  a  lore  for  Bruno  which  is  loo 
inward  to  express  itself  in  words.  My  Maria,  )■ 
invite  you  to  stand  godmother  to  my  little  Bear. 
He  is  to  be  called  Lars  Peter,  and  Ma  chire  mire 
will  herself  convev  Um  to  the  font.  She  wa» 
here  the  dav  afler  nis  birth,  and  laid  a  beautiful 
present  on  his  cradle.  She  spoke  with  me  about 
my  fears  and  troubles  cm  tnis  head,  and  said, 
*'  Well,  it  ia  in  these  things  as  in  Ufe,  <  All  i» 
well  that  ends  well.' " 


aboi 


"No,  Bearl  my  paper— my  pen— oh,  thon 
ominable  Bearl" 
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1.  The  ArrmngtmeHl  is  such  that  the  Map,  Questions  on  the  Map,  and  descripdon 
of  each  country,  are  on  the  same  page,  or  on  pages  directly  opposite,  enabling  the 
pupil  to  refer  readily  from  one  to  the  other,  without  the  ineoDTeiueiice  of  two  books, 
«r  even  the  necessity  of  turning  the  leaf. 

2  The;j(f(afw  are  mart  numerotu,  and  generally  on  a  larger  teale,  than  in  any  other 
School'GiiBOgraphy. 

•  3.  The  Exercuef  on  Ae  Map  are  so  framed  as  to  present  a  cmneeted  view  of  the 
great  features  of  each  country. 

4.  The  DeteriptioM  are  in  a  series  of  short  paragraphs,  wcittan  in  concise  sQrle, 
and  confined  to  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic  matter. 

6.  The  eorreat  Prammoiation  of  difficult  names  is  indicated  by  dividing  into  sylla- 
bles, accenting.  Sic. 

6.  The  General  and  CamparaHot  miabt  at  the  end  of  the  virfune  are  on  Ae  plaa 
first  introduced  by  the  author  ita  1890,  and'  ainoe  adopted  ia  many  o^r  School  Oo* 
ographies.-    They  are  regarded  as  well  fitted  to  exercise  and  strengthen  the  judgment. 

7.  The  ii«t0  art  of  Cerographg  is  applied  for  the  first  time  to  the  illustration  of  a 
work  of  this  kind,  and  enables  the  publishers  to  sell  it  at  a  very  low  price. 

The  whole  work  is  the  result  of  long  and  careful  stiidy,  and  is  intended  to  imprest 
upon  the  mind  of  the  student  such  outlines  of  geography  as  will  form  the  best  found- 
ation for  farther  and  extensive  acquisitions. 


0:5-  Confident  of  the  superiority  of  MORSE'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 
over  every  other  work  of  the  kind,  the  publishers  respectfully  inform  editors,  teach- 
ers, and  auperintendents  of  schools,  that  they  may  obtain  gratuUoutly  a  copy  of  the 
work  for  examination  from  the  principal  booksellers  throughout  the  United  Sutes. 
The  typography  of  the  work,  and  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  teaching,  together  with 
its  extreme  cheapness,  can  hardly  fail  to  command  for  it  a  general,  if  not  a  universal 
adoption  in  the  schools  of  our  country. 
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PREFACE. 


Tn  speedy  appearance  of  this  volnme  af- 
ter "  The  Neighbours,"  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
diesacceesof  that  work.  Indeed,  the  eridencea 
«f  this  success  hare  been  too  uneijuiTocal  to 
''  kave  escaped  any  one :  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide  whicn  has  been  most  gratified 
liy  it,  the  author  or  the  translator.  The  most 
kind  and  cordial,  I  may  say,  the  most  ntigk- 
tmrif  manner  in  which  "  The  Neigbours"  hare 
been  received,  both  by  the  press  and  the  English 
public,  has  sot  only  gone  with  a  grateful  delight 
to  my  heart,  as  an  evidence  that  whatever  is 
MDnd  and  good,  come  whence  it  may,  will  be 
heaitfly  wekomed  by  my  own  proud  and  noble 
country,  but  has  flown  on  rapid  wings  to  the 
North,  and  given  a  charming  surprise  to  the  ex- 
cellent authoress.  Before  the  copy  which  I  had 
requested  my  pnblishen  to  forward  to  her  had 
reached  Stockholm,  Miss  Bremer  had  received 
Tarions  letters  from  her  countrymen  in  I/indon 
congratulating  her  and  themselves  on  having 
wen  "  The  Neighbours"  receive  such  handsome 
"neighbour's  fare"  in  the  literaiy  circles  thete. 

No  feeling  is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  an  author, 
who  is  conscious  of  writing  for  the  improvement 
as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  his  fellow-men,  as  to 
find  the  q>beie  of  his  usefulness  suddenly,  and  as 
it  were  by  miracle,  immeasurably  widened.  To 
learn,  therefore,  at  once  that  she  was  nut  only 
read  and  beloved  in  England,  but  that  within  a 
month  alter  its  appearance  in  London,  "The 
Neighbours"  was  reprinted  in  the  great  United 
States  newspaper,  "The  New  World,"  and  dif- 
fused all  over  that  vast  country,  and  read  in  the 
wildest  regions  of  the  back  woods,  while  a  good 
edition  was  rapidly  passing  through  the  Ameri- 
can press,  we  may  believe  was  no  indifferent  in- 
telligence. Indeed,  the  high  estimation  iu  which 
the  literature  of  England  is  held  in  the  North, 
makes  it  a  proud  circumstance  to  any  one  to  be 
introduced  mto  it,  and  warmly  welcomed  there. 
Bfiss  Bremer,  in  a  letter  to  me,  says  with  her 
vsoal  modesty,  on  this  subject,  "  England  har 
en  si  rik,  sa  utbildad  roman  litleratur,  och  mina 
skrifter  Sro  si  pjemna,  si  fnlla  af  brister,  att  jag 
knappt  iorstir  hum — tie  fastiduna,  refined  toaety 
»)  Bngland — kan  smalta  dessa  nordUka  ra-im- 
nen  I"  England  possesses  a  romance  literature 
•o  rich,  so  fully  developed,  and  my  writings  are 
so  unequal,  and  fall  of  faults,  that  I  can  hardly 
imderstand  how  the  fastidious,  refined  society  of 
England,  can  digest  these  rude  Northern  mate- 
mis. 

But  letters  fjx>m  all  classes  of  English  society, 
and  from  members  of  the  very  highest,  shew  me 
how  enthusiastically  these  ra-imnen  nave  been 
welcimedjafio  that  good  husbands  have,  far  and 


wide,  been  compliinented  by  their  wives  witk 
the  agreeable  name  of— Bears. 

As  "  The  Neigbboois"  might  be  regarded  as 
a  salntanr  picture  of  new-married  lite,  "  The 
Home,"  I  tmnk,  will  be  found  equally  charmiDy 
and  useful  as  a  picture  of  family  life  during  the 
growth  of  the  children^  A  sketch  of  home  dis- 
cipline, in  which  is  seen  how,  without  great 
worldly  fortune,  or  extraordinary  events,  a  deep' 
interest  may  gather  about  a  group  of  individu- 
als, and  how  faults  and  failmgg,  and  diversity 
of  dispositions,  wUch  without  the  great  saving 
principles  would  lead  to  sorrow  and  disunion, 
are,  by  these  saving  principles,  love  and  good 
sense,  made  to  work  themselves  out,  and  leave 
behind  them  a  scene  of  harmony^  aSectidb,  and 
moral  culture,  most  charming  to  contemplate. 

I  am  not  intending,  any  more  than  the  amia- 
ble authoress  herself,  to  present  these  as  fault- 
less stories. 

We  must  remember  that  they  are  the  product 
of  a  nation  possessing  tastes,  in  some  respects^ 
different  to  ours,  yet  sUll,  in  tiie  main,  extremely 
kindred  in  feeling  as  in  language.  Miss  Bremer 
describes  them  to  me  as  a  people  of  a  highly  in- 
tellectual spirit,  of  strong  impulses,  but  some- 
what uiuteady  in  following  them  out.  "Vi 
Svenskar  aro  ett  folk  af  starka  impulser,  mea 
ostadigt  utforande.  Men  jag  vill  ej  skylla  iitim. 
mig  upa  milt  folk  I  Delta  folk  har  en  rik  och 
djupsinnig  ande."  It  will  be  seen  that  they,  like 
the  Germaa«,  and  like  our  ancestors  in  the  days 
of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  are  very  fond  of  act- 
ing scenes  and  surprises  in  family  life;  a  stri- 
king instance  of  which  in  these  volumes,  is  tbflt 
where  the  Franks,  on  returning  from  Axelholm,. 
are  received  by  the  Father  and  Jacobi  at  an  inn,^ 
in  the  disguise  of  landlord  and  waiter. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here,  that  the  title 
of  Elxcellence  is  the  highest  one  next  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood  in  Sweden.  It  is,  inde^I,  a 
sort  of  order  of  merit ;  is  confined  to  twelve  per- 
sons, who  may  be  otherwise  noble  or  not,  and  id 
not  hereditary.  I  must  add  also  with  pleasure, 
that  to  my  valued  friend,  Madame  von  schoultz, 
who  has  resided  many  years  in  Sweden,  I  am 
much  indebted  for  endeavotirs  to  brii^  this 
translation  as  near  as  possible  in  spint  and 
meaning  to  the  original 

M  H 

BndeOerg,  Man*  lS(h,  1843.  . 

P.  S.  Should  errors  of  the  press  occur,  my  ab- 
sence must  plead  the  excuse :  at  the  issue  of  the 
next  translation,  this  inconvenience  *ill  no  log- 
ger exist. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

■Mamm  marvrma  jum  btinwo  coMTBimoifs. 

"  Mr  dear  chQd,"  aaid  Jndge  Franlc,  in  a  tone 
at  vexation,  "  it  is  not  worth  while  reading 
■load  to  joa,  if  yon  keep  yawning  incesaantly, 
and  looking  about,  first  to  the  right  and  then  to 
fte  left ;"  and  with  these  words  he  laid  down 
a  treatise  of  Jeremy  Bentharo,  which  he  had 
keen  reading,  and  ran  fiom  his  seat. 

**  Ah,  forgive  me,  dear  friend,"  retailed  his 
wife,  **  bat  really  these  good  things  are  all  so 
difficult  to  comprehend,  and  I  was  thinking 

atMmt .    Come  here,  dear  Brigitta !"  said 

Mrs.  Elisa  Frank,  beckoning  an  old  servant  to 
ker,  to  whom  she  then  spoke  in  an  under  tone. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on,  the  Jodge,  a  hand- 
some strong-built  man  of  probably  forty,  walked 
«p  and  down  the  room,  and  then  suddenly  paus- 
ing, as  if  in  consideration,  before  one  of  the 
waDs,  he  exclaimed  to  his  wife,  who  by  this  time 
had  finished  her  conversation  with  the  old  ser- 
vant, "  See,  love,  now  if  we  were  to  have  a 
door  open  here — and  it  could  very  easily  be 
done,  far  it  is  oidy  a  lath-and-plaster  wall — we 
coDld  then  get  so  conveniently  into  oar  bed- 
room, without  first  going  through  the  ante-room 
and  the  nursery — it  would  indeed  be  capital !" 

"But  then,  where  could  the  sofa  standi" 
answered  Elise,  with  some  anxiety. 

"  The  sofa  V  returned  her  husband,  "  O,  the 
•ofa  could  be  wheeled  a  little  aside ;  there  is 
more  than  room  enough  for  it." 

"  But,  my  best  friend,"  replied  she,  "  there 
would  come  a  very  dangerous  draft  from  the  door 
every  one  who  sat  in  the  comer." 

"  Ah !  always  difficulties  and  impediments !" 
•aid  the  husband.  "  But  cannot  you  see,  your- 
self, what  a  great  advantage  it  would  be  if  there 
were  a  door  here  1" 

*■  No,  candidly  speaking,"  said  she,  "  I  think 
it  is  better  as  it  is." 

"  Tes,  that  is  always  the  way  with  ladies," 
letamed  he,  "  they  will  have  nothing  touch- 
ed, nothing  done,  nothing  changed,  even  to 
obtain  improvement  and  convenience;  every- 
thing is  good  and  excellent  as  it  is,  till  some- 
body makes  the  alteration  for  them,  and  then 
they  can  see  at  once  how  much  better  it  is ;  and 
then  they  exclaim,  •  Ah,  see  now,  that  is  charm- 
ing!' toadies,  without  doubt,  belong  to  tbq 
stand-still  party !" 

••And  the  gentlemca,"  added  she^  "belong 


to  the  movement  party;  at  least  wherever 
building  and  molestation-making  comes  across 
them !" 

The  conversation,  which  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared perfectly  good-humoured,  seemed  to  as 
Bume  a  tone  of  bitterness  from  that  word  «  mo- 
lestation-making;"  and  in  return  the  voice  of 
the  Judge  was  somewhat  austere,  as  he  replied 
to  her  taunt  against  the  gentlemen.  "  Yes," 
said  he,  "  they  are  not  afVaid  of  a  little  trouble 
whenever  a  great  advantage  u  to  be  obtained. 

But are  we  to  have  no  break&at  to^lay  1 

It  is  twenty-two  minutes  after  nine  t  It  really 
is  shocking,  dear  Elise,  that  you  cannot  teach 
your  maids  punctuality !  There  is  nothing  more 
intolerable  tijan  to  lose  one's  time  in  waiting;, 
nothing  more  useless ;  nothing  more  insupport^ 
able ;  nothing  which  more  easily  might  be  pre-- 
vented,  if  people  would  only  resolutely  set  about 
it !  Life  is  really  too  short  for  one  to  be  able- 
to  waste  half  of  it  in  waiting !  Fi  ve-and-twenty 
minutes  after  nin^  and  the  children — ate  they 
not  ready  too !    Dear  Elise — " 

"  I'll  go  and  see  after  them,"  said  she ;  and; 
went  out  quickly. 

It  was  Sunday.    The  June  sun  shone  into  a 
large  cheerful  room,  and  dpon  a  snow-white 
damask  tablecloth,  which  in  soft  silken  folds 
was  spread  over  a  long  table,  on  which  a  hand-- 
some  coffee-service  was  set  out  with  consider- 
able elegance.   The  disturbed  countenance  with 
which  the  Judge  had  approached  the'breakfast* 
table,  cleared  itself  instantly  as  a  person,  whom 
young  ladies  would  unquestionably  have  called 
"  horribly  ugly,"  but  whom  no  reflective  physi- 
ognomist could  have  observed  without  interest, 
entered  the  room.    This  person  was  tall,  ex- 
tremely thin,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  the  kit 
side ;  the  complexion  was  dark,  and  the  some- 
what noble  features  wore  a  melancholy  ezpres-  ' 
sion,  which  only  seMom  gave  place  to  a  smile 
of  unusual  beauty.    The  forehead  elevated  it- 
self, with  its  deep  lines,  above  the  laige  brown 
extraordinary  eyes,  and  above  this  a  wood  of 
black-brown  hair  erected  itself,  onder  whuss 
thick  stiff  curls  people  said  a  multitude  of  Ql. 
humours  and  paradoxes  exerted  themselves; 
so  also,  indeed,  might  they  in  all  those  deei 
nirrows  with  which  his  countenance  was  lined 
not  one  of  which  certainly  was  without  its  owt 
signification.    Still,  there  was  not  a  sharp  an- 
^  of  that  face ;  there  was  nothing,  either  in 
word  or  voice,  of  the  Assessor,  Jeremias  Mda- 
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ter,  huwerer  MTere  they  might  seem  to  be, 
which  at  the  same  time  mix ht  not  conceal  an 
expression  of  the  deepest  goodness  of  beKt,  and 
which  stamped  itself  upon  his  wfa<de  being,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  sap  clothes  with  green  fo- 
liage the  stiff  resisting  branches  of  the  knotted 
oak. 

■*  Good  day,  brother !"  exclaimed  the  Judge, 
cordially  offering  him  his  hand,  "  how  are  yoa !" 

"  Bad !"  answered  the  melancholy  man  ; 
"how  can  it  be  otherwise  1  What  weather  we 
have !  As  cold  as  January !  And  what  people 
we  have  in  the  world  too :  it  is  a  sin  and  shame  I 
I  am  so  angry  to-day  that  — .    Hare  yon  read 

that  malicious  article  against  yoa  in  the 

paper  1" 

"No,  I  don't  take  in  that  paper  ;  but  I  hare 
heard  spedc  of  the  article,"  said  Judge  Prank. 
"  It  is  directed  against  my  writing  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  in  the  province,  is  it  not  1" 

"  Yes ;  or  more  properly,  no,"  repUed  the  As- 
sessor ;  "  for  what  is  so  extraordinary  is,  that  it 
contains  nothing  on  that  afilur.  It  is  a^nst 
yourself  that  i^  is  aimed— the  lowest  insinua- 
tions, the  coarsest  abase !" 

"  So  I  have  heard,"  said  the  Judge,  "and  on 
that  very  account  I  do  not  trouble  myself  to  read 
it." 

"  But  have  yon  heard  also  who  has  written 
it  1"  asked  the  visiter. 

"  No,"  returned  the  other ;  "  nor  do  I  wish  to 
know." 

"  But  yon  should  do  so,"  argued  the  Asse*- 
ear ;  "  people  ought  to  know  who  are  their  ene- 
mies. It  is  Mr.  N.  I  should  like  to  give  the 
feUow  three  emetics,  that  he  might  know  the 
taste  of  his  own  gall !" 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Judge  Frank,  at  once  in- 
terested  ia  the  Assessor's  news — "  N.,  who  lives 
nearly  opposite  to  us,  and  who  has  so  lately  re- 
ceived from  the  Cape  his  chAd,  the  poor  little 
motherless  girl!" 

" The  Teiy  same !"  returned  he ;  "but  you 
must  read  this  piece,  if  it  be  only  to  give  a  rel- 
ish to  yonr  coffee.    See  here ;  I  have  brought  it 
with  me.    I  have  learned  that  it  would  be  sent 
to  your  wife  to-day.    Yes,  indeed,  what  pretty 
bellows  there  are  in  the  world  !    But  where  is 
your  wife  to4v1   Ah!  here  she  comes !    Good 
uorqing,  my  iaij  Elise.    So  charming  in  tba 
early  morning ;  bat  so  pale !    £i,  ei,  ei ;  that  is 
not  as  it  should  be !    What  is  it  that  I  say  and 
pteadt  continually  t    Exercise,  fresh  air— else 
.  nothing  in  the  world  avails  anything !    Bat  who 
listens  to  <me'8  preaching  1    No — adieu  my 
jfciends!    Ah!  whereismysnuff'boxl    Under 
Hb newspapers)    "The ahominable newspapers ; 
they  must  lay  their  bands  on  everything ;  one 
^^an't  keep  even  one's  snuff-box  in  peace  for 
them!     Adieu,   Mrs.   Elise!     Adien,   Frank. 
Nay,  see  how  he  sits  there  and  reads  ooarse 
abuse  of  himself,  just  as  if  it  mattered  nothing 
to  him.    Now  he  laughs  into  the  bargain.    I 
hope  you'll  enjoy  your  breakfasts,  my  friends." 

"  Will  you  not  enjoy  it  with  usl"  asked  the 
fiiendly  voice  of  Mrs.  Frank ;  "  we  can  ofler 
yott  to-day,  quite  ftesh  home-baked  bread." 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  said  the  Assessor ;  "  I 
am  no  friend  to  such  home-made  things,  good 
for  nothing,  however  much  they  may  be  bragged 
ot  Home-baked,home-brewed,  home-made ;  it 
an  sounds  very  &w,  but  U's  good  for  nothing." 


"  Try  if  to-day  it  really  be  good  for  nothing," 
urged  she.  "  "niere,  we  have  now  Madame  Fo- 
lette  on  the  table:  you  must,  at  least,  have  a 
cup  of  eoflhe  from-her." 

"What  do  you  meani"  asked  the  snrprisod 
Assessor ;  "  what  is  it  1  What  horrid  Madame 
is  it  that  is  to  give  me  a  cop  of  coSbel  I  never 
could  bear  old  Women ;  and  if  they  are  coming 
now  to  the  coffee-table " 

"The  round  coffee-pot  there,"  said  Mrs. 
Frank,  good-humouredly,  "  is  Madame  Folette. 
Could  yoa  not  bear  that  1" 

"But  why  call  it  sol"  asked  he.  "MHiat 
foolery  is  it  1" 

"  It  is  a  fancy  of  the  chiHren,"  returned  she. 
"  An  honest  old  woman  of  this  name,  whom  I 
once  treated  to  a  cup  of  coffee,  exclaimed,  at  the 
first  sight  of  her  favourite  beverage, '  When  I 
see  a  coffee-pot,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me  as  if  I 
saw  an  angel  from  heaven  I '  The  children  heard 
this,  and  insisted  upon  it  that  there  was  a  great 
resemblance  in  figure  between  Madame  Folette 
and  this  cofiise-pot ;  and  so  ever  since,  it  has 
borne  her  name.  The  children  are  very  fond  at 
her,  because  she  gives  them  every  morning  their 
coffee." 

"  What  business  have  diildfen  wiOi  cofitel" 
asked  the  Assessor.  "Cannot  they  be  thin 
enough  without  drinking  coffie ;  and  are  they 
to  be  burnt  up  already  1  There's  Petrea,  is  she 
not  lanky  enough  1  I  never  was  very  fond  of 
her;  and  now,  if  she  is  to  grow  up  into  a  coffee 
sister,  why——" 

"  But,  my  best  Mnnter,"  said  Mrs.  Frank, 
"  yoa  are  not  in  a  good  hamonr  to-day." 

"  Good  hmnoar !"  repUed he :  "no,  Mrs.  Elise, 
I  am  not  in  a  good  humo  -.  I  dont  know  what 
there  is  in  the  worid  to  t  pecqde  good-ha< 
^moured.  There  now,  y  hair  has  torn  a  hole 
in  my  coot-lap!  Is  thbC  pleasant  1  That's 
home-made,  too  I  But  now  I'll  go ;  that  is,  il- 
tour  doors — they  are  home-made,  too,  are  thcgr 
not  1 — will  let  me  get  out  of  them." 

"  But  will  you  not  come  back  and  dine  with 
osl"  asked  dte. 

"No,  I  thank  yoa,"  replied  he,  "I  am  in  ited 
elsewhere ;  and  that  in  this  house,  too." 

"  To  Mrs.  Courtmarshal  W 1"  asked  Mn 

Frank. 

"No;  indeed!"  answered  the  Assessor:  "i 
cannot  bear  that  woman.  She  lectures  me  in- 
cessantly. Lectures  me !  I  had  a  great  wish 
to  leotnre  her !  And  then,  her  detestable  dog-- 
PyrrhuB  or  Piire ;  I  had  a  great  mind  to  kiU 
him.  And  then,  she  is  so  thm.  I  caimot  bear 
thin  people ;  least  of  all,  thin  old  women." 

"  No  1"  said  Mrs.  Frank.  "  Don't  you  know, 
then,  what  nunour  saya  of  yoa  and  poor  old 
MissRaskt" 

"  That  common  person  I"  exclaimed  Jeie 
mias.  "  Well,  and  what  says  malice  of  ne  and 
old  MissRaskt" 

"That,  not  many  days  since,"  said  Mrs. 
Frank,  "  yoa  met  this  old  lady  on  yonr  stairs 
as  she  was  going  up  to  her  own  room ;  and 
that  she  was  sighing  on  account  of  the  long 
flight  of  stairs  and  her  weak  chest.  Now  mal- 
ice says,  that,  with  the  utmost  politeness,  yoa 
offered  her  your  arm,  and  conducted  hor  up 
the  stairs  with  the  grea^t  possible  oare ;  nor 
leAlMr,  till  she  had  reached  her  own  door;  and 
further,  after  all«4k«t  you  seat  her  a  poooA  e* 
cough  lownges ;  and— "- 
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"  And  do  yoo  belieTe,"  intempted  the  Ahbs- 
MT,  "that  I  did  that  tat  her  own  aakel  No,  I 
thairii  yoa !  I  did  it  thtt  the  poor  old-  akeieton 
■jght  not  AU  down  dead  upon  my  atef*.  From, 
no  otter  eaoae  in  this  world  did  I  gO'  orawling 
op  the  ttaira  with  her.  Yee,  yes,  that  was  it  ~ 
I  dine  to-day  with  Miss  Bemdes.  Ste  is  a  Teiy 
sensible  person ;  and  her  Uttle  Miss  Lanra  is 
Tery  pretty.  See,  here  hare  we  now  all  the 
herd  of  children  !  Yonr  most  devoted  senrant. 
Sister  Louise !  So,  indeed,  httle  Miss  Era ! 
she  is  not  afraid  of  the  ugly  old  ieUow ;  she — 
God  bless  her!  there's  some  sagar-eandy  far 
her  I  And  the  little  oas !  it  kxSa  just  hke  a 
little  angel.  Do  I  make  her  cry  1  Then  I  must 
•way;  air  I  cannot  endure  children's  dying, 
b  may  make  apart  of  the  cfaann  of  hoBe:  that 
I  ean  behere; — periiaps  it  is  home  mauo. 
Home-haked,  home-made,  home-mnsio— ^hn !" 

The  Assessor  sprang  though  the  door;  the 
Jtidge  tanghed ;  and  the  little  one  becaoM  ailent 
at^UB  si^t  of  a  btetsel,*  through  which  the 
beantifid  eye  of  her  toother  HenriS  spied  at  her 
as  through  an  eyeglass ;  while  the  other  ohil- 
dm  came  bmnding  to  the  bieak&st-table. 

"  Nay,  nay,  nay,  my  Uttle  angels,  keep  yoar- 
selres  a  little  quiet ;"  said  the  mother,  "wait 
a  nument,  dearr  Petrea ;  patience  is  a  Tirtae. 
Eva  dear,  don't  behave  in  that  way ;  yoa  don't 
see  me  do  so." 

ThoB  gently  moiahxed  the  mother;  while, 
with  the  help  of  her  eldest  daughter,  the  little 
fradeat  Leoise,  she  cared  for  them  all.  The 
father  went  Aom  one  to  another  full  of  delight, 
patted  their  little  heads,  and  palled  them  geoUy 
by  the  hair. 

"I  ought,  yesterday,  to  have  cat  all  year 
hair,"  sud  he.  "  Era  has  quite  a  wig ;  one 
ean  harAy  see  her  fiwe  for  it.  Qi*e  yoor  bther 
a  kiss,  my  little  girl !  I'D  look  after  yonr  wig 
ear^  to-mrarow  morning." 

■*  And  mine  too,  and  mine  too,  &ther !"  ex- 
dainted  the  others. 

"  Yes,  yea,"  answered  the  father,  "  Til  shave 
•very  one  of  yoo-" 

All  lan^Md  bat  the  little  one;  which,  half 
iHghteaed,  hid  its  sanny-baired  little  head  on 
ttiemother^  boeom:  the  father  raised  it  gently, 
and  kissed,  first  it,  and  then  the  mother. 

"Now  put  sugar  in  the  father's  cup,"  said 
she  to  the  little  one;  "look!  he  holds  it  to  yon." 

The  little  one  smiled,  put  sugar  in  the  cup, 
and  Madame  Foiette  began  her  jeyful-  circuit. 

Bat  we  will  now  leave  Madame  Foiette,  home- 
baked  bread,  the  family  breakfast,  and  the  morn- 
ing san ;  and  sit  us  down  at  the  evraing  lamp, 
by  the  light  of  which  Elise  is  writing 

TO   CBOILU. 

X  must  give  yon  portraits  of  all  my  flock  of 
children;  who  now,  having  enjoyed  their  even- 
ing meal,  are  iaid  to  rest  upon  their  soft  pillows. 
Ah!  if  I  bad  only  a  really  good  portrait — I  mean 
a  painted  one— of  my  Henrik,  my  first-born,  my 
sommer  child,  aa  I  call  him — because  he  was 
bom  on  a  Midsummer-day,  in  the  summer  hours 
both  of  my  life  and  my  fortune ;  but  only  the 
peacil  of  a  Coireggio  coald  represent  those 
ortntifiil,  kind,  blue  eyes,  those  golden  locks, 
»*tt  loving  month,  sad  that  all  so  pure  and 

•  A  Un<  if  «■•  cwM  ok*.  ~ 


beaotiftal  countenance !  Goodness  and  joyftal- 
ness  beam  out  from  his  whole  being ;  even  aW 
diough  his  buoyant  animal  life,  wUch  seldom 
allows  bis  arms  or  legs  to  be  quiet,  often 
expresses  itself  in  not  the  most  agreeable  man- 
ner. My  eleven-years-old  boy  is,  alas !  very— 
his  father  says — very  unmanageable.  Still,  not- 
withstanding all  his  wildness,  he  is  possessed 
of  a  deep  and  restless  fuad  of  sentiment,  which 
makes  me  often  tremble  for  his  future  happi- 
ness. God  defend  my  darling,  my  summer 
child,  my  only  son !  Oh,  how  dear  he  is  to 
me !  &nst  warns  me  often  of  too  partial  an 
adteetion  for  this  child ;  and  oir  that  very  ao- 
oount  I  will  now  pass  on  from  No.  I  to 

No.«. 
BdMdd  then  the  little  Louise,  our  eldest 
daughter,  just  turned  ten  years  old ;  and  you 
will  see  a  grave,  fair  girl,  not  handsome,  but  with 
a  rmmd,  sensible  face ;  from  which  I  hope,  by 
degrees,  to  remove  a  certain  ill-tempered  ex- 
pression. She  is  nncommonly  industrious,  and 
kind  towards  her  younger  sisters,  aUhougb  very 
nraeh  disposed  to  leeuire  them  ;  nor  will  she 
allow  any  opportanity  to  pass  fai  which  her  im- 
portnoe  as  "  eldest  sister"  is  not  observed ; 
on  which  aeooont  the  little  ones  give  her  al- 
ready the  title  of  *'  Yonr  Majesty,"  aod  "  Mrs. 
Judge."  The  Kitle  Louise  appears  to  me  one 
of  those  who  will  always  be  still  and  sure ;  and 
who,  on  this  account,  will  go  fortunately  throagh 
thewofld.  ^ 

No-S. 

People  say  that  my  little  niae-years-oM  Eva  is 
very  like  her  mother.  I  hope  it  may  he.a  real 
resemblance.  See,  then,  a  little,  soft,  round- 
about figure,  which,  amid  laughter  and  merri- 
ment,  nwB  hither  and  thither  lightly  and  nimbly, 
with  an  ever-varying  physiognomy,  which  is 
rather  plain  than  handsome,  althoiwh  lit  vf  by 
a  pair  of  beautifU  dark-blue  eyes.  Quickly  mo- 
ved to  sorrow,  quickly  excited  to  joj;  gpod^ 
hearted,  flatteriog,  confhotion-loving,  pleased 
with  new  and  handsome  dothes,  and  with  dolls 
and  {day ;  greatly  behnred,  too,  by  heather  and 
sisters,  as  well  as  by  all  the  servants ;  the  best 
IHend  and  playfdlow,  too,  of  her  brothei;,  Such 
is  the  little  Eva. 

No.  4. 

Nos.  3  and  4  ought  not  properly  to  come  to 
gether.  Poor  Leonore  had  a  sickly  ohildhsod, 
and  this  rather,  I  believe,  than  nature,  has  given 
to  her  an  unsteady  and  violent  temper,  and  has 
unhappily  sown  the  seeds  of  envy  towards  her- 
more  fortunate  sisters.  She  is  not  deficient  in 
deep  feeling,  but  the  understanding  is  sluggish, 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  her  to  learn  any- 
thing. All  this  promises  no  pleasure;  rather 
the  very  opposite.  The  expression  of  her 
mouth,  even  in  the  uncomfortable  time  of  teeth- 
ing, seemed  to  speak,  " Let  me  be  quiet!"  It 
is  hardly  possible  that  she  can  be  other  than 
plain,  but,  with  God's  help,  I  hope  to  make  her 
good  and  happy. 

"  My  beloved,  plain  child !"  say  I  sometimes 
to  her  aa  I  clasp  her  tendtelT  in  ^y  arms,  for 
I  would  willingly  recobcraber  early  to  her 
fate. 
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No.  6. 

Bat  what  ever  will  fate  do  with  the  noae  of 
my  Petreal  This  nose  is  at  present  the  most 
remarkable  thing  about  her ;  and  if  it  were  not 
BO  large,  she  really  would  be  a  pretty  child.  We 
hope,  however,  that  it  will  moderate  itself  in  her 
STOwth. 

Petrea  is  a  little  lively  girl,  with  a  torn  for 
jdmost  everything,  whether  good  or  bad,  and 
with  a  dangerous  desire  to  make  heraelf  re- 
markable, and  to  excite  an  interest.  Her  ac- 
tivity shows  itself  in  destructiveness ;  yet  she 
is  good-hearted  and  most  generous.  In  every 
kind  of  foolery  she  is  a  most  willing  ally  with 
Henrik  and  Eva,  whenever  they  will  grant  her 
80  much  favour ;  and  if  these  three  be  heard 
whispering  together,  one  maybe  quite  sure  that 
some  roguery  or  other  is  on  foot.  There  exists 
already,  however,  so  much  unquiet  in  her,  that 
I  fear  her  whole  life  will  be  such ;  but  I  will 
early  teach  her  to  turn  herself  to  that  which  can 
change  unrest  into  rest. 

No.  6. 

And  now  to  the  pet  child  of  the  house — for 
the  youngest,  the  loveliest,  the  so-called  "  little 
one" — to  her  who  with  her  white  hands  puts  the 
sugar  into  the  father's  and  mother's  cup — the 
cf^ee  without  that  would  not  taste  good — to 
her  whose  little  bed  is  not  yet  removed  from  the 
chamber  of  the  parents,  and  who,  every  morn- 
ing, creeping  out  of  her  own  bed,  lays  her  bright, 
^urly  little  head  on  her  father's  shoulder,  and 
'leeps  again. 

Could  you  only  see  the  little  two-ycars-old 
Gabriele,  with  her  large,  serious  brown  eyes ; 
her  re&ned,  somewhat  pale,  but  indescribably 
lovely  countenance ;  her  bewitching  little  ges- 
tures ;  you  would  be  just  as  much  taken  with 
ber  as  the  rest,  you  would  find  it  difficult,  as  we 
all  do,  not  to  show  preference  to  her.  She  is  a 
quiet  litUe  child,  but  very  unlike  her  eldest  sis- 
ter, A  predominating  characteristic  of  Gab- 
ride  is  love  of  the  beautiful ;  she  shows  a  de- 
cided aversion  to  what  is  ugly  and  inconvenient, 
and  as  decided  a  lore  for  what  is  attractive.  A 
most  winning  little  gentility  in  appearance  and 
manners,  has  occasioned  the  brother  and  sisters 
to  call  her  "  the  little  young  lady,"  or  "  the  little 
princess."  Henrik  is  really  in  love  with  his 
little  sister,  kisses  her  smaU  white  hands  with 
devotion,  and  in  return  she  loves  him  with  her 
whole  heart.  Towards  the  others  she  is  very 
often  somewhat  ungracious,  and  our  good  friend 
the  Assessor  calls  her  AiEiquently  "the  little 
gracious  one,"  and  frequently  also  "  the  little 
ungracious  one,"  but  then  he  has  for  her  es- 
pecially so  many  names ;  my  wish  is  that  in 
the  end  she  may  deserve  the  surname  of  "  the 
amiable." 

Peace  be  with  my  young  ones!  There  is  not 
one  of  them  which  is  not  possessed  of  the  ma- 
terial of  peculiar  virtue  and  ezceUence,  and  yet 
not  also  at  the  same  time  of  the  seed  of  some 
dangerous  vice,  which  may  ruin  the  good  growth 
of  God  in  them.  May  the  endeavours  both  of 
their  father  and  me  be  blessed  in  training  these 
iHants  of  heaven  aright !  Bat  ah !  the  educa- 
tion of  children  is  no  easy  thing,  and  all  the 
many  works  oa  that  subject  which  I  have 
studied  appear  to  me,  whether  the  fault  be  in 
nu*  or  in  them  I  cannot  tell,  but  small  helps. 


Ah !  I  often  find  no  other  means  than  to  tiaaf 
the  child  tenderly  in  my  arms,  and  to  weep  bit- 
terly over  it,  or  else  to  kiss  it  in  the  fulness  of 
my  joy ;  and  it  often  has  appeared  to  me  that 
such  moments  are  not  without  their  influence. 

Beyond  this,  I  endeavour  as  much  as  possible 
not  to  scold..  I  know  how  perpetual  scolding 
crashes  the  free  spirit  and  the  innocent  joyous- 
ness  of  childhood;  and  I  sincerely  l>eUeve  that 
if  one  will  only  sedulously  cultivate  what  is 
good  in  the  character,  and  make  in  all  instances 
what  is  good  visible  and  attractive,  the  bad  will 
by  degrees  fall  away  of  itself. 

I  sing  a  great  deal  to  my  children.  They  are 
brought  up  with  songs ;  for  I  wished  early  to 
make  harmony,  as  it  were,  the  very  aliment  of 
their  souls.  Several  of  them,  especially  my 
first-bom  and  Eva,  are  really  little  enthusiasts 
in  music ;  and  every  evening,  as  soon  as  twi- 
light comes  on,  the  children  throng  about  me, 
and  then  I  sit  down  to  the  piano,  and  either  ac- 
company myself,  or  play  to  little  songs  which 
they  themselves  sjng.  It  is  my  Henrik's  re- 
ward, when  he  has  b^n  very  good  far  the  whole 
day,  that  I  sboald  sit  by  his  bed,  and  sing  to 
him  till  he  sleeps.  He  says  that  he  then  has 
such  beautiful  dreams.  We  often  sit  and  talk 
for  an  hour  instead ;  and  the  knowle^  I  have 
thus  obtained  of  his  active  and  pure  spirit  has 
given  me  the  greatest  delight.  Whenever  he 
lays  out  plans  for  his  future  life,  he  ends  thus : 
"And  when  I  am  grown  up  a  man,  and  hare 
my  own  house,  then,  .mother,  thou  sfaalt  come 
and  live  with  me,  and  I  will  keep  so  many  maids 
to  wait  on  thee,  and  thou  shalt  have  so  many 
flowers,  and  everything  that  thou  art  fond  o^ 
and  Shalt  live  just  like  a  queen ;  only  of  an 
evening,  when  I  go  to  bed,  thou  shalt  sit  bMide 
me  and  sing  me  asleep;  wilt  thou  not,  dear 
mother  1 "  Often  too,  when  in  the  midst  of  his 
plans  for  the  future  and  my  songs,  be  has  drop- 
ped asleep,  I  remain  sitting  still  by  the  bed  with 
my  heart  full  to  overflowing  with  joy  and  prida 
in  this  angel  Ernst  decUires  that  I  spoil  him. 
Ah,  perhaps  I  do,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  filet 
that  I  earnestly  endeavour  not  to  do  so.  After 
all,  I  can  say  of  every  one  of  my  children  what 
a  friend  of  mine  said  of  hers,  that  they  are  tol 
erably  good ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  gooi. 
enough  for  heaven. 

This  evening  I  am  alone.  Ernst  is  at  ou 
neighbonr  Sternhok's.  It  is  my  birthday  to- 
day ;  but  I  have  told  no  one,  because  I  wished 
rather  to  celebrate  it  in  a  quiet  communion  with 
my  own  thoughts. 

How  at  this  moment  the  long  past  years  corns 
in  review  before  me !  I  see  myself  once  mor« 
in  the  house  of  my  parents ;  in  that  good,  joy« 
ful,  beloved  home !  I  see  myself  once  more  by 
thy  side,  my  beloved  and  only  sister,  in  that 
large,  magnificent  house,  surrounded  by  mead- 
ows and  villages.  How  we  looked  down  upon 
them  from  high  windows,  and  yet  rejoiced  that 
the  sun  streamed  into  the  most  lowly  huts  just 
as  pleasantly  as  into  our  large  saloons— every- 
thing seemed  to  us  so  well  arranged. 

Life  then,  Cecilia,  was  joyful  and  free  from 
care.  How  we  sate  and  wept  over  "  Des  Voeux 
TAmeraires,"  and  over  "  Feodor  and  Maria,"— 
such  were  our  cares  then.  Our  life  was  made 
up  of  song,  and  dance,  and  merriment,  with  our 
so  many  elieerfiil  neighbooiB ;  with  the  most 
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aphshed  o(  whom  we  got  op  entbasiasms 
■6n  nMuio  and  Uteratare.    we  consideTcd  onr- 
-aelves  to  be  Tirtuous,  because  we  lored  thoae 
who  loved  ns,  and  because  we  gave  of  out  sn- 
perflaity  to  those  who  needed  it.    Friendship 
^vBs  oar  passion.    We  were  ready  to  die  for 
fiiendbbip,  bat  towards  love  we  had  hearts  of 
■tone.    How  we  jested  over  our  lovers,  and 
-what  a  pleasure  would  it  not  have  been  to  us  to 
•ct  the  parts  of  austere  romance-heroines  ! 
Hew  nnmercifnl  we  were,  and — how  easily  oar 
jtrvers  consoled  themselves !  Tben  Ernst  Frank 
came  on  a  visit  to  us.    The  rumour  of  a  leam- 
'«d  and  a  stroog-minded  man  preceded  him  and 
'fixed  our  reg^s  upon  him,  because  women, 
whether  well-informed  or  not  themselves;  are 
attracted  by  such  men.    Do  you  not  remember 
-bow  much  be  occupied  our  minds  f  how  his  no- 
ble person,  his  calm,  welf-assured  demeanoar, 
bis  frank,  decided,  yet  always  polite  behaviour, 
channed  us  at  first,  and  then  awed  us  t 

One  could  say  of  him,  that  morally  as  well  as 
physically  he  stood  firmly.  His  deep  mourning 
dress,  together  with  an  expression  of  quiet  man- 
ly grief,  which  at  times  shaded  bis  countenance, 
-eombined  to  make  him  interesting  to  us ;  nev- 
ertheless, you  thought  that  he  looked  too  stem, 
and  I  very  soon  lost  in  his  presence  my  accus- 
tomed gaiety.  Whenever  his  dark  grave  eyes 
were  £ed  upon  me,  I  was  conscious  that  they 
-possessed  a  half  bewitching,  half  oppressive 
power  over  me ;  I  felt  myself  happy  because  of 
it,  yet  at  the  same  time  flDed  with  anxiety ;  my 
very  action  was  constrained,  my  hands  became 
.  cold  and  did  every  thing  blunderingly,  nor  ever 
did  I  speak  so  stupidly  as  when  I  observed  that 
he  listened.  Aunt  Lisette  gave  me  one  day 
this  maxim,  "  My  dear,  remember  what  I  now 
ten  thee :  if  a  man  thinks  that  thou  art  a  fool, 
it  does  not  injure  thee  the  least  in  his  opinion ; 
bat  if  he  once  thinks  that  thou  considerest  him 
a  fool,  then  art  thou  lost  for  ever  with  him !" 
With  the  last  it  may  be  just  as  it  wiU^I  have 
heard  a  clever  young  man  declare  that  it  would 
-operate  on  him  just  like  salt  on  fire — however, 
this  is  certain,  tiiat  the  first  part  of  Aunt  Li- 
sette's  maxim  is  correct,  since  my  stupidity  in 
Ernst's  presence  did  not  injore  me  at  all  in  his 
opinion,  and  when  he  was  Und  and  gentle,  how 
inexpressibly  agreeable  he  was ! 

His  influence  over  fne  became  greater  each 
•acceeding  day :  if  his  eyes  beamed  on  me  in 
Idndness,  it  was  as  if  a  spring  breese  passed 
throogh  my  soul ;  and  if  his  glance  was  graver 
than  common,  I  became  still,  and  oat  of  spirits. 
It  seemed  to  me  at  times — and  it  is  so  even  to 
this  very  day— that  if  this  clear  and  wonderfully 
penetrating  glance  were  only  onoe,  and  with  its 
•foil  power,  riveted  upon  me,  my  very  heart 
would  eqye  to  beat.  Yet  aAer  all,  I  am  not 
sure  whemer  I  Inved  him.  I  hardly  think  I  did ; 
tor  when  he  was  absent  I  then  seemed  to 
breathe  so  freely,  yet  at  the  same  time,  I- would 
have  saved  his  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  own. 
In  several  respects  we  had  no  sympathies  in 
common.  He  had  no  taste  for  music,  which  I 
toved  passionately,  and  in  reading  too  our  feel- 
ings were  so  different.  He  yawned  over  my 
ftvonrite  romances,  nay,  he  even  sometimes 
would  laugh  when  I  was  at  the  point  of  bnrst- 
Ing  into  tears ;  I,  on  the  contrary,  yawned  over 
his  oaefol  and  learned  books,  and  found  them 


more  tedioas  than  I  eonld  expran.  The  worid 
of  intagination  in  whioh  my  thoughts  ddigfated 
to  exercise  themselves,  he  valued  not  in  tte 
least,  while  the  burdensome  actuality  which  ha 
was  always  seeking  for  in  life,  had  no  oharm 
for  me.  Nevertheless,  there  were  many  potMs 
in  which  we  accorded — these  especially,  wei« 
questions  of  morals — and  whenever  this  w^ 
the  case,  it  affbrded  both  of  as  great  |rieasure. 

Aod  now  came  the  time,  CeciUa,  in  which  yoa 
left  me ;  when  our  fates  separatcxi  themselves, 
although  our  hearts^did  not. 
,  One  day  there  w«e  many  strangers  with  oa, 
and  in  the  afternoon  I  played  at  ahattleeook  with 
young  cousin  Ersil,  to  whom  we  were  so  kind, 
and  who  deserved  our  kindness  so  well.  Hew 
it  happened  I  cannot  tell,  but  before  long  Ernst 
took  his  place,  and  was  my  partner  in  the  game. 
He  looked  unusually  animated,  and  I  felt  gayer 
than  common.  He  threw  the  shuttlecock  eat- 
cellentjy,  and  with  a  firm  hand,  but  alwa3rs  let 
it  fly  a  Uttle  way  beyond  me,  so  that  I  was  obli- 
ged to  step  back  a  few  paces  each  time  to  catch 
it,  and  thus  unconsciouriy  to  myself  was  I  driv- 
en, in  the  merrr  sport,  through  -a  long  suite  of 
rooms,  till  we  came  at  last  to  one  where  we  werA 
qnite  alone,  and  a  long  way  from  the  company. 
All  at  once  then  Ernst  left  off  his  play,  and  a 
change  was  visible  in  his  whole  appearance.  I 
angoried  something  amiss,  and  would  ^adly  hav« 
made  my  escape,  bat  I  felt  powerless ;  and  thai 
Ernst  sp(d[e  so  from  his  heart,  so  fervently,  and 
with  each  deep  tenderness,  ttiat  he  faxdc  my 
heart  at  raice  to  himself.  I  laid  my  hand,  al- 
though tremblingly,  in  his,  and,  almost  without 
knowing  what  I  did,  consented  to  go  through 
life  by  bis  side. 

I  had  jast  then  passed  my  nineteenth  year ; 
and  my  beloved  parents  sanetioned  the  union  of 
their  dangfater  with  a°  man  a«  respectable  and 
so  oniversally  esteemed,  and  one,  moreover, 
whom  everybody  pro^esied  would  rise  to  high 
consideration  in  the  state — and  Ernst,  whoM 
nature  it  was  to  accomplish  everything  rapidly 
which  he  undertook,  managed  it  so  ttat  in  n 
very  short  time  our  marriage  was  odebrated. 

^ome  members  of  my  iamily  thought  that  bf 
this  union  I  had  descended  a  step  or  two  in  Ufo. 
I  think  not ;  on  the  contrary,  the  very  reverse. 
I  was  of  high  birth,  had  several  not  nndistin- 
guished  family  connexions,  and  was  brought  up 
in  a  brilliant  circle,  in  all  the  superfleial  acoom- 
plishments  of  the  day,  amid  superfluity  and 
thoughtlessness.  He  was  a  man  who  had  sha- 
ped out  bis  own  course  in  life,  who,  by  his  own 
honest  endeavours,  and  through  many  self-de- 
nials, had  raised  his  father's  house  from  its  de- 
pressed condition,  and  had  made  the  fhttut* 
prospects  of  his  mother  and  sister  comfortable 
and  secure  :  he  was  k  man  self-dependent,  up- 
right and  good— yes,  aooo,  and  that  I  discover 
more  and  more  the  deeper  knowledge  I  obtain 
of  his  true  character,  even  tiioagb  the  outward 
manner  may  be  somewhat  severe — in  truth,  I 
feel  myself  very  inferior  beside  him. 

The  first  year,  of  our  marriage  we  passed,  at 
their  desire,  in  the  house  of  my  parents ;  and  if 
I  could  only  have  been  less  conscious  of  his  su- 
periority, and  could  only  have  been  more  certain 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  me,  nothing  would 
have  been  wanting  to  my  happiness.  Every- 
body waited  upon  me ;  and  perhaps  it  was  on 
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Hds  acoonnt,  that  Etnst  in  oompoHsos  seemod 
aomewiiM  cold  ;  I  was  the  petted  child  of  my 
too  kiad  parents  ;  I  was  thanklees  aad  pefirish, 
and  ah,  some  little  of  this  still  tesuuns !  NeV' 
eitheieas,  it  was  during  this  very  time,  that, 
onder  the  influence  of  my  hnritand,  the  true 
beaoty  and  reality  of  life  became  more  and  more 
pereeptible  to  my  souL  Married  life  and  fanuly 
ties,  country  and  the  worid,  rereftled  their  true 
lelaiionahips,  and  their  holy  signification  to  my 
lumd.  Ernst  was  my  teacher ;  I  looked  up  to 
him  with  love,  bnt  not  without  fear. 

Many  were  the  projeota  which  we  formed  in 
these  summer  days,  and  which  floated  brightly 
before  my  romantic  fancy.  Among  these  was 
a  joamey  on  foot  tfarongh  the  beautifid  country 
west  of  Sweden,  and  th&  waa  one  of  the  fitTonr- 
ite  sehemes  of  my  Ernst  His  motber— from 
whom  our  little  Petrea  has  deriTcd  ha  some- 
yrbat  siagolar  name — ^was  of  Norway,  and  many 
•  bdored  thought  of  her  seemed  to  have  inter- 
woven itself  with  the  valleys  and  mountains, 
which,  as  in  a  wonderfnlly-beantifal  ftiry  tale, 
she  had  described  to  him  in  the  stories  she  told. 
All  these  reetdlections  are  a  sort  of  romantic 
region  in  Ernst's  soul,  and  thither  he  betakes 
himself  whenever  he  would  refresh  his  spirit, 
or  lay  out  something  deli^tful  for  the  future. 
*'  Next  year,"  be  would  then  exclaim,  "  will  we 
tdce  a  joom^ !"  And  then  we  laid  out  togeth- 
er om  route  on  the  map,  and  I  determined  on 
Oe  dress  which  I  would  wear  as  his  traveUing- 
aompanion  when  we  would  go  and  visit "  that 
sea-engarlanded  Norway."  Ah !  there  soon 
came  for  me  other  journeys. 

It  was  during  tbeae  days  also  that  my  first- 
bom  saw  the  light ;  my  beautiAil  boy !  who  so 
fettered  both  my  k>ve  and  my  thoaghts  that 
Ernst  grew  almost  jealous.  How  often  did  I 
steal  ont  of  bed  at  night  m  order  to  watch  him 
while  he  slept !  He  was  a  lively,  restless  child, 
and  it  therefore  was  a  pecoliar  pleasure  for  me 
to  see  him  at  rest ;  bwides  which,  he  was  so 
angelically  lovely  in  deep !  I  could  have  spent 
whole  ni^ts  bending  over  his  cradle. 

80  &r,  Cecilia,  all  went  with  us  as  in  a  ro- 
manoe,  out  of  which  nourishment  for  heart  and 
said  might  be  obtained  in  youth.  Bnt  ihr  other 
times  came.  Is  the  first  place,  the  sad  change 
in  the  circumstances  of  my  parents,  which  op- 
erated BO  severely  on  our  position  in  life  ;  and 
then  for  me  so  many  cdiildren— cares  without 
end,  grief  and  sickness !  My  body  and  mind 
must  both  have  given  way  under  their  burden, 
had  Ernst  not  been  the  man  iie  is. 

It  suited  his  character  to  stm^to  against  the 
stream;  it  was  a  sort  of  pleasure  to  him  to 
combat  with  it,  to  meet  difficulties,  and  to  over- 
come them.  With  each  succeeding  year  he  im- 
posed more  business  upon  himself,  and  by  de- 
grees, through  the  most  resolute  industry,  he 
was  enabled  to  bring  back  prosperity  to  bis 
house.  And  then  how  nnwearyingly  kind  he 
was  to  me !  How  tenderly  sustaining  in  those 
very  moments,  when  without  him  I  must  have 
found  myself  so  utterly  miserable !  How  many 
'a  sleepless  night  has  he  passed  on  my  account ! 
How  often  has  he  soothed  to  sleep  a  sickly 
child  in  his  arms !  And  thea,  too,  every  child 
which  came,  as  it  were  only  to  multiply  his 
eares,  and  increase  the  necessity  for  his  labour, 
was  to  him  a  delight— was  received  as  a  gift  of 


God's  mercy — and  its  birth  made  a  fostival  m 
the  house.  How  m^  heart  has  thanked  him, 
and  how  has  his  strength  and  assurance  nerv- 
ed me! 

When  little  Gabriele  was  bom,  I  was  verf 
near  death ;  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that,  witb- 
oat  Ernst's  care  for  me,  I  must  then  have  part- 
ed from  my  little  ones.  Buring  the  time  of 
great  weakness  which  succeeded  this,  my  foot 
scarcely  ever  touched  the  ground.  I  was  car- 
ried by  Ernst  himself  wherever  I  would.  H» 
was  unwearied  in  goodness  and  patience  to- 
wards, the  BU.k  mother.  Should  she  not  now, 
Ukat  she  is  again  in  health,  dedicate  her  lifo  to- 
himi  Ah,  yes,  that  should  she,  and  Uiat  will 
ahe !  Alas,  that  her  ability  is  less  strong  than 
her  Witt! 

Do  yon  know  one  ftinc,  Cecilia,  which  oftea 
occasions  me  great  trouble  t  It  is  that  I  am 
not  a  clever  housewife ;  that  I  can  neither  tak» 
pleasure  in  all  the  little  cares  and  details  whiob 
the  well-being  of  a  house  really  requires,  nor 
that  thave  memory  for  these  things ;  more  es- 
pecially is  the  daily  caring  for  dinner  irksome  t» 
me.  I  myself  have  but  little  appetite ;  and  it  i» 
so  unjdeasing  to  me  to  go  to  sleep  at  night,  and 
to  get  up  in  the  morning  with  my  head  full  of 
schemes  for  cooking.  By  this  means,  it  hap- 
pens that  sometimes  my  hnsband's  domestic 
comforts  are  not  such  as  he  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand. Hitherto  my  weak  health,  the  necessary 
care  of  the  children,  and  our  rather  narrow  ok- 
enmstances,  have  furnished  me  with  sufficient 
excuses ;  but  these  now  wiH  avail  me  no  long- 
er ;  my  health  is  again  established,  and  oar, 
greater  prosperity  furnishes  the  means  for  bet-' 
ter  honsdiold  management. 

On  this  aooount,  I  now  exert  myself  to  per- 
form all  my  duties  weU ;  but,  ah !  how  pleasant 
it  will  be  when  the  little  Louise  is  suffioienti^ 
grown  up,  that  I  may  lay  part  of  the  housekeep- 
ing burdens  on  her  shoulders.  I  fancy  to  my- 
self that  she  will  have  peculiar  pleasi^  in  m 
these  things. 

I  am  to-day  two  and  thirty  years  old.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  entered  a  new  period 
of  my  life :  iny  youth  lies  behind  me,  I  am  ad- 
vanced into  middle  age,  and  I  well  loiow  what 
both  this  and  my  husband  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand from  me.  May  a  new  and  stronger  beinf 
awake  in  me !  May  God  support  me,  and  Ernst 
be  gentle  towards  his  erring  wife  I 

Ernst  should  have  married  a  more  energetic 
woman.  My  nervous  weakness  makes  my  tem- 
per irritable,  and  I  am  so  easily  annoyed  His 
activity  of  mind  often  disturbs  me  more  than  it 
is  reasonable  or  right  that  it  should ;  for  in- 
stance, I  get  regularly  into  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, if  he  only  steadfastly  fixes  his  eyes  on  a 
wall.or  on  any  other  object.  I  imm<^iately  be- 
gin to  fancy  that  we  are  going  ifttantly  to 
hare  a  new  door  opened,  or  some  other  change 
brought  about.  And  oh !  I  have  such  a  great 
necessity  for  rest  and  quiet ! 

One  change  which  is  about  to  take  place  In 
our  house  I  cannot  anticipate  without  uneasi- 
ness. It  is  the  arrival  of  a  Candidate  of  Hiiloso- 
phy,  Jacob  Jacobi,  as  tutor  for  the  children.  He 
will  this  summer  take  my  wild  boy  under  his 
charge,  and  instruct  the  sisters  in  writing,  draw- 
ing, and  arithmetic ;  and  in  the  autumn,  accom- 
pany mar  first-born  to  a  great  school.    I  dread 
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ttiB  n«w  member  in  onr  domestic  circle ;  he 
may,  if  be  be  not  amiable,  so  easily  introdace 
annoyance  into  it ;  yet  if  he  be  amiable,  he  will 
be  so  heartily  'welcome  to  me,  especially  as  as- 
sistant in  the  wearisome  writing  lessons,  with 
their  eternal  "  Henrik,  sit  still !"— "  Hold  the 
pen  property,  Louise!" — "Look  at  the  copy, 
LeoDore!" — "Don't  forget  the  points  and 
strokes.  Era !" — "  Petrea,  don't  wipe  out  the 
letters  with  your  nose !"  Beyond  all  this,  my 
first-bom  begins  to  have  less  and  leas  esteem 
for  my  Latin  knowledge ;  and  Ernst  is  sadly  dis- 
contented with  his  wild  jHruiks.  Jacobi  will 
give  him  in^traction,  together  with  Nils  Gabriel, 
tiie  son  of  the  SherifT  Stemhok,  a  most  mdus- 
trfoos  and  remarkably  sensible  boy,  fVom  whose 
influence  on  Henrik  I  augur  great  things. 

The  Candidate  is  warmly  recommended  to  us 
by  a  friend  of  my  husband,  the  excellent  Bishop 
B. ;  yet  notwithstanding  this,  his  actions  at  the 
UniTersity  did  not  particularly  redound  to  his 
honour.  Throogh  credulity  and  folly,  he  has  run 
throB^  a  nice  little  property  which  had  been 
left  hmi  by  three  old  annts,  who  had  bronght 
Itim  up  and  spofled  him  into,  the  bargain.  In- 
deed, his  career  has  hitherto  not  been  qoite  a 
correct  one.  Bishop  B.  conceals  nothing  of  all 
this,  but  says  that  he  is  mnch  attached  to  the 
young  man  ;  prais«s  tiis  head,  and  his  excellent 
gifts  aa  a  preceptor,  and  prays  us  to  receive  him 
cordiafiy,  with  all  parental  tenderness,  into  our 
family.  We  shall  soon  see  whether  he  be  de- 
serving of  such  hearty  qnnpathy.  For  my  part, 
I  must  confess  that  my  motherly  tendomess  for 
him  is  as  yet  ^t  asleep. 

Tet,  after  all,  this  inmate  does  not  terrify  me 
half  as  mnch  as  a  visit  with  which  I  am  shortly 
threatened.  Of  course  yoa  have  heard  of  the 
lady  of  the  late  Major  S.,  the  beautiful  Emilie, 
my  husband's  "  old  flame,"  as  I  call  her,  out  of 
a  little  malice  for  all  the  vexation  her  perfec- 
tions, which  are  so  very  opposite  to  mine,  have 
occasioned  me.  She  has  been  now  for  several 
years  a  widow,  has  Hved  long  abroad,  and  now 
will  pay  us  a  visit  on  her  return  to  her  native 
land.  Ernst  and  she  have  always  kept  up  the 
most  friendly  understanding  with  each  other,  al- 
though she  refused  his  hand ;  and  that  is  a  no- 
ble characteristic  of  my  Ernst,  and  one  which, 
in  his  sex,  is  not  often  found,  that  this  rejection 
did  not  make  him  indifferent  to  the  person  who 
gave  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  professes  the  most 
warm  admiration  of  this  Emilie,  and  has  not 
ceased  to  correspond  with  her ;  and  I,  for  I  read 
all  their  letters,  cannot  but  confess  her  extraor- 
dinary knowledge  and  powers  of  mind.  But  to 
know  all  this  near  is  what  I  would  indeed  be 
very  gladly  excused,  since  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  my  husband's  "  old  flame"  has  some- 
thmg  of  cold-heaKedness  in  her,  and  my  heart 
has  not  great  inclination  to  become  warm  to- 
wards her. 

It  strikes  ten  o'clock.  Ernst  will  not  come 
home  before  twelve.    1  shall  leave  you  now, 

Cecilia,  that shall  I  confess  my  secret  to 

you  1  Tou  know  that  one  of  my  greatest  pleas- 
ures is  the  reading  of  a  good  novel,  but  this 
pleasure  I  have  almost  entirely  renounced,  be- 
cause whenever  I  have  a  really  interesting  one 
in  ^y  hand,  1  find  it  so  difficult  to  lay  it  down 
before  I  reach  the  last  page.  That,  however, 
toes  not  answer  in  my  case;  and  since  the  time 
B 


when  through  the  reading  ofMadame  De  StaSTs 
Corinne,  two  dinners,  one  great  wash,  tmi 
seventeen  lesser  domestic  afiairs,  all  came  to  a 
stand  still,  and  my  domestic  peace  nearly  suf> 
fered  shipwreck,  I  have  made  a  resolutiou  to 
give  up  ell  novel-reading,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent. But  stin  it  is  so  necessary  for  me  to  hare 
a  literary  relaxation  of  one  kind  or  another,  that 
since  I  have  determined  to  read  no  more  novels, 
I  have  myself  begun  to  write  one.  Yes,  Cecilia, 
my  yonthftal  habits  will  not  leave  me,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  employments  and  prosaic  cares 
of  every-day  life ;  and  the  flowers  which  ono« 
cast  their  fragrance  so  sweetly  around  me, 
will  yet  once  more  bloom  for  me  in  remem- 
brance, and  eneircle  my  drooping  head  witb 
a  refreshing  garland.  The  joyful  days  which 
I  passed  by  your  side ;  the  impressions  and 
the  agreeable  scenes — now  they  seem  dou- 
bly so — which  made  our  youth  so  beautifU, 
so  lively,  and  so  fresh— 4ll  these  I  will  work 
out  into  one  insignificant  picture,  before  th» 
regular  flight  of  years  has  made  them  perish 
from  my  souL  This  employment  enlivens  and 
strengthens  me ;  and  V,  in  an  evening,  my 
nervous  toothache,  whieh  is  the  certain  result 
of  over-exertion  or  of  vexation,  comes  on,  thers 
is  nothing  which  will  dissipate  it  like  the  going 
on  with  my  little  romance.  For  this  very 
reason,  therefore,  because  this  evening  my  oM 
enemy  has  plagued  me  more  than  common,  I 
have  recourse  to  my  innocent  opiate. 

But  Ernst  shall  not  find  me  awake  when  he 
returns :  this  I  have  promised  him. .  Grood 
ni^t,  best  Cecilia! 

we  will  now,  m  this  place,  give  a  little  de- 
scription of  the  letter- writer— of  the  mother  of 
Henrik,  Louise,  Eva,  Leonore,  Petrea,  and  Oa> 
briele. 

Beautiftal  she  certainly  was  not,  but  nature- 
had  given  to  her  a  noble  growth,  which  wav 
still  as  fine  and  delicate  as  that  of  a  young  giri. 
Tie  features  were  not  regular,  but  the  mouth 
was  fresh  and  bewitching ;  the  complexion  fair, 
the  Ups  of  a  lovely  bright  red,  and  the  ciest  blue 
eyes  soft  and  kind.  All  her  actions  were  grace- 
ful: she  had  beautiful  hands — which  is  some- 
thing particularly  lovely  in  a  lady — yet  she  was 
not  solicitous  to  keep  them  always  in  view,  and 
this  beautified  them  still  more.  She  dressed 
with  much  taste,  almost  always  in  light  coIonTS; 
this,  and  the  soft  rose  scent  which  she  loved,, 
and  which  always  accompanied  her,  lent  to  her 
whole  being  a  somethiAg  especially  mild  and 
agreeable.  One  might  compare  her  to  moon- 
light ;  she  moved  softly,  and  her  voice  was  low 
and  sweet,  which,  as  Shakspeare  says,  is  "  an 
excellent  thing  in  woman."  Seeing  her,  as  one 
often  might  do,  reclining  on  a  soft  couch,  play- 
ing with  a  flower  or  caressing  a  child,  one  could . 
scarcely  fancy  her  the  superintendent  of  a  largo 
household,  with  all  its  appertaining  work-peo^e 
and  servants ;  and  beyond  this,  as  the  instructor 
of  many  children:  yet  love  and  sense  of  iluty 
had  led  her  to  the  performance  of  all  this,  had 
reconciled  her  to  that  which  her  natural  inclina- 
tions were  so  averse  to ;  nay,  by  degrees,  in- 
deed, had  made  these  very  cares  dear  to  her— 
whatever  concerned  the  children  lay  near  to  her 
heart ;  whilst  order,  pleasantness,  and  peace 
regulated  the  house.  The  contents  of  the  linen- 
press  were  dear  to  her ;  a  snow-white  taM«- 
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-doth  iras  ber  delight;  grey  linen,  dust,  and 
dies,  were  hated  by  her,  as  far  as  she  could  bate 
anything. 

But  let  us  now  proceed  wltii  onr  narratire. 

We  left  Elise  at  her  manuscript,  by  which 
she  became  soon  so  deeply  occupied  that  the 
clock  struck  eleven  unperceived  by  her;  nor 
was  she  aware  of  the  flight  of  time  till  a  sudden 
terror  thrilled  her  as  she  heard  her  husband  re- 
turn. To  throw  her  manuscript  into  her  drawer, 
and  quickly  undress,  had  been  an  easy  thing  for 
ber,  and  she  was  about  to  do  so,  when  the 
thought  occurred,  "  I  hare  never  hitherto  kept 
jny  proceedings  secret  from  Ernst,  and  to-day 
I  wdl  not  begin  to  do  so;"  and  with  these 
thoughts  she  remained  at  her  writing-table  till 
lie  entered  the  room. 

"  What !  yet  up,  and  writing  t"  said  he,  with 
s  displeased  glance.  "  Is  it  thus  you  keep  your 
promise,  EUse  1" 

"  Pardon  me,  Ernst,"  said  she ;  "  I  had  for- 
gotten myself." 

"  And  for  what  purpose,"  asked  he,  "  are  you 
writing  1  No,  letmese^!  What !  a  novel,  as 
I  live !    Now,  what  use  is  this  V 

"  What  use  is  it  1"  returned  Elise.  "  Ah,  to 
give  me  pleasure." 

"  But  people  should  have  sense  and  reason  in 
their  pleasures,"  said  the  Judge.  "  Now  it 
gives  me  no  pleasure  at  all  that  you  should  sit 
up  at  night  ruining  your  eyes  on  account  of  a 
miserable  novel ;  if-  there  were  a  fire  here  I 
nroold  bum  it !" 

"  It  would  be  a  great  deal  better,"  returned 
Elise,  mildly,  "  if  you  went  to  bed  and  said  your 
prayers  piously,  rather  than  thought  about  such 
an  auto-dar/i.  How  bare  you  amused  yourself 
at  the  Sheriff's  1" 

"You  want  now  to  be  mixing  the  cards," 
.said  he.    "  Lock  at  me,  Elise ;  you  are  pale ; 

four  pulse  is  excited  !  Say  my  prayers,  indeed ! 
have  a  great  mind  to  give  you  a  lecture !  Is 
it  reasonable — is  it  prudent,  to  sit  up  at  night 
and  become  pale,  in  order  to  write  what  is  good 
ibr  nothing  1  It  really  makes  me  quite  angry 
that  yon  can  be  so  foolish,  so  childish.  It  ac- 
tual!^ is  not  worth  while  your  going  to  baths, 
sending  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  to  consult 
physicians,  and  giving  oneself  all  kind  of  trou- 
ble to  regain  your  health,  when  after  all  you 
to  and  do  every  possible  thing  in  the  world  to 
flestrey  it !" 

"  Do  not  be  angry,  Ernst,"  besought  Elise ; 
^'do  not  look  so  stem  on  me  to-night,  Ernst ; 
»o,  not  to-nieht." 

"  Yes,  indeed  !"  replied  he,  but  in  a  tone 
which  had  become  at  once  milder,  "  because  it 
js  two-and-thirty  years  to-day  since  you  came 
into  the  world,  do  you  think  that  you  have  a 
light  to  be  absolutely  childish!" 

*'  Put  that  down  to  my  account,"  said  Elise, 
smiling,  yet  with  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

"  Put  it  down  to  your  account,"  repeated  the 
Judge.  "Yes,  I  suppose  so.  People  go  on 
putting  down  to  the  account  till  all  and  every 
thing  goes  mad.  I  should  like  to  pack  all 
novels  and  novel-writers  out  of  the  world  to- 
gether !  The  world  never  will  be  wise  till  that 
is  done;  nor  will  you  either.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  it  is  as  well  that  I  have  found 
jou  awake,  else  I  must  have  woke  you  to  prove 
Aat  you  cannot  conceal  from  me,  not  even  for 


once,  how  old  you  are.     Here  then  js  the  poa- 
isbment  for  your  bad  intention." 

"  Ah !  Walter  Scott's  romances !"  exclaimed 
Elise,  receiving  a  set  of  volumes  from  her 
husband  ;  "  and  such  a  magnificent  edition ! 
Thanks !  thanks  !  you  good,  best  Ernst !  But 
you  are  a  beautiful  lawgiver ;  you  promote  the 
very  thin^  which  you  condemn." 

"  Promise  me,  only,"  returned  he,  "  not  to 
spend  the  night  in  reading  or  writing  novels. 
Think  only  how  precious  your  health  is  to  so 
many  of  us  !  Do  you  think  I  should  be  so  pro- 
voked, if  you  were  less  dear  to  me  T  In  a  few 
years,  Elise,"  added  he,  "when  the  children 
are  older,  and  you  are  stronger,  we  will  turn  a 
summer  to  really  good  account,  and  take  onr 
Norwegian  journey.  You  shall  breathe  the 
fresh  mountain  air,  and  see  the  beautiful  val- 
leys and  the  sea,  and  that  will  do  you  much . 
more  good  than  iill  the  mineral  waters  in  the 
world.  But  come,  now,  let  us  go  and  see  the 
children :  we  will  not  wake  them,  however,  al- 
though I  have  brought  with  me  some  confec- 
tionary, which  I  can  lay  on  their  pillows. 
There  is  an  apple  for  yon." 

The  married  pair  went  into  the  children's 
room,  where  the  faithful  old  Fin-woman,  Brigit- 
ta,  lay  and  guarded,  like  the  dragon,  her  treas- 
ures. The  children  slept  as  children  sleep. 
The  father  stroked  the  beautiful  curling  hair  of 
the  boy,  but  impressed  a  kiss  on  the  rosy  cheek 
of  each  girl.  After  this  the  parents  returned 
to  their  own  chamber.  Elise  lay  down  to  rest ; 
her  husband  sate  down  to  his  desk,  but  so  as  to 
shade  the  light  from  his  wife.  The  low  sounds 
of  a  pen  moving  on  paper  came  to  her  ear  as  if 
in  sleep.  As  the  clock  struck  two  she  awoke, 
and  he  was  still  writing. 

Few  men  required  and  allowed  themselves  so 
little  rest  as  Ernst  Frank. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TBC  OAHTODATB. 

It  was  in  thei  twilight.  The  children  -wen 
at  play  in  the  great  ball,  swarming  about  in 
holes  and  comers,  when  the  sadden  stopping  of 
a  travelling  carriage  before  the  door  operated 
upon  the  wild  little  flock,  ranch  as  a  stream  of 
cold  water  on  a  swarm  of  bees.  The^ueen-bea 
of  the  childreo-swarm,  the  wise  litUe  Louise, 
sate  herself  down  at  the  window,  and  four  other 
little  heads  clustered  themselves  about  her,  fer- 
vent and  inquisitive,  and  almost  pushing  her 
away  in  their  impatient  zeal  to  get  a  peep  at  the 
arrival. 

It  was  a  gentleman  who  stepped  Ughtly  out  of 
that  travelling  carriage,  but  whether  young  or 
old,  the  children  could  not  see ;  this,  however, 
they  saw,  that  their  father  came  quickly  to  the 
door,  shook  the  traveller  by  t^e  hand,  and  con- 
ducted him  into  the  house  ;  whilst  a  very  small 
portmanteau  was  carried  after  him.  Seeing 
this,  the  little  swarm  hastened  to  their  mother ; 
to  whom  they  gave,  in  all  possible  degrees  of 
tone,  from  a  low  whisper  to  a  loud  annunciation, 
the  information  that  for  certain  "  the  tutor  waa 
come." 

Elise,  who  had  company  with  ber,  calmed  with 
a  "yes,  yes !"  and  " so !"  the  excited  state  of 
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tae  diildrRL  Louise  composed  herself  quicUy ; 
and,  as  it  aeemed  to  have  oeearrad  to  her  thiat 
Ab  had  somewhat  forgotten  her  own  dignity, 
•he  aeated  herself  quietly,  and  hecomiogly 
among  the  "grown  people,"  whilst  the  other 
diildieD  gathered  th^selves  in  a  little  group  in 
«ne  comer  of  the  roam,  whispering  and  wonder- 
iDg;  and  wboerx  had  looked  at  them  might 
bare  seen  maiiy  i  time  Petrea's  nose  peering 
forth  from  the  little  group. 

Jadge  Frank  sent  to  announce  to  bis  wife  the 
arrival  of  the  expected  guest,  who  would  be  in- 
ttodnoed  to  her  as-soon  as  he  had  completed  his 
tmlettfl.  Presently  afterwards  another  messen- 
ger came,  deuring  earling-irons  for  the  Candi- 
date. 

"  It  is  an  amaxingly  long  toilette !"  thought 
£1186  many  a  time  during  the  full  hour  which 
elapsed  in  waiting;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  her  nose  more  than  once  during  the  hour 
tocA  the  same  direction  as  Petrea's. 

At  last  the  steps  of  two  gentlemen  were 
heard,  and  there  advanced  through  the  open 
parloar  door  a  well-shod  foot  and  a  handsome 
leg,  beliMging  to  a  well-formed  t'uough  some- 
what compr^ed  figure,  which  carried  a  twenty- 
year-old  head,  of  a  jovial,  comely  appearance, 
gracefully  on  its  shoulders,  and  was  all,  from 
head  to  foot,  appareled  in  the  newest  mode. 
This  was  the  Csindidate.  He  cast  a  glance  first 
«t  his  foot,  and  then  at  the  lady  of  the  house, 
vriMHB  be  approached  with  the  most  oncon- 
atnined  self  possession,  exhibiting  the  while  a 
row  of  daszlingly  white  teeth.  Odour  of  eau  de 
i\>rtagal  diffused  itself  through  the  room. 

The  Judge,  who  followed,  and  whose  bearing 
and  sim(de  demeanonr  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  new  guest,  introduced  the  candidate  Jaoobi. 
Varioos  unimportant  polite  speeches  were  made 
by  everybody,  and  then  thegr  all  took  their  seats. 
Tht  children  then  caae  forward,  and  made  their 
twws  and  curtseys,  nenrik  eyed  bis  future  pre- 
ceptor with  a  joyous,  confiding  glance ;  Louise 
curtsied  very  becmningly,  and  then  made  sev- 
eral steps  baickward  ss  the  young  man  seemed 
inclined  to  take  the  great  liberty  of  kissing  her ; 
whilst  Petrea  turned  up  her  nose  with  an  inquis- 
itive, saucy  air.  The  Candidate  took  the  kind- 
est notice  ef  them  all ;  shook  all  of  than  by  the 
hand ;  inquired  their  names ;  looked  at  himself 
in  the  glass ;  and  arruged  his  curls. 

"What  kind  of  bdng  have  we  got  herel" 
thoaght  Elise  with  secret  anxiety.     "  He  is  a 

fop—i  perfect  fop !     How  coski  Bishop  B 

choose  him  out  as  teacher  for  my  poor  little 
ehUdren  1  He  will  think  much  more  of  looking 
at  himself  in  the  glass  than  of  looking  after 
them.  The  fine  br^t-pin  that  he  is  wearing  is 
-of  Ihlse  stones.  He  laughs  to  shew  his  white 
<eeth.  An  actual  fop— a  fool  perhaps !  There, 
«iow,  he  looks  at  himself  again  in  the  glass !" 

Elise  sooght  to  catch  her  husband's  eye,  but 
he  evidently  avoided  meeting  hers ;  yet  some- 
thing of  discontent,  and  something  of  embar- 
rassment too,  shewed  itself  in  his  manner.  The 
Candidate,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  not  in  the 
aUghtest  degree  embarrassed,  but  reclined  per- 
iiMly  at  his  ease  in  an  arm  chair,  and  cast 
searching  glances  on  three  ladies,  who  evidently 
Tven  strangers  in  the  company.  The  eldest  of 
these,  who  kept  on  sewing  incessantly,  appeared 
to  be  opwards  of  forty,  and  was  distingnished 


by  a  remarkably  quiet,  bright,  and  fnendly  as- 
pect. Judge  Frank  and  she  tslked  much  u^etii- 
er.  The  other  two  appeared  neither  of  them  to 
have  attained  her  twentieth  year :  the  one  was 
pale  and  fair ;  the  other  a  pretty  brunette ;  both 
of  them  were  agreeable,  and  looked  good  and 
happy.  These  Iwlies  were  introduced  to  Jacobi 
as  Miss  Evelina  Bumdes  and  her  adoptal 
daughters,  Laura  and  Karie. '  Laura  had  always 
one  of  the  chikiien  on  her  knee,  and  it  was  upon 
her  that  his  eyes  were  most  ]»rtioularly  fixed. 
Perhaps  it  was  no  wonder,  tat  it  indeed  was  a 
pretty  picture — Laura,  with  the  lovely  little 
Oabriele  on  her  knee,  decorated  with  the  flaw> 
ers,  bracelets,  necklace ;  in  short,  with  all  the 
pretty  things  that  just  before  bad  ornamented 
herself. 

The  conversation  soon  became  ^neral,  and 
was  remarkably  easy,  and  the  Candidate  had  an 
opportunity  of  taking  his  part  well  and  interest- 
ingly in  it,  whilst  speaking  of  certain  distin- 
guished men  in  the  University  from  which  be 
was  just  come.  Elise  mentioned  oae  celebrated 
man  whom  she  had  a  great  desire  to  s«e,  upon 
which  Jacobi  said  he  had  lately  made  a  little 
sketch  of  him,  which,  on  her  expressing  a  wish 
to  see  it,  he  hastened  to  fetch. 

He  returned  with  a  portfolio  containmg  many 
drawings  and  pictures ;  partly  portraits,  and 
partly  landscapes  of  bis  own  pencil ;  they  were 
not  deficient  in  talent,  and  afforded  pleasure  to 
the  company.  First  one  portrait  was  recog- 
nised and  then  another,  and  at  last  the  CamS- 
date  himselC  The  children  were  quite  enchant- 
ed, and  thronged  with  enthusiasm  round  the 
table.  The  Candidate  placed  some  of  them  on 
his  knee,  and  seemed  particularly  observant  of 
their  pleasure,  and  it  was  not  long  therefore  be- 
fore they  appeared  entirely  to  forget  that  he  was 
only  a  new  acquaintance---aU  at  least  excepting 
Louise,  who  held  herself  rather  JUre,  and  "  the 
baby,"  which  was  quite  ungracious  towards  him. 

Above  all  the  pictures  which  the  portfolie 
contained,  were  the  children  most  affected  and 
enchanted  by  one  in  sepia,  which  represented  a 
girl  kneeling  before  a  rose-bush,  from  which  she 
was  gathering  roses,  whilst  a  lyre  lay  against  a 
gravestone  near  her. 

"  Oh,  how  sweet !  how  divinely  beautifiil  1" 
exclaimed  they.  Petrea  seemed  as  if  she  aotn- 
ally  could  not  remove  her  eyes  from  the  charm- 
ing-picture, which  the  Candidate  himself  alss 
seemed  to  consider  the  gem  of  bis  IHUe  coUee- 
tion. 

It  was  the  custom  at  the  Franks,  that  every 
evening,  as  soon  as  the  clock  bad  struck  eight, 
the  little  herd  of  children,  conducted  by  Louise, 
withdrew  to  their  bed-chamber,  which  had  once 
occasioned  the  wakeful  Petrea  to  say,  that  night 
was  the  worst  thing  God  bad  ever  made :  for 
which  remark  she  received  a  reproving  glance 
from  Louise,  accompanied  by  the  maxim,  "  that 
people  should  not  talk  In  that  way." 

In  order,  however,  to  celebrate  the  present 
day,  which  was  a  remarkeble  one,  the  children 
were  permitted  to  take  supper  with  their  parents, 
and  even  to  sit  up  as  late  as  they  did.  The 
prospect  of  this  indulgenae,  the  Candidate,  the 
pictures,  all  combined  to  elevate  the  spirits  of 
the  children  in  nb  ordinary  degree  ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  Petrea  had  the  boldness,  whilst  they 
were  regaling  on  roast  chicken,  to  propose  to  the 
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Candidate  that  the  picture  of  the  giri  and  the 
luKe-lMah  should  be  pat  ap  for  a  prize  on  the 
biealdiig  of  a  merrythought  between  them ; 
promisiiig,  that  if  she  bad  the  good  fortnoe  to 
win  it,  she  would  give  as  a  recompenae,  a  pic- 
tore  of  her  own  composition,  which  should  >ep- 
resent  some  scene  in  a  tem]rie.  Louise  appear- 
ed soanddized  at  her  sister's  proposal,  and  shook 
ber  little  white  hand  at  her. 

The  mother  also  violently  opposed  Petrea's 
piroposition ;  and  she,  poor  girl,  became  scarl^, 
and  dee|dy  atmsbed  before  the  reproTiog  ghutees 
which  w«re  cast  upon  her ;  yet  the  Candidate 
was  good-natored  enough,  after  the  first  aston- 
iafament  was  vrer,  to  yield  in  the  most  cheerful 
mamer'  to  Petrea's  proposal,  and  zealously  to 
dedare  that  the  affair  should  be  managed  just  as 
•he  would.  He  accordia^y  set  htnadf,  ¥rith  an 
appearance  of  great  accuracy  and  zeal,  to  meas- 
■n  the  length  of  both  limbs  of  the  merry- 
thoaght,  and  then  counted  three ;  the  mother  all 
this  time  bopiiw  with  herself  that  he  would  so 
Bumage  it  that  qe  himself  should  retain  the  head 
— but  no  I  the  head  remained  in  Petrea's  band, 
and  she  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  joy.  After  supper, 
the  parents  again  opposed  what  bad  taken  {dace ; 
but  the  Candidate  was  so  cheerful  and  so  deter- 
iniiied  Qtat  it  should  remain  aa  it  was  settled  al-i 
nady,  that  Petrea,  the  happiest  of  mortals,  ven- 
tured to  carry  out  the  girl  and  rose-bush  as  her 
own  property ;  yet,  for  all  this,  she  did  not  miss 
a  motherly  warning  by  the  way,  which  mingled 
some  tears  with  ber  joy.  The  Candidate  how- 
ever had,  ia  the  mean  thne,  on  account  of  his 
kindness  towards  the  children  generally,  and  his 
good-nature  towards  Petrea  in. particular,  made 
a  favourable  impressiea  on  the  parents. 

"Who  knows,"  said  Elise  to  her  husband, 
"  but  that  he  may  turn  out  very  well.  He  has, 
it  is  true,  bis  faults,  but  he  has  his  good  quali- 
ties too ;  there  is  something  really  very  agreea- 
Ue  in  his  voice  and  countenance ;  but  he  must 
leave  off  that  habit  of  looking  at  himself  so  con- 
tinually hi  his  glass." 

"  I  feel  assured  that  he  most  have  <wortii," 
said  the  Judge,  "  fVom  the  recommendation  of 
my  friend  B.  This  vanity,  and  these  foppish 
habits  of  his,  we  shall  soon  know  how  to  get  rid 
of;  the  man  himself  a  unquestionably  good; 
and,  dear  Elise,  be  kind  to  him,  and  manage  so 
that  he  shall  feel  at  home  with  na." 

The  chiMien,  Uao,  in  their  (dace  of  rest,  made 
their  observations  on  the  Candidate. 

"  I  think  he  is  much  handsomer  than  my  fa- 
ther ;"  said  little  Petrea. 

"  I  think,"  said  Louise,  in  a  tone  of  correction, 
"that  nobody  can  be  more  perfect  than  my  fa- 
ther." 

**  That  is  true,  excepting  mother ;"  exclaimed 
Eva,  out  of  her  little  bed. 

"  Ah,"  said  Petrea,  "  I  like  him  so  much ;  he 
has  given  me  that  lovely  picture !  Do  you  know 
what  I  shall  call  that  girl  1  I  shall  call  her  Rosa ; 
and  I'll  tell  you  a  long  stoiy  about  her.  There 
was  once  upon  a  time " 

All  the  sisters  listened  eagerly,  for  Petrea 
eould  relate  better  and  prettier  stories  than  any 
of  them.  It  was  therefore  said  among  them- 
selves that  Petrea  was  very  clever;  but  as 
Louise  wag  desirous  that  Petrea  should  not 
build  much  on  this  opinion,  she  now  listened  to 
ber  biatoiy  without  bestowing  upon  it  one  token 


of  applause,  aHhengh  it  was  ibund  to  be  «aflt- 
ciently  interesting  to  keep  the  whide  little  audi- 
torium awake  till  midnight. 

"What  is  to  become  of  my  preserves?" 
thought  Elise,  one  day,  as  she  remarbei  the 
quaioity  which  vanished  firom  the  plate  of  the 
Candidate;  but  when  that  same  evenmg  she 
saw  the  litUe  Qabiiele  merrily,  and  without  re- 
proof, pulling  about  his  curls ;  when  she  saw 
him  join  the  children  at  their  |^y,  and  Bake 
every  game  which  they  played .  instmetive  to 
them ;  when  she  saw  him  armed  with  a  great 
paper  weapon,  which  he  called  his  sword,  and 
d«tl  about  bk>ws  to  those  who  counted  falser 
thereby  exciting  greater  activity  of  mind  as  well 
as  more  mirth,  she  thought  to  herself,  "  he  ntay 
eat  Just  as  much  preserves  as  be  likes ;  I  witt 
tdce  care  that  he  never  gote  short  of  them." 

If,  however,  the  Candidate  rase  higher  ia  the 
regards  of  one  party,  there  stiU  was  another  with 
which  his  actions  did  not  |daoe  him  in  the  best 
point  of  view.  This  was  Brigitta,  to  whom  the 
care  of  some  few  things  in  the  house  were  ooafi- 
ded ;  and  she  began  to  look  troubled,  and  out  of 
sorts.  For  several  days,  whatever  her  cause  of 
annoyance  might  be,  she  preserved  silenee,  till 
one  evening,  when  expanding  the  nostrils  of  her 
little  snubby  nose,  she  thus  addressed  her  mis- 
tress: 

"  The  gracious  lady  must  be  so  good  le  to 
give  out  to  the  cook  just  twice  as  much  eofibe 
as  usual ;  because  if  things  are  to  go  on  in  this 
way,  we  cannot  do  with  less.  He,  the  aaater 
there,  empties  the  little  eoffee-pot  himself  every 
morning !  Never,  in  all  my  life,  have  I 
such  a  cofi^bibber!" 

The  fi>llowing  evening  came  a  new  i 
meat  of  trouUe. 

"Now  it  is  not  alone  a  coffee-bibber,"  said 
poor  Brigitta,  with  a  gjioomy  coantenanee  and 
wide-staring  eyes,  "  but  a  calf  it  is,  and  a  de> 
vonrer  of  rusks !  What  do  yon  think,  grsoioua 
lady,  but  the  rusk-basket,  which  I  filled  only 
yesterday,  is  to-day  as  good  as  empty — only  two 
rusks  aod  two  or  three  crumbs  remaining  t 
Then  for  cream !  Why  every  morning  be  emp- 
ties the  jug  I" 

"Ah,  it  is  very  good,"  said  Elise  mildly,  yet 
evasively,  "  that  he  enjoys  things  so  much."    . 

"And  only  look,  in  heaven's  name  I"  lament- 
ed poor  Brigitta  another  day,  "  he  is  also  quite 
a  8ogar-rat !  Why  dear,  gracious  lady,  he  must 
puPin  at  least  twenty  pieces  of  sugar  mto  one 
cup  of  oefite,  or  he  never  could  empty  a  sugar- 
baain  as  he  does !  I  must  beg  you  to  give  me 
the  key  of  the  chrat,  that  I  may  fill  it  again. 
God  grant  that  all  this  may  have  a  good  end- 
ing!" 

Brigitta  could  venture  to  say  much,  for  she 
had  grown  old  in  the  house ;  bad  carried  Elise 
as  a  child  in  her  arms ;  and  from  affection  to 
her,  had  followed  her  when  she  left  her  father's 
house .-  besides  this,  she  was  a  most  excellent  • 
guardian  for  the  children;  but  as  now  these 
complaints  of  hers  were  too  frequently  repeated, 
Elise  said  to  her  seriously,  '^Dear  Brigitta,  let 
him  eat  and  drink  as  much  as  be  likes,  without 
any  observation :  I  would  willin^y  allow  him  a 
pound  of  sugar  and.  coffee  a  day,  if  be  only  be- 
eame,  as  I  hope  he  may,  a  good  fiiend  and  pre- 
ceptor for  the  children." 

Brigitbi  walked  away  quite  provoked,  waA 
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gnmibling  to  hendf:  "Well,  well!"  said  ilie, 
"old  Brita  can  be  silent,  yes,  that  she  can ; — 
'  well,  well !  we  shall  see  what  will  be  the  end 
of  it.  Sugar  and  rusks  he  eats,  and  salt-fish  he 
«an't  eat !— well,  weU !" 

AH  this  time  Jacobi  was  passing  his  days  in 
peace,  little  imagbing  of  the  clouds  which  were 
lathering  over  his  head,  or  of  his  appelbttions 
of  cofiee-bibber,  calf,  rusk-defoarer,  and  sagar- 
TSt ;  and  with  each  sncceeding  day  it  became 
more  evident  that  Elise's  hopes  of  him  were 
weU-groanded.  He  dereloped  even  more  and 
more  a  good  and  amiable  disposition,  and  the 
moat  remaikable  talents  as  teacher.  The  chil- 
dren became  attached  to  him  with  the  hitist  in- 
tense vflTection;  nor  did  their  obedience  and 
lererence  for  turn  as  preceptor  prevent  them, 
in  their  freer  boms,  from  playing  him  all  kind 
of  little  pranks.  Petrea  was  especially  rich  in 
sach  inventions ;  and  he  was  too  kind,  too  moch 
delighted  with  their  pleasure,  not  willingly  to 
assist,  or  even  at  times  allow  himsdf  to  be  the 
bott  of  their  jokes. 

Breakfast,  which  for  the  elder  members  of  the 
&mily  was  commonly  served  at  eleven  o'clock, 
famished  the  children  with  an  excellent  oppor- 
Umity  for  their  amusement.  The  Candidate 
was  particularly  fond  of  eggs,  and  therefore, 
when  nnder  a  bulky-looking  napkin  he  expected 
to  find  some,  he  not  anirequentty  discovered,  in- 
stead of  eggs,  balls  of  worsted,  playing-balls, 
and  other  such  indigestible  articles;  on  which 
discovery  of  his,  a  stifled  laughter  would  com- 
inonly  be  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  cluster  of  chil- 
dren's heads  be  visiUe,  which  he  in  pretended 
anger  assailed  with  the  false  eggs,  aiid  which 
qniekly  withdrew  amid  peals  of  laughter.  Often 
too,  vrhen,  according  to  old  Swedish  usage,  he 
woold  take  a  glass  of  spirits,  he  found  pore  wa- 
ter instead  of  Cognac  in  his  month ;  and  the  lit- 
tle advocates  of  temperaace  were  always  near 
enough  to  enjoy  his  asUnrtiment,  although  suf- 
ieienUy  distant,  also,  that  not  one  drop  of  the 
•hower  which  vms  then  sent  at  them  shonid 
reach  them,  though  it  made  them  leap  digh 
enough  for  delight.  And  really  it  was  wonder- 
liil  how  often  these  little  surprises  could  be  re- 
peated, and  bow  the  C^didate  let  himself  so 
constantly  be  surprised.  But  he  was  too  much 
occopied  by  his  own  thoughts  (the  thoughts  of 
oonne  of  a  student  of  philosophy},  in  order  to 
be  on  his  guard  against  the  tricks  of  these  young 
merry-andrews.    One  day—  ' 

But  before  we  proceed  farther  we  must  ob- 
aerre,  that  although  the  toilette  of  the  Candi- 
date seemed  externally  to  be  always  so  well 
aoprplied,  yet  still  it  was,  in  (act,  in  but  a  very 
indiflerent  condition.  No  wonder,  theiefbre, 
was  it,  that  though  his  hat  outwardly  was  al- 
ways well  brushed,  and  was  apparently  in  good 
order,  yet  that  it  had  within  a  sadly  tatMied 
lining. 

One  day,  therefore,  as  the  Candidate  had  laid 
his  hat  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  was  sitting 
nea^  the  sofa  in  a  very  earnest  conversation, 
Heorik,  Petrea,  and  Eva  gathered  themselves 
•boot  that  symbol  of  freedom  with  the  moat 
•nspicious  airs  and  gestures  of  conspiracy.  No- 
body paid  any  attention  to  them,  when  after 
•while  the  Candidate  rose  to  leave  the  room, 
sod  going  through  the  door  would  have  put  on 
kis  hati-^hat,  behold !  a  very  aingnlar  revdution 


had  taken  ptaee  witUn  it,  aad  a  mass  of  tin  sei> 
diers,  stones,  matches,  and  heavien  knows  what 
besides,  came  rattling  down  upon  bis  head ;  and 
even  one  little  chimney-sweeper  f^  astride  on 
bis  nose.  Nothing  could  compare  with  the  im- 
measurable delight  of  the  children  at  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  Candidate,  and  the  comic  grin- 
aces  and  head-shakings  with  which  be  received 
this  their  not  very  poUte  jesL 

No  wonder  was  it,  therefore,  that  the  children 
loved  the  Candidate  so  weH. 

The  little  Louise,  however,  who  more  and 
more  began  to  reckon  herself  as  one  of  the 
grown  people,  and  only  very' rarely  took  part  in 
the  conspiracies  against  the  Candidate,  shook  her 
bead  at  this  prank  of  her  brother  and  sisters,  and 
looked  out  a  new  piece  of  dark  silk  from  her 
drawer  (Louise  was  a  hoarder  by  nature),  pos- 
sessed herself  secretly  of  the  Candidate's  hat,, 
and  with  some  little  help  from  her  mother,  had 
then  her  secret  pleasure  also,  and  could  laugh  in 
her  own  sleeve  at  his  amacement  when  he  dis- 
covered a  bran  new  lining  in  his  bat. 

"  Our  Louise  is  a  sensible  little  girl,"  said  the 
Judge,  well  pleased,  to  his  wife,  who  had  made 
bim  a  third  in  this  plot  ^  and  after  that  day  she 
was  called  both  by  father  and  mother  "  our  sen- 
sible little  Louise." 

Scarcely  had  Jacobi  been  three  weeks  in  the 
family  of  the  Franks,  before  Elise  felt  herself 
dispcMcd  to  give  him  a  new  title,  that  of  Bispn- 
ter-General,  so  great  was  the  ability  he  discov- 
ered to  dispute  on  every  subject,  from  human 
free-will  to  rules  for  cookery ;  nay,  even  for  the 
eating  of  eggs. 

On  this  subject  Elise  wrote  ttos  to  her  sister 
Cecilia :—"  But  however  polite  and  agi«eabte 
the  Candidate  may  be  generally,  still  be  is  just 
as  wearisome  and  obstinate  in  disputation ;  and 
as  there  is  nobody  in  the  house  that  makes  any 
pretension  to  rival  him  in  certain  subtleties  of 
argument,  he  is  in  great  danger  of  considering 
himsdf  a  miracle  of  metaphysical  light,  whi<m 
he  is  not,  I  am  persuaded,  by  any  means,  sinoe 
he  has  much  more  skill  in  rending  down  than  in 
building  up,  in  perplexing  than  in  making  clear. 
E^st  is  no  friend  of  metaphysical  hair-splitting, 
and  when  Jacobi  begins  to  doubt  the  most  per- 
ceptible and  most  certain  things — *  what  is  per- 
ceptible, what  is  certain  1'  the  Candidate  will 
inquire — he  grows  impatient,  shrugs  his  shoul- 
ders, goes  to  his  writing-table,  and  leaves  me  to 
combat  it  out,  althoagn,  for  my  part,  I  would 
gladly  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Should  I, 
however,  for  a  whfle  carry  on  the  contest  boldly, 
the  scholar  then  will  overwhelm  me  with  learn- 
ed words  and  aignments,  and  then  I  too  flee, 
and  leave  him  mattre  du  champ  de  lattaUe.  He 
believes  then  that  I  am  convmced,  at  least  of 
his  power,  which  yet  however  is  not  the  case; 
and  if  fortune  does  not  bestow  upon  me  a  pow- 
erfiil  ally  against  him,  he  may  imagine  so.  Nev- 
ertheless, f  am  not  without  some  curiosity  to 
bear  a  system  which  he  has  promised  to  explain 
to  me  this  evening,  and  according  to  which  ev- 
erything in  the  world  ought  to  he  so  good  and 
consistent.  These  subjects  have  always  an  in- 
terest for  me,  and  remind  me  of  the  time  when 
you  and  I,  Cecilia,  like  two  butterflies,  went  flut- 
tering over  the  earth,  pausing  about  its  flowers, 
and  building  up  for  ourselves  pretty  theories  on 
the  or%in  of  life  and  all  things.    Since  than  I 
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had  almost  forgotten  them.  Think  only  if  the 
Bytbolocy  of  oar  youth  should  present  itself 
again  in  the  system  of  the  Candidate  !" 

Here  EUae  was  interrupted  b;  the  entrance  of 
the  troop  of  children. 

"Might  we  borrow  Cabrielet"  ".Mother, 
lend  us  Gabiiele !"  besought  aeveral  coaxing 
Uttle  Toices. 

"  Gabriele,  wilt  then  not  come  and  play  with 
«a1"  and  with  those  words  Petrea  held  up  a 
gingerbread  heart,  which  so  operated  on  the 
heut  of  the  little  one,  that  at  once  she  yielded 
to  the  wishes  of  brother  and  sisters. 

"  Ah,  but  you  must  take  great  care  of  her,  my 
little  angel !"  said  the  mother ;  "  Louise,  dear, 
take  her  under  your  charge ;  look  after  her,  and 
see  that  no  barm  befall  her!" 

"  Yes,  of  coarse ;"  said  Louise,  with  a  conse- 
1  oential  countenance :  and  the  jubilant  children 
carried  off  the  borrowed  treasure. 

Elise  took  her  work,  and  the  Candidate,  with 
a  look  of  great  importance,  seated  himself  before 
her,  in  onler  to  initiate  her  into  the  mjrsteries 
of  his  system.  Just,  however,  at  the  moment 
when  he  had  opened  his  mouth  to  begin,  after 
having  hemmed  a  few  times,  a  shrill  little  bark- 
ing, and  the  words,  "your  most  devoted  ser- 
Tant,"  were  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  person  en- 
tered curtseying  with  an  air  of  conscious  worth, 
and  with  a  little  poodle  in  her  arms — a  person 
with  whom  we  will  have  the  honour  to  com- 
mence a  new  chapter. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE  CRUfBULAln's  LIBT. 

Wrbbs  is  there  not  haute  voUeJ  Above  the 
heavenly  hosts  are  outspread  the  wings  of  cher 
vbim  and  seraphim  ;  and  in  the  poultry-yards  of 
earth  the  geese  exalt  their  wings  high  over  the 
other  lesser  feathered  creatures.  It  belongs  to 
the  ordination  of  the  world. 

The  Chamberlain's  lady,  OunillaW.,  belonged 
incontestably  to  the  highest  haute  voUe  in  the  ex- 
cellent city  of  X.,  where  we  have  bad  the  hon- 
our of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  family  of 
the  Franks.  She  was  the  sister  of  the  Sheriff 
Stemhok,  and  inhabited  the  third  story  of  the 
house  of  which  the  Franks  inhabited  the  second, 
and  Evelina  Bemdes  the  first. 

This  lady  had  spent  her  youth  at  Court,  and 
passed  many  a  day  of  wearisome  constraint,  and 
many  a  night  in  making  those  clothes  which 
were  to  conceal  from  the  world  how  poor  Miss 
Gunilla  was ;  yet  neither  night  nor  day  did  she 
complain  either  of  constraint  or  of  poverty,  for 
she  possessed  under  a  plain  exterior  » strong 
and  quiet  spirit. 

An  old  aunt  used  to  preach  to  her  thus :  "  Eat, 
that  thou  mayst  grow  stout ;  if  thou  art  stout, 
thou  wilt  grow  handsome ;  and  if  thou  art  hand- 
some, thou  wilt  get  married." 

Miss  Ounilla,  who  never  ate  much,  and  who 
did  not  eat  one  mouthful  more  for  this  warning, 
grew  neither  fat  nor  handsome ;  yet  on  account 
of  her  excellent  disposition  she  was  beloved  by 
every  one,  and  especially  by  a  young  rich  Cham- 
berlain of  the  court,  who,  through  his  own  good 
qualities  and  excellent  heart,  won  her  affections, 
and  thus  Miaa  OuniUa  became  Miatiess.    After 


this,  in  the  circle  of  her  friends  she  Was  t 
tomed  to  be  called  Mrs.  Gnnina ;  which  freedoaa 
we  also  shall  sometimes  take  with  her  hera. 

Shortly  after  her  marriage,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  cold,  her  husband  became  a  sad  inva- 
lid. For  thirty  years  she  lived  separated  from 
the  world,  a  faithful  and  lonely  attendant  of  the 
sick  man  ;  and  what  she  bore  and  what  she  en- 
dured the  world  knew  not,  for  she  endured  all 
in  silence.  For  several  years  her  husband 
could  not  bear  the  light ;  she  learned,  therefore,, 
to  knit  in  darkness,  and  thus  made  a  large  knit- 
ted carpet.  "  Into  this  carpet,"'said  she,  as  sha 
once  spoke  accidentally  of  herself,  "  have  I  knit 
many  tears !" 

One  of  the  many  hypochondriacal  fancies  of 
her  husband  was,  that  be  was  about  to  fall  into 
a  yawning  abyss,  and  only  could  believe  himself 
s)Ae  so  long  as  he  held  the  hand  of  his  wife. 
Thus  for  one  month  alter  another  she  sate  hy 
his  conch. 

At  length,  the  ipive  opened  for  him ;  and 
thanking  his  wife  for  the  happiness  he  had  en- 
joyed in  the  house  of  sickness  on  earth,  he  sank 
to  rest,  in  the  full  belief  of  a  land  of  blessedness 
beyond.  When  he  was  gone,  it  seemed  to  her 
as  if  she  were  of  no  more  use  than  an  old  al- 
manack ;  but  here  also  again  her  soul  raised  it- 
self under  its  burden,  and  she  regulated  her  life 
with  peace  and  decision.  In  course  of  years 
she  grew  more  cheerful,  and  the  originality  of 
her  talents  and  disposition  which  niatore  had 
given  to  her,  and  which,  in  her  solitude,  had  un- 
disturbedly followed  tbeu-  own  bent,  brought  a 
freshness  with  tbem  into  social  life,  into  which 
she  entered  at  first  rather  from  resolution  than 
from  feeling  at  ease  in  it. 

"  The  Lord  ordains  all  things  for  the  best ;" 
that  had  always  been,  and  still  remained,  the 
firm  anchorage  of  her  soul.  But  it  was  not  this 
alone  which  gave  to  her  the  peace'  and  gentle- 
ness which  announced  themselves  in  her  voice, 
and  diffused  a  true  grace  over  her  aged  and  not 
handsome  countenance ;  for  even  as  the  sunken 
sun  often  throws  the  loveliest  light  upon  the 
earth  which  it  has  left,  so  does  a  beloved,  but 
departed  human  being  cast  a  light  of  holy  re- 
membrance on  the  remaining  solitary  friend. 
Mrs.  Gunilla  herself  lived  in  such  remembrance; 
she  knew  it  not,  but  ever  since  the  death  of  her 
husband  the  dark  pictures  of  her  sulTering  had 
vanished  more  and  more,  and  her  own  person, 
dignified  by  patience  and  suffering,  became  en- 
nobled as  by  a  transfiguration ;  the  light  which 
was  in  her  soul  cast  a  glory  around  her.  She 
seldom  mentioned  the  name  of  her  husband; 
but  when  she  did  so,  it  was  like  a  breath  of 
summer  air  in  voice  and  coanteaance. 

She  collected  good  people  about  her,  and  loved 
to  promote  their  happiness ;  and  whenever  there 
was  a  young  couple  whose  narrow  circumstan- 
ces, or  whose  fears  for  the  future,  filled  them 
with  anxiety,  or  a  young  but  indigent  man  who 
was  about  to  fall  into  debt  and  difficulty,  Mrs. 
Gnnilla  was  ever  at  hand,  even  though  she 
came  late.  She  had  nevertheless  her  faults, 
and  these,  as  we  proceed,  we  shall  become  ac- 
quainted with. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  sketch  her  por- 
trait— the  size  of  life.  Age  between  fifty  and 
sixty ;  figure  tall,  stiff,  well-made,  not  too  thin ; 
beside  Jeremias  Manter  she  might  he  called 
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eampiexioa,  pale  yaUow ;  the  noae  and 
,  ohiii  coming  togetber,  the  moath  Ailing  in ;  the 
qres  grey  and  small,  forehead  sntooth,  and 
agreeably  shaded  by  ailrer  hair ;  the  bands  still 
bandaome,  and  between  the  thnmb  and  delicate 
tip  of  the  forsfiager  a  pinoh  of  anoS;  which  was 
commonly  heid  in  certain  prospective  towards 
the  noae,  whilst  with  an  eUiow  resting  on  the 
arm  of  aofa  or  easy  chair,  she  gare  little  lee- 
tares  or  read  alond,  for  it  was  one  of  her  weak- 
nesses to  snppose  that  she  knew  every  thing. 

During  her  king  hermit-life  she  had  been  ac- 
costomed  wfa<dly  to  neglect  her  toilette;  and 
her  old  silk  gown,  from  which  the  wadding 
peeped  oat  from  many  a  hole,  especially  at  the 
elbows ;  her  often-mended  collar,  and  her  droop- 
ing cap,  the  ribbons  of  which  were  flecked  with 
many  a  slain  of  snaO;  were  always  a  trouble  to 
Elise'a  love  ofordor  and  parity.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  there  was  a  certain  air  about  Mrs, 
Oanilla,  which  carried  off  all;  and  with  her 
character,  rank,  property,  and  consideration,  she 
was  hauu  toUt,  spite  of  torn  gown  and  snnS^be- 
ilecked  ribbons,  and  had  great  influence  among 
the  best  society  of  the  city. 

She  eooaidered  herself  somewhat  related  to 
Eliae,  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  oaed  very  often 
to  impart  to  her,  her  opinions  on  education  (N.B. 
— Mrs.  GoniUa  never  had  children) — on  whictt 
aeeoant  many  people  in  the  city  accused  Elise 
•f  weakness  towards  the  ImUe  toUt,  and  the 
postmistress  Bask  and  the  general-shoiAeeper 
Shot  'considered  it  quite  as  much  a  crime  as  a 
failing. 

There  was  in  Mrs.  Gnnilla's  voice,  manners, 
and  bearing,  a  something  very  imposing;  her 
curtsey  was  osaally  very  stately  and  low,  and 
this  brings  as  again  to  her  entrance  into  Elise's 
room.  Elise,  the  moment  she  entered,  quickly 
rose  and  welcomed  her,  introducing  Jacobi  at 
the  same  time. 

At  the  first  glance,  Jaeobi  ottered  an  excla- 
mation of  joyful  sarprise,  approached  her  with 
•n  appearance  of  the  greatest  cordiality,  seized 
her  band,  which  he  kissed  reverentially,  and  fe- 
licitated himself  on  the  happiness  of  seeiog  hei 
4gain.  # 

The  little  eyes  of  the  Chamberlaia's  lady 
twinkled,  and  she  exclaimed,  "  O  heavens !  my 
heart's  dearest !  Nay,  that  is  very  pleasant ! 
He,  he,  he!" 

"How!"  exclaimed  Elise  in  astonishment,' 

"Mr.  Jacobi,  do  you  know ^Aunt  W.,  do  you 

know  Mr.  Jacobi !" 

The  Candidate  appeared  aboat  to  give  an  ex- 
Sanation,  but  this  Mrs.  QnniUa,  with  a  faint 
crimson  overspreading  the  pale  yellow  cheek, 
and  a  twitch  of  the  eyebrow,  prevented,  and 
with  a  quick  voice  she  said,  "We  once  liv«d  in 
the  same  house." 

She  then  desired  that  the  conversation  which 
Iter  entrance  had  interropted,  and  which  appear- 
ed to  have  been  ymj  important,  might  proceed. 
"  At  least,"  added  she,  with  a  penetrating  glance 
oa  Elise  and  the  Candidate, "  if  I  should  not  dis- 
turbyoa." 

"  Certainly  not !"  was  the  reply  from  both 
parties. 

The  Candidate  needed  only  the  sixteenth  of 
a  bint  to  rush  armed  with  full  fervour  into  the 
mysteries  of  his  system.  Mrs.  Gunilla  took  out 
a  packet  U  old  gold  thread,  which  she  set  ber- 


sdf  to  nnravel.  whOst  the  Ouidiaate  eo^ad 
and  pr^ared  himadf  ^  "  ' " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MONADS  AND  HOHADS. 

"All  beings,"  commenced  the  Candidate, 
"have,  as  their  most  intrinsic  foundation  and 
substance,  a  simple  unity,  a  soul,  a— in  a  word, 
a  monad." 

"  A— a  what  V  asked  the  Chamberlain's  lady, 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  him, 

"  A  monad,  or  a  simple  unity,"  continued  he. 
"  The  monads  have  a  common  resemblance  in 
substance  with  one  another;  but  in  respect  of 
qoalities,  of  power,  and  size,  they  are  substan- 
tially unlike.  There  are  the  monads  of  people; 
there  are  hnman  monads,  animal  monads,  vege- 
table monads;  in  short,  the  world  is  full  of  moik- 
ads— they  compose  the  world—" 

"  Heart's  dearest !"  interrupted  the  old  lady,  in 
a  tone  of  displeasure,  "I  don't  understand  one 
word  of  aU  this!  What  stnflT  it  is  I  What  are 
monads!— fill  the  world,  ds  they  1—1  see  no 
monads !" 

"You  see  me,  dear  lady,"  said  Jacobi,  "an* 
yourselt    You  are  yourself  a  monad." 
"la  monad  t"  exclaimed  she,  in  disgust. 
"Yes,  certainly,"  replied  he,  "your  Honour 
just  the  same  as  any  oUier  living  cteatute — " 

"  But,"  again  interrupted  she,  "  I  must  tell  yon, 
dear  friend,  that  I  am  neither  a  monad  nor  a 
creature,  but  a  human  being — a  sinftal  human 
being  it  is  tme— but  one  that  God,  in  any  case, 
created  in  his  own  image." 

"Yes,  certainly,  certainly,"  acceded  the  Can- 
didate. "  I  acknowledge  a  principal  monad, 
iiom  which  all  other  monads  emanate." 

"What!"  exclaimed  she,  "is  our  Lord  God 
to  be  a  monad  alsol" 

"  He  may  be  so  designated,"  said  the  Candi- 
date, "on  account  of  oneness,  and  also  to  pre- 
serve aniformity  as  to  name.  For  the  rest,  Ibe- 
lieve  that  the  monads,  from  the  beginning,  ai« 
^(ted  with  a  self-sustaining  strength,  through 
which  they  are  generated  into  the  corporeal 
world;  that  is  to  say,  take  a  bodily  shape,  live, 
act,  nay,  even  strive— that  is  to  say,  would  re- 
move themselves  from  one  body  Into  another 
without  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Principal 
Monad.  The  monads  are  in  perpetual  motion 
— perpetual  change,  and  always  place  and  ar- 
range themselves  according  to  their  power  and 
will.  If,  now,  we  regard  the  world  from  this 
point  of  view,  it  presents  itself  to  us  in  the  clear- 
est and  most  excellent  manner.  In  all  spheres 
of  life  we  see  how  the  principal  monad  assem- 
bles all  the  subject  monads  around  itself  as  or- 
gans and  members.  Thus  are  nations  and  states, 
arts  and  sciences,  fashioned;  thus  every  man 
creates  his  own  worid,  and  governs  it  according 
to  his  ability;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  free- 
will, as  people  commonly  imagine,  but  the  mon- 
ad in  man  directs  what  he  shall  become,  and 
what  in  regard  to—" 

"  That  I  don't  believe,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Gun- 
illa ;  "  since,  if  my  soul,  or  monad,  as  you  would 
call  it,  had  guided  me  according  to  its  pleasure, 
it  wotild  have  led  me  to  do  many  wicked  things: 
and  if  our  Lord  God  had  not  chastised  me,  and 
in  his  mercy  directed  me  to  something  that  was 
good,  it  would  have  gone  mad  enough  with  mr 
Bomadic  soul— that  I  can  tell  yoo." 
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"Bat,  vow  Hanoar,"  said  Jwxlbi,  "1  don't 
ieaj  at  au'th^|^iflnence  of  a  principal  monad, 
on  the  contrary,  I  acknowledge ;  and  it  is  pre- 
ciaely  this  influence  apoayoiK  monad  which — " 

"And  I  assert,"  exclaimed  she,  warming,  and 
again  intermptiog  him,  "  that  we  should  do  no- 
thing that  was  right,  if  yoa  could  eittablish  your 
nomadic  government,  instead  of  the  goyemment 
of  our  Lord  God.  What  good  could  I  get  (iom 
your  nomads  1" 

"  Monads,"  said  the  Candidate,  correcting  her. 

"  And  si^posing  yoor  n>onaias,"  contmned 
Mrs.  Gunilla, "  do  keep  in  such  perpetual  move- 
ment, and  do  arrange  themselves  so  properly, 
what  good  will  that  do  me  in  moments  of  temp- 
tation and  need  1  It  is  far  wiser  and  better  that 
I  say  and  believe  that  our  Lord  God  will  guide 
us  according  to  his  wisdom  and  good,  than  if  I 
should  believe  that  a  heap  of  your  nomads — " 

"  Monads,  monads  1"  exclaimed  the  Candidate. 

"  Monads  or  nomads,"  answered  Mrs.  Gunil- 
la, "  it  is  all  one — be  so  good  as  to  let  my  cotton 
alone—your  nomads  may  be  as  magnificent  and 
mighty  as  they  please,  and  they,  may  govern 
thmselves,and  may  live  and  strive  accoidingto 
their  own  wisdom;  yet  I  cannot  see  how  t^e 
world,  for  aQ  that,  can  be  in  the  least  the  more 
regular,  or  even  one  little  grain  the  more  plea- 
sant to  look  at  And  why  are  things  so  bad  here  1 
Why,  precisely  for  this  very  reason,  because  you 
good  people  tancy  yourselves  such  powerful 
monads,  and  think  so  much  of  your  own  strength, 
without  being  willing  to  know  that  you  are  alto- 
gether poor  sinners,  who  ought  to  beseech  our 
Lord  God  to  govero  their  poor  nomadic  souls,  in 
order  that  they  mjght'become  a  little  better.  It 
it  procisely  such  nomadic  notions  as  these  that 
we  have  to  thank  for  all  kind  of  pettifogging 
pranks,  for  all  uproars  and  broken  windows.  It 
vou  bad  only  less  of  nomads,  and  more  of  s«isi- 
ble  men  in  you,  one  should  live  in  better  peace 
on  the  earth." 

The  Candidate  was  quite  confounded ;  he  had 
never  been  used  to  aigument  like  this,  and  stared 
«t  Mrs.  Gimilla  with  open  mouth;  whilst  little 
Pyrrhos,  excite4  by  the  warmth  of  his  mistress, 
leapt  upon  the  table,  and  barking  shrilly  seemed 
disposed  to  spring  at  the  Candidate's  nose.  All 
this  appeared  so  comic,  that  Elise  could  no  longer 
keep  back  the  merriment  which  she  had  felt  da- 
ring the  former  part  of  the  dispute,  and  Jaeobi 
himself  accompanied  her  hearty  laugh.  Mrs. 
Gunilla,  however,  looked  very  bitter ;  and  the 
Candidate,  nothing  daunted,  began  again. 

"  Bat,  in  the  name  of  all  the  world,"  said  he, 
"  your  Honour  will  iu>t  understand  me :  we  speak 
only  in  one  sense  of  observing  the'world— in  a 
sense  which  its  phenomena  cati  clearly  expound 
themselves.  Monadology,  rightly  imderstood, 
does  not  oppose  the  ideas  of  the  Christian  reli- 
^on,  as  I  will  demonstrate  immediately.  Ob- 
jective revelation  proves  to  us  exactly  that  the 
subject-objective  and  object-subjective,  which — " 

"Ah!"  said  Mrs.  Qunilla,  throwing  herself 
bock, "  talk  what  nonsense  yon  will  for  me,  I 
know  what  I  know.  Nomads  may  be  just  what 
they  please  for  me :  but  I  call  a  man,  a  man ;  I 
call  a  cat,  a  cat,  and  a  flower,  a  flower;  and  our 
Lord  God  remains  to  me  our  Lord  God,  and  qo 
nomad  t" 

'  "  Monad,  monad  I"  cried  the  Candidate,  in  a 
sott  of  half-comic  despair;  "  and  as  for  that  word, 
Ifbilosopby  has  as  ^Md  a  right,  as  any  other 
|8ci«iee,  to  make  nse  of  certain  words  to  express 
leeitain  ideas." 


During  ths  last  aeveral  minutes  saspiMow 
movements  bad  been  heacd  at  the  parlour  door 
the  cause  of  wliieh  now  beoume  evident ;  thi 
children  had  st(den  in  behind  the  Candidate,  and 
now  cast  beseeching  glances  towards  their  mother 
that  she  should  1st  aU  go  on  unobserved.  Petrea 
and  Eva  stole  in  first,  carrying  between  them  a 
heavy  pincushion,  weighted  with  lead,  five 
pounds  in  weight  at  least.  The  Candidate  was 
standing,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
doing  hts  best  to  defend  the  rightsof  philosophy, 
the  leaden  cushion  was  dropped  down  into  his 
coat-pocket.  A  motion  backwards  was  percept- 
ible through  his  whole  body,  and  his  coat  was 
tightly  pulled  down  behind.  A  powerful  twitch- 
ing shewed  itself  at  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  and 
a  certain  stammering  might  be  noticed  in  his 
speech,  although  he  stood  perfectly  still,  and  ap- 
peared to  observe  nothing;  while  the  little  xas- ' 
cals,  who  had  expected  a  terrible  explosion  from 
their  well-laid  train,  stole  off  to  a  distance. 

All  this  while,  however,  there  was  in  the  good- 
hearted  scholar  such  a  powerful  inclination  to 
lau^h,  that  he  hastened^  to  relate  an  anecdote 
which  should  give  him  the  opportnni^  of  doing 
so.  And  whether  it  was  the  nomads  of  Mrs. 
Ghinilla  Which  diverted  him  from  his  system,  or 
the  visit  of  the  little  herd  of  nomads  to  his  pocket, 
true  it  is  there  was  an  end  of  his  philosopl^  for 
that  evening.  Beyond  this,  he  appeared  now  to 
'wish  l)v  cheerful  discourse  to  entertain  Mrs.  Gu- 
nilla, in  which  he  perfectly  succeeded ;  and  so 
mild  and  indulgent  was  he  towards  her,  that  Elise 
b^an  to  qoestion  with  herself  whether  Mrs.  a«- 
niUa's  mode  of  argument  were  not  the  best  and 
the  most  sncceesful. 

The  children  stood  not  fkt  off,  and  observed 
all  the  actions  of  Jaeobi.  "  If  he  goes  out,  he 
will  feel  the  cushion,"  said  they.  "  He  will 
fetch  a  book !    Now  he  comes — an  I" 

The  Candidate  really  went  eat  for  a  book  from 
his  room,  bat  he  stepped  with  the  most  stoical 
repose,  though  Htith  a  miserably  backward-puUed 
coat,  through  the  astonished  groap  of  chudten, 
and  left  the  room. 

When  he  returned,  the  coat  sate  quite  correct- 
ly; the  cushion  eviaentiv  was  not  there.  The 
aiipnislunettt  of  the  children  rose  to  the  highest 
pitcii,  and  there  was  no  end  to  their  conjectures. 
Louise  imagined  that  there  most  be  a  bole  in  his 
pocket,  through  which  the  pincushion  had  fallen 
on  the  stairs.  Petrea,  in  whose  sn«estion  the 
joke  originated^  was  quite  dismay^  about  the 
fate  of  the  cushion. 

Never  once  did  it  enter  into  the  innocent  heads 
of  the  children  that  the  Candidate  had  done  all 
this  in  order  to  turn  their  intended  joke'on  him 
into  a  joke  on  themselves. 

"  How  came  yon  to  be  aeqnainled  with  Mis. 
Gunilla  W.  1"  asked  Elise  from  Jaeobi  when  the 
lady  was  gone. 

"  When  I  was  studying  in ,"  replied  he, 

"  I  rented  a  small  room  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  same  house  where  she  lived.  As  I  at  that 
time  was  in  very- narrow  circomstances,  I  had 
my  dinner  from  an  eating-house  near,  where  all 
was  sopplinl  at  the  lowest  pries;  but  it  oilen 
Was  so  mtulerably  bad,  that  I  was  obliged  to  send 
it  back  untasted,  and  endeavour,  by  a  walk  in  the 
fresh  air  instead,  to  appease  my  hunger.  I  had 
lived  thus  for  some  ume,  and  was,  as  mavjie 
imagined,  become  meagre  enoogh,  when  Mis. 
W.,  with  whom  I  was  not  personally  acquainted, 
proposed  to  me,  through  her  hoiuekeeaer,  thni 
she  should  provide  me  with  a  dinner ,at  tne  tame 
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taw  duaga  as  the  eattng-honse.-  I  was  aston- 
ilhed,  bat  thuikfally  accepted  (he  proposal.  I 
Moa  discovered,  bo wever,  that  she  irisbed  in  this 
way  to  kiecome  mr  boiefaclor  without  its  appear- 
ing so,  and  without  my  thanks  being  necessary. 
Prom  this  day  1  lived  in  actual  plenty.  Bat  her 
){oodnesji  did  not  end  here.  Dating  a  severely 
cold  winter,  in  which  I  went  out  in  a  very  thin 
great-coat,  I  received  qaiie  unexpectedly  one 
trimmed  with  fur.  From  whom  it  came  I  could 
not  for  seme  time  discover,  till  chance  gave  me 
a  due  which  led  me  to  the  ChamberlaiD's  lady. 
Bat  could  I  thank  her  for  iti  No,  she  becirae 
regularly  angiy,  and  drove  me  away  whenever  I 
spoke  or  my  obligation  to  her." 

Teats  filled  the  eyes  of  Jacobi  as  he  told  tUs, 
and  both  BUse's  eves  and  those  of  her  hosband 
beamed  with  deligat  at  this  relation. 

"  It  is,"  said  Ji^ge  Frank, "  a  proof  how  much 
goodness  there  is  in  the  world,  although  at  a  sa- 
perfieial  glance  one  is  so  disposed  to  doubt  iL 
What  is  bad  is  noised  abroad,  is  echoed  back 
team  side  to  side,  and  newspapers  and  social  cir- 
«les  find  so  much  to  say  about  it ;  whilst  what  is 
.good  goes  at  beet,  like  sunshine,  quietly  through 
Jhe  world." 


CHAPTER  V. 
disagbkeablb  news. 

Tna  little  quarrel  which  Mrs.  Qunilla  had 
with  the  Candidate,  about  monads  and  nomads, 
appeared  to  have  displeased  neither  of  them,  but 
father,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  excited  in  them 
a  desire  for  others ;  and  as  Elise,  who  had  no 
great  inclination  to  spend  her  evenings  alone  witli 
•iffl,  used  frequently  to  invite  Mrs.  Gunilla  to 
drink  tea  with  them,  it  was  not  long  before  she 
and  the  Candidate  were  again  in  hot  dilatation 
h^ether.  Whenever  too  it  happened  that  the 
Assessor  also  came  in,  there  was  a  terrible  noise 
among  all  three.  The  Candidate  spoke  his  loud- 
est,  and  leapt  about  almost  beside  himself,  but 
was  iairly  out-talked,  because  his  voice  was 
weak,  and  because  Mrs.  Qonilla  and  the  As- 
sessor, who  between  them  two  selves  never  were 
a^jeeo,  leagned  themselves  nevertheless  against 
iiuiL  Jacobi,  notwithstandiiig  this,  had  often  the 
right  side  of  an  aigumeu,  and  bore  this  over- 
throw with  the  best  temper  in  the  world.  Per- 
haps he  might  have  lost  his  temper,  however, 
as  well  as  his  voice — he  himself  declared  be 
•hoald— had  he  not  suddmly  abandoned  the  con- 
test He  vaitished  almost  entirely  fh>m  the  eveo- 
iag  circle. 

"What  has  become  of  oar  Candidatal"  asked 
Mrs.  Qonilla.  "  I  shall  ha  mach  stirprised  if 
some  of  his  monads  or  nomads  have  not  carried 
liim  off  bodily  I    He,  bthe!" 

Judge  Frank  and  wife  also  began  to  question 
with  some  anxiety,  "  What  has  become  of  oar 
Candidate  1" 

Oar  Candidate  belotwed  to  that  class  of  persons 
who  easil V  win  many  friends.  His  cheerful  easy 
-temper,  his  talents  and  good  social  qualificatiohs, 
-maae  him  much  beloved  and  sought  after,  espe- 
cially in  smaller  circles.  It  was  here,  therefore, 
ar  i*  had  been  at  the  University — he  was  drawn 
into  a  jovial  liule  company  of  good  fellows, 
where,  in  a  varietv  of  ways,  they  could  amuse 
'Jieniselves,  and  where  the  cheerml  spirit  of  Ja- 
oaM  was  highly  prized.  He  allowed  himself; 
1«rt^  eat  of  good-nature  and  partly  out  of  his 
I  folly,  10  be  ted  on  by  them,  and  to  lake  part 
C 


in  a  variety  of  pranks,  which,  throngh  the  infhir 
eaee  of  some  members  of  the  Clul^  went  on  from 
little  to  more,  and  our  Candidate  found  himself, 
before  he  was  aware  of  what  he  was  aboat,  drawn 
into  a  regular  debaach — all  which  operated  most 
disadvantageonsly  upon  him — kept  nim  out  late 
at  night,  and  o::ly  permitted  him  to  rise  late  in 
the  morning,  and  then  with  headach  and  disin* 
clinatioB  to  business. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  lack  of  good  friends 
to  bring  these  tidings  to  Judge  Franx.  He  was 
angry,  and  Elise  was  seriously  distressed,  for  she 
had  bn^un  to  like  Jacobi,  ana  had  hoped  for  so 
much  £rom  hjs  connexion  with  the  children. 

•'  It  wont  do,  it-  won't  do,"  grumbled  Judge 
Frank.  "There  shall  very  soon  oe  an  end  put  to 
thisi  A  pretty  story  indeed!  I  shall  tell  him 
that  if  he  — .  Bat,  dear  child,  yon  yoorself 
are  to  blame  in  this  affair;  you  shottU  concern 
yourself  a  little  about  him;  you  are  so JUrt  and 
distant  to  him ;  and  what  amusement  doyoa  pro- 
vide for  him  here  of  an  evening  1  "ne  little 
quarrels  between  Mrs.  Qonilla  aiui  Mnnter  can- 
not be  amusing  to  him,  especially  when  he  is 
always  out-talked  by  them.  It  would  b»  a  thou- 
sand times  better  for  the  voung  man  if  yon  would 
allow  him  to  read  aloud  to  you,  even  if  it  were 
romances,  or  whatever  you  woakL  You  should 
ezeri  your  talent  for  music ;  it  would  give  your- 
self pleasure,  and  between  whiles  yon  could  talk 
a  liule  sound  reason  with  him,  instead  of  dispu- 
ting about  things  which  neither  he  nor  yon  unoer- 
stand  1  If  you  had  only  begim  in  that  way  at 
first,  he  would  perhaps  never  have  been  such  a 
swashbuckler  as  he  is,  and  now  one  must  ^ 
order  and  good  manners  back  into  the  house  with 
oversight  and  trouble.  I'll  not  allow  such  goings 
on  I — be  shall  hear  about  it  to-morrow  morning  I 
I'll  give  that  pretty  youth  something  which  he 
shall  remember  I" 

"  Ah  I"  said  Elise, "  don't  be  too  severe,  Ernst  I 
Jacobi  is  good:  and  if  you  talk  seriously  yet 
kindly  to  him,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  have  tha 
best  effect." 

Judge  Frank  made  no  reply,  but  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  in  very  ill  humour. 

"  Would  you  like  to  hear  some  news  of  yonr 
neighbour  the  pasquilla- writer  V  asked  Assessor 
Munter,  whojust  men  entered  with  a  dark  coun- 
tenance. "  He  is  sick,  sick  to  daath  of  a  gallop- 
ing consumption— he  will  aot  write  any  mote 
pasqnillas." 

"  Who  looks  after  his  litde  giri  r  asked  Elise ; 
"  I  see  her  sometimes  running  about  the  street 
like  a  wild  cat." 

"  Yes,  there's  a  pretty  prospect  for  her,"  snoru 
ed  oat  toe  Assessor.  ""There  is  a  person  in  the 
boose— one  most  call  her  a  person  whether  she 
be  a  beast  or  a  devil-  who  looks  after  the 
housekeeping,  bat  robs  him  and  rains  that  child. 
Would  you  believe  it  1  She  and  two  tall  ehnila 
that  she  has  aboot  hu  amuse  themselves  with 
terrifying  that  little  girl  by  dressing  themaelvea 
up  whimsically,  ana  acting  the  goUins  in  the 
twilight.  It  is  mote  than  a  miracle  if  they  da 
not  drive  her  mad  t" 

"  Poor  wretch!"  exclaimed  Judge  Frank  ia 
rage  and  abhorrence.  "  How  mncn  destroetioa 
of  character  there  is,  bow  much  crime,  which 
the  arm  of  the  law  cannot  reach!  And  that 
child's  fiuher,  can  be  bear  that  it  is  so  treated  1" 

'■  He  is  wholly  governed  by  that  creature— that 
woman,"  said  Munter;  "besides,  sick  in  bed  as 
he  now  is,  he  knows  but  little  of  what  goes  oa  ia 
the  house." 
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•And  If  he  die,"  aiiked  the  judge,  '<  is  tbemoo- 
ho&y  who  will  look  sfter  that  girll  U  there  no 
reUdoDorftiendr' 

"Nobody  to  the  woild,"  retarned  Jeremias. 
"  I  have  inquired  panieolarly.  The  bird  in  the 
wood  is  not  mole  defenceless  than  that  child. 
Poverty  there  will  be  in  the  house;  and  what  lit- 
tle there  is,  that  monster  of  a  hoDsekeeper  will 
soon  run  through." 

"  What  can  one  do  t"  asbed  the  Judge  in  real 
anxiety.  "  Do  you  tmow  anything,  Muncer,  that 
one  could  do  1" 

"Nothing  as  yet," returned  hej  "at  present 
things  must  take  their  own  conise.  I  counsel 
nobody  to  interfere ;  for  he  is  possessed  of  the 
woman,  and  she  is  possessed  of  tno  devil ;  and  as 
for  the  girl,  be  will  nave  her  constantly  with  him, 
and  lets  her  give  way  to  all  her  petulances.  But 
this  cannot  long  endure.  In  a  month,  perhaps, 
he  will  be  dead;  and  He  who  sees  the  falling 
eparrow  will,  without  doubt,  take  care  of  the 
poor  child.  At  present  nobody  can  save  her 
Qom  the  hands  of  these  harpies.  Now,  good 
eveniDgl  But  I  could  not  help  coming  to  tell 
yon  this  Knle  history,  because  it  lay  Iramlng  at 
IB^  heart ;  and  people  have  the  very  polite  custom 
of  throwing  their  burdens  upon  others,  in  order 
to  lighten  themselves.    Adieu  I" 

The  Judge  was  very  mnoh  disturbed  this  even- 
ing.   What  he  had  just  heard  weighed  heavily 
■  on  his  heart 

I  "  It  is  singalar,"  said  he,  "  how  often  Mr.  N.'s 
oonise  and  mine  have  clashed.  He  has  talent, 
bat  bad  moral  character;  on  that  acconnt  I  have 
(^>posed  bis  endeavours  to  get  into  office,  and 
thus  operated  against  his  success,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  heehooM  become  my  enemy,  and  I  never 
troubled  myself  about  it;  bnt  now  I  wish — the 
unhappy  man,  how  miserable  he  lies  there  I  and 
that  poor,  poor  child  I  Strom,"  said  be,  calling 
to  his  servant,  "  is  therCaqdidate  at  home  1  No. 
and  it  is  nearly  eleven  I  To-nuHiow  he  shall 
find  oat  where  he  is  at  home  I" 


CRAPTEHl  VI. 

BERO-DEEOa. 

UR  the  followitig  morning,  as  Judge  Frank 
drew  aside  his  wndow-cnrtains,  the  stin,  so 

Jowerfnl  in  its  beams  and  its  silence,  shone  into 
is  chamber,  Hgbting  it  with  its  glorious  splen- 
donr.  These  sun  beams  went  directly  to  his  heart. 
I  "Dear  Elise,"  said  he,  when  his  wife  was 
•walte,  "  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  to^y.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  better  if  you  wenid  speak  with 
Jacobij  and  give  him  his  lecture.  Ladies,  in 
•och  ctrcamstances,  have  more  inflaence  on  men 
than  we  men  can  have.  Besides  this,  what  can 
be  bent  must  not  be  broken.  I— in  short  I  fancy 
yon  will  manage  the  affliir  best  Cktnld  you  not 
lake  the  chiMi«>  a  long  walk  to-day  t  It  would 
do  both  them  and  you  good,  and  npon  the  way 
yoa  would  have  an  excellent  opportnnity  for  an 
explanation.  Should  this  be  of  no  avail,  then  I 
will— but  I  would  gladly  avoid  being  angry  with 
him :  one  has  things  enough  to  vex  one  wlthont 
that.'' 

The  Judge  was  not  the  only  person  in  the 
house  whom  the  sun  inspired  wito  lltoughts  of 
rambling.  The  Candidate  had  promised  the 
Children  for  a  long  lime  to  take  them  to  a  wood, 
where  there  were  plenty  of  hazel-bushes,  and 
where  they  would  gather  a  rich  harvest  of  nuts. 


Children  have«n  incomparable  memoiy  for  «» 
such  promises :  and  the  little  Franks  thought  that 
no  day  could,  mif  any  possibility,  be  more  beau- 
tiful or  more  suitable  tor  a  great  expedition  than 
the  present,  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  they  di»: 
covered  that  the  Candidate  and  their  parents 
thought  the  same,  their  joy  rose  actually  as  high 
as  the  roof  Brigitta  had  not  hands  enough  mr 
Petiea  and  Eva,  so  did  they  skip  aboat  when  she 
wished  to  dress  them. 

Immediately  after  noon  the  procession  waa 
ready  to  set  forth.  Henrik  and  Louise  marched 
first  t  next  came  Eva  and  Lreonore,  between 
whom  Iras  Peirea,  each  one  carrying  a  little  bas- 
ket containing  a  piece  of  cake,  as  provision  for 
their  jonroey.  Behind  the  column  of  cbildten 
came  the  mother,  and  near  her  the  Candklate^ 
drawing  a  little  wicker  carriage,  in  whiqh  sate 
little  Oabriele,  looking  gravely  about  with  hw 
laige  brown  eyes. 

"  Little  Africa"— so  the  children  called  their 
little  dark-eyed  neighbour  from  the  Cape — stogd 
at  her  door  as  the  little  Ftanks  tripped  lortb  from 
theirs.  Petrea,  with  an  irresistible  desire  to 
make  her  acquaintance,  rusihed  aeross  the  street 
and  offered  her  a  piece  of  cake  which  she  had  in 
her  basket  The  little  wild  creature  snatched  th» 
piece  of  cake  with  violence,  showed  her  row  of 
white  teeth,  and  vanished  in  the  doorway,  while 
Elise  seized  Petrea's  hand,  in  order  to  keep  her 
restless  spirit  in  check. 

As  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  gate  of  the  city 
&e  children  were  permitted  fhll  freedom,  and  dwy 
were  not  much  more  composed  in  their  demean-, 
onr  than  a  set  of  young  calves  turned  oot  fbrthe 
first  time  into  a  green  meadow.  We  must  eveik 
acknowled^  that  Louise  fell  into  a  few  excess- 
es, such  as  jumping  over  ditches  where  they  were 
the  broadest,  and  clapping  her  hands  and  shouU 
ing  to  frighten  away  pblegmatical  crows.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  she  gave  up  Uiess 
outbreaks,  and  turned  her  mind  to  a  much  as- 
dater  course;  and  then,  whenever  a  stiff-necked 
millifolinm  or  a  gaudy  hip  came  in  her  way,sh» 
carefuUv  brake  it  off,  and  preserved  it  in  her 
apron,  for  the  use  of  the  family.  Henrik  raft 
back  every  new  and  then  to  the  wicker  carriage 
in  order  to  kiss  "the  baby,"  and  give  her  wi 
very  least  flowers  he  could  find.  Petrea  often 
stumbled  and  fell,  bnt  always  sprang  np  quickly, 
and  then,  unaffrigfated,  aped  forward  on  iter  way 
■gain. 

The  Candidate  also,  full  of  ioyons  animal 
spirits,  began  to  sing  akmd,  in  a  nne  tenor  voioe. 
the  aongj  "  Beats  of  tlie  Vikings  t  groves  old  and 
hoary,"  in  which  the  children  soon  joined  their 
descant,  while  they  marched  in  time  to  the  song, 
^ise,  who  gave  heradf  op  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  beautiful  day  and  the  nBiveraal  dMight, 
had  neither  inclinatioo  nor  wish  to  iniecmpttbin 
by  any  disagreeable  explanatiim;  she  tbetagbt  to 
MrseLT  that  she  would  defer  it  a  while. 

"Nay,  only  look,  onlv  look,  sisters  I  Henrik, 
come  here  I"  exchiimed  little  Petrea,  beckoning 
with  the  hand,  leaping,  and  almast  oat  of  herseU 
for  delight,  while  she  looked  through  the  trellis- 
work  of  a  tall  handsome  gate  iaio  pleaanre- 
grounds  which  were  laid  out  in  the  ola-f)ishioi>- 
ed  manner,  and  ornamented  with  clipped  tieea. 
Many  litUe  heads  soon  stirmoanted  Petrea's,  and 
looked  with  great  cariosity  through  the  trellis- 
gate,  and  then  np  came  the  Candidate,  not  like  a 
threatening  cherub  with  a  flaming  sword,  bnt  a 
good  angel,  who  opened  the  door  of  this  paradise 
to  the  enraptuied  children.    This  suipirise  had 
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batti  prepared  lor  them  by  Elise  and  the  Candi- 
date, who  bad  obtamed  permissioM  from  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  grounds  to  take  the  children  through 
them  oD  their  way  to  the  nnt-wood. 

Here  the  children  foond  endless  subject  for  ad- 
loiration  and  inqaiiy,  nor  could  either  the  Can- 
(iidate  or  their  mother  answer  all  their  questions. 
^elbM  long  the  hearts  of  the  children  were  mo- 
ftd  at  sight  of  a  little  leaden  Cupid,  who  stood 
vsepiug  near  a  dry  luantain. 

"  Why  does  he  cry  1"  asked  they. 

"Probably  because  the  water  is  all  gone,"  an- 
iweied  the  Candidate,  smilingly. 

Presently  again  they  were  enchanted  by  sight 
of  a  Chinese  tediple,  which  to  their  fancy  contain- 
ed aU  the  magnificence  in  the  world — instead  o<^ 
■s  was  the  case,  a  quantity  of  fowls  j  then  they 
were  filled  with  astonishmept  at  trees  m  the  form 
of  pyramids — they  nerer  had  seen  anything  so 
wonderful,  so  beautiful  1  But  the  moat  wotuier- 
fcl  thing  was  yet  to  come. 

They  reached  a  gloomy  part  of  the  grounds. 
Melancholy  sounds,  incoherent,  yet  pleasurable, 
became  audible,  accompanied  by  an  uninterrupt- 
ed plashing  of  water.  The  children  walked 
slower  and  closer  together,  ia  a  state  of  excited 
expectation,  and  a  kind  of  shuddering  curiosity. 
The  melancholy  tones  and  the  fallii^  water  be- 
•ame  more  and  more  distinct,  as  they  roiud  them- 
aelres  inclosed  in  a  thick  nr  wood)  presently, 
however,  an  opening  to  the  right  showed  itself, 
and  then,  thickly  wreathed  witn  a  wild  g.owth 
■  «f  plants  and  hearily-leaved  trees,  the  vault  of  a 
grotto  revealed  itseu^  within  which,  and  in  the 
oislanee,  stood  a  laige  white  figure,  with  aged 
liead,  long  beard,  crooked  legs,  and  goat's  feet. 
To  bis  lips  he  held  a  paodean  pipe,  from  which 
the  extraordinary  sounds  appeared  to  proceed. 
Little  waterfalls  leaped  here  and  there  from  the 
Tocks  around,  and  then  collected  themselves  at 
the  foot  of  the  statue  in  a  large  basin,  in  which 
the  figure  seemed,  with  a  dreamy  countenance, 
to  contemplate  himself  and  the  leu-garlanded  en- 
trance of  the  grotto. 

The  Candidate  informed  them  that  this  was 
the  wood-god  Pan;  bat  what  farther  information 
be  gave  respecting  this  deity  of  nature  among  the 
■odents,  was  listened  to  by  nobody  btit  Louise, 
who  however  shook  her  white  head  over  the 
want  of  wisdom  in  the  Grecians  who  could  be- 
lieve on  such  agod;  and  by  Elise,  who  loved  to 
discover  in  the  belief  of  antiquity  a  god  of  na- 
ture ;  ahhoagh  we  give  in  our  day  to  such  a  dei- 
ty a  much  tmer,  and,  as  we  think,  a  much  divi- 
ner nature. 

The  exhibition  in  the  grotto  bad  produced  its 
cSeet  upon  all  the  spectators,  great  as  weU  as 
small:  bat  the  braia  of  the  little  Petrea  seemed 
oaiie  intoxicated,  not  to  say  crazed  by  it.  The 
Wood-god,  with  his  mosic.nis  half-aumal  half- 
boman  figare,  althoogh  only  of  gypsum,  and,  as 
the  Can&iaie  declared,  the  olbpiW  only  of  a 
dim  fancy,  as  well  as  dukt  it  was  wiuout  life  or 
actuality,  BtU  remained  to  ho-  imagination  a  liv- 
ing existence,  as  real  as  wonderfU.  She  could 
see  nothing,  think  of  nothing,  but  the  Wood-god ; 
and  the  foreboding  of  a  new  and  wonderAil  world 
filled  her  sotd  with  a  delicious  terror. 

In  the  meantime  the  candidate  conducted  Elise 
by  a  path,  which  wound  am<»ig  alders  and  birch- 
es, from  the  grolto,  up  the  mountain.  When  they 
reached  the  ascent,  all  was  soimy  and  cheeiful ; 
■nd  behold  upon  a  mound,  was  set  out  so  pleas- 
aatly  io  the  sunshine,  a  little  tollation  of^truit. 
The  Candidate,  who  had  great  pleasure  io  being 


the  kind-hearted  host  on  such  occasions,  had  pro- 
vided this  little  surprise  for  Elise  and  the  children ; 
and  never,  indeed,  was  a  surprise  more  welcome 
or  more  joyous.  It  is  the  most  thankful  thing  in 
the  world  to  give  pleasure  to  children;  and, 
moreover,  the  good-will  of  the  mother  is  always 
Obtained  thereby. 

The  Candidate  spread  his  cloak  upon  a  gieeik 
slope  mder  a  hedge  of  roses,  on  which  ^ise'» 
favourite  flowers  were  still  blooming,  as  a  seab 
for  herself  and  "the  baby,"  which,  now  lifled  out 
of  the  wicker-carriage,  had  its  green  silk  bonnet 
taken  off,  and  its  golden  locks  bathed  in  sunshine. 
He  chose  out  the  best  fruit  for  her  and  her  moth- 
er; and  then  seating  himself  oi  the  grass  near 
her,  played  with  her,  and  drove  away  the  flies 
from  her  mother  with  a  spray  of  roses,  while  the 
other  children  ran  about  at  a  distance,  enjoying, 
with  all  the  zest  of  childhood,  gooseberries  ana 
freedom.  The  trees  rustled  with  a  soft  south 
wind,  while  the  melodious  tones  of  the  Wood- 
god,  and  the  splash  of  the  water,  mingled  gently 
with  the  whispering  leaves.  It  was  a  delicious 
time,  and  its  soft  influence  stole  into  the  soul  of 
Elise.  The  sun,  the  scent  of  the  roses,  the  song 
of  the  wood  and  of  the  water,  the  beautiful  scene 
before  her,  the  happy  children — all  these  called 
up  into  her  breast  that  summer  of  the  heart,  in 
which  all  sentiments,  all  thoughts,  are  like  flow- 
ers, and  which  makes  life  seem  so  light  and  so 
lovely :  she  conceived  a  friendship  for  that  young 
man  who  had  occasioned  it,  and  whose  good 
heart  beamed  forth  from  his  eyes,  which  at  one 
moment  were  fixed  on  the  blue  heavens,  and  then 
on  her  own  soft  bine  eyes,  with  an  expression  of 
devotion  and  a  certain  pure  eamesmess,  which 
she  had  never  observed  m  him  before.  Elise  felt 
that  she  could  now  undertake  the  expianation 
with  him;  she  fbit  that  'the  could  talk  with  him 
openlv  and  warmly  as  a  sister,  and  that  the  tmth 
would  flow  from  her  lips,  without  wounding  him 
or  giving  him"  pain. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  she  with  coidial,  though 
with  tremulous  voice,  began  to  speak,  when  an 
uneasy  movement  among  the  children  Intermpt- 
ed  her.  Borne  looked  in  the  hedges,  some  ran 
about  under  the  trees,  and  the  name  "  Petrea  t 
Petieal"  was  repeatea  in  evety  variety  of  tone. 
The  mother  looked  uneasily  artmnd,  and  the 
Candidate  sprang  up  to  see  what  was  amiss.  It 
was  nothing  uncommon  for  Petrea  to  separate 
herself  fhxn  the  rest  of  (he  children,  and,  occupi- 
ed by  her  own  little  thoughts,  to  lag  behtod ;  on 
that  account,  therefore,  nobody  had  at  first  troub- 
led themselves  because  she  was  not  with  them  at 
the  collation,  for  they  said, "  she  will  soon  come." 
Afterward,  Elise  and  the  Candidate  wece  too- 
much  occupied  by  their  own  thoughts ;  and  the 
children  said  as  usual,  «8heMl  soon  come."  But 
when  she  did  not  come,  tber  began  to  seek  Aw 
her,  and  Elise  and  (he  Candidate  came  to  thefir 
assistance.  They  ran  back  to  the  gmtto;  they 
sought  and  called,  but  all  in  »iis--'*»*r^  _„ 
nowWtobefoundl  and  oneasinesi  wry  sooo 
changed  itself  into  actual  anxiety  ^^ 

P,^"'°S!'2f..'^"j'''"=°°'*"«  the  reader  to 
«5!^j  k.  enchanted  was  she  with  the  Wood- 
gotfand  his  music,  that  no  sooner  had  she,  with 
fte  others,  b«run  to  climb  the  hill,  than  she  turn- 

-.^"^  ?  ''"'  ff°'i°'  ^^  *=■*  'ransported  by  its 
wonderful  world,  she  was  suddenly  possessed  br 
a  de-sire  to  acquaint  her  father  and  Briiritta  with 
her  havmg  seen  the  Wood-g,^.  Rea>lve  and 
action  are  much  more  one  with  ehildten  than 
with  women.    To  be  the  flrsi  who  should  carry 
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to  the  fiUber  the  important  tidings,  "Father,  I 
hare  seen  the  Wood-god  1"  was  a  lemptalion  too 
strong  for  Fetrea's  ambition  and  cravingfor  sym- 
pathy. 

She  had  heard  them  say  that  they  should  i«st 
on  the  hill ;  and  as  her  organ  of  locality  was  as 
feeble  as  her  imagination  was  powerful,  she  nev- 
er doubted  for  a  moment  of  being  able  to  mn 
home  and  back  beforfe  they  were  aware  even  of 
her  absence.  As  for  the  rest,  to  confess  the  truth, 
she  thought  nothing' at  all  about  it;  but  with  a 
loDdly-bMiing  heart,  and  the  words,  "  Oh,  father  I 
we  have  seen  ihe  Wood-god!"  on  her  lips,  she 
made  a  spring,  and  rushed  forward  on  the  wings 
of  lancy  as  fast  as  her  little  legs  would  carry  her, 
in  a  direction  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which 
led  homeward,  and  which  at  the  same  lime  re- 
moved her  from  the  grotto;  never  thinking,  the 
poor  Petreal  that  in  this  world  there  are  many 
ways.  Before  long,  howevef,  she  found  it  neces- 
sary to  stand  still,  in  order  to  rest  herself:  deli- 
cious odours  breamed  fium  the  flowers ;  the  birds 
sang:  the  heaven  was  cloudless ;  and  here,  where 
no  Cupids  nor  Chinese  temples  dazzled  her 
thoughts,  the  venr  remembrance  of  the  god  Pan 
^Dished  from  her  soul,  and  instead  of  it  a 
thought,  or  more  properly  speaking  a  sentiment, 
took  possession  of  it — a  noiy  and  oeantiful  sen- 
timent, which  the  mother  had  early  instilled  into 
the  hearts  of  her  children.  Fetrea  saw  herself 
solitary,  yet  at  the  same  time  she  felt  that  she 
'Was  not  so ;  in  the  deliciousuess  of  the  air,  in 
the  beauty  of  nature,  she  perceived  the  presence 
of  a  good  spirit,  which  she  had  been  taught  to 
call  Fatbeb;  and  filled,  as  her  heart  seemed  to 
be,  by  a  sense  of  his  goodness  and  affection, 
whicn  appeared  never  to  have  been  so  sensibly 
impressea  upon  her  mind  as  then,  her  heart  felt 
as  if  it  must  dissolve  itself  in  love  and  happiness. 
She  sank  down  on  the  grass,  and  seemed  to  be 
on  the  way  to  heaven.  But,  ah  I  the  way  thither 
is  not  so  easy :  and  these  heavenly  foretastes  re- 
main only  a  short  time  in  the  souls  of  children, 
as  well  as  of  grown  people. 

That  which  brongm  Fetrea  from  her  heavenly 
journey  back  to  the  earth  again,  was  a  squirrel, 
which  sprang  directly  across  her  path,  and  sent 
her  forth  immediately  in  chase  otiL  To  catch 
such  game,  and  to  cany  it  home,  would  be  in- 
deed &  the  highest  decree  a  memorable  action. 
"What  would  Hennk  and  my  sisters  sayt 
What  would  all  the  city  say  1  Perhaps  it  will 
get  into  llie  newspapers  I — ^perhaps  the  king  may 
get  to  bear  it  {"—thought  Fetrea,  while,  out  of 
fieiself  with  ambition  and  earnestness,  she  pur- 
•ned  the  little  squirrel  over  stock  and  stone. 

Her  finck  was  torn ;  her  hands  and  feet  were 
bruised;  but  that  was  a  mere  nothing  I  She  felt 
it  not,  more  jtarticularly — oh,  night  of  felicity ! — 
as  she  fell  down,  and  at  that  moment  grasped  in 
her  trembling  hands  her  little  prey.  Fetrea  cried 
for  delight,  and  shouted  to  her  mother  and  sis- 
ters, who— could  not  hear  her. 

"  Oh,  thou  little  most  loveable  creature  I"  said 
Petrea,  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  kiss 
her  liule  captive,  in  return  for  which  that  most 
loveable  time,  creature  bit  her  by  the  chin.  Sur- 
prised, and  sorely  smarting  from  the  pain,  Petrea 
began  to  cty ;  yet  fur  all  that  woald  not  let  go  the 
squirrel,  although  the  blood  flowed  fiom  the 
wound.  Petrea  ran  forward,  wondering  that  she 
jityet  came  to  the  great  trellis-gate,  through 
which  she  knew  she  must  pass  in  order  to  reach 
home.  While  she  thus  wondered  with  herself, 
,  and  ran,  and  struggled  with  her  little  onttactable 


prisoner,  she  taw  a  gentleman  coming  towards 
her.  It  never  once  occurred  to  her  that  this  couki 
be  any  other  than  her  father,  and  almost  trans- 
ported for  joy  she  exclaimed,  "Father,  I  have 
seen  the  Wood-god  I" 

Oreatly  astonished  to  hear  himself  thus  parent- 
ally addressed,  the  voung  man  looked  up  from 
the  book  in  which  ne  read,  and  replied,  "  Nay, 
my  child,  he  is  gone  in  that  direction,"  pointing 
with  his  finger  towards  that  quarter  whence  Pe- 
trea had  come.  Imagining  at  once  that  he  meant 
the  Candidate,  Petrea  replied  'with  anxiety  and  a 
quick  foreboding  that  she  was  on  a  wrong  track, 
"  Oh,  no,  it  is  not  he !"  and  then  turned  suddenly 
back  again. 

She  abandoned  now  all  thoughts  of  running 
home,  and  was  only  desirous  of  finding  those 
whom  she  had  so  thoughtlessly  lefl.  She  ran 
back,  therefore,  with  all  her  speed,  the  way  she 
had  come,  till  she  reached  where  two  roads 
branched  off,  and  there,  unfortimately,  taking  the 
wrong  one,  came  into  a  'wild  region,  where  she 
soon  perceived  how  entirely  confused  die  had 
become.  She  no  longer  knew  which  way  to  go, 
and  in  despair  threw  nerself  into  the  grass  and 
wept.  All  her  ambition  was  gone :  she  let  the 
squirrel  run  away,  and  gave  herself  up  to  her 
own  comfortless  feelings.  She  thought  now  of 
the  imeasiness  and  anxiety  of  her  mother,  and 
wept  all  the  more  at  the  thought  of  her  own  folly. 
But,  however,  consoling  thoughts,  before  long, 
chased  away  these  desponding  ones.  She  dried 
her  eyes  with  her  dress — she  had  lost  her  pocket 
handkerchief— and  looking  around  her  she  saw  ' 
a  quanlitv  of  fine  raspberries  growing  in  a  cleft 
of  the  hill.  "  Raspberries !"  exclaimed  she, "  my 
mother's  favourite  berries !"  And  now  we  may 
see  our  little  Petrea  scrambling  up  the  cliff  with 
all  her  might,  in  order  to  gather  the  lovely  fruit 
She  thought  that  with  a  bouquet  of  raspoerries 
in  her  hand,  she  could  throw  herself  at  the  feet 
of  her  mother,  and  pray  for  fomveness.  So 
thought  she,  and  tore  up  the  raspberry  bushes, 
and  new  courage  and  Hew  hope  revived  the  while 
in  her  breast.  If,  thought  she,  she  clambered 
only  a  little  higher,  could  she  not  discover  where 
her  home  was  1  should  she  not  see  her  mother, 
father,  siatets,  nay,  the  whole  world  1  Certain- 
ly.   What  a  bright  idea  it  was  t 

With  one  hand  full  of  raspberries,  the  other  as- 
sisted her  to  climb ;  -but,  ah  I  first  one!  foot  slipped 
on  the  dry  smooth  grass,  and  then  the  other.  The 
lefl  hand  could  no  longer  sustain  the  whole  weight 
of  her  body ;  the  right  would  not  let  go  the  rasp- 
berries. A  moment  of  anguish,  a  violent  effort, 
and  then  Fetrea  rolled  down  the  cliff  into  a  thick- 
et of  bushes  and  nettles,  where  for  the  present  w« 
will  leave  her,  in  order  to  look  afler  the  others. 

The  anxiety  of  the  mother  is  not  to  be  described, 
as  after  a  whole  hour  spent  with  Jacobi  and  Hen- 
rik  (Louise  remained  with  the  baby  near  th« 
grouo),  in  seeking  and  calling  for  Petrea,  all  was 
ui  vain.  There  were  many  ponds  in  the  grounds, 
and  they  could  not  conceal  from  themsetvss  that 
it  was  possible  she  might  have  fallen  into  one. 
It  was  a  most  horrible  idea  for  Elise,  and  sent 
an  anguish  like  death  into  her  heart,  as  shs 
thought  of  returning  in  the  evening  to  her  hus- 
band with  one  chila  missing,  and  that  one  of  his 
favourites — missing  through  her  own  negligence. 
Death  itself  seemed  to  her  preferable. 

Breathless,  and  pale  as  a  corpse,  she  wandered 
about,  and  more  than  once  was  near  sinking  tc 
the  earth.    In  vain  the  Candidate  besought  h 
to  spars  herself;  to  keep  herself  oniet,  and  lear 
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Ul  to  him.  In  rain  I  She  heard  bfan  not:  and 
restless  and  anhapof ,  she  sought  the  ehila  her- 
self Jacobi  was  airaid  to  leave  her  long  alone, 
and  kept  wandering  near  her;  while  Henrik  ran 
into  other  parts  ot  the  grounds,  seeking  about 
and  caUing. 

It  was  fall  two  hours  of  fruitless  search  after 
the  lost  one,  when  the  Candidate  had  again  join- 
ed the  despairing  mother,  that  at  the  reiy  same 
moment  their  glances  both  fell  suddenly  on  the 
same  object — it  was  Petiea !  She  lay  in  a  thick- 
et at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  drops  of  blood  were 
Tisible  on  her  face  and  dress,  and  a  horrible  neck- 
lace— a  yellow-spanned  snake ! — glittered  in  the 
son  around  her  neck.  She  lay  motionless,  and 
appeared  as  if  sleeping.  The  mother  uttered  a 
laint  cry  of  terror,  and  would  have  thrown  her- 
•elf  upon  her,  baa  not  the  Candidate  withheld 
Iter. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,"  said  he  fervently,  and 
nale  as  death,  "be  still;  nothing  perhaps  is 
•miss;  bv  it  is  the  poisonous  snake  ot  our 
woods — t)  aspic!  An  incautious  movement, 
aikd  both  so.  and  Petrea  may  be  lost!  No,  you 
mostiw  ,  your  life  is  too  precious — but  I — ^prom- 
ise me  u>  tie  still,  and — " 

Elije  was  scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  did. 

"A' /ay  I  away  I"  she  said,  and  strove  to  put  Ja- 

co*  1  aside  with  her  weak  hands ;  she  netself 

w  jld  have  gone,  but  her  knees  supported  her 

I    Umga — she  staggered,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

In  tnat  same  moment  the  Candidate  was  be- 

'  lie  Petrea,  and,  seizing  the  snake  bv  the  neck 

/ith  as  mnch  boldness  as  dexterity,  he  slung  it 

0  a  distance.    By  this  motion  awakened,  Pe- 

i«a  shuddered,  opened  her  sleep-drunken  eyes, 

|nd,  looking  around  her,  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  ah, 

«tber  I  I  have  seen  the  Wood-god  1" 

"  Qod  bless  thee  and  thy  Wood-god  I"  cried 
the  delisted  Candidate,  rejoicing  over  this  in- 
disputable token  of  life  and  health;  and  then, 
clasping  her  lo  his  breast,  he  bore  her  to  her 
mother.  But  the  mother  neither  Beard  nor  saw 
anything ;  she  lar  there  insensible,  and  was  first 
Tecalled  to  consciousness  by  Hennk's  kisses  and 
tears. 

"Is  she  deadf  whispered  she,  and  looked 
annnd  with  an  anxious  and  bewiloered  glance. 
"No,  itol  she  lives — she  is  nnhuit!"  returned 
Jacobi,  who  had  thrown  himself  on  his  knees  be- 
ride  her ;  while  the  little  Petrea,  kneeling  like- 
wise, and  holding  forth  the  bunch  of  raspberries, 
aobbed  aloud,  aim  besought  her  forgiveness. 

Light  returned  to  the  eyes  of  the  mother ;  she 
started  up,  and,  with  a  err  of  inexpressible  joy, 
clasped  ine  recovered  child  to  her  breast 

"  Qod  be  praised  and  blessed  I"  cried  she,  rais- 
ing her  folded  hands  to  heaven:  and  then  silent- 
ly giving'her  hand  to  Jacobi,  she  looked  at  him 
with  tears,  which  expressed  what  was  beyond 
tb«  power  of  words. 

"Thank  God  I  thank  God  r  said  Jacobi,  with 
deep  emotion,  pressiM  Elise's  hand  to  bis  lips 
anif  to  his  breasL  He  felt  himself  happy  be- 
yond words. 

They  now  hastened  lo  remove  from  the  dan- 
gerous neighbourhood  of  the  snake,  ailer  Jacobi 
and  Henrik  had  given  up,  at  the  desire  of  the 
cntber,  the  probably  ineflectual  design  of  seek- 
ing out  the  poisonous  but  blameless  animal,  and 
killing  it  on  the  spot. 

All  this  time  little  Louise  had  sate  alone  by 
die  grotto,  endeavouring  to  comfort  her  sisters, 
while  she  herself  wept  oitter  tears  over  Petrea, 
whom  she  never  exaecled  to  see  again :  cm  that 


very  account  her  joy  was  a)}  die  greater  and 
louder,  when  she  saw  her  carried  in  the  arms  of 
the  Candidate ;  and  do  sooner  did  she  lean  fitim 
her  mother  how  he  had  rescued  her  fiom  the 
iangs  of  death,  than  she  threw  her  arms  rcnnd 
his  neck  in  inexpressible  gratitude.  All  this  Pe- 
trea heard  and  saw  with  the  astonishment  and 
curiosinr  of  one  who  meets  with  something  on- 
heard  of;  and  then,  thus  seeing  the  distress  which 
her  inconsiderateness  had  occasioned,  she  her- 
self melted  into  such  despairing  tears,  that  her 
moAer  was  obliged  to  console  and  cheer  her. 
Of  her  fall  into  the  thicket  Petrea  knew  no 
more  than  that  her  head  had  felt  hurt,  that  she 
could  not  get  up  again,  had  slept,  and  then  dieam- 
ed  of  the  Wood-god. 

In  the  mean  time  it  had  become  so  late,  that 
the  harvest  of  nuts  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and 
as  much  on  the  mother's,  as  on  Petrea^  account, 
it  was  necessary  to  hasten  home.  The  other 
children  probably  would  have  grieved  more  over 
the  unfortunate  pleasure  journey,  had  they  not 
felt  an  extraordinary  desire  to  relate  at  home  the 
remarkable  occurrences  of  the  day.  New  diffl- 
ctdties  arose  on  the  return.  Petrea — who,  be- 
sides that  she  was  weary,  was  bruised  and  sadly 
dirtied  by  her  fall— could  not  walk,  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  determined  that  she  must  ride  in  the, 
little  carriage,  while  the  Candidate  carried  Oa< 
briele.  When,  however,  the  little  one  saw  that 
Jacobi  was  without  gloves,  she  would  neither  al- 
low him  to  carry  her  nor  to  take  hold  of  her,  and 
set  up  Jie  most  pitiable  cry.  Spite  of  her  cry- 
ing, however,  he  took  up  the  "little  mother's 
dear,"  as  he  called  her;  and  what  neither  his 
nor  the  mother's  persuasions  could  effect  was 
brought  about  by  Henrik's  leaps,  and  springs, 
and  caresses — she  was  diverted:  the  tears  re- 
mained standing  half  way  down  her  cheeks,  in 
the  dimples  which  were  suddenly  made  by  Iter 
hearty  laughter. 

Petrea,  after  the  paroxysm  of  sorrow  and  pen- 
itence was  in  some  measure  abated,  began  to 
think  herself  and  her  adventures  particularly  in- 
teresting,  and  sate  in  her  little  carriage  a  very 
important  personage,  surrounded  by  her  sisters, 
who  could  not  sufficiently  Usten  to  her  relation, 
and  who  emulated  each  other  in  drawing  the  lit- 
tle equipage.  As  for  Jacobi,  he  drew  the  car- 
riage; he  earried  the  baby,  which  soon  fell 
asleep  on  his  shoulder ;  he  sang  songs ;  told  sto- 
ries, m  order  to  entertain  Elise,  who  remained 
long  time  pale  and  depressed,  from  the  danger 
which  had  threatened  her,  and  the  anxiety  whiell 
■he  had  endured. 

At  length  they  reached  home.  They  poured 
forth  their  adventures ;  Brigitta  shed  tears  over 
her  little  angel,good  Petrea ;  and  the  father,  bom, 
the  impulse  ofnis  feelings,  pressed  Jacobi  to 
his  heart. 

•After  Petrea's  scratches  and  bruises  had  been 
washed  with  Riga-balsam,  the  mother  permitted 
the  children  to  nave  a  supper  of  pancakes  and 
raspberry-cream,  in  order  to  console  them  for  the 
unfortunate  expedition. 

Petrea  wept  some  bitter  tears  on  the  breast  of 
her  father  over  the  gentle  admonition  she  re- 
ceived from  him;  but  spite  of  tears,  she  soon 
slept  sweetly  in  bis  arms. 

And  the  lecture  of  the  Candidate  1 

"Stay  at  home  with  as  this  evening,"  said 
EUse  to  him,  with  a  kind,  beseeching  glance. 

The  Candidate  stayed  with  thenL 
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"  Stat  at  home  with  us  this  evening,"  prayed 
Elise  the  next  day,  and  for  several  other  days, 
and  the  Candidate  stayed. 

Never  before  had  he  seen  EUise  so  kind,  so  cor- 
diaJ  towards  him ;  never  before  had  she  shown 
him  so  much  attention  as  now ;  and  this  attention, 
this  cordiality,  from  a  lady  who,  in  her  inter- 
course with  men,  was  generally  only  polite  and 
indifferent,  flattered  his  vanity,  at  the  same  lime 
that  it  penetrated  his  good  heart  All  occalsion 
for  explanation  and  lectures  vanished,  for  the 
Candidate  had  entirely  renounced  his  dissipated 
friends  and  companions,  and  now  nobody  could 
talk  more  edifying  than  he  on  the  subject.  He 
agreed  so  cordially  with  EUise,  that  the  fleeting 
champagne  of  the  orgies  foamed  only  for  the  mo- 
ment, leaving  nothing  but  emptiness  and  flatness 
behind.  "  For  once,  nay  for  a  few  limes,"  he  was 
of  opinion,  "  such  excesses  might  be  harmless, 
perhaps  even  refreshing,  bnt  often  repeated-^-abl 
that  would  be  prejudicial,  and  demoralizing  in 
the  highest  degree !" 

All  this  seemed  to  the  little  Louise,  who  bad 
heard  it,  remarkably  well  expressed. 

Nobody  seemed  now  better  pleased  at  home 
than  Jacobi ;  he  felt  himself  so  well  in  the  regu- 
lar course  of  life  which  he  led,  and  there  seemed 
so  much  that  was  genuine  and  fresh  in  the  occu- 
pations and  pleasures  of  those  quiet  days  at  home. 

]n  the  meantime,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
weak  side  of  the  Candidate  began  to  develop 
itself  even  in  this  new  life.  Gratitude  bad, 
in  the  first  instance,  warmed  Elise's  heart  to- 
wards him,  and  then  his  own  real  amiability 
made  it  so  easy  to  gratify  the  wish  of  her  husband 
respecting  her  behaviour  towards  him,  and  thus 
it  soon  happened  that  her  intercourse  with  Jaco- 
bi entwined  her  own  existence.  In  many  re- 
spects theit  tastes  were  similar,  especially  in  their 
love  of  music  and  polite  literature,  while  his 
youthful  enthusiasm  gave  to  her  common  occu- 
pations a  higher  life  and  interest.  Discussion 
lost  all  character  of  dispute,  and  became  merely 
an  agreeable  interchange  of  thought :  it  was  no 
longer  now  of  any  importance  to  him  to  be  al- 
ways right ;  there  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  plea- 
sure in  giving  up  his  opinion  to  hers.  He  knew 
more  out  of  l)ooks  than  she  did,  but  she  knew 
more  of  life — the  mother  of  books — than  he ;  and 
on  this  account  she,  on  her  part,  proceeded  as  the 
older  and  guiding  friend.  He  felt  himself  happy 
from  the  influence  and  gentle  guidance  of  an 
agreeable  woman,  and  became  more  and  more 
devoted  to  her  from  hi»sonL 

Still  there  was  a  quiemess  and  a  dream  about 
this  coimexion  that  made  him  never  fbrbode  dan- 
ger in  it.  He  loved  to  be  treated  as  a  child  by 
Elise,  and  he  ^ve  therefore  free  play  to  his  nat- 
urally unsophisticated  feelings.  Her  gentle  re- 
8T00U  were  a  sort  of  luxury  to  him ;  ne  had  a 
eligbt  in  sinning,  in  order  to  deserve  them ;  and 
then,  while  listenmg  to  them,  how  gladly  would 
he  have  pressed  her  dress,  or  her  white  and  beau- 
tiful hand  to  his  lips;  there  was  even  a  sort  of 
painfully  agreeable  sensation  to  him  in  bis  not 
daring  to  do  so.  Whenever  she  approached,  and 
lie  heard  har  light  ibolsteps,  or.  when  he  per- 
ceived the  soft  rose-odour  which  always  accom- 
panied her,  it  seemed  to  become  inde.icribaMy 
warm  around  his  heart.  But  that  which,  above 
«11  the  rest,  was  the  strongest  bond  between  Ja- 
cobi and  Glise,  was  l)«s  sufferings.    Whenever 


nervous  pain,  or  domestic  unpleaAantnsss,  de- 
pressed her  spirits;  when  shelxire  the  not  un- 
frequent  ill-humour  of  her  bosband  with  patience, 
the  bean  of  Jacobi  melted  in  tenderness  towards 
her,  and  he  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  amuse 
and  divert  her  thoughts,  and  even  to  anticipate 
her  slightest  wishes.  She  could  not  be  insensible 
to  all  this — perhaps  also  it  flattered  her  vanity  te 
observe  the  power  she  had  over  this  young  man 
— perhaps  even  she  might  willingly  deceive  her- 
self as  to  the  nature  of  his  sentiments,  because 
she  would  not  disturb  the  connexion  which  lent 
a  sweet  charm  to  her  life. 

"He  loves  the  children,"  said  she;  "he  is 
their  Mend  and  mine  I  May  he  only  continue 
such  I" 

And  certain  it  is  that  the  children  had  nevee 
been  better  conducted,  never  had  learned  better, 
never  been  happier,  than  they  were  now,  while 
Jacobi  himself  developed  a  more  and  mote  hap- 
py ability  to  teach  and  guide. 

Adverse  fate  barricades  the  shore  which  the 
vessel  is  on  the  point  of  approaching,  by  danger- 
ous breakers,  and  interrupts  the  bond  betweea 
the  dearest  friends,  which  is  just  about  to  be  ce- 
mented eternally.  It  was  this  fate  which,  at  the 
very  time  when  Jacobi  was  exhibiting  his  char- 
acter in  the  fairest  point  of  view,  occasioned  the 
Judge  to  exhibit  the  darker  side  of  bis. 

Judge  Frank  bebnged  to  Ihat  class  of  persons 
who  are  always  in  the  best  humour  the  more 
they  have  to  do,  and  the  more  active  is  the  Ufe 
they  lead.  He  was  occupied  at  this  very  time 
in  undertakings  in  which  bis  heart  was  deeply 
interested,  for  the  improvement  of  the  province. 
Peculiar  circumstances,  however,  over  which 
he  had  no  control,  had  for  the  r-'-'pnt  impeded 
him;  and  all  this,  which  bron^  •  a  mucn  pet- 
tr  annoyance,  occasioned  him,  li  wise,  much 
ill-temper.  At  home  he  was  c  n  imperious 
and  quarrelsome,  particularly  to  .>  .rds  his  wife ; 
thus  placing  himself,  beside  the  kind  and  cheer- 
ful Jacobi,  m  a  very  disadvantao-^us  light.  He 
felt  this,  and  was  displeased  with  himself,  and 
displeased  with  his  wife,  too,  because  she  seem 
ed  to  pay  but  little  regard  to  his  grumbling;  oc- 
cupyir.g  herself  instead  by  her  singing-practice 
with  Jacobi.  This  very  singing-practice,  too, 
of  wHich  he  himself  had  been  the  occasion,  be- 

fan  to  appear  to  him  too  much  of  a  thing, 
colding,  one  might  have  imagined,  he  consid- 
ered more  agreeable  to  the  ear;  in  fact,  he  was 
in  that  editing  state  of  mind,  which  excites  and 
angers  itself  about  that  which  a  few  good  word* 
alone  would  easily  put  an  end  to. 

The  reading,  likewise,  which  at  first  he  had  so 
zealously  recommended,  became  now  to  him  an- 
other cause  of  vexation.  Precisely  at  this  very 
time  he  wished  to  have  more  of  the  society  of 
bis  wife  of  an  evening,  and  wished  her  to  take 
more  interest  in  his  undertakings  and  his  annoy- 
ances; but  whenever  he  came  into  the  parlour, 
he  found  them  reading  or  occupied  by  music; 
and  if  these  ceased  at  his  entrance,  there  waa 
still  an  evident  damp  on  the  spirits  of  all — the 
entertainment  could  not  proceed ;  and  if,  on  the 
contrary,  he  said  "Go  on  with  your  music  (or 
reading),  go  on,"  and  they  d;d  so,  he  was  sti.. 
dissatisfied;  and  if  he  did  not  very  soon  return 
to  his  own  room,  he  walked  up  and  down  like  a 
snow-storm. 

It  was  precisely  this  fate,  of  which  we  have 
just  now  spoken,  which  managed  it  so,  that  one 
evening  as  Judge  Frank,  the  prey  of  iH-^umoar, 
was  waiving  up  and  down  the  room,  a  letten 
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( put  ifito  his  hasd,  at  sight  of  which  he  bont 
into  an  exclamatioo  orjoyfol  surprise.  "  Nay, 
Ihat  is  indeed  deligbtuil,"  said  xie  in  a  very 
-cheerful  voice,  as  soon  as  he  had  read  ibe  letter. 
«  EUse  I  Mrs.  S.,  Emelie  is  here.  She  is  onl^ 
jast  this  ereoing  arrived;  I  must  go  to  her  di- 
netly.  Dear  Elise,  will  you  not  come  with  tDet 
It  wouid  be  polite." 

"  Olt,  it  is  so  late  T'  said  Elise,  much  less 
pleased  than  her  faosbaad  j  "  and  I  fancy  it  rains. 
Cannot  you  go  alone  to-xughtl  to-morrow  morn- 
ing I  will — " 

"  Well,  well,  then,"  said  the  Judge,  suddenly 
lireaking  off;  and,  somewhat  offended  at  her  re- 
fusal, haxtening  away. 

It  was  rather  late  when  he  retained  from  his 
visit,  but  he  was  in  high  snirits.  "  She  is  a 
most  interesting  lady,"  said  ue;  "  dean- Elise,  it 
ceitainiy  would  give  you  great  pleasure  to  know 
ber  intimately." 

"  Ah !  I  question  that,"  thoogbt  Elise. 
"She  talks,"  coDtinoed  he,  "of  living  in  the 
city.    I  hope  we  shall  decide  hei  to  do  so." 
"  I  hope  not,"  thooght  Elise. 
"  We  will  do  all  that  we  possibly  can,"  said 
he,  "to  make  her  residence  liere  agreeable.    I 
bare  invited  heT4o  dinner  to-morrow,"  added  he. 
"  To-morrow  1"  exclaimed  Ellise.  half  terrified. 
"Yes,  to-mom>w,"  answered  her  husband, 
peremptorily ;  "  I  told  her  that  to-morrow  morn- 
ing you  would  pay  her  a  visit,  but  she  insists 
on  &nx  coming  to  you.    You  need  not  trouble 
youcaelf  much  about  the  dinner  to-morrow.  Em- 
eUe  will  not  expect  much  from  an  improvised 
dinner.    At  all  events,  it  may  be  just  as  good 
as  there  is  any  need  for,  if  people  will  only  give 
themselves  a  little  trouble.    I  nope  Emelie  will 
often  come  and  take  up  with  our  simple  way  of 
Uring." 

Euie  watt  to  rest  that  night  with  a  depressed 
heart,  and  with  an  indefinite  but  most  unpleas- 
ant feeling;  thought  of  the  next  day's  dinner, 
and  then  dreamed  that  her  husband's  "  old  flame" 
Itad  set  the  house  on  fire,  and  robbed  the  whole 
family  of  its  shelter. 


CHAPTEE  VUL 

TBB    IMPBOTISED  DlimER. 

You  housewives  who  know  the  important 
'meaning  of  a  roast,  who  know  the  diSicuIties 
"which  sometimes  overwhelm  you,  especially 
when  you  must  improvise  a  family  dinner;  you 
who  loiow  that  notwithstanding  all  inspiration, 
both  of  undeistanding  and  inclination, — yet  in- 
spiration is  necessary  to  all  impiovisation,— one 
cannot  inspire  either  chickens  or  healhcocks  to 
come  flyiiig  into  the  important  dish,  when  the 
crast  is  ready  to  put  on  it ;  yon  housewives  who 
have  spent  many  a  long  morning  in  thonghts  of 
cookery  and  in  anguish;  you  can  sympaihise  in 
Klise's  troubles,  as  she,  on  the  morning  of  this  im- 
portant dianer,  saw  the  finger  of  the  clock  stand 
at  balppast  eleven  without  having  been  able  to 
impronse  a  roast. 

II  is  true  that  an  improvised  dinner  might  do 
vilbout  a  roast :  this  we  grant  as  a  general  law ; 
bat  in  the  case  of  this  particular  dinner,  we  deny 
it  altogether,  in  proof  of  which  we  might  easily 
give  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  dinner,  did 
we  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  believed  on 
«nr  bare  wMd.  Beyond  this,  the  Judge  was  par- 
taeoUrly  foad  of  •  roast,  toad  of  aU  kinds  of 


meat,  which  circumstance  increased  still  moiw 
Elise^s  difficulty ;  and  as  if  to  make  difficulty 
still  greater,  Elise,  on  this  Very  day,  was  remarii> 
ably  in  want  of  assistants,  for  her  husliand  had 
sent  out,  on  his  own  business,  those  yrvants  whoy 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  Eli.se  found  very 
good  help.  The  cook,  too,  was  confused  to-day  ia 
a  remarkable  manner:  the  children  were  in  a  f«r> 
mentation ;  Eva  and  Leonore  quarreled ;  Petrea 
tore  a  hole  in  her  new  frock ;  Henrik  broke  a 
bottle  and  six  glasses ;  the  baby  cried  and  scream* 
ed  for  nothing ;  the  clock  was  on  the  stroke  of 
twelve,  and  no  roast  would  come  I 

Elise  was  just  on  the  point  of  Ailing  into  de- 
spair over  roasts,  cooks,  children,  nay,  over  th« 
whole  world,  when  the  door  opened,  and  tha 
words,  "your  most  devoted  servant,"  were  spo< 
ken  out  shrilly  and  joyously,  and  the  widow  of 
the  Chamberlain — to  Elise  sne  seemed  an  angel 
of  light  from  heaven — stood  in  the  room,  with 
her  teaming  friendly  countenance;  took  out  of 
her  moostTons  reticule  one  chicken  after  another, 
and  laid  them  upon  the  table,  fixing  her  eye  oa 
Elise,  and  loaking  with  each  one  alittle  curtsev 
to  her.  Enraf  toted  bv  the  sight,  Elise  embraced 
her.  hastened  into  the  kitchen  with  the  chickens, 
and  then  returning,  poured  forth  her  thanjcs  and 
all  her  cares  to  this  iriend  in  need. 

"  Well,  well,  patience  1"  exhorted  Mrs.  Gnnil. 
la,  kindly  ana  full  of  cordial  sympathy,  an4 
somewhat  touched  by  Elise's  communication, 
"  Best-beloved,  one  should  not  take  it  so  mnch  to 
heart, — such  troubles  as  these  soon  pass  awav 
yes,  indeed,  they  soon  pass.  Now  lister  t^i 
I'll  tell  you  something,  ■  when  need  v  greatest, 
help  is  nearest'  Yes,  yes,  rememhei  that  1  Aj 
for  the  chickens,  I  saw  them  in  a  peasant's  cart, 
as  I  crossed  the  market,  and  as  I  knew  what  was 
going  on  here,  I  lost  no  time  in  buying  them  and 
bringing  tliem  under  my  cloak,  and  I  nave  near* 
ly  run  myself  out  of  breath  in  my  haste.  He, 
he,  he !  And  so  now  I  must  go,  for  the  dear  la- 
dy must  dress  herself  nicely,  and  so  must  I  too. 
Adieu,  dear  Elise,  I  wish  you  the  happiness  of 
getting  both  the  dinner  and  the  young  folks  in  or- 
der.   He,  be,  he!" 

Qunilla  went,  dinner-time  came,  and  with  it 
the  gnests  and  the  Judge,  who  had  spent  the 
whole  morning  in  the  business  of  lus  own  office, 
oat  of  the  house. 

Emelie,  the  Colonel's  lady,  was  elegant  in  the 
highest  degree;  looked  handsome  and  distin- 
guished, and  almost  outdid  herself  in  politeness: 
but  still  Elise,  spite  even  of  herself,  fell  stifif  ana 
stupid  beside  ner  husband's  "  old  flame." 

"  Oh,  that  the  chickens  may  be  nicely  done  I" 
was  the  incessant  master-thought  of  Elise's  soul; 
and  it  prevailed  over  the  Pope,  the  church  of  SL 
Peter's,  Thorwaldseo,  and  Pasta,  and  over  every 
subject  on  which  they  talked. 

The  hour  of  dinner  was  come,  and  yet  the  din- 
ner kept  the  company  waiting.  The  Judge,  who 
expected  from  everybody  else  the  puncluaJity 
which  be  himself  practised,  began  to  suffer  from 
what  Elise  called  his  "dinner-fever,"  and  threw 
uneasy  glances,  first  at  the  dining-room  door,  and 
then  at  his  wife,  whose  situation,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  not  a  vtry  eti  triable  one.  She  en- 
deavoured to  look  guile  calm,  but  whispered 
something  to  the  little  "Louise,  which  sent  her 
speedily  out  of  Ibe  room.  Elise's  entertainment, 
both  that  part  which  was  audible,  and  that  whidi 
was  inaudible,  was  probably  at  the  moment  car- 
ried on  something  after  the  following  fashion: 

"  It  most  be  iiwzpmsihly  pleasant  to  knew  ^ 
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(ah,  how  onbeanhljr  long  it  is !)  "  it  mast  be 
yetj  interestine."  (I  wish  Elmst  would  fite 
again  on  bis  oldflame,  and  forget  dinner :)  "  Yes, 
indeed,  that  was  very  remarkable."  (Now,  are 
those  chicMMas  not  toasted  I)  'SPoor  Spain  I" 
(Now,  thank  goodness,  dinner  is  ready  at  last— 
Xf  the  chickens  are  only  well  done  I) 

And  now  to  dinner  I  A  word  which  brightens 
all  countenances,  and  enlivens  all  tempers. 
Elise  began  to  esteem  the  Colonel's  lady  very 
highly,  tecanse  she  kept  up  such  a  lirely  con- 
Tereation,  and  she  hoped  this  wonld  divert  atten- 
tion fitom  any  of  the  dishes  which  were  not  par- 
ticularly successful.  The  Judge  was  a  polite 
and  agreeable  host,  and  he  was  particularly  fond 
of  dinner-tima,  when  he  would  willingly  have 
made  all  men  partakers  of  his  good  appetite, 

rd  humour,  and  even  of  his  good  eating — 
B.  If  this  really  was  good— but  if  the  con- 
trary happened  to  be  the  case,  his  temper  could 
not  well  sustain  it. 

During  the  dinner  Elise  saw  now  and  then  lit- 
tle dottiU  come  over  her  husband's  brow,  but  he 
Itimself  appeared  anxious  to  disperse  them,  and 
all  went  on  tolerably  till  the  chickeas  came.  As 
the  Judge,  who  adhered  to  all  old  customs,  was 


catting  them  up,  he  evidently  found  them  tough, 

igli 
Us  wile  which  went  to  her  heart  like  the  stab  of 


whereupon  a  glance  was  sent  across  the  table  to 


m  Imife,  but  no  sooner  was  the  first  pang  over 
Ikan  his  reproachful  glance  aroused  a  degree  of 
indignation  in  her  which  determined  her  to  steel 
A,  -^If  against  a  misfortune  whfch  in  no  case 
waa  T  Tanlt ;  she,  therefore,  grew  quite  lively 
and  talxalve,  and  never  once  turned  her  eyes  to 
her  httsbanu,  who,  angry  and  silent,  sate  there 
with  a  very  not  brow,  and  the  knife  sticking  still 
in  the  fowls. 

But,  after  all,  she  felt  as  if  she  could  again 
breathe  freely  when  the  dinner  was  over,  and  on 
that  very  account  ionged  just  to  speak  one  word 
of  reconciliation  with  her  husband;  but  he  now 
aeemed  to  have  only  eyes  and  ears  for  Emelie, 
nor  waa  it  long  before  the  two  fell  into  a  lively 
and  most  interesting  conversation,  which  certain- 
Iv  would  have  given  Elise  pleasure,  and  in  which 
aite  might  have  taken  part,  had  not  a  feeling  of 
depression  stolen  over  her,  as  she  fkncied  she  per- 
ceived a  something  cold  and  depreciating  in  the 
manners  of  her  husband  towards  her.  She  grew 
Mfiler  and  paler;  all  gathered  themselves  round 
the  brilliant  Emelie ;  even  the  children  seemed 
enchanted  by  her.  Henrik  presented  her  with  a 
beautify  flower,  which  he  had  obtained  from 
Louise  by  flattery.  Petrea  seemed  to  have  a  pas- 
sion for  her,  took  a  footstool  and  sat  near  her,  and 
kissed  her  hand  as  soon  as  she  could  possess  her- 
self of  it 

The  lady  devoted  herKlf  exclusively  to  her  old 
votshipper,  cast  the  beams  of  her  beautiful  eyes 
upon  him,  and  smiled  bewitchingly. 

"  This  is  a  great  delight!"  thought  Elise,  as 
ahe  wiped  away  a  traitorous  tear ;  "  but  I  will 
ke«p  a  good  face  on  itl" 

The  Candidate,  who  perceived  all  this,  quick- 
ly withdrew  from  the  enchanted  circle  in  which 
he  also  had  been  involved,  and,  taking  "  the  baby" 
on  his  knee,  began  to  relate  a  story  which  was 
calculated  as  much  to  interest  the  mother  as  the 
child.  The  children  were  soon  around  him :  Pe- 
Uea  herself  forsook  her  new  flame  to  listen,  and 
'  even  Elise  for  the  moment  was  so  amused  by  it 
dtat  she  forgot  everything  else.  That  waa  pre- 
cisely what  Jacobi  wanted,  but  it  was  not  what 
pteased  the  Jndge.   He  rose  fitr  a  moment,  in  or- 


der to  hear  what  it  was  which  had  so  nveted  ite 
attention  of  his  wife. 

"  I  cannot  conceive,"  said  he  to  her  in  a  hal^ 
whisper,  "  how  you  can  taJre  delight  in  such  ab- 
surdity ;  nor  do  I  think  ii  good  for  the  children  that 
they  should  be  crammed  with  such  nonsense  1" 

At  length  Emelie  rose  to  lake  her  leave,  over- 
whelming Eliss  with  a  flood  of  polite  speeches, 
which  she  was  obliged  to  answer  as  well  as  she 
could,  and  the  Judge,  who  bad  promised  to  shew 
her  the  lions  of  the  place,  accompanied  her;  oik 
wliich  the  rest  of  the  guests  d  ispersed  themselves. 
The  elder  children  accompamed  the  Candidate 
to  the  school-room,  to  spend  an  hour  in  drawing; 
the  younger  went  to  play,  and  Elise  retired  to  her 
own  chamber. 

Poor  Elise  I  she  dared  not  at  tbia  moment  de>. 
scend  into  her  own  heart;  she  felt  a  necessity  to 
abstain  from  thought;  a  necessity— entirely  to 
forget  herself  and  the  troubling  impressions  wnich 
to-day  had  overwhelmed  her  soul.  A  full  hour 
was  before  her — an  hour  of  undisturbed  repose, 
and  she  hastened  to  her  manuscript,  in  order  to 
busj  herself  with  those  rich  moments  of  life 
which  her  pen  could  call  up  at  pleasure,  and  to 
forset  the  iMor  and  weaiy  present — in  one  word, 
to  loose  the  lesser  in'  the  higher  reality.  The 
sense  of  suffering,  of  which  the  little  annoyan- 
ces of  life  gave  Mr  experience,  made  her  alive 
to  the  sweet  impressions  of  that  beauty  and  that 
harmonious  state  of  existence  which  was  so  dear 
tohersouL 

She  wrote  and  wrote — her  heart  was  warm — 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears — the  words  glowed  npoB 
her  page— life  became  bright:  the  moments  new 
— one  half-hour  passed  after  another.  Her  hus- 
band's time  came ;  he  was  so  fond  of  his  tea- 
had  such  delight  in  coming  home  at  thia  hoar  t» 
find  his  wife  and  his  children  all  assembled  round 
the  tea-table  in  the  family  room.  It  very  rarely 
happened  that  Elise  had  not  all  in  readiness  for 
him;  but  now,  the  striking  of  seven  o'clock- 
roused  her  suddenly  fh>m  her  writing;  she  laid 
down  her  pen,  and  was  in  the  act  of  nsing  whenr 
her  husband  entered. 

A  strong  expression  of  displeasnre  was  visible 
in  his  countenance,  as  he  saw  her  occupation, 

"  Yon  gave  us  to-dav  a  very  bad  dinner,  Elise," 
said  he,  going  up  to  ner  and  speaking  with  se-^ 
verity ;  "  but  when  this  novel-writing  occupies 
so  much  of  your  time,  it  is  no  wonder  that  yon 
neglect  your  domestic  duties :  you  may  just  as 
well  trouble  yourself  as  little  about  eve^thing 
else  as  about  my  wishes." 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Elise  to  excuse 
herself,  and  make  all  right  and  straight ;  but  the 
severe  tone  in  which  her  husband  spoke,  and  hia 
scornful  glance,  wounded  her  deeply. 

"Yon  must  have  patience  with  me,  Erast," 
said  she ;  "  I  am  not  accustomed  to  renounce  ail 
innocent  pleasures;  my  education,  my  earlier 
connexions,  have  not  prepared  me  for  this." 

These  words  excited  the  Judge  greatly,  and 
with  a  bitter  voice  and  great  severity  he  replied, 

"  You  should  have  thought  about  that  before 
you  rave  me  your  hand,"  said  he;  "  before  you 
had  descended  into  so  humble  and  care-fall  a  cir- 
cle. It  is  too  late  now.  Now  I  will  "  but 
he  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  for  be  himself  per- 
ceived a  storm  rising  within  him,  before  which 
he  yielded.  He  went  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and 
said  in  a  calm  voice,  yet  still  with  an  agitated 
tone  and  glance,  "  I  wonld  just  tell  you  that  I 
have  taken  tickets  for  the  concert  to-monow,  if 
you  wonld  wish  to  ga>   I  hoped  to  itave  tcaui 
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TO«  at  the  te»-taUe,  bat  it  is  jnat  as  desolate  and 
deaened  there  as  if  there  were  ilie  plague. — Don't 
give  yoursell  any  tmable,  I  shall  driok  my  tea 
at  the  clob !"  aod  tluis  saying  be  banged  the  door 
and  went. 

Elise  seated  herMlf— she  really  coald  not  stand 
— and  hid  her  face  in  her  trembling  hands, 
"Guod  heavens!  is  it  come  to  thial  Enist, 
Ernst  I  What  words  I  what  looks!  And  I, 
wretched  being,  what  have  1  said  1"    * 

Sach  were  iJise's  broken  and  only  balf-dcfined 
thoughts,  while  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks. 
"  Words,  words,  words  1"  says  Hamlet,  dis- 
paragingly. But  God  preserve  us  from  the  de- 
atnietiTe  power  of  words  I  There  are  words 
which  can  separate  hearts  sooner  than  sharp 
swords — theie  are  words  whose  sting  can  remain 
in  tlte  heart  Ihroogh  a  wliole  life  I 

Elise  wept  long  and  violently,  her  whole  soul 
■was  in  excitement. 

In  moments  of  violent  struggle,  bed  and  good 
spirit*  are  at  hand;  they  surrounded  Elise  and 
^oke  to  her  thus: — 

Bad  Spibits. — "  Think  on  what  thou  hast  given 
up  I  think  on  thy  own  merits  I  Recollect  the 
many  little  acts  of  injustice  which  thou  hast  had 
to  bear,  the  bitter  pains  which  the  severity  of  thy 
hnshand  has  occasioned  thee!  Why  shonldst 
thou  crawl  in  the  dust  1  Raise  thyself,  depresa- 
ed  oite !  raise  thyself,  offended  wife  I  think  of  thy 
own  worth,  of  thy  own  rwbts  I  Do  not  allow 
thyself  to  be  subjected ;  show  some  character. 
Requite  that  which  Ihoa  h^t  endured.  Thou 
also  canst  atmoy ;  thou  also  canst  punish  I  Take 
nfnge  in  thy  nerves,  in  unkindness ;  make  use 
of  thy  power,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  revenge  I" 
Oooo  Spibits. — "  Think  on  thy  wants,  on  thr 
fiitilts  I  Recollect  all  the  patience,  all  the  kina- 
ness,  all  the  tendemess,  which  has  been  shown 
the*  I  Think  on  thy  husband's  worth,  on  his 
beaotifol  noble  qni^ties  I  Think  also  on  life, 
how  short  it  is;  now  much  unavoidable  bitter- 


I  it  possesses,  how  much  which  it  is  easy  ei 
tker  to  Dear  or  to  chase  awav;  and  think  how  the 
power  of  affection  can  miuce  all  things  right. 
Tremble  before  the  chains  of  selfishness;  free 
thyself  from  them  by  a  new  sacrifice  of  love,  and 
purify  the  heaven  of  home;  ascending  clouds 
can  eaail/  expand  into  destructive  tempest,  or 
can  disperse  and  leave  not  a  trace  in  the  air. 
Oh,  chase  them  hence  with  the  powerful  breath 
of  love  1" 

The  happiness  of  a  long  life  depends,  not  un- 
lieqnently,  upon  which  of  these  invisible  coun- 
atflors  we  give  ear  to.  On  this  it  depends  wheth- 
er the  gates  of  heaven  or  bell  shall  be  opened 
upon  earth  to  men.  EUise  listened  to  the  good 
eoonsellois;  sheeMiversed  long  with  them,  and 
the  more  pare  .recollections  they  sent  into  her 
soul,  the  easier  was  it  for  her.  The  light  of  love 
was  kindled  in  her,  and  that  made  her  clearsight- 
ed in  mmj  directions.  She  saw  now  what  it 
was  right  for  her  to  do  respecting  her  novel,  and 
this  revelation  warmed  her  heart.  She  knew 
also  that  this  was  the  only  one  she  could  ever 
'Wrte,  and  that  her  husband  should  never  again 
miss  her  from  the  tea-table,  and  therefore  be 
obliged  to  drink  his  tea  at  the  club  (but  be  should 
tw  reconciled  with  the  sinner,  the  noveH;  and 
*he  would,  moreover,  prepare  a  dinner  tor  the 
Cdenel's  lady,  which  snonJd  compensate  for  the 
nnlueky  one  of  this  day,  and—"  Would  that 
Emat  would  but  come  home  soon,"  thought  she; 
*  1  would  endeavour  to  banish  all  his  displeasure, 
and  make  all  right  betwe^  lu." 
D 


It  was  the  bathing-day  of  the  children,  and  the 
message  that  the  hour  of  bathing  was  come  in* 
terrupied  Elise's  solitude.  She  wiered  Brigitta 
to  commence  her  preparations,  and  when  die 
had  somewhat  composed  herself,  and  washed 
away  the  traces  of  her  tears  with  rose-water,  she 
herself  went  down  into  the  chamber. 

"  What  a  blessing  is  water  I"  thought  Elise,  at 
the  first  view  of  the  scene  which  preseoled  iiselC 
The  soft  glowing  young  forms  in  the  clear  warm 
water,  the  glimmering  of  the  open  fire,  the  splash- 
ing and  jubileering  of  the  children  in  their  un- 
speakable comfort,  their  iimocent  sport  one  with 
another,  in  the  peaceful  Utile  lake  of  the  bath,  ia 
which  Uiey  had  no  fear  of  rai^g  stormy  waves ;, 
nay,  even  Brigitta's  happy  face,  under  her  white 
cap,  her  lively  activi^.  amid  the  continual 
phrases  of  "  best-beloved,''  "  little  alafaaster  arm," 
alabaster  foot,"  "lily  bosom,"  and  such  like, 
while  over  the  lily-white  bosom,  and  the  alabas- 
ter ann,  she  spread  soap-foam  scarcely  less 
white,  or  wrapped  them  in  snowy  cloths,  out  ot 
which  nothing  bat  little,  lively,  glowing,  meny. 
faces  peeped  and  played  with  one  another  at  bo- 
peep— all  this  united  to  present  a  picture  full  of. 
life  and  pleasure. 

Poor  Elise,  however,  could  not  fullv  enjoy  it^ 
the  thought  of  what  had  just  occurred,  longings 
for  reconciliation- with  her  husband,  fear  that  he 
might  lemain  out  too  long,  that  he  might  retum 
too  mach  displeased  for  her  easily  to  make  idl 
straight  again,  these  thoughts  occupied  her  mind; 
yet  still  she  could  not  help  smiling  as  Oabriele, 
who  had  sunk  down  into  the  tnith  alone,  ex- 
claimed, almost  beside  herself  for  fright,  "  I  am 
drowning!  I  am  drowning  I"  In  older  to  re- 
assure her,  her  mother  stretched  out  her  white 
hands  to  her,  and  under  their  protection  Ae 
laughed  and  tplashed  about  like  a  little  fish  in 
water. 

A  shower  of  flowers  streamed  suddenly  over 
both  mother  and  child,  and  Oabriele  screamed 
aloud  for  joy,  and  stretched  forth  her  little  arm* 
to  catch  gilly-flowers,  roses,  and  eamations, 
which  fell  upon  and  aroiud  her.  Elise  tamed 
herself  ronna  in  surprise,  and  her  surprise  chang- 
ed itself  into  the  most  delightful  sensation  of  joy, 
as  the  lips  of  her  husband  were  pressed  to  bet 
forehead. 

"Ah,  yon  t"  exclaimed  Elise,  and  threw  het 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  caressingly  stroked  hja 
cheek. 

"  I  shall  get  wet  through  with  all  this,"  said 
he  laughing,  yet  without  leaving  the  bath,  nay, 
he  even  stooped  down  his  head  to  little  Oabriele, 
kissed  her,  and  allowed  her  to  splash  him  with 
water. 

"Thank  Gh]d!  all  is  right  again!  and  perhaps 
it  will  be  best  to  take  no  farmer  notice  of  this 
unpleasant  affair  1"  thought  she,  and  prepared  to 
follow  her  husband  into  the  parlour. 

The  Judge  bad,  probably,  during  bis  bad  tea 
at  the  club,  listened  to  the  invisible  speakers  as 
well  as  his  wife,  the  consequence  whereof  was 
his  visit  to  the  tjathing-room,  and  the  shower  of 
flowers  from  the  nosegay  he  had  brought  with 
him  for  her,  and  the  kiss  of  reconciliation  which 
effaced  every  thoughtless  and  wounding  word. 
He  fell  now  quite  pleased  that  everything  was 
as  it  should  be,  and  that  the  gentle  and  yielding 
temper  of  his  wife  would  require  nothing  farther. 
But,  perhaps,  on  that  very  account,  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  himself,  and,  therefore,  felt  a  ne- 
cessity to  pronounce  one  word— one  word,  whldt 
it  is  so  hajrd  for  the  lips  of  a  man  to  onaicnnc^ 
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yet,  which  Bnut  Ftaak  wastoo  manl}',  too  film, 
to  shan. 

When,  therefore,  his  wift  entered,  h«  offered 
her  his  hand :  "  Forgive  me,  Elise,"  said  he,  with 
(Iw  deepest  feeling;  "I  have  beliavad  severely, 
nay,  absurdly  to-day  t" 

"Oh,  foi^ive  jne,  Enwt!"  said  EUae,  deeply 
affected,  whilst  she  pressed  his  hand  to  her  heart. 

Accursed  be  all  obtarbers  of  the  peace  in  this 
world  I  Such  a  one  entered  at  that  moment,  and 
undid  that  which  would  otherwise  iiave  boand 
them  so  closely  to  each  other.  It  was  a  messen- 
ger from  the  Colonel's  lady  with  a  note,  togeth- 
er with  a  book  for  the  Jndse,  and  two  little  bot- 
tles of  select  Eau  de  rose  lor  Blise,  "  of  which,  I 
know,"  said  the  note,  "  she  is  very  fond." 

The  Judge's  cheek  graw  crimson  as  he  i«ad 
the  note,  which  he  did  iMt  show  to  his  wife. 

"  An  extremely  polite  and  interesting  person," 
saiB  he,  "  I  will  immediately  answer  it.'' 

"  Ernst,"  said  Elise,  "  should  we  not  invite  her 
to  dinner  to-morrow  1  I  thought  of  something 
Tery  nice,  which  is  sure  to  succeed ;  then  we  go 
•lu^mher  to  the  concert,  and  aflerwaids  she 
might  sup  with  us." 

■■  Now  that  is  good  a  idea,  and  thank  yon  for  it, 
my  dear  Elise,"  said  he,  extremely  pleased. 

Yes,  if  the  Colonel's  lady  had  not  been  there, — 
it  the  Candidate  had  not  been  there, — and  if  there 
'bad  been  no  if  in  the  case,  all  might  have  gone 
-411  quite  smoothly.     But  it  was  quite  otherwise. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ONB  aWAU,OW  lUSIS  MO  SOMI^BB. 

Too  many  chaotic  elements  had  collected  to- 
gether in  the  family  of  the  Franks,  for  one  sun- 
gleam  to  dissipate.  Even  the  married  pair  did 
not  clearly  nnaerstand  their  own  actions. 

The  Judge,  truly,  was  too  tnnch  enchanted 
bv  his  former  beloved-one;  and  the  beautiful 
Gmelie  did  all  that  was  in  her  power  to  enslave 
again  her  early  adorer. 

Judge  Frank,  who  would  have  been  as  cold 
and  proud  as  possible  if  he  bad  been  assailed 
by  coarse  and  direct  flattery,  was  yet  by  no 
4neans  steeled  against  the  refined  and  almost 
bnperceptible  flattery  of  Emelie,  who,  with  all 
her  peculiar  gii^s  of  soul  and  understanding, 
made  herself  subordinate  to  him,  in  order  to  be 
enlightened  and  instructed  by  him. 

"An  extraordinarily  amiable  and  interesting 
lady,"  thought  he  still  with  greater  animation, 
although  he  seldom  asserted  so  much ;  and  ex- 
actly in  the  proportion  in  which  he  found  Emelie 
Interesting,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  find 
£3ise  less  so,  especially  as  he  found  in  Emelie 
precisely  those  very  qualities,  the  want  of  which 
be  had  so  much  regretted  in  his  wife :  namely, 
an  interest  in  his  activity  as  a  citizen,  and  m 
general  for  the  objects  connected  with  which  he 
occupied  himself  in  the  liveliest  manner. 

Elise,  on  her  part,  was  neither  calmer  nor 
clearer  as  to  the  nature  of  her  actions  than  her 
busband.  The  connexion  between  him  and 
Emelie  was  painful  to  her ;  and  she  felt  a  sort 
of  consolation  from  the  devotion  of  Jacob!,  even 
when  it  was  beginning  to  assume  that  passionate 
character  which  made  her  seriously  uneasy. 

A  letter,  which  she  wrote  to  her  sister  about 
Ibis  time,  exhibits  ber  state  of  feeling: 

It  is  long  since  I  wrote  to  yon,  Cecilia — I 
tar'ljr  in  w  why;  I  hardly  know,  indped,  my  I 


own  frelings — aU  is  ao  nnquiet,  so  undefinadk   f 
wish  it  were  dear! 

"  Do  you  know  she  is  very  lovely,  this  old 
flame  or  my  hnsbaod's,  and  very  brilliant  I 
fancy  I  am  jealous  of  her.  Last  evening  I  went 
out  to  a  snpper-paily — the  first  for  seveial  years. 
1  dressed  myself  with  gieat  care,  for  1  wished 
to  please  Enist,  and  )>ad  flowers  in  my  hair.  I 
was  greatly  satisfied  with  my  appearance  whsa 
I  went.  My  husband  was  to  eexne  later.  I 
found  Emelie  already  theie :  she  was  beaulifiil, 
and  looked  most  eU^^ant.    We  were  seated  to> 

fither ;  ^  looking-glass  was  before  us,  on  which 
threw  stolen  glances,  and  saw — a  shadow  1  I 
thonght  at  first  it  was  some  ilusion,  and  looked 
again ;  but  again  it  levealed  isamercifidly  to  me 
a  pale  ghost  beside  the  beattifol  and  dazzling 
Emelie.  'It  is  all  ov«r,  inemediably  over^ 
thonght  I, '  with  my  youth  and  my  bk>om  i  But 
if  my  husband  and  children  only  can  love  me,  I 
can  then  resign  youth  and  beauty.' 

"  But  again  I  felt  compelled  to  look  at  the 
shadow  in  the  glass,  and  grew  quite  melancholy. 
Emelie  also  cast  glances  at  the  mirror  and  drew 
comparisons,  but  with  feelings  far  difierent  from 
mine.  Then  came  Ernst,  aind  I  saw  that  he  too 
made  comparisons  between  us. 

"  He  was,  all  this  evening,  very  much  occv 
pied  with  ^elie.  I  felt  unwell  and  weak;  I 
longed  so  to  support  myself  on  his  arm ;  but  he 
did  not  come  near  me  the  whole  time :  perhaps 
he  imagined  I  was  oat  Of  humour— perhaps  I 
looked  so.  Ah  I  I  letumed  home  befi>re  supper, 
and  he  remained.  As  I  drove  home  through 
those  deserted  streets  in  the  wretched  hackney* 
coach,  a  sense  of  n^iseiy  came  over  my  heart 
such  as  I  cannot  describe ;  many  a  bitter  thonght 
was  awoke  within  me,  before  which  I  trembwd. 

"  At  the  door  of  my  own  home  I  met  Jacob! ; 
he  had  sate  up  for  me,  and  wished  to  tell  me 
something  amusing  about  my  children.  He 
seemed  lo  have  foreboded  my  feelings  this  eve- 
ning. My  favourite  fruit,  which  he  had  pro- 
vided for  me,  should  have  refVeshed  me^  His 
friendship  and  his  devotion  cheer  me.  There 
is  sometning  so  beautifal  in  fueling  one-self 
beloved. 

"  Every  new  emotion,  every  new  connexion, 
among  men,  has  its  danger,  its  temptation ;  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  noUe,  ma^  have  their 
dangerous  tendency.  O I  how  is  this  to  be  pre- 
vented  without  a  separation  1 — how  is  the  poison 
to  be  avoided  without  deadening  the  sting  1  O 
Cecilia  t  at  this  moment  I  need  a  friend ;  1  need 
you,  to  whom  I  could  turn,  and  from  whom,  in 
these  disquieting  circumstances,  I  in  my  weak- 
ness could  derive  light  and  strength.  I  am  dis- 
contented with  myself;  I  am  discontented  with 

Ah  !  he  alone  it  is  who,  if  he  would,  could 

make  all  right ! 

•  «•••♦ 

"  Oh,  Cecilia,  this  is  a  mistenveloped  hour 
of  my  life!— 'does  it  announce  day  or  night  1 
My  glance  is  dark;  I  see  the  path  no  longer! 
But  I  will  resign  myself  into  tne  hand  of  Him 
who  said,  '  let  there  be  light' 

•  ••••» 

"Thank  God,  all  is  now  better  and  clearer! 
In  a  lew  hours  this  day  will  be  over;— I  long 
for  it  1 

"  To-day  we  have  a  children's  dance  at  ouf 
house.  Emelie  will  be  here  also.  There  is  not 
a  good  understanding  between  us  two.    She  is 

too  cold  for  me,  too  witnr,  and  too but  1  will 

do  my  best  to  be  agiM  hostess;  and  when  tke 
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^  is  ended,  I  wilt  IoqIc  a(  my  steapMi^  bojr, 
and  make  myself  hap^  ovor  mg  '  ' 


CHAPTER  X. 

THS  Elfll  or  THE  TyiT. 

fiTKNiMO  came,  and  with  it  lights  and  guests. 
A  ■trodg^  seltsacrificing  •miability  governed 
EUse's  manner  this -eveoing,  She  was  almost 
cordial  towards  Kmelie ;  cared  for  the  comfort 
of  every  one,  played  the  piano  for  the  children's 
dance,  and  appeared  tO  exist  only  in  order  to 
serve  others.  Tha  beantifol  Emelie,  on  the 
conuaiy,  ihooght  of  herself  i  was  livelier  and 
more  brilliant  than  ever,  and.  as  usual,  assem- 
bled all  the  gentlemen  around  her ;  she  turned 
het  coavecution  from  politics  to  literature,  and 
then  spoke  of  theatricals,  chaiacterizin^  in  the 
caoai  »niip«mi<  and.  sarcastic  manner,  the  irsi- 
malic  manntaclory  of  ttie  Sciibe-MeUesville 
selMoL 

"For  the  rest,"  added  she,  "the  stage  >cts 
very  pciMently  and  sensibly  in  letting  the  cur- 
tain tell  the  moment  the  hero  and  heroine  ap- 
proach (he  altar ;  novels  do  the  same,  and  thaL 
alao,  wiili  good  reason,  otherwise  nobody  would 
be  able  to  read  them." 
"  How  so  1"  asked  the  Judge  with  ^xat  ear- 


"  Because,"  answered  Eimelie, "  the  illusion  of 
life  is  eztingaished  on  the  other  side  of  this  gol- 
den moment,and  rsality  steps  forward  then  in  all 
its  heaviness  and  nakedness.  Look  at  a  young 
couple  in  the  glowing  morning  of  their  union, 
how  warm  love  is  then ;  how  it  penetrates  and 
beautifies  every  thing;  how  it  glows  and  speaks 
in  glance  and  word,  and  agreeable  action ;  how 
its  glory  changes  the  whole  of  liie  into  poetry  t 
'  Thou,  thoul'  is  the  one  thought  of  the  young 
people  then.  But  observe  the  same  couple  a  few 
years  later—'  1, 1 1'  and  '  that  which  will  give  mb 
pleasure,'  is  liae  one<thoogbt  then.  The  Moring, 
all-resigning  lover  is  then  become  the  authorita- 
tive husband,  according  to  whose  law  everybody 
mnst  regulate  themselves,  and  to  whom  every- 
body must  attend.  And  the  loving,  all-sacrifi- 
cing bride,  she  is  become  the  nnwieldy  and  care- 
burdened  oonsewiie,  who  talks  of  nothing  but 
trouble,  bad  sausages,  and  negligent  maid-ser- 
Tants.  And  what  are  Uie-i-ttte  communications 
between  these  twol  'How,  my  dear  I  is  the 
bntier  really  used  np  already  1  Why,  I  gave 
you  money  onlv  the  other  dav  for  butter  1  You 
really  must  k>ok  better  aAer  thines,  and  see  what 
the  cook  does  with  the  butter;  I  will  not  allow 
such  extravagance  in  the  house  even  if  von 
will  !*  or  '  Indeed,  mv  lore,  I  and  the  children 
must  have  itew  over-oresses.  Little  Peter's  coat 
is  worn  out,  and  little  Paul  has  grown  out  of 
his;  and  my  old  cloak  caimot  last  to  eternity  1' 
People,"  continued  the  sarcastic  Emelie,  "may 
thank  their  stars,  too,  if  out  of  such  interesting 
eommnnications  as  these  no  hateful  quarrels 
arise ;  and  if,  in  the  happy  repose  of  their  homes, 
harmless  yawnings  have  only  taken  place  of  the 
kisses  which  have  leA  it.  Contracted  circum- 
stances, the  miserableness  and  difficulties  of 
hoosekeeping,  destroy  the  hamnaess  of  marriage, 
even  as  toe  worm  destrojrs  the  flower,  bringing 
bitieiiiess  and  sourness  into  the  temper;  and 
though  the  married  pair  may  continue  to  the 
very  day  of  their  deatn  to  address  each  other  as 
^•1^  dear  cUU,'  yet,  very  often,  m  f«ll»,  it  it 
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'  Mv  sour  diild.'  leet,  ailsr  all,  this  is  nothing 
in  fact,  but  what  is  perfectly  natural;  and,  in 
this  respect,  marriage  only  follows  the  eternal 
law  (rf'  nature  in  all  earthly  existence.  Every 
form  of  life  carries  in  itself  decay  and  dissolu- 
tion— a  poisonous  snake-king*  has  forced  itsell 
to  the  toot  of  the  world." 

Severed  of  the  listeners,  and  among  them  the 
Candidate,  had  laughed  loudly  at  Emelie's  de- 
scriptions; but  the  Judge  had  not  once  moved 
his  lips,  and  replied,  when  she  had  done,  with 
an  eamesmesa  that  confounded  even  her  satire. 

"  If  all  this  were  true,  Emelie,"  said  he,  "  then 
were  life,  even  in  its  best  point  of  view,  good  for 
nothing;  and  with  justice  might  it  indeed  be 
called  an  illusion.  But  it  is  irat  so;  and  yon 
have  only  described  marriage  in  its  lowest,  and 
not  either  m  its  best  or  its  truest  sense.  I  do  not 
deny  the  difficulties  which  exist  in  this,  as  in  ev- 
ery other  circumstance  of  lifo;  bot  I  am  con- 
fident d^t  they  may  and  must  be  overcome :  and 
this  win  be  done  if  the  married  pair  bring  only 
r^t  intentions  into  the  house.  'Then  may  want 
and  care,  disturbins,  nay  even  bitter  hours  may 
come,  but  ihev  win  also  go;  and  the  bonds  of 
love  and  truth  will  be  consdation,  nay,  even 
will  give  strcngm.  Yon  have  spok^,  Emelie, 
of  death  and  separation  as  the  end  of  the  drama 
of  life ;  you  have  forgotten  the  awaking  again, 
and  the  second  youth,  of  which  the  ancient 
Walat  sings.  Serried  life,  like  all  life,  has 
such  a  second  youth;  yes,  indeed,  a  progressive 
one,  because  it  has  its  foundation  in  the  life 
which  is  eternal ;  aad  every  contest  won,  everr 
danger  passed  through,  every  pain  enduretL 
change  themselves  into  blessing  on  home  ana 
on  the  married,  pair,  who  have  thus  obtained 
better  knowledge,  and  who  are  thtis  more  closely 
united." 

He  spoke  with  imnsual  warmth,  and  not  wiib- 
out  emotion,  and  his  expressive  glance  sought 
and  dwelt  upon  his  wife,  who  had  approactiygd, 
unobserved,  and  who  had  listened  to  Emelie's 
bitter  satire  with  stinging  pain,  because  she  knew 
that  there  was  a  degree  oif  truth  in  it. 

But  as  her  husband  spoke,  she  felt  that  he  per- 
ceived the  whole  and  thll  tnith,  and  her  heart 
beat  freer  and  stronger,  and  all  at  once  a  clear- 
ness was  in  her 'sou.  With  her  head  bent  for- 
ward, she  gazed  on  him  with  a  glance  of  ten- 
derness and  confidence,  Augetting  herself,  and 
listening  with  fervour  to  every  word  which  ha 
uttered.  In  this  veiy  moment  their  eyes  met, 
and  there  was  much,  mexpressibly  much,  in  their 
glance;  a  clear  crimson  of  delight  flushed  her 
cheek,  and  made  her  beantifiil.  The  gentle  hap- 
piness which  now  animated  her  being,  together 
with  her  lovely  igate,  her  graceful  movements, 
and  the  purity  of  her  brow,  made  her  far  mora 
fascinating  than  her  lovely  rival.  Her  hasbauA 
followed  Ser  with  his  eyes,  as,  kindly  and  atten- 
tively she  bnsied  herself  among  her  guests,  or 
with  the  little  Gabriele  in  her  arms,  mingled  in 
the  children's  dance,  for  which  Evelina's  foster 
daughters  were  plaving  a  four-handed  piece. 
Hahad  suddenly  cooled  towards  his  "  old  flame," 
nor  was  he  at  all  warmed  again  by  the  shaq^ 
tone  with  whiirii  the  Ultle  caressiag  Petrea  waa 
reproved  for  being  too  obtrusive. 

"  Onr  Louise  in  time  will  dance  very  well," 
remarked  the  Judgr  to  his  wile,  as  he  noticed 
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witk  great  pleasnn  the  htdt  gtitiada  and  c*«>- 
«to  of  his  oangbter,  whom  i£m  Gabriel  Stern- 
h6lc  twirled  round,  and  with  whom  he  conversed 
with  great  gravity,  and  a  certain  knightly  po- 
liteness. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Oonilla  was  instraeting 
Emelie  on  the  mannas  and  character  of  the 
French;  and  Emelie,  whose  cowtenance  since 
the  discnssion  of  tM  marriage  question  had 
worn  a  bitter  expression,  endeavoured  with  a 
tolerably  sharp  tone  to  maJte  her  saperior  infor- 
mation felt,  and  in  retnni  was  mown  down,  as  it 
were,  at  one  stroke  by  Mis.  Gonilla,  who-— had 
never  been  in  France. 

The  Candidate  followed  Elise  everywhere 
-with  glances  of  devotion,  and  appeared  t^is 
evening  perfectly  enchanted  by  her  amiability. 
'  "  Fie,  for  shame ! — to  take  all  the  confections 
to  yonrself  I"  morali2ed  the  little  Louise  to  a 
Tonng  guest,  a  iat,  quiet  boy,  who  took  the  con- 
Kctions  and  the  reproof  with  the  same  stoical  in- 
difference. Louise  cast  a  look  of  high  indig- 
nation upon  him,  and  then  gave  her  share  of 
sweetmeats  to  a  little  girl,  who  complained  she 
Itad  none. 

Supper  same,  and  Emelie,  whose  eyes  flashed 
tmnsoal  fire,  seemed  to  wUh  fervently  to  win 
back  that  i«^ard  which  she,  perhaps,  feared  to 
have  lost  already,  and  with  her  playful  and 
witty  conversation  electrified  the  whole  com- 
pany. Jacobi,  who  was  excited  in  no  ordinary 
manner,  drank  one  glass  of  wine  after  another, 
talked  and  laughed  very  lond,  and  looked  be- 
tween whiles  upon  Elise  with  glances  which 
expressed  his  sentiments  io  no  doubtful  manner. 
These  glances  were  not  the  first  of  the  kind 
which  Ute  quick  eyes  of  EUise's  rival  observed. 

"  That  young  man,"  said  she,  in  a  low  but 
significant  whisper  to  the  Judge,  and  with  a 
^anee  on  Jacobi,  "  seems  to  be  very  charming; 
Se  has  really  remarkably  attractive  talents— be 
is  nearly  related  to  Elise,  of  course." 

"No,"  returned  he,  looking  at  her  rather  sur- 
prised ;  "  bat  he  has  been  for  neariy  three  months 
a  member  of  our  family." 

"  Indeed  1"  said  she,  in  purposely  emphatic 
and  grave  maimer;  "I  should  have  thought — 
rat  as  for  that,"  added  she,  in  an  evidently 
eaieless  tone—"  if  Elise  be  really  so  kind  and 
•o  amiable  to  eveiybody  who  is  with  her  daily 
as  she  is  to  Urn,  it  most  be  very  difficult  not  to 
love  her." 

The  Judge  felt  the  sting  of  the  viper,  and  with 
a  glance  which  flashed  a  noble  inoignation,  he 
replied  to  his  beantifhl  neighbour,  "You  are 
right,  Emelie ;  I  know  no  woman  who  deserves 
more  love  or  esteem  than  she  I" 

Emdie  bit  her  lip  and  grew  pale ;  and  she 
would  assuredly  have  grown -yet  paler,  could 
she  only  have  understood  the  sentiment  which 
she  had  awakened  in  the  breast  of  her  fomMr 
admirer. 

Ernst  Frank  had  a  keen  sense  of  moral  mean- 
ness, and  in  his  estimation  no  intellectual  power 
could  compensate  fi>r  it  He  clearly  under- 
stood her  intentions  and  despised  her  Ibr  then. 
In  his  eyes,  at  tiiis  moment,  she  was  hateful. 
In  the  mean  time  his  composure  was  destroyed. 
He  looked  on  Jacc^i,  and  observed  his  glances 
and  his  feelings  towards  his  wife ;  he  looked  on 
her,  and  saw  that  she  was  uneasy  and  avoided 
his  eye. 

A  norrible  spasmodic  feeling  thrilled  through 
kis  soul ;  in  order  to  conceal  which  he  became 
BMxe  than  nsnally  animated,  yet  there  was  a 


something'  Utter,  a  somediing  keenly  sareastie 
in  his  words,  which  still,  on  aooonnt  ot  the- 
general  gaiety,  remained  imobeerved  by  most. 

N^tx  before  was  i^ssessor  Mnnter  so  cheer- 
fnl,  so  comically  cross  with  all  mankind.  Mrs. 
Gonilla  and  he  seemed  quite  desperate  against 
each  other.    The  company  rose  from  the  sup- 

Ser-table  in  full  strife,  and  a4iouraed  to  tns 
ancing-room. 

"Music,  in  heaven's  name!  mustsl"  e» 
claimed  the  Assessor,  with  a  gesture  of  despair, 
and  Elise  and  the  Colonel's  lady  hastened  to- 
the  piano.  It  was  a  pleasant  thought,  after  the- 
screaming  of  that  rough  voice  had  been  haai4, 
to  play  one  of  Blangini's  beautiful  night-pieees^ 
which  seem  to  have  oeen  inspired  by  uie  Italian 
heaven,  and  which  awaken  in  the  soal  of  the 
hearer  a  vision  of  those  summer  nights,  with 
their  floweiy  meadows,  of  their  love,  of  their 
music,  and  of  all  their  unspeakable  delights. 

"  Un'  etema  consianca  in  amor,"  were  tli» 
words  which,  repeated  several  times  with  the 
most  bewitching  modulations,  concluded  the 
song. 

"tin'  etema  constanza  in  amor  I"  repeated 
the  Candidate,  softly  and  passionatel}rpFessing 
his  band  to  his  heart,  as  he  followed  Elise  to  a 
window,  whither  she  had  gone  to  gather  a  rose 
for  her  rival  As  Elise's  hand  touched  the  rose, 
the  lips  of  Jacobi  touched  her  hand. 

Emelie  sang  another  song,  which  delighted 
the  company  extremely ;  but  Ernst  Frank  stood 
silent  and  gioomv  the  while.  Words  had  been 
spoken  this  evaoug  which  aroused  his  slumber- 
ing perception;  and  after  what  he  had  jKt  seen 
between  Jacobi  and  his  wife,  he  felt  as  if  the 
earth  were  trembling  under  his  feet,  as  if  he 
literally  gasped  for  breath.  A  tempest  was 
aroused  in  his  breast;  and  at  the  same  moment 
turning  his  eyes,  he  encountered  those  of  an- 
other person,  which  were  riveted  upon  him  with 
a  qaestionine,  penetrating  expression.  They 
were  those  of  the  Assessor.  Such  a  glance  as 
that  from  any  other  person  had  been  poison  to 
the  temper  of  Frank,  but  from  Jeremias  Mnnter 
it  operated  quite  otherwise;  and  as  shortly 
afterwards  he  saw  his  friend  writing;  something 
on  a  strip  of  paper,  be  went  to  him,  and  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  read  these  words : 

"  Why  regardest  thou  the  mote  in  thy  bro- 
ther's eye,  yet  seest  not  the  beam  in  thine  own 
eyer 

"Is  this  meant  for  mel"  asked  he  in  a  low 
but  excited  voice. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  direct  reply. 

The  Judge  took  the  paper,  and  concealed  it 
in  his  breast 

He  was  pale  and  silent,  and  began  to  examine 
himself.  The  rompany  oroke  up;  he  had  pro- 
mised Emelie  to  accompany  her  home;  bat 
now,  while  she,  ftill  of  animation,  jested  with 
several  gentlemen,  and  while  the  servant  drew 
on  her  fur-shoes,  be  stood  silent  and  cold  beside 
her  as  a  pillar  of  ice.  Mrs.  Gunilla  and  the 
Assessor  quarreled  till  the  last  moment  Whilst 
all  this  was  going  on,  Elise  went  quietly  to 
Jacobi,  who  stood  somewhat  apart,  and  said  to 
him  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  wish  to  speak  with  yon 
when  they  are  all  gone ;  I  will  wait  for  you  in 
the  parlour."  Jacobi  bowed;  a  burning  crim- 
son flashed  to  his  cheek;  the  Judge  threw  a 
penetrating  glance  upon  them,  and  passed  his 
hand  over  his  pale  countenance. 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasore,"  cried  Mrs.  Gon- 
illa, speaking  shrilly  and  staccato;  "it  givw 
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ine  great  pleasure  to  see  my  (ellow-ereataiM, 
and  U  i^ves  me  great  pleasure  if  ther  will  see 
me.  If  they  are  not  always  agreeable,  why,  I 
"•m  not  always  agreeable  myself!  Hearts- 
deaiest!  in  this  world  one  most  have  patience 
one  with  another,  and  not  be  everlastiogly  re- 
quiring and  demanding  fiom  others.  For  my 
j>art,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  world,  and  with  my 
own  fellow-creatures,  as  God  has  made  them. 
I  cannot  endure  that  people  should  be  perpetual- 
ly blaming  and  critieis&ig,  and  maldng  sour  fa- 
ces, and  cutting  their  jokes  on  everything,  and 
saying, '  I  will  not  hare  this  I'  and  '  I  wUl  not 
liave  thatl'  and  'I  will  not  haye  it  sol  It  is 
Mly;  it  is  unbearable;  it  is  wearisome;  it  is 
anipidl'  precisely  as  u  they  themselves  only 
were  enduritble,  agreeable,  and  clever  I  No,  I 
bave  learned  better  manners  than  that  It  is 
trae  that  I  have  no  genius,  nor  learning,  nor  tal- 
ents, as  so  many  people  in  our  day  lay  claim  to, 
but  I  have  learned  to  govern  mysel£" 

During  this  moral  lecture,  and  endeavouring 
all  the  time  to  overpower  it,  the  Assessor  ex- 
'daimed,  "  And  can  yon  derive  the  least  pleas- 
ure from  your  hormle  social  liftl  No,  that 
70U  cannot !  What  is  social  life,  but  a  strIA  to 
get  into  the  world  in  order  to  discover  that  the 
world  is  unbearable  1  but  a  scheming  and  la- 
bouring to  get  invited,  (o  he  offended  and  put 
out  of  sorts  if  not  invited ;  and  if  invited,  to 
complain  of  weariness  and  vexation  1  llius 
people  bring  a  mass  of  folks  together,  and  wish 
-ihem — at  Jericho  I  and  all  this  strift  only  to  get 
poorer,  more  out  of  humour,  more  out  of  health ; 
in  one  word,  to  get  the  exact  poailioD,  vis-d-vis, 
of  happiness!  See  there!  Adieu,  Adieu  I  When 
4he  ladies  take  leave,  they  never  have  done." 

"  There  is  not  one  single  word  of  tm^h  in  all 
that  you  have  said,"  was  the  last  but  laughing 
salutation  of  Mrs.  Onoilla  to  the  Assessor,  as, 
accompanied  by  th«  Candidate,  she  leA  the  door. 
The  Judge,  too,  was  gone;  and  Eiise,  left  alone, 
betook  herself  to  the  parlour. 

Suddenly  quick  steps  were  heard  behind  her 
— she  thought  "  Jacobi" — tamed  rotmd  and  saw 
ber  husband;  but  never  before  had  she  seen  him 
looking  as  then;  there  was  an  excitement,  an 
^tation,  in  his  countenance  that  terrified  her. 
He  threw  his  arm  violently  round  ber  waist, 
jiveted  his  eyes  upon  her  with  a  glance  that 
seemed  as  if  it  would  penetrate  into  her  inmost 

SOQl. 

"  Ernst,  be  calm !"  whispered  she,  deeply 
ooved  by  his  state  of  mind,  the  cause  of  which 
*be  imagined.  He  seized  her  hand  and  pressed 
it  to  bis  (brehead— it  was  damp  and  cold ;  the 
next  moment  he  was  gone. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  Candidate. 

Wine  and  love,  and  excited  expectation,  had 
•o  inflamed  the  imagination  of  the  young  man, 
that  he  haidly  knew  what  he  did — whetner  he 
walked,  or  whether  he  flew;  and  more  than 
«nce,  in  descending  the  stairs,  had  he  nearty 
precipitated  tin,  Oonilla,  who  exclaimed  with 
kindnesa,  bm  some  little  astoniahmeDt,  "God 
preserve  me!  I  cannot  Imagine,  heart's.dear- 
est,  how  either  yon  or  I  walk  to-night  I  See, 
now  again,  all's  going  mad  I  No,  I  thuk  you, 
III  take  eare  of  mywdC  I  think  I  ean  go  safe 
by  myselC    I  can  hold  by " 

"  A  thousand  times  pardon,"  intermpted  the 
Candidate,  whilst  he  pressed  Mrs.  Gonilla's  arm 
tightly;  "it  is  all  myiault.  But  now  we  will 
safely  and  magnificently;  I  was  a  little 


I  "Dizzy!"  repeated  she.  " Heart's-dearosL 
we  should  take  care  on  that  very  account;  one 
should  take  care  of  one's  head  as  well  as  one^ 
heart,  or  every  thing  will  fare  worse  than  it  baa 
now  fared  with  ns!    He,  be,  he  I    But  listen  to 


me,  my  friend,"  said  Mrs.  Gunilla,  suddenly  be- 
coming ver 
and  that  is- 


coming  very  grave:  "I  will  tell  yon  one 


uy  De- 
thing, 


tizxj 


"  Your  Honour,  pardon  me,"  interrupted  he, 
"but  I  think— I  feel  rather  unwell— I— there, 
now  we  are  at  your  door !  Pardon  me  I"  ana 
the  Candidate  tumbled  upstairs  again. 

In  the  hall  of  the  Franks'  dwelling,  he  drew 
breath.  The  thought  of  the  mysterious  meeting 
with  Elise  filled  h&  at  the  same  time  with  joy 
and  nneasiness.  He  could  not  collect  his  be- 
wildered  thoughts,  and  with  a  wildly- beating 
heart  went  into  the  room  where  Elise  awaiud 
him. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  her  wnite  lovely  figun 
standiiig  in  the  magical  lamplight,  his  mulbe. 
came  intoxicated,  and  he  was  just  about  to  throw 
himself  at  her  ftet,  when  Elise,  hastily  and  with 
digninr,  drew  back  a  few  paces. 

"  listen  to  me,  Jacobi,"  said  she,  with  trem- 
bling but  earnest  voice. 

«  Listen  to  yon  !"  said  he,  passionately—"  Oh, 
that  I  might  listen  to  yon  tor  ever !— Oh,  that 

"  Silence  i"  interrupted  Elise,  with  » severity 
very  unusual  to  her;  "not  one  wwd  more  of 
this  kind,  or  our  cooveisation  is  at  an  end,  and 
we  are  separated  for  ever  I" 

"Good  heavens  I"  exclaimed  Jacob],  "what' 
have——" 

"  I  beseech  yon,  listen  to  me  I"  continued 
Elise;  "tell  me,  Jacobi,  have  I  given  you  occa- 
sion to  think  thus  lightly  of  Qie  1" 

Jacobi  started.  "  What  a  question  I"  said  he, 
stammering  and  pale. 

"Nevertheless,^'  continued  Elise,  with  emotion, 
"I  must  have  done  so;  your  behaviour  to  me 
this  evening  has  proved  it  Could  you  think, 
Jacobi,  that  I,  a  wife,  the  mother  of  many  chil- 
dren, could  permit  the  sentiment  which  yon  have 
been  so  thoughtless  as  to  avow  this  evening  1 
could  you  imagine  that  it  would  not  occasion  me 
great  nneasiness  and  pain  1  Indeed,  It  is  so,  Ja- 
cobi;  I  fear  that  yon  have  gone  sadly  wrong; 
and  if  I  myself,  through  any  want  of  circnmspec- 
tioD  in  my  conduct,  have  assisted  thereto,  may 
God  forgive  me  I  You  havB  punished  me  for  it, 
Jacobi — have  ptmished  me  Ibr  the  regard  I  have 
'felt  and  shown  to  yoa;  and  if  I  now  must  break 
a  connexion,  which  I  hoped  would  gladden  my 
life,  it  is  your  own  fault.  Only  one  more  suon 
glance— one  more  such  declaration,  as  yon  have 
made  this  evening,  and  yon  mnst  remove  from 
this  honse." 

The  crimson  of  shame  and  Indignation  burned 
on  Jaeobi's  cheek.  "  In  truth,"  said  he, "  I  have 
not  deserved  such  severity." 

"Ah!  examine  yourself,  Jacobi,"  said  she, 
"  and  yon  will  iudgejrourself  more  severely  than 
I  have  done.  You  say  you  love  me,  Jacobi,  and 
yak  do  not  dread  to  diestroy  the  peace  and  hap> 
piness  of  my  life.  Alreaay,  perbqis,  are  poi- 
sonons  tongues  in  activity  against  me.  I  have 
seen  this  evening  glances  directed  upon  me  and 
upon  you,  which  were  not  mild:  and  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  awakened  in  my  husband's  soul, 
which  never  ought  to  have  been  awakened  there. 
You  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  a  bouse,  into 
which  you  were  received  with  friendship  and  roa. 
fidenee.    But  I,  know."  continued  she,  mildly, 
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"  at  ^n  have  not  inteDded  anythine  criminal ; 
BO  bad  ioteolioDS  have  guided  jrour  behaviour ; 
iblljr  only  has  led  you  to  treat  so  lightly  that  te- 
lationihip  which  is  the  h<Aest  on  earth.  You 
have  not  reflected  wrionsly  enough  on  your  life, 
or  your  doty  and  your  situation,  in  this  family." 

Jacobi  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  a 
■Oong  emotion  asfitated  lum. 

"  And  Ernst,"  again  began  Elise,  with  warmth 
and  yet  greater  feeling,  "  what  an  excellent  hus- 
band he  is— scarcely  tvu  he  his  equal— Jacotu.the 
■Bvionr  of  my  child— my  younf  triend !  I  would 
not  have  spoken  thus  to  you  if  I  had  not  had  great 
fikith  on  your  better — your  nobler  self;  if  Ihad 
not  hoped  to  have  wob  a  friend  in  you — a  friend 
for  my  whole  life,  for  myself  and  Ernst.  Oh, 
Jaoobi,  listen  to  my  prayer  1  you  are  throw 
,  among  people  who  are  willing  from  their  very 
liearts  to  be  your  fneads  1  Act  so  that  we  may 
love  and  highly  esteem  yon;  and  do  not  change 
into  grief  that  hearty  good  will  which  «re  both 
ieel  for  you  I  Combat  against,  nay,  banish  from 
Tonr  heart,  every  foolish  sentiment  which  you, 
tot  a  moment,  have  cherished  for  me.  Consider 
me  as  a  sister — as  a  mother!— Yes,"  continued 
ahe,  pausing  over  this  word,  and  half  propheti- 
cally, "  perhaps  you  may  even  yet  call  me  moth- 
er ;  and  if  you  will  show  me  love  and  faith,  Ja- 
eobi,  as  jou  hare  said,  I  will  aqpept  it — from  my 
ton  I  O,  Jacobi  I  if  you  would  deserve  my  bless- 
ing, and  ray  eternal  gratitude,  be  a  faithful  friend, 
a  good  instructor  oimy  boy,  my  Henrik!  Your 
talents  as  a  teacher  are  of  no  common  kind. 
Your  heart  is  good — your  imderstanding  is  ca- 
pable of  the  noblest  cultivation — your  path  is 
open  before  you  to  all  that  makes  man  most  es- 
timable end  most  amiable.  Oh  I  turn  not  away 
from  it,  Jacobi — tread  this  path  with  Ernst — " 

"Say  not  another  word!"  exclaimed  JacobL 
"  Ob,  I  see  all  I  forgive  me,  angelic  Eli-«  I  I  will 
do  all,  everything,  in  order  to  deserve  your  es- 
teem and  fnendsnip.  Yoa  have  penetrated  my 
keart— yon  have  changed  it  I  shall  become  a 
better  roan.  Bnt  tell  me  that  you  forgive  me— 
that  yoa  can  be  my  friend,  and  that  yon  willl" 

Jacobi,  in  the  height  of  his  excitement,  had 
thrown  himself  on  his  knee  before  her;  Elise 
abo  was  deeply  affected;  tears  streamed  from 
Iter  eyes,  while  she  extended  her  hand  to  him, 
and  bending  over  him  said,  from  the  very  depths 
cfher  heart,  "Your  friend  for  ever  I" 

Calmly,  and  with  eheerful  countenances,  both 
laised  themselves ;  bat  an  involuntary  shudder 
passed  throagb  her  as  she  saw  her  husband 
standing  in  the  room,  with  a  pale  and  stem  coim- 
tenance. 

Jacobi  went  towards  him:  "Judge  Frank," 
said  he,  with  a  firm  but  bumble  voice,  "  yoa  be- 
kold  hen  a—" 

"Silence, Jacobi r*  intermpted  Elise, quickly: 
"yoa  need  not  blush  on  accoimt  of  your  bendeo 
knee,  nor  is  any  explanation  needful.  It  is  not, 
is  it,  Ernst  1"  continued  sh|,  with  the  undaunted 
freshness  of  innocence:  "you  desire  no  explana- 
tion ;  you  believe  roe  when  I  say,  that  Jaoobi 
now,  more  than  ever,  deserves  yonr  friendship. 
A  bond  is  formed  between  us  Aree,  which,  as  I 
k>pe,  nothing  will  disturb,  and  no  poisonous 
tongue  censure.    Yoa  believe  me,  Ernst  1" 

"Yes,"  said  he,  giving  her  bis  hand;  "if  I 
eoald  not,  then — "  he  did  not  finish  the  sentence, 
bat  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  stem  expression  im- 
Doveably  on  her.  "  I  will  speak  with  you,"  said 
be,  after  a  roomeat,  and  m  a  calmer  voice. 
"Good  night,  Mr.  Jacobi." 


Jacobi  bowed,  withdrew  a  few  steps,  and  the4 
retamad:  "Judge  Frank,"  said  he,  in  a  voict! 
wkich  showed  tbe  excitement  of  his  feelings^ 
"give  me  your  hand ;  I  will  deserve  your  friend* 
ship." 

The  outstretched  band  was  grasped  firmly  and 
powerfliUy,  and  Jacobi  left  the  room  in  haste. 

"Come  here,  Elise,"  said  tbe  Judge  wifli 
warmth,  leading  bis  wufe  to  the  sofa,  and  enclo- 
sing her  in  his  arms.  "  Speakto  mej  Tell  me, 
has  anything  in  nfy  bettavlotir  of  late  turned  yoOr 
heart  Irom  me  1" 

£Uise'»  head  sunk  upon  the  breast  of  her  hus- 
band, and  she  was  sileat.  "Ah,  Ernst t"  saiii 
she  at  length,  with  a  painful  sieh,  "  I  also  am  dis- 
satisfied with  myself  But,'°added  she,  mote 
cheerfully,  "  when  I  lean  myself  on  you  thus,, 
when  I  hear  your  heart  beating,  and  know  what 
is  within  that  heart,  then,  Ernst,  I  feel  how  I  love 
—bow  I  believe  on  you !  Then  I  reproach  my- 
self with  being  so  w«ak,  so  nnthanklul,  so  reaay 
to  take  offence  I  Oh,  Ernst  I  love  me,  look  on  tne 
always  as  now,  then  life  will  be  bright  to  me; 
then  shall  I  have  strength  to  overcome  all — even 
my  own  weakness;  then  I  shall  feel  that  only  a 
cloud,  only  a  shadow  of  mist,  and  no  reality  can 
come  between  us.  But  now  all  is  vanished} 
now  I  can  lay  open  to  you  all  tbe  innermost  loop- 
holes Of  my  heart— can  tell  you  all  my  weak- 
nesses— " 

"  Be  sU'U,  be  still  now,"  said  the  Judge,  witk 
a  bright  and  affectionate  look,  and  laying  bis  hand 
on  ber  mouth.  "  I  have  more  tailings  man  you ; 
but  I  am  awake  now.  Weep  not,  Elise;  let  m» 
kiss  away  your  tears  I  Do  yon  not  feel,  as  I  do 
now,  that  all  is  right  7  Do  we  not  believe  in  tbe 
Eternal  Good,  and  do  we  not  believe  in  each  oth- 
erl  IM  us  forgive  and  foi^t,  and  have  peace  ' 
together.  Some  time,  when  the  error  of  this  time 
has  in  some  measure  passed  from  our  remem- 
brance, we  will  talk  it  over,  and  wonder  how- it 
ever  came  between  us.  Notir,  all  is  so  bright  be* 
tween  us,  and  we  both  of  ns  see  our  way  cleariy. 
Our  errors  will  serve  us  for  warnings.  Where- 
fore do  we  live  in  the  world,  unless  to  become 
better  1  Look  at  me,  Eli.«e.  Are  you  friendly 
towards  me  1    Can  yon  have  confidence  in  m«  1* 

"  I  can !  I  have  I"  said'  she ;  "  there  is  not  a 
grain  of  dust  any  longer  between  us," 

"Then  we  are  one!"  said  he,  with  a  joyfbl 
voice.  "  Let  us,  then,  in  God's  name,  go  thus 
togsther  through  life.  What  be  has  united,  let 
no  man,  no  accident,  nothing  In  this  world,  sep- 
arate I" 

Night  came ;  but  light  bad  arisen  in  the  bteast 
both  of  husband  and  wife. 


Tbe  fruit  of  disanion  is  commonly  thoms  and 
thistles,  but  it  may  likewise  bear  seed  for  tbe  gi*- 
nary  of  heaven. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
jicen. 

Wasir  Jaoebi  entered  his  room,  he  fopnd  » 
letter  lying  on  the  table  near  his  bed.  He  rec- 
ognised tbe  handwriting  as  that  of  Judge  Franfc 
and  quickly  opened  it.  A  bank-note,  of  consid 
erable  value,  fell  out ;  and  the  letter  contained 
the  following  words : 

"  Yon  are  indebted  to  several  persons  in  the 
city,  Jacobi,  with  whom  I  wish,  for  your  own 
salip,  that  you  should  have  a*  little  to  do  as 
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WMitn,  70a  wBl  fiad  the  meana  «f 
MtiafyiiiK  their  denHuida.  Reeeive  it  as  from  a 
pateTital  fneod,  wbu  ainoerely  wishes  jou  to  re- 
gaid  him  as  sack,  and  wto  embiaoes  with  pleas- 
ure an  opportunity  of  making  an  acknowledg- 
SDfait  to  the.  friend  and  ioBtnwlor  of  bis  chil- 
dren. To  the  preaenrer  of  ny  ehild  I  abaU  al- 
wajrs  Temain  indebted ;  but  abouid  ymi  demre 
anythiuft  or  need  anything,  do  sat  apply  to  aiqr 
other  than 

"Tenrfrind, 

"B.  Pbimk." 

"Be!  and  he,  too!"  onlanned  Jacobi, deep- 
ly agitated.  "O,  the  kried,  noUe,  exeeUent 
mui !  ifi  I— I  shall,  I  will  beeome  worthy  of 
liim!  Fiom  lUs  day  tewaid  I  am  another 
peiaon !" 

He  preased  the  letter  to  his  brent,  and  look- 
ad  ap  to  the  star-lighted  hwven  with  aUent  bat 

MTTOBt  TOWa. 


CHAPTER  Xil. 
Twa  Goas. 

LtwM  has  Its  raomeota  of  Arengtb  and  bleom ; 
lis  bri^t  momenta  of 'inspiration,  in  whieb  the 
human  artist,  the  painter  of  earthly  life,  seises 
on,  and  otters  what  is  purest,  most  beantiftd 
and  divine.  If^  in  our  boman  liiis,  we  acted  only 
then ;  if  then  all  sacrifices  were  made,  all  tio- 
toriea  won,  there  would  be  hot  little  difficulty  in 
life.  Bnt  the  difficult  part  is  10  preserve,  throngh 
a  long  coarse  of  years,  the  flame  which  has  been 
kindled  by  inspiration  only ;  to  preaenre  It  while 
the  storms  come  and  go,  while  the  everlasting 
dost-raia  of  the  moment  foUa  and  faOa ;  to  jfe- 
•erre  it  still  and  nnifimn,  mid  the  nnmrying 
efaaoging  of  onTaried  days  and  nigiiM.  To  do 
tiUa,  strength  irom  abore  is  reqoiied ;  repeated 
draughts  from  the  foantaia  of  inspiration,  both 
lor  the  great  and  the  small — for  all!labourers-on 
aarth. 

It  was  the  good  fbrtme  of  Emat  and  Elise 
that  they  knew  this ;  and  knew,  also,  how  to 
make  it  available  to  them.  On  this  accoont 
they  socceeded  more  and  more  in  cooqoering 
thev  natoral  failings ;  on  this  aoeoimt  they  came 
BOtrer  to  each  other  by  avery  hMle  step,  which 
.  IB  itself  is  so  nnobsenrafale,  bat  which  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  twines  so  firmly  and  lovingly  t»- 
■ether  the  hnmen  heart  and  life,  aad  whi^  nmj 
be  contained  in  the  mbiiie— n^^oni  for  mutual 
JmetinalitMt,  rtgMrd/tr  mmtuml  inUretti. 

Throogh  thia  new-born  intimaey  of  heart,  tfaia 
•trengthening  and  pure  affection,  Elise  aasumad 
a  seoore  and  noUe  standing  with  regard  to  Jv 
oobt  Her  heart  was  vanqoished  hy  no  weak- 
ness, even  when  she  saw  string  expressed  in 
his  youthfhl  conntenaace  ;  say,  she  remained 
firm,  evea  when  she  saw  ibat  his  health  was 
giving  way,  and  only  beaoaght  tor  bosband  to 
name  an  earlier  day  for  his  and  Hemik's  depar- 
tore,  in  which  her  husband's  wish  accorded  with 
her  own.  She  found  him  now  by  her  side  like 
%  good  aagel,  gentle,  yet  strong.  No  wonder 
was  it,  therefore,  that,  to  4ry  him,  EHse  went 
fiarward  sacoessfolly ;  no  wonder  was  it,  there- 
fore, that  from  the  firm  conduct  of  her  husband, 
and  (rom  the  contem|tetion  of  the  good  onder- 


standing  whieb  existed  between  then,  the  whis-~ 
pered  blame,  which  had  already  begun  to  get 
abroad  at  their  expense,  died  of  itself,  like  & 
flame  wanting  nonriehaaeot. 

Of  Judge  Frank's  "old  fl^ne,'"  which  Eliaa 
had  feared  so  much,  we  must  relMa  how  that 
she  found  herself  so  wounded,  and  so  cooled 
likewise,  by  the  ice-cold  behavioar  of  her  fomer 
adorer,  that  she  quickly  left  the  city,  harinf 
ahaadoaed  idl  thoughts  of  settling  there. 

"life  there,  w<mid  be  too  miiform  for  me, 
wonM  possess  too  little  interest,"  said  riie, 
yawning,  to  the  Judge,  who  was  warmly  coun-      * 
selling  her  return  either  to  France  or  Italy. 

■•  In  our  good  North  %e  matt  find  that  which 
can  give  interest  and  enjoyment  to  life  in  our- 
selves and  our  own  means,— from  our  families,     , 
tnm  oar  own  breasts." 

"She  ie  extiemelybeaotHhl  and  teteresting," 
said  Elisev  with  a  kindly  feeling  towards  her 
when  she  was  gone.  The  Judge  made  no  re- 
ply, nor  was  he  ever  heard  to  spMk  again  of  this 
bto  fomer  betoved  one. 

Days  went  by.  The- Judge  had  nftich  to  do. 
BHse  occnpied  herself  with  her  Kttle  girls,  and 
the  Candidate  With  Henrik  and  bis  own  Btudieo. 

The  ehildren  grew  like  asparagus  in  June, 
and  their  fitther  rejoiced  over  them.  "Little 
Louise  wiR  grow  over  all  our  heads,"  prophe- 
sied he  DMny  a  time ;  and  when  he  heard  Eva's 
playing  "Malhrook  s'en  va-t-en  guerre,"  on  the 
piano,  his  masical  sense  awoke,  and  he  would 
observe  to  his  wife,  "  Has  not  Eva  already  a 
great  deal  of  feeling  in  mnsict" 

The  evenings,  on  which  dl  the  members  of     ' 
the  ftimBy  assembled,  assumed   eonstantly  a 
hvdier  and  'more  comfortable  character  for  ev- 
ery one ;  often  they  jriayed  and  danced  with  tiie 
obiidren. 

The  ehildren !  What  a  world  of  pleasure  and 
pain  do  they  not  bring  with  them  into  a  house  * 
of  a  truth  all  is  net  of  as  rosy  a  hue  as  their 
cheeks.  Elise  disoovered  that  in  her  children 
wbieh  was  net  always  exactly  good.  "  Do  to- 
others what  thou  wooldst  that  they  should  do 
to  thee."  "  Patience  is  a  good  root."  "Yoa 
do  not  see' that  your  father  and  mother  do  so- 
and  so."  The  standing,  customary  speeches 
whieh  have  gene  throogh  the  world  from  the 
time  when  "  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,"  down 
to  the  present  day,  and  which  to  the  very  end 
of  time  will  be  ever  in  use,— together  with  as- 
sorances  to  the  children,  whenever  they  were 
punished,  that  all  ttiis  was  done  ibr  their  bene- 
fit, and  that  the  time  wonld  come  when  they 
wmM  be  thsnkibi  for  it-^which  the  children 
very  seldom,  if  ever,  believe — ^thist^ititen-of  the- 
world  patiiarehal  household-fare,  which  waa 
dedl  out  in  the  femily  of  the  Franks,  as  in  everj 
other  worthy  fhmily,— did  not  always  produe* 
its  proper  eShct. 

Perhaps  Bhse  troubled  heraetf  too  tanri^ 
sometimes  about  the  perpetual  recurrence  <^ 
the  8«ne  fault,— -perhaps  she  calculated  too  lit- 
tle on  the  invisible  but  sun-like  afltl  powerful 
induence  of  paternal  love  on  her  little  human 
plants.  Tine  it  is  that  she  had  great  anxiety 
on  their  account,  and  that  the  development  and 
fntore  prospects  of  her  daughters  awoke  muck 
disquiet  aad  trouble  in  her  mind. 

One  day  when  such  thoughts  had  troubled  her 
more  than  usual,  she  felt^the  necessity  of  a  prn- 
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■ieKt  abd,  in  thia  respect,  experieaoed  female 
Aieod,  to  whom  she  could  open  faer  mind. 

"  BiiMt,"  said  she  to  her  kusband,  as  he  pre- 
pared himself  to  go  out  immediately  after  din-, 
jier,  "  I  shall  go  below  for  a  few  minutes  to 
Evelina,  but  I  will  be  back  again  by  the  live 
you  return." 

"Don't  trouble  yourself  about  that,  Elise," 
.•aid  he  ;  "  remain  as  long  as  you  like,  I'll  fetch 
yon.  Take  my  arm,  and  let  us  go  down  to- 
gether, that  I  may  see  exactly  whence  I  must 
fetch  you." 


CHAPTER  Jan. 

A  UTTLB  BDDOATIOIf  AHD  ComS  OOIUITTU. 

As  Elise  entered  Eyelina's  room,  Pyirhna 
«fnag,  bariung,  towards  her,  and  wagging  his 
iaO.  Mrs.  Oonilla  was  there,  and  she  and  the 
kosteas  emulated  each  other  in  welooming  their 
friend. 

"  Nay  I  best-beloTed,  that  is  charming !"  ex- 
idalaed  Mas.  Gonilla,  emhracing  Elise  cordial- 
Jyi  "Now,  how  does  the  little  ladyl— some- 
ipkat  i»le ! — somewhat  out  of  spirits,  I  fancy  I 
I  will  tell  you  confidentially  that  we  shall  pre- 
sently get  some  magnificent  coffee^  which  will 
cheer  her  up." 

Evelina  took  Elise's  band,  and  looked  kindly 
and  sympathising  at  het  with  her  oahn,  sensible 
4yes.  Pyrrbus  touched  her  foot  gently  with  his 
BOSS,  in  order  to  call  her  attention,  and  then 
seating  himself  on  his  hind'legs  before  her,  be- 
gan growling,  which  was  his  mode  of  expressing 
his  sympathy  also.  Elise  laughed,  and  she  and 
Mrs.  UitoUla  vied  with  each  other  in  caressing 
tbe  little  animal. 

"  Ah,  let  me  sit  down  here  and  chat  with  you, 
where  every  thing  seems  so  kind,"  said  Elise, 
in  reply  to  Evelina's  glanoe,  which  spoke  such 
a  kind  'how  do  you  do  I'  *'  Let  me  sit  with  yon 
here  where  all  is  so  quiet  and  so  comfortable. 
I  do  not  know  how  you  manage,  Evelina,  but  it 
ae>m«  to  me  as  if  ttie  air  in  your  room  were 
clearer  than  elsewhere ;  whenever  I  come  to 
yon  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  entered  a  little  tern- 
pie  of  peace." 

"Yes,  and  so  it  seems  to  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Oonilla. 

"  Yes,  thank  God,'  said  Evelina,  amiling,  but 
with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  "  here  is  peace  1" 

"And  at  our  little  lady's,  the  young  folks 
niae  dust  sometimes  in  the  temper,  as  well  as 
in  the  rootos,"  said  Mrs.  Onnilla,  with  facetioos- 
ness.  "  WeU,  well,"  added  she,  by  way  of  eon- 
aolation,  "  every  thing  has  its  time,  and  all  dust 
will  in  time  Uy  itself,  only  have  patience." 

"  Ah,  teach  me  that  best  thing,  Aunt,"  said 
Eliae,  "  for  I  am  come  here  precisely  with  the 
jMpe  of  gaining  some  wisdom — I  need  it  so 
mach.  But  where  are  your  dau^iter*  to-day, 
Evelina  1" 

"  They  are  gone  to-day  to  one  of  their  friends," 
replied  she,  '*  to  a  little  festival,  which  they  have 
long  anticipated  with  pleasure ;  and  I  also  ex- 
jiect  to  have  my  share,  fnim  their  relation  of  it 
to  me." 

"  Ah !  teach  me,  Evelina,"  said  ISise,  "  how 

I  can  make  my  daughters  as  amiable,  as  good, 

and  as  happy,  as  your  Laura  and  Karie.    I  con- 

•  tea  that  it  is  the  anxiety  for  the  toinging  up  of 


my  danghters  whidi  met  makes  me  uneasy, 
and  which  lies  so  heavy  on  my  heart  this  very 
day.  I  distrust  my  own  ability — my  own  know- 
ledge, rightly  to  form  their  minds — rightly  lo 
unfold  them." 

"  Ah,  education,  education !"  said  Mrs.  Oon- 
illa angrily;  "people  are  everlastingly  crying 
out  now  for  education.  One  never  can  bear 
any  thing  now  but  about  education.  In  my 
youth  I  never  heard  talk  of  education ;  never- 
theless, a  man  was  a  man  in  those  days  for  all 
that.  Bat  now,  ever  since  U  tiari  iuu  have 
poshed  themselves  so  much  forward,  have 
made  so  much  of  themselves,  and  have  eateeot- 
ed  themselves  as  something  exclusive  in  the 
world  with  their  education — now  tbe  whole 
world  cries  out,  ■  educate !  educate !'  Ye^  in- 
deed, they  even  tell  us  now  that  we  should  e^ 
oeate  the  maid-servants.  I  pray  Ood  to  dis- 
pense with  my  living  in  the  time  when  maid- 
servants are  educated ;  I  should  have  to  wait 
on  myself  then,  instead  of  their  waiting  on  me. 
Yes,  yes !  things  are  going  on  towards  that 
point  at  a  pretty  pass,  that  I  can  promise  you ! 
Already  they  read  Frithiof  and  Axel ;  and  be- 
fore one  is  aware,  one  shall  hear  them  talk  of 
'husband  and  wife,'  and  'wife  and  husband,* 
and  that  they  Ihncy  themselves  '  to  be  vines, 
which  most  wither  if  they  are  not  supported,' 
and  of  ■saerifloes,'  and  other  such  affecting 
things,  ontil  they  become  quite  incapable  of 
cleaning  a  room,  or  scouring  a  kettle.  Yea, 
indeed,  there  wo«ild  be  a  pretty  management  in 
the  wortd  with  all  their  education !  It  is  a 
frenzy,  a  madness,  with  this  education.  It  is 
horrible !"  / 

The  longer  Mrs.  Ounilla  talked  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  more  excited  she  became. 

Elise  and  Evelina  laughed  heartily,  and  then 
declared  that  they  themselves,  as  belonging  to  the 
titri-itat,  must  take  edncation,  nay,  even  the 
education  of  maid-servants,  under  their  protec- 
tion. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Onnilla,  impatiently,  "  you 
make  all  so  artistical  and  entangled  with  your 
education ;  and  yoa  cram  the  heads  of  children 
full  of  such  a  many  things,  that  they  never  get 
them  quite  straight  all  the  days  of  their  life.  In 
my  youth,  peo^  learned  to  speak  'the  Ian- 
goage,'  as  the  French  was  then  called,  just  sot 
ficient  to  ex|dam  a  motto ;  enough  of  drawing 
to  copy  a  pattern,  and  music  enough  to  play  a 
cmtre  dtau*  if  it  were  wanted ;  but  they  did  not 
learn,  aa  now,  to  gabble  about  every  thing  in 
the  world ;  hot  they  tamed  to  think,  and  if  they 
knew  leas  of  art  and  splendour,  why,  they  had 
the  art  to  direct  themselves,  and  to  keep  the 
worid  in  peace !" 

,"  But,  your  honour,"  said  Evelina,  "  edoea- 
tion  in  its  true  meaning,  as  it  is  anderstood  ia 
our  time,  teaches  us  to  take  a  clearer  view  of 
onrsdves  and  of  the  worid  at  large,  so  that  we 
may  more  correctly  understand  our  own  allott- 
ed station,  estimate  more  properly  that  of  others, 
and,  in  conaeqaenoe,  that  every  'one  may  be 
fitted  for  his  own  station,  and  contented  there- 
with,' " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Oonilla,  "  all  that  may 
be  very  good,  but——"  But  jnst  then  coffee 
came  in,  with  biscuits  and  gingerbread,  which 
made  an  important  diversion  in  tbe  entertain 
mrat,  which  took  a  livelier  eharactft.    Mn. 
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Onnflla  impacted  to  Elise  a  Tarietjr  of  good 
counael  in  the  education  of  children.    $he  re- 
commended a  certain  Orbit  Ptctiw,  which  she 
herself  had  studied  when  a  child,  and  which  be- 
gan with  the  words,  "Come  here,  boy,  and 
learn  wisdom  from  mjr  mouth,"  and  in  which 
one  could  see  clearly  how  the  soul  was  fashion- 
ed, and  how  it  looked.   It  looked  like  a  pancake 
spread  out  on  a  table  round  and  smooth,  with 
all  the  five  senses  properly  numbered.    Mrs. 
Gonilla  assured  EUse,  that  if  her  children  paid 
attention  to  this  picture,  it  would  certainly  un- 
rarel  and  fashion  their  ideas  of  the  human  soul. 
Furthermore,  she  proposed  the  same  educational 
coniae  as  had  been  used  with  such  distinguished 
sucoess  i^on  her  deceased  father,  and  which 
«oneisted  in  erery  boy  being  combed  wth  a  fine 
«omb  every  Saturday,  and  well  whipt,  whilst  an 
ounce  of  English  salt  was  allowed  to  each,  in 
order  to  drive  the  bad  spirits  out  of  him.    Be- 
yond this  they  had,  too,  on  the  same  day,  a  diet 
of  bread  and  beer,  in  which  was  a  dumpling  cal- 
ied  "  Oramraatica,"  so  that  the  boys  might  be 
strengthened  for  the  learning  of  the  following 
week. 

Daring  all  the  merriment  which  these  anec- 
dotes occasioned,  the  Judge  came  in :  delighted 
with  the  merriment,  and  delighted  with  his 
wile,  he  seated  himself  beside  her,  quite  covet- 
ous of  an  hour's  gossip  with  the  ladies.  Mrs. 
GnntUa  served  him  up  the  human  soul  in  the 
Orbit  Pittut,  and  Elise  instigated  her  still  fur- 
ther to  the  relation  of  the  purification  of  the 
boys.  The  Judge  laaghed  at  both  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart,  and  then  the  oonversation 
turned  again  on  the  hard  and  disputable  ground 
of  education ;  all  conceding,  by  general  consent, 
the  insufficiency  of  rules  and  methods  to  make 
it  available. 

Evelina  laid  great  stress  on  the  self-instruc- 
tion of  the  teacher.  "  In  the  degree,"  said  she, 
"in  which  man  developes  in  himself  goodness, 
wisdom,  and  ability,  he  succeeds  commonly  in 
calling  out  these  in  children." 

All  the  little  committee,  withont  exception, 

Sve  their  most  lively  approval ;  and  Elise  felt 
rsclf  quite  refreshed,  anite  strengthened  by 
the  words  which  showed  her  so  clearly  the 
path  to  her  great  object.  She  turned  now, 
therefore,  the  conversation  to  Evelina's  own 
history  and  developement.  It  was  well  known 
that  her  path  through  life  had  been  an  nn- 
nsual  one,  and  one  of  independence,  and  Elise 
>rished  now  to  know  how  she  had  attained  to 
that  serenity  and  refreshing  quiet  which  charac- 
terised her  whole  being.  Evelina  blushed,  and 
wished  to  torn  the  conversation  from  herself; 
not  as  the  Jud^,  with  his  earnest,  cordiality, 
vnited  in  the  wish  of  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Gunilla, 
that  Evelina  would  relate  to  them  some  passages 
in  the  history  of  her  life,  she  acceded,  remark- 
ing only  that  what  she  had  to  relate  was  in  no 
way  extraordinary;  and  then,  after  she  had 
bethought  herself  for  a  moment,  she  began — ad- 
dressing herself  more  especially  to  Euse — the 
Mxrative,  which  we  will  here  designate 

■VBUNa's  HItTOBT. 

Have  yon  ever  been  conscious,  while  listening 
to  a  beautiful  piece  of  music,  of  a  deep  neoes- 
ihy,  an  indescribable  longing,  to  find  in  your 
own  life  a  harmony  like  that  which  you  porceive 

xS 


in  the  tone  1 — if  so^  yon  have  then  an  Idea  of 
the  Suffering  and  the  release  of  my  soul.  I  was 
yet  a  little  child  when,  for  the  first  time,  I  was 
seized  upon  by  this  longing  without  at  that  time 
comprehending  it.  There  was  a  Utile  concert  in 
the  house  of  my  parents:  the  harp,  piano,  horn, 
and  clarionette,  were  played  by  four  distinguish- 
ed artists.  In  one  part  of  the  symphony  the 
instruments  united  m  an  indescribably  sweet 
and  joyous  melody,  in  the  feeling  of  which  my 
childish  soul  was  seized  upon  by  a  strong  delight, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  a  deep  melancholy.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  then  an  understanding 
of  heaven,  and  I  burst  into  tears.  Ah !  the 
meaning  of  these  I  have  learned  since  then. 
Many  such,  and  many  far  more  painful,  tears  ttf 
longing,  have  fallen  upon  the  dark  web  of  my 
life. 

To  what  shall  I  compare  the  picture  of  my 
youtbfol  years  *  All  that  it,  and  many  other 
such  family  pictures  exhibit,  is  unclear,  iodefi- 
nite — in  one  word,  blotted.  It  resemblee  a  duB 
autumn  sky,  with  its  gray,  shapeless,  intermingl. 
ing  cloud-masses ;  full  of  feature  without  ffect 
sion,  of  contour  without  meaning,  of  shadow 
withont  depth,  of  light  without  clearness,  whieh 
80  essentially  distinguish  the  work  of  a  bungler 
from  that  of  a  tme  master. 

My  family  belonged  to  the  middle  classes,  and 
we  were  especially  well  content  to  belong  to  this 
noble  class ;  and  as  we  lived  from  our  rents, 
and  had  no  rank  in  the  state,  we  called  ourselves, 
not  without  some  self-satisfaction,  people  (rf 
rank.  We  eidiibited  a  certain  genteel  indiffe- 
rence towards'  the  kauu  voUe  in  the  citizen  so- 
ciety, not  only  in  words,  but  sometimes  also  in 
action;  yet,  nevertheless,  in  secret  we  were 
highly  flattered  or  wounded  by  all  those  who 
came  in  con^ct  with  ns^vm  this  circle ;  and 
not  unfi«queDtly  too  the  family  conversation 
turned,  quite  accidentally  as  it  were,  on  tli6  sub- 
ject of  its  being  ennobled  on  the  plea  of  the  im- 
portant service  which  our  father  could  render  to 
the  state  in  the  House  of  Knights  ;  and  in  the 
hearts  of  ns  young  girls  it  excited  a  great  piM 
sure  when  we  were  addressed  as  "  my  lady .-' 
farther  than  this,  however,  onr  ambition  did  not 
ascend. 

The  daoghters  of  the  house  were  taught  that . 
all  pomp  and  pleasure  of  this  world  was  only 
vatuty.  that  nothing  was  important  and  worth 
striving  after  but  virtue  and  unblemished  worth ; 
yet  for  all  this,  it  so  happened  that  the  most 
lively  interests  and  endeavours,  and  the  wannest 
wishes  of  the  hearts  of  all,  were  directed  to 
wealth,  rank,  and  worldly  fortune  of  every  kind. 
The  daughters  were  taught  that  in  all  things  the 
will  of  Ood  must  alone  direct  them ;  yet  in  every 
instance  they  were  gnided  by  the  fear  of  man 
They  were  taught  that  beauty  was  nothing,  and 
of  no  value ;  yet  they  were  often  compelled  to 
feel,  and  that  painfully,  in  the  paternal  bouse, 
that  they  were  not  handsome.  They  were  al- 
lowed to  cultivate  some  talents,  and  acquire  some 
knowledge,  but  Ood  forbid  that  they  should  ever 
become  learned  women ;  on  which  account  they 
learned  nothing  thoroughly,  thoigh  in  many  in- 
stances they  pret  mded  to  knowledge,  without 
possessing  anythuig  of  its  spirit,  its  nourishing 
strength,  or  esteeni-inspiring  eiimestness.  But 
above  all  things  they  learned,  and  this  only  mora 
and  more  profoundly  the  more  their  years  ht 
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ereaaed,  that  marriage  was  the  goal  of  their 
being ;  and  in  consequence  wiiereof  (thongfa  this 
waa  neTer  inculcated  in  worda,)  to  esteem  the 
fiiTour  of  man  as  the  highest  happiness,  denying 
all  the  time  that  they  thought  so. 

We  were  three  sisters.  As  children,  it  was 
deeply  impressed  upon  us  that  we  must  love  one 
another ;  but  in  comequence  of  partiality  on  the 
side  of  our  teachers,  in  consequence  of  praise 
and  blame,  rewards  and  punishments,  which 
magnified  little  trifles  into  importance,  envy  and 
bitterness  were  early  sown  among  the  sisters. 
It  was  said  of  my  eldest  sister  and  myself,  that 
we  were  greatly  attached  to  each  other ;  that 
we  could  not  live  asunder.  We  were  given  as 
fltamples  of  sisterly  love ;  and  from  constantly 
hearing  all  this,  we  at  last  came  to  believe  it. 
We  were  compared  to  the  carriage  horses  of  the 
ftmily ;  and  as  we  always,  of  our  own  accord, 
Mated  ourselves  every  day  after  dinner  on  each 
aide  of  oar  good  father,  we  were  caressed  by 
turn,  and  called  Us  oarriage  horses.  Yet,  in 
factfd^e  did  not  pull  together.  My  sister  was 
more  richly  endowed  by  nature  than  I,  and  won 
ftvoar  more  easily.  Never  did  I  envy  human 
beiog  as  I  envied  her,  nntil  in  later  years,  and 
under  altered  circumstances,  I  learned  to  love 
her  rightly,  and  to  rejoice  over  her  advantages. 

We  were  not  very  rich,  and  we  cast  a  philo- 
•ophically  compassionate  glance  upon  all  who 
were  richer  than  we,  who  lived  m  a  more  liberal 
manner,  bad  more  splendid  equipages,  or  who 
dressed  themselves  more  elegantly.  "What 
folly— what  pitiable  vanity!"  aaid  we;  "poor 
people,  who  know  nothing  better !"  We  never 
thought  that  our  philosophy  was  somewhat  akin 
to  the  fox  aad  the  grapes. 

If  we  looked  in  thi^  manner  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  the  great,  we  despised  Ml  more  the 
pleasures  of  the  crowd  (we  ought  to  find  enough 
in  ourselves — ah !  alas !} ;  and  if  even  a  theatri- 
cal piece  was  much  talked  of  and  visited,  we 
had  a  kind  of  pride  in  saying,  with  perfect  in- 
difference, that  we  never  bad  seen  it ;  and  when- 
ever there  was  a  popular  festival,  and  life  crowd 
went  toward  Huga  or  the  Park,  it  was  quite  as 
certain  that  our  calesche — if  it  were  out  at  all 
—would  drive  on  the  road  to  Sabbatsburgh,  or 
in  some  other  direction  equally  deserted  at  the 
time  1  for  aU  which,  we  prided  ourselves  on  our 
philosophy.  Yet  in  our  hearts  we  really  never 
were  happy. 

The  daughters  came  out  into  society.  The 
parents  wished  to  see  them  loved  and  wooed  ; 
the  daughters  wished  it  no  less — but  they  were 
not  handsome — were  dressed  without  any  pre- 
tension. The  parents  saw  very  little  company ; 
and  the  daughters  remained  sitting  at  balls,  and 
were  nearly  unobserved  at  suppers.  Yet  from 
year  to  year  they  slid  on  with  the  stream. 

The  daughters  approached  to  ripened  youth. 
The  parents  wished  them  married ;  they  wished 
it  likewise,  which  was  only  natnral,  especially 
as  at  home  they  were  not  happy  ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  (hat  neither  did  they  themselves  do 
much  to  make  it  pleasant  there.  They  were 
peevish  rnd  dilcobtented — ^no  one  knew  exactly 
what  to  do,  or  what  she  wanted ;  they  groped 
about  as  if  in  a  mist. 

It  is  ciistomaiy  to  hear  unmarried  ladies  say 
that  they  are  sfcisfied  with  their  condition,  and 
do  not  desire  t%  change  it.    la  this  pretension 


there  liea  more  truth  than  people  in  general  bo* 
lieve,  particularly  when  the  lively  feelings  ot- 
early  youth  are  past.  I  have  ofUo  found  it  so ; 
and  above  a|l,  whefever  the  woman,  either  ia 
one  way  or  another,  has  created  for  herself  an 
independent  sphere  of  action,  or  has  found  in  a 
comfortable  home  that  freedom,  and  has  enjoyed 
that  pure  happiness  of  life,  which  true  friendship^ 
true  education,  can  give. 

A  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance  made  what 
was  with  justice  called  a  great  marriage,  althougb 
love  played  but  a  subonlinate  part  As  some 
one  felicitated  her  on  her  happiness,  she  replied, 
quite  calmly,  "  O  yes !  it  is  very  excellent  to 
possess  something  of  one's  own."  People  smiled 
at  her  for  her  thus  lightly  esteeming,  What  was 
universally  esteemed  so  great  a  g(x>d  fortune ; 
but  her  simple  words,  nevertheless,  contain  a 
greot  and  universal  truth.  It  is  this  "  one's 
own,"  in  the  world,  and  in  his  sphere  of  action, 
which  every  man  unavoidably  requires  if  he 
would  develope  his  own  being,  and  win  for  him- 
self independence  and  happiness,  self-esteem, 
and  the  esteem  of  others.  Even  the  nun  has. 
her  cell,  where  she  can  prepare  herself  in  peace 
for  heaven,  and  in  which  she  possesses  her  true 
home.  But  in  social  life,  the  unmarried  womaa 
has  often  not  even  a  little  cell  which  she  can  call 
her  own ;  she  goes  Uke  a  cloud  of  mist  through, 
life,  and  finds  firm  footing  nowhere.  Hence,, 
therefore,  are  there  often  marriages  which  ought 
never  to  have  taken  place,  and  that  deep  longing, 
after  that  deep  quiet  of  the  grave,  which  is  ex- 
perienced by  so  many.  But  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  this,  and  in  times,  in  which  the  middle 
classes  are  so  much  more  enlightened,  it  becomes 
still  less  so  ;  we  need,  indeed,  only  contemplate 
the  mass  of  people  who  strive  for  a  subsistence,, 
the  crowds  of  neglected  and  uncared-for  children 
that  grow  up  in  the  world,  in  order  to  see  that 
whatever  is  one-sided  in  the  view  of  the  destina- 
tion of  woman  vanishes  more  and  more,  auA 
opens  to  her  a  freer  sphere  of  action. 

But  I  return  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  my  own 
life,  one  feature  of  which  I  must  particularly 
mention.  If  young  ladies  of  our  acquaintance 
connected  themselves  by  marriage  with  men 
who  were  rather  above  than  below  thena  ia 
property  and  station,  we  considered  it,  witbont 
exception,  reasonable  and  estimable.  But  if  a 
roan  whose  connexions  and  prospects  were  sim- 
ilar to  our  own,  walked  towards  our  bouse  for  a 
wife,  we  considered  it  great  audacity,  and  treat- 
ed it  accordingly.  We  were  secretly  looking  out 
for  genteeler  and  richer  individuals  than  we. 
N.  B.  This  looking-out  in  the  great  world  is  a 
very  useful  thing,  both  for  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
although  anybody  who  would  be  naive  enough 
to  acknowledge  as  much,  would  not  be  greatly 
in  favour  either  with  those  who  looked-oat,  or 
those  who  did  not. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  spirit,  full  of  living  ener- 
gy was  developed  within  me,  which  woke  me  t» 
a  sease  of  its  after-existence — to  a  sense  of  the 
enslaving  contradictions  in  which  it  moved,  and 
to  the  strong  desire  to  free  itself  from  them. 
As  yet,  however,  I  did  not  nndentand  what  I 
was  to  do  with  my  restless  spirit.'  By  contem- 
plation, however,  of  noble  Works  of  art,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  enigma  of  my  inner  self 
was  solved.  When  I  observed  the  antique  ves- 
tal, so  calm,  so  assured,  and  yet  so  gentle- 
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when  I  saw  how  she  Aood,  self-possessed,  firm, 
mod  aereae— I  bad  a  foretaste  of  the  life  which 
I  Deeded,  and  sought  after,  Smth  outwardly  and 
inwardly,  and  I  wept  tears  of  melancboly  long- 
ing. 

Tortured  by  tbe  distorted  circuinstances(many 
of  wiiicb  I  have  not  mentioned)  under  which  I 
moved  in  my  own  family,  I  began,  as  years  ad- 
vanced, to  eome  in  connexion  with  the  world  in 
«  manner  which,  for  a  temper  lilie  mine,  was 
particularly  dangerous. 

We  have  heanl  of  tbe  daughters  of  the  Haus- 
giebel  family,  who  grew  old  yawning  over  the 
apiniung-wheiel  and  the  weaving-stool ;  but,  bet- 
ter a  thuoaand  times,  to  grow  oM  orer  the  spin- 
ning-wheel and  the  ashes  of  the  coolcing-stove, 
than  to  become  gray  with  artificial  flowers — oh, 
how  artificial ! — in  the  hair,  on  the  benohes  of 
the  ballroom,  or  the  seat  of  the  sopper-r^pm, 
nailing  over  the  worid,  which  smfles  over  us  no 
longer.    This  was  the  case  with  me. 

There  are  miM,  unpretending  beings,  who 
bow  themselves  quietly  under  the  yoke  which 
they  cannot  break;  move,  year  after  year, 
Ihrongb  the  social  circle,  without  any  other  ob- 
ject thiut  to  fill  a  plaoe  there— to  ornament  or  to 
disfigoie  a  walL  Peace  to  such  patient  souls ! 
There,  loo,  aie  joyous,  fresh,  ever  youthful  na- 
tures, who,  even  to  old  age,  and  under  alV  cir- 
cumstancea,  bring  with  them  cheerfulness  and 
■ew  life  into  every  circle  in  which  they  move. 
These  belong  to  social  life,  and  are  its  blessings. 
Many  persons — and  it  is  beautiful  that  it  should 
be  so— are  of  this  description.  I,  however,  be- 
longed neither  to  the  joyous  and  enUvening,  nor 
yet  to  tbe  patient  and  unpretending.  On  this 
account  I  began  to  shun  social  life,  which  occa- 
sioned in  me,  still  more  and  more,  a  mortal  wea- 
riness; yet,  nevertheless,  I  was  driven  into  it, 
to  avoid  the  disquiet  and  discomfort  which  I  ez- 
perieooed  at  home.  I  was  a  labourer  who  eoo- 
eealed  his  desire  for  labour,  who  had  buried  his 
taleot  in  tbe  earth,  as  was  the  hereditary  custom 
of  the  circle  in  which  I  lived. 

The  flower  yields  odour  and  delight  to  man, 
it  nourishes  the  insect  with  its  sap ;  the  dew- 
drop  gives  strength  to  the  leaf  on  which  it  falls. 
In  the  relationships  in  which  I  lived,  I  was  less 
than  the  flower  or  the  dew-drop;  a  being  en- 
dowed with  power  and  with  an  immortal  soul ! 
But  1  awoke  at  the  right  time  to  a  conscious- 
uma  of  my  position.  I  say  at  the  right  time, 
because  there  may  be  a  time  when  it  is  too  late. 
There  is  a  time  when,  under  the  weight  of  long, 
weariaome  years,  tbe  human  soul  has  become 
infleuble,  and  has  na  longer  the  power  to  raise 
itaelf  from  the  slough  into  which  it  has  sunk. 

I  felt  how  I  was  deteriorating;  I  felt  clearly 
how  the  unemployed  and  uninterested  life  which 
I  led,  nourished,  day  after  day,  new  weeds  in  tbe 
waste  field  of  my  sooL  Curiosity,  a  desire  for 
gossip,  an  inclination  to  malice  and  scandal,  and 
an  increasing  irriubility  of  tempo-,  began  to  get 
possession  of  a  mind  which  nature  had  endowexl 
with  too  great  a  desire  for  action  fiir  it  blame- 
lessly  to  vegetate  through  a  piusive  life,  as  so 
many  can.  Ah !  if  people  live  without  an  object, 
they  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  outside  of  active 
life,  which  gives  strength  to  the  inward  oeoupa- 
bon,  even  if  no  noble  endeavour,  or  sweet 
friendship,  give  that  claim  to  daily  life  which 
makes  it  occasionally,  at  least,  a  joy  to  live ; 


disquiet  rages  fiercely  and  tnmultuoosly  in  the 
human  breast,  undermining  health,  temper,  good- 
ness, nay,  even  the  quiet  of  conscience,  and 
conjuring  up  all  the  spirits  of  darkness :  so  does 
the  corroding  rust  eat  into  tbe  steel-plate,  and 
deface  its  clear  mirror  with  a  tracery  of  disor- 
dered caricatures. 

I  once  read  these  wotds  of  that  many-sided 
thinker,  Stefl^iin :  "  He  who  has  no  employment 
to  which  he  gives  himself  with  true  earnestness, 
which  he  does  not  love  as  mnoh  as  himself,  has 
not  discovered  the  true  ground  on  which  Chris- 
tianity brings  forth  fniit.  Such  an  occupation 
becomes  a  quiet  and  consecrated  temple  in  all 
hours  of  affliction,  in  which  tbe  Saviour  pouts 
out  his  blessing ;  it  unites  us  with  other  meii, 
so  that  we  can  sjrmpathize  iu  their  feelings,  and 
makes  our  actions  and  our  wills  administer  to 
their  wants ;  it  teaches  us  to  know  our  own  eii^ 
cnmacribed  condition,  and  rightly  to  weigh  tha 
worth  of  others.  It  is  tbe  true,  firm,  and  flnit- 
bearing  ground  of  real  Christianity." 

These  words  came  like  a  breath  of  ^  o* 
glowing  sparks.  A  light  was  kindled  in  nqr 
soul,  and  I  knew  now  what  I  wanted,  and  what 
I  ought  to  do.  After  I  had  well  considered  aH 
this  with  myself,  I  spoke  with  my  parents,  and 
opened  my  whole  heart  to  them.  They  were 
surprised,  opposed  me,  and  besought  me  to  think 
better  of  it.  I  bad  foreseen  this ;  but  as  I  ad- 
hered firmly  and  decidedly  to  my  wishes,  they 
surprised  me  by  their  kindness. 

I  was  very  fond  of  children  ;  my  plan  was, 
therefore,  to  begin  boasekeeping  for  myseIC  and 
to  undertake  some  work  or  occupation  which 
should,  by  degrees,  enable  me  to  take  two  or 
three  children,  for  whom  I  wouM  provide,  whom 
I  would  educate,  and  altogether  adopt  as  my- 
own.  I  was  well  persuaded  that  I  needed  many 
of  the  qualifications  which  make  a  good  teacher ; 
but  I  hoped  that  that  new  fountain  of  activitjr 
would,  as  it  were,  give  to  my  whole  being  s  new 
birth.  My  good-Will,  my  affection  for  childrea 
would,  I  believed,  be  helpful  to  make  toh  a  good 
guide  to  them ;  and  thus,  though  I  could  not  be- 
come a  wife,  I  might  yet  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a 
mother. 

"  And  why  could  you  not — why  could  you 
noti"  interrupted  Elise. 

"People  say,"  returned  Evelina,  smilmg, 
"  that  yon  had  to  make  your  selection  of  a  hus- 
band from  many  adorers  ;  yon  cannot  then  un- 
derstand a  case  in  which  there  should  not  evea 
be  one  choice.  But  truly,  indeed,  that  was  my 
case.  But  do  not  look  at  me  so  amazed— don't 
k>ok  at  me  as  if  I  were  guilty  of  high  treason. 
The  truth  is,  that  I  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
say  either  yes  or  no  to  a  lover.  WHh  my  sis- 
ters, who  were  much  more  agreeable,  and  much 
more  attractive  than  I,  it  was  otherwise. 

But  now  I  must  return  to  that  moment  of  my 
life  when  I  released  myself  from  e very-day 
paths — but,  thank  Qod !  not  with  violence,  not 
amid  discontent;  but  with  tbe  blessing  of  thoaa 
who  had  given  me  life,  for  which  I  now,  for  th* 
first  time,  blessed  them. 

Touched  by  my  steadfastness  of  purpose,  and 
by  the  true  good-will  which  they  had  perceived 
in  me,  my  parents  determined  to  bestow  upo( 
my  desired  domestic  establishment  the  sum  of 
money  which  they  had  put  aside  for  my  dowry, 
in  case  I  married.    Indeed,  their  and  roy  sis- 
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ten'  kindnem  made  thran  find  pleasure  in  ar- 
nnging  all  for  me  in  the  best  and  most  comfort- 
able manner )  nd  when  I  left  the  paternal  roof, 
it  was  with  tears  of  real  pain.  Yet  I  had  too 
clearly  studied  my  own  character  and  position 
to  be  undecided. 

Il  was  a  day  in  April,  my  thirtieth  birthday, 
when,  accompanied  by  my  own  family,  I  went  to 
take  possession  of  my  new,  small,  but  pretty 
dwelling.  Two  young  fatber-and-motherless 
girls,  not  quite  without  means,  followed  me  to 
my  new  habitation.  They  were  to  become  my 
children,  I  their  mother. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  first  morning  of  my 
*vaking  in  my  new  abode.  At  this  very  mo- 
in«nt  it  is  as  if  I  saw  how  the  day  dawned  in  the 
chamber ;  bow  all  the  objects  gradually  assum- 
ed, as  it  seemed  to  me,  an  unaccustomed  defi- 
niteness.  From  the  near  church  ascended  the 
morning  hymn  with  its  pleasant  serious  melody, 
which  attuned  the  soul  to  harmonious  peace.  I 
rose  early ;  J  had  to  care  for  house  and  children. 
•All  ti^s  cheerful  and  festival-like  in  my  soul ;  a 
aweet  emotion  penetrated  me,  like  the  enliven- 
ing breeze  of  spring.  I  saw  the  snow  melt  from 
the  roofs  and  fall  down  in  shining  drops,  yet 
never  had  I  seen  the  morning  light  in  them  so 
clear  as  now.  I  saw  the  sparrows  on  the  edge 
of  the  chimneys  twittering  to  greet  the  morning 
sun.  I  saw  without,  peo|rie  going  joyfully  about 
their  employments:  I  saw  tite  milk- woman  go- 
ing from  door  to  door,  and  she  seemed  to  me 
cbeerfuUer  than  any  wilk-woman  I  had  ever 
seen  before ;  and  the  milk  seemed  to  me  whiter 
and  purer  than  common.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if 
I  now  saw  the  world  for  the  first  time.  I  fan- 
cied even  myself  to  be  altered  as  I  looked  in  the 
glass;  my  eyes  appeared  to  me  larger;  my 
whole  appearance  to  have  become  better,  and 
more  important  In  the  chamber  near  me,  the 
(dbildren  awoke — the  little  immortals  whom  I 
-was  to  conduct  to  eternal  life.  Yes,  indeed,  this 
was  a  beautiful  morning !  In  it  the  world  first 
beamed  upon  me,  and  at  the  same  time  my  own 
inner  world,  and  I  became  of  worth  and  conse- 
quence in  my  own  estimation. 

The  active  yet  quiet  life  which  I  had  from  this 
time  forth,  eoited  me  perfectly  weU.  From  this 
time  I  became  happily  more  and  more  in  har- 
mony with  myself.  The  day  was  often  weari- 
some, but  then  the  evening  rest  was  the  sweet- 
er, and  tbe  thought  that  I  had  passed  a  useful 
day  refreshed  my  aouL  The  children  gave  me 
many  griefs,  many  troubles ;  but  they  gave  like- 
wise an  interest  to  my  life,  and  happiness  to  my 
heart,  and  all  the  while,  in  pleasure  and  want, 
m  joy  and  sorrow,  they  became  dearer  and  dear- 
er to  me.  I  cannot  imagine  that  children  can 
be  dearer  to  their  own  mother  than  Laura  and 
Karie  are  to  me. 

In  this  new  position  I  also  became  a  better 
daughter,  a  more  tender  sister  than  I  had  hith- 
erto been ;  and  I  could  now  cheer  tbe  old  age  of 
my  parents  far  more  than  if  I  had  remained  an 
ina<:tite  and  superfluous  person  in  their  house. 
Now  for  the  first  time  I  had  advantage  of  all  that 
was  good  in  my  education.  Amid  lively  activ- 
ity, and  with  a  distinct  object  in  life,  my  being 
lost  by  degrees  what  was  vain  and  false ;  and 
the  knowledge  which  I  had  obtained,  tbe  truths 
which  I  had  known,  were  productive  in  heart 
•ad  deed  since  I  had,  so  to  say,  struck  root  in  life. 


Evelina  ceased.  All  had  heard  her  with  sym- 
pathy, but  no  ene  more  than  Ernst  Frank.  A 
new  picture  of  lifo  was  opened  to  his  view,  and 
the  truest  sympathy  expressed  itself  on  his 
manly  features.  He  felt  in  this  picture  a  con- 
tracted world  in  a  depressed  and  insecure  con- 
dition, and  his  thoughts  already  busied  them- 
selves how  best  to  let  in  warmth  and  light  and 
cheerfulness. 

"  Ah,  yes !"  said  Mrs.  Onnilla,  with  a  gentle 
sigh,  "  everybody  here  in  this  worid  has  their 
difficult  path,  but  if  every  one  walks  in  the  fear 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  all  arrive  in  the  end 
at  their  home.  Our  Lord  Ood  helps  us  all !" 
And  Mrs.  Gunilla  took  a  large  pinch  of  snuff. 

*'  Don't  forget  the  Orbit  Pietut,"  exclaimed 
she  to  EUse,  who  with  her  husband  was  pre- 
paring to  go ;  "  don't  forget  it,  and  let  the  chil- 
dren be  educated  from  it,  that  they  may  observe 
how  the  soul  looks.    He!  he!  be!" 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

.  TBI   OKPHAM. 

Thb  day  was  declining,  and  Ernst  and  Eliae 
sate  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  best  parlour. 
Mutual  communications,  received  with  mutual 
sympathy,  bad  made  them  have  joy  in  each 
other— had  let  them  feel  at  peace  with  life. 
They  were  now  silent ;  but  a  presentiment  that 
for  the  future  they  should  be  ever  happier  with 
each  other,  like  an  harmonious  tone,  responded 
in  their  hearts,  and  brightened  their  connte- 
nances.  In  the  meantime,  the  shadows  of  eve- 
ning began  to  grow  broader  and  a  soft  rain  pat> 
tered  on  the  window.  The  sonoroos  voice  of 
the  Candidate,  as  be  told  stories  to  the  children, 
interrupted  occasionally  by  their  questions  and 
exdamatioBS,  was  beard  in  the  saioon.  A  fisel- 
ing  of  home-peace  came  over  the  heart  of  the 
father ;  he  took  the  hand  of  his  wife  afiection- 
ately  bietween  his,  and  looked  joyftilly  into  her 
gentle  countenance,  while  she  was  projecting 
Sttle  domestic  arrangements.  In  the  midst  oi 
this  sense  of  happiness  a  dead  suddenly  passed 
over  the  countenance  of  the  Judge,  and  teen 
filled  his  eyes. 

"  What  is  it,  Ernst !  what  is  amiss,  Ernst  1" 
asked  his  wife  tmderly,  while  she  wiped  avay 
tbe  tears  with  her  hand. 

"  Nothing,"  added  he,  "  bnt  that  I  feel  how 
happy  we  are.  I  see  yon,  I  hear  our  children 
without  there,  and  I  cannot  but  think  on  that 
unfortunate  child  oppoeitei  which  will  be  rained 
in  that  wretched  home." 

«  Ah,  yes !"  sighed  Elise ;  "  God  help  all  un- 
fortunate little  ones  on  the  earth !" 

Both  cast  their  eyes  involuntarily  towards  the 
opposite  house.  Something  was  moving  be- 
fore tbe  nearest  window  ;  a  female  figure 
mounted  on  the  window  ledge,  and  a  large 
white  cloth,  which  was  quickly  unrolled,  hid  all 
tlierest. 

"  He  is  dead  !"  said  boti  husband  anl  wife, 
looking  at  each  other. 

Tbe  Judge  sent  over  to  Squire  how  it  was : 
the  messenger  returned  with  the  tidings  that 
Mr.  N.  had  been  dead  some  hours. 

Lights  were  now  kindled  hdiind  tbe  hlin^ 
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and  shadows,  moviDg  backward  and  forward, 
showed  that  people  were  busy  within  the  cham- 
ber. Hie  Judge  walked  up  and  down  his  room, 
evidently  mneh  aflected.  "  The  poor  child ! — 
the  poor  Kttle  girl !  what  will  b^ome  of  her, 
yoor  chfld  *"  were  his  broken  exclamations 

Elise  read  the  soul  of  her  husband.  She  had 
mow  far  some  time,  in  consequence  of  a  wish 
which  she  had  perceired  in  his  heart,  aceus- 
lomed  herself  to  a  thought,  which  yet  at  this 
moment  her  lips  seemed  unwilling  to  express. 

'*  Ernst,"  at  length,  began  she  with  a  si^, 
"  the  vessel  which  holds  food  for  six  girls  will 
bold  it  for  seren  also." 

"  Do  yon  think  so  t"  asked  he,  with  pleasure 
and  with  beaming  eyM.  He  embraced  his  wife 
tenderiy,  idaeedner  beside  him,  and  continued, 
"  Have  yon  proved  your  own  strength  1  The 
heaviest  port  of  this  adoption  would  rest  upon 
yon.  Tet  if  jrou  feel  that  you  have  courage  tq 
wtdertake  it,  yon  would  fiilfil  the  wish  of  my 
heart." 

"  Ernst,"  said  she,  repressing  a  tear,  "  I  am 
weak,  and  nobody  knows  that  better  than  you 
do ;  bat  my  will  is  good,  and  will  undertake  the 
trouble — you  will  support  me  1" 

"  Tea,  we  will  hdp  one  another,"  said  he, 
rating  up  joyfully.  "  Thank  yon,  dear  Elise," 
said  he,  kissing  her  hand  affectionately.  "  Shall 
I  go  to  fetch  the  child  immediately  1  bat  per- 
iMps  it  win  not  come  with  me." 

"  Shan  I  go  with  yon  1"  asked  she. 

"Yon!"  said  he;  "but  its  gets  dark— it 
tains." 

"We  can  take  an  nmbrdla,"  replied  she; 
"and  besides  that,  I  will  put  on  my  cloak.  I 
win  be  ready  immediately."  _ 

Elise  went  to  dress  herself,  and  heT  husband 
went  to  help  her,  put  on  her  cloak  for  her,  and 
paid  her  a  thousand  little  affectionate  atten- 
tions. 

After  Elise  had  given  sundry  orders  to  Bri- 
gitta,  she  and  her  husband  went  out,  leaving 
the  children  setting  their  Uttle  heads  together 
liin  of  curiosity  and  wonder. 

The  two  crossed  the  street  in  wind  and  rain ; 
and  after  they  had  ascended  the  daik  staircase, 
they  arrived  at  the  room  which  Mr.  N.  had  in- 
habited. The  door  stood  half  open ;  a  small 
eandie,  just  on  the  point  of  going  ont,  burned 
within,  spreading  an  uncertain  and  tremolous 
li^t  over  everyUiing.  No  living  creature  was 
nsible  within  the  room,  which  had  a  desolate, 
and,  as  one  might  say,  stripped  appearance,  so 
naked  did  it  seem.  The  dmd  man  lay  there  on 
his  bed,  near  to  which  was  no  trace  of  anything 
wliicfa  might  have  mitigated  the  last  struggle. 
A  cloth  covered  his  face.  Ernst  Frank  went 
towards  the  bed,  and  soflly  raising  the  cloth, 
observed  for  a  moment  silently  the  terrible  spec- 
tacle, felt  the  pulse  of  the  deceased,  and  then 
covering  again  the  face,  returned  silently,  with 
a  pale  countenance,  to  his  wife. 

"Where  can  we  find  the  child  1"  said  she 
hastOy.  They  looked  searchingly  around ;  a 
black  shadow,  in  a  human  form,  seemed  to 
move  itself  in  one  comer  of  the  room.  It  was 
the  orphan  who  sat  there,  like  a  bird  of  night, 
pressing  herself  ck>se  to  the  wall.  Elise  ap- 
proached her,  and  would  have  taken  ber  in  her 
anna,  when  the  child  suddenly  raised  her  hand, 
aai  gave  her  a  fierce  blow.    Elise  drew  back 


astonished,  and  then,  after  a  moment,  approach 
ed  again  the  half- savage  girl  with  friendly 
words ;  again  she  made  a  threatening  demon" 
stration,  but  her  hands  were  suddenly  grasped 
by  a  strong  manly  hand,  and  a  look  so  serious 
and  determined  was  riveted  upon  her,  that  she 
trembled  before  it,  and  resigned  herself  to  the 
power  of  the  stronger. 

The  Judge  lifted  her  up  and  set  her  on  his 
knee,  while  she  trembled  violently. 

"Do  not  be  afraid  of  us,"  said  Elise,  caress- 
in^ ;  "  we  are  jroor  good  friends.  If  you  will 
come  with  me  this  evening  to  my  little  children, 
you  shaU  have  sweet  milk  and  white  bread  with 
them,  and  thea  sleep  in  a  nice  little  bed  with  a 
rose-coloured  coverlet." 

The  white  bread,  the  rose-coloured  coverlet, 
and  Elise's  gentle  voice,  seemed  to  influence 
the  child's  mind. 

"I  would  wiUingly  go  with  yon,"  said  she, 
"  but  what  win  fattier  say  when  be  wakes  1" 

"  He  win  be  jrieased,"  said  Elise,  wrapping  a 
warm  shawl  about  the  shoulders  of  the  child. 

At  that  moment  a  sound  was  heard  en  the 
stairs,  little  Sara  uttered  a  faint  eir  of  terror, 
and  began  to  tremble  anew.  Mr.  N.'s  house- 
keeper entered,  accompanied  by  two  boys. 
Frank  announced  to  her  his  determination  to 
take  nitle  Sara;  as  well  as  the  effects  of  her  de- 
ceased ihther,  under  his  care.  At  mention  of 
the  last  word,  the  woman  began  to  fume  and 
swear,  and  the  Judge  was  obliged  to  compel  her 
silence  by  severe  threats.  He  then  sent  one 
of  the  boys  for  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  and 
after  he  had  in  his  presence  taken  all  measures 
for  the  security  of  the  eiftcts  of  the  deceased, 
he  took  the  little  Sara  in  his  arms,  wrapped  ber 
in  his  cloak,  and,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  went 
oat. 

AU  this  time,  an  indescribable  cariosity  was 
excited  among  the  little  Franks.  Their  moth- 
er had  said,  in  going  out,  that  perhaps,  on  her 
return,  she  should  bring  them  another  sister. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  the  excite-nent  this  oc- 
casioned, and  what  was  conjectured  and  coun- 
seUed  by  them.  The  Candidate  could  not  sat- 
isfy aU  the  questions  which  were  let  loose  upon 
him.  In  onler,  therefore,  somewhat  to  allay 
their  fermentation,  he  set  them  to  hop  throngb 
the  room  like  crows,  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  traia  A  flock  of  real  crows  could 
not  have  fluttered  away  with  greater  speed 
than  did  they  as  the  saloon  door  opened  and 
the  father  and  mother  entered.  Petrea  appear- 
ed curious  in  the  highest  degree,  as  her  father, 
opening  his  wide  cloak,  softly  set  down  some- 
thing which,  at  the  first  moment,  Petrea,  with 
terror,  took  for  a  chimney-sweep ;  but  which, 
on  closer  inspection,  seemed  to  be  a  very  nice 
thin  girl  of  about  nine  years  old,  with  black 
hair,  dark  complexion,  and  a  pair  of  imcon^ 
monly  large  black  eyes,  which  looked  almost 
threateningly  on  the  white  and  bright-haired 
little  ones  which  surrounded  her. 

"There,  you  have  another  sister,"  said  the 
fether,  leading  the  children  towards  each  oth- 
er ;  "  Sara,  these  are  your  sisters — love  one  an- 
other, and  be  kind  to  one  another,  my  children." 

The  children  looked  at  each  other,  somewhat 
surprised ;  but  as  Henrik  and  Louise  took  the 
little  stranger  by  the  hand,  they  mmji  all  emu- 
lated each  other  in  bidding  ber  welcome. 
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Sapper  was  serred  np  for  the  children,  more 
lights  were  brought  in,  and  the  scene  was  live- 
Jj.  Erery  thing  was  sacrificed  to  the  new- 
comer. Louise  bron^t  out  for  her  two  pieces 
«f  confeetionary  above  a  year  old,  and  a  box  in 
which  they  might  be  preserved  yet  longer. 

Henrik  presented  her  with  a  red  trumpet, 
conferring  gcatuitoua  instruction  on  the  art  of 
blowing  it. 

Eva  gave  her  her  doll  Josephine  in  its  new 
gauze  dress. 

Ijeonore  lighted  her  green .  and  red  wax  ta-* 
pers,  before  the  dark-eyed  Sara. 

Petrea— ah,  Petrea,  would  so  willingly  give 
something  with  her  whole  heart.  She  rum- 
uaged  through  all  the  places  where  she  kept 
anything,  but  they  concealed  only  the  fragment* 
of  unlucky  things ;  here  a  doll  without  arms  ; 
here  a  table  with  only  three  legs ;  here  two 
halves  of  a  aogar-pig  ;  here  a  dog  without  head 
and  tail.  All  Petrea's  playthings,  in  conse- 
quence of  experiments  which  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  on  them,  were  fallen  into  the 
condition  of  that  which  had  been — and  even 
that  gingerbread-heart  with  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  decoy  Gabriele,  had,  precisely 
on  this  very  day,  in  an  unlucky  moment  of  cu- 
riosity, gone  down  Petrea's  throat.  Petrea 
really  possessed  nothing  which  was  fit  to  make 

•  gill  of  She  acknowledged  this  with  a  sigh  ; 
her  heart  was  filled  with  sadness,  and  tears 
were  just  beginning  to  run  down  her  cheeks, 
when  she  was  consoled  by  &  sudden  thought : 
The  girl  and  the  rose-bush  !  That  jewel  she 
still  possessed ;  it  hung  still,  undestroyed, 
fhuned  and  behind  glass,  over  her  bed,  and 
fastened  by  a  rose-blue  ribbon.  Petrea  hesita- 
ted only  a  moment ;  in  the  next  she  had  clam- 
bered up  to  her  Uttle  bed,  taken  down  the  pic- 
ture, and  hastened  now  with  beaming  eyes  and 
glowing  cheeks  to  the  others,  in  order  to  give 
away  the  very  loveliest  thing  she  had,  and  to 
declare  solenmly  that  now  "  Sara  was  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  girl  and  the  rose-bash." 

The  little  African  appeared  very  indifferent 
•bout  the  sacrifice  which  the  tittle  European 
had  made  to  her.  She  received  it,  it  is  true, 
but  she  sonn  l»1d  it  down  again  without  caring 
any  more  about  it,  wliich  occasioned  Louise  to 
"propose  that  she  should  keep  it  for  her. 

In  the  midst  of  these  little  occurrences  the 
Assessor  came  in.  He  looked  with  an  inquisi- 
tive glance  round  the  room,  showed  his  white 
teeth,  and  said  to  himself,  "  Yes,  it's  all  right ; 
it  is  what  1  expected.  So,  indeed,"  added  he, 
aloud,  and  in  his  angry  manner,  while  he  cor- 
dially shook  the  hand  of  his  friend,  "  I  see  you 
thought  you  had  not  children  enough  of  your 
own  in  the  house,  but  yoo  must  drag  in  those 
of  other  people !  Bow  oiaay  do  you  mean  to 
kordan  yourself  with  t  Will  there  not  be  an- 
•tber  to-morrow  t   Were  you  not  satisfied  with 

•  whole  half  dozen  girls  of  your  own  1  And 
what  will  become  of  them  1  One  shall  present- 
ly not  be  able  to  get  into  the  house  for  children ! 
I  suppose  that  you  have  such  a  superfluity  of 
money  and  property,  that  you  must  go  and 
squander  it  on  others !  Nay,  good  luck  to  you ! 
good  luck  to  you !" 

Ernst  Frank  and  his  wife  replied  only  by 
■mile*  to  the  grumbUng  of  their  fiiend,  and  by 
thd  request  that  he  would  spend  the  evening 


with  them.  But  be  said  he  had  not  time ;  and 
then,  after  he  had  laid  large  pears,  which  he 
took  from  his  pocket,  under  the  napkins  on  tha 
children's  plates,  he  went  out. 

Every  one  of  these  pears  had  its  own  dis- 
tinctive sign  :  round  Sara's  was  a  gold-coloured 
ribbon ;  and  upon  her  plate,  under  the  pear,  wa* 
found  a  bank-note,  of  considerable  value.  It 
was  his  gilt  to  the  fatherless,  yet  he  never 
would  acknowledge  it.    That  was  his  way. 

As  the  mother  took  Sara  by  the  band,  in  or- 
der to  conduct  her  to  rest,  Petrea  had  the  in- 
describable delight  of  seeing  that,  from  all  the 
little  presents  which  bad  been  made  to  her,  she 
only  took  with  her  the  girl  and  the  rose-bush, 
which  she  appeared  to  regard  with  pleasure. 

Sara  was  seized  with  violent  grief  in  the 
comfortable  bedroom ;  tears  streamed  from  her 
eyes,  and  she  called  loudly  for  her  father. 
Elise  held  her  quietly  in  her  arms,  and  let  her 
weep  out  her  grief  on  her  bosom,  and  then 
gentjy  undressing  her,  and  laying  the  weair 
child  in  bed,  had  the  pleasure  of  feeling  how  at 
fectionately  she  clasped  her  arms  round  her 
tkeck. 

The  girl  and  the  rose-bush  hung  over  her 
bed,  but  still  there  seemed  to  be  no  rest  on  the 
snow-white  couch  for  the  "  little  African."  Her 
dark  eyes  glanced  wildly  about  the  room,  and 
her  hands  grasped  convulsively  Elise's  white 
dress. 

"Don't  go,"  whispered  she,  "or  dse  they 
will  come  and  murder  me." 

Elise  took  the  child's  hands  in  hers,  and  re- 
peated a  simple  and  pious  little  prayer,  which 
she  had  taught  to  her  own  children.  Sara  said 
the  words  after  her ;  and  though  it  was  only 
mechanically,  she  seemed  to  Income  calmer, 
though  sbudderings  still  shook  her  frame,  and 
she  held  fast  by  Elise's  dress.  Elise  seated 
herself  by  her,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  other 
children,  "  Mother,  sing  the  song  of  the  dove. 
Oh,  the  song  of  the  dove !'  She  sang,  with  a 
pleasant,  low  voice,  that  little  song  which  sb« 
herself  bad  made  for  her  children : 

Than  4tMh  i  dove  n  wblt*  wd  lUr, 

All  oo  tbe  lUy  apmr, 
And  ito  Udenath  how,  to  Jsnu  Chili^ 

TiM  lilUa  chlldran  praj. 
Ughllr  liw  tfitiM  bet  Mmdij  wlnn 

And  to  lienToa's  gmte  taktb  iped. 
And  nnto  ihe  Falka  In  iMaTen  iba  haul 

The  pnyan  wUcli  tha  cblldnn  hava  asM. 
And  back  ahe  comaa  fhim  heavan'a  gale. 

And  brtnga— Ihat  dora  ao  mild— 
From  tha  Father  In  heaven,  whs  kma  har  ifiaa^ 

A  Maaing  for  tmtj  child. 
Than,  chlldran,  Hft  ap  a  phmf  pnrer. 

It  hean  whatever  jou  aa> , 
That  heavenly  ddv^  ao  white  and  fldr, 

That  alii  OD  tbe  n!/  apray. 

During  this  song,  the  dove  of  peace  descend- 
ed on  the  soul  of  the  child.  Pleasant  image* 
passed  before  her  mind  :  the  girl,  and  the  ros» 
bush,  and  the  singing  Elsie  were  the  same  per- 
son—  the  rose  diffused  pleasant  odour;  and 
while  the  long  dark  lashes  approached  hei 
cheek  yet  nearer  and  nearer,  it  seemed  to  he. 
as  if  a  white  lovely  singing  bird  spread  out  lii«. 
wings  caressingly  and  purifyingly  over  her 
breast.  By  degrees  the  little  hand  opened  itseU; 
and  let  go  the  dress  which  it  had  grasped,  tha 
tearful  eyes  closed,  and  the  sweetness  of  repos* 
came  over  tbe  fatherless  and  the  mctberlem. 
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EUae  raised  hei8»lf  gentlj,  and  went  to  the 
teds  of  the  other  children.  The  dove  on  the 
Idy-spray  sent  sleep  also  to  them ;  and  after 
the  mottter  bad  pressed  her  lips  to  their  cheeks, 
kad  spoken  with  Brigitta  about  the  new-comer, 
and  had  received  from  the  chiM-Ioving,  good- 
nattred  old  woman,  the  most  aatii&ctory 
proioises,  she  hastened  back  to  her  hnsband. 

He  listened  with  curiosity  to  what  she  had 
to  relate  of  Sara.  This  new  member  of  tbe 
fimily,  this  increase  of  his  cares,  seemed  to 
have  expanded  and  animated  his  soul.  His 
eyes  beamed  with  a  gentle  emotion  as  he  spoke 
of  the  future  prospects  of  tbe  children.  Eveli- 
na's history,  which  was  still  fresh  in  his  and 
Elise's  mind,  seemed  to  spar  him  on  toicall 
forth  for  his  family  quite  another  picture  of  life. 

"We  win  bring  up  our  children,"  said  he, 
warmly,  "  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  themselves. 
We  will  seek  for  their  good,  for  their  bappmess ; 
we  will  rightly  consider  what  may  conduce  to 
this,  as  much  for  one  child  as  for  another ;  we 
4  wiU  endeavour  to  win  and  to  maintain  their 
ftn  confidence ;  and  should  there,  dear  Elise, 
be  any  harshness  or  severity  in  me,  which 
would  repel  the  children  from  me,  you  must  as- 
sist me ;  let  their  secret  desires  and  cares 
come  to  me  through  yon  !" 

"  Yes !  where  else  could  they  gol"  returned 
she,  with  the  deepest  feeling;  "yoa  are  my 
support,  my  best  strength  in  life!  Without 
you  bow  weak  should  I  be !" 

"  And  withoat  you,"  said  he,  "  my  strength 
would  become  sternness.  Nature  gave  me  a 
despotic  disposition.  I  have  had,  and  have 
still,  many  times  the  greatest  difficulty  to  con- 
trol it ;  but  with  God's  help  I  shall  succeed ! 
My  Elise,  we  will  improve  ever.  On  the  chil- 
dren's account,  in  mrder  to  make  them  happy, 
we  will  endeavour  to  ennoble  our  own  nature." 

'•  Yes,  that  we  will,  Ernst !"  said  she ;  "and 
may  the  peace  in  the  house  make  betiifies  the 
•pint  of  peace  iamiliar  to  their  bosoms !" 

"We  will  make  them  happy,"  began  the 
ftther  again,  with  yet  increasing  warmth ; 
"  with  God's  help,  not  one  of  them  shall  wan- 
der throng  life  unhappy  and  infirm  of  spirit. 
My  little  girls !  you  shall  not  grow  up  like  half- 
formed  human  beings  ;  no  illusions  shall  blind 
your  eyes  to  what  are  the  true  riches  of  life ; 
BO  noble  desires  shall  you  experience  unsatis- 
Ced.  Ah  !  life  is  rich  enough  to  satisfy  all  our 
wishes,  and  no  one  need  be  neglected  on  earthi 
Tour  innocent  lifo^all  not  fail  of  strength  and 
joy;  you  shall  live  to  know  the  actuality  of  life, 
and  that  will  bring  a  blessing  on  every  day,  in- 
terest on  every  moment,  and  importance  on 
every  occupation.  It  will  give  yoa  repose  and 
independence  in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  in  life  and 
in  death !" 

While  Elise  listened  to  these  words,  she  felt 
«•  if  a  refreshing  breeze  passed  through  her 
taX  Nothing  more  seemed  to  her  difficult. 
AB  tt0  troubles  of  life  seemed  light,  on  account 
of  the  bright  end  to  be  attained.  And  then,  as 
■he  Oought  on  the  manly  warm  heart  which 
lived  BO  entirely  for  her  good  and  the  children's, 
■be  felt  a  proud  joy  that  she  could  look  up  to 
tor  husband ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of 
hranil%  sHi  kito  bar  heart,  she  bowed  herself 
•ver  his  band,  and  kissed  it  feryently. 


CHAPTER  XT. 
THS  mw  HoasB. 

"Fabkwsll,  O  house  «f  my  diildlioed! 
Farewell,  yoa  walls,  insensibb  witneaees  ol 
my  first  tears,  my  first  smiles,  and  my  first 
false  steps  on  the  slippery  path  of  life — of  my 
first  acquaintance  with  watergruel  and  ABC! 
Thou  comer,  in  which  I  stood  with  lessons 
difficult  to  be  learned  ;  and  thou,  in  which  I  iif 
vain  endeavoured  to  tame  the  most  tbanklessr 
of  all  created  things,  a  fly  and  a  caterpillar ! — 
you  floors,  which  have  sustained  me  sporting 
and  quarrelling  with  my  beloved  brc^her  ana 
sisters  ! — yon  papers,  which  I  have  torn  in  my 
search  after  imagined  treasures  ! — ^you,  the 
theatre  of  my  battles  with  carafls  and  drinking 
glasses — of  my  heroic  actions  in  maniMd  ways 
— I  bid  you  a  long  farewell,  and  go  to  live  in 
new  scenes  of  action — to  have  new  adventures 
and  new  fate !" 

Thus  spake  Petrea  Frank,  whilst,  with  digni- 
fied gestures,  she  took  a  tragic-comic  fitrewell 
of  the  home  which  she  and  her  family  were 
about  to  leave. 

It  was  apleasant  day,  in  the  middle  of  April. 
A  black  siu  cloak,  caOed  merrily  tbe  "  Court- 
Preacher,"  a  piece  of  property  held  in  common  ■ 
by  the  Frank  family,  and  a  large  red  umbrella, 
called  likewise  "the  Family-Roof,  which  was 
common  property  toe,  were  on  this  day  seen  in 
active  promenade  on  tbe  streets  of  tbe  city  of 
R .  What  all  this  passing  to  and  fro  de- 
noted, might  probably  be  conjectured  if  one 
had  seen  them  accompanied  by  a  tall,  fair,  blue- 
eyed  maid-servant,  and  a  little  brawn,  active 
servant-man  canyiag  bandboxes,  baskets,  pack- 
ages, etc.,  eto. 

Towards  twilight  might  have  been  sepn, 
likewise,  the  tall  thin  figure  of  Jeremias  Mun- 
tor,  holding  "  the  family-roof"  over  tbe  heads 
of  himself  and  Petrea  Frank.  Petrea  seemed 
to  be  carrying  something  nnder  her  cloak, 
laughed  and  talked,  and  t^  and  tbe  Assessor 
seemed  to  be  very  much  pleased  with  each 
other.  Alas !  this  satisfaction  did  not  endure 
long  ;  on  the  steps  of  the  frontdoor  Petrea  ao- 
cidenteUy  trod  on  the  dangling  lace  of  htr  boo^ 
made  a  false  step  and  fell  A  large  paper-case 
of  confectionary  suddenly  proceeded  fttun  onder 
the  "  court-preacher,"  and  almond-wreaths  and 
iced-fruiu  rdled  in  all  directions.  Even  amid 
the  shock  and  the  oonfbsion  of  the  first  move* 
mente  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Petrea  re- 
strained a  loud  laugh  from  burstiag  forth  when 
she  saw  the  amaxement  of  the  Assessor,  and 
tbe  leaps  which  he  made,  as  be  saw  the  con- 
fections hopping  down  the  steps  towards  the 
gutter.  It  was  the  Assessor's  own  tribute  to 
tbe  festival  of  tbe  day,  which  was  thus  no- 
luckily  dispersed  abroad. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  if  there  were  no  ladies,"  said 
the  Assessor,  vexed,  "  one  should  be  able  to 
accomplish  something  in  this  world.  But  now 
they  must  be  coming  and  helping,  and  on  that 
account  things  always  go  topsy-turvy.  '  Let 
me  only  do  it— let  me  only  manage  it,'  say  they ; 

and  they  manage  and  make  it,  so  that '  Did 

one  ever  see  anything  so  foolish  ! — To  fall  over 
your  foot-lace ! — but  women  have  order  in  n(K 
thing;  and  yet  people  set  up  sucta  to  Kovwn 
kingdoms !    I  would  ask  nothing  more  firoB 
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them  than  that  they  should  goyern  their  feet, 
and  keep  their  boot  and  shoestrings  tied.  But 
from  the  queen  down  to  the  charwoman,  there 
is  not  a  woman  in  this  world  whe  knows  how  to 
keep  her  shoes  tied !" 

Such  was  tbe  philippic  of  Jeremias  Munter, 
•8  be  came  into  the  room  with  Petrea,  and 
saw,  after  tbe  great  shipwreck,  what  remained 
of  the  confectionary.  Petrea's  excuses,  and 
lier  prayers  for  forgiveness,  could  not  soften 
his  anger.  True  it  is,  that  an  unfortunate  dis- 
position to  laugh,  which  overcame  her,  gave  to 
aU  her  professions  of  distress  a  very  doubtful 
appearance.  Her  distress,  however,  for  all 
that,  was  real ;  and  when  Eva  came,  and  said 
with  a  beseeching,  flattering  voice,  "  Dear  un- 
cle, do  no.t  be  angry  any  longer ;  poor  Petrea 
ia  really  quite  cast  down — besides  which  she 
really  has  hurt  her  knee,"  the  good  man  replied 
vrith  a  very  different  voice : 

"  But  has  she,  indeed !  But  why  are  people 
BO  clumsy — so  given  to  tripping  and  stumbling, 
that  one " 

"One  can  always  get  some  more  confections," 
aaid  Eva. 

"  Can  one !"  exclaimed  Jeremias ;  "  does  it 
grow  on  trees,  then  1"  Howl  Shall  one  then 
throw  away  one's  money  for  confectionary,  in 
order  to  see  it  lie  about  the  streets  1  Pretty 
management  that  would  be,  methinks !" 

"  Yet  just  say  one  kind  word  to  Petrea,"  be- 
■onght  Eva. 

"A  kind  word !"  repeated  Jeremias :  "  I  would 
just  tell  her  that  another  time  she  should  be  so 
good  as  to  fiisten  her  shoe-stringa.  Nay,  I  will 
g«  now  aftei  awne  more  confectionary ;  but  only 
OD  your  account,  little  Miss  Eva.  Yes,  yes ; 
•ay  I — I  will  now  go :  I  can  daace  also,  if  it  be 
for  —  But  how  it  rains !  lend  me  the  "  fami- 
ly-roof," and  the  cloak  there  I  need  also.  Now, 
tiien,  what  a  face  is  that  to  make ! — What,  will 
the  people  stare  at  me ! — all  very  good ;  if  it 
gives  them  any  pleasure,  they  may  laugh  at 
me ;  I  shall  not  find  myself  any  the  worse  for 
it.  Health  and  comfort  are  above  all  things, 
and  one  dress  is  just  as  good  as  another." 

The  young  girls  laughed,  and  threw  the  Court- 
Preacher,  which  hardly  reached  to  his  knees^ 
Aver  the  shouldera  of  the  Assessor,  and  thus 
appareled  be  went  forth  with  long  strides. 

The  family  bad  this  day  removed  into  a  new 
1  use.  Judge  Frank  bad  bought  it,  .together 
with  a  small  garden,  for  tbe  life-time  of  himself 
and  his  wife,  and  for  the  last  two  years  he  bad 
been  pulling  down,  building  up,  repairing  and  ar- 
ranging: some  doors  he  bad  built  up,  others 
be  had  opened,  till  all  was  as  convenient  and  as 
comfortable  as  he  wished.  His  wife,  in  full  con- 
fidence, had  left  all  to  his  good  judgment,  well 
pleased  on  her  own  account  to  be  spared  the 
noise  of  bricklayers  and  carpenters ;  to  be  spared 
the  sound  of  sawing,  from  going  under  scaffold- 
ings, and  from  clambering  over  trough?  full  of 
mortar.  Papers  for  the  walls,  and  other  or- 
namental things,  had  been  left  to  the  choice  of 
herself  and  her  daughters. 

And  now  be  went,  full  of  pleasure,  with  his 
wife  from  one  storj'  to  another,  from  one  room 
into  another — greatly  pleased  with  the  conven- 
ient, spacious,  and  cheerful-looking  habitation, 
•nd  yet  even  more  so  with  his  wife's  lively  grat- 
ification in  all  his  work,  from  the  very  top  to 


the  bottom;  from  cellar  np  to  the  roof:  into 
the  maogling-room,  the  wood-chamber,  and  eve- 
lywhere. 

We  will  not  weary  the  reader  by  following 
them  in  this  domestic  survey,  but  merely  mak» 
him  acquainted  witii  some  of  the  rooms  in  which 
he  will  often  meet  the  family.  We  merely  ^ass 
through  the  saloon  and  best  parlour ;  they  were- 
handsome,  but  resembled  all  such  apartments ; 
but  the  room  which  tbe  Judge  bad  arranged  with, 
most  especial  love,  which  was  designed  for  dai- 
ly use,  and  as  the  daily  assembling  place  of  tbe 
family,  and  which  deserves  our  most  intimat» 
acquaintance,  was  the  hbrary,  so  called.  It  waa 
a  large,  very  lively  room,  with  three  windows 
on  one  side  looking  into  a  spacious  market-place. 
Louise  rejoiced  especially  over  this,  for  thus 
they  could  luck  out  of  the  windows  on  maiket- 
days,  and  see  at  once  what  they  wished  to  buy  ^ 
directly  opposite  lay  the  chureh,  with  its  beau- 
tiful churchyard  well  planted  with  trees ;  tbes« 
objects  pleased  Elise  greatly.  The  side  of  tha 
room  opposite  to  the  windows,  was  entirely 
covered  with  bo<^  ;  the  shelves  consisted  6f 
several  divisions,  each  one  of  which  contained 
the  literature  of  a  different  country.  In  niches 
between  the  several  divisions  stood,  on  simple 
but  tasteful  pedestals,  busts  of  distinguished 
men,  great  for  their  heroic  and  peaceful  actions 
— standing  there,  said  the  Judge,  not  becaoss 
they  separated  tbe  different  nations  of  the  earth, 
but  because  they  united  them.  Ernst  Frank's 
library  was  truly  a  select  one ;  it  had  been  th» 
pleasure  of  his  life,  and  still  it  was  his  delight 
to  be  increasing  his  collection  of  books.  Now^  - 
for  the  first  time,  they  were  collected  and  ar- 
ranged  all  in  one  place.  He  rejoiced  over  these- 
treasures,  and  besought  his  daughters  fieely  t» 
make  use  of  them,  on  this  one  express  condi- 
tion, that  every  book  should  be  restored  agaia 
to  its  right  place.  To  Louise  was  consigned, 
the  office  of  librarian,  to  Petrea  that  of  amanu- 
ensis. Both  mother  and  daughters  were  de- 
lighted with  this  room,  and  began  to  consider 
where  the  wMk-table,  the  flower-table,  and  the 
bird-cage  should  stand,  and  when  aU  were  ar- 
ranged, they  were  found  to  suit  their  places 
admirably.  Against  one  of  the  short  walls  stood 
tbe  green  sofa,  the  appointed  place  for  tbe  moth- 
er ;  and  against  the  opposite  one  the  piano,  and 
the  harp,  which  was  Sara's  favourite  instru- 
ment, together  with  a  guitar,  whose  strings  were 
touched  by  Eva,  as  she  sang  "  Mamma  mia." 

An  agreeable  surprise  awaited  Elise  as  she 
was  led  through  a  papered  door  which  conduct- 
ed from  the  library  into  a  sort  of  boudoir,  whose 
one  window  had  the  same  prospect  as  the  libra/- 
ry — this  was  solely  and  entirely  her  own  conse- 
crated room.  She  saw  with  emotion  that  the 
tasteful  furniture  of  the  room  was  the  work  of 
her  daughters ;  ber  writing-table  stood  by  the 
window,  several  beautiful  pictures  and  a  quan- 
tity of  very  pretty  china  adorned  tbe  room.  Elise 
saw,  with  thankful  delight,  that  all  her  favourite 
tastes,  and  all  ber  Uttle  fancies,  bad  been  stu- 
died and  gratified  both  by  husband  and  children. 

A  small  papered  door,  likewise,  on  the  other 
side,  conducted  Elise  into  her  sleeping-room ; 
and  her  husband  made  ber  observe  bow  smooth- 
ly these  doors  turned  on  their  binges,  and  how 
easily  she,  from  ^ther  side,  could  lock  ttersel^ 
in  and  remain  in  quiet. 
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AAer  tliis  room,  DOthing  gaye  Elise  greater 
delight  than  the  arrangements  for  bathing,  which 
the  Judge  had  made  particalarly  convenient  and 
eomfortable ;  and  he  now  tinned  the  white  taps 
with  remarkable  pleasure,  to  exhibit  how  freely 
the  warm  water  came  out  of  thia,  and  the  cold 
— no,  oat  of  thia  came  the  warm  water,  and  oat 
of  the  other  the  cold.  The  cheerfulness  and 
comfort  of  the  whole  arrangement  was  intended 
to  give  to  the  bathing  day — ^which  was  almost 
as  religiously  obaerred  in  this  family  as  the 
Sunday — a  doable  chaim.  In  a  room  a4joining 
tltat  which  was  appropriated  to  dressing,  the  old 
cleanly  Brigitta  had  already  her  fixed  residence. 
Here  was  she  and  the  great  linra-press  to  grow 
old  together.  Here  ticked  her  clock,  and  pured 
her  cat ;  here  blossomed  her  geraninma  and  bal- 
aoms,  with  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  laying  be- 
tween them. 

The  three  light  and  pleasant  rooms  intended 
for  the  daughters  lay  in  the  story  above,  and 
were  sim^  but  prettily  furnished. 

"Here  they  will  feel  themselves  quite  at 
bome,"  said  the  father,  as  be  looked  Toand  with 
beaming  eyes,  "don't  yoa  think  so,  Elise  1" 
WewiD  make  home  so  peasant  to  our  children, 
that  they  shall  not  wish  to  leave  it  without  an 
important  and  urgent  cause.  No  disquiet,  no 
discontent  with  tome  and  the  world  within  it, 
ahaU  drive  them  from  the  paternal  rooC  Here 
they  can  have  leisure  and  quiet,  and  be  often 
alone,  which  is  a  good  thing.  Such  moments 
are  needed  by  every  one,  in  aider  te  strengthen 
and  collect  themselyes ;  and  are  good  for  young 
girls  as  well  as  for  any  one  else !" 

The  mother  gave  her  applause  fully  and  cheer- 
fully ;  bat  immediately  afterward  she  was  a  lit- 
tle absoit,  for  she  had  something  of  importance 
to  say  to  her  eldest  daughter ;  and  as  at  that 
very  ntoment  Louise  came  in,  an  animated  con- 
versation conunenced  between  them,  of  which 
the  following  reached  the  father's  ear. 

"  And  after  them  pancakes ;  and,  my  good 
gill,  take  care  that  sis  of  them  are  excellently 
thick  and  savoury ;  you  know,  iodted,  how  Hen- 
Tik  likes  them." 

"And  should  we  not,"  suggested  Louise, 
"  have  whipped  cream,  with  raspberry  jam,  with 
the  pancakes  1" 

"Yes,  with  pleasnre,"  returned  the  moth- 
er, "  Jacobi  woald  onqaeetionably  recommend 
that." 

Louise  blushed,  and  the  Judge  besought  that 
there  might  be  something  a  little  more  substan- 
tial for  supper ;  which  was  promised  him. 

The  Assessor  shook  out  "  the  family  roof" 
in  the  saloon  in  indignation :  "  The  most  mis- 
erable roof  in  all  Christendom,"  said  he ;  "  it 
defends  neither  from  wind  or  rain,  and  is  as 

heavy  as  the  ark !  and " 

But  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  sha- 
king and  scolding  his  worst,  be  perceived  a 
sound Exclamations  and  welcomes,  in  eve- 
ry possible  variety  of  joyous  and  cordial  tones. 
The  '■court-preacher"  was  thrown  over  head 
and  shoulders  into  "  the  family  roof,"  and  with 
great  leaps  hastened  Jeremias  forward  to  shake 
hands  with  the  son  and  the  friend  of  the  house, 
who  were  just  now  returned  home  from  the 
IlBiversity. 

Token*  of  coddolement  mingled  themselTes 
wit!t  welcomes  and  felicitations. 
F 


"How  wet,  and  pale,  and  eold you  are !" 

"  O,  we  have  had  a  maoBificent  shower !"' 
said  Heurik,  shaking  himseu,  and  casting  a  side 
glance  on  Jacobi,  who  looked  ianmitably  in  hi» 
wet  apparel  "  Such  weather  as  this  is  quite 
an  afiair  of  my  own.  In  wind  and  rain  one  bo- 
comes  so— I  don't  know  rightly  how— do  yoa, 
moH  cker  1"  v 

"  A  jelly,  a  perfect  jelly !"  said  Jaoobi,  m  « 
moumfid  voice !  "  how  can  one  be  otherwise, 
knocked  about  in  the  most  infamous  of  peasant* 
cars,  and  storm,  and  pouring  rain,  so  that  one 
is  perfectly  battered  and  melted !  Ha,  hn,  n,. 
u,uh!" 

"  0,  according  to  my  opinion,"  said  Henrik, 
laughing  at  the  gestures  of  his  travelling  com- 
panion, "it  is  a  hardening  sort  of  weather.; 
there  is  a  prond  exal^g  feeling  in  it,  mxtiag 
there  quite  calm  under  the  raging  of  the  ela> 
meats ;  especially  when  one  looks  down  from 
one's  elevation  on  other  fellow-mortals,  wb» 
go  lamenting,  and  full  of  anxiety,  under  their 
umbrellas.  Thus  .one  sits  on  one's  car  as  on  » 
throne ;  nay,  indeed,  one  gets  quite  a  flattering 
idea  of  onesdf,  as  if  one  were  a  little  philosi^ 
pber.  Apropos !  I  bethink  myself  now,  as  if 
we  had  seen,  as  we  came  this  way,  a  philoao- 
fbet  in  a  lady's  cloak  walking  hither.  But, 
how  are  you  all,  dear  sisters  1  How  long  it  i* 
since  I  saw  you !"  and  be  pressed  their  I 
between  his  cold  and  wet  ones. 

This  fccene,  which  took  place  in  twilight,  1 
quickly  brought  to  an  end  by  the  ladies  residate- 
ij  driving  the  gentleman  out  to  their  own  chan^ 
ber  to  change  their  clothes.  Jacobi,  it  is  true^ 
on  his  own  account,  did  not  require  mucjk 
driving,  and  Louise  found  Henrik's  pbiloeoplqr 
on  this  occasion  not  so  fully  adopted.  Looiae 
had  already  taken  care  that  a  good  biasing  fire 
should  Welcome  the  travellers  in  thnr  chamber. 

"  By  Jove,  my  dear  girls,  how  comfortable  it 
is  here !"  exclaimed  the  Judge  in  the  joy  of  his 
heart,  as  he  saw  the  library  thus  popoloos,  and  in 
its  for-the-future  every-^y  state.  "Are  yoa 
comfortable  there,  on  the  sofa,  Elise  1  Let  aae 
get  you  a  foetsbxd.  No  sitstill  my  child !  ^lat 
are  men  for  in  this  world  1" 

The  Candidate— we  beg  his  pardon,  the  Mas- 
ter Jacobi — appeared  no  longer  to  be  the  same 
person  who  had,  an  hour  before,  stood  there  in 
his  Wet  dress,  as  he  made  his  appearance,  hand- 
somely appareled,  with  his  young  friend,  before 
the  ladies,  and  his  countenance  actually  beam- 
ed witb  delight  at  the  joyful  scene  which  he 
there  witnessed. 

People  now  examined  one  another.  Thef 
discovered  that  Henrik  had  become  considera- 
bly paler  as  well  as  thinner,  which  Henrik  re- 
ceived as  a  compliment  to  his  studies.  JacoU 
wished  also  a  compliment  on  his  studies,  but  it 
was  unanimously  refused  to  him  on  account  ol 
his  blooming  appearance.  Louise  thought  pri- 
vately to  herself,  that  Jacobi's  bearing  was  coof 
siderably  more  manly;  that  he  had  a  simpler 
and  more  decided  demeanour ;  be  was  become, 
she  thought,  a  little  more  like  ber  father.  Her 
father  was  Louise's  ideal  of  perfection. 

Little  Oabriele  blushed  deeply,  and  half  hid 
hersdf  behind  her  mother,  as  hsr  brother  ad- 
dressed her. 

"  How  is  yoar  highness,  my  most  graciow 
I  princess  TumdotV  said  he;  "has  your  high  , 
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neas  no  little  riddle  at  hand  with  which  to  con- 
fiite  weak  heada !" 

Her  little  highness  loolced  in  the  highest  de- 
free  conflued,  and  withdrew  the  hand  which 
ber  brother  kissed  agahi  and  again.  Gabiiele 
was  qoite  bashful  before  the  talTstndent. 

Henrik  had  a  UtUe  tiU-&-ltte  with  every  sis- 
ter, bat  it  was  somewhat  short  and  cold  with 
Sara;  after  which  he  seated  himself  by  bis 
mother,  to<Hc  her  hand  in  his,  and  a  livel;  and 
general  conversation  began,  whilst  Eva  banded 
about  the  confectionary. 

*'  Bnt  what  is  amiss  nowt"  asked  Henrik  sud- 
denly. "Why  have  the  sisters  all  left  us  to 
take  counsel  together  there,  with  such  impor- 
tant judge-like  faces  *  Is  the  nation  in  danger  1 
May  not  I  go,  in  order  to  save  the  native  land  1 
If  one  could  only  first  of  all  have  eaten  one's 
•Qpper  in  peace,"  added  he,  speaking  aside,  after 
the  manner  of  the  stage. 

Bat  it  was  precisely  about  the  supper  that 
they  were  talking.  There  was  a  great  danger 
that  the  pancakes  would  not  succeed;  and  Louise 
could  not  prevent  Henrik  and  Jacolii  running 
4owB  into  the  kitchen,  where,  to  the  greatest 
amusement  of  the  young  ladies,  and  to  the  tragi- 
comic despair  of  the  cook,  they  acted  their  inrts 
as  cooks  so  ridiculously  that  Louise  was  obliged 
at  length,  with  an  imposing  air,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  laughter,  to  the  joking,  and  to  the  burnt 
pancakes,  in  order  that  she  herself  might  put 
ner  hand  to  the  work.  Under  her  eye  ul  went 
well;  the  pancakes  turned  out  excellently. 
Jaoobi  besought  one  from  her  own  band,  as 
wages  for  his  work ;  graciously  obtained  it,  and 
then  swallowed  the  hot  gift  with  each  rapture 
tiiat  it  certainly  must  have  burnt  him  inward 
ly,  had  it  not  been  for  another  species  of  warmth 
— which  we  consider  very  probable— a  certain 
well-known  spiritual  fire,  which  counteracted 
the  material  burning,  and  made  it  harmless. 
Have  we  not  here,  in  all  simplicity,  suggrated 
aomething  of  a  homoeopathic  nature! 

Bnt  we  will  leave  the  kitchen,  that  we  may 
aeat  ourselves  with  the  family  at  the  supper- 
table,  where  the  mother's  savouring,  white  pan- 
cakes, and  the  thick  ones  for  Henrik,  were  to 
be  found,  and  where,  with  raspberry  cream,  the 
whole  was  devoured  with  the  greatest  enjoy- 


After  this,  they  drank  the  health  of  the  travel- 
lers, and  sang  a  merry  little  song,  made  by  Pe- 
trea.  The  father  was  quite  pleased  with  Pe- 
trea,  who,  quite  electrified,  sang  too  with  all  her 
might,  although  not  With  a  most  harmonious 
Toice,  which  however  did  not  annoy  her  father's 
somewhat  onmnsical  ear. 
I  *■  She  screams  above  them  all,"  said  he  to  his 
wife,  who  was  considerably  less  charmed  than 
he  with  her  accompaniment. 

Although  every  one  in  the  company  had  had 
an  exciting  and  fatiguing  day,  the  young  people 
began  unmediately  after  supper,  as  if  according 
to  a  natural  law,  to  arrange  themselves  for  the 
dance. 

Jaoobi,  who  appeared  to  be  captivated  by 
Sara's  appearance,  led  her  in  the  magic  circle 
*f  the  waltz. 

"  Our  sensible  little  Louise,"  a  rather  broad- 
•et,  but  very  well-grown  blonde  of  eighteen,  dis- 
tingoished  herself  in  the  dance  by  her  beaotifhl 
step*  and  her  pleasing  though  rather  too  grave 


carriage.  Everybody,  however,  looked  with 
greater  admiration  on  Eva,  becaiise  she  danced 
with  heart  and  soul.  Gabriele  with  her  golden 
curls,  flew  round  like  a  butterfly.  But  who  did 
not  dance  this  evening!  Everybody  was  ac- 
tually enthusiastic — for  all  were  infected  with 
the  joyous  animal  spirits  of  Henrik.  Even 
Jeremias  Munter,  to  the  amaxement  of  every- 
body, led  Eva,  with  most  remarkable  skill, 
through  the  Palska,*  the  most  artificial  and  per 
plexing  of  dances. 

At  midnight  the  dance  was  discontinued  on 
account  of  Elise.  But  before  they  separated, 
the  Judge  begged  his  wife  to  sing  the  little  well- 
known  song,  "The  first  evening  m  the  new 
house."  She  sang  it  in  her  simple,  soul-touch- 
ing manner,  and  the  peaceful  cheerfulness  which 
this  song  breathed  penetrated  every  heart ;  even 
the  grave  countenance  of  the  Judge  gleama4 
with  an  aSbctionate  emotion.  A  quiet  trass* 
figuration  appeared  to  rest  on  the  family,  and 
brightened  all  countenances ;  for  it  is  given  to 
Song  like  the  sun,  to  throw  its  glorifying  light 
upon  all  human  circumstances,  and  to  lend  them 
beauty,  at  least  for  a  moment.  "  The  spinner," 
and  "  the  aged  man  by  the  road-side,"  are  led 
by  song  into  the  kingdom  of  beauty,  even  as 
they  are  by  the  gospel  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

On  taking  leave  for  the  ni^t,  all  agreed  upon 
a  rendezvous  the  next  morning  after  breakfast 
in  the  garden,  in  order  to  see  what  was  to  he 
made  of  it. 

The  father  conducted  the  daughters  up  into 
their  chambers.  He  wanted  to  see  yet  once 
more  how  they  looked,  and  inquired  fixun  them 
again  and  again,  "Are  you  satisfied  my  girtol 
Do  they  please  yonl  Would  you  wish  any- 
thing  besides  1  If  you  wish  anything,  spMk  out 
firom  your  whole  heart !"  * 

There  was  not  a  happier  man  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  than  Judge  Frank,  when  his  daughters 
had  assured  him  of  their  hearty  and  grateful 
contentment. 

The  mother,  on  her  part,  had  taken  her  first- 
bom  with  herinto  her  boudoir,— she  had  as  yet 
not  been  able  to  speak  one  word  to  him  alone. 
Now  she  questioned  him  on  everything,  small 
and  great,  which  concerned  him,  and  how  free- 
ly and  entirely  he  opened  his  whole  heart  to 
her! 

They  talked  of  the  circumstances  of  the  fhm- 
Uy :  of  the  purohase  of  this  said  property ;  of 
the  debt  which  they  had  thereby  contracted ;  of 
the  means  tbrongh  which,  by  degrees,  it  would 
be  paid  off,  and  of  the  necessity  there  was  for 
greater  economy  on  all  sides ;  they  talked  too 
of  the  daughters  of  the  house. 

"  Louise  is  superb,"  said  Henrik,  "  but  her 
complexion  is  rather  muddy ;  could  she  not  use 
some  kind  of  wash  for  it  1  She  would  be  so 
much  handsomer  if  she  had  a  fresher  complex- 
ion ;  and  then  she  looks,  the  least  in  the  world, 
cathedral-like.  What  a  solemn  air  she  had  to- 
night, as  Jaoobi  made  some  polite  speech  or 
other  to  her !  Do  you  know,  mother,  I  think 
they  all  sit  too  much ;  it  is  in  that  way  that 
people  get  such  grave  cathedral-like  looks.  We 
must  make  them  take  more  exeroise  ;  we  must 


*  A  wild  and  uihamtad  Swsdiah  larininl  duai, 
•d  Mbnia  "Tk*  NtigUMmn." 
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Cad  oat  aome  liraly  ezerciae  far  them.  And 
Era !  how  she  is  grown,  and  how  kind  and  hap- 
Tfj  she  ktoks  !  It  is  a  real  delight  to  see  her — 
one  can  actnaDy  fall  in  love  with  her !  But 
what  in  the  world  is  to  be  done  with  Fetrea's 
Boee  %  It  does,  indeed,  get  so  long  and  large, 
that  I  cannot  tdl  what  is  td  be  done !  It  is  a 
pity,  thoDgfa,  for  she  is  so  good-hearted  and  mer- 
ry. And  Leonore,  how  sickly  and  unhappy  she 
looks .'    We  mnst  endearoor  to  cheer  her  up." 

"  Tes,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  sigh ;  "  if 
she  woe  but  healthy,  we  could  soon  manage 
that ;  but  how  does  little  Oabriele  please  you  1" 

"  Ah !  she  is  very  lovely,  with  her  high-bred 
little  airs ;  altogether  quite  ftseinating,"  said 
Henrik. 

"•And  Sara  1"  asked  she. 

**  Yes,"  said  he,  "  she  is  lovdy— »ery  lovely, 
7  ttink ;  bnt  still  there  is  a  something,  at  least 
-Ui  my  taste,  veiy  nnpleasant  in  her.  She  is  not 
iflce  my  sisters ;  there  is  a  something  about  her 
•D  eold — so,  almost  repulsive." 

"  Tes,"  said  the  mother,  sighing;  "there  is 
«t  times  something  very  extraortinary  about 
lier,  more  particulary  of  late.  I  fear  that  a' cer- 
tain person  has  too  ^eat,  and  that  not  a  happy 
influence  over  her.  But  Sara  is  a  richly  gifted, 
«nd  truly  interesting  girl,  out  of  whom  some- 
thing very  good  may  be  made|,  if— if She 

gives  us  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  at  times,  for 
we  are  as  much  attached  to  her  as  if  she  were 
our  own  child.  She  has  a  most  extraordinary 
talent  fat  mnsic — ^you  must  hear  her.  There 
really  is  much  that  is  distinguishing  and  truly 
amiable  in  her ;  yon  will  see  it  as  you  remain 
ao  much  longer  time  with  us." 

"  Tes,  thank  God !"  said  Henrik. "  I  can  now 
reckon  vn  that,  on  remaining  some  months  at 
borne." 

The  converaation  now  tnmed  on  Henrik's 
itenre  prospects.  His  father  wished  him  to  de- 
vote himself  to  mining,  and  with  this  end  in 
view  he  had  studied,  bnt  be  felt  ever,  more  and 
more,  a  growing  inclination  to  anodier  profes- 
sion, and  this  1^  become  a  ground  of  dusatis- 
ftction  in  the  Amily.  The  mother  braou(^t 
him  to  prove  himself  carefully  and  seriously  be- 
fore he  deserted  the  path  to  which  his  fether 
was  attached,  and  which  Henrik  himself  had 
adected  in  common  council  with  his  father. 
The  young  man  promised  this  solemnly.  His 
sool  was  warm  and  noble.  His  yonng  heart 
jxwsessed  very  fine  sentiment — a  high  enthusi- 
asm fbr  virtue  and  for  his  country,  with  a  glow- 
ing desire  to  live  only  to  that  end.  The  wish 
to  be  useful  to  the  community  generally,  united 
itself  with  all  his  views  of  self-advantage,  and 
he  only  saw  his  own  prosperity  in  connexion 
with  that  of  bis  family.  These  thoughts  and 
sentiments  poured  themselves  forth  in  that 
sweet  hour  of  confidential  intercourse  with  bis 
mother — his  hapnr  mother — whose  heart  beat 
with  joy  and  with  proudest  hope  of  her  first- 
l»om— the  favourite  of  her  soul— her  summer 
4diild! 

"And  when  I  have  made  my  own  way  in  the 
world,"  added  Henrik,  joyfully  kissing  the  hand 
«f  bis  mother ;  "  and  have  a  house  of  my  own, 
then,  mother,  yon  (hall  come  to  me,  and  live 
with  me,  will  you  not!" 

"  And  what  woold  yonr  &ther  say  to  that  1" 
Mid  she,  in  a  tone  like  his  own. 


"  Ob !  there  are  aU  the  sisters  that  ean  keep 
hoose  for  him,"  said  Henrik,  "and—" 

"  Do  yon  intend  to  sit  up  here  all  the  whda 
ni^htl"  asked  a  voice  at  the  door:  it  was  ths 
voice  of  Ernst,  and  both  mother  and  son  rose 
up  as  if  they  had  been  caught  in  the  Act  of  coit> 
spiracy.  The  father,  however,  was  infonqed 
of  the  plot  against  him,  whereupon  he  declared 
that  all  this  would  lead  to  such  f^rfiil  conse- 
quences that  they  had  better  aXj  no  more 
about  it. 

Both  mother  and  son  laughed,  and  said 
"  Good  night"  to  each  other. 

"  Heavens !  what  a  white  hand  I"  exclaimed 
Henrik  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  over  the  hand  which 
he  had  pressed  to  his  lipe.  "  And  what  smaO 
fingers !  nay,  how  can  people  have  such  small 
fingers  1"  and  with  a  sort  of  comic  devotion,  he 
again  kissed  that  beautifhl  hand. 

**  I  see  I  mnst  carry  you  oflT  forciUy,  if  I 
would  have  you  to  myself,"  said  the  Judge, 
cheerfully,  and  taking  hto  wife  at  the  same  time 
in  his  arms,  he  carried  her  out. 

But  her  thoughts  remained  still  with  her  Ast- 
bom — her  handsome  and  richly  endowed  son ; 
and  she  ottered  a  glowing  prayer  fbr  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  her  wishes  for  him,  while  all  were 
sleeping  sweetly  that  first  night  in  the  new 
house. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

TBS  MOBBOW. 

How  ]deasant  it  mnst  have  been  to  the  fimHf 
the  next  morning  lo  assemble  ronnd  their  amplj^ 
supplied  breakfast-table  in  a  handsome  and  spa- 
cious saloon  I  Bnt  saloon,  and  breakfast-table, 
and  all  outward  comforts,  signify  nothing^  if  the 
inward  are  wanting;  if  t^ecdonate  dispositions' 
and  kind  looks  do  not  make  the  saloon  brign^ 
and  the  breakfast  well-flavonred.  But  nothing 
was  wanting  on  this  occasion  to  the  fhmily  cA 
the  Franks—not  even  the  sun.  It  shone  hi 
brji^tly  to  illume  the  pleasant  scene. 

Henrik  made  a  speech  to  Madame  Folette,ilt 
testimony  of  his  love  and  reverence  for  her,  and 
of  his  joy  on  meeting  her  again  in  so  good  astats 
of  preservation. 

Lonise,  with  the  help  of  Eva,  served  tea  and 
eofiee,  bread  and  batter,  ete.,  taking  particalar 
care  that  everybody  had  inst  what  Uugr  lilrad 
best — the  basket  which  held  sugar-biscwls  wak 
pushed  constantly  into  the  nei^wnihood  of  Jv 
eobi. 

' "  How  glorious  this !"  exclaimed  Henrik,  nb- 
bing  his  hands  and  casting  a  glance  of  pleasure 
aronnd  on  his  parents  and  edtatets,  "  it  is  quite 
paradisiacal !  What  does  your  majesty  desire  t 
Ah,  your  most  devoted  servant  I  Cofifee,  if  I 
might  ask  it,  excellent  Madame  Folette  I" 

"  After  breakfast,"  said  the  mother,  "  I  have 
something  for  you  to  gness." 

"Something  to  gness  1"  said  Henrik,  "what 
can  it  be  1  Tell  me,  what  is  it  like  "i  what  name 
does  it  bear  V 

"A  wedding,"  repliedwhe. 

"A  wedding  I  A  most  interesting  novelty! 
I  cannot  swallow  another  morsel  till  I  have  made 
it  out  I  Jacobi,  my  best  fel  low,  can  I  possess  my- 
self of  a  biscuiti  AweddingI  DoIknowtAs 
parties  1" 

"  Perfectly  well" 
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'*  It  caiinot  be  our  excellent  Monter,"  suggest- 
ed he.    "  It  is  reiT  extraordinaiy." 
"  Oh,  no,  no  1    He'll  not  mariyl" 
"  He  is  so  horribly  old,"  said  Era. 
"  Old  I"  exclaimed  the  father.    "  He  is  some- 
thing above  forty,  I  fancy:  yoa  don't  call  that  so 
horribly  old,  do  yoa,  my  little  Eval    But  it  is 
true  he  has  always  had  an  old  look." 

"  Yon  nyst  gness  better  than  that,"  said  the 
modier. 

"I  have  it  I    I  have  it!"  said  Petrea,  blo&hiiig. 
**  It  is  Lanra,  Aunt  Evelina's  IL.aara  I 

"Ah,  light  breaks  in,"  said  Henrik;   "and 
dw  brioegroom  is  Major  Arvid  O.,  is  it  not  1" 

"  Yoa  have  gnessed,"  said  his  mother.  "  A 
very  good  match  for  Lanra.  Major  O.  is  a 
rsi7  good-lookiiig,  excellent  yooag  man;  and 
beyond  this,  has  a  good  propettjr.  He  has  per- 
suaded Evelina  to  remove  with  Karie  to  his  beaa- 
llfU  seat,  at  Azelholme,  and  to  consider  Laura's 
and  his  uome  as  theirs  for  the  future.  Eva  dear, 
Mt  the  ham  before  Henrik ;  what  do  you  want, 
my  angel  Qabriele  1  Leonoie,  shall  I  give  yoa 
aome  more  bread  and  butler,  my  child  1  Ko  1" 
"  Bat  I  hope,"  exclaimed  ELenrik,  "  that  we 
are  invited  to  the  wedding.  Evelina,  who  is  such 
a  sensibte  woman,  most  nave  had  the  good  sense 
to  invite  as.  Most  gracious  sister  Louise,  these 
rolls— very  noarishing  and  estimable  rolls  no 
doubt— bat,  were  they  baked  before  or  after  the 
Flood  r 

"  After,"  replied  Lonise,  smiling,  bat  a  little 
piqued. 

"  O,  I  humble  myself  in  the  dast,"  said  he. 
"  I  pray  your  majesty  most  graciously  to  pardon 
mt—iasuU — bat  aAer  all  they  taste  remarkably 
either  of  the  ark  or  of  a  cupboard.]  But  what 
in  all  the  world  sort  of  brealuast  are  yoa  making, 
Petrea  1  Nay,  dear  sister,  such  a  superfluity  in 
eating  never  can  be  good — ah,  I  pray  you  do  not 
'eat  yourself  iU  I" 

Petrea,  who  had  her  curious  fancies,  or  as 
Louise  called  them,  her  raptures,  had  now  for 
aome  time  had  the  fancy  to  take  only  a  glass  of 
cold  water  and  a  piece  ordry  bread  for  her  break- 
fast. On  account  of  this  abstinence,  Henrik  now 
jested,  and  Petrea  answered  him  quite  gaily ; 
Lonise,  on  the  contrary,  took  up  the  matter  quite 
aerion^y,  and  dionght — as  many  othersdid — that 
this  whim  of  Petrea's  had  a  distant  ralationship 
to  folly :  and  folly,  Louise — the  sensible  Lonise 
—considered  the  most  horrible  of  horrors.  « 
"  Now,  reallj,  yott  mast  not  sit  gossiping  any 
longer,"  exclaimed  the  father,  when  he  saw  their 
months  only  pot  in  motion  by  conversation, 
"  else  I  most  go  away  and  leave  you ;  and  I 
shonUl  very  much  like  to  go  into  the  garden 
with  you  first" 

A  general  rising  followed  these  words,  and  all 
betook  themselves  to  the  garden,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Leonore,  who  was  unwell,  and  the  little 
Gabriele,  who  had  to  be  careful  on  accoiut  of 
the  damp. 

In  the  meantime  the  garden  bad  its  own  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  and  all  here  did  not 
go  on  in  the  usual  mode;  for  although  the  place 
was  yet  not  laid  ont,  and  the  April  snow  cover- 
ed the  earth  and  still  hung  in  great  masses  on 
the  low  fruit-trees,  which  were  the  only  wealth 
of  the  garden,  yet  these,  not  at  all  according  to 
the  commonly  established  laws  of  nature,  were 
covered  with  fhlit  the  most  beautiful ;  rennets 
and  oranges  clustered  the  twigs,  and  shone  in 
the  son.  Exclamations  were  uttered  in  every 
varieqr  of  tone;  and  although  both  JaeoU  and 


Henrik  protested  that  they  conld  not  discover 
any  way  of  acconnliiig  for  this  superaatoral  phe- 
nomenon, still  they  dia  not  escape  the  suspicion 
of  being  instrumental  in  the  witchcraft,  spite  of 
all  the  means  they  used  to  establish  their  inno- 
cence. The  opinion,  however,  was  universally 
adopted,  that  good  and  not  bad  elves  had  been 
thus  basily  at  work ;  and  the  fruit  therefore  was 
gathered  without  fear  of  bad  consequences,  and 
laid  in  baskets.  The  elves  were  praised,  both 
in  prose  and  verse ;  and  there  never  was  a  mer- 
rier harvest-feast. 

The  judge  had  some  ttoable  to  get  anybody  t» 
listen  to  all  his  plans  of  lilac-hedges,  strawberry- 
beds,  of  his  arbour,  and  his  garden-nouse.  The 
narrow  space,  however,  in  which  he  had  to  work 
troubled  him. 

"  If  one  could  only  get  possession  of  the  piece 
ofland  beyond  this  I  striking  with  his  stick  upon 
the  tall  red-boarded  fence  which  bounded  one 
side  of  the  garden,  "L^k  here,  Elise,  ]>eep 
through  that  gap ;  what  a  magnificent  site  it  is 
for  boilding-Ht  extends  down  to  the  (tver  I  what 
a  magnificent  promenade  it  would  make,  proper- 
ly laid  oat  and  planted  I  It  might  be  a  real  trea- 
sure to  the  whole  city,  which  needs  a  regular 
walk  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  now  it  lies  there 
desolate,  and  useful  to  nobody,  but  only  fora  few 
cows,  because  the  proprietor  does  not  know  how 
to  make  use  of  it;  ana  onr  good  men  of  the  city 
have  not  public  spirit  enough  to  purchase  it  out 
of  the  common  fund  for  the  general  good.  If  I 
were  but  rich  enough  to  bay  the  place,  it  should 
soon  have  a  different  appearance,  and  instead  Of 
cows  haman  beings  ahoald  be  walking  thOe; 
these  boards  should  be  torn  down,  and  our  gar- 
den should  be  united  to  the  Kreat  promenade. 
What  a  situation  it  would  be  l" 

"  AVould  not  beehives  answer  very  well  here  V 
asked  our  sensible  Louise ;  "  the  sun  strikes  di-  ' 
rectly  on  these  boards." 

"  Yon  are  perfectly  right,  Louise,"  said  her 
father,  well  pleased,  "(^t  is  a  good  thought  ( 
this  is  an  excellent  place  for  beehives:  to-mor- 
row I'll  see  about  some.  T  wo  or  thiee  we  mast 
have,  and  that  directly,  that  the  be^se  mar  have 
the  advantage  of  the  apple  and  cherry  bloom. 
Thus  we  can  see  them  working  altogether  anid 
learn  wisdom  from  them,  and  watch  how  they 
collect  honey  for  us.  That  will  be  a  pleasure— 
don't  you  think  so,  Elise  1" 

Elise  rejoiced  sincerely  over  the  bees,  and  over 
the  garden.  It  would  give  her  great  pleasure  to 
lay  it  ouL  She  woald  set  Provence-ruses  as 
soon  as  possible ;  and  forcing  houses  also — they 
should  soon  be  erected.  Eva  thought  she  should 
give  herself  up  to  gardening. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  leave  for  the  present 
the  future  home  of  radishes  and  roses,  because 
it  was  wet  and  uncomfortable  out  of  doors. 

Gabriele  made  large  eyes  when  she  saw  thr 
basketful  of  fruit  which  had  been  gathered  in 
the  garden.  But  the  little  princess  Turandot 
could  not  unravel  the  riddle  respecting  them,  as 
Henrik  presented  it  to  her. 

The  forenoon  was  spent  in  clearing  away, 
and  in  arranging  ihing^  in  the  house.  Sara 
alone  took  no  part  in  it,  bnt  took  lessons  en  the 
harp  from  a  distinguished  young  musician  Of 
the  name  of  Black,  who  had  come  a  stranger  to 
tho  city.  She  sate  the  whole  morning  at  her 
music,  which  she  loved  passionately ;  in  the 
meantime,  Petrea  had  promised  to  enact  the 
part  of  lady's-maid  to  her,  and  to  put  all  Imt 
clothes  and  things  in  order. 
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Henrik  cate  peiftcdT  h^VT  i"  ^  sisters* 
rooms,  and  nearly  kUlea  himself  with  laogbiog 
.while  he  watched  in  part  their  clearing  avay 
and  bustling  about,  and  in  part  taking  a  share 
an  alL  Th;  qoanlilies  of  bundles  of  pieces,  old 
bonnets,  cloalis,  dresses,  etc.  which  were  here 
in  motion,  and  played  their  parts,  formed  a  sin- 
gular contrast  to  nis  student^world,  in  which 
such  a  thing  as  a  piece  of  printed  cotton  or  a  pin 
might  be  reckoned  quite  a  cariosity.  Then  the 
seriousness  with  which  all  these  tbiogs  were 
treated,  and  the  jokes  and  tnerriment  which 
arose  out  of  all  this  seriousness,  were  for  him 
most  delicions  things. 

Nothing,  however,  amused  imn  more  than 
Louise  and  all  her  "  properties,"  as  well  as  the 
great  care  which,  with  a  half-comic,  half-grave 
earnestness,  she  took  of  them ;  but  he  declared 
be  would  disclaim  all  relationship  with  her  if 
ever  he  should  see  her  wearing  a  certain  pale 
green  shawl,  called  jokingly  "  spinage,"  and  a 
pale  grey  dress,  with  the  surname  of  "igrater- 
gmel. '  None  of  the  sistos  had  so  many  pos- 
sessions as  Lonise,  and  none  treated  them  with 
so  much  importance ;  for  she  had  in  the  highest 
degree  that  kind  of  turn  which  may  be  called  a 
toni  for  accumulation  Her  bandboxes  and 
btmdles  burst  themselves  out  of  the  space  in 
which  she  wished  to  stow  them,  and  came  tum- 
bling down  upon  her  head.  She  accused  Hen- 
rik of  being  guilty  of  these  accidents ;  and  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  he  helped  her,  not  without  some 
aischievoas  pleasure,  to  put  them  up  again  in 
their  places. 

Louise  was  well  known  li>  the  iamily  for  her 
love  of  what  was  old  ;  the  more  shabtnr  a  dress 
was,  the  more  distinguished  she  seemed  to  think 
it;  and  the  more  laded  a  sh^wl,  the  more,  ac- 
cording to  her,  it  resembled  a  Cashmere.  This 
afiecttoa  for  old  diings  extended  itself  some- 
times to  cakes,  bisciuis,  creams,  etc.,  which 
often  occasioned  Henrik  to  inquire  whether  an 
article  of  a  doubtful  date  had  its  origin  before  or 
after  the  Flood.  We  will  here  add  to  the  des- 
cription of  Louise  a  few  touches,  which  may 
make  the  reader  more  fully  acquainted  with  her 
character. 

Pore  was  she  both  in  heart  and  intention, 
with  great  love  of  truth,  and  a  high  moral  sense, 
although  too  much  given  to  lecturing,  and  some- 
what a  little  wanti^  in  charity  towards  erring 
fellow-mortals.  She  had  much  of  her  father's 
understanding  and  pradenee,  bat  came  of  course 
far  short  of  him  in  lotowledgeof  mankind  and 
in  experience,  although  now,  in  her  eighteenth 
Tear,  she  considered  herself  to  have  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  mankind.  The  moral  worth  of 
her  soul  mirrored  itself  in  her  exterior,  which, 
without  her  being  handsome,  pleased,  and  in- 
spired a  degree  of  confidence  in  her,  becinse 
good  sense  expressed  itself  in  her  calm  dance, 
and  her  whole  demeanour  was  that  of  a  decided 
and  ^rell-balanced  character.  A  certain  comic 
humour  in  her  would  often  dissolve  her  solemn 
mien  and  important  looks  into  the  most  hearty 
kngbter;  ana  when  Louise  laughed,  she  bore  a 
charming  resemblance  to  her  mother,  for  she 
possessed  Elise's  beautiful  month  and  teeth. 

She  was  as  industrious  as  an  ant,  and  in  the 
higfaest  degree  helpful  to  those  who  were  deserv- 
faigof  help,  but  less  merciful  than  Lafontaine's 
ants  were  to  thoughtless  crickets  and  their  fel- 
lows. Louise  had  three  hobby-hotsm,  although 
she  never  would  confess  tnat  she  had  a  single 
•Be.    The  first  was  to  work  tapestry;  th;  sec- 


ond, to  read  sermons:  and  the  third,  to  plav  Pv 
tience,  and  more  especially  Postillion.  A  fourth 
had  of  late  began  to  discover  itself^  and  that  was 
for  medicine — for  the  discovering  and  adminis- 
tering of  useful  family  medicines ;  nay.  she  had 
herself  decocted  a  certain  elixir  from  nme  bitter 
herbs,  which  Henrik  declared  would  be  very 
serviceable  in  sending  people  to  the  other  worm. 
Louise  was  no  way  disturbed  by  all  this,  for  she 
did  not  allow  herself  to  be  annoyed  by  remarks. 

She  prized,  enjoyed,  and  sought,  above  all 
things,  alter  "  the  right;"  but  she  also  set  a  high 
value  on  respectability  and  property,  and  seem- 
ed to  think  that  these  were  hers  of  course.  She 
had  the  excellent  habit  of  never  undertaking 
any  thing  that  she  could  not  creditably  get 
through  with;  but  she  had  a  great  opinion  of 
her  own  ability,  in  which  her  fomily  participa- 
ted, although  they  sometimes  attempted  to  set 
her  down.  In  the  meantime  she  was  in  many 
instances  the  adviser  and  support  of  the  family; 
and  she  had  a  real  genius  for  the  mighty  depart- 
ment of  housekeeping. 

The  parents  called  her,  with  a  certain  satis- 
faction— the  father  with  a  secret  pride — "our 
eldest  daughter."  The  sisters  styled  her  rather 
waggishly  "^our  eldest  sister,"  and  sometimes 
simply  "our  eldest;"  and  "our  eldest"  knew 
exceedingly  well  how  to  regard  her  own  dignity 
in  respect  to  rank  and  priority.  Beyond  this, 
she  had  a  high  idea  of  the  value  of  woman. 

Louise  had  an  album,  in  which  all  her  friends 
and  acquaintance  had  written  down  their 
thonghts  or  those  of  others.  It  was  remaikable 
what  a  mass  of  morality  this  book  contained. 

We  fear  that  our  readers  mav  be  somewhat 
weary  of  hearing  the  names  or  Btiaj  liaise, 
Eva,  Leonore,  Petrea,  Oahrjele,  repeated  so 
often  one  after  another,  and  we  are  verry  sorry 
that  we  find  it  tuavoidable  yet  once  more  to  pre- 
sent the  whole  array  in  connexion  with  Loiiise. 
But  we  will  see  what  little  variety  we  can  make 
by  taking  them  at  hap-hazaid,  and  theiefore 
now  steps  forward 


We  are  all  of  us  somewhat  related  to  chaos;. 
Petrea  Frank  was  very  nearly  so.  MomditatT 
bursts  of  light  and  long  periods  of  conitasion  ai~ 
temated  in  oer.  There  was  a  great  dissimilari- 
ty between  Lonise  and  Petrea.  While  Louise 
required  six  drawers  to  coatain  her  possessions, 
there  needed  scarcely  htit  a  one  for  the  whow 
wardrobe  of  Petrea ;  and  this  said  wardrobe  too 
was  always  in  such  an  ill-conditioned  case,  mat 
it  was,  according  to  Louise,  quite  lamentable, 
and  she  not  nnmqaently  lent  a  helping  hand  to 
its  repair.  Petrea  tore  her  things,  and  gave 
away  without  boimds  or  discrimination,  and 
was  well-known  in  the  sisteriy  drele  for  her 
bad  management  Petrea  had  no  turn  for  ac- 
cumulation, on  the  contrary,  she  had  truly,  al- 
thongh  Lonise  would  not  allow  it,  a  certain  tarn 
for  art 

She  was  always  occupied  br  creations  of  one 
kind  or  another,  either  musical,  or  arehitectnral, 
or  poetical.  But  all  her  crwtions  containea 
something  of  that  which  is  usually  called  folly. 
At  twelve  years  old  she  wrotd  her  first  romance, 
"  Annette  and  Belis  loved  each  other  tenderly ; 
they  experienced  adversity  in  .their  love ;  were 
at  last  however  tmited,  and  lived  henceforth  in 
a  charming  coltape,  surronfided  with  hedges  of 
roses,  and  had  eight  children  in  one  year,"  which 
we  may  call  a  very  honourable  begimiing.    A 
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THE  HOME;  OR, 


▼ear  afterwards  she  began  a  tragedy,  which  was 
to  be  called  "Gustavas  Adolphas  and  Ebba 
Brahe,"  and  which  opened  in  the  following 


"  ^ow  &Qm  0«rmmnift'i  eoait  retnrned, 
1  MM  ufain  the  much-loved  ■trmnd  ; 
From  war  f  oume,  without  •  wound, 
Ouca  mora  ioto  my  natiTe  Uud. 
Say,  Banner  Bay,  what  woe  haa  cauaed  theae  teara,     - 
Am  1  not  true  to  thee,  or  ia  it  idle  hope  alone  that  wil', 
befool  my  yeara  !**  *^.a.^  

Whether  no  sheet  of  paper  was  broad  enough 
to  coDiain  the  lengthened  lines,  or  any  other 
canse  interferred  to  prevent  the  completion  of 
the  piece,  we  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is  that  it 
was  soon  laid  aside.  Neither  did  a  piece  of  a 
jocnlar  nature,  which  was  intended  to  emulate 
the  fascinating  muse  of  Madame  Lenngien,* 
adrance  much  fiinher  — the  beginning  was 
thus: — 

Inth*  etitla  of  Elpalilaatie, 

Which  Isyia  aooth,  aomewhar*  i>  Sweden, 
Tkan  liTod  the  lonlr  Melania, 

Sola  daughter  of  th«  CoOBt  Stamadaa. 

At  the  present  time  Petrea  was  engaged  on  a 
poeni,  the  title  of  which,  written  in  laige  letters, 
Ian  thus—"  The  Creation  of  the  World  1" 

The  Creation  of  the  World  b^an  thus— 

CHAOS. 

Once  in  the  deptha  etem  af  datkiieaa  lyiar, 

Thia  mighty  world 
Waited  azpMtantly  the  momenta  flying, 

When  light  ahoold  be  nnfurlad. 
Tlw  world  waa  nothing  then,  which  now  i*  ginn 

To  ciowda  of  bnay  men ; 
;Aad  all  onr  baautifol  atai^qiangled  hearaB 

Waa  deaolata  darknaaa  then ; 
Tet  Ha  waa  thai*,  who  before  time  eiiatad, ' 
■   MTho  will  endure  for  arnx. 

The  creation  of  the  world  ceased  With  this 
fidnt  glimmering  of  light,  and  was  probably 
destined  under  Petrea's  hand  never  to  be  brought 
forth  from  chaos.  Petrea  had  an  especially 
great  inclination  for  great  ondertakings,  and 
the  misfortune  to  fail  in  them.  This  want  of 
success  always  wounded  her  deeply,  bat  in  the 
next  moment  the  impulse  of  an  irresistibly 
vigorous  temperament  raised  her  above  misfor- 
nme  in  some  new  atteinpt.  Her  young  head 
was  filled  with  a  mass  of  half-formed  thoughts, 
fancies,  and  ideas ;  her  mind  and  her  character 
were  full  of  disquiet.  At  times  joyous  and  wild 
bejrond  bounds,  she  became  on  the  other  hand 
wretched  and  dispirited  without  reason.  Poor 
Petrea  I  she  was  wanting  in  every  kind  of  self- 
regulation  and  ballast,  even  outwardly;  she 
walked  ill — she  stood  ill — she  curtseyed  ill — 
sate  ill,  and  dressed  ill ;  and  occasioned  in  con- 
sequence much  pain  to  her  mother,  who  felt  so 
acutely  whatever  was  unpleasing;  and  this  also 
was  very  painfUl  to  Petrea  who  had  a  warm 
neart,  and  who  worshipped  her  mother. 

Petrea  also  cherished  the  warmest  affection 
and  admiration  for  Sara,  bst  her  manner  even 
of  evidencing  her  aflfection  was  commonly  so 
entirely  withotit  tact,  as  rather  to  displease  than 
please  the  object  of  it.  The  consciousness  of 
this  fact  embittered  Petrea's  life ;  but  it  con- 
ducted her  by  degrees  to  a  love  in  which  tact 
and  address  are  of  no  consequence,  and  which 
is  never  unretumed. 

Sometimes  Petrea  was  seized  with  a  strong 
conscioosness  of  the  chaoticness  of  her  state ; 
but  then,  again,  at  other  times  she  would  have 

*  Anna  Lenngren,  a  diitingoiahad  Swediah  poeteaa,  ad* 
^rad  eapaciaily  for  her  Idyla.    She  died  in  1817. 


a  presentiment  that  all  this  would  clear  ilaeif 
away,  and  then  that  something  which  was  quite 
out  of  the  common  way  would  come  forth,  and 
then  she  was  accustomed  to  say,  half  in  jest 
and  half  in  earnest,  to  her  sisters,  "  You'll  see 
what  I  shall  turn  out  sometime  t"  But  in  wliat 
this  extraordinary  taming  out  should  consist 
nobody  knew,  and  lease  of  all  poor  Petrea  beiw 
self  She  glanced  full  of  desire  towards  many 
suns,  and  was  first  attiacted  by  one  and  then  by 
anotner. 

Louise  had  little  faith  in  all  Petrea's  proph» 
syings,  but  the  little  Gabriele  believed  in  them 
all.  She  delighted  herself,  moreover,  so  heart- 
ily in  all  that  her  sister  began,  that  Petrea 
sacrificed  to  her  her  most  beautiful  gold-paper 
temple; — an  original  picture  by  heiself  of  shep' 
herdesses  and  altars :  and  her  island  of  bliss  m 
the  middle  of  peaceful  waters,  and  in  the  bar 
of  which  lay  a  little  fleet  of  nut-shells,  with 
rigging  of  silk,  and  laden  with  sugar-work,  and 
from  the  motion  of  which,  and  the  planting  of 
its  wonderful  flowers,  and  glorious  fruit-bearing 
trees,  Petrea's  heart  had  first  had  a  fbtetaste  of 
bliss: 

Petrea's  appearance  imaged  her  sonl; — for 
this  too  was  variable;  this  too  had  its  raptures; 
and  here  too  at  times  also  a  glimmering  light 
wonld  break  through  the  chaos.  If  the  com- 
plexion  were  muddled  and  the  nose  red  and 
swollen,  she  had  a  most  ordinary  appearance; 
but  in  cooler  moments,  and  when,  the  rose-ha» 
confined  itself  merely  to  the  cheeks,  she  was 
extremely  good-looking;  and  sometimes  too, 
and  that  even  in  her  pleasant  moments,  there 
would  be  a  gleam  in  her  eye,  and  an  expression 
in  her  countenance,  which  had  occasioned  Hen- 
rik  to  declare  that  Petrea  was  after  all  hand- 
some. 

To  a  chaotic  mind,  the  desire  for  controversr 
is  in-bom ;  it  is  the  conflict  of  the  elements  with 
each  other.  Tl^ere  was  no  subject  upon  which 
Petrea  had  not  her  conjectures,  and  nothing 
upon  which  she  was  not  endeavoaring  to  get  a 
clear  idea ;  on  this  account  she  discussed  all 
things,  and  disputed  with  every  one  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact — reasoned,  or  more  pro- 
perly made  confusion,  on  politics,  literatare, 
human  free-will,  the  fine  arts,  or  anything  else : 
all  which  was  very  unpleasant  to  the  tranquil 
spirit  of  her  mother,  and  which,  in  connexioa 
with  want  of  tact,  especially  in  her  zeal  to  b« 
useful,  made  poor  Petrea  the  laaghing-stock  of 
every  one;  a  bitter  punishment  Uiis,  on  earth, 
although  before  the  final  judgment-seat  of  vetf 
little,  or  of  no  consequence  at  all. 
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S^te  of  the  mother's  embraces,  and  the  ap- 
llnion,  "their  beloved,  plain  child t"  the 
lowledge  by  degrees  had  come  painfully  t» 
Leonore  that  she  was  ugly,  and  that  she  was 
possessed  of  no  charm — of  no  fine  endowment 
whatever;  she  could  not  help  observing  what 
little  means  she  had  of  giving  pleasure  to 
others,  or  of  exciting  interest;  she  saw  very 
plainly  how  she  was  set  behind  her  more  gifted 
sisters  by  the  acquaintance  and  friends  of  the 
family;  this,  together  with  feeble  health,  and 
the  discomfort  which  her  own  existence  occa- 
sioned to  her,  put  her  in  a  discordant  state  with 
life  and  mankind.  She  was  prone  to  think 
every  thing  troublesome  and  difficult;  she  felt 
easilv  into  a  state  of  opposition  to  her  sisters, 
and  her  natorally  qniek  temper  led  her  often 
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uto  contentions  which  vrete  not  witbont  their 
bitterness.  All  this  made  poor  Leonoie  feel 
herself  very  unhappy. 

But  none — no,  none — snfierinrain;  however 
for  a  while  it  may  appear  so.  Suffering  is  the 
plough  which  turns  up  the  field  of  the  soul,  into 
whose  deep  furrows  the  all- wise  Husbandman 
scaiiers  his  heavenly  seed;  and  in  Leonoie, 
ai.so,  it  already  began  to  sprout,  although,  as 
yet,  only  under  the  earth.  She  was  not  aware 
of  it  herself  yet,  but  all  that  she  experienced  in 
life,  together  with  the  spirit  which  prevailed  in 
her  lamily,  had  already  awakened  the  beauty 
of  her  sool.  She  was  possessed  of  deep  feeling, 
and  the  consciousness  of  her  many  wants  made 
her,  by  degrees,  the  most  tmpretending  and 
humble  of  human  beings;  and  these  are  virtues 
which,  in  private  life,  cannot  be  exceeded.  If 
Ton  come  near  a  petson  of  this  character,  the 
inAneoce  od  yon  is  as  if  yon  came  out  of  the 
sun's  hMt  into  reiiesbing  shadow,  a  soft  cool- 
ness ii  wafted  over  your  soul,  which  refreshes 
and  nanqailizes  you  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  to  meet 
Leonore,  she  had  just  recovered  fh>m  tbe-scarlel 
fever,  which  had  left  behind  it  such  an  obsti- 
nate and  oppressive  head-ache  as  compelled 
her  almost  constantly  to  remain  in  her  own 
room;  and  although  her  parents  and  her  sisters 
visited  her  there,  it  afibrded  her  but  little  plea^ 
sure,  for  as  yet  she  had  not  learned  how,  bv 
goodness  and  inward  kindness,  to  make  herself 
agreeable  to  others. 

But,  poor  Leonore!  when  I  see  thee  sitting 
there  in  deep  thought,  thy  weak  bead  supported 
by  ihy  hand,  i  am  ready  to  lay  thy  head  on  my 
bosom,'  and  to  whisper  a  prt^faesying  into,  thy 
ear  —  but  this  may  as  well  remain  to  a  fiiture 
time.  Wo  leave  thee  now,  but  will  leium 
another  lime  to  thy  silent  chamber. 

And  now  step  forth,  thou,  the  joy  and  orna- 
ment of  home,  tne  be&utifnl 

bta! 

Eva  was  called  in  the  family,  "our  rose," 
"  our  beauty."  There  are  manj  in  the  world 
like  Eva,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so;  tbey  are 
of  a  pleasing  kind.  It  is  delightful  to  look  upon 
these  blooming  yoong  girls,  with  smiles  oii  their 
lips,  and  goodness  and  joy  of  life  beaming  from 
their  beantifnl  eyes.  All  wish  them  so  well, 
and  ibey  wish  so  well  to  all ;  every  thing  good 
in  life  seems  as  if  it  came  from  themselves. 
They  have  favourable  gales  in  life — it  was  so 
with  Eva.  Even  her  weakness,  a  desire  to 
please,  which  easily  went  too  far,  and  an  in- 
stability of  character  which  was  very  dangerous 
to  her,  exhibited  themselves  only  on  their  pleas- 
ing side,  within  the  circle  of  her  iamilv  and  of 
her  acauaintance,  and  helped  to  make  her  mon 
beloved. 

Eva,  allhragh,  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  not 
beantifnl,  was  yet  bloomingly  lovely.  Her  eyes 
were  not  laige,  but  were  of  the  most  exquisite 
form,  and  of  the  clearest  dark  blue  colour,  and 
their  glance  from  under  their  long  black  lashes 
wait  at  once  modest,  lively,  and  amiable.  The 
silky  chesnut  brown  hair  was  parted  over  a  not 
lofty  but  clas.<iically-ronned  brow.  Her  skin 
was  while,  fine,  and  transparent,  and  the  mouth 
and  teeth  perfectly  beautiful;  add  to  all  this, 
Eva  had  the  fine  figure  of  her  mother,  with  her 
light  and  gracefol  action.  Excellent  health, 
me  happiest  temper,  and  a  natnrallv  well-ttmed 
aool,  gave  a  beatitiful  and  barmomous  expres- 


sion to  her  whole  being.  TVItatever  she  did» 
she  did  well,  and  with  grace ;  and  whatever  she 
wore  became  her;  it  was  a  kind  of  proverb  in 
the  &mily,  dial  if  Eva  were  to  put  a  black  cat 
upon  her  head  it  woald  be  becoming.    . 

A  similarity  in  understanding  and  talent,  as 
well  as  companionship  together,  had  made  L-  -a 
and  Eva  hitherto  "  Us  vueparaoles,"  both  at  h  •  • 
and  abroad ;  of  late,  however,  without  separat  . 
herself  from  Iconise,  Eva  bad  been  drawn,  as  it 
were,  by  a  secret  jrawer  to  Leonore.  Iiouise^ 
with  all  her  possessions,  was  so  sufficient  for  her- 
self, Leonore  was  so  solitary,  so  mournful,  up. 
there,  that  the  good  heart  of  Eva  was  tenderljr 
drawn  towards  her. 

But  it  seems  to  us  as  if  Gabriele  looks  rather 
poutingly,  because  she  has  been  so  Itmg,  as  it 
were,  pushed  aside.  We  will  Uiereforeliastily 
turn  to— 

TBS  LITTLE  LIDT. 

It  did  not  piease  our  little  lady  to  be  neglected 
at  all.  Gabnele  was  in  truth  a  spoiled  child,  and 
often  made  "  la  fhtie,"  and  the  "  beau  tempt,"  ia 
the  house.  She  was  defended  from  cold,  and 
wind,  and  rain,  and  vexation,  and  faddled  witk 
and  indulged  in  all  possible  ways,  and  praised 
and  pelted  as  if  for  the  best  behavicr,  if  sh» 
were  only  gracious  enough  to  take  a  cup  of 
bouQlon,  or  the  wing  of  a  chicken  for  dinner. 
She  herself  is  still  like  the  chicken  under  the 
mother's  wing;  yet  she  will  sometimes  creei^ 
from  nndei^and  attempt  little  flights  on  her  own 
account.  Then  she  Is  charming  and  merry, 
makes  enigmas  and  charades,  which  she  gives 
to  her  mother  and  Petrea  to  guess.  It  gives  her 
partictilar  pain  to  be  treated  as  a  little  girl;  and 
nothing  worse  can  happen  to  her  than  for  the 
elder  sisters  to  say,  "Go  out  jnst  for  a  little 
while,  Gabriele  dear  I"  in  order  that  they  may 
then  impart  to  each  other  some  important  affair, 
or  read  together  some  heart-rending  novel.  She 
will  willingly  be  wooed  and  have  nomage  paid 
to  her;  and  the  Assessor  i*  always  out  offavour 
with  her,  because  he  jokes  with  her,  and  calls 
her  little  Miss  "  Curled-pate,"  and  other  such 
ugly  names. 

Learning  and  masters  are  no  affairs  of  hti~ 
She  loves  a  certain  "far  nUnte,"  and  on  accuui  t 
of  delicate  beallb,  her  tastes  are  indulged.  Her 
greatest  delight  is  in  dancing,  and  in  the  dance 
she  is  captivating.  In  opposition  to  Petrea,  she 
has  a  perfect  honor  of  all  great  undertakings; 
and  in  opposition  to  Louise,  a  great  disinclina- 
tion to  sermons,  be  they  by  word  of  mouth,  or 
printed.  The  sun,  the  warm  wind,  flowers,  but, 
above  all,  beloved  and  amiable  human  beings, 
make  Gabriele  feel  most  the  goodness  of  me 
Creator,  and  awaken  her  heart  to  worship. 

She  has  a  peculiar  horror  of  death,  and  will 
neither  hear  it,  nor  indeed  anjrthing  else  dark  or 
sorrowful,  spoken  of;  and,  happily  for  Gabriele, 
true  parental  love  has  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Midsummer  sun  of  the  North,  which  shines 
as  well  by  night  as  by  day. 

If  we  turn  from  the  bright-haired  Gabriele  to 
Sara,  to  "  that  Africa,"  as  the  Assessor  called 
her,  we  go  from  day  to  night.  Sara  was  like  a 
beautifurdark  cloud  in  the  house— like  a  winter 
night,  with  its  bright  stars,  attractive,  yet  at  the 
same  time  repulsive.  To  us,  nevertoeless,  she 
will  become  clear,  since  we  possess  the  key  to 
her  sonl,  and  can  observe  it  in  the  following 

ROTICSa   FBOH  SARa's  JOnBNAL. 

"  Yesterday  evening  Macbeth  was  read  aloud j 
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THE  HOME ;  OR, 


(hejr  all  trembled  before  Lair  Macbeth:  I  was 
sileDt,  for  she  pleased  me;  then  was  power  in 
the  woman." 

"  Life  I  what  is  life  t  When  the  tempest  joar- 
neys  through  space  on  strong  pinions,  it  sings  to 
me  a  sdng  wnich  finds  an  echo  in  my  soul. 
When  the  thunder  rolls,  when  the  ligbming 
flames,  then  I  divine  something  of  life  in  its 
strength  and  greatness.  But  this  tame  everyday 
life— little  virtues,  little  faults,  little  cares,  little 
joys,  little  endeavours — this  contracts  and  stiSes 
my  spirit.  O !  thou  flame  which  consumest  me, 
wnat  wilt  thou  1  There  are  moments  in  which 
thou  illnminest,  but  eternities  in  which  thou  tor- 
mentest  and  burnest  me  I" 

"  This  narrow  sphere  satisfies  them ;  tber  find 
interest  in  a  thousand  trifles;  they  are  able  to 
deny  themselves  in  order  to  obtain  little  enjoy- 
ments for  each  other.  It  may  do  for  them,  I 
was  made  for  something  difierent." 

"  Why  should  I  obey  1  Why  should  I  submit 
my  inclination— my  will,  to  gratify  others  1— 
Why  1    Ah,  freedom— freedom !" 

"I  have  obtained   'Volney's   Rains'   from 

B .    I  conceal  the  book  from  these  pious 

fearful  people ;  but  to-night ! — to  night  I — when 
their  eyes  are  closed  in  sjeep,  mine  shall  wake 
and  read  it.  The  frontispiece  to  this  book  gives 
me  eztraonlinary  pleasure:  a  wreck  combats 
with  stonnv  waves ;  the  moon  goes  down,  amid 
black  clouds ;  on  the  shore,  amone  the  ruins  of 
a  temple,  sfts  a  Mussulman — a  beautiful  and 
thoughtful  figure — and  surveys  the  scene.  I 
likewise  oberve  it,  and  an  agreeable  shudder 
passes  through  me.  A  vast  ruin  is  better  ajid 
far  more  bewuiful  than  a  small  and  an  empty 
happiness." 

"The  book  pleases  me.  It  expresses  what 
jias  long  lain  silent  in  me.  It  gives  clear  light 
to  my  dark  anticipations.  An  I  what  a  day 
dawns  upon  me !  A  dazzling  light  that  clears 
away  all  misty  illusions,  but  my  eyes  are  Mtong 
cnoogh  tobeariti  Let  the  net  of  prejudice,  let 
the  miserable  bond  of  custom  be  rent  asunder, 
let  the  fettering  supports  fUll  my  own  strength 
is  sufficient  for  me.*' 

"Why  am  I  a  woman  1  As  a  man.  my  life 
and  my  conduct  would  have  been  clear  and 
easy;  as  a  woman,  I  must  bow  myself  in  order 
tociMrmTselC  Miserable  dependence  I  Miser- 
able lot  of  woman  t" 

"  I  do  not  love — ^but  he  makes  a  certain  im- 
pression upon  me.  The  dark  strength  in  his  eye 
£  leases  me,  the  reckless  strong  will,  that  will 
ow  itself  only  to  me:  and  when  he  takes  the 
harp  in  his  arms,  witn  what  powerful  strength 
he  compels  it  to  express  all  that  which  the  neart 
only  dreams  I  Then  he  grasps  the  strings  of  my 
heart— then  I  acknowledge  in  him  my  master." 

"But  never,  he  shall  never  govern  me;  his 
spirit  is  not  powerful  enough  for  that.  He  never 
can  be  other  to  me  than  as  a  means  lo  my  end. 
Nor  will  I  herein  deceive  him.  I  am  too  proud 
for  a  hypocrite.  I  know  well  whom  I  coolu  love. 
I  know  well  the  man  who  conld  be  the  aim  of 
my  a'tatbition." 

'  "  Nature  never  created  me  for  this  narrow 
sphere  —for  this  narrow  foot-track  through  life. 
B.  shows  me  another,  which  captivates  my  mind : 
I  feel  that  I  am  created  for  iL" 

**  I  have  observed  mvself  in  the  glass,  and  it 
tells  me,  as  well  the  panoe  of  msBkind,  that  I 


am  handsome.  My  gvowth  is  strong,  and  ac- 
cords with  the  character  of  my  countenance.  I 
cannot  doubt  the  assurance  of  B.  My  person, 
in  connexion  with  the  powers  of  my  mind  and 
my  talent,  will  ensure  me  a  brilliant  future." 

"  What  purpose  would  it  serve  to  create  illu- 
sions 1  Away  with  all  illusions  I  I  stand  upon 
a  tiigher  point  than  those  around  me — than  they 
who  consider  themselves  entitled  to  censure  my 
faults,  to  exalt  themselves  in  secret  above  me; 
perhaps  because  they  have  taken  me  out  of  com- 
passion I    Subjecting,  humiliating  thought  t" 

"  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  good ;  yes, 
angelically  good  to  me.  I  wish  they  were  less 
so!" 

"To-night,  now  for  the  second  time  in  my 
life,  I  have  had  the  same  extraordinary  dream. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  I  was  in  my  chamber, 
and  saw  in  heaven  vast  masses  of  black  clooa 
above  my  head,  driving  towards  the  horizon,  ac- 
companied with  a  strong  rushing  soumi  in  the 
air. 

"  Save  thyself,  Sara  f  cried  the  voices  of  my 
sisters ;  "  come,  come  with  us  I"  But  I  felt  in 
my  limbs  that  peculiar  sluggishness  which  one 
perceives  io  dreams  when  one  wishes  to  hasten. 
My  chamher.window  flew  open  before  the  tem- 
pest, and  impelled  by  a  strong  curiosity  I  looked 
out.  The  sun  stood  opposite  to  me,  pale  and 
wMery,  but  the  air  around  me  seemed  to  bum ; 
a  glow  of  fire  pa.«sed  over  all  things.  Before  me 
stood  a  tall  aspen,  whose  leaves  trembled  and 
crackled,  while  sparks  of  fire  darted  forth  from 
them.  tJpon  one  twig  of  the  tree  sate  a  large 
blackbird,  looking  on  me  with  a  fiery  glance, 
and  singing  hoarse  and  tunelessly,  while  the  tem- 
pest «nq  flame  rioted  around  him.  I  heard  the 
voices  of  my  adopted  mother  and  sisters  an  xious- 
ly  calling  on  me  from  a  distance  ever  farther 
and  farther  removed. 

"  I  leaned  myself  out  of  the  window  to  hear 
what  the  blackbird  with  the  wonderfU  voice 
sang.  I  no  longer  had  any  fear.  I  awoke;  bat 
the  dream  has  a  charm  for  me." 

"  The  blackbird  sings  of  me  otherwise  than  in 
my  dream.  My  adopted  mother  has  wept  to- 
day on  my  account.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but— ^ 
it  is  best  that  I  go.  They  do  not  love  me  here— 
they  cannot  do  it.  They  do  not  need  me,  nor  I 
them,  any  longer.    It  is  best  that  we  separate." 

Thus  Sara: 

We  will  now  cast  a  glance  on  the  parent* 
themselves,  who  were  not  greatly  altered,  ex- 
cepting that  Elise's  whole  appearance  exhibited 
much  more  health  and  strength  than  formerly. 
The  energetic  countenance  of  the  Judge  had 
more  wrinkles,  but  it  had,  besides,  an  expressioa 
of  much  greater  gentleness.  A  slight,  but,  per- 
haps, not  whollr  unpardonable  weakness  might 
be  observed  in  him.  He  was  completely  capti- 
vated with  his  daughteis.  God  bless  we  good 
father! 


CHAPTER  XVtL 

TBI    OBJCCT. 

Wi  mast  now  say  how  the  family  groaped 
themselves  in  the  new  house.  Since  the  arrival 
ofHenrik  and  Jacobi,  the  liveliness  of  the  fami- 
ly had  visibly  increased.  Henrik  sealously  fol- 
lowed up  bis  putpoae  of  making  his  sisters  taka 
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•■ore  •etire  ewreise,  and  Jacobi  tssiated  him 
writh  bis  whole  heart.  Long  walks  were  anan- 
jted,  but,  to  Henrik's  annoyance,  it  seldom  was 
possible  to  induce  Louise  to  take  exercise  of  that 
kiod  which,  aooordiag  to  his  opinion,  she  needed 
ao  nracb.  Louise  bad  alwajs  soch  a  rast  deal 
to  do  at  home ;  Sara  Ured  only  for  her  harp  and 
her  aioging ;  L«onore  was  not  strong  enough  ; 
and  for  Gabriele,  it  waa  generally  either  too  cold 
or  too  dirty,  or  too  windy,  or  she  waa  not  in  the 
homour  to  walk.  Eva,  on  the  contrary,  waa  al- 
ways in  the  bumoar,  and  Petrea  had  always  the 
desire  to  speed  away.  It  was  Henrik's  greatest 
yleasure  to  give  one  of  his  sisters  hia  arm,  espe- 
cially when  they  were  well  and  baDdaomely 
4i«Med. 

At  aeren  o'clock  in  the  eTening  all  the  mem- 
kera  of  the  family  aaaembled  themselTsa  in  the 
libraiy,  where  the  tea-table  was  prepared,  at 
which  Louise  presided.  The  erenings  weie  un- 
«aniinonly  cheerful,  particolarly  when  the  fami- 
ly were  alone.  Between  tea  and  supper,  they 
«itber  talked,  or  read  aloud,  or  had  music ;  after 
•upper  they  danced,  and  then  Louise  exercised 
Iterself  with  remarkable  grace.  Sometimea  they 
had  eharadea  or  aocial  games.  Heorik  and  Pe- 
trea had  alwaya  aome  new  flash  of  merriment  or 
«tber.  It  was  the  greatest  delight  of  the  Judge 
to  see  all  bis  chUdren  anwnd  him,  especially  in 
an  ereaing,  and  to  aee  them  happy  too.  The. 
4ooT  of  his  stody,  which  adjoined  the  library,  al- 
waya stood  open  in  an  evening,  and  whether  he 
read  or  wrote  there,  he  still  was  oonaeioos  of  all 
llMt  went  forward  among  them.  Sometimes  he 
wooM  come  out  and  t^e  part  in  their  enter- 
tainment, or  would  ait  on  the  green  sofa  beside 
hia  wife,  and  watch  the  dance,  rejoicing  himself 
over  his  daughters,  and  eometimes  was  even 
taken  oat  into  the  dance  by  them. 

The  yoang  people  remarked,  that  whaterer 
might  for  the  time  occupy  Jaoobi,  he  was  aorae- 
wluit  absent  and  incomprehensible ;  he  sighed 
frequently,  and  aeemed  rather  to  enjoy  quiet 
eooTersation  with  the  ladies,  than  obaradea  and 
other  amnsements.  It  was  discovered,  between 
Hearik  and  Petrea,  that  theae  fits  of  absence,  and 
these  sighs,  must  have  an  object ;  bat  it  was  a 
long  time,  that  ia  to  aay,  three  or  four  days,  be- 
Ibre  they  could  decide  who  it  really  was. 

"  It  cannot  be  our  mother,"  said  Petrea,  **  be- 
canae  ahe  is  married ;  and  besides  thia,  she  is  so 
nracb  older  than  any  of  us,  althoneh  prettier 
than  aU  of  ua  together ;  and  thongh  Master  Ja- 
cobi haa  aoch  pleaaare  in  talking  with  her,  and 
eondupta  himself  towards  her  as  if  he  were  her 
aoo,  stin  it  cannot  be  ahe.  Do  you  know,  Hen- 
fflt,  I  foncy  Sara  ia  tbe  object — he  looks  at  her 
•o  much  ;  or  perhapa  Eva,  for  he  ia  always  so 
lively  with  her ;  and  I  heard  him  aay  yeaterday 
to  Mr.  Hunter,  that  ahe  waa  so  uncommonly 
efaanning.  But  it  ia  rather  improper  that  iie 
ahoold  paas  ■  our  eldest'  so !" 

Henrik  was  greatly  amoaed  by  Petrea's  dilB- 
eohy  and  conj^ures,  for  he  had  hia  own  pecu- 
liar notions  about  the  object ;  and  by  degreea 
PetT«a  herself  began  to  have  a  clearer  foreknow- 
ledge, and  to  think  that  perhapa,  after  all,  the 
tme  object  might  be  no  other  than  "eor  eldest" 
herself  After  thia  hisight  into  thbiga,  which 
Petrea  was  not  alow  in  circulating  nmong  her 
aistera,  Louise  waa  called  in  their  jocular  pfara- 
eeolocr,  « the  object."  All  thia  while,  however, 
Q 


"the  object"  heraelf  appeared  to  pay  very  little 
attention  to  tKe  speculationa  which  had  thus  re- 
ference to  heraelf.  Ix>aise  waa  at  tbe  present 
time  greatly  occupied  by  aetting  up  a  piece  of 
weaving,  and  had  in  consequence,  greatly  to 
Henrik's  horror,  brought  again  into  use  the  dreaa 
sumamed  **  water-gruel ;"  and  aa  iP  happened, 
moreover,  that  the  piece  of  weaving  waa  of  a 
pattern  which  was  much  perplexed  and  difficult 
to  arrange,  ahe  assumed  almost  constantly  tbe 
"cathedral  demeanour,"  which  occasioned  her 
to  look  all  the  less  attractive.  But  so  thinga 
stood.  Jacobi  looked  a  great  deal  at  Sara,  joked 
with  Eva,  and  remained  sitting  beside  Louise, 
as  if  he  found  by  her  side  only  true  happineaa 
and  aatiafaction. 

In  vain  did  Petrea  draw  him  into  all  kind  of 
controversial  anbjeots,  in  order  to  make  him, 
daring  the  oonteat,  aomewhat  forgetful  of  "  the 
object."  He  did  not  become  abstracted  ;  and  it 
was  particolariy  observable,  that  the  Maater  had 
much  leaadeaire  for  dispotatiOD  than  the  Candi- 
date had  bad ;  and  when  Mra.  Ounilla  to(A  the 
field  agninat  him  more  than  once  with  a  whole 
host  at  monads  and  nomada,  he  only  laughed. 
Now,  indeed,  Jacobi  had  a  favourite  topic  of 
conversation,  and  that  waa  hia  Exoellenoe  D. 
The  diatingaiahed  personal  qualities  of  hia  Ex- 
cellence, hu  noble  character,  his  goodness,  hia 
spirit,  his  imposing  exterior,  could  not  be  suffi- 
ciently celebrated  and  exalted  by  Jaoobi ;  nay, 
even  hia  lion-like  forehead,  hia  strong  glance, 
and  hia  beautifnl  patrician  handa,  were  many  a 
time  described. 

Jacobi  had  for  some  time  been  attached  to  hia 
Excellence  as  bis  secretaiy,  and  he  had  now  the 
hope  of  hia  assistance  in  his  future  prospects. 
In  the  meantime,  his  Excellence  had  shown  him 
the  greatest  kindness ;  had  given  him  many  op- 
portunities of  increasing  his  knowledge,  and  had 
offered  to  take  him  with  him  on  a  journey  into 
foreign  countriea ;  besides  all  which,  he  had  him- 
aelf  practised  him  in  French.  In  one  word.  Ex- 
cellence D.  was  the  moat  excellent  excellence 
in  all  the  world,  an  actual  excetlectissimoa. 
Jacobi  was  devoted  to  him  heart  and  aoul,  and 
was  rich  in  anecdotea  about  Excellence  D.,  and 
in  anecdotes  which  his  Excellence  had  told. 

Louiae,  more  than  any  member  of  the  family, 
had  the  property  of  being  a  good  listener,  and 
therefore  ahe  beard  more  than  any  one  else  of 
his  ExoeUenoe  D.,  but  yet  not  alone  of  him; 
Jacobi  had  always  something  to  relate  to  her— 
a  something  on  which  he  wanted  her  consider- 
ation— and  if  Louiae  were  not  taa  much  ocoa- 
pied  with  her  tbooghta  about  tbe  evening,  he  was 
alwaya  qoite  sure,  not  only  of  her  aincere  aym- 
pathy,  but  of  her  most  deliberate  judgment,  aa 
well  on  moral  queatiooa  as  on  qoeationa  of  eoe- 
nomical  arrangement,  dreaa,  plans  for  the  iiitare, 
and  80  forth.  He  himself  imparted  to  her  good 
advice— which,  however,  was  not  often  followed 
— for  playing  Postillion.  He  drew  pattema  for 
her  embroidery,  and  read  aloud  to  her  gladly, 
and  that  novela  in  preference  to  aermons. 

Bat  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  sit  in  peaoe 
by  her  akle,  for  very  aoon  the  aeat  on  the  other 
aide  of  her  waa  oocupied  by  a  peraon,  who,  in  aB 
due  reapect,  we  will  call  "  the  Landed-proprie- 
tor," from  the  distinguished  ciroamstanoe  of  hia 
poasesaing  an  eatate  in  the  neigbboarfaoad  ut 
the  city. 
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Yli0  Lanted-propHetor  appeared  to  the  Can- 
didate— we  will  for  the  ftatnre  adhere  to  this  oor 
old  appellation,  fbr  in  a  certain  sense,  in  this 
world  all  men  are  Candidates — to  him,  therefore, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  new-comer  were  qnite  dispo- 
sed to  make  a  qnarrel  alxHit  the  place  he  was 
inclined  to  take. 

Beside  his  large  estate,  the  Landed-proprietor 
ma  possessed  of  a  large  body,  round  cheeks, 
plnmp  from  excess  of  health,  a  pair  of  large  gnj 
eyes  remarkable  (br  their  unmeaning  expression, 
a  little  ruddy  mouth  which  preferred  eating  ra- 
ther than  speaking,  which  laughed  without 
meaning,  and  whidi  now  dhvcted  to  cousin 
Louise — he  considered  himself  related  to  her 
ftther — sundry  speeches  which  we  will  string 
logger  in  our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 
sTB'Airaa  qoMTiom. 

**  Coosnr  Lotfin,  are  yen  fond  of  ftoh  ?  fbr 
example,  bream  T"  asked  th«  Landed-proprietor 
one  erening  as  he  seated  himself  beside  Louise, 
who  was  industrioosly  working  a  tandseape  in 
ker  embroSdery  fhknw. 

"Oyes!  bream  is  fery  good  IMt,"  repHed 
•be,  -rery  phlegmatically,  and  withont  lookmg 
tip  from  her  wwrk. 

"O,  with  red- wine  aauce,"  said  the  Landed- 
proprietor,  "  delicate !  I  hare  magnificent  fish- 
ing on  my  estate  at  Oeetanvik.  Big  ftUows  of 
liream !    I  catch  them  myself." 

•<  Who  is  that  great  fisher  thftrel"  asked  Ja- 
eobi,  with  an  impatient  sneer,  "  and  what  mat- 
ters it  to  hiffli  whether  Loaise  likes  bream  1" 

"Because  in  that  ease  she  itrfght  like  hiM 
mm  eher,"  Te|j|jed  Henrik ;  *'  a  most  respectable 
is  my  cousin  Thare  of  Oeetanvik.  I  advise  you 
to  cultivate  his  aoqnaintanoe.  Well,  now,  Oa- 
briele  dear,  what  wants  your  higfaneas  1—1  shall 
lose  my  head  about  the  riddle — Maimna  dear, 
tome  and  help  your  stupid  son  1" 

"  No,  no,  mother  knows  it  already !  Mother 
most  not  tell,"  exelaimed  Gabriele,  terrified. 

**  What  king  do  yon  set  up  above  all  other 
kings.  Master  JacoM  1"  far  the  second  time  adc- 
ed  Petrea,  who  this  erenfaig  had  a  aort  of  ques- 
tion-mania. 

"Chailes  the  Thirteenth,"  replied  he,  and 
listened  to  Loune's  answer  to  the  Landed-pro- 
prietor. 

"Consin  Louise,  are  you  fond  of  birds  1"  ask- 
ed the  Lande^roprietor." 

<•  O  yea,  particulMf' of-flddftres,"  answered 
Louise. 

"Nay,  that's  capital  V  said  the  Landed-pro- 
.  prietor.  "  There  are'iDnniuerable  ieldfarea  <m 
my  estate  of  Oestanvik.  I  often  go  out  myself 
with  my  gun  and  shoot  enough  for  dinner;  piff- 
patT!  with  two  (iiota  I  hare  kiBed  a  whole  diab- 
M!" 

"Don't  yon  imagine.  Master  Jaoohi,  that  the 
people  before  the  Flood  were  much  wickeder 
than  those  of  our  time  T"  asked  Petrea,  who 
wished  to  occupy  the  Candidate,  nothing  deter- 
red by  his  evident  abstraction,  and  whom  no- 
body had  asked  if  she  liked  fieldftres. 

"O  much,  much  better,"  answered  Jacobi. 

"Consin  Louise,  are  you  fond  of  roast  liarel" 
aaked  the  Landed-proprietor. 


"  Master  Jacobi,  an  you  fiwd  of  roast  hare  f "" 
whispered  Petrea  waggishly  to  the  Candidate. 

'*  Bravo,  Petrea !"  whispered  her  brother  W 
her. 

"Cousin  Louise,  are  yon  fend  of  cold  meatt" 
asked  the  Landed-proprietor,  as  he  handed  Loa> 
ise  to  the  sapper- table. 

"  Should  you  like  to  be  a  landed-proprietor  1" 
whispered  Henrik  to  her  as  she  left  it. 

Loinise  answered  exactly  as  a  cathedral  would 
have  answered — looked  very  solanui,  and  wa» 
silent. 

Petrea,  like  something  let  qnite  loeee,  after 
supper,  wo<ild  not  let  anybody  remain  quiet  wli» 
by  any  possibility  couM  be  made  to  answer  her. 
"  Is  reason  suflScient  for  mankind  t"  asked  dte. 
"  What  is  the  ikamdation  of  naorals  1  What  i» 
the  proper  meamag  of  revelation  1  Why  is  the 
nation  always  so  badly  efft  Wlqr  most  thei» 
be  rich  and  poorl"  etc.,  etc. 

"Dear  Petrea,"  saM  Louise,  "what  ean  b« 
the  use  of  asking  soeh  questions  1" 

It  was  an  evening  (or  qoestions ,  there  wa» 
not  even  an  end  of  them  when  peo^e  sepaiatetf 
for  the  night. 

"Do  you  not  think,"  asked  the  Judge  from 
bis  wife  when  they  were  ahme  together,  "  that 
our  little  Petrea  b^ns  to  be  quite  disagreeable 
with  her  perpetual  qoestions  and  dispetatioDsT 
She  leaves  nobody  at  peaoe,  and  is  at  times  in 
a  sort  of  unceasing  disquiet.  9be  will,  som* 
time  or  ether,  make  beneif  quite  ritieidoM  if 
she  goes  on  so." 

"  Yes,"  rsfdied  EHise, "  if  die  goes  on  so ;  bat 
I  tMnk  she  will  sot.  I  have  observed  Petre* 
narrowly  for  some  time,  and  do  you  knew  I 
ianoy  there  is  something  oat  of  the  cosmneii 
way  in  that  young  girl." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  be, "  in  the  emnmon  way  alM 
certainly  is  not ;  the  merriment  and  the  ever- 
lasting joviality  which  she  ocoasions,  and  the 
ooeasions,  mid  the  oomieal  devices  Umt  she 

"  Ye^"  repHed  the  mother,  "do  tkey  sot  in- 
dicate a  decided  taro  for  art  1  And  then  dM 
has  a  remarlcable  thirst  for  knowledge.  Evely 
mornbig  she  is  up  between  three  and  fonr,  ift 
order  to  read  or  write,  or  to  work  at  her  Ore*- 
tion.  It  is,  in  foot,  quite  oneonmon ;  and  nmf 
not  this  nnrest,  this  ttai  to  qnestien  and  dispute, 
ariae from  a  sort  of  intelleoimdbnngerl  Ah  t 
many  a  woman  sufiisra  deeply  through  the  wiiaie 
of  ber  life,  because  this,  their  intellectual  baa* 
ger,  has  not  been  appeased.  Unrest,  diseon- 
tentedness,  nay,  innumerable  faults,  spring  fron^ 
want  of  intellectual  cnknro." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  EHse,"  said  ber  bw- 
band ;  "and  no  eonditibn  in  life  ismore  mdan- 
eholy,  partienlariy  in  advaneed  years.  But  this 
shall  not  be  the  lot  of  my  Petnea— that  we  will 
prevent.  What  do  yon  tfaiidc,  now,  would  be 
good  for  her  t" 

"  I  fancy,"  said  Elis^  "that  a  oeorae  of  seri- 
ous and  wdl-direeted  stady  would  assist  in  reg^ 
nlating  her  mind.  She  is  toe  much  left  to  her 
self,  vrith  her  disarranged  bent— with  ber  enthu- 
siasm and  her  attempts.  I  myself  have  too  lit- 
tle knowledge  to  instruct  her,  yon  have  too  little 
time,  and  there  is  no  one  here  who  would  take 
the  guidance  of  her  yoong,  unsettled  mind.  I 
am  sometimes  extremely  grieved  about  her :  for 
her  aiaters  do  not  nnderstand  the  workings  of 
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ker  mind,  which  T  mast  confess  sometimes  gives 
me  pain.  I  wish  I  were  better  able  to  help  her. 
Petrea  requires  a  gronnd  on  whisk  to  take  her 
•tand— as  yet,  she  has  none ;  her  thoogbts  re- 
hire some  firm  holding-place ;  from  the  want 
•f  this  comes  her  unrest  She  is  like  a  flower 
without  roots,  which  is  diiven  about  by  wind 
and  wave." 

"  She  shall  be  firmly  rooted ;  she  shall  find 
frm  ground  to  stand  upon,  if  such  is  to  be  found 
in  the  world !"  said  the  Judge,  with  a  grave  yet 
beaming  eye,  and  striking  his  hand  at  the  same 
time  with  snch  violence  on  a  volume  West- 
Golhalaw,  that  it  fell  to  the  ground.  "We  will 
'dtink  about  it,"  continued  he ;  "  Petrea  is  yet 
tao  young  for  one  to  say  with  certainty  what  is 
ker  decided  bent ;  but  we  will  strengthen  her 
yowers ;  she  Aall  no  longer  know  hunger  of 
my  kind,  so  long  as  I  live  and  can  get  my  own 
Itread.  Ton  know  my  friend,  the  excellent  Bish- 
op  B .  Perhaps  we  can  at  first  confide  Pe- 
trea to  his  guidance.  AAer  a  few  years  we 
■hall— as  yet  she  is  only  a  child.  But  dont  you 
think  we  might  speak  with  Jacobi,  whether  be 
•oold  not  read  with  her  and  talk  with  her — 
apropos !  how  is  it  with  Jacobi  1  I  fhncj  he  be- 
gins to  think  about  Louise." 

"Tes,  yes,  yop  are  not  wrong,"  said  Elise; 
"  aad  oor  cousin  Thure  of  Oestanvik — have  you 
wmarfced  nothing  there  1" 

"Yea,  I  did  remark  something,''  replied  he. 
"What  stapid  questions  those  were  which  he 
«riiedlMr!  ' Do  y<ra  like  this  1'  or,  'Do  you  like 
thali'  But  I  don't  like  this!  Louise  is  not 
yet  grown  up,  and  why  should  peo|de  come  with 
•och  questions  1  Nay,  perhaps  after  all  it  means 
■othing ;  that  would  please  me  best.  What  a 
pity  it  is,  however,  that  our  eousin  Thure  is  not 
awreofaman!  A  moat  beautifid  estate  he  has, 
and  so  in  the  neighbourhood !" 

"Tee,  a  pity,''  said  Elise;  "because  such  as 
ke  is  now,  I  am  quite  convinced  Louise  would 
taA  it  impossiUe  to  endure  him." 

"You  do  not  think  die  would  like  Jacobi  1" 
asked  the  fiuher. 

"  To  tea  the  tmtb,"  retOTBed  she,  « I  think  it 
joobaUeshe  might.'* 

"Nay,"  said  be,  ''that  wonM  be  Tsry  un- 
pleasant aad  very  imprndent ;  I  am  very  fond 
«f  Jacobi,  bat  he  has  nothing,  and  he  is  nothing." 

"But,  my  love,"  reasoned  his  wife,  "he  may 
haeome  something,  and  he  may  get  something. 
I  eonfiess,  dear  Ernst,  that  he  would  suit  Louise 
batter  for  a  husband  than  almost  any  one  else, 
aad  I  would  willingly  call  him  son." 

"Would  you,  Elise!"  ezolafaned  the  Judge, 
"then  I  suppose  I  must  prepare  myself  to  do 
the  same.  You  have  had  most  trouble,  most 
labour  with  the  childr«i,  and  you  have,  there- 
Are,  most  to  say  in  thor  affairs." 

"  Yjq  are  so  good,  Ernst,"  said  Elise. 

"  Say  teasonable — nothing  more  than  teasona. 
Ue,"aaidhe;  "  beyond  this  I  have  the  beUef  that 
aor  thoughts  and  inclinations  do  not  diflhr  much. 
I  coafess  that  I  consider  Louise  as  a  great  treas- 
ne,  and  I  know  nobody  whom  I  should  favour 
fnm  my  own  heart;  still,  if  Jaoobi  obtains  her 
afflBctioQs,  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  oppose 
I  union  between  tbem,  althongb,  on  account  of 
ascertain  prospects,  it  would  maJce  me  anxious. 
I  am  maob  attached  to  Jaoobi,  and,  on  Henrik's 
It,  we  have  much  to  thank  iiim  for.    His 


excellent  heart,  his  honesty,  his  good  qualities, 
will  make  him  as  good  a  citizen  as  husband  and 
father,  and  he  belongs  at  the  same  time  to  that 
class  of  persons  with  whom  it  is  most  pleasant 
to  have  daily  intercourse.  But,  Qod  forbid  !  I 
am  talking  just  as  if  I  wished  the  union,  and  I 
am  a  long  way  fVom  that  yet.  I  would  much 
rather  keep  my  daughters  with  me  as  long  as 
they  could  feel  themselves  happy  with  me ;  but 
when  girls  grow  up,  one  cannot  reckon  on  peace. 
I  wish  all  wooers  and  question- askers  at  Jeri- 
cho !  Now,  we  could  live  here  as  in  a  kingdom 
of  bliss,  since  we  have  got  all  into  such  alee  or- 
ker — some  little  improvements,  it  is  true,  I  could 
make  ^et.  I  have  been  thinking  that  we  coidd 
so  easily  make  a  wardrobe-room  if— here  at  thta 
wall.    How,  my  love,  are  yon  asleep  already^" 


CHAPTER  XnC. 
M  iHvmnov. 

About  this  time  the  sisters  of  the  house  began 
to  dream  a  great  deal  about  conflagrations,  and 
there  was  no  end  of  the  meanings  of  dreams, 
hints,  little  jokes,  and  communications  among 
the  sisters,  none  of  whom  dreamt  more  animated 
or  more  significant  dreams  than  Petrea.  Qa- 
briele,  who  in  her  innocence  did  not  dream  at 
all,  wondered  what  all  this  extraordinary  talk 
about  conflagration  meant ;  but  she  could  not 
learn  much,  for  as  often  as  she  desired  to  hava 
her  part  in  the  mysteries,  it  was  said  "  Qo  oat 
for  a  little  while,  Ghibriele  dear." 

One  evening,  Sara,  Louise,  Sva,  and  Petrea, 
were  sitting  together  at  a  little  table,  where  they 
were  deep  m  the  discussion  of  something  which 
seemed  to  possess  extraordinary  interest  for 
them,  when  Gabriele  came  and  asked  just  for  a 
little  place  at  the  table  for  herself  and  her  hooks ; 
but  it  was  hnpossible,  there  was  no  room  for  the 
little  one.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  Jacobi 
and  Henrik  came  up ;  they  too  soaght  for  room 
at  the  circle  of  yonng  ladies,  and  now  see! 
there  was  excellent  room  for  them  both,  where- 
upon Gabriele  stuck  her  little  head  between 
Louise  and  Petrea,  and  prayed  her  sisters  to 
solve  the  foDowing  riddle. 

"What  is  that  at  which  six  {daces  may  ha 
fonnd,  but  not  five  V 

The  sisters  laughed ;  Louise  kissed  the  littla 
refined  moralist ;  and  Petrea  left  the  table,  the 
gentlemen,  and  a  political  discussion  which  sfaa 
had  begun  with  Henrik,  in  order  to  sit  on  one 
side  and  relate  to  Gabriele  the  Travels  of  Theo- 
dolf,  which  was  one  of  Ifae  greatest  enjoyments 
of  our  little  My. 

"  Apropos !"  cried  Henrik,  "  will  there  not  be 
a  wediding  celebrated  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
to  which  we  ought  naturally  to  be  invited.— ' 
N.B.  Aunt  Evelina  has  far  less  genius  than  I 
gave  her  credit  for  if " 

"  Aunt  Evelina  stands  here  now  ready,  if  po» 
aible,  to  vindicate  her  genius,"  said  a  Mcmdi^ 
voice,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  all.  Aunt  Evoi 
lina  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

After  the  first  salutations  and  questions,  Ev» 
lina  presented  an  invitation,  not  as  Hennk  e» 
pected  for  the  marriage,  but  for  the  entertaia- 
ment  after  the  marriage. 

Laura's  marriage  with  Maior  O.  was  to  ha 
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celebrated  in  tbe  quietest  manner,  at  ber  adopt- 
ed mother's  house,  and  only  in  the  presence  of 
a  few  relations.  But  tbe  mother  of  the  bride- 
groom, one  of  those  joyous  persons  who  in  a 
remarkable  manner  lighten  the  world  of  its 
cares — and  for  which  the  world  thanks  them  so 
little— one  of  those  who,  if  possible,  would  en- 
tertain and  make  glad  all  mankind,  and  whom 
mankind  on  that  account  very  wilhngly  slan- 
ders —  she,  the  stout  and  cordial  widow  of  a 
Councillor  of  War,  was  determined  to  celebrate 
the  marriage  of  her  only  and  beloved  son  in  a 
feetiTB  and  cheerful  manner,  and  to  make  tbe 
whole  country  partakers  of  the  joy  which  she 
herself  felt. 

The  great  raarriage-festival  was  to  last  eight 
days,  and  already  the  great  doors  of  A  vlbolme 
were  standing  wide  open  to  receiTe  a  considera- 
ble party  of  the  notables  of  the  place.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  to  invite  their  re- 
spective friends  and  acquaintances,  and  com- 
missioned now  by  the  bride  and  her  future 
mother-in-law,  Evelina  brought  a  written  invi- 
tation from  her ;  she  came  now  to  beseech  tbe 
fitmily,  the  whole  family,  Jacobi  included,  to 
honour  tbe  festivity  with  their  presence ;  above 
all  things,  desiring  that  all  tbe  daughters  might 
come,— every  one  of  them  was  wanted  for  one 
thing  or  another ;  they  reckoned  on  Petrea,  she 
said,  who  had  a  great  turn  for  theatricals,  to 
take  a  character  in  a  play  which  was  to  be  act- 
ed ;  and  the  others  were  wanted  for  dancing 
and  for  taiUaux  vitantt.  Oabrlele  must  allow 
herself  to  be  made  an  angel  of— and  naturally 
they  hoped,  that  out  of  all  this  the  young  people 
would  find  amuaament. 

They  wished  and  prayed  that  the  whole  family 
wonid  establish  themselves  at  Arelholm^,  where 
everything  was  prepared  for  their  dancing  the 
whole  time  of  the  festival,  and  if  possible  still 
longer,  and  they  hoped  to  make  the  stay  there 
^uite  agreeable  to  every  member  of  the  family. 
Pitt,  Fox,  Thiers,  Lafitte,  Platen.  Ankur- 
sward — nay,  one  may  even  assert  that  all  the 
orators  in  the  world,  never  made  speeches 
which  were  considered  more  beautiful  by  their 
hearers,  nor  which  were  received  with  warmer 
or  more  universal  enthusiasm  than  this  little 
oration  of  Aunt  Evelina's.  Henrik  threw  him- 
self on  his  knee  before  the  excellent,  eloquent 
aunt;  Eva  clapped  her  hands  and  embraced 
her ;  Petrea  cried  aloud  in  a  fit  of  rapture,  and 
in  leaping  up  threw  down  a  work-table  on 
Louise ;  Jacobi  made  an  tntrtckat,  freed  Louise 
from  tbe  work-table,  and  engaged  her  for  the 
first  angUtit*. 

Tbe  Judge,  glad  from  his  heart  that  his  chil- 
ixea  should  bave  so  much  enjoyinent,  was 
obliged,  for  his  part,  to  give  ap  the  joyful  fes- 
tivity. Business!  Judge  Frank  had  seldom 
time  for  anything  but  business;  yet  he  would 
manage  it  so  that  at  least  he  would  take  them 
there,  and  on  the  following  day  he  would  return. 
JSIise  sent  back  her  compliments,  but  could  not 
take  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three  of  her 
daughters  with  her;  Evelina,  however,  over- 
raled  this,  as  did  also  her  husband,  who  insisted 
that  they  all  should  go. 

"Perhaps,"  said  be,  "they  may  never  have 

meh  another  opportunity  to  enjoy  themselves." 

Seldom,  indeed,  does  it  happen  that  people 

ask  and  fnqr  and  counsel  a  mother  to  UUw  all 


her  six  daughters  with  her.  Long  may  such 
counsellors  Uve !  but  then  it  must  be  acknow 
ledged,  that  the  daughters  of  the  Pranks  wera 
universally  beloved  on  account  of  their  kind, 
agreeable  manners,  and  their  many  good  quali- 
ties. 
Elise  must  promise  to  take  them  all  with  her 

— Sara,  Ix>uise,  Eva,  Leon no !     It  is  true 

Leonore  could  not  go  with  her ;  the  poor  Leo- 
nore  must  remain  at  home,  on  account  of  indis- 
position ;  and  very  soon,  therefore,  Eva  and 
Petrea  emulated  each  other  as  to  which  should 
remain  with  her.  Leonore  declared  coldly  anf 
peevishly  that  nobody  should  stay  at  borne  oa 
her  account;  she  needed  nobody;  slie  would 
much  rather  be  alone ;  the  sisters  might  all  go 
without  heaitation ;  there  was  no  fear  of  her 
not  living  through  it!  Poor  Leonore  had  be- 
come changed  by  her  sickness  and  her  seden- 
tary life  ;-4ier  better  self  had  become  hidden 
under  a  cloud  of  vexation  and  illliumour,  which 
chilled  the  kindliness  and  friendliness  that  peo- 
ple otherwise  would  have  shown  to  her. 

In  tbe  mean  time  there  was  a  stir  among  the 
young  people  of  the  family ;  for  much  had  to  b« 
bought,  much  to  be  made,  and  much  to  be  pat 
in  order,  that  they  might  be  able  to  make  an 
honourable  appearance  at  the  marriage  festival. 
What  a  review  was  there  then  of  dresses,  flow- 
ers, ribbons,  gloves,  etc. !  what  counsel-takings 
and  projects  regarding  the  new  purchases !  what 
calculations,  so  that  tbe  present  of  money  which 
the  good  father  had,  all  unsolicited,  made  to  each 
daughter  might  not  be  exceeded.    Louise  waa 
invaluable  to  everybody;  she  had  counsel  and 
contrivances  for  everybody;   besides  all  this, 
she  was  unwearied  in  shopping,  and  never  dis- 
heartened in  buying.    She  made  very  few  com- 
pliments to  any  shopkeeper  or  shopkeeper's  as- 
sistants, and  let  them  open  everything  they  had 
If  she  only  wanted  an  ell  of  cloth ;  and  would 
leave  eleven  different  places  without  making  a 
purchase,  if  at  the  twelfVh  she  could  get  a  piece 
of  ribbon  cheaper  or  of  better  quality :  she  paid 
great  regard  to  guality.    According  to  her  owb 
opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  her  family,  she  was 
an  excellent  hand  at  getting  good  bargains; 
that  is,  for  obtaining  good  wares  at  unheard-of 
low  prices.    With  Si  this  our  Louise  was  held 
in  great  consideration  in  all  the  shops  of  the 
city,  and  was  served  with  the  greatest  zeal  and 
respect;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  Petrea,  who 
never  bargained  about  anything,  at  all  events 
when  she  was  alone,  was  not  esteemed  in  the 
least,  and  always  obtained  bad.  and  at  tbe  same 
time  dear  goods.    True  it  is  that  Petrea  went  a 
shopping  as  little  as  possible ;  whilst  Louise,  on  ' 
the  contrary,  who  took  the  difficult  part  of  Con^ 
missioner  for  all  her  friends  and  acquaintance^ 
was  about  as  much  at  home  in  a  shop  as  in  her 
own  wardrobe. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  that  Sara,  Louise, 
and  Eva,  should  all  wear  the  same  dress  on  the 
evening  of  the  great  ball  at  Axelholme,  which 
would  be  given  on  the  day  they  arrived  there ; 
namely,  that  they  should  wear  white  muslin 
dresses,  with  pale  pink  sashes,  and  roses  in  their 
hair.  Petrea  was  delighted  by  this  project,  and 
did  not  doubt  but  that  her  sisters  wonid  be  uni- 
versally known  by  the  appellation  of  "  the  three 
Graces."  For  her  own  part,  she  would  willingly 
have  been  called  Venus :  but  alas !  that  was  aot 
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to  be  tboq^  of.  She  stadied  her  face  in  all  the 
gUases  in  the  boose .  "  It  is  not  so  Tery  bad- 
looking,"  Iboi^t  she,  "  if  the  nose  were  only 
different."  Petrea  was  to  appear  at  the  ball  in 
aky-blae;  and  "the  little  lady"  was  quite  en- 
raptured by  the  rose-coloured  gauze  dress  which 
her  mother  was  making  for  her. 
The  toilette  occupied  every  one,  body  and 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CONTDSION. 

A  nxB  mizzling  rain  fell  without;  and  Jacobi, 
with  secret  horror,  beheld  Louise  equipped  in 
the  ■' cooit-preacher,"  which  became  her  so  ill, 
TCady  to  go  ont  with  Eva,  nnder  shelter  of  "  the 
ftmSy  rooi^''  in  order  to  make  good  bargains. 
In  the  mean  time  Sara  took  her  mnsic  lesson 
with  Schwartz,  bat  had  promised  Petrea  to  go 
oat  with  her  in  the  afkemoon,  in  order  to  make 
good  bargains  likewise. 

"  Heorik,"  said  Jacob  to  bis  yoong  friend,  "  I 
ftncT  that  we  too  are  going  oat  on  a  'good  bar- 
gain'expedition.    I  want  a  pair  of  gloves,  and — " 

"  And  periiaps  we  shall  meet  the  sisters  in  the 
shop,"  said  Henrik,  waggishly. 

"  ftnite  right,"  returned  Jacobi,  smiUng ;  "bat, 
Henrik,  cannot  you  tell  vour  sister  Louise  that 
she  should  not  wear  that  horrible  black  cloak  1  I 
declare  she  does  not  look  as— indeed  she  does 
not  look  well  in  it" 

"  Don't  you  think  that  I  have  told  her  so  al- 
ready 1"  replied  Henrik.  "  I  have  preached  so 
long  against  the  '  court-preacher,'  that  he  ought 
long  ago  to  have  been  banished  fipom  respectable 
loclety:  bat  it  is  all  to  no  purpose.  He  has 
workM  himself  so  completely  into  the  good  gra- 
ces of  onr  gracious  eldest  jister,  that  we  must 
endure  him  all  oar  lives  long.  And  what  think 
yon — I  almost  fancy  oar  coasin  of  Oestanvik 
Itteshim!" 

"Nay,"  said  Jacobi,  "one  can  Tery  well  see 
that  that  creature  has  °«  wretched  taste— a  true 
Hottentot  taste  1" 

"  And  lor  that  reason,"  remarked  Henrik,  "  he 
may  like  Louise." 

"  Hem  t"  said  Jacobi. 

At  dinner-time  the  bargaining  young  ladies 
came  back,  attended  by  the  baigaining  gentle- 
men, who  had,  after  all,  giHie  about  in  peaceful 
oompanv  with  the  court-preacher.  Louise  was 
onite  full  of  glory;  never  in  her  whole  life  be- 
lore  bad  ^e  made  such  good  baivains. 

"  Look,  sisters,"  said  she,  "  th&  muslin  for  a 
eiown-banco*  the  ell  I  Is  it  not  a  charmingcol- 
oor  Y  I  have  saved  in  it  alone  twelve  sbillings.t 
And  see  these  ribbons  which  I  have  got  for  four- 
asd-twenty  shillings  the  ell — thirty  were  asked. 
Are  thev  not  beaotifnl  1— will  they  not  look  mag- 
ni&eentlyl — is  it  not  a  real  discovery  1— did  yon 
ever  hear  of  anything  like  iti    Sara,  if  yon  will 

S>  to  the  same  shop  as  I  do,  you  will  get  all  at 
e  same  price.  1  have  made  that  agreement  for 
yoa  at  three  places,  at  Bergvalls,  and  at  As- 
troms,  and  at  Madame  Florea's  for  the  flowers." 
Sara  thanked  her,  but  said  she  bad  altered  her 
plans;  she  did  not  intend  to  have  the  same  dress 
•s  Louise  and  Eve,  but  another  which  pleased 
her  better. 


*  Cnnra-boeo,  tqul  to  om  shilUnc  «ad  aUpniM  Eaf 
t  A>biUiiicSinli<fak«iultniboot<Mfutliiii(SD(- 


The  sisters  were  rather  astcmisbed;  LoaiM 
quite  offended.  Had  they  not  already  agreed 
about  iti  What  was  to  become  of  the  Three 
Graces  1 

Sara  answered,  that  the  third  Grace  might  be 
whoever  she  would,  but  for  her  part  she  dould 
not  have  that  honour. 

The  sisters  thoiig^t  her  very  nogracions. 

Eva  ran  up  to  Leonore  in  order  to  show  her 
her  purchases. 

"  Look  at  this  rose,  Leonoie,"  said  she,  "  is  it 
not  very  pretty  1  just  as  if  it  were  natural — and 
these  ribbons  I" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Leonore,  with  a  dqiressed 
voice,  regarding  these  ornaments  with  a  gloomy 
look;  and  then,  pushing  them  from  her  so  nastily 
that  they  fell  on  the  floor,  burst  into  tears.  Eva 
was  quite  concerned ;  a  book  had  fallen  on  her 
beautifnl  rose  and  had  crushed  iL  For  one  mo- 
ment Eva  shed  tears  over  her  flower,  the  next 
over  her  sister. 

'  Why  have  you  done  so,  Leonore,"  said  she, 
"  yoa  must  be  very  ill,  or  ate  you  displeased  with 
mel" 

"No,  no  I"  said  poor  Leonon,  "fbigive  me 
and  leave  me." 

"Whvl"  asked  Eva.  "Ah,  do  not  weep— 
do  not  distress  yoniseUl  It  was  quite  thought- 
less of  me  to  come  here  and—.  Bat  I  will  bid 
farewell  to  all  the  magnificence— t will  not  goto 
the  ball,  I  will  stop  at  home  with  you,  only  tell 
me  that  you  love  me,  aitd  that  yon  wonld  like  m* 
to  do  so — just  say  so — say  so  r' 

"No,  no,"  said  Leanore,  passionately,  and 
turning  away  from  the  affectionate  comforter, 
"I  do  not  like  it  I  Youteazeme,allof  you,  with 
this  talk  of  stopping  at  home  on  ay  account  I 
know  veiT  well  thu  I  am  not  soch  as  any  one 
would  wish  to  please— I  am  neither  merry  nor 
Kood.  Go,  Eva,  to  those  who  are  merry,  and 
follow  them.  Leave  me,  leave  me  in  peace,  that 
is  all  that  I  desire." 

Eva  retired  weeping,  and  with  the  crushed  rose 
in  her  hand. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  Petrea  was  ready  to  go 
ont  on  the  promised  expedition,  she  found  Sua 
also  was  in  an  ill-humour.  She  would  go— but 
onlv  on  Pettea's  account :  she  had  no  intention 
of  baying  anything;  she  had  not  money  enou^ 
wherewith  to  make  purchases;  she  would  not  go 
to  the  festival;  she  could  not  nave  any  pleasore 
if  she  did ;  nothing  in  the  world  gave  one  anr 
pleasure  when  «ie  had  not  things  exactly  to  cntrn 
own  wishes. 

Petrea  was  quite  confounded  by  this  sadden 
change,  and  sought  in  all  possible,  ways  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  it 

"  But  why,"  asked  she,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
"will  you  not  go  with  nsl" 

"Because  I  will  not  go,"  answered  Sara,  "if  I 
cannot  go  with  honour  and  in  my  own  way  I  I 
will  not  be  mixed  up  in  a  mass  of  every-day- 
mediocre  people  I  It  is  in  my  power  to  become 
distinguished  and  uncommon ;  my  character  is  of 
that  Idod.  I  will  not  live  to  be  trammeled— I 
wonld  rather  not  live  at  all  I" 

"  Ah  I"  exclaimed  Petrea,  who  acrw  compre- 
hended what  was  working  in  Sara,  whilst  her 
eyes  flashed  with  sadden  joy.  "Ah.  is  it  no- 
thing more  than  that  1  Dear  Sara,  take  all  that 
I  possess — Mke  it,  I  beseech  vou !  Do  yon  not 
believe  that  it  gives  me  a  thousand  times  the 
pleasure  if  I  see  you  happy  and  besatiftil  than 
if  I  possessed  the  most  glorioas  things  in  the 
world.    Take  it,  best,  dearest  Sara  I    I  pray  yoa. 
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on  my  knees,  to  take  it,  and  then  if  tbeie  be 
enough  you  can  buy  what  you  like  and  go  with 
na  -^Ise  the  whole  splendour  will  be  good  for 
nothing  I" 
"Ah,  Petrea,  and  yon  V  asked  Sara. 
"Ah,"  said  Petrea,  "  I'll  just  furbish  up  my 
gauze  dress,  and  keep  a  litue  money  for  some 
ribbon,  and  then  all  is  done,  and  as  for  the  rest  it 
does  not  matter  how  I  look.  Be  only  contented, 
Sara,  and  do  as  I  bid  you." 

"But  may  n  Can  II"  asked  Sara.  "Ah, 
no,  Petrea,  I  could  not  do  it  1  The  little  that  you 
have  I  and  after  all  it  would  not  be  sufficient." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Petrea,  "make  it  sufficient. 
We  can  go  to  Louise's  shops,  and  one  gets  ev- 
erything so  cheap  there.  I  shall  never  be  hap- 
pj  again  if  you  do  not  do  as  I  pray  you :  see 
BOW,  yoa  are  my  good,  dear  Sara  I  Thank  you, 
thank  yon  I  Now  my  heart  is  light!  Now  I 
need  not  trouble  myself  about  my  toilette,  and 
that  is  an  adrantase." 

The  bird  thai  sits  on  the  swinging  bough  felt 
not  lighter  of  mood  than  did  Petrea  as  she  went 
out  with  Sara,  who  was  far  less  cheerful,  bat 
vbo  still  had  aever  been  more  friendly  towards 
Petrea. 

The  end  of  Petrea's  purchase  of  ribbon  was 
this : — In  paasing  a  gingerbread-booth  she  saw  a 
little  chimney-sweeper,  who  was  casting  the 
most  loving  glances  on  some  purple-red  apples, 
and  Petrea,  with  the  money  in  her  hand,  could 
not  resist  the  desire  of  makmg  him  a  present  of 
them,  and  felt  more  than  rewarded  as  she  saw 
the  boy's  white  teeth  shining  forth  from  their 
black  neighbourhood,  first  in  smiles  and  then  bi- 
ting into  the  juicy  fruit.  Her  own  month  wa- 
tered as  she  now  cast  her  eyes  round  the  booth, 
and  saw  such  beantifnl  beigamotte-pears,  and 
snch  magnificent  oranges,  that  would  please 
Leonore  so  muchl — the  result,  therefore,  was 
that  Petrea's  reticule  was  filled  with  fruit  instead 
of  ribbon — ^in  fact,  there  was  now  not  money 
enoogh  for  snch  a  purchase. 

"  But."  said  the  easy-minded  Petrea,  "  Louise 
has  sacn  a  deal  of  old  ribbon — she  can  venr  well 
lend  me  some."  Petrea  reasoned  like  all  bad 
managers. 

When  Sarah  and  Petrea  returned  flt>m  their 
shoppingezpedition,  Louise  saw  directly  that  the 
thinn  wnich  Sara  had  bought  must  far  hare  ez- 
eeeded  her  means;  and  beside  this,  I^ouise  justly 
thought  that  they  were  unseemly  for  a  younig  girl 
of  her  station.  She  looked  without  saying  one 
word  at  the  white  silk ;  at  the  blue  gauze  for  the 
tunic;  the  white  and  yellow  asters  for  the  hair, 
and  at  all  the  other  ornaments  which  Sara,  not 
withont  ranity,  displayed. 

"And  what  have  you  bought,  Petrea  1"  asked 
•he. 

Petrea  replied,  with  a  blush,  that  she  had 
ooivht  nothmg. 

Not  long  afterward*  Petra  came  to  Louise,  and 
arired  her  with  a  certain  bashfulaess,  to  lend  her 
some  old  ribbon. 

"Good  Petrea,"  said  Louise,  displeased,  "I 
want  my  ribbons  myself,  and  yon  have  had 
money  just  as  well  as  I  or  any  of  the  others,  to 
buy  what  you  may  want." 

Petrea  was  silent,  bat  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

"I  did  not  think,  Louise,"  said  Sara,  holly, 
"that  yoa  would  have  been  socoretous  as  to  re- 
faae  Petrea  a  bit  of  old  ribbon,  which  yon  are 
certain  not  to  want  yonrself." 

"Atid  I,  Sara,"  retnmed  Louise  in  the  same 
twe, "  coiild  not  hare  bcliered  that  you  would 


have  so  abused  Petrea's  good-nature  and  weak- 
ness  as  to  hare  robbed  her  of  her  money  just  (• 
indulge  your  own  vanity  I" 

"  Sara  did  not  desire  anything  fix>m  me,"  said 
Petrea,  with  warmth ;  "  I  insisted  upon  it— I 
compelled  her." 

"  And  above  all,  Sara,"  continued  Louise,  with 
yet  sterner  eamesmess,  "  I  most  tell  yon  that  the 
dress  yon  have  chosen  appears  to  me  neither 
modest  nor  becoming.  I  am  quite  persuaded  that 
Schwartz  has  induced  you  to  deviate  ttom  our 
first  intention — and  I  must  tell  you,  dear  Sara, 
that  were  I  in  your  place  I  would  not  allow  snch 
a  person  to  have  so  great  an  influence  with  me; 
nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  your  be- 
haviotir  to  him  has  not  appeared  to  me  what  it 
ought  to  be,  or  what  I  should  wish  in  a  sister  of 
mine,  and  snch  as  becomes  the  dignity  of  a 
woman.    I  am  very  sorry  to  say  this. 

"Oh,  yon  are  oiuy  too  good!''  returned  SanL 
throwing  back  her  head,  and  with  a  scomfu 
laugh;  "but  don't  trouble  yourself  about  me, 
I^ouise,  for  I  can  assure  you  it  gives  me  verr 
little  concern  what  pleases  yon  or  what  does  not." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  Sara,"  said  Lob- 
ise,  calmly,  "  that  yon  concern  yourself  so  little 
for  those  who  are  your  true  fnends.  I,  besides^ 
am  not  the  only  one  whom  your  behaviour  t* 
Schwartz  displeases :  Eva " 

"  Yes,  Sara,"  interrupted  Eva,  hlushing,  "  I 
think  too  that  you  do  not  conduct  yourself  towards 
him  as  is  becoming,  for " 

"  Sisters,"  said  Sara,  with  warmth  and  pride, 
"you  cannot  judge  of  what  is  seemly  for  me — 
you  havf  no  right  to  censure  my  condaci,  and  I 
will  not  endure " 

"  I  think,"  said  Petrea,  warmly,  "  that  if  emr 
mother  has  said  nothing,  nobody  else  has  any 
right  to  say  anything." 

"  Silence,  dear  Petrea,"  said  Louise,  "yoa  are 
sillv  and  blind  to " 

At  this  moment  of  confusion  and  disunion, 
when  all  the  sisters  were  begiiming  to  speak  at 
once,  and  that  in  tones  of  indignation  and  reproof, 
a  deep  and  mournful  sigh  was  suddenly  heard, 
which  silenced  all,  and  turned  every  eye  to  the 
door  of  the  little  boudoir.  The  mother  stood 
there,  with  her  hands  clasped  against  her  breast, 
pale,  and  with  an  expression  of  pain  on  her  covm- 
tenance,  which  sent  a  quick  pang  of  conscience 
through  the  heart  of  every  daughter.  As  all  re- 
mained silent,  she  came  forward,  and  said  wldi 
a  voice  of  emotion  ■ 

"  Why,  ah,  why,  my  dear  girls,  is  all  thist 
No  explanations  now !  There  is  error  and  blame 
on  one  side,  perhaps  also  on  more ;  but  why  this 
bitterness,  this  incautious  outbreak  of  injurious 
wordsl  Ah,  you  know  not  what  you  are  doingt 
You  know  not  what  a  bell  sisters  can  make  (or 
themselves,  if  they  cherish  such  tempers.  Yoa 
know  not  how  bitterness  and  harshness  may  grow 
among  you  to  a  dreadful  habit:  how  you  may 
become  tormenting  spirits  to  eacn  other,  and  em- 
bitter each  other's  lives.  And  it  could  be  so 
different  I  Sisters  might  be  like  good  angeU  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  make  the  paternal  home  like 
a  heaven  upon  earth.  Ah,  think,  think  only  titat 
every  day,  nay,  every  hour,  yon  are  working  for 
the  future.  Reflect  that  you  may  gladden  and 
beautify  your  lives,  or  embitter  them,  according 
as  yon  now  act.  Reflect,  my  dear  girls,  that  tt 
is  in  your  power  to  make  your  parente,  your 
family,  youisrives,  either  very  happy  or  very 
unhappy !" 

The  daughters  were  silent,  and  were  penetraM4 
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I9  the  deep  emotion  wUchezpresaad  iuelf  in  the 
wokIs  of  tneit  nu>ther,  by  her  pale  conntenance, 
and  by  her  tean.  They  felt  strongly  the  truth 
of  all  that  she  had  said.  Petrea  bnist  into  tears, 
and  ran  oat  of  the  room;  Sara  followed  her  si- 
lently ;  and  Eva  threw  herself  caressiiig^y  on  her 
mother's  neck. 

"  I  hare  only  spoken  the  tmth  to  Sara,"  said 
Loaiae:  "and  it  is  not  my  fault  if  it  be  nopleas- 
aat  for  her  to  hear  it" 

"Ah!  Lanise,"  letomed  her  mother,  "this  is 
oonstantiy  said  ki  the  world,  and  yet  so  much 
eontentiaa  and  hatred  preTail  betwem  those  who 
aay  U.  Blind  belief  in  onr  own  faultlessness, 
and  hard  impatations  excite  tfaelemper,  and  make 
thetmhmmMdactiTcofgood.  Whyshooldwe 
Pieneat  trata  in  a  disfiguring  dress,  when  she  is 
In  herself  so  ptne  and  beamifal  t  I  know,  my 
4ear  girl,  that  yoa  only  wish  to  do  that  which  is 
li^M  aao  good,  and  whoever  aims  rightly  at  that 
4»}ect  will  not  fail  of  the  means  also." 

"Most  I  then  dissimulate  1"  asked  Loniss. 
"Must  I  ooaeeal  my  thoughts,  and  be  silent,  le- 
•peeting  that  whieh  I  think  wiongi  That  may 
indeed  be  prodei^  bat  it  certainly  is  not  Chris- 
tian." 

V  Become  Christian  in  temper,  my  child,"  said 
the  mother,  "and  yoa  will  easily  discover  the 
means  of  doing  what  is  right  in  a  proper  and 
-aActaal  manner.  Yoa  will  lean  to  i^ieak  the 
muh  witboot  weaading;  a  truly  pare,  truly  at^ 
feetionate  spirit  wtnindB  no  one,  not  even  in  trifles. 
For  that  reascm,  one  need  not  to  be  silent  when 
one  should  speak,  but '' 

•"  Cestle  ton  qsi  fait  la  chanson  I'  Is  it  not 
so  1  he,  he,  he !"  argued  the  shrill  roiee  of  Mrs. 
Gnnilla,  who  had  come  in  nnoheerved,  and  who 
Am  pat  an  end  to  the  discoarK.  Soon  after- 
wards the  Assessor  made  his  abearance,  and 
they  two  fell  into  conversation,  though  not,  as 
commonly,  into  strifh  with  each  other.  Mrs. 
Goaina  kmented  to  him  respecting  Pyrrhus; 
she  was  quite  in  trouble  respecting  tM  little  ani- 
taai,  which  had  now  for  some  had  a  pain  in  the 
loot,  that,  spite  of  all  means,  got  only  worse  and 
worse.  She  did  not  know  what  slie  was  to  do 
with  the  little  fiivourite.  The  Assessor  besought 
her,  in  the  kindest  manner,  to  allow  him  to  nn- 
dertdce  his  treatment  He  said  be  had  always 
been  much  more  saccessfnl  in  caring  dogs  than 
men,  and  that  doga  were  far  more  agreeable,  and 
Ihr  nicer  patients  than  their  masters.  Mrs.  Gu- 
nilla  was  heartily  giad,  and  the  following  morning 
she  said  Pyrrhiu  diould  be  conveyed  to  him. 

The  family  assembled  themselves  for  tea,  and 
At  quick  eyes  of  Mrs.  Gnnilla  soon  discovered 
that  all  was  not  quite  as  it  should  be. 

"Idsten,  now,"*  said  she,  "  my  little  Elise.  I 
know  that  there  will  be  festivities,  and  balls,  and 

banquets,  given  there  at wiiat  do  thev  call 

iti  and  of  coarse  the  young  people  here  snoald 
an  be  at  them  and  figure  a  littfe.  If  there  be  any 
little  embarrassments  about  the  toilet  in  which 
I  can  help,  tell  me  candidly.  Good  heavens  I  one 
can  imagine  that  easily.  Young  girlS4 — a  ro- 
sette is  wanted  here,  and  a  rosette  Is  wanted  there, 
and  one  thing  and  another— heart's-dearest !  it  is 
■onatoial.    I  know  it  all  so  wdl ;— now  teH  me." 

EUse  thanked  her  cordially,  but  must  decline 
IMs  oflhr;  her  daughters,  she  said,  must  learn 
betimes  to  moderate  their  desires  to  their  means. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Gnnilla,  "bnt  I  must 
ten  yon,  my  dear  friend,  there  is  no  rok  without 
iu  ezceplioD,  aasd  if  any  trifte  ate  wanted, 
thiakonme;" 


Mrs.  Gnnilla  was  to-day  in  each  a  happy  hib- 
moor;  she  looked  like  somebody  who  was  6^ 
termined  to  m^e  some  fellow  creature  happy. 
The  Assessor  could  not  get  into  dispute  with  ner. 
She  rejoiced  herself  in  the  country,  to  which  she 
should  soon  remove,  in  the  spring  which  was  at 
hand,  and  in  the  greenness  which  was  approach- 
ing. The  Assessor,  on  the  contrary,  rq'oiced 
himself  not  at  all.  "  What  had  one  to  rejoice 
about  in  such  a  hateful  spring  1"  said  he;  "it 
was  quite  impossible  to  live  in  such  a  climate, 
aad  it  miut  be  the  will  of  our  Lord  God  that  man 
aboald  not  live,  or  he  would  not  have  sent  suck 
springs.  How  could  ipeople  plant  potatoes  in 
icel  and  bow  otherwise  coala  they  be  jdanted 
at  alt  this  yearl  And  if  pec^  conld  get  no  po- 
tatoes, they  mast  die  of  ktnger,  which  was  then 
perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  nistoir  of  life." 

On  her  aide.  Mis.  Gtmilla  betnonght  benelf 
that  she  would  wittii^ly  Uve.  "  Oar  Lutd  God," 
she  said,  "  would  take  care  that  people  had  p»- 
tatoes  I"  and  then  ab^  looked  with  an  expression 
of  cordial  sympathy  on  the  troubled  and  distraasei 
eoimteaances  of  the  young  girls. 

"  When  Eva,  dear,  is  as  old  as  me,"  said  shci 
patting  her  gently  on  ber  white  neck,  "  she  will 
know  nothing  more  of  all  that  whieh  so  distrsssec 
her  now." 

"Ah  I  to  be  sixty  years  old  V  exclaimed  Erai 
smiling,  though  with  a  tear  in  her  eve. 

"You'll  get  well  on  to  sixty — well  on;  he,  he^ 
he !"  said  Mrs.  Gnnilla,  eonsolin^y.  "  HMrt's 
dearest!  it  goes  before  one  thlnin  of  it.  Bat 
only  be  meny  and  dieerftaL  Amuse  yonnelvei 
at — what  do  yon  call  it  1  and  then  come  and  tsL 
me  all  about  it  Do  that  nioelv,  and  then  I  shall 
get  my  share  of  the  fan  thongk  I  am  not  tlierr. 
That  comes  of  the  so-to-be  envied  sixty  yearly 
Eva,  dear!  he,  he,  bet" 

The  snn  set  bright  and  glorious.    Mrs.  Oa- 
nilla  went  to  the  window,  and  sent  a  little  gieedac 
towards  the  son,  whose  beams,  fencing  thnmgh 
the  trees  of  the  opposite  chuich-yant,  seemied  to  - 
salute  her  in  retara. 

"  It  lootts  a*  if  one  should  have  a  fine  day  to- 
morrow," said  Mrs.  Gnnilla  to  heiself  gently, 
and  looking  very  happy. 

People  place  yoirth  and  age  opposite  to  each 
other,  as  the  light  and  shade  in  the  day  of  life. 
But  has  not  every  day,  every  age,  its  own  youth 
— its  own  new  attractive  life,  if  one  only  sets 
about  rightly  to  enjoy  dieml  Yes,  the  aged 
man,  who  has  collected  together  pure  recollao- 
tions  fbr  his  evening  companions,  is  manifold 
happier  than  theyonth  who,  with  a  restless  heart, 
stands  oiily'  at  the  beginn  ing  of  his  journey.  No 
passions  disturb  the  evening  meal  of  the  other — 
no  restless  endeavours  disturb  the  cheeifal  gossip 
of  (he  evening  twilight;  all  the  little  cooafortaM 
life  are  then  so  thoronefaly  enjoyed ;  and  we  can 
then,  with  more  conddeace,  cast  all  our  eaiea 
and  anxieties  on  God.  We  have  then  proved 
Him. 


CHAPTER  XXI, 

nlaBNTANOLIHO. 

"  There  are  certainly  too  many  hitter  almonds 
in  this,  it  does  not  taste  good,"  said  Elise,  setting 
down  a  glass  of  ahnond-nulk. 

"  Be  pleased  with  ns,  dear  mother,"  whisnerad 
Eva,  tenderiy;  "  we  are  all  fHehds  again  I" 

'Tlie  mother  saw  it  hi  their  beantind  beamlr 
eves;  she  read  H  in  Lonise's  qidck  Rlaaoe  s*  sIm 
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tnrned  roand  from  the  table  where  she  was  help- 
ing Sara  with  her  tunic,  and  looked  at  her  motb> 
er.  Elise  nodded  joyrally  both  to  her  and  Eva, 
and  drank  to  them  the  glass  of  almond-milk, 
which  now  appeared  to  have  become  suddenly 
sweet,  so  pleased  did  she  look  as  she  again  set 
down  the  glass. 

"Mamma,  dear."  said  Gabriele,  "we  must 
certainly  do  something  towards  Petrea's  toilette, 
otherwise  she  will  not  be  presentable." 

But  Louise  took  Petrea  s  gauze-dress  secretly 
in  hand,  and  sate  up  over  it  till  midnight,  and 
adorned  it  so  with  her  own  ribbons  and  lace,  that 
it  was  more  presentable  than  it  had  ever  been 
before. 

Petrea  kissed  her  skilful  hands  for  all  that  they 
had  done.  Eva — ^yet  we  will,  for  the  present, 
keep  silent  on  her  arrangements. 

Bat  dost  thou  know,  O  reader  I — res,  certain- 
ly thon  dost  I — the  zephyrs  which  calf  foith  spring 
in  the  land  of  the  soul— which  call  forth  flowets, 
and  make  the  air  pure  and  delicious  1  Certain- 
ly thou  knowest  them — the  little  easy,  quiet,  nn- 
pretendiog,  almost  invisible,  and  yet  powerml — 
in  one  word,  human  kindnesses'. 

Since  these  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the 
Franks'  lamilv  we  see  nothug  that  can  prevent 
a  general  joyful  party  of  pleasure.  But  yes  ; — 
it  is  tra»— 

pbtrba's  kose  I 

This  was,  as  we  have  often  remarked,  large 
and  somewhat  dnmsy.  Petrea  had  great  desire 
to  nnform  it,  particularly  for  the  approadting 
festivities. 

"  What  iore  you  done  to  your  nose  1  What  is 
amiss  with  your  nose  1"  were  the  questions  which 
assailed  Petrea  on  all  sides,  as  she  came  down 
to  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  the  eventfnl  day. 

Half  laughing  and  half  crying,  Petrea  related 
how  she  had  made  use  of  some  innocent  machine- 
Tj  during  the  night,  by  which  she  had  hoped  some- 
what to  alter  the  iotm  of  this  offending  feature, 
the  consequence  of  which  had  unfortunately  been 
the  fixing  a  fiery  red  saddle  across  it,  and  a  con- 
siderable swelling  besides. 

"  Don't  cry,  my  dear  girl,"  said  her  mother, 
bathing  it  with  oatmeal-water,  "  it  will  only  in- 
flame your  nose  the  mere." 

"Ah,"  burst  forth  poor  Petrea,  "anybody  is 
really  unfortunate  who  has  such  a  nose  as  mine  I 
What  in  the  world  can  they  do  with  iti  they 
must  ^  into  a  ccmvent." 

"  It  IS  venr  much  better,"  said  her  mother,  "  to 
do  as  one  or  my  friends  did,  who  had  a  very  large 
nose,  much  laiver  than  yours,  Petrea." 

"  Ah,  what  did  she  do  1"  asked  Petrea,  eagerly. 

"  She  made  herself  so  beloved,  that  her  nose 
vas  beloved  too,"  said  her  mother.  "Her  friends 
declared  that  thcnr  saw  nothing  so  gladly  as  her 
Bose  as  it  came  in  at  the  door,  and  that  without 
it  she  would  have  been  nothing." 

Petrea  laughed,  and  looked  quite  cheerful. 
"  Ah,'.'  said  she,  "  if  my  nose  can  but  be  beloved, 
I  shall  be  quite  reconciled  to  it." 

"  You  must  endeavour  to  grow  above  it  1"  said 
the  gocd,  prudent  mother,  jestingly,  but  signifi- 
•anUy. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

THB  DAT  OF  TIE  JOCBNET. 

Ov  the  morning  of  the  important  day,  all.was 
I  livdy  motion.    The  Assessor  sent  Eva  a 


laige  bouquet  of  most  remarkably  beautAiI  aat^ 
ural  flowers,  which  she  immediately  divided 
among  her  sisters.  The  Judge  himself,  in  a 
frenzy  of  aclivily,  packed  the  things  of  his  wife 
and  daughters,  and  protested  that  nobody  could 
do  it  better  than  he,  and  that  nobody  could  make 
so  many  things  go  into  one  box  as  he  could. 
The  last  was  willingly  conceded  to  him,  but  a 
little  demur  arose  as  to  the  excellence  of  the 
packing.  The  ladies  asserttfd  that  he  rumpled 
their  dresses ;  the  Judge  asserted  that  there  was 
no  danger  on  that  account,  that  everything  wouU 
be  fonnd  remarkably  smooth,  and  stood  zealous 
and  warm  in  his  shirt-sleeves  beside  the  great 
travelling-case,  grumbling  a  little  at  every  tresis 
dness  that  was  handed  to  him,  and  then  exclaim- 
ing immediately  aXlerward,  "have  you  more  yet, 
girls  1  I  have  more  room.  Do  give  me  mprer 
See  now  I  that!  and  thatl  and  (hat!  and— now 
in  the  name  of  all  weathers  is  there  no  end  of 
your  articles  1  Oive  them  here,  my  girls  1  Let 
that  alone,  child!  I  shall  soon  lay  it  straight! 
What  1  rumple  them,  shall  1 1  Well,  they  caik 
be  unrumpled  a^in,  that's  all!  are  there  na 
smoothing-irons  m  the  world  1  What!  so,  so, 
my  girls  I  Have  you  any  more — I  can  yet  put 
something  more  in.".- 

They  were  to  set  ojBT  immediately  after  dinner,  - 
in  order  to  be  at  Axelholm,  which  lay  about  two 
miles*  from  the  city,  ready  for  the  ball  in  thft 
evening.  By  dinner-time  all  boxes  were  pack- 
ed, and  all  tempers  cleared,  more  especially  that 
of  the  Judge,  who  was  so  contented  with  his 
morning's  work  that  he  almost  imparted  his  do- 
light  to  those  who  at  first  were  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  it. 

Petrea  ate  nothing  but  a  pancake,  with  a  littlft 
snow  milk  to  it,  in  order  that  she  might  dance 
all  the  lighter. 

"  Above  aU  things,  my  fnends,"  prayed  the 
Jodge,  "be  precise,  and  be  ready  at  half-past 
three — the  carriages  come  then  to  the  door;  do 
not  let  me  have  to  wait  for  you." 

Precisely  at  half-past  three  the  Judge  went  t» 
the  doors  of  his  wile  and  daughters. 

"Mother,  girls  I  it  is  time  to  go,"  said  he, 
"  the  clock  ta&  struck  half-past  three.  The  car- 
riages are  here." 

"  Directly,  directly  1"  was  answered  ftom  alL 
sides.  The  Judge  waited;  he  knew  iiom  expe- 
rience what  this  "  directly"  meant. 

In  the  fever  of  his  punctually  his  blood  begaix 
to  boil,  and  he  walked  up  and  down  the  hall 
with  ^reat  steps,  talking  with  himself,  "  It  is 
shockmg,  thongh,"  argued  he,  "  that  thejr  never 
are  ready  !  but  I  won't  be  angry!  Even  if  thejt 
make  me  an^,  I  will  not  spoil  their  pleasure. 
Butpatience  is  necessary,  more  than  Job  had  !" 

while  he  was  thus  moralising  with  himself^ 
he  heard  the  voice  of  his  wife  saying,  with  de- 
cision, in  the  library,  "Come,  now,  dear  ^'rlsl 
In  Heaven's  name,  don't  keep  the  father  waiiingi 
I  know,  indeed,  how  it  annoys  him." 

"  But  he  said  nothing  the  day  before  yestep- 
day,"  petrea's  voice  was  heard  to  return, 
"though  he  had  then  to  wait  for  us.  I  can't 
think  what  I  have  done  with  my  gloves  1" 

"  And  precisely  on  that  account  he  shall  not 
wait  a  moment  longer  for  us,"  said  the  mother; 
«  and  never  again,  if  I  can  help  it ;  so,  if  yoa 
are  not  ready,  girls,  I  shall  run  away  without 
yon  I" , 

The  mother  ran,  and  all  the  daughters  rait 
merrily  after  her. 


>X    wtdiih  mih  i^«^n«l  to  «i  Kinli»h  mll««. 
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FAMILY  CARES  AND  FABnLY  JOYS. 


The  father  lemarked  vith  pleasare,  that  love 
has  a  far  mote  effectual  power  than  fear,  and  all 
vere  soon  sealed  in  the  carriage. 

We  will  allow  them  to  ruU  away,  and  will 
BOW  pay  a  linle  risit  to 

LSOHORS'S  CaUOIEB. 

Leonore  sate  solitair.  She  supported  her  sick 
head  on  her  hand.  She  had  impelled  herself  to 
answer  kindly  the  leave-taking  kiss  of  her  moth- 
er and  sisters ;  she  had  seen  how  they  sought  to 
repress  their  joy  before  her,  and  she  had  parti- 
cularly remarked  a  sort  of  half-stifled  ro^ish 
joy  in  the  glance  which  was  exchanged  between 
Era  and  her  mother,  which  had  pained  her. 
She  had  heard  their  happy  voices  on  the  stairs, 
and  then  the  driving  away  of  the  carriages. 
Vow  they  were  gone ;  now  all  was  still  and  des- 
olate in  the  boose,  and  large  tears  traced  their 
way  down  ticonore's  cheeks.  She  seuned  to 
heraelf  so  forlorn,  so  nneared  for,  so  -sontaty  in 
the  world  I 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  softly  opened,  a 
■miling  face  looked  in,  and  a  light  foscinating 
iigan  sprang  forward  throagh  the  chamber  lo- 
irards  her,  kissed  her,  langhed,  and  glanced  with 
ngoisb  and  anient  affection  into  her  astonished 

"  Eva! "  exclaimed  Leonore,  scarcely  tmsting 
her  eyes ;  "Eva,  are  yon  heiel  How!  whither 
came  yoa  1    Are  yon  not  gone  with  the  others  1" 

"No,  as  yon  see,"  retamed  Eva,  embraciog 
her,  laughing,  and  looking  ooite  happy;  "I  am 
here,  and  mean  to  stay  here.'* 

"Bot  why?  What  is  the  meaning  of  itt" 
•deed  Leonore. 

"  Becanse  I  would  much  rather  remain  here 
with  von  than  go  anywhere  else,"  said  Eva.  "  I 
have  let  Azelholm  go  with  all  its  splendoora." 

"  Ah  I  why  have  yon  done  so  1  I  wotlld  mach 
rather  yoa  had  not,"  said  Leonore. 

"  I  knew  that,"  retamed  her  sister,  "and  there- 
fore I  pat  on  a  travelling  dress,  like  the  rest, 
and  took  leave  of  yon  wiUi  them.  I  wanted  to 
take  yon  by  sorprise,  you  see.  Yoa  are  not 
angry  with  lAe,  are  yon  1  Look  a  little  happy, 
dear  Leonore!" 

"  I  cannot,  Eva,"  said  Leonore,  <■  becanse  yon 
hare  robbed  yooraelf  of  a  great  pleasare  on  my 
account,  and  I  know  that  it  must  have  been 
difficult  for  you.  I  know  that  I  am  neither 
agreeable  nor  pleasing,  and  that  yoa  cannot  love 
me,  nor  ret  bare  pleasure  with  me,  and  on  that 
account  I  cannot  have  pteastire  in  your  sacrifice. 
It  becomes  yon  to  be  with  the  joyful  and  the  hap- 
fj.    Ah !  that  you  bad  hnl  gone  with  them !" 

"  Do  not  talk  so,  unless  you  would  make  me 
weep,"  said  Eva;  "you  do  not  know  how  the 
thought  of  giving  up  all  these  festivities  in  order 
to  remain  alone  with  you  has  given  me  pleasure 
for  many  days,  and  this  preciMlv  because  I  lore 
Ton,  Leonore!  jres,  because  I  reel  that  I  could 
love  you  better  than  all  the  rest !  Nay,  do  not 
shake  your  head,  it  is  so;  one  cannot  help  one's 
feelings." 

"  But  why  should  you  love  mel"  argued  the 
poor  girl ;  "  I  am,  indeed,  so  little  amiable,  no- 
body can  endure  me,  nobody  has  pleasure  in  me ; 
I  would  willingly  die.  Ah!  I  often  think  it 
would  be  so  beantifiil  to  die !" 

"  How  can  you  talk  so,  Leonore!"  said  her 
■bter;  "it  is  not  right.  Wonld  you  wish  such 
horrible  grief  to  father  and  mother,  aiul  me,  and 
allofusf" 

"Ahl"  said  Leonoie,  "yoa  and  the  sisters 
H 


would  soon  comfort  yourselves.  My  mother 
does  not  love  me  as  much  as  any  of  you  others ; 
my  father  also  the  same.  Attilie  K.  said  the 
other  day  that  everybody  talked  of  it— that  I  was 
beloved  neither  by  father  nor  mother." 

"Fie  "  exclaimed  Eva,  "that  was  wicked 
and  unjust  of  Attilie.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
our  parents  lore  us  all  alike.  Have  yon  ever 
observed  that  they  unjustly  make  any  difference 
between  osl" 

" That  1  never  have,"  said  Leonore;  "they 
are  too  good  and  perfect  for  that.  But,  do  yon 
think  I  have  not  observed  with  howtliffiirent  aa 
expression  my  father  regards  me  to  that  with 
which  he  looks  on  you  or  Louise  1  Do  yol^ 
think  that  I  do  not  feel  how  cold,  and  at  time» 
constrained,  is  the  kiss  which  my  mother  give* 
me,  to  the  manjf  which,  'out  of  the  falness  of 
her  heart,  she  gives  to  you  or  to  Gabriele  1  But 
I  do  not  complahi  of  injustice.  I  see  very  well 
that  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Nature  has  made 
me  so  disagreeable,  that  it  is  not  possible  peofte 
can  bear  me.  Ahl  fortunate  indeed  ai«  they 
who  possess  an  agreeable  exterior.  Tbey  wi» 
the  good- will  of  people  if  they  only  show  thenfe 
selves.  It  is  so  ea^  for  them  to  be  amiable, 
and  to  be  beloved  I  But  difficult,  very  difficult, 
is  it  for  those  who  are  ill-favoured  as  1!" 

"  But,  dear  Leonore,  I  assure  yoti,  you  ai» 
unjust  towards  yourself.  Your  figure,  for  ex- 
ample,  is  very  good ;  your  eyes  have  something- 
s*  expressive,  something  at  the  same  time  so 
soft  and  so  earnest ;  your  hair  is  fine,  and  is  of 
a  beautiful  brown ;— it  woukl  become  you  so  if 
it  were  better  dressed ;  but  wait  awUle,  when 
yon  are  better  I  will  help  yoa  to  do  it,  and  then 
you  shall  see." 

"  And  my  month,"  said  poor  Lemore,  "that 
goes  from  ear  to  ear,  and  my  nose  is  so  flat  and 
so  long — how  canyon  mend  that  1" 

«  Your  month  V'  replied  Eva,  "  why  yes,  it  is 
a  little  large ;  bat  your  teeth  ate  rwular,  and 
with  a  little  more  care  wonld  be  omte  white. 
And  your  noael — ^let  me  see — yes,  it  there  wer* 
a  little  elevation,  a  little  ridge  in  it,  it  would  be 
quite  good,  too  I  Let  me  see,  I  really  believe  it 
begins  to  elevate  itself  I— -yes,  actually,  I  sea 
plainly  enough  the  beginning  of  a  ridge !  and  do 
yon  know,  if  it  come,  and  when  yoo  are  well, 
and  hare  naturally  a  fresh  coloor,  I  think  that 
you  will  be  really  pretty!" 

"  Ah  I  if  I  can  ever  believe  that  I"  said  Leo- 
nore, sighing,  at  the  same  time  that  an  involni^ 
tary  smile  lit  up  her  countenance. 

"  And  eVen  if  you  are  not  so  very  lovely," 
continued  Era,  "rou  know  that  yrt  jrou  can  b« 
infinitely  agreeable ;  you  hare  something  pecu- 
liarly so  in  yoor  demeanotir.  I  heard  my  father 
say  so  this  rery  day." 

"Did  he  really  say  sol"  said  Leonore,  her 
countenance  growing  brighter  and  brighter. 

"Yes^  indeed  he  did  I"  replied  her  sister. 
"But,  an!  Leonore,  after  all,  what  is  beantyt 
It  faaes  away,  and  at  last  is  laid  in  the  black 
earth,  and  becomes  dnst;  and  even  whilst  it  is  ' 
blooming,  it  is  not  all-sufficient  to  make  us 
either  belored  or  happy!  It  certainly  has  not 
an  intrinsic  value." 

Nerer  was  the  power  of  beauty  depreciated  bf 
more  beautiful  lips  I  Leonore  looked  at  her  and 
sighed. 

"  No,  Leonore,"  eontinned  she, "  do  not  trouUa 
yourself  to  be  beamiftal.  This,  it  is  true,  may  at 
times  be  rery  pleasant,  but  it  certainly  is  not  n*- 
cessary  to  make  ns  either  beloved  or  happy-    1 
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'«m  eonriaeed  that  if  yon  wen  not  in  the  least 
prettier  than  you  are,  yet  that  you  might,  if  yoa 
WDQld,  in  your  own  peculiar  way,  be  as  much 
in  CiToor  and  as  mach  beloved  as  the  prettiest 
girls  in  the  world." 

"  Ah  1"  said  Leonore,  "  if  I  were  only  belored 
by  my  nearest  connexions  I  What  a  divine  thing 
it  must  be  to  be  beloved  by  one's  own  fiunily  I" 

"  But  that  you  can  bfr— that  you  will  be,  if 
you  only  will  I  Ah  I  if  yoa  only  were  always 
as  yon  are  sometimes — and  you  are  more  and 
more  so — and  I  love  yea  more  and  more — ^in- 
finitely I  love  yoa  I'* 

"O  belored  £va,"  said  Leonore,  deeplv  aflect- 
«d,  while  she  leaned  herself  quietly  on  her  sis- 
tar,  "  I  have  very  little  deserved  this  fipom  you ; 
hm,  for  the  future.  I  will  be  different — ^I  will  be 
what  you  would  like.  I  will  endeavonr  to  be 
good  and  amiable." 

"And  then  yoa  will  be  so  lovely,  so  beloved, 
«ttd  so  happy  1"  said  Eva,  "that  it  would  be  a 
teal  delight  Bat  now  yon  must  come  down 
into  Louise's  and  my  room.  There  is  some- 
thing-thi^  for  yoa;  voa  most  change  the  air  a 
little.    Come,  come  I" 

"Ah,  bow  charming  I"  wm  Leoaoie's  excla- 
mation as  she  entered  Eva's  chamber;  and,  in 
&ct,  nothing  conld  be  imagined  more  charming 
than  that  little  abode  of  peace,  adorned  as  it  now 
was  by  the  coquetry  of  affectioa.  The  most  de- 
liaions  odoor  of  firoit  and  flowers  filled  the  air, 
and  the  sim  threw  his  friendlv  beams  on  a  tabic 
Bear  the  sofa,  on  which  a  basset  filled  with  beau- 
rifnl  (rait  stood  enticingly  in  the  midst  of  many 
liretty  and  tastefully  arranged  trifles. 

"  Here  dear  Leonore,"  said  Eva,  "yon  will  r»- 
tide  daring  this  time.  It  will  do  vou  good  to 
'eave  your  room  a  little.  And  look,  they  have 
«U  left  yoa  an  offering  1  This  Qothio  church 
of  bronze  is  ftom  JacobL  It  is  a  lamp  I  do  you 
seel  light  comes  threap  the  window;  bow 
beaatifiu  I  We  will  light  it  this  evening.  And 
-tiiis  firoit— do  yoa  see  the  beautiiUl  grapes  1  All 
these  arc  a  plot  Mtween  Henrik  and  Petrea. 
The  copperplate  engravings  are  from  my  father; 
Louise  has  worked  you  the  sUppets ;  and  the  lit- 
tle lady,  she—" 

Leonore  clapped  her  hands.    "  Is  it  possiUe," 

'  Mid  she,  "that  you  all  have  thought  so  mnch 

about  me  t    Hew  good  you  are — ah,  too  good !" 

"  Nay,  do  not  weep,  Leonore,"  said  Eva ;  "  yon 
•honld  not  weep,  yoa  should  be  joyfuL  But  the 
test  part  of  the  entertainment  remains  yet  be- 
hind. Do  yoa  see  this  new  novel  of  Miss  Edge- 
vorth  1  Oar  mother  has  given  you  this,  for  us 
'  (o  read  together  aloud.  I  will  read  to  you  till 
midnight,  if  yon  will.  A  delicate  little  sapper 
hu  been  prepared  for  us  by  Louise,  and  we 
shall  sup  up  here.  We'll  have  a  banquet  in  our 
«WT)  way.  Take  now  one  of  those  big  grapes 
- '  'jb  grow  two  on  one  stem,  and  I  wiU  take 
w..     Ser.    The  king's  health  I    O  glorious  I" 

Woile  the  two  sisters  are  banqueting  at  their 
4Wn  ia>.  .•cent  feast,  we  will  see  how  it  goes  on  in 
the  gr-  it  company  at 

AZBLHOUf. 

Things  are  not  carried  on  in  ao  enviablT  easy 
and  anooMtrained  a  manner  at  emy  ball  as  at 
tkat  of  the  eiliieBS  in  the  good  little  cily  of 
—ping,  where  the  baker's  wife  and  the  eon- 
Aetioner's  wife  were  wahziag  together,  bnt  alto- 
.getiter  in  a  wceng  fashion,  to  which  the  restanhr 
■Mid,  "it  does  not  signify,  if  they  only  go  oar' 
■O  aol  atKh  inooniWfie  m  that  is  seUom  met 


with,  and  least  of  all  among  thoae  of  whom  wc 
write. 

At  Axelholm,  v  at  other  great  balls,  the  racki 
of  convention  made  it  imjXMsible  to  move  with* 
oat  a  thousand  ceremonies,  proprieties,  consid- 
erations, formaBties,  and  all  the  rest,  which,  ta- 
ken together,  make  up  a  vast  sum  of  difficaltiea. 
The  great  ball  at  Axelholm  was  not  without 
pretension,  and  on  that  account  not  without  it* 
stiff  difficulties.  Among  these  may  be  reckoot- 
ed  that  several  of  the  dance-loving  gentlemen 

considered  themselves  too  old,  or  too  to 

dance  at  all,  and  that,  in  consequence,  many  of  the 
dance-loving  ladies  could  not  dance  at  all  either, 
becaase,  on  account  of  the  threatening  eye-glass- 
es <rf'  the  gentlemen,  they  had  not  not  courage 
to  dance  with  one  anotner.  Nevertheless  the 
scene  looked  like  one  of  pore  delight  The 
great  saloon  so  splendidly  lighted,  uid  a  vast  a»- 
semUy  collected  there  t 

It  is%ow  the  moment  jnst  befbie  the  Hani-ii^ 
begins ;  the  gentlemen  stuid  in  a  great  group  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  spreading  themselves  out  in 
direct  or  wavy  lines  towards  the  circle  of  ladies. 
These  sit,  like  flowers  in  the  garden-beds,  on  the 
benches  round  the  room,  mostly  in  bashful  still- 
ness;  while  a  few,  in  the  conacioasiiass  of  their 
zephyr-like  lightness  float  about  the  room  like 
bntterflies.  All  look  happy  j  all  talk  one  with 
anotberj  with  all  that  animation,  that  reciprocal 
good-will,  which  the  sight  of  ao  moch  beraty, 
nztited  to  the  consciousness  that  they  themselves 
are  wearing  thair  best  looks,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pectation of  pleasure  infuses. 

Now  the  masic  begins  to  sound;  now  yoong 
hearts  beat  with  more  or  less  disquiet;  now  go 
the  engaged  ones,  amid  the  jostliiigs  of  the  ser- 
vants, who  are  perpetually  soUcitina  the  young 
ladies  to  partake  of  the  now-disdained  tea.  There 
one  saw  several  young  girls  nomeroudr  sur- 
rounded, who  were  stndymg  the  jnomised  dan- 
ces which  were  inscribed  on  the  ivory  of  their 
fans,  declining  fervent  solicitations  for  the  third, 
fourth,  fiilh — nay,  even  up  to  the  tweUlh  dance; 
but  promising  themselves  with  fascinatiiig  grace 
for  the  thirteenth,  which  perhaps  may  never  be 
danced ;  while  others  in  iheir  neighbourhood  sit 
quiet  and  undisturbed  waitiag  for  the  first  invi- 
tation, in  order  thereto  to  say  a  willing  ana 
thankful  yes.  Among  the  many-surrounded  and 
the  much-solicited  we  may  see  Sara,  and  even 
Louise.  With  these  emalated  the  three  Misses 
Afionstjema— Isabella,  Stella,  and  Aurora— who 
stood  constantlr  round  the  chaii  of  the  Countess 
Solstrale,  whicn  was  placed  before  the  great  mir- 
ror at  the  far  end  of  the  saloon.  Amon^  those 
who  sat  expectantly,  in  the  most  beautiful  re- 
pose, we  shall  discover  our  Petrea,  who,  never- 
theless, with  her  bandeaa  of  pearls  in  her  hair, 
and  a  certain  bloom  of  innocence  and  goodness 
in  her  youthfol  countenance,  looked  uncommon- 
Iv  well.  Her  heart  beat  with  an  indescribabl* 
(lesire  to  be  engaged. 

"Ah  1"  sighed  she,  as  she  saw  two  most  ele- 
gant young  men,  the  two  brothers  B ,  walk- 
ing rotmd  the  circle  of  ladies,  with  their  eye- 
glasses in  their  hands.  Their  eye-glasses  fested 
u>r  a  moment  on  Petrea;  the  one  whispered 
som^ing  in  the  ear  of  the  other;  both  smiled 
and  went  on.  Pelna  fait  humiliated,  she  knew 
not  why. 

" Now!"  thooc^  she,  aa  Lisnteaaat  SL  f- 
pfoached  her  quickly.  But  Lieatsnant  S.  cana 
to  engage  Miss  T.,  and  Petrea  remaiaed  sittiiv. 
The  maaic  playad  the  liveliest  miglau*,  and  P*> 
Ilea's  teet  were  all  in  agitation  to  be  noriag. 
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••AklUioa^aiie,"if  I 
«0«]d  engage  Bema." 

"Where  is  Eval"  aAcd  Jcftsmlas  MoMer,  in 
«  haatf  and  di8]riea«ed  toae,  Crom  Loaise,  in  tlie 
panse  between  the  lowJaue  and  the  waltz. 

"  She  has  remained  at  home  with  Leooote," 
nid  Louise,  "she  was  determined  npon  it" 

"Howstopidt"  ezdainiedhe,''ebewhydid 
I  come  here.'' 

"Naj,  that  I  reaUjr  eaanet  tellP'  letomed 
lioaiiie,  laiiglkii^. 

"Notl"  retorted  the  Aaaeasor.  "  Now,  tfan,  I 
will  tell  yoo,  sister  Loniae,  I  eame  here  entirelj 
1»  sec  Era  dance— solely  and  altooetfaer  on  that 
aeemmt,  and  for  nothing  else,  what  a  ahipid 
«rffkit  it  was  Oat  she  should  stop  at  home  t  Yon 
baA  a  neai  de^  bMter,  all  the  rest  of  yon,  bare 
atappta  at  home  togedier— yoo  yonrself,  dear 
«ister,ieekDned  into  the  bargain  I  Petiea  there! 
vhat  baa  she  to  do  herel  She  was  always  a 
vexation  to  m»,  bat  now  I  cannot  endue  her 
ainee  she  has  not  imderstandior  enough  to  stay  at 
home  in  Eva's  ]dace— and  this  little  eurly^pate, 
wrhieh  most  dance  with  grown  ptopic  jnst  as  u 
ahe  were  a  regular  penon— coold  not  she  find  a 
piece  of  sagar  to  keep  her  at  home,  instead  of 
coming  here  to  act  the  gnMra  woman!  Toaare 
all  wearisome  together,  and  sach  enleitaiamencs 
aa  these  are  the  most  horrifaie  things  I  know." 

Loaise  floated  awar  in  the  wakz  with  JacoM, 
laoKhing  orer  this  sally;  and  the  Countess  Soi- 
stnue,  the  son  of  the  ball,  said  as  she  passed  h«r 
chair,  "Charmant,  charmant!" 

Besides  this  coo{de,  who  distingnidied  them- 
aelres  by  their  ea^  hatmooions  motion,  there 
was  another,  which  whirled  put  in  wild  circles, 
asd  drew  all  eyes  upon  them  likewise :  this  was 
Sara  and  the  boisterons  Mr.  Schwartz.  H» 
truly  beaming  beauty,  her  dress,  her  haughty 
hearing,  her  flashing  eyes,  called  forth  a  unirer* 
sal  ah !  of  astonishment  and  admiratioii .  Petrea 
forgot  that  she  was  sittin?  while  she  looked  opc» 
her.  She  thought  that  she  had  never  seen  any- 
thing so  transporting  as  Sara  in  the  whirl  of  the 
dance.  But  tne  Gonntess  Solstrale,  as  she  sate 
in  her  chair,  said  of  this  couple— nothing ;  nay, 
people  cToi  imagined  that  they  read  an  ezpres- 
<«ion  of  displeasure  in  her  coimtenanee;  llie 
Misses  AAimstjema  sailed  round  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner. 

"  Mr  dear  drl,"  said  Blise  kindly,  but  aerioas- 

',  to  Sara,  after  the  walls, "  yon  must  not  dance 

los;  your  chest  will  not  allow  it  How  warm 
yon  are — you  really  bum !" 

"  It  is  my  climate,"  answered  Sara ;  "  it  agrees 
widt  me  excellently." 

"  I  beseech  you  to  sit  this  dance.  It  is  posi- 
tively injurious  to  you  to  heat  yourself  thus," 
saidEliae. 

"This  dance T'  returned  Sara;  "I  am  a^ 
ged  for  it  to  Colonel  H." 

"  Then  do  not  dance  the  next,"  besought  Elise ; 
"  if  you  would  do  me  a  {Measure,  do  not  dance  it 
-wfth  Schwartz.  He  dances  in  such  a  wild  man" 
•eras  is  prnndiciaJ  to  the  health;  besides  which, 
It  is  hanliy  becoming." 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  dance  with  him,"  an- 
sveiM  Sara,  both  with  pride  and  insolence  as 
she  withdrew;  and  the  mother,  wounded  and  dis- 
pleased, returned  to  her  seat 

The  Countess  Solstrale  lavished  compUraents 
wEliseaaaocotatofherchiUTen.    "Theyare 
positively  the  omamMM  of  the  room,"  said  she; 
— "chtrmantt  and  your  son  a  most  prepossess- 1 
Jng  young  man — so  nandsome  and  enune  ttfantll 
AckraugbaUr 


2;; 


Isabella  AflonsticMM  thnnv  haanrlng- ^aaeea 
OB  the  haodsoate  Henrik. 

"  What  madness  this  dancing  isl"  said  Mr. 
Munter,  aa  with  a  straag  expression  of  weariness 
and  melancholy  he  seaMd  himself  beside  Eveli- 
na. "  Nay,  look  how  they  hop  about  and  exeit 
themselvea,  as  if  without  this  they  could  not  get 
thin  eaeugh:  then,  good  heavens  I  how  difficult 
it  seems,  and  how  ugly  it  isl  As  if  this  could 
give  them  any  pleasure  t  For  some  of  them  it 
aeenu  as  if  it  were  day-labour;  and  as  if  it  were 
a  Irenzy  to  others;  and  for  a  third,  a  kind  of  af- 
tteMiaa;  nay,  I  must  go  mv  ways,  for  I  shall 
become  mad  or  splenetic  if  I  look  any  longer  on 
this  snBer«xtra  foUyl" 

"If  Sva  Frank  were  dandng  too,  you  would 
not  think  it  so,"  said  Kvelina,  with  a  well^md 
smile. 

"Eva  "  repeated  he,  iriiile  a  light  seemed  to 
diffusa  itself  over  his  counlenuiee,  and  his  eyes 
suddenly  benncd  with  pleasure:  "Eva  I  no  I  I 
believe  so  too.  Toseenerdaaceisloseelivhig 
harmooy.  Aht  it  enlivens  ray  mind  if  I  only 
see  her  figure,  her  gait,  her  slightest  movement) 
and  then  to  know  that  all  this  harmony,  all  thia 
beauty,  is  not  met*  paint- -not  mere  outside ;  bat 
that  it  IS  the  true  expression  of  the  soul  I  I  find 
myself  actually  better  what  I  am  near  her;  and 
I  nave  often  a  real  desire  to  thank  her  for  tha 
sentiments  which  sha  instils  into  me;— in  fliet 
she  is  my  benefaetress;  and  I  can  assure  yon, 
that  it  reconciles  me  to  mankind  and  to  myiMl4 
that  I  can  foel  thus  to  a  fellow-crealure.  I  can> 
not  describe  how  agreeaUe  it  is,  because  eoi». 
monly  there  is  so  much  to  vex  oneself  about  i» 
this  so-called  master-piece  of  the  Creator  I" 

"But,  best  friend,''  said  Evelina,  "why  an 
you  so  vexed  1    Moat  people  have  still—" 

"Ah,  don't  go  and  make  yonrself  an  angt  dt 
demtna  for  mankind,"  said  he,  "in  order  to  ex- 
alt yourself  over  me,  otherwise  I  shall  be  vexed 
with  yon ;  and  yon  belong  to  the  class  that  I^caa 
best  endure.  Why  do  I  vex  m/self  1  What  a 
stupid  question  t  Why  are  peopte  stupid  and 
wearisome,  and  yet  make  themselves  important 
with  their  stupidity  1  And  wherefore  am  I  my- 
self such  a  melancholy  persooage,  worse  than 
anybody  else,  and  should  have,  withal,  such  a 
pair  of  quick  eyes,  as  if  only  on  purpose  to  sea 
the  infirmities  and  perversions  of  the  world  t 
There  may,  however,  in  many  cases,  be  suffi- 
cient reason  for  aH  this.  When  one  has  had  th« 
iancy  to  come  into  the  world  against  all  older 
and  Christian  usage ;  has  seen  neither  fhthernor 
mother  beside  one's  cradle;  heard  nothing,  seta 
nothing,  learned  nothing,  which  is  in  the  least 
either  beantifnl  or  instructive;  one  has  not  en- 
tered npon  life  very  merrily.  And  then,  after  alL 
to  be  called  Munter  i*  Good  heavens  I  Munter  I 
Had  I  been  called  Blanitius(cni3er),  or  Skaml- 
ns  (good-for-nothing),  or  Brommenns  (grumb- 
ler), or  Gimbblerins  (freaker),  or  Rhabarberitt% 
there  might  have  been  some  senae  in  the  joka; 
but  Munter  I  I  ask  you  now,  is  n  not  enov^  to 
make  a  man  splenetic  oT  metancholy  all  the  days 
of  his  lifel  And  then,  to  have  been  bom  into 
the  worM  with  a  bad  cold,  ud  since  then  never 
to  have  been  able  to  look  up  to  heaven  without 
sneezing— do  yon  find  that  merry  or  lamoitable  t 
Well,  and  then !  alter  I  bad  worked  my  way  suc- 
cessfully through  the  schools,  the  dust  of  books, 
and  the  hall  ofaaatomy,  and  had  come  to  haM 
them  all  thoioughly,  and  to  love  what  was  bean* 

*lfaiy,ia»»ill* 
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tifal  in  nature  and  in  art,  am  I  to  thank  my  stars 
thai  I  mast  win  my  daily  bread  by  stodying  and 
caring  fur  ali  that  is  miserable  and  rerulting  in 
the  world,  and  hourly  to  go  about  among  jaun- 
dice, and  tailing-sickness,  and  disease  of  the 
lungs  1  On  this  account  I  nerer  can  be  any- 
thing bat  a  melancholy  creature  I  Yes,  indetxl, 
if  there  were  not  the  lilies  on  the  earth,  the  stars 
in  heaven,  and  t>eyoDd  all  these  some  one  Being 
who  must  be  glorious — and  were  there  not  among 
mankind  the  human-rose  Eva — the  beautiful,  fas- 
cinating Eva,  thus " 

He  paused ;  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  soon  was  changed, 
when  he  perceived  no  less  than  five  young  girls — 
they  danced  now  the  "  free  choice" — and  among 
them  the  three  enchanting  Misses  Aftonstjema, 
who,  all  locked  toother,  came  dancing  towards 
him  with  a  rognish  expression.  He  cast  to- 
wards them  the  very  grimmest  of  his  glances, 
rose  up  suddenly,  and  hastened  away. 

Sara  danced  the  second  waltz  with  Schwartz 
TCt  wilder  than  the  firet  Elise  tamed  her  eyes 
away  from  her  with  inward  displeasure,  but  Pe- 
trea's  heart  beat  with  secret  desire  for  a  dance 
as  wild,  and  she  followed  their  whirlings  with 
sparkling  eyes. 

" Oh,'*^ thoogfat  she,  "if  one  cotild  only  fly 
throogh  life  in  ajovful  whirl  like  that  I" 

It  was  the  sixth  dance,  and  Petrea  was  sitting 
Tec  "See  now!"  thought  she,  "farewell  to  all 
hopes  of  dancing!  It  must  be  that  I  am  ugly, 
and  nobody  will  look  at  me  I"  At  the  same  mo- 
ment she  was  aware  of  the  eye  of  her  mother  fix- 
ed anon  her  with  a  certain  expression  of  dis- 
comfort, and  that  glance  was  to  her  like  a  stab 
at  the  heart ;  but  the  next  moment  her  heart  rais- 
ed itself  in  opposition  to  that  depressing  feeling 
which  seemed  about  to  overcome  her.  "  It  is 
anpleasant,"  thought  she,  "but  it  cannot  be  al- 
tered, and  it  is  no  fault  of  mine  t  And  as  nobo- 
dy will  give  me  any  pleasure,  I  will  even  find 
some  for  myself." 

Scarcely  had  Petrea  made  this  determination, 
than  she  ielt  herself  quite  cheered ;  a  spring  of 
independence  and  fieedom  babbled  up  within 
her:  she  fek  as  if  she  were  able  even  to  take 
down  the  chandelier  fW>m  the  ceiling,  and  all  the 
more  so  when  she  saw  so  many  ufe-enjoying 
people  skipping  around  her. 

At  this  moment  an  old  gentleman  rose  up  from 
a  braich  opposite  Petrea,  with  a  tea-cup  in  his 
hand.  In  a  mania  of  officionsness  she  mshed 
forward  in  order  to  assiat  him  in  setting  it  aside. 
He  drew  himself  back  and  held  the  cop  firmly, 
whilst  Petrea,  with  the  most  firm  and  unweary- 
ing "p«nnit  me,  sir,"  seemed  determined  to  take 
it  The  strife  about  the  cop  continued  amid  the 
unending  bows  of  the  gent'.eman,  and  the  equal- 
ly unending  courtesies  of  Petrea,  until  a  passing 
waltzing  couple  gave  a  jostle  without  the  least 
ceremony  whatever  to  the  compliment-makers, 
which  occasio%ed  a  shake  of  the  tea-cup,  and 
revealed  to  Petrea  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
which  she  had  imagined,  that  the  cap  was  not 
empty  I  Shocked  and  embarrassed,  she  let  go 
her  hold,  and  allowed  the  old  gentleman,  with 
what  remained  of  his  cap  of  tea,  to  go  and  find 
out  for  himself  a  securer  place. 

Petrea  sealed  herself,  she  hardly  knew  how,  on 
a  bench  near  an  elderly  lady,  who  looked  at  her 
very  good-nataiedly,  and  wno  helped  very  kind- 
ly to  wipe  off  the  ablution  of  tea  which  she  had 
lecdvecL  Petrea  felt  herself  qnite  confidenlia 
iriih  tUs  excellent  person,  and  inqaired  from  her 


what  was  her  ofrfnion  of  Swedenborg,  beginning 
also  to  give  her  own  ihoagbts  on  spectial  visions, 
ghosts,  etc.  The  lady  looked  at  her,  as  if  she 
thought  she  might  be  a  little  deranged,  and  thea 
hastened  to  change  her  place. 

A  stout  military  gentlemaa  sat  himself  down 
ponderously,  with  a  deep  sigh,  on  the  seat  which 
the  old  lady  had  left,  as  if  be  were  sayiug  to 
himself,  "  Ah,  thank  God  1  here  I  can  sit  ia. 
peace  I"  But,  no  I  he  had  not  sate  there  three 
minutes  and  a  half,  when  he  finmd  himself  called 
upon  by  Petrea  to  avow  his  political  faith,  and 
invited  by  her  to  unite  in  the  wish  of  speedy 
war  with  Russia.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Uh 
turned  rather  a  deaf  ear  to  the  battery  by  which 
his  neis^bour  assailed  him,  but  for  all  that  he 
probably  felt  it  not  the  less  heavy,  becatise  afle* 
several  little  sham  coughs  he  rose  up,  and  left 
our  Petrea  alone  with  her  warlike  thoughts. 

She  also  rose,  from  the  necessity  she  felt  of 
looking  elsewhere  for  more  sympathy  and  in- 
terest. 

"  In  heaven's  name,  dear  Petrea,  keep  your 
seat  I"  whispered  Louise,  who  encountered  her 
on  her  searen  for  adventures. 

Petrea  now  cast  her  eyes  on  a  voting  girl  wb» 
seemed  to  have  had  no  better  dancing  fortune 
than  herself,  but  who  seemed  to  bear  it  mnch 
worse,  appeared  weary  of  sitting^  and  could 
hardly  retrain  from  tears.  Petrea,  in  whose  dis> 
position  it  lay  to  impart  to  others  what  she  her- 
self possessed — sometimes  overlooking  the  tri- 
fling  fact  that  what  she  possessed  was  very  little 
des&ed  by  others — and  feeling  herself  now  in 
possession  of  a  considerable  degree  of  prowess, 
wished  to  impart  some  of  the  same  to  her  com> 
panion  in  misfortune,  and  seated  herself  by  her 
tot  that  purpose. 

"  I  know  not  a  soul  here,  and  I  find  it  so  hor* 
ribly  wearisome,"  was  the  unasked  ontponrin; 
of  soul  which  greeted  Petrea,  and  which  went 
directly  to  her  sympathizing  heart. 

Petrea  named  every  person  she  knew  in  the 
company  to  the  young  unfortunate,  and  then,  in 
order  to  escape  irom  the  weight  of  the  present, 
began  to  unfold  great  plans  and  ludertalnngs  for 
the  future.  She  endeavoured  to  induce  her  new 
acquaintance  to  give  her  her  parole  tPhonnenr  that 
she  would  some  time  conduct  a  social  theatre 
with  her,  which  would  assist  greatly  to  make 
social  lifis  more  interesting ;  and  farther  than 
that,  that  they  should  establish  together  a  socie- 
ty of  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Sweden,  and  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem;  furthermore,  that  they 
would  write  novels  together;  and  that  on  the 
following  day,  or  more  properly  in  the  night,  they 
would  rise  at  half  past  ten  o'clock,  and  climb  to 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain  in  order  to  see  the- 
sua  rise ;  and  finally,  after  all  these,  and  sundry 
other  propositions,  Petrea  suggested  to  her  new 
acquaintance  a  thee-and-thon  friendship  betweea 
them  I  But,  ah  t  neither  Petrea's  great  prowess, 
nor  her  great  friendship ;  neither  the  social  thea- 
tre, nor  uie  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  least  of  alt 
the  thee-and-tnoa  friendship,  availed  anything 
towards  enlivening  the  churlish  young  girl.  Pe- 
trea saw  plainly  that  an  invitation  to  dance 
would  avail  more  than  all  her  propositions,  so, 
sighing  deeply  becaase  she  was  not  a  man  to  oP- 
fer  so  great  a  pleasure,  she  rose  up,  and  left  die 
object  of  her  vain  endeavours. 

She  looked  round  for  a  new  subject,  end  het 
eye  fell  on  the  Countess  Solstrale.*    Petrea  waS' 
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^aazled,  and  became  possessed  of  the  fienzied 
desiie  to  become  acqaainled  with  bei^to  be  no- 
ticed by  ber;  in  short,  in  some  bind  of  way  to 
approach  the  snn  of  the  ball,  fancying  thereby 
that  a  little  glory  #ould  be  leflected  apon  ber- 
sel£  But  how  was  she  to  manage  iti  If  the 
Coantess  would  bm  let  &11  ber  handkerchief,  or 
Jier  fan,  she  might  dan  forward  and  |rick  it  np, 
and  then  delirer  it  to  her  with  a  compliment  m 
■verse.  Petrca,  herenpon,  began  to  improrise  to 
lierself— there  was  something,  of  coarse,  aboot 
(he  son  in  it.  Undoabtedly  this  woold  delight 
the  Coantess,  and  giva  occasion  to  more  ac- 
qnaintance,  utd  perhaps—but,  ah !  she  dropped 
neitlier  handkerenief  nor  fan,  and  no  opportunity 
seemed  likely  to  oecor  in  which  she  could  make 
nae  of  ber  poem  with  effect  In  th«  mean  time 
ahe  felt  drawn  as  by  a  secret  influence  (like  the 
pUnet  to  the  snn^  erer  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
•qneen  of  the  saloon.  The  Aftonstjemas  were 
now  standing,  beaming  around  her,  bending  their 
white  and  pearl-onuunented  necks  to  listen  to  her 
jesting  obsenrations,  and  between  whiles  reply- 
mg  with  smiles  to  the  politeness  and  solicitations 
<»  elegant  gentlemen.  It  looked  magnificent 
and  beaatiml,  and  Petrea  sighed  from  the  ardent 
lulling  to  ascend  to  the  katUt  veUe. 

At  this  moment  Jacobi,  quite  warm,  cane 
liastening  towards  her  to  engage  her  for  the  fol- 
lowing quadrille. 

Petrea  joyfully  thanked  him;  but  suddenly 
^leddening  to  the  resemblance  of  a  peony  with  her 
mania  oipaiticipation,  she  added,  "  Mteht  I  ac- 
-«ept  your  inritation  m  another  person  %  Do  me 
the  great  pleasure  to  ask  that  young  girl  that 
••its  there  in  the  window  at  our  left." 

«  Bm  why  T'  asked  Jacobi,  "  why  wiU  not 
•yon  r 

"I  earnestly  beseech  you  to  do  it  I"  said  Pe- 
trea. "  It  would  give  me  greater  pleasttre  to  see 
ber  dancing  than  if  I  daneed  myself." 

Jacobi  made  some  kind  objections^  but  did  in 
the  end  as  she  requested. 

It  was  a  great  pleasare  to  Petrea  to  perceive 
Ibe  influence  of  this  eneagement  on  her  young 
friend.  But  Fate  and  the  Candidate  seemed  de- 
termined to  make  Petrea  dance  this  quadrille; 
and  a  young  officer  presented  himself  before  ber 
in  splendid  imiform,  with  dark  eyes,  dark  hair, 
large  dark  moustache,  martial  size,  and  rery 
martial  mien.  Petrea  had  no  occasion,  and  no 
disposition  either,  to  return  anything  but  a  "  yes" 
to  this  son  of  Mara.  In  fkct,  she  never  expected 
to  receive  a  more  honourable  invitation ;  and  a 
few  minutes  later  she  fomtd  hetself  standing 
«lose  beside  the  chair  of  the  Conntess  Solstrale, 
dancing  in  the  same  quadrille  with  the  Afton- 
niemas  and  vis-^^vU  with  the  Candidate.  Petrea 
felt  herself  highly  exalted,  and  woaM  have  been 
perfectly  prosperous  bad  it  not  been  for  ber  rest- 
less deinoD,  which  incessantly  spurred  ber  with 
the  desire  of  coming  in  closer  contact  with  the 
beantifid,  magnificent  lady  to  whom  she  stood  so 
near.  To  tread  upon  her  foot  orberdress,  might, 
it  is  true,  have  furnished  an  easy  occasion  for 
many  fine  and  reverential  excuses;  bnt,  at  the 
same  time,  this  would  be  neither  polite  nor 
agreeable.  To  fkll  in  some  kind  of  way  before 
ber  feet,  and  then,  when  gracionsly  raisM  by  the 
Coantess,  to  thank  ber  in  a  veise,  in  which  tbe 
am  played  a  conspictions  part,  would  have  been 
ioeontesttbly  better;  but  new— Petrea  most 
-4aiieel 

Was  it  that  our  Petrea  really  was  so  addled — 
.if  people  will  graciously  allow  us  such  an  ex> 


preasion — that  she  had  no  right  power  over  het 
limbs,  or  did  it  happen  from  want  of  ballast,  ia 
consequence  of  the  slender  dinner  she  had  eaten, 
or  was  it  the  result  of  ber  distraction — we  know 
not ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  she  in  chasste- 
ing  on  the  right  band,  on  which  she  had  to  pass 
her  vu-<k-vM,  made  an  error,  and  came  directly 
up  to  him.  He  withdrew  to  the  other  side,  but 
Petrea  was  already  there;  and  as  the  Candidate 
again  withdrew  to  the  right,  there  was  she  again ; 
and  amid  all  this  ckasUe-mg  ber  fret  got  so  en- 
tangled with  his,  that  as  he  made  a  despairing  at- 
tempt to  pass  ber,  it  so  happened  that  both  fell 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  quadrille  I 

When  Petrea,  with  tear*  in  her  eyes,  again 
stood  upright,  she  saw  before  her  tbe  eye-^ass 
gentleman,  the  two  brothers  B.,  who  were  nearly, 
dying  with  laughter.  A  hasty  ^ance  convinced 
Petrea  that  her  mother  saw  nothing  of  it:  and  a 
second  glance,  that  she  had  been  observed  by  the 
Countess  Solstrale,  who  was  smiling  behind  her 
fan.  The  first  observation  consolbd  her  for  the 
last;  and  she  fervently  assured  Jacobi,  who  was 
heartily  distressed  on  her  account,  that  she  bad 
WA  hurt  herself;  that  it  signified  nothing;  that  it 
was  her  fknlt,  etc.,  etc. ;  cast  a  tranauil  glance 
on  the  yet  laughmg  gentlemen,  and  chass  ed. 
boldly  Inck  again.  Bnt  what,  however,  made 
tbe  deepest  impression  on  Petrea,  was  the  con- 
duct of  ber  partner,  and  his  suddenly  altered  be- 
haviour. He  brought  the  continued  and  unbe- 
coming merriment  of  the  Brothers  B.  to  an  end  by 
one  determined  glance ;  and  be  who  hitherto  bad 
been  parsimonious  of  words,  and  who  had  only 
answered  all  her  attempts  at  being  entertaining 
by  a  yes,  or  a  no,  now  became  quite  conversable,' 
polite,  and  agreeable,  and  endeavoured  in  every 
possible  way  to  divert  her  attention  from  the  un- 
pleasant accident  which  bad  just  occurred,  en- 

ging  her  moreover  for  the  anglaite  afier  supper. 

Petrea  understood  his  kindness;  tears  came 
into  her  eyes,  and  her  heart  beat  for  joy  at  the 
thought  of  ba.stenincr  to  her  mother  after  the  quad- 
rille and  saying,  "Mother,  I  am  engaged  for  the 
quadrille  after  supper." 

But  no  thought,  no  feeling  could  remain  in 
tranquillity  with  the  poor  little  "Chaos;"  so 
many  others  came  rushing  in,  that  the  first  were 
qniteefiaced.  Her  first  impression  of  the  kind- 
ness of  Lieutenant  Y.  was,  "  how  good  he  is !' 
the  second  was,  "  perhaps  he  may  endure  me  I" 
And  hereupon  a  flood  or  imagined  courtesy  and 
conrtship  poured  in,  which  almost  turned  her 
head.  But  she  would  not  marry,  heaven  forbid! 
yet  still  it  would  be  a  divine  thing  to  have  a  lover, 
and  to  be  oneself"  an  object"  of  passion  like  Sara 
and  Louise.  Perhaps  tbe  young  Lienienanl  Y. 
might  be  related  to  tbe  Countess  Solstrale,  and 
O  neavensi  bow  well  it  would  sound  when  it 
was  said  "a  nephew  of  the  Conntess  Solstrnle  is 
a  passionate  admirer  of  Petrea  Frank  I"  What 
a  coming  forth  that  would  be!  A  less  thing 
than  that  might  make  one  dizzy.  Petrea  was 
highly  excited  by  these  Imaginings,  and  was  sud- 
denly changed  by  them  into  an  actnnl  coquette, 
who  set  herself  at  work  by  all  possible  means  to 
enslave  "her  object:"  in  which  a  little,  and  for 
the  moment  veiy  wnite,  band  (for  even  handt 
have  their  moments),  figuring  about  the  head, 
played  a  conspicuous  part.  Petrea's  amazing 
animation  and  talkativeness  directed  the  eye- 
glass of  her  mothei^-for  her  mother  was  soihe- 
what  short-sighted— often  in  this  direction,  and 
called  forth  glances  besides  from  Louise,  which 
positively  would  have  operated  with  a  very  s  • 
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iaiag  isffeet,  had  not  Petrea  beoi  too  iBDeh  excl* 
ted  10  remark  them.  The  observations  and 
smiles  of  her  Deigfaboora  Petrea  mistook  for  to- 
kens of  appiause;  but  she  deceived  faerwl^  for 
they  only  amused  themselves  with  the  Uitle  co- 
qoettina,  tMit  not  very  daogeroos  lady.  Liea- 
tenant  Y.,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  find  pleasure 
in  her  liveliness,  for  when  the  quadrille  was  end- 
ad  he  continaed  a  dispute  which  commenced  du- 
ring it,  and  for  this  purpose  cMidaeted  her  into 
one  of  the  little  side  rooms,  which  streogthened 
her  in  the  idea  of  havtag  made  a  conquest.  Isa- 
bella Aftunstjema  was  singing  there  a  little 
French  song,  the  refiiiin  of  whiui  was — 
"  H«iuii(«  *  u  pfau  Ml*, 
Haaoaar  aa  pbu  vBi^JVttf* 
The  world  was  all  brightness  to  Petrea:  the 
soog  eairied  her  back  to  the  beautifal  days  of 
knighthood:  Lieutenant  Y.  appeared  to  her  as 
the  ideal  of  knightly  hoooar,  and  the  glass  oppo- 
aiie  shewed  her  own  face  in  s«ch  an  advaiit^». 
ons  light,  that  she,  meeting  herself  there  all  beimi- 
iag  with  joy,  fancied  henclf  almost  handsome. 
A  beaatifol  rose-tree  was  blossoming  in  the  wiit- 
•ktw,  and  Petrea,  breaking  off  a  flower,  present- 
ad  it  to  the  Lieuicnant,  with  the  wocds 
*<  Hnsrarn  jdu  nillut.* 

Petrea  thought  that  this  was  remarkably  stri- 
ding and  apropos,  and  secretly  expected  that  her 
anight  would  lay  the  mvrtle-spray,  with  which 
he  was  playing,  at  her  foet,  acUing  Ytty  appro- 
priately— 

■■  Hoonuc*  a  k  ^u  ImH*." 

"Most  humble  thanks!"  said  Lieutenant  Y. 
taking  the  rose  with  misfortone-promising  iiulif- 
ference.  But  &m  delivered  Petiea  (rom  the  on- 
pleasaatness  of  waiting  in  rain  for  «  politeness 
which  she  desired,  for  suddenly  there  arose  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  ball-room,  and  voices  were  heard 
which  said  "  She  is  fainting  1  Qracions  heav- 
en!   Sara  I" 

Myrtle-spray,  knight,  oooqnest,  all  vanished 
BOW  from  Petrea's  mind,  and  with  a  cry  of  hor- 
ror she  rushed  from  Lieutenant  Y.  into  the  ball- 
loom  at  the  very  moment  when  Sara  was  carried 
out  £iinting.  The  violent  dancing  had  produced 
dizziness ;  bat  taken  into  a  cool  room,  and  sprink- 
led with  eau  de  Cologne  and  water,  she  soon  re- 
covered, and  complaued  only  of  horrible  head- 
ache. This  was  a  common  ailment  of  Sara's, 
but  was  quickly  removed  when  a  certain  remedy 
was  at  hand. 

"  Mj  drops !"  prayed  Sara  in  a  &int  voice. 

"  Where  1  where  V  asked  Petrea,  with  a  feel- 
ing as  if  she  would  run  to  China. 

"  In  the  little  box  in  oar  chamber,"  said  Sara. 

duick  as  thought  sped  the  kind  Petrea  across 
the  court  to  the  east  wing.  She  sought  through 
the  chamber  where  their  things  wereTbut  the  box 
was  not  to  be  found.  It  must  have  been  left  in 
the  carriage — bat  where  was  the  carriage  1  It 
was  locked  up  in  the  coach-house— ana  where 
was  the  key  of  the  coach-house  1 

Oreat  was  Petrea's  fatigue  before  she  obtain- 
ed'this— before  she  reached  the  coach-house; 
and  then  before,  with  a  lantern  in  her  hand,  she 
bad  foand  the  missing  box.  Great  also,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  her  joy,  as  breathless,  but  tri- 
umphant, she  hastened  up  to  Sara  with  the  little 
botue  of  medicine  in  her  hand,  and  for  reward 
she  received  the  not  less  agreeable  commission 
of  dropping  out  sixty  drops  for  Sara.  Scarcely, 
however,  was  the  medicine  swallowed,  when 
Sara  nxclaimwd  with  violence: 


"  Yoa  have  killed  me,  Petrea  I  Yon  have  gi«w 
en  me  poison  1  It  is  nnquestioiubly  Louise^* 
elixir  I" 

Itwassol  The  wrong  bottle  had  been  bronghi, 
and  great  was  the  perplexity. 

"  Yon  do  everything  so  left-handedly,  Petrea  I* 
exclaimed  Sara,  in  ill-hamonr;  "yon  are  like 
the  ass  in  the  faUe,  that  would  break  the  head  of 
his  frijtnd  in  driving  away  a  fly  " 

These  were  hard  words  for  poor  Petrea,  who 
would  have  been  most  willing  to  run  off  again  ia 
order  to  redeem  her  error,  nor  could  she  resist 
tears— she  wept  bitterly.  Louise,  excited  against 
Sara  by  her  severity  to  Petrea,  and  some  little 
also  br  her  oalling  her  Elixir  poison,  threw  apm 
her  a  look  of  great  dis^eastiie,  and  devoted  bet- 
aelf  to  the  weeping  Petrea. 

Whether  it  was  the  spirit  of  anger  that  disper- 
sed Sara's  headache,  or  tetuallv  Louise's  elixir 
— Loaise  was  finnly  persuaded  that  it  was  tike 
laUer— we  know  not;  but  certain  it  was  that 
Sara  very  soon  recovered  and  returned  to  the 
company,  without  saying  one  consoling  word  to 
Petrea. 

It  was  quite  imposaible,on  account  of  her  red, 
swollen  eves,  for  Petrea  to  appear  at  the  supper- 
table,  ana  Louise  kindly  remained  with  her. 
Aunt  Evelina,  Laura,  Kane,  and  even  the  ladr 
of  the  War-CooitciUor  herself^  brought  tbooa  del- 
icacies. Amid  so  much  kindness,  Petrea  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  become  again  tranquil  and 
lively.  She  shouki,  she  thought,  after  all,  daac» 
the  anglaiie  aAer  supper  with  "  le  plus  vaillant," 
as  she  caUed  the  Ueotenaat,  who  had  truly  c^ 
tivated  her  heart. 

The  aitglaist  had  already  began  as  the  sisten 
entered  the  tell-room.  The  Candidate  hastened 
to  meet  them  quite  in  an  uneasy  state  of  mind* 
he  had  engaged  Loaise  for  this  dance,  and  thejr 
now  stood  up  together  in  the  crowd  of  dancers. 
Petrea  expected,  likewise,  that "  le  plus  vaillaaf ' 
would  msD  up  to  her  and  seise  her  hand;  bat,as 
she  cast  a  hasty  glance  around,  she  pereceived 
him,  ixit  rushing  towards  her,  but  dancing  with 
Sara,  who  was  looking  more  beautiful  and  bril- 
liant than  ever.  The  rose  which  Petrea  had  giv- 
en him — faithless  knight  I  —  together  with  the 
myrtle  sprig  on  which  she  had  speculated,  were 
both  of  them  placed  in  Sara's  bosom.  The  eyes 
of  "  le  plas  vaillant"  were  incessantly  riveted 
upon  "  la  plus  belle,"  as  Sara  was  then  unani- 
mously declared  to  be.  The  glorr  of  the  Af- 
tonstiemas  paled  in  the  night,  as  toey  were  toa 
much  heated  bv  dancing,  Irat  Sara's  star  burned 
brighter  and  brighter.  She  was  introdoeed  lo  the 
Coimtess  Selstiile,  who  paid  her  charming  com- 
pliments, and  called  her  "  la  reine  do  bal,"  at 
which  the  Aftonstiemas  looked  displeased. 

"  Thoosaitd  devils,  how  handsome  she  is  t"  ex- 
claimed the  old  gentleman  who  bad  striven  wiUt 
Petrea  about  the  teacup,  and  who  now,  without 
being  aware  of  it,  trod  upon  her  foot  as  he  throat 
himself  before  her  to  get  a  belter  view  of  "la 
reine  du  bid." 

Overlooked,  humiliated,  quiet  ajid  dqected, 
Petrea  withdrew  into  another  room.  The  scenes 
of  the  evening  passed  in  review  before  her  soal, 
and  appeared  now  qaite  in  an  altered  light.  The 
mirrorwhich  a  fewhoars  before  bad  flattered  her 
with  the  notion  that  she  might  be  called  la  pita 
bdle,  now  showed  her  her  face  red  and  unsightly; 
she  thoaght  herself  the  most  ridiculous  and  un- 
fortunate of  human  beings.  She  felt  at  this  mo- 
ment a  kind  of  hostility  against  herself.  She 
thought  on  something  which  she  w.is  prep-Tins 
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fur  San,  and  urUdk  was  to  be  an  agreeable  nir- 
pnse  to  her,  and  which  was  to  be  made  Imowa 
to  her  in  a  few  dajrs— 'he  thought  ct  tins,  and  in 
that  moment  of  tronble  the  thooght  of  it,  tike  a 
stmbeam  on  dark  doads,  brigiitened  the  night  in 
ker  aonl.  The  thought  of  gratifying  one,  who 
on  this  evening  had  so  deeply  woondedjier,  gare 
«  mild  and  beneficial  tarn  to  her  mind. 

After  sapper,  a  balcony  in  Oe  saloon  adjoining 
the  ball-room  was  opened,  in  order  somewhat  to 
eool  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  room. 

Two  persons,  a  ladv  and  gentleman,  stepped 
into  the  balcony ;  a  light  white  shawl  was  tlBown 
over  the  lady's  shonlden ;  stars  garlanded  her 
daric  hair ;  stars  flashed  in  her  blaek  eyes,  which 
glanced  fiercely  aronnd  into  free  space. 

There  lay  over  the  landscape  the  dellcionsly 
mysterions  half-daikness  of  a  Mar-night — a  ma- 
gical Teil,  which  half  hides  and  halfrereals  its 
beaaty,  and  which  calls  ibnh  mysterioos  and 
prophetic  fincbodings.  A  mighty  and  entrancing 
nrelation  of  the  glorionsness  of  life  seemed  to 
sing  in  the  wind,  which  passed  annqaiUy  whis- 
tling tliroagh  space,  shone  in  the  stars,  and  wan- 
dered high  abore  earth. 

"  Ah,  life !  life  1"  exclaimed  she,  and  stretched 
Ibnh  bCT  arms  towards  qwoe,  as  if  she  would  em- 
brace it. 

"Enchanting  girir  said  he,  whfle  he  selied 
her  hand,  "  my  life  belongs  to  yon  f 

"  Condnct  me  fo^b  into  free,  ftesh  life,"  said 
die,  withoat  withdrairing  her  hand,  and  Im^ng 
haughtily  at  him  all  the  while,  "  and  my  hand 
beloi^  to  yon  t  But  remember  roa  this,  that  I 
will  be  6«e—&ee  as  the  wind  which  now  kisset 
your  forehead,  and  lifts  those  topmost  branches 
•f  the  tree.  I  love  freedom,  power,  and  honour  I 
Condnct  me  to  these,  help  me  to  obtain  these, 
and  my  gratitnde  will  secure  -to  you  my  love ; 
will  fetter  me  to  yon  with  stranger  bonds  than 
diose  of  ceremony  and  prejudice,  to  which  I  only 
submit  out  of  regard  to  those  who  otherwise 
would  weep  over  me,  and  whom  I  would  net 
willingly  distress  mere  than  there  is  need  for.  It 
shall  not  bind  us  more  than  we  ourselves  wish. 
Freedom  shall  be  the  releasing  of  our  bond  I" 

"Beautiful  woman  I"  answered  he,  "raised 
above  the  hyprocrisy  of  weakness;  above  the 
darkness  of  prejudice — I  admire  yon  and  obey 
yoai  Only  to  nich  a  woman  can  my  will  sub- 
ait  I  Mr  beantifal  scholar  is  become  my  teach- 
er 1  Well  then,  let  the  band  of  the  priest  unite 
VM }  my  hand  diall  condoci  you  up  to  that  brill- 
iant throne  which  your  beaaty  and  your  talents 
deserve  I  I  will  only  elevate  yoa  in  order,  as 
now,  to  fall  before  yoar  feet  the  most  derotea  of 
yoar  servants  I" 

He  drooped  upon  one  knee  before  her;  and 
she,  bending  herself  towards  him,  let  her  lips 
touch  bis  forehead.  He  threw  his  arms  round 
Aer,  and  held  her  for  one  moment  bent  towards 
Um.  A  supereilions  scornful  expression,  unob- 
served by  her,  played  upon  his  lips. 

**  Release  me.  Hermann  t  some  one  comes," 
said  she;  he  did  so,  and  as  she  raised  her  proiid 
■eck  against  bis  will,  a  flash  of  faidignatlon  bum- 
ad  in  ner  eyes. 

They  withdrew,  and  another  couple  stepped  out 
Into  the  balctmy. 

Ha.  Wait,  let  me  wrap  your  ck>ak  betternmnd 
jem ;  the  wind  is  cool. 

Sbb.  Ah,  how  beautifti]  to  feel  bow  it  wraps 
vsbolli!.  Do  you  see  how  we  are  here  staiiding 
between  heaven  and  earth,  separated  irom  all  the 
woildl 


H>.  I  do  not  see  iv— I  see  my  lovely  world  is 
myarmsl    Ihareyoo,LaaraI    Laura, tell m^ 
are  yea  ha|^  t 
■    SncAhjOol 

Hb.  Howl 

Saa.  Ah,  I  am  iMt  happy  because  I  am  too 
h^>p^  I  I  ianey  I  never  ean  have  deserved  this 
happmess.  1  cannot  conceive  bow  it  came  to 
my  share.  Ah,  Arvid  I  to  lire  thus  with  you, 
with  my  mother;  my  sister,  all  that  I  most  lore 
— and  then  to  be  yotira  ibr  so  long  I 

He.  Say  for  erer,  my  Laura  I    Our  union  b» 
longs  as  much  to  hearen  as  to  earth,  here  as 
there;  to  all  eienity  I  am  yours,  and  you  are- 
mine  I 

She.  Hush,  my  Arvid  I  I  hear  my  mother'* 
voice— she  calls  me — let  us  go  to  her. 

They  hastened  into  the  room,  and  presently 
another  couple  took  their  place. 

He.  Cousin  Loaiae,  do  you  like  erening  airt 
Cousin  Louise,  I  fancy  ft  is  rather  romantic 
Cousin,  do  yon  like  the  stars  1    I  am  a  great . 
friend  of  the  stacatoo;  I  think  on  what  the  poet 
sings: 

■  ifleeUy  ■■  lupl'*  filMti 
Ibviaom. 

Look,  coarin  Looise,  towards  the  comer — in  the 
west  then  lies  Oestanrik.  If  it  would  gire  yoa 
any  pleasare  to  make  a  little  tour  there,  I  would 
beg  that  I  might  drive  yon  there  in  my  new  laU'* 
dau.  Irea]lythiitk,Cous!nLooise,  thatOestan- 
rik  would  please  yoa:  the  peaches  and  the  vines 
are  just  no  win  full  bloom;  it  is  a  beautiful  sight. 

A  deep  sigh  is  heard. 

8u.  Who  sighs  so  Y 

A  VoicB.  Somebody  who  is  poor,  and  wh» 
new,  for  the  first  time,  enries  the  rich. 

Ha.  O  rich  I  God  forbid  I  rich  I  am  not  ex- 
actly. One  has  ona's  competency,  thank  Godt 
One  ^as  wherewith  to  lire.  I  can  honestly  main- 
tain myself  and  a  family.  I  sow  two  hundred 
boshels  of  wheat;  and  whatdoron  think.  Cousin 
Louise — but  where  is  Cousin  Louise  1 

A  Voice.  It  seemed  to  her,  no  doubt,  as  if  a 
eold  wind  came  over  here  from  Oestanvik. 

At  tl^  moment  when  the  two  gentlemen  re- 
turned to  the  room,  a  girl  came  alone  into  the  bal- 
cony. The  misfortunes  of  the  evening  depressed 
her  heart,  and  were  fell  to  be  so  much  more  hn- 
Biliating  because  they  were  of  such  a  mean 
kind.  Some  burning  tean  stole  quickly  down 
her  cheeks,  but  were  kissed  away  by  the  evenine 
wind.  She  looked  np  to  heaven ;  it  never  had 
seemed  so  high  and  glorious  before.  Her  soul 
raised  itself— mounted  even  higher  than  her 
glance — up  tothe  mighty  friend  olnnman  hearts; 
and  He  gave  to  hers  a  presentiment,  that  a  time 
would  come  when,  in  bis  love,  all  adversity  of 
earth  would  be  foigotten. 

The  darsat  Axelholm  wore  on  merrily  amid 
erer-varying  delights.  Petrea  wrote  long  letters^ 
in  prose,  and  in  verse,  to  her  sisters  at  home,  and 
imparted  to  them  all  that  occurred  here.  Uea 
own  misfortunes,  which  she  eren  exaegeraiedy 
she  described  in  such  a  comic  maimer,  that  those 
very  things  which  were  at  first  distressing  to  her, 
were  made  a  spring  of  hearty  merriment  both  to 
henielf  and  to  ner  family. 

She  received  one  day  a  letter  from  her  father, 
which  contained  the  following  words: 
"Mr  oooD  Cbild, 

"  Your  letters,  my  dear  child,  give  me  and  your 
sisters  great  pleasure;  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  livelv  thmgs  which  they  contain,  but  moiw 
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especially  on  account  of  your  way  of  bearing 
voat  is  anychiof  but  lively.  Continue  to  do  thus, 
my  child — my  nean  rejoices  in  this  thought — 
and  you  will  adrapce  on  the  way  to  wisdom  and 
ha{)piness,  and  will  have  to  acknowledge  that 
great  truth  which  the  history  of  great  things,  as 
well  as  of  small,  establishes,  that  there  is  nothing 
evil  which  may  not  be  made  conducive  of  good ; 
and  thus  our  own  errors  may  be  made  steps  on 
onr  way  to  improvement. 

"  Greet  your  sisters  cordially  from  their  and 
TOUT  tenderly  devoted 

"PiTHIB." 

Petrea  kissed  these  lines  with  tears  of  grateful 
Joy.  She  wore  them  for  several  days  near  her 
heart ;  she  preserved  them  through  her  whole  life 
as  one  of  the  endeared  means  by  which  she  had 
gone  happily  through  the  chromatic  scale  of  ex- 
istence. 

Louise  was  joked  much  about  Coosin  Tbnie 
—Cousin  Thure  was  joked  much  about  Louise: 
■  Jt  pleased  him  very  much  to  be  joked  about  her 
— to  be  told  that  Oestanvik  wanted  a  mistress, 
that  he  himself  wanted  a  pretty  wife,  and  that 
without  doubt  Louise  Frank  was  one  of  the  most 
eenaible  as  well  as  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the 
country;  and  more  than  this,  was  besides  of  surh 
a  respectable  fiimily  I  The  Landed-proprietor 
received  already  felicitations  on  his  betrothal. 
'  What  the  bride-eleot,  however,  thought  on  the 
matter  was  more  difficult  to  fathom.  She  was 
certainly  always  polite  to  Cousin  Thura,  still  this 
politeness  seemed  expressive  rather  of  indiffer- 
ence than  Criendship;  and  she  declined,  with  a 
decision  amazing  to  many  people,  his  pressing 
and  often  repeated  solicitations  to  make  an  ex- 
cursion to  Oestanvik  in  his  new  landau,  drawn 
hy  what  he  stylni  "  his  foxes — ^his  four  horses  in 
one  rein."  Many  people  asserted  that  the  agree- 
able and  cordial  Jacob!  was  much  nearer  to  Lou- 
ise's heart  than  the  Landed-proprietor  j  but  even 
towards  Jacobi  her  conduct  was  so  equal,  so  tran- 
quil so  unconstrained,  that  nobody  could  exactly 
tell  bow  it  might  be.  Nobody  knew  so  well  as 
we  do,  that  Louise  considered  it  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  woman  to  show  only  perfect  indif- 
ference to  the  attentions  or  doux-prMoi  of  men, 
until  they  had  been  openly  and  fully  declared. 
Louise  despised  coquetry  so  far  as  to  dread  anv- 
thing  which  bordeied  on  the  very  limits  of  it. 
Her  young  female  friends  joked  with  her  upon 
her  strict  notions  on  this  head,  and  fancied  that 
she  would  remain  unmarried. 

"That  mav  be,"  said  L«uise  calmly. 

Tbey  told  her  one  day  of  a  gentleman  who  said 
"  I  will  not  stand  up  before  any  girt  who  is  not 
some  little  of  a  coquette." 

"  Then  he  may  remain  sitting,"  answered  Ijou- 
ise.  with  much  dignity. 

Louise's  views  of  the  dignity  of  woman,  her 
grave  and  decided  principles,  and  her  manner  of 
expressing  them,  amused  her  young  friends, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  they  inspired  for  her  a 
true  esteem,  and  gave  occasion  tor  many  little 
contentions  and  dUcnssions,  in  which  Louise  in- 
trepidly, though  not  without  some  little  warmth, 
maintained  the  rights  of  the  cause.  These  con- 
tentions, however,  which  began  in  merriment, 
did  not  always  terminate  so. 

A  young  and  rather  coquedsh  ladr  was  one 
day  wounded  by  the  severity  with  which  Louise 
•poke  of  the  coquetry  of  her  sex,  and  particular- 
ly of  unmarried  ladies,  and  in  revenee  she  used 
an  expression  which  excited  Louise's  astonish- 
ment and  anger.    An  explanation  followed  be- 
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tween  the  two,  the  result  of  which  was  not  omy 
their  perfect  estrangement,  but  an  altered  stale  of 
mind  in  Louise  wUch  slie  in  vain  endeavour^ 
to  conceal. 

Daring  the  first  days  of  her  stay  at  Axelholm 
she  had  been  uncommonly  joyous  and  lively : 
now  she  was  quiet  thoughtful,  oAen  absent,  and 
towards  the  Candidate,  as  it  seemed,  less  frieniily 
than  formerly,  whilst  she  lent  a  mure  willing  ear 
to  the  Landed-proprietor,  although  she  still  res- 
olutely withstood  his  proposal  of  a  drive  to  Oes- 
tanvik. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  this  explana- 
tion, Eliae  was  engaged  in  a  lively  conveniation 
with  Jacobi  on  the  balcony. 

"And  it."  said  he,  "I  endeavour  to  win  her 
hearty  would  her  parents — would  her  mother  see 
it  without  displeasure  1  Ah,  speak  candidly 
with  me — the  well-being  of  my  lile  depends  upoa 
itl" 

"  Yon  have  mv  accordance,  my  good  wishes, 
Jacobi,"  returned  EUise.  "  I  say  to  you  what  I 
have  already  said  to  my  husband,  that  I  should 
willingly  call  you  son." 

"  Oh  I"  exclaimed  Jacobi,  deeply  moved  and 
falling  on  one  knee,  whilst  he  pressed  her  hand 
to  his  lips,  "oh  that  my  whole  life  mieht evi- 
dence (o  you  my  gratitude  and  my  love  r 

At  this  very  moment,  Ijouise,  who  had  beea 
seeking  her  mother,  approached  the  balcony ;  she 
saw  Jacobi's  action  and  heard  his  words:  she 
withdrew  quickly  as  if  she  had  been  stung  by  a 
snake. 

From  this  time  a  great  change  was  evidently 
perceptible  in  her.  Still,  reserved,  and  pale,  she 
moved  abont  like  one  in  a  dream  araid  the  live- 
ly circles  of  Axelholm,  and  agreed  willingly  to 
the  proposition  which  her  mother,  who  was  un- 
easy on  her  account,  made  of  their  suy  being 
shortened.  Jacobi,  as  much  astonished  as  dis- 
tressed by  the  sadden  unfriendliness  of  Louise 
towards  him.  began  to  think  that  the  place  must 
in  some  kind  of  way  be  bewitched,  and  desired 
more  than  anvbodv  else  to  get  away  from  it. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
TBS  acTtraw  bohi. 

"Waxt  was  it  that  Jacobi  and  Henrik  had  so 
much  to  arrange  before  their  departure  from 
Axelholm,  and  even  while  they  were  there  t 
Petrea's  curiosity  was  terribly  excited,  but  she 
could  not  discover  any  clue  by  which  to  satisfy 
it.  Some  kind  of  plot,  however,  which  concern- 
ed the  family,  seemed  to  be  in  agitation. 

Henrik  and  his  friend  had  long  intended  to 
give  a  little  entertainment  to  the  family,  and  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  now  seemed  favourable,  aa 
well  as  also  to  combine  it  with  some  little  sur- 
prise ;  the  scene  of  which  was  to  be  a  pretty  and 
good  Inn,  half  way  between  Axelholm  and  the 
city.  Here,  on  their  return,  they  would  halt 
under  pretence  of  some  repair  being  necessary 
to  one  of  the  carriages,  the  ladies  should  be  per- 
suaded to  enter,  where  in  the  meantime  all 
should  be  prepared. 

The  two  friends  had  greatly  delighted  them- 
selves over  thia  scheme,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
for  Louise  her  favourite  luxury  of  ices,  Jacobi 
had  drained  his  already  reduced  purse. 

In  going  to  Axelholm  the  family  had  so  divi- 
ded themselves  that  Louise  and  Petiea  went  is 
what  is  called  a  Medewi-caniage,  the  JaSgo'a 
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•wn  eqaipage,  which  was  driren  by  Jacobi,  with 
whom  Henrik  sate  on  the  driving-box,  while  her 
mother  and  the  other  daughters  went  in  a  cov- 
ered hired  carriage,  driven  b;  the  Judge  him- 
aeif.  On  the  return  the  same  arrangement  was 
to  be  observed,  with  the  exception  of  Jacobi  go- 
ing in  tiie  large  carriage,  and  Henrik  driving  his 
Aicters. 

The  mother,  and  even  the  young  gentlemen, 
declared  with  becoming  discretion  that  they 
would  not  confide  the  reins  to  less  skilful  hands, 
because  the  road  was  rough  and  billy,  and  mm^e- 
over  bad  from  rain.  Notwithstanding  all  Ais, 
however,  Jacobi  intrigued  so  that,  contrary  to 
the  established  arrangement,  he  mounted  the 
coach-box  of  the  young  ladies,  and  Henrik  that 
of  bis  mother.  Bat  he  had  not  mnch  pleasure 
ftom  so  doing,  since  Louise  was  no  longer  such 
as  she  bad  bMn  during  the  drive  there.  At  that 
time  she  was  more  cheerful  than  common ;  re- 
joiced so  heartily  in  the  spring  air,  in  the  song 
of  the  lark;  over  fields,  and  cows,  and  cottages, 
and  over  everything  that  she  saw,  communica- 
ting all  her  delight  to  Jacobi,  who  sate  all  the 
way  on  the  driving-box  with  his  face  turned  to- 
wards the  carriage  (Henrik  warned  him  to  be 
careful  how  he  aatfi  in  this  position),  and  their 
Uue  eyes  then  rested  on  each  other  with  a  sen- 
timent of  mutual  Hndness.  Now,  everything 
was  otherwise :  Louise  appeared  to  give  atten- 
tion to  nothing ;  she  leaned  back  in  the  carriage 
with  her  veil  over  her  face,  and  a  cathedral  had 
been  far  more  conversable  than  she;  for  it 
speaks  through  the  tongue  in  its  tower,  but  Lou- 
ise's tongue  was  perfectly  dumb,  and  Petrea's, 
which  nevei-  once  ceased,  could  not  enliven  her. 
In  vain  Jacobi  sought  to  catch  her  eye— she 
avoided  him,  and  he  was  quite  cast  down  by  it. 

After  having  been  most  properly  jogged  and 
shaken,  they  ^  arrived  fortunately  at  the  way- 
side inn ; — yet  no!  not  so  fortunately  either—: 
one  of  the  carriage- wheels  was  discovered  to  Se 
somewhat  broken ,-  it  was  not  dangerously  so — 
O  no,  heaven  forbid  that !  but  it  must  of  neces- 
sity be  mended  before  they  could  proceed  far- 
ther. Henrik  prayed  his  mother  and  sisters  to 
•light  and  enter  the  inn,  the  host  and  hostess 
of  which  now  stood  at  the  door,  and  with  bows 
and  courtesies  besought  the  travellers  to  enter.* 
The  host  came  himself  and  opened  the  carriage- 
doors.  Elise  was  startled,  and  uttered  an  ex- 
damaUoD  of  surprise,  fur  the  host  really  and 
truly  most  be  her  husband ;  and  the  hostess,  the 
Teiy  prettiest  hostess  in  the  world,  her  daughter 
Eva !.  The  travelling  daughters,  too,  were  as 
much  astonished,  made  all  kinds  of  exclama- 
tions, and  recognised  the  host  and  hostess  as  la- 
ther and  sister.  But  neither  host  nor  hostess 
were  confounded,  nor  allowed  themselves  to  be 
confused  by  the  confusion  of  the  others ;  they 
knew  themselves  too  well,  and  how  to  conduct 
themselves  in  their  office  too  well  for  that! 
They  conducted  their  guests,  therefore,  with 
many  apologies  and  politenesses  up  to  two  lar^e 
and  handsome  rooms,  when  the  host,  quite  m 
despair,  began  to  bustle' about  and  to  summon 
loth  msid  and  waiter.  At  last  the  waiter  came 
in  hia  blue  apron — a  new  miracle!  he  was  a 
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living  image  of  the  Candidate !  And  now  tba 
maid  made  her  appearance— a  new  amazement! 
— a  handsome  girl,  or  one  that  more  nearly  re- 
sembled Henrik  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  find  !  But  she  was  clumsy  for  all  that,  and 
had  nearly  fallen  down,  stumbUng  first  over  this, 
and  then  over  that.  The  host  scolded  her  ve- 
hemently on  account  of  her  clumsiness,  and 
scolded  the  waiter  also  till  he  made  them  both 
cry,  at  least  so  it  seemed ;  whereupon  he  chased 
them  both  out  with  the  order  to  return  instantly 
with  the  refreshments.  The  host,  who  seemed 
again  to  be  in  most  brilliant  aud  excellent  ha-  • 
mour,  now  let  fly  with  his  own  hand  the  corks 
of  two  champagne  bottles,  poured  out  and  drank 
with  the  ladies.  After  they  had  refreshed  them- 
selves with  all  kinds  of  delicious  eating,  amid 
the  most  Uvely  conversation,  some  person,  who 
called  nimself  Noah's  grandson,  was  announcec^ 
requesting  permission  to  exhibit  to  the  company 
various  strange  animals  and  other  beautiful  cu- 
riosities, which  had  been  found  in  the  ark.  The 
^rj-andson  of  Noah  was  called  in  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  voices,  and  a  face  presented  itself  at 
the  door  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain 
grey  beard,  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  that  ot 
Jeremias  Munter.  His  menagerie,  and  his  cab- 
inet of  art,  was  set  out  in  the  next  room,  iato 
which  the  company  were  conducted  ;  and  tberot 
many  strangely-formed  creatures  were  exhibi- 
ted, and  many  little  scenes  represented,  to  which 
Noah's  grandson  gave  explanations  and  made 
speeches  which  were  almost  quite  as  humorous 
and  witty  (to  be  quite  so  was  impossible)  as  those 
of  Japhet,  in  that  wonderful  and  exquisite  book, 
"  Noah's  Ark."*  Two  other  grandsons  of  Noah, 
who  in  no  respect  bore  any  resemblaitce  to  the 
family,  assisted  at  this  exhibition,  at  the  end  of 
which  Noah's  learned  grandson  gave  to  each  of 
the  spectators  a  little  souvenir  from  the  contents 
of  the  ark.  Louise  especially  received  a  remark- 
able sermon,  which  was  preached  by  Father 
Noah  himself  on  the  first  Sunday  of  his  abode 
in  the  ark.  But  near  the  title-page  of  this  same 
sermon,  she  found  a  piece  of  poetry  which  evi- 
dently bore  a  later  date ;  she  did  not,  however, 
read  it  then,  but  blushing  very  deeply,  put  it 
carefully  by. 

The  whole  a^ir  might  have  been  as  merry 
as  it  was  merrily  conducted  had  Louise— the 
most  important  person  in  the  entertainment — 
been  in  a  state  of  mind  to  enjoy  it.  But  al- 
though she  used  her  utmost  endeavour  to  take 
part  in  all  the  diversion,  and  to  appear  cheerful, 
she  became  every  moment  more  depressed ;  and 
at  last,  when  the  waiter  came,  and  with  the  ut- 
most cordiality  beaming  from  his  eyes  urged  her 
to  take  a  vanilla-ice,  she  was  not  able  to  taste 
it,  but  setting  it  down,  rushed  out  of  the  roonk 
This  was  a  Uiing  so  unusual  with  Louise,  that 
it  occasioned  a  general  perplexity.  Host,  host- 
ess, maid,  waiter,  Noah's  grandson,  all  threw  off 
their  characters ;  and  all  illusion,  as  well  as  all 
festivity,  were  at  an  end.  Louise  composed 
herself  speedily,  besought  pardon,  and  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  her  emotion  sudden  spasm  in  the 
chest.  Elise  and  Eva,  and  more  particularly 
Petrea,  endeavoured,  on  account  of  Henrik  and 
Jacobi,  to  recal  the  former  merriment ;  but  they 
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eoald  not  saeceed — it  was  all  past ;  ereiTbody, 
bnt  more  especially  Jaoobi,  were  oat  of  tune  for 
mirth,  and  they  now  began  to  speak  of  retoming 
bome. 

Bnt  now  all  at  once  the  heavy  tramping  of 
horses,  and  a  bustle  at  the  inn  door  was  beard, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  splendid  landao, 
drawn  by  four  prancing  horses,  drew  up  before 
it.  It  was  the  LandMl-proprietor,  who,  unao- 
qnainted  with  the  hasty  departure  of  the  Franlcs 
from  Azelhohn,  was  now  returning  there  alter 
a  short  absence,  and  who  bad  drawn  up  at  this 
inn  for  a  moment's  breathing-time  for  his  horses, 
and  to  order  for  himself  a  glass  of  the  beer  for 
which  the  place  was  renowned.  The  company 
which  ha  here  so  unexpectedly  enconntered  oc- 
casioned an  alteration  in  his  first  plan,  lie  de- 
termined to  accompany  the  family  to  the  city, 
and  besought  his  aunt  and  cousins  to  make  use 
of  his  landau.  It  would  certainly  please  them 
so  much ;  it  went  with  such  unexampled  ease ; 
was  80  comfortable  that  one  could  sleep  there- 
in with  perfect  convenience  even  on  the  heavi- 
est roads,  etc.  etc.  Elise,  who  really  had  suf- 
fcred  from  the  merciless  shaking  of  the  hired 
carriage,  was  inclined  to  accept  the  ofibr ;  and 
as  it  immediately  began  to  rain,  and  as  the 
Judge  preferred  ^e  carriage  to  the  chaise  in 
^which  he  had  driven  with  Era,  the  affair  was 
qoickly  arranged.  Elise  and  some  of  the  daugh- 
ters were  to  go  in  the  landau,  which  was  turn- 
ed in  tiie  mean  time,  on  account  of  the  rain,  into 
a  coach ;  and  Uie  Judge,  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  to  divide  themselves  among  the 
other  carriages.  As  these  were  ready  to  receive 
the  company,  Jacobi  drove  his  Medewi-carriage 
dose  on  the  landau  of  the  Landed-proprietor, 
who  looked  more  than  once  with  a  dark  counte- 
nance to  see  whether  any  pro&ne  or  injurious 
contact  had  taken  place. 

Jacobi's  heart  beat  violently  as  Louise  earae 
out  on  the  steps  of  the  inn  door.  The  Land- 
ed-proprietor stood  on  one  side  oflering  his 
hand,  and  Jacobi  on  the  other  offering  his  also, 
to  conduct  her  to  her  former  seat.  She  appear- 
ed faint,  and  moved  slowly :  she  hesitated  for 
one  moment,  and  then  gave,  with  downcast 
eyes,  her  hand  to  the  Landed-proprietor,  who 
assisted  her  triumphantly  into  the  carriage  to 
her  mother,  and  then  mounting  the  box  himself, 
away  dashed  the  landau  with  its  four  prancing 
horses.  Jacobi  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  a 
choking  sensation  seemed  to  deprive  him  of 
breath,  and  with  teats  in  his  eyes  he  watched 
tite  handsome  de]»rting  carriage.  The  voice 
of  Petrea,  announcing  to  him  that  the  enviable 
happiness  awaited  bun  of  driving  herself  and 
Mr.  Munter  in  the  Medewi-carriage,  called  him 
to  himself.  He  took  his  former  seat  in  silence ; 
his  heart  was  fiill  of  disquiet ;  and  he  remained 
iar  behind  the  others,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
have  the  least  glimpse  of  the  landau. 

Scarcely  had  the  Medewi-carriage  again  made 
acquaintance  with  the  ruts  of  the  road  than  a 
violent  shock  brought  off  one  of  the  fore  wheeln, 
and  the  Candidate,  Petrea,  and  the  Assessor, 
were  tumbled  one  over  the  other  into  the  mud. 
Quickly,  however,  they  were  all  three  once 
again  on  their  feet ;  Petrea  laughing,  and  the 
Assessor  scolding  and  fum  ng.  When  Jacobi 
had  discovered  that  all  whici  was  alive  was  un- 
hurt, he  looked  lightly  on  the  affair,  and  began 


to  think  how  best  it  nii^t  be  reaiedwd.  A 
short  council  was  held  in  the  ram,  and  R  waa 
oondoded  that  Jaoobi  should  remain  with  the 
carriage  till  some  one  came  to  his  assistaooe^ 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  Petrea  and  the  Aa> 
sessor  should  make  the  best  of  their  way  oa 
foot  towards  the  city,  and  send,  as  soon  as  pua- 
sible,  some  people  to  his  help.  A  labourer,  wbo 
came  by  immediately  afterwards,  promised  to 
do  the  same,  and  Petrea  and  Munter,  who, 
however,  was  anything  but  consistent  Widt 
hi^name,  began  their  walk  through  lain  and 
mud.  All  this  while,  however,  Petrea  became 
mord  joyful  and  happy :  firstly,  all  this  was  an 
adventure  to  her ;  secondly,  she  never  before 
had  been  out  in  such  weather ;  thirdly,  she  felt 
herself  so  light  and  unencumbered  as  she  scarce- 
ly ever  bad  done  before ;  and,  because  she  look- 
ed upon  her  clothes  as  given  up  to  fate — to  a 
power  against  which-  none  other  on  «irth  coukl 
eontend,  she  walked  on  in  joy  of  heart,  splash- 
ing throngfa  the  puddles,  arid  feding  with  great 
delight  how  the  rain  was  penetrating  her  dress^ 
and  seeing  how  the  ooloar  was  washed  away 
both  from  shawl  and  bonnet. 

Petrea  had  in  all  this  a  resemblance  to  bet 
brother,  and  flattered  herself  Also  that  she  might 
have  seme  resemblance  to  Diogenes ;  and  as 
her  inclination  lay  towards  Vxtraroes,  she  would 
very  willingly  be  Diogenes,  since  she  could  net, 
as  she  very  well  knew,  be  Alexander.  Now 
she  perceived  that  in  reality  she  needed  very  lit- 
tle of  outward  comforts  to  make  her  happy  ;  she 
felt  herself  in  her  adverse  circumstances  so  free 
and  rich  ;  she  had  become  on  thee-and-thea 
terms  with  the  rain-drops,  with  the  wind,  with  - 
the  shrubs  and  grass— with  all  nature  in  short; 
she  had  not  here  the  mishaps  and  the  humilia- 
tions to  fear  which  annoyed  her  so  often  u> 
company.  If  the  magpies  laughed  at  her,  she 
laughed  at  them  in  return.  Long  life  to  freedom ! 

With  all  these  fiaelings,  Petrea  got  into  snob 
excessively  high  spirits,  that  she  infected  there- 
with her  companions  in  misfortune ;  or  aooord- 
ing  to  her  vocabulary,  good  fortune.  But  now, 
however,  came  in  such  a  horrible  tempest,  with 
hail,  that  Petrea  was  obliged  to  quail  before  it. 
The  Assessor  looked  out  for  shelter ;  and  Pe- 
trea, quite  charmed  that  she  was  nearly  blovra 
away,  followed  him  along  a  narrow  foot-path 
which  led  into  the  wood,  onward  in  the  direo- 
tion  of  a  smoke,  which,  driven  towards  them 
by  the  storm,  seemed  to  announce  that  a  hos- 
pitable hut  was  at  hand  where  they  might  ob- 
tain shelter.  While  they  were  wandering  about 
to  discover  this,  Petrea's  fancy,  mora  unre- 
strained than  the  Wom,  bnsied  itself  with  crea- 
tions of  robbers,  castlee,  white  hermits,  hiddm 
treasures,  and  other  splendours,  to  which  the 
smoke  was  to  conduct  her.  But  ah !  they 
were  altogether  built  up  of  smoke,  since  it  arose 
from  no  other  than  a  charooal-4>umer's  kiln, 
and  Petrea  had  not  the  smallest  desire  to  make 
a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  hidden  divinity 
of  which  the  smoke  was  the  evidence.  Th« 
smallest  hut  nf  the  charcoal-burner,  in  the  fbm 
of  a  sugar-loaf,  stood  not  far  from  the  kilo,  thf 
unbolted  door  of  which  was  opened  by  the  Aa- 
sessor.  No  hermit,  nor  even  robber  had  Ilia 
abode  therein  ;  but  the  but  was  clean  and  nomr 
pact,  and  it  was  with  no  little  pleasure  that  the 
Assessor  took  possession  of  it,  and  seate'.  tunir 
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Mlf  with  Petna,  on  the  only  bench  which  it 
poaseaaed.  Petrea  airbed.  What  a  miserable 
metamorphosia  of  her  gtorioua  castle  in  the  air ! 

The  prospect  which  the  open  door  of  the  hut 
preacpled,  aod  which  had  no  intereat  for  Petiva, 
appeared,  oa  the  cootrary,  captivating  to  her 
oompgniwi  He  was  there  deep  ia  the  wood, 
in  a  solitode  wild,  but  still  of  aa  elevating  char- 
acter. The  hut  stood  in  an  open  space,  bat 
lomd  about  it  Tarioos  species  of  pine  trees 
stood  boldly  grouped,  and  bowed  themselTes 
not  before  the  storm  which  howled  in  their  tops. 
Sereral  lay  fallen  on  the  gronad,  but  evidently 
A«HB  age ;  grass  and  flowers  grew  en  the  earth, 
which  these  patriarchs  of  the  wood  had  torn  up 
w^  their  pawerfol  roots.  Among  others,  two 
tan  pine  treaa  stood  together :  tte  one  was  de- 
«afad,  and  seemed  about  to  separate  itaelf 
irMB  its  root ;  but  the  other,  young,  green,  and 
atrong,  had  so  entwined  it  in  its  braaches,  that  it 
atood  npri^t,  mingling  its  withered  arms  with 
the  verdme  of  the  other,  and  yielding  not,  al- 
though shook  by  the  tempest.  The  expressive 
^anoe  of  the  Assessor  rested  long  on  these 
trees;  bis  eyes  filled  with  tears;  his  peculiar, 
huantifal,  but  melancholy  smile  played  about 
his  tips,  aad  kindly  sentiments  seemed  to  fill 
hii  breasL  He  spoke  to  Petrea  of  a  people  of 
antiquity  who  dwelt  in  deserts ;  he  spoke  of 
the  pure  condition  of  the  Essenes,  a  morning 
dawn  of  Christendom,  and  his  words  ran  thus : 

"  A  thirst  after  holiness  drove  men  and  wom- 
an out  of  the  tumult  of  the  world,  oat  of  great 
dties,  into  desert  places,  in  order  that  they 
mi^  dedicate  themselves  to  a  pure  and  perfect 
ii&.  There  they  built  for  themselves  huts,  and 
fimned  a  state,  whose  law  was  labour  and  de- 
votion to  God.  No  earthly  possession  warf  en- 
joyed merely  on  account  of  pleasure,  but  only 
as  the  means  of  a  higher  life.  They  strove  af- 
ter purity  in  soul  aad  'body ;  tranauillity  an4 
aeriouiness  characterised  their  demeanour. 
They  assembled  together  at  sunrise,  and  lifted 
op  hymns  and  prayers  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
Seventeen  hours  of  each  day  were  devoted  to 
labour,  study,  aod  contemplation.  Their  wants 
were  few,  and  therefore  life  was  easy.  Their 
diaaourse  was  elevated,  and  was  occupied  by 
aubjects  of  the  sublime  learning  which  belonged 
10  their  sect.  They  believed  on  one  Eternal 
God,  whose  existence  was  light  and  parity. 
They  sought  to  approach  him  by  purity  of  heart 
and  action,  by  renunciation  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  and  by  humility  of  heart  and  mind 
to  oaderstand  the  works  of  the  allwise  Creator. 
They  believed  in  quiet  abodeaon  the  other  side 
of  the  desert  pilgrimage,  where  clear  waters 
ran  and  soft  winds  blew,  where  spring  and 
peace  had  their  home ;  there  they  hoped  to  ar- 
rive at  the  end  of  their  journey  through-life." 

There  is  no  want  of  rays  of  light  on  earth ; 
they  penetrate  its  misty  atmosphere  in  manifold 
dhectiona,  although  human  perception  is  not  as 
Bach  aware  of  tfaem  at  one  time  as  at  another. 
The  words  of  the  Assessor  made  at  this  mo. 
meat  an  indescribable  impression  on  Petrea. 
She  wept  from  the  sweet  emotion  excited  by  the 
description  of  a  condition  which  was  so  perfect, 
lad  of  endeavours  which  were  so  holy.  It  ap- 
peared to  her  as  if  she  knew  her  own  vocation 
—her  own  path  through  life ;  one  which  would 
release  hei  soul  from  all  trifles,  all  vanities,  all 


disquiets,  and  which  would  speed  her  on  to 
light  and  peace.  While  these  thoughts,  or  rath- 
er sentiments,  swelled  in  her  breast,  she  looked 
through  her  tears,  not  on  her  companion,  as  he 
sate  there  with  his  expressive  countenance  and 
bis  large  beautiful  eyes  fixed  on  the  scene  be- 
fore him — she  saw  in  him,  not  Jereraias  Mun- 
ter,  but  a  white  hermit,  with  a  soul  full  of  sub- 
lime and  holy  knowledge.  She  longed  t<<  throw 
herself  at  his  feet,  and  beseech  his  blessing ;  to 
propose  to  him  that  he  should  remain  in  thia 
solitude,  in  this  hut,  with  her ;  that  he  should 
teach  her  wisdom ;  and  she  would  wait  upon 
him  as  a  daughter  or  as  a  servant,  would  rise 
with  him  and  pray  at  sunrise,  aod  do  in  all 
things  like  the  Essenes.  Thus  would  they  die 
to  the  world,  and  live  only  for  heaven. 

Overpowered  by  her  excited  feelings,  surren- 
dered to  the  transports  of  the  moment,  and 
nearly  choked  with  teara,  Petrea  sank  on  the 
breast  of  Jeremias,  stammering  for  her  unde- 
fined wishes. 

If  a  millstone  had  fallen  round  his  neck,  our 
good  Assessor  could  not  have  been  more  con- 
founded than  he  waa  at  that  moment.  Deeply 
sunk  in  his  own  thooghta,  he  had  quite  forgot- 
ten that  Petrea  was  there,  till  reminded  of  her ' 
presence  in  this  unexpeeted  manner.  Bat  he 
was  a  man,  nevertheless,  who  cooM  easily  un- 
derstand the  exeiteraent  of  mind  in  a  young 
girl,  and  with  a  pure  fervour  of  eye,  while  a 
good-hamourod  satire  played  about  his  mouth, 
he  endeavoored  to  tranquUlise  her  overwrought 
feelings.  Beautiftit,  then,  was  the  disoearse  he 
held  with  her  on  all  that  calms  and  sanetifiea 
life ;  on  all  that  on  which  man  may  found  hia 
abode,  whether  in  the  desert  or  in  the  hnman 
crowd;  he  spoke  words  then  which  Petrea- 
never  forgot,  and  which  often,  in  a  future  day, 
hrtke  the  chaotic  state  of  her  soul  like  beana 
of  pure  light. 

In  the  mean  time  the  tempest  had  dispersed 
itself,  and  the  Assessor  began  to  think  of  a  re* 
turn ;  for  Petrea  thought  nothing  about  it,  but 
would  Tvuringly  have  seen  herself  compelled  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  gloomy  wood.  But  now 
the  thought  of  relating  her  adventures  at  home 
attracted  her,  and  b^re  she  got  out  of  the 
wood,  these  adventures  were  increased,  since 
fate  presented  her  with  the  good  fortune  of  ae- 
sisting,  with  the  help  of  kur  companion,  an  M 
woman,  who  had  fiiUen  with  her  bundle'  of 
sticks,  upon  her  legs  again,  and  of  carrying  the 
said  bundle  to  her  cottage,  and  of  lighting  her 
fire  for  her ;  with  releasing  two  sparrowa  wfaMdi 
a  bey  had  made  captive ;  and,  last  of  all,  with 
releasing  the  Assessor  Mmaelf  from  a  thorn- 
bush,  which,  as  it  appeared,  would  have  hdd 
him  with  such  force  aa  vexed  even  himaelf. 
Petrea's  hands  bled  in  consequence  of  this  op- 
eration, but  that  only  made  her  the  livelier. 

When  they  came  out  of  the  wood,  the  rafai 
had  ceased  altogether,  the  wind  had  ab^ed, 
and  the  aetting  sun  illumined  the  heavens  and 
diflfbsed  over  the  landscape  a  peculiar  and  beau- 
tiful radiance.  The  countenance  of  Jeremiaa 
Munter  was  cheerful ;  he  listened  to  the  as- 
cending song  of  the  lark,  and  said,  "  this  is 
beautiml!"  He  looked  upon  the  rain  drope 
which  hung  on  the  young  grass,  and  saw  how 
heaven  reflected  itself  in  them,  and  said,  "  that 
is  pore  I"    Petrea  gave  to  Httle  children  that 
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•he  met  with  all  her  sarings  from  the  feast  of 
Axelhobn,  and  wonld  willingly  also  have  given 
them  some  of  her  clothes,  bad  she  not  had  the 
fear  of  Louise  and  her  mother  before  her  eyes. 
She  wished  for  more  adventures,  and  more  par- 
ticularly for  a  longer  way  than  it  at  this  time 
appeared  to  be ;  she  thought  she  arrived  at 
home  too  soon,  but  the  Assessor  thought  not, 
beitlier  did  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  were  be- 
ginning to  be  very  uneasy  on  account  of  their 
long  absence.  In  the  mean  time  Petrea  and 
ber  companion  had  become  very  good  friends 
on  the  walk ;  Petrea  was  complimented  for  her 
courage,  and  Henrik  pathetically  declaimed  in 
her  praise — 

"  Not  avtiy  on*  neh  hsifht  u  Zanophm  cut  giin. 
Am  ichaUr  ud  u  hero,  a  iaonl-wiMtli  oUmb  ;" 

and  they  all  laughed. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

riBISlDI  ICBNCS. 

"FaoK  home  may  he  good,  but  at  horns  is 
best !"  said  Elise,  from  the  bottom  of  ber  heart, 
as  she  was  once  more  in  her  own  house,  and 
beside  her  own  husband. 

The  young  people  said  nothing  in  opposition 
to  this  sentiment  as  they  returned  to  their  com- 
fortable erery-day  life,  which  they  now  enliven- 
ed vith  recollections  and  relations  out  of  the 
'atdy-past  time.  They  hoped  that  Louise  would 
become  pleasant  and  contented  with  her  calm 
activity  in  the  bouse  and  family  as  formerly, 
but  it  was  not  so;  a  gnawing  pain  seemed  to 
consume  her ;  she  be(»me  perceptibly  thinner ; 
her  good  humour  had  vanished,  and  her  eyes 
were  often  red  with  weeping.  In  vain  her  pa- 
rents and  sisters  endeavoured,  with  the  tender- 
est  anxiety,  to  fathom  the  occasion  of  the 
change ;  she  would  confess  it  to  no  one.  That 
the  root  of  ber  grief  lay  at  her  heart  she  would 
not  deny,  but  she  appeared  determined  to  con- 
ceal it  from  the  eye  of  day.  Jacobi  also  began 
to  look  pale  and  thin,  since  he  lamented  deeply 
her  state  of  feeling,  and  her  altered  behaviour, 
especially  towards  himself,  which  led  him  to 
the  beii^  that  he  unconsciously  had  wounded 
her^or  in  some  other  way  that  he  was  the  cause 
of  her  displeasure ;  and  never  bad  he  felt  more 
than  now  what  a  high  value  he  set  upon  her, 
nor  how  much  be  loved  her.  This  tension  of 
mind,  and  bis  anxiety  to  approach  Louise,  and 
bring  back  a  friendly  understanding  between 
them.  Occasioned  various  little  scenes,  some  of 
Vhiob  we  will  here  describe. 
nasT  soaira. 

Louise  sits  by  the  window  at  her  embroider- 
ing-frame :  Jacobi  seats  himself  opposite  to 
her. 

Jaoobi  (sighing).    Ah,  Mamselle  Louise ! 

Louise  looks  at  her  shepherdess,  and  works 
on  in  silence. 

Jacobi.  Everything  in  the  world  has  ap- 
peared'to  me  for  some  time  wearisome  and  op- 
pressive. 

Louise  works  on,  and  is  sQent. 

Jacobi.  And  you  could  so  easily  make  all  so 
different.  Ah,  Louise!  only  one  kind  word, 
one  friendly  glance !  Cannot  you  bestow  one 
friendly  glance  on  him  who  would  gladly  give 


everything  to  see  you  happy  t  [Atide.  She 
blushes — she  seems  moved — she  is  going  to 
speak !    Ah,  what  will  she  say  to  me  ?] 

LoDisi.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten  stitches  to  the  mse— 
the  pattern  is  here  not  very  distinct 

Jacobi.  You  will  not  hear  me,  will  not  un- 
derstand me ;  you  play  with  my  distress  i  Ah ! 
Louise! 

LoDisB.  I  want  some  more  wool; — I  have 
left  it  in  my  room.    [She  goes.] 

■BOOND   SOBHI. 

The  family  is  assembled  in  the  library :  tea 
is  just  finished.  Louise,  at  Petrea's  and  Ga- 
briele's  urgent  request,  has  laid  out  the  cards  on 
a  little  table  to  tell  them  their  fortunes.  The 
Candidate  seats  himself  near  them,  and  appears 
determined  to  amuse  himself  with  them,  and  to 
be  lively ;  but  Louise  aqjsumes  all  the  more  ber 
"  cathedral  air."  The  Landed-proprietor  steps 
in,  bows,  snorts,  and  kisses  the  band  of  the 
"  gracious  aunt." 

Landbd-fbopriitob.  Very  cold  this  evening; 
I  fancy  we  shall  have  frost. 

Elisb.  It  is  a  gloomy  spring.  We  have  lately 
read  a  most  affecting  account  of  the  famine  in 
the  northern  provinces.  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
these  late  springs. 

Landed-pbopribtob.  O  yes,  the  famine  up 
there.  No,  we'll  talk  of  something  else— that's 
too  gloomy.  Iv'e  had  my  peas  covered  with 
straw.  Cousin  Louise,  are  you  fond  of  playing 
Patience  1  I  am  very  fond  of  it  too ;  it  is  so 
composing.  At  my  seat  at  Oestanvik  I  have 
little,  Ultie  patience-cards.  I  iancy  really  that 
they  would  please  my  cousin. 

The  Landed-proprietor  seats  himself  on  the 
other  side  of  Louise :  the  Candidate  gives  some 
extraordinary  shrugs. 

'  LoDisB.  'This  is  not  patience;  hut  a  littto 
witchcraft,  by  which  I  read  fate.  Shall  I  proph- 
esy to  you.  Cousin  Thure! 

Landbd-pbopbibtob.  Oyes!  prophesy  some- 
thing to  me.  Nothing  disagreeable !  If  I  hear 
anything  disagreeable  in  an  evening,  I  always 
have  bi^  dreams  at  night.  Prophesy  me  pret- 
tily—a little  wife— a  wife  as  lovely  and  as  ami- 
able as  Cousin  Louise. 

Tub  Candidati  [With  a  look  as  if  be  would 
send  the  Landed-proprietor  head-over-beels  to 
Oestanvik].  I  don't  know  whether  Mamselle 
Louise  likes  flattery. 

Landbd-pbopbibtob  (who  seems  as  if  he  nei- 
ther heard  nor  saw  his  rival).  Cousin  Louise, 
are  yon  fond  of  blue  1 

LonisB.  Blue  1  That  is  truly  a  lovely  ccdonr  ; 
but  yet  I  prefer  green. 

Landbd-pbopbibtob.  Nay,  that  is  good  I  that 
is  excellent !  At  Oestanvik,  my  dressing-room 
furniture  is  blue,  beautiful  light  blue  silk  dam- 
ask ;  but  in  my  sleeping-room  I  have  green  mo- 
reen.   I  fancy  really.  Cousin  Louise,  that 

The  Candidate  coughs,  and  then  rushes  oat 
of  the  room.  Louise  looks  after  him,  sighs, 
and  then  examines  the  cards,  in  which  i^e  finds 
so  many  misfortunes  for  (3ousin  Thure,  that  he 
is  quite  terrified :  the  peas  frosted,  conflagration 
in  the  dressing-room,  and  last  of  all  a  rejection  I 
The  Landed-proprietor  declares,  notwithstand- 
ing, that  he  finds  nothing  of  this  unpleasant. 
The  sisters  smile,  and  mus  remarics. 
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The  femfly  uaemHed  after  sapper : 

JnxKiAs  MoNTui.  What  is  the  bitterest  af- 
ttctionl 

Jacobi.  Unretnmed  love. 

^feTBBA.  Not  to  know  what  one  shall  be. 

Eva.  To  have  offended  some  one  that  one 
Jbres  beyond  reconciliation. 

Ths  MoTHH.  I  amof  Eya'sopinion;  I  think 
nothing  can  be  more  painful. 

LoDiH.  Ah!  there  is  yet  something  more  pain- 
flil  than  that — something  more  bitter — and  that 
is  to  lose  one's  faith  in  those  whom  one  has 
loved ;  to  doobt— (Louise's  Up  trembles,  she  can 
say  no  more,  becomes  pale,  rises,  and  goes  out 
^piicUy;  a  general  sensation  ensues). 

Thb  Fathis.  What  is  amiss  with  Louise  T 
Elise,  we  mnst  know  what  it  is !  She  should, 
she  must  tell  us !  I  cannot  bear  any  longer  to 
••e  her  thus ;  and  I  will  go  this  moment  and 
■peak  with  her,  if  you  will  not  rather  do  it.  Bat 
yon  mnst  not  be  satisfied  till  you  know  her  very 
mmoet  feelings.  The  most  horrid  thing,  I  thiidc, 
is  mystery  and  vapours ! 

Tax  MoTBxs.  I  will  go  directly  to  her.  I  have 
now  an  idea  what  it  is,  dearest  Ernst ;  and  if  I 
sm  somewhat  long  with  her,  let  the  others  go  to 
bed.  I  shall  then  find  you  alone.  [She  goes  out.] 
Si  roi7XTH  Bcim.  m 

The  dan^ter  on  her  knees,  her  face  buried 
*n  her  handb ;  the  mother  goes  softly  up  to  her 
ind  throws  her  aims  around  her. 

Morass.  Louise,  my  good  girl,  what  is  amiss 
<nth  yog?  I  have  never  seen  you  thus  before. 
f  on  mnst  ten  me  what  is  at  your  heart — ^yon 
mat! 

LoDist.' I  cannot!    I  dare  not) 

MoTHxx.  Ton  can !  yon  may !  Win  y«m  make 
yourself,  me,  and  all  of  us  wretched  by  going  on 
in  this  way  1  Ah,  Lonise,  do  not  let  false  shame, 
or  folse  tenderness  mislead  you.  Tell  me,  do 
you  break  any  oath,  or  violate  any  sacred  duty 
by  confessing  what  it  is  which  depresses  you  1 

LouiBB.  No  oath ;  no  sacred  duty — and  yet 
—yet — 

MoTHiK.  Then  speak,  in  heaven's  name,  my 
child !  Unquestionably  some  unfounded  suspi- 
cion is  the  cause  of  yoar  present  state.  What 
do  the  words  mean  with  which  you  left  us  this 
evening t  Ton  weep!  Louise,  I  pray,  I  be- 
seech of  yon,  if  yon  love  me,  conceal  nothing 
from  me !  Who  is  it  that  you  love,  yet  can  no 
more  have  faith  in — no  longer  highly  esteem? 
Answer  me — is  it  your  mother  1 

LoDisE.  My  mother!  my  mother!  Ah,  if  you 
look  on  me  thus  !  I  feel  a  pain,  an  emotion. 
Ah,  my  God !  all  may  be  an  error— a  miserable 

slander,  and  I Well  then,  it  shall  out — 

that  secret  which  has  gnawed  my  heart,  and 
whicVI  conceived  it  my  duty  to  conceal !  But 
forgive  me,  my  mother,  if  I  grieve  you ;  forgive 
me  if  my  words  disturb  your  peace ;  forgive  me, 
if  in  my  weakness,  if  in  my  doubt  I  have  done 
you  injustice,  and  remove  the  grief  which  has 
poisoned  my  life !  Ah,  do  you  see,  mother,  it 
was  mine,  it  was  my  sisters'  happiness,  to  con- 
sider you  80  spotless — so  angelically  pure !  It 
was  my  pride  <hat  you  were  so,  and  that  you 
were  my  mother !    And  now 

MoTHXB.   And  now,  Louise  t 

LonsB.  And  now  it  has  been  whispered  to 
,  I  cannot  tdl  it ! 


MoTRix.  Speak  it  out — X  desire  it  >  I  demand 
it !  We  both  stand  before  the  Judgment-seat 
of  God  r 

IjODiax.  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  oven 
my  mother  was  not  blameless — that  she— 

MoTHBB.  Go  on,  Lonise ! 

LoDisB.  That  she  and  Jacobi  knred  one  an- 
other— that  evil  tongues  had  not  blamed  them 

without  cause,  and  that  still 1  despised  these 

words,  I  despised  the  person  who  spoke  them ; 
I  endeavoured  to  chase  these  thoughts  as  crimi- 
nal from  my  soul.  On  this  account  it  ha^qiened 
that  I  went  one  day  to  find  you— and  I  found 
Jacobi  on  his  knee  before  yon— I  heard  him 
speaking  of  his  love.  Now  you  know  all, 
mother ! 

MoTBXK.  And  what  is  your  belief  in  all  thfsT 

Lovisi.  Ah,  I  know  not  what  I  ought  to  be- 
lieve !  But  since  that  moment  there  has  been 
no  peace  in  my  soul,  and  I  have  fancied  that  it 
never  woald  return,  that  I  shonld  never  lose  the 
doubt  which  I  could  make  known  to  no  one. 

MoTBEi.  Let  peace  return  to  your  soul,  mf 
child !  Good  God  !  how  unfortunate  I  should 
be  at  this  moment  if  my  conscience  were  not 
pure !  But,  thank  heaven,  my  child,  your  moth- 
er has  no  such  fault  to  reproach  herself  with ; 
and  Jacobi  deserves  your  utmost  esteem,  your 
utmost  regard.  I  will  entirely  and  freely  con- 
fess to  you  the  entire  truth  of  that  which  has 
made  yon  so  uneasy.  For  one  moment,  when 
Jacobi  first  came  to  us,  a  warmer  sentiment 
towards  me  awoke  in  his  young,  thongbdeaa 
heart,  and  in  part  it  was  returned  by  me.  Bat 
you  will  not  condemn  me  on  account  of  an  in- 
vcduntary  feeling  which  your  father  looked  on 
with  pardoning  eyes.  In  a  blessed  hour  we 
opened  to  each  other  our  hearts,  and  it  was  his 
love,  his  strength  and  gentleness,  which  gavs 
me  power  to  overcome  my  weakness.  Jacobi, 
at  the  same  moment  woke  to  a  conscionsneea 
of  his  error,  struggled  against  it,  and  overcame 
it.  We  separated  soon  after,  and  it  was  our 
mutual  wish  not  to  meet  again  for  several  years. 
In  the  mean  time,  Henrik  was  conmiitted  to  hto 
care,  and  Jacobi  has  been  our  exemplary  friend, 
and  instmctor  to  him.  Three  years  later,  when 
I  again  met  him,  I  extended  my  hand  to  him  as 

a  sister ;  and  he yes,  my  dear  girl !  and  I 

err  greatly  if  be  did  not  then  begin  in  his  heart 
to  love  me  as  a  mother.  But  what  then  had  its 
beghining,  has  since  then  had  its  com|detion— 
it  was  in  the  character  of  a  son  that  yon  saw 
him  kneel  to  me,  thanking  me  that  I  would  fii- 
vour  bis  love  to  my  daughtar — to  my  liOnise, 
who,  therefore,  has  so  unnecessarily  cor^ured 
up  a  monster  to  terrify  herself  and  us  all." 

In  the  latter  jiait  of  this  conversation  the 
mother  spoke  quite  in  a  jesting  tone,  which, 
perhaps,  did  moraeven  than  her  simple  expla- 
nation to  reassure  the  heart  of  her  daoghter. 
She  pressed  her  hands  on  her  heart,  and  loqked 
thankfully  up  to  heaven. 

"And  if,"  continued  her  mother,  "you  yet 
entertain  any  doubt,  talk  with  your  father,  talk 
with  Jacobi,  and  their  words  will  strengthen 
mine.  But  I  see  you  need  it  not — ^your  heart, 
my  child,  is  again  at  peace !" 

"Ah,  thank  God!  thank  God  !"  excUitaned 
Lonise,  sinking  on  -her  knees  before  her  mother, 
and  covering  her  hands  and  even  her  dress  with 
kisses.    "(Ml,  that  I  dared  to  look  np  again  te 
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jm !  Oh,  oan  7>a  forfire  my  being  sq  weak ; 
■lybeiiif  BO  easy  of  belief  t  Never,  Derer  shall 
I  forgive  myself!" 

Louise  was  out  of  herself^  she  trembled  vio- 
lenily ;  she  had  never  before  been  in  a  state  of 
•ach  agitation.  Her  mother,  however,  knew 
the  remedy  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  body 
— knew  how  to  tranquillize  her  excited  state. 
She  besoogbt  her,  therefore,  to  go  to  rest,  seat- 
ed herself  beside  her  bed,  took  her  hand  in  hers, 
and  then  attempted  to  divert  her  mind  from  the 
past  scene,  endeavouring  with  the  utmost  deli- 
eacy  to  turn  her  mind  on  the  Candidate  and  on 
the  Landed-proprietor  as  lovers.  But  Louise 
bad  only  one  thought,  one  sentiment — the  hap- 
py rdease  from  her  doubt.  When  her  mother 
Mw  that  she  was  calmer,  she  embraced  her. 
"And  now  go  to  sleep,  my  dear  girl,"  said  she. 
"  I  must  now  leave  you  in  order  to  hasten  to 
one  who  waits  impatiently  for  me,  and  that  is 
yonr  father.  He  is  extremely  uneasy  on  your 
account,  and  I  can  now  make  bim  easy  by  can- 
didly communicating  all  that  has  passed  be- 
tween na..  For  the  rest  I  can  assure  you  that 
you  have  said  nothing  which  can  make  us  un 
easy.  That  I  was  calumniated  by  one  person, 
and  am  so  still,  be  knows  as  well  as  I  do.  He 
has  assisted  me  to  bear  it  calmly ;  he  is  truly 
so  superior,  so  excellent !  Ah,  Louise,  it  is  a 
great  blessing  when  husband  and  wife,  parents 
•nd  children,  cherish  entire  confidence  in  each 
other !  It  is  so  beautiAil,  so  gtorious,  to  be  able 
to  say  every  thing  to  each  other  in  love !" 

rirra  sciin. 

The  garden.  It  is  morning !  the  larks  sing, 
the  narcissi  fill  the  air  with  odour;  the  bird 
cberry-tree  waves  in  the  morning  breeze ;  the 
chary  blossoms  open  themselves  to  the  bees 
which  hum  about  in  their  bosom.  The  sun 
■hines  on  all  its  children. 

Louise  is  walking  in  the  middle-alley.  Father 
Noah's  seimon  in  her  band,  but  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  little  poem  appended  to  it,  which  by 
no  means  had  anything  to  do  with  Father  Noah 
The  Candidate  oomes  towards  her  from  a  cross 
walk,  with  a  gloomy  air,  and  a  Mack  pansy  in 
Uebiutd. 

The  two  meet,  and  salute  eadi  other  silently. 

Xtoon.  Mig^  I  speak  one  moment  with  yoat 
I  will  not  detain  yon  long. 

LodiM  bows  her  head,  is  silent,  and  blushes. 

Jaoosi.  In  an  hour's  time  I  shall  take  my 
departure,  bat  I  must  beseech  of  you  to  answer 
Be  one  question  before  I  say  farewell  to  you 

Louis*.    Yon  going!    Where!    Whyl 

Jaoosi.  Where,  is  indifferent  to  me,  so  that 
I  leave  this  plaee ;  why,  because  I  cannot  bear 
the  nnkindneae  of  one  person  who  ia  dear  to 
me,  and  who,  I  once  thought,  cherished  a  friend- 
ship for  n>e !  For  fourteen  days  yon  have  be- 
haved in  snch  a  way  to  me  as  has  embittered 
my  life ;  and  why  1  Have  I  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  otbai  you,  or  to  excite  your  displeasure  1 
Why  then  delay  explaining  the  cause  to  me  t  Is 
it  right  to  sentence  any  one  nnheaid,  and  that 
one  a  friend — a  friend  from  childhood  t  Is  it 
right— pardon  me,  Louise — is  it  Christian,  to  be 
so  severe,  so  hmnoveable  1  In  the  sermons 
which  you  are  so  fond  of  reading,  do  you  find 
nothing  said  of  kindness  and  reconciliation  !' 

Jacubi  spoke  with  a  fervour,  and  with  such 


an  almost  severe  senousoess,  as  was  quite  fiir 
eign  to  his  gentle  and  cheerful  spirit. 

■■  I  have  done  wrong,"  replied  Louise,  with 
deep  emotion,  "very  wipng,  but  I  have  been 
misled ;  at  some  future  tune  perhaps  I  may  tell 
you  bow.  Since  last  evening,  I  know  botf  de- 
ceived I  have  been,  how  I  have  deceived  my- 
self; and  now  I  know  that  nobody  is  to  blame 
in  this  affair  but  myself  I  have  much,  very 
much,  to  reproach  myself  with,  on  accoart  of 
my  reserve  towards  my  own  family,  and  towards 
you  also.  Forgive  me,  best  Jacobi,"  continued 
she,  off'eriDg  her  hand  with  almost  humility: 
"  forgive  me,  I  have  been  very  unkind  to  you ;" 
—Louise  could  not  longer  restrain  her  tears — 
"  but,"  added  she,  "  neither  have  I  been  happy 
either !" 

"  Thanks !  thanks,  Louise  !"  exclaimed  Ja- 
oobi,  grasping  her  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  bis 
breast  and  to  his  lips ;  "  O  how  happy  this  kind- 
ness makes  me !  Now  I  can  breathe  again ! 
Now  I  can  leave  you  with  a  cheerful  heart !" 

"  But  why  will  you  leave  us  1"  asked  she  in  a 
half-diacuntented  tone. 

"  Because,"  answered  Jacobi,  "  it  would  not 
give  me  pleasure  to  witness  a  betrothal  which 
will  soon  be  celebrated;  because,  from  your 
late  behaviour,  I  must  be  convinced  you  cannot 
entertain  any  warmer  sentiment  towards  me." 

"  If  that  were  the  case,"  replied  she,  in  the 
same  tone  as  before,  "  I  should  not  have  been 
depressed  ao  long." 

"How!"  exclaimed  Jacobi,  joyfully.  "Ah 
Loniae,  what  words !  what  bold  hopes  may  they 
not  excite!  Might  I  mention  them  to  you* 
mi^t  I  venture  to  say  to  you  what  I  sometimes 
have  thought,  and  still  now  think  V 

Louise  was  silent,  and  Jacobi  continued : 

"  I  have  thought,"  said  he,  "thatihe  humble, 
nnprovided-for  Jacobi  could  ofler  you  a  better 
fortune  than  your  rich  neighbour  Oestanvik.  I 
have  hoped  that  my  love,  the  true  dedication 
of  my  whole  life,  might  make  you  happy ;  that 
a  smaller  portion  of  worldly  wealth  m^t  satis- 
tf  you,  if  it  were  offered  .you  by  a  man  who 
knew  deeply  your  worth,  and  who  desired  no- 
thing better  than  to  be  ennobled  by  your  hand. 
O,  iftbis  beloved  hand  would  guide  me  throogb 
Ufe,how  bright,  how  peaceful  would  not  life  he ! 
I  should  fear  neither  adversity  nor  temptation ! 
and  how  should  I  not  endeavour  to  be  grateful 
to  Providenoe  for  his  goodness  to  me !  Louise, 
it  is  thus  that  I  have  thought,  and  fancied,  and 
d.eamed !    O  tell  me,  was  it  only  a  dream,  or 

ay  not  the  dream  become  a  reality  !" 

Louise  did  not  withdraw  the  hand  which  he 
had  taken,  but  looked  upon  the  speaker  with  in- 
finite kindness. 

"One  word,"  besought  Jacobi,  "only  one 
word  I   Might  I  say  my  Louise  1    Louise^-oo !" 

"  Speak  with  my  parents,"  aaid  Louise,  deep- 
ly blushing,  and  turning  aside  her  head. 

''My  Louise  I"  exclaimed  Jacobi,  and  intox- 
icated with  tenderness  and  joy,  pressed  her  to 
his  heart. 

"  Think  of  my  parents,"  said  Ionise,  gently 
poshing  him  back;  "without  their  consent  I 
will  make  no  promise.  Their  ^pswer  shall  de- 
cide me." 

"  We  wQl  hasten  together,  my  Louise,"  said 
he,  "  and  desire  their  blessing." 

<<  Go  alone,  best  Jacobi,"  said  Louise.   "  I  do  . 
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not  fiMi  myaetf  calm  eii(m(k,iior  •tiong  eaoogh. 
I  will  wait  jruar  return  here." 


With  this  fifth  scene  we  conjecture  that  the 
little  drama  has  arrived  at  the  desired  conclu- 
•ion,  and  therefore  we  add  no  farther  scene  to 
what  natorally  follows. 

As  the  Candidate  hastened  with  lorer's  speed 
to  Louise's  parents  he  stmck  hard  a^inst  some- 
body in  the  doorway,  who  was  coming  out. 
The  two  opponents  stepped  back  each  a  few 
paces,  and  the  Candidate  and  the  Landed-pro- 
prietor stared  in  astonishment  on  each  other. 

'*  Pardon  me,"  said  the  Candidate,  and  was 
advancing ;  but  the  Landed-proprietor  held  him 
back,  whilst  he  inquired  with  great  earnestness, 
and  with  •  self-satisfied  smile,  "  Hear  you,  my 
friend  :  caa  you  tell  me  whether  Cousin  Louise 
is  in  the  gudenl  I  came  this  moment  from 
her  parents,  and  would  now  speak  with  her. 
Can  yoo  tell  me  where  she  isl" 

"I — I  dont  know!"  said  Jacobi,  releasing 
himself,  and  hastening  with  a  secret  anxiety 
of  mind  ap  to  her  parents. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Landed-proprietor  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Louise  in  the  garden,  and 
hastened  up  to  her. 

It  was,  in  (act,  no  mrpiise  to  Louise  when, 
after  all  the  preliminary  questions, "  Cousin,  do 
joa  tike  fish!  do  yon  like  birds!"  there  came 
at  last  the  princiiwl  question,  "  Cousin,  do  you 
like  me!" 

To  this  question  it  is  true  she  gare  a  some- 
what tees  blimt,  bat  nevertheless  a  decided  neg- 
atiTe  reply,  altimugfa  it  was  gilded  over  with 
"  esteem  and  friendship." 

The  Candidate,  on  his  side,  in  the  ftalness 
'and  warmth  of  bis  heart,  laid  ooen  to  Ixjuise's 
parents  his  love,  bis  wishes,  and  his  hopes.  It 
IB  tnie  that  Jacobi  was  now  without  any  office, 
aa  well  aa  without  any  property ;  but  he  had 
many  expectations,  and  amid  these,  like  a  sun 
and  a  soppoit,  his  Ezcetlenoe  D.  The  Judge 
waa  hiatadf  no  friend  to  sach  supports,  and 
Eliae  did  net  approTe  of  loag  engagements :  but 
then  both  of  then  lored  Jacobi ;  both  of  them 
wished,  above  all  things,  the  tme  happiness  and 
weO-being  of  their  daughter ;  and  so  it  happen- 
ed that,  after  maoh  counsel,  and  after  Louise 
had  been  questioned  by  her  parents,  and  they 
ftaad  that  she  had  sincerely  the  same  wishes 
aa  Jacobi,  and  tfaat  she  believed  she  should  be 
happy  with  him,  and  after  Jacobi  had  combated 
with  great  fervency  and  effect  every  postpone- 
aMot  of  the  betrothal,— that,  after  all  this  had 
-been  brought  to  a  fortunate  issue,  he  received 
a  ftnaii  yea,  and  he  and  Louise,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  whose  morning  sun  had 
seen  their  explanation,  were  betrothed. 

Jacobi  was  beyond  description  happy ;  Lon- 
ise  tranquil  bat  gentle.  Heurik  declared  that 
her  Majesty  appeared  too  merciful  Perhaps  all 
this  proceeded  from  her  thoughts  being  already 
occupied  with  the  increasing  and  arranging  of 
Jacobi'a  wardrobe.  She  began  already  to  think 
about  patting  in  band  a  fine  pieoe  of  linen- 
weaviag.  She  actually  had  consented  to  the 
miek  betrothal,  principally,  as  she  herself  con- 
Hsaed  to  Eva,  "  in  order  to  have  him  better 
•Oder  her  hands." 

Good  reader — and  if  thou  art  a  Candidate, 
food  Candidate — pardon  "our  eldest"  it  she 


gave  her  consent  somewhat  in  mercy.  We  caa 
assure  thee,  that  our  Jacobi  was  no  worse  off 
on  that  account ;  so  he  himself  seemed  to  tbiak, 
and  his  joy  and  cordiality  seemed  to  have  great 
influence  in  banishing  "  the  cathedial"  out  «f 
Louise's  demeanour. 

This  view  of  the  connexion,  and  the  hearty 
joy  which  Ix)uise'8  brother  and  sisters  express- 
ed over  this  betrothal,  and  which  proved  bow 
beloved  be  was  by  them  all,  smoothed  the 
wrinkles  from  the  brow  of  the  Judge,  and  let 
Elise's  heart  feel  the  sweetest  satisfuition. 
Henrik,  especially,  declared  loudly  his  delight 
in  having  his  beloved  friend  and  instructor  for 
a  brother-in-law — an  actual  brother. 

"  And  now  listen,  brother-in-law,"  said  he, 
fixing  his  large  eyes  on  Lonise ;  "  aasrnne  your 
rights  as  master  of  the  house  properly,  brother, 
dear ;  and  don't  let  the  slippers  be  master  of 
the  house.  If  yon  marry  a  queen,  you  must  be 
kiag,  you  understand  that  very  well,  and  moat 
take  care  of  your  majesty ;  and  if  she  look  Uke 
a  cathedral,  Why  then  do  you  look  like  tlie  last 
judgment,  and  thunder  aceordiogly !  Tou  laugh; 
but  yon  must  not  receive  any  i^vice  so  Hgbtly, 

but  lay  it  seriously  to  heart,  and^ but,  dear 

friend,  shall  we  not  have  a  little  bowl  this  eve- 
ning! shall  we  not,  mother  dear!  Yes,  oei>- 
tainly  we  yrill !  I  shall  have  the  honoar  of 
mixing  it  myself.  9haH  we  not  drink  the  healA 
of  your  majesties!  I  shall  mix  a  b«wl — sogar 
and  oranges ! — a  bowl !  a  bowl !" 

With  this  exclamation  Henrik  rashed  with 
ontstretched  arms  to  the  door,  which  at  that 
moment  opened,  and  he  embraced  the  wsrthy 
Mrs.  Gunilla. 

"  He !  man — ^good  heaven  !  Beet^beloved !" 
exclaimed  she,  "  he,  he,  be !  what  is  op  hera! 
He  never  thooght,  did  he,  that  he  sboold  take 
the  old  woman  in  his  arms !  he,  he,  be !" 

Henrik  excused  himself  in  the  moat  rswwui 
tial  and  cordial  manner,  explained  the  oaose  of 
his  ecstasy,  and  introdoeed  to  her  the  aewlp 
betrothed.  Mrs.  OuniUa  at  first  was  astonish* 
ed,  and  then  affhcted  to  tears.  She  emhraoed 
Elise,  and  then  Louise,  and  Jaoobi  also.  "Ood 
bless  you !"  said  she,  with  aU  her  beantiftU, 
quiet  cordiality,  and  then,  somewhat  pde,  s«at^ 
ed  herself  silently  on  the  sofa,  and  saemed  to 
be  thinking  sorrowfiilly  how  often  anxieas,  dia> 
piriting  dajrs  succeed  the  cheerfid  momiag  of  a 
betrothal.  Whether  it  was  firem  these  thoaghts, 
or  that  Mrs.  Gunilla  really  felt  herself  aawalt, 
we  know  not,  but  she  becune  paler  and  pater. 
Oabriele  went  out  to  fetdi  her  a  ghtts  of  water, 
and  as  she  opened  the  door,  ran  against  Mr. 
Mnnter,  who  was  just  then  entering. 

With  a  little  ery  of  surprise  she  reeoveral 
from  this  unexpected  diook.  He  looked  at  her 
with  an  astonished  oountenaace,  aad  the  next 
moment  was  surrounded  by  the  other  young 
people. 

"  Now,  see,  see !  ^at  u  all  thU!"  esplaim* 
ed  he;  "why  do  you  overwhelm  me  thns! 
Cannot  one  move  any  tenger  in  peace!  Tam. 
not  going  to  dance,  Monsieur  Henricus!  Do 
not  split  my  ears.  Miss  Petrea !  What  1  be- 
trothed! What!  Who!  Our  eldest!  Body 
and  bones !  let  me  sit  down  and  take  a  pinch 
of  snuff.  Our  eldest  betrothed !  that  is  dread> 
fill !  Usch  !— usch  I  that  is  quite  frightful  I 
nh,  uh,  uh,  hu !  that  u  actoally  horriUeT  H% 
%Vi,  hnl" 
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The  Aiaeasor  coughed  thus,  and  blew  his 
noee  for  a  good  while,  during  which  the  family, 
who  knew  his  way  so  well,  laughed  heartily, 
with  the  egcception  of  Louise,  who  reddened, 
and  was  almost  angry  at  his  exclamations,  es- 
pecially at  that  of  horrible. 

"  Nay,"  said  be,  rising  up  and  restoring  the 
SOUS'- box  again  to  his  pocket,-"  one  must  be 
contented  with  what  cannot  be  helped.  What 
is  written  is  written.  And,  as  the  Scripture 
says,  blessed  are  they  who  increase  and  mul- 
tiply the  incorrigiole  human  race,  so,  in  heav- 
en's name,  good  luck  to  you !  Gk>od  luck  and 
blessing,  dear  human  beings !"  And  thus  say- 
ing, he  heartily  shook  the  hands  of  Jacobi  and 
Lonise,  who  returned  his  hand-pressure  with 
kindness,  although  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
fonn  of  his  good  wishes. 

"  Never,  in  all  my  life,"  said  Henrik,  "  did  I 
bear  a  leas  cheerful  congratulation.  Mrs.  Gu- 
nilla  and  good  Mr.  Munter  to-day  must  be  in 
melancholy  humour :  but  now  they  are  sitting 
down  by  each  other,  and  we  may  hope  that  af- 
ter they  have  had  a  comfortable  quarrel  togeth- 
er, they  will  eheer  np  a  little." 

Bnt  no ;  no  qnarriel  ensued  this  evening  be- 
tween the  two.  He  had  tidings  to  announce 
to  her,  which  appeared  difficult  for  him  to  com- 
monicate,  and  which  filled  her  eyes  with  tears 
— ^Pyrrfaos  was  dead ! 

-  "  He  was  yesterday  quite  well,"  said  Munter, 
"  and  licked  my  hand  as  I  bade  him  good-night. 
To^y  he  took  his  morning  coffee  with  a  good 
appetite,  and  then  lay  down  on  his  cushion  to 
sleep.  As  I  returned  home,  well-{deased  to 
think  of  idaying  with  my  little  comrade,  he  lay 
dead  on  his  cushion !" 

Mrs.  Ounilla  and  be  talked  for  a  long  time 
about  the  little  favourite,  and  appeared  in  con- 
sequence to  become  very  good  friends. 

Jeremias  Munter  was  tus  evening  in  a  more 
oensorioos  humour  than  common.  His  eyes 
rested  with  a  sad  expression  on  the  newly  be- 
trothed. 

"Yea,"  said  he,  as  if  speaking  to  himself, 
"if  one  had  only  confidence  in  oneself;  if  one 
was  only  clear  as  to  one's  own  motives,  then 
one  might  have  some  ground  to  hope  that  one 
could  make  another  happy,  and  could  be  happy 
with  them." 

"One  must  Know  oneself  thus  well,  so  far," 
sud  Louise,  not  without  a  degree  of  confidence, 
"that  one  can  be  certain  of  doing  so,  before  one 
would  voluntarily  unite  one's  fate  with  that  of 
another." 

"  TTua  well  V  returned  he  warmly.  "  Yes, 
prosit !  Who  knows  thus  well  1  You  do  not, 
dear  sister,  that  I  can  assure  you.  Ah !"  con- 
tinued he,  with  bitter  melancholy,  "  one  may 
be  horribly  deceived  in  oneself,  and  by  oneself, 
in  this  life.  There  is  no  one  in  this  world  who, 
if  he  rightly  understand  himself,  has  not  to  de- 
]dore  some  infidelity  to  his  friend — ^his  love — 
his  better  self!  The  self-love,  the  miserable 
egotism  of  human  nature,  where  is  there  a  cor- 
ner that  it  does  not  slide  into  ?  The  wretched 
little  /,  how  it  thrusts  itself  forward  I  how 
thoo^ts  of  self,  designs  for  self,  blot  actions 
which  otherwise  might  be  called  good !" 

"Do  you,  then,  acknowledge  no  virtue?  Is 
there,  then,  no  magnanimity,  no  excellence, 
which  you  can  admire  1"  asked  some  one. 
'Does  not  history  show 


"History!"  intermpted, ^,  "don't  speak  at 
history — don't  bring  it  forward !  No,  if  I  aa» 
to  believe  in  virtue,  it  is  such  as  history  cannot 
meddle  with  or  understand ;  it  is  only  in  that 
which  plays  no  great  part  in  the  world,  whiciv 
never,  never  could  have  been  applauded  by  it, 
and  which  is  not  acted  publicly.  Of  this  icinil 
it  is  possible  that  something  entirely  beautiful, 
something  perfectly  pure  and  holy,  might  b» 
found.  I  will  believe  in  it,  although  I  do  not 
discover  it  in  myself  I  have  examined  my 
own  soul,  and  can  find  nothing  pure  in  it ;  but 
that  it  may  be  found  in  others,  I  believe.  My 
head  swells  with  the  thought  that  there  may  exist 
perfectly  pure  and  nnsel£b  virtue.  Good  heav- 
en, how  beautiful  it  is !  And  wherever  such  » 
soul  may  be  found  in  the  world,  be  it  in  palace 
or  in  hut,  in  gold  or  in  rags,  in  man  or  in  wom> 
an,  who,  shunning  the  praise  of  the  world,  fear- 
ing the  flattery  of  their  own  hearts,  fhlfil  unob- 
served and  with  honest  zeal  their  duties,  bow- 
ever  diflicult  they  may  be,  and  who  labour  and 
pray  in  secresy  and  stillness ;  such  a  being  \ 
admire  and  love,  and  set  high  above  all  the- 
Cnsars  and  Ciceros  of  the  world !" 

During  this  speech  the  judge,  who  had  si- 
lently risen  from  his  seat,  approached  his  wift^ 
laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder,  and  looked 
round  upon  his  children  with  glistening  eyes. 

"  Our  time,"  continued  the  Assessor,  witb 
what  was  an  extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  him,. 
"  understands  but  very  little  this  greatness.  It 
praises  itself  loudly,  and  on  that  account  it  is 
the  less  worthy  of  praise.  Everybody  will  ba 
remarkable,  or,  at  least,  will  appear  so.  Ev- 
erybody steps  forward  and  shonts,  I !  I !  Wom- 
en even  do  not  any  longer  understand  the  no- 
bility of  their  incognito ;  they  also  come  forth> 
into  notoriety,  and  shout  out  their  //  Scarce- 
ly anybody  will  say,  frqm  the  feeling  of  theii 
own  hearts,  Tkm! — and  yet  it  is  this  same- 
Thou,  which  occasions  man  to  forget  that  self- 
ish /,  and  in  which  lies  his  purest  part ;  hi» 
best  happiness !  To  be  sure  it  may  seem  grand, 
it  may  be  quite  ecstatic,  evtn  if  it  be  only  for  a. 
moment,  to  fill  the  world  with  one's  name ;  but, 
as  in  long-past  times,  millions  and  millions  of 
men  united  themselves  to  build  a  temple  to  tbe- 
Supreme  and  then  themselves  sank  silently, 
namelessly,  to  the  dust,  having  only  inscribed. 
His  name  and  His  gloiy ;  certainly  that  wa» 
far  worthier !" 

"  You  talk  like  King  Solomon  himself,  Mr. 
Munter !"  exclaimed  Petrea,  quite  enraptured  r 
"  Ah,  you  must  be  an  author ;  you  must  writ^ 
a  book  of—" 

"  Write !"  interrupted  he,  "  On  what  account 
should  I  write  1  Only  to  increase  the  misera- 
ble vanity  of  men  1    Write !    Bah  !" 

"Every  age  has  its  wise  men  to  build  up 
temples,"  said  Henriii,  with  a  noble  expression, 
of  countenance. 

"  No !"  continued  the  Assessor,  with  evident 
abhorrence,  "  I  will  not  write !  but -I  will  live ! 
I  have  dreamed  sometimes  that  I  could  live->" 
He  ceased ;  a  singular  emotion  was  express- 
ed in  his  countenance ;  he  arose,  and  took  up 
a  book,  into  which  he  looked  without  reading, 
and  soon  after  stepped  quietly  out  of  the  house. 
The  entertainment  in  the  family  this  evening 
was,  spite  of  all  that  had  gone  before,  very  live- 
ly; and  the  result,  which  was  expressed  ia 
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j68Ub|(  CAiuMtness,  ^$ttf,  that  emy  one,  in  the 
spirit  which  the  Aswssor  had  praised,  shoold 
■ecretly  labour  at  the  temple-baildiDg,  every 
one  with  his  own  work-tool,  and  according  to 
bis  own  strength. 

The  Judge  walked  up  and  down  in  the  room, 
aad  took  only  occasional  part  in  the  entertain- 
ment, although  he  listened  to  all  and  laughed 
applaodingly.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Assessor's 
words  had  excited  a  melancholy  feeling  in  him, 
and  he  spoke  warmly  in  jmiae  of  his  friend. 

"  There  does  not  exist  a  purer  human  soul 
tbtm  his,"  said  he,  "  and  he  has  thereby  opera- 
ted Tery  beneficially  on  me.  Many  men  de- 
sire as  mnch  good,  and  do  it  also ;  but  few  have 
to  the  same  extent  as  he  the  pure  mind,  the 
perfectly  noble  motive." 

"  Ah  f  if  one  could  only  make  him  happier, 
only  make  him  more  satiaSed  with  life !"  said 
Era. 

"  Win  yon  nndertake  the  commission  1" 
whispered  Petrea,  waggishly. 

RiUher  too  audible  akias  suddenly  tnmed  all 
^es  on  the  Osndidate  and  Louise ;  the  latter 
of  whom  was  punishing  her  lover  for  his  daring 
by  a  highly  nngracioas  aad  indignant  glanc^ 
which  Henrik  declared  quite  pulverized  him 
Artbey,  however,  all  separated  for  the  ni(^t 
the  Candidate  besira^t  and  was  permitted,  iA 
mercy,  a  little  kiss,  as  a  token  of  reconciliation 
■nd  forgiveness  of  his  offence  regarding  the 
great  one. 

"  My  dear  gvl,"  said  the  mother  to  Louise 
as  the  two  met,  impdled  by  a  mutual  desire  to 
eonverse  that  same  night  in  her  boudoir,  "  how 
came  Jacobi's  wooing  about  so  suddenly  1  I 
could  not  have  believ«l  that  it  would  have  been 
so  quickly  decided.  I  am  perfectly  astonished 
even  yet  that  yon  should  be  betrothed." 

"  So  am  I,"  replied  Louise,  "  I  can  hardly 
conceive  how  it  has  happened.  We  met  one 
another  this  morning  in  the  garden;  Jacobi 
was  gloomy,  and  out  of  sprrits,  and  had  made 
n^  his  mind  to  leave  as,  because  he  fancied  I 
was  about  to  be  betrothed  to  Cousin  Thare.  I 
then  besought  him  to  forgive  my  late  unkind- 
ness,  and  gave  him  some  little  idea  of  my  friend- 
liness towaiia  him ;  whereupon  he  spoke  to  me 
of  his  own  feelings  and  wishes  so  beautifully, 
so  warmly,  and  thus — when  I  hardly  know  how 
it  was  myself,  he  called  me  Au  Louise,  and  I — 
toU  him  to  go  and  speak  with  my  parents." 

"And  in  the  meantime,"  said  the  mother, 
"yonr  parents  sent  another  wooer  to  their 
daogfater,  in  order  for  him  to  receive  from  her 
a  yes  or  no.  Poor  Cousin  Thure !  He  seem- 
ed to  have  such  certain  hope.  But  I  trust  he 
may  soon  console  himself !  But  do  you  know, 
Louise,  of  late  I  have  fancied  that  Oestanvik 
and  all  its  sfdendour  might  be  a  little  captiva- 
ting to  you !  And  now  do  you  really  feel  that 
you  have  had  no  loss  in  rejecting  so  rich  a 
worldly  settlement  1" 

"  Loss !"  repeated  Louise,  "  no,  not  now, 
certainly ;  and  yet  I  should  say  wrong  if  I  de- 
nied that  it  has  haa  temptations  for  me ;  and 
for  that  reason  I  never  would  go  to  Oestanvik, 
bwaose  I  knew  how  improper  It  would  be  if  I 
aUowed  it  to  influence  me,  whilst  I  never  could 
udnre  such  a  person  as  Cousin  Thure ;  and, 
besides  that,  I  liked  Jacobi  so  much,  and  had 
4eDe  so  for  many  yssrs !    Once,  howerer,  the 


temptation  was  veTy^powerfol,  and  that  was  o* 
our  return  from  Axelholm.  As  I  rode  along  in 
Consin  Thnre's  easy  landau,  it  seemed  te  dm 
that  it  most  be  very  aereeable  to  travel  throngb 
life  so  comfortably  and  pleasantly.  But  at  that 
time  I  was  very  unhappy  in  myself;  life  had 
lost  its  best  worth  for  me ;  my  faith  in  all  that 
I  loved  most  was  poisoned !  Ah !  there  arose 
in  me  then  such  a  fearful  doubt  in  all  that  was 
good  in  the  world,  and  I  believed  for  one  mo>  ' 
ment  that  it  would  be  best  to  sleep  oat  life,  and 
therefore  the  easy  rocking  of  the  landau  seem- 
ed so  excellent.  But  now,  now  is  this  heavy 
dream  vanished !  now  life  is  again  bright,  and 
I  clearly  see  my  own  way  through  it.  Now  I 
trouble  myself  no  more  about  a  landau  than  I 
do  about  a  wheelbarrow ;  nay,  I  would  much 
rather  now  that  my  whole  life  shouM  be  » 
working-day,  for  which  I  could  thank  God !  It 
is  a  delight  to  work  for  those  whom  one  highly 
esteems  and  loves ;  and  I  desire  nothing  high> 
er  than  to  be  able  to  live  and  work  for  my  own 
family  and  for  him  who  is  to-day  become  my 
promised  husband  before  God !" 

"  God  will  bless  you,  my  good  girl !"  said  the 
mother,  embracing  her,  and  sweet  allhctioaats 
tears  were  shed  in  the  still  evening. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TKT  MOBE  WOOIHO.- 

EiKLT  on  the  following  morning  Eva  receive 
ed  a  nosegay  of  beantiinl  moss-roses,  amonr 
which  was  a  letter;  she  tore  it  open,  and  reaa 
the  following  words : 

"  I  have  dreamed  that  I  conld  lire;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  to  dream  a  lib  more  beautiful  thsa 
that  of  a  romance.  Little  Miss  Eva,  wliom  I 
have  so  often  carried  in  mr  arms, — good  yoong 
girl,  whom  I  would  so  willingly  stuitain  in  my 
breast,— hear  what  I  hare  dreamed,  what  I  some* 
times  dream. 

"  I  dreamed  that  I  was  a  rough,  unsightly 
rock,  repulsive  and  unfruitful.  But  a  heart  beat 
in  the  rock — a  chained  heart  It  beat  against 
the  walls  of  its  prison  till  it  bled,  because  it 
longed  to  be  abroad  in  the  sunshine,  but  it  could 
not  break  its  bonds.  I  could  not  free  myselC 
The  rock  wept  because  it  was  so  hard,  because 
it  was  a  prison  for  its  own  life.  There  came  a 
maiden,  a  light  gentle  angel,  wandering  through 
the  wood,  and  laid  her  warm  white  hand  on  the 
rock,  and  pressed  her  pure  lips  upon  it,  breath- 
ing a  congenial  word  of  freedom.  The  rocky 
wall  opened  iiself,  so  that  the  heart,  the  poor 
captive  heart,  saw  the  light!  The  young  giil 
went  into  (he  chamber  of  the  heart,  and  called 
it  her  home ;  and  suddenly  beaaiiful  roses  which 
diffused  odours  around,  sprang  forth  from  that 
happy  heart  towards  its  liberator,  whilst  the 
chambers  of  the  heart  vaulted  itself  hitrh  above 
her  into  a  temple  for  her,  clothing  its  walls  with 
fresh  foliage  and  with  precious  stones,  upon 
which  the  sunbeams  played. 

"  I  awoke  from  a  sense  of  happiness  that  was 
too  great  to  be  enjoyed  on  earth ;  I  awoke,  an4 
ah !  the  roses  were  vanished,  the  lovely  girl  was 
vanished,  and  I  was  once  again  the  hard,  m- 
sightly,  and  joyless  rock.  But  do  yon  see,  young 
maiden,  the  idea  will  not  leave  me,  that  those 
roses  which  I  saw  in  my  dream  are  hidden  in 
me-  that  they  may  yet  bloom,  yet~  rejoice  and 
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mU»  htfipy.  The  idea  will  remain  with  ne 
Ikat  this  meired,  meUncboly  bean  migki  jei 
«xpaii<l  itaelf  by  an  affectioDatc  loach ;  that  there 
■re  pneioos  ; tones  within  it,  which  would  beam 
brightly  for  those  who  called  them  forth  into 
Ught. 

"Good  yoon^  maideD,  will  yon  venture  on 
the  attempt;  will  yoa  lay  your  warm  hand  oa 
tbe  rock ;  will  you  breathe  soAIy  upon  it  1  O, 
certainly,  uader  your  touch  it  would  soften, — it 
would  bring  forth  roses  for  you, — it  would  exalt 
ItsetCinto  a  temple  for  you,  a  lemple  vocal  with 
]ymns  of  thank^giviog  and  lore  1 

"I  know  that  1  am  old,  old  before  my  time: 
6m  I  am  ngly  and  disagreeable,  unpleasant,  ana 
perhaps  ridiculous ;  but  I  do  not  ihink  that  na- 
ture intended  me  to  be  so.  I  bare  gone  through 
life  in  such  infinite  solitude ;  neither  father  nor 
mother,  brother  nor  sister,  hare  followed  my 
path ;  no  suKhine  has  lighted  either  my  child- 
aood  or  niy  youth ;  I  have  wandered  solitarily 
through  lile,  combating  with  difficulties.  Once 
I  had  a  friend, — he  deserted  me,  and  thence 
grew  the  rock  about  my  heart;  thence  became 
my  demeanour  severe,  unattractive,  and  rough. 
Is  it  to  remain  so  always  1  AVill  my  life  never 
bloom  upon  earth  1  Will  no  breath  of  heaven 
call  forth  my  rosesi 

"  Do  you  fear  my  melancholv  temperament  1 
Oh,  yon  have  not  seen  hpw  a  glance,  a  word  of 
Toun  chases  every  cloud  from  my  brow;  not 
because  you  are  beautiful,  but  becanse  you  are 
rood  and  pure.  Will  you  teach  me  to  be  good  1 
I  will  learn  willingly  Irom  you  I  From  you  I 
would  learn  to  love  mankind,  and  to  find  more 
good  in  the  world  than  I  have  hitherto  done.  I 
will  live  for  yon,  if  not  for  the  world.  By  mv 
wish  the  world  should  know  nothing  of  me,  till 
the  cross  upon  my  grave  told '  here  rests 

"  Oh,  it  is  beautiml  to  live  nameless  under  the 
poisoned  glance  of  the  world ;  poisoned,  whether 
tt  praise  or  blame;  beautiful,  not  to  be  polluted 
t>/  its  obstfvation,  but  more  beautifUl  to  be  inti- 
mately known  to  one — fo  possess  one  gentle  and 
boMst  fiiend,  and  that  one  a  wifel  Beautiful 
X  to  be  able  to  read  her  pure  soul  as  in  a  minor, 
tmi  to  be  aware  there  of  every  blot  on  one's  own 
<  «>al,  and  to  be  able  thus  to  purify  it  against  the 
day  of  the  great  trial. 

"But  I  speak  only  of  myself  and  my  own 
Jtappiness.  Ah,  the  egotist — the  cnrsed  egotist ! 
Can  I  make  yoa  bappy  also,  Eval  Is  it  not 
audacity  in  me  to  dedre— ah,  Eva,  I  love  you 
inexpressibly  i 

"  I  leave  the  egotist  in  your  hand :  do  with 
Um  what  yoa  wiU,  be  will  ever  remain 
"Yount." 

This  letter  made  Eva  very  anxious  and  tm- 
«a*y.  She  would  so  willingly  have  said  yes, 
and  made  so  good  a  man  nappy,  bat  then  so 
many  voices  within  her  said  not 

She  spoke  with  her  parents,  with  her  brother 
and  sisters.  "He  is  so  good,  so  excellent!" 
wid  she.  "Ah,  if  I  could  but  properly  love 
aim  I  But  I  cannot — and  then  he  is  so  old ;  and 
I  have  no  desire  to  marry ;  I  am  so  happy  in  my 
own  home." 

"  And  do  not  leave  it !"  was  the  unanimous 
ehorns  of  all  the  family.  The  father,  indeed, 
was  actoally  provoked  by  all  this  courtship ;  and 
the  mother  uiougfat  it  quite  absurd  that  her  bloom- 
ing Eva  and  Jeremias  Munter  should  go  togetb- 
«r.  No  one  voice  spoke  for  bim  but  Petrea's, 
and  a  silent  sigh  in  Eva's  own  boson*.  There- 
nsoU  of  all  this  consideration  was,  that  Eva 


wrote  with  leuftil  eyes  dK  IbHowtag  answar  to 
her  lover: 

"My  best,  and  truly  good  Prieodl 
"Ah!  do  not  be  angry  with  me  that  I  cannot 
become  that  which  you  wish.  I  shall  certainly 
not  maiTT.  I  am  too  happv  in  my  own  home 
and  £imily  for  that  Ah  f  tnis  is  to  be  sure  egD> 
tistical,  but  I  cannot  do  olhierwise.  Forgive  me, 
I  am  so  very  much,  so  heartily  attached  to  yoa; 
and  I  should  never  be  happy  again  if  yoa  love 
not  hitherto  as  formerly 

"YoarUtUe 
'  "Eva." 

In  the  erening  Eva  received  a  beautUtai  and 
costly  work-box,  with  the  following  lines : 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  can  very  well  believe  that  the 
rough  rock  would  be  appalling.  You  will  not 
venture  to  lay  your  delicate  white  hand  upon  it, 
little  Miss  Eva ;  wih  not  breathe  upon  my  poor 
roses !    Let  them  then  remain  in  their  gravel 

"I  shall  now  make  a  journey,  nor  see  yon 
again  a  year  and  a  day.  But,  g^xid  heavens  I 
as  yon  have  given  me  a  basket,*  you  shall  re- 
ceive in  retum  a  little  box.  I  boaght  it  for  my— 
bride,  Eva  I  Yet  now,  after  all,  Eva  shall  have 
it ;  shall  keep  it  for  my  sake.  She  may  return 
it  when  I  cease  to  be 

"  Her  true  and  devoted  Friend." 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  aony  for  what  she  has 
done,  dearest  1"  asked  the  Judge  anxiously  from 
his  wife,  as  he  saw  Eva's  hot  tears  falling  on  the 
work-box; — "but  it  caimot  be  helped.  She 
marry  I  and  that  too  with  Munter  I  She  is  in- 
deed nothing  but  a  child  I  Bat  that  is  jost  the 
way ;  when  one  has  educated  one's  daughters, 
and  taught  them  something  of  good  manner*, 
jost  when  one  has  begtm  fo  have  real  pleasure 
in  them,  that  one  must  lose  them — mtist  let  them 
go  to  Cnina  if  the  lover  chance  to  be  a  Cbineie  1 
It  is  intoleraUe  I  It  is  abominaUe  I  I  wonld 
not  wish  my  worst  enemy  the  pain  of  having 
grown-up  daughlen.  Don't  you  think  that 
Schwartz  is  already  beginning  to  have  seriooe 
thooehts  about  San  7  Good  gracious  I  if  we 
shoiud^yet  have  the  plague  of  another  lover  " 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

MOKE  CODBTSHIP  eTILIn 

JuDOE  Frxnk  had,  nnknown  fo  himself,  spe- 
ken  a  true  word.  It  was  true  that  Schwartz  Md 
drawn  ever  narrower  circles  around  San,  and 
at  the  very  time  when  she  would  appear  ftee 
from  his  influence  her  temper  became  more  on- 
certain  and  suspicions.  The  mother,  nnea^ 
about  this  connexion,  no  longer  allowed  her  to 
be  alone  with  him  during  the  music  lesson,  and 
this  watchfulness  excited  Sara's  pride,  and  was 
received  with  less  patience,  and  was  even  mors 
disregarded  than  the  first  gentle  remonstrances. 
The  Judge  was  the  only  person  before  triiom 
Sara  did  not  exhibit  the  darK  side  of  her  charac- 
ter. His  glance,  his  presence,  seemed  to  bave 
a  certain  power  over  her:  b^des  which,  she 
was,  perhaps,  more  beloved  by  him  than  by  any 
other  member  of  the  family,  with  the  exc^tiok 
of  Petrea. 

One  evening,  Sara  sate  silent  by  one  of  the 
windows  in  the  library,  saj^rting  oer  beautifol 
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head  OB  her  liand.  PetiM  mie  at  her  feet  on  a 
low  stool:  die  alio  Was  sUent,  bot  every  now 
and  then  looked  np  to  Saia  tritli/i  tender  tToa> 
bled  expression,  whilst  in  retain  Sara  looked 
dcwa  towards  her  thonghtflilly,  and  almost 
gloomily. 

"Petrea,"  said  she,  speaking  low,  "what 
voald  jroo  sajr  if  I  shotdd  leave  70a  snddenlj 
to  go  into  the  wide  world,  and  shoold  never  la- 
tum to  700 1" 

"  "WhM  should  I  say,*  answered  Petrea,  with 
a  violent  guish  of  tears :  "  ah,  I  shoald  say  notb- 
iug  at  all,  bnt  shonld  lie  down  and  die  of  grief  I" 

"Do  yoa  really  love  me  then  so,  Petrea!" 
asked  she. 

"Do  I  love  yon!"  retnmed  Petrea,  "Ah, 
Sara,  if  yoa  go  away,  take  me  with  yoa  as 
maid,  as  servant — I  will  do  every  thing  for  yoa  I" 
-  "  Good  Petrea !"  whispered  Sara,  laying  her 
aim  iDond  her  neck  and  kissing  her  weeping 
eyea,  "  continae  to  love  me,  hat  do  not  follow 

'  "It  seems  terribly  saltir  to  me,  this  evening !" 
said  Henrik  wearily :  "  We  cannot  manage  any 
iamily  assembling  to-night — not  a  bit  of  mtisie 
— 4>ot  a  bit  of  entertainment  The  air  seems  as 
if  an  earthquake  were  at  hand.  I  fancy  that 
AiHca  sends  as  something  of  a  tempest.  Petrea 
is  erving  Kite  the  rainy  season ;  ana  there  go  the 
people  in  twos-and-twos  and  weep,  and  set 
themselves  in  comers  and  whisper  and  matter, 
and  kiss  one  another,  from  my'Ood-fearine  pa- 
tents down  to  iby  silly  little  sisters  I  The  King 
and  Uneen,  they  go  and  seat  themselves  jnst  as 
it  happens  on  Irving  or  dead  things — they  had 
nearly  seated  themselves  on  me  as  I  sate  anof- 
fimsively  on  the  sola;  bat  I  made  a  tarn  aboat 
teiU  tfmt  coup. 

"Betrothed I  horribly  wearisome  folks!  are 
they  not,  Gabriele  t  they  cannot  bear,  they  can- 
not see ;  they  coold  not  speak,  I  fancy,  bat  with 
one  another!" 

A  light  was  boming  in  Sara's  chamber  far 
into  the  night  She  was  bnsied  (br  a  long  time 
'With  her  ioomal ;  she  wrote  with  a  flying  bm 
imsteady  band. 

"  So,  to-morrow ;  to-morrow  all  will  be  said, 
and  I shall  be  boond. 

"  I  know  that  is  bat  of  little  importance,  and 
yet  I  have  sach  a  horror  of  it  1  O  the  power  of 
custom  and  of  form. 

"  I  know  very  well  whom  I  conid  love ;  there 
ia  a  parity  in  his  glance,  a  powerAil  parity  which 
penetrates  me — bat  how  wonld  he  look  on  me 
If  he  saw 

"  I  mast -go— I  have  no  choice  left!  S.  has 
me  in  Us  net — ^the  money  which  I  have  borrow- 
ed from  him  binds  me  so  last! — for  I  eannot 
bear  that  they  shoald  know  it,  and  despise  me  I 
I  know  that  they  woald  impoverish  themselves 
in  order  10  mlease  me,  but  I  will  not  so  htimiliate 
myselC 

"Aatf  why  do  I  speak  of  release  1  Igohence 
to  a  life  of  freedom  and  bonoar.  I  bow  myself 
tmder  the  yoke  bat  for  a  moment,  only  in  order 
to  exalt  myself  the  more  proodly.  Now  there 
is  no  more  time  to  tremble  and  to' waver — away 
with  theae  tears!  And  thon,  Volney,  prooo, 
strong  thinker,  stand  by  me !  Teach  me,  when 
an  others  tarn  away,  how  I  may  rely  on  my 
own  strength  1" 

Sara  now  exchanged  the  pen  for  the  book, 
and  the  hoar  of  midnight  strack  before  she 
dosed  it,  and  arose  tranqail  and  cold  in  order 
'to  seek  the  qaiet  of  sleep. 


The  aarthqaaka  of  wMdi  Hentflc  had  spoken, 
oame  the  next  day,  the  signal  of  whieh  was  a 
letter  from  Schwartz  to  the  Jitdge,  in  which  he 
solicited  the  hand  of  Sara.  His  only  wealth 
was  bis  profession ;  bnt  with  this  alone  he  waa 
convinced  that  his  wife  wooM  want  nothing: 
he  was  Jost  about  setting  otat  on  a  jooroqr 
tbroogh  Europe,  and  wished  to  be  aocompanied 
by  Sara,  of  whose  consent  and  acqaiescence  he 
was  qaite  sore. 

A  certain  degree  of  self-appreciation  in  a  man 
was  not  at  any  time  displeasing  to  Judge  Fran^, 
bat  this  letter  breathed  a  sapercilioos  asxnrance, 
a  professional  arrogance,  which  were  tlie  veiy 
opposltes  of  bis  own  disposition.  BMides  ihia^ 
he  was  woonded  by  the  loae  of  pretension  in 
whieh  Schwartz  spoke  of  one  who  was  as  dear 
to  him  as  his  own  daaghter,  and  the  thought  of 
her  being  united  to  a  man  of  Schwartz's  cfaarae- 
ter  was  intolerable  to  him.  Hfe  was  almoM 
persuaded  that  Sara  did  not  love  him,  «nd 
bnroed  with  impatience  to  repel  his  pretensions^ 
and  to  remove  him  at  the  same  time  from  hi* 
bouse. 

Elise  agreed  perfectly  in  the  opinion  of  her 
faasband,  bnt  was  less  confident  than  he  regard- 
itig  Sara's  state  of  feeling  with  respect  to  the 
affair.  She  was  summoned  to  their  presence. 
The  Judge  banded  to  her  Schwartz's  letter,  and 
awaited  impatiently  her  remarks  upon  it  Her 
colour  paled  before  the  grave  and  searching 
glances  which  were  riveted  upon  her,  but  she 
declared  herself  quite  willingto  accept  her  lover's 
proposal. 

Astonishment  and  vexation  painted  them- 
selves on  the  countenance  of  ber  adopted  fether. 
"  Ah,  Sara,"  said  the  mother,  after  a  short 
silence,  "  have  yon  well  considered  this  1  Do 
you  think  that  Schwartz  is  a  man  who  caa 
make  a  wife  happy  1" 

"  He  can  make  me  happy,"  lemroed  San ; 
"  hatnry  according  to  my  own  mind." 

"Yoa  can  never,  never,"  said  the  mother, 
"  enjoy  domestic  happiness  with  him  I" 

"He  loves  me,"  returned  Sara,  " and  he  eaa 
give  me  a  happiness  which  I  never  enjoyed 
here.  I  lost  early  both  father  and  mother,  and 
in  the  home  into  which  I  was  received  oat  of 
charity,  all  become  odder  and  colder  towards 
me!" 

"  Ah,  do  not  think  so,  Sara !"  said  the  mother. 
"  Bnt  even  if  this  were  the  case,  may  not  some 
little  of  it  be  your  own  faalt  1  Do  yoa  really 
do  anything  to  make  yoaiself  beloved  1  Do 
you  strive  against  that  which  aukei  yon  leat 
amiable  %" 

"  I  can  renounce  such  love."  said  Sara,  "a* 
will  not  take  me  with  my  faults.  Nature  gave 
me  strong  feelings  and  inclinations,  and  I  cannot 
bring  them  into  sabjectidn." 
"  You  will  not,  Sara,"  was  the  replv. 
"I  cannot!  and  it  may  be  that  I 'will  not  I" 
said  she.  "  1  will  not  submit  myself  to  the  sub- 
jugation and  taming  which  has  been  allotted  as 
the  share  of  the  woman !  Why  should  It  I 
feel  strength  in  mjrself  to  break  np  a  new  path 
for  mvseir  I  will  lead  a  fresh  ana  an  indepen- 
dent life!  I  will  live  a  brif^t  artiste-life,  Aee 
from  the  trammels  and  the  Lillipntian  considei^ 
ations  of  domestic  life.  I  will  be  free  I  I  will 
not  as  now,  be  watched  and  snspected,  and  be 
under  a  sute  of  espionage !  I  will  be  free  from 
the  displeasure  and  blame  which  now  dog  my 
footsteps  I  This  treatment  it  is,  nwiber,  whicH 
has  determined  my  resolotioa.'' 
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"I^"  answered  the  mother  in  a  tremoloos 
voice,  and  deeply  affected  by  Sara's  words  and 
tone,  "1  hare  erred  towards  you — and  I  may 
have  done  so— I  know  well  that  it  has  been 
iiom  temper,  or  out  of  want  of  tenderness  to- 
wards voo.  I  have  spoken  to  and  warned  you 
ficom  the  best  conviction;  I  have  sincerely  en- 
deavoured and  desired  wtiat  is  best  for  yon,  and 
this  you  wil^  some  time  or  other  come  to  see 
even -better  than  I.*  You  will  perhaps  come  to 
•ee  that  it  would  liave  been  good  for  you  if  you 
had  lent  a  more  willing  ear  to  my  maternal 
CounseUings ;  will  perhaps  come  to  deploie  that 
you  lewaMed  the  love  I  cherished  for  yon  with 
reproaches  and  bitterness  I" 

^'  Then  let  me  go  1"  said  Sara,  with  gentler 
voice,  "  we  do  not  accord  well  together.  I  em- 
bitter your  life,  and  you  make — perhaps  you 
cannot  make  mine  happy.  Let  me  go  with  mm, 
who  will  lov«  me  with  all  my  iaults,  who  can 
and  will  open  a  fjreer  scope  to  my  powers  and 
talents  than  I  have  hitherto  had." 

"Ah,  Sara,"  returned  E^ise,  "  will  you  obtain 
in  this  freer  field,  a  belter  happiness  than  can 
tie  afforded  vou  bv  a  domestic  circle,  by  the 
tenderness  of  true  mends,  and  a  happy  domestic 
lifer 

"Art  you  then  so  happy,  my  mother  1"  inter- 
rapted  Sara  with  an  ironical  smile,  and  a  search- 
ing glance ;  "  are  you  then  so  happy  in  this  cir- 
cle, and  this  domestic  life,  which  you  praise  so 
highly,  that  yon  thus  repeat  what  has  been  said 
CD  the  subject  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Those  perpetual  cares  in  which  you  have  passed 
jronr  days,  those  trifling  caies  and  thoughts  for 
every-day  necessities,  which  are  so  opposite  to 
your  own  nature,  are  they  then  so  pleasant,  so 
captivating  1  Have  you  not  renounced  many 
of  your  beautiful  giAs— your  pleasure  in  litera- 
ture and  music— nay,  in  short,  what  is  the  most 
lovely  pan  of  life,  in  order  to  bury  yourself  in 
concealment  and  oblivion,  and  there  like  the 
cilkworm  to  spin  your  own  sepulchre  of  the 
threads  which  another  will  wind  oSI  Yon  bow 
your  own  will  continually  before  that  of  another ; 
your  innocent  pleasures  you  sacrifice  daily  either 
to  him  or  to  others:  are  you  so  very  happy  amid 
all  these  renunciations  1" 

The  Judge  rose  up  passionately;  went  several 
times  up  and  down  the  room,  and  placed  him- 
self at  last  directly  opposite  to  Sara,  leaning  his 
hack  to  the  stove,  and  listening  attentively  the 
answer  of  his  wife. 

"  Yes,  Sara,  I  am  happy  I"  answered  she,  with 
an  energyvery  unusual  in  her:  "yes,  I  am 
happy  1  Whenever  I  have  made  any  sacrifice, 
I  receive  a  rich  return.  And  if  there  be  mo- 
ments when  I  feel  painfully  any  renunciation 
which  I  have,  there  are  others,  and  far  more  of 
them,  in  which  I  congratulate  myself  on  all  that 
I  have  won.  I  am  become  improved  through 
the  husband  whom  God  has  given  to  me; 
through  my  children,  through  my  duties,  through 
the  desires  and  the  wants  which  I  have  over- 
come at  his  side— -yes,  Sara,  above  all  things, 
through  him,  his  affection,  his  excellence,  am  I 
improved,  and  feel  myself  happier  every  day. 
hove,  Sara,  love  changes  sacrifice  into  pleasure, 
and  makes  renunciation  sweet!  I  thank  God 
for  my  lot,  and  only  wish  that  I  were  worthier 
•fitr 

"  It  may  b«l"  said  Sara  proudly,  "  every  One 


*  All  mothvn  ipemk  thm — bat  not  all,  nay,  ooi  manj 
with  tlw  MB*  nf ht  m  EUm. 


has  his  own  sphere.  But  tK  tame  happmeM 
of  the  dove  suits  not  the  eag^e  V 

"  Sara  I"  exclaimed  the  Judge  in  a  tone  of 
severe  dispIAisure. 

The  mother,  unable  longer  to  repress  the  out- 
break of  excited  feeling,  left  the  roon^  with  het 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"  For  shame,  Sara,'' said  the  Judge  with  seveia 
gravity,  and  standing  before  her  with  a  reproving 
glance,  "for  shame  1  this  arrogance  goes  too 
far  I" 

She  trembled  now  before  his  eye  as  she  had 
done  once  before ;  a  remembrance  from  the  days 
of  her  childhood  awoke  within  her ;  her  eyelids 
sunk,  and  a  burning  crimson  covered  her  lace. 

"  Yon  have  forgotten  yourself,"  continued  he 
calmly,  but  severely,  "and  in  your  childish 
haughtiness  have  only  shown  how  far  ^ou  aip 
below  that  worth  and  excellence  which  you 
cannot  understand,  and  which,  in  your  preseiu 
state  of  mind,  you  never  can  emulate.  Your 
own  calm  judgment  will  make  the  sharpest  n^ 

{iroaches  on  ttus  late  scene,  and  will,  nay  must, 
ead  you  to  throw  yourself  at  the  feet  of  your 
mother.  All,  however,  that  I  now  ask  from 
you  is,  that  yon  think  over  vour  intentions  ra- 
tionally. How  is  it  possible,  Sara,  that  yoa 
overlook  your  own  inconsistency  1  Vou  argue 
zealously  against  domestic  life — against  the 
duties  of  marriage,  and  vet,  at  the  same  lime, 
wilfully  determine  to  tie  those  bonds  with  a  atm 
who  will  make  them  actual  fetters  for  yoiL" 

"  He  will  not  fetter  me,"  returned  she,  "  he 
has  promised  it— he  has  sworn  it  I  I  shall  not 
subject  myself  to  him  as  a  wife,  but  I  shall  stand 
at  his  side  as  an  equal,  as  an  artiste,  and  step 
with  him  into  a  world  beautiful  and  rich  in 
honours,  which  he  will  open  to  me." 

"  Ah,  mere  talk  1"  exclaimed  the  Judge. 
"  Folly,  foUy  I  How  can  you  be  so  foolish,  and 
believe  in  such  false  showl  The  state  gives 
your  husband  a  power  over  you  which  he  will 
not  fail  to  abuse, — that  I  can  promise  you,  from 
what  I  know  of  his  character,  and  from  what  I 
now  discover  of  yours.  No  woman  can  with- 
draw from  a  connexion  of  this  kind  nnponisfaed, 
more  especially  under  the  circomstances  in 
which  yon  are  placed.  Sara,  you  do  not  love 
the  man  to  whom  you  are  about  to  unite  your- 
self^ and  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  love  him. 
No  true  esteem,  no  pure  regard  binds  you  to 
him." 

"  He  loves  me,"  answered  Sara  with  trembling 
lips ;  "  I  admire  his  power  and  artistical  spirit ; — 
he  will  conduct  me  to  independence  and  hon- 
our I  It  is  no  fault  of  mine  that  the  lot  of  woman 
is  so  contracted  and  miserable — that  she  muse 
bind  herself  in  order  to  become  free  I" 

"Only  as  a  means  1"  asked  he;  "the  holiest 
tie  on  earth  only  as  a  means,  and  for  wbati 
For  a  pitiable  and  ephemeral  chase  after  happi- 
ness, which  you  call  honour  and  freedom.  Poor, 
deceived  Sara!  Are  you  so  misled,  so  turned 
aside  from  the  right  1  Is  it  possible  that  the 
miserable  book  of  a  writer,  as  full  of  pretensioa 
as  weak  and  superficial,  has  been  able  thus  to 
misguide  youl"  and  with  these  words  he  took 
Volney's  Ruins  out  of  his  pocket,  and  threw  it 
upon  the  table. 

Sara  started  and  reddened:  "Ah,"  said  she, 
"  this  is  only  another  instance  of  espionage  over 
me." 

"Not  so,"  replied  the  Judge  calmly.  "I  was 
this  day  in  your  room;  yon  had  Jelt  the  book 
lying  on  the  table,  and  I  took  it,  in  order  that  I 
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might  speak  vith  jron  about  it,  and  prevent 
Peirea's  yoong  steps  ftom  treading  tliis  patli  of 
error  witnout  a  guide." 

"  People  may  tliink  what  they  please,"  said 
Sara,  "  of  the  influence  of  the  book,  bat  I  con- 
ceive that  author  deserves  least  of  all  the  epithet 
weak." 

"  When  we  have  followed  his  counsel,"  re- 
tamed  he,  "  and  resemble  the  wreck  which  the 
waves  have  thrown  np  here,  then  you  may  judee 
of  the  strength  and  skill  of  the  steersman !  My 
child  do  not  follow  him.  A  more  mature,  a  more 
logical  power  of  mind,  will  teach  yon  how  little 
he  knows  of  the  oceanof  Iife,of  its  breakers  and 
its  depths — ^how  little  be  tudeistands  the  tme 
compass." 

"Ah!"  said  Sara,  "these  dangers,  nay,  even 
shipwreck  itself^  appear  to  me  preferable  to  the 
-stUl,  windless  water  which  the  so-miicb-be-]i»is- 
«d  haven  of  domestic  life  represents.  Yon  speak, 
my  lather,  of  chimeras ;  but  tell  me,  is  not  the  so- 
landed  happiness  of  domestic  life  more  a  chime- 
ra than  any  other  1  When  the  saloon  is  set  in 
order,  one  does  not  see  the  broom  and  the  dust- 
ing-brash, that  have  been  at  work  in  it,  and  the 
million  grains  of  dust  which  have  filled  the  air; 
one  forgets  that  they  have  ever  been  there.  So 
It  is  wiu  domestie  and  family  life;  one  persists 
wSfully  in  only  seeing  its  Maatifal  mometits, 
and  in  passing  over,  in  not  noticing  at  all,  what 
are  less  beautiful,  or  indeed,  are  '  repulsive.' " 

"  All  depends  upon  which  are  the  predomi- 
nant," replied  he,  half  smiling  at  Sara's  simile. 
"Thus,  then,  if  it  be  more  frequently  disorderly 
than  orderly,  if  the  air  be  more  freqnentlv  filled 
with  dost  than  it  is  with  pure  and  fresh,  tnan  the 
devil  may  dwell  there,  but  not  II  I  know  very 
well  that  there  are  homes  enough  on  earth  where 
there  are  dast-filled  rooms,  but  that  must  be  the 
&iilt  of  the  inhabitants.  On  them  alone  depends 
the  condition  of  the  house ;  from  those  which 
may  not  unjustly  be  called  an  ante-room  of  hell, 
to  those  again  which,  spite  of  their  earthlv  im- 
perfections, spile  of  many  a  visitation  of  dnster 
and  dnsting-tnush,  yet  may  deserve  the  names  of 
courts  of  heaven.  And  where,  Sara,  where  in 
this  world  will  yon  find  an  existence  free  from 
earthly  dost  1  And  is  that  of  which  yon  com- 
plain so  bitterly  anything  else  than  the  earthly 
Aosk  which  encloses  every  mortal  ezistenne  of 
man  as  well  as  of  woman ;  it  is  the  soil  in  which 
the  plant  must  grow;  it  is  the  chrysalis  in  which 
the  larva  becomes  ripe  for  its  change  of  life  I 
Can  yon  actually  be  blind  to  that  higher  and  no- 
bler life  which  never  developes  itself  more  beau- 
tiAdl^  than  in  a  peaceful  home  t  Can  von  deny 
that  It  is  in  the  sphere  of  family  and  friendship 
where  man  lives  most  perfectly  and  best,  as  cit- 
izen of  an  earthly  and  of  a  heavenly  kingdom  1 
Can  von  deny  how  great  and  noble  is  the  efficar 
ey  of  woman  in  private  life,  be  she  married  or 


bgle,  ifshe  only  endeavonr — " 

"aW  ■—'  ■ 


»^  said  Sara,  interrnptinghim, "  the  sphere 
of  private  life  is  too  narrow  for  met  I  require  a 
larger  one,  in  order  to  breathe  freely  and  freshly." 

"  In  pure  affection,"  replied  the  Judge, "  in 
friendship,  and  in  the  exercise  of  kindness,  there 
is  la^  and  fresh  breathing  space;  the  air  of 
eternity  plays  through  it.  In  intellectual  devel- 
opment— and  the  very  highest  may  be  arrived  at 
in  private  life — the  whole  world  opens  itself  to 
the  eye  of  man,  and  infinite  treasures  are  offered 
to  his  soul,  more,  far  more,  than  he  can  ever  ap- 
mopriate  to  himselfl" 

■*  But  the  artist,"  aigoed  Sara, "  llie  artist  can- 


not form  himself  at  home — be  tnnst  try  himseU 
on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world.  Is  his  bent 
only  a  chimera,  my  father  t  And  are  those  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  present  the  highest  pleas- 
ures to  the  world  through  their  talents :  to  whom 
the  many  look  up  with  admiration  and  homage : 
around  whom  the  great,  and  the  beautiful,  and  , 
agreeable  collect  themselves,  are  they  fools  1 — 
are  ibey  blind  hunters  after  happinessi  Ah, 
what  lot  can  well  be  more  glorious  than  theirs! 
Oh,  m V  father,  I  am  young ;  I  feel  a  power  in 
myself  which  is  not  a  common  one — my  heart 
throbs  for  a  freer  and  more  beautiful  lifet  De- 
sire not  that  I  should  constrain  my  own  nature: 
desire  not  that  I  should  compress  my  beautiftu 
talents  into  a  sphere  which  has  no  charms  fbr 
me!" 

"  I  do  not  depreciate,  certainly,  the  profession 
of  the  arlist,"  replied  the  Judge,  "nor  the  value 
of  his  agency :  in  its  best  meaning,  his  is  as  no- 
ble as  any;  but  it  is  this  pure  bent,  this  no''; 
view  of  it,  which  impels  you,  which  animates 
joa  I  Sara,  examine  your  own  heart ;  it  is  van- 
ity and  selfish  ambition  which  impel  you.  It  is 
the  arrogance  of  your  eighteen  years,  and  some 
degree  of  talent,  which  make  you  overlook  all 
that  is  good  in  your  present  lot,  which  make  you 
disdain  to  mature  yourself  nobly  and  ind«^nd- 
ently  in  the  domestic  circle.  It  is  a  deep  mis- 
take, which  wilt  now  lead  you  to  an  act  blame- 
able  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  and  which 
blinds  you  to  the  dark  side  of  the  life  which  yon 
covet.  Nevertheless,  there  is  none  darker,  none 
in  which  the  changes  of  fortune  are  more  aepin* 
dent  on  miserable  accidents.  An  accident  may 
deprive  yon  of  your  beauty,  or  your  voice,  and 
with  these  you  lose  the  favotir  of  the  world  in 
which  ^ou  have  placed  your  happiness.  Be- 
sides this,  yon  will  not  always  continue  at  eigh- 
teen, Sara:  by  the  time  yon  are  thirty  all  vour 
glory  will  be  past,  and  then — then  what  willyoa 
nave  collected /or  the  remaining  half  of  life  1  Yon 
will  have  roited  for  a  short  time  in  order  then  to 
starve ;  since,  so  surely  as  I  stand  here,  with  this 
haughty  and  vain  disposition,  and  with  the  hus- 
band whom  yon  will  nave  chosen,  yon  will  come 
to  want ;  and  too  late,  you  will  look  back  in  your 
misery,  full  of  remorse,  to  the  virtue  and  to  the 
true  life  which  you  have  renoimced." 

Sara  was  silent,  she  was  shaken  by  the  words 
and  by  the  countenance  of  her  adopted  father. 

"And  how  perfectly  different  it  might  be  I" 
continued  he  with  warmth ;  "  how  beautiful,  bow 
full  of  blessing  might  not  your  life  and  vour  tal- 
ents be!  Sara!  I  have  loved  you  and  love  yoa 
still  like  my  own  dauj^ter — will  yon  not  listen 
to  me  as  to  a  father  T  Answer  me — ^have  yon 
had  to  give  up  anything  in  this  house,  which, 
with  any  show  of  reason,  yon  might  demand? 
and  have  we  spared  any  possible  care  for  your 
Vacation  or  your  accomplishments  1" 

«  No,"  replied  Sara,  "  all  have  been  kind,  veiy 
land  to  me." 

"Well,  then,"  exclaimed  the  Judge,  with  te- 
creasing  warmth  and  cordiality,  "  depend  upon 
your  mother,  and  me,  that  yon  will  have  no 
cause  of  complaint  I  am  not  without  propertv 
and  connexions.  I  will  spare  no  means  of  cul- 
tivating your  talents,  and  then  if  your  turn  for 
art  is  a  true  one,  when  it  has  been  cultivated  to 
its  utmost  it  shall  not  be  concealed  from  a  world 
which  can  enjoy  and  reward  it.  But  remain  un- 
der onr  protecUon,  and  do  not  cast  yrirsHi',  ln> 
experienced  as  yon  are,  on  a  world:  which  will 
only  lead  yon  more  astray.    Oo  not,  in  order  le 
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win  an  ideal  liberty,  give  your  Iiand  to  a  man  in- 
ferior to  you  in  accuiupii&liaienis;  to  a  man 
wiium  you  do  not  love,  and  wliom,  morally 
spealdug,  you  cannot  esteem.  Descend  into  your 
own  bean  and  see  its  error  while  there  is  yet 
time  to  retrieve  it,  before  you  are  erushed  by 
your  own  folly.  Do  not  Qy  from  affemionate 
careful  fnends — do  not  fly  from  the  paternal  roof 
in  blind  impatience  of  dis^reeables,  to  remove 
wliich  depends  perhaps  only  on  yoanieif  I  My 
cliild  I  I  have  not  taken  you  ander  my  roof  in 
order  that  yon  should  make  yourself  the  victim 
of  ruin  and  misfortune !  Pause,  Sara,  and  re- 
flect, I  pray  you,  1  conjure  you  I  make  not  your- 
self wretcbedl  When  1  look  yon  from  the  death- 
bed of  your  father,  I  threw  my  arms  around  you 
to  shield  you  from  the  winds  of  autumn — I  clasp 
them  over  again  around  you,  in  order  to  shield 
▼ou  from  far  more  dangerous  winds— Sara,  my 
child, 'fly  not  from  this  house  I" 

^a  trembled,  she  was  violently  agitated,  and 
leaned  her  head  with  indescribable  emotions 
against  her  adopted  father,  who  clasped  her  ten- 
derly to  his  bosom. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  say  whether  they  were  good 
or  bad  angels  who  triumphed  in  Sara,  as  she, 
after  a  moment  of  violent  mward  struggle,  push- 
ed ftom  her  the  paternal  friend  and  saia,  with 
averted  cotutenance,  "  U  is  in  vain,  my  deter- 
mination is  taken.  I  shall  become  the  wife  of 
Schwartz,  and  go  whei«  my  fate  leads  me  I" 

The  Judge  started  up,  stamped  on  the  floor, 
and  pale  with  anger  exclaimed,  with  flashing 
tjea,  "Obdurate  one!  since  neither  love  nor 
piByers  have  power  over  you,  you  most  listen  to 
another  mode  of  speech  t  I  have  the  right  of  a 
guardian  over  you,  and  I  forbid  this  unholy  mar- 
riage I  I  forbid  yon  to  leave  my  house  I  You 
hear  me,  and  you  shall  obey  1" 

Sara  stood  up  as  pale  as  death,  and  with  an 
insolent  expression  riveted  her  large  eyes  upon 
him,  vliile  be,  too,  fixed  his  upon  her  with  all 
the  force  of  his  peculiar  earnestness  and  deci- 
sion. It  seemed  as  if  each  would  look  the  other 
through ;  as  if  each  in  this  contest  would  mea- 
sure his  strength  against  the  other. 

Suddenly  ber  arms  were  flung  wildly  roimd 
his  neck,  a  burning  kiss  was  pressed  upon  his 
lips,  and  the  next  moment  she  was  out  of  the 
loom. 

EUiae  sat  in  her  boudoir.  She  still  wept  bitter 
taars.  It  was  twilight,  and  her  knees  were  sud- 
denly embraced,  and  her  hands  and  her  dress 
were  covered  with  kisses  and  with  tears.  When 
she  put  forth  her  hands  to  raise  tlie  one  who  em- 
braced her,  she  had  vanished.  "  Sara,  Sara  1 
where  are  you  1"  exclaimed  she,  full  of  anxiety. 

Petrea  came  down  (rom  her  chamber ;  she  met 
some  one,  who  embraced  her,  pressed  her  lips  to 
hit  forehead,  and  whispered,  ''forget  me  I" 
."Sara,  Sara!  where  are  yon  going  1"  ex- 
claimed she,  terrified  and  running  afler  her  to 
the  house  door. 

"Where  is  Sami"  inquired  the  Judge  vio- 
leiuly  alx>ve  in  the  chambers  of  his  daughters. 
"Where  is  Saral"  inquired  he  below  in  the 
library. 

"Ah  1"  exclaimed  Petrea,  who  now  rushed  in 
weeping,  "she  is  this  raomeni  gone  out— out  into 
the  street ;  she  almost  ran.  She  forbade  me  to 
kik^  ber.  Ah,  she  certainly  never  will  come 
back  again  I" 

"  The  devil  I"  said  the  Judge,  hastening  from 
the  room,  and  takiog  up  Us  bat,  went  out.  Far 
otCia  the  street  h^  saw  a  ffemaie  figure  which, 


with  only  a  haitdkerehief  thrown  over  her  head 
and  shoulders,  was  hastening  onward,  and  wira, 
in  spite  of  the  twilight,  be  recognised  to  be  Sara. 
He  hastened  aHer  her; — she  looked  round,  saw 
him,  and  fled.  Certain  now  that  he  was  not 
mistaken,  he  followed,  and  was  almost  near 
enough  to  take  hold  of  her,  when  she  suddenly 
turned  aside,  and  rushed  into  a  house — it  was 
that  of  Schwartz.  He  followed  with  the  quick- 
ness of  lightning;  followed  her  up  the  steps,  and 
was  just  laying  his  hand  on  ber,  when  she  van- 
ished throi^h  a  door.  The  next  moment  he  too 
opened  it,  and  saw  hei^— in  the  arms  of  Schwartz  t 

The  two  stood  together  embracing,  and  evi- 
dently prepared  to  defy  him.  He  stood  for  some 
moments  silent  before  them,  regarding  them  with 
an  indescribable  look  of  wrath,  contempt,  and 
sorrow.  He  looked  upon  the  pale  breathless 
Sara,  and  covered  his  eyes  with  ttis  hand:  the 
nen  moment,  however,  he  seemed  to  collect 
himself,  and  with  all  the  calm  and  respect  comr 
inanding  dignity  of  a  parent,  he  grasped  her  hand 
and  said,  "  You  now  follow  me  home.  On  Suit* 
day  the  banns  shall  be  proclaimed  I" 

Sara  followed.  She  took  his  arm,  and  with  a 
drtxiping  head,  and  without  a  word,  accompanied 
him  nome. 

All  there  was  disquiet  and  sonrow.  But  not- 
withstanding the  genisral  discontent  with  Sara 
and  her  marriage,  there  was  not  one  of  the  fami- 
ly who  did  not  busy  themselves  earnestly  in  her 
outfit.  Louise,  who  blamed  more  than  all  the 
rest,  gave  herself  most  trouble  about  it. 

Sara  behaved  as  if  she  never  oteerved  how 
everybody  was  working  for  her,  and  paasoi  her 
time  either  over  her  harip,or  solitary  in  her  own 
room.  Any  intercourse  with  the  members  of  th« 
family  seemed  to  have  become  painful  to  her, 
while  Petfea's  tenderness  and  tears  were  receiv- 
ed with  indiflbrence ;  nay,  even  with  sternness. 


CHAPTER  XX VL 

DCPARTVRI. 

Sara's  joyless  marriage  was  over ;  aad  th« 
hour  was  come  in  which  she  was  to  leave  that 
home  and  family  which  had  so  aflectionately  re- 
ceived her,  and  wuich  now  with  solicitude  and 
the  tenderest  care  provided  for  her  wants  in  her 
new  connexion. 

In  the  hourofseparation,  the  crust  of  ice  which 
had  hitherto  surrounded  ber  being  broke,  she 
sank,  weeping  violently,  at  the  feet  of  her  foster- 
parents. 

The  Judge  was  deeply  afTected:  "Yon  have 
had  your  own  will,  Sara,"  said  he,  in  a  firm  bn' 
mournful  voice,  "may  you  be  happy  I  Some 
few  warnings  I  have  given  you,  do  not  forget 
them ;  they  are  the  last  t  If  you  should  be  de- 
ceived in  tne  hopes  which  now  animate  yon— 
if  ^ou  should  bie  unfortunate — unfortnuate,  or 
criminal,  then  remember— then  remember,  Sara, 
that  here  you  have  father  and  mother,  and  sisters, 
who  will  receive  yon  with  open  arms ;  then  re- 
member that  you  nave  here  family  and  home  I" 

He  ceased :  drew  her  a  iit'le  aside,  took  her 
band,  and  pressed  a  bank-note  in  it.  "Take 
this,"  said  he,  tenderiy,  "  as  a  little  help  in  the 
hour  of  need.  No,  you  must  not  refuse  it  from 
your  foster-father.  Take  it  for  liis  love's  sake^ 
you  will  some  time  need  it  I" 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Judge  had  so  &r 
preserved  his  calnj^ess,  he  now  preyed  her  vio> 
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Jently  lo  bis  bieast:  kissed  her  brow  and  lips, 
while  his  tears  flowed  abandantly.  The  mother 
and  idsiefstoosorroanded  her  weeping.  At  that 
moment  the  door  opened,  and  Schwartz  entered. 

"  The  carriage  waits,"  said  he,  with  a  dark 
glance  on  tiie  moomfal  groap.  Sara  tore  her- 
self from  the  arms  which  woold  have  held  her 
fast,  and  roslied  oat  of  the  room. 

A  tew  seconds  more  and  the  tiarelllng  car- 
riage rolled  away. 

"  She  is  lost  1"  exclaimed  the  Judge  to  his  wife 
with  bitter  pain.  "  I  feel  it  in  mjsea  that  she  is 
lost  I  Her  death  wonld  hare  been  less  painfol 
to  me  than  this  marriage." 

For  maity  d«ys  he  continoed  silent  and  mel- 
vicboly. 


CHAPTEK  XXVIL 
Ltnu  aoEMi*. 

THEpastepJsode  bad  passed  throngh  the  house 
like  a  whirlwind.  Whenit  was  over  the  hearen 
eleaied  itself  anew,  and  they  wete  able  to  con- 
fess that  a  more  joyful  tranquillity  had  diffused 
itself  over  aU.  There  was  no  one  who  did  not 
think  of  Sara  with  ijrmpathy,  who  did  not  weep 
sometimes  at  her  violent  separation  from  the 
UmOg :  but  there  was  no  one.  with  the  exception 
of  tlM  Judge  and  Fetrea,  woo  did  not  feel  her 
absenee  to  be  a  secret  relief;  ibr  one  unquiet 
temper,  and  one  full  of  pretension,  can  disturb  a 
whole  nousehold,  and  make  the  mx>st  exquisite 
natnnU  gifts  of  no  account 

The  Adge  missed  a  daughter  from  the  belov- 
ed circle ;  missed  that  beanlifal,  richly-endowed 
girl,  and  cookUiot  think  of  her  future  prospects 
without  bitter  anxiety.  Fetrea  wept  tne  object 
of  her  vouthful  admiration  and  nomage,  but 
consoled  herself  with  the  romantic  plans  she 
formed  for  seeing  her  again,  in  all  of  which  she 
gave  to  henself  ue  province  of  guardian  angel, 
either  as  the  qneen  of  a  desert  island,  or  as  a 
warrior  bleeding  ibr  her,  or  as  a  disguised  per- 
aon  who  onloosaid  her  bonds  in  the  depths  of  a 
doascon  in  order  l«  pot  them  on  herself:  in  short, 
ia  all  possible  ways  in  the  world  except  the  pos- 
aibleipliie. 

Sara  wrote  soon  after  her  separation  from  her 
friends;  she  spoke  of  the  past  with  gratitude, 
and  of  the  future  with  hope.  The  letter  exhi- 
bited a  certain  decision  and  calmness — a  certain 
seriousness  which  diffused  through  the  family 
a  satisfactory  ease  of  mind  with  regard  to  her 
itatnre  fate.  Etise  was  ever  inclined  to  hope  for 
the  best,  and  yoon^  people  are  alwa^  opti- 
■isis:  the  Judge  said  notning  which  might  dis- 
tnrb  the  peace  of  bis  iamilv,  whilst  Louise  alone 
siiook  ha  head  and  sigbea. 

After  the  many  disturbing  drcnmstances 
which  had  lately  occurred  in  the  family,  all 
seemed  jtfw  to  long  after  repose,  and  the  ability 
to  eojo^B  (Hiieter  domestic  life.  Occupations 
of  all  kind,  those  simple,  but  cheerful  daughters 
of  weil-regnlated  life,  went  on  cheerfully  and 
eemfortably  under  the  eye  of  Louise.  There 
was  no  want  in  the  house  of  joyful  hours,  sun- 
lUae  of  every  kind,  and  entertainment  full  of 
iaieMSt.  The  newspapers  which  the  Judge 
look  in,  and  which  kept  the  family  au  amranl 
of  Ae  qoestions  of  the  day,  ftimished  materials 
Sm  mnoh  development  of  mind,  for  much  con- 
waiiiin  and  much  thought,  especially  among 
the  youns  people.    The  lather  had  great  plea- 


sure in  hearing  thus  their  brtarchaaiie  of  opK 
nion,  though  he  himself  seldom  mkigled  in  theit 
conveisation,  with  the  exception  of  now  and 
then  a  guiding  word. 

"  I  fancy  all  is  going  on  quite  light,"  said  ha 
joyfully  to  his  wife  one  day.  "The  cbikli«ft 
live  gaily  at  home,  and  are  preparing  tbeai- 
selves  for  life.  Indeed,  if  they  only  once  opea 
their  ejres  and  ears,  they  will  find  subjects 
enough  on  which  to  use  them;  aqd  will  be 
astoiushed  at  all  that  life  will  preMot  (hem 
with.  It  is  well  when  home  fmarahes  nourish- 
ment for  mind  as  well  as  heart  and  body.  I 
rejoice  too,  extremely,  over  our  new  hoose. 
Every  lana,  every  climate,  has  its  own  ad- 
vantages as  well  as  its  own  difficulties,  and  the 
economy  of  life  must  be  skilfblly  adjusted  if  it 
is  to  be  maintained  with  honour  and  advantage. 
Our  country,  which  compels  us  to  live  so  mack  . 
in  Uie  house,  seems  thereby  to  admonish  us  to  a 
more  concenttated,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
quiet  and  domestic  life,  oo  which  account  we 
needf  above  all  things,  comfortable  houses,  whi^ 
are  able  to  advance  and  advantage  soul  as  well 
as  body.  Thank  God !  I  fancv  oars  is  pret^ 
good  for  that  purpose,  and  in  tune  may  yet  be 
better;  the  children  too  look  happy:  Gabriele 
grows  now  evenr  day,  and  Louise  nas  grown 
over  all  ottr  heads  r 

The  young  people  were  vety  much  occupied 
with  plans  for  the  ibture.  Eva  and  Louise 
built  all  their  castles  in  the  air  together.  A 
great  intimacy  had  grown  Up  between  these 
two  sisters  since  they  were  alone  daring  the 
absence  of  the  others  at  Axelholm.  One  migHt' 
say  that  ever  since  that  evening,  when  they  sate 
together  eating  grapes  and  reading  a  nov«,  the 
seed  of  friendship  which  had  tong  been  sprout- 
ing in  their  hearts  shot  forth  thence  its  young 
leaves.  Their  castles  in  the  air  were  no  com- 
mon castles  of  romance,  they  had  for  their 
foundation  the  prosaic  but  beautiful  thou^i 
of  gaining  for  themselves  an  independent  live- 
lihood in  the  future — fbr  the  pa^ts  had  early 
taught  their  daughters  to  direct  their  minds  te 
this  object — and  hence  beaotiftil  establishments 
were  founded,  partly  for  friendship  and  par^ 
for  humanity:  for  yotmg  girb  are  always  great 
philanthropists. 

Jacobi  also  had  many  schemes  for  the  ftitnre 
of  himself  and  his  wife,  and  Louise  laany 
schemes  how  to  realize  them.  In  the  mean 
time  there  were  many  processes  about  kisses. 
Louise  wished  to  establish  a  taw  that  not  more 
than  three  a  day  shotild  be  allowed,  against 
which  Jacobi  protested  both  by  word  and  deed, 
on  which  occiisions  Gabiiele  alwajrs  ran  away 
hastily  and  indignantly. 

Fetrea  read  English  with  Louise,  arranged 
little  festivities  for  her  and  the  fhmily;  wept 
every  evening  over  Sara,  and  beat  her  inains 
every  rnqpiing  over  "the  Creation  of  the 
World,"  whilst  the  good  parents  watched  ever 
observantly  over  them  all. 

No  one,  however,  enjoyed  the  present  eirentit. 
stances  of  the  family  so  much  as  Henrlk.  After 
he  had  succeeded  in  inducing  his  sisters  to  tne 
more  lively  exercise,  he  devoted  himself  more 
exclusively  to  his  favonrite  studies,  history  and 
philosophv.  Often  he  took  his  book  and  wan- 
dered witn  it  whole  days  i#  the  country,  bat 
every  evening  at  seven  he  ptmctnally  joined 
the  nmily  circle,  and  was  there  the  merriest 
of  the  raeny. 

"  We  live  now  right  happOy,*  said  1    oae 
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erentaig  in  confidential  disconrse  with  his  mo- 
ther; "and  I,  for  my  pan,  nerer  enjoyed  life 
so  much.  I  feel  now  that  my  studies  wiU  really 
mend,  and  that  something  can  be  made  of  me. 
And  when  I  have  studied  for  a  whole  day,  and, 
that  not  fruitlessly  either,  and  then  come  of  an 
evening  to  you  and  my  sisters,  and  see  all  here 
60  friendly,  so  bright  and  cheerful,  lU'e  seems  so 
agreeable  1  I  feel  myself  so  happy,  and  almost 
wish  it  might  always  remain  as  it  is  now  I" 

"Ah,  yes  I"  answered  the  mother,  "if  we 
could  always  keep  you  with  us,  my  HenrikI 
Bat  I  know  that  won''t  do,  you  must  soon  leave 
US  again;  and  then,  when  you  have  finished 
your  studies,  you  must  have  your  own  house." 

"  And  then,  mother,  you  snail  come  to  me  1" 
This  had  been  years  before,  and  still  was  Hen- 
tik's  ^voiniie  theme,  and  the  mother  listened 
willingly  to  it. 

Several  poems  which  Henrik  wrote  about 
this  time  seemed  to  indicate  the  most  decided 
poMicai  talent,  and  gave  his  mother  and  sisters 
the  greatest  delight,  whilst  they  excited,  at  the 
same  time,  great  attention  among  the  friends 
of  the  iamily.  The  Judge  alone  looked  on 
gloomily. 

"You  will  spoil  him,"  exclaimed  he  one 
eroaing  to  his  wife  and  daughters,  "if  you 
make  him  fancy  that  he  is  something  extra- 
ordinary, before  he  is  in  any  thing  out  of  the 
common  way.  I  confess  that  his  poetizing  is 
very  much  against  my  wish.  When  one  is  a 
man,  one  should  have  something  much  more 
important  to  do  than  to  sigh,  and  sing  about 
(bis  and  that  future  life,  if  he  were  likely  to 
be  a  Thorild,*  or  any  other  of  our  greatest 
poets^— but  I  see  no  signs  of  thatl  and  this 
poetasterism,  this  literary  idleness,  which  per- 
petually either  lifts  yoimg. people  above  the 
clouds  or  places  them  under  the  earth,  so  that 
for  pure  cloud  and  dust  they  are  unable  to 
see  the  good  noble  gifts  of  actual  life— I  would 
the  devU  had  it  I  The  direction  which  Henrik 
is  now  taking  grieves  me  seriously.  I  had  re- 
joiced myseu  so  in  the  thought  of  his  being  a 
first-rate  miner — ia  his  being  instrumental  in 
tuning  to  good  account  our  mines,  our  woods 
and  streams,  those  noblest  foundations  of  Swe- 
den's wealth,  and  to  which  it  was  worth  while 
devoting  a  good  head;  and  now,  instead  of 
that,  he  hangs  his  on  one  side;  sits  with  a  pen 
in  Us  hand,  and  ihynies  'face'  and  'grace,' 
'  heart*  and  '  snarl .'  It  is  quite  contrary  to  my 
feelings  I  I  wish  Stemhok  would  :oms  here 
soon.  Now  there 's  a  fellow  1  he  will  turn  out 
something  first-rate  I  I  wish  he  were  coming 
soon ;  perhaps  he  might  influence  Henrik,  and 
and  induce  him  to  give  up  this  verse-making, 
which,  perhaps,  at  bottom,  is  only  vanity." 

Elise  and  the  daughters  were  silent.  For  a 
considerable  time  now,  Elise  had  accustomed 
herself  to  silence  when  her  husband  grumbled. 
But  often  —  whenever  it  was  necessary  —  she 
would  return  to  the  subject  of  his  discontent  at 
a  time  when  he  was  calm,  and  then  talk  it  over 
with  him;  and  this  line  of  tactics  succeeded  ad- 
mirably. She  made  use  of  them  on  the  present 
occasion. 

"  Ernst,"  said  she  to  him  in  the  evening,  "  it 

Sieves  me  that  you  are  so  displeased  with 
enrik's  poetical^ient  Ah  I  it  has  delighted 
me  so  much,  precisely  because  I  fancied  inat  it 
ii  real,  and  that  in  this  case  it  may  be  as  nsefiil 
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as  any  other  can  be.  Stiiri  never  will  en- 
courage any  thing  in  him  which  is  opposed  to 
your  wishes." 

"  My  Elise,"  returned  he  mildly,  "  manage 
this  aoair  according  to  your  own  convictions 
and  conscience.  It  is  very  probable  that  you 
are  right,  and  that  I  am  wrong.  All  that  I 
beseech  of  you  is,  that  yon  watch  over  yourself, 
in  order  that  affection  to  your  first-bom  may 
not  mislead  you  to  mistake  for  excellence  what 
is  only  mediocre,  and  his  little  attempts  for 
masterpieces.  Henrik  may  be,  if  he  can,  a  dis- 
tinguished poet  and  literary  man ;  but  he  must 
not  as  yet  imagine  himself  anything :  above  all 
things,  be  must  not  suppose  it  possible  to  be  a 
distinguished  man  in  any  profession  without 
preparing  himself  by  serious  labour,  and  with- 
out first  of  all  becoming  a  thinking  being.  If  he 
were  this,  I  promise  you  that  I  should  rejoice 
over  my  son,  let  him  be  what  profession  he 
would  —  a  worker  in  thought,  or  a  worker  in 
mountains.  And  for  this  very  reason  one  must 
be  careful  not  to  value  too  highly  these  poetical 
blossoms.  If  vanity  remains  in  him  his  never 
will  covet  serious  renown  in  any  thing." 

"  You  are  right,  Ernst,"  said  his  wife,  with  all 
the  cordiality  of  inward  conviction. 

Henrik  also  longed  earnestly  for  Sterohok's 
arrival  He  wished  to  show  him  his  work ;  he 
longed  to  measure  his  new  historical  and  phi- 
losophical knowledge  against  that  of  his  friend; 
he  longed,  in  one  word,  to  be  esteemed  by  him: 
for  Henrik's  gentle  and  afi°ectionate  nature  haa 
always  felt  itself  powerfully  attracted  by  the  eit- 
eigetic  and,  as  one  may  say,  metallic  nature  of 
the  other,  and  ever  since  the  years  of  their  boy- 
hood had  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  Stemhok 
been  the  goal  of  Henrik's  endeavours,  and  of 
his  warm,  although  till  now  unattainable,  wishes. 
Stemhok  had  hitherto  always  behaved  towards 
Henrik  with  a  certain  fnendly  indifierence, 
never  as  a  companion  and  friend. 

Stemhok  came.  He  was  received  by  the 
whole  family  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  but  by 
no  one  with  a  warmer  heart  than  Hennk. 

There  was  even  externally  the  greatest  dis- 
similarity between  these  two  young  men.  Hen- 
rik was  remarkable  for  extraordinary,  almost 
feminine,  beauty ;  his  figure  was  noble  butelen- 
der,  and  his  glance  glowing  though  somewhat 
dreamy,  Stemhok,  some  years  Henrik's  senior, 
had  beceme  early  a  man.  All -with  him  was 
muscular,  firm,  and  powerful ;  his  countenance 
was  intelligent  without  being  handsome,  and  a 
star,  as  it  were,  gleamed  in  his  clear,  decided 
eye ;  such  a  star  as  is  often  prophetic  of  fate,  and 
over  whose  path  forttmate  stars  keep  watch. 

Some  days  after  Stemhok's  arrival  Henrik  be- 
came greatly  changed.  He  had  become  quiet, 
and  there  was  an  air  of  depression  on  his  coun- 
tenance. Stemhok  now,  as  he  bad  alwavs  done, 
did  not  appear  unfriendly  to  Henrik,  but  still 
paid  little  attention  to  him.  He  <>cctMMcd  him- 
self very  bnsilv,  partly  with  ttying  cheRical  ex- 
periments with  Jacobi  and  the  ladies,  and  part- 
ly in  the  evening,  and  even  into  the  night,  in 
making  astronomical  observations  with  bis  ex- 
cellent telescope.  One  of  the  beaming  stars  to 
which  the  observations  of  the  young  astronomer 
were  industriously  directed,  was  called  afterward 
in  the  family  Stemhok's  star.  All  gathered 
themselves  around  the  interesting  and  well-in- 
formed young  man.  The  Judge  took  the  great- 
est delightln  his  coaveisation,  and  sMMtcd  m&m 
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4ns  laznily  more  dian  once  bis  pleasure  in  him, 
•Xul  the  aoaea  which  the  nation  itself  might  have 
of  him.  The  joaag  student  of  mining  was  a 
&rouriie  with  the  Judge  also,  because,  besides 
liisextnionliDarjr  knowledge,  he  behav^  always 
with  ibe  greatest  respect  towards  older  and  more 
experienced  persons. 

"  See,  Benjrik,"  said  his  father  to  him  one  day, 
afieracoorersation  with  Stembok,  "what  /call 
poet/y,  real  poetry,  it  is  this — to  tame  the  rivers, 
and  to  compel  the!ir  wild  falls  to  produce  wealth 
■mod  comfort,  while  woods  are  ulled  on  their 
haoka  and  eom-fields  cultivated ;  human  dwell- 
ings spring  np,  and  cheerful  activity  and  joyful 
voices  enliven  the  coontry.  Look  I  that  may  be 
■called  a  beautiful  creation  1" 

Henrik  was  silenL 

"  Bat,"  said  Gabriele,  with  all  her  natural  re- 
Anement, "  to  be  happy  in  these  homes,  they  most 
k*  able  10  nad  a  pieaoant  book  or  to  sing  a  beau- 
tifiil  isBg,  else  their  lives,  spite  of  all  th^  water- 
ftUs,  would  be  very  dry  i" 

Toe  Judge  smiled,  kissed  his  little  daughter, 
aad  tears  of  delight  filled  his  eyes. 

Hearik,  in  the  mean  time,  had  gone  into  an- 
other iDom,  aad  seated  himself  at  the  window. 
Has  mother  followed  him. 

"  How  do  you  feel,  my  Henrik  t"  said  she,  af- 
fectionately, gently  taking  away  the  hand  which 
shaded  his  eyes.  His  hand  was  concealing  his 
tears.  "  My  good,  good  youth  I"  exclaimed  she, 
ker  eyes  also  oveiiBowing  with  teara,  and  throw- 
ing ber  arms  around  him ;  "  Now  see !"  began 
•he  consolingly  "  you  should  not  distress  your- 
•clf  when  your  uther  speaks  in  a  somewhat  one- 
aided  manner.  You^  know  perfectly  well  how 
iafinitely  good  and  iust  he  is,  and  that  if  he  be 
«nly  once  oonvinced  of  the  genuineness  of  vour 
poetic  talent,  he  will  be  quite  contented.  Be  is 
«itly  now  afraid  of  your  stopping  short  in  medio- 
crity. He  would  be  pleasea  and  delighted  if  yon 
obtained  bofumr  in  your  own  peculiar  way. 

"Ah  1"  said  Henrik, "  if  I  only  knew  whether 
«r  ant  I  had  a  peculiar  way — a  peculiar  Toca- 
tiaa.  Bat  since  Stemhok  has  been  here,  and  I 
kave  talked  with  him,  everything,  both  extemal- 
W  and  interaally,  seems  altered.  Stemhok  has 
aoown  me  how  veiy  liute  I  know  of  what  I  sup- 
posed myself  to  know  a  gi«at  deal,  and  what 
liangling  my  work  is!  I  see  it  now  perfectly. 
and  it  disnesses  me.  How  strong-minded  and 
poweifial  Stemhok  is  I  I  wish  I  were  able  to  re- 
semble him  I  But  it  is  impossible,  I  feel  myself 
•oeh  a  mere  nothing  beside  him  I  And  yet,  when 
I  am  alone  either  with  my  books,  or  out  in  the 
fies  air  witli  the  trses,  the  rocks,  the  water<,  the 
winds  around  me,  and  with  heaven  above, 
thoughts  arise  in  me,  feelings  take  possession  of 
me,  nameless  sweet  feelings,  and  then  egres- 
sions and  words  speak  Jn  me  which  affect  me 
4ee»ly,.and  give^ae  inexpressible  delight;  then 
all  that  is  great  and  goodin  humanity  is  so  pies- 
em  withme;  then  I  have  a  Ibretaste.of  harmony 
i»ev««yai<ag,  of  Ood  in  everything ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  words  thronged  themiielves  to  my  lips 
to  sii^  fonb  the  gloriousness  of  what  I  perceive. 
In  such  momenta  I  feel  semething  great  within 
BM,  and  I  fency  that  my  songs  woold  find  an 
eehe  in  every  heart  Yes,  it  is  thus,  that  I  fi^ 
sometimes :  hot  when  I  see  Stemhok,  all  is  van- 
iahsd,  aad  I  feel  so  little,  so  poor,  I  am  compelled 
to  bdieve  that  I  am  a  dreamer  and  a  fool  1"  ' 

"  My  ga«d  yaalh,"said  the  mother, "  you  mis- 
4the)MHmelC  Yoorgiflsand  Stemhok^sareao 
diwimilar:  bat  if  yoa  employ  yoar  talents  with 
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sincerity  and  earnestness,  they  will  tn  their  torn 
bring  forth  fruit.  I  confess  to  you,  Henrik,  that 
it  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  my  most  lively  wishes 
that  one  of  my  children  might  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  fields  of  literature.  Literature  has 
furnished  to  me  my  most  beautiflil  eujoyments, 
and  in  my  younger  years  I  myself  was  not  with- 
out my  amnition  in  thi<  way.  I  see  in  you  my 
own  powers  more  richly  blossoming.  I  myself 
bloom  forth  in  them,  mr  Henrik,  and  in  my 
hopes  of  yon..  Ahl  mignt  I  live  to  the  day  in 
which  f  saw  yon  honoured  by  your  native  land : 
in  which  1  saw  your  fhther  proud  of  his  son,  ami 
I  myself  able  to  gla^iden  my  heart  with  the  fruit 
of  your  mind,  your  work — O  then  I  would  glad- 
ly die  I" 

Enthnsiastic  fire  flamed  in  HeurfltS  looks,  and 
on  his  cheeks,  as  while,  embracfiig  his  mother, 
he  said,  "  No,  yon  shall  liVe,jnotber,  to  be  hon- 
oured on  account  of  your  son.  He  promises  (hat 
you  shall  have  joy  in  him !" 

The  sunbeam  which  just  then  streamed  inta 
the  room  fell  upon  Henrirs  beautiful  hair,  which 
shone  like  gold.  The  mother  saw  it— saw  silenu 
ly  a  prophesying  in  it,  and  a  stmbright  smile  difr 
fasea  itself  over  ker  countenance. 


Petrea  read  the  "Magic  Ring."  She  ought 
properly  to  have  read  it  aloud  to  the  femiiy  cir- 
cle in  an  evening,  and  then  its  dangeroos  magic 
would  have  been  decreased ;  but  she  read  it  oe- 
forehand,  privately  to  herself  during  the  night, 
and  it  drewherinto  the  bewildering  magic  circle. 
She  thought  of  nothing,  dreamed  of  nothing,  l^t 
wonderful  adventures ;  wonderfully  beautiflil 
ladies,  and  wonderfully  brave  heroes  I  She  was 
herself  always  one  of  them,  worshipped  or  wor- 
shipping: now  combating,  cross  in  hand,  against 
witcnes  and  dragons;  now  wandering  in  dreamy 
moonlight  among  lUies  in  the  Lady  Minnetrost's 
castle.  It  seemed  as  if  the  chaotic  confusion  of 
Petrea's  brain  had  here  taken  shape  and  statures 
tuad  she  now  took  possession  with  redoubled 
met  of  the  phantasy  world,  which  once  befortL 
under  the  guile  of  the  wood-god,  had  carried 
away  her  childish  mind  and  conducted  her  into 
Iklse  tracks ;  and  it  was  so  even  now;  for  while 
she  moved  night  and  day  in  a  dream-world  in 
which  she  luxuriated  to  exultation,  in  magnifi- 
cent and  wonderfol  scenes,  in  which  she  herself 
always  played  a  part,  she  got  on  but  lamentably 
in  real  and  everyday  life.  The  head  in  whick 
so  many  splendid  pictures  and  grand  schemes 
were  agitating,  looked  generally  something  like 
a  .bundle  of  flax;  she  never  noticed  the  holes 
and  specks  in  her  dress,  nor  her  ragged  stock- 
ings and  trodden-down  snoes;  she  forgot  all  her 
linle,  everyday  business,  and  whatever  she  had 
in  her  hand,  she  either  lost  or  dropped. 

She  had  besides,  a  passion  for  cracking  al- 
monds. "  A  passion,"  Louise  said,  "  as  expen- 
sive as  it  was  noisy,  and  which  never  was 
stronger  than  when  she  went  about  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  magic  ring ;  and  that  perpettul 
crack,  crack,  which  was  heard  wherever  she 
went,  and  the  almond  shells  on  which  people 
trod,  or  which  hung  to  the  sleeve  of  whoever 
came  to  the  window,  wen  anything  but  agreea- 
ble." 

Whenever  Petrea  was  deserveOly  reprovsd 
or  admonished  for  these  things,  she  fell  out  of 
the  clouds,  or  rather  out  of  her  heaven,  4own  le 
the  earth,  which  seemed  to  her  scarcely  any- 
thing else  thaii  a  heap  of  nettles  and  brambles, 
and  yeiy  gladly  indeed  would  she  have  boog^ht 
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'with  ten  yean  of  hit  life,  one  year  of  the  magic 
power  of  the  "  Magic  Uing,"  together  with  beau- 
tj.  magic  charms,  power,  and  sucb-like  things, 
which  sbe  did  not  possess,  except  in  her  dreams. 

Petrea's  life  was  a  cleft  between  an  ideal  and 
a  real  world,  of  both  of  which  sbe  knew  nothing 
Iraly,  and  which  on  that  account  became  amal- 
gamated for  the  first  time  in  her  soul.  Rivers 
cf  tears  flowed  into  the  separating  gulf^  while 
she  now  complained  of  circumstances,  and  now 
of  her  owuself,  for  being  the  cause  of  what  sbe 
endured.  * 

It  was  at  this  time  that,  partly  at  the  wish  of 
the  parents,  and  partly  also  out  of  his  own  kind- 
heartedness,  Jacobi  began  seriously  to  occupy 
himself  with  Petrea;  and  he  occupied  her  miud 
in  such  a  manner  as  strengthened  and  practised 
her  thinking  powers,  whereby  the  fermentation 
ia  her  feelmgs  and  imagination  was  in  some 
measure  abated.  'All  this  was  indescribably 
beneficial  to  her,  and  it  would  have  been  still 

more  so  had  not  the  teacher  been  too bat 

we  will  leave  the  secret  to  future  years. 

The  Judge  received  one  day  a  large  letter  out 
of  Stockholm,  which,  alter  be  had  read,  he  si- 
lently laid  before  his  wife.  It  came  from  the 
highest  quarter,  contained  most  honourable  and 
flattering  praise  of  the  services  of  Judge  Frank, 
of  which  the  government  had  long  been  observ- 
ant, and  now  ofi°ered  him  elevation  to  the  high- 
est regal  court. 

When  Elise  had  finished  the  letter  she  looked 
op  inquiringly  to  her  husband,  who  stood  beside 
her.  ''  What  think  you  of  it,  Ernst  1"  asked  she, 
with  a  constrained  and  uneasy  glance. 

The  Judge  walked  more  quicKlyup  and  down 
the  room,  as  was  his  custom  when  any  thins  ex- 
cited him.  "  I  cannot  feel  indifferent,"  said  he ; 
"  I  am  affected  by  this  mark  of  confidence  in 
my  sovereign.  I  have  long  expected  this  oc- 
currence, but  I  feel,  1  see  that  I  cannot  leave  my 
present  sphere  of  operation.  My  activity  is 
suited  to  it ;  I  know  that  I  am  of  .wrvice  hei;|, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  Sheriff  gives  me  un- 
restrained power  to  work  according  to  my  ability 
and  views.  It  is  possible  that  he,  tn.stead  of  me, 
may  get  the  credit  of  the  good  which  is  done  in 
the  province;  but,  in  God's  name,  let  it  be  sol 
I  know  that  what  is  good  and  beneficial  is  aeto- 
ally  done,  and  that  is  enough ;  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  which  is  only  begun  which  must  be 
completed,  and  a  great  deal,  an  infinite  great 
deal  remains  yet  to  be  done.  I  cannot  leave  a 
half-finished  work — 1  cannot  and  1  will  not  I 
Chie  must  complete  one's  work,  else  it  is  good 
for  nothin|[  I  And  I  know  that  here  I  am-— but 
I  am  talking  only  of  myself.  Tell  me,  Elise, 
what  you  wish ;  what  you  would  like." 

"  Let  OS  remain  here  I"  said  Elise,  giving  her 
hand  to  her  husband,  and  seating  herself  beside 
Um.  "1  know  that  you  wonia  have  no  plea- 
sure in  a  higher  rank,  in  a  larger  income,  it  you 
on  that  account  must  leave  a  sphere  where  you 
feel  yourself  in  yonr  place,  and  where  yuu  can 
work  according  to  the  desire  of  yonr  own  heart, 
and  where  you  are  surrounded  by  persons  who 
esteem  and  love  you  !  No ;  let  us  remain  here  I" 

"  But  yon,  vou,  Elise,"  said  he,  "  speak  of 
yourself,  not  of  me." 

"  Yes,  you  I"  answered  she,  with  the  smile  of 
a  happy  heart,  "  that  is  not  so  easy  to  do— for 
you  see  all  that  belongs  to  the  one  is  so  inter- 
woven with  what  belongs  to  the  other.  But  I 
will  tell  yon  something  about  myseUl    I  looked 


at  myself  this  morning  in  the  glas»-nc  Mtirieal 
luok:>,  my  love  I  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
appeared  strong  and  healthy.  1  thought  of  yoo^ 
thuughi  how  good  and  kind  you  were,  and  how, 
whil»i  I  had  walked  by  your  side,  I  had  been 
.-tlreogthened  both  in  body  and  mind ;  how  I 
must  still  love  you  more  and  more,  and  bow  we 
had  become  happier  and  happier  together.  I 
thought  of  your  activity,  so  rich  in  blessing  both 
lor  bume  and  for  the  general  good ;  thought  on 
ihe  children,  how  healthy  and  good  they  are, 
and  bow  their  characters  have  unfolded  so  hap- 
pily under  our  hands.  I  thought  of  our  new 
nouse  which  you  have  built  so  comfortable  and 
convenient  tor  us  all,  and  just  then  the  sun 
shune  cheerfully  into  mv  little,  beloved  bondoii; 
and  1  felt  myself  so  fortanate  in  my  .lot  t  I 
(hanked  God  for  it  and  lor  you  I  I  would  will- 
ingly live  and  die  in  this  sphere — in  this  house. 
LiCl  us  then  remain  here." 

"  God  bless  you  for  these  woids,  Elise  I"  said 
be.  "  But  the  children :  the  children  I  Onr  de- 
cision will  influence  their  future;  we  must  al«> 
hear  what  they  have  got  to  say ;  we  must  lay 
the  matter  before  them :  not  that  I  fear  their  hav- 
ing, if  they  were  aware  of  our  mode  of  reason- 
ing, any  wish  different  to  ours,  but  at  all  events 
they  must  have  a  voice  in  the  business.  Com^ 
Elise  I  I  shall  have  no  rest  till  it  is  all  talked 
over,  and  decided." 

When  the  Judge  laid  the  affair  before  the  fiim- 
ily  council,  it  occasioned  a  great  surprise ;  on 
which  a  general  silence  ensued,  and  attractive 
visions  began  to  swarm  before  the  eyes  of  the 
young  people,  not  exactly  of  the  highest  Court 
of  Judicature,  but  of  the  seat  of  the  same— of  the 
Capital.  Louise  looked  almost  like  a  Counsel- 
lor of  Justice  herself  But  when  her  father  had 
made  known  hb  and  his  wife's  feelings  on  the 
subject,  he  read  in  their  teatfnl  eyes  gratitude 
for  the  confidence  he  had  placed  in  them,  and 
the  most  entire  acquiescence  with  his  wilL 

No  one  spoke, however,  till  "the  little  one" — 
the  fitther  nad  not  said  to  her,  "go  out  for  » 
while,  Gabriele  dear;"  "let  her  st^  with  us." 
he  said  on  the  contrary,  "she  is  a  prudent  littl* 
girl !"  No  one  spoke  till  Gabriele  threw  her 
arras  about  her  mother's  neck,  and  exclaimed, 
"Ah,  don't  let  us  go  away  bom  here — here  w» 
are  so  happy  I" 

This  exclamation  was  echoed  Wall. 

"  Well,  then,  here  we  remain,  in  God's  name  I* 
said  the  Judge,  rising  up  and  extending  his 
arms,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  towards  the  beloved 
circle.  "Here  we  remain,  children  I  But  this 
shall  not  prevent  your  seeing  Stockholm,  and 
enjoying  its  pleasures  I  1  thank  Ghxt,  my  chil- 
dren, that  you  are  happy  here ;  it  makes  me  s» 
too,  1  assure  yon  I" 

On  this  day.  for  the  fiist  time  for  long,  Leo- 
noie  dined  with  the  family.  Everybody  rejoiced 
on  that  account;  and  as  her  countenance  had  s 
brighter  and  more  kindly  expression  than  com- 
mon, everybody  thought  her  pretty.  Eva,  wh'o 
bad  directed  and  assisted  her  toilette,  rejoiced 
over  her  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 

"  Don't  yun  see,  Leonore,"  said  she,  pointing 
up  to  heaven,  where  light  blue  openings  were 
visible  between  clouds,  which  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  bad  poured  down  rain,  "don't 
you  see  it  is  clearing  up,  Leonore,  and  then  w» 
will  go  out  together  and  gather  flowers  and 
IhiiL''^  And  as  she  said  this  her  bltM  eye* 
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Beamed  villi  Undnets  and  the  enjoyment  of 

"Whmt,  in  all  the  worid,  are  these  doing 
liereT'  asked  Henrik,  as  be  saw  hi:i  mother's 
^oes  staoding  in  the  window,  in  the  pale  sun- 
shine i  "  \hty  ODgbt  to  be  warmed,  I  fancy,  and 
die  Sim  has  do  desire  to  come  oik  and  do  his 
doty.  No,  in  lliis  ease,  I  shall  ondeitake  to  be 
■on  I" 

"That  yon  are  to  me,  my  snmmer<:hild !" 
•ail  the  mother,  smiling  afieetionately  as  she 
■aw  Henrik  had  placed  her  shoes  imdei  his 
waistcoat,  to  warm  them  on  his  breast 

"  Cross  elements,  my  dear  Lontse  I"  exclaim- 
ed Jacobi,  "yet  it  will  be  rery  lovely  weather  I 
Sbookl  we  not  take  a  little  walk  1  You  come 
vith  OS.  Yon  look  most  charming — bat,  in 
keaven's  name,  not  in  the  Conit-preacber  1" 


PART  II. 

CHAPTER  L 

LBOVOBB  TO  >T*. 

"AiiD  an  yon  coming  bomel  Come  really 
kame  aoon,  dear  Era  ?  Ah !  I  am  so  happy,  so 
joyful  00  that  aecoont,  and  yet  a  little  anxioos : 
Dot  doot  mind  that ;  come,  only  come,  and  all 
win  be  riglit !  When  I  can  only  look  intc  yoor 
ayea,  I  feel  that  all  will  be  clear.  Yoor  good 
•yae!  Gabriele  and  I  call  them  'oar  Mae 
aoea.'  How  tong  it  is  that  I  have  not  seen  yon 
— 4wo  Umg  years!  I  cannot  conceive,  dear 
Eva,  bow  f  have  lived  so  long  without  seeing 

ri ;  bat  then  it  is  tme  that  we  have  not  been 
reality  separated.  I  have  accompanied  yon 
iato  the  great  world ;  I  have  been  with  you  to 
balls  and  concerts ;  I  have  enjoyed  with  yon 
yoor  pleaaores  and  the  homage  which  has  been 
•aid  to  yoa.  Ah !  what  joy  for  me  that  I  have 
teamed  to  love  yon !  Since  then  I  have  lived 
two-fold,  and  felt  myself  so  rich  in  yon !  And 
■ow  yoD  are  coming  back,  and  then,  shall  we  be 
aa  happy  as  before  f 

"  Forgive,  forgive  this  note  of  interrogation  ! 
Bat  sometimes  a  disquiet  overoomes  m«.  Yoo 
■peak  so  much  of  the  great  world,  of  joys,  and 
■ojnymenta,  which— it  is  not  in  home  to  afford 
joa.  And  yoor  grand  new  acquaintance — ah, 
Eva !  let  them  be  ever  so  agreeable  end  interest- 
ing, it  cannot  be  that  they  love  as  we  do,  as  I 

io !    And  then  thia  Major  R !    I  am  afraid 

of  him,  Eva.  It  appears  to  me  the  rooet  natnral 
thing  in  the  world  that  he  sbooM  tove  you,  bat 
—•h.  Eva !  h  grieves  me  that  yoa  should  feel 
•Dch  afllMnion  for  him.  My  dear,  good  Eva,  at- 
tach yourself  not  too  closely  to  bim  before—but 
I  distress  you,  and  that  I  will  oot  Come,  only 
eoroe  to  us ;  we  have  so  moch  to  say  to  you,  so 
■nieh  to  hear  from  you ! 

"  I  fancy  yoa  win  find  the  boose  yet  more 
agreeable  than  formerly ;  we  have  added  many 
httle  decorations  to  it.  Yoa  will  again  take 
breakfast  with  as— that  comforteble  meal,  and 
my  hest  beloved  time ;  and  tea  with  as— your 
bvourite  hour,  in  Which  we  were  assembled  for 
a  tneTy  evening,  and  weie  often  quite  wild. 
This  muming  [  took  out  your  breakfast-cup,  and 
kissnl  that  part  of  the  edge  on  which  the  gold 
was  won  oC 


"  We  will  again  read  books  together,  and  thhik 
about  and  talk  about  tbem  together.  We  wiB 
again  go  out  together  and  enjoy  all  the  fresh- 
ness and  quiet  of  the  woods.  And  would  it  not 
be  a  blessed  thing  to  wander  thus  calmly  throogh 
life,  endeavouring  to  improve  ooraelves,  and  to 
make  all  those  around  ns  happier;  to  admire 
the  works  of  God,  and  humbly  to  thank  Him  for 
aU  that  he  has  given  to  us  and  others !  Should 
we  not  then  have  lived  and  flourished  enoogh 
on  earth  1  Truly  I  know  that  a  life  quiet  as  this 
might  not  satisfy  every  one ;  neither  can  it  ao- 
cord  with  all  seasons  cif  life.  Storms  will  come ; 
even  I  have  had  my  time  of  unrest,  of  suffering, 
and  of  combat.  But,  thank  Ood  !  that  is  now 
pait,  and  the  sensibility  which  destroyed  my 
peace  is  now  become  as  a  light  to  my  path ;  it 
has  extended  my  world ;  it  has  made  me  better: 
and  now  that  I  no  longer  covet  to  enjoy  the 
greater  and  stronger  pleasures  of  life,  I  learn 
now,  each  passing  day,  to  prize  yet  higher  the 
treasures  which  surround  quiet  every-day  life. 
O,  no  one  can  be  happy  on  earth  till  be  has 
learned  the  worth  of  little  things,  and  to  attend 
to  them  !  When  once  he  has  learned  this,  he 
may  make  each  day  not  only  happy,  but  find  in 
it  cause  of  thankfulness.  Bat  he  must  have 
peace — Reace  both  within  himself  and  without 
himseif;  for  peaee  is  the  sun  in  which  every 
dewdrop  of  life  glitters  ! 

"  Would  that  I  could  but  call  back  peace  into 

a  heart  which but  I  must  prepare  you  for  ■ 

change,  for  a  great  void  in  the  bouse.  Yuu  wiH 
not  find  Petrea  here.  You  know  the  state  of 
things  which  so  much  distressed  me  for  soaae 
time.  It  would  not  do  to  let  it  go  on  any  fonger 
either  for  Louise  or  Jacobi's  sake,  or  yet  for  her 
own,  and  therefore  Petrea  most  go,  otherwise 
they  all  would  have  become  unhappy.  She  her- 
self saw  it ;  and  as  we  had  tidings  of  Jaoobi's 
speedy  arrival  here,  she  opened  her  heart  to  her 
parents.  It  was  noble  and  right  of  her,  and  they 
were  as  good  and  prudent  aa  ever;  and  now 
our  Ihther  is  gone  with  her  to  bis  friend  Bishop 
B.  May  God  preserve  her,  and  give  her  peace  ? 
I  shed  many  tears  over  her ;  but  I  hope  all  may 
turn  oat  well.  Her  lively  heart  baa  a  fresh- 
flowing  fountain  of  health  in  it ;  and  certainly 
her  residence  In  the  country,  which  she  likes  so 
much,  new  circomstanoea,  new  interests 

"  I  was  interrupted :  Jacobi  is  come !  It  is  » 
good  thing  that  Petrea  is  now  whiling  away  her 
time  in  the  shades  of  Fnmdal ;  good  for  her 
poor  heart,  and  good  too  for  the  betrothed  pair, 
who  otherwise  could  not  have  ventured  to  have 
been  happy  in  their  piesenoe.  But  now  tbef 
are  entirely  so. 

"  Now,  alter  six  years'  long  waiting,  sighing^ 
and  hoping,  Jacobi  aeea  himself  approaching  the 
goal  of  bia  wialies — marriage  and  a  parsonage ! 
And  the  person  who  helps  him  to  all  this,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  own  individual  deserts,  is  his 
beloved  patron  the  excellent  Excellence  D. 
Through  his  influence  two  important  landed" 
proprietors  in  the  parish  of  Great  T.  have  bees 
induced  to  give  their  votes  to  Jacobi,  who^ 
though  yet  yonng,  has  been  proposed  ;  and  tha» 
he  will  receive  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beao- 
tiful  livings  in  the  hisboprick,  and  Louise  wilt 
become  a  greatly  honoured  pastor's  wife — 'pre- 
vost's  wife'  she  herself  says  prophetiCHHy. 

"  The  only  but  in  this  happiness  is,  that  it  will 
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lemore  laoobi  and  Lottise  so  far  from  as.  Their 
highest  wish  had  been  to  obtain  the  rural  ap- 
pointment near  this  city  ;  and  thus  we  might,  in 
that  case,  have  maintained  our  family  unbrulien, 
even  though  liuuise  had  lelt  her  home ;  but-> 
'but,'  says  our  good,  sensible  'eldest,'  with  a 
sigh, '  all  things  cunnut  be  perfect  here  on  earth.' 
"The  day  of  nominattua  falls  early  in  the 
spring;  and  Jacobi,  who  must  enter  upon  his 
oiGoe  immediately  after  his  appointment,  wishes 
to  celebrate  his  marriage  at  Whitsuntide,  in  or- 
der that  he  Aiay  conduct  his  young  wife  into  his 
abepherd's  hut  along  flower  bestrewn-paths,  and 
by  the  song  of  the  lark.  Mrs.  Gunilla  jestingly 
beseeches  of  kim  not  to  become  too  nomadic 
however,  this  is  eertain,  that  no  living  being  has 
more  interost  about  cows  and  calves,  sheep  and 
poultry,  than  iKMiise. 

"The  future  married  couple  are  getting  their 
whole  household  in  order  beforehand ;  and  Oa- 
bfiele  heartily  amuses  herself  with  such  frag- 
nents  of  their  entertaioing  conTersation  as 
reach  her  ear,  while  they  sit  on  the  sofa  in  the 
libmy  talking  of  love  and  economy.  But  it  is 
aot  lalkiag  altne  that  they  do,  for  Jacobi's  heart 
ia  full  of  warm  human  love ;  and  as  to  him,  so 
has  our  father  imparted  to  ah  his  children  some- 
what of  his  love  fur  the  general  good,  although 
G^^ele  maintains  that  her  portion  thereof  is  as 
yet  very  small. 

"It  gives  m«  great  p)eaaure  to  see  the  be- 
trothed go  Mil  te  make  purohases,  and  then  to 
•ee  tbem  return  so  cordially  well  pleased  with 
all  they  have  bought.  Louise  discovers  soine- 
tfaiag  so  unsurpassably  exoallent  in  every  thing 
with  which  she  furnishes  herself,  whether  it  be 
an  eartbea  or  a  silver  vessel  When  I  loolc  at 
these  two,  like  a  pair  of  birds  carrying  together 
straws  to  their  nest,  and  twittering  over  Uiem,  1 
caanot  help  thiaking  that  it  must  be  a  greater 
piece  of  good  fortune  to  come  to  the  possession 
of  a  humbly  supplied  habitation  whtob  one  has 
fumiabsd  ooesell',  tbaa  to  that  of  a  great  and 
rich  one  for  which  other  people  have  cared. 
One  is,  io  the  first  place,  so  well  acquainted 
with,  so  on  tbee-and-thou  terms,  with  one's 
thtngs ;  aod'oertaioly  nobody  in  this  world  can 
be  more  so  than  lioaise  with  hers. 

"  We  are  all  of  us  now  working  most  actively 
for  the  wedding,  but  stiU  our  lather  does  not 
look  with  altogether  friendly  eyes  on  ao  ocua- 
MM  whieh  w£  withdraw  a  daughter  from^  his 
helovad  oirole.  Ue-woald  so  gladly  keep  us  all 
with  hia.  Apropos  I  we  have  »  scheme  for  him 
whieh  will' mahe  bint  bawr  in  his  old  age.  You 
renwober  theigieai  pieoe  of  buildiiig-Jaad  over- 
grown with  bushes,  wliiob  the  people  had  not 
iHiderataiidiag  aimugb  either  to  build  upon  «r  to 
give  up  to  us,  this  we  iatend — but  wa  will  talk 
about  it  mouth  to  mouth.  Petrea  has  infeoled 
MB  all,  svcD  "  our  eldest,"  with  her  d^ire  for 
freat  andsilaking* ;  and  then— truly  it  is  a  juy 
te  ha  able  to^  labour  Cor  the  happiness  of  those 
who  have  laboured  for  us  so  alfeotioaately  and 
uaweariedly. 
"  Now  sonetbing  about  friends  and  acquaiat- 


'  AH  Aiaads  aad  acquaiotanee  ask  much  after 
joa.  Mf.  Muoter  wrangles  because  you  do  not 
eons,  all  the  time  he  breakfasts  with  us  (gener- 
■Uj  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  mornings),  and 


while  be  abuses  onr  ruses,  out  nolwithstaadiog 
devours  a  great  quantity  of  them.  For  sume 
time  he  has  appeared  to  me  to  have  become 
more  amiable  than  formerly  ;  his  temper  ia 
milder,  his  heart  always  was  mild.  He  is  the 
friend  and  physician  of  all  the  poor.  A  short 
lime  ago  he  bought  a  little  villa,  a  mde  distant 
from  the  city ;  it  is  to  be  the  oomfort  «f  his  age, 
and  is  to  be  called  *  The  Old  Man's  Rose'— duiss 
not  that  sound  comfortable  1 

"  Anni-tte  P.  is  very  uirimppy  with  her  eoarse 
sister-in-law.  She  does  not  complain ;  but  look, 
complexion,  nay,  even  her  whole  being,  io^itsaw 
the  deepest  discontent  with  life;  we  must  at- 
tract her  to  OS,  and  eodeavaur  to  make  her  hap- 
pier. 

"  Here  comes  Gabriele,  and-  insists  open  It 
that  I  shoold  leave  some' room  for  her  scrawl 
A  bold  request !  But  then  who  says  no  to  hert 
Not  I,  and  therefore  I  must  make  a  short  ending. 

"  If  a  certain  Baron  Rutger  L.  be  introduc«l 
to  you  when  you  return,  do  not  imagine  that  he . 
is  deranged,  although  he  sometimes  seems  as  if 
he  were  so.  He  is  the  son  of  one  of  my  father's 
friends ;  and  as  he  is  to  be  educated  by  my 
father  for  a  civil  poet^  ha  is  boarded  in  our  fam- 
ily. Heisakindof  ■diam«a('in((e,'«ttdMq«ires 
polishing  in  mure  senses  thao  one ;  in  the  immi 
time  I  iancy  bis  wild  temper  is  in  a  fiur  way  of 
being  tamed.  One  word  from  our  laother  makes 
impression  upon  him ;  and  he  is  actoaUy  nore 
regardful  of  the  wigreeiuus  demeanour  of  our 
little  lady,  than  of  the  moral  preaching  of  our 
eldest.  He  is  just  nineteen.  Old  Brigitta  is 
quite  aficaid  of  him,  aad  will  hardly  trust  herself 
to  pass  him  lest  he  should  leap  over  her.  Ob, 
how  happy  she,  like  every  body  else,  will  be  te 
see  you  back  again !  she  fears  lest  you  should 
get  married,  and  stop  '  in  the  hole,'  as  she  colls 
Stockholm. 

"  Ueorik  will  remaiB  with  as  over  Christmas, 
but  you  most  come  and  help  to  enliven  him ;  he 
is  a«|t  so  joyous  as  formerly.  I  fancy  that  the 
nuauDderstanding  betweoa  him  and  Sternhok 
distresses  biia.  Ah !  why  would  not  these  two 
understand  one  another!  For  the  i«at,  many 
things  ate  bow  at  stake  for  Heorik ;  God  grant 
that  all  tnay  go.  well,  both  a«  bis  aoeount-  and 
uty  mother's ! 

"  We  shall  not  see  Petrea  again  till  after 
Louise'*  marriage.  When  shall  we  all  be  again 
all  together  at  home  1  Sarah  t  ah !  it  is  now 
above  four  years  sinee  we  heard  any  thing  -of 
her,  and  all  inquiry  aad  search  after  her  has 
beea  in  vain.  Pucbapa  she  lives 'no  toogerl  I 
have  wept  many  tears  over  her}  eh  I  if  she 
should  .return !  I  feet  that  we  should  he  hap- 
pier together  than  fannerty ;  there  was  nHMh 
that  was  good  and  SMible  in  her,  but  ebe  woe 
misled— I  tiear  uy  aaether's  light  steps,  «Bd  that 
predicts  that  she  has  soraetbing  food  for  joe — 

"  Ah  yes !  she  has !  she  hasa  letter  fcem  you 
my  Era!  You  canaot  fix  the  day  of  yoat  re- 
turn, aad  that  ia  very  sad — but  you  oome  sson ! 
You  love  Stoekholm ;  so  do  I  also ;  I  eeuld  «n- 
brace  Stockhohn  for  that  reasoa. 

"  I  am  new  at  the  very  edge  of  rajr  paper. 
Gabriele  has  bespoken  tbe  other  side.  I  iMve 
you  now,  in  order  to  write  to  her  who  left  us 
with  tears,  but  who,  as  I  cordially  hvpei-wiU  w- 
turn  to  us  with  smites." 
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I»  the  Mondng. 

"  I  eoold  not  write  last  evening,  and  am  now 
op  before  the  sun  in  order  to  tell  you  that  no- 
thing can  console  me  for  Fetrea's  absence,  ex- 
cepting your  return.  "We  are  all  of  us  terribly 
longing  alter  *  our  rose.'  I  know  very  well  who 
beside  joux  own  family  longs  for  tliia  same 
thing. 

"I  miMt  ten  yoa  that  a  little  friendship  has 
been  got  np  between  Mr.  Munter  and  me.  All 
thia  came  about  in  the  fields,  for  he  is  never 
paiticnlarly  polite  within  doors,  whilst  in  a  walk, 
the  beautiful  side  of  his  character  always  comes 
oat.  Petrea  and  I  have  taken  such  long  excor- 
aioaa  mth  him,  a*d  then  he  was  mild  and  live- 
ly; tbea  he  hntnniaod  mth  as,  told  of  the  natu- 
lai  ftmiiies  io  the  vegettUe  kingdom,  and  rela- 
ted the  particular  life  and  hiatory  of  many  plants. 
Do  yoa  know  it  is  tiie  moat  agreeable  thing  in 
the  world  to  ksow  something  of  all  this ;  oae 
feels  oneself  oo  such  familiar  terms  with  these 
vegeuUe  families.  Ah  I  how  often  when  I  feel 
thus  am  I  made  aware  how  indescribably  ricfa 
and  gktrioua  life  is  and  I  fancy  that  every  one 
mast  live  happily  on  earth  who  has  only  eyea 
aod  sense  awakened  to  all  that  is  glorious  tbare- 
in,  and  than  I  e«n  sing  like  a  bird  for  pure  life- 
enjoyment.  In'  the  mean  time  Mr.  Munter  and 
I  cultivate  flowers  in  the  house  quite  eethusias- 
tieaUy,  and  intend  at  Christmas  to  make  pres- 
C9ts  ei  both  red-and-wfaite  lilacs ;  but,  indeol,  I 
bave  afanost  a  mind  to  cry  that  the  noae  of  my 
Petraa  cannot  smell  theoL 

"  But  I  moat  come  to  an  end,  for  you  must 
know  that  occasionally  I  have  undertaken  to 
have  a  watchful  eye  over  the  breakfasUtable, 
and  therafere  I  go  now  to  hxA  after  it.  Berg- 
strom  has  fortunately  done  all  this,  so  that  I 
have  nothing  now  to  do ;  next  I  must  go  and 
kwk  after  my  moas-roae,  and  aae  whetheranew 
bad  has  yet  made  iu  appearance :  then  I  shall 
go  and  see  after  mamma ;  one^ncemnstlgive 
tbrouffa  the  window  to  the  leaves  in  the  garden, 
which  nod  a  farewell  to  me  before  they  fall  from 
tke  twigs ;  and  to  the  sun  also  which  now  rises 
bright  and  beaming,  moat  I  send  9  gtanoe — a 
beam  from  the  sun  of  my  eyes  and  out  of  the 
depth  of  my  thankful  heart ;  and  therefore  that 
I  may  be  able,  for  the  best  well  being  of  the 
community  to  attend  to  all  theae  important  mat- 
tors,  i  must  say  to  you,  farewell !  to  you  who 
are  so  dear  to  me." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

rSTMl  TO  LKONOia. 

From  the  Imt  in  D 

"It  is  evening,  and  my  father  is  gone  out  in 
order  to  make  arrangements  for  our  to-morrow's 
voyage.  I  am  alone :  the  mist  rises  thick  with- 
out, before  the  dirty  inn-windows ;  my  eyes  also 
are  misty ;  my  heart  is  heavy  and  full,  I  must 
converse  with  you. 

"O  Leonore!  the  bitter  step  has  thus  been 
taken — I  am  separated  from  my  own  family, 
fron>  my  o^n  home ;  and  not  soon  shall  I  see 
apiin  their  mild  glances,  or  hear  your  consoling 
voiac '  and  all  this — because  I  have  not  deserv- 
ed—because I  have  destroyed  the  peace  of  my 


home !  Yes,  Leonore !  in  vain  win  yon  endear- 
oar  to  excuse  me,  and  reconcile  me  with  my- 
self! I  know  that  I  am  criminal — that  I  have 
desired,  that  I  have  wished,  at  least,  for  a  mo- 
ment— oh,  I  would  now  press  the  hem  of  Lou- 
ise's garment  to  my  lips,  and  exclaim, '  Forgive, 
forgive !  I  have  passed  judgment  on  myself— I 
hare  banished  myself;  I  £^ — fly  in  order  no 
more  to  disturb  your  happiness  or  his !' 

"  I  was  a  cloud  in  their  heaven ;  what  shonld 
the  dond  do  there  ?  May  the  wind  disperse  it ! 
O  Leonore,  it  is  an  indescribably  bitter  feeling 
for  a  heart  which  burns  with  gratitude  to  be 
able  to  do  nothing  more  for  the  object  of  its 
love  than  to  keep  itself  at  a  distance,  to  make 
itself  into  nothing !  But  rather  that — ^rather  a 
million  times  hide  myself  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  than  give  sorrow  either  to  him  or  to  her ! 
Truly,  If  thereby  I  could  win  anything  for  theisi ; 
if  I  could  moulder  to  dust  like  a  grain  of  com, 
and  then  shoot  forth  fbr  them  into  plentiful 
blessing— that  would  be  sweet  and  precious, 
Leonore !  People  extol  all  those  who  are  able 
to  die  for  love,  for  honour,  for  rdigion,  for  high 
and  noble  ends,  and  wherefore  1  Because  it  ia, 
indeed,  a  mercy  from  God  to  be  able  so  to  die — 
it  is  life  in  death ! 

"  I  know  a  life  which  is  death — which,  endo^ 
red  through  long  clinging  years,  would  be  a  bar- 
<len  to  itself,  and  a  joy  to  no  one.  O  how  bit> 
ter !  Wherefore  must  the  craving  after  happi- 
neee,  after  enjoyment,  bum  like  an  eternal  thirst 
in  the  human  soul,  if  the  assuaging  fonntain, 

Tantalus  like 1 

"  Leonore,  my  eyes  bum,  my  head  aches,  and 
my  heart  is  wihlly  tempested !  I  am  not  good 
— I  am  not  submissive — my  soul  is  a  chaos — a 
little  earth  on  forehead  and  breaat,  that  might 
be  good  for  me. 

On  homi  Uu  Sttam-boat. 
"  Thanks,  Leonore,  thanks  for  your  pillow ;  it 
has  really  been  an  ear-comfort  for  me.*  Yes> 
terday  I  thought  that  I  was  in  the  direct  way  te 
become  iU.  I  shivered  ;  I  bunted  ;  my  heed 
ached  fearfuUy :  I  feit  as  if  tiwm  to  pieces.  But 
when  I  laid  my  head  upon  your  little  pillow, 
when  my  ear  rested  upon  the  delicate  cover 
which  you  had  ornamented  with  such  exquisite 
needlework,  then  it  seemed  to  me, as  if  your 
spirit  whispiMed  to  me  out  of  it ;  a  repose  came 
over  me ;  all  that  was  bad  vaniriied  so  quickly, 
so  wonderfully  I  I  slept  calmly ;  I  was  qoite 
astonished  when  they  woke  me  in  the  moming 
to  feel  that,  bodily,  I  was  quite  well,  and  meo- 
tally  like  one  cored.  All  this  has  been  done  by 
your  pillow,  Leonore. 

"  It  is  related  iu  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  that 
they  brought  the  sink  and  laid  them  in  the  w^ 
on  which  the  hnly  men  went,  that  at  least  their 
shadows  might  fall  upim  them,  and  make  them 
sound.  I  have  faith  in  the  power  of  such  • 
remedy ;  yes,  the  good,  the  My,  impart  som» 
what  of  their  life,  of  their  strength,  to  all  that 
belong  to  them  :  I  have  found  timt  to-night. 

"We  went  on  board.  The  'Sea-Witoh' 
thnndered  and  flew  over  the  sea.  I  knew  that 
she  conveyed  me  away  from  you  all,  and  lean-' 
ing  over  the  bulwarks  1  wept.  I  felt  then  a  pair 
of  arms  tenderly  and  gently  surrounding  rae — 
they  were  my  father'a !    He  wrapped  a  warm 


•  Poor  FatiM  Bikaa  K  Uttla  pan  han.    InSv>di>k,SiB' 
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doak  around  me,  and  leaning  on  his  breast,  I 
raised  my  head.  Tbe  morning  was  dear ;  wliiio 
flame-like  clouds  chased  by  the  morning  wind 
flew  across  tbe  deep  blue;  tbe  waves  beat 
foaming  against  the  vessel ;  green  meadows, 
aotamnally  beautiful  parks  extended  themselves 
on  either  side  of  us  ;  space  opened  itself.  I 
stood  with  my  face  turned  towards  the  wind 
and  space— let  the  sea-spray  wet  my  lips  and 
my  eyelids,  a  soft  shudder  passed  thruugb  me, 
and  I  felt  that  life  was  beautiful.  Yes,  in  the 
morning  hour,  filled  with  its  beaming-light,  in 
this  pure  (Vesh  wind,  I  felt  the  evil  demons  of 
my  soul  retreat,  and  disperse  themselves  like 
mist  and  vapour.  I  drank  in  tbe  morning  winds ; 
I  opened  my  heart  to  life;  I  might  also  have 
opened  my  arms  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  all  my  beloved  ones,  that  thus  I  might  have 
expreased  to  them  the  qniet  prediction  of  my 
heart,  that  love  to  them  will  heal  me,  will  afford 
me  strength  some  time  or  other  to  give  them 
joy. 

"  The  tecond  iay  m  board. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  whether  a  deep  heart- 
grief  would  resist  the  influence  of  a  long  voyage. 
There  is  something  wonderfully  strengthening, 
something  renovating  in  this  life — this  voyaging, 
this  fresh  wind.  It  chases  the  dust  from  the 
eyes  of  the  soul ;  one  sees  oneself  and  others 
more  accurately,  and  gets  removed  from  one's 
old  self.  One  journeys  in  order  to  stand  upon 
B  new  shore,  and  amid  new  connections.  One 
begins,  as  it  were,  anew. 

"  We  had  a  storm  yesterday,  and  with  tiie 
exception  of  my  father,  I  was  the  only  passen- 
ger who  remained  well,  and  on  this  accoubt  I 
could  help  the  sufferers.  It  is  true  it  was  not 
without  its  discomforts ;  it  is  true  that  I  reeled 
about  sometimes  with  a  glass  of  water,  and 
sometimes  with  a  glass  of  drops  in  the  hand ; 
but  I  sftw  many  a  langhable  scene — ^many  an 
odd  trait  of  human  nature.  I  laughed,  made 
my  own  remarks,  forgot  myself,  and  became 
friendly  with  all  mankind.  Certainly  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thiv  for  me  to  be  maidservant 
on  board  a  steamboat. 

"  Towards  evening,  tbe  storm,  as  well  within 
as  without  the  vessel,  abated  itself  I  sat  soli- 
tary on  deck  till  midnight.  The  waves  still 
foamed  around  the  agreeably -rocking  vessel; 
the  wind  whistled  in  tbe  rigging ;  and  the  full 
moon,  heralded  by  one  bright  little  star,  rose 
firom  tbe  sea,  and  diffused  her  mild  wondrous 
light  over  its  dark  expanse.  It  was  infinitely 
glorious !  Nameless  thoughts  and  feelings  arose 
in  me,  full  of  love  and  melancholy,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  elevating  and  strengthening ;  a 
certain  longing  after  that  for  which  I  knew  no 
name.    I  desired  I  knew  not  what. 

"  But  I  fear  and  know  that  which  I  do  not 
desire.  I  fear  the  qniet  measured  life  into 
which  I  am  about  again  to  enter — convention- 
alities, forms,  social  life,  all  this  cramps  my 
soul  together,  and  makes  it  inclined  to  excesses. 
Instead  of  sitting  in  select  society,  and  drinking 
tea  in '  high  life,'  would  I  rather  roam  about  tbe 
world  in  Viking  expeditions ;  rather  eat  locusts 
with  John  the  Baptist  in  tbe  wilderness,  and  go 
hither  and  thither  in  a  garment  of  camel's  hair ; 


and  after  all  such  apparel  as  this  most  be  «eiT 
convenient  in  comparison  with  our  patchwork 
toilette.  Manifold  are  the  changing  scones  of 
life,  and  bow  shall  I  find  my  way,  and  where 
shall  I  find  my  place  in  the  magic  circle  of  the 
world.  Forgive  me,  Leonore,  that  I  talk  so 
much  about  myself  Thou  gooid  one,  thou  bait 
spoiled  me  in  this  respect. 
"  We  reach  Fumdal  to-day  at  noon. 

fWnuIai. 

"  Here  are  we  on  land  ;  I  would  that  I  were 
at  sea !  I  come  even  now  from  tbe  company- 
room,  and  in  the  company-room  I  always  sufibr 
shipwreck.  An  evil  genius  always  makes  me 
say  or  do  something  there  unbecoming.  This 
evening  I  entangl^  the  reel  of  the  Bishop's 
iady,  and  told  a  stupid  anecdote  about  a  rdation 
of  hers.  I  wished  to  be  witty,  and  I  sncoeeded 
bedly,  as  I  always  do. 

"  They  are  very  neat  people  here.  Tbe  Biab- 
op  is  a  small,  pale  man/  with  something  angelis 
in  voice  and  expression,  but — he  will  not  have 
much  time  to  bestow  on  me ;  he  lives  in  his 
books  and  his  official  duties,  and  moreover,  he 
is  almost  always  in  the  city ;  and  bis  lady,  wfae 
remains  here  perpetnally,  has  very  delicate 
health ;  but  I  will  wait  upon  her,  and  read  akted 
to  her,  and  that  will  give  me  pleasure.  I  onljr 
nope  she  may  endure  me. 

"Both  husband  and  wife  were  amiable  to- 
wards my  father's  daughter,  but  I  very  well  be- 
lieve that  they  did  not  find  me  very  loveable. 
Intolerably  hot,  too,  was  their  detestable  com- 
pany-room, and  I  was  tanned  with  the  wind, 
and,  as  red  as  a  peony.  Such  things  as  these 
are  enough  to  make  one  a  little  desperate ;  and 
then  it  is  depressing,  everlastingly  to  displease 
exactly  where  one  wishes  most  to  please ! 

i*  *  *  *  * 

"I  have  unpacked  tbe  trunk  which  you  all 
ao  carefully  packed  for  me ;  and  now  new  and 
,  newly  repaired  articles  of  clothing  flew  into  my 
'  arms  one  after  another.    O  sisters !  it  was  yoa 
■  who  have  thus  brought  my  toilette 'in  order  foi 
I  the  whole  winter !    How  good  you  are !    I  reo- 
ognised  Louise's  band  again.   Oh,  I  must  weep, 
my  beloved,  ones  I — my  home  I 


c 


nwni  ft  pQlow,  ud  brongodt  whftt  ia  good  for  tho  ur ; 
w*  aioot  ataibt  tkia  into  KngliilL 


Some  day*  later. 

"The  pine-trees  rustic  cool  and  still.  I  have 
been  out; — mountains,  woods,  solitude  with  na- 
ture— ^glorious !  V 

"  0  LeoRore,  I  will  begin  a  new  life ;  I  will 
die  to  my  ancient  self,  to  vanity,  to  error,  to 
self-love.  Every  flattering  token  of  remem- 
brance— notes,  keepsakes — be  they  from  maa 
or  woman,  I  have  destroyed.  I  send  you  here- 
with a  little  sum  of  money,  which  I  received 
for  ornamental  matters  and  some  of  my  owa 
manufactures,  which  I  sold.  Buy  something 
with  it  which  will  give  pleasure  to  Louise  and 
Jacobi ;  but  do  not  let  them  sunnise,  I  earnest- 
ly beseech  you,  that  it  comes  from  Petrea.  If 
I  could  only  sell  myself  for  a  respectable  prioe, 
and  make  them  rich,  tiien 

"  I  shall  have  a  deal  of  time  for  myself  here, 
and  I  know  how  I  shall  employ  it.  I  will  go 
out  a  great  deal.  I  will  wander  through  wood 
and  field,  in  storm,  snow,  and  every  kind  of 
weather,  till  I  am,  at  least,  bodily  weary.  Per- 
haps then  it  may  be  calmer  in  the  soul  I  I  de- 
I  sire  no  longer  to  be  happy.    What  does  it  mat. 
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ler  If  one  is  not  bapfiy,  if  one  is  only  pare  and 
(ood  t    Were  the  probation-day  of  life  only  not 
ao  long !   Leonore,  my  good  angel,  pray  for  me  t 
"May  all  be  bappy! 

"  Greet  all  tenderly  from  yonr 

"  PlT«IA." 

**P.S. — ^My  nose  makes  its  compliments  to 
<iabriele,  and  goes  in  the  accompanying  pictare 
to  pay  ber  a  Tisit.  She  most  not  imagine  that 
I  am  cast  down.  I  send  also  a  little  ballad  oi 
romance ;  tbe  wood  sung  it  to  me  last  evening, 
and  every  barmonious  sonnd  which  life  in  my 
Mill  sings,  must  go  home.  OhowIloveyoualU" 


to  bum,  one  feels  one's  self  stiff  and  di8ineliii> 
ed.  Ah,  it  were  enough  to  make  one  (all  int« 
despair !" 

"  It  would  be  far  better,"  said  Lonise,  "  that 
such  people  went  to  sleep,  and  then  they  would 
get  rid  of  headache  and  heaviness." 

"  But,"  said  Henrik,  smiling,  "  that  is  a  sor- 
rowful remedy  according  to  my  notions.  It  is 
horrible  to  require  so  much  sleep.  How  can 
any  one  who  is  a  seven-sleeper  become  great! 
'  Lea  bomroes  puissans  veillent  et  veulent,"  says 
Balzac  with  reason,  and  because  my  miserable 
heavy  nature  requires  so  mach  sleep,  so  certain- 
ly shall  I  never  turn  out  great  in  any  way.  Be- 
sides, this  entranceraent,  this  glorification  proda> 
ces  such  wakeful  moments  in  the  soul,  that  one 
feels  poor  and  stripped  when  they  are  extin- 
guished. Ah !  I  can  very  well  comprehend  how 
so  many  make  use  of  external  excitement  to  re- 
call or  to  prolong  them,  and  that  they  endeavour 
through  the  fire  of  wine  to  wake  again  the  fire 
of  the  soul." 

"Then,"  said  Louise, "  you  comprehend  some- 
thing which  is  very  bad  and  irrational.  They 
are  precisely  such  excitements  as  these  that  we 
hare  to  thank  fur -their  being  so  many  miserable 
men,  and  so  many  drunkards  in  Sweden  that 
one  can  scarcely  venture  to  go  oat  in  tbe  streets 
for  them !" 

"  I  do  not  defend  it,  dear  Lonise,"  said  Hen- 
rik, gently  smiling  at  the  zeal  of  his  sister,  "  bat 
I  can  nnderstamf  it,  and  in  certain  cases  I  can 
excuse  it.  Life  is  often  fdt  to  be  so  heavy,  and 
the  moments  of  inspiration  give  a  fulness  to  ex- 
jstence ;  the^  are  like  lightning  flashes  out  of 
tbe  eternal  life !" 

"  And  so  they  certainly  are,"  said  Leonore, 
who  had  listened  attentively  to  her  brother,  and 
whose  mild  eyes  had  become  moist  by  his  words ; 
"  and  life  wiU  certainly,"  continued  she,  "  feel 
thus  clear,  thus  full,  when  we  shall  have  become 
ever  entirely  freed  from  the  chrysalis ;  not  from 
the  bonds  of  the  body  only,  but  of  the  soul  also; 
and  perhaps  these  moments  are  given  to  us  here 
on  eartb  to  allure  us  up  to  the  Father's  house, 
and  to  let  ns  feel  its  air."  * 

"A  beautiful  thought,  Leonore,"  said  her 
upon  me !    What  would  not  the  soul  aecont-  brother.    "Thus  these  gleams  of  light  are  truly 


l^HAPTER  in. 

A  OOirVBaSATIOK. 

4AC0BI  bad  left.  October  was  c<nne,  with  its 
•terms  and  its  long  twilight,  which  is  so  dark 
and  heavy  for  all  such  as  have  it  not  cheered  by 
Undly  glances  and  bright  thoughts. 

One  evening  as  Henrik  came  down  to  tea,  he 
was  observed  to  look  uncommonly  pale,  and  in 
Answer  to  tbe  in(]niry  of  his  sisters  as  to  the 
«aase,  he  replied  that  be  had  headache,  and  ad- 
ded half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  that  it  would  be 
'Very  beautiful  to  be  once  fireed  from  this  heavy 
l>ody — it  was  so  sadly  in  one's  way ! 

"  How  you  talk !"  said  Louise,  "  at  all  eventa 
tt  is  right  to  treat  it  well,  and  rationally ;  not  to 
go  sitting  up  all  night,  and  studying,  so  that  one 
has  headache  all  da^ !" 

"  Thank  your  majesty,  most  submissively,  for 
the  moral,"  said  Henrik ;  "  but  if  my  body  will 
not  serve  my  soul,  but  will  subject  it,  I  have  a 
very  great  desire  to  contend  with  it  and  to  quar- 
rel with  it." 

"  The  butterfly  becomes  matured  in  the  chrys- 
alis," said  Gabriele  smiling  sweetly,  while  she 
strewed  rose-leaves  upon  some  chrysalises 
which  were  to  sleep  through  tbe  winter  on  ber 
flower-stand. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  replied  Henrik ;  "  bat  bow  heavi- 
ly does  not  the  shell  press  down  upon  the  wings 
of  the  bntterfly.    Tbe  earthly  chrysalis  weighs 


|>iisb  1  How  cibld  it  not  lire  and  enjoy,  wers 
It  not  for  tbisi  In  certain  bright  momenta, 
what  do  we  not  feel  and  think  1  what  brilliant 
in  conception !  what  god-like  warmth  of  feeling 
in  the  heart !  One  could  press  tbe  whole  world 
to  one's  bosom  at  such  a  time,  seeing  with  a 
glance  through  all,  and  penetratihg  all  as  with 
fire !  0,  there  is,  then,  an  abundance,  a  clear- 
ness !    Yes,  if  our  Lord  himself  came  to  me  at 


revelations  of  our  inward-actual,  here-yet-en- 
aiaved  life.  Good  God !  how  glorious  that — but 
^  !  the  long,  long  moments  of  darkness,  what 
are  they  1" 

"Trials  of  patience,  times  of  preparation,"  re- 
plied Leonore,  tenderly  smiling.    "  Besides,  th» 
bright  moments  come  again  and  gloilden  ns  with . 
their  light,  and  that  so  much  tbe  more  nequvnt- 
iy,  the  farther  one  advances  in  perfection.    But 


such  a  moment,  I  shoukl  reach  forth  my  hand  to  one  must,  at  the  same  time,  learn  to  have  pa- 


tience with  one's  self,  Henrik,  and  here  in  this 
life  to  wait  for  one's  self" 

"  You  have  spoken  a  trne  word,  sister,  and  I 
must  kiss  your  hand  for  it,"  said  Henrik.  "  Ah, 
yes,  if— "• 

"Be  now  a  little  less  sensible  and  esthe- 
tic," exclaimed 'our  eldest,'  "and  come  here 
and  drink  a  cup  of  tea.  See  here,  Henrik,  a  cup 
of  strong  warm  tea  win  do  your  bead  good ;  but 
this  evening  and  to-morrow  morning  you  must 
take  a  table-spoonful  of  my  elixir." 

"  From  that  defend  us  all,  ye  good — Yi  rm- 

.       '  gnxia  earunma  tordla  !"  said  Henrik.     "  But, 

»hain,so  shortly  be&re^  the  very  heart  seemed  I  but  chaiming  Oabriele !  a  drop  of  port  wins  in 


him  and  say,  '  Good  day,  brother !' " 

"  Dear  Henrik,"  said  Louise,  somewhat  an- 
grily, "now  I -think  yon  do  not  rightly  Imow 
what  you  say." 

"  Yes,"  continued^  he,  without  appearing  to 
regard  the  interruption,  "  so  can  one  feel,  but 
only  for  a  moment ;  in  tbe  next,  the  chrysalia 
closes  heavily  again  its  earthly  .dust-mantle 
around  our  being,  and  we  are  stupified  snd  sleep, 
and  sink  deep  bekiw  that  which  we  so  lately 
were.  Then  one  sees  in  books  nothing  bitf 
printed  words,  and  in  one's  soul  one  finds  nei- 
fber  feeling  nor  thought,  snd  towards  man,  Ibr 
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THE  HOME;  OR, 


tbs  tea  wooldmalce  it  more  powerful,  witbont 
turning  me  into  one  of  those  miserable  beings 
of  whom  Louise  is  so  afraid.  Thanlia,  sister 
dear.  Fermex  lu  yeux,  0  Mahomet !"  and  with 
an  obeisance  before  Louise,  Henrik  conveyed  the 
cup  to  his  lips. 

Later  in  the  evening  Henrik  stood  in  one  of 
the  windows  looking,  out  into  the  moonlight. 
Leonore  went  up  to  him  and  looked  into  his  faoo 
with  that  mild,  humbly  questioning  glance  to 
which  the  heart  so  willingly  opened  itself,  and 
which  was  peculiar  to  her. 

"  You  are  so  pale,  Henrik,"  said  she,  di»- 
quieted. 

"  It  is  extraordinary,"  said  be,  half  laughing 
at  himself,  do  you  see,  Leonore,  bow  the  tops  or 
the  fir-trees  there  in  the  church-yard  lift  them- 
selves and  beckon  1  I  cannot  conceive  why,  but 
this  nodding  and  beckoning  distresses  me  won- 
derfully ;  I  feel  it  in  my  very  heart." 

"I^t  comes  naturally  enough,  Henrik,"  re- 
turned she,  "  because  yon  are  not  well.  Shall 
we  not  go  out  a  little !  it  is  such  a  lovely  moon- 
shine.   The  iresh  air  will  perhaps  do  you  good." 

"  Will  you  go  with  me,  Leonora  V  said  he. 
"Tes,  that  is  a  good  idea." 

Gabrisle  found  herself  rather  poorly,  and  call- 
ed her  brother  and  sister  Somojedes,  Lapland- 
ers, Esquimaux,  and  such  like,  who  would  go 
wandering  about  in  the  middle  of  a  winters 
night.  Nevertbelms,  these  two  went  forth  jest- 
ingly and  menrily  aim  in  arm. 

"  b  it  not  too  windy  for  yon  1"  asked  Henrik, 
wbile  he  endearooied  carefullj  to  shield  his  ait- 
ter  firom  the  wind. 

"The  wind  is  not  cold,"  replied  Leonore, 
"  and  it  is  particularly  charming  to  me  to  walk 
by  your  side.  While  it  roars  around  us,  and  while 
the  snow-fl^s  dance  about  in  the  moon-shine 
lOte  htUe  Kobolds." 

"  Nay,  you  feel  then  like  me !"  said  Henrik, 
"  With  you,  sisters,  I  am  ever  calm  and  happy ; 
but  1  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  now  for  sometime 
other  people  often  plague  and  irritate  me —  " 

"Ah,  Henrik,"  remarked  Leonore,  "is  not 
that  someway  your  own  fault  1" 

"  Are  you  thinking  of  Stembok,  Leonore  t" 
aakedbe. 

"  Yes." 

"  So  am  I,"  continued  he,  "  and  perhaps  you 
are  right ;  yes,  I  will  willingly  concede  that  I 
have  often  been  unjust  towards  him,  and  nnreft> 
•onably  violent,  but  he  has  excited  me  to  it. 
l^by  has  he  made  me  so  often  oppressively  feel 
his  BuperioritT— so  often  taken  away  from  me 
my  uwo  joy  in  my  own  endeavours,  and  almost 
always  treated  me  with  coldness  and  deprecia  • 
tion. 

Leonore  made  no  answer ;  the  moonlight  lit 
a  qoiet  tear  in  her  eye,  and  Henrik  continued 
With  increasing  violence — 

"  I  could  have  loved  him  so  much !  He  bad, 
through  the  originality  of  his  cha(acter,  his 
strength,  and  his  whole  individuality,  a  great 
influence,  a  great  power  ever  me ;  but  he  has 
misused  it;  he  has  treated  me  severely,  precise- 
ly in  the  instances  in  which  I  approached  him 
nearest  He  has  flung  from  him  the  devotion 
which  I  cherished  for  him.  I  will  tell  you  the 
whole  truth,  Leonore,  and  how  this  has  hap- 
pened between  us.  You  know  that  in  the  Uni- 
maity,  about  three  years  ago,  a  sort  of  literary  i 


society  of  young  men  gathered  themselves  about 
me.  Perhaps  they  esteemed  ray  literary  talent* 
too  highly,  and  might  mislead  me, — I  could  al- 
most believe  so  myself,  but  I  was  the  favourite 
in  the  day  in  the  circle  in  which  my  life  moved ; 
perhaps  on  that  account  I  became  presumptuous; 
perhaps  a  tone  of  pretension  betrayed  iisetf  in 
me,  and  a  false,  one-sided  direction  was  visible 
in  the  poems  which  I  then  published ;  neverthe- 
less, these  poems  made  some  little  noise  in  the 
world.  Shortly,  however,  after  their  appear- 
once^  a  criticism  on  them  came  out,  which  made 
a  yet  greater  noise,  on  account  of  its  power,  its 
severity,  and  also  its  sdtirical  wit.  Its  acii- 
mony  spared  neither  ray  worth  nor  ray  charac- 
ter 9s  a  poet,  and  it  produced  almost  universally 
a  re-action  against  me.  It  appeared  ya  me  se- 
vere and  one-sided  ;  and  evet  now,  at  this  mo-  ' 
ment,  it  appears  to  me  not  otherwise,  altboogb 
I  can  now  see  its  justice  much  better  than  at 
the  time, 

"  The  anonymous  author  of  the  critique  upon- 
me  was  Stemhok,  and  he  did  not  in  the  slight* 
est  deny  it.  He  considered  it  as  being  mucb 
less  directed  against  me  personally,  than  against 
the  increasing  influence  of  the  party  of  which  I 
was  a  sort  of  chief.    Even  before  this  I  had  be- 

fm  to  withdraw  myself  from  his  power,  which 
always  felt  to  be  oppressive ;  and  this  new 
blow  did  not,  by  any  means,  tend  to  reunite  us. 
His -severe  criticism  had  made  me  observant  of 
my  faults ;  but  yet  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  have  produced  any  other  eflbct  than  pain, 
had  I  not  at  this  time  returned  home  to  you ; 
and  at  home,  throngfa  the  beneficial  influence  ot 
my  own  family,  a  new  strength  and  a  purer  di- 
rection had  b^n  aroused  in  me.  That  was  the 
time  in  which  my  fitther,  with  indescribable 
goodness,  and  in  complot  with  you  all,  sold  the 
half  o(  his  library  to  furnish  me  with  the  means- 
of  foreign  travel.  Yes,  you  have  called  forth  a 
new  being  in  me ;  and  all  my  poems,  and  all  my 
writings,  are  now  designed  to  prove  to  you  that 
I  am  not  unworthy  of  you.  Ah,  yes !  I  love  yoa 
warmly  and  deeply — but  it  is  all  over  with  Ster- 
hok ;  the  love  which  I  cherished  for  him  faas- 
changed  itself  into  bitterness." 

"  Ah,  Henrik,  Henrik,  do  not  let  it  be  so !". 
said  Leonore.  "  Stemhok  is  indeed  a  noble,  a 
good  man,  even  if,  at  the  same  time,  too  severe. 
But  really  he  loves  you  as  well  as  we,  but  you 
two  will  not  understand  one  another ;  and  Hen- 
rik, the  last  time  you  were  really  unjust  to  him. 
— you  seemed  as  if  you  could  hardly  bear  him." 

"  I  hardly  can,  Leonore,"  said  he.  "  It  is  S 
feeling  stronger  than  myself.  I  don't  know 
what  evil  spirit  it  is  which  now,  for  seme  time, 
has  set  itself  firmly  in  my  heart ;  but  there  it  is- 
stpadfastly  rooted ;  and  if  I  am  ayare  only  of 
Sternhok's  presence,  it  is  as  if  a  sharp  sword 
passed  through  me— -before  him  ,my  heart  con- 
tracts itself;  and  if  he  only  touch  me,  I  feel  a» 
if  burning  lead  went  through  my  veins." 

"Henrik!  dearest  Henrik!"  exclaimed  Leo- 
nore with  pain,  "it  is  really  terribte!  Abl 
make  only  the  attempt  with  yourself;  conquer 
your  feelingi,  and  extend  the  band  of  reconcilia- 
tion to  him." 

"  It  is  too  late  for  that,  Leonore,"  said  Hen- 
rik. "Yes,  if  it  were  necessary  for  him,  it 
would  be  easy ;  but  what  does  he  trouble  hint- 
self  about  me  t    He  never  loved  me,  and  never 
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esteemed  either  my  efibrts  or  my  ahility.  And 
perhaps  it  may  be  with  some  justice  that  he 
does  Dot  think  so  very  highly  of  my  talents. 
"What  have  I  done  t  And  sometimes  it  s^ms 
to  me,  even  in  the  future,  that  I  never  shall  do 
any  thing  great ;  that  my  powers  are  limited, 
and  that  my  spring-time  is  past  Stemhok's, 
on  the  contrary,  is  yet  to  come ;  be  belongs  to 
that  class  which  mounts  slowly,  but  on  that  ac- 
count all  the  more  steadily.  I  see  now,  much 
better  than  I  did  formerly,  how  far  he  stands 
beyond  me,  and  how  much  higher  he  will  rise 
— and  this  knowledge  is  martyrdom  tome." 

"  But  wherefore,"  pleaded  Leonore,  "  these 
dark  thoughts  and  feelings,  dear  Henrick,  when 
your  future  appears  fuller  of  hope  Iban  ever  be- 
fore 1  Your  beautiful  poetry ;  your  prize  essay, 
wbk:h  is  certain  to  bring  you  honour  i  the  pros- 
pect of  an  advantageous  post,  a  sphere  of  action 
which  win  be  dear  to  you — all  this,  which  in  a 
few  months  will  so  animate  your  heart — why 
has  it  at  this  time  so  lost  its  power  over  you  1" 
"I  cannot  tell,"  replied  he;  "but  for  some 
time  oov  I  have  been,  and  am  much  changed ; 
I  have  no  ^itb  in  my  ^ood  fortune ;  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  all  my  beautiful  hopes  will  vanish  like 
a  dream." 

"  And  even  if  it  were  so,"  said  Leonore  ques- 
tioningly,  with  humility  and  tenderness,  "  could 
you  not  find  happiness  and  peace  at  home  ;  in 
the  oocapatwn  of  your  beloved  studies ;  in  the 
life  with  Oh  who  lore  yea  mMy,  and  for  rou 
ewBMkel" 

Kenrik  pnnei  hit  siater*!  ann  to  hia  sida, 
Wtt  answered  nothing ;  and  a  violent  passing 
gust  of  wind  compelled  him  to  stand  stiU  for  a 
moment. 

"  Horrrible  weather !"  aaid  he,  wrapping  bis 
cloak  round  bis  sister  at  the  same  time. 

"  But  this  is  your  favourite  weather,"  remark- 
ed she  jestingly. 

"  W(U„  yoa  should  say,"  returned  he ;  "  now 
I  do  not  like  it,  perhaps  because  it  produces  a 
feeling  in  m*  which  distresses  me."  With  these 
words  he  took  bis  sister's  hand  and  laid  it  on 
his  heart.  Hia  heart  beat  wildly  and  strongly ; 
its  beating  was  almost  audible, 

"Heavens!"  exclaimed  Leonore  alarmed, 
"  Henrik,  what  is  this  7— is  it  often  thus  t" 

"  Only  occasionally ;— I  have  had  it  now  for 
•ome  time,"  replied  he ;  "  but  don't  be  uneasy 
on  this  account ;  and,  above  all  things,  say  no- 
thing to  iny  mother  or  Gabriele  about  it.  I  have 
qioken  with  Monter  on  the  subject ;  be  has  pre- 
•cribed  foi"  me,  and  does  not  think  it  of  much 
consequence.  To-day  I  have  bad  it  without  in- 
termission, and  perbap^  I  am  from  that  cause 
somewhat  hypochroDdriacal.  Forgive  me,  dear 
Leonore,  that  I  have  teased  you  about  it.  I  am 
much  better  and  livelier  now;  this  litlle  walk 
has  done  me  good, — if  you  only  don't  get  cold, 
Leonore,  or  yon  would  certainly  be  punished,  or 
at  all  events  be  threatened  with  Louise's  elixir. 
But  does  there  not  drive  a  travelling  carriage 
towards  our  door,  exactly  as  if  it  would  stop 
there?  Can  it  be  Eva t  The  carriage  stops- 
it  ia  certainly  Eva !" 

"  Eva  !  Eva  !"  exclaimed  Leonore,  with  cor- 
dial delight ;  and  both  brother  and  sister  ran  so 
qaickly  to  the  gate  that  she  was  received  into 
their  anna  aa  abe  diamouoted  from  the  carriage. 


FAMILY  CARES  AND  FAMILY  JOYS, 

CHAPTER  XXVm. 


Ahono  the  agreeable  circnmstances  whicit 
occur  in  a  happy  home,  may  certainly  be  reck- 
oned the  return  to  its  bosom  of  one  of  its  belov- 
ed members.  So  returns  the  bee  to  the  safe 
hive  with  her  harvest  of  honey,  after  her  flight 
abroad  over  the  meadows  of  the  earth.  How 
much  is  there  not  mutual^y  to  relate,  to  hear,  to 
see,  and  to  enjoy !  Every  cloud  in  the  heaven 
ofhome  vanishes  then,  all  is  sunshine  and  joy ; 
and- it  must  be  bad  indeed,  if 'they  do  not  find 
one  another  lovelier  and  improved,  since  every 
thing  goes  on  right  here,  every  advancing  foot- 
step in  life  must  tend  in  a  certain  manner  to  im- 
pn>vemenL 

Bright,  indeed,  did  Eva's  return  make  the 
hours  of  sunshine  in  the  Prank  fjimfly  !  Th» 
mutual  love  which  demonstrated  itself  in  em- 
braces, smiles,  tears,  laughter,  sweet  words  of 
greeting,  and  a  thousand  tokens  of  joy  and  ten- 
derness, made  the  first  hours  vanish  in  a  lively 
intoxication,  and  then,  when  all  had  beconv 
quieter  and  they  looked  nearer  about  them,  aD 
looks  and  thoughts  gathei«d  themselves  atfll 
about  Eva  with  rapture ;  ber  beauty  seemed 
now  in  its  full  bloom,  and  a  captivating  HR» 
seemed  to  prevail  in  her  looks,  in  her  beha- 
viour, in  her  every  motion,  which  hitherto  had- 
n«t  been  seen.  Her  dress  of  the  moat  modem 
faahioD,  a  certain  derdopement  and  at;  le  nbaiit 
her,  a  bewitchiag  eaae  of  manner,  aD  evteoetf 
the  elegant  eirele*  of  the  capitM,  and  Mterted 
their  magic  over  her  fHenda  and  diarmed  them 
an,  but  especially  Oabriele,  who  followed  her 
beaotifW  sister  with  beaming  lodks. 

BergstrSm  gave  way  to  his  feelings  hi  tha 
kitchen  and  exclaimed,  "Mamselle  Eva  ia  qntta 
divine !"  Never  had  the  blond  Ulla  so  entire^ 
agreed  with  hiiit  before. 

Leonore  was  the  only  one  who  regarded  Eva 
with  a  tender,  yet  at  the  same  time  troubled 
eye.  She  saw  a  something  worldly  in  Eva'a 
exterior  demeanour,  which  was  a  presage  to  ber 
that  a  great  and  not  happy  change  bad  taken 
place  in  her  behrved  sister.  Nor  was  It  long  be- 
fore Leonore's  foreboding  proved  itself  to  ba 
right.  Eva  had  not  be«i  many  hours  in  tha 
house  before  it  was  plainly  visible  that  domestio 
affairs  had  bnt  little  interest  for  her,  and  that 
parents  and  femily  and  friends  were  not  ta  ber 
all  that  they  had  been  before. 

Eva's  sonl  was  entirely  occupied  by  one  ob- 
ject, which  laid  claim  to  all  her  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  this  was  Major  R—— .  His  hand- 
some person,  his  brilliant  talents;  his  amiabiK- 
ty,  his  love ;  the  parties  in  which  she  had  met 
him,  the  balls  in  whiob  she  bad  danced  witti 
him ;  the  occasions  on  which  they  had  played  . 
parts  together^— in  short,  all  the  romantic  nn- 
foldings  of  their  connexion,  were  the  piotnrea 
which  now  alone  lived  in  her  heart,  and  danoed 
around  ber  fancy,  now  heated  by  worldly  happi- 
ness. 

1'be  grave  expicseion  of  her  Ihfber's  eomita- 
nant»,  as  he  heard  her  first  mention  the  Major^ 
prevented  her  during  tliis  first  evening  firom  re* 
peating  his  name. 

Bnt  when  afterwards  she  was  alone  with  har 
sistem,  when  the  sweet  boor  of  talk  came,  whiab 
between  dear  friends,  on  snch  ooeasions,  geaaa 
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ally  extends  itself  from  night  till  morning,  Eva 
gare  free  coarse  to  all  with  which  her  soal  was 
filled,  and  related  to  her  sisters  at  large  her  ro- 
mance of  the  last  year,  in  which  several  rival 

lovers  figured,  but  of  which  Major  R was 

the  hero.  Nor  was  it  witboat  self-satisfaction 
that  Eva  represented  herself  as  the  worshipped 
and  conquering  heroine  amid  a  crowd  of  rival 
ladies.  Her  soul  was  so  occupied  hy  all  these 
circumstances;,  her  mind  was  so  excited,  that 
ahe  did  not  ol»erve  the  embarrassment  of  her 
sisters  during  her  relation ;  she  saw  neither 
their  disquiet,  their  constrained  smiles,  nor  their 
occasionally  depressed  looks. 

Nor  was  it  till  when,  with  eyes  beaming  with 

joy,  she  confided  to  them  that  Major  R 

iroold  soon  come  to  the  city,  where  he  had  rela- 
tives ;  that  he  would  spend  the  Christmas  with 
'them,  and  then  ask  her  hand  from  her  parents, 
that  the  veil  fell  from  her  eyes.  Louise  ex- 
pressed herself  strongly  against  Migor  R , 

wondered  at  her  sister,  and  lamented  that  she 
could  endure  such  a  num;  it  was  not,  she 
•aid,  what  she  had  expected  from  her.  Eva, 
very  much  wounded,  defended  the  Major  with 
warmth,  and  talked  of  intolerance  and  prejudice. 
In  consequence  of  this,  Louise's  indignation 
vna  increased;  Gabriele  began  to  weep,  and 
Louise  bore  her  company ;  she  seemed  to  look 
qpon  Eva  as  on  one  lost.  Leonore  was  calm- 
er ;  she  spske  not  one  word  which  could  wound 
her  sister,  but  sighed  deeply,  and  looked  with 
(uiet  grief  upon  the  beloved  but  misguided  sis- 
ter; and  then  seeing  what  a  tragical  turn  the 
conversation  was  taking,  said,  with  all  that  ex- 
pression of  calm  sincerity'so  peculiarly  her  own : 
■  "  Do  not  let  us  this  evening  speak  farther  on 
this  subject ;  do  not  let  us  disturb  our  joy.  We 
bave  now  Eva  with  us  at  home,  and  shall  have 
time  enough  to  talk  and  to  think— and  then  all 
will  be  cleared  np.  Is  it  not  quite  for  the  best 
that  we  sleep  on  this  affair  1  Eva  must  be  weary 
after  her  journey,  and  '  our  blue-eyed  one'  must 
not  weep  on  this  first  evening." 

Leonore's  advice  was  taken,  and  with  a  mu- 
tual 'forgive,'  Louise,  Eva,  and  Gabriele  em- 
brace and  separate  for  the  night  Leonore  was 
happy  to  be  alone  with  Eva,  and  listened  undis- 
turbedly through  the  whole  night  to  her  rela- 
tions.   The  g(rad  Leonore ! 

Major  Victor  R.  was  universally  known  as 
«ne  of  those  who  make  sport  with  female  hearts, 
and  Judge  Frank  regarded  sport  of  this  kind  with 
a  severity  very  uncommon  among  his  sex,  espe- 
cially where,  as  was  the  case  in  this  instance, 
selfishness,  and  not  thoughtlessness,  led  to  it. 
The  M^or,  ten  years  before  this  time,  had  mar- 
tied  a  young  and  rich  girl  connected  with  the 
Judge's  family ;  and  the  only  fault  of  the  young 
wife,  then  sixteen,  had  been  that  of  loving  her 
boalHind  too  tenderly — nay,  even  in  adoring  one 
who  repaid  her  love  with  relentless  severity  and 
fiiithlessness,  under  which  the  poor  Amelia 
drooped,  and,  in  the  second  year  of  her  marriage, 
died ;  but  not  without  having  bequeathed  to  the 
nnworthy  husband  all  the  property  over  which 
she  had  any  oontrol. 

These  were  the  very  means  by  which  R.  now 
was  enabled  to  pursue  his  brilliant  and  reckless 
career.  He  bad  been  several  times  betrothed, 
but  had  broken  off  the  affair  again  without  the 
•mallest  regard  to  the  reputation  or  to  the  fed- 
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ings  of  the  giri,  npon  whom,  by  this  means,  ta 
had  cast  a  stain — nay,  indeied,  he  secretly  re- 
gar\}ed  it  as  an  honour  to  himself  to  make  such 
victims,  and  to  cause  hearts  to  bleed  for  him^ 
that  cooled  the  burning  thirst  of  his  self-love. 

The  worid  did  justice  to  bis  agreeable  and 
splendid  talents ;  but  the  noble  of  his  own  sex, 
as  well  as  of  the  other,  esteemed  him  but  very 
lightly,  inasmuch  as  they  considered  him  a  per-> 
son  without  true  worth.  The  thoughts  of  a 
union  between  this  man  and  his  bdoved  daugh- 
ter occasioned  a  storm  in  the  bosom  of  tha 
Judge. 

Such  was  the  information  regarding  the  man 
whom  she  loved  that  met  Eva  on  her  return 
home.  Everybody  was  nnonimoosly  against 
him.  What  Eva  spoke  in  his  excuse  produced 
no  effect ;  what  she  said  of  his  true  and  deep 
devotion  to  her,  evidently  nobody  credited ;  and 
over  her  own  love,  which  had  made  the  world 
so  beautiful,  which  had  produced  the  most  de- 
licious feelings  in  her  breast,  and  had  opened  to 
her  a  heaven  of  happiness,  people  mourned  and 
wept,  and  regarded  as  a  misfortune.  Wounded 
to  the  inmost  of  her  soul,  Eva  drew  herself  back, 
as  it  were,  from  her  own  fiunily,  and  accused 
them  to  herself  of  selfishness  and  unreasonable- 
ness. Louise,  perhaps,  deserved  somewhat  of 
this  reproach ;  nut  Leonore  was  pnre,  pore  as 
the  angel  of  heaven ;  still  Leonore  mourned 
over  Eva's  love,  and  on  that  account  Eva  closed 
her  heart  against  her  also. 

The  variance,  which  in  consisquence  of  all  this 
existed  between  Eva  and  her  Ikmily,  became 
only  yet  greater  when  Major  R.  arrived,  shorUy 
after  her,  at  the  city.  He  was  a  tall .  handsome 
man,  of  perhaps  five-and-thirty ;  of  a  haughty, 
but  somewhat  trifling  exterior ;  his  countenance 
was  gay  and  blooming,  and  his  look  clear  and 
bold.  Great  practice  in  the  world,  and  an  inim- 
itable ease  and  confidence,  gave  to  bis  demean- 
our and  conversation  that  irresistible  power 
which  these  qualities  exercise  so  greatly  in  so- 
ciety. 

On  his  visit  to  the  Franks,  the  Judge  and  be 
exchanged  some  glances,  in  which  ooth  read 
that  neither  could  endnre  the  other.  The  Ma- 
jor, however,  let  nothing  of  all  this  be  seen,  was 
perfectly  candid  and  gay ;  and  while  he  direct- 
ed bis  conversation  especially  to  Elise,  spoke 
scarcely  one  word  to  Eva,  though  he  looked 
much  at  her.  After  the  first  stiff  salutation,  the 
Judge  went  again  into  his  study,  for  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  this  man  was  painful  to  him.  Leo- 
nore was  polite,  nay,  almost  friendly  to  him,  for 
she  would  willingly  have  loved  one  whom  Eva 
loved.  Assessor  Munter  was  present  during 
this  visit ;  but  when  he  had  seen,  for  a  few  min- 
utes, the  glances  which  the  Major  cast  upon 
Eva,  and  their  magic  influence  over  her,  and 
had  observed  and  had  read  her  whole  heart  in  a 
timfd  glance  which  she  raised  to  her  beloved,  he 
withdrew  silently  and  hastily. 

The  Major  came  bat  seldom  to  the  house,  for 
the  eye  of  the  Judge  appeared  to  have  the  power 
of  keeping  him  at  a  distance :  on  the  contrary, 
he  managed  it  so  that  he  saw  her  aUnost  daily 
out  of  the  house.  He  met  her  when  she  went 
out,  and  accompanied  her  home  from  church. 
Invitations  came;  sledging-parties  and  balls 
were  arranged ;  and  Eva,  who  formeriy  was  •« 
wen  {deased  with  hone,  who  had  often  given  ny 
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die  plpasHr«8  or  tlie  world  for  the  domeatie 
erening  circle,  Era  appeared  to  &id  nothing 
BOW  [leasing  at  home,  appeared  only  to  be  able 
to  live  in  those  circles  and  those  pleasures  in 
"Which  Major  R.  shone,  and  where  she  conld  see 
lierseU  distinguished  by  him.  Precisely  there- 
fitre  on  aeeount  of  theae  rencontres  of  the  two, 
the  famOy  went  aa  little  as  possible  into  society. 
Still,  notwithstanding  all  this.  Era's  wishes  upon 
the  whole  were  faroured.  Leonoro  accompa- 
nied her  faithfully  wherever  she  wished.  The 
Judge  was  gloomy  and  disturbed  in  temper; 
the  mother  was  mUd  and  accommodating ;  and 
as  to  Eva,  she  was  in  a  high  degree  sensitive ; 
wfaSst  whatever  ooneemed  her  love,  or  seemed 
to  oppose  her  wishes  in  the  slightest  desree, 
brought  her  to  tears  and  hysterical  sobs,  and  her 
Mends  became  ever  more  and  more  aware  how 
violent  and  exdnsive  her  love  was  to  Major  R. 
The  mere  glimpse  of  him,  the  sound  of  his  steps, 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  shook  her  whole  frame. 
All  earlier  afiectiooate  relationships  had  lost 
tfiair  power  over  her  heart. 

It  not  anfreqnently  happens  that  people, 
whether  it  arises  firom  physical  or  moral  causes, 
feeeome  wonderfully  unlike  themselves.  Irrita- 
bility, violence  indiscretion,  and  unkindness, 
aoddenly  reveal  themselves  in  a  hitherto  gentle 
and  amiable  character,  and  as  if  by  a  magio- 
Ittroke,  a  beautiful  fbrm  has  been  transformed 
into  a  witch.  It  requires  a  ^reat  deal,  under  such 
circamstancea,  to  keep  friends  warm  and  iin- 
alianged.  A  great  demand  of  goodness,  a  great 
demand  of  clearness  of  vision,  is  made  from  any 
one  when,  under  these  circumstances,  he  is  re- 
hired to  remain  true  in  the  same  love,  to  perse- 
vere in  the  same  faith,  to  wait  patiently  for  the 
tune  when  the  magic  shall  lose  its  power,  when 
the  changed  one  shall  come  back  again ;  and  yet 
he,  all  the  time,  be  able  only  to  present  himself 
by  quiet  prayers,  mild  looks,  and  affectionate 
care !  I  say  great  purity  of  vition,  because  the 
true  friend  never  loses  sight  of  the  heavenly 
image  of  his  friend;  but  ees  it  through  every 
veil  of  casualty,  even  when  it  is  concealed  from 
all,  nay  even  from,  the  faulty  one's  self !  He  has 
ftith  in  it ;  he  k>vea  it ;  he  lives  for  it,  and  says, 
"  Wait .'  have  patience !  it  will  go  over,  and  then 
he  (or  she)  comes  back  again  !"  And  whoever 
Ins  such  a  friend,  comes  back  indeed ! 

So  stood  the  quiet,  affectionate  Leonore,  on 
the  side  of  her  altered  sister. 

All  this  time  Henrik  was  beneficial  to  his 
whole  feinily,  and  appeared  to  have  regained  all 
his  former  amiable  animation,  in  order  therewith 
to  scare  every  disturbing  sensation  from  the 
bosom  of  home.  He  accompanied  his  family, 
more  than  he  had  ever  done  before,  into  society, 
and  had  alway  a  watchful  eye  on  bis  sister  and 
the  Major. 

Before  long  the  Major  declared  himself,  and 
asked  for  Eva's  hand.  Her  parents  had  prepared 
themselves  for  this  event,  and  bad  decided  oi) 
their  line  of  conduct.  They  intended  not  to 
nake  their  child  unhappy  hy  a  decided  negative 
to  the  wishes  of  her  heart ;  but  they  had  deter- 
mined to  demand  a  year  of  trial  both  from  her 
and  her  lover,  during  which  time  they  should 
Aave  no  intercourse  with  each  other,  <hould  ex- 
change no  letters,  and  should  consia^  them- 
-aelves  as  free  from  every  mutual  obligation  ;  and 
«hat  then  again  after  thia  interval  of  time,  if  tb«y 


two,  the  Major  and  Eva,  still  wished  it,  tha 
qnestion  of  their  union  might  again  be  brought 
forward.  This  middle  path  had  been  proponed 
by  Elise,  who,  through  a  progressively  inward, 
and  more  perfect  fulfilment  of  duties,  had4lb- 
quired  an  ever-increasing  power  over  her  hus- 
band, and  thus  induced  hhn  to  accede  to  it,  at 
the  same  time  that  she  endeavoured  to  infiise 
into  him  the  hope  which  she  herself  cherished, 
namely,  either  that  Eva,  daring  the  time  of  pro- 
bation, would  discover  the  nnworthineas  of  the 
Major,  and  won  over  by  the  wishes  and  the  ten- 
derness of  her  famUy,  would  conquer  her  love, 
or  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Major,  ennobled  by 
love  and  constant  to  her,  would  become  worthy 
of  her.  It  was  one  of  the  favourite  axioms  of 
the  Jndge,  that  every  man  had  the  power  of  im- 
proving himself,  and  he  willmgly  conceded  that 
for  this  end  there  existed  no  more  powerM 
means  than  a  virtuous  k>ve. 

The  Judge  now  talked  energetically  yet  ten- 
derly with  his  daughter ;  explaining  clearly  to 
her  the  terms  of  this  connexion,  without  con- 
cealing fh)m  her  bow  bitter  to  him  had  been,  and 
still  was,  the  thought  of  this  nnion,  and  appeal- 
ed to  her  own  sense  and  reason  whether  too 
much  had  been  required  in  this  prescribed  tima 
of  trial. 

Eva  shed  many  tears ;  hot  deeply  affbcted  by 
the  goodness  of  her  parents,  consented  to  their 
wishes,  and  promised,  though  not  without  pain, 
to  fulfil  them.  The  Judge  wrote  to  the  Major, 
who  had  made  his  dedaration  by  letter,  a  candid 
and  noble,  but  by  no  means  sugared,  answer ; 
wherein  he  required  from  him,  as  a  man  of  hon- 
our, that  he  should  by  no  means  whatever  induce 
Eva  to  swerve  from  the  promises  which  she  bad 
made  to  her  parents,  and  by  this  means  disturb 
her  hitherto  so  happy  connexion  with  her  own 
family.  This  letter,  which  the  father  allowed 
his  daughter  to  read,  and  which  occasioned  her 
fresh  tears,  whilst  she  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  to  remove  expressions  which  she 
considered  too  severe,  but  which  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, considered  too  mild,  was  dispatched  th« 
same  day,  and  all  was  again  quieter. 

Probably  Eva  would  strictly  have  adhered  to 
the  wishes  of  her  parents,  which  they  endea- 
voured to  make  pleasant  to  her  by  much  kind- 
ness, had  not  a  letter  from  the  Major  been  con- 
veyed to  her  on  the  next  evening,  which  qaita 
excited  and  unhinged  her  again.  He  complain- 
ed violently  therein  of  her  father's  unreasonable- 
ness, injustice,  and  tyranny ;  and  spoke,  in  tha 
most  passionate  terms,  of  his  love,  of  Us  un- 
bounded sufferings,  and  of  his  despair.  Tha 
consequence  of  this  letter  was,  that  Eva  was  iU 
— but  more  so,  however,  in  mind  than  body — 
and  that  she  demanded  to  have  an  interview  with 
Assessor  Munter. 

The  friend  and  physician  of  the  house  oama 
immediately  to  her. 

"  Do  you  love  me  1"  was  Eva's  first  qnestioa 
when  they  were  alone. 

"Do  I  love  you,  Eval"  answered  he,  and 
looking  at  her  with  an  expression  of  eye  which 
must  have  moved  any  heart  to  tenderness  that 
had  been  otherwise  occupied  than  hers  was. 

"If  you  love  me,  if  you  desire  that  I  should 
not  be  really  ill,"  continued  Eva,  speaking  with 
quickness  and  great  warmth,  "  you  must  convey 
this  letter  to  M^or  R.,  and  bring  his  answer  baok 
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into  mj  tiands.  My  fiitber  ia  aet  againat  bim, 
eveiybody  ia  aet  againat  him ;  aobod;  knows  him 
aa  well  as  I  do !  I  am  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
will  drive  me  to  despair,  if  yuu  have  not  com- 
p4PaioD  on/me !  But  yea  must  be  my  friend  in 
Mcret — ^You  will  not  1  If  you  love  me  you  must 
take  this  letter  and 

"  Desire  all  things  from  me,  Eva,"  interrupted 
he,  "  but  not  this  !  and  precisely  be<:auseyou  are 
■0  dear  to  me.  Thio.  man  in  fact  is  not  worthy 
of  you  ;  he  does  not  deserve  — — 

"  Not  a  word  about  him !"  interrupted  Eva, 
with  warmth  :  "  I  know  him  better  than  you  aU 
—I  alone  know  him ;  hut  you  all  are  hia  enemies, 
»tti  enemiea  to  my  happineaa.  Once  again  I  pray 
you — pray  you  with  tears  I  la  it  then  so  much 
that  I  deaire  from  youl  My  benefactor,  my 
fiiend,  will  you  not  grant  thia  prayer  of  your 
E»ar 

"  Let  me  apeak  with  your  lather,"  aaid  be. 

"  On  this  subiiect  1  No,  no !  impossible !"  ex- 
claimed ahe. 

"  Theot  Era,  I  muat  refuse  your  prayer.  It 
givea  me  more  pain  than  I  can  express  to  refuse 
ywi  anything  in  this  world  ;  but  I  will  not  stain 
my  hand  in  this  affair.  I  will  not  be  a  means 
of  your  aohappinesa.    Farewell !" 

"  Stop,"  cried  Eva,  "  and  hear  me !  What  is 
it  that  you  fear  for  me  t" 

"Everything  from  a  man  of  R.'8  character." 

"You  mi.i^ho  him,  and  you  mistake  me," 
rattmedabe. 

*■  I  know  bin,  and  I  knoii  yon,"  eaidhe^  "and 
OQ  that  acGODBt  I  woald  laibei  go  inU  lire 
than  convey  letters  between  him  and  you.  Thia 
is  my  last  word." 

"  Tou  will  not !"  exclaimed  ahe ;  "  then  you 
tOve  me  not,  and  I  have  not  a  friend  in  this 
world !" 

"  Eva,  Eva,  do  not  say  so !  you  sin  against 
yourself  You  know  not — ask  everything  from 
me — ask  my  life — ah,  through  you,  life  has  al- 
ready lost  its  worth  for  me  ! — ask 

"  Empty  words !"  Interrupted  Eva,  and  turned 
impatiently  away.  "  I  desire  nothing  more  from 
you,  Mr.  Munter !  Pardon  me  that  I  have  ghren 
you  so  much  trouble !" 

Munter  looked  at  her  for  soma  moments  in 
silence,  laid  his  hand  hastily  on  bis  heart  as  if 
be  had  a  pain  there,  and  went  oat  more  bowed 
than  commonly. 

Not  long  after  this,  an  unexpected  lay  of  light 
gladdened  the  painfol  condition  of  a^irs  be- 
tween Eva  and  her  family.  She  was  calmer. 
The  Major  removed  from  the  city  into  the  coun- 
try, to  pass  the  Christmas  with  a  relation  of  his 
there;  and  on  the  same  day  Eva  came  down 
into  the  library  at  the  customary  hour  of  tea, 
after  she  had  passed  several  days  in  her  own 
room.  Every  one  received  her  with  joy.  Her 
father  went  towards  her  with  open  arms,  called 
her  sweet  names,  placed  her  on  the  sofa  by  her 
mother,  and  took  her  tea  to  her  himself:  a  lover 
could  not  have  been  more  tender  or  more  atten- 
tive to  her.    One  might  see  that  Eva  was  not 

different  to  these  marks  of  affection,  and  that 
yet  she  did  not  receive  them  altogether  with  joy. 
A  burning  red  alternated  with  ^eness  on  her 
cheek,  and  at  times  it  seemed  that  a  tear,  a  re- 
pentant tear  filled  her  eyes. 

From  this  time,  however,  the  old  state  of  feel- 
ing, and  the  old  quiet,  returned  in  part  to  the 


bosom  of  the  family.  Nobody  named  the  Majors 
and  aa,  when  spring-time  comes,  the  grass  grows 
and  the  leaves  burst  forth,  although  the  heaven 
is  yet  dark,  and  many  a  northern  blast  yet  lin> 
gers  in  the  air — so  did  affectionate  feelings  and 
joyful  hours  spring  up  again  in  the  family  of  the 
Franks,  from  the  spontaneous  vernal  spirit  whick 
reigned  there. 

You  might  have  seen  the  mother  there,  like 
the  heart  of  the  family,  taking  part  in  all  that 
went  forward,  making  every  one  so  cheerful  and 
comfortable,  as  she  moved  about  here  and  there^ 
so  rich  in  grace  and  joy  and  consolation  I 
Wherever  st^  came,  there  came  with  her  a^ 
something  pleasant  or  animating,  either  in  word 
or  deed  ;  and  yet  all  this  time  she  was  very  far 
from  being  herself  calm.  Care  for  her  daughter 
was  accompanied  by  anxiety  on  account  of  Hen- 
rik's  prospects  and  happiness.  She  understood,, 
better  than  any  one  else,  his  feelings,  his  wish- 
es, and  his  thoughts ;  and  on  this  account  glaa- 
ces  of  friendly  understanding  were  often  ex- 
changed between  them,  and  from  this  cause  alse 
was  it  that  on  those  days  when  the  post  came  in 
from  Stockholm,  she  became  paler  and  paler  the 
nearer  post-time  came— for  it  perbajw  might 
bring  with  it  important  news  for  Henrik. 

"  My  dear  Elise,"  said  the  Judge,  jesting  af- 
fectionately, "  to  what  purpose  is  all  this  unqui- 
et, this  incomprehensible  anxiety  1  I  grant  ttiat  * 
it  would  be  a  happiness  to  us  all,  and  a  prize  of 
good  lock,  if  Ueorik  oonU  obtain  tbs  solicited 
sitaation--faat  if  he  did  not  get  it — ^wkat  iheni 
be  can  get  another  in  a  UuIb  while.  And  his 
poem— suppose  it  should  now  and  never  more 
be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece,  and  should  not 
obtain  the  prize— now,  in  heaven's  name !  what 
does  it  matter!  He  would  perhaps,  from  the 
very  circumstance  of  bis  having  less  fortune  as 
a  iraet,  be  only  the  more  practical  man,  and  I 
confess  that  would  not  mortify  me.  And  I  shall 
wish  the  poem  to  the  place  where  pepper  grows 
if  you  are  to  become  pale  and  nervous  on  its  ac- 
count !  Promise  me  now  next  post-day  to  be 
reasonable,  and  not  to  look  like  the  waning 
moon,  else  I  promise  you  that  I  shall  be  down- 
right angry,  and  will  keep  the  whole  post-bag. 
to  myself!" 

To  his  children  the  father  spoke  thus:  "Have 
you  really  neither  genius  or  spirit  of  invention 
enough  to  diverkand  occupy  your  mother  on  the 
unfortunate  post-day !  Henrik,  it  depends  upon 
you  whether  she  be  calm  or  not ;  and  if  you  do 
not  convince  her  that,  let  your  luck  in  the  world 
be  whatever  it  may,  you  can  bear  it  like  a  man, 
I  must  tell  you  that  you  have  not  deserved  aU 
the  tenderness  which  she  has  shown  you,! 

Henrik  coloured  deeply,  and  the  Judige  contin- 
ued, "  and  you,  Gabriele !  I  shall  never  call  yon 
my  clever  girl  again,  if  you  do  not  make  a  riddle 
against  the  next  post-day  which  shall  so  occupy 
your  mother  that  she  shall  forget  all  the  rest !" 

The  following  post-day  was  an  exceedingly 
merry  one.  Never  befbre  had  more  interesting 
topics  of  conversation  been  brought  forward  by 
Henrik;  never  before  had  the  mother  been  so 
completely  seduced  into  the  discussions  of  the 
young  people.  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
post-honr  arrived,  she  was  deeply  busied  in  sol- 
ving a  ridi'.e,  which  Henrik  and  Gabriele  endea- 
voured tr  make  only  the  more  intricate  by  their 
fun  and  jokee,  whilst  they  were  pretendihg  to- 
assist  her  in  the  discoverr. 
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1h»  riddle  ran  as  foHtfwg : 

lUgiw  mr  «Dd  timnilt 

Am  lB«T«rtu|rh; 
Aadfroai  ma  and  iHnipiitj 

To  fir  woodi  I  if. 
b  cold,  wurlilly  buaoau 

Uj  deep  rnTB  it  made  , 
And  fion  conflafimtiiia 

DaMh  bM  ma  aftmjtad. 
No  aa«  e^ar  cao  find  ma 

la  the  dnnfeoo  i^loaaa ; 
I  Ikara  no  abtdiof , 

SaTe  wbaTV  fnadon  blooaa. 
Mt  Bacaiaf  aaaanaalh. 


■jBacan. 

Licbto'ar  niad  lo  fliac; 
VnUmft 


0>arlon^  dinbWa(b 
Raata  Bjr  dmniT  «!■( ! 

Uk*  av  Laid  ia  aaMaai 
laaaTarlhafa; 

Aad  lika  Uai  »f  chiUraa 
Han  I  dail7  can. 

Wbat  tkoagk  I  mtj  mnt 


I  fcnat  thaa  aarar a 

I  eona  back  again ! 

h  tha  ■otaJM^  liiiglilaaw, 
Daar  aaa,  if  Ihaa  ada  aa, 

Wilhttaaauat'ae  ' 


Cana  I  back  aad  Uia  thaa ! 

Tbto  riddle,  which  it  nwMiecBnfcmd  wm  by 
■o  BCHW  one  of  Gabriele'e  beat,  cave  riaa  to  a 
fiiod  of  aaid«ew>nt,  and  eocaaioned  the  maddest 
nopositions  on  Uimrik'  a  part  The  mother, 
Mwever,  did  sot  allow  beraelfto  be  misled ;  bat 
«auBiited,  whilst  ahe  endeaTemed  to  oTetpower 
the  voicea  of  her  joking  cbildrea, 

"The  riddle  is " 

What  the  riddle  was,  the  reader  maor  aee  by 
4ke  title  of  OUT  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

aiProiBss. 

"UAPPmusI"  lepeaied  the  Jndge,  as  be  en- 
tered the  room  at  the  same  moment,  with  letten 
aod  news|iapeTS  in  his  head. 

"  I  &ncy  yoQ  have  been  busying  yoarselves 
kere  with  prophesyings,"  said  he : "  Oabriele,  my 
ehild,  yon  stutU  hare  voor  reward  for  it— read 
Ikis  ak>nd  to  your  mother  I"  laying  a  newspaper 
hefoie  her. 

Oabriele  began  to  read, — bat  threw  the  paper 
hastily  down,  save  a  apnng  for  joy,  clapped  her 
hands  and  excuimed, 

'Benrilc'spoetiytes  wonlbe  Ughest  prise  I" 

«  And  here,  Hsncik,"  said  the  father, "  are  let- 
ters—yon  are  nominated  to—"  The  voice  «f  lite 
Jodge  was  drowned  in  the  general  ootbreak  of 
joy.  Hanriklayin  the  aims  of  Us  mother,  sas- 
roaodedWhissiateis,  who,  amid  all  their  jtihi- 
larioD,  had  tearfol  «Nrea. 

The  Judge  walked  npanddown  the  room  with 
leng.airides;  at  length  be pansed  before  the hap» 
py  mvnft  and  exclaimed, 

"Hay,  only  see  I  let  me  tiso  have  «  litile  bitl 
Eliae— oqr  thanks  to  thee  that  then  hast  given 
him  to  me— and  thoa,  boy,  come  here — I  most 
leU  thee—"  bat  not  one  woid  epold  heieU  Um. 

The  &ther,  speechless  from  inward  emolioii, 
embnoed  his  sim,  snd  rstnmed  in  the  same«u». 
■er  the  aieetionate  demonstratian  of  his  daagh- 

l«fS. 

Many  Mivale  letters  from  Stookhofan  contain- 
ed Oalteriiig  waidsAadjoyAil  con^ntnlatioiis  to 
Oc  yonng  poet.  All  Henrik*!  firiends  asesMd  to 
•coord  in  nae  soag  of  Iriomph. 

TOwB»waa  almost  too  BMWfahapiiinrsH  for  oi>e 


Daring  the  first  moment  of  this  news  the  ftf 
was  calm  and  mingled  with  emodon ;  aflerwara, 
Itowever,  it  was  lively,  and  shot  forth  like  rock- 
ets in  a  thousand  directions.  Eret^thing  was  in 
motion  to  celebrate  the  day  and  its  hero;  and 
while  the  father  of  the  famLy  set  aboat  to  mix 
a  bowl— for  he  woaM  that  the  whole  house  sbonid 
drink  Henrik's  health— the  otbets  laid  plans  for 
a  jooney  to  Stockholm.  The  whole  £unily 
must  be  witnesses  of  Henrik's  receiviae  the  gra«t 

Eld  medal— tfaey  must  be  present  on  me  day  of 
I  triumph.  £fva  racoversd  almost  her  entire 
liveliaess  as  she  described  a  similar  festival 
which  she  had  witnessed  in  the  Swedish  Acade- 

Bmrik  talked  a  deal  aboot  Stoddnlm;  he 
longed  to  be  able  to  show  his  mother  and  sisians 
the  benitifal  capitaL  Bow  they  would  be  do- 
lighted  with  die  galloT  of  mineraJogy— how  liiax 
woold  be  chMmed  with  the  theatiesl  how  they 
wonld-see  and  hear  the  lovrir  Oemoiselle  Hag> 
mrist  sad  ths  captivaliag  Jenny  Lted  I*  sad 
then  the  castle  I — the  promenades — the  peuepeete 
—the  ohnsches— the  beantiftil  statoss  in  die  pab- 
lie  places— Hesvik  wenld  have  been  almoel 
ready  to  have  oveithmwn  some  of  thrm— Oh, 
there  was  so  BMKh  that  was  beantifiil  and  do* 
ligfatfnl  te  see  in  Stockholm  I 

The  mother  smiled  ia  joy  over— the  oeoa- 
sioa  of  the  jomney  to  Scotland;  the  iatlMr  said 
"yes"  to  everythng:  the  coantenanees  of  the 
yonar  people  beamed  foith  happiness ;  tin  bowl 
was  migrant  with  good  lock. 

Tbe  yoang  Baron  L.,  who  liked  Uenrik  ex- 
tremely, and  who  hked  still  more  every  lively  ex- 
citement to  every  onoar,  was  possessed  byareg* 
idar  phrrozy  to  celebiate  the  day.  He  waleed 
with  everybody ;— {..oaise  might  not  sitstill ;  **  tha 
liule  lady"  must  allow  herself  to  be  twirled 
aboat;  but  the  truth  wat  that  in  her  joy  she  was 
about  as  wild  for  dancing  as  he  was  nimself— 
the  very  Judge  himself  innst  waltz  with  him; 
and  at  last  he  waltzed  with  chairs  and  tables, 
whilst  the  fire  of  the  pnoch  was  not  vrry  much 
eaknlated  to  abate  his  vivacious  spirits. 

It  was  very  hard  for  the  Judge  that  he  was 
compelled  on  this  very  day  to  leave  home,  bat 
pressing  business  obliged  Um  to  do  so.  He 
must  make  a  ioainey  tbataame  efeaing,  which 
would  detain  Um  from  hcae  thice  or  four  days, 
aad  although  he  left  his  family  in  the  foil  bloom 
of  their  ioy  and  prosperity,  the  short  separation 
appeared  to  him  more  nauiAil  thta  ootamon. 

After  he  had  taken  his  leave  he  retomed— a 
drcaasatanee  venr  oausual  with  bim—to  'the 
rocm  again:  emtraeed  his. wife  yet  a  second 
time,  fleorished  about  with  Ue  daiighion  in  bia 
wK^i-sUn  doak  as  if  out  <d' liveliness,  and  thea 
went  out  hastilv,  giiriag  to  the  young  Baron, 
who,  in  his  wild  joy  bad  fallea  upon  his  wolf's- 
dein  like  a  dog,  a  lolsably  heavy  caff.  A  few 
minuiee  afierwards,  as  he  cast  6om  his  sledge  a. 
glaneeaad  a  hand  greeting  to  Us  wiib  aitd  daugh- 
ters at  the  library  window,  thev  sow  with  aston- 
ishment thai  Ua  eves  were  fall  of  teats. 

Bnt  the  joy  of  ue  present,  and  the  promiseoof 
the  fatuie,  filled  the  neaits  of  those  who  remain- 
ed bddnd  to  overfewii^UMl  the  eveaiag  pasaii 
amid  gaisty  and  pleasn^ 

Baron  L.  drank  jnmch  with  the  deaieetlcs  til 
both  he  and  they  were  quite  wrong  in  the  head, 
and  aH  Lonise'agood  morel  preaefaiag  was  liha  io 


•  Kmilia  HBtqflM  aad  Janajr  Uad  an  tvo  gnat  o-< 
•■u  or  tha  SMUwba  tkaaaa ;  Iha  tm  i 
'■■tiaai. 
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many  water-drop*  on  the  fire.    Henrik  was  nobly 

Ej,  and  the  beaiming  expression  of  his  animated, 
autilul  bead,  reminded  tbe  beholder  of  an 
Apollo. 

"  Where  now  are  all  jroor  gloomy  forebod- 
ings 1"  whispered  Leonore  tenderly  joyful;  "ybu 
look  to  me  as  if  you  coald  even  embrace  Stem- 
holt." 

"  Tbewhole  workl  I"  retained  Henrik,  clasping 
kis  sister  to  his  breast^i"  I  am  so  happy  I" 

And  yet  there  was  one  person  in  the  bouse 
who  was  happier  than  Henrik,  and  that  was  his 
■KXher.  When  she  looked  on  the  beautiful,  glo- 
rified countenance  of  her  son,  and  thoaght  of  that 
wtiich  he  was  and  what  be  would  become ;  when 
(he  thought  on  the  laurels  which  would  engar- 
land  his  beloved  head,  on  the  future  which  await- 
ed her  favourite,  her  summer  child — Oh!  then 
bloomed  the  high  summer  of  maternal  joy  in  her 
hteast,  and  she  revelled  in  a  nameless  happiness 
— a  happiness  so  great  that  she  was  almost  anzr 
ioos,  because  it  appeared  to  her  too  great  to  be 
borne  on  earth! 

And  yet  for  all  that— and  we  say  it  with  grate- 
&1  joy-— (he  earth  can  bear  a  great  d^ree  of  hap- 
piness ;  can  bear  it  for  long  wilhont  lis  bringing 
with  it  a  curse  or  a  disappointment.  It  is  in 
stillness  and  in  retirement  where  this  good  for- 
tune blooms  the  best,  and  on  that  account  the 
world  knows  little  of  it,  and  has  little  faith  in  it. 
But,  thank  Ood  I  it  may  be  abundantly  found  in 
all  times  and  in  all  countries;  and  it  is— we 
whisper  this  to  the  blessed  ones  in  order  that  we 
nay  rejoice  With  them — it  is  of  eztremelv  rare 
occurrence  when  it  happens  in  actual  liie,  as, 
lor  the  sake  of  effect,  it  happens  in  books,  that  a 
strong  current  of  happiness  carries  along  with  it 
onhappiness  as  in  a  drag-rope. 


CHAPTER  VL 

mtHAPPINSSS. 

NiaoT  succeeded  the  joyful  evening,  and  the 
nembersof  the  Frank  family  lav  deep  in  the  arms 
of  sleep,  when  suddenly,  at  the  hour  of  midnight, 
Ihey  were  awoke  by  the  cry  of  "  fire  I  fire  I" 

The  bouse  was  on  fire,  and  smoke  and  flames 
met  them  at  every  turn;  for  the  conflagration 
spread  with  incredible  speed.  An  inconceivable 
confusion  succeeded:  one  sought  for  another: 
one  called  on  another— mother,  and  children,  ana 
domestical 

Only  half-dressed,  and  without  tbe  means  of 
saving  the  least  thing,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
house  assembled  themMlves  in  the  market-place, 
where  an  innumerable  crowd  of  people  streamed 
together,  and  began  to  work  the  Ore  engines; 
whilst  church  biells  tolled  violently,  and  the 
alarm  drums  were  beaten  wildly  and  dully  up 
and  down  the  streets.  Henrik  dragged  with  him 
the  young  Baron  L.,  who  was  speechless  and 
much  injured  by  the  fire. 

The  mother  cast  a  wild  searching  look  around 
among  her  childen,  and  suddenly  exclaiming 
"Gabriele!"  threw  herself  with  a  thrilling  cry  of 
aaeuish  into  the  burn^  bouse.  A  circle  of 
people  hastily  surrouncM  the  daughters,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  following  her,  and  at  the  same 
moment  two  men  broke  forth  from  them,  and 
ha'itened  with  the  speed  of  lightning  after  her. 
The  one  was  her  beautiful,  now  more  than  ever 
beautiful,  son.  The  other  resembled  one  of  the 
Cyclops,  as  an  has  represented  them  at  wotli  in 


their  subterranean  smithies,  excepting  that  he- 
bad  two  eyes,  which  in  ibis  moment  dashed  fortik. 
flames,  as  if  bidding  defiance  to  those  with  whicK 
he  was  about  to  combat.  Both  vanished  aiaid 
ihe  conflagration. 

A  moment's  silence  ensued :  the  alarm  dnun 
ceased  lo  beat;  the  people  scarcely  breathed;  the 
daughters  wrung  their  hands  silenily,  and  the 
fire-bell  called  anxiously  to  the  iaeSectual  en- 
gine-showers, for  the  flames  ix>se  higher  and 
higher.  • 

All  at  once  a  shout  was  sent  from  the  mass 
of  the  people;  all  hearts  beat  joyfully,  for  tlie 
mother  was  borne  in  the  arms  of  her  son  from 
amid  tbe  flames,  which  stretched  forth  their  hiss- 
ing tonnes  towards  her  I — dnd — now  another 
shout  ol  exultation !  The  modem  U^clop,  ia 
one  word  Mr.  Muoter,  stood  in  the  window  of 
the  second  story,  and,  amid  the  whirlwind  of 
-smoke,  was  seen  a  white  form,  which  he  pressed 
to  bis  bosom.  A  ladder  was  quickly  raised, 
and  Jeremias  Munter,  blackened  and  singed,  but 
nevertheless  happy,  laid  the  fainting  but  unhurt 
Gabriele  in  tbe  arms  of  her  mother  and  sisters. 

After  this,  he  and  Henrik  returned  to  the  burn- 
ing house,  from  which  they  were  fortunate- 
enough  to  save  the  desk  containing  the  Judge's 
most  valuable  papers.  A  few  trifles,  but  ot  no 
great  importance,  were  also  saved.  But  lhi» 
was  all.  The  house,  which  was  of  wood,  spile 
of  every  eSurt  to  save  it,  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  but,  aa  it  stood  detached,  without  com- 
municating the  fire  to  any  other. 

When  Henrik,  enfeebled  with  his  exertions,, 
returned  to  his  family,  he  found  them  all  quar- 
tered in  the  small  dwelling  of  the  Assessor, 
which  also  lay  in  the  market  place;  while  he 
seemed  to  have  multiplied  himself  into  ten  per- 
sons, in  order  to  provide  his  guests  with  what- 
ever they  required;  and  his  old  housekeeper, 
what  with  the  fiie,  and  what  with  so  many  guests, 
who  were  to  be  provided  for  in  that  simply-sup- 
plied establishment,  was  almost  crazed.  But 
the  good  master  of  the  house  bad  help  at  hand 
for  every  body:  be  prepared  cofiee,  he  made 
beds,  and  seemed  altogether  to  forget  his  own 
somewhat  severe  personal  injuries  by  the  fire. 
He  joked  about  himself  and  bis  afiairs  at  the 
same  time  that  he  wiped  tears  from  his  eyes, 
which  he  could  not  but  shed  over  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  friends.  Afiectionate  and  deter- 
mined, he  provided  for  every  thing  and  for  every 
one;  whilst  Louise  and  Lieonore  assisted  him 
with  quiet  resolution. 

"  Wilt  thou  be  reasonable,  coffee-pot,  and  not 
boil  over,  since  thou  hast  to  provide  coffee  for 
ladies  I"  said  the  Assessor  in  jesting  anger. 
"  Here,  Miss  Leonore,  are  drops  for  the  mother 
and  Eva.  Sister  Louise,  be  so  good  as  to  uke 
my  whole  storeroom  in  hand ;  and  you,  young 
sir,"  said  he  to  Henrik,  as  he  seizra  him  sud- 
denly by  the  arm,  and  gazed  sharply  into  his 
face,  "come  you  with  me,  for  I  must  take  yoit 
rather  particularly  in  hand." 

There  was  indeed  not  a  moment  lo  lose ;  a  vi- 
olent effusion  of  blood  from  the  chest,  placied  Ihe 
young  man's  life  in  momentary  danger.  Mun- 
ter tore  off  his  coat,  and  opened  a  vein  at  the 
very  moment  in  which  he  lost  all  consciousness. 

"Now  then  a  tea-kettle!"  said  tbe  doctor,  as 
Henrik  breathed  again,  "  how  can  neople  be  so 
ludllsh  when  they  are  such — clever  fellows! 
Nay  now  all  danger  for  tbe  time  is  over.  Death 
has  been  plaving  his  jokes  with  us  to-night  t 
.Now,  like  jwute  knights,  let  us  be  again  in  au 
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teadutce  on  die  ladies.  Wait,  I  mast  jnit  have 
a  liiile  water  for  my  face,  that  I  need  not  look, 
any  more  than  is  necessary,  like  '  the  Knight  of 
fte  Roefol  Coontenance  f" 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  COMSEaOUtCCa. 

The  son  of  the  nent  morning  shone  brightly 
en  the  glistening  snow-covered  roofs  roond  the 
marke^place,  and  dred  the  smoke  clouds,  which 
rose  slowlr  from  the  rains  of  the  burnt-down 
boose,  with  the  most  gotgcoas  tints  of  purple, 
goU,  and  aalphar-blae,  whilst  hondreds  of  little 
sparrows  raked  and  picked  aboat  in  the  asbjr- 
flakes  which  were  scattered  over  the  snow  in 
the  market-place  and  chorchyard,  with  exalting 
twitterings. 

Both  mother  and  daughters  looked  with  tear- 
iiil  eyes  towards  the  smoking  plaee,  where  had 
ao  lately  stood  their  dearly-belored  home;  bat 
jet  no  one  gare  themselves  up  to  sorrow.  Eva 
alone  wept  much,  bat  that  from  a  cause  of  grief 
concealed  in  her  own  heart  She  knew  that 
Bdajor  R.  had  passed  the  night  in  the  city,  and 
yet  for  all  that  she  had  not  seen  him. 

With  the  morning  came  ranch  bustle  and  a 
crowd  of  people  into  the  dwelling  of  the  Asses- 
sor. Families  came  who  offered  to  the  roofless 
household  both  shelter  and  entertainment;  yonng 
girls  came  with  their  clothes ;  servants  came  with 
Uieirs  for  the  servants  of  the  family ;  elegant  ser- 
vices of  furniture  were  sent  in;  the  baker  sent 
baskett  full  of  bread;  the  brewer  beer;  another 
sent  wine,  and  so  on.  It  was  a  scene  in  social 
life  of  the  most  beautifal  description,  and  which 
showed  how  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  the 
I^anks  were. 

Mrs.  Ounilla  came  so  good  and  zealous,  ready 
to  contend  with  anybody  who  would  contend 
with  her,  to  convey  her  old  friends  in  her  car- 
riage to  the  dwellingwhicb  she  had  prepared  for 
them  in  all  baste.  The  Assessor  did  not  strive 
with  her,  but  saw,  in  silence,  bis  cfiiests  depart, 
and  with  a  tear  in  his  eye  looked  after  the  car- 
riage which  carried  Eva  away  from  his  house. 
The  bouse  seemed  now  so  dark  and  desolate  to 
him. 

On  the  evening  of  this  same  dav  the  father  re- 
taned  into  his  family  circle,  and  pressed  them 
all  to  bis  breast  with  tears  of  joy— yes,  tears  of 
joy.  for  all  were  left  to  him  I 

A  few  days  after  this  be  wrote  thus  to  one  of 
his  friends — 

"Before  this  occurrence,  I  knew  not  how 
much  I  possessed  in  my  wife  and  children: 
knew  not  that  1  had  so  many  goxl  friends  and 
aeighbours.  I  thank  God,  who  ha.s  given  me 
suck  a  wife,  such  children,  and  snch  friends! 
These  last  have  supplied,  nay  over-supplied  all 
the  necessities  of  my  family.  1  shall  begin  in 
spring  to  rebuild  my  house  on  the  ol  I  foundation. 
"How  the  fire  was  occasioned.!  know  not, 
and  do  not  trouble  mvself  to  discover.  The  mis- 
fortune has  happened,  and  may  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing for  the  future,  and  that  is  enough.  My  honxe 
Ma  not  become  impoverished  in  love,  even 
dwDgh  it  may  be  so  m  worldly  goods,  and  that 
iustams  and  heals  all.  The  Lor<1  hath  given 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away:  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord !" 

Probably  thf  Judge  would  listen  to  no  conjec- 
nues  respecting  the  origin  of  the  fire.    We  will 


venture,  however,  not  the  less  on  that  aecomi* 
to  give  our  conjectures — thtu,  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  the  fire  bad  its  origin  in  the  chamber  of 
the  young  Baron  L.,  and  that  also  he,  in  bis 
scarcely  half  sober  state,  might  have  been  the 
occasion  of  it  Probably  be  himself  regarded 
the  affair  in  thjs  light— but  this  however  is  cer- 
tain, that  this  event,  in  connexion  with  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Franks  towards  him,  occasioned 
a  great  change  in  the  temper  and  character  of 
this  young  man.  His  father  came  for  hira 
shortly  after  this,  and  took  hira  to  consult  a  cel- 
ebrated oculist  in  Copenhagen,  in  con.sequence 
of  his  eyes  having  safiered  severely  in  the  fire. 

Our  eyes  will  see  him  again,  only  at  a  mucb 
later  period  of  our  history. 

The  daughters  of  the  house  busied  themselve* 
earnestly  with  the  already-spoken-of  plans  for 
themselves,  that  they  might  lighten  the  anxie- 
ties of  their  parents  in  their  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  that  without  being  burdensome  to 
anybodv  else.  Eva  wished  at  first  to  Teceiv» 
an  invitation  to  a  countrjr-seat-  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, not  far  from  that  where  Major 
R.  was  at  present  Axelholm  opened  itself^ 
heart,  arms,  main-building  and  wings,  for  the 
members  of  the  Frank  faniilv;  there  were  want- 
ing no  opportunities  for  colonization;  but  the 
Jt^ge  besought  his  children  so  earnestly  to  de- 
cline all  these,  and  for  the  present  to  remain  al- 
together. 

"In  a  few  months,"  said  he,  "perhaps  ia 
spring,  yon  can  do  what  you  like;  out  now — 
let  as  remain  together.  I  must  have  you  all 
around  me,  in  order  to  feel  that  I  really  possess 
you  all.  I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of^  losing 
any  one  of  you  at  present" 

The  thought  of  parting  appeared  likewise  sooa 
to  weigh  heavily  upon  him.  Henrik,  since  the  • 
night  of  the  conflagration,  had  scarcely  bad  a  mo- 
ment flee  fh>m  suffering;  a  violent,  iocesaant 
beating  of  the  heart  bad  remained  since  then, 
and  the  pain  of  this  was  accompanied  by  danger- 
ous attacks  of  spasms,  which,  notwithstanditig 
all  remedies,  appeared  rather  to  increase  than 
otherwise.  This  disturbed  the  Judge  so  much 
the  more,  as  now,  more  than  ever,  he  loved  and 
valued  his  son.  Since  the  night  of  the  fire  it 
might  be  said  that,  for  the  first  time,  affectioa 
was  warm  between  father  and  son. 

The  Mahomedan  says  beantifnllv,  that  when 
the  angel  of  dealh  approaches,  the  shadow  of  his 
wings  falls  upon  him  from  a  distance.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  illness  Henrik's  soul  ap- 
peared to  be  darkened  by  unfriendly  shadowy 
and  the  first  serious  outbreak  of  disea-ie  reveolea 
itself  in  depression  and  gWmm.  Oh  I  it  was  not 
easy  for  the  yonn^  man,  richlv  gifted  as  be  was 
with  whatever  could  beautify  life  on  earth,  stand- 
ing as  he  did  at  the  commencement  of  a  patb 
where  fresh  Isurels  and  the  roses  of  love  beck- 
oned to  him,  it  was  not  easy  to  turn  his  glance: 
from  a  futare  like  this,  to  listen  to  the  won)* 
which  night  and  day  his  beating  heart  whisper- 
ed to  him:  "Thou  wilt  descend  to  thy  grave t 
nor  will  I  cease  knocking  till  the  door  of  Ih^ 
tomb  opens  to  thee  t" 

But  to  a  mind  like  Henrik's  the  step  from' 
darkness  to  light  was  not  wide.  There  was  that 
something  in  his  soul  which  enables  man  to  say- 
to  the  Lord  of  life  and  earth — 

TIm  dnadcd  jtirivm^m-dtinni  m  tliitw  iiwn  hwid  fa  wnt— 
We  ki«  II ;  bow  oiir  hewls.  Mid  silently  ■ulimii. 

Henrick  had  one  day  a  long  conversation  *vitk 
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JiU  sUlfal  and  anxious  physician  Mnnter,  who 
when  be  le/l him  had  tears  in  his  eyes;  but  over 
Benrilc's  countenaoce,  on  the  coalrary,  wlieD  he 
Teturned  to  liis  family,  although  be  was  paler 
than  osaal,  was  a  peculiarly  mild  and  solemn 
lepose,  which  seemed  to  diSuM  itself  through  his 
whole  being.  From  this  moment  his  temper  of 
minil  was  changed ;  be  was  now'  mild  and  calm, 

Cit  the  same  time  more  joyous  and  amiable 
ever.  His  eyes  had  an  iiulescribable  clear- 
ness and  beauty;  the  shadow  had  passed  away 
from  his  soul  altogether. 

B  ut  deeper  and  deeper  lay  the  shadow  over  one 
person,  who  from  the  beginning  of  Henrik's  ill- 
ness was  no  longer  like  herseu— and  that  was 
Henrik's  mother.    It  is  true  that  she  worked  and 

rke  as  formerly,  but  a  knawing  anguish  lired 
her;  she  appeared  absent  from  the  passing 
business  of  life;  and  every  occupation  which  baa 
not  reference,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  her  son, 
was  indifferent  or  painful  10  bar.  Tbedaugbleta 
kept  carefully  trom  her  any  thing  which  might 
be  disturbing  to  her  mind.  She  devoted  herself 
almost  exclusively  to  her  son ;  and  many  hours 
itall  of  rich  enjoyment  were  spent  b^  these  two, 
who  soon,  perhaps — ^mnst  separate  u>r  so  loiigl 

Everv  stfong  mental  excitement  was  intenuct- 
«d  to  Henrik;  his  very  illness  would  not  admit 
of  it  He  mast  renounce  his  beloved  studies : 
tat  his  living  spirit,  which  could  not  sleep,  re- 
freshed itself  at  tne  youthful  fountains  of  art.  He 
occupied  himself  much  with  the  works  of  a  poet 
who,  during  his  short  life,  had  suffered  much  and 
«ung  much  also,  and  from  amid  whose  crown  of 
thorns  the  loveliest  "  Lilies  of  Sharon"  had  blos- 
somed. The  works  of  Stagnelius*  were  his 
iavourite  reading.  He  himself  composed  many 
songs,  and  his  mother  sang  them  to  him  during 
the  long  winter  evening.  According  to  his  opin- 
'  ion,  his  mother  saitg  better  than  his  sisters;  and 
he  rejoiced  himself  in  the  pure  strength  which 
trimnphantlv  exalted  him  in  this  poet  above  the 
anguish  ana  fever  of  life. 

It  was  obserrcd  that  about  this  time  he  often 
(vmed  the  conversation, -in  the  presence  of  his 
mother,  to  the  brighter  side  of  death.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  wished  to  prepare  her  gradually  for  the 
possiblv  near  separation,  and  to  deprive  it  before- 
Mnd  or  its  bitterness.  Elise  had  formerly  loved 
«onversati<Hia  of  ibis  kind ;  had  loved  whatever 
(ended  to  diffuse  light  over  the  darker  scenes  of 
life :  bat  now  she  always  grew  paler  when  Ae 
subject  was  introduced;  uneasiness expraned  it- 
selr  in  her  eyes,  and  she-  endeavoured,  with  a 
kind  of  terror,  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

One  evening  as  the  GHnilr,  together  with  Mr. 
If  onler,  iMre  assemUed  in  the  confidential  hour 
«f  twil^ht,  they  began  to  speak  abont  dreams, 
and  then  about  death.  Henrik  mentioned  the 
ancient  comparison  of  sleep  and  death,  which  he, 
•aid  he  ocmsideicd  Ims  striking  as  regarded  its 
nnconseiousaess  than  its  resemblance  in  tlie 
anraking. 

"And  in  what  do  v«m  eepeciaUy  consider  &is 
nssmblanee  to  oommI"  asked  Lieonoie. 

vfBthe  perfect  reeeatioa  and  rs-animation  of 
eonscionsneu,  of  memory,  of  the  whole  condition 
of  the  soul,"  replied  he,  "which  is  experienoed 
in  thcmotnittg after ths<iaik BighL" 

*  Krie»mMllw,»rti»wi«>»mi»lt»«,«»dJi»dlB  1*0, 
maid  hnaliMa,  it  it  praiiabto.  k«l  •  Imcot  lib  l»» 
(natad  to  kia,  «m  of  tk*  mat  diitiafvuhaa  paau  of  tka 
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"  Good,"  said  the  Assessor,  "  and  possiMe ;  out 
what  can  we  know  about  itV' 

"  All  that  revelation  has  made  known  to  at," 
replied  Henrik  with  an  animated  look :  "  do  we 
really  need  any  strunger  light  on  this  :>ubject  than 
that  afforded  us  by  one  ol  uur  own  race,  who  was 
dead  and  yet  rose  again  bom  the  grave,  and  who 
exhibited  himself  alker  Ais  sleep  in  the  dark 
dwelling  with  precisely  the  same  dispositions, 
the  same  friendships,  and  with  the  mu&t  perfect 
remembrance  of  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest 
events  of  his  earthly  existence  1  What  a  clear, 
what  a  friendly  light  has  not  this  circumstance 
diffused  around  the  dark  gates  of  the  tomb  I  It 
has  united  the  two  worlds  I  it  has  thrown  a  bridge 
over  the  gloomy  deep ;  it  enables  the  drooping 
wanderer  to  approach  it  without  horror;  it  en> 
abiee  him  tosav  to  hi*  friends  on  the  evening  of 
li£>,  *  Qood  nigntl'  with  the  same  calmness  wUh 
which  he  can  speak  those  words  to  themKon  the 
evening  of  the  day." 

An  arm  was  thrown  oenwlsivelv  loond  Hen- 
rik, and  the  voice  of  his  mother  wbispeied,  in  a 
tone  of  despair,  to  him,  "  You  most  not  leave  as, 
Henrik  I  you  must  notl"  and  with  these  woids 
she  sunk  nnconscioas  on  his  breast 

From  this  evening  Henrik  never  agadn  intro- 
duced in  the  presence  of  his  mother  a  subject 
which  was  so  painful  to  her.  fie  sou^  to  cal  m 
and  cheer  her,  and  his  sisters  helped  him  truly  in 
the  same  work.  They  now  had  less  desire  than 
ever  to  leave  home  and  to  mingle  in  society  gen- 
erally ;  yel  notwithstanding  they  did  so  occasion- 
ally, because  their  brother  wiwed  it,  and  it  en- 
ableid  them  to  have  sometbiiig  to  tell  at  home, 
which  could  entertain  and  enliven  both  him  and 
his  mother.  These  reports  were  generally  made 
in  Henrik's  room,  and  how  heanily  did  ihey  not 
laugh  there!  Ah  I  in  a  cordially  united  family, 
care  may  lake  firm  footing  for  one  moment  and 
in  the  very  next  be  chased  away  I  Eva  appear- 
ed, during  this  time  to  forget  her  own  trouble, 
that  she  also  might  be  a  flower  in  the  garland 
of  comfort  and  tenderness  which  was  bound 
around  the  favourite  of  the  family ;  the  Judge  loo, 
tore  himself  more  frequently  than  hitherto  from 
his  occupations,  and  united  himself  to  the  fami- 
ly circle. 

A  more  attractive  sick  chamber  than  Henrik^ 
can  hardly  be  imagined,  and  that  he  himself  felt 
EUifeeUea  by  the  influence  of  disease,  his  beauti- 
ful eyes  oftoi  became  filled  with  tears  from  slight 
onuses,  and  he  would  exclaim  "  I  am  hvpy — 
too  happy  t  What  a  blessedness  to  be  able  to 
live  t  That  is  happiness  1  that  is  the  summer  of 
the  soul  t  Even  now,  amid  my  safferiuK,  I  feel 
myself  made  through  you  so  rich,  so  happy  I" 
and  then  he  would  stretch  forth  his  hands  to  uiiase 
of  his  mother  or  his  sisters,  and  press  them  to  his 
lips  or  to  his  bosom. 

In  a  while,  an  interval  of  amendment  occur- 
red, and  he  suffered  much  less:  a  seniimentof 
joy  diffused  itself  through  the  house,  and  Uen- 
rik  himself  appeared  at  times  to  entertain  hopes 
of  life.  He  conld  now  go  out  again  and  inhale 
the  fresh  winter  air — his  favourite  air.  The 
Judge  often  accompanied  him,  and  it  was  beau- 
tiful to  seethe  powerfhl,  vigorous  father  supporu 
ing  with  tiis  arm  the  pale  but  handsome  son, 
whenever  his  heps  became  weary;  to  see  him 
curbing  bis  own  pecnliarty  hasqr  movements, 
and  conducting  him  slowly  homewards — it  was 
beautiful  to  see  the  expression  in  the  eounien- 
ance  of  each. 

People  talk  a  great  deal  abont  the  beuiif  of 
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■uiernal  lore — patenal  lore  has  |)erbaps  some- 
diiog  yet  more  beaatiful  and  afTectiiiK  in  it ;  and 
it  is  my  opinioa  that  he  who  has  Itad  the  bappi- 
aess  of  experiencing;  the  careful  culture  of  a  lor- 
iog,  yet  at  the  same  time  upright  faiher,  can,  with 
Ailler  feeling  and  with  more  inward  understand- 
ini;  than  any  other,  lift  his  heart  to  hearen  in  that 
nniversai  prayer  of  the  human  race,  "Qur  Fa- 
ther which  an  in  heaven  1" 

Several  weeks  passed  on,  and  a  lady  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  family  was  aoout  to  un- 
dertake a  Journey  with  her  daughter  to  the  city 
where  Petrea  was  visiting,  and  de:>ired  greatly 
to  take  Gabriele  with  her,  who  was  the  dearest 
friend  of  the  young  Amalie.  Gabriele  would 
rery  gladly  hiave  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
risiting  her  beloved  sister,  and  of  seeing  at  the 
same  time  something  of  the  world,  but  now  when 
Henrik  was  ill,  she  could  not  think  about  it;  she 
was  quite  resolved  not  to  separate  herself  from 
him.  He,  on  the  contrary,  was  zealously  bent 
npon  it,  and  wished  greatly  that  she  should  make 
this  journey,  which  would  be  so  extremely 
agreeable  to  her. 

"Don't  you  see,"  said  he,  "that  Gabriele  sits 
here  and  makes  herself  pale  with  looking  at  me, 
and  that  is  so  utterly  unnecessary,  especially 
now  I  am  so  much  better,  and  when  I  certainly 
in  a  little  time  shall  be  quite  well  again.  Jonr- 
ney,  journey  away,  dear  Gabriel,  I  beseech  you  I 
You  shall  cheer  us  in  the  mean  time  with  your 
ktters,  and  when  at  £^ter  you  retam  with  Pe- 
trea yon  will  no  longer  have  an  ailing  saffering 
brother,  for  I  will  manage  it  so  that  I  will  be 
^nite  well  by  that  time  r 

She  was  talked  to  also  on  other  sides,  espe- 
cially by  the  young,  lively  Amalie,  and  at  length 
she  was  over  persuaded ;  was  made  to  believe, 
that  for  the  present  all  danger  for  her  brother  was 
passed,  and  she  commenc^  the  joumer  with  a 
merry  jest  on  her  lips,  bat  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

This  was  the  first  flight  of  "oar  little  lady" 
£rom  home. 

Not  a  word  was  heard  from  Major  R. ;  and 
although  Eva  continued  reserved  towards  her 
own  family,  she  appeared  to  be  so  much  calmer 
than  formerly  that  they  all  began  to  be  quite  easy 
on  her  account.  The  Judge,  who  in  consequence 
of  her  behaviour  evinced  towards  her  a  grateful 
tenderness,  and  endeavoured  to  gratify  her  slight- 
est wishes,  gave  his  consent  that  in  the  early  com- 
mencement of  spring  she  should  go  to  M s. 

He  hoped  that  by  that  time  the  Major  would  be 
lar  removed  from  the  country;  but  it  was  not 
long  before  a  painful  discovery  was  made. 

On  a  dark  evening  at  the  beginning  of  March, 
two  persons  stood  in  deep  but  low  discourse  an- 
'der  a  tree  in  St.  Mary's  chnrebyani. 

"  How  childish  yon  are  Eva  I"  said  the  one, 
*  with  yoar  fears  and  yoar  doobta  I  and  how  pu- 
■illanioQS  in  roar  love.  If  you  would  learn, 
ibvely  angel!  nowtme  love  speaks,  listen  tome, 

"Foarqaoi  lit  on  rmmoar,  n  Km  poavotr  nHffironte, 
£<  Im  Tie  et  la  mort,  at  la  haine  at  Im  hoato  ! 
Ja  na  ilamaiide,  ja  ne  vaax  paa  aaroir 
Si  nan  a  da  ton  ooinr  tarai  la  parmiroir; 
Ja  ("aina !  ta  la  aais !    Qna  I'mpona  tout  la  raata?" 

"  O  Victor,"  answered  the  trembling  voice  of 
Era,  "  my  fault  is  not  the  having  loo  little  lore 
for  yoD.  Ah,  I  feel  indeed,  and  I  erince  it  in 
ny  conduct,  that  my  lore  to  you  is  greater  than 
my  love  for  father,  mother,  sisters,  or  all  the 
world!  And  yet  I  know  that  it  is  wrong;  my 
heatt  raises  iuelf  against  me — ^bat  I  cannot  k- 
aiiit  yoar  power." 


"  On  that  account  am  I  called  Victor,  my  an- 
gel," said  be;  "  hearen  itself  has  sanctioned  mjr 
power — and  your  Victor  am  I  also,  my  sweet 
Eva :  is  it  not  so  V 

"  Ah !  only  too  much  so,"  sighed  Era.    "  Bat  , 
now,  Victor,  spare  my  weakness;  do  not  desire  * 
to  see  me  again  till  1  go  in  spring  in  a  month's 
time  to  M s.    Do  not  desire " 

"Demand  no  such  promises  from  Victer, 
Era,"  said  he;  "be  will  not  bind  himself  sol 
bat  yon— yoa  mtisl  do  what  your  Victor  wills, 
else  he  cannot  believe  that  you  love  bim.  AVbat 
— ^you  will  refuse  to  take  a  Jew  steps  only  in  order 
to  gladden  your  eyes  and  yoar  heart — in  order  to 
see  and  to  hear  him ;  in  truth  you  do  not  lore 
him  I" 

"  Ah,  I  lore  you,  I  adore  yoa,"  returned  Era ; 
"  I  conld  endure  anything  on  your  account — even 
the  pangs  of  my  own  conscience;  but  my  par- 
ents, my  brother  and  sisters  I  they  are  so  good, 
so  excellent— Ah  II  Yet  sometimes  the  lore 
which  I  hare  for  them  contends  with  the  lore 
which  1  hare  for  you.  Do  not  siring  the  bow 
too  tightly,  Victor!  And  now,  farewell,  belovedl 
In  a  month's  time  yon  will  see  me,  your  Era, 
again  in  M a." 

"Stop!"  said  he,  "do  you  think  you  are  to 
leare  me  in  that  way !    Where  is  my  ring  1" 

"  On  my  heart,"  returned  she,  "  day  and  night 
it  rests  there — farewell,  let  me  go  I" 

"  Say  once  more  that  yoa  love  me  abore  erer^ 
thing  in  this  world  t"  said  be,  "  that  yoa  beloag 
only  to  me !" 

"Onir  to  yon  I  larewell!"  and  with  thea* 
words  Eva  tore  herself  away  from  him,  and  faast> 
ened  with  flying  feet,  like  one  terrified,  acrosi 
the  churchyard,  and  the  Major  followed  her 
slowly.  A  dark  form  stepped  at  that  moraeot 
hastily  forward,  as  if  it  bad  arisen  from  one  of 
the  grares,  and  met  the  Major  face  to  face.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  a  cold  wind  passed  throagh 
his  heart,  for  the  form,  tall  and  silent,  and  at  that 
dark  hour,  and  in  the  churchyard,  bad  some- 
thing in  it  ominoas  and  spectre-like,  and  as  it 
had  eridently  adraneed  to  bim  with  design,  be 
pensed  suddenly,  and  asked  sharply,  "  Wno  are 
youl" 

"  Era's  father  I"  replied  a  suppressed  but  pow- 
erful roice,  and  b^  the  up-flaring  light  of  a  lamp 
which  the  wind  drore  towatds  tbem,  the  Major 
saw  the  eres  of  the  Judge  rireted  upon  him  with 
a  wratbial  and  threatening-  expression.  Hi* 
heart  sank  for  a  moment,  but  in  the  next,  he 
spoke  with  all  his  accustomed  haughty  levity. 

"  Now  there  is  no  necessitr  for  me,"  said  he, 
"to  watch  longer  afler  her;*'  and  so  saying  he 
taroed  hastily  aside,  and  vanished  in  the  aark-  ^ 
ness. 

The  Judge  followed  bis  daughter  without  near- 
ing  her.  When  he  came  home,  sach  a  deep  and 
painfbl  grief  lay  on  his  brow  as  had  never  been 
obserred  there  before. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  powerful  head 
of  the  Judge  seemed  actually  bowed. 

At  this  time  Stemhok  came  to  tbe  city  quite 
unexpectedlr.  He  had  heard  of  the  misfortune 
which  had  berallen  the  Franks,  as  well  as  the 
part  which  Henrik  acted  on  this  occasion,  and  (^ 
the  illnvs  which  was  the  consequence  of  it,  and 
he  came  now  in  order  to  see  bim  before  he  trar- 
elled  abroad.  This  risit,  which  had  occasioned 
Stemhok  lo  diverge  as  much  as  sixty  English 
miles  out  of  his  way,  surprised  and  deeply  at 
fe^ed  Henrik,  who,  as  he  entered  tbe  room,  met 
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vitk  tbe  mott  candid  expression  of  cordial  dero- 
tioo.  Sterohok  seized  bis  outstretched  hand,  and 
a  sudden  paleness  overspread  his  manly  counte- 
nance as  he  remarked  the  change  a  few  weeks' 
nines*  had  made  in  Henrik's  appearance. 

"  It  is  beaulifol  of  yon  to  come  to  me — my 
thanks  for  it,  Sterohok  I"  said  Henrik  from  his 
heart,  "otherwise,"  continued  he,  "you  would 
probably  have  seen  me  no  more  in  this  world; 
and  I  have  wished  so  much  to  say  one  word  to 
yon  before  we  separated  thus." 

Both  were  silent  for  some  minutes. 

"What  woHld  yon  say  to  me,  EknrikV  at 
logth  asked  Stemhok,  while  an  extraordinary 
•motion  was  depicted  in  his  countenance. 

"  I  would  thank  yon,"  returned  Henrik  cordial- 
ly, "  thank  yon  for  your  severity  towards  me, 
and  tell  you  how  sincerely  I  now  acknowledge 
it  to  have  been  just,  and  wholesome  for  me  also. 
I  woold  thank  yon,  because  by  that  means  you 
have  been  a  more  real  friend,  and  lam  now  per- 
fectly convinced  how  honestly  and  well  you  hiave 
arted  towards  me.  This  impression,  this  remem- 
twanceof  onracqnaintance,  is  the  only  one  which 
I  will  take  away  with  me  when  I  leave  this  world. 
Yon  have  not  qeen  able  to  love  me,  but  that  was 
my  own  fault  I  have  sorrowed  over  the  knotrt- 
togB  of  that,  but  now  I  have  sabmitted  to  it.  In 
the  mean  time  it  wogkl  be  very  pleasdnt  to  me 
to  know  that  my  faults — that  my  late  behaviour 
towards  yon,  had  not  left  behind  it  too  repulsive 
an  impression— it  would  be  very  pleasant  for 
me  to  believe  that  yon  were  able  (o  think  kindly 
of  me  when  I  am  no  more  I" 

A  deep  crimson  flamed  on  Btemhok'a  cotmte- 
■ance,  and  his  eyie*  gliaened  as  he  replied, 
"  Henrik,  I  fed  mora  than  ever  in  this  moment 
ikat  I  hare  not  shown  justice  towards  yon.  Sev- 
eral later  circumstances  have  opened  my  eyes, 
and  now — ^Henrik,  can  von  give  me  yoor  friend- 
ship I  mine  you  hare  for  evert" 

"  O  this  is  a  happy  moment  I"  said  Henrik, 
with  increasing  iemotion,  "throogh  my  whole 
life  I  have  longed  for  it,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  it  is  given  me — now  when — " 

"  But  why,"  said  Stemhok  warmly,  "  why 
speak  so  positively  about  yoUr  death  1  I  will 
hope  and  believe  that  jrour  condition  is  not  so 
dangerous.    Let  me  consulba  celebrated  fureien 

Jthysician  on  your  case  or  better  still,  make  the 
oumey  with  me,  and  put  yenrself  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  K .  He  is  celebrated  for  his  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  heart ;  let  me  conduct 
you  to  him ;  certainly  you  can  and  will  recover!" 
Henrik  shook  his  head  moumfiilly:  "  There 
lies  his  work,"  said  he,  pointing  to  an  open  book, 
"  and  from  it  I  know  all  concerning  my  own  con- 
ditiaa.  Do  yoo  see.  Nils  Oabriel,"  continued 
he,  with  a  beautifol  smile,  as  he  placed  bis  arm 
on  the  shoulder  of  his  friend  aiul  pointed  with 
his  other  towards  heaven,  gazing  on  him  the 
while  with  eyes  that  seem^  laiigBr  than  ever 
—  for  towards  death  the -eyes  increase  in  sise  and 
brilliancy — ^"do  yon  see,"  said  he,  "there  wan- 
ders your  star.  It  ascends  1  for  certain  a  bright 
path  lies  before;  but  when  it  beams  upon  your 
renown  it  will  look  down  npoo  my  grave  I  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  on  this  point.  Some 
time  ago  this  thooght  was  bitter  to  me:  it  is  so 
now  no  more  I  When  the  knowledge  depresses 
me  that  I  have  accomplished  so  very  little  on 
earth,  I  will  endeavoor  to  console  myself  with  the 
conviction  that  yon  will  be  able  to  do  so  much 
more,  and  that  either  in  this  world  or  the  next  I 
shall  rejoice  over  yoor  usefulness  and  your  hap- 
-*-    It* 


Stemhok  answeted  not  a  word;  large  team- 
rolled  down  bis  checks,  and  be  pressed  Henrilc 
warmly  to  his  breasL 

On  Henrik's  account  he  endeavoured  to  givs 
tbe  conversatiqn  a  calmer  turn,  but  the  heart  of 
his  poor  friend  swelled  high,  and  it  was  now  too 
full  of  life  and  feeling  to  nnd  rest  in  anylhiag 
but  the  communication  of  these. 

The  connexion  between  tbe  two  young  men 
seemed  now  different  to  what  it  baa  ever  been 
before.  It  was  Henrik  who  now  led  the  conver- 
sation, and  Stemhok  who  followed  him,  and  lis- 
tened to  him  with  attention  and  the  most  uneqni  v> 
ocal  sympathy,  whilst  the  young  man  ^ave  such 
free  scope  to  his  thoughts  and  presentiments  ai 
he  had  never  ventured  to  do  before  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  severe  critic.  But  the  truth  is,  there 
belongs  to  a  dweller  on  the  borders  of  the  king- 
dom of  death  a  peculiar  rank,  a  peculiar  worth, 
and  man  believes  that  the  whispering  of  spirits 
from  the  nmierions  land  reaches  the  ear  whidt 
bows  itsea  to  them— on  this  account  the  wise 
and  the  strong  of  earth  listen  silently  like  disci- 
ples, and  piotisly  like  little  children,  to  the  pre- 
cepts which  are  breathed  forth  from  dying  lips. 

The  entrance  of  the  Judge  gave  another  turn 
to  the  conversation,  which  Stemhok  soon  led  t» 
Henrik's  last  works.  He  directed  his  discourse 
principally  to  the  Judge,  and  spoke  of  them  with 
all  the  ability  of  a  real  connoisseur,  and  with 
such  entire  and  cordial  praise  as  surprised  Henrilc 
as  much  as  it  cheered  nim. 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  hear  oneself 
praised,  and  well  praised  too,  by  a  person  whom 
one  highly  esteems,  and  particularly  when,  at  th* 
same  tune,  the  person  is  commonly  niggardly  of 
his  praise.  Henrik  experienced  at  that  moment 
this  Heeling  in  its  highest  degree;  and  this  plea- 
sure was  accompanied  by  ue  yet  greater  plea- 
sure of  seeing  himself  understood,  and  in  such  a 
manner  by  Stemhok  as  made  himself  more  clear 
to  himself.  In  this  moment  he  seemed,  now  for 
the  first  time,  to  comprehend  in  a  perfecily  iiUel- 
K^ble  manner  bis  own  talents,  and  what  he 
wished  to  do,  and  what  he  was  able  to  do.  The 
fountain  of  life  swelled  forth  strongly  in  his 
breast. 

"Yon  make  me  well  again.  Nils  Gabriel P* 
exclaimed  he;  "you  give  me  new  life.  I  will 
recover;  recover  in  oraer  again  to  live,  in  order 
to  work  better  and  more  confidently  than  I  have 
hitherto  done.  As  yet  I  have  done  nothing;  but 
now,  now  I  conld — 1  feel  new  life  in  me — I  have 
never  yet  felt  myself  so  well  as  now  1  Certain- 
ly I  shall  now  recover,  or  indeed — is  the  best 
wine  reserved  for  me  till  the  last  V 

The  evening  sped  on  agreeably,  and  with  aiv- 
imalion  in  the  family  circle.  The  blessed  an- 
||els  of  heaven  were  not  more  beautiful  or  more 
joyous  than  Henrik.  He  joked  with  his  mothci 
and  sisters,  nay,  even  with  Sternhok,  in  the  gay^ 
est  manner,  and  was  one  of  tbe  liveliest  who  par- 
took of  tbe  citron-souffl6  which  Looixe  served 
up  for  supper,  and  which  $he  herself  bad  helped 
to  prepare,  and  of  which  she  was  not  a  Itule 
proud.  Yes,  indeed,  she  was  almost  ready  to  be- 
iieve  that  it  was  this  which  had  given  new  life  to 
Henrik,  and  the  power  of  which  she  considered 
to  be  wonderfully  operative.    Bat  ah  !— 

At  the  very  moment  when  Henrik  jested  with 
Louise  on  this  very  subject,  he  was  seized  by  tha 
most  vident  suffering. 

This  suffering  continued  nnintermptedly  for 
three  days,  and  deprived  tbe  sick  young  man  ot 
consciousness:  whilst  it  seemed  to  be  leading 
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.kim  qaickly  to  that  bonod  which  mercy  has  set 
|o  human  suSeriogs.  On  the  Kcond  day  after 
tfiis  paroxysm  Henrik  was  seized  with  desire 
tor  chaogt  of  resuog-place,  which  may  be  com- 
moalj  reganted  as  tM  si^  tiuit  the  •om  is  preoa- 
ling  lor  iui  great  chaoge  of  abode.  The  Juqge 
himself  bore  his  son  in  his  arms  from  room  Ip 
room,  and  from  bed  to  bed.  No  sleep  visited  the 
eyes  of  his  family  during  these  terrible  days: 
whilst  his  mother,  with  eyes  tearless  and  full  of 
anguish  nveted  upon  her  son,  fdllowed  him  from 
loom  to  loomi  and  from  bed  to  bed;  now  hang- 
ing OTer  his  pillow,  now  seated  at  the  foot  of  ius 
bed,  and  smiling  tenderly  upoo  hiofi  when  he  ap- 
peared to  know  her,  and  aiticolaiing  his  name 
IB  a  low  and  almost  inaudible  voice. 

On  the  evening  of  ihe  third  day  the  poor  youth 
regained  his  consciousness.  He  recognised  his 
family  again,  and  spoke  kindly  (o  them.  Be  saw 
that  they  were  pale  and  weary,  and  besought 
them  incessantly  to  go  to  rest.  The  Assessor, 
who  was  present,  united  earnestly  in  this  re- 
quest, and  assured  them  that,  according  to  all 
appearances,  Henrik  would  now  enjoy  an  easy 
sleep,  and  that  he  him.self  would  watch  by  him 
dirough  the  night.  The  father  and  daughters  re- 
tired to  rest ;  but  when  they  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  mother,  she  only  waved  with  her  hand, 
whilst  a  mournful  smile  seemed  to  say,  "it  is  of 
■o  use  whatever  to  talk  to  me  about  it" 

"  1  may  remain  with  you,  Henrik  1"  said  she, 
>*seechin^ly. 

0e  smilM,  took  her  hand,  and  laid  it  on  his 
breast ;  and  in  the  same  moment  closing  bis  eyes, 
«  calm  refreshing  sleep  stole  orer  him.  The 
Assessor  sate  silently  beside  them,  and  observed 
tfaem  both :  it  was  not  long,  however,  before  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  them,  being  summoned  sud- 
denly to  some  one  who  was  dangerously  ill 
Be  lefl  them  with  the  promise  to  return  in  the 
coorae  of  the  night.  Munter  was  called  in  the 
city  tlie  night-physician,  because  there  was  no 
one  like  him  who  appeared  earnestly  willing  to 
give  his  help  by  nignt  as  by  day. 

The  mother  breathed  deeply  when  she  saw 
lierself  alone  with  her  son.  She  folded  her 
bands,  and  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  with  an 
expression  which  throngh  the  whole  of  the  fore- 
going days  had  been  lorelgn  to  tbem.  It  was 
no  longer  restless,  almost  murmuring  anxiety ; 
it  was  a  mgumful,  yet  at  the  same  lime,  deep, 
perfect,  nay,  almost  loving  resignation.  She 
bent  over4ier  son,  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice  out 
«f  the  depths  of  her  aflectionate  heart. 

"Go,  my  sweet  boy,  go!  I  will  no  longer  hold 
thee  back,  since  it  is  painful  to  thee !  May  the  de- 
liverer come !  Thy  mother  will  no  longer  con- 
tend with  him  to  retain  thee  I  May  he  come  and 
make  an  end  of  thy  saflTerings  I  I — will  then  be 
niisfied!  Go.  then,  my  first-bom,  my  summer- 
child  ;  and  if  there  may  never  more  come  a  sum- 
mer to  the  heart  of  thy  mother— still  go!  that 
thou  mayst  have  rest!  Did  1  make  thy  cradle 
sweet,  my  child !  so  would  I  not  embitter  by  my 
lamentations  thy  death-bed !  Blessed  be  thou  I 
■  Blessed  be  He  also  who  gave  thee  to  me,  and  who 
now  takes  thee  fVom  me  to  a  better  home !  Some 
lime,  my  son,  I  shall  come  to  thee ;  go  thou  be- 
forehand, my  cbijki!  Thon  art  weary  j  so  wea- 
ry! Thy  fast  wandering  was  heavy  to  thee; 
now  thou  wilt  rest.  Come  thou  eood  dellvei^r, 
come  thon  beloved  death,  and  pve  rest  to  his 
heart;  bat  easily,  easily.  Let  him  not  sntkr 
njore — let  him  not  endure  mote,  Never  did  he 
gin  care  to  his  parents—" 


At  this  moment  Henrik  opened  bis  eyes  and 
fixed  tbem  calmly  and  full  of  expression  on  Ua 
mother. 

"  Thank  God  1"  said  he, "  1  feel  no  more  pain." 

«  Thanks  and  praise  be  given  to  God,  my 
child  I"  said  she. 

Mother  and  son  looked  on  each  other  with  deep 
and  cbcerM  love  I  they  understood  each  other 
perfectly.  ' 

"  When  I  am  no  more,"  said  he,  with  a  faint 
and  broken  voice,  "then — tell  it  to  Gabriele  pru- 
dently ;  she  has  such  tender  feelings — and  she  is 
not  stroDtr.  Do  not  tell  it  to  her  on  a  day — when 
it  is  cold  and  dull  —  but— on  a  day — when  the 
son  shines  warm — when  all  things  look  bright 
and  kindly — then,  then  tell  her — that  I  am  gone 
first  to  greet  her — and  tell  her  from  me — that  it  is 
not  difficult — to  die  I — that  there  is  a  sun  on  the 
other  side—" 

Be  ceased,  but  with  a  loving  smile  on  his 
lips,  and  his  tje»  closed  their  lids  as  irom  rtty 
weariness. 

Presently  ailerward  he  spoke  again,  but  in  a 
very  low  voice.  "  Sins  me  something  mother," 
said  be,  "  I  shall  then  sleep  more  calmly,  ■  Tber 
knock,  I  cornel"* 

These  worls  were  the  beginning  of  a  aaog 
which  Benrik  had  bimaelf  written,  and  set  to 
music  some  time  before,  during  a  night  of  suf- 
fering. 

The  grains  of  poetry  seemed  to  have  deserted 
him  during  the  latter  part  of  his  illness;  this 
was  painful  to  bim,  bnt  bis  mind  remained  the  ' 
same,  and  the  spirit  of  poetry  lived  still  in  the 
hymn  which  his  mother  now,  at  his  request,  lanf 
in  a  trembling  voice : 


Tber  knuok !  I  com  !  ^et  er«  on  tht  wiy 
To  th«  night  »f  th«  mri 
Thoa  Angal  of  Demu,  gi 


mre  I  am  prcMinf, 
,  girfl  BM  jraf  on*  1»^~ 
Ont  hymn  of  tkankBfhnnff  uul  blewiny. 

Hm  tbsalu,  0  FMhar  •  ia  Hmt^  hifh,  ° 

For  Ih^  nfl,  all  gifti  eiocailiiig  ; 

For  life  r  and  Ihax  gheved  or  gtad  1  coald  fl^ 

To  th««,  nor  And  the*  nnlmdiBg. 

Ob  Uianltf  for  life,  and  ihanka  too  for  ilaatli. 

The  boond  of  ill  truvWo  and  atghing ; 

How  hkter !  yat  >wMt  Hia  to  jrield  ow  bmth 

Wbtn  thin*  w  Iha  haait  of  t^a  dying !  ' 

Jhr  oor  path  of  trial  thon  plaueat  aiitt 

Tby  liliea  of  cunaolation ; 

Bnt  tha  loreliaft  of  til  to  do  thy  w^I— 

Be  it  dona  in  raaignatioa ! 

Farawoll,  Inraly  aaith,  on  whaaa  boam  I  by; 

Farewell,  all  ye  d«ar  frenda,  moomingi 

FireweU,  anfl  forrjve  all  tha  faalta  of  mj  day: 

Uj  h^ait  now  in  death  ia  bunung  ? 

"  It  U  burning  r  repeated  Henrik  in  ■  volee 
ofsnflering.  "  It  is  terrible  I  Mother  I  mother  t" 
said  he,  looking  at  her  with  a  restless  glarce. 

"Your  mother  ia  herel"  said  she,  Lcndinr 
over  him.  ^ 


Ah  I  then  all  is  right  I"  said  he  again,  calm. 
ly.    "  Sing,  my  mother,"  added  he,  again  ctosilir 
his  eyes,  "  I  am  weary."         / 
She  sang. 


We  pan !  but  in  putiag  onr  tttimwt  baai 
AIaw  tnwarda  that  glorioni  morrow, 
Where  friend  Do  mora  ihall  part  from  frica^ 
Wbara  none  knoweth  heartache  Af  aorrow! 


Farewell !  all  ia  dark  to  my  failing  eight, 
Tonr  lo»ed  forme  from  my  faint  gate  nwHBg, 
Tie  derk,  bnt  ah  •  far  beyimd  the  night 
I  aae  light  o'er  tha  dariuiaaa  aaoanding ! 

Oh  I  it  you  only  knew  how  serene  it  is  I  1 
is  divine!"  said  the  dying  one,  as  be  streteheo 
forth  his  arms,  and  then  dropped  them  again. 

A  change  passed  over  the  countenance  of  the 
young  man ;  death  had  touched  his  bean  gently. 
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and  its  pulsations  ceased.  At  the  same  moment 
a  woadiirrul  inspiraiion  animated  tiie  mother: 
her  eyes  beamed  brigbily,  and  never  before  had 
lier  voice  so  beauiilul,  so  clear  a  toite  as  wliile 
she  «ang, 

Thoa  otllait  O  Fatlur !  with  glad  aocoid 
come  !     Ye  deur  ones  we  sever ! 

Now  the  piug  is  psst !  now  behold  I  tbs  Lord — 

Pnite  be  ihwe,  O  Eternal,  forever! 


THE  HOME ;  OR, 


Judge  Frank  was  awoke  out  of  his  uneasy 
sleep  by  the  song,  whose  tone  seemed  to  have  a 
something  supernatural  in  it.  A  few  moments 
passed  belbre  he  could  convince  himself  that  the 
voice  which  he  heard  was  really  that  of  his  wife. 

He  hastened  with  indescribable  anxiety  to  the 
sick  room ;  Elise  yet  sung  the  last  verse  as  he 
entered,  and,  castmg  his  eyes  on  her  counte- 
nance, be  exclaimed  "  My  God  I"  and  clasped 
hts  hands  together. 

The  song  ceased:  a  dreadful  consciousness 
thrust  itseltlike  a  sword  through  the  heart  of  the 
mother.  She  saw  before  her  the  corpse  of  her 
son,  and  with  a  fain,t  cry  of  horrof  site  sank,  as 
if  lifeless,  upon  the  bed  of  death. 


CRAPTER  VIII. 

ELISE  TO  CECILIA. 

TSbo  mantis  later. 
II  -^  'ben  I  last  wrote  to  you,  my  Cecilia,  it 
was  wiu'®'-    Wioter,  severe  and  icy,  bad  also 
gathered  u'self  about  my  heart — my  life's  joy  was 
wrapped  in   ^^  winding-sheet,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  a^if  no  Lt>oi^  spring  could  bloom,  no  more 
Ule  could  exist'  >  <ti>d  that  I  should  never  again 
have  the  heart  .'■<>  '"i'*  *  cheerful  or  hopeful 
word.    And  now--nowi'>s  spring*    The  lark 
sings  again  the  ascfc'>»i<"»-soig  of  the  earth ;  the 
May -sun  diffuses  h»»  warming  beam  through 
my  chamber,  and  the   grass  becomes  already 
green  upon  the  grave  *f  my  first-born,  my  fa- 
vourite!    And  I— O  Lord  I   thou  who  smitest, 
thou  also  healest,  and  I  will  praise  thee  I  for  ev- 
ery affliction  which  thou  senaest  becomest  good 
if  It  be  only  received  with  patience.    And  if 
thou  concealesl  thyself  for  a  season,  thou  re- 
vealest  thyself  yet  soon  again,  kinder  and  more 
glorious  than  before  1    For  a  liule  while  and  we 
see  thee  not,  and  again  for  a  little  while  and  we 
see  thee,  and  our  hearts  rejoice  and  drink  strength 
-•and  enjoyment  out  of  the  cup  which  thou,  Al- 
Bighty  One,  hast  filled.    Yes,  everything  in  life 
becomes  good,  if  that  life  be  only  spent  in  God ! 
"Bui  ia  tliose  dark  winter  hours  it  was  often 
gloomy  and  tumultuous  within  me.    Ah,  Ceci- 
fia.  I  was  not  willing  that  he  should  diel    He 
•was  my  only  son,  my  first-born  child.    I  suffer- 
ed most  at  his  birth;  I  sang  most  toide  his  cra- 
dle :  my  heart  leaped  up  first  and  behest  with 
maternal  joy  at  his  childish  play.    He  was  my 
summer-child,  bom  in  the  midsummer  of  na- 
ture and  of  my  life,  and  my  strength,  and,  then 
he  was  so  full  of  life,  so  beautiful,  so  good! 
No   I  was  not  willing  that  he    should  have 
diei;  and  as  the  lime  drew  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  I  saw  that  it  must  be— then  it  was  dark  in 
me.     But  the  last  night— Oh,  it  was  a  most 
wonderful  night!  then  it  was  quite  otherwise. 
Do  you  know,  Cecilia,  that  I  sung  gayly,  tri- 
umphanily,  by  the  deathbed  of  my  first-born  1 
Now  1  cannot  comprehend  iu    But  this  night-- 
hs  had  ibe  foregoing  day  suffered  much,  and  his 


sufferings  had  reconciled  me  to  his  death ;  thrr 
abated  as  death  approached,  and  he  besought  of 
me,  as  he  had  olcen  done  in  ihe  years  of  his 
childhood,  to  sing  him  to  sleep.  I  sang — I  was 
was  able  to  sing.  He  received  pleasure  from 
the  song  and  strength  also,  and  with  a  heavenly 
smile,  while  heavenly  pictures  seemed  to  float 
before  his  eyes,  he  said,  ■  Ah,  it  is  divine  I'  and 
I  sang  better  ajid  ever  clearer.  1  saw  his  eyes 
change  themselves,  his  breath  became  suspend- 
ed, and  I  knew  that  then  was  the  moment  of  sep- 
aration between  soul  and  body — between  me  and 
him  I  but  I  did  not  then  feel  it,  and  I  sang  on. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  song  sustained  the 
spirit  and  raised  it  to  heaven.  In  that  moment 
I  was  happy ;  for  even  I,  as  well  as  he,  was 
exalted  above  every  eanbly  pain. 

"  The  exclamation  of  my  name  awoke  me 
from  my  blessed  dream,  and  I  saw  the  dead  body 
of  my  son — after  this  I  saw  nothing  more. 

"  There  was  a  lonj,  deep  stupor,  from  which 
when  I  recovered  I  lelt  a  heart  beating  against 
my  temples.  I  raised  my  eyes  and  saw  my  has* 
band;  my  head  was  resting  on  his  breast,  and 
with  the  tenderest  words  lie  was  calling  me 
back  to  life;  my  daughters  stood  around  mc 
weeping,  and  kissing  my  hands  and  my  clothes ; 
I  also  wept,  and  then  I  felt  better ;  it  was  then 
morning,  and  the  dawn  came  into  my  chamber. 
I  threw  my  arms  round  my  husband's  neck,  anu 
said,  'Ernst,  love  me !  I  will  endeavour — ' 

"  I  could  say  no  more,  bat  he  understood  me, 
thanked  me  warmly,  and  pressed  me  close  to  hit 
hosom. 

"I  did  endeavour  to  he  calm,  and  with  Goi'i 
help  I  succeeded.  For  several  hours  of  the  day 
I  lay  still  on  my  bed,  while  Eva,  whose  voice 
is  remarkably  sweet,  read  aloud  to  me.  I  got 
up  for  tea,  and  endeavoured  to  be  as  usual;  my 
husband  and  my  daughters  supported  me,  and 
all  was  peace  and  love. 

"  But  when  the  day  was  ended,  and  Ernst  and 
I  were  alone  in  our  chamber,  a  fear  of  the  night, 
of  bed,  and  a  sleepless  pillow,  seized  hold  of 
me ;  I  therefore  seated  myself  on  the  sofa,  and 
prayed  Ernst  to  read  to  me,  for  I  longed  for  the 
consolations  of  the  Gospel.  He  seated  himself 
by  me  and  read ;  but  the  words,  although  spoken 
by  his  manly,  firm  voice,  passed  at  this  time  im- 
pressionless  over  mv  inward  sense.  I  under- 
stood nothing,  and  ail  within  mQ  was  dark  ant.. 
vacanL  All  at  once,  some  one  knocked  softlv 
at  the  door,  and  Ernst,  not  a  little  astonishea, 
said,  'Come  in;'  the  door  was  opened,  and  Eva 
entered.  She  was  very  pale,  ana  appeared  exci- 
ted, but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  firm  and  deter- 
mined. She  approached  us  sofUy,  and,  sinking 
down  on  her  knees  between  us,  took  our  hands 
between  hers.  I  would  have  raised  her,  but 
Ernst  held  me  back,  and  said,  mildly  but  grave- 
ly, '  Let  her  alone !' 

"  'My  father,  my  mother!'  said  Eva, with  bum- 
bling voice, '  I  have  given  you  uneasiness— par- 
don me!  I  have  grieved  you — I  will  not  do  it 
again.  Ah !  I  will  not  now  lay  a  stone  on  your 
burden.  See,  how  disobedient  1  have  been— this 
ring,  and  these  leuers,  I  have  received  against 
your  will  and  against  my  promises,  from  Major 
R.  I  will  now  send  them  back.  See  here  I  read 
what  I  have  written  to  him ;  our  acquaintance 
is  for  ever  broken!  Pardon  me,  that  I  have 
chosen  these  hours  to  busy  you  with  my  affairs, 
but  I  feared  my  own  weakness  when  the  force  of 
this  hour  shall  have  passed.  Oh,  my  parents!  I 
(eel,  I  know  (hat  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  /ooi 
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MB  I  But  I  have  been,  as  it  were,  bewitched— I 
have  loved  him  beyond  measure.  Ah,  I  love 
him  still — nay)  do  not  weep,  mother — you  shall 
aerer  again  shed  a  tear  of  grief  over  me — yoa 
have  wept  already  enoagh  on  my  accoant. 
Since  Henrilc's  death  everything  in  me  is  chan- 
sed — fear  not  for  me,  I  will  conqaer  this,  and  will 
kecome  your  obedient,  yonr  htjppy  child ;  only 
require  not  from  me  that  I  sbonhl  give  my  haitd 
to  another— never  will  I  many,  never  belong  to 
another  I  Bat  for  yon,  myparents,  will  I  live, 
and  with  yoa  be  happy  1  JB^re,  my  father,  take 
thia,  and  send  it  badt  to  him  whom  I  will  no 
more  see  I    And— oh,  love  me  I  love  me  I' 

"  Tears  bedewed  the  face  which  she  bowed 
down  to  her  father's  knee.  Never  had  she  looked 
ao  lovely,  so  attractive  I  Elmst  was  greatly  af- 
£Bcted;  he  raised  his  hand  as  if  in  blessing  npon 
her  head,  which  he  raised,  and  said — 

" '  When  you  were  bom,  Eva,  yon  lay  as  if 
.dead ;  in  my  arms  you  first  opened  your  eyes  to 
the  l^bL  and  I  th^ed  God— bat  I  thank  him 
manifold  mote  for  you  in  this  moment,  in  which 
I  aee  in  yoa  the  joy  and  blessing  of  oar  age — in 
k  which  yon  have  been  able  to  combat  with  your 
own  hear^  and  to  do  that  which  is  right !  God 
bless  yoa  1    God  reward  yoa  1' 

"  £(e  held  her  br  a  long  time  to  his  bosom,  and 

hu  lean  wetted  her  forehead.    I  also  clasped 

.  her  in  my  arms,  and  let  her  feel  my  love  and  my 

ntitade,  and  then,  with  a  lo<dc  which  beamed 

Ihrongh  tears,  she  left  us. 

"We  called  her 'oar  blessed  child'  at  that 
time,  for  .^he  had  blessed  us  with  a  great  conso- 
lation.   She  had  raised  again  our  sunken  hearts. 

"Ernst  went  to  the  window  and  looked  silent- 
ly into  the  star-lighted  night ;  I  followed  him, 
and  my  glance  accompanied  his,  which  in  this 
moment  was  so  beantifnl  and  bright,  and  laying 
his  arm  around  me  he  spoke  thus : 

" '  It  is  good — ^it  is  so  intended— «nd  that  is  the 
essential  thing!  He  is  gone  I  What  morel 
We  must  all  go;  all,  sooner  or  later  I  He  might 
not  perfect  his  work ;  hut  he  stood  ready,  ready 
in  will  and  ability  when  be  was  called  to  the 
higgler  work-place  I  Lord  and  Master,  thon  hast 
taken  the  disciple  to  thyself— well  for  him  that 
he  was  ready !  That  is  the  most  important  for 
vsalll' 

"  Ernst's  words  and  state  of  mind  produced 
great  effect  upon  me.  Peace  returned  to  my 
nririt  In  the  stillness  of  the  night  I  di3  not 
•leep,  but  I  rested  on  his  bosom.  It  wtts  calm 
aroand  me  and  in  me,  and  in  the  secret  of  my 
aoal  I  wished  that  it  might  ever  remain  so,  that 
BO  more  day  might  dawn  upon  me,  and  no  more 
sun  shine  upon  my  weary,  painful  eyes. 

"  How  the  days  creep  on  I  On  occasions  of 
great  grief  it  always  appears  as  if  time  stood 
still.  All  things  appear  to  .stand  still,  or  slowly 
and  painfully  to  roll  on,  in  dark  circles ;  but  it  is 
not  sot  Hoars  and  days  go  on  in  an  intermina- 
ble chain;  Ibey  rise  and  sink  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea ;  and  carry  along  with  them  the  vessel 
of  our  life :  carry  it  from  the  islands  of  joy  it  is 
true,  but  carry  it  also  away  from  the  rocky 
shores  of  grief.  Hours  came  for  me  in  which  no 
consolation  coult*  appease  my  heart,  in  which  I 
in  vain  combated  with  myself,  and  said ;  '  Now 
I  will  read,  and  then  pray,  and  then  sleep  I'  bat 
ret  anguish  would  not  leare  me,  hut  followed  me 
•till,  when  I  read,  prevented  me  from  prayer, 
and  chased  away  sleep ;  yes,  many  sach  hours 
have  been,  bat  they  too  are  gone;  some  such 
miiy  perhaps  come  yet  bat  I  Imow  also  that  thev 


too  will  go.  The  tenderness  of  my  hii^band  and 
of  my  children — the  peace  of  home ;  the  many 
pleasures  within  it;  tnejrelief  of  tears;  the  eter- 
nal consolations  of  the  Eternal  Word — all  these 
have  refreshed  and  strengthened  my  soul.  It  Is 
now  much,  much  better.  And  then — he  died 
pure  and  sjKttless,  the  youth  with  the  clear  glance 
and  the  warm  heart  I  He  stood,  as  his  father 
said,  ready  to  go  into  the  higher  world.  Oh  i 
more  than  ever  have  I  acknowledged,  in  the  midst 
of  my  deep  pain,  that  there  is  pain  more  bitter 
than  this;  for  many  a  living  son  is  greater  grief 
to  his  mother  than  mine-— the  good  one  there, 
under  the  green  lAonndl 

"  We  have  planted  fir-trees  and  poplars  aroand 
the  grave,  and  often  will  it  be  decorated  with 
fresh  flowers.  No  dark  nief  abides  by  the  grave 
of  the  friendly  voath.  Henrik's  sisters  moam 
for  him  deep  and  still — ^perhaps  Gabriele  moama 
him  moat  of  alL  One  sees  it  not  by  day,  for  she 
is  generally  gay  as  formeiiy ;  a  little  song,  a  gay 
jest,  a  little  adonmient  of  the  house,  all  goes  oa 
lost  as  before  to  enliven  the  apiritaof  her  sisten. 
Bat  In  the  night,  when  all  rest  in  their  beds,  she 
is  heard  weemng,  often  so  painfully — it  is  a  dew 
of  love  on  the  prave  of  her  brother ;  but  then 
every  mining  is  the  eye  again  bright  ajid  smil- 
ing. 

"  On  the  first  tidings  of  our  loss  Jacobi  has- 
tened to  OS,  and  took  fh>m  Ernst  and  me  in  this 
time  of  heavy  grief  ail  care  upon  himself,  and 
was  to  us  as  the  tenderest  of  sons.  Alas  I  he  was 
obliged  very  soon  to  leave  us,  but  the  occasion 
for  this  was  the  most  joyfoL    He  is  about  to  be 

nominated  for  the  living  of  T ;   and  this 

promotion,  which  puts  hun  in  the  condition  soon 
to  marry,  afibrds  him  also  a  respectable  income, 
and  a  sphere  of  action  agreeable  to  bis  wishes 
and  accordant  with  his  anilities,  and  altogether 
makes  him  unspeakably  happy.  Loaise  .Iso 
looks  forward  towards  this  onion  and  establish- 
ment for  life  with  quiet  satisfaction,  and  that,  I 
believe,  as  much  on  accoimt  of  her  family  as  fo^ 
herself. 

"  The  fhmily  affection  appears,  through  the 
late  misfortune,  to  have  received  a  new  accea- 
sion :  my  daughters  are  more  amiable  than  ever 
in  their  quiet  care  to  sweeten  the  lives  of  their 
parents.  Mrs.  Onnilla  has  been  like  a  mother 
to  me  and  minedaring  this  time;  and  manydear 
evidences  of  sympathy,  from  several  of  the  beat 
and  noblest  in  Sweden,  have  been  given  to  Hen- 
rik's parents;— the  young  poet's  pure  glorv  has 
brightened  his  house  of  monning.  '  It  is  beau- 
tiful to  have  died  as  be  has  died/  says  our  good 
Assessor,  who  does  not  very  readily  find  any 
thing  beautiful  in  this  world. 

"And  I,  Cecilia,  should  I  shot  my  heait 
against  so  many  occasions  for  joy  and  gratiiode, 
and  sit  with  my  sorrow  in  darlmess  1  O  no !  I 
will  gladden  the  human  circle  in  which  I  live : 
I  will  open  rav  heart  to  the  gospel  of  life  and  or 
nature;  I  will  seize  bold  on  ine  moments,  and 
the  good  which  they  bring.  No  friendly  glance. 
no  spring-breeze,  snail  pass  over  me  unenjoved 
or  unacknowledged ;  out  of  evety  flower  will  I 
suck  a  drop  of  honey,  and  oat  or  every  passing 
hour  a  drop  of  eternal  life. 

"And  then— I  know  it  truly— be  my  life  long 
or  short,  bear  it  a  joyful  or  a  gloomy  colour, 

The  dmr  will  n«^er  endnn  w  long 
But  u  Imgth  the  tnntiif  oooMlh. 

The  evening  in  which  I  may  go  home— home  ^ 
my  son,  my  sammer-child  I  And  then — O  then, 
shall  I  perbaos  acknowledge  the  troth  of  that 
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jHropbetic  word  which  has  *o  often  animated  my 
soul:  'For  behold  I  create  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth ;  and  the  former  shall  not  be  remem- 
bered nor  come  into  mind.  Bat  be  ye  glad  and 
rejoice  forever  in  that  which  I  create.' 

"  I  have  wept  much  whilst  I  have  written  this, 
bat  my  heart  has  peace.  It  is  now  late.  I  will 
creep  m  to  my  Ernst,  and  I  f<Kl  that  I  shall  sleep 
calmly  by  his  side. 

"Gkwd  night,  my  Cecilia." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MBw  AOVBxsrms. 

It  wm  afternoon.  The  sisters  were  bosily 
qailting  Leoise's  bridal  bed-cover ;  because,  at 
the  end  of  .May,  as  was  determined  in  the  fam- 
ily oouneil,  she  was  to  be  married.  The  cov- 
erlet was  of  green  silk,  and  a  broad  wreath  of 
leafy  branches  formed  its  border.  This  pattern 
had  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  care  and  driiber- 
Mion ;  bm  now,  also,  what  joy  did  it  not  give 
rise  to,  and  what  ever-enduring  admiration  of 
the  tasteful,  the  distinguished,  the  Indescribably 
good  effect  which  it  produced,  especially  when 
seen  fVom  one  sMe !  Oabriele,  to  be  sure, 
vouM  have  made  sundry  little  objections  rela- 
tive to  the  connexion  of  the  leaves,  but  Louise 
would  not  allow  that  there  was  any  weight  in 
them :  "  The  border,"  said  she,  "  is  altogether 
charming !" 

Gabrtele  had  placed  a  full-blown  monthly  rose 
in  the  light  locks  of  the  bride,  and  had  arranged 
with  peculiar  grace,  around  the  platted  hair  at 
the  back  of  her  head,  the  green  rose-leaves  like 
a  garland.  The  effect  was  lovely,  as  ^  this 
time  the  sunlight  fell  upon  her  head,  and  her 
countenance  bad  more  than  ordinary  eharm ; 
the  cheeks  a  higher  colour ;  the  eyes  a  clearer 
'  blue,  a*  they  were  often  raised  from  the  green 
tOBe>'Wi«atb  and  direoted  towards  the  window : 
Jae«bi,  tte  new  pastor,  was  expected  that  even- 
ing. 

Oakriele  went  tip  to  her  mother,  and  besMght 
her  to  notice  how  well  Lonise  looked,  and  the 
nee,  bow  becoming  it  was  to  her !  The  moth- 
er kiiMd  ber,  bnt  forgot  to  notice  Loaise  in 
looking  on  the  pecniiarly  lovely  face  of  "  the 
Sttte  lady." 

The  industrious  np-and-down  picking  of  the 
tiewUes  accon^nied  the  joyful  conversation  of 
tite  sister*.    ■ 

Now  they  talked  about  the  management  of 
the  living ;  now  about  the  school ;  now  about 
milk,  and  now  about  cheese.  They  settled 
about  household  matters  ;  about  meal-times ; 
the  arrangement  of  the  table,  and  such  like.  In 
many  things,  Louise  intended  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  home ;  in  others,  she  should  do  dilTer- 
ently.  "  People  must  advance  with  the  age ;" 
she  meant  there  to  be  great  hospitality  in  the 
parsonage-house — that  was  Jacobi's  pleasure. 
Some  one  of  her  own  family  she  hoped  to  have 
always  with  her;  an  especial  wing  should  be 
built  for  beloved  guests.  She  would  go  every 
Sunday  to  church,  to  hear  her  husband  preach 
or  sing  the  service.  If  the  old  wives  came  to 
the  parsonage  with  eggs  or  other  little  presents, 
they  should  always  be  well  entertained  and  en- 
eoaraged  to  come  again.  All  siek-people  should 
be  regaled  with  her  elixir,  and  all  misdoera 
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shodd  be  more  or  less  reproved  by  ber.  She 
would  encourage  all,  to  the  very  best  of  ber 
power,  to  read,  to  be  iiMlustrioas,  to  go  to 
church,  and  to  plant  trees.  Every  Sunday  sev> 
era!  worthy  peasants  should  be  invited  to  din* 
at  the  parsonage  with  theh'  wives.  If  the  ladies 
of  the  Captain  and  the  Steward  came  to  visit 
her,  the  tea-kettle  should  be  immedtately  set  on 
and  the  card-table  prepared.  Every  yocu^  peas* 
ant  girl  shonld  live  in  service  a  whole  year  ai 
the  parsonage  before  she  was  married,  in  ordw 
to  learn  how  to  work  and  how  to  behave  her* 
self— N.B.  This  would  be  wages  enongh  for 
her.  At  all  marriages  the  Pastor  and  his  wife 
would  always  be  present,  the  same  at  christen- 
ings ;  they  would  extend  their  hand  In  aponsoN 
ship  over  the  youth,  that  all  might  grow  dp  In 
good-breeding  and  the  fear  of  God.  At  Mid- 
summer  and  in  harvest-time  there  should  be  a 
dance  and  great  merry-making  at  the  p:u-son- 
age  for  the  people— but  witheut  brandy ;  for  the 
rest,  nothing  should  be  wanting : 

Nou  tlM  fnseta,  th«  miitraH  of  di»  fiMt,  , 

The  beer  flnri  frvfl,  the  bvafih  of  keys  it  jinf  1m» 
And,  withoat  pmiue,  piea  on  th«  otormy  daoco ! 

Work  should  be  found  for  all  beggars  at  the 
Parsonage,  and  then  food ;  for  lazy  vagabonds 
a  passing  lecture,  and  then — march !  And  time, 
by  degrees,  would  preparation  be  made  for  tlM 
Golden  Age. 

Ah !  ruin  to  the  golden  plans  and  to  the  gold- 
en age  which  she  planned !  Two  letters  Whiek 
were  delivered  to  Louise  pot  a  sudden  end  to 
them  all !  One  of  the  letters  fl-om  Jacobi,  was 
very  short,  and  said  only  that  the  parsonage 
was  quite  gone  fVom  him;  but  that  Louise 
Would  not  blame  him  on  that  account,  as  soon 
as  she  understood  the  whole  affair. 

"  I  long  for  you  inexpressibly,"  continued  Ja- 
cobi, "  but  I  must  postpone  my  arrival  in  H.  in 
order  to  pay  my  respects  to  his  Excellence  D., 
who  is  detained  in  P.  from  an  attack  of  gout, 
which  seized  him  on  his  journey  from  Cop«i- 
hagen  to  Stockhoha.  But  by  the  6th  of  Mi^  I 
hope  certainly  to  be  with  you.  I  have  new 
plana,  and  I  long  to  lay  down  all  my  feeliofs 
and  all  my  thoughts  on  your  tme  breast,  my 
Louise !  I  will  no  longer  wait  and  sedL  Since 
fortdne  perpetnaily  runs  out  of  my  way,  I  wiU 
now  take  a  leap  and  catch  it,  and  in  so  doing 
trust  in  Heaven,  in  you,  and  iMtly  also— on  my- 
self. But  you  must  give  me  your  hand.  If  yon 
will  do  that,  beloved,  I  shall  soon  be  youis, 
much  happier  than  now,  and  eternally, 
"  Your  tenderly  devoted, 

"J.  JaoobI."    ♦ 

The  other  letter  was  from  an  unknown  band 
—evidently  a  woman's  hand,  and  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Do  not  hate  me,  although  I  have  stood  it 
the  way  of  your  happiness.  Do  not  hate  me— 
for  I  bless  you  and  the  noble  man  with  whom 
you  have  united  your  fate.  He  is  my  benefac- 
tor, and  the  benefactor  of  my  husband  and  my 
children.  Oh,  these  children  whose  future  Im 
has  Made  sure,  they  will  now  call  on  heaven  to 
give  a  double  measure  of  happiness  to  him  and 
you  for  that  which  he  has  so  nobly  renounced. 
The  object  of  my  writing  is  to  obtain  your  fw- 
giveness,  and  to  pour  forth  the  feelings  of  s 
grateful  heart  to  those  who  can  best  reward  my 
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k«iM(kctar.  Wn  joa  be  pleased  on  thfa  ao- 
oount  to  liMcn  to  the  short,  bnt  uninteresting 
r^atioo  of  a  eoniiitioii,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
ia  as  oommon  as  it  is  mounifull 

^  Perhaps  Mr.  Jaeobi  may  at  some  time  or 
other  hare  mentioned  my  husband  to  you,  for 
tte  was  for  sereral  years  bis  teacher,  and  both 
■were  much  attached  to  each  other.    My  has- 
twnd  held  the  oflfee  of  schocdmaster  in  W., 
'W'ith  hoooar,  for  twenty  years.    His  small  in- 
come, misfortunes  whioh  befell  us,  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  children,  made  oor  condition  more 
«ppre8sive  fnim  year  lo  year,  and  increaaed  the 
debt  whicfa  from  the  very  time  when  we  settled 
down  first,  we  were  obliged  to  incur.    My  hns- 
band  sought  after  a  pastoral  eare,  bat  he  coald 
have  recourse  to  none  of  those  arts  whioh  are 
flow  so  almost  nniveraally  helpful,  and  which 
often  conduct  the  banter  after  fortune,  and  the 
caeaa-spHrited,  rather  than  the  deterring,  to  the 
{^al  of  their  wishes ;  he  was  tooafaapleforthat, 
too  modest,  and  perhaps  too  proud. 
am  Daring  the  long  coarse  Of  years  he  had  seen 
Vi  just  hopes  deceived,  and  Tnm  year  to  year 
the  condition  of  bis  family  became  more  and 
more  melancholy.  Sickness  had  diminished  his 
ability  to  work,  and  the  fear  of  not  being  able 
to  pay  his  debts  gnawed  into  his  health,  which 
was  rot  strong,  and  the  prospect — of  bis  nine 
onp:ovided-for  children !   I  know  I  shonid  deep- 
ly affect  your  heart,  if  I  were  to  paint  to  you 
the  picture  of  this  family  contending  with  want ; 
but  my  tears  would  blot  my  writittg.    Jacobi 
tan  do.it— he  has  seen  it,  he  has  anderstood  it 
—for  this  picture  which  I  had  so  carefully  con- 
cealed from  every  other  eye — this  pale,  family 
nisery  I  revealed  to  him,  (br  I  was  in  despair ! 

*'  The  name  of  my  husband  stood  on  the  list 

'Of  candidates  for  the  living  of  T .    He  had 

threefold  the  legally-demanded  requisites  of  Ja- 
cobi, and  was,  over  and  above,  known  and  be- 
loved by  the  pacish ;  all  the  peasants  capable  of 
Toting,  openly  declared  their  intention  of  choos- 
ing him.  Two  great  landed  proprietors,  how- 
ever, had  the  oltunate  decision :  Count  D.  and 
Mr.  B.  the  proprietor  of  the  mines,  could.  If  they 
two  were  agreed,  they  two  alone,  elect  the  pas- 
tor. Tbey  also  acknowledged  the  esteem  in 
which  they  held  my  husband,  and  declared  thqpi- 
«elves  willing  to  unite  in  the  general  choice. 

"  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  did  we 
venture  to  look  up  to  a  brighter  ftitare.  Pres- 
ently, bowe^er,  we  learned  that  a  powerful  pa- 
tron of  Mr.  Jacobi  had  turned  the  whole  scale 
in  his  favour,  and  that  it  would  be  soon  deci- 
ded— the  two  great  proprietors  had  promised 
their  votes  to  him,  and  our  condition  was  more 
hopeless  than  ever. 

"  The  iaj  of  nomination  approached.  I  did 
W>t  venture  to  speak  with  my  strictly  consci- 
intioas  husband  of  the  design  which  I  cherish- 
•d.  I  had  beard  much  said  of  Jacobi's  ezcel- 
ioat  character.  I  was  a  distracted  wife  and 
mother.  I  sought  out  Jacobi,  and  spoke  to  him 
out  of  the  depths  of  my  heart,  spoke  to  his 
sense  of  right — to  bis  sense  of  honour ;  [  show- 
ed him  how  the  affair  stood  for  us  before  he 
disturbed  it,  by  means  which  could  not  be  just- 
ly called  honourable.  I  feared  that  my  words 
were  bitter,  hut  all  the  more  angel-like  was  it 
in  Jacobi  to  hear  me  with  calmness.  I  pictur- 
ed lo  him  our  adverse  circumstances ;  told  him 


how  he  might  save  us  from  misery,  and  bo> 
sought  him  to  do  it. 

"  My  prayer  at  first  was  almost  wild,  and  in 
the  beginning  Jaoobi  seemed  ahnoat  to  think  it 
so,  but  he  heard  me  out ;  he  let  me  conduct 
bim  to  the  bouse  of  his  former  teacher,  saw  the 
consomiog  anxiety  depicted  on  bis  pale  emaci- 
ated countenance— saw  that  I  had  exaggerated 
nothing — he  wept,  pressed  my  hand  with  a  word 
of  consolation,  and  went  out  hastily. 

'*  The  day  of  nomination  came.  Jacobi  re- 
nounced all  daims.    My  husband  was  elected 

to  the  living  in  T .    Good  God !  how  it 

sounded  in  our  ears  and  in  our  hearts  !  For  a 
long  time  we  could  not  believe  it  After  fifteen 
years  of  deceived  hopes  we  hardly  dared  to  be- 
lieve in  such  happiness.  I  longed  to  embrace 
the  knees  of  my  benefactor,  but  be  was  already 
far  diatant  from  ua.  A  few  friendly  lines  came 
from  him,  which  reconciled  my  husband  to  his 
hapnineas  and  Jacobi's  lenimciation,  and  which 
made  the  measure  of  bis  noble  behaviour  full. 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  thank  him ;  but  yon. 
bis  amiable  bride,  say  to  him—" 

We  omit  the  outpourings  which  closed  this 
letter ;  they  proceeded  from  a  wum,  nubia 
heart,  overflowing  with  happiness  and  grati- 
tude. 

The  needles  fell  fifom  the  fingers  of  the  sli^ 
tcrs,  as  the  mother,  at  Louise's  request,  read 
this  letter  aloud,  and  astoaishmeot,  sympathy; 
and  a  kind  of  admiring  pieaaure  might  be  read 
in  their  looks.  They  all  gaaed  one  on  the  otbor 
with  ailent  and  tearftil  eyeo. 

Oabriele  waa  the  first  who  broke  silence; 
"So  then,  we  staaU  keep  oar  Louise  with  ua  yat 
longer,"  said  she,  gaily,  while  she  embracMMi  bar; 
and  all  united  cordially  in  the  idea. 

"But,"  sighed  Leonore,  "it  is  TBtber  a  pity, 
on  aooouBt  of  our  wedding  aad  paraonagv ;  «w 
had  got  aU  so  beautifully  arranged." 

Jxmise  shed  a  few  quiet  tears,  hot  ervi^eatlir 
not  nerely  over  the  disappomted  ezpectaUoa. 
Later  in  ibe  evening,  the  mother  talked  with 
her,  and  andeawored  to  diseorer  what  wew 
her  feelings  under  these  adwrse  Mifulauam. 

Louise  rs^ed  with  all  bar  costooiarjr  oan- 
door,  that  at  first  it  had  fallen  very  bMvfl^ 
upon  her.  "  I  had  now,"  continaed  aha,  "fisad 
my  tboughta  so  mneh  on  an  early  anion  «ith 
Jacobi,  I  saw  so  moch  in  my  new  condition 
which  weald  be  good  and  joyfid  forms  alL  Bat 
though  this  is  now — and  pertiaps  for  ever,  at  •■ 
end,  yet  I  do  not  exaelly  know  if  I  wiah  it  other- 
wise ;  Jaeebi  haa  behaved  ao  properly,  ao  nMf, 
I  feel  that  I  now  prise  Un  higher,  ai^  lor«  him 
more  than  ever '/' 

It  waa  diflicalt  to  the  Judge  aat  to  be  mora 
cheerful  than  common  this  evening.  He  waa 
inexpressibly  affeetionate  towards  hia  eldest 
daughter;  he  was  charmed  with  the  way  in 
which  she  bore  her  fhte,  and  it  seemed  lo  him 
as  if  she  had  grown  considerably. 

On  the  following  day  they  tpiietly  went  on 
again  with  the  quilting  of  the  bed-cover  while 
Oabriele  read  aloud ;  and  thus  "  the  childhood 
of  Eric  Meuved"  diverted  with  its  refreshing 
magic  power  all  tbooghts  fVom  the  parsonage 
and  its  lost  paradise  to  tb<>  rich  middle  age  of 
Denmark,  aad  to  its  young  king  Erio. 
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imW  Tnwt  AKD  RBW  SCBBKBI. 

J4C0BI  was  come ;  Gabriele  complained  jest- 
ingly to  her  mother,  "that  the  brother-in-law- 
elect  had  almost  orertumed  her,  the  little  sis- 
ter-in-law-elect, in  order  to  fly  to  his  Louise." 
Louise  received  Jacobi  with  more  than  cus- 
tomary cordiality ;  so  did  the  whole  family. 
What  Jacobi  had  lost  in  worldly  wealth  he 
seemed  to  have  won  in  the  esteem  and  love  of 
his  friends,  and  it  was  the  secret  desire  of  all 
to  indemnify  him,  as  it  were,  for  the  loss  of  the 
parsonage.  Jacobi  on  this  subject  bad  also  his 
own  peculiar  views ;  and  after  he  had  refresh- 
ed himself  with  the  food  that  he  so  much  loved, 
which  Louise  served  up  to  him  in  abundance, 
and  after  he  bad  had  a  conference  of  probably 
three  hours'  length  with  her,  the  result  of  the 
same  was  laid  before  the  parents,  who  looked 
on  the  new  views  thus  opened  to  tben,  not  with- 
out surprise  and  disquiet. 

It  was  Jacobi's  wish  and  intention  now  im- 
mediately to  celebrate  his  surriage  with  Louise, 
and  afterwards  to  go  to  Stockbi^,  where  he 
thought  of  commencing  a  achooi  for  hoys.  To 
thoae  who  knew  that  all  Jaoobi's  savings  amount- 
ed to  a  very  inconsiderable  capital ;  that  his 
yeariy  income  was  only  fifty  crowns ;  that  he 
had  displeased  his  only  influential  patron ;  that 
his  brid4  brought  him  no  dowry ;  and  thus  that 
he  had  nothing  on  which  to  calculate  excepting 
his  own  ability  to  work— to  all  those  then  who 
knew  thus  much,  this  sodden  establishment  had 
some  resemblance  to  one  of  those  romances 
with  their  "  diner  de  mon  cosur,  et  sonper  de 
mon  ime,"  whidt  is  considered  in  our  days  to 
be  so  infinitely  insipid. 

But  Jacobi,  who  had  already  arranged  and 
well  considered  his  phins,  laid  them  with  deci- 
sion and  candour  before  the  parents,  and  be- 
sought their  consent  that  be  might  as  soon  as 
possible  be  able  to  call  Louise  his  wife.  .Elise 
psped  for  breath ;  the  Judge  made  sundry  ob- 
jections, but  for  every  one  of  these  Jacobi  had 
a  reasonable  and  well-devised  recitation. 

"  Are  Jacobi's  jiaaa  yoursalso,  Louise  t"  ask- 
ed the  Judge,  after  a  momentary  silence ;  "  are 
you  both  agreed?" 

Louise  and  Jacobi  extended  a  band  'to  each 
other;  looked  on  each  other  and  tben  on  the 
fiuber,  with  tearful  yet  with  oahs  and  assured 
eiyes. 

"  Yon  are  no  longer  children,"  continued  the 
father;  "you  know  what  you  are  undertaking. 
But  have  you  well  considered  1" 

Both  assented  that  they  had.  Already,  be- 
fore there  had  been  any  expectation  of  the 
living,  they  had  thought  on  this  plan. 

"  It  is  a  fatiguing  life  that  you  are  stepping 
into,"  continued  the  Judge,  seriously,  ■■  and  not 
the  least  so  for  you,  Louise.  The  result  of  your 
husband's  undertaking  will  depend  for  the  great- 
est part  on  yon  Will  you  joyfully,  and  with- 
out con.plaint,  endure  what  it  will  bring  with 
it ;  will  you,  from  your  heart,  take  part  in  his 
day's  workl" 

"  Yes,  that  I  will !"  replied  Louise  with  en- 
tire and  hearty  confidence. 

"And  you,  Jacobi,"  continued  be,  with  un- 
steady voice,  "  will  yon  be  father  and  mother 
and  sisters  to  her  1    Will  you  promise  me  that 


she  neither  now,  nor  in  the  Ibture,  so  ftr  as  ia 
you  lies,  shall  miss  the  paternal  home !" 

"  God  help  me !  so  certain^  as  I  will  exert 
myself  to  effect  it,  she  shall  not !"  answered 
Jacobi,  with  emotion,  and  gave  his  hand  to  the 
Judge. 

"  Go  then,  children,"  exclaimed  he,  "  and  ask 
the  blessing  of  your  mother — mine  you  shall 
have,"  and  with  tearful  eyes  be  clasped  them 
in  his  arms. 

Elise  followed  the  example  of  her  husband. 
She  felt  now  that  Louise  and  Jacobi's  firm  de- 
votion to  each  other ;  their  willingness  to  work  ^ 
and  their  characters,  so  excellent,  and  beyond 
this,  so  well  suited  to  each  other,  were  mora 
secure  pledges  of  happiness  than  the  greatest 
worldly  treasure,  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
the  marriage,  however,  she  made  serious  ob- 
jections. AU  that  the  parents  could  give  ta  - 
their  daughter  was  a  tolerably  handsome  out- 
fit, and  this  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  so 
speedily  prepared.  Louise  took  her  mother's 
view  of  the  qtiestion,  and  Jacobi  saw  hin 
although  reluctantly,  compelled  to  agree  thai 
should  remain  as  at  first  arranged,  namely,  I 
the  second  day  in  Whitsuntide,  which  in  thia 
year  fell  at  the  end  of  May. 

After  this  the  betrothed  hastened  to  the  sis- 
ters to  communicate  to  them  the  new  views 
and  schemes.  There  was  many  an  Oh !  and 
Ah !  of  astonishment ;  many  a  cordial  embrace, 
and  then,  of  course,  what  industry  in  the  oak- 
leaf  garland  ! 

But  as  the  mother  at  the  usual  time  came  in, 
she  saw  plainly  that  "  the  little  lady"  was  some- 
what impatient  towards  the  brother-in-law- 
elect,  and  but  little  edified  by  his  plans. 

From  that  kind  of  sympathy  which  exists  be- 
tween minds,  even  when  not  a  single  word  is 
spoken,  especially  between  persons  who  are 
dear  to  each  other,  the  dissatisfaction  of  Ga- 
briele took  possession  also  of  the  mother,  who 
began  to  discover  that  Jacobi's  plans  were  more 
and  more  idle  and  dangerous.  Thus  when 
Jacohi,  not  long  afterwards,  sought  to  have  s 
tiie-d-tete  with  her,  in  order  to  talk  about  his 
and  Louise's  plans,  she  could  not  help  saying 
that  the  more  she  thought  about  the  under- 
taking the  more  foolish  did  it  appear  to  be. 

To  which  Jacobi  answered  gaily,  "  Heaven 
is  the  guardian  of  all  fools  !" 

Elise  recollected  at  that  moment  how  it  bad 
fared  with  a  person  with  whom  she  was  ac-' 
quainted,  who  hoped  for  this  guardianship  in 
an  undertaking  that  in  most  respects  resemMed 
Jacobi's,  yet  nothing  had  prevented  all  his  af- 
fairs from  going  wrong  altogether,  and  at  length 
ending  in  bankruptcy  and  misery.  Elise  related 
this  to  Jacobi. 

"  Have  you  not  read,  mother,"  replid  he,  "  a 
wise  observation  which  stands  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  medical  work!" 

"  No,"  said  she ;  "  what  observation  is  it  ?" 
"  That  what  cured  the  shoemaker  killed  th* 
tailor,"  said  Jacobi. 

Elise  could  not  help  laughing,  and  called  binr 
a  conceited  shoemaker.  Jacobi  laughed  too, 
kissed  Elise's  hand,  and  then  hastened  to  min- 
gle in  the  group  of  young  people,  who  assem- 
bled themselves  routd  the  tea  table  to  see  and 
to  pass  judgment  on  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
tea-bread  wherewith  Louise  would  welcom* 
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her  bridegroom,  and  wbieb,  aeeording  to  her 
opinioo,  besides  tbe  fipeabet  (iresbneas,  was  pos- 
sessed of  many  wonderful  qnalities. 

Whilst  at  tea,  the  mother  whispered  slyly 
into  Louise's  ear  as  Jacobi  pat  sa^  into  his 
tea,  "  My  dear  child,  there  will  be  a  deal  of 
sugar  used  in  yoor'  boose— yoor  husband  will 
not  be  frugal." 

Louise  whispered  back  again,  "  But  he  will 
not  grumble  b^nse  too  much  sugar  is  used  in 
the  house.    So  let  him  take  it  then,  let  him 
take  it !" 
Both  laughed.  ^ 

Later  in  the  erening,  as  the  mother  saw 
Jacobi  dance  the  gallopifide  with  Louise  and 
Gabriele,  whilst  he  made  all  happy  with  his  joy, 
and  his  eyes  beamed  with  life  and  goodness, 
•he  thooght  to  herself— ersn  rirtue  has  her 
carelessness ;  and  she  was  well  satisfied  with 
his  plans. 

One  day  Jacobi  related  the  particalara  of 
his  audience  with  the  excellenoe  D.,  at  P.,  to 
Loi^^and  her  mother;  his  relation  was  as 
folMlK 

'*  When  I  came  up  into  the  saloon  the  Bish- 
op N.  was  coming  backwards,  with  low  bows, 
cot  of  the  chamber  of  his  Excellence.  Within 
a  powerfiU  Toiee  was  heard  speaking  polite  and 
jocular  words,  and  immediately  iftrawards  his 
Excellence  hiinself,  with  his  foot  wrapped  in  a 
woollen  sock,  accompanied  the  Bishop  out. 
The  krfty  figmre,  clothed  now  in  a  dark  green 
morning  coat,  seemed  to  me  more  imposing 
than  eTer.  He  swung  a  stick  in  his  hand,  upon 
which  a  grey  parrot  was  sitting,  which,  while 
it  stfove  to  maintain  its  balance,  screamed  with 
an  its  might  after  the  Bishop,  *  Adien  to  thee ! 
adieu  to  thee !' 

"  The  sunshine  which  was  difiused  orer  the 
expressire  countenance  of  his  Ezoellence  as  he 
came  out  of  his  room,  Tanished  the  moment  he 
aaw  me  (I  had  already  informed  him  by  letter 
of  the  use  I  had  made  of  his  goodness),  and  a 
aeTere  repulsire  ^nce  was  the  only  greeting 
which  I  received.  When  the  Bishop  at  len^h, 
tUMMmpanied  by  the  parting  salutations  of  the 
parrot,  had  left,  his  Excellence  motioned  the 
servants  out,  and  riveted  upon  me  bis  strong, 
bright,  grey  eyes,  and  with  an  actually  oppres- 
sive look  inquired  short  and  sharp, '  What  want 
you.  Sir  V 

"  I  had  never  seen  him  behave  thus  to  me 
before,  and  whilst  I  endeavoured  to  overcome 
a  really  choking  sensation,  I   answer^,   ■  I 

would  thank  you  for  the  goodness  which ' 

"  Which  you  have  thrown  away  as  if  it  were 
a  very  trifle,'  interrupted  his  Excellence.  '  You 
must  have  a  confounded  many  livings  at  com- 
mand I  think.  You  can  perhaps  throw  such 
away  on  all  sides.' 

"  He  spoke  these  words  in  a  hard  ironical 
lone.  J  conjured  him  to  hear  me ;  and  laid  be- 
(bre  him  shortly,  but  with  the  utmost  clearness, 
the  reasons  which  had  compelled  me  to  give 
np  the  ^ood  fortune  which  his  favour  had  pro- 
eared  for  me.  I  concluded  by  saying,  that  the 
only  consolation  which  I  had  for  my  loss,  and 
the  danger  of  having  displeased  my  benefactor, 
was  the  feeling  that  I  had  done  my  duty  and 
•eted  according  to  my  conscience,  and  the  per- 
■oaaion  that  I  bad  acted  right. 
** '  Yoa  have  acted  like  »  foci !'  intempted 


hia  Excellenoe  with  violenee,  'like  a  rc^ar 
bedlamite  have  you  behaved  yourself !  Thmgs 
like  this,  sir,  may  do  in  romance,'but  in  actual 
life  they  serve  to  no  other  purpose  than  t» 
make  their  actors  and  all  that  belong  to  them 
beggars.  But  you  have  unpardonably  compro- 
mised me !  The  thousand !  you  should  hav» 
thought  over  all  these  things  and  these  feelings 
before  you  had  obtained  my  recommendation  t 
Can  I  know  of  all  supplicants  with  poverty, 
merits,  and  nine  children}  On  your  account 
in  this  business  I  have  written  letters ;  given 
dinnos;  made  fine  speeches;  paid  compli- 
ments in  order  to  ailence  other  claimants.  I 
obtained  for  yoa  that  living,  one  of  the  best  ia 
the  whole  bishoprick,  and  now  you  have  given 

it  away  as  if  it  were  a .    It  is  really  too 

bad  I  Don't  come  any  more  to  me ;  and  don't 
mix  me  up  again  in  your  concerns,  that  I  say 
to  yon  !  I  shall  for  the  future  meddle  in  noth- 
ing of  the  khid.  Don't  yon  aak  n>e  ever  again 
for  any  thing  I' 

"I  was  woanded,bat  still  more  distressed 
than  wounded,  and  said,  *  The  only  thing  whieh 
I  shall  ask  from  you,  and  shall  aak  for  till  I  ob- 
tain it,  is  the  forgiveness  of  your  Excellence  t 
My  error  in  this  aflair  was  great ;  but  after  I 
had  seen  it,  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  da 
but  to  retrieve  it  as  well  as  ^y  in  my  pow^ 
er,  and  then  to  bear  the  consequences,  even 
thoQgh  they  be  as  bitter  as  I  now  find  them. 
Never  again  shall  I  make  any  claim  to  yoor 
goodness — you  have  already  done  more  than 
enough  for  me.  My  intention  is  now  to  try  if 
I  cannot  maintain  myself  by  my  own  powers 
as  teacher.  I  Intend  to  establish  a  school  for 
boys  in  Stockhohn,  whither  I  shall  travel  am 

soon  as ' 

" '  Attempt,  and  travel,  and  do  whatever  yoa 
like !'  interrupted  his  Excellence, '  I  don't  trou- 
ble myself  about  it.  I  have  occupied  myself  ia 
your  affairs  for  the  last  time  t  If  I  were  (og4 
for  you  ten  livings,  you  would  give  all  away  the 
next  moment,  to  the  first,  best  poor  devil  that 
prayed  you  for  them,  with  his  full  complement 
of  wife  and  ten  children  1 

"  ■  Londholm,  wash  me  the  ghiss !  I  never 
drink  out  of  a  glass  from  which  a  Bishop  has 
drunk!' 

"  His  Excellence  had  already  turned  his  back 
upon  me,  and  went  again  into  bii  chambw 
cursing  his  gout,  without  the  slightest  parting 
word  to  me.  The  parrot,  however,  on  the 
contrary  turned  itself  about  on  the  stick,  and 
cried  out  with  all  his  might,  '  Adieu  to  thee  I 
adieu  to  thee  t' 

"  With  this  greeting,  perhaps  the  last  in  th9 
house  of  bis  Excellence,  I  retired;  but  not 
without,  I  must  confess,  stopping  a  few  mo- 
ments on  the  steps  and  wetting  the  stones  with 
my  tears.  It  was  not  the  loss  of  a  powerful 
patron  which  gave  me  so  much  pain,  but — I 
bad  so  admired  this  man,  I  had  loved  him  with 
such  an  actual  devotion ;  I  looked  up  to  him  as 
tu  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  distinguished  of 
men.  He  also  seemed  really  to  like  me — at 
least  I  thought  so,  and  now  all  at  once  he  was  . 
so  changed,  so  stern  towards  me,  and  as  it 
seemed  to  me  so  unreasonable.  It  actually 
gave  me  pain  to  find  so  little  that  was  noble  in 
bim,  so  little  that  was  just !  These  were  my 
feelings  in  those  first  bitter  moments.    Whea 
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i  ease  M  think  orer  tbe  whole  e/ttnt  more 
-cBlmly,  I  could  almost  believe  that  be  hud  re- 
ceived beforehand  an  unjust  representation  of 
'  the  whole  affair,  and  that  I  enconnwred  hitn 
-while  under  its  influence.  Over  and  above,  he 
had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  whole 
thing,  and  then  just  at  that  moment  a  fit  of  the 
.^ut  seized  hitoi !  I  have  writteif  to  bun  from 
this  place,  and  I  fisel  it  impossiUe  to  give  np 
the  hope  of  seeing  his  sentiments  mollified  to- 
wards me." 

Louise,  however,  did  not  think  so  favourably 
of  his  sentiments  ;  thought  Jacobi  quite  too  in- 
dulgent, and  was  altogether  irritated  against 
his  Excellence. 

"  It  is  quite  the  best  not  to  trooble  oneself 
about  him,"  said  she. 

Jacobi  smiled.   "  Poor  Excellenee !"  said  he. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  aRLATfB. 

Whilst  May  wrote  its  romance  in  leaves  and 
life;  whilst  Jacobi  and  Louise  wrote  many 
■weet  chapters  of  theirs  in  kisses :  whilst  all  in 
tbe  house  was  in  motion  on  account  of  the  mar- 
riage, and  joy  and  mirth  sprang  up  to  life  like 
butterflies  in  the  spring  sun,  one  glance  was  ev- 
«r  darker,  one  cheek  ever  paler,  and  that  was 
£va'8. 

People  say  commonly  that  love  is  a  game  for 
the  man,  and  a  life's-business  for  the  woman. 
If  there  be  truth  in  this,  it  may  arise  from  this 
-eause,  that  practical  life  makes  commonly  too 
^eat  a  demand  on  the  thoughts  and  activity  of 
the  man  for  him  to  have  much  time  to  spend  on 
I  love,  whilst  on  the  cuntranr  the  woman  is  too 
inucb  occupied  with  herself  to  have  the  power 
«f  withdrawing  herself  from  the  pangs  of  love 
(may  the  Chamberlain's  lady  forgive  us  talking 
80  much  about  man  and  woman  !  It  has  not 
been  our  lot  here  in  the  world  to  acour  either  a 
room  or  a  kettle,  though,  to  speak  the  truth,  we 
<Ia  not  consider  ourselves  incapable  of  so  doing). 

Eva  found  nothing  in  her  peaceful  home  which 
was  powerful  enough  to  abstraet  her  from  the 
thoaghts  and  feelings  which  for  so  long  had 
been  the  dearest  to  her  heart.  The  warm 
breeses  uf  spring,  so  fhll  of  love,  fanned  up  that 
glimmering  fire ;  so  did  also  that  innocent  life 
«rthe  betrothed,  so  full  of  cordiality  and  happi- 
oeas ;  so  did  also  a  yet  more  poisonous  wind. 
One  piece  of  news  which  this  spring  brought 
was  the  betrothal  of  M^or  R.  with  one  of  the 
beauties  of  the  capital,  a  former  rival  of  Eva— 
news  which  caused  a  deep  wound  to  her  heart. 
She  wished  to  conceal,  she  wished  to  veil  What 
was  yet  remaining  of  a  love  which  no  one  had 
favoured,  and  over  which  she  could  not  now  do 
other  than  blush ;  she  had  determined  never 
again  to  burden  aitd  grieve  her  family  with  her 
weakness,  her  sorrows ;  she  would  not  disturb 
^  the  {>eace,  the  cheerfulness,  which  now  again 
,'  began  to  reign  in  the  family,  after  the  misfor- 
tunes which  had  shaken  it,  but  under  the  en- 
-deavuur  to  bear  her  burden  alone,  her  not  strong 
•pirit  gave  way.  She  withdrew  more  and  more 
from  the  family  circle  ;  became  ever  more  silent 
Md  reserved,  sought  for  solitude,  and  was  un- 
willing to  have  her  solitude  disturbed  by  any 


one.  She  eiven  was  reMnred  before  Leonoie, 
although  she,  like  a  good  angel,  stood  by  her 
side,  resting  her  soft  eyes  upon  her  with  a  ten- 
der disquiet,  endeavouring  to  remove  from  her 
every  annoyanee,  taking  vpon  herself  every 
painfiil  occupation,  and  evincing  towards  her  all 
that  anxions  care  which  a  mother  shews  to  » 
sick  child.  Eva  permitted  all  this,  and  was  dai- 
ly more  and  mere  consumed  by  her  untoU  men- 
tal sufferings.  The  engrossing  oares  which  at 
this  time  occupied  the  famUy,  |H«vented  almost 
eve(y  one  from  paying  attention  to  Eva  s  state 
of  mind,  and  thus  she  was  often  left  to  herself. 

For  several  of  the  last  evenings  Eva  had 
gone  down  into  her  own  chamber  directly  after 
tea — for  in  their  present  dwellrag  some  of  the 
daughters  occupied  the  ground-floor — and  on 
the  plea  of  headache  had  excused  herself  from 
again  returning  to  her  family  during  the  eveur 
ing.  It  was  a  principle  of  the  parents  never  to 
make  use  of  any  other  raeaas  of  compulsion 
with  their  children,  now  that  they  were  grows 
up,  than  kyve,  be  it  in  great  things  or  ijMJualL 
But  then  love  had  a  great  power  in  thiiNHily ; 
and  as  the  danghters  knew  that  it  was  the  high- 
est delight  of  their  father  to  see  them  all  round 
hhn  in  an  evening,  it  became  a  principle  with 
them  neither  to  let  temper  ner  any  other  n^ 
necessary  cause  keep  them  away.  As  now, 
however,  this  was  the  third  evening  on  wfaidi 
Eva  had  been  absent,  the  father  became  uneasy, 
and  the  mother  went  down  to  ber,  whilst -tbe 
rest  of  the  family  and  some  friends  who  were 
with  them  frere  performing  a  little  concert  to- 
gether. But  Eva  was  not  to  be  found  in  bar 
chamber,  and  the  mother  was  hastening  back 
again,  full  of  disquiet,  when  she  met  Ulia,  who 
was  going  to  make  the  beds. 

"  Where  is  Eval"  asked  she,  with  apparent 
indifference. 

Ulla  started,  was  red  and  then  pole,  and  as- 
swered  hesitatingly,  "  She  is — gone  out — I  fin- 
cy." 

','  Where  is  she  gone  ?"  aaked  Eliae,  soddeniy 
uneasy. 

"  I  fancy— to  the  grave  of  die  young  BiBsto-," 
returned  Ulla. 

"To  the  grave  T — so  late!  Has  she  gone  time 
or  several  evenings  1"  inquired  the  mother. 

"  This  is  now  the  third  evenmg,"  said  UHa : 
**  Ah,  best,  gracious  lady,  it  goes  really  to  m^ 
heart — it  is  not  justly  right  there !" 

"  What  is  not  justly  right,  Ulla  1" 

"  That  Mamaelle  Eva  goes  out  to  the  grave 
so  late,  and  does  not  come  back  again  till  Ti  has 
struck  ten,  and  that  she  will  be  so  much  alone," 
returned  Ulla.  "  Yesterday  Mamselle  I..eonor« 
even  cried,  and  begged  of  her  not  to  go,  or  to 
allow  her  to  go  with  her.  But  Mamselle  Ev» 
would  not  let  her,  but  said  she  would  not  go, 
and  that  Mamselle  Leonore  should  go  up  stairs, 
and  leave  her  alone ;  but  as  soon  as  mmseite 
Leonore  had  left  her  she  went  out  for  all  that^ 
with  only  a  thin  kerchief  over  her  head.  And 
this  evening  she  is  gone  out  also.  Ah!  it  must 
be  a  great  grief  which  consumes  her,  for  she 
gets  paler  every  day  !" 

Greatly  disturbed  by  what  she  had  heard, 
Elise  hastened  to  seek  her  husband.  She  fooml 
him  deeply  engaged  over  his  books  and  paper*, 
but  he  left  all  the  moment  he  saw  Ute  troabled 
coontenance  of  hie  wife.    She  related  to  hint 
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■whM  ahe  bad,  tMird  from  Ulla,  and  iafbraMd 
liim  that  it  waa  ber  ioMatioB  to  (o  sow  imii*- 
dJAtely  to  the  chnichyard. 

"  I  will  go  witk  yoa,"  aaid  the  Jad^  "  only 
tell  Loaiae  to  defer  aapper  for  os  till  we  CMiie 
back ;  I  fanoy  nobody  will  mioa  oa,  they  are  ao 
oocopied  by  thair  moaic." 

No  aooaer  aaid  than  dona.  Tbehuaband  and 
wife  went  oat  together ;  it  waa  half-paat  nine 
in  tbe  middle  of  May,  but  the  air  waa  oold,  and 
adampmiat  felL 

"  Good  bearena !"  aaid  tbe  Jodge  aoftly, 
**  Bbe'U  get  her  death  o<  cold  if  she  atopa  in  the 
diorcbyard  ao  late,  and  in  air  like  this !" 

As  ibey  approached  the  obnrchyaid,  they  aaw 
that  a  female  form  paased  hastily  through  the 
gate.  It  waa  not  Eva,  for  she  sat  on  the  grave 
of  ber  brother ;  ahe  sate  there  immoveable  upon 
the  earth,  and  resembled  a  ghoat.  The  church- 
yard waa,  with  thia  exception,  deserted.  The 
figure  which  had  entered  before  them,  aoftly  ap- 
yroaohe^he  grave,  and  remained  atanding  at 
the  distJRe  of  a  few  paces. 

"  Eva !"  said  a  beseeching  moamful  voice ;  it 

I       iras  Leonoie.    Tbe  parents  remained  standing 

'       behind  some  tbiok-leaved  (ir-trees.    On  precise- 

1       1^  the  same  spot  had  the  father  stood  once  before, 

mad  Uataned  to  a  oonversation  of  a  very  diflbisnt 

load. 

"  Em  I"  repeated  Leonore,  with  aa  espreesion 
of  the  most  heartfelt  tendemeaa. 

"  A^^t  do  yon  want  with  me,  Leonore  1" 
asked  Eva,  impatiently,  bat  without  moving. 
"  I  have  aleady  prayed  you  to  let  me  alone." 

"  Ah !  I  cannot  leave  yon,  dear  Eva !"  re- 
plied ber  aister,  "  why  do  ysa  ait  har  on  the 
ground,  on  this  c<dd,  wet  evening.  Ob,  eome 
aome  with  me !" 

"  Do  you  go  home,  Leonore  !  tbia  air  ia  not 
proper  for  you !  Go  hmne  to  tbe  bajvy,  and  be 
merry  with  them,"  returned  Eva. 

"Do  yon  not  remember,"  tenderly  pleaded 
Leonore,  "  bow  I  once,  many  yean  ago,  was 
sick  both  in  body  and  mindt  Do  you  know 
who  it  waa  then  that  left  the  gay  in  order  to 
eomfort  mel  I  prayed  her  to  leave  ms-rbnt 
she  went  not  from  me  neither  will  I  now  go 
away  from  yoo." 

"Ab,  go!  leave  me  alone!"  repeated  Eva, 
"I  stand  now  alone  in  the  world  I" 

"Eva,  yoa  distreaa  me!"  aaid  her  aister, 
-  yoa  know  that  tltore  ia  no  one  in  thia  world 
that  I  k>vB  like  yoa :  I  moomed  ao  moch  when 
yoa  left  na — the  honae  without  yon  aeemed 
empty,  bat  I  eooaoled  myself  with  the  thought 
that  Eva  will  soon  tome  back  again.  Toa 
eame,  and  I  waa  so  joyfuU,  for  I  believed  that 
w«  should  be  ao  happy  together.  But  I  have 
seen  ainoe  how  little  consequence  I  am  to  you ! 
atill  I  love  yoa  aa  much  as  ever,  and  if  yon  think 
that  I  have  not  sympathiied  in  your  sorrows, 
that  I  have  not  wept  with  you  and  for  you,  you 
do  me  certainly  iqjuaticel  Ah,  Eva,  many  a 
night,  when  you  have  believed  perhaps  that  I 
lay  in  sweet  sleep,  have  I  sate  at  ynur  door,  and 
liKened  how  you  wept,  and  have  wept  for  you, 
and  prayed  for  yoa,  but  I  did  not  dare  to  come 
in  to  yon  because  I  imagined  year  heart  to  be 
closed  to  me !"  And  so  saying,  Leonore  wept 
bittarly. 

"  Yoa  are  right,  Leonore,"  answered  Eva, 
'*maeb  has  become  closed  in  me  which  once 


was  <q>en.    This  fediag,  this  love  for  him— Ok, 
it  has  swallowed  np  my  whole  soul !    For  aoaa 
time  I  believed  I  abonld  be  able  to  ooaqiMr  it- 
bat  now  I  believe  so  no  longer " 

.  "  Do  you  repent  of  your  renunciation  1"  ask- 
ed Leonore ;  "  it  was  so  noble  of  you  !  Wootd 
you  yet  be  united  to  him  V ' 

"  No,  no  !  tbe  time  for  that  ia  gene  by,"  aaid 
Eva.  "  I  would  rather  die  than  that ;  but  yoa 
see,  Leonore,  I  loved  him  so — I  have  lasted 
love,  and  have  felt  how  rapturoua,  how  divine 
life  might  be! — Oh,  Leonore,  the  bright  aaio- 
warm  summer-day  is  not  more  unlike  this  mia^ 
evening  hour,  than  the  life  which  1  lived  for  a 
aeason  is  anlike  tbe  future  which  now  lies  Jie- 
fore  me  I" 

"  It  seems  so  to  yoa  now,  Eva— yon  think  as 
now,"  answered  bisr. sister;  "but  let  a  litUs 
time  paas  over,  and  you  will  see  that  it  will  be 
quite  otherwise ;  that  the  painful  feelinga  wiH 
subside,  and  lifo  will  clear  up  itself  before  yoa. 
Think  only  how  it  has  already  afforded  yoa 
pleaaure  to  look  up  to  heaven  when  the  oloute 
aeparated  themselves,  and  yoa  sa^  ■  aee  how 
bright  it  will  be  !  bow  beaatifol  the  heaven  is!' 
and  your  blue  eyes  beamed  with  joy  and  peao^ 
because  it  was  so.  Believe  me,  Eva,  the  gsod 
time  will  come  again,  in  which  you  will  thes 
look  up  to  heaven,  and  feel  thus  joyful  and  thas 
gay!" 

"Never!"  exclaimed  Eva,  vraeping;  "01^ 
never  will  that  time  return  !  Then  I  waa  {»• 
noeent,  and  {torn  that  oause  I  aaw  heaven  abova 
me  become  clear— ^now  ao  maeh  that  ia  bad,  as 
much  that  is  impure  has  stained  my  aoul — 
stains  it  yet ! — O  Leonore,  if  you  only  knew  aU 
that  I  have  felt  for  sooae  time  you  would  never 
love  me  again!  Would  you  believe  it  that 
Louise's  innocent  happiness  has  infused  bitter- 
ness into  my  soul ;  that  tbe  gaiety  which  has 
again  begun  to  exiat  in  the  family  Ima  made  ms 
feel  bittemesa  towarda  my  own  flunily — my 
own  beloved  ones !  Oh,  I  oonU  detest  myself! 
I  have  chastised  myself  with  the  severest  words 
—I  hate  prayed  with  bitter  teats,  and  yet—" 

"Dear  Eva,  you  m»t  have  patianoe  wllh 
yourself,"  aaid  Leonora,  "  you  will  not—" 

"  Ah,  I  am  already  weary  of  myself,  of  my 
Hfe !"  hastily  interropted  Eva ;  "  I  am  like  soma 
one  who  has  already  travelled  for,  who  ia  A 
ready  spent,  but  who  must  stUl  go  on,  and  eaa 
never  come  to  his  joamey'a  end.  It  seems  t* 
me  as  if  I  should  be  a  burden  to  aB  who  baloqg 
to  me ;  and  when  I  have  seen  you  all  so  happy, 
so  gay  one  with  another,  I  have  feh  my  heart 
and  my  head  bum  with  bitterness ;  then  have  I 
been  obliged  to  go  out— out  into  the  oold  even- 
ing dew,  and  I  have  longed  to  repose  in  the 
earth  upon  which  it  fell — I  have  longed  to  be 
able  to  hide  myself  from  every  one — dsep,  deep 
in  the  grave  below !"  ^ 

"  But  from  me,"  said  Leonore,  "you  will  not 
be  able  to  bide  yourself;  nor  to  go  from  mo, 
since  where  you  go  there  will  I  follow.    Oh,       . 
what  were  life  to  m«  if  yon  were  to  leave  it  ia     4 
despair !    You  would  not  go  alune  to  the  grave,       * 
Eva.    I  wouM  follow  you  there ;  and  if  yoa 
will  not  allow  that  I  sit  by  your  side.  I  will  seat 
myself  on  the  cbarehyard  wall,  that  the  same 
evening  damps  which  penetrats  you  may  pene- 
trate me  also  ;  that  the  same  night  wind  whioh 
obills  your  bosom  may  chill  mine ;  that  I  may 
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be  laid  by  yoar  side  and  in  tbe  same  grave  with 
you.  And  willingly  would  I  die  for  you,  if — 
3KUI  will  not  live  for  me,  and  for  the  many  who 
love  you  so  much.  We  will  try  all  things  to 
make  you  happier.  God  will  help  us,  and  tbe 
day  will  como  in  which  all  the  bitter  things  of 
this  time  will  seem  like  a  dream,  and  when  all 
the  great  and  beautiful  feelings,  and  all  the 
agreeable  impressions  of  life  wUl  again  revive 
in  you.  Tou  will  again  become  innocent — nay< 
become  more,  because  virtue  is  a  higher,  a  glo- 
rified innocence.  O  Eva,  if  he  whose  dust  re- 
poses beneath  us,  if  his  spirit  invisibly  float 
•round  u»— if  be  who  was  better  and  purer  than 
all  tf  us,  could  make  his  voice  audible  to  us  at 
thi>  moment,  be  would  certainly  join  with  me 
in  the  prayer — '  O  Eva,  live— live  for  those  who 
love  thee.'  Mortal  life,  with  all  its  anguish  and 
its  joy,  is  soon  past ;  and  then  it  is  so  beauti- 
ftil  that  our  life  should  have  caused  joy  to  one 
another  on  earth;  it  causes  joy  in  heaven. 
The^great  Comforter  of  all  affliction  will  not 
tarn  ftt>m  thee ;  only  do  not  thou  turn  from 
Bimt  Have  patience;  tarry  out  your  time. 
Peace  comes,  cames  certainly—" 

The  words  ceased  ;  both  sisters  had  clasped 
their  arms  round  each  other,  and  mingled  their 
tears.  Eva's  head  rested  on  Leonore's  shool- 
der  as  she,  after  a  long  pause,  spoke  in  a  fee- 
ble voice : 

"  Say  no  more,  Leonore ;  I  win  do  what  yon 
wish.  Take  me ;  make  of  me  what  you  will ; 
I  am  too  weak  to  sustain  myself  at  this  mo- 
ment—support me ;  I  will  go  with  you ;  you 
•re  my  gowl  angel." 

Other  guardian  angels  ai^roached  just  then, 
and  clasped  the  sisters  in  a  tender  embrace. 
Conducted  by  them,  Eva  returned  home.  She 
vas  altogether  submissive  and  affectionate,  and 
besought  earnestly  for  forgiveness  from  all. 
She  was  very  much  excited  by  the  scenes  which 
had  just  occurred,  drank  a  composing  draught 
which  her  mother  administered,  and  then  lis- 
tened tc  Leonore,  who  read  to  her,  as  she  lay 
in  bed,  till  she  fell  asleep. 

The  Judge  paced  up  and  down  his  chamber 
nneasily  that  night,  and  spoke  thus  to  his  wife, 
who  lay  in  bed. 

"  A  joiuney  to  the  baths,  and  that  in  company' 
with  you,  would  be  quite  the  best  thing  for  her. 
But  I  don't  know  how  I  can  do  without  you  ; 
and  more  than  that,  where  the  money  is  to 
come  from.  We  have  had  great  losses,  and 
see  still  great  expenses  before  us :  in  the  first 
place  Louise's  marriage ;  and  then,  without  a 
little  money  in  hand,  we  cannot  let  our  girls  go 
from  home  ;  and  the  rebuilding  of  our  house. 
But  we  must  borrow  more  money ;  I  see  no 
other  way.  Eva  must  be  saved,  her  mind  must 
be  enlivened  and  her  body  strengthened  let  it 
cost  what  it  may.    I  must  see  and  borrow — 

"  It  is  not  necessary,  Ernst,"  said  Elise ;  and 
'  the  Judge,  making  a  sudden  pause,  gazed  at 
her  with  astonishment ;  while  she,  half  raising 
herself  in  bed,  looked  at  him  with  a  counte- 
nance beaming  with  joy.  "  Come,"  continued 
she,  "  and  I  will  recal  something  to  your  mem- 
ory which  occurred  fifteen  years  ago." 

"What  sort  of  a  history  can  that  bel"  said 
he,  smiling  gaily,  while  he  sealed  himself  on 
the  bed,  and  took  the  hand  which  Elise  extend- 
•d  toh^ 


"  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,"  began  she. 

"  Five-and-tweaty  years  1"  intermpted  his, 
"  heaven  help  me,  you  promised  to  go  no  fanb- 
er  back  than  fifteen." 

'■  Patience,  my  love ;  this  is  part  the  first  of 
my  story.  Do  you  not  remember,  then,"  said 
she,  "how,  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  at  the 
commencement  of  our  married  hfe,  you  made 
plans  foT  a  journey  into  the  beautiful  native 
land  of  your  mother  1  I  see  now,  Ernst,  that 
you  remember  it.  And  how  we  should  wander 
there  you  planned,  and  ei^oy  our  fteedom  and 
God's  lovely  nature ;  you  were  so  joyful  in  the 
prospect  of  this ;  but  then  came  adversity,  and 
cares,  and  children,  and  never-ending  labour  for 
you,  so  that  onr  Norwegian  journey  retreated 
more  and  more  into  the  background.  Never- 
theless, it  remained  like  a  point  of  light  to  yoa 
in  the  future ;  but  now  for  some  time  yau  seem 
to  have  forgotten  it ;  for  you  have  given  up  all 
your  own  pleasures  in  labouring  for  your  fam- 
ily; have  forsaken  all  your  own  enjoyments, 
your  own  plans,  for  your  own  sphere  (jf  activity 
and  your  home.  But  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
Norwegian  jonmey,  and  in  fifteen  years  hava 
obtain^  the  means  of  its  accomplishment." 

"  In  fifteen  years  I  what  do  you  mean  <"  ask- 
ed he. 

"  Now  I  am  arrived,"  she  answered,  "  at  part 
the  second  of  my  history.  Do  you  still  remem- 
ber, Ernst,  that  fifteen  years  ago  we  were  not 
so  happy  as  we  are  now  1  You  have  forgot- 
ten! Well,  so  much  the  better;  I  scarcely' 
remember  it  myself  any  more,  for  the  expan- 
sive rind  of  love  has  grown  over  the  black  scar. 
What  I,  however,  know  is,  that  at  that  time  I 
was  not  BO  properly  at  home  in  actual  lifb,  anS 
did  not  rightly  understand  all  the  good  that  it 
oflTered  me,  and  that  to  console  myself  on  that 
account  I  wrote  a  romance.  But  now  it  hap- 
pened that  by  reason  of  my  romance  characters 
I  neglected  my  duties  to  my  lord  and  husband, 
for  the  gentlemen  are  decidedly  unskilled  ia 
serving  themselves — 

"  Very  polite !"  interposed  the  Judge,  smiling. 

"  Be  content !"  continued  she,  "  now  it  hap- 
pen^ that  one  evening  his  tea  and  my  romance 
came  into  collision — a  horrible  story  followed. 
But  I  made  a  vow  in  my  heart  that  one  of  thes» 
days  the  two  rivals  should  become  reconciled. 
Now  you  see  my  manuscript  —  yon  had  the 
goodness  to  call  it  rubbish — I  sent  to  a  very  en- 
lightened man,  a  man  of  distinguished  taste  and 
judgment,  and  thus  it  befell,  he  found  taste  iit 
the  rubbish ;  and,  what  say  you  to  it  t  paid  me 
a  pretty  little  sum  fur  permission  to  bring  it  be- 
fore the  world.  Do  not  took  so  grave,  Ernst ; 
I  have  never  again  taken  up  the  pen  to  write 
romances ;  my  own  family  has  found  me  enough 
to  do ;  and  besides,  I  pever  again  could  wish  to 
do  anything  which  was  not  pleasant  to  yoa. 
You  have  displaced  all  rivals,  do  you  see  f 
But  this  one  I  decided  should  be  the  means  of 
your  taking  the  Norwegian  journey.  The  little 
sum  of  two  hundred  crowns  banco  which  it  pro- 
duced me  have  I  placed  in  the  savings'  bank  for 
this  purpose,  and  in  fifteen  years  it  has  so  much 
augmented  itself  that  it  will  perfectly  accom- 
plish that  object ;  and  if  ever  the  time  for  ita 
employment  will  come,  it  is  now.  The  desire 
fur  travelling  is  gone  ftom  me — I  covet  noir 
only  rest.    Bot  vou  and——** 
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«  And  70a  thinV  said  the  Jadg«,  "that  T 
aball  take  your — -" 

**  O  Ernst !  why  should  yon  noti"  exclaimed 
she ;  "  if  Tou  coold  but  know  what  joy  the 
thought  of  this  has  prepared  for  me !  The 
money,  which  from  year  to  year  increased,  in 
order  to  give  you  pleasure,  has  lieen  to  me  like 
a  treasure  of  hidden  delight,  which  has  itiany  a 
time  strengthened  and  animated  my  sonl  1  Make 
me  only  perfectly  happy  by  allowing  yourself  to 
have  enjoyment  from  it.  Take  it,  my  Ernst, 
and  make  yourself  pleasure  with  it,  this  sum- 
mer ;  I,  pray  you  to  do  so  on  account  of  our 
chil4ren.  Take  Eva  with  you,  and  if  possible 
X^eonore  also.  NothiAg  would  refresh  Eva's 
aoul  more  than  such  a  journey  with  you  and 
Leonore  in  a  magnificent  and  beautiful  country. 
Tbe  money  can  be  obtained  in  a  month's  time, 
and  a  few  month's  leave  of  absence  cannot 
]>ossibly  he  denied  to  one  who  has  spent  more 
than  thirty  years  in  incessant  service  for  the 
state ;  and  when  Louise  and  her  husband  have 
left  as,'&nd  spring  and  nature  are  in  their  very 
loveliest,  then  you  shall  set  out ;  you  shall  be 
Tefiresbed  after  so  many  years  of  paipfnl  la- 
bour, and  the  wounded  heart  of  onr  sick  child 
abaU  be  healed."  * 


CHAPTER  XII. 
n.iifs  AND  cooirm  plans. 

Eva  entered  her  father's  study  the  next  morn' 
jng.  He  immediately  left  his  work,  received 
Iter  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  drew  her  to 
his  side  on  the  sofa,  and  placing  one  arm  round 
hcT  waist,  took  her  hand  in  his  and  inquired, 
with  a  searching  glance,  "  Do  you  want  any- 
thing fh>m  me,  my  child  t  Can  I  do  anything 
lor  you  t    Tell  me!" 

Encouraged  by  this  kindness,  Eva  described 
the  state  of  her  mind  to  her  father,  and  ex- 
plained how  she  wished  to  commence  an  active 
life  in  order  to  overcome  her  weakness,  and  to 
regain  strength  and  quiet.  The  situation  of 
teacher  in  a  girl's  school  in  the  city  was  vacant, 
and  she  wished  immediately  to  take  it,  hut  only 
for  the  summer,  daring  which  time  she  and  Le- 
onore  would  prepare  themselves  to  open  a 
achool  in  autumn.  It  was  a  plan  of  which  they 
had  long  thought,  and  which  would  afford  them 
a  useful  and  independent  life.  Eva  besought 
the  acquiescence  of  her  &ther  to  this  propo- 
sition. 

"  Leonore  and  1,"  continued  she,  "  have  this 
morning  talked  a  deal  on  the  subject ;  we  hope 
that  with  the  counsel  and  countenance  upon 
which  we  may  reckon,  to  be  able  to  make  it 
succeed.  Ah,  father !  I  am  become  quite  anx- 
ious about  it  on  account  of  my  own  weakness.  I 
must  speedily  resort  to  external  means,  that  I 
may  overcome  it.  I  will  become  active ;  I  will 
work ;  and  while  thus  employed,  I  shall  forget 
the  past  and  myself,  and  only  live  for  the  hap- 
piness of  those  who  love  me,  and  to  whom  I 
have  caused  so  much  trouble." 

"  My  chiM  !  my  dear  chOd,  you  are  right ; 
you  do  rightly !"  said  the  fother,  deeply  affect- 
ed, and  clasping  his  daughter  in  his  arms ; 
"your  wish  shaU  be  granted,  and  whatever  is 
in  my  power  will  I  do  to.  forward  your  plans. 
'What  a  Buoy  iastitatioBs  for  education  wUl 


there  not  proceed  from  oar  house !    But  there 

is  no  harm  at  all  in  that — there  are  no  more 

useful  institutions  on  the  face  of  the  earth ! 
One  reservation,  however,  I  must  make  from 
your  and  Leonore's  determination.  Yon  may 
dedicate  the  autumn  and  winter  to  your  school 
— but  the  summer  you  must  devote  to  youi 
father;  and  Madame  B.  may  find  a  teachei* 
where  she  can,  only  not  fVom  my  family— foi 
I  am  not  now  in  a  condition  ic  find  her  one." 

"  Ah,  father,"  said  she,  •'  ev«y  unemployed 
hour  is  a  burden  to  me !" 

"We  will  bear  the  burden  together',  my 
child,"  interrupted  her  father,  "  Leonore,  I,  and 
you,  in  onr  wanderings  towards  the  west.  In 
a  few  weeks  I  am  thinking  of  undertakhig  a 
journey,  after  which  I  have  longed  for  these 
many  years ;  I  will  visit  the  beautiful  native 
land  of  my  mother ;  will  you,  Eva,  breathe  this 
fresh  mountain  air  with  mel  I  should  have 
very  little  pleasure  in  the  journey  alone ;  but  in 
company  with  you  ajd  Leonore  it  will  make 
me  young  again  !  Our  heads  are  become  bow- 
ed, my  child,  but  in  God's  beautiful  nature  we 
will  lift  them  up  again !  You  will  go  wHh  me 
— ia  it  not  so  1  Good !  Come  then  with  me  to 
yaur  mother,  for  it  is  she  alone  who  has  man- 
aged this  journey !" 

With  an  arm  round  the  waist  of  his  daughter 
the  Judge  now  went  to  his  wife ;  they  found 
Leonore  with  her ;  nor  was  ever  a  quartet  of 
Mozart's  more  harmonious  than  that  which  was 
now  performed  among  them. 

Eva  was  uncommonly  animated  aD  day,  but 
in  the  evening  she  was  in  a  burning  fever.  A 
deling  of  anxiety  went  through  the  whole  fam- 
ily ;  they  feared  that  a  new  grave  was  about  to 
be  opened,  and  disquiet  was  painted  on  all  coun- 
tenances. Eva,  demanded,  with  a  fervour,  which 
was  not  without  its  feverish  excitement,  that 
the'  Assessor  should  be  fetched.  He  came  im- 
mediately. 

.<•  Forgive  me !"  exclaimed  Eva,  extending 
her  hand  to  him,  I  have  been  so  ungrateful  to 
you  !  But  my  heart  was  so  disordered  that  it 
was  quite  changed ;  but  it  will  recover  itself 
again.  Leonore  has  given  it  health.  I  am  very 
ill  now ;  my  hands  hum,  my  head  aches  1  G>e 
me  my  little  work-box — that  I  may  hold  it  bc^ 
iween  my  hands — ^that  I  may  lean  my  head  up- 
on it  —  else'  I  shall  be  no  better!  You,  m.y 
friend,  will  cure  me  that  I  may  again  make  my 
family  happy !" 

The  Assessor  dried  his  tears.  As  Eva  lean- 
ed her  head  on  the  work-boXj  she  talked  ear- 
nestly, but  not  quite  coherently,  of  the  plans  for 
the  future. 

"  Very  good,  very  good,"  said  the  physician, 
interrupting  her ;  I  too  will  he  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  I  win  give  instructions  in  botany  to  the 
whole  swarm  of  girls,  and  between  us  we  will 
drive  them  out  into  the  woods  and  into  the 
fields,  that  we  may  see  them  learn  aD  that 
is  beautiful  in  the  world.  But  now,  Eva,  you 
must  not  talk  any  more — but  yon  must  empty 
this  glass." 

Eva  took  the  composing  draught  willingly, 
and  was  soon  calmer.  She  was  Uie  most  obe- 
dient and  amiable  of  patients,  and  showed  a 
confidence  in  her  old  friend  which  penetrated 
his  heart.  He  would  have  sate  night  and  day 
by  her  bed. 
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£t«'»  Biak^««<  **•«  a  riolent  ferer,  wbioh 

anfined  ber  to  Uvr  \Mi  tor  nearly  three  weeks, 
d  occasioned  lusr  family  great  uoeasiness. 
This  sickness  vis,  however,  very  beneficial  Tor 
beraetf  and-fur  tiio  Lealtb  of  ber  mind  ;  but  still 
■tore  beneficial  was  the  intiaite  love  with  which 
•he  saw  herself  encompassed  on  all  sides. 

One  day  in  the  beginning  ef  her  convales- 
cence, as  she  sate  up  and  saw  herself  surround- 
ed by  all  the  comforts  which  love  and  home 
•onld  gather  about  a  beloved  safierer,  she  said 
to  Leooore  as  she  leaned  upon  her,  "  Ah,  who 
wonU  not  be  wilUag  to  live  when  (hey  see 
tbemselves  so  belovcKt." 

In  the  mean  time  Louise's  wedding-day  was 
apHCoacihing  nearer. 


CHAPTER  Xni 

X  SOaPBISB. 

TmiSE  dion  before  the  wedding  a  grand  trav- 
eDiag'Carri«lg«  drawn  by  four  horses  rolled 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  of  X.,  and  from 
the  prudigioos  clatter  which  it  n>ad«  drew  all 
iha  iobabitaDts  to  th«ir  windows. 

"  Did  you  see,  dear  sister,"  cried  the  general- 
(hopkeeper  Madame  Saur  to  Madame  Bask,  the 
wife  of  the  postmaster,  "  the  grand  trarelling- 
carriage  that  has  justgwe  byl  Did  you  see 
tha  sweet  jNWth  ttotsate  on  the  left  and  looked 
so  genteel,  with  his  snow-white  neck  and  open 
diirt-eollar  1  Lawk !  how  he  looked  at  me— so 
sweet  as  he  was !  How  like  a  real  prince  he 
looked!" 

"  Dear  sislar !"  answerad  the  postmistress, 
"  then  you  did  not  see  the  gentleman  who  sate 
W  the  right  1  He  was  a  grand  gentleman,  that 
I  can  positively  assert !  He  sate  so  stately  lean- 
ing back  in  the  carriage,  and  so  wrapped  up  in 
grand  furs  that  one  could  not  see  the  least  bit  of 
Itis  faee.    Positively  it  was  somethmg  grand !" 

"  I  got  a  shimmer  of  the  youth,"  said  the  grey- 
bmwn  handed  and  visag^  Annette  P.  as  she 
glanced  up  from  her  cotirse  sewing,  with  such 
«  look  as  probably  a  captive  who  has  glanced 
oat  of  his  prison  into  a  freer  and  more  beautiful 
state  of  existence;  "he  looked  so  cahn,  with 
Ifrge  blue  eyes,  out  of  the  plate-glass  windows 
oif  the  carriage !  as  pure  and  grave  be  looked  as 
one  of  God's  angelsf 

"  Ay !  we  know  to  be  sure  bow  the  angels 
look !"  said  the  postmistress  snubbingly,  and 
with  a  severe  glance  at  Annette ;  "  but  that's 
absolutely  all  one !  Yst  I  should  like  to  know 
what  grandees  they  are.  I  should  not  be  a  bit 
•orposed  if  it  were  his  royal  highness  or  gracious 
crown-prinoe,  who  with  his  eldest  son  is  travel- 
liag  incandilo  Uirongh  the  country." 

"Dear  sister  ssys  what  is  true,"  returned 
Madame  Saur.  "  Yes  it  must  be  so !  for  he 
looked  like  a  regular  prince,  the  dear  youth,  ss 
be  sate  there  and  glanced  at  me  through  the 
window ;  really,  he  smiled  at  me!" 

"Nay,  my  ladies,  we've  got  some  genteel 
strangers  in  thacity !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Alderman 
Myboig  as  he  caais  into  the  room. 

"Have  they  siiupped  here!"  cried  both  ladies 
•tonoe. 

"  My  w^  saw  the  carriage  draw  np  and — •" 

"Ktj,  heaven  defend  as!    Mr.  Alderman 


what  are  yon  thinking  aboat  that  yon  dont  mate 
a  stir  in  the  city  ana  send  a  deputation  to  wait 
upon  themi  For  goodness  sake  let  the  city- 
council  come  together !" 

"How?  Whatt  Who r  asked  the  Alder- 
man,  opening  wide  his  grey  eyes  like  some  on* 
just  awuke  out  of  sleep ;  "  Can  it  indeed " 

"  Yes,  very  likely  his  royal  highness  himself 
in  his  own  proper  person — ^possibly  bis  ma- 
jaaty !" 

"Oraoious  heavens !"  said  the  Alderman,  and 
looked  as  if  the  town-house  had  fallen. 

"  But  speed  off  in  all  the  world's  name ;  and 
ran  and  kxik  about  you,  and  don't  stand  here 
staring  like  a  dead  figure  I"  exclaimed  the  Post- 
mistress quite  hoarse,  while  she  shook  up  and 
down  ber  great  mass  of  humanity  on  the  creak- 
h>g  sofa.  "  Dear  sister,  cannot  you  also  get  oa 
your  legs  a  little,  and  Annette  too,  instead  of 
aiitiiw  there  humdrumming  with  her  sewing, 
out  ofwhich  nothing  co  mes.  Annette  run  quick, 
and  see  what  it  is  all  about— but  come  back  in 
an  iostant-minute  and  tell  me,  poor  sonl,  whom 
oui  Lord  has  smitten  with  calamity  and  sick- 
ness—na^.  nay,  march  pancake !" 

The  alderman  ran;  dear  sister  Saur  ran; 
Maroselle  Ainette  ran  ;  we  ran  also,  dear  read- 
er, in  order  to  see  a  large-made  gentleman  some- 
what in  years,  and  a  youth  of  eleven,  ofslender 
figure  and  noble  appearance,  dismount  from  the 
travelling-carriage.  It  was  Sxcellenee  D.  and 
hisyoungast  son. 

lliey  alighted  and  went  into  the  house  of  tbe 
Franks.  His  Excellence  entered  the  drawing- 
room  without  suffering  himself  to  be  announced, 
and  introduced,  himself  to  Elise,  who  though 
surprised  b^  the  visit  of  the  unexpected  stranger, 
received  hun  with  all  her  accustomed  graceful 
self-possession ;  lamenting  the  absence  of  ber 
husband,  and  thinking  to  herself  that  Jacob!  had 
not  in  the  least  exceeded  the  truth  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  person  of  his  Excellence. 

His  Excellence  was  now  in  the  most  brilliant 
of  humoura,  and  discovered,  as  by  sudden  reve- 
lation, that  he  and  Elise  were  related  ;  called 
her  "  my  cousin"  all  the  time,  and  said  the  hand- 
som^t  things  to  her  of  her  family,  of  whom  he 
had  heard  so  much,  but  more  especially  of  a  cer- 
tain young  man  on  whom  he  set  the  highest  val- 
ue. Further  he  said,  that  however  much  he 
must  rejoice  in  having  made  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  his  cousin,  still  he  must  confess 
that  his  visit  at  this  time  had  particular  refer 
ence  to  the  young  man  of  whom  he  had  spoken ; 
and  with  this  he  inquired  after  Jacobi. 

Jacobi  was  sent  for  and  came  quickly,  but  not 
without  evident  emotion  in  his  countenance. 
Excellence  D.  approached  him,  extended  his 
hand  cheerfully,  and  said,  "  I  rejoice  to  see  you ; 
my  cursed  gout  has  not  quite  left  me ;  but  I 
could  not  pass  so  near  the  city  without  going  a 
little  out  of  my  way  in  order  to  wish  you  happi- 
ness 00  your  approaching  marriage,  and  also  to 
mention  an  affair — but  you  must  introduce  me 
to  your  bride." 

Jacob!  did  it  with  glowing  eyes.  His  Ehtcel- 
leoce  took  Louise's  hand,  and  said,  "  I  congrat- 
ulate you  on  your  happiness,  on  being  about  to 
have  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  men  foryonr 
husband  I"  And  with  these  words  he  riveted  a 
friendly  penetrating  glance  upon  her,  and  then 
kissed  her  hand.    Louise  blushed  deeply,  ud 
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looketl  happier  than  ^ilwHahe  agTMd  to  kar  o«ta 
pmpoaitimi  of  not  treabling  heiMlf  aboat  lus  Ex> 
eellence. 

Upon  the  other  daaghtera  alao  who  wore  pres- 
ent, bis  keen  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  look  whieh 
seemed  rather  to  search  into  soul  than  body,  and 
rested  with  erident  satisfaction  on  the  beiutti- 
fiiUy  blushing  Gabriele. 

"  I  also  hare  had  a  danghtor,"  saidhe  slowly, 
**  an  only  one — but  she  was  taken  fnm  me !" 

A  melancholy  feeling  seemed  to  have  gained 
possession  of  him,  bnt  he  shook  it  quiokiy  frcRn 
him,  stood  up  and  went  to  Jacobi,  to  whom  he 
talked  in  a  loud  and  friendly  voice. 

*•  My  best  Jacobi;"  said  he,  "  you  told  me  the 
last  time  we  were  together  that  you  thought  of 
•pening  a  school  for  boya  at  Stoefchidm.    I  am 
pleased  with  it,  for  I  have  proved  that  yoar  abil- 
ity as  teacher  and  guide  of  yooth  is  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind.    I  wish  to  introduee  to  you  a  pupil, 
my  little  boy.    You  vrill  confer  upon  me  a  teal 
pleasure  if  yoo  wiH  be  able  to  receive  him  » 
two  months,  at  which  time  I  must  undertake  a 
journey  abroad,  which  perhaps  may  detain  ne 
long,  and  wouM  wish  to  know  that  during  this 
my  absence  my  son  was  in  good  hands.    I  wish 
that  he  should  remain  under  year  care  at  least 
two  or  three  years.    You  will  easily  feel  that  I 
should  net  place  in  your  hands  him  who  is  dear- 
est to  me  in  the  world.    If  I  had  not  the  most 
perfect  confidence  in  yon,  and  therefore  I  give 
yoo  no  prescribed  directions  oonoeming  him. 
And  if  prayers  can  obtain  motherly  regard," 
continued  be,  turning  to  Louise,  "  I.  wotdd  di- 
rect myself  with  them  to  yon.    Take  good  eue 
of  ray  boy — he  has  no  longer  a  mother  !" 

Louise  drew  the  boy  hastily  to  her,  embraced 
him  and  kissed  him  with  warmth.  A  smile  as 
of  sunshine  dijRised  itself  over  the  countenance 
of  the  father,  and  certamly  no  words  which 
Louise  could  have  spoken  would  have  satisfied 
bim  more  than  this  silent  bnt  htteDigent  answer 
of  the  heart.  Jacobi  stood  there  with  tears  in 
his  eyes ;  he  could  not  bring  forth  many  words, 
hut  his  Excellence  nndersMod  him,  andi  shook 
him  cordially  by  the  hand. 

"May  we  not  have  the  horses  taken  out? 
"Win  not  your  Excellence  have  the  goodness  to 
stay  to  dine  with  nsV*  were  the  beseeebing 
questions  which  were  repeated  around  him. 

But  however  wilhng  his  Excellence  would 
have  been  to  do  it,  it  was  impossft>le.  He  had 
promised  to  dine  at  Stro  with  Count  Y.,  eigh- 
teen miles  distant  from  the  city. 

"  But  breakfast!  a  little  breakfast  at  least  1 
It  should  be  served  in  a  moment.  The  young 
Count  Axel  would  certainly  be  glad  of  a  little 
breakfast !"  asserted  Louise  with  friendly'con- 
fidence,  who  seemed  already  to  have  taken  nnder 
her  protection  the  future  pupil  of  her  husband. 
The  young  Count  Axel  did  not  say  no;  and 
the  father,  whose  behavionr  became  every  mo- 
ment more  cordial  and  gay,  aaid  that  a  little 
breakfast  in  such  company  would  eat  excel- 
lently. 

Bergstrom  prepared  with  rapture  and  baming 
teal  the  table  for  the  lofty  guest,  who  in  the 
mean  time  chatted  with  evident  satisfaction 
with  Elise  and  Jacobi,  directing  often  also  his 
eoaversatioa  to  Louise,  as  if  insensibly,  to  test 
hsr ;  and  fimm  their  inmiaet  hearts  did  both 
mother  and  bridegroom  rejoice  titat  with  her 


eahs  nadaratandlng  riie  oootd  ataai  tb^  twt  ■• 
vrelL 

Gabriele  entertaining  tiie  young  Count  Axai^ 
in  one  of  the  windows  by  listening  to  the  re- 
peater of  his  new  gold  watch.  Which  aet  the 
grave  and  naturally  sileiU  boy  at  liberty  to  lead 
the  eatertainment  in  another  way ;  and  Gabriele^ 
who  entered  into  all  his  ideas,  wondered  veiy 
much  over  the  wonderful  properties  of  ths 
watch,  and  let  it  repeat,  over  tmi  over  again, 
whilst  her  lovely  and  lively  smiles,  and  hot 
merry  words,  called  forth  more  and  more  th» 
confidence  of  the  yooog  AxsL 

Breakfast  was  ready ;  was  bronght  in  by  tb9 
happy  BergstrSm ;  was  ealen  and  praised  by  kia 
ExceUenec,  who  was  a  eonnoiasenr ;  a  dotcrip- 
tioB  of  the  capitally  preserved  anchovies  wa» 
partionlarly  desired  from  Louise ;  and  then  her 
health  aad,tfaat  of  hor  bridegroom  were  dtaak 
in  Madeira. 

Towards  the  ooochisioo  of  the  hreak&st  th9 
Judee  came  home.  The  trait  of  indepeodenoe, 
bordering  on  pride,  which  aometimes  revealed 
itself  in  Judge  Frank's  dseBBuoiir,  and  pMtuv* 
at  the  very  time  of  his  respcetfid  hot  Miapla 
greeting  of  his  EaBcellewe,  eaUed  forth  in  hiik 
also  a  momentary  glimpse  of  height.  But  tUi 
pride  soon  vanished  from  both  sides,  Thea* 
two  men  knew  and  taliaed  eaoh  otlter  autaaUy , 
and  it  was  not  long  before  thsy  were  so  deeply 
engaoesed  l^  oonvcnation,  that  hia  Eawwhino 
fbrgot  Us  jotimey,  net  fiw  ooeenly,  bat  Stt  tn» 
boim. 

"  I  lament  over  StrS  and  its  dinner"  said  Un 
Excellence,  preparing  to  take  his  departure; 
"  bow  they  must  have  waited  there !  Bnt  w» 
could  not  poesiMy  kelp  it." 

After  bis  Excellence  had  departed,  he  left  be- 
hind htm  a  bright  impression  on  all  the  famfly 
of  Franks,  net  one  of  whom  did  not  feel  anima- 
ted in  a  beneficial  manner  by  his  bahaviaiir  and 
his  words.  Jacobi  in  his  joy  noads  a.high  etdr^ 
ckat,  and  Mabracing  Louisa  said,  "  Now,  Lon- 
ise,  what  aay  yon  to  the  man  1  And  we  bavs 
got  a  pupd  that  win  draw  u  leant  twsnty  after 
him!" 

Louise  was  perfhctly  reeoneiled  to  his  Exeal- 
lenoe.  From  this  day  forth  BergatnSm  began* 
new  era ;  whatever  happened  in  the  family  was 
either  before  or  after  the  visit  of  hia  Excettenoa. 

"  Ah,  then,  my  goodneaa  I  that  it  sheold  hi 
Excellenoe  D. !"  said  the  dear  aister  BaA  to 
the  dear  sistw  Saur. 

"Yes,  just  think!  That  he  ahenld  coiw 
solely,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  viait 
the  Franks,  and  breakfkst  tliera,  and  step  sev- 
eral hours  there !  He  is  a  oonsin  of  the  Judge's 
huiy." 

"Hercousint  Bah!  nomorebereonaistliaa 
I  am  the  king's  ooasin,  positively  not !" 

"  Yes,  yes !  or  why  else  should  he  have  called 
her  '  my  gracioat  cousin!'  And  one  must  con- 
fess that  there  is  something  refined  and  gmtael 
about  her — and  such  hands  aa  aha  haa  hatrs 
I  never  seen !" 

"  Hum !  There%  no  art  in  locking  gantesi 
and  having  beantiAil  hande,  when  one  goas 
about  the  hooae  like  a  fooUah  thing,  waahing 
one's  hands  in  rose-water,  and  «U  the  lisciaog 
day  doing  net  one  aenaiUs  act  That  1 1 
well  enough !" 
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«  Tea,  yes  I  they  who  will  be  of  any  nae  in 
their  house  cannot  keep  such  hands,  and  sit  the 
Whole  day  and  read  romances !  I  should  like 
to  know  how  it  would  have  gone  with  the  bles- 
sed Saur's  baking  business — to  which  at  last  he 
added  the  grocery — if  I  had  been  a  genteel  lady ! 
Not  at  all,  because  I  should  not  have  done  it. 
Dear  sister,  know  that  I  once  had  my  whims — 
yes,  and  a  turn  for  scribbling  and  writing.  Yes, 
80  help  me  Heaven !  if  it  had  not  been  tor  my 
little  bit  of  sound  sense,  which  shewed  me  my 
folly  in  time,  I  might  have  become  a  regularly 
learned  lady,  another — what  do  you  call  her! — 
Madame  de  Stael !  But  when  I  married  the  late 
Saur  1  determined  to  give  np  all  that  foolishness, 
and  do  honour  to  the  baking ;  and  now  I  have 
quite  let  my  little  talent  slip  away  from  me,  so 
tiiat  it  is  as  good  as  buried.  But  on  that  ae^ 
count  I  am,  to  be  sure,  no  fitting  company  for 
the  Franks — think  only ! — and  shall  be  only  less 
and  less  so,  if  they  ai«  always  climbing  higher 
and  higher." 

"Let  them  climb  as  high  as  they  will,  I  don't 
intend  to  make  obeisances  before  them,  that  I 
ean  promise  them !  that  I  absolutely  will  not ! 
It  vexes  me  enough  that  Annette  is  so  mad  af- 
ter them.  Before  one  is  aware  of  it,  they  will 
be  taking  her  away  from  me,  skin  and  hair ;  and 
that's  my  thanks  for  all  I  have  lavished  upon 
her !  But  I'll  tell  the  gentry  that  I'm  positively 
determined  to  make  no  compliments  to  thoin  or 
to  their  Excellencies,  and  that  one  person  is  just 
as  good  as  another !  Positively  I'll  tell  them 
that!" 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TBB  CVCMIMa  BErOBI  THB  WBDDmO. 

"  God  bless  the  little  ones !  But  when  one 
considers  how  little  of  a  rarity  children  are  in 
this  world,  one  has  only  to  open  one's  mouth  to 
Bay  so,  and  people  «re  all  up  in  arms  and  make 
•uch  a  stir  and  sach  an  ado  about  their  little 
ones !  Heart's-dearest !  Feo|de  may  call  them 
angels  as  much  as  ever  they  will,  but  I  would 
willingly  have  my  knees  free  from  them  !  But 
worst  of  all  is  it  with  the  first  child  in  a  family  I 
Oh,  it  is  a  happiness  and  a  miracle,  and  cannot 
be  enough  overloaded  with  caresses  and  pre- 
sents from  father  and  mother,  and  aunts  and 
cousins,  aO.tbe  world  over.  Does  it  scream  and 
roar,  then  it  is  a  budding  ^nius ;  is  it  silent, 
■  then  it  is  a  philosopher,  in  its  cradle :  and 
seareely  is  it  eight  days  old  but  it  understands 
Swedish,  and  almost  German  also.  And — it 
Irites,  the  sweet  angel ! — it  has  got  a  tooth !  It 
bites  properly.  Ah,  it  is  divine  I  Then  comes 
the  second  child : — it  is  by  far  less  wonderful 
already  ;  its  cry  and  its  teeth  are  not  half  so 
extraordinary.  The  third  comes: — it  is  all  over 
•with  miracles  now !  the  aunts  begin  to  shake 
their  heads  and  say,  "  no  lack  of  heirs  in  the 
house  !  Nay,  nay !  may  there  be  only  enough 
to  feed  them  all.  After  this  comes  a  fourth, 
and  a  fifth,  and  a  sixth — ^yes,  then  people's  wits 
are  set  in  full  play !  The  parents  resign  tbem- 
•elves,  but  the  friends  defend  tbeoiselves! 
Heart's-dearest,  what  is  to  become  of  it  1  The 
m  bouse  full  of  ch  ildren,  a  whole  half  doxen  !  Poor 
Mrs.  This  and  This — it  makes  one  quite  weak 
both  in  body  and  mind  oaij  to  think  of  it  I  Yes, 


yea,  my  ftieads,  people  don't  put  these-  things 
down  in  romances,  but  it  goes  on  in  this  way  in 
real  life !    Yes  !" 

It  was  the  Chamberlain's  lady  who  preached 
this  little  sermon,  in  the  Beal  of  her  spirft,  to 
the  young  couple  who  the  next  day  were  to  be 
taian  and  wife.  She  ate  on  this  evening  Whit- 
suntide-porridge* with  the  Franks,  and  all  the 
while  gave  sundry  lessons  for  the  future.  Ja- 
cobi  laughed  heartily  over  the  history  of  the 
children,  and  endeavoured  to  catch  Louise's 
eye ;  but  this  was  fixed  upon  the  Postillion, 
^yhich  she  was  arranging  with  a  very  important 
and  grave  aspect.  The  Judge  and  Elise  looked 
smilingly  on  each  other,  and  extended  to  each 
other  their  hands.    . 

The  state  of  feeling  in  the  famOy,  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  was  quite  rose-coloured. 
Letters  had  been  received  from  Petrea  which 
gave  contentment  to  all  her  friends,  and  Eva 
sate  in  the  family  circle  with  returning,  although 
as  yet,  pale  roses  on  her  cheeks.  The  Judge 
sate  between  Eva  and  Leonore,  laying  out  on 
the  map  the  plan  of  the  summer  tour.  They 
would  visit  Tbistedalen,  Ringeriget,  and  Thel- 
lemarken,  and  would  go  through  Trondheim  to 
Norrland,  where  people  go  to  salute  the  mid- 
night sun. 

Gabriele  looked  after  her  flowers,  and  water- 
ed the  myrtle  tree  from  which  next  morning 
she  would  break  ofi*  sprays  wherewith  to  weave 
a  crown  and  garland  for  Louise.  Jacobi  sate 
near  the  mother,  and  seemed  to  have  much  to 
s^y  to  her;  what  it  was,  however,  nobody 
heard,  but  he  often  conveyed  her  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  seemed  as  if  he  were  thanking  her  for 
his  life's  happiness.  He  looked  gentle  and  hap- 
py. Every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  morrow, 
so  that  this  evening  would  be  spent  in  quiet. 

According  to  Jacobi's  wish  the  marriage  was 
to  take  place  in  the  church,  and  after  this  they 
were  all  to  dine  en  famiUe.  In  the  evening, 
however,  a  large  company  was  to  be  assemble 
in  the  S.  saloon,  which  with  its  a4Joining  gar- 
den had  been  hired  for  the  purpose.  This  was 
according  to  the  wish  of  the  father,  who  desir- 
ed that  for  the  last  time,  perhaps  fur  many  years, 
his  daughter  should  collect  around  her,  all  her 
acquaintance  and  friends,  and  thus  should  show 
to  them,  at  the  same  time,  welcome  politeness. 
He  himself,  with  the  help  of  Jacobi  and  Leo- 
nore, who  was  everybody's  assistant,  had  taken 
upon  himself  the  arrangement  of  this  evening's 
festival,  that  his  wife  might  not  be  fatigued  and 
disturbed  by  it. 

At  supper  the  betrothed  sat  side  by  side,  and 
Jacobi  behaved  sometimes  as  if  he  would  pur- 
posely seize  upon  his  bride's  plate  as  well  as  his 
own,  which  gave  rise  to  many  dignified  looks, 
to  setting-to-rights  again,  and  a  deal  of  merri- 
ment besides. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  they  all  went  to 
rest,  Louise  found  her  toilette-table  covered 
with  presents  from  bridegroom,  parents,  sisters, 
and  friends.  A  great  deal  of  work  was  from 
Petrea.  These  gifts  awakened  in  Louise  min- 
gled feelings  of  joy  and  pain,  and  as  she  hasten- 
ed yet  once  again  to  embrace  the  beloved  ones 
from  whom  she  was  about  so  soon  to  separate, 


*  Tlisre  w  Mme  aaw  kind  of  porriUff*  for  alaovt  awiy 
»Mk  ID  th*  ftu  in  Smdw,  wUk  wkiak  U*  Ubto  ii  MM! 
ralifiauljr  wmd. 
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moMnj  mntnal  tesia  were  shed.  Pat  evening 
d«w  is  proplietic  of  a  bright  morrow — that  was 
tlie  case  here 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TBB   WIDDINO-DAT. 

Thi  son  shone  briglit  and  warm  on  that 
mernicg  of  Whit-Monday.  Flowers  and  leaves 
glistened  in  the  morning  dew ;  the  birds  sang ; 
the  bells  of  the  city  rang  festively  and  gaily ; 
the  myrtle-crown  was  r^y  woven  early,  and 
the  mother  and  Leonore  were  present  at  the 
toilette  of  the  bride.  They  expected  that  Jaco- 
bi  would  make  his  appearance  in  the  highest 
state  of  elegance,  and  hoped  that  his  appear- 
ance would  not  dim  that  of  the  bride.  Louise's 
sisters  made  her  ajqiearance  on  this  occasion 
of  more  importance  than  she  herself  did.  Oa- 
bride  dressed  her  hair — she  possessed  an  actual 
talent  for  this  art — half-blown  rose-bads  were 
|>taced  in  the  m}rrtle  wreath ;  and  what  with 
one,  and  what  with  another  little  Innocent  art 
of  the  toQette,  a  most  happy  efiect  was  prodo- 
ced.  Louise  looked  particularly  weU  m  her 
simple,  tasteftil,  bridal  dress — for  the  greatest 
part,  the  work  of  her  own  skilfU  hands — and 
the  content,  and  the  beautiful  repose  which  dif- 
fused itself  over  her  couiftenaace,  spread  a 
glorification  over  aU. 

<'  You  look  so  pale  to-day  in  your  white  dress, 
my  little  Eva,"  said  Leonore,  as  she  helped  her 
to  dress — "you  must  have  something  pink  on 
your  neck,  else  our  bride  will  be  anxious  when 
she  sees  yoo." 

"  As  yoo  win,  Leonore!  I  can  put  this  hand- 
kerchief on,  that  it  may  give  a  Uttle  reflected 
colour  to  my  cheek.  I  will  not  distress  any  one." 

When  the  festally-arTayed  family  assembled 
tar  breakfast  they  presented  a  beautiflil  appear- 
ance. The  family  father,  however,  looked  more 
gjoomy  than  gay  ;  and  as  Jacobi  entered  they 
•aw,  with  astonishment,  that  his  toilette  was 
considerably  negligent  He  bad  been  out ;  his 
bair  was  in  disordeib  and  he  evidently  was  in 
an  excited  state  of  mind ;  hut  be  was  lumdaome 
for  all  that  He  kissed  his  brids  tenderly  on 
band  and  lips,  and  gave  her  a  nosegay  of  beaa- 
tiful  wild-flowers,  uid  several  s|dendidly  bound 
books, — the  sermons  of  Franzen  and  Wallin, 
which  gift  was  very  valuable,  and  was  received 
by  "our  sensible"  and  sermon-loving  Louise 
with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Alter  breakfast  Jacobi  hastened  to  arrange  his 
toilette,  and  then  they  all  went  to  church.  The 
weather  was  uncommonly  beautifiil,  and  crowds 
of  festally-dressed  people  thronged  about,  in  part 
to  hear  the  Provost,  who  was  to  preach  that 
day,  but  principally  to  see  the  bridal  pair. 

It  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  family 
when  at  the  entrance  of  the  churchyard  many 
young  girls  began  to  strew  flowers  before  the 
bridal  couple  the  whole  way  to  the  churcb-door. 
The  ch'ireh  also  was  decorated  with  flowers  and 
folitge. 

When  the  Judge  took  the  hand  of  bis  daugh- 
ter in  the  church,  she  perceived  that  his  was 
cold,  and  that  it  tremblM.  She  looked  at  htm, 
and  read  in  his  countenance  the  disquiet  with 
which  his  soul  laboured. 
P 


"My  father,"  said  she  to  him,  "I  feel  so 
calm,  so  happy !" 

"  Then  I  am  so  too,  my  child,"  said  he,  presv 
ing  her  hand,  and  after  this  moment  his  demea* 
nor  was  calm  and  decided  as  usual. 

Jacobi  both  before  and  after  the  ceremony 
was  excited  in  the  highest  degree ;  he  wept 
mnch.  Louise,  on  the  contrary,  was  externally 
quite  calm.  She  looked  rather  pale  ttt  her* 
eyes  were  bright  and  almost  joyous ;  an  alto- 
gether  unusaid  contrast  in  a  bri^  pair. 

On  their  return  from  the  church  a  little  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  gave  pleasure  to  all, 
but  more  especially  to  the  Judge.  As  they 
went  past  the  remains  of  the  burnt-down  house, 
they  saw  a  great  swarm  of  bees  suddenly  mount 
up  from  the  trees  of  the  garden ;  it  flew  sev- 
eral times  round  the  market-place  as  if  seeking 
for  a  habitation,  and  at  last  turning  back,  struck 
directly  down  among  the  mins  of  the  former 
kitchen  fire-place ;  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  se- 
lected the  hearth,  for  its  abiding  home.  This 
was  regarded  as  the  happiest  omen,  and  no 
sooner  had  the  Judge  conducted  his  daughter 
home,  than  he  returned  in  order  to  remove  his 
bees  to  a  convenient  resting-place ;  Gabriele 
following  him  with  a  treatise  on  the  manage- 
ment of  bees  in  her  hand. 

When  Louise  was  again  locked  in  the  arms 
of  her  mother — the  mother  and  Eva  bad  re- 
mained at  home  ^  she  was  seized  by  a  slight 
trembling  fit  which  lasted  several  hours,  but 
which  was  unobserved  by  all  except  her  moth- 
er ;  and  through  the  whole  of  the  day  she  con- 
tinued graver  than  common.  Jacobi  on  the 
contrary,  after  his  flt  of  weeping  was  over,  and 
be  had  embraced  everybody,  and  kissed  his  bride 
on  lips,  hair,  hand,  and  foot,  was  seized  with  a 
real  desire  of  dancing  with  the  whole  world. 
He  was  so  wildly  joyous  and  happy,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  amiable,  that  he  imparted  his 
state  of  mind  to  everybody  else. 

At  half-past  four  in  the  aftomoon  they  assem- 
bled themselves  in  the  garden,  where  the  time 
was  passed  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  with 
music,  walking  about,  entertainment  and  eat- 
ing of  ices  and  Auit,  to  which  also  the  Almigh- 
ty added  the  brightest  heaven  and  the  cahneet 
air.  Later  in  the  evening  they  danced  in  the 
great  saloon ;  no  lady  could  sit  stQl,  and  scarce- 
Tj  a  gentleman  stand ;  all  must  dance !  When 
tiie  company  wished  to  go  across  the  garden 
to  the  eatiiis-room,  they  perceived  that  it  had 
rained  considerably,  and  that  it  still  dropped^ 
this  occasioned  a  great  commotion  among  the 
ladies,  because  all  the  wrapping  shawls  and 
cloaks  were  on  the  other  side ;  they  had  quite 
forgotten  to  bring  them  over  in  the  fine  weath- 
er. But  it  was,  according  to  popular  belief  in 
Sweden,  fortunate  that  rain-drops  shoulii  fall  on 
the  crown  of  the  bride — but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  also  against  all  sense  of  prudence  and  pro- 
priety that  she  shotdd  wet  her  shoes.  And 
then  all  the  other  ladies !  They  must  have  the 
wrapping  things  fetched  to  this  side ! 

*'  I  will  provide  for  it  I"  said  Jacobi,  and  with 
these  words  seized  his  astonished  bride  in  his 
arms  and  carried  her  across  the  garden.  What 
he  whispered  in  her  ear  daring  this  journey  ws 
know  not,  but  this  far  we  can  say,  that  this  ac- 
tion set  Jacobi  very  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
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The  new-mairied  pair  spent  seTeral  days  af- 
ter the  wedding  under  tlie  paternal  roof,  and 
joyfiil  days  they  were,  only  rather  too  much 
giren  up  to  dissipation,  for  all  friends  and  ac- 
qnaintaaee  would  see  and  entertain  the  two 
yooi^  people.  Mrs.  Gnnilla  gaTe  them  a  din- 
ner, in  which  she  communicated  to  them  that 
ihe  should,  at  the  same  time  with  them,  jour- 
ney to  Stockholm,  where  important  affairs  would 
obL'ge  her  to  stay  a  considerable  time.  How- 
eTer  much  it  grieved  £lise  to  lose  so  excellent 
•nd  almost  motherly  a  friend,  she  rejoiced  very 
much  over  what  Louiae  and  Jacobi  would  win 
thereby.  Louiae  and  Mrs.  Gunilla,  it  is  true, 
had  not  perfectly  harmonized  together,  because 
each  would  instruct  the  other ;  but  Jacobi  and 
ahe  agreed  all  the  better,  and  she  &ad  aheady 
invited  the  young  people  to  dine  with  her  as  of- 
ten a«  they  would  in  Stockholm. 

In  the  hour  of  parting  she  spoke  thus  to  Elise 
•nd  her  husband  with  tears  in  her  eyes  :  "  Who 
knows  when  we  may  meet  again  1  The  old 
woman  is  in  years— is  not  of  much  more  use  in 
the  world — ^na,  na !  Ood  will  care  for  her  as  he 
has  hitherto  done !  And  listen,"  continued  she 
with  an  arch,  roguish  air,  "  don't  be  uneasy  on 
•oeoimt  of  the  young  folks ;  I  shall  see  that  it 
•11  goes  on  light  there.  linyitemyself  as  spon- 
sor to  the  first  child.  Perhaps  we  shall  meet 
then !  iTea,  yes,  I  have  a  presentiment  that  we 
dian  aee  one  another  again  in  Stockholm! 
Nay !  now  farewell,  de«r  Euae !  God  bless  you, 
my  kind  friend,  and  make  all  goi  well  with  you ! 
Think  of  the  old  wonian  sometimes !    Adieu !" 


AAer  the  trouble  of  the  packing  waa  over— 
we  mean  packing  Louise's  things,  of  course— 
and  the  stili  sorrow  of  parting,  quiet  returned 
bade  into  the  house,  and  was  only  agreeably 
interrupted  by  preparations  for  the  journey  to 
the  West.  "The  Judge  seemed  at  this  time  to 
be  young  again,  and  an  increased  union  of  heart 
•hewed. itself  between  him  and  his  wife.  So 
wear  away,  sometimes,  the  most  beautiful  sum- 
mer days,  even  after  the  autumn  has  made  ad- 
vances into  the  year.  From  what  cause  is  this  1 
God  knows. 

The  invisible  goiius  of  our  history  leads  us 
at  this  moment  far  from  the  home  of  peace  to  a 
distant  shore,  in  order  to  give  us  a  gUmpse  into 
-  the  subject  of  our  next  chapter 


CHAPTER  XVL 

A  SICK  CaiMBEB. 

Ir  the  snn  shine  on  the  head  of  the  emcified. 
if  a  bird  lifts  up  its  joyous  song  In  presence  or 
•  broken  heart,  it  seems  to  us  cruel.  But  beau- 
tifhl  is  the  unconscious  iron^  of  nature  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  exists  in  human  cir- 
eamstances.  We  have  here  an  example  of  this 
before  us.  See  these  sparkling  false  diamonds, 
this  red  gauze  finery,  these  rains  of  theatrical  or- 
nament They  seem  to  mock  the  misery  of  the 
room  about  which  they  are  strewn.  Ea  that 
wretched  room  is  want  of  light;  want,  not  only 
of  all  the  comforts  of  life,  but  also  of  its  most 
necessary  things.  And  yet — where  could  they 
be  more  useful  than  here  t 

Forlorn,  upon  a  miserable  bed,  lay  a  woman, 
who  appeared  to  have  seen  better  days ;  still  is 


she  handsome,  aluoitg^  passion  and  soffens(>' 
seem  early  to  have  wasted  her  yet  young  coun- 
tenance. Fever  burned  on  the  sunken  cfasek' 
and  in  the  dark  eye,  and  her  lips  moved  them- 
selves wildly;  but  no  one  was  there  to  refresh- 
with  friendly  hand  the  diy  lips  and  the  hot  brow : 
no  cooling  fever-draught  stood  near  her  lied. 
Two  new-bom  babes  lay  weeping  near  the  moth- 
er. Uneasy  phantoms  seemed  to  agitate  the  on- 
happy  one:  sometimes  she  raised  herself  in  the 
bed  with  gestures,  but  sunk  back  again  pow- 
erless; whilst  her  pale  convobed,  and  wan- 
deilng  lips  spoke  from  the  depths  of  her  torn 
heart  the  following  incoherent  words: 

"  It  is  a  bitter,  bitter  pathl  bat  I  must,  must 

fly  for  help!    Mr  strength  is  brokeh — I  can  dO' 

nothing — the  children  cry  to  be  heard,  hungry^ 

half-naked  I    Parents)  sisters!  help  I        *         • 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  It  is  night— the  wind  is  cold— I  freexe  I  The 
waves  swell  and  swell— they  drive  a  wreck 
ashore— they  strike  on  the  rocks — ah  1  wherefore 
did  it  not  go  down  in  the  stpim  on  the  open  seat 
And  thou,  thou  who  art  the  cause  of  all,  thoa 
sittest  by  and  lookest  coldly  on  me  I  Miserable 
«^>tistI  Dost  thou  bear  a  heart  in  thy  breast  t 
The  temple  is  dashed  to  pieces,  and  thou  that 
hast  ruined,  treadest  upon  its  nuns! 

"Hush I  is  it  sheT  Is  it  my  foster-mother 
which  comes  here  sa soft  and  low  1  It  become* 
bright!  She  will  lay  her  warm  hands  on  my 
little  children,  and  wrap  them  in  the  waim  cor 
erlet — 

Hmk  •III  ■  don  n&ir  •■1  nUt* 
All  OB  Um  Uf  tpnj. 

Is  it  she  1  No  tit  is  the  moon,  which  rises  pale* 
ly  out  of  black  clouds.  How  coldly  she  looks 
oh  tny  misery!    Away,  away  I 

"Sisters,  I  thirst!  Will  no  one  aive  me  a 
drop  of  water!  Have  yon  all,  all  left  met  It 
is  so  strange  in  my  head.  Perhaps  I  shall  be. 
c6me  mad  if  I  thirst  much  longer.  It  is  dark— 
I  am  afVaid !  I  am  afraid  of  the  dark  bird !  If 
it  come  again  it  will  begin  to  rend  my  heart; 
but  if  I  am  ever  again  suong  I  will  kill  it— with 
my  own  hands  will  I  murder  it  1  Day  and  night 
a  wick  bums  in  my  heart;  its  name  is  Hate^ 
and  the -oil  that  supplies  it  is  bitterness  I 

"Whenshall  Ibesurong^ainl  Doyonsee 
how  he  has  misused  me ;  has  fettered  me  to  the 
sick-bed  1  Do  you  hear  the  children  cry  1— the 
children  which,  through  the  abuse  of  the  father, 
have  come  into  the  woiid  before  their  time,  and 
now  will  diel  Give  noorisbment  to  the  chil> 
dren,  for  the  mercy  of  God,  sisters  I  Letmedie^ 
bat  help  the  children  I 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Help  me  np,  I  must  dress  myself!  Her^ 
with  my  handsome  attire  I  haste  I  To-night  I 
must  appear  anew  before  the  publie,  and  be  ad> 
mired;  must  hear  the  clapping  d[  hands  and 
bravos;  must  see  garlands  snowered  before  my 
feet!  See  you,  siMeis;  it  is  so  glorious!  It  is 
a  real  burst  of  joy  I  See  how  I  glitter— how  I 
beam  forth  I  Laaten  to  the  tempest  of  applause  t 
How  it  thunders  I  But  wherefore  is  it  amin  si- 
lent 1  wherefore  is  it  now  again  so  stilll— still 
and  dark  as  the  grave  1    It  was  a  short  joy  I 

"Do  not  look  so  sternly  upon  me,  foster-fa- 
ther! Your  stem  look  penetrates  me.  Give 
me  your  hand,  that  I  may  lay  it  on  my  burning 
brow.    You  turn  from  me  I    You  g» '    Oh  I 
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"I  wOi  not  diel   I  am  aojtnag,  hsre  to 

— rii  atnogtb  of  life  in  mj  aoafl 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  WhoMTnmel  There  com*  foamiaff  waves  I 
•>or  an  they  j«nr  white  anas,  aisten,  wnich  joQ 
■Intcb  oat  towards  met  Dojon  aee  what  I  see, 
like  gray  misty  ghosts  wandering  on  the  corpse 
•oasti  Doyoahearthentriael  Itis death— it 
is  the  darli  taid  which  coaws  1— now  I  most  fly 
—fly -or  dieJ" 

•  •  •  »  * 
With  ariolenteflbittfaedeUrioaswoiMuiraM 

ftom  tlie  bed— took  a  Ihw  stqM,  and  then  fell 
down  as  if  lifeless.  Her  head  sttack  against 
the  bedstead,  and  astmm  of  blood  rushed  forth. 

At  tlds  moment  a  tall  man  habited  in  blaelc 
SDlered  the  room  ab(tty;  light  locks  annonnded 
the  noble  bat  somewhat  aged  head ;  the  mild,  se- 
rioos  ezpressiea  of  the  ooontenance,  and  the  af- 
ieeiionate  look  of  the  Une  eyes  shewed,  stiU 
more  than  the  dress,  whose  servant  he  was.  A 
lady,  who  was  not  handsome,  bat  whose  cemite- 
■anoe  bore  the  stamp  of  beaniy  of  the  son),  like 
her  hnsbandtt  folk>wed  him.  With  a  kwk  of 
the  deepest  eoamsaioa  this  eonple  surveyed  the 
Toen,  and  then  drew  near  the  siek-bed. 

"Mereifiil  heaven  1"  whispered  they, "  we  are 
cometoolale!  The  children  are  dead — aadso 
is  the  mother  t" 

Let  ns  now  torn  oar  eyes  away  fiiom  tUa  dark 
picture  that  they  may  rest  upon  a  bcighter  one. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

4  LANSSCAPC. 

Oil  one  of  the  heights  of  the  Bofrine  Moan- 
tains  we  see  three  travellen— an  elderly  man 
and  two  yoang  ladies.  He  seemed  neither  afjoaid 
«f  troable  fix  nimaelf  nor  for  them ;  he  seemed 
as  if  he  were  acenetomed  to  it  and  eonld  jday 
with  iL  Bat  he  does  all  so  afieetionaiely ;  he 
goes  before  them  so  Crieadly  and  kind,  reaches 
oat  his  hand  and  eneooreees  them  to  yiet  anoth- 
er effort,  and  tbey  woaM  Oien  enjey  the  magniii 
ieent  view;  thev  woold  then  be  able  to  rest  and 
would  get  refreshment  at  the  moantain  hat  above 
them  I  The  daagfaters  folh>w  him  smiling, 
and  overcome  weakness  and  weariness  for  )& 
sake  I  Now  tbey  are  above  oa  the  heights— and 
well  are  they  rewuded  for  all  the  labonr  of 
climbing  ap  there  I  The  earth  lies  below  so 
rich,  with  ita  hills  and  valleys,  dark  woods,  frnit- 
M  plains— end  there,  in  the  ihr  distance,  sea 
and  hearen  nnila  themselves  in  majestic  re. 
posel 

With  an  ezelamatioa  of  rapture  the  father  ex- 
tended his  arms  tewards  the  magnificent  pros- 
Ket;  and  the  monntain  wind— not  keen  nere, 
t  mild  fiom  the  breath  of  spring,  agreeably 
cooled  the  checks  of  the  wanderers. 

The  father  went  to  the  hut  to  obtain  milk  for 
himself  and  bis  daughters,  and  im  the  mean  time 
one  of  (he  danghters  rested  upon  a  moa»«overed 
stone  and  suppoited  herself  against  a  rock.  Al- 
mood-scented  Linnea  formed  a  garland  around 
her  feet,  and  the  jnyeos  singing-birds  asontded 
fiom  the  valley.  The  sister  who  stood  near  her 
and  against  whom  she  leaned  her  lowly  bead, 
whilst  the  wind  played  in  her  brown  tresses, 
looked  on  the  comforuble  dwellings  which 
gleamed  fotth  below  from  amid  green  trees  and 
Mcide  clear  waters  aitd  her  affectionate  bat  an> 


impassjoned  heart  rejoiced  itself  over  the  soeae 
which  seemedto  sav  to  her,  "  Here  may  one  live 
calmly  and  happily  I"  At  that  moment  she 
heard  her  name  spoken  by  a  loving  voice;  it 
was  Eva's,  who,  while  she  pointed  with  band 
and  eye  towards  heaven,  when  the  doads  began 
to  divide  themselves,  and  stripes  of  Una  l^t 
gleamed  forth  like  frimdly  eyes,  "Seeet  thou, 
Leoaore,"  said  she,  gently  smilii%,  "  it  wUl  be 
blight  P' 

"  WiU  it  be  bright  1  Ah,  thank  God  I"  whis- 
pered Leonore  in  reply,  with  eyes  fnll  of  Joyfol 
teaiB,  as  she  laid  her  cheek  against  the  brow  of 
her  sister. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

OPS  INS  IX>WMa. 

WRCir  a  new  swarm  is  ready  in  a  hive  to  at- 
tempt it*  own  flight,  warning  voices  may  be 
heard  on  still  evenings  in  the  Uttle  state,  calling 
fijith,  "OutlontI" 

People  have  interpieted  it  to  be  the  <4d  queen 
bee,  which  thus  wans  the  young  ones  ioith  into 
the  world  to  fashion  their  own  kingdom.  I 
shonld  rather  imagine  it  to  be  the  young  oites 
who  in  this  manner  sing  forth  their  longiitg. 
Bat  let  it  be  with  them  as  it  may,  certain  it  is 
thar  in  the  human  hive,  home,  a  similar  cry 
sometimes  makes  itself  heard.  Then  also  there, 
when  the  young  swarm  is  become  strong  witl 
the  honey  and  wax  of  home,  it  finds  the  noost' 
too  narrow  and  longs  to  get  abroad.  This  it 
common  to  all  homes;  bnt  it  is  peculiar  to  th* 
good  and  happy  home,  thtM  the  sasM  voie» 
which  exclaims,  "Oat I  out!"  exclaims  alter 
wards  yet  more  animatedlr,  "  In  I  in  I" 

So  was  it  in  the  home  of  the  Franks. 

The  period  to  which  we  mast  now  east  om 
eyes  cooducts  us  several  years  beyond  (he  time 
when  we  saw  father  and  dan^ters  on  tlie  heists 
of  the  Dofrine  Motmtains,  and  shews  U4  OdTz*** 
trea  returned  home  after  a  long  absennh. 

The  mother,  Petrea,  and  Gabriele,  ana  deep  in 
a  conversation  which  appears  to  intenest  them 
all  three  in  a  very  lively  maimer,  and  the  mild 
voice  of  the  mother  is  heard  saying — 

"  You  may  lieely  decide  for  yourself;  my  good 
child,  that  you  know  perfectly  well;  bat  as  yoa 
describe  Mr.  M.,  and  with  the  feelings,  or  more 
properly  speaking  the  want  of  feeling  which  you 
nave  for  hun,  I  can  never  believe  that  yon  will 
be  happy  with  him,  and  I  cannot  therefore  ad- 
vise thtis  marriage.  See,  hare  are  some  almonds 
in  the  sh^,  my  dear  girll  We  have  not  for. 
gotten  so  soon  your  love  for  then^— I  set  the 
basket  before  you  t" 

"And  the  Coontess  Solstrale,"  said  the  lively 
Gabriele  archly,  "has  herself^  spoken  for  her 
nephew,  and  invited  yon  to  her  house.  Very 
polite  and  handsome  of  her  I  And  you,  Petrea, 
no  longer  covet  this  exaltation  1"  - 

"  Ah,  DO,  Gabriele  I"  answered  Petrea,  "  thia 
childish  desire  is  long  past:  it  is  another  kind 
of  exalution  than  this  that  I  pine  for." 

"  And  this  is  called  V  asked  Gabriele,  with  a 
light  in  her  lovely  eyes  which  shewed  that  she 
veiy  well  knew  what,  however  she  had  not  pro- 
nounced in  words. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  I  shonld  call  it;  but 
there  lives  and  moves  here  a  longing  difficult  to 
describe,"  said  Petrea,  laying  heroand  upon  her 
breast,  and  with  eyes  fall  of  tears,  "  Oh,  if  ' 
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•onU  valy  rise  apvaids  to  light— to  a  higher, 
freer  liTe  l'' 

"  Yoa  do  not  wish  to  die  f  said  Gabriele 
waroUy,  "not  that  I  now  fear  death.  Since 
Henrik  lias  trod  this  path,  I  feel  so  entirely  dif- 
ferent to  what  I  used  to  do.  Heaven  is  come 
quite  near  to  the  grave.  To  die  is  to  me  to  go 
to  him,  and  to  his  home.  Bat  I  am  yet  so  hap- 
py to  t>e  living  here  with  my  &mily,  and  you, 
my  Petrea,  must  feel  so  too.  Ah  I  life  on  earth 
with  those  that  we  love  may  indeed  be  lo  beau- 
tilull" 

"Sol  think,  and  so  I  feel,  Gabtiele,"  replied 
Petrea,  "  and  more  so  than  ever  when  I  am  at 
home,  and  with  my  own  family.  On  that  ac- 
count I  will  gladly  live  on  the  earth,  at  least  till 
I  am  more  perfect.  But  I  must  have  a  sense 
of  this  life  having  in  it  a  certain  activity,  by 
which  I  may  arrive  at  the  consciousness  of  that 
which  lives  within  me — there  moves  in  me  a 
fettered  spirit,  which  longs  after  freedom  1" 

"  Kztraordinary  I"  said  Gabriele,  half  dis- 
pleased, "  how  unlike  people  ate  one  to  another. 
i,  for  my  part,  feel  not  the  least  desire  for  activ- 
ity. I,  unworthy  mortal,  would  much  rather  do 
nothing  t"  and  s»  saying  she  leaned  her  pretty 
head  with  half-shut  eyes  against  her  mother, 
who  looked  on  her  with  an  expression  that 
seemed  to  say,  "  Live  only:  that  is  enough  for' 
thee!"  . 

Petrea  continued :  "  When  I  have  read  or 
heard  of  people  who  have  lived  and  laboured  lor 
some  great  object,  fi>r  some  development  of 
human  nature,  who  have  dedicated  all  their 
thoughts  and  powers  to  this  purpose,  and  have 
tieen  able  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  it;  oh  I  then  I 
liave  wept  for  burning  desire  that  it  also  might 
be  granted  to  me  to  spend  and  to  saoiifice  my 
life.  I  have  looked  around  me,  hare  listened 
after  such  an  occasion,  have  waited  and  called 
upon  it;  but  ah  1  the  world  goes  past  me  on  its 
own  way — nobody  and  nothing  has  need  of  me," 

Petrea  both  wept  and  laughed  as  she  spoke, 
aSu  with  smiles  and  tears  also  did  both  Gabri- 
ele and  the  mother  listen  to  her;  and  she,  con- 
tinued— 

"  As  there  was  now  an  oppoftonity  for  my 
marrying,  I  thought  that  here  was  sphere  in 
which  I  might  be  active— But  ah!  I  feel  clearly 
"tiiat  it  is  not  the  right  one  for  me,  neither  is  it 
the  one  for  which  I  am  stiitable— especially  with 
a  husband  whose  tastes  and  feeling  are  so  dif- 
ferent to  mine." 

"  But,  my  good  girl,"  said  the  mother,  discon- 
certed, "  how  came  it,  then,  that  he  could  ima- 
gine yon  sympathised  so  well  together;  it  seems 
mtm  bis  leuer  that  he  makes  himself  quite  sura 
of  your  consent," 

"  Ah  I"  replied  Petrea,  blushing,  and  not  with- 
out embarrassment,  "there  was  reason  for  that, 
and  it  was  partly  his  fault  and  partly  mine.  In 
the  country  where  I  met  him,  he  was  quite  left 
to  himsell;  nobody  troubled  themselves  about 
him;  he  had  ennui,  and  for  that  reason  I  began 
to  find  pleasure  for  him." 

"  Very  noble,"  said  Gabriele,  smiling. 

"  Not  quite  so  much  so  as  you  think,'*  replied 
Petrea,  again  blushing,  "because  — at  first  I 
wished  really  to  find  pleasure  for  Aim,  and  then 
also  a  little  for  myselC  Yes,  the  truth  is  this, 
that  I— had-  nothing  to  do.  and  while  I  busied 
myself  about  Mr.  M.,  I  did  not  think  it  so  very 
much  amiss  to  busy  him  a  little  about  me ;  and 

<r  this  reason  I  entered  into  his  amusements, 
ieh  turned  upon  all  soitt  of  petqr,  wcial  tittlo- 


tattle ;  for  this  reason  I  pres«ved  awieoti  tat 
him,  and  sang  to  htm  in  an  evening,  ■  Welcouii^ 
O  Moon  t'  and  let  him  think  if  he  would  that  ha 
was  the  moon.  Mother,  Gabriele,  forgive  me,  I 
know  how  little  edification  there  is  in  all  this,  it 
is  quite  too— but  you  cannot  believe  how  dan* 
gferons  it  is  to  be  idle,  when  one  has  an.  active 
spirit  within  one,  and  an  object  before  one  that 
— You  laugh  1  nay,  the  afiair  is  not  woith  any- 
thing more,  for  it  Is  anything  but  tragic — ^yet  it 
might  become  so,  if  on  account  of  any  of  my 
sins  I  were  to  punish  myself  by  marrying  Mr. 
M.  I  should  be  of  no  worth  for  him,  excepting 
as  housekeeper  and  plaything,  and  this  would 
not  succed  in  the  long  ma ;  lor  the  rest  he  does 
not  love  me — cannot  love  me  seriously,  and 
would  certainly  easily  console  himself  for  my 
refusal." 

"  Then  (let  him  console  himself,  and  do  not 
think  any  farther  on  the  affair  I"  cned  Gabriele, 
with  animation, 

"  1  am  of  Gabriele's  opinion,"  said  the  mother, 
"  for  to  marry  merely  to  be  married ;  "merely  to 
obtain  a  setUement,  an  establishment,  and  all  that, 
is  wrong;  and  moreover  with  your  family  rel»- 
tionships  the  most  unnecessary  thing  in  the  world. 
You  know,  my  dear  child,  that  we  have  enough 
for  ourselves  and  for  you,  and  a  sphere  of  action 
suitable  for  you  will  present  itself  m  time.  Your 
father  will  soon  return  home,  and  then  we  can 
talk  with  him  on  the  subject.  He  will  assist  lu 
directly  in  the  best  way. 

"I  had,  indeed,  presentiments,"  siud  Petrea 
with  a  sigh,  "  and  hopes,  aikd  dreams  perhaps — 
of  a  way,  of  an  activity  which  would  have  made 
me  useful  and  happy  according  to  my  own  abili- 
ties. I  make  now  much  humbler  demands  on 
life  than  formerly ;  I  have  much  less  opinion  oi 
myself  than  I  had — but  oh  I  if  I  might  only  ally 
myself,  as  the  least  atom  of  light,  to  the  beams 
which  penetrate  humanity  at  the  same  time  that 
tber  animate  the  soal  of  man,  I  would  thank  God 
and  esteem  myself  happy  I  I  hare  made  an  at- 
tempt— ^yon  Imow,  mother  and  Gabriele — to  ex- 
press in  a  book  somewhat  of  that  which  has  lived 
in  me  and  which  still  lives ;  you  know  that  I  have 
sent  the  manuscript  to  an  enlightened  printer  for 
his  jodgment,  ana  also — it  his  judgioeiit  be  fa- 
Tourabfo— that  he  should  publish  it  If  this 
should  succeed,  if  a  sphere  of  action  should  open 
itself  to  me  in  this  way,  oh  I  then  some  time  or 
other  I  might  become  a  more  useful  and  happy 
being,  should  give  pleasure  to  my  connexion^ 
and " 

Petrea  was  here  interrupted  by  the  arriTal  of 
a  large  packet  directed  to  herself  A  shuddering 
apprehension  went  through  her;  her  heart  beat 
violently  as  she  broke  the  seal,  and — ^reownised 
her  own  manuscripts.  The  enlightened,  mtelli- 
gent  printer  sent  them  back  to  her,  accompanied' 
by  a  little  note,  containing  the  unpleasant  tidings 
that  he  would  not  offer  the  merest  trifle  for  the  ' 
book,  neiUier  could  he  undertake  the  printing  of 
it  at  his  own  cost. 

"  Th«i  this  path  is  also  closed  against  me  I" 
said  Petrea,  bowing  her  head  to  her  hand  that 
nobody  might  see  how  deeply  she  felt  this.  Thus 
then  sbe  had  deceived  herself  regarding  her  tal- 
ents and  her  ability.  But  now  that  this  way  also 
was  closed  against  her — what  should  she  under- 
take 1  Mamage  with  Mr.  M.  began  agtin  to 
haunt  her  braiiL    She  stumbled  about  in  the  dark, 

Gabriele  would  not  allow,  however,  that  th« 
path  of  literature  was  closed  againt  her;  she  waa 
extremely  excited  against  the  printer.  "Hewu 
eeitainlyi"  sbe  said, «  a  man  without  taste." 
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Ah  f  said  Petiea,  readily  smBifig,  "  I  also 
will  gladly  iaOa  myself  with  that  beUei,  and  that 
if  the  book  coald  omy  be  printed,  then  we  soon — 
but  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of  1" 

Gabtiele  thought  it  was  goite  worth  while  to 
think  about  it,  and  did  not  ooabt  but  that  means 
might  be  found,  some  time  or  other,  to  make  the 
gentleman  printer  make  a  long  foce  about  it  one 
of  these  days. 

The  mother  agreed :  spoke  of  the  return  of  her 
husband, whoshe.saiawoaldsetaIlright.-  "keep 
only  qnietly  with  us,  Petrea,  calmly,  and  don't  be 
uneasy  about  the  means  for  bringing  out  your 
book ;  they  will  be  found  without  difficult,  if 
we  only  give  ourselves  time." 

"And  here,"  added  Qabriele,  "you  shall  hare 
as  much  quiet  as  yon  desire.  If  you  wouM  like 
to  spend  the  whole  day  in  reading  and  writing. 
I  will  take  care  that  nobody  disturbs  yoiL  I  wui 
attend  to  all  your  friends  ^id  acquaintance,  if  it 
lie  needful,  to  insure  your  quiet  I  will  only 
come  in  to  yon  to  tell  yon  whoi  breakfast  is  ready 
and  when  dinner;  aiid  on  the  poetry,  I'll  only 
come  at  the  post  hour  and  knock  at  your  door, 
and  take  your  letters  and  send  them  oC  Andia 
the  evening  then — then  we  may  see  you  amon^ 
vs — yon  cannot  believe  how  welcome  von  will 
be  I  Ah !  certainly  you  will  feel  yourself  happy 
among  those  who  loive  you  80  much  I  And  your 
book  I  we  will  send  jt  oat  into  the  world,  and  it 
too  shall  siicceed  I" 

Loving  voices  I  domestic  voices  in  happy  fam- 
ilies, whiat  adversity,  what  suffering  is  there 
which  cannot  be  comforted  by  yon  I 

Fetrea  felt  their  healing  balsam.  She  wept 
tears  of  love  and  gratitude.  An  hour  afterwards, 
much  calmer  in  mind,  she  stood  at  the  window, 
and  noticed  the  scene  without.  Christmas  was 
at  band,  and  eveiy  thing  was  in  lively  motion, 
in  order  to  celebrate  the  beautiful  festival  joy- 
ously. The  shops  were  ornamented,  and  people 
made  purchases.  A  Hole  bird  came  and  sat  on 
the  window,  looked  up  to  Petrea,  twittered  joy- 
fully, and  flew  away.  A  lively  sentiment  passed 
through  Petrea's  heart 

"Thou  art  happy,  little  bird,"  thought  she; 
"  so  man V  beings  are  ba.wy.  My  mishap  grieves 
no  one,  hurts  no  one.  Wherefore,  then,  should 
it  depress  mel  The  world  is  large,  and  its 
Creator  rich  and  good.  If  this  path  will  not  suc- 
ceed for  me,  what  then  1   I  will  find  out  another." 

In  the  evening  she  was  cheerful  with  her  fam- 
ily. But  when  night  came,  and  she  was  alone; 
when  the  external  world  presented  no  longer  its 
changing  pictofes;  when  loving,  sweet  voices 
no  more  aUored  her  out  of  hersefi— then  anguish 
and  disquiet  returned  to  her  breast  In  no  con- 
dition to  sleep,  and  urged  bv  irresistible  curiosity, 
she  sale  herself  down  sighmgjy  to  go  through  her 
unlocky  manuscripts.  She  found  many  pencil- 
marks,  notes  of  interrogation,  and  traces  of  the 
thumb  on  the  margin,  which  plainly  proved  that 
the  reader  had  gone  through  the  manuscript  with 
a  censorious  liand,  and  had  bad  satisfaction  in 
passing  his  judgment  of  "  good  for  nothing  I" 

Ah !  Petrea  had  built  so  many  plans  for  her- 
.  self  and  her  family  upon  this,  which  was  now 
good  for  nothing;  had  founded  upon  it  so  many 
hopes  for  her  ascent  upwards.  Was  nothing 
now  to  come  out  of  them  all  t  ' 

Petrea  read;  she  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
many  marginal  marks,  but  she  found,  more  and 
more,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  had  reference 
to  single  expressions,  and  other  trifles.  Petrea 
Ttad  and  read,  and  was  involuntarily  captivated 
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by  that  which  she  read.  Her  heart  swelled,  her 
eyes  glowed,  and  suddenly  animated  by  that  feel- 
ing which  (we  say  it  tans  cmnparaUon)  gave  cour- 
age to  Correggio,  and  which  comfortdi  Galileo, 
she  raised  herself,  and  struck  her  hand  upon  the 
manuscript  with  the  exclamation,  "It  is  good 
for  something  after  all  t" 

Animated  to  the  depths  of  her  heart,  she  ran  to 
Qabriele,  and  laughing,  embraced  her  with  the 
words  "  You  shall  see  tnatione  of  these  days  I'll 
ascend  upwards  yet" 


PART  IIL 

CHAPTER  L 

PBTBCA  TO  DA. 

Prom  my  HenaUgt  tn  the  Gmret. 

" < iLltrsioRS !  Illusions!'  you  cry  over  all 
joys,  an  fiiith,  all  loye  in  life.  I  shout  back 
with  an  my  might  over  your  own  words,  '  lUu- 
sions !  Illusions !'  AU  depends  upon  what  we 
fix  our  faith  and  our  affections.  Must  the  beauty 
of  lore  and  worth  of  life  be  at  an  end  to  woman 
when  her  first  spring,  her  bloom  of  love,  her  mo- 
ments of  romance,  are  past  1  No,  do  not  believe 
that,  Ida.  Nothing  in  this  world  is  such  an  inn- 
sion  as  this  belief  Life  is  rich ;  its  tree  blos- 
soms eternally,  because  it  is  nourished  by  inw 
mortal  fountains.  It  bears  dissimUar  fhiita,  va- 
rious in  colour  and  glory,  bat  all  beautiful ;  tet 
us  undervalue  none  of  them,  for  all  of  them  are 
capable  of  producing  plants  of  eternal  life. 

"Toothful  love — the  beaming  passion-flower 
of  earth!  Who  will  belie  its  captivating  biauty, 
who  will  not  thank  the  Creator  that  he  gave  it 
to  the  children  of  earth  1  But  ah !  I  will  ex- 
claim to  all  those  who  drink  of  its  nectar,  and  to 
those  who  must  do  without  it — '  There  are  flow- 
ers which  are  as  noble  as  this,  and  which  ate 
leas  in  danger  than  it  of  being  paled  by  Ibe 
frosts  of  the  earth— flowers  from  whose  chalioes 
also  you  may  suck  life  from  the  life  of  the 
Eternal  I' 

"  Ah !  if  we  only  understood  how  near  to  as 
Providence  has  placed  the  fountains  of  our  hap- 
piness—if we  had  only  understood  this  fh>mtbe 
days  of  our  childhood  upwards,  acted  upon  it, 
and  profited  by  it,  our  lives  would  then  seldom 
lead  through  dry  wildernesses!  Happy  are 
those  children  whose  eyes  are  early  opened  by 
parents  and  home  to  the  rich  activity  of  life. 
They  will  then  experience  what  sweetness  and 
joy  and  peace  can  flow  out  of  family  relation- 
ships, out  of  the  heart-felt  union  between  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  between  parents  and  children ; 
and  they  will  experience  how  these  relations, 
carefuQy  cherished  in  youth,  will  become  bless- 
ings for  our  maturer  years. 

"  Tou  pray  me  to  speak  of  my  home  and  my 
family.  Bat  when  I  begin  with  this  subject, 
who  can  say,  Ida,  whether  I  shall  know  how  to 
leave  offi  This  subject  is  so  rich  to  me,  so 
dear — and  yet  how  weak  will  not  my  descrip- 
tion be,  how  lifeless  in  comparison  with  the  re- 
ality! , 

"  The  dweUing-house— which  may  be  said  to 
have  the  same  relation  to  home  y  the  body  has 
to  the  soul — arisen  now  out  of  its  ashes,  stands 
on  the  same  place  on  which,  twelve  fears  ajn, 
it  was  bomt  down.    I  wish  yon  ha<i  been  mui 
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me  yesterday  in  the  library  at  breakTast.  It  wa» 
Iieonore's  birth-day,  and  the  family  had  oeca- 
sioned  her  a  surprise  by  a  httle  gift  which  was 
exactly  according  to  her  taste — ornament  com- 
bined with  convenience.  It  was  an  insignificant 
fkl — wherefore  then  did  it  give  us  all  so  much 
pleaanre  1  wherefore  were  there  sweet  tears  in 
ber  pious  eyes,  and  in  ours  also !  We  were  all 
so  still,  and  yet  we  felt  that  we  were  very 
happy — happy  because  we  mutually  loved  one 
another,  and  mutaally  pleased  one  another  so 
much.  The  sun  shone  at  that  time  into  the 
room — and  see,  Ida !  this  sunbeam  which  shines 
day  by  day  into  the  house  is  the  best  image  of 
its  state ;  it  is  that  which  chases  hence  all  dark- 
ness, and  turns  all  shadows  into  the  glorification 
of  its  light! 

"  I  will  now,  lively  Ida,  talk  to  you  some  lit- 
tle about  the  daughters  of  the  honse,  and  in  or- 
der that  you  may  not  find  my  picture  too  senti- 
Biental,  I  will  introduce  first  to  you, '  Honour  to' 
vbom  honour  is  doe !' 


'OOB   SLOaST,' 

Well  known,  for  industry,  morality,  moral  lec- 
turing, cathedral  airs,  and  many  good  proper, 
ties.  She  married  eleven  years  ago  upon  a  much 
smaller  than  common  capital  of  worldly  wealth ; 
but  both  she  and  her  bushand  knew  bow  to  torn 
their  pound  to  account,  and  so,  by  degrees, 
their  house,  under  her  careful  hands,  came  to 
be  wlMt  peo|de  call  a  well-to-do  houses. 

Eight  wild  Jacobis  during  this  time  sprung 
up  in  the  house  without  bringing  about  any 
revolution  in  it,  so  good  were  the  morals  which 
they  drew  in  with  the  mother's  milk.  I  call 
them  the  '  Berserkers,'  because  when  I  last  saw 
them  they  were  perfect  little  monsters  of 
strength  and  swiftness,  and  because  we  shall 
rely  upon  their  prowess  to  overturn  certain 

fanks—of  which  more  anon— -on  which  account 
will  inspire  them  and  their  mother  beforehand 
with  a  certain  old  gothic  aatntion. 

"  So  now !  After  the  married  couple  had  kept 
•cbool  eleven  yearn,  be  instructing  the  boys  in 
history,  Latin,  and  audt  like,  and  she  washing, 
combing,  and  moralising  the  same,  and,  in  fact, 
becoming  a  mother  to  many  a  motherless  boy. 
it  pleased  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  to  call 
them— «ot  direotly  to  heaven,  but  through  his 
angel  the  Consistorium  to  ibe  pastoral  care  of 
the  rural  parish  adjoining  this  city — the  highest 
goal  of  their  wishes  ever  since  they  began  to 
have  wishes  one  with  another.  Their  approach- 
ing journey  here  has  given  rise  to  great  pleasure 
—it  is  hard  to  say  in  which  of  the  two  families 
the  greatest.  Thus  then  Louise  will  become  a 
pastor's  wife— perhaps  soon  also  a  provost's, 
and  then  she  arrives  at  the  deaired  situation  in 
which  she  can  impart  moral  lectures  with  power 
— <rf  which  sister  Petrea  might  have  the  lien^t 
of  a  good  part,  and  pay  it  back  with  interest. 

"  But  the  moral  lectures  of  our  eldest  have  a 
much  milder  spirit  than  formerly,  which  is  ow- 
ing to  the  influence  of  Jacobi ;  for  it  has  occur- 
red in  their  case,  as  in  the  case  of  many  another 
happily-married  couple,  they  have  ennobled  one 
another;  and  it  is  a  common  saying  in  our 
family,  that  ihe  without  him  would  not  have 
become  what  she  now  is,  neither  would  he  have 
been  without  her  what  he  now  is. 
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«  The  Rom  of  the  Famfly,  the  dnghter  Eva, 
bad  once  in  ber  life  a  great  sorrew— «  bittar 
conflict ;  but  she  came  forth  vietorioos.  Troe 
it  i»  thtt  an  angel  stood  by  her  side  and  assi^ad 
her.  Sipee  then  she  has  lived  for  the  joy  of  her 
family  a«d  her  ftiends,  beantifhl  and  amiable  and 
happy,  and  has  fh>m  time  to  time  rqected  lov- ' 
ers.  I  said  that  an  angel  stood  beside  her  in 
the  bitter  conflict.  There  was  a  time  when  this 
angel  was  an  ugly,  uncomfortable  girl,  a  trouble 
to  herself,  and  properly  beloved  by  none.  But 
there  is  no  one  in  the  family  who  is  more 
beloved  or  more  in  favour  than  she  is.  Never, 
through  the  power  of  God,  did  there  take  place 
a  greater  change  than  in  her.  Now  it  gives  one 
pleasure  to  look  at  her  and  to  he  near  her  Her 
features,  it  is  true,  have  not  improved  them 
selves,  nor  has  her  complexion  become  particu- 
larly redded- white ;  but  shehas  become  lovely, 
lovely  from  the  heartfelt  expression  of  affection 
and  inteUigenoe— beautiful  from  the  quiet,  un- 
pretending grace  of  her  whole  being.  Her  oqly 
pretension  is  that  she  wiU  serve  all  and  help  all ; 
and  thus  has  she  inclined  every  one,  by  degrees, 
to  ber,  and  she  is  tiecome  the  lieart,  the  peace 
of  the  house ;  and,  for  herself,  she  has  struck 
deep  root  down  into  the  &mUy,  and  is  bectune 
happy  through  all  these  charms.  She  lias  at- 
tached herself,  in  the  closest  manner,  to  her  sis- 
ter Eva,  and  these  two  could  not  live  separated 
from  each  other. 

"  You  know  the  undertaking  whioh  these  two 
sisters,  while  yet  young,  commenced  together. 
You  know  also  how  well  it  succeeded  ;■  how  it 
obtained  confidence  and  stability,  and  how  it 
won  universal  respect  for  its  conductors,  and 
how  also,  after  a  course  of  ten  years — indepen- 
dent of  this  institution — they  had  realized  a 
moderate  income ;  so  that  they  can,  if  they  are 
so  disposed,  retire  from  it,  and  it  wiU  stUl  con- 
tinue to  prosper  under  the  direction  of  Annette 
H.,  who  was  taken  as  assistant  from  the 
beginning,  and  who  in  respect  of  character  and 
abUity  bu  proved  herself  a  person  of  rare  wortb. 
The  name  of  the  sisters  Frank  stood  estimaUy 
at  the  head  of  this  useful  establishment ;  but  it 
is  a  qneetion  whether  it  would  have  prospered 
to  such  an  mMent,  whether  it  would  have  de- 
veloped itself  so  beautifully  and  well  without 
the  assistance  of  a  person  who,  however,  haa 
carefully  concealed  his  activity  firom  the  eye  of 
the  public,  and  whose  name,  fm-  that  reason, 
was  never  praised.  Without  Assessor  Munter's 
unwearied  care  and  assistance— eo  say  the  aia- 
ters— the  undertaking  oonid  never  have  gone  for- 
ward. What  a  wonderful  affectionate  oonstaney 
lies  in  the  soul  of  this  man !  He  has  been,  and 
is  still,  the  benefactor  of  our  family ;  but  if  yea 
would  see  and  hear  him  exasperated,  tell  him 
so,  and  see  how  be  quarrels  with  all  thanin  (o  , 
himself.  The  whole  city  is  now  deploring  that 
it  is  about  to  loose  him.  He  is  going  to  reside 
on  his  estate  in  the  country,  for  it  is  impossiUa 
that  he  could  sustain  much  longer  the  way  in 
which  he  is  at  present  overworked.  His  health 
has  for  some  time  evidently  declined,  and  we 
regoice  that  he  can  now  take  some  rest,  by 
which  he  may  r^^ain  new  strength.  We  all 
love  him  from  our  hearts — but  J  forget  that  I 
was  to  write  about  the  daughters  of  Uie  family. 

"  There  is  a  peculiar  little  world  in  the  bouse 

i  world  into  which  nothing  bad  can  enter- 
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^prhere  UTe  flo^feis,  biids,  and  Gabriele.  The 
^morning  woald  lose  its  sweetest  chains,  if  da- 
Ting  the  same  Oabriele's  birds  and  flowers  did 
not  play  a  part,  and  the  srening  twili^t  wonid 
be  dasiier  if  it  were  not  enliTeoed  by  Oabriele's 
giiLtar  and  songs.  Her  flower-stand  has  ex- 
tended itself  by  degrees  into  an  orangery — not 
large  to  be  sure,  but  yet  large  enough  to  shelter 
«  beaotifdl  Tine,  which  is  now  covered  with 
gmpes,  and  many  beaatifnl  and  rare  plants  also, 
so  as  to  present  to  the  family  a  little  Italy, 
where  they  may  enjoy  all  the  charms  of  the 
south,  in  the  midst  of  a  northern  winter.  A 
coTered  way  leads  fW>m  the  dwelling-honse 
down  into  the  orangery,  and  it  ia  generally  there 
that  in  winter  they  take  their  afternoon  coflTee. 
*nie  aviary  is  removed  thither ;  and  there  npon 
a  table  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  lie  works  on 
Wany,  together  with  the  writings  of  the  Swe- 
dish gardening  society,  which  often  contain  snch 
interesting  articles.  There  stand  two  comforta- 
lile  armed  chairs,  on  which  the  most  magnificent 
birds  and  flowers  are  worked,  yon  can  easily 
imagine  for  whom.  There  my  mother  sits  glad- 
ly, and  reads  or  looks  at  her  ■  little  lady'  (she 
aevci  grows  oat  of  this  appellation)  as  she  tends 
tier  flowers  in  the  son,  or  plays  with  her  tame 
birds.  One  may  say,  in  fact,  that  Gabriele 
strews  the  evening  of  her  mother's  days  with 
flowers. 

"  A  man  dear  to  the  Swedish  heart  has  shid, 
'that  the  grand  natural  feature  of  northern  life 
is  a  conquered  winter,'  and  this  applies  equally 
to  life  bidividaally,  to  family  life,  and  to  that  of 
individual  persons.  It  so  readily  freezes  and 
grows  stiff,  snow  so  readily  falls  upon  the  heart ; 
and  winter  makes  his  power  felt  as  much  within 
as  without  the  house.  16  order  to  keep  it  warm 
within,  in  order  that  life  may  flourish  and  bloom, 
it  is  needful  to  preserve  the  holy  Are  ever  burn- 
ing. Love  must  not  toni  to  ashes  and  die  out ; 
if  it  do,  then  all  is  labour  and  heaviness,  and 
«ne  may  as  well  do  nothing  but — sleep.  But  if 
iire  be  borrowed  from  heaven,  this  will  not  hap- 
pen ;  then  will  hotise  and  heart  be  warm,  and 
Ufe  bloom  incessantly,  and  a  thousand  causes 
trin  become  rich  sources  of  joy  to  all.  If  it  be 
so  within  the  house — then  may  it  snow  without 
— then,  winter,  thou  majrst  do  thy  worst! 

"  But  1  return  to  Oabriele,  whoee  livdy  wit 
aad  joyonk  temper,  united  to  her  affectionate 
and  mnocent  heart,  make  her  deservedly  the 
favourite  of  her  parente,  and  the  joy  of  every 
one.  She  asserts  continually  her  own  good-for- 
nothingness,  her  uselessness,  and  incorrigible 
lore  to  a  sweet  'far  niente'  but  nobody  is  of  her 
opinion  in  this  respect,  for  nobody  can  do  with- 
«nt  her,  and  one  sees  that  when  it  is  necessary, 
she  can  be  as  decided  and  as  able  as  any  one 
need  be.  It  is  now  some  time  since  Gabriele 
made  any  charades.  I  almost  fancy  that  the 
cause  of  this  is  a  certain  Baron  Rudger  L.,  who 
was  suspected  for  a  long  time  of  having  set  fire 
to  a  house,  and  who  now  is  suspected  of  a  de- 
sign of  setting  fire  to  a  heart,  and  who  with 
certain  words  and  glances  has  put  all  sorts  of 
whims  into  her  head — ^I  win  not  say  heart. 

'■  And  so  then  we  have  nothing  bad  to  say  of 
'  this  here  Petrea,'  as  one  of  the  friends  of  the 
house  calls  her.  This  Petrea  has  had  all  kind 
of  botherations  in  the  world :  in  the  first  place 
with  her  own  nose,  with  which  she  could  not 


get  into  conceit,  and  then  with  various  other 
things,  as  well  within  her  as  vrithout  her,  and 
for  a  long  time  It  seemed  as  if  her  own  world 
would  never  come  forth  out  of  chaos. 

"  It  has,  however.  With  eyes  full  of  gratefol 
tears  I  will  dare  to  say  this,  and  some  time  I 
may  perhaps  more  fuUy  ez|^n  how  this  has 
been  done.  And  Uessed  be  the  home  which 
has  tamed  back  her  wandering  steps,  has  heal- 
ed the  wounds  of  her  heart,  and  has  o^red  her 
a  peaceffal  haven,  an  affectionate  defence,  wheiB 
she  has  time  to  test  after  the  storms,  and  to 
collect  and  to  know  herself.  Without  this  home, 
without  this  inflaence,  Petrea  certainljr  might 
have  become  a  witch,  and  not,  as  now,  a  tolera- 
bly reasonable  person. 

"You  know  my  present  activity,  which, 
while  it  condocts  m«  deeper  into  life,  diseovers 
to  me  more  beauty, 'more  poetry  than  I  had 
ever  conceived  of  it  in  the  dreams  of  my  youth. 
Not  merdy  from  this  cause,  although  greatly 
owing  to  it,  a  spring  has  begun  to  blossom  ftRr 
me  on  the  other  side  of  my  thhty  years,  which, 
were  it  ever  to  wither,  would  be  from  my  own 
fault.  And  if  even  still  a  painful  tear  may  be 
shed  over  post  errors  or  present  faults ;  if  the 
longing  after  what  is  yet  nnattainab^  better, 
purer,  and  brighter,  may  occasion  many  a  pang, 
— what  matters  it  I  What  Jknatter  if  the  eye- 
water bum,  so  that  the  eye  only  beconw  clear  1 
if  heaven  fanmiliate,  so  that  it  only  draws  us 
upwards  1 

"One  of  Petrea's  means  of  happiness  is,  to 
require  very  few  of  the  temporal  things  of  earth. 
She  regards  such  things  as  nearly  related  to  the 
family  of  illusions,  and  will,  on  that  account, 
have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  them.  And 
thus  has  she  also  the  means  of  obtaining  finr  her- 
self many  a  hearty  and  enduring  i^easare.  I 
win  not,  however,  be  answerable  for  her  not 
very  soon  being  taken  by  a  frenzy  of  givmg  a 
feast  up  in  her  garret,  and  thereby  produeiag  «n 
kinds  of  illusions ;  such,  for  example,  as  tlie 
eating  little  cakes,  the  favourite  ilhision  of  my 
mother,  and  citron-souffle,  the  idmost  pcrfeet 
earthly  felicity  of '  our  ddMt,'  in  whieh  a  reoon- 
ciliation  deal  with  the  frensy-feast  might  be 
proposed  to  her  beloved  '  eldest.' 

"  If  yon  would  make  a  «tiiiiiMi  •Hmnuuiim  of 
Petrea's  state,  it  stands  tboa :  that  which  was 
once  a  fountain  of  disquiet  in  her  is  now  beeeme 
a  fountain  of  quiet.  She  believes  in  the  tratii  of 
life.  She  does  not  allow  her  peace  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  accidental  troubles,  be  they  from  with- 
in or  from  without ;  she  calls  them  mist-eloads, 
passing  storms,  after  which  the  sun  will  come 
forth  again.  And  should  her  little  garret  tum- 
ble to  pieces  one  of  these  days,  she  would  regard 
even  that  as  a  passing  misfortune,  and  held  her- 
sdf  ready,  in  all  humUity,  to  mount  up  yet  a  lit- 
tle higher. 

"  But  enough  of  Petrea  and  her  fiitnre  ascen- 
sion. One  other  daughter  stlil  dwelt  in  the 
family,  and  her  lovely  image  lives  still  in  the 
remembrance  of  all,  but  a  mourning  veil  hangs 
over  it ;  for  she  left  home,  but  not  in  peace. 
She  was  not  happy,  and  for  many  years  her  life 
is  wrapped  in  darkness.  People  think  that  she 
is  dead  ;  her  friends  have  long  believed  so,  and 
mourned  her  as  snch ;  but  one  among  them  be- 
lieves it  not.  I  do  not  believe  that  she  is  dead 
I  have  a  strong  presentiment  that  she  will  r« 
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turn ;  and  it  would  gladden  me  to  show  her  how 
d^  she  is  to  me.  I  hare  built  plana  for  her 
ihture  with  us,  and  I  expect  her  eontinually,  or 
else  a  token  where  I  may  be  able  to  find  her ; 
and  be  it  in  Greenland  or  in  Arabia  Oeserta 
whence  her  Toice  calls  me,  I  will  find  out  a  way 
to  her. 

**I  would  thttt  I  could  now  describe  to  you 
the  aged  pair,  to  whom  all  in  the  house  look  up 
with  love  and  reverence,  who  soon  will  have 
been  a  wedded  couple  forty  years,  and  who  ap- 
pear DO  longer  able  to  live  the  one  without  the 
other — but  my  pen  is  too  weak  for  that.  I  will 
only  venture  upon  a  slight  outline  sketch.  My 
father  is  nearly  seventy  years  old — but  do  you 
think  be  indulges  himself  with  rest  1  He  would 
be  extiemdfy  displeased  if  he  were  to  sleep  any 
later  in  a  morning  than  Usual :  he  rises  every 
morning  at  six,  it  being  deeply  impressed  upon 
him  to  lose  atf  little  of  life  as  possible.  It  is  un- 
pleasant to  him  that  his  declining  sight  compels 
mm  now  to  less  activity.  He  likes  that  we 
should  read  aloud  to  him  in  an  evening,  and 
that— romances.  My  mother  smilingly  takes 
credit  to  herself  for  having  seduced  h&n  to  this 
kind  of  reading;  and  be  confesses,  with  smiles, 
that  it  is  really  useful  for  old  people,  because  it 
contributes  to  pie^rve  the  heart  young.  For 
the  test,  he  is  in  all  respects  equally,  perhaps 
more,  good,  more  noble-hearted  than  ever ;  and 
firom  that  cause  he  is  to  us  equally  respact-in- 
apiriiw  and  dear.  0  Ida,  it  is  a  happy  feeling  to 
be  Aw  intrinsically  to  honour  and  love  those 
irtM  have  given  us  life  1  - 

"And  now  must  I,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 
throw  a  mournful  shadow  over  the  bright  pic- 
ture of  the  honse,  and  that  shadow  comes  at  the 
same  time  from  a  beautiful  image — from  my 
mother !  I  fear,  I  fear  she  is  on  the  way  to 
leave  us !  Her  strength  has  been  declining  for 
two  years.  She  has  no  decided  malady,  but 
ahe  becomes  visibly  weaker  and  feebler,  and  no 
remedy,  as  yet,  has  shown  itself  availing  for  her. 
They  talk  now  of  the  air  of  next  spring — of 
Sdser-water,  and  a  summer-journqr;  my  father 
would  travel  to  the  world's  end  with  her;  they 
hope  with  certainty  that  she  will  recover ;  she 
hopes  so  herself,  and  says  she  would  gladly  live 
with  OS — that  she  is  happy  with  us, — ^yet  nev- 
ertheless there  is  a  something  about  her,  and 
even  in  her  smiles,  that  tells  me  that  she  her- 
aelf  does  not  cherish  full  faith  in  the  hope  which 
ahe  expresses.  Ah !  when  I  see  daily  her  still 
paler  countenance ;  the  unearthly  expression  in 
her  gentle  features — when  I  perceive  her  ever- 
slower  gait,  as  she  moves  about,  still  arranging 
the  honse  and  preparing  little  gratifications  for 
her  family ;  then  comes  the  thought  to  me  that 
she  perhaps  will  soon  leave  us,  and  it  some- 
timeff  is  difficult  to  repress  my  tears. 

"  But  why  shonld  I  thus  deqair  1  Why  not 
hope  like  all  the  rest  1  Ah,  I  will  hope,  and 
particularly  for  the  sake  of  him  who,  without  her, 
could  no  more  be  joyful  on  earth.  For  the  pres- 
ent, she  is  stronger  and  livelier  than  she  has 
been  for  a  long  time.  The  arrival  of  Louise 
and  her  family  have  contributed  to  this,  as  also 
another  day  of  joy  which  is  approaching,  and 
which  has  properly  reference  to  my  father.  She 
goes  about  now  with  such  joy  of  heart,  with  the 
almanac  in  her  hand,  and  prepares  every  thing, 
and  thinks  of  every  thing  for  the  joyful  festival. 


My  father  has  long  wi^ed  to  pttssess  a  particu 
lar  piece  of  building  land  which  adjoins  our  lit 
tie  garden,  in  order  to  lay  it  out  for  a  great  and 
general  advantage;  but  he  has  sacrificed  so 
much  for  his  children,  that  he  has  nothing  re- 
maining wherewith  to  carry  eut  his  favourite 
plan.  His  children  in  the  mean  time  hare,  dur 
ring  the  last  twelve  years,  laid  by  a  sum  togethr 
er,  and  now  have  latterly  borrowed  what  was 
wanting  for  the  purchase  of  the  land.  On  the 
father's  seventieth  birth-day,  therefore,  with  the 
joint  help  of  the  '  Berserkers,'  will  the  wooden 
fence  be  pulled  down,  and  the  genius  of  the  new 
place,  represented  by  the  graceful  figure  of  Ga- 
briele,  will  deliver  over  to  him  the  purchase- 
deed,  which  is  made  out  in  his  name.  How 
happy  he  will  be !  Oh,  it  makes  us  all  happy  to- 
think  of  it !  How  he  will  clear  away,  and  dig, 
and  plant !  and  how  it  will  gladden  and  refresh 
his  old  age.  May  he  live  so  long  that  the  trees 
which  he  plants  may  shake  their  leafy  branches 
over  his  bead,  and  may  their  rustUng  foretell 
to  him  the  blessing,  which  his  posterity  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generations  will  pronounce  upoa 
his  activity. 

"  I  would  speak  of  the  circle  of  friends  which 
ever  enclosed  our  home  most  cordially,  of  the 
new  Governor  Stemhok  and  bis  wife,  whom  we 
like  so  much,  and  whose  removal  here  was  pas- 
ticularly  welcome  to  my  father,  who  ahnost  sees 
a  son  in  him.  I  would  speak  also  of  the  ser 
vants  of  the  house,  who  are  yet  more  frienda 
than  servants — but  I  fear  extending  my  letter  t» 
too  great  a  length. 

"  Perhaps  you  bhime  me  secretly  for  paintiof 
my  pictures  in  colours  too  uniformly  bright; 
perhaps  you  will  ask,  '  Come  there  then  not 
into  this  honse  those  little  knocks,  disturbances, 
rubs,  overhastinesses,  stupidities,  procrastina- 
tions, losses,  and  whatever  those  spiritual  mos- 
quitoes may  be  called,  which  occasion  by  their 
stings  irritation,  unquiet,  and  vexation,  and 
whose  visits  the  very  happiest  families  cannot 
avoid  r 

"  Yes,  certainly.  They  oome,  but  they  van- 
ish as  quickly  as  they  come,  and  never  leave  a 
poisonous  sting  behind,  because  a  universal 
remedy  is  employed  against  them,  which  is 
called  'Forgive,  forgive,  amend!'  and  whioh, 
the  earlier  applied  the  better,  and  which  mdM 
also  the  visits  of  these  fiends  of  rarer  ocoor- 
rence ;  they  come,  indeed,  in  pure  and  mild  at- 
mospheres never  properly  forth. 

■'  Would  you,  dearest  Ida,  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  picture,  come  here  and  see  for  your- 
self. We  should  all  like  it  so  much.  Coma^aad 
let  our  house  provide  for  you  the  divertisement, 
perhaps  also  the  rest  which  is  so  needful  to  your 
heart.  Come,  and  believe  me,  Ida,  when  one 
observes  the  world  from  somewhat  of  an  eleva- 
tion— as,  for  instance,  a  garret — one  sees  illu- 
sions like  mist,  passing  over  the  earlli,  but  above 
it  heaven  vaulting  itself  in- eternal  brightness  " 


CHAPTER  II. 

i.  HOaNIlfO  HODS. 

"  Goon  morning  1"  said  Jeremias  Mnnter,  aa 
with  his  pocket  fuU  of  books,  he  entered  PetreaTa 
garret,  which  was  distinguished  from  all  othfw 
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KH»is  merely  by  to  peiftet  simpUcity  tnd  its 
lack  of  all  oniament.  A  glass  coatainiDg  beau- 
tiful flowers  was  its  only  vxnry. 

*'  Ob,  yoo  are  heartily  welcome !"  eatiaimed 
Petrea,  as  sfae  looked  with  beaming  eyes  «n  iter 
Tisitor  and  on  bis  valuable  appendages. 

"  Yes,  to-day,"  said  be,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that 
I  am  welcome  I  Here's  a  treat  for  Miss  Petrea. 
Here,  and  here,  and  here  I" 

So  saying,  the  Assessor  laid  one  book  after 
another  upon  the  table,  naming,  at  the  same 
time,  their  contents.  They  belonged  to  that 
class  of  books,  which  open  new  worlds  to  tite 
eye  of  reflecting  minds.  Petrea  took  them  up 
with  a  delight  which  can  only  be  understood  by 
ancb  as  have  sought  and  thirsted  after  the  same 
fountains  ofjoy,  and  who  have  found  them. 
The  Assessor  rejoiced  quietly  in  her  delight,  as 
ahe  looked  through  the  hooka  and  talked  about 
them. 

"  How  good,  how  cordially  good  of  yon,"  said 
Petrea,  "  to  think  about  me.  Bat  you  must  see 
that  I  also  liaTB  expected  you  to-day ;"  and 
"mUh  eyes  that  beamed  with  the  most  heartfdt 
satisfaction,  she  took  out  of  a  cupboard  two  fine 
ebiaa  plates,  on  one  of  which  lay  cakes  of  light 
wbeatea  bread,  and  on  the  other  piled  up  the 
most  magnificent  grapes  reposing  amid  a  gar- 
land of  their  own  leares,  which  were  tastefully 
arranged  in  Tarioos  shades  against  the  golden 
bwder  of  the  [date.  These  Petrea  placed  upon 
a  little  table  in  the  window,  so  that  the  son 
shone  upon  them. 

The  Assessor  regarded  tbem  with  the  eye  of 
a  Dutch  fruit  painter,  and  appeared  to  rejoice 
himself  over  a  beautful  picture  after  his  own 
manner. 

"  Ton  must  not  only  look  at  your  breakfast, 
but  yon  must  eat  it,"  said  the  lirely  Petrea; 
**  the  bread  is  bome-baked,  and — Eva  has  ar- 
ranged the  grapes  on  the  plate  and  brought  them 
np  here." 

"  Eva !"  said  he,  "  now,  she  could  not  know 
that  I  was  coming  here  to-day  V 

"And  precisely  because  ahe  thought  so  as 
itell  as  me,  would  sbe  provide  your  breakfast ;" 
with  these  words  Petrea  looked  archly  at  the 
Assessor,  who  did  not  conceal  a  pleasurable  sen- 
aatitn — broke  oflT  a  little  grape,  seated  himself, 
and  "Wud  nothing. 

Petrea  turned  herself  to  her  books :  "  Oh," 
said  sbe,  "  why  is  life  so  short,  when  there  is 
such  an  infinite  deal  to  learn  1  Yet  this  is  not 
right,  and  it  evidences  ignorance  to  imagine  the 
time  of  learning  limited  ;  besides,  this  remark 
about  the  shortness  of  time  and  the  length  of 
art  proceeds  from  the  heathen  writer  Hippocra- 
tes. But  let  us  praise  God  for  the  hope,  for  the 
certain^,  that  we  may  be  scholars  to  all  eter- 
Bity.  Ah,  Mr.  Munter,  I  rejoice  myself  heartily 
over  the  industrial  spirit  of  our  age !  It  will 
make  it  easy  for  the  masses  to  clothe  and  feed 
themselves,  and  then  will  they  begin  also  to 
live  for  mind.  For  true  is  that  sentiment, 
which  is  about  two  thousand  years  old, '  When 
common  needs  are  satisfied,  man  turns  himself 
to  what  is  more  universal  and  exalted.'  Thus, 
when  the  great  week  of  the  world  is  past,  the 
Sabbath  wiU  commence,  in  which  a  people  of 
quiet  worshippers  will  spread  themselves  over 
tike  earth,  no  more  striving  after  decaying  trees- 
•res,  but  seeking  after  those  which  aie  eternal  i 
Q 


a  people  whose  life  will  tte  to  observe,  to  aom 
prebend,  and  to  adore,  revering  their  Creator  in 
•phrit  and  in  truth.  Then  comes  the  day  of 
which  the  angels  sung '  Peace  on  earth !'  " 

"  Peace  on  earth  !"  repeated  Jeremias,  in  a 
alow  and  melancholy  voice,  "  when  comes  it ! 
It  must  first  enter  I0te  tbe  heart ;  and  tbere^ 
there  live  so  many  demons,  so  moih  disquiet 
and  painful  longing — but  what — ^what  is  amiss 
now  i" 

"Ah,  my  God!"  exclaimed  Petrea  wildly, 
"  she  lives  !  she  lives  !"* 

"  What !  her  1  who  lives  1    No,  really,  Petrea^ 
all  is  not  right  with  you,"  said  the  Asswaor,  ri 
sing. 

"See!  see!"  cried  Petrea,  trembling  wit]» 
emotion,  and  showing  to  the  Assessor  a  tora 
piece  of  paper,  "  see,  this  lay  in  the  book!" 

"  Well,  what  then  1  It  is  indeed  torn  firom  a 
sejaa  plctore — a  hand  strewing  roses  on  a  grare» 
I  believe.  Have  I  not  seen  this  somewhera  al- 
ready'" 

"  Yes,  certainly  ;  yes,  certainly !    It  is  the 
girl  by  the  rose-bush  which  I,  as  a  child,  ^ve  to    ' 
Sara !    Sara  lives !  see,  here  has  she  wntten  1" 

The  back  of  the  picture  seemed  to  have  been 
scrawled  over  by  a  child's  hand;  but  in  one  va- 
cant spot  stood  these  words,  in  Sara's  own  r^ 
markably  beautiful  handwriting. 

"  No  KM  on  Sin'a  gna» ! 
ObPatim!  if  thoakuw'M-^ 

The  sentence  was  unfinished,  whilst  a$TBitt 
drops  seemed  to  prove  that  it  had  been  closed 
by  tears. 

■<  Extraordinary !"  said  the  Assessor :  "  these 
books  which  I  purchased  yesterday  were  bought 
inU.    Could  she  be  there  1    But—" 

"  Certainly  I  certainly  sbe  is  there,"  exclaim- 
ed  Petrea,  "  look  at  the  book  in  which  the  pi» 
ture  lay — see,  on  the  first  page  is  the  name^ 
Sara  Schwartz— although  it  has  been  erased. 
Oh  I  certainly  ahe  is  in  U.,  or  there  we  can  ob- 
tain intelligence  of  her  I  Oh,  Sara,  my  pool 
Sara  I  Sbe  lives,  but  perhaps  in  want,  in  sor 
row  I    I  will  be  with  her  to-day  if  she  be  in  U.  V 

•'  That,  Miss  Petrea  will  hardly  manage,"  said 
the  Assessor,  "  unless  she  can  fly.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  two  (English)  miles  from  here 
toU." 

"  Alas,  that  my  father  should  at  this  time  be 
absent,  should  have  the  carriage  with  him ;  oth- 
erwise lie  would  have  gone  with  me !    But  he  ' 
has  an  old  chaise,  I  will  take  it — " 

"  Very  pretty,  indeed,"  returned  he,  "  for  a 
lady  to  be  travelling  alone  in  an  old  chaise,  es- 
pecially when  the  roads  are  spoiled  with  rain ; 
and  see  what  masses  of  cloud  are  coining  up 
with  the  south  wind — you'll  have  soaking  raia 
the  whole  day  through  in  the  chaise." 

"  And  if  it  rain  pskers,"  interrupted  Petrea, 
warmly,  "  I  must  go.  O  heaven !  she  was  in- 
deed my  sister,  she  is  so  yet,  and  she  shall  not 
call  on  me  in  vain !  I  will  run  down  to  my 
mother  in  this  moment  and — "  Petrea  took  bar 
bonnet  and  cloak  in  her  hand. 

"  Calm  yourself  a  little,  Miss  Petrea,"  he  said. 
"  I  tell  you,  you  could  not  travel  in  this  way. 
The  chaise  would  not  hold  together.  Alas,  I 
have  tried  it  myself— yon  could  not  go  in  it  1" 

"  Now  then,"  exclaimed  Petrea  determinate- 
ly,  "  I  will  go ;  and  if  I  caanotgo  I'll  creep— but 
goIwiU'" 
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"  Is  that  then  yonr  firm  determination  1" 

•*  My  firm  and  my  laaL" 

"  WeU,  then,  I  must  creep  with  yon  P*  said 
the  Assessor,  smiling,  "  if  it  be  only  to  see  how 
H  ^oes  with  you.  I'll  go  home  now,  bat  will  be 
back  in  an  hoar's  time.  Promise  me  only  to 
bare  patience  for  so  loog,  and  not  withoat  me 
to  set  off— creep  off,  I  should  say  I" 

The  Assessor  ranished,  and  Petrea  hastened 
down  to  her  mother  and  sisters. 

But  before  her  communications  and  consnlta- 
<ions  were  at  an  end,  a  lij^t  traTelling  carriage 
drew  up  at  the  door.  The  Assessor  alighted 
fnm  it,  came  in,  and  offered  Petrea  his  arm. 
Soon  again  was  he  seated  in  the  carriage,  Pe- 
trea by  bis  side,  and  was  protesting  vehemently 
against  the  bag  of  provisions,  and  the  bottle  of 
wine,  which  Leonore  thmst  in,  spite  of  his  pro- 
testations, and  so  away  they  went. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ADT8NTUBB8. 

It  was  now  the  second  time  in  their  life  that 
the  Assessor  and  Petrea  were  out  together  in 
such  a  manner,  and  now  as  before  it  seemed  as 
if  no  favourable  star  would  light  their  journey, 
fer  scarcely  had  they  set  out  when  it  began  to 
rain,  and  clouds  as  heavy  and  dark  as  lead  gath- 
ered together  above  their  heads.  It  is  rather 
depressing  when  in  answer  to  the  inquiring 
glances  which  one  casts  upwards  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  important  journey,  to  be  met 
by  a  heaven  like  this.  Other  omens  also  little 
less  fortunate  added  themselves ;  the  horses 
pranced  about  as  if  they  were  unwilling  to  go 
farther,  and  an  owl  took  upon  itself  to  attend  the 
carriage,  set  itself  on  the  tree-branches  and 
points  of  the  palings  by  the  wayside,  and  then 
on  the  coming  up  of  the  carriage  flew  a  little 
farther,  there  to  await  its  coming  up  at  a  little 
distance. 

As  the  travellers  entered  a  wood,  where  on 
aoooimt  of  the  deep  road  they  were  compelled 
to  travel  slowly,  they  saw  on  the  right  hand  a 
little  Uack-gray  old  woipan  step  forth,  as  ugly, 
witch,  and  Kobold-like  in  appearance  as  an  old 
woman  ever  can  be.  She  stared  at  the  travel- 
lers for  a  moment,  and  then  vanished  among  the 
trunks  of  the  trees. 

The  Assessor  shuddered  involuntarily  at  the 
eight  of  her,  and  remarked ;  "  What  a  difference 
is  there  between  woman  and  woman — the  love- 
liest upon  earth  and  the  most  horrible  is  yet— 
woman  I" 

After  he  had  seen  the  old  witch  he  became 
almost  gloomy.  Perhaps  in  the  mean  time  the 
'  «wl  vanished  with  her ;  perhaps,  because  "  birds 
of  a  feather  flock  togetiier." 

Yet  it  may  be  that  I  am  calumniating  all  this 
time  the  little  old  mother  in  the  most  sinful  man- 
ner ;  she  may  he  the  most  good-tempeied  wom- 
an in  the  world. 

All  this  time  Petrea  sate  silent,  for  however 
onlightened  and  unprejudiced  people  may  be, 
they  never  can  perfectly  free  themselves  from 
the  impression  of  certain  circumstances,  such  as 
presentiments,  omens,  apparitions,  and  forebod- 
ings, which,  like  owls  on  noiseless  wings,  have 
llown  through  the  world  ever  since  the  time  of 
Adam,  wheji  they  first  shouted  their  ominous 


"  hn  t  hu !"  People  know  ^t  Hobbs,  who  de- 
nied the  resurrection  in  the  warmest  manner, 
never  could  sleep  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  room 
in  which  there  ha#  been  a  corpse.  Petrea. 
who  had  not  the  least  resemblance  in  the  world 
to  Hobbs,  was  not  inclined  to  gainsay  anything 
within  the  range  of  probability.  Her  tempera- 
ment naturally  inclined  her  to  superstition :  and 
like  most  people  who  sit  still  a  great  deal,  she 
felt  always,  at  the  commencement  of  a  journey 
a  degree  of  disquiet  as  to  how  it  would  go  on. 
But  on  this  day,  under  the  leaden  heaven,  and 
the  influence  of  discomforting  forebodings,  this 
unquiet  amounted  to  actual  presentiment  of 
evil ;  whether  this  had  reference  to  Sara  or  to 
herself,  she  knew  not,  but  she  was  disposed  to 
imagine  the  latter,  and  asked  herself,  as  she 
often  had  done,  whether  she  were  prepared  for 
any  occasion  which  might  separate  her  for  ever 
from  all  those  whom  she  loved  on  earth.  By 
this  means  Petrea  most  livingly  discovered — 
discovered  almost  with  norror,  how  strongly  she 
was  fettered  to  her  earthly  existence,  how  dear 
life  bad  become  to  her. 

AQ  human  souls  have  their  heights,  but  then 
they  have  also  their  morasses,  their  pits  (I  will 
not  speak  of  abysses,  because  many  souls  are 
too  shallow  to  have  these).  A  frequent  mount- 
ing upwards,  or  a'  most  constant  abode  upon 
these  heights,  is  the  stipulated  condition  of 
man's  proximity  to  heaven.  Petrea's  soul  was 
an  uneven  ground,  as  is  the  case  with  most  peo- 
ple ;  but  there  existed  in  her  nature,  as  we  have 
before  seen,  a  most  determined  desire  to  ascend 
upwards ;  and  at  this  time,  in  which  she  found 
her  affections  too  much  bound  to  earthly  things, 
she  strove  earnestly  to  ascend  up  to  one  of  those 
heights  where  every  limited  attraction  vanishes 
before  more  extended  views,  and  where  every 
fettered  affection  will  become  free,  and  will  re- 
vive in  what  is  loftier.  The  attempt  succeed- 
ed, succeeded  by  making  her  feel  that  whatever 
was  most  valuable  in  this  life  was  intimately 
connected  with  that  life  which  only  first  begins 
when  this  ends.  Her  lively  imagination  called 
forth,  one  after  another,  a  great  variety  of  scenes 
of  misfortune  and  death ;  and  she  felt  that  in 
the  moment  before  she  resigned  life,  her  heart 
would  be  able  to  raise  itself  with  the  words, 
"  God  be  praised  in  all  eternity." 

With  this  feeling,  and  convinced  by  it  that 
her  present  undertaking  was  good  and  necessa- 
ry, whatever  its  consequences  might  be,  Petrea's 
heart  became  light  and  free.  She  turned  her- 
self with  lively  words  and  looks  to  her  travelling 
companion,  and  drew  him,  by  degrees,  into  a 
conversation  which  was  so  interesting  lo  them 
both,  that  they  forgot  weather  and  ways,  fore- 
bodings, evil  omens,  and  preparation  for  death. 
The  journey  prospered  as  well  as  any  autumn 
journey  could  prosper.  Not  a  trace  of  danger 
met  them  by  the  way.  The  wind  slumbered  in 
the  woods  ;  and  in  the  public-houses  they  only 
heard  one  and  another  sleepy  peasant  open  his 
mouth  with  a  "  devil  take  me  !" 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  our 
travellers  arrived,  happily,  at  U.  Petrea  scarce- 
ly allowed  herself  time  to  take  any  refreshments 
before  she  commenced  her  inquiries.  The  re- 
sult of  all  her  and  the  Assessor's  labours  we 
give  shortly  thus : 

It  soon  became  beyoad  a  doubt  to  them  that 
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J  togather  witk  a  little  daogUMr,  kad  been 
im  the  city,  and  had  leaided  ia  the  veij  ian  in 
^rhich  Petraa  and  the  Aneeaor  now  were,  aK 
tfaoogh  they  tmrelled  mider  a  foreiga  name. 
She  waa  deacribed  aa  being  in  the  highest  de- 
gree weak  and  ncfcly ;  and,  aa  might  be  expect- 
«d  ID  her  cueamatancas,  it  speared  that  she  had 
beeooght  the  host  to  «dl  some  booka  for  her, 
-which  be  had  done.  One  of  theae  books  it  was 
^vhicb,  with  its  forgotten  mark,  had  fallen  into 
Che  hand  of  Pelrea.  Sara,  on  aooonnt  of  her 
debili^i  had  beeo  compelled  to  remain  several 
days  in  that  place,  hot  she  had  been  gone  from 
-there  probably  a  week ;  and  they  saw  by  the 
Day-boek*  that  it  had  been  her  intention  to  pro- 
ceed thence  to  an  inn  wbioh  lay  on  the  roed  to 
Petrea's  aative  place ;  not,  however,  on  the  road 
t>y  which  they  had  travelled  to  U.,  but  upon  one 
irhich  waa  shsrter,  ahhoogh  much  worse. 

Sara  then  abo  was  on  her  way  home,  yes, 
periiaps,  might  be  thore  already.  This  thought 
waa  an  indescribable  consolation  for  Petrea's 
heart,  which,  from  the  accoant  she  had  received 
of  Sara's  cond^on,  was  anxious  in  the  highest 
degree.  Bat  when  she  thought  on  the  long  time 
wUch  had  passed  since  Sara's  journey  from  the 
city,  she  was  filled  wilH  anxiety,  and  feared  that 
Sara  might  be  ill  upon  the  road. 

Willii^^y  woold  Fetrea  have  tomad  back 
■gain  on  the  same  evening  to  seek  out  traces  of 
Sara ;  but  care  for  her  old  friend  prevented  her 
from  doing  more  than  speaking  of  it.  The  As- 
sessor, indeed,  fbond  hinudf  unwell,  and  required 
rest.  The  cold  and  wet  weather  had  operated 
piejndicially  npon  him,  both  mind  and  body.  It 
waa  adopted  as  nnqnestionable  that  they  oonid 
■at  eontinae  the  journey  till  the  following  mom- 


he  Assessor  had  UM  Petree  that  this  was 
his  bhthday.  and  perhaps  it  waa  thia  thought 
whi3h  caused  him  to  be  unoommonly  melancholy 
the  whole  day.  Petrea,  who  was  infinitely  de- 
airoos  of  cheering  him,  hastened,  whilst  he  was 
gone  out  to  seek  an  acquaintance,  to  prepare  a 
little  festival  titr  hia  return.  * 

With  flowers  and  fbliage  which  Petrea  ohtain- 
«d,  heaven  knows  how !— but  when  people  are 
lesolotely  bent  on  anything  they  find  out  the 
means  to  da  it— with  theae  then,  with  lights,  a 
soed  fire,  with  a  table  cova«d  with  his  ftvonrite 
oishes  and  soch  like,  alUiough  in  a  somewhat 
disagreeable  public-house  room,  such  a  pioture 
of  comfort  and  pleaaantnesa  was  presented  as 
the  Asseaser  much  loved. 

Fathera  and  motbera,  and  all  the  members  of 
happy  familiea,  are  acenatomed  to  Iwthday  fes- 
tivria,  flonvr-garlanda,  and  well-covered  tablea ; 
bat  nobody  had  celebrated  the  birthday  of  the 
Assessor  doring  his  soUtary  wuideiing ;  he  had 
B(rt  heen  indulged  with  ihoae  little  flower-sur- 
prises of  life — if  one  may  so  call  them ;  hence 
it  happened  that  he  entered  from  the  dark,  wet 
atreet  into  this  festal  room  with  an  exclamation 
«f  astonishment  and  heartfelt  pleasnre. 

Petrea,  on  her  part,  was  inexpressibly  cordial, 
aad  was  quite  happy  when  she  saw  the  pains 


*  A.  Dmjr-book  (Dagbok)  it  kept  mt  ereiy  inn  in  Sweden. 
Tlie  name  of  every  tnTeller  who  takee  thence  horaee,  end 
the  name  of  the  neit  town  to  which  he  proceeds,  are  enter- 
•4  in  it;  and  thtta,  when  oo  the  tia^e,  noUiiiw  conid  be 
mtlM  thaa  to  diaoorer  neh  a  tmeltrir.  Th«  ^^-book  ii 
»-«w«d«*ch  aoBth-— M.  H. 


whiph  aba  had  taken  to  entertain  her  old  firieni 
sueoeed  so  well.  The  two  spent  a  pleasant 
evening  together.  They  made  each  other  mn- 
toally  acqainted  with  the  evil  omens  and  ths 
impressions  which  tiiey  bad  occaaioned,  and 
bantered  one  another  %  little  thereon.;  hot  de- 
cided positively  that  satb  fore-tokeninga  for  the 
most  part — betoken  notfatng  at  alL 

As  they  separated  for  the  night  the  AssMsor 
pressed  Petrea's  hand  with  the  aaauiance  that 
very  rarely  had  a  day  given  him  such  a  joyoua 
evening.  Gratefiil  for  theae  words,  and  grateful 
for  the  hope  of  soon  finding  again  the  lost  and 
wept  friend  of  her  youth,  Petrea  went  to  rest, 
bat  the  Asaeasor  remained  up  late-Huidnight 
saw  him  still  writing. 

Man  and  woman !  There  is  a  deal,  especially 
in  romances,  said  about  man  and  woman,  aa  of 
separate  beings.  However  that  may  he,  huoan 
beings  are  they  both — and  as  human  bc^ng?,  aa 
morally  sentient  and  thinking  creatures,  they 
influence  one  another  for  life.  Their  ways  and 
manners,  their  gifts,  are  difiereot ;  and  it  is  thia 
very  difierence  whidi,  by  mutual  benefits,  and 
mutual  endeavours  to  sweeten  life  tojpne  another, 
produces  what  is  so  beautiful  and  so  perfiect. 

The  clearest  sun  brightened  the  following 
mommg;  but  the  eyes  of  the  Assessor  were 
troubled,  as  if  they  had  enjoyed  bat  little  repaae. 
Whilst  he  and  Petrea  were  breakftating,  he  «M 
called  out  to  iM^eet  aomething  relative  to  the 
carriage. 

Was  it  now  the  hereditary  sin  of  mother  Eie, 
or  was  it  any  other  cause  which  induced  Petrea 
at  this  moment  to  sf^roach  the  taUe  on  which 
the  Assessor's  money  lay,  together  with  papera 
ready  to  be  put  mto  a  travelling  writing-oaae. 
Enough !  abe  did  it— she  did  .certainly  what  no 
upright  reader  will  pardon  her  for  doing,  qnioUjr 
ran  her  eyes  over  one  of  the  papets  whksh  aeeaip 
ed  just  latdy  to  Jiave  received  from  the  pen  im- 
pressions of  thought,  and — took  it.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Assessor  entered,  and  aa  it  was 
aomewhat  late,  he  haatfly  put  together  hia  pa^ 
pera,  and  th^  aet  <^  on  their  journey. 

The  weather  was  glorioua,  and  Petrea  rejoioed 
like — say,  even  more  than  a  child,  over  the  oh- 
jecta  which  met  her  eyes,  and  wUeh,  after  the 
rain,  stood  in  the  bright  sunshine,  as  if  in  the 
glory  of  a  festive-day.  The  world  waa  to  her 
now  more  than  ever  a  magic  ring ;  not  the  per- 
plexing, half-beatheniah,  but  the  purely  Chriatiaii, 
in  which  every  thing,  every  moment  has  ita  aig- 
nification,  even  aa  every  dewdrop  receivea  ita 
beaming  point  of  light  frtnn  the  sptondour  of  the 
sun.  Autnmn  was,  above  all,  Petrea's  favourite 
season,  and  its  abundance  now  made  her  aonl 
overflow  with  joyful  thougfata.  It  is  the  time  in 
vriiioh  the  earth  gives  a  feast  to  all  her  children, 
and  joyous  and  changi^  scenes  were  represent- 
ed by  the  way-sides.  Here  the  corn-field  raiaed 
to  heaven  its  golden  sheaves,  and  the  harvesters 
sang ;  there,  around  the  purple  berries  of  the 
service-tree  circled  beautiful  flocks  of  the  twit- 
tering silktails;  round  the  solitary  huta,  the 
flowering  potatoe-fields  told  that  the  fitiit  was 
ripe,  and  merry  little  barefooted  children  sprang 
into  the  wood  to  gather  bilberries.  Petrea 
thanked  heaven  in  her  heart  for  all  the  innocent 
joys  of  earth.  She  thought  of  her  home,  of  her 
parenta,  of  her  aisters,  of  Sara,  who  would  soon 
again  be  one  of  their  circle,  and  of  how  she 
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(Petrea)  woiM  cherish  her,  and  care  for  her,  and 
reconcile  her  to  life  and  happiness.  In  this 
Uessed,  beautiful  momlng  hour,  all  thoughts 
clothed  themselves  in  light.  Petrea  felt  quite 
happy,  and  the  joke  which  she  thought  of  play- 
ing on  her  friend  the  Assessor,  with  the  stolen 
piece  of  paper,  contributed  not  a  little  to  screw 
np  her  Ufe's  spirit  to  greater  liveliness.  "  From 
the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh," 
and  Petrea  involuntarily  influenced  her  travel- 
ling companion  so  far  that  they  both  amused 
themselves  with  bombarding  little  children  on 
the  waysides  with  apples  and  pears,  whereby 
they  were  not  at  all  terrified. 

They  bad  now  taken  the  same  road  apon 
which  Sara  travelled,  and  in  the  first  inn  at 
,  which  they  stopped,  their  hopes  were  strength- 
ened ;  for  Sara  had  been  there,  and  had  ttdcen 
thence  a  horse  to  the  next  pablic-hoose.*  All 
was  on  the  way  toward  home.  So  conttaiued  it 
abo  at  the  three  following  stations ;  but  at  the 
fifth,  they  suddenly  lost  all  traces  of  h«r.  No 
«Hie  there  bad  seen  a  traveller  answering  to  her 
deeoription,  oor  was  her  name  to  be  found  in  the 
Travellers' Day-book.  New  and  great  uneasiness 
for  Petrea !  AAer  some  deUberation,  she  and 
the  Assessor  determined  to  return  to  the  public- 
hoose  whence  they  were  just  come,  in  order  to 
discover  clearly  in  what  direction  Sara  had  gone 
thence. 

In  the  mean  time  the  evening  had  come  on, 
and  the  san  was  descending  as  our  friends  were 
passing  through  one  of  the  gloomiest  woods  in 
Sweden,  and  one  in  such  ill-iepoit  that  not  long 
ago  a  writer  speaking  of  it,  said,  "  the  forest 
■hrouds  mmaories  as  awful  as  itself,  and  monu- 
ments of  murder  stand  by  the  wayside.  Pro- 
bably the  mantle  of  the  mountains  falls  not  now 
in  such  thick  folds  as  formerly,  but  yet  there  still 
are  valleys  where  the  stroke  of  the  axe  has 
■ever  yet  been  heard,  and  rocky  ranges  which 
have  never  yet  been  smitten  by  the  rays  of  the 
■on." 

*'  Here  two  men  mordered  the  one  the  other," 
said  the  postillion,  with  the  gayest  air  in  the 
world,  whilst  the  carriage  stopped  to  give  the 
horses  breath,  on  account  of  the  heaviness  of 
the  road,  and  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  with  his 
whip  to  a  heap  of  twigs  and  pieces  of  wood 
'  which  lay  to  the  left  of  the  road,  directly  before 
the  travellers,  and  which  presented  a  repulsive 
aspect.  It  is  customary  for  every  passer-by  to 
throw  a  stone  or  a  piece  of  wood  upon  such  a 
blood-stained  spot,  and  thus  the  monument  of 
murder  grows  under  the  continued  curse  of  so- 
ciety. Thus  it  now  stands  there,  hateful  and 
repulsive  amid  the  beautiful  fir-trees,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  earth  had  given  forth  the  ugli- 
est of  its  mis-shaped  boughs,  and  the  most  dis- 
torted of  its  twisted  roots,  wherewith  to  build 
op  the  heap.  From  the  very  raidst  of  this  abo- 
mination, however,  a  wild-rose  had  sprung  forth 
and  shot  upwards  its  living  twigs  from  among 
the  dry  boughs,  whilst,  like  fresh  blood-drops 
above  the  pile,  shone  its  red  berries  illuminated 
by  the  sun,  which  now  in  its  descent  threw  a 
path  of  ligbt  over  the  broad  road. 


*  I»  Swsden,  nmj  tniroller,  b«  he  poor  or  rich,  taut  pro- 
na*  hiniMlf  with  lUi  Tehicle  ;  he  can  hire  nothing  but  honei 
trwa  one  etation  to  another.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that 
San  trarelled  with  anjr  etata— moat  probably  from  what  oc- 
nn  afkafwaidi,  in  a  tuda  lort  of  peaaut'e  oar.— II,  H 


"  When  this  wild-rose  is  foil  (rf  flowers,"  said 
Jeremias,  as  he  regarded  it  with  his  expressive 
glance,  "it  must  awaken  the  thougbtrthat  what 
the  state  condemns  with  justice,  a  Higher  Power 
can  cover  with  the  roses  of  his  love." 

The  sun  withdrew  his  beams.  The  carriage 
set  itself  again  in  motiod,  hut  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  horses  passed  the  heap,  they  ahyed  so 
violently  that  the  carriage  was  backed  into  a 
ditch  and  overturned. 

"Farewell  life!"  cried  Petreh,  internally; 
but  before  she  herself  knew  how,  she  was  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  found  herself  standing  not  at 
all  the  worse  upon  the  soft  heather.  With  the 
Assessor,  however,  it  did  not  fare  so  well;  a 
severe  blow  on  the  right  leg  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  support  himself  on  it  without  great 
aathring.  His  old  servant,  who  had  actwi  as 
coachman  on  the  joum^,  lay  in  a  fainting  fit  at 
a  few  paces  <rom  him,  bleeding  profusely  from 
a  wound  in  the  bead,  while  the  little  post-boy 
stood  by  his  horses  and  cried.  Time  and  sitoa- 
tion  were  not  the  most  agreeable.  The  post- 
boy  said  that  at  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
(English)  there  lay  a  peasant's  hut  in  the  wood 
by  the  road  side ;  bat  it  was  impossible  to  in- 
duce him  to  run  there,  or  imder  any  condition  t» 
leave  his  horses. 

Let  us  wait,"  said  the  Assessor,  patiently 
and  calmly,  "  probably  somebody  will  soon  come 
by  from  whom  we  can  beg  assistanoe."  They 
waited,  but  nobody  came,  and  every  moment 
the  shades  became  darker ;  it  seemed  as  if  peo- 
ple avoided  this  horrible  wood  at  this  hour.  Pe- 
trea, full  of  anxiety  for  her  old  friend,  if  he  must 
remain  much  longer  on  the  damp  ground,  and  ia 
the  increasing  coolness  of  evemng,  determined 
with  herself  what  she  would  do.  She  wrapped 
up  the  Assessor  and  his  old  servant  in  every  ar- 
ticle of  clothing  of  which  she  could  gain  posses 
sion,  amongst  which  was  her  own  cloak,  rejoic- 
ing that  this  was  unobserved  by  her  friend,  and 
then  said  to  him  decidedly,  "  now  I  go  myself 
to  obtain  help !  I  shall  soon  be  back  again !" 
And  without  regarding  the  prohibitions,  prayers, 
and  threats  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
call her,  she  ran  quickly  away  in  the  directioa 
of  the  hut,  as  the  post-boy  had  described  it. 
She  hasteiMsd  forward  with  quick  steps,  endeav- 
ouring to  remove  all  thoughts  of  personal  dan- 
ger, and  only  to  strengthen  herself  by  the  hope 
of  procuring  speedy  help  for  her  friend. 

The  haste  with  which  she  went  compelled 
her  after  some  time  to  stand  still  to  recover 
breath.  The  quick  motion  which  set  her  blood 
in  rapid  circulation,  the  freshness  of  the  air,  the 
beautiful  and  magnificent  repose  of  the  wood, 
diffused  through  her,  almost  in  opposition  to  her 
own  will  and  heart,  an  irresistible  feeling  of  sat- 
isfaction and  pleasure,  which  however  quickly 
left  her  as  she  heard  a  something  crackling  ia 
the  wood.  What  could  it  be !  perhaps  an  ani- 
mal !  Petrea  held  her  panting  breath.  It  crack- 
led ;  it  whistled ;  there  were  people  in  the  wood  *. 
However  bold,  or  more  properly  speaking  rash, 
Petrea  might  be  at  certain  moments,  her  heart 
now  drew  itself  together,  when  she  thought  oa 
her  solitary,  defenceless  situation,  and  on  the 
scenes  of  horror  fur  which  this  wood  was  so 
fearfully  renowned.  Beyond  this,  she  was  now 
no  longer  in  those  years  when  one  stands  in  Tifli 
on  a  flying  foot,  careless  and  presumptoous ; 
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«be  had  jdanted  kenelf  firmly  in  life ;  had  her 
«vm  quiet  room ;  her  peaceful  sphere  of  actirity, 
which  she  now  loTed  more  than  the  most  bril- 
liant adventores  in  the  world ;  it  was  not  there- 
fore to  be  wondered  at,  that  she  recoiled  trew- 
Uingly  from  the  anlovely  and  hateful  which  is  at 
borne  by  the  road  sides. 

Petrea  listened  with  a  strongly  beating  heart; 
the  rustling  came  nearer  and  nearer;  for  one  mo- 
ment she  thought  of  concealing  herself  on  the 
■opposite  side  of  the  way,  but  in  the  next  she 
tekUy  demanded  "  Who  is  there  1" 

All  was  still.  Petrea  strained  her  eyes  to  dis- 
cover some  one  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
bat  in  rain :  the  wood  was  thiclr,  and  it  had  be- 
come quite  dark.  Once  aj^in,  exclaimed  Pe- 
trea, "If  any  one  be  there,  let  him  come  to  the 
help  of  nnfottonate  travellers  I" 

Even  the  heart  of  robbers,  thonght  she,  wonld 
1>e  inollifi«I  by  confidence ;  and  prayers  lor  help 
might  remove  thoughts  of  murder.  The  rastling 
in  the  wood  began  aiiesh,  and  now  were  heard 
the  voices  of— children.  An  indescribable  sen- 
sation of  joy  went  throngb  Petrea's  heart  A 
vhole  army,  with  Napoleon  at  their  head,  could 
not  al  this  moment  have  given  that  feeling  of  se- 
cority  and  protection  which  came  from  those 
children's  voices :  and  soon  came  issuing  from 
the  wood  (wo  little  barefooted  human-creatures, 
a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  stared  on  Petrea  with  as- 
tonishment. Sheqnickly  made  herself  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  and  they  promised  to  conduct  her  to 
the  cottage,  which  lay  at  a  little  distance.  On  their 
way  they  gave  Petrea  bilberries  out  of  their  full 
birch-wood  measure,  and  related  to  her  that  the 
leason  of  their  being  out  so  late  was,  that  they 
had  been  looking  for  the  cow  which  was  lost  in  the 
wood;  that  they  should  have  driven  her  home, 
bnt  had  not  been  able  to  fiud  herj  which  greatly 
troubled  the  little  ten-years-old  girl,  because,  she 
said,  the  sick  lady  could  not  have  any  milk  that 
evening. 

Whue  Petrea.  led  by  her  little  gnaidian-an- 
gels,  wandered  through  the  wood — we  will  make 
a  little  flight,  and  relate  what  bad  occurred  there 
a  iew  days  before. 

A  few  days  before,  a  travelling-car  drove  along 
this  road,  in  which  sat  a  ladv  and  little  girl.  As 
they  came  in  sight  of  a  small  cottage,  which  with 
its  blossoming  potatoe-field,  looked  friendly  in 
the  wood,  the  lady  said  to  the  peasant  boy  who 
drore,  "I  cannot  go  further!  Stop!  I  must 
rest!"  She  dismounted,  and  crawled  with  his 
help  to  the  cottage,  and  besought  the  old  woman 
whom  she  fotua  there  for  a  glass  of  water,  and 
permission  to  rest  upon  the  bed  for  a  moment. 
The  voice  which  pr^ed  for  this  was  almost 
inaodible,  and  the  countenance  deathly  pale. 
The  little  girl  sobbed  and  cried  bitterly.  Scarce- 
ly bad  the  poor  invalid  laid  herself  upon  the 
humble  and  hardly  clean  bed,  when  she  fell  into 
a  deep  stupor  fh>m  which  she  did  not  revive  for 
three  hours. 

On  her  return  to  consciousness  she  found  that 
the  peasant  had  taken  her  things  into  the  cottage ; 
taken  his  horse  out  of  the  car  and  left  her.  The 
invalid  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  during 
three  days  to  leave  the  bed,  but  scarcely  had  she 
taken  a  few  steps  when  she  souk  back  upon  it; 
her  lips  trembled,  and  bitter  teats  flowed  over  her 
pale  cheeks.  The  fourth  day  she  lay  quite  still ; 
out  in  the  aiVemoon  besought  the  old  woman  to 
ftocure  her  an  honest  and  safe  person,  who,  for 
A  aoitable  sum  would  conduct  the  little  girl  to  a 


f>laee  which  would  be  made  knawB  to  him  by  a 
etter  that  would  be  given  with  her.  The  old 
woman  iMoposed  her  brother's  son  as  a  gtxxi 
man,  and  one  to  be  relied  on  for  this  purpbse, 
and  promised  in  compliance  with  the  prayer  ol 
the  sick  woman  to  seek  him  out  that  same  day 
and  speak  with  him ;  but  as  he  lived  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  she  feaied  that  she  should  only 
be  able  to  return  late  in  the  evening.  After  she 
was  gone,  the  invalid  took  paper  and  a  lead  pen> 
dl,  and  with  a  weak  and  trembling  hand  wrot* 
aa  follows : 

"I  cannot  arrive— X  feel  it!  I  sink  before  I 
reach  the  haven.  Oh,  foster-parents,  good  sis- 
ters, have  mercy  on  my  little  one,  my  child,  who 
knocks  at  your  dour,  and  will  deliver  to  you,  my 
humble,  my  last  prayer  I  Give  to  her  a  warm 
home,  when  I  am  resting  in  my  cold  one  1  See, 
how  good  she  looks  I  Look  at  her  young  coun- 
tenance, and  see  that  she  is  acquainted  with  want 
— she  is  not  like  her  mother  1  I  fancy  her  mild 
features  resemble  hers  whose  name  she  bears,, 
and  whose  anselic  image  never  has  left  mysouL 

Foster-mother,  foster-iather !  good  sisters!  I 
had  much  to  s^y,  but  can  say  only  little !  For-, 
give  me !  Forgive  me  the  grief  which  I  have 
occasioned  you  7  Greatly  have  lerred,  but  great- 
ly also  have  I  suffered.  A  wanderer  have  I  been 
on  the  earth,  and  have  had  nowhere  a  home  since 
I  left  your  blessed  roof!  My  way  has  been 
through  the  desert ;  a  buining  simoom  has  scorch- 
ed, has  consumed  my  cheek 

"  About  to  leave  the  world  in  which  I  have 
erred  so  greatly  and  suffered  so  much,  I  call  now 
for  your  blessing.  Oh,  let  me  tell  you  that  that 
Sara  which  you  once  called  daughter  and  sister 
is  yet  not  wholly  unworthy  I  She  is  sunk  deep^ 
but  she  has  endeavoured  to  raise  herself;  soa 
your  forms,  like  good  angels,  have  floated  around 
the  path  of  her  improvement. 

"It  will  do  your  noble  hearts  good  to  know  that 
she  dies  now  repentant,  but  hopeful — she  h#s 
fixed  her  humble  nope  upon  the  Father  of  Mercy. 

"  The  hand  of  mercy  cherished  on  earth  the 
days  of  my  childhood — later,  it  has  lifted  my  dy- 
ing head,  and  has  poured  into  my  heart  a  new 
and  a  better  life;  it  has  conducted  me  to  "hope  in 
the  mercy  of  heaven.  Foster-father,  thou  who 
wast  His  image  to  me  on  earth — gentle  foster- 
mother,  whose  voice  perhaps  could  yet  callfordi 
life  in  this  cold  breast — have  mercy  on  my  child 
—call  it  your  child  1 

"  It  never  was  my  intention  to  come,  as  a  bar- 
den,  into  your  bouse.  No ;  I  wished  only  to  coiw 
duct  my  child  to  your  door— to  see  it  open  to  her, . 
and  then  to  go  forth— go  forth  onietly  and  die. 
But  I  shall  not  reach  so  far  I  Ooa  guiae  the  fath- 
erless and  the  motherless  to  yonl 

"And  now  farewell  I  I  can  write  no  moi»— 
it  becomes  dark  before  my  eyes.  I  write  these 
last  words  upon  my  knees.  Parents,  sisters,  take 
my  child  to  you  I  May  it  make  you  some  time 
forget  the  errors  of  its  mother  I  Pardon  all  my 
faults !    I  complain  of  no  one. 

*'  God  reward  yon  and  be  merdfol  to  me  I 

"Sari." 

Sara  folded  her  letter  hastily,  sealed  it  and  di- 
rected it,  and  then,  enfeebled  by  the  excitement, 
sank  down  beside  her  sleeping  child,  kissed  her 
softly,  and  whispered,  "  for  the  last  time  I"  Her 
feet  and  hands  were  like  ice ;  she  felt  this  icy 
coldness  run  through  all  her  veins,  and  diffuse 
itself  over  her  whote  body;  her  limbs  stifiituci : 
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add  it  aeemed  to-te  a»  if  a  eoU  wind  Uewinto 
herfiice. 

"It  is  death  I"  thoaght  Sara;  "  my  deatb-bod 
is  limesome  and  miserable ;  yet — I  have  deoenr- 
•d  no  better.  Her  consciousness  became  ever 
daifcer;  bat  in  the  depths  of  her  soal  combated 
still  the  last,  perhaps  the  noblest  powers  of  life~ 
suffering  and  nraver.  At  lengtn  they  too  also 
beeante  DenomW,  but  not  for  long,  for  new  im- 
pressions waked  suddenly  the  slumbering  life. 

It  appeared  to  Sara  as  if  angel  voices  had 
spoken  and  repeated  her  name,  tender  hands  bad 
robbed  her  stiffened  limbs  with  electrical  fire; 
her  feet  were  pressed  to  a  bosom  that  beat  strong- 
ly;  hot  drops  fell  upon  them  and  thawed  the  icy 
coldness.  She  felt  a  heart  throbbing  against 
hers,  and  the  wind  of  death  upon  her  face  vanish- 
ed before  warm  snmmer  breath,  kisses,  tears. 
Ob!  was  it  a  dream  1  But  the  dream  became 
ever  more  living  and  clear.  Life,  loving,  affec- 
tionate, warm  fife,  contended  with  death,  and 
was  the  victor  I  "Sara,  Sara  I"  cried  a  voice 
full  of  love  and  anxiety,  and  Sara  opened  her 
tjes,  and  said,  "  Obt  Fetiea,  is  it  you  1" 

Yes,  indeed,  it  was  our  poor  Fetrea,  whose 
distress  at  Sara's  condition,  and  whose  joy  over 
her  now  returning  life,  can  neither  of  them  be  de- 
scribed. Sara  took  Petrea's  hand,  and  conveyed 
it  to  her  lips,  and  the  humility  of  this  action,  so 
onltke  the  former  Sata,  penetrated  Petrea's  heaK. 

"Give  me  something  to  drink,"  prayed  Sara 
•mtb  feeble  voice.  Petrea  looked  around  for 
some  refreshing  liifuid,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
be  foimd  in  the  cottage  excepting  a  jug  contain- 
ing a  little  muddy  water ;  not  a  <Uop  of  milk,  and 
the  cow  was  lost  in  the  wood  I  Fetrea  would 
have  given  her  heart's  blood  for  a  few  drops  of 
wine,  for  she  saw  that  Sara  was  ready  to  die 
ftom  feebleness.  And  now,  with  feelings  which 
are  not  to  be  told,  most  she  give  Sara  to  drink 
from  the  muddy  water,  in  which,  however,  to 
make  it  more  reneshing,  she  bruised  some  bilber- 
ries. Sarah  thanked  her  for  it  as  if  it  had  been 
nectar. 

"  Is  there  any  where  in  this  neighbourhood  a 
place  where  one  can  meet  with  people,  and  ob- 
tain the  means  of  life  t"  asked  Petrea  ih>m  her 
little  guide. 

The  little  ^!de  knew  of  none  excepting  in  the 
village,  and  m  the  public-house  there  they  could 
obtain  every  thing,  "  whatever  they  wished," 
said  the  child;  to  be  sure  it  was  a  good  way 
there,  but  she  knew  a  footpath  through  the  wood 
by  which  they  might  soon  reach  it. 

Petrea  did  not  stop  thinking  for  a  moment; 
and  after  she  bad  encouraged  Sara  to  county 
and  hope,  she  set  out  most  speedily  with  the  lit- 
tle nlmole  maiden  on  the  way  to  the  village. 

The  girl  went  first:  her  white  head-kerchief 


Petrea.  Now  and  then  fragments  of  her  clothes 
were  left  hanging  on  the  thick  bushes;  now  a 
branch  which  shot  outwards  seised,  her  bonnet 
and  struck  it  flat;  now  she  went  stumbling  over 
tree-roots  and  stones,  which,  on  account  of  the 
darkness  and  the  speed  of  her  flight,  she  could 
not  avoid,  and  now  bats  flew  into  ner  face.  In 
vain  did  the  wood  now  elevate  itself  more  majes- 
lleally  than  ever  around  her;  in  vain  did  the  stars 
ktaidle  their  lights,  and  send  their  beams  into  the 
4eep  gullies  of  the  wood ;  in  vain  sang  the  water- 
fitUa  m  the  quiet  evening  as  they  fell  fiom  the 
locks.    Petrea  had  now  no  thoufbt  for  the  beauty 


of  nature;  and  the  lights  wtidi  apantied  fltmi 
the  village,  wen  to  her  a  more  welcome  sight 
than  all  the  suns  and  star*  in  the  firmament. 

And  moK  lights  than  common  atiaamad,  in 
pale  beams  Ihioagh  the  misty  windows  of  liw 

Jiublic-honse  as  Petrea  came  op  to  ^it.  All  was- 
iirmentation  within  it  as  in  a  beehive ;  violia» 
were  playing;  the  poUco  was  being  danced; 
women's  gowns  swung  round;  the  walls  hang 
with  steam  round  about:  iion-beeled  shoes  beat 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  dust  flew  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing. After  Petrea  had  sought  in  vain  for  some- 
body outside  the  dancing-room,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  go  in,  and  then  she  saw  instantly  that 
there  was  a  wedding.  The  gilded  crown  on  the 
head  of  the  bride  waved  and  trembled  amid  the 
attacks  and  the  defence  of  the  contending  parties^ 
for  it  was  precisely  the  hot  moment  of  the  Swe- 
dish peasant  wedding,  in  which,  as  it  is  said,  the 
crown  is  danced  off  the  head  of  the  bride.  Tho 
married  women  were  eadeavourina  to  vanquish 
and  take  captive  the  bride,  while  the  girls  were, 
on  their  part,  doing  their  utmost  to  defend  and 
hold  her  back.  In  the  other  half  of  the  great 
tpom,  however,  all  went  on  more  noisily  and 
more  violently  still,  for  there  the  married  meik 
strove  to  dance  the  bridegroom  from  the  unmar- 
ried ones,  and  they  pulled  and  tore  and  pnsbed 
unmercifally,  amid  shouts  and  laughter,  while 
the  pottia  went  on  its  whirling  measure. 

It  would  be  almost  at  the  peril  of  her  liie  that 
a  delicate  lady  should  enter  mto  such  a  tumult; 
but  Petrea  feared  in  this  moment  no  other  dan« 
ger  than  that  of  not  being  able  to  make  herself 
heard  in  this  wild  uproar.  She  called  and  de- 
manded to  speak  with  the  host ;  but  her  voice 
was  perfectly  swallowed  up  in  the  universal  din. 
She  th«i  quickly  turned  herself  amid  the  con- 
tending and  round-ebout-swingiiig  groups,  to  the 
two  musicians,  who  were  scraping  upon  their 
fiddles  with  a  sort  of  fitensy,  and  beating  time 
with  their  feet  Petrea  caught  hold  of  one  of  - 
them  by  the  arm,  and  prayed  him  in  Ood's  name 
to  leav^off  for  a  moment,  for  that  her  business 
was  of  life  and  death.  But  they  paid  not  the 
slightest  attention  to  her:  they  heard  not  what 
she  said;  they  played,  and  the  othen  danced  with 
fuiy. 

"That  is  very  madt"  thought  Petrea,  « but  I 
will  be  madder  still !"  and  so  tbinking,  she  threw 
down  upon  the  masidens  a  table  which  stood 
near  them  covered  with  bottles  and  glasses.  yfMk 
this  crash,  the  music  was  suddenlv  still.  "Tha 
pause  in  tne  music  astonished  the  dancers;  they 
looaed  arotud  them.  Petrea  took  advantage  of 
this  momeiit,  went  into  the  crowd,  and  callM  for 
the  host.  The  host,  who  was  celebrating  his 
daughter's  wedding,  came  forward ;  he  was  a  fat, 
somewhat  pursy  man,  who  evidently  had  taken 
a  glass  too  much. 

Petrea  i^ated  summarily  what  had  happened: 
prayed  for  people  to  assist  at  the  carriage,  and 
for  some  wine  and  fine  bread  for  an  individual. 
She  spoke  with  warmth  and  determination ;  but 
nevertheless  the  host  demnired,  and  the  crowd, . 
half  intoxicated  with  drink  and  dancing,  regard- 
ed her  with  a  distrustful  look.  "The  mad  la> 
dyl"  "It  is  the  mad  lady!"  "No,  no,  it  is 
not!"    "Yes  it  is!" 

And  we  must  confess  that  Petrea's  excited  ap- 
pearance, and  the  condition  of  her  toilette  after 
the  fatigues  of  her  wandering,  gave  some  occa- 
sion for  her  being  taken  for  a  little  crazy;  this, 
and  the  circumstance  of  her  being  misuken  for  • 
another  person,  may  explain  the  disinclination 
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M  afind  tier  assistance,  which  othenrlse  does 
■M  iMloQg  to  Uie  dumtcter  of  the  Swedish  pea*- 
aatiy. 

A^B  Petiaa  exhorted  boat  and  peasant  to 
wdtrioute  ineir  help,  and  promised  befitting  re- 

T^  Dosi  set  bimself  npwin  a  edmmaading  at- 
'.iiuoe,  Cicarea  nis  throat,  and  spolce  with  a  self- 
Mtisfied  air. 

"Tes,  yes,"  said  he,  "tbafs  all  right-good  and 
handsome,  but  I  shoald  like  to-see  sommiing  of 
tliis  befitting  reward  before  I  pat  mjself  oat  of 
the  way  aboat  OTetinroed  carriages.  In  the  end, 
may  be,  one  shall  find  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
One  cannot  beliere  everything  that  people  say  I" 
Petrea  recollected  with  nneasiness  that  she  had 
BO  money  with  her;  she  however  let  nothing  of 
that  be  seen,  bat  replied  calmly  and  collectedly, 
"  Yoa  siiall  receive  money  when  you  come  to  the 
carriage.  Bat  for  heaven's  sake,  follow  me  im- 
mediacy, every  moment's  delay  may  cost  a 
lifcl" 

The  men  looked  undecidedly  one  on  another; 
1>at  no  one  stirred  firom  the  place;  a  dnil  mnr- 
mnr  ran  thronch  the  crowd.  Almoet  in  despair, 
Petrea  dasped  her  hands  together  and  exclaim- 
ed, whilst  Mars  streamsd  frum  her  eyes,  "Are 
yoo  ChriaUans,  and  yet  can  hear  that  fidlow- 
ereatniesare  in  dainerwithoat  hastening  to  help 
themr 

She  mentioned  the  name  end  oflice  of  her  fa- 
ther, and  then  went  from  prayeia  to  threats. 

Whilst  all  this  was  going  on  In  the  hotise, 
something  waa  goiw  on  at  the  door,  of  which,  in 
all  speed,  we  wUl  give  a  glimpse. 

Tnere  drew  np  at  the  inn-door,  a  tiav«lliBg-ear 
lash,  accompanied  by  a  small  Holsteln  carriage 
jn  which  sate  foar  boys,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
probably  ten  years  of  age,  and  who,  evidently 
greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  had  managed  with  his 
own  luinds  a  pair  of  diin  travelling  horses.  From 
the  coach-box  of  the  calash  sprang  nimbly  a 
somewhat  smoi,  jovial-looking  genneman,  and 
opt  of  the  carriage  came,  one  alwr  ukother,  oth- 
er fear  little  Iwys,  with  so  many  packets  and 
bondlea  as  was  pertfectly  wondernil:  among  all 
these  moved  a  rather  thin  ladv  of  a  good  and  gw 
appearance,  who  tt>ok  with  W  own  hands  all 
the  things  out  of  the  carriage  and  gave  them  into 
the  care  of  a  maid  and  the  eldest  of  the  eight 
boys;  the  yoongest  sau  ia  th«  arm  of  his  far 
ther. 

"GtB  yoa  yet  hold  something,  Jacob  T*  asked 
the  lady  ih>m  one  of  the  boys,  who  stood  there 
loaded  np  to  the  very  chin.  "Yea,  with  my 
nose,"  replied  he  merrihr ;  "  nay,  nay,  dear  moth- 
er, not  the  whole  provisiaa-baskefr-aiat's  qaite 
impossible!'' 

The  mother  langhed,  and  instead  of  the  preria- 
ion-basket,  two  or  three  books  were  pot  Oder 
the  protection  of  the  little  nose. 

"Take  care  of  the  bottles,  yoong  ones!"  ex- 
horted the  mother,  "and  coiut  tMm  exactly; 
there  shoald  be  ten  of  them.  Adam,  don't  stand 
there  with  yoar  month  open,  bat  bold  fhst  and 
thinic  abeat  wKht  yoa  have  in  year  hand,  and 
what  yoa  are  dohg  I  Take  good  cam  of  the  bot- 
tle of^  mother's  elTxirt  What  a  noise  is  there 
withint  Does  nobody  come  ootl  Come  bete 
my  yonng  ones  I  Adana,  wait  for  David,  wait  I 
Jonathan,  here  I  Jacob,  Solomon,  where  are 
yoa  1    Shem  and  Seth ,  keep  qniet  I** 

This  was  the  moment  >M>en,  by  the  opening  of 
the  door  of  the  dancing-Mom,  they  became  aware 
of  the  arrival  of  the  travellers,  vad  w^en  the  host 


liastened  oat  to  receive  tham.  Many  followed 
him,  and  among  the  rest  Petrea,  who  quickly  in- 
terrupted her  address  to  the  peasants,  in  order, 
throngh  the  interposition  of  the  travellers,  as  she 
hoped,  to  obtain  speedier  help. 

"  Oh  I  pardon  me,"  cried  she.  In  a  voice  wMob 
showed  her  agitation  of  mind ;  "  I  knoW|aot,  it 
is  tme,  who  yoa  are"  Tand  the  darkness  prevent* 
ed  her  from  seeing  it),  '^  bat  I  hope  3roa  are  Chris* 
tians,  and  I  beseech  of  yoa,  for  heaven's  ssImh- 

"  Whose  voice  is  that  1"  interraptad  a  cheiifli], 
weh-toned,  manly  voice. 

"  Who  speaks  1"  exclaimed  Petrea  in  astoa* 
ishment 

A  few  words  were  exehaiwed,  and  soddenly 
the  names  "  Petrea  I  Jacobil  Louise!"  flew  ex> 
altingly  from  the  lips  of  the  three,  and  they  lock- 
ed one  another  in  a  heartfhk  and  aCsetioaate 
embrace. 

"  AnntPetreal  Annt  Peneal"  cried  the  eight 
boys  in  jabilation,  and  hopped  aronnd  lier. 

Petrea  wept  for  joy  that  she  had  not  alonamat 
with  good  Ctuistians,  but  had  hit  upon  her  meat 
Christian  brother-in-law  and  Conrt-prsaeher,  and 
upon  "  onr  eldest,"  who,  with  her  hopefal  off- 
spring "  the  Berserinrs,''  wen  upon  their  joor- 
ney  to  the  paternal  house  aad  the  new  pataona^ 

A  fbw  minutes  a^erwanls  the  cainage  con- 
taining Phtrea,  Louise,  and  Jacobi,  acceoqianied 
by  peasants  on  horselMck,  drove  away  as  fall 
gaffi>p  into  the  wood,  into  Whose  gullies,  as  welt 
aa  into  Petrea'a  imnlorlng  eyes,  the  haif-mooa, 
whieh  now  aaeended,  pe«ied  iia  eomfcttable 
light. 

We  leave  Petrea  now  widibar  rriatiT«s,  who, 
on  (heir  homeward  journey,  fUl  in  with  ner  a< 
the  right  moment  m  save  her  ffa>m  a  sitoatioit  la 
the  highest  degna  pabifliL  We  are  perfeedy 
soie  that  the  Assessor  received  qssedy  assiafr- 
auce:  that  Sara  was  regaled  with  wine  as  weil 
as  wnh  Louise's  elixir;  that  Petrea's  heart  waa 
comlbRsd,  and  her  toilette  brongfat  inm  older; 
and  in  confirmation  of  this  our  assoraace  we 
will  quote  the  fbtlowing  lines  from  •  letter  ot] 
Louise,  which  on  the  next  day  \na  sentoffhome. 

"  I  am  qoite  convinced  tluit  Sara,  with  care- 
fal  attention,  befitting  diet,  and  above  all,  by  be- 
ing sonoonded  with  kindness,  may  be  called 
back  to  life  and  health.  But  for  the  present  she 
is  so  weak  that  it  is  impossiUe  to  think  of  her  tra- 
velling under  several  days.  And  in  any  caacL  I 
donbt  if  she  wiH  come  with  us,  onlsss  my  a- 
ther  ecane  to  fetch  her.  She  says  that  she  will 
not  be  a  bnrden  to  our  fhmily.  Ah  I  now  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  open  house  and  oeait  to  her.  She  is 
so  changed!  And  her  child  is—  a  little  aagell 
For  the  Assessor  it  migitt  be  necessary  on  ae> 
count  of  his  leg  tliat  he  go  tba  city;  bat  he  will 
not  teave  Sara,  w1k>  reqpires  his  ndp  so  greatly 
(his  servant  is  out  of  aD  dai>ger).  Petrea,  spite 
of  all  flitigaes  and  adventures.  Is  quite  superb. 
She  and  Jicobi  enliven  us  all  As  things  now 
stand  we  cannot  fix  decidedly  the  day  of  our  ar- 
rival; but  if  Sara  continue  to  improve^  as  ap. 
pernvnces  promise,  Jacobi  sets  out  to-morrow 
with  the  cJiikiren  to  yoiu  It  is  so  dear  with 
them  all  here  in  the  public-hoase.  Ood  grant 
that  we  may  all  soon  meet  again'in  our  befoved 
home!"  ■> 

An  hour  afber  the  receipt  of  ^is  letter  the  ' 
Jodge  set  off  with  such  haste  as  if  his  life  weiv 
concensed.  Be  journeyed  from  home  to  the  for- 
est-villagR;  we,  on  the  contrary,  reverse  the  jour- 
ney, and  betake  oursslves  fh>m  the  pnblic-housa 
tonomew 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Lj&iei  were  blossoming  in  the  hoase  on  the 
beautiful  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  September. 
They  seemed  to  shoot  up  of  themselves  under 
Oabriele's  feet.  The  mother,  white  herself  as  a 
lily,  went  about  soAjy  in  her  fine  morning-dress 
With  a  cloth  in  her  hand  wiping  away  from  mir- 
ror or  table  the  smallest  paiucle  of  dust  A  high- 
er expression  of  joy  than  common  animated  her 
countenance ;  a  fine  crimson  tinged  her  otherwise 
pale  cheeks,  and  the  lips  moved  themselves  in- 
▼olantarily  as  if  they  would  speak  loving  and 
joyful  words. 

Bergstrom  adorned  ante-room  and  steps  with 
fidiage  and  splendid  flowers,  so  that  they  repre- 
sents a  continuation  of  garlands  along  the  white 
waUs ;  and  not  a  little  delighted  was  be  with  his 
own  taste,  which  Gabriele  did  not,  at  all,  omit  to 
praise.  But  although  an  unusually  great  deal 
of  occupation  pervaded  the  house  this  morning, 
still  it  was  nevertheless  unusually  quiet ;  people 
only  spoke  in  low  voices,  and  when  the  least 
noise  was  made  the  mother  said, "  Hush  I  hush  I" 

The  cause  of  this  was,  that  the  lost  but  again- 
fi»md  child  slept  in  the  noose  of  her  parents. 

Sara  had  amred  there  the  evening  before,  and 
we  hare  passed  over  this  scene,  for  the  great 
change  in  her,  and  her  shaken  condition  had 
made  it  sorrowful;  yet  we  wish  indeed  that  the 
feeUnr  reader  had  seen  the  manlv  teats  which 
flowed  down  the  cheeks  of  the  Judge,  as  be  laid 
the  fonad-again  daughter  on  the  basom  of  her 
mother  I  We  shoalalike  to  have  shown  him  the 
nnfortnnate-one,  as  she  rested  with  her  hands 
crossed  over  her  breast,  on  the  snow-white  couch, 
over  which  the  mother  herself  had  laid  the  fine 
coverlet ;  have  shown  him  how  she  looked  upon 
the  child  whose  bed  stood  near  her  own;  upon 
the  beloved  ones,  who  full  of  affection  surround- 
ed her — and  then  up  to  heaven,  without  being* 
able  to  litter  one  word  I  And  how  glad  should 
we  have  been  could  we  have  seen  the  Jacobian 
pair  this  evening  in  the  paternal  home,  and  how 
there  sate  eating,  round  them,  Adam  and  Jacob, 
the  twin  brothers  of  Jonathan  and  David,  ditto 
8hem  and  Seth,  with  Solomon  and  little  Al- 
fred. Thev  were  well-trained  children,  and  look- 
ed particularly  well,  all  dressed  alike,  in  a  blouse 
of  dark  stuff;  over  which  fell  back  the  white  shirt 
cellar,  leaving  free  the  throat  with  its  lively  tint 
of  health,  whilst  the  slender  waist  was  girded 
with  a  narrow  belt  of  white  leather.  Sack  was 
the  light  troop  of  "  the  Berserkers." 

But  we  return  to  onr  bright  morning  hour. 
Eva  and  Leonore  were  in  the  garden,  and  gath- 
ered with  their  own  hands  some  select  apples 
and  pears,  which  were  to  ornament  the  dinner 
table.  They  were  still  glittering  with  dew,  and 
for  the  last  time  the  sun  bathed  them  with  purple 
by  the  song  of  the  bnlfinch.  The  sisters  had 
spoken  of  Sara;  of  the  tittle  Elise,  whom  they 
would  educate;  of  Jacob! — and  their  conversa- 
tion was  cheerful;  then  they  went  to  other  sub- 
jects. 

"And  to-day,"  said  Leonore,  "your  last  an- 
tWCT  goes  to  Colonel  R. — your  last,  no !  And 
you  feel  quite  satisfied  that  it  should  be  sol" 

"Yes,  quite!"  returned  Eva,  "how  the  heart 
changes !  I  cannot  now  conceive  how  I  once 
loved  him  I" 

It  is  extraordinary  how  he  should  still  solicit 
your  hand,  and  this  after  to  long  a  aepaiatioB. ' 


He  must  have  loved  you  much  mon  tbai^  any . 
of  the  others  to  whom  he  made  court" 

"  I  do  not  think  so,  but — ^ah,  Leonore !  do  yon 
see  the  beautiful  apple  there  1  It  is  quite  brigh  t. 
Can  you  reach  it  f  No  1  Yes,  iT  yon  climb  on 
this  bough." 

"  Must  I  give  myself  so  much  trouble  1"  asked 
Leonore ;  "  that  is  indeed  shocking !  Well,  but 
1  must  try,  only  catch  me  if  I  should  fall  1" 

The  sisters  were  here  interrupted  by  Petjrea, 
whose  appearance  showed  that  she  had  some- 
thing interesting  to  communicate. 

"  See,  Eva,"  said  she,  giving  to  her  a  written 
piece  of  paper,  "  here  you  have  something  for 
morning -reading.  Now  you  must  convince  your- 
self of  something  of  which  till  now  you  would 
not  believe.  And  I  shall  call  you  a  stock,  a 
stone,  an  automaton  without  heart  and  soul,  if 
you  do  not— yes,  smile  I  You  will  not  laugh 
when  you  have  read  it  Leonore  I  come  dear 
Leonore,  you  must  read  it  also,  you  will  give  me 
credit  for  being  right    Read,  sisters,  read  I' 

The  sisters  read  the  foUowmg  remarks  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  Assessor. 

"Happy  is  the  lonely  and  the  lowly!  He 
may  ripen  and  refresh  himself  in  peace  I"* 
Beautilul  words,  and  what  is  better,  true. 

"  The  foundling  has  proved  their  tmth.  He 
was  sick  at  heart,  and  sinned ;  but  he  belonged 
to  the  lowly  and  to  the  unnoticed,  and  so  he  could 
be  alone ;  alone  in  the  fresh,  quiet  wood,  alone 
with  the  Great  Physician,  who  only  can  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  heart — and  it  is  become  better 
with  him. 

"  Now  I  begin  to  understand  the  Great  Physi- 
cian, and  the  regimen  which  he  has  prescribed 
for  me.  I  feared  the  gangrene  selfishness,  and 
would  drink  of  the  nectar  of  love ;  but  he  said, 
"Not  this  draught,  but  that  of  self-denial— it  is 
more  purifying. 

"I  have  drunk  it  I  have  loved  her  for  twenty 
years  without  pretension  and  without  hope. 

"  To4ay  I  luive  passed  my  three-and-sixtieth 
year;  the  increasing  pain  in  my  side  commands 
me  to  leave  the  steps  of  the  patients,  and  tells 
me  that  I  have  not  many  more  paces  to  count 
till  I  reach  my  grave.  May  it  be  permitted  to 
me  to  live  the  remainder  of  my  days  mote  ex- 
clusively for  her  I 

"At  the  '  Old  Man's  Rose'  will  I  live  for  her 
— ^for  it  stands  in  my  will  that  it  belongs  to  her, 
to  her,  Eva  Frank. 

"  I  will  beauti|y  this  coimtry-seat  for  her.  I 
will  plant  there  beautiful  trees  and  flowers  for 
her;  vines  and  roses  will  1  brin|;  there.  Old 
age  will  some  time  seize  on  her,  wither  her,  and 
consume  her.  But  then,  '  the  rose  of  age'  will 
bloom  for  her,  and  the  odour  of  my  love  bless 
her,  when  the  ugly  old  man  wanders  on  the  earth 
no  more.  She  will  take  her  sisters  to  her  there, 
there  hear  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and  see  the 
glory  of  the  sun  upon  the  lovely  objects  of  na- 
ture. 

"  I  will  repose  on  these  thoughts  during  the 
solitary  months  or  years  that  I  must  pass  there. 
Truly,  many  a  day  will  be  heavy  to  me ;  the 
loiig  eveniiig  solitary;  truly,  it  were  good  to 
have  there  a  beloved  and  -gentle  companion,  to 
whom  one  might  say  each  day  '  Good  moMing, 
the  sun  is  beautiiU;'  or  in  whose  ejW— if  it 


•  Fim  ths  Bnk  of  t1»  Row  (Tunmm'i  Bok),  tU>  li 
the  gnienl  title  nf  a  oolUotioD  of  nfuaega,  nonb,  ui 
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ware  not  ao— one  eonld  see  a  better  -sao ; — a 
«(nn|)aniOD  vith  whom  one  could  enjoy  books, 
nature—all  that  God  has  given  us  of  good; 
whose  hand,  in  the  last  heary  hour  one  could 
press,  and  to  whom  one  could  say, '  Good  night ! 
■we  meet  again — to-morrow — with  love  itself— 
■with  God  I' 

"  But — but — the  foundling  sljall  find  no  home 
upon  earth  I 

"  Now,  he  will  soon  find  another  home,  and 
will  say  to  the  master  there, '  Father,  have  mer- 
cy on  my  rose  V  and  to  the  habitation  qf  men 
will  he  say,  '  Wearisome  wast  thpa  to  me,  O 
world,  but  yet  receive  my  thanks  ibr  the  good 
wUeh  duw  hast  given  me  r  " 

When  the  sisters  had  ceased  to  read,  several 
Inight  tears  lay  upon  the  paper,  and  shone  in  the 
li^t  of  the  snn.  Leonoie  dried  her  eyes,  and 
tOVtting  heiaelf  to  Petrea,  inquired,  "  Bat  Pe- 
tiea,  how  came  this  paper  into  Tonr  hands  V 

"bid  I  not  think  yon  would  ask  I"  said  Pe- 
trea. "  Yon  shoald  not  ask  snch  difficult  ques- 
tions, Leonore.  Nay,  now  Eva's  eyes  are  in- 
ooiriBg  too— and  so  grave.  Do  vou  think  that 
Mr.  Monter  has  pat  it  into  my  Sands  1  Nay, 
Itemust  be  freed  aom  that  sosplcion  even  at  my 
expense.  Ton  want  to  know  how  I  came  by 
this  paperl  Well  then- Istole  it— stole  it  on 
oar  journey — on  the  very  morning  after  it  was 
written." 

"  But  Petrea  I  but  Petrea  I" 

"  Yes,  yon  good  ones  I  it  is  too  late  now  to 
eiy, '  bat,  Petrea  I'  now  you  know  the  Assessor's 
secret;  and  yon — may  your  consciences  com- 
mand you,  mine  is  hardened— you  may  start  be- 
fore ray  act,  and  be  horrified ;  I  don't  ask  about 
it.  The  whole  world  may  ezcommnnicate  me — 
I  don't  trouble  myself l-'Eva !  Leonore!  Sis- 
ters!" 

"  Dearest  Petreaj"  returned  Eva,  "  this  is  af- 
ter all  ao  surprise  to  me :  I  have  long  been  aware 
«f  these  sentiments ;  I  have  reflected  deeply  and 
serionsly  on  what  will  be  best  to  do — and  this 
riiall  be  the  end  of  all  plots  and  surprises  we  will 
•n  of  us  join  in  making  his  faturenome  happy-; 
ke  shall  never  feel  the  weight  of  solitude,  nor 
the  neater  weight  of  believing  himself  unbe- 

Peirea  laid  an  arm  round  the  neck  of  each 
dster,  kissed  them,  smiling  with  a  tear  in  her 
eye,  and  vanished. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  momiitg  we  find  Era 
and  Gabrieie  on  a  visit  at  the  beautiful.parson- 
age-boose  immediatelv  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  where  Mis.  Lonue  is  in  AiU  commotion 
with  all  her  goods  and  chatties,  whilst  the  little 
JacoUs  rioted  with  father  and  grand-fiuher  over 
fields  and  meadows.  The  DtUe  foar-years.old 
Alfred,  an  nncommonty  lively  and  amiable 
child,  is  alone  with  the  mother  at  home ;  he 
]>ays  espeeial  court  to  Gabrieie,  and  believing 
that  be  must  entertain  her,  he  brings  oat  bis 
Noah's  Ark  to  introduce  to  her,  in  his  low,  clear. 
Tonog  voice,  Hatn  and  Hamina,  Shem  and 
Sbemina,  Japhet  and  Japhetina. 

^fler  all  how-do-ye-do's  between  the  sistei* 
had  been  answered,  Gabrieie  loosened  the  pa- 
^r  from  a  basket  which  UUa  had  brought  in, 
and  asked  Lotilse  to  he  pleased  to  accept  some 
toast  veal  and  patties.  •<  We  tboagfat,"  said  she, 
"that  you  would  need  somethiitgtresn,  after  the 
Journey,  before  you  get  your  store-room  in  order, 
jBst  taste  a  patty!  they  are  itUed  witk  minee- 


I  meat,  and  I  assure  yoa  are  bakaft  since  the 
I  Flood." 

"  Really !"  replied  Louise  laaghing,-^  they  are 
delicate  too  I  See,  there's  one  for  you,  my  little 
manikin ;  but  another  time  don't  come  and  set 
yourself  forward  and  look  so  hungry  I  Thanks! 
thanks,  dear  sister  1  Ah,  bow  charming  that 
we  are  come  again  into  ,yoar  neighbouniood  I 
How  fresh  and  nappy  you  all  look !  And  Pe- 
trea !  how  advantageously  she  has  altered ;  she 
is  come  to  have  something  quiet  and  sensible 
about  her;  she  has  outgrown  her  nose,  and 
dresses  herself  neatly;,  she  is  just  like  other 
people  now.  And  see — here  I  have  a  warm, 
wadded  morning-dress  for  her,  that  will  keep  her 
warm  up  in  het  garret ;  is  it  not  superb  1  And 
it  cost  qnly  ten  thalers  coarant.* 

"  O,  extraordinary — ont  of  the  common  way  t 
Qnite  imheard  of  1''^  said  they,  "  is  it  not  so  T— 
why  it  is  apiece  of  clothing  for  a  whole  life!" 

''Wiat  a  beaatifiil  collar  Eva  has  on!  I 
really  believe  she  is  grown  handsomer,"  said 
Louise.  "  You  were,  and  are  still  the  rose  of 
the  family,  Eva ;  yoa  look  quite  young,  and  are 
grown  sloqt.  I,  ibr  my  part,  cannot  boast  of 
that ;  bat  bow  can  anybody  grow  stoat  when 
they  have  eight  children  to  work  for  I  Do  yon 
know  sisters,  that  in  the  last  week  before  I  left 
Stockholm,  I  cot  oat  ahimdred  and  six  shirts! 
I  hope  I  can  meet  with  a  good  seamstress  here 
at  home ;  look  at  my  finger,  it  is  quite  hard  and 
'homy  wit^i  sewing.  God  bless  the  children! 
one  has  one's  trouble  with  them.  But  tell  me 
how  is  it  with  our  mother  1  They  have  always 
been  writing  to  me  that  she  was  better — and  yet 
I  fipd  her  terril>iy  gone  oflf;  it  really  grieves  me 
to  see  her.    What  does  Mr.  Munter  say  1" 

"Oh,"  replied  Gabrieie  warmly,  "he  says 
that  she  will  recover.  There  is  really  no  dan- 
ger ;  she  improves  eveiy  day." 

Eva  did  not  look  so  oopeinl  as  Gabrieie,  and 
her  eyes  were  filled  witn  tears  as  she  said, 
"When,  autumn  and  winter  are  only  over,  1 
hope  that  the  spring—— 

"  And  do  vou  know,"  interrupted  Louise  with 
animation,  ''what  I  have  been  thinking  of  1  In 
the  spring  she  shall  come  to  us  and  tiy  the  milk 
cure ;  she  shall  occupy  this  room,  with  the  view 
towards  the  beautiful  Dirch  grove,  and  shall  en- 
joy the  country  air,  and  ul  the  good  things 
which  the  country  anords,  and  wbiui  I  can  od- 
tain  for  her— certainly  this  will  do  her  good. 
Don't  yon  thiuk  that  she  will  then  recover  1 
Don't  you  think  that  it  is  a  bright  idea  of  mine  1" 

The  sisters  thought  that  really  it  was  bright, 
and  Louise  continued: 

"  Now  I  must  show  von  what  I  have  broaght 
for  her.  Do  you  see  toese  two  damask  break- 
fast cloths,  and  these  six  breakihst  na|^ns  1— 
all  spun  in  the  house.  I  have  bad  merely  to  ' 
pay  lur  the  weaving.  Now,  how  do  they  please 
your 

"  O  excellently  I  excellently  I"  said  one  sister. 

••  How  very  handsome !  How  welcome  ther 
will  be!"  said  the  other. 

"  And  yoa  mast  see  what  I  have  bought  for 
my  Cither— ah,  Jacob!  has  it  in  his  carpet-bag- 
one  thing  lies  here  and  another  there — bat  yoa 
will  see  it,  jroa  will  see  it" 

"What  an  inundation  of  things T  said  Ga- 
brieie, laughing.  "  One  can  see,  nowever,  that 
there  is  no  shormesa  of  money." 


'  Aboat  ton  •hiUias*  EatH«1>.  Bat  Ihm  In  ■hJIHap  if 
■raorr  h»n  •  nrr  lUlamt  uMMUt  ti  nia*  ia 
Mdb«laaL-M.H. 
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"fHank  God !"  said  Lonise,  "all  is  comfort- 
rnble  in  thai  respect,  though  you  may  very  well 
beliere  that  it  was  difficult  enough  at  fii^t;  but 
ve  began  by  legujatiag  the  mouihs  accurding  lu 
the  dubes.  Ever  since  I  married  I  have  had 
the  management  of  the  money.  I  am  my  hus- 
band's treasurer;  be  gives  over  to  me  whatever 
eomes  in,  and  he  receives  from  me  what  he 
wants,  and  in  this  way  all  has  gone  right.  Thank 
God,  when  people  lore  one  another  all  does  go 
right!  I  am  happier  than  I  deserve  to  be,  with 
such  a  good,  excellent  husband,  and  such  well- 
disposed  children,  ir  our  little  girl,  oar  little 
Ijooise,  had  but  lived  I  Ah,  it  was  a  happiness 
when  she  was  bom,  aCler  the  eight  boys ;  and 
then  for  two  years  she  was  our  greatest  delight. 
Jacobi  almost  worshipped  her;  be  would  sit  for 
whole  hours  beside  her  cradle, and  was  perfectly 
happy  if  he  ou\y  had  her  on  his  knee.  But  she 
was  inexpressibly  amiable — so  good,  so  clever, 
so  quiet,  an  actual  little  angel  I  Ah!  it  was 
hard  to  lose  her.  Jacobi  grieved  as  I  have 
never  seen  a  man  grieve;  but  his  happy  tem- 
perament and  his  piety  came  to  bis  help.  She 
nas  now  been  dead  above  a  year.  Ah !  never 
aball  I  forget  my  little  girl  I" 

Louise's  tears  flowed  abundantly;  the  sisters 
could  not  help  weeping  with  ber.  But  Louise 
soon  collected  herself  Again,  and  said,  while  she 
wiped  ber  eyes.  "  tfaw  we  have  also  anxiety 
with  little  David's  ankles :  but  there  Is  no  per- 
fect happiness  in  this  world,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  expect  it.  Pardon  me  that  I  ha  e  trou- 
bled you;  and  now  let  lis  speak  of  somi.'thing 
else,  while  I  get  tqy  things  a  little  in  order. 
Tell  me  something  about  oar  acquaintance — . 
aunt  Evelina  is  well  1" 

"Yes.  and  sits  as  grandmother  of  five  nephews 
at  Axelholm,  beloved  and  honoured  by  all.  It 
is  a  very  sweat  family  that  she  sees  about  ber, 
and  she  has  the  happiest  old  atR." 

"That  is  pleasant  to  hear.  Bat  she  really  de- 
Mrved  to  be  loved  and  bonoiued.  Is  her  Karie 
also  married  1" 

"  Ah,  no !  Karie  is  dead  I  and  tbli  has  been 
her  greatest  sorrow;  they  were  so  happy  to- 
toigetLer." 

"  Ah,  tboa  Heaven  I  Is  she  dead  T  Ab,  yes, 
BOW  1  remember  yoa  wrote  to  me  that  she  was 
4ead — Look  at  this  dress,  sisters — a  present  from 
my  dear  husband;  is  it  not  handsome  1  and  then 
yiite  modem.  Yes,  yes,  dear  Qabriele,  yon  need 
not  make  such  an  ambiguous  face;  it  is  very 
handsome,  and  quite  in  tne  fashion,  that  I  can 
assure  you.  But,  i  j>rnpoi,  how  is  the  Court- 
Preacher  1  Exists  still  in  a  new  form,  does  iti 
ITow  that  is^oodl  III  put  it  on  this  aflerooon 
on  purpose  to  horrify  Jacobi,  and  tell  him  thai 
lur  the  future  I  intend  to  wear  it  in  honour  of 
his  nomination  to  (he  office  of  coart-preacher." 

All  laughed. 

"  But  tell  me,"  continued  Louise,  "  how  will 
oar  '  great  astoniiahment '  go  tn  1  how  have  you 
arranged  it!" 

"  In  this  manner,"  retnroed  one  of  the  sisters. 
""We  shall  all  meet  for  a  great  coffee-drinking 
in  the  garden,  and  during  this  we  shall  lead  the 
conversation  m  a  natural  .sort  of  way  to  the  piece 
of  ground  oo  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  and  then 
peep  through  the  cracks  in  it,  and  then  express 
that  usual  wish  that  this  fence  might  come  down. 
And  then,  at  this  signal,  your  eight  boys,  Louise, 
ape  to  fall  on  the  fence  and 

"  How  can  yon  think,"  said  Louise—"  to  b^ 
snre  my  bojrs  are  nimble '  and  strong,  but  it 
would  require  the  power  of  Berserkers 


"Don%  be  alaiined,"  answered  the  si*iai» 
langhiog,  "  the  Cenee  is  sawn  underneath,  and 
sunds  only  so  firm  that  a  few  pushes  will  pro- 
dui-e  the  elfect — the  thing  is  not  diffieull.  Be- 
sides, we'll  all  run  to  the  attack,  if  it  be  need- 
ful." 

"  O  heaven  help  ns  I  if  it  be  only  so,  my  yonas 
ones  will  soon  manage  the  businesB-^aBd  i  prv> 
post  I  have  a  few  bottles  of  select  white  suga^ 
beer*  with  me,  which  would  certainly  plea«e  my 
lather,  and  which  will  be  exactly  the  light  thing 
if  we — as  is  eastomary  on  such  ocoasions,  hava 
to  drink  healths." 

During  this  con  versadon  little  Alfiad  had  gona 
round  ineSectually  odferiog  two  kisses,  and  waa 
just  on  the  point  of  growing  angry  because  his 
wares  found  no  demand,  when  alt  at  once,  sum- 
moning resolution,  he  threw  bis  arms  rotind 
Gabriele's  neck,  and  exolaiined;  "Now  I  sea 
really  and  thoroughly,  that  annt  ^afariele  haa 
need  of  a  kiss  I"  And  it  was  itot  aunt  Gab 
riele's  fault  if  the  dear  ehild  was  n<it'con»^ttce4 
bow  wholly  indispensable  bis  gift  was. 

But  Louise  still  tamed  ever  her  thtega.— 
"  Here,"  said  she,  "  I  have  a  waistcoat  tut 
Bergstrdm,  and  here  a  n«ck-kerchiaf  tat  Vila, 
as  well  as  this  little  brash  with  which  to  dua^ 
mirrors  and  tables.  Is  it  not  soperb  1  And  sea. 
a  little  pair  of  bellows,  attd  these  triflaa  fm 
Brigitta.^' 

"  Now  the  old  woman,"  said  the  sisters,  "will 
be  happy  I  She  is  nowand  thenoatofhamotuv 
but  a  ItaM  of  coffee,  and  some  little  preseitt, 
reconcile  her  with  all  the  woiM;  and  to-d^ 
she  will  get  both.' 

"And  see,"  continued  Lodise,  "how  capitil- 
ly  these  bellows  blow :  they  can  make  the  wtf 
worst  wood  bum— see  how  the  dust  Sles  I" 

"  Uh !  one  can  be  blown  away  oneself;"  said 
Gabriele  laughing. 

While  the  sisters  were  stiU  tMcnpied  With 
cleaning  and  dusting,  and  Lonise  was  admirini^ 
her  ovm  discoveries,  the  Judge  came  in,  hai>p^ 
and  warm. 

"  What  a  deal  of  biuiness  is  going  forward  f 
exclaimed  be  laughing.  "I  must  eongrunlai* 
you,"  said  he, "  Louise,  your  boys  please  ate  eik> 
tirely.  They  are  animated  boys,  with  inielleet» 
all  alive— but  at  the  same  time,  obedient  and 
polite.  Little  David  is  a  regular  hair4Talin» 
and  a  magnificent  lad — witat  a  pity  it  Is-tbatha 
will  be  lame." 

Louise  crimsoned  flrrm  heart-felt  joy  over  the- 
praise  of  her  boys,  and  answered  quickly  to  the- 
lamentation  over  the  Utile  David,  "You  should 
hear  father,  what  a  talent  he  has  for  the  violcA- 
cello;  he  will  be  a  second  Gehrman." 

"  Nay,  that  is  good,"  returned  the  iudge, 
"such  a  talent  as  that  is  worth  his  two  feet. 
But  1  have  hardly  bad  time  to  notiee  you  prop- 
erly yet,  Louise.  Heavens  I  its  glorioas  that 
you  are  come  again  into  onr  neighbourhood; 
now  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  see  you  every  dart 
and  you  can  also  enjoy  here  the  fresh  air  of  the 
country.  Yon  have  got  thin,  but  I  really  think 
yon  have  grown  I" 

Louise  said  laughingly,  that  die  tioM  fortkat        \ 
was  over  with  her. 

The  sisters  also,  among  tftemstolvee,  made 
their  observations  on  Lonise.  They  were  rejoi- 
ced to  see  her,  among  all  her  things,  so  exactly 
herself  again. 

Handsomer  she  certainly  had  not  become*- 

•  *.<»rt  of •ffisrvMQiiif  b««r,  rawnblinf  oai  mnorfia 
(U  beer ;  iweet  and  Utter  at  toe  Mme  tin*.— M.  B. 
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taK  people  eamiei  grtm  handsomer  to  alleter- 
aity.  ahc  looked  well  and  she  looked  good,  had 
no  moie  of  the  cathedrai  about  her ;  sm  was  an 
-«EceUent  Provost's  lady. 

We  place  ourselves  now  in  Sara's  chamber. 

'When  a  beloved  and  gnUlless  child  retams, 
«AersufieriDgs  overcome,  to  the  bosom  of  patents 
into  a  belovM  home,  who  can  describe  the  sweet 
delight  of  its  sitaation  1  The  pure  enjoy  men  t  of 
all  the  charms  of  home;  the  tenderness  of  the 
£unily ;  the  resigning  themselves  to  the  heaven- 
ly feeling  of  being  again  at  home  T    Bat  the 


«"^- 


ft  havie  seen  a  pictnre  of  the  prodigal  sen 
which  we  shall  never  forget  I  It  is  the  moment 
-^f  reconciliation ;  the  father  opens  his  arms  to 
the  son ;  the  son  falls  into  tbeiA  and  hides  bis 
ihce.  Deep  compunction  of  the  heart  bows  down 
his  head,  and  over  his  pale  cheek — the  only  part 
of  his  Connteoance  which  is  visible,  runs  a  tear 
— a  tear  of  penitence  and  pain,  which  says  every- 
thing. The  golden  ring  may  be  placed  upon  his 
hand :  the  fatted  calf  may  be  killed  and  served 
Up  before  him— Jle  cannot  Ifeel  gay  or  happy — 
eiabiueriDg  tears  goA  forth  from  the  fountains 
ofmemoiy. 

Thus  was  It  with  Sara,  and  exactly  to  that  de- 
-gree  in  which  her  heart  was  really  pnrified  and 
ennobled.  Asshe  woke  out  of  a  refreshing  sleep 
in  her  new  home,  and  saw  near  her,  her  child 
'  aleeiitog  on  the  soft  snow-white  bed ;  as  she  saw 
all,  by  the  8treamins>-in  light  of  the  moreing  sim 
M  festally  pure  and  fresh;  as  she  saw  bow  the 
'flUtUol  memory  of  afleotion  had  treasmed  np  all 
lier  Tontlifiil  predilections ;  as  she  saw  her  faroar- 
ite  ibwers,  tbe  asters,  standing  upon  the  stove, 
in  an  aiaba^terrase ;  and  as  she  thought  how  all 
this  had  beoi— rand  how  it  now  was — she  wept 
bitterly. 

Petica,  who  was  reading  in  the  window  of 
Sani'a  room  waiting  for  her  awaking,  stood  now 
with  cordial  and  consoling  words  near  her  bed. 

"  Oh,  Petrea  I"  said  Sara,  taking  her  hand  and 
«res.<ing  it  to  her  breast,  "  letme  speak  with  yotL 
My  heart  is  full.  I  teel  as  if  I  eotOd  tell  yon  all, 
4nd  yoB  would  aoderstaod  me.  I  did  not  come 
here  of  my  own  will— your  father  brought  me. 
He  did  not  ask  me— be  took  me  like  a  child, 
.«nd  I  obeyed  like  a  cbUd.  I  was  weak:  I 
'thought  soon  to  die ;  but  this  night  tuder  this 
roof  nas  given  me  strength.  I  feel  now  that  I 
shall  live.  Listen  to  me,  Petrea,  and  stand  by 
me,  for  as  soon  as  my  feet  will  cariy  me  I  must 
at  away  from  here.  I  will  not  be  a  burden  to 
thi^ bouse.  Stained  and  despised  by  the  world, 
as  I  am, .  I  will  not  pollute  this  saocraaiy  I 
Alreadv  have  I  read  aversion  towards  me  in 
Ctebriele's  look.  Oh,  my  abode  here  would  be 
«  pain  to  myself  I  Might  my  innocent  little  one 
oikly  remain  in  this  blessed  house.  I  must  away 
from  here!  These  charms  of  life;  this  abun- 
dance, they  are  not  for  Ae— they  would  w^e 
anguish  in  my  soul!  Poverty  and  labour  be- 
•eem  mef  I  will  away  hence.  I  must!— but  I 
■«Kll  trouble  nobody :  I  wiH  not  appear  nngrate- 
fcl.  Help  me,  Petrea — think  for  me;  iniat  I 
•iMmld  do  and  where  I  sboald  go?" 

"f  have  abvady  Chongbt,"  replied  Petrae. 

-Ham  you?"  said  Sara,  joyfully  surpriaed, 
Md  fixed  ufpoit  her  searching  her  large  eyes. 

"  Corte  uid  diflde  my  solitude,"  continued 
Feii«a,  In  a  cordial  vtrice.  "  Yon  know  that  I, 
■MMmagjk  in  tbe  heose  of  my  parents,  yet  live 
*»  mvaelf  aloae,  and  bare  the  moat  perfect 
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fireedom.  Next  to  ray  rooiB  la  mother,  a  mrj 
aimple  but  qtiiet  room,  which  might  be  exactly 
according  to  your  wishes.  Come  and  dweU 
there.  There  you  can  live  perfectly  aa  you 
please ;  be  atone,  or  see  only  me,  tUl  the  quiet 
influence  of  calm  days  draw  you  into  the  inno- 
eent  life  of  the  family  circle." 

<■  Ah,  Petrea,"  returned  Sara,  "  you  are  good, 
bnt  you  cannot  approach  a  person  of  ill-repott, 
and  you  do  not  know— 

"  Huah,  hush,"  interrupted  Petrea ;  "  I  kn»w 
▼eiy  wen,  because  I  see  and  hear  yon  again 
Oh,  Sara,  who  am  I  that  I  should  torn  away 
from  you  1  God  seee  into  the  heart,  and  he 
knows  how  weak  and  ening  mine  te,  even  if 
my  ontward  life  remain  pore,  and  if  otoenm- 
stances  and  that  which  surrounds  ine  hwve  pro- 
tected me,  and  have  caaae|d  my  oondnet  to  be 
Uameiees.  But  I  know  royaelf,  and  I  hare  no 
more  earnest  prayer  to  God  thain  that :  '  For- 
give me  my  treaposaee.'  May  I  net  pray  by 
your  side  1'   Cannot  we  tread  togailier  ttw  path 


which  lies  before  us  1  Both  of  us  hare 
into  many  depths  of  Hfe ;  both  of  us  now  look 
np  humMy  to  the  eheerfU  heaven.  Give  me 
your  hand ;  yon  were  always  dear  to  me,  and 
now,  even  ae  in  the  yeare  of  childhood  do  I  feel 
drawn  to  you.  Ijet  us  go,  let  us  try  together 
the  pttth  of  life.  My  heart  longs  after  you;  and 
does  not  yours  say  to  you  that  we  are  fit  ftr 
one  another,  and  that  we  can  be  ivpfj  to- 
gether 1" 

•■  Should  I  be«  bmdea  to  yeul"  said  San : 
"  were  I  but  stronger,  I  would  wait  upon  you  ; 
could  I  only  win  my  bread  by  my  bands,  as  in 
tJw  latter  years  I  have  done ;  but  now — " 

"  Now  give  yours^  np  to  me  blindly,"  said 
Petrae.  "  I  have  enough  for  «a  both.  In  a 
while,  when  we  are  stronger,  we  will  help  one 
another."' 

"  Win  not  my  wasted  liffe— my  bitter  remem- 
brances make  my  temper  glnmny  aad  me  a  bur- 
den t"  asked  Sara,  "  and  do  not  dark  spirita 
master  those  who  have  been  eo  long  in  their 
power  V 

"Penltenoe,"  said  Pefrea,  "is  a  ^dess— 
she  protects  the  erring.  '  And  if  a  heathen  can 
say  this,  how  much  more  a  Christian !— O, 
Sara !  annihHathig  repentance  itselF— t  knew 
it — can  beoome  a  strength  for  him,  by  whieh'he 
can  ereet  himself  It  can  raise  up  te  new  lilb  ; 
it  can  arouse  a  wiH  which  can  conquer  all  tbiaga 
— it  has  raised  me  erect — it  Will  do  Am  same 
for  you  !  Ton  stand  now  in  middle  Hfe — a  long 
future  is  before  you — you  have  tm  aniiMe 
child';  have  friends ;  have  to  live  for  eternal 
life !  Lvre  for  these !  and  you  wi9  see  hew,  by 
degrees,  the  night  vanishes  ;  (he  day  ascends, 
ana  alt  arranges  itself  and  becomes  clear. 
Come,  and  let  us  two  unitedly  work  at  the  meat 
important  bosiness  of  life— improvement!" 

Sara,  at  these  words  raised  hereelf  in  the  bed, 
and  new  beams  were  kindled  in  her  ^es.  "  I 
wfll,"  said  she ;  "  Petrea,  an  angel  speaks 
throng  yon ;  your  words  strengthen  and  eabn 
n»  wonderfnlhf — [  will  begin  anew — 

Petrea  pressed  Sara  to  her  breast,  and  spoke 
warm  and  beartfielt  "  thanks,"  and  then  added 
softly,  "  and  now  be  a  good  chiM,  Sara ! — all 
weak  and  sick  people  are  ehiWten.  Now,  siA- 
mit,  calmly  and  resignedly,  to  be  treated  aad 
guided  like  such  a  one  ;  gladden  by  so  doiag, 
thooe  who  are  around  yon,  and  who  all  wish 
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Sn  wen !  We  cannot  think  Of  any  change  he- 
re you  are  considerably  better— it  would  trou- 
ble every  one." 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  the 
mother  looked  in  inquiringly ;  she  smiled  so  af- 
fectionately as  she  lockml  Sara  in  her  arms. 
Leonore  followed  her ;  but  as  she  saw  Sara's 
excited  state  of  mind,  she  went  quickly  back 
and  returned  with  a  plate  covered  with  all  kind 
of  good  things ;  and  now  cheerful  and  merry 
words  emulated  one  another  to  divert  the  again- 
found-one ;  old  modes  of  speech  were  again  re- 
Terted  to,  and  old  acquaintances  renewed. 

"  Do  yon  know  Madame  Folette  again  t  She 
has  been  lately  repaired.  Can  she  have  the 
honour  of  giving  you  a  cup  of  coffee  ?  There  is 
Toar  old  cup  with  the  stars ;  it  was  saved  with 
Madame  Folette  from  the  fire,  and  the  little  one 
here  with  the  rose-buds  is  allotted  to  our  little 
Elise.  Vou  roust  really  taste  these  rusks — they 
never  were  in  the  AJrk— Ibey  came  with  the 
UoshiDg  morning  oat  of  the  oven.  Our  '  little 
lady'  has  herself  selected  and  filled  the  basket 
with  the  very  best  for  you;  you  shall  see 
whether  theae  home-baked  would  not  please 
even  the  Assessor ;" — and  so  on. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Uttle  Elise  had  awoke, 
and  kmked  with  bright  blue  eyes  op  to  great 
Elise,  who  bent  down  to  her.  They  were  reaHy 
like  each  other,  as  often  daughter's  daughters 
and  grandmothers  are,  and  appeared  to  feel  re- 
lated already.  When  Sara  saw  her  child  in 
Elise's  arms,  teaia  of  pure  joy  filled  her  eyes 
for  the  first  time. 


I  do  not  know  whether  my  lady-readers  have 
nerves  to  stand  by,  while  "the  Berserkers" 
overthrow  the  garden-fence.  I  fancy  not ;  and 
therefore,  with  my  reader's  permission,  I  make 
»  Uttle  leap  over  the  great  event  of  the  day — 
the  throws-down  wooden  fence,  which  fell  so 
hastily  that  the  Berserkers  tbemaelvee  tumbled 
all  together  over  it, — and  go  into  the  new  piece 
of  land,  where  we  shall  find  the  family-party 
assembled,  setting  on  a  flower-decorated  moss- 
seat,  under  a  tall  birch  tree,  which  waved  over 
them  its  crown,  tinged  already  with  autumnal 
yellow.  The  Septembr  sun,  which  was  ap- 
Iiroaching  its  setting,  illuminated  the  group,  and 
gleamed  through  the  alders  on  the  brook,  which 
softly  murmuring  among  blue  creeks,  flowed 
round  the  new  piece  of  land,  and  at  once  beau- 
tified and  bounded  it. 

Tears  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the  famOy-fatber ; 
but  he  spoke  not.  To  see  himself  the  object 
of  80  much  love ;  the  thoughts  on  the  future ; 
on  his  favourite  plan ;  fatherly  joy  and  pride ; 
gratitude  towards  his  children— towards  Heav- 
en, all  united  themselves  to  fill  his  heart  with 
the  most  pleasurable  sensations  which  can  bless 
a  human  bosom. 

The  mother,  immediately  after  the  great  sur- 
prise, and  the  explosion  of  joy  which  followed 
it,  had  gone  into  the  bouse  with  Eva  and  Leon- 
ore.  Ajnong  those  who  remained  behind,  we 
see  the  friend  of  the  family  Jeremias  Munter, 
who  wore  on  the  occasion  the  grimmest  count- 
enance in  the  world ;  the  Baron  L.  who  was  no 
more  the  wild  extravagant  youth,  but  a  roan, 
and  beyond  this,  a  landed-proprietor,  whose 
grave  demeanour  was  beautified  by  a  certain 
agreeable  sobriety,  particularly  visible  when  he 


spoke  with  Gabriele,  at  wboae  feet  he  ww 
seated. 

Lonise  handed  about  white-sugar  beer,  which 
nobody  praised  more  highly  than  herself.  She 
found  that  it  had  something  unearthly  in  it, 
something  positively  exalting;  but  when  Ga- 
briele, immediately  after  she  had  drank  a  half 
glass,  gave  a  spring  upwards,  "  our  eldest"  h«- 
came  terrified,  for  such  a  strong  working  of  her 
eflbrvescing  white-beer  she  hml  by  no  means 
expected.  Nevertheless  she  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  the  eight,  who  cried  altogether, 
"Mother,  may  I  have  some  beer!"  "And  I 
toot"  "Audit"  "And  I  toot"  "And  It" 
"  And  It"  "  Send  a  deal  of  foam  for  m^,  mam- 
ma dear !" 

"  Nay,  nay,  nay,  dear  boys  !  people  must  not 
come  clamouring  and  storming  thus — you  don't 
see  that  I  or  the  father  do  so.  Solomon  must 
wait  to  the  very  last  now.  Patience  is  a  good' 
herb.  There,  you  have  it ;  now  drink,  but  don't 
wet  yourselves !" 

After  the  little  Jaoobis  had  all  enjpyed  the- 
foaming,  elevating  liquor,  they  became  possess- 
ed by  such  a  buoyadt  spirit  of  life,  that  Louise 
was  obliged  to  command  them  to  exhibit  their 
mighty  deeds  at  a  distance.  Hereupon  they 
swarmed  forth  on  journeys  of  discovery,  and 
began  to  tumble  bead  over  heels  round  the 
place.  David  hobbled  along  with  his  little 
crutch  over  stock  and  stone,  whilst  Jonathaa 
gathered  for  him  all  sorts  of  flowers,  and  pluck- 
ed the  bilberry  plants,  to  which  he  pointed  with 
his  finger — little  nosegays  were  then  made  out 
of  them,  with  which  they  overwh^ed  their 
aunts,  especially  Gabriele,  their  chosen  friend 
and  patron.  1^  serious  Adam,  the  ^dest  of 
the  eight,  a  boy  of  exceedingly  staid  demeanour, 
sat  quietly  by  the  side  of  his  grandfother,  and 
an>eared  to  oonsidnr  himself  one  of  the  dder- 
ly  people ;  the  little  Alfred  hopped  abont  hi» 
mother. 

The  Judge  looked  around  him  with  an  ani- 
mated countenance ;  he  planted  alleys  and 
hedges ;  set  down  benches  and  saw  them  filled 
with  happy  people,  and  communicated  his  plans 
to  Jacobi. 

Jeremias  observed  the  scene  with  a  bitter, 
melancholy,  and  to  him,  peculiar  smile.  As 
little  David  came  limping  up  to  him  with  the 
fragrant  wood- flowers,  he  exclaimed  suddenly, 
"  Why  not  rather  make  here  a  botanic  gardeik 
than  a  common  park  t  Flowers  are  indMd  tho 
only  pleasant  thing  here  in  the  world,  and  b«- 
cause  people  go  all  about  snuffing  with  the  nose, 
it  might  be  as  well  to  provide  them  with  some- 
thing  to  smell  at.  A  water-establishment  also 
could  be  united  with  it,  and  thus  something 
miserable  might  get  washed  away  from  the 
pitiable  wretches  here  in  this  world." 

Th«  Judge  seized  on  the  idea  with  joy.  "So 
we  will,"  said  he,  "  we  will  unite  pleasure  with 
profit.  This  undertaking  will  cost  more  than  a 
simple  public  pleasure  ground,  but  that  need  not 
prevent  it.  In  this  beautiful  time  of  peace,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  its  long  continaoce,  people 
may  take  works  in  hand,  and  bspe  to  complete 
them,  even  if  they  should  require  a  long  time." 

"And  such  works,"  said  Jacobi,  "operate 
enooblingly  on  life  in  time*  of  peace.  Peace 
requires  even  as  great  a  mass  of  power  as  war, 
but  against  anothiBr  kind  of  foe.    Every  ( 
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Ming  of  this  earthly  existenee,  ererything  which 
ex8lt»  the  mind  to  a  more  intellectual  life,  is  a 
bauery  directed  agaiiut  the  commoner  nature 
w  man,  and  is  a  serrioe  done  to  humanity  aad 
one's  native  land." 

"  Bah !''  cried  Jeremiaa,with  vexation,  "ho- 
manity  and  native  land!  You  have  always 
large  words  in  the  mouth — if  a  fence  Is  thrown 
down  aJiush  plaoted,  it  is  immediately  called  a 
benefit  for  one's  native  land.  Plant  your  fields 
and  throw  down  your  fences,  but  let  the  native 
land  rest  in  peace!  for  it  troubles  itself  just  as 
little  about  you,  as  you  about  it.  For  one's 
eountry  and  humanity ! — that  should  sound  very 
affecting— aU  mere  talk  I" 

"No,  now  you  are  in  fact  too  aeiyen,"  said 
the  Judge,  smiling  at  the  outbreak  of  his  friend : 
"and  I,  as  far  as  regards  myself,"  continued  he, 
gravely,  but  cheerfully,  "wish  that  a  clearer 
idea  of  one's  country  accompanied  every  step 
of  human  activity.  If  there  be  a  love  which  is 
■atnral  and  reasonable,  it  is  the  love  of  one's 
eoontry.  Have  I  not  to  thank  my  country  for 
everything  that  I  have  1  Are  they  nqt  its  laws, 
its  jnstitntions,  its  spiritual  life,  which  have  de- 
Teloped  t^  whole  being,  as  man  and  as  a  citizen  1 
And  are  tn^  not  the  deeds  of  my  fathers  which 
have  fashioned  these ;  which  have  given  them 
their  power  and  their  individual  life  1  In  fact, 
love  and  gratitude  towards  one's  parents,  is  no 
greater  duty  than  love  uid  gratitude  towards 
•ne's  native  land :  and  there  is  no  one,  be  he 
man  or  woman,  high  or  low,  but  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  relationships,  can  and  must  |»y 
this  holy  debt.  And  &is  is  exactly  the  signifi- 
eation  of  a  cjhristianly  bonstituted  state,  that 
every  one  shall  oceupy  with  his  pound  so  as  to 
benefit,  at  the  same  time,  bo^  the  individual 
and  the  community  at  large." 

"Thus,"  added  Petrea,  "do  the  raindrops 
swell  tiie  brook,  which  pours  its  water  into  the 
river,  and  may,  even  though  it  be  nameless, 
•ommunicate  benefit  in  its  course." 

"So  it  is,  my  dear  child,"  said  her  father, 
and  extended  to  her  his  hand. 

"It  is  a  gladdening  thought,"  said  Louise, 
with  tearful  eyes.  "Pay  attention,  Adam,  to 
what  grandfather  and  aunt  aay,  and  keep  it  in 
your  mind; — but  dont  open  your  mouth  so 
wide ;  a  whole  fiigate  could  sail  into  it." 

At  these  words  little  Alfred  began  to  taagfa 
so  shrilly  and  so  heartily  that  all  the  elderly 
fidks  irresistibly  bore  him  company.  Adam 
laughed  too ;  and  at  the  sound  of  this  peal  of 
hughter  came  bounding  forward  from  all  ends 
and  comers  SlMim  and  Seth,  Jacob  and  S<rfomon, 
Jonathan  and  David,  jost  as  a  flock  of  sparrows 
•omes  flying  down  over  a  haadflil  of  scattered 
com.  They  came  langhlng  becanse  they  heard 
laughter,  and  wished  to  be  present  at  the  enter- 
tainment 

In  the  mean  time  the  son  had  set,  and  the 
eo(ri  kobolds  of  evening  began  to  wander  over 
the  (Mace,  ai  the  family,  amid  the  most  oheer- 
flil  talk,  arose  in  order  to  return  to  the  house. 
As  they  went  into  the  city  the  ball  on  St. 
Mary's  church  glimmered  like  fire  in  the  last 
beams  of  the  sun,  and  the  moon  ascended  like 
a  pale  but  gentle  countenance  over  the  roof  of 
their  house.  There  was  a  something  in  this 
appearance  which  made  a  sorrowful  impression 
M  Gabride.    The  star  of  the  church  tower 


glittered  oyer  the  grave  of  her  brother,  and  th» 
uiok  of  the  moon  made  her  involuntarily  think 
on  the  pale,  mild  countenance  of  her  mother. 
For  the  rest,  the  evening  was  so  lovely,  the 
blackbird  sang  among  the  alders  by  the  brook, 
and  the  heaven  lay  .dear  and  brightly  blift  over 
the  earth,  whilst  the  wind  and  every  disturbing 
sound  became  more  and  more  hushed. 

Gabriele  walked  on,  full  ^of  thought,  and  did 
not  observe  that  Baron  L.  had  approached  her ; 
they  were  almost  walking  together  as  be  said, 
"I  am  v^  glad;  it  was  very  pleasant  to  me  to 
see  you  all  again  so  happy !" 

"Ah,  yes,"  answered  Gabriele,  "now  wa 
can  all  be  together  again.  It  is  a  great  happt 
ness  that  Louise  and  her  family  are  come  here." 
"Perhaps,"  continued  the  Baron,  "perhaps 
it  might  be  audacity  to  disturb  such  a  happily 
united  life,  and  to  wish  to  separate  a  daughter 
and  sister  fix>m  such  a  family— but  if  the  tio- 

est 

"  Ah  *"  hastily  intermpted  Gabriele,  "  dont 
speak  of  disturbing  anything,  of  changing  any- 
thing— every  thing  is  so  gooil  as  it  now  is !" 
He  was  silent,  with  an  expression  of  sorrovr. 
"  Let  us  an  be  happy  together,"  said  Gabri' 
ele,  bashfully  and  cordially;  "yon  will  stop 
some  time  with  us.  It  is  so  channing  to  havo 
friends  and  sisters — this  united  life  is  so  agree- 
able with  them." 

The  Baron's  ooontenance  brightened.  Vt 
seized  Gabriele's  hand,  and  would  have  s.  t 
something,  but  she  hastened  from  him  to  h>\ 
father,  whose  arm  she  took. 

Jacobi  conducted  Petrea ;  they  were  cheerJfU 
and  confidential  together,  as  happy  brother  and 
sister.  She  spoke  of  him,  of  her  pesent  hap> 
piness,  and  of  the  hope  which  made  Qp  her  ra* 
tnre.  He  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  it,  and 
spoke  with  her  of  his  plans ;  of  his  domeatiq 
happiness ;  and  with  especial  rapture  of  hia 
boys ;  of  their  obedience  to  the  sli^test  word 
of  their  parents :  of  their  mutual  affection  to 
each  other — and  see — all  this  was  Louise's 
work !  And  Louise's  praise  was  'sung  forth  in 
a  harmonious  duet — ever  a  sweet  scent  for 
"  onr  eldest,"  who  appeared  however  to  listen 
to  no  one  but  her  father. 

They  soon  iea<^ed  home.  The  mother  stood 
with  the  silver  ladle  in  her  hand,  and  the  most 
flwDdly  smile  on  her  lips,  in.  the  library,  befora 
a  large  steaming  bowl  of  punch,  and  with  look 
and  voice  bade  the  entering  party  welcome. 

"  My  dear  Eltse,"  said  the  Judge  embraoinf- 
her,  "you  are  become  twenty  years  younger." 
"Happiness  makes  one  young,"  answered 
she,  looking  on  him  afibctionately. 
People  seated  themselves. 
"  Don't  make,  so  much  noise  children !"  said 
Louise  to  her  eight,  seating  herself  with  tb» 
little  Elise  on  her  knees ;  "  can't  you  seat  your- 
selves without  so  much  noise  and  bustle." 

Jeremias  Munter  had  placed  himself  in  a  cor- 
ner, and  was  quiet,  and  seemed  depressed. 

Stillness  pervaded  the  assembly ;  the  glasses 
were  filled,  and  the  skal  began. 

No.  1,  which  the  Judge  proposed,  was  "for 
the  M  friend,  Jeremias  Munter,  on  this  last 
evening  which  he  spends  with  us  as  c>u  towns- 
man— and  may  blessings  follow  binrta  bis  new 
home  I"  which  was  dnmk  with  the  war«M# 
evidences  of  affection,  and  with  tearful  eye*. 
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Mo.  3.  whicfh  Jaeobi  ujtote  eloquently,  wu, 
"  bm  the  Parents  ;  for  their  happiness  and  well- 
ing," said  he  with  emotion,  "  through  which 
I,  and  80  many  others  as  well  as  I,  will  be 
bleassd!" 

No.  3,  was  drank  to  the  prosperity  of  the  new 
'^tor's  family. 

No.  i,  for  the  new  parebaaed  land. 

Na  6,  for  the  old— OTor-new  Home. 

No.  •,  was  "  the  health  of  all  good  chfldren !" 
The  eight  seemed  as  If  they  <wald  not  letum 
ihanks  enough. 

Before  long,  the  voice  of  Mother  Louise  was 
heard  saying,  "Nay,  nay,  children,  you  must 
■ot  drink  a  oiop  more !  What  do  yoa  say,  my 
little  David  1  A  tbee-and-tbou  toast  with  Mr. 
Mooter  t  No  thank  yon  greatly,  my  dear  fel- 
low, yoa  ean  propose  that  another  time !  Too 
Itvre  dniiik  to-day  toasts  enough — more  perhaps 
than  your  little  beads  ean  carry.'*' 

"  I  beg  fiir  the  boys,"  said  the  Assessor  in  his 
•tost  £ciendly  voice,  ."I  will  propose  a  ska],  and 
they  most  drink  it  with  me.  Fill,  yet  once 
•ore,  the  ^aasesl— I  propose  askal  for  peace ! 
.peace  in  our  ooontry,  and  peace  in  our  homes ! 
A  skat  tot  love  and  Imowledge,  which  alone  can 
nake  peace  a  blessing !  A  skal,  in  one  word, 
£w — Peace  upon  Earth !" 

"  Amen !  amen !"  cried  Jacob!,  drank  off  his 
ifass  and  threw  it  behind  him.  Louise  looked 
«t  her  mother  somewhat  astonished,  but  the 
mother  followed  Jacohi's  example ;  sbe  too  was 
carried  away. 

"  All  glanes  to  the  groond  after  this  skal !" 
•eried  the  Judge,  and  sent  his,  cover  and  all, 
smashing  on  the  floor.  VHth  an  indescribable 
ptoasore  the  little  Jaoobis  threw  their  glasses 
up,  and  endeavoured  te  make  the  skal  Air  Peace 
«■  noisy  and  tumaltooos  as  possible. 


«•  have  seen  the  mother  softly  stMl  away.  We 
«ae  her  go  into  the  boudoir,  where,  reposing  in 


comfortable  qniet  elw  mtitm  the  fellwikig  Htm 
to  her  friend  and  sister. 

"I  have  left  them  now  te  a  few anhmtee,  bt 
order  to  rest,  and  te'say  a  fbw  words  to  you,  my 
Cecilia.  Here  it  is  good  and  qniet,  and  jeyfal 
voices — truly  festival  voices,  echo  to  me  here. 
The  heart  of  my  Emit  eajoye  the  highest  plea> 
sure,  for  he  sees  all  his  chUdrea  happy  aroood 
him.  And  the  children — CeoiHa,  he  has  reason 
to  be  joyfiil  -over  them  and  proud ;  they  stand 
all  aroiind  him,  good  and  excellent  human  be- 
ings; they  thank  him  that  eriateuce  has  beea 
given  to  them,  and  that  they  have  learned  its 
worth ;  they  are  satisfied  wttk  their  hx.  Tin 
lost,  and  again-found-one  has  oome  home,  in  or- 
der to  begin  a  new  life,  and  her  charming  child 
is  quite  established  on  the  knees  of  the  graad- 
fether. 

"  I  hear  Oabriele's  goiter  aoeompanled  bjr« 
song.  I  fency  now  th^  dance.  Louise's  eight 
boys  make  the  floor  abake.  Jaeobi's  voice  is 
heard  above  all.  The  good,  ever-young  nnw! 
I  also  should  be  joyful,  for  ail  in  my  hone*  Is 
peaceful  and  well-arranged.  And  I  am  ae ;  tOf 
heart  is  iuU  of  thankfulness,  b«t  tty  body  la 
weMT — very  weary. 

"  The  fir  trees  on  the  grave  w«w  and  bedcoa 
me.  I  see  their  tope  saluting  me  in  the  dear 
moonlight,  and  potiiting  upwards.  Dost  thea 
beckon  me,  my  son!  Dost  then'  call  me  to 
come  home  to  theel  My  flnt4iom,  my  soiA> 
mer-child !  LA  me  whisper  to  thee  that  this  ia 
my  secret  wish.  The  earth  was  ftiendly  towards 
me ;  friendly  was  my  home ;  when  tboa  wast 
gone,  my  favourite!  I  began  to  follow.  Per- 
haps the  day  of  my  departure  ts  ai  hand.  I  feet 
in  myself  as  if  I  were  able  to  go  to  net  And 
mi^t  a  really  bright  and  beaatifU  moment  be 
enjoyed  by  me  before  my  last  sleep,  I  woald  yet 
ifnee  more  press  my  husband's  hand  to  my  lips, 
look  arouna  me  on  earth  with  a  bleesing,  and 
upwards  towards  heaven  whh  gratitede,  and 
say  as  now,  out  of  the  depths  of  my  heart, 
<  Thank  Ood  for  the  home  here,  and  for  the 
home  there !' " 
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PELHAM ;  or.  the  Adrentnres  of  a  Genttewan. 

^  Sir  B.  L.  Bnlwar.    Portrait.    PrioaMoaata. 
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PBEFACE  BT  THE  TRANSLATOR. 


CnunmiTAiicrs  render  it  necessary  for 
me  here  to  say,  that  the  success  of  the 
previous  translations  has  been  sufflcient  to 
warrant  me  in  proceeding  with  the  whole 
aeries  of  Miss  Bremer's  woriis ;  for  which 
purpose  I  have  been  for  some  time  in  per-' 
sonal  commtmication  with  her.  The  next 
translation  will  therefore  appear  in  due 
coarse. 

Not  the  least  singularity  attending  the 
publication  of  these  translations  is,  that 
six  years  ago,  a  most  accomplished  friend 
of  mine,  then  residing  in  Sweden,  sent  over 
to  London  a  translation  of  one  of  these 
works,  which  was  offered  bv  influential 
friends  to  the  principal  publishers,  but  not 
one  was  found  who  would  venture  on  the 
speculation.  Not  more  than  a  few  weeks 
before  the  decease  of  the  late  lamented 
John  Murray,  at  an  evening  party  he  con- 
gratulated me,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  on 
having  rendered  the  public  the  real  service 
of  introducing  these  works  to  it ;"  adding, 
"  Do  you  know  (as  1  happened  to)  that  six 
years  ago  one  of  them  was  offered  to  me 
and  others,  hut  we  did  not  venture  to  en- 
gHge  in  them,  and  I  do  not  believe  tliat  we 
should  any  of  us  have  ventured  nou  7  1 
congratulate  you  on  your. spirited  conduct 
and  knowledge  of  Uie  Knglish  taste,  in 
venturing  not  only  to  translate,  but  to  pub- 
lish." 

Under  these  circumstances — that  is,  that 
Miss  Bremer  was  both  quite  unknown  to 
the  Knglish  public  before  1  introduced  her, 
and  that  not  a  person  could  be  found  who 
dared  to  undertake  the  risk  of  publication, 
it  has  been — amusing  shall  1  call  it  1  that 
Bo  sooner  had  1  tamn  the  trial  and  em- 


bailced  a  considerable  capital  in  the  under- 
taking, than  various  persons  wrote,  even  to 
my  own  publishers,  to  take  the  business  of 
these  translations  out  of  my  bands !  VHiy 
do  not  numbers  of  that  large  class  who  live 
upon  other  people's  ideas  ever  think  of  in- 
cluding in  tlieir  prayers  a  petition  for  an 
idea  of  their  ovm — especially  as  so  many 
palpable  and  profitable  fields  still  lie  unoc- 
cupied 1  But  if  die  majority  of  this  class 
are  to  be  pitied  as  the  victims  of  pressing 
necessities,  what  shall  we  say  to  ladies  u 
fortune,  who,  out  of  sheer  idleness,  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  hunt  other  people's  literary 
hares  1 

Trusting  to  the  kind  and  honorable  feeU 
ing  of  the  public,  however,  I  shall  still  hope- 
to  escape  being  torn'  to  pieces  by  the  pack 
of  idea  hunters,  and  to  oe  allowed  time  to 
execute  such  a  complete  translation  of  Miss 
Bremer's  works  as  is  worthy  of  the  British 
public.  It  is  no  small  gratification  to  me 
to  receive,  in  a  recent  letter  from  the  ex- 
cellent authoress,  this  encouraging  testi- 
mony :  "  1  need  not  desire  a  better  trans- 
lator than  you  are,  for  your  language  is 
beautiful ;  lull  of  life  and  nmceti  when  It 
is  required,  and  of  strength  and  feeling 
when  these  should  be  expressed.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  the  German  translation : 
it  has  often  twisted  the  sense ;  and  I  fear 
that  the  many  errors  of  the  press  which 
are  found  in  the  Swedish  books  may  also 
have  embarrassed  you." 

It  is  my  intention  to  improve  any  future 
editions  of  these  translations  by  the  latest 
emendatioas  and  corrections  of  the  author 
M/kar  Hownr. 

Tb«  Omga,  Vtim  Oqpta,  Aafo*  t,  IMl. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  DAUGHTERS. 

PART  I. 


CHAPTER  L 

TIB  FIBIT  PBMBirriTIOII. 

ynOi  iMdiaf  throw  Bot  Urn.  tmf, 

■Tte  by  oar  mx  to  litU.  nowM ; 
Bm  wih  tlwa  rud— B.k.  then,  I  nrny, 

Lut  that  th.  disnar  ipciil  nnliMcUd. 
lit  tmb— a  •he-philoophn 

tmtfif*  not  mm'a  iharpMi  itlBfi ; 
jkad  ou  tello-lMtm,  I  *nr, 

U.  is  .w  bnodsu,  flona,  nd  tinfi. 

Madami  Linia»a. 

"  Am  my  dearest  Mamselle  RSnnqoist," 
■dded  the  neeident,  persaasiTely  and  imprea- 
sively,  laying  hU  band  on  my  ann,  "  remember 
particttlartj,  for  beayen'*  a^e,  no  miraoiea  of 
my  ^rla— no  miraclea !  I  will  not  hare  tbem 
brilliant  or  vain  ladies,  nor  learned,  prond,  aod 
pedantic  women ;  bat  simple,  reasonable  ore4- 
tnres,  good  wives  and  motbers — that  is  what  I 
will  bare  tbem  to  be !  Accomplishments  they 
may  have  for  their  own  amosement  and  that  of 
otbera ;  to  hear  virtnosos  I  would  much  rather 
CO  to  the  concert  and  pay  my  dollar.  As  to 
reading,  above  all  things,  let  them  read  no  more 
than  is  just  necessary  for  them  to  be  able  freely 
and  easily  to  converse  on  the  snbjecta  most 
enrrent  in  society.  All  reading  beyond  that, 
and  all  connoisseuTsbip,  are  disadvantageous 
to  a  woman,  and  snatch  her  from  the  sphere  in 
which  alone  she  can  gain  esteem  or  benefit  so- 
ciety. The  late  Frederika,"  continued  he,  while 
a  tear  rose  in  hia  eye,  "  my  late  wife,  held  aa  a 
]>rinciple  in  her  daughters'  education  to  concede 
something,  certainly,  to  the  capricious  taste  of 
the  tiroes  in  female  education ;  but,  on  the  other 
side,  never  to  efface  aught  of  the  original  form 
which  ahe  considered  as  appointed  by  the  Crea- 
tor for  the  existence  and  very  being  of  woman, 
and  that  consists"— and  the  President  laid  a 
strong  emphasis  on  every  word — "  in  quiet  do- 
mesticity, mildness,  order,  consideration  far 
others,  severity  toward  herself,  industry,  skil- 
futness,  and  the  power  of  being  agreeable  in 
Bucieiy  as  well  as  in  ihe  every-day  life  of  home. 
£very  kind  of  pomp  and  ostentation,  all  kinds 
of  display  before  any  species  of  public  (now, 
heaven  knows,  so  common  among  our  women), 
were  rejected  by  her ;  and  she  considered  that 
a  woman  could,  in  her  family  circle  ainne,  be 
happy  as  a  good  daughter,  and  tender  wife  and 
mother,  pleasing  to  her  Maker  and  tiaeful  to  her 
fellow-creatures !" 

To  all  Uiia  1  listened  with  a  sort  of  edifirn- 
tion.  I  thought  I  ought  to  make  some  remarks 
apon  it,  but  did  not  exactly  know  how. 

*'  Ceruinly,"  1  began,  bat  the  Pn;aident  in- 
tenuptedma 


"If  the  late  Frederika  had  llTed,"  aald  be, 
"her  dangbters  would  have  had  in  her  the  aa* 
leat  modd  on  which  to  faahion  themaelvet  to 
perfection,  bat  the  Almighty  determined  other* 
wise !  My  best  Mamselle,"  added  he,  with  as 
much  warmth  aa  seriousness  and  kindness,  "b« 
that  mother  to  them ;  impress  on  their  yonng 
souls  the  lessons  which  she  would  have  given 
them;  guide  them  according  to  the  excellent 
principles  which  were  hers,  and  in  which  I  ahall 
feel  it  alwaya  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  instruct 
yoa— -give  them  that  tenderness,  that  motherly 
care"— his  emotion  prevented  hia  continuing, 
and  he  ended  haatily  by  saying,  "  and  you  can- 
not demand  anything  which  will  be  beyond  their 
father's  gratitude !" 

I  replied  with  emotion,  and  with  all  the  eai^ 
neatness  I  felt  in  my  desire  to  be  useful. 

"  The  education  of  my  two  elder  danghters," 
continued  the  President,  "  is  nearly  completed. 
Edla  is  twenty;  Adelaide  seventeen.  They 
require  now  more  than  ever,  at  their  entrance 
into  the  worid,  a  guiding  friend.  My  two  little 
darlings,  on  the  other  band,  Nina  and  Mina.  re- 
quire to  be  taught  everything  from  the  ABO. 
They  are  all  to-day  gone  to  dine  at  my  aisteN 
in-\aw's,  but  I  expect  them  home  every  moment 
I  long  to  introduce  them  to  you." 

At  that  very  moment  a  carriage  stopped  at 
the  door,  and  we  aaw  the  young  ladies  alight. 
The  President  rang  hiutily  and  ordered  in  can- 
dles, and  it  was  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  curi- 
osity, interest,  and  anxiety  that.  I  awaited  the 
entrance  of  my  future  pupils. 

"  Is  she  here !  is  she  here  already !"  I  heard 
a  young,  sweet  voice  say  in  the  dinlng-roum, 
and  shortly  afterward  the  four  young  ladies  en- 
tered in  a  row,  preceded  by  a  footman  bearing 
lighta. 

The  first  waa  a  tali,  thin  figure,  with  a  re> 
markably  plain  countenance,  and  stiff  and  un> 
pleasing  demeanor,  she  curtseyed  coldly  and 
reservedly,  and  was  presented  by  her  father  as 
"  Edla."  "  Adelaide"  was  then  named,  and  a 
young,  lovely  creature  approached  me,  and, 
beaming  with  amiles,  blushingly  embraced  me. 
I  thought  I  bad  never  aeen  anything  more  be- 
wilching. 

'  'thickens!  chickens!  my  little  chickens, 
Nina  aim  Mina !"  now  exclaimed  the  President, 
ami  IHla  in  bis  arms  two  of  the  sweetest  little 
beings  In  the  world.  Light-haired,  hlue-cyed, 
resgr-ltpped,  delicately  formed  were  they ;  and 
so  like  each  other,  that  in  the  beginning  I  could 
not  possibly  distinguish  them.  1  was  enchant- 
ed with  these  lovely  little  children,  and  desired 
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nothing  more  than  to  make  acquaintaoce  with 
them.  The  President  did  all  that  he  cuuld  to 
bring  this  about,  but  the/  clusg  graved  and 
•byly  to  their  sisters^  till  I  hit  upoa  making  cer- 
tain long-legged,  stiff-armed  figures,  which  I  cut 
out  of  cards,  mediators  between  us.  At  sight 
of  these  the  little  ones  began,  as  it  were,  to 
thaw,  and  presently  I  was  covered  with  their 
carts,  their  dulls,  ead  their  eaaUes,  as  well  as 
being  infurraed,  in  confidence,  that  they  thought 
my  nose  was  very  large. 

In  the  mean  time  I  paid  attention  to  the  Pres- 
ident, who  was  confined  wjih  his  two  eldest 
daughters.  Adelaide  related  to  her  lather  the 
events  of  the  day — the  dinner  cotnpany  and  the 
dishes.  £dla  added  a  remark  or  two,  and  even 
■ometiflies  upon  her  siftter^  words.  The  Pres- 
ident marvelied  much  at  the  mixture  of  "  chick- 
en and  cauliflower."  For  my  part,  I  could  not 
(BkB  my  eyes  from  Adelaide ;  she  struck  me  as 
indescribably  beautiful  and  pleasing.  Her  coun- 
tenance was  more  round  than  oval ;  the  fore- 
bead  high  and  finely  arched ;  the  nose  small 
and  exquisitely  formed,  while  a  pair  of  large 
blue  eyes  beamed  with  joy  and  good-hearth- 
neaa,  and  the  roses  of  health  tinged  both  her 
lips  and  cheeks.  Her  smile,  nay,  her  whole 
manner  was  such  as  we  ascribe  to  a  ohenib. 
She  was  of  middle  height;  her  figure  finely 
moulded  and  her  carriage  noble ;  her  neck,  her 
arms  and  bands,  dazzlmgiy  white,  and  of  the 
m6st  perfect  form.  Her  head,  which  was 
adorned  with  rich  chestnut-brown  hair,  she 
carried  a  little  thrown  back,  which  gave  her  an 
appearance  of  haughtinesa,  nay,  almost  of  arro- 
gance ;  nor  was  this  contradicted  by  her  man- 
ner, however  softened  that  might  be  by  an  ex- 
pression of  sincere  sweetness  and  good-will. 
Beside  this  brilliant  figure  her  sister  vhowed 
like  a  shadow,  and  I  suspected  that  it  was  her 
own  sense  of  this  which  made  her  so  gloomy. 

The  President  himself  was  of  a  noble  and  re- 
markaUe  appearance.  He  was  taD,  sotnewhat 
inclmed  to  corpulency,  and  aeemed  to  regard 
kis  exterior  as  of  great  impmtaiwe,  and,  as  I 
soon  observed,  was  no  litUe  enobanted  with  bis 
own  fine  hands,  which  be  wiUiagly  placed  «n- 
der  people's  observation.  In  parting  for  the 
night  h«  took  me  aside  and  said, "My  elder 
daughters  have  peculiarities  of  ebariHJter ;  they 
both  raqtiire  to  be  guided  with  otronmapeetion. 
Edla  bais  a  difficult  temper ;  she  gave  my  late 
wife  muoh  trouble,  and  does  the  same  by  me. 
But  we  wiU  hope  fitr  the  best.  Seriousness, 
great  seriousness,  and  great  consideration,  are 
MquisiM  wilb  h«r,  Mamaelle  Ranoqatot." 

"To^mnrow,"  omtinued  he,  "there is  a  ban 
and  sapper,  and  charades,  and  I  dont  know 
wfaat,  at  my  brother-in-law's,  ExoeUenee  G's. 
My  daughters  are  going,  and  I  hope,  Mamselle 
RAnnquist,  yoa  will  be  so  good  as  to  accom- 
pany them.  My  two  little  ones  are  to  represent 
angels  in  a  taktam  tmau ;  for  as  they  are  too 
young  to  receive  any  pernicious  eSects 
aach  an  exhibition,  I  yielded  to  the  pi 
treaties  of  my  siater>in  law.  And 
night,  my  best  Mamselle :  good-night, 

Adelake  sprang  swgmg  before  me' 
me  the  way  to  my  new  chamber, 
laife  and  commudious.  The  two  little  ones 
and  I  wera  to  oooOpy  the  same  room,  while 
tbuse  adjoining  vera  appropriated  to  Edla  and 
Adelaide. 


they  are  too  tt» 
BaectsAML  ur 
prei^l^^^wn 
i  i^^^^Bbi 

it,  ^^^^^^BO 

me^^^^^Pio 
,  whicTWWP  r« 


Before  we  went  to  bed,  Adelaide  made  ma 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  family  relatiun* 
ships.  She  tokl  me  with  a  coantenance  beam- 
ing with  joy,  about  her  baauiiAl  sister.  Count- 
ess Augusta  U.,  about  her  uncle  Excellence  U., 
and  at>out  the  morrow's  party.  Allerward  aha 
spoke  uf  her  mother,  and  of  her  death ;  of  huw 
she  had  long  looked  forward  to  it,  and  had  in 
consequenee  ailenily  ahd  serruwfUl^  affunged 
everything  within  her  house  and  A>r4ier  fcmily, 
and  how  good  and  patient  she  was ;  and  as  she 
tuld  all  this,  her  face  was  bathed  in  tears.  Edla 
stood  by  with  downcast  eyes ;  no  emotion  ex-  . 
hibiied  itself  in  her  countenance,  and  I  might 
have  believed  her  altogether  indiflerenl  had  I 
not  seen  that  the  light  trembled  in  her  hand. 

Finally,  Adelaide  erabrteed  her  little  sisters, 
who  drowsily  hung  around  her  neck,  and  then 
laying  my  pillow  sinouth  and  straight,  she  told 
me  to  sleep  well,  and  particularly  to  remember 
my  dreams.  Her  bewitching  image  aeieiiied  to 
smile  upon  me  even  in  sleep ;  but  when  I  awoke, 
I  thought  "  what  can  it  possibly  be  that  weighs 
so  on  that  poor  Edla's  soul !" 


CHAPTER  n. 

AKOKLIOA. 

I  soAKocLT  know  any  leeling  moi«  agreeahto 
than  that  which  I  experience  on  entering  an  el- 
egant and  welt-lighted  room,  filled,  but  ndt 
overfilled,  with  hamlsome  and  well-dressed  peo- 
ple. Yes,  indeed,  the  greater  the  elegance  and 
the  more  the  magnificence  the  better,  provided 
only  that  all  is  arranged  m  good  taste,  and  with- 
out any  appearance  of  either  tronble  or  display. 
I  experienced  this  feeling  in  a  high  degree  aa'  I 
entered  the  aplendid  saloon  of  bis  Exoellenoe  O. 
After  having  presented  me  to  the  host  and 
hostess,  the  Presklent  oondocted  ineto  a  hand- 
some woman,  who  was  in  oonversation  with  a 
gemlenwa  who  stood  beside  ber,  whom  tos 
named  as  "  My  ddugfater,  Connteas  Augusta  U."  ^ 

The  yonng  Countess — properly  the  Pneai- 
dent's  step-daughter — was  yet  in  deep  mooni- 
ing,  having,  as  I  was  told  by  ber,  lost  her  bua- 
baai  a  year  ago.  Sbe  saloted  me  politely,  bdt 
with  babghty  eondescension,  and  uur  oivUltMa 
were  aooo  at  an  end ;  and  then,  while  ate  wMk 
oecufried  in  conversing  with  some  one  who 
stood  near  ber,  I  took  the  oppottuni^  to  snr- 
vey  the  oompaoy.  In  the  first  plaoe,  my  e>f» 
sought  out  my  new  popils.  Adelaide  ww  avl^ 
rounded  with  people,  among  wbam  1  partinulap. 
ly  renwrked  a  young  man,  taili  fair,  raddy,  and 
bandaome,  who  moved  first  on  tbia  side  of  ber, 
and  tben  on  tke  other,  and  bad  all  the  appear- 
anew  of  a  person  in  love  who  wishes  to  makb 
himself  agreeable !  I  saw  with  aanie  disquiet 
Adelaide's  manner,  wbicb  seemed  to  me  dM 
free  from  coquetry ;  but,  after  all,  tliere  was  so 
DMch  real  joyousness  in  her  eyes,  so  macb  nat- 
ural animation  in  her  gestures,  that  I  refflainod 
neertain  whether  titwe  really  was  any  cauab 
T  my  fear*.  Edla  had  seated  herself  in  a 
lomer  of  the  room ;  she  spoke  to  no  one,  and 
o  one  spoke  to  her :  she  looked  gloomy  and 
reserved.  The  two  lovely  little  ones  were 
walking  about  hand  in  han(t  receiving  with 
gennine  childish  arrogance  the  universal  tnb> 
ate  of  flattery  and  caressess,  and'tttcadiag  M 
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«nch  aa  were  to  their  taste  their  graeioos  hand 
to  Iciaa. 

My  eyes  next  fen  on  the  gentleman  who 
had  been  speaking  with  Clountess  U.,  and  who 
was  now  in  conversation  with  Excellence  G. 
When  he  was  silent,  a  certain  unbending  sever- 
ity seemed  to  be  the  predominant  expression  of 
his  noble  eoantenance ;  but  when  he  spoke,  a 
light  and  life  seemed  diflhsed  over  it.  His  fig- 
ure was  tall,  and  displayed  both  firmness  and 
strength  ;  and  there  was  something  of  the  Ro- 
man General  in  his  bearing  and  demeanor.  His 
dress  was  that  of  a  civilian,  but  various  ribbons 
and  decorations  showed  that  he  was,  or  had 
been,  military.  I  could  not,  with  certainty,  de- 
termine whether  he  was  nearer  thirty  or  forty 
A  comparison  between  him  and  his  Excellence 
forced  itself  apon*mo  :  in  his  countenance  lay 
that  gravity  wliich  shows  that  the  thoughts  and 
the  will  are  directed  toward  a  fixed  and  deter- 
mined aim ;  in  that  of  his  Excellence,  on  the 
contrary,  the  gravity  which  is  often  assumed  to 
conceal  the  emptiness  of  thought  and  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  will. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sofa  sat,  vrith  the  look 
of  an  empress,  a  lady  dressed  in'  blue  velvet 
With  a  diadem  of  j.ewels  beaming  on  her  most 
beautiful  forehead,  the  expression  of  whose  fine 
and  noble  countenance  seemed  to  be  pride  and 
melancholy.  She  gazed  about  her,  as  if  she 
saw  nothing  worthy  of  her  attention,  and  then 
gave  to  the  men  who  surrounded  her,  a  variety 
«f  commands  and  commissions;  indeed,  she 
•eemed  to  have  a  particular  jdeasure  in  putting 
people  io  motion. 

*■  Ah,  Greta !  sweet  Greta !"  said  she  to  an- 
'Olher  lady  who  sat  in  the  comer  of  the  sofa, 
"  where  is  my  reticule  V 

"My  sweet  friend!"  replied  the  lattefr,  "I 
Mg  to  be  excused  looking  for  it — I  am  sitting 
here  very  comfortaUy." 

Nevertheless,  a  minute  afterward  "the  sweet 
-Greta"  went  and  sought  for  the  mlSsihg  reticule. 

I  was  very  ehrious  to  know  the  name  of  the 
teaatiful  lady,  when  at  that  very  moment  onr 
jmlile  hostess  the  Baroness  G.,  came  and  seat- 
-ed  herself  beside  me,  and  with  much  goodness 
named  to  me  the  suTTonnding  company. 

"That  handsome  woman  with  the  diadem," 
«aid  she,  •<i8  the  Dowager  Coantesa  Natalie 
M.,  as  rich  as  she  is  int^ectoal,  and  as  intel- 
leetiial  as  she  is  beautiful.  The  lady  who  is 
seated  so  comfortably  in  the  comer  of  the  sofa, 
with  the  Grecian  proiSle  and  the  large  but  fine- 
ly moolded  flgnre,  is  Miss  Maigarethe  R.,  the 
«oasin  and  very  good  friend  of  the  Countess, 
and  a  most  original  and  interesting  person." 

So  continued  the  amiable  Baroness  for  a  long 
time,  exhibiting  some  perfection  or  other  in 
every  individual  of  the  assembly.  I  wished  to 
aak  her  of  the  noble  Roman,  but  he  was  not 
sow  in  the  room. 

"But  the  most  interesting  person  in  my 
company  fur  the  evening,"  the  Baroness  went 
on  to  say,  "  is  not  here.  She  is  a  young  girl 
ealled  Angelica,  another  Angelica  Kanfihian  ; 
•be  ia  of  a  remote  provituse,  and  will  unques- 
tionably excite  great  attention  from  her  extra- 
ordinary talent  m  painting.  She  is  to  assist  us 
this  evening  with  oar  tableaux.  My  retaiion 
Baroness  Palmin  diseorered  her  in  a  small 
tnfriavM  town,  ud  tti  taonr  ubttt  ber  with  | 


her  to  let  her  see  a  IM^  of  the  word.  Her  ft- 
ther,  it  seems,  is  only  a  common  pahiter,  but 
the  danghter " 

"  Who  is  shel  where  does  she  ooras  from  1 
where  is  she  V  asked  Miss  Greta,  whn,  having 
left  her  comfortable  sofa  comer,  approached  us, 
and  had  heard  the  Baroness's  last  words. 

"  Here  she  is !"  answered  the  Baroness,  as 
she  rose  and  left  us  to  receive  an  elderly  and 
somewhat  oddly  attired  lady  who  had  Just  en- 
tered, followed  by  a  person  whose  appearance 
was  so  uncommon  as  to  attract  not  only  mine 
but  the  attention  of  the  whole  company.  This 
was  a  young  girl  of  probably  eighteen,  extreme- 
ly slight  and  delicate,  but  of  exceeding  beauty 
Her  face  was  pale,  but  was  literally,  as  one 
may  say,  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of  large  dark 
eyes,  which  had  in  them  sdl  the  beaming  lift 
and  mysticism  of  the  stars.  She  wore  a  sim- 
ple white'  dress,  and  her  light  brown  hair  fell  ht 
curls  round  her  neck,  nor  was  there  the  slight- 
est omament  or  finery  of  any  kind  upon  her. 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Greta,  half  audibly, 
"  a  heroine  of  romance — an  Amanda !" 

Baroness  Palmin,  whose  kind  good-will  was 
legible  in  her  eyes,  presented  the  young  girt 
right  and  left.  She,  however,  gravely  and  ex- 
traordinarily bowed  her  head  only,  proudly  ao- 
knowledging  greetings  here  and  there,  and  then 
remained  standing  until  Adelaide  rose  and  in- 
vited her  to  sit  by  her.  She  did  so,  and  then 
looked  quietly  round  on  the  company  with  her 
large  and  darkly  gleaming  eyes.  Scarcely  was 
she  Seated  when  the  Baroness  Palmin  was 
heard  exclaiming — 

"Ah,  she  is  so  elever!  so  clever!  Ton 
should  (inly  jnst  see  ber  albns.  She  has  an  al- 
bas in  which  she  draws  everybody.  Angeliea, 
my  sweet  child,  come  and  show  ns  your  alba !" 

Angelica  rose,  and  wbfle  a  slight  color  ting- 
ed her  cheek,  presented  to  her  protectrMs  tho 
album  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 

"  Ah  !  it  is  really  a  most  interesting  tHh*;" 
contmaed  the  Baroness,  as  she  turned  over,  tin 
pages  ;  "  come  now,  and  explain  to  tu  what  all 
these  drawings  mean." 

Angelica  stood  still  and  sQeat,  and  samed 
much  distressed:  An  excitement,  however,  in 
the  company  at  that  moment,  greatly  to  her  f» 
lief,  drew  the  general  attention  from  her.  The 
lady  of  the  bouse  came  forward,  with  a  note  in 
her  band  and  a  disturbed  countenance. 

"What  shall  we  dol"  said  she,  "we  shall 
get  no  Galatea.  Little  Eva  has  Alien  ill  and 
cannot  come.  Good,  heavens  I  where,  whei« 
shall  we  find  a  Galatea  1"  and  so  saying,  her 
eyes  went  questioning  roond  the  room,  and 
rested  on  Angelica,  and  then  both  she  and  Bas> 
oness  Palmin  began  to  eatreat  her  to  take  upon 
herself  little  Eva's  part. 

The  President,  however,  at  this  moment 
came  suddenly  up  to  me  and  whispered  earn* 
estly,  "  Canuot  Adebride— cannot  Adelaide  bo 
QalateaV 

I  im  as  if  from  the  elouds  at  a  propositioh 
apparently  so  in  opposition  to  his  and  "  the  late 
Frederika's  principles ;"  bat  soeing  that  he  was 
really  in  earnest,  I  merely  answeredi  "  1  dare 
say  she  can ;"  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
Baroness  turned  from  the  obstinately  refosing 
Angeliea  to  the  Prteideut,  10  ask  hik  daughtor 
far  the  Oalataa. 
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The  thing  was  soon  arranged.  "  It  will  be 
wonderful  to  be  dead,  and  then  again  to  be  liv- 
ing," Mid  Adelaide,  "  tieaveo  grant  tbat  I  may 
ool;  keep  my  gravity  !" 

Her  aunt  carried  ber  oflT  trinmphantly,  and 
the  Baroness  Palmin  called  to  the  Uoman,  wbo 
had  just  now  re-entered  the  room. 

"  Ah,  Count  Kalrick— Count  Ualrick  I"  said 
•he,  "you  who  have  travelled,  and  are  a  con- 
noisseur, must  see  this  albas!  you  can  beat  on- 
dersland  its  value." 

He  took  the  book;  tamed  over  its  pages, 
and  then  gave  it  back,  without  either  a  word  or 
look  of  approbation. 

Angelica  saw  this,  and  colored  deeply. 

"Well,  what  says  the  Count  1  Is  it  not  a 
charming  albas,"  demanded  the  incorrigible 
Baroness  Palmin,  "  and  has  she  not  wonderful 
Uleutl" 

Angelica,  wbo  was  at  this  moment  called  <qit  of 
the  room  b;  the  lady  of  the  house  to  assist  in  ro- 
bing the  Oidatea,did  not  hear  the  Count's  reply. 
,  "It  is  difficalt  from  sketches,"  said  he,  "  to 
form  any  jndgment;"  and  then,  after  having 
asked  some  questions  relative  to  Angelica, 
which  the  Baroness  answered,  again  and  a^nn 
assuring  him  that  she  bad  uncommon  genius, 
and  drew  charmingly !  charmingly !  be  rose  up 
and  left  her.  Shortly  afterward  he  aeated  bim- 
•elf  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  whose  counte- 
nance, full  of  worth  and  goodness,  inspired 
eonfidence.  I-  sat  near  enough  to  hear  their 
conversation. 

"  Why,  Alarik,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  were 
you  so  severe  upon  the  Baroness's  tliut  J  Did 
you  not  see  how  painfully  the  poor  girl  blush- 
ed 1  It  would  have  been  so  easy  for  you  to  say 
a  kind  word." 

"  Against  my  conscience,  yee ;  and  against 
the  girl's  best  interests !"  said  the  Count;  "the 
drawings  were  below  all  criticism." 

"  That  may  be,"  returned  the  other,  "  but, 
nevertheless,  she  is  a  young  and  a  poor  girl, 
and  .all  the  hopes  of  ber  future  life  are  founded 
on  this  talent." 

"  Precisely  for  that  very  reason,"  replied  the 
Ccsnt,  "  one  might,  without  its  being  blame- 
worthy, speak  words  of  commendation  to  a 
mediocre  amateur,  but  nut  so  to  any  one  whose 
whole  well-being  and  whole  usefulness  in  the 
world,  must  depend  upon  their  advancing  be- 
yond the  bounda  of  mediocrity.  Une  cannot  do 
society  and  the  younger  members  of  it,  a  great- 
er disservice  than  by  extolling,  and  praising,  as 
is  now  so  common,  the  humblest  attempts  in 
music,  in  poetry,  and  in  painting.  The  artist 
must  be  great,  be  must  be  a  genius,  or  be  must 
remain  nu  artist  at  all." 

"Is  not  that  too  severe  1"  asked  the  other, 
"and  may  nut  works  of  art  even  of  inferior 
merit  give  pleasure  to  the  arUst,  as  well  as  to 
the  world  in  general !'" 

"  I'he  most  exalted  and  the  truest  life  of  art," 
returned  the  Count,  "  is  a  middle  link  which 
should  unite  heaven  and  earth,  the  prototype' 
and  llie  reality.  Our  times  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten this,  and  can  only  be  reawakened  to  this 
truth  by  powerful  spirits  and  by  real  works  of 
art.  I  repeat  it,  say  what  you  like  to  young 
amateurs  who  enliven  the  social  circles  with 
•unga  and  muaic,  and  who  adorn  and  cheer  their 
hame  with  pioioren  and  verses— une  branch  of 


art  may  be  dedicated  to  the  embellishment  of 
domestic  life  —  but  do  not  encourage,  by  one 
single  word,  him  wbo  intends  to  present  him- 
self before  the  public,  unless  you  are  convinced 
tbat  he  is  possessed  of  decided  talent  and  real 
genius.  If  you  do,  you  have  only  assisted  in 
making  one  mere  unfortunate  and  useless  being 
in  llie  world.  And  a  woman  !  What  power, 
what  perseverance,  and,  in  addition,  what  good 
fortune  must  she  not  have,  if  she  be  able  suc- 
cessfully to  combat  against  the  difficulties  and  - 
hindrances  which  will  meet  her  at  every  step  in 
the  path  of  art  Art  is,  for  the  mediocre-artist^ 
a  Tantalus-spring,  which  perpetually  excites  hi» 
thirst,  and  as  perpetually  flies  his  lips." 

"  And  which  at  the  same  time  robs  him  of  bi» 
bread,"  added  the  other.  "  Yes,  you  are  right ; 
but  this  young  Angelica  has  •omathiog  in  her 
eyea — " 

"  I  grant  it,"  conceded  the  Count,  "  her  gUno» 
speaks  a  veiy  different  language  to  her  draw- 
ings." 

"  And  do  not  judge  me  by  them !"  said  a  low 
silver  voice  close  behmd  them,  and  Angelica'* 
light  form  disappewed  among  the  goeata,  who 
now  comidetely  thronged  the  room. 

At  that  moment  his  Excellence  invited  th» 
company  to  move  into  the  dining-ro<Hn,  wher* 
everything  was  ready  for  the  representation  of 
the  tableaux,  the  fint  of  which  was  to  be  & 
scene,  "  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,"  composed  by 
Angelica,  and  enacted  by  a  young  and  very 
promising  artist,  Mr.  Hugo  L. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

OALATIA. 

It  required  a  considerable  time  before  the 
company  had  taken  their  places;  at  length, 
however,  all  were  arranged ;  all  eyes  were  di- 
rected upon  an  elegant  curtain,  and  an  expect- 
ant silence  reigned  through  the  robm. 

The  curtain  rose,  and  Galatea  was  seen 
standing  upon  her  pedestal  Pygmalion,  with 
burning  love,  adored  his  work — bis  work,  which 
had  proceeded  from  the  inmost  aanctnary  of  his 
soul,  the  revelation  of  the  god  who  dwelt  there. 
There  stands  she  before  him — the  beauty  whieb 
his  genius  contemplated,  the  work  of  his  hands, 
the  soul  of  bis  soul — but  motionless,  cold,  and 
silent.  He  had  shaped  this  being,  but  she  heard 
him,  she  nnderstood  him  not.  Pygmalion's 
heart  bums  for  ber.  Should  not  such  a  love, 
should  not  the  glowing  breath  of  life,  be  power- 
ful  enough  to  penetrate  the  very  marble's  selft 
Would  the  creative  power  of  the  enamored  art- 
ist be  inefficient  to  cry  "  let  there  be  light !" 
over  this  slumbering  worid  1  This  cry,  this  cry 
of  love,  "  Galatea !  Galatea !"  shall  it  not  reach 
her  heart !  Pygmalion  hopes  and  despairs  by 
turns.  Does  not  her  mouth  smile  as  his  eye  rests 
upon  it  in  unutterable  prayer !  DoRcf  not  her 
heart  beat  under  his  hand !  Hush !  does  she 
not  breathe  1 

But  no !  she  breathes  not,  she  smiles  not,  she 
answers  not.  She  stands  still  and  immovable, 
but  inexpressibly  beautiful  and  inexpressibly 
touching  in  ber  reposing  life.  It  is  Eden,  over 
which  no  stormy  winds  have  yet  passed  ;  it  is 
Eve  in  the  first  moments  ofcreation,  before  tba 
breath  of  lov»  baa  yet  moved  ber  heart !  N* 
pain,  no  joy,  hss  yet  jwind  an  entrance  titfrs} 
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no  pabe  of  life  jtt  beats !  Bat  how  rich  in 
promise  does  she  not  appear !  The  angel  of 
life  seems  to  stand  so  near— only  a  breath,  and 
the  image  of  divinity  will  breatlie,  and  a  world 
of  goodness  and  beauty  will  nome  into  beingi 
The  ideal  will  become  the  real. 

Pygmalion  calls  on  the  gods. 

"  Immortal  gods !  in  the  moments  when,  in 
the  holy  ecstacies  of  devotion,  my  feelings  rais- 
ed themselves  to  you,  and  received  a  kindling 
from  your  glory,  then  was  it  that  her  image  was 
bom  in  my  soul.  I  have  shaped  her  as  an  im- 
age of  you,  and  in  her  I  now  live.  She  is  my 
nobler  self;  she  is  the  divine  part  in  me ;  she 
is  my  soul,  my  all !  Holy  gods !  give  her  that 
life  which  proceeds  from  you  alone.  Gods  I  re- 
store me  to  myself  in  her ;  else  shall  I,  by  this 
marble  form  in  which  my  heart  is  bidden,  lan- 
guish and  be  conaomed.  O  Gods !  this  crea- 
tion has  come  from  yon,  gire  it  the  power  to 
acknowledge  yon  and  praise  yoo ! 

*■  I  am  alone  on  the  earth ;  I  am  my  own  no 
longer !  Tktrt  is  my  heart,  my  loTe ;  my  prayer 
is  there,  with  her — my  other,  my  better  self! 

"  See,  how  beautiful  ahe  is !  Would  not  her 
mile  glorify  the  earth  t  Would  not  her  tears 
deprive  pain  and  evil  of  their  sting  1  Gods ! 
eooaecrate  to  yoorselves  this  tempte !  Infuse 
yoor  spirit  into  it— the  holy  spirit  of  love! 
Give  ber  life,  gire  h«r  bliss,  and  wiU  not  Galatea 
thank  yon !" 

Pygmalion  again  approaches  the  atatue ;  tears 
^eam  in  bis  eyes.  Hope,  doubt,  love,  despair, 
nil  his  soul  at  tbe  same  moment.  Vet  once 
again  he  lays  his  hand  inquiringly  on  her  heart ; 
yet  once  again  be  exclaims,  with  the  deepest 
tone  of  love,  "  Galatea  !" 

At  the  same  moment  a  slight  shudder  passed 
through  the  marble  image;  tbe  breath iOf  life 
seemed  hurrying  through  its  limbs.  The  bosom 
heaved  a  gmtle  sigh.  Galatea  breathed ;  her 
eye  moved ;  she  laid  her  hand  upon  ber  heart. 
Thus  stood  she  for  one  moment,  as  if  collecting 
herself  and  listening  to  the  wonderful  move- 
ments of  life.  A  bewitching  smile  parts  her 
lips  ;  an  expression  of  blessed  self-conscious- 
ness, of  glad  sorprise,  spreads  itself  over  her 
countenance. 

Supremely  happy  Pygmalion ! 

So  I  believe  thought  every  one  of  the  specta- 
tors at  that  moment  when  Galatea's  eye  slowly 
turned  upon  him,  and  the  curtain  fell.  So 
thought  certainly  Count  Alarik  W.  in  particular, 
who,  standing  behind  the  Countess  Augusta's 
ehair,  seemed  perfectly  lost  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  Galatea.  At  the  moment  when  she  re- 
spired, I  saw  his  eye  glance  fire ;  he  grew  pale, 
and  breathed  deep ;  it  was  in  vain  that  the 
Countess  Augusta  endeavored  to  distract  his  at- 
tention— he  heard  lier  not. 

I  had  also  another  enchanted  neighbor ;  but 
be  was  talkative  in  the  same  degree  as  Count 
Alarik  was  silent.  This  was  the  fair  tall  young 
man.  who  earlier  in  the  evening  had  been  so  at- 
tentive to  Adelaide.  He  twiclied  the  corner  of 
1ms  pocket-handkerchief,  and  exclaimed  with- 
out intermission,  "  Heavens !  how  lovely  she 
is !  Is  not  she  charming  t  is  she  not  the  sweet- 
est creature  on  earth  >  Ah  !  I  wish  I  were  the 
Ibutsool  she  stands  on.  Good  heavens,  bow 
beautiful  ahe  is  !'* 

Several  other  taUeaux  followed  this,  all 
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which  were  universally  amired.  The  two  "lit- 
tle ones,"  who  had  to  represent  Raphael's  an- 
gels,  were  at  first  somewhat  indocile ;  but  nnco 
reduced  lo  order  by  kind  words  and  promisei  of 
confections,  they  clasped  together  ilieir  little 
white  hands,  and  after  having  turned  their  blue 
eyes  first  one  way  and  then  another,  finally  got 
them  properly  directed  upward,  and  looked  eit- 
cbantingly. 

After  the  representations  were  concluded 
the  company  returned  to  the  drawing-rooms, 
emnlaiing  each  other  in  the  praise  of  what  they 
bad  seen,  adding  occasionally  a  slight  observa- 
tion ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  Baroness  Palmin 
again  in  the  drawing-room,  than  again  began 
her  introduction  of  Angelica,  and  ber  pressing 
upon  every  body  the  sketch-book,  which  she 
called  variously,  albus,  albuts,  and  alba. 

But  DOW  Adelaide  song,  and  every  body  list- 
ened to  ber  beautiful  voice,  and  her  simple,  ex- 
pressive manner. 

"That  is  song!"  I  heard  ComtAiarik  say 
to  some  one ;  "  that  apeaks  to  the  sou] ;  every 
single  word  is  heard,  and  ia  pronounced  wilb 
expression.    And  no  aflfectation  !" 

Adelaide  finished,  and  all  gathered  round  her 
excepting  Count  Alarik,  and  he  waa  conversing 
with  Angelica. 

Baroness  Palmin,  who  saw  this,  and  tbonght 
the  moment  too  propitiooa  to  be  lost,  came 
again  with  aasarances  that  Angelica  was  "  so 
clever,  that  aeveral  professors  had  seen  her  al- 
bus, and  had  admired  it,"  etc.  etc.  Adelaide, 
however,  who  remarked  Angelica's  embarras». 
ment,  disengaged  herself  from  those  who  sur- 
rounded her,  and  combig  up  to  Angelica  took 
her  and  said,  "  Come,  come  with  me,  and  I  will 
show  you  something  beautiful,"  and  ao  saying 
led  her  to  another  room.  I  fulloired  them  into 
a  cabinet  decorated  with  fine  oil-paintings  and 
living  flowers. 

" How  beaotiful  yon  are !"  exclaimed  Angel- 
ica, atopping  short  and  looking  at  Adelaide  witii 
an  expression  of  joy  and  admiration. 

"  Do  you  tbink  so  1  that  is  pleasant !"  re- 
turned Adelaide,  somewhat  surprised,  but  witb 
naive  and  unaffected  pleasure. 

"  And  you  are  as  good  as  yon  are  beautifuL 
I  most  draw  you,"  said  Angelica. 

"  O,  willingly !" 

Paper  and  pencils  lay  on  the  table,  and  the 
drawing  was  begun  instantlife  Meantimesume 
of  the  guests  were  asserahltng  In  the  cabinet. 
The  fair  young  man  placed  himself  behind  .An- 
gelica's chair,  contemplating  Adelaide,  and  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  of  her. 

"  Ah,  she !  the  sweet,  the  heavenly  creature ! 
She  Is  to  be  drawn ;  and  1  shall  beg  for  the  por- 
trait ;  and  I  shall  let  it  be  engraved,  ami  tbe 
whole  world  shall  see  how  sweet  and  hewitcli- 
ing  she  is!  And  the  whole  world  sh^ll  adore 
her !  yes.  yes,  the  whole  world  shall  adore  her 
just  like  me !" 

"Be  quiet.  Otto,"  said  Adelaide;  "you  in- 
terrupt us  !    Get  away,  dear  Ol[i) !" 

1  greatly  wunilered  who  "  dear  Otto"  was. 
He  retired  to  a  Utile  distance,  but  seemed  eve- 
ry moment  ready  to  fail  on  bis  knees. 

A  question  arose  in  the  company  respecting 
one  of  the  pi;:tures,  whiRb  represented  a  sceue 
from  the  Grecian  mythology,  and  which  wa« 
praised  by  Count  Alaiik. 
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**  I,  for  ni7  itart,"  said  some  one,  "  cannot 
lielp  regretting  that  a  great  master  vhould 
cbonae  such  a  suhject  Tor  liis  pencil.  Sbonlri 
Bot  the  aim  of  art  be  to  exalt  what  is  morall; 
goud  1  and  what  good  or  ennuhling  impressiiin 
can  pictures  of  this  kind  excite  !  are  they  nut 
rather,  on  the  contrary,  demoralizing !" 

Count  Alarik  smiled  tliougiitrully.  "The 
Greeks,"  said  he,  "  took  a  lively  and  deep  view 
of  the  relationship  between  the  divine  and  na- 
ture. They  felt  that  it  was  Its  property  tu  in- 
corporate itself  with  all  creation,  to  pour  life 
into  all  its  difTerent  forms.  It  is  this  view 
which  stands  prominent  in  the  Grecian  mythol- 
ogy, which  embodies  itself  in  the  creative  arts, 
fur  which  it  is  so  rich  a  fountain ;  and  with  its 
influence  on  the  fancy,  the  brightest  era  of  the 
cres'ive  arts  has  passed." 

Angrlica  started  and  looked  up ;  her  dark 
eyes  flashed.  After  a  moment's  pause  she 
continued  her  drawing. 

••The  letter  kills,  the  spirit  makes  alive," 
Mid  the  Csuntess  Augusta.  "  We  see  the  for- 
mer now,  without  being  able  to  take  hold  on  the 
latter,  and  this  occasions  such  warped  judg- 
ments." 

"  O  Greece,  Greece !"  exclaitned  a  small  gen- 
tleman with  large  aristocratic  epaulettes.*  "  It 
was  the  world  of  poetry  and  art ;  of  all  that  was 
beautiful  and  heavenly.  That  day  is  passed, 
never  again  to  return  !  How  beautifully  Schiller 
says  this  in  his  poena,  *The  Gods  of  Greece!'" 

I  had  already  seen  him  in  the  beginning  of 
the  conversation,  turning  over  the  pages  of 
a  volume  of  Schiller  which  lay  on  the  table, 
«nd  now  taking  up  the  book,  be  read  ahiud 
"Die  Gotter  Griechenlands."  All  heard  him 
with  pleasure,  for  he  read  well,  though  nut 
without  some  affectation,  and  at  all  events  the 
words  of  this  great  poet  cuulU  nut  fail  of  ma- 
king their  impression. 

"  How  beautiful,  bow  perfect  is  not  this  ex- 
sressioD,  die  entgotterte  Natur,"  exclaimed  the 
little  man  with  the  epaulettes,  after  he  bad 
ceased  reading,  •*bow  strikingly  does  it  nut 
paint  our  present  actual  world !  In  the  beaati- 
fnl  days  of  mythology  all  was  life ;  a  naiad  was 
fleen  in  every  stream ;  the  heart  of  Daphne  beat 
under  the  rind  of  the  laurel ;  the  daughter  of 
Tantalus  was  hidden  by  the  stone  -,  the  rivulet 
was  swollen  by  the  tears  of  Calypso ;  a  dryad 
concealed  itself  jft  every  tree ;  genii  laughed 
from  the  cnpa  of  ereiy  flower ;  all,  all  spoke  of 
-•  celestial  presence ! 

"And  now,  my  most  hoqoored  company," 
continued  be,  after  be  had  thus  served  us  up  a 
prose  ragont  of  "Die  Gotter  Griechenlands," 
*'  now,  in  our  enlightened  days,  who  thinks  of 
seeing  in  a  stone  anything  mure  than  a  stone ; 
ia  a  spring,  anything  more  than  good  water  for 
drinking  or  for  cooking  1  The  finest  quality  of 
a  tree  is  its  giving  woixl  to  light  the  fire ;  and  ol 
flowers,  we  think  with  pleasure  only  as  they  are 
lit  to  steep  in  brandy  to  cure  wounds  and  such 
things  with." 

"  A  word  or  two  on  that  head,"  said  Miss 
Greta,  laughing  heartily :  ■'  brandy  of  lily  of  the 
▼alley  is  very  excellent !  It  cured  me  lately  ul 
a  wound !"  and  so  saying,  she  showed  a  little 


*  Th*  Court  ilran  uf  tlic  Swcdiih  uMa  aut  in  Ihs  nr- 
««•,  uikflt  LlM  wiiaion  |uld«>ul(tt«,lilM  thuib uCa 
OriML-M.lL 


scar  upon  her  pluitip,  somewhat  large,  bat  beaii> 
fully  formed  hand.  The  whi>le  company  laugh- 
ed. Count  Alarik  smiled  again  thouglitlully 
and  loiiked  at  Anj;elic^,  who  had  risen  rriiin  her 
seat,  and  whose  countenance  evinced  an  extra- 
ordinary emotion.  '■  Hush  !"  said  he,  for  she 
was  about  to  speair,  and  the  eyes  of  all  follow- 
ed the  direction  of  bis.  Her  large  eyes  gleam- 
ed fiirth,  as  if  they  sought  to  penetrate  some 
deep  mystery.  She  grew  pale,  and  a  sllgbt 
shuihler  passed  through  her  frame ;  at  length, 
slie  hioked  up  full  and  clearly  nn  tliose  around 
her,  and  said,  with  a  voice  wonderfully  distinct ' 
and  penetrating — "And  has  this  spiritual  world 
really  vanished  from  nature '.  Do  not  the  bene- 
ficent pou-ers  which  are  hidden  In  her  pniduo- 
tiuns  clearly  prove  that  Divinity  is  there,  and 
sfieaks  to  man  as  in  earlier  times,  even  though 
he  may  sometimes  forget  the  beauty  of  the  gift 
in  the  uses  which  be  extracts  from  it." 

Count  Alarik  looked  at  her  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction :  the  man  with  the  epaulettes  gaped 
in  surprise,  and  .Angelica  continued  in  a  voice, 
calm,  yet  full  of  inspiration — "  The  Divinity 
gives  Himself  in  His  works,  incorporates  Him- 
self with  them.  0  this  must  be  an  eternal 
truth  I  Is  there  any  one  among  us  who  has  not 
felt  God  in  all  his  works,  who  has  not  read  His 
words  there  t  But  God  makes  Himself  known 
in  the  Christian  Revelation  otherwise  than  in 
the  Grecian  worship.  As  Ho  gives  Himself  by 
the  Word  to  the  congregation,  so  does  he  give 
Himself  by  the  sun  to  nature — man  and  flower 
drink  at  the  same  fountain  of  love  !" 

Angelica  ceased,  and  seemed  to  collect  her- 
self; ^and  then  with  a  beaming  smile  she  con- 
tinued— 

"  When  the  sun  from  the  height  of  bearen 
blesses  and  communicates  to  vegetation  his 
light  and  warmth  (fur  what  he  does  not  bless 
that  has  no  strength,)  he  says, '  Take,  and  eat« 
fur  this  is  I.'  But  he  does  not  give  himself 
peacemeal  in  these  innnmerable  bosties,  but  re- 
mains in  heaven  one  and  the  same."* 

Angelica's  eyes  beamed  at  these  words  with 
a  celestial  joy  ;  Count  Alarik  took  her  tiaod 
and  pressed  it ;  Hugo  L***  smiled  contemptu- 
utuly. 

"Charming!"  cried  bis  Excellence,  with  a 
half-suppressed  yawn,  "  very  fine  sentiments !" 

A  omfused  murmur  ran  through  the  assent 
Uy.  "  Beautiful !"  said  some ;  "  desperately 
overstretched !"  said  others,  "  desperately  ex- 
alted !" 

Countess  Natalie  M.,  who  stood  at  the  table 
just  opposite  to  Angelica,  bent  over  it,  and  of- 
fered her  her  hand ;  tears  shone  in  her  beautiful 
eyes,  and  she  warmly  and  afiectionately.  said, 
"  Thanks  !"  Miss  Greta,  on  the  contrary,  look- 
ed fixedly  on  the  young  girl  with  a  sharp  and 
searching  glance.  A  tear  stood  in  Adelaide's 
eye,  and  a  momentary  paleness  chased  the  roses 
from  her  cheek.  The  sketch  of  the  portrait, 
which  was  now  completed,  was  in  Count  Ala- 
rik's  hand,  and  he  contemplated  it  with  undis- 
guised pleasure. 

"  you  have  not  drawn  in  the  album  I  bava 
just  seen !"  said  he  to  Angelica. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  but  three  years  ago;; 
I  was  then  a  child  ;  and  my  soul  lay  in  bunus." 
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••'Wbr  then  take  it  about  with  yoDi  why 
riiow  ill"  asked  he. 

•'  Uanmess  Palmin "  said  Angeliea,  bh»h- 

ing. 

Count  Alartk  dragged  his  shonldem.  "This 
Is  excellent !"  he  said,  as  he  compared  the  sketch 
with  the  original,  who  now  hastily  regained  her 
beautiful  color ;  "  like,  and  sketched  with  free- 
dom  and  grace — " 

Adelaide  nodded  gaily  to  Angelica.  At  that 
Bioment  supper  was  announced. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  for  my  heigh- 
bor  the  gentleman  who  seemed  to  be  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  Count  Alarik ;  and  I 
hoped  from  biro  to  learn  something  more  of  this 
remarkable  man.  Nor  did  I  deceire  myself; 
he  answered  my  questions  most  oheerfuUy  and 
frankly. 

"  Count  Alaric  W.,"  said  he,  "  is  one  of  the 
most  excelleRt  and  extraordinary  men  that  I 
know.  He  served  with  distinguished  bravery 
in  the  German  war.  When  peace  was  made 
for  Sweden,  he  retired  from  the  army,  and  with- 
drew altogether  from  the  world,  devoting  him- 
self to  science  and  philosophy,  on  an  old  family 
estate  which  had  come  to  bis  bands  in  a  ruin- 
ous condition  and  loaded  with  debt — don't  busy 
yourself  with  the  bouillon!   Ah  !  I  see  you  have 

cold  milk to  satisfy  the  demands  of  needy 

creditors  he  sold  whatever  valuables  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  forefathers,  and  lived  for  many 
years  in  extremely  narrow  circumstances ;  nay, 
he  was  even,  I  believe,  poor.  Now,  however, 
he  has  improved  his  lands ;  which,  after  all, 

are  not  large,  and  make  no  Croesus  of  him 

O !  oysters,  oysters  !  thank  heaven  !  and  the 
most  delicious  grouse !  this  d  la  inubt  is  the 

hostess's  crown ! they  say  now  that  he  is 

«om*  out  into  the  world  again  to  kiok  about  for 
a  rich  wife ;  but  I  don't  believe  it." 

•'  And  why  notl"  asked  I. 

*'  Madeira  or  port  wine,  my  most  gracious  \ 
—He  is  not  the  man,"  continued  my  neigh- 
bor, as  be  filled  his  glass ;  "  not  that  I  think 
there  is  anything  wrong  in  a  man  looking  for 
money  and  a  wife  at  the  same  time — I  am  just 
'doing  the  same  myself— but  Alarik  hra  his  own 
notions.  He  is  an  oneommon  and  an  excellent 
nan— a  trtK  lion-natore,  and  I  have  only  one  thing 
■gainst  him ;  that  be  is  too  peculiar,  too  obsti- 
nate, and  even  severe  to  harehness  against  the 

weakness  of  others poach^  eggs  and  mush- 

twHDs a  little  weak.    He  thinks  that  the 

will,  founded  on  sound  principles,  can  govern 
the  whole  life  in  the  smallest  aa  well  as  in  the 
graatest  particulars.  He  knows  no  weakness 
in  hiroseir,  no  vacillating  between  wrong  and 
right,  and  therefore  he  cannot  pardon  it  in 
«thers." 

"  And  is  it  always  so  easy,"  asked  I,  "  and 
particniarly  as  regards  others,  to  decide  wliat  is 
wrong,  and  what  is  right  t" 

"  Ask  Alarik,  ask  AJarik,"  said  he,  *•  and  he'll 
tell  you.  For  my  part,  I  think  that  to  solten 
what  is  too  hard  in  him.  what  is  too  stern,  in 
•bon  to  make  him  quite  perfect,  there  requires 

only  one  thing tender  lamb's  cutlets  with 

(reen  peas,  my  most  gracious !" 

**  Cbamiing ! and  this  one  thing  isl" 

••To  love— to  h>ve  a  niM  and  amiable  w«» 


"Has  be  Berer  loTedt"  aakel  L 


"  Never !  a  misibrtuoe  which  happened  to  his 
brother  seems  hitherto  to  have  frightened  him 
from  love  and  marriage.  His  will,  he  says, 
makes  science  his  mistress  and  wife.  He  has 
lived  with  her  now  a  dozen  years,  and  Clod 
knows  if  be  have  not  found  her  a  little  weari- 
some,  a  little  frosty  —so  at  least  I  can  conjee- 
tore.  TUey  ssy  now,  that  he  is  to  marry  the 
President's  step-daoghter.  Countess  Angosta 
U.  Well  I  she  is  handsome  and  extremely  rich, 
and  does  not  seem  very  much  to  hate  him ;  but 
after  all,  I  know  a  wife  that  would  suit  him  bet- 
ter  cold  pike  with  shrimp  sauce almost 

too  salt aj !  aj !" 

"  And  who  then  is  iti"  asked  I. 
.  ■<  Just  that  good,  beautiful  angel  to  whom  he 
is  now  talking." 

I  looked  and  saw  Count  Alarik  leaning  over 
Adelakle's  chair ;  they  were  both  laughing. 

"  Faith,  a  handsome  couple !"  continu^  my 
neighbor.  "  No,  but  this  is  pleasant !  I  have 
not  seen  him  laugh  so  heartily  since  bis  broth- 
er's death.  Now  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  rest 
of  the  good  people  here.  What  luxury  in  toil- 
ette and  eating !  our  finances  must  suffer ;  we 
must  be  ruined,  all  and  every  one  of  us!— — 
what  is  this  again  1  Fowls  with  oyster  sauce ! 
fur  the  second,  third,  fourth  times,  welcome  ye 
oysters !  One  cannot  live  without  oysters ! 
do  you  see  that  pale,  fine  countenance,  ex- 
pressive both  of  talent  and  goodness,  and  who 
contemplates  that  lovely  Miss  Adelaide  with 
such  sincere  admiration  1  Can  you  believe  that 
fortune  and  the  world  have  done  all  they  could 
to  spoil  her,  and  have  not  succeeded  t  She 
never  ceases  to  forget  herself  fbr  others.  That 
yoiing  man  standing  behind  her  chair  there 
seems  to  have  very  kind  attentions  toward  heir." 

"  Have  you  not  remarked,"  inquired  I,  "  that 
tliat  inborn  envy  of  each  other's  advantages,  for 
which  women  have  been  so  long  and  severely 
blamed,  seems  now  to  have  entirely  disappear- 
ed from  society,  especially  among  the  young  t 
They  are  really  the  first  to  give  the  meed  of 
hearty  admiration  to  any  remarkably  gifted  one 
among  them.  The  lily  and  the  rose  oontend 
no  longer,  bat  paying  mntoal  homage  become 
fhirer  ^m  that  caose." 

"Ah,  certainly,  certainly!  No  question  the 
world  becomes  more  and  more  moral.  And 
there  is  aunt  Gnniiia  in  a  tnrban,  than  wbiok 
Mahomet  could  not  have  a  finer !  Twenty  years 
ago  a  little  girl  who  was  fed  on  morning  dew 
and  parsley,  and  now  a  great  lady — is  it  not 
quite  wonderful  that  we  mean  quite  a  dilihreiit 
thing  when  we  say,  *  a  great  lady,'  to  what  «% 
mean  when  we  say,  *  a  great  man  V  she  eats 
with  a  keen,  connoisseur's  tongue  from  every 
dish,  and  thinks  meanwhile  on  her  snpper  next 

week ;  I  hope  she  will  invite  me ! pudding! 

That  was  a  pity!    No,  I  thank  you! Bar^ 

oness  B.  is  charmingly  beautiful  this  evening— 
and  her  husband,  as  usual,  jealous  of  that  little 
fair  gentleman,  who  certainly  never  thought  of 
anything  wrong,  but  who  has  become  the  man's 
hitt  noire.  l/ook  at  that  betrothed  pah-  who 
have  flitted  through  the  honeyoHMn  before  the 

bridal hem!  aj!  aj!  there,  two  servants 

came  in  contact!     Preserve  the  roast! 1. 

am  sorry  for  that  young  woman,  she  tries  to  be 
gay,  but  is  pale,  and  scarcely  can  eat,  and  tliat 
because  her  hosband  siu  at  the  card-table,  mk 
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takes  the  rood  from  the  mooths  of  his  children, 
or  (ithers,  which  is  no  better.  Ixiok  at  the 
Mamsclles  T.,  who  are  eating  turkey  and  gig- 
gling !  and  their  father,  who  swallows  them 
with  his  eyes  and  thinks  nothing  on  the  whole 
earth  so  charming  as  his  daughters.  'They 
are  wonderful,  wonderful,'  he  says.     A  happy 

family! you  will  drink,  I  hope,  a  glass  of 

negus !  See,  here  we  have  an  Etna !  admire 
in  this  ice-cake,  the  power  of  art  to  unite  cold 
and  heat,  and  by  means  of  the  agreeable  to  de- 
stroy the  appetite,  which  is  such  an  especial 

means  of  health. Ixxik  now  how  anxiously 

mamma  yonder  winks  to  her  young  daughter 
not  to  eat,  and  how  dutifully  she  lays  down  the 
•poon  which  was  just  at  her  lips— such  a  daugh- 
ter would  just  suit  me.  We  have  really  a  very 
fine  collection  of  people — ^listen,  what  a  noise 
and  bum,  just  like  a  beehive  when  it  is  about  to 
awarm !  It  is  really  wonderful,  bow  people  are 
capable  of  talking  so  incessantly. The  wom- 
en really  dress  themselves  well  in  our  days,  el- 
egance without  extravagance,  an  agreeable  me- 
dium, with  the  exceptionaof  what  regards  arms, 
and  that  strikes  both  my  eyes  and  my  shoul- 
ders !  But  see  the  heads  of  the  young  ladies, 
bow  beautiful  they  are  with  their  uncovered 

hair may  I  help  yon  to  jelly !    The  pastry 

is  certainly  from  Bebrend's — this  supper  is 
•omething  ont  of  the  common  way — I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  it !  Fine  peaches!  What  pray  1 
You  prefer  rennets.  Well,  it  is  better  that  ev- 
ery one's  taste  is  not  for  the  same  thing.  Now, 
do  not  be  surprised  that  I  help  myself  to  so 
many  sweatmeats — they  are  for  my  poor  little 
dildren — whom  I  mean  to  have  before  ten 
years  are  over;  one  moat  be  provident  in  one's 
days."  • 

The  supper  came  to  an  end,  and  we  rose  from 
the  table.  I  hope  that  all  the  guests  bad  been 
as  well  entertained  as  I. 

Reader,  inhabitant  .of  Stockholm  I  thou  bast 
been  to  suppers,  and  therefore  knowest  that 
when  they  are  finished  the  company  has  no 
more  rest ;  they  do  not  seat  themselves  again 
in  repose,  but  divide  themselves  into  little 
groups,  and  stand  about  and  converse  together 
until  the  carriages  and  the  moment  nf  departure 
arrive.  You  therefore,  without  fear  of  being 
■educed  into  too  long  conversations,  can  follow 
me  on  a  little  fiying  visit  round  these  gay 
groups,  and  then  when  we  light  on  any  drop  of 
wisdom  or  liveliness — any  of  the  honey-dew  of 
life — we  will  pause  and  suck  it  out.  What  now 
may  this  good  gentleman  be  discussing  so  flu- 
ently with  these  ladies — let  us  listen  ! 

" Sacrifices, self-renunRiatiiin  I  Empty  words; 
there  is  no  self-renunciation !  All  that  we  do 
or  say  is  done  or  said  merely  through  self-inter- 
est. The  highest,  ay,  the  most  Christian  vir- 
tue, is  nolhiag  else  than  .well-understood  self- 
interest.  The  mainspring  of  all  our  actions, 
good  or  evil,  is  self-interest." 

A  lady  whose  countenance  was  remarkable 
for  nothing  excepting  its  paleness,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  almost  holy  calmness  which  rested 
upon  it,  and  beamed  especially  from  a  pair  of 
light  brown  eyes,  said  with  a  gentle  smile, 
. '  One  hear*  that  you  have  never  loved." 

"And  what,"  demanded  her  opponent  warm- 
ly, "  what  is  love  or  friendship  but  self-  interest- 
ed paaaion !    We  lave  an  abject  becauae  it  is 


agreeable  to  us,  because  it  gives  ns  pleasure^ 
and  because  we  expect,  by  means  of  its  tender- 
ness and  devotion,  an  increase  of  our  own  hap. 
piness." 

The  pale  lady  was  silent  a  moment  with 
downcast  eyes,  as  if  she  prnvingly  looked  into  it 
her  own  heart ;  she  then  raised  them  again, 
moist  but  assured,  and  repeated,  with  a  momen- 
tary blush,  and  in  a  tone  of  sincere  conviction— 

•'  No,  you  have  never  loved !" 

After  this  she  made  no  further  answers  to  the 
mass  of  proofs  which  were  brought  forward  to 
establish  the  dominance  of  self-interest  in  this 
world. 

Some  young  ladies  have  collected  in  the  cab- 
inet. The  young,  stout,  richly-dressed  Count- 
ess L.  throws  herself  carelessly  and  contented- 
ly into  a  cushioned  chair.  The  youthful  Mra. 
T.  stands  before  a  mirror  and  arranges  hef 
curls. 

Couniut  L.  How  warm  it  is !  I  am  ready 
to  die !  What  a  charming  easy  chair  I  I  shall 
soon  get  one  of  red  silk,  with  fringe.  Have  you 
auch  a  cushioned  chair,  Sophie  1" 

Mrt.  T.  No,  I  am  poor — I !" 

And  a  smile  expressive  af  that  happinesa 
which  is  life's  best  riches  passed  with  beiritoh* 
ing  grace  over  her  angelic  countenance. 

The    noble   and    highly-gifted    Excellence 

W r  relates  an  anecdote  to  Miss  Greta. 

His  story  illustrates  merely  goodness,  simple, 
unpretending  goodness.  Miss  Greta  listens 
with  attention  and  delight,  and  when  the  speak- 
er has  finished,  she  says  with  delicacy  and  el- 
egance— 

'*  If  genius  and  intellect  always  did  honor  to 
Virtue,  she  would  then  be  called  what  she  is — 
Excellence  ;"  and  so  saying  she  slightly  bows 
her  head  to  the  noble  speaker. 


Here  pause  we,  my  reader.  The  carriages 
roll  up ;  the  ladies  curtsey,  and  the  gentlemen 
bow.    It  is  time  for  us  to  separate. 

In  the  room  where  they  put  on  their  cloaks 
I  saw  the  Countess  Natalie  hastily  approach 
Angelica,  and  putting  forth  her  white  hand  from 
the  rich  ermine  lining  of  her  cloak  take  that  of 
the  young  girl.  "  We  must  meet  again,"  she 
said ;  "  come  to  me  to-morrow,  that  we  may 
talk  further." 

"  I  do  not  go  out,"  said  Angelica  with  some 
pride,  "  I  have  no  time." 

"  In  two  days."  said  the  Countess  Natalie, 
taking  her  somewhat  aside,  "I  am  going  into 
the  country  tu  my  relation  Excellence  U.,  our 
host  this  evening;  may  I  take  you  with  me! 
He  has  a  fine  collection  of  works  of  art.  Well, 
may  1  !" 

Angelica  looked  at  the  engaging  Countess 
undetermineUly  and  coldly.  '■  My  father,"  she 
said  hesitatingly  ;  ."  my  time — " 

"Aha!  difficulties!  So  much  the  better.  I 
like  combating  with  difficulties.  1  sliall  win 
you.  Expect  me  positively  to-morrow ;"  and 
away  she  went. 

"  Has  Angelica  got  her  albas  with  her!"  av 
ked  Baroness  Palniin  anxiously,  as  she  seated 
herself  in  the  carriage.  "  Only  think  if  it  bad 
been  dropped  in  the  street." 

"  Amen  I    Heaven  grant  it !"  said  tliss  Ore- 
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te  yawning,  aa  she  threw  bprself  into  the  cor- 
ner of  tier  coach. 

M7  first  qiiesiinn  when  I  rame  home  was. 
who  the  "  dear  Otto  might  he  1" 
^        "  Otiii  1"  exclaimed  Adelaide ;  " yoang  Otto, 
my  cousin  and  niy  betrothed." 

"  Betrothed  !"  repeated, I  with  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  for  long.  We  ha»e  grown  up  togeth- 
er, and  we  played  as  children  at  being  lovers." 

"  Joke  may  become  earnest,"  said  Uie  Presi- 
dent significantly. 

Adelaide  did  not  reply,  hot  bit  her  under  lip, 
which  afterward  swelled  like  a  cherry,  as  wU- 
All  as  pretty. 

Poor  Edia  returned  as  silent  and  snllen  as 
she  had  gone  oat.  I  had  not,  during  the  wholi 
evening,  seen  one  gay  or  friendly  expression  on 
ber  countenance. 

Next  day,  after  an  instruction  of  three  hours' 
length  on  the  educational  principles  of  the  late 
Presidenska,  which  I  again  heard  with  much 
edification,  the  President  allowed  me  to  have 
an  insight  into  the  position  of  the  family. 

••  We  shall."  said  he,  "  invite  Count  Alarik 
W.  to  our  house,  and  endeavor  to  make  it 
agreeable  to  him.  Augusta  will  be  here  a 
great  deal ;  she  is  yet  too  young  to  receive  a 
gentleman's  visits  alone,  and  I  desire  greatly  a 
marriage  between  her  and  the  Count.  It  would 
be  a  suitable  match  on  either  side,  and  I  think 
that  both  of  them  are  inclined  for  it.  His  char- 
acter is  as  high  as  his  name  and  rank,  and  his 
small  fortune  is  no  objection,  since  befs  is  so 
considerable." 

"  Adelaide,"  continoed  be, "  win  probably  he 
before  long  Baroness  G.  Otto  and  she  aro 
suitable  to  each  other  in  every  respect.  Ade- 
laide requires  a  rich  husband,  for  she  has  a  taste 
for  show  and  amusement,  to  which  her  beauty 
and  her  position  in  society  entitle  her.  She 
would  be  quite  unhappy  in  a  narrow  circle  and 
with  a  contracted  income.  In  the  mean  time  I 
will  not  hurry  matters ;  such  things  succeed 
best  when  they  are  left  to  themselves ;  I  like 
cautious  measures.  Mamselle  Rdnnquist.  With 
patience  and  a  little  diplomacy  one  may  make 
quite  sure  of  guiding  both  people  and  things  as 
one  desires.  My  brother-m-law  and  I  are  neigh- 
bors in  the  country — in  summer  we  often  meet 
— the  young  folks  pick  flowers  together,  eat 
strawberries  together,  listeii  to  the  lark  and  the 
linnet — in  autumn  I  think  we  shall  have  the  mar- 
riage. In  the  mean  time,  ftrhenever  my  sister- 
in-law  desires  Adelaide's  society,  I  willingly  let 
her  accompany  her  into  the  world." 

llie  President  informed  me  also  that  in  two 
days  the  birthday  of  the  Baroness  G.  was  to  be 
celebrated.  A  ftte  was  to  be  given  at  their 
country  seat,  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  he  pro- 
posed 10  me  that  I  shinild  accompany  his  daugh- 
ters, to  which  I  willingly  assented. 

The  appointed  day  came,  and  we  set  out. 
Adelaide  was  so  gay,  so  lovely,  so  aflTectionate 
toward  EdIa,  that  she  could  nut  resist  the  influ- 
ence of  Ibis  young  spring  sun.  She  was  du- 
ring this  little  jiiurney,  in  the  fine,  clear  autumn 
weather,  gayer  and  more  friendly  than  I  had 
ever  seen  her  before. 

As  s<Hm  as  we  entered  the  magnificent  cas- 
tle of  his  Excellenoe  G.,  we  were  received  on 
the  stairs  by  his  Excellence  himself  and  Otto, 
who,  beside  bimself  with  joy,  dropped  00  hi* 


knees  before  Adelaide.  A  fter  we  had  arranged 
our  toilette  in  the  chambers  which  were  pre 
pared  for  us,  we  were  conducted  by  the  Baron- 
ess down  to  the  library,  where  the  company 
were  assembled  for  tea.  There  surrounded  by 
books,  by  flowers,  and  pictures.  Countess  Au- 
gusta and  Count  Alarik  were  walking  up  and 
down,  and  conversing  together.  The  President 
took  his  seat  immediately  by  the  side' of  his  ad- 
mired  Countess  Natalie,  wlio  listened  to  his 
politeness  very  inattentively,  while  Miss  Greta 
sat  half  reclined  in  the  corner  of  a  sofa,  look- 
ing at  her  beautiful  nails,  and  casting  now  and 
then  from  her  dark  eyes  searching  glances  at 
the  various  personages  in  the  room.  Silent, 
tc*.  with  smiling  lips  and  an  inspired  eye.  An- 
gelica, with  the  lightness  of  a  sylph,  flitted  from 
statue  to  statue. 

The  birthday  came,  and  with  it  a  crowd  of 
neighbors,  congratulations  and  verses,  a  ball 
and  an  illumination.  But  it  gives  me  now  no 
pleasure  to  talk  of  birthdays— of  verses  so  poor 
— of  guests  so  insipid — of  pleasures  which  fa- 
tigue, and  of  lamps  which  go  out — it  pleases  me 
rather  to  stretch  my  wing  (tlie  goiisequill)  to  a 
higher  flight,  and  talk  a  little  about  Gsmas. 


CIUPTER  ly. 

acnivs. 

ThU  heavMilr  gift,  wtth  lt>  pan  Mr,  Into  which  H«s> 
van ipaato  It*  wooden;  with  m  tnt  nwiiidluui  tonfn^ 
which  without  eflbct,  with  ftw  nuuni  fBcUlty  rapcDduosi 
than  10  the  world.— Ijrmta  fSOM  B . 

AnjoiNiNO  the  library  was  a  rotunda,  in  which 
were  collected  statues  and  busts  of  artists  and 
great  geniuses.  Here  it  was  that  Angelica 
passed  ber  time  when  she  could  free  herself 
from  the  company. 

The  Baroness,  who  willingly  desired  to  make 
Angelica's  talents  subserve  to  the  amusement 
of  her  guests,  proposed  one  after  another  of 
them  for  her  to  draw,  which,  as  she  said,  could 
be  nothing  bat  a  pleasure  to  the  young  artist, 
as  well  as  good  exercise  for  her.  Angelica 
obeyed  coldly,  made  with  incredible  rapidity  a 
number  of  beautiful  portraits,  bat  received  all 
the  praises  and  all  the  flatteries  that  we»e  heap- 
ed upon  ber  with  the  most  perfect  iadiflisrence: 
it  waa  not  in  unfriendliness,  nor  in  pride,  nor 
contempt,  for  she  was  mild  and  gentle,  but  it 
was  altogether  indifierence,  and  whenever  she 
could  disengage  herself  from  the  company  she 
withdrew  herself  to  the  rotunda.  Here  she 
would  have  spent  whole  hours  in  the  contem- 
plation of  those  marble  forms  in  which  genius 
had  immortalized  genius.  Sometimes  she  sat 
and  read  there,  surrounded  by  the  noble  dead, 
who,  thou^  silent  as  the  grave,  yet  spoke  of 
life's  deepest  mysteries.  Oftener,  however,  was 
flie  employed  in  copying  them ;  and  when  she 
sat  there  with  her  pencil  and  her  drawing  hook, 
the  room  might  be  full  of  people,  they  might  be 
talking  around  her  of  what  they  would,  she  per- 
ceived nothing.  One  image,  one  thought  al- 
ways recurred  in  Angelica's  sketches,  as  well 
as  in  her  larger  drawings,  and  that  was  the 
form  of  an  angel.  It  seemed  as  if  a  supernatural 
beauty  and  holiness  hovered  fur  ever  befi>re  her 
ftncy,  aad  as  if  she  strove  to  express  this  ber 
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•ontemplftipii.  An  inezpresiible  striving  after 
the  realizing  or  an  ideal  seemed  to  work  witliin 
her.  There  were  often  great  Taults  in  her  com- 
positions, particularly  in  the  drawing  of  the 
figures ;  but  more  expression,  more  beauty  in 
ImIcs  and  smiles,  and  above  all,  more  lire,  might 
perhaps  be  looked  for  in  valo  in  the  works  even 
or  the  greatest  masters.  Count  Alarik  was  forced 
tp  concede  this,  and  even  at  Adelaide's  request 
to  acknowledge  traces  of  this  life  in  the  unfortu- 
nate "  alpus"-  which  he  at  first  bad  treated  so 
contemptuously. 

Angelica  was  an  extremely  rare  character. 
Silent,  contemplative  and  reserved,  she  appear- 
ed to  have  eye  and  ear  only  for  life.  It  re- 
quired an  effort  for  her  to  express  herself  in 
words.  When  any  feeling  or  thought  seized 
powerfully  upon  her,  it  was  as  if  she  were  under 
the  impulse  of  a  spirit  whose  power  she  could 
niot  oppose ;  her  whole  being  was^haken  in  such 
moments ;  she  became  pale,  and  whatever  she 
apoke  bore  the  impression  of  a  deep  inspiration. 
Alter  such  moments  of  excitement  she  not  un- 
frequently  burst  into  tears  and  was  restless  and 
exhausted.  At  such  times  it  gave  her  pleasure 
to  see  Adelaide  near  her ;  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  her  beauty,  together  with  the  expression 
of  joy  and  goodness  in  her  young  countenance, 
bad  the  effect  of  calming  and  strengthening 
her. 

One  evening  she  sat  in  the  rotunda  at  the 
feet  of  Linncns,  reading  with  an  attention  that 
proved  her  to  be  drawing  life  from  the  book.  A 
moth  deeply  occupied  by  the  same  pntsuit  sat 
with  powdery  wings  upon  the  margin  of  the 
page,  and  worked  on  Plato's  Republic.  Socrates 
looked  down  upon  them  from  bis  high  pedestal, 
and  beside  them  smiled  Hebe  calm  and  unsor- 
rowing.  Socrates  endeavours  to  lead  his  dis- 
ciples nearer  to  the  contemplation  of  good,  and 
Adeimantis  asks,  "And  yet  thou  dost  not  call 
it  pleasure  1" 

Socrates  replies,  "  Sin  not !  but  contemplate 
yet  nearer  its  image." 

Wonderful  thoughts  rose  with  this  in  the  soul 
of  Angelica ;  presentiments  which  she  could  not 
comprehend.  She  looked  up  to  the  god-like 
forms  in  marble  which  surrounded  her,  bnt  they 
struck  her  at  that  moment  as  pale  and  dumb. 
The  room  became  narrow  and  suffixnting ;  she 
opened  the  doors  which  led  from  the  rotunda  to 
the  terrace,  and  contemplating  the  sea  of  fire  in 
the  west,  where  the  sun  was  now  calmly  de- 
scending, let  the  cool  evening  wind  play  on  her 
cheeks  and  her  hair.  -She  did  not  observe  that 
a  portion  of  the  company  had  collected  in  the 
rotunda,  that  they  looked  at  her  with  amaze- 
ment, and  wondered  at  the  book  which  she  had 
laid  down  open  upon  the  knee  of  the  great  phi- 
losopher of  nature. 

"  I  cannot  conceive  what  she.  can  do  with 
such  a  book,"  said  some  one ;  "  will  it  teach 
her  to  paint  better  t" 

"  I  really  think  it  wflt,"  said  Count  Alaiik 
■miling. 

"  I  think,  I  understand  your  meaning,"  said 
the  Countess  Natalie ;  "  hut  is  it  not  the  fortu- 
nate prerogative  of  genius  to  know  without  be- 
ing compelled  to  learn — to  produce  what  is  hea- 
venly wijlhout  searching  ader  it  t  The  genial 
artist  create^  the  beantuiil  without  even  under- 
standing it." 


"  Bnt  not  without  feeling  it,"  answered  Connt 
Alarik,  "  deeply  feeling  it  in  his  own  soul,  llifr  ■ 
artist  does  not  labour  like  the  bee — he  knaw» 
what  he  does ;  his  power  is  not  that  of  instinct, 
but  that  of  a  waking,  conscious  spirit.  He  is 
not  blind,  he  is  clair-voyiml."  # 

"  But  precisely  this  spirit,  is  it  not  the  imme- 
diate gift  of  heaven  1'  Is  not  this  divine  fire  in- 
nate in  the  artist's  soul,  and  has  nothing  to  re- 
ceive from  the  earth  t  Genius  is  baptized  with 
fire— baptized  to  independent  power,  for  ever 
drawing  from  the  treasury  of  his  own  inward 
wealth,  for  ever  creating  like  a  god.  It  pos^ 
sesses  life  in  itself,  and  is  indepeadeot  of  all 
things."     . 

"Not  independent  of  a|l  things,"  returned 
Count  Alarik.  "  Even  the  heavenly  flame  must 
go  out,  if  knowledge  and  love  do  not  supply 
their  nourishment.  What  is  it  that  the  artist 
endeavors  to  represent,  when  he  understand* 
his  vocation  and  strives  alXer  the  Highest  1  Is 
it  not  the  fulness  of  life  which  is  in  spirit  and  im. 
nature  1  But,  in  order  to  be  fully  possessed  of 
this,  and  to  be  fully  possessed  by  it,  he  must  de- 
scend into  it,  and  take  it  to  himself.  Is  it  not 
precisely  because  the  seed  mingles  itself  witb 
the  elements  that  it  develops  its  inward  world 
in  growth  and  flower!  Happy  the  young  artist 
who  is  consecrated  by  philosophy  to  those  mys- 
teries wliich  by  mighty  works  he  ainu  at  r»- 
vealing;  happy  if  an  ennobling  love  expands 
and  warms  his  soul!  His  native  land  shall 
then  listen  with  joy  and  thankfulness  to  his  ' 
songs,  or  contemplate  his  pictures ;  and  not,  as 
now,  justly  lament  that  time  brings  forth  mere- 
ly buds,  but  no  flowers ;  that  so  many  beautiftit 
lights  are  rekindled,  and  almost  at  the  sam« 
moment  again  extinguished." 

Count  Alarik  stepped  back  after  he  had  spo- 
ken these  words,  and  his  eyes  rested  on  Ade- 
laide, who  had  brought  in  Angelica  (rom  ttM 
terrace. 

Miss  Greta  shut  the  doors,  speaking  in  a  half- 
loud  tone  of  ecstacies,  and  coughs  and  c^lds. 

Angelica  seated  herself,  and,  with  her  head 
resting  on  her  band,  regarded  the  speakers  in 
turn. 

"  If  love  help  to  paint  and  poetise,"  said  a 
gentleman  of  the  company, "  marriage  is  certain 
death  to  these  talents.  I  assure  you  that  as  an 
unmarried  man  I  made  verses  equal  to  Franzen 
and  Tegner ;  but  now — wife  and  children,  agri- 
culture, rearing  sheept  and  heaven  knows  what 
— I  assure  you  they  dry  up  the  richest  vein." 

Countess  Natalie  remarked  diyly  that  both 
Pranz^n  and  Tegnir  were  married  men,  and 
held  important  civil  offices.   . 

"With  regard  to  philosophy  and  Platonic 
love,"  said  Hugo  L — ,  with  his  glowing  and  im- 
pure glance,  "I  shall  take  good  care  not  to  load 
and  depress  my  fancy  with  these  burdens.  A 
glowing,  free,  and  ontrammeled  fancyi  this  is 
the  artist's  true  wealth.  With  this  will  be 
reach  the  one  thing  which  is  alone  worth  stri- 
ving after.  He  can  flatter  the  seosoality  and 
the  vanity  of  mankind,  and  win  much — money !" 

"Money !"  exclaimed  Countess  Natalie,  with 
astonishment  and  contempt. 

"  Means  of  enjoyment,"  said  Hugo,  smiling. 

"I  think,"  said  an  elderly- lady  with  a  mild 
countenance,  "  that  Oud  gave  the  fine  arts  to 
man  ia  order  to  heighten  bis  eiuoyment  of  life  - 
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ami  T  do  not  see  why  ooe  shoald  seek  a  higher 
ohjecrt  fur  ihem.  When  I  see  in  my  room  beaa- 
til'ul  landscapes,  charming  Tamily-pictures  — 
when  I  sre  around  me  portraits  uf  my  children, 
or  or  friends  wliom  I  have  loved  and  lost — then 
I  value  tbe  artist,  and  thank  God  fur  the  gift  of 
the  art." 

"The  creative  art,"  said  an  old  gentleman 
positively,  "has  no  value  in  the  long  ran  for 
man,  unless  It  reproduces  his  favourite  objects. 
It  is  of  value  to  you,  gracious  lady,  when  it 
gives  portraits  of  your  Tnends ;  I  myself  buy  no 
pictures  which  do  not  represent  horses;  and 
my  brother  Gostavus  will  not  look  at  a  painting 
nnleas  it  offer  him  cheese,  butter,  bread,  and  a 
good  glass  of  ale.    Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha  !" 

'"C^nei^lly  speaking,"  said  another  person, 
"  the  highest  object  of  ait-  shoald  be  lailbhilly 
to  represent  scenes  of  real  life :  in  this  way 
alone  can  art  become  useful  and  valuable  to 
man,  sinee  in  this  way  it  has  truth  on  its  side, 
and  the  bncy  is  not  bewildered  by  ima^s  of 
angels  or  devils,  which  only  serve  to  make  one 
fanatic  or  terrified  at  ghosts.  Thos,  success  to 
the  Flemish  school !" 

"For  my  part."  siid  the  rich  Ton  S.,  "I 
woold  not  give  two  stivers  for  those  who  either 
paint  life  or  put  it  into  verse.  I  know  a  little 
about  genius,  having  such  a  piece  of  goods  fer 
my  son ;  and  humbly  give  thanks  fur  that — 
which  is  good  for  nothing." 

'"  Perhaps  exactly  because  it  is  sneh  a  piece 
of  goods,"  whisper^  Miss  Greta  to  Coantess 
Natalie. 

"  But  in  troth,"  asked  the  Countess,  ",jf  art 
be  so  little,  what,  then,  is  genius  1** 

"A  brilliant  meteor,"  said  a  bright  head, 

"  Why  does  the  earth  pay  homage  to  it  as  a 
godi"  asked  some  one^  ' 

'*  Mao  loves  the  light  that  dazzles  him,"  said 
the  Cirontess;  "and  I  think,  that  after  a  calm 
examination  it  would  be  difilcutl  to  say,  wheth- 
er genius  actually  has  been  of  any  benefit  to  the 
world.  The  industrious  citizen ;  the  tranquil 
thinker;  the  good  man,  work  more  for  the 
well-being  of  society  at  large  than  the  most 
brilliant  genius. 

"  We  win  look  at  this  a  Kltle  nearer,"  said 
the  Countess  Natalie;  '*letJbs  inquire  now 
what  genius  has  done  for  the  world  and  for 
mankind."  With  these  words  she  looked  at 
Angelica,  and  all  eyes  were  at  once  turned  on 
the  young  girl,  who  seemed  to  he  influenced  by 
an  extraordinary  emotion.  She  had  risen  from 
her  seat,  and  went  with  gentle  steps  forward 
into  the  circle  of  people  who  had  gathered 
round  an  altar  of  variegated  marble,  which  oc- 
cupied the  centre  of  the  rotunda,  and  upon 
^which  was  placed  the  lute-playei-  of  Thorwald- 
sen.  Her  countenance  became  paler  and  paler; 
her  eye  gleamed  darkly,  a  light  nliudder  passed 
through  her  delicate  frame,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  support  herself  against  the  altars,  where  she 
stood  for  a  moment,  and  appeared  as  if  listening 
to  words  which  were  inaudible  to  other  ears. 
All  Uiokcd  at  her  with  astonishment,  except 
Miss  Greta,  who  turned  away  with  an  expres- 
sion of  displeasure,  saying  to  herself,  as  She 
withdrew, ^<.WhM'pnrpnse  Can  thisanswerl  I 
cannot  endure  sucl;  Uiingv— and  yet  I  like  the 
girl,  rioiwmistandmjf."        ''        '    ""   '     " 


ast,  and  repeated  with  a  voice  which  demanded 
an  answer.  Countess  Natalie's  i;uestiuo— >•  fell 
us,  Angelica,  what  does  gearas  do  for  th» 
woridr^ 

Angelica  looked  at  him ;  her  eye^  appeared 
larger  than  common,  they  glanced  quickly  mund, 
her  breast  heaved,  and  her  eyes  filled  wiilk 
tears.  Her  soul  was  too  full ;  she  sutTered,  and 
was  overcome  by  the  mighty  spirit  within  her. 
At  length  she  spoko,  but  it  was  not  calmly ;  lier 
thoQglits  came  lightning-like,  and  in  broken,  dis- 
ordered phrases. 

"  It  gives  joy,  joy  to  the  world  !  joy  to  every, 
human  soul !  Light  in  the  past ;  strength  in 
the  present,  and  hope  fur  the  ihture  I 

"Have  you  seen  the  graves  and  the  rains  of 
the  earth  f  Have  yoo  seen  races  of  men  and 
thrones  disappear  1  seen  how  they  who  bav» 
performed  heroic  deeds  and  works  of  love  haver 
sunk  into  the  silent  grave ;  how  ashes  cover  tha. 
magnificent  temple;  how  mists  lie  dreamingly 
on  the  tombs  of  heroes;  how  all,  all  pass  away 
from  existence'" 

"  But  who  is  he,  that  with  a  flaming  glanes 
dissipates  the  mist,  and  makes  the  dead  rise 
again  in  renewed  forms  1  The  immortal  bard, 
who  preserves  tho  memory  of  nations ;  who 
sings  their  combats ;  their  victcries  ;  their 
wounds;  their  acquired  treasures,  and  makes 
one  period  the  inheritor  of  another !  vho  makea 
us  weep  over  the  sorrows  and  rej  lice  at  the 
glory  of  a  thousand  years  ago !  (.Hear  dawa 
over  a  world  else  sank  in  darkness— Genius,' 
that  art  thou! 

"When  Genius  speaks,  the  breajstof  the  peo>- 
ple  expands ;  it  breathes  higher  aiid  freer ;  ac- 
tions of  goodness  and  of  bravery  are  through  a 
thousand  years  the  re-echo  of  his  words.  Whea 
Genius  speaks  the  hearts  of  the  people  throb, 
and  immortal  words  which  lay  there  slumbering, 
awake.  Mankind  looks  upward,  recognises  his 
nobler  self,  and  becomes  better,  kinder,  and  hap- 
pier! 

'■  And  when  a  people  bleed,  when  a  deep 
wound  has  been  given  to  its  heart;  when  it 
seems  as  if  its  strength,  its  freedom,  its  noblest 
life  must  perish  under  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner, who  is  it  that  yet  speaks  of  better  days, 
that  raises  again  the  fallen  eagle,  aqd  lets  his  eye 
turn  toward  that  of  the  eternal  sunl  Comforter 
of  the  fallen,  seer  and  prophet  of  the  secrets  of 
God,  Genius,  hail  to  thee ! 

"  Deep  mists  gather  over  the  earth.  There 
are  autumn  nights  in  which  every  star  is  hidden 
in  heaven,  in  which  the  heart  of  man  sickens  at 
life,  at  himself,  at  all  around  him.  No  anima- 
ting feeling  dwells  in  his  inmost  soul ;  no  tear  is 
in  his  eye ;  wherever  he  turns  is  night — and  tho 
night  is  peopled  with  dark  and  hideous  shadows 
—the  very  air  which  he  breathes  suffocates ! 
But  see !  who  lightens  from  the  cloud  and  makes 
the  night  clear  ;  and  reveals  the  fair  genii  who 
who  had  hidden  behind  the  cloud,  and  now  beck- 
on to  him  and  smile  t  It  is  Genius — it  is  the 
great  artist !  His  lightning-beam  has  touched 
the  heart  of  the  unhappy  ;  he  has  wept  and  is 
comforted ;  yet  ene  more' beam,  one  more  celes- 
tial vision,  and  he  looks  opwanl  with  strength 
and  hope!  ' " 

"  Whd  is  it  that  glorifies  nature  t  Who  ia  it 
that  nnd^rsiandih'er  larigbag^,'^iids  the  quiet 
hymns  of  the  flowers,  and'sctes  upon  thought 
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fa  tbe  bird's  song !  Who  is  it  that  hears  the 
spirits  or  the  mountains  and  the  floods :  that 
liears  (be  voice  of  the  Almiglity  in  the  rolling 
thunder;  in  the  murmuring  forest,  and  inter- 
prets Tor  rilan  God's  word  in  nature  t 

"Thou  marvel,  thou  life  in  life,  thou  mighty 
hand  that  linkest  time  with  eternity ;  ever  re- 
newing, ever  prudur.ing  power ;  (bnu  who  seest 
tlic  path  of  the  sun  and  the  wurlclngorthe  heart 
of  man ;  thou  who  searchest  out  the  essence  of 
Che  Divinity,  and  the  life  of  the  little  flower — we 
comprehend  thee  not,  but  we  know  well  whom 
tbon  art ! 

"  Man  fell — mind  lost  itself  in  dim  dreams — 
bat  extend  to  him  the  jubilee  of  a  higher  ex- 
istence, 0  then  scattered  traces  are  collected  in 
in  a  heavenly  smile,  the  misty  shadows  of  his 
drpams  assume  shape  and  coloring,  and  all  his 
recollections  stand  forth  to  illame — a  beam  of 
God's  light — Genms  smiles  over  tbe  earth,  and 
eonublte  its  dark  reality. 

"T  n  lenliH  licnveo'i  unclonded  llfht  behold^ 
Ami  god-like  viaiont  to  tbe  world  unrolda!" 

At  this  moment  a  religions  man  stepped  for- 
vrard  from  the  circle  that  surrounded  Angelica. 
His  face  was  young  hut  pale,  and  its  expression 
was  severe.  He  spoke  with  a  deep  and  serious 
voice.  t 

"The  oarth,"  said  he,  "  is  the  home  of  sin— 
the  earth  's  the  valley  of  tears.  Wo  to  genius 
if  it  forget  its  own  appropriate  vocation,  that  of 
the  voice  rf  God  to  a  fallen  world  ;  if  it  forget 
to  depict  to  man  bis  sin  in  lines  of  fire,  and  to 
adiniinish  him  to  repentance  and  amendment 
Wo  to  it,  if  like  the  serpent  in  nature  it  allure  to 
joy  and  to  deceitful  pride  -,  if  it  cry,  *  peace  I' 
where  it  should  cry, '  humble  yourselves  and  re- 
pent !'  Oh  what  are  we,  indeed,  that  God  should 
•mile  upon  us  1  Sinners!  sinners!  Who  can 
prefigure  to  himself  what  holy  heaven  is,  with- 
out feeling  tb«  abyss  in  which  he  himself  stands  1 
There  is  only  one  subject  for  genius  and  art  on 
earth — one  only  is  there  which  is  comformable  to 
man's  condition  here — ^the  crucified  Saviour !" 

"  Oh  no !  the  Saviour  has  arisen  !"  exclaimed 
Angelica,  with  a  transported  smile ;  "joy,  joy  to 
tbe  earth  eternally !  It  is  not  pain,  it  is  not  an- 
guish which  makes  free  and  reconciles — it  is 
love,  it  is  Mhuty!  Depict  heaven  truly,  and 
man  will  live  for  it.  Place  upon  earth  tbe  image 
of  a  God,  and  man  will  love  it,  and  approach 
nearer  to  the  prototype !" 

"  It  is  pitiable,  it  is  tbe  mad  folly  of  a  fallen 
being,"  said  the  former  speaker,  "to  imagine 
that  he  can  comprehend  tbe  likeness  of  the  hid- 
den One,  it  is  to  tempt  God !" 

"  But  if  he  gives  himself  to  man !"  asked  An- 
gelica, with  an  inspired  glance,  "  God  suflered 
on  the  cross  fur  sinners.  He  will  not  refuse  t<i 
reveal  his  glory  to  such  as  draw  near  to  him  in 
pious  adoration.  Is  not  the  vocation  of  genius, 
as  well  as  art,  that  of  a  mediator !  Phidias  and 
Raphael,  Milton  and  Tegner,  Handel  and  Mozart, 
havu  decreased  tbe  distance  between  heaven  and 
earth !  The  vocation  of  genius  is  more  impor- 
tant in  this  our  time  than  any  other.  Who  has 
not  beard  that  in  the  hour  of  the  Great  Sacrifice 
tbe  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  asunder!  Now 
tbe  pious  eye  can  penetrate  the  holy  of  holies, 
and  it  is  given  to  the  artist  again  and  yet  again 
to  reveal  God  to  the  world  !  He  onght  to  strive 
•mpauaingly  after  the  liighest;  with  love,  with 


I  labour,  with  prayer,  with  earthly  and  with  heav- 
enly strength !  0  grant  to  me  for  the  labour  of  a 
whole  life,  only  one  moment  of  divine  revelation, 
and  only  breath  enough  to  declare  it  to  the  world 
— and  I  have  lived  enough  ! 

"Blessed  are  they  whom  God's  lightnings 
transpierce !"  continued  Angelica,  with  increas- 
ing yet  ever  calmer  inspiration.  "  Blessed  iliey 
who  give  forth  this  lightning  to  the  world,  and 
then  die !  Who  is  the  happy,  the  great,  the  en- 
viable, on  earth !  Is  it  not  he  who  gives  to  hu- 
man nature  that  enlightened  beauty  which  he 
drew  from  its  breast ;  who,  borne  upward  by  his 
genius,  ascends  to  heaven  to  fetch  thence  fire 
with  which  he  will  kindle  tbe  nations! 

"  A  human  life — a  little  human  life — a  life  of 
a  few  years — and  to  live  in  this  for  an  immor- 
tality—to breathe  fire  into  the  hearts  of  millions 
of  human  beings — a  human  life — ^so  little  and 
yet  so  vast !  How  wonderful !  how  glorious ! 
How  sweet  the  lot  to  live  for  a  world  and  to  die 
for  the  immortally  beautiful  on  earth  !  Oh  that 
it  might  be  mine !" 

Tears  of  ardent  longing  streamed  down  the 
now  glowing  cheeks  of  Angelica. 

"  Is  it  for  renown !"  asked  Count  Alarik,  with 
a  searching  glance. 

"And  would  this  renown  make  you  happier, 
Angelica  V  inquired  the  elderly  lady  with  the 
gentle  countenance ;  "  would  it  here  make  yua 
more  beloved  by  your  friends!  would  you  ac- 
tually, with  all  this  striving  for  millions,  make  ' 
one  human  being  happier!  0  Angel  ca !  is  there, 
indeed,  a  nobler  lot  on  earth,  a  lot  which  is  more 
worthy  to  be  striven  after  by  a  woman's  huart, 
than  that  of  being  the  whole  and  entire  happiness 
of  one  being!" 

Angelica  looked  first  at  one  and  then  at  the 
other  of  the  speakers;  a  cloud  dimmed  her' 
brow,  hut  it  quickly  passed,  and  she  said  to 
Count  Alarik,  "  No,  not  for  the  sake  of  renown. 
If  I  should  ever  succeed  in  producing  a  master-^ 
piece,  and  time,  or  tbe  hand  of  an  enemy  should*' 
efface  my  name  from  the  picture,  I  would  not 
complain  if  the  work  of  my  band  and  of  my 
spirit  lived  only  for  mankind." 

To  tbe  elderly  lady  she  said,  with  a  low  voice 
and  look  of  humilitv,  "  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
should  be  happy ;  I  only  know  one  thing,  that  I 
must  obey  the  voice  whwb  requires  from  me 
that  I  should  strive  afler  the  immortal  in  art 
God  must  dispose  my  fate  as  He  sees  best !" 

"  And  have  you  weighed,"  asked  Count  Ala- 
rik, advancing  towards  her,  "  all  tbe  difficulties 
of  your  path !  General  opinion,  poverty,  your 
sex,  which  prevents  the  acquisition  of  a  ground- 
ed knowledge — all,  all  will  retard  your  steps. 
Listen  to  wiser  counsel,  Angelica.  Direct  your- 
self according  to  the  taste  and  the  circumstances  ■ 
of  the  times.  Do  not  strive  to  attain  the  ideal ; 
paint  portraits,  little  scenes  out  of  every-day 
life,  and  you  will  become  rich,  will  live  tranquil, 
loved,  and  esteemed." 

"I 'can  endure  hunger,"  said  Angelica,  look- 
ing at  him  calmly  and  fixedly ;  "  and  the  cen- 
sure of  the  world  I  do  not  hear ;  tt  would  be 
overpowered  by  a  mightier  voice  within  my  own 
breast.  Striving  after  the  highest  only  will  I 
live !" 

"And  if  you  should  failt  if  you  should  be  de- 
ceived in  your  powers  t" 

"  Tlien  may  God  be  merciful  to  me,  and  let 
me  die  !**  ' 
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'  '*'  And  wherefore  this  ambition  1  A  less  de- 
gree of  perfection  also  gives  Joy,  and  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  live  als6  in  the  humbler  spheres 
«f  lifer  and  there  are  they  more  accessible." 

"  The  highest !  the  highest !"  exclaimed  An- 
gelica ;  "  I  will  lire  and  die  striving  after  the 
highest !" 

"  Yon  have  the  true  artist- soul,"  said  Count 
Alarik,  delighted,  and  clasping  her  slender  waist, 
be  lifted  her  standing  upon  the  altar.  The  lute 
player  sat  with  a  heavenly  smile  at  her  feet,  as 
if  ready  to  sing  her  praises.  A  murmar  of  ap- 
inrobation  and  {deasore  was  beard  from  the  by- 
•tanders. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AOVIBTDBIS. 

Mstara  orMm  both  tnn  «ad  mtlim. 
To  taaatah  Ua|hl*r  w«ra  unwlas 

Whoi  n  mneh  thu'ijneaw  on*  hcsn: 
And  *twen  ■  crime  to  buiil  Ihe  eyM, 

Who  faiUBBB  ■oflMaffi  Hk  (or  lean. 

KsLLeais. 

DiMcnra-irasio  sonnded  in  the  great  hall. 
Toang  Otto  was  storming  through  the  coontry- 
dance  with  Adelaide,  while  the  Baroness  and 
the  President  were  hopping  gently  down  the 
middle  and  back  again,  thmugh  cross-bands  and 
jNTomenade.  Hia  Excellence  moved  along  with 
dignified  elegance  beside  the  beantiful  and  prond 
Countess  Natalie,  while  with  noble  and  simple 
grace  Count  Alarik  and  Countess  Augusta  went 
through  the  mazes  of  the  dance.  Angelica  slipt 
Tinremarlced  from  the  ball-room,  wtiere  at  firsi 
ahe  had  entered  with  the  rest.  She  experienced 
tbe  same  uneasy  and  violent  emotions  which 
were  consequent  on  every  anoommon  expres- 
sion ef  her  feelings,  and  she  sought,  therefore 
*ouiet  and  solitude.  In  tbe  library  all  was  still. 
The  lamp  had  gone  out,  and  the  bright  Septem- 
'ber  moon  ahone  in  through  the  window,  bathing 
the  flowers  and  the  statues  with  its  mild  bloisb 
light.  The  hum  and  music  (rnm  the  dancing 
room  sounded  distant  and  indistinct;  and  through 
an  open  window  was  heard  the  song  of  the 
«ricket  in  tbe  dewy  grass,  and  soft  perfumes 
arose  and  diflhaed  themaelves  from  the  night- 
"blowing  violets  on  the  terrace. 

In  this  quiet  world  the  storm  in  Angelica's 
soul  gradually  subsided  into  still  and  melan- 
choly feeling.  It  was  the  heaving  after  the 
tempest.  Her  thoughts  were  not  arranged ;  but 
a  dim  desire,  a  deep  longing  operated  in  her 
heart  that  she  might  repose  herself  on  the  bosom 
of  a  mother,  or  a  female  friend.  Her  bean  was 
-now  so  warm ;  she  felt  so  intimately  the  want 
t>f  tenderness ;  she  kissed  tbe  mooo-beam  as  it 
feO  upon  tbe  flowers  in  her  window,  and  looking 
■np  to  the  evening  star,  she  said,  "  Oh  that  thon 
wert  a  genie,  thou  beautiful  star,  that  by  my 
jnrayers  f  might  entice  thee  down  from  the  vault 
of  heaven ;  that  I  might  kiss  thy  beamiag  fore- 
lirad,  and  clasp  thee  to  my  heart !" 

The  star  twinkled,  onalteraUe,  bright  and 
ftieodly  from  the  asoT»-dome. 

"  Thou  tellest  me,"  continued  AngeHea,  "that 
tboa  art  possessed  of  a  better  home,  and  thou 
art  right !"  She  tamed  her  eyes  to  tbe  earth, 
which  lay  in  tbe  mild  light  of  heaven,  so  bean- 
tifiil,  so  tranquil,  so  consoling,  so  like  a  mother 
who  opens  bet  arms  to  her  weary  ohitdren. 
O 


Angelica  felt  this ;  her  eyes  fiUed  with  tears, 
and  stretching  forth  her  arms  she  said  said 
sufUy,  "  I  am  tired,  I  suffer !  Oh  that  I  might 
repose  my  head  upon  a  mother's  bosom,  and 
slumbering  for  a  moment,  wake  to  redoubled 
Ife!" 

"  Let  roe  he  thy  mother  and  thy  friend  !  Rest 
upon  me,  I  will  support  thee !''  said  an  unusual- 
ly sweet  voice  close  to  Angelica ;  and  Cnuniess 
Natalie  seizing  her  hand  pressied  it  between 
hers,  and  euntinued  with  tearful  eyes,  "  Permit 
ine  oidy  to  love  you,  admirable  young  girl; 
leave  to  me  the  care  of  your  life  and  your  hap- 
piness !" 

■  "  Could  the  great  even  love  tbe  poor  t"  asked 
Angelica,  withdrawing  her  band,  and  with  a 
look  full  of  mistrust.  "  I  have  been  told  that 
they  merely  look  coldly  down  upon  them,  as 
that  star  looks  on  as.  I  have  been  told  that 
they  merely  oat  of  self-interest  occasionally  ele- 
vate them  to  their  own  height,  in  order  that  by 
the  splendour  of  God's  gifts  to  an  inferior  they 
may  increase  tbeir  own  happiness.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  bread  they  give  is  bitter ;  that  for 
a  few  friendly  words  they  deihand  the  sacrifice 
of  wb(de  life — " 

"  Ah,  think  not  so,  Angelica !"  interrupted 
the  Countess ;  "  this  is  ouly  tbe  language  of 
bitter  prejudice.  Who  can  have  poisoned  your 
young  beautiful  soul  with  such  a  creed  t" 

"An  early — a  bitter  experience,"  repKed  An- 
gelica. "  The  lofty  ones  of  the  earth  cannot 
understand  what  want,  what  suffering  is !  They 
know  not  how  a  noble  nature  feels  in  being  com- 
pelled, like  the  worm  of  tbe  earth,  to  crawl  after 
its  fund,  when  it  has  not  strength  to  suffer  hun- 
ger I — to  be  compelled,  for  a  few  cramlis  of 
bread,  to  flatter  what  they  despise,  or  else  to 
starve  !  Life  moves  around  the  wealthy  wiih 
so  much  grace,  so  much  pomp  and  beauty ; 
they  drink  of  the  sweetest  wine  of  existence, 
and  dance  under  a  delicious  intoxication.  Tbey 
find  nothing  in  themselves  which  permits  them 
to  understand  tbe  actual  sufferings  of  the  poor. 
They  throw  out  corn  with  a  liberal  band  to  the 
little  sparrows ;  they  take  up  tbe  worm  from 
tbe  earth  that  it  may  lighten  their  rooms  in  dark 
evenings :  but  they  love  only  themselves,  they 
see  mankind  only  in  tbeir  own  circles." 

"How  unjust  you  sre,  Angelica !"  exclaimed 
Countess  Natalie  with  noble  indignation.  "  Yoa 
describe  tbe  barbarous  opinions  of  an  age  which 
is  long  passed.  It  is  true,  I  will  not  deny  it, 
that  there  is  enjoyment  in  standing  in  a  positioa 
in  life  above  the  multitude,  and  with  a  glanoa 
of  kindly  pride  looking  down  on  those  who.  look 
up  to  us ;  yes,  and  there  may  be  a  great  enjoy- 
ment found  even  in  hnmbling  others ;  yet  there 
is  a  greater—" 

"  And  what  is  that  t" 

*'  In  hambling  oneself.  In  bending  tbe  knee 
before  a  higher  power ;  and  feeling  oneself,  with 
ail  the  splendor  that  the  world  can  give,  poor  ia 
comparison  of  him  in  whom  the  spirit  of  God 
abides.  Ab,  Angelica !  that  longing,  that  ardent 
desire  toward  a  higher  spirit  may  dwell  even  ia 
the  hearts  of  thoae  who  are  sorrounded  by  the 
worid'a  wealth  and  show ;  and  these,  if  a  beam 
4if  God  reveal  itself,  can  willingly  leave  all,  and 
resign  all,  only  to  worship  and  to  follow. " 

Angelica  stood  silent  and  reserved;  end  wilk 
increasing  emotioa  the  Coaotass  oontinaed,  ■•  f 
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ahoold  not  hare  rentured  to  approach  you,  An- 
gelica; I  oould  not  have  anderstuod  bow  to 
admire  and  love  you  if  I  had  been  one  of  those 
cold,  weak  beings  whom  you  have  described. 
From  the  flrst  moDoent  in  which  I  saw  and 
beard  you,  I  longed  most  earnestly  tu  become 
your  friend — yoor  sister ;  in  truth,  Angelica,  I 
am  not  unworthy  of  yoii !" 

Still  the  painter's  daughter  stood  silent,  and 
her  eye  passed  over  the  landscapei'now  veiled 
in  deep  twilight. 

"I  have  been  weak," continued  the  Ooantess, 
"I  have  been  vain,  I  have  been  dazzled  by  a 
worldly  life,  but  I  have  never  been  its  slave.  I 
Uhderstood  and  I  yearned  alter  a  hislier  excel- 
lence, but  I  never  saw  it  in  aotuality  till  this 
moment ;  until  this  moment  1  never  looked  ap 
to  any  human  being." 

Countess  Natalie  approached  Angelica  yet 
nearer,  and  spoke  with  touching  sincerity. 

"  Do  not  reject  me !"  said  she ;  "  do  not  strike 
baek  my  outstretched  hand.  IJet  me  be  your 
elder  sister ;  let  me  be  your  motherly  friend.  I 
will  accompany  you  where  you  will.  Your  in- 
terests shall  become  mine  ;  -  your  happiness 
shall  be  mine.  I  will  be  your  strengthener  and 
your  supporter,  and  I  will  watch  over  your 
peace  in  the  amall  events  of  life  as  weH  'as  in 
the  great.  Too  shall  live  entirely  for  art,  and  1 
will  live  entirely  for  you.  I  am  rich,  and  alone 
in  the  world.  God,  until  this  moment,  has 
given  me  nothing  that  I  could  love,  nothing  fur 
which  I  could  live  with  joy !  Angelica,  have  I 
deceived  myself  T" 

Still  Angelica  made  no  reply. 

"  I  feel  at  this  moment,"  said  the  Comileas, 
"as  if  T  could  beg  for  friendship,  if  it  is  to  be 
had  by  prayers — but  I  cannot  compel  your  feel- 
ings ;  and  if  these  are  adverse  to  me,  nothing 
that  I  can  offer  will  avail.  Angelica,  your 
silence  tells  me  that  you  cannot  have  confi- 
dence in  me — that  yoo  cannot  love  me !" 

"  O,  I  can !"  said  Angelica,  and  turned  her 
tearful  eyes  on  the  Countess ;  "  I  ooold  have 
loved  you  from  the  first  moment  I  e«w<you,'  but 
I  feared—" 

••  What,  what  did  yon  fear  V 

"  To  be  again  deceived,"  returned  Angelica ; 
**  to  lose  my  independence  withont  gaining  a 
friend." 

"And  now,  do  you  yet  fear?"  asked  the 
Countess,  as  she  again  took  Angelica's' hand 
lietween  hers.  "  Will  you  let  me  love  you ; 
will  you  leave  in  my  hands  the  care  for  your 
lifer- 
Angelica  lonkedather'Witb  tearftd  eyes, but 
made  no  anewer. 

•'  I  will  ni>t  be  t)t«8«)ng,"  said  the  Countess, 
«  but  I  will  return.  Now  say  one  kind  word  to 
me,  one  friendly  tlum  before  I  go."* 

"  Trallala,  trallal|i  V  ming  the- President,  who 
entered  now  with  a  cKiuti ;  **  my  gracious 
Countess,  the  waltz  has  already  commeaced, 
and  I  have  your  promise." 

"I  shall  keep  it,"  answered  the  Coontess, 
gave  her  band  to  Angelica,  and  hearbig  from 
her  lips  the  desired  word,  aUtowed  herself  to  be 
conducted  to  the  dance  by  the'  President,  who 

*  It  l«  >lmt»t  naadlen  to  ismatk  tacn,  thu  Um  and 
tk4u  u*  used  1b  Sweden  and  Ocnnany  lo  Uio  interooiirae 
of  oear  and  dear  friends.  To  make  lue  of  tbeie  prnnouna 
It  to  aeknewledfe  lore  or  Monddiip.  M.  B. 


was  thiaieiming  the  least  in  the  irorid  ea|^ 

vated. 

Angelica  was  deeply  excited.  She  scarcel;r 
dared  to  believe  that  the  so  lung  desired  friend 
had  at  length  been  given  to  her.  She  did  not 
dare  to  cast  a  glance  into  the  future  that  opened 
before  her ;  she  leant  against  a  statue  of  Miner- 
na,  and  oonled  her  burning  cheek  on  the  marble, 
while  her  tears  flowed  abundantly. 

"  Press  not  thy  warm  heart  against  the  eol4 
marble,  beautiful  girl !  Let  it  be  pressed  to  a 
heart  which  burns  for  thee !°'  said  a  voice,  which 

Angelica  recognised  as  belonging  to  Hugo  L , 

and  catching  her  in  his  arms  be  clasped  her  to- 
his  bosom.  Angelica  endeavored  te  free  her- 
self  with  a  cry  of  alarm. 

"  Visionary,  with-  thy  ideals !"  said  Hugo ; 
"  I  will  make  you  acquainted  with  the  heavei^ 
of  love,  and — " 

"  Let  snelt  understandings  alone,  sir !  They 
might  bring  yon  to  a  bad  pass  en  earth,"  said  a 
stern  voice,  as  a  tall  bhtck  figure  moved  from 
behind  the  Minerva,  and  laid  a  heavy  hand  oa 
Hugo's  arm.  It  was  Miss  Greta :  Angelica 
was  free.    Hugo  stoi>d  ashamed  and  enraged. 

"Remove  yourself  from  this  place,  sir,"  said 
Miss  Greta,  imperiously  ;  "  and  if  you  think 
proper  to  depart  l>efure  to-morrow  morning,  I 
will  undertake  to  make  your  compliments  to 
their  Excellenoes !" 

"  Do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble,  my  lady," 
answered  Hugo ;  "  I  prefer  attending  to  my 
own  business ;"  and  with  these  words  he  with- 
drew, whistling. 

"An  impertinent  being!"  said  Miss  Greta. 
"  But  my  Angelica,"  continued  she,  half  jest- 
ingly and  half  displeased,  "  why  wiU  you  g» 
waiidering  about  in  the  moonlight  like  a  heroin» 
of  a  romance !  See  now,  do  not  take  it  so  ter- 
ribly I  do  not  shake  like  an  aspen  leaf!  Fol- 
fa>w  me,  and  calm  yourself  with  a  glass  of  orgeat;, 
and  don't,  another  time,  go  and  lean  against 
marble  images,  which  only  give  one  ths  ague, 
and  cannot  hit  an  arm  to  defend  one  if  improper 
people  come  and  want  to  kiss  and  make  beaveik 
ward  fiights,"  and  so  saying,  she  took  the  trem-^ 
Ming  girl  with  her,  and  made  her  drink  on» 
glass  of  orgeat  alter  another. 

In  the  mean  time  I  sat  and  delighted  mys^f 
with  Adelaide  and  her  dancing.  Life,  gracct. 
and  joy  beamed  from  tor ;  she  was  the  object 
of  universal  admiration  and  homage.  She  ac- 
cepted the  proofs  of  homage  without  arrogance, 
but  as  a  due  tribute,  as  sooKthing  t^uite  natu- 
ral, and  became  more  quiet  exactly  id  propor- 
tion as  the  others  became  more  lively.  I  saw 
with  sincere  delight  that  she  was  not  the  victim, 
of  flaltery,  although, 'as  was  but  natural,  it  wa» 
pleasing  to  her. 

It  was  with  sorrow  that  I  saw  Edla  sitting 
silent,  and  forgotten.  She  had  not  been  enga- 
ged since  the  first  dance,  when  the  Baroness- 
had  obtained  her  a  partner.  I  seated  myself 
beside  her,  and  endeavored  to  draw  her  into- 
conversation  ;  but  she  either  made  me  no  reply 
at  all,  or  else  only  answered  short  and  dryly. 
Soon  afterward,  I  beard  Adelaide  say  to  Ott» 
in  a  tone  of  reproof — 

"  Why  has  not  £kUa  danced  !  Ton  promised 
me  to  engage  her." 

"  Heavens !  I  have  asked,  but  abe  will  not 
dance,  she  says." 
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*■  Too  oogfat  to  bare  begged  mA  prayed  so 
Img  that  she  should  have  said  yea." 

'•  My  sweetest  Adelaide,  I  cannot.  It  is  not 
so  uncommonly  agreeable  that  I  should  beg  for 
ft." 

*<  Bot  yoo  Shan,  Otto,  if  I  wish  it.  Now  go 
to  her  this  minute,  and  don't  leave  off  till  you 
bare  made  her  promise  to  dance  the  next  qua- 
diiUe  with  yoa." 

•*  Our  ^ance !  Tbe  dance  that  yon  bare  pro' 
mised  to  me  t" 

"  That  very  one !  and  after  tbint  yoa  shall  in- 
troduce Mr.  S.  to  her." 

"No,  I  thank  yoa !  I  beg  to  dispense  with  all 
that.  He  s^ys  she  is  ugly  and  wearisomo 
as " 

"  Otto,  Otto !  how  in  you  speak  !  Go  now, 
'  Otto,  and  do  as  I  say.  Wait !  it  is  best  that 
you  dance  two  dances  with  Edla." 

"  Is  not  one  enough  1"  asked  Otto  with  a  de- 
jriorable  countenance. 

"  No ;  you  must  dance  two." 

"  Ah  thou  most  heavenly  one  !  I  most  obey 
•n  that  yon  command.  But  what  shall  I  get 
for  it,  Adelaide!  What  shall  I  afterward 
gett" 

"  Hash !  liaah !  it  is  so  bateftil  to  be  self- 
ish!" 

"  ShaU  I  not  get  the  floww  that  you  have  in 
Tonr  hair  1  shall  I  not  get  that  afterward !" 

'•  No !  Oo  DOW,  make  baste  Otto,  they  are 
tuning  already." 

"  I  wiU  not  go,  Biriees  yea  iHtxnise  me  that' 
flower!" 

"  Thou  Shalt  have  it,  obstinate  being !  Oo 
»ow,  only  go !" 

Coonl  Alarik  bad  bis  laige  eyes  fixed  on  the 
Mosiae  during  their  conversation,  and  when  he 
■aw  Adelaide  disengaged,  he  went  and  seated 
Wmself  by  bw,  and  heard  her,  with  singular 
satisfaction,  refuse  all  invitations  for  the  next 
dance.  Their  conversation  speedily  became 
lively,  and  his  serioas  countenance  lightened 
■p  the  while  as  by  an  Irresistible  enchantment. 

After  this  he  talked  long  with  Countess  Nat- 
alie, and  hearing  them  several  times  mention 
Angelica's  name,  and  "journey  to  Rome,"  to- 
gether with  other  words,  led  me  judge  that  the 
j^nteas  proposed  taking  the  yoaog  artist  to 
the  birth-place  of  the  arts,  where  she  might  nn- 
icstrainedly  develope  ber  powers. 

Miss  Greta,  whom  I  had  the  honor  of  having 
for  my  neighbor,  east  disquiet,  and  displeased 
giances  at  the  speakers.  "Heaven  knows,'' 
said  she.  "  what  they  are  oonooeting  together, 
but  I  fear  me  it  mast  be  something  indigest- 
ible!" 
e  Among  thn  guests  vras  a  lady  from  lbs  neigh- 

V,     boriiuod,  who  attracted  every  oite's  attention  by 
^     her  dancing.    When  she  figured  in  the  quadrille, 
H^    she  stretched  forth  one  foot  in  the  air  while  she 
^  bopped  oo  the  other,  one  might  have  thought 
that  she  designed  to  kick  away  ber  m'fa-«M.  in 
addition  to  this  she  made  each  high  etUre-dttt*', 
such  extraordinary  leaps  and  springs,  that  her 
earls  flew  around  her  head  Uke  the  snakes  on 
the  Furies.    This  personage  excited  indescriba- 
^e  amosement  among  the  company,  and  look- 
ed all  the  more  remarkable,  as  (luring  her  wild 
dancing  site  preserved  an  imperturbable  gravity 
•n  her  oeaotenanoe,  wbidi  was  no  longer  youth- 
lol  nor  M^igbUy.    Sume  said  that  she  tteneed 


in  order  to  give  herself  exercise,  and  the  gen- 
tlempn  were  at  some  pains  that  she  should  have 
it.  Some  said  that  she  was  storming  a  heart ; 
others  that  she  was  a  little  insane.  Those  who 
were  the  most  amused  by  her,  were  the  young 
ladies,  and  they  laughed  continually  and  whig-  ' 
pered  among  themselves.  I  was  astunished, 
when  between  the  dances  I  saw  Adelaide  with 
the  skipping  lady  arm  inarm  leave  the  dancing- 
room.  I  stole  softly  after  tbem,  and  unobserv- 
ed, heard  Adelaide  say  to  her  with  the  most 
charming  candor,  that  her  dancing  was  now 
very  uncommon  and  excited  much  surprise; 
that  it  was  now  the  fashion  scarcely  to  do  more 
than  walk  in  dancing,  and  to  this  intimation  she 
added  a  little  dancing-lesson.  The  lady,  who 
had  hitherto  been  distracted  by  the  large  as- 
sembly, the  lights,  and  the  dancing,  had  paid  no 
attention  to  anything  around  her,  was  now  at 
the  same  moment  embarrassed  and  gratefol  for 
Adelaide's  instructions.  But  Adelaide  was  so 
earnest  and  serious,  so  well-meaning  and  sweet, 
that  the  embarrassment  soon  vanished ;  and 
then,  while  Adelaide  rearranged  her  pupils 
daneied-down  bead- dress,  she  asked  her  very 
nnceivmoniously  for  more  lessons,  hoped  for  a 
nearer  acquaintance,  lamented  over  the  difficnl- 
ty  of  getting  masters  in  the  country,  etc.,  etc. 

Charming  AdelaMe  !  yon  know  not  how  this 
proof  of  your  good-heartedness  and  single-mind- 
edness  attracted  my  heart  to  you. 

The  company  in  the  ball  room  were  not  a  lit- 
tle smprised  when  they  saw  the  recently  stormy  • 
lady  re-enter  the  dance  Hke  a  totally  Mtetent 
person,  and  move  about  as  quietly  as  she  had 
fonaeriy  been  riotous.  "  It  is  witchcraft  !" 
thought  everybody ;  and  Count  Alarik  directed 
a  look  on  the  lovely  enchantress,'  which  plainly 
showed  that  he  understood  very  well  how  the 
matter  stood.  I  eoold  not  d«iy  myself  the 
pleasure  of  relating  this  little  scene  to  Miss 
Greta,  who  had  been  excessively  amoaed  with 
the  eccentric  dancer.  I  remarkied  on  her  deli- 
cate lips  an  expression  of  pleasure;  which, 
however,  she  did  not  express,  but  merely  said, 
"Adelaide  had  better  take  eare,  or  she  WiH 
have  the  lady  sticking  to  ber  tike  a  burr." 

"Howl"  said  I  somewhat  hastily,  "if  She 
for  a  little  service  win  a  persoit's  emire  devo^ 
tion,  should  she  not  be  glad  and  grateflill  Ah, 
Miss  Oreta,  is  not  the  gift  of  the  bsart  the  mest 
precious  offering  that  fortune  can  mske  ns  V  ' 

"My  beet  MamaeUe,"  repUed  Miss  Ofeis, 
"  that  may  all'  be  very  good  and  efasmiingly 
beautiful,  and  I  wish  yoa  aU  the  bssns  In  the  « 
world  ;  but  as  faras  I  am  eoncersed,  I  wosid 
rather  have  people  altogether  off  my  hands,'  F 
like  moeb  better  to  amuse  myself  with  Ihem." 

"  Well,  well,  Miss  Oreta."  tho^ht  I,  a  m«e       • 
offended,  "  I  ceitatoly  shsU  vet  lioaMe  yoi)  with 
my  friendship."     ■-  '  ■  t 

There  was  a  yooog  man  among  the  guests 
who  msde  bunself  remarkable  in  a  very  differedf 
way  to  tbe  beforementioned  lady,  for  be  nvs  a^ 
timorous  as  she  wss  bold.  Notwithstandisg  the 
uniform  which  he  wore,  he  was  sojinconmion- 
ly  embarrassed  that  be  seemed  not  to  know  il  ; 
he  were  to  sit  or  to  walk  or  to  standi  (Lwafa 
qritical  mom^t  for  him  when  almost  evq;^  on% 
seated  themselVS,  and  he  alone  was  left  stand-  ^>^ 
ing  before  some  young  girls ;  and  so  much  was 
he  put  oat  of  cpumananoe  by  the  inteiligent 
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glanccB  which  they  cast  the  one  at  the  other, 
that  bis  hat  fell  ftom  his  trembling  hand,  and 
heaven  knows  if  he  would  not  have  fallen  him- 
self had  not  Adelaide,  by  a  quick  movenient 
made  room  for  him  between  herself  and  one  of 
her  friends,  and  then  addressing  him  by  his 
name  offered  him  the  seat  beside  her.  To  dis- 
sipate his  embsrrassment,  she  began  to  talk  to 
him  with  such  affability  and  kindness,  that  the 
yoong  ensign  soon  looked  quite  proud  and  happy. 
Miss  Greta  observed  all  this,  and  an  almost 
imperceptible  but  sarcastic  smile  played  around 
her  mouth.  I  looked  at  her  inquiringly.  "  Ade- 
laide," whispered  she  to  me  smilingly,  "  will 
soon  have  a  lover :  that  young  man  thinks  un- 
questionably that  she  is  in  love  with  him  !" 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  the  company  be- 
gan to  take  their  departure  in  the  beautiful 
moonlight,  I  heard  Adelaide's  dancing  lady  say, 
"Ah,  where  is  my  good  friend  Adelaide!  I 
Bust  bid  her  good  night,  else  she  will  be  aagry 
with  me." 

"  O  ho !  have  you  become  such  intimate 
ftiendsl"  asked  her  mamma. 

"  Yes  to  be  sure.  My  stars !"  and  discover- 
ing Adelaide  in  the  crowd  he  ran  up  to  her  ex- 
claiming, *'  Ah,  be  so  good  and  come  and  see  us 
soon,  my  sweet  young  lady — and  we  may  be 
thou  together,  and  good  friends ;  is  it  not  so  1 
•r  else  take  care  you  will  get  into  a  scrape !" 

So  saying  she  held  up  her  fore-linger  threaten- 
ingly, and  then  hurrying  away  in  her  short 
eloak,  made  again  some  extraordinary  leaps. 

Miss  Qreta,  who  heard  and  saw  all,  gave  me 
a  glance  which  said,  "  Well,  and  what  did  I 
sny  1"  and  at  the  same  time  she  showed  her 
teeth,  beautiful  and  white  as  pearls. 

Before  he  went  to  bed  that  same  evening,  the 
yoaog  ensign  wrote  thus  to  his  dear  brother . 

'*I  amuse  myself  famously  here,  my  dear 
Jack.  Fine  girls.  Jack !  very  fine  girls !  and 
not  at  all  cruel,  at  least  toward  certain  people. 
Well,  certain  people  have  really  luck  with  wom- 
en.   This  evening  at  a  ball  at  the  G 's, 

there  was  a  certain  young  beauty — of  whom  no 
doubt  I  shall  have  hereafter  more  to  relate — 1 
aay  a  certain  young  heaaty  made  such  advances 
toward  me  that  1  was  a  little  embarrassed  for 
her.  I  could  not  be  rude ;  besides,  she  is  love- 
ly enough  to  soften  any  man ;  and  if  she  be 
•oostant  and  steady— who  kiw>w»<  ahe  might 
possibly  be  the  right  one  among  many.  But  I 
naUy  am  sorry  for  Lotu  S.,  and  Agatha  B., 
and  little  Minohen— my  poor  Mincbenr !  But,  i  n 
heaven's  name !  one  canout  many  alk  the  haod- 
■ome  girls  one  meets.  One  cannot  help  being 
Womea's  favourite. 

"  Oood  night.  Jack ;  I  am  now  going  «o  lay 
myself  to  sleep,^  and  dream  of  my  fine  girf,  and 
that  she  calls  me^  as  she  did  this  evening,  t«> 
come  and  sit  beside  her.  The  sweet  creature  ! 
"  your  ever  attached  brother,  "  C.  S." 
This  note  of  which  I  obtained  the  knowledge 
i«>a.siDgular  manner,  together  with  the  dancing 
laify'a-conduct.  showed  me  the  misconstrootion 
and  mistakes  withwbich  much  goodness  and 
kind-heartedness  m ight  gi ve  riae  to.  I  spoke  to 
Adelaide  on  the  subject. 

She  ^blashed  and  laughed ;  "one  must  risk 
■ometbmgto  gain  soroelbing,"  she  said.  "  liiey 
hoth  however  were  saved  from  genaral  ridioale, 
and  I  ba»«  not-buffered  aMich." 


Hugo  L  did  not  6nd  it  advisable  to  take  his 
drparture  durine  the  next  morning;  but  Miss 
Greta's  severe  glance  kept  him  in  order,  so  that 
he  did  not  venture  to  approach  Angelica ;  to 
make  up  for  it  now,  however,  he  seemed  to 
have  turned  his  devotions  on  Adelaide,  which 
soon  brought  down  upon  him  Count  Alarik's  ar> 
gos  eyes. 

-  Miss  Greta  lay  t,u  a  sola  and  trimmed  her 
nails  with  a  little  pair  of  tongs,  and  exactly  as 
the  clock  struck  twelve  put  on  her  five  little 
gold  watches,  which  her  waiting  woman  hand- 
ed to  her  silently  and  respectfully,  when  soma 
one  came  to  propose  a  walk  to  her  with  apart 
of  the  c<nnpany. 

"What  is  the  use  of  Itl"  demanded  Mias 
Greta,  who  was  no  great  friend  of  walks  and 
fine  scenery.  The  weather  was  too  warm,  too 
cold  ;  she  had  no  wish  for  it,  etc.,  etc.  But 
they  told  her  the  weather  was  delicious,  and 
that  they  should  not  go  far ;  only  just  a  little 
turn  in  the  park  ;  so  at  last  she  allowed  herself 
to  be  persuaded.  Ck>unt  Alarik  played  billiarda 
with  Countess  Augusta,  and  Adelaide  and 
Countess  Natalie  were  detained  by  his  Excel- 
lence in  the  hu^bousu. 

Miss  Greta  was  nut  in  the  best  hnmor  in  the 
worid,  and  it  did  not  particularly  please  her  to 
find  that  her  walking  companion  was  Miss  Pel- 
an— called  by  her  acquaintance  Pellan,  who  was 
continually  getting  intoecstacies  with  everything 
that  she  saw.  On  her  part,  however,  she  had  a 
great  fancv  for  Miss  Greta,  who  was  by  no 
means  flattered  by  it. 

"  Gracious !  how  beautiful  it  is  here !"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Pelan  "  what  masses  of  trees ; 
what  a  Variety  of  gre«n  !  what  a  serene  sky  ! 
Ah,  dearest  Miss  Greta,  is  it  not  here  Uke 
Eden  \" 

"  I  do  not  know ;  I  never  was  thArO  !'*  an* 
swered  Miss  Greta  diyly. 

Some  of  the  company,  but  I  know  not  who, 
turned  the  conversation  oa  self-sacrifices.  The 
greater  number  declared  that  nothing  was  eaff^ 
er  than  the  performance  of  these  8»-miich-e.T- 
tolled  actions :  thai  it  was  perfectly  natural  to 
give  one's  comfort  for  one's  friend»--nay,  even 
fur  one's  enemy.  No  one  was  mure  zealous 
about  self-sacrifice  than  Miss  Pelan.  She  de- 
clared that  she  should  quite  despise  herself  ii 
she  could  hesitate  even  for  a  mnnient  in  risMng 
her  life  to  save  that  of  her  feMow-ereature. 
"  What  is  the  body  V  said  she,  "  hut  a  garment 
which  sooner  or  later  must  he  cast  off!"  and  at 
this  she  shook  herself;  "should  one  hesitate  a 
moment  in  expoaing  it  to  danger  if  a  hi^ei" 
duty  demanded  it?  Impossible!  for  tugf  at 
least,  inpossible  f 

Miss  Oreu  waa  the  aaly  one  who  said  not  4 
word. 

We  now  came  to-  a  Ittile  apenlng.  At  the 
foot  of  a  rock  we  saw  a  stender  white  figuM 
lying  under  the  trees  among  the  towers  of  the 
grass:  We  instamly  recngnitMi  Angelica  by 
her  lovely  hair ;  shrslept  with  her  bead  resting 
on-  her  arm.  and  a  koek  beside  her.  Every  one 
exelaiined'  at  the  beautiful  sight,  and  at  the  ro- 
mance of  it ;  they  ooiild  fhnny  themsetves  in 
the  fairest  days  of  (Miesy,  when  the  nymphs  of 
the  wood  revealed  tbemsehres  to  mortals. 

"  f  wish  her  joy  of  the  many  inseou  that 
will  bar  crawling  en  km^mM  Miss  Oreta. 
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At  thm  mmiMfit  we  heard  a  horrible  roaring, 
and  an  infariated  bnll,  with  fiery  eyes  and 
bloody  muzzle,  dashed  through  the  brushwood 
towards  the  company  on  the  rery  side  Angelica 
lay.  Everybody  fled  In  haste  and  terror  with- 
out thinking  on  Angelica,  and  nobody  fled  so 
hastily  and  spran;  so  desperately  over  stocks 
and  stones  as  Miss  Pelan ;  nay,  indeed,  she 
pushed  aside  her  friend  Miss  Greta,  and  made 
■  leap  over  Angelica,  whom  she  must  hare  mis- 
ken  for  a  block  of  wood.  Miss  Greta  alone  ran 
to  Angelica,  and  called  upon  her  to  save  her- 
self Angelica  sprang  up,  light  as  a  young  roe, 
but,  at  the  same  moment,  sprained  her  ancle, 
and  conld  not  advance  another  step.  Pale  as 
death  she  reseated  herself  on  the  grass. 

"  Run,  for  heaven's  sake,  fly !"  exclaimed 
Miss  Greta.  "Are  you  bewitched!  Quick, 
quick !  make  haste !" 

"I  oannot;  I  have  sprained  my  foot!"  aaid 
Angelica,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"  Indeed !  in  the  name  of  beaveo  I"  said 
Mbs  Greta. 

The  bnll  bow  came  upon  them  with  fiill  fmry, 
and  at  that  moment  Miss  Greta,  becoming  at 
once  perfectly  calm,  placed  herself  between  An- 
gelica and  the  maddened  animal,  and  took  oflT 
ber  shawl,  as  she  said  to  herself,  "  I  cannot  say 
that  I  shoald  find  it  all  pleasant  to  be  tossed  !" 

The  next  instant  the  bull,  with  stooping  head, 
dashed  toward  them,  and  with  admirable  pres- 
ence of  mind  she  threw  her  red  shawl  over  his 
horns,  so  that  he  took  a  leap  on  the  other  side 
of  Angelica,  and,  blinded  and  raging,  honied 
onward. 

Fearless  and  calm.  Miss  Greta  tamed  now  to 
Angelica,  who  bad  fainted  from  pain,  and,  ta- 
king her  like  a  child  in  her  arms,  carried  her 
hastily  into  the  wood.  When  she  had  gone 
some  distance,  and  the  roaring  of  the  bull  was 
no  longer  to  be  beard,  she  seated  herself  to 
rest  with  ber  bordea  open  a  atone,  and  with 
moist  eyes  pressed  the  rescoed  girl  to  ber  breast, 
aad  kissed  the  soft,  silky  curls  which  shaded 
ber  brow.  When  she  again  set  forward  on  her 
way  she  met  Hina  Pelan,  who  was  running 
about  the  wood  like  a  stray  sheep.  She  had 
lost  ber  way  and  was  distracted  with  terror, 
and  hurriedly  inquired  from  Miss  Greta  which 
was  the  way  back  to  the  bouse.  Miss  Greta, 
however,  instead  of  answering  her,  ordered  her 
to  assist  in  carrying  Angelica,;  and  Miss  Pelan 
obeyed,  complaining  and  trembling  the  while. 

••We  shaU  aU  three  be  killed,"  said  she, 
moamfnlly. 

*•  In  heaven's  name  t"  said  Misa  Greta,  •■  we 
do  our  daty,  and  our  Lord  will  take  care  of  the 
rest." 

"  Bat  I  don't  want  to  be  gored !"  exclaimed 
Miss  Pelan,  ready  to  run  away. 

"  Stay  where  yon  are  and  follow  me !"  said 
Miss  Greta,  commandingly.  "Ah!  what  are 
oar  bodies  that  we  should  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
them  when  our  duty  demands  if!  What  is  the 
body.  Miss  Pelan  1  A  garment  sooner  or  later 
to  be  cast  off!"  With  this  she  laughed  hearti- 
ly, and  could  not  deny  herself  every  now  and 
then  during  the  way  the  pleasure  of  entertain- 
ing Pelan  with  her  own  fine  phrases. 

At  length  they  reached  home,  and  Angelica's 
accident  occasioned  the  greatest  commotion. 
Mias  Pelan  related  to  everybody,  in  the  most 


SI 

exaggerated  manner,  the  dangers  she  bad  gone 
through.  Miss  Greta  sent  off  a  messenger  for 
the  doctor;  and  then,  having  with  motherly 
care  helped  Angelica  to  bed,  related  the  whole 
affair  laconically,  and  with  a  deal  of  comic  hu- 
mor ;  laughed  at  it  herself,  and  made  every  one 
laugh  too,  with  the  exceptinq  of  Ck>untess  Na- 
talie, who,  pale  and  uneasy,  eat  by  Angelica's 
pillow. 

Miss  Greta  seemed  to  see  with  displeasure 
their  growing  intimacy,  and  one  day  she  came 
with  an  air  oif  great  dissatisfaction  out  of  An- 
gelica's room,  who  was  now  a  great  deal  better. 
"  See  there,"  said  she,  "  now,  they  are  going  to 
set  ofl'to  Rome,  and  they  will  come  back  sigaia 
so  cultivated,  and  with  such  exalted  notions, 
that  there  wilt  be  no  speaking  to  them.  I  hope, 
however,  that  old  Plomgren,  Angelioa's  father, 
wil  be  sensible  enough  to  refuse  his  tionsent." 

The  Connteas  Natalie,  who,  notwithstandinf 
all  ber  pride,  was  a  little  afraid  of  Miss  Greta, 
and  who  was  accustomed  often  to  be  governed 
by  ber  determined  wUI,  took  all  possible  paina 
to  reconcile  ber  to  this  joomey  to  Rome,  but  ia 
vain ;  all  that  she  could  gain  was  that,  at  last. 
Miss  Greta  only  laughed  at  the  expedition,  in- 
stead of  being  angry  about  it. 

We  had  now  Been  nearly  fourteen  days  at 
their  Excellences,  and  the  President  began  to 
be  impatient  for  our  departure.  Countess  Na- 
talie M.  was  so  occupied  with  Angelica,  that  she 
had  no  attention  to  spare  for  any  one  else ;  and 
the  increasing  interest  whioh  his  daugbtera  took 
in  this  extraordinary  young  girl  began  to  make 
him.  uneasy. 

"  It  is  lime  that  we  depart,"  said  he  to  me 
the  evening  before  oar  journey,  "  else  the  girls 
may  become  as  crazed  as  this  Angelica.  Genius 
may  be  a  very  good  thing,"  added  he,  after  a 
moment's  pause;  ••but  to  step  forward  and 
make  long  speeches  full  of  ahs !  and  to  lay  on^ 
self  in  the  way  of  bulls,  this  pots  me  in  mind 
of  a  well-known  proverb,  ■  One  is  no  genios  be-  . 
cause  one  is  not  mad.' " 

Later  in  the  evening  I  sat  in  the  drawing- 
room  window,  thinking  over  the  words  of  the 
President,  and  what  he  really  meant  when  be 
called  Angelica  "crazed."  I  thought  on  the 
great  dissimilarity  between  human  beings,  and 
how  very  little  they  understand  of  life  in  each 
other.  Angelica  had  excited  a  great  interest 
even  in  roe ;  and  I  endeavored  to  make  clear 
to  myself  life  in  that  young,  ardent,  and  striving 
spirit.  It  appeared  to  me  like  nature  itself  at 
that  moment  The  heaven  was  covered  with 
clouds,  out  of  which,  here  and  there,  gleamed 
forth  a  star  clear  as  Angelica's  eyes ;  the  hori- 
zon was  wrapped  in  a  thick  haze,  but  now  and 
then  a  bright  flash  of  lightning  shot  up  its  wings 
of  fire,  and  embraced  the  firmament.  Thus 
endeavors  Thought  in  the  human  soul  to  free  it- 
self; thus  it  lightens  forth  and  sinks  again  into 
cloud ;  thus  it  flames  up  again  in  hours  of  dark- 
ness, illumines  the  midnight  landscape,  and 
meets  the  rosy  hue  of  morning.  These  light- 
nings are  the  deep  breathings  of  the  snul  in  the 
oppressive  atmosphere  of  earth  !  0  Almighty 
Father !  they  are  the  atttempts  of  the  struggling 
spirit  to  approach  thee ! 

At  this  moment  I  heard  some  one  preluding 
on  the  organ  in  the  library,  and  Angelica's  deep 
contralto  sounded  clear  and  beautiful  througb 
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the  silenee.    She  sang  with  calm  and  dear  in- 
spiraCioa : 

**IUilnt!    Oh,  gtva  nx  of  the  •w«Uta(  stnam 
Wbluli  nrttera  diiMnt  Eden'i  bappy  lAod, 
Whoie  Mcred  waves  like  liquid  stiver  gleam, 
Where  holy  angelt  linger  oo  the  strand. 
It  la  the  fount  m  bright  eternal  youth, 
IleaDunseia  that  of  wiadom  aodofuulfal 
I  thint !    Oh  fountain  of  Eternal  Good, 
Give  life,  give  freshnea  to  this  fevered  blood ; 
Give  this  sick  bosom  health,  and  strength,  and  eale; 
Bum  from  mine  eyes  theae  searing  fhntaalea, 
Ob  let  me  quench  my  burning  ttunt,  and  ha 
A  heaven-reflecting  mirror  like  to  thee ! 
I  thirst !    O  God !  this  ardeu  pnyer  thou  heateit, 
Who  endless  life  within  thy  bosom  beaieat. 
Give  to  my  lips  a  drop  in  mercy  kind- 
la  thla  vain  world  no  healing  oranght  they  find; 
lu  tepid  flood  givea  no  lelief  lo  ma, 
I  thitK  for  Unmortality  and  Thee !" 

The  song  ceased.  I  had  apinoached  the  Ii> 
brary  door,  which  stood  open,  and  saw  Angelica 
bend  her  head  in  her  haatlJs,  while  a  sudden  flash 
covered  her  with  light. 

"  May  it  be  a  prophecy !"  aaid  I  in  my  heart. 
A  dark  shadow  moved  in  the  library,  and  came 
straight  toward  me  with  a  pocket-haodkerchief 
be£>re  its  eyes,  and  as  some  one  poshed  against 
me  X  reoogoiaed  Miss  Greta. 


The  President  and  bis  family  were  already  in 
winter-qaaiters  in  town,  when  we  received  a 
flying  visit  Irom  Coantess  Natalie  and  Angelica. 
They  were  on  the  poiet  of  setting  out  for  Rome. 
It  was  alfeotiBg  to  see  the  Couoteaa's  tender- 
ness and  motherly  care  for  Angelica.  Angelica 
seemed  to  have  that  within  her  which  prevent- 
ed her  giving  her  whole  attachmenr  to  a  human 
being,  but  still  she  looked  bappy. 

We  unanimously  wished  them  a  happy  jour- 
ney.* The  President,  however,  shook  bis  head 
when  they  were  gone,  and  said  something  about 
« throwing  money  away  on  the  high  road." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SWAN. 
The  swan  the  reedy  lake  along 
Floata,  rich  in  beauty  and  in  song. — BOTTiesa. 

I  BiW  one  dayin  spring  a  swan  taking  his 
morning  bath.  With  easy,  free,  and  graceful 
movements  he  threw  the  waves  about,  which, 
fresh  and  clear,  glancing  and  foaming,  danced 
around  him,  made  the  white  down  yet  more 
dazzling,  circled  caressingly  on  his  soft  contour, 
and  reflected  in  each  drop  their  beaaliful  ruler, 
who  now  struck  them  with  his  wings  and  now 
lovingly  sunk  his  head  in  their  bosom.  Some- 
times he  sunk  altogether,  and  let  the  waves  em- 
brace above  his  head ;  then  he  appeared  again, 
shook  ihe  silver  bubbles  from  hisj)lumage,  and 
swam  proudly  and  commandingly  forward,  while 
the  water  divided  itself  obediently,  and  ils  clear 
depths  reflected  his  proud  and  lordly  figure. 

1  observed  this  lovely  image  on  a  spring  morn- 
ing, by  the  song  of  the  birds,  by  the  murmur  of 
the  voung  leaves,  which  were  opening  to  the 
wind.  I  saw  it  with  sincere  delight,  yet  by  de- 
grees it  can.ied  in  mea  deep  melanchoJy.  "This 
creaturo,"  thought  I,  "  move*  like  a  lord  in  his 
element;  it  closes  aroui^d  him  only  to  heighten 

*  I  heg  my  readers  coanaoosly  lo  do  the  same,  and  not, 
W^rear  at  lasM,  lo  expect  to  bast  a|iyUi|]«  of  the  liay- 


the  enjoyment  of  his  life  and  reflect  bis  beau^. 
What  harmony,  what  freshness,  what  beauty  m 
the  relation  between  this  being  and  its  world  I 
This  creature — and  man  I  Man  in  continnal 
strife  with  his  world,  trammelled  in  all  his  move- 
ments, oppressed  with  the  very  air  which  he 
breathes;  man,  the  lord  of  creation — and  its 
slave  I" 

I  thought  and  I  suffered —  1  felt  myself  bound, 
and  I  knew  myself  a  slave.  Ah  I  I  understood 
not  then  the  law  of  reconciliation;  I  understood 
not  then  that  man  should  regain  the  dominion 
over  nature  which  he  had  lost  in  his  fall;  that 
he  onceagaln,  like  the  swan,  should  move  him- 
self in  his  life's  element  in  freedom  and  beauty. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  there  are  yet  in  this 
life  beings  who  seem  (reed  in  a  wonderful  degree 
flwn  the  bondage  of  the  law  of  nature,  happy 
and  foitimate  beings,  whom  friendly  poweis 
seem  to  have  protected  from  their  birth.  Ade- 
laide was  oneof  these !  When  I  contemplated 
her  life  and  her  movements;  when  I  watched 
her  actions  and  her  motions,  I  thooght  involun- 
tarily of  the  swan.  The  same  lightness,  the 
same  natural  grace,  the  sane  instwetive,  ever 
happy  movements  i  the  same  careless,  qtiiel 
self-possession,  either  in  repose  or  action.  Shk 
did  eveT]rthing  easily  and  well;  everyrtting  th«| 
she  undertook  succeeded,  and  everything  w«k 
graceful,  appropriate,  and  filled  with  the  fresh- 
ness of  youtn.  She  played  and  sang,  as  it  were, 
her  way  through  Ute.  This  led  m«  to  think 
farther,  what  then  is  grace  other  than  that  fa- 
cility with  which  a  being  moves  in  its  own  world, 
and  rules  the  phenomena  of  that  world,  or  adapts 
itself  to  them  not  by  a  speculative,  but  by  a  nat- 
ural, unsought,  and  unacquired  oower.  Grace 
is,  like  beauty  and  genius,  a  god-parent-gift  of 
heaven,  and  enchants  like  these,  because  through 
them  heaven  reveals  itself  Adelaide  received 
this  gifl ;  and  no  person,  whether  he  were  high 
or  low,  educated  or  uneducated,  could  live  any 
time  near  her  without  feeling  its  influence. 
Even  over  animals  she  exercised  a  caressing, 
commanding,  and  extraordinary  power. 

Thus  beautiful,  thus  pleasing,  thus  inexperi- 
enced in  life  and  snaring;  certain  always  to 
succeed  and  give  pleasure;  loved,  caressed,  and 
flattered ;  gifted  too  with  a  lively  temperament, 
would  it  not  have  been  a  miracle  had  Adelaide 
tiot  been  somewhat  presumploous  1  And  so  she 
was;  but  there  was  even  a  charm  in  that.  An- 
gelica one  day  drew  Adelaide  playing  with  a  lion, 
who  tamely  allowed  himself  to  be  bound  t^  * 

farland  of  flowers  which  she  held  in  her  hand, 
e  the  while  regarding  her  with  »  peculiar  Jma- 
tendemess.  This  was  a  happy  picture  of  Ade- 
laide's power,  and  of  its  operation  on  those  wboia 
she  governed.  Her  presumption  was  fuU  of  joke 
and  sport;  it  was  the  presumption  of  a  being 
who  knows  his  o wn jpower,  but  who  never  wishes 
to  make  bad  use  of  it,  and  who  never  cares  to 
use  it  in  earnest.  Her  presamption  was  softened 
by  her  sincere  good-heartedness ;  her  unpretend^ 
ing  simplicity;  her  self-forgetfulness ;  and  her 
unceasing  desire  to  make  eU  satisfied,  and  to 
see  every  one  joyous  and  happy.  Her  amiabili- 
ty, it  is  true,  often  approached  to  weakness;  her 
joyous  thoughtlessness,  to  levity ;  yet  neverthe- 
less  she  was  no  stranger  to  the  most  elevated 
feelings,  the  mott  noble  seriousness,  and  to 
thoughts  as  high  as  pure.  But  these  moment* 
of  a  deeper  life  were  rare  and  fleeting;  she  was 
too  much  the  spoiled  child  of  nature. 
Adelaide  was  desirot^s  of  pleasing;  she  wu 
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■^esuouatt  pleatingr  aU;  bat  first  UKlforMiiost 
those  whom  she  lured;  and  in  that  I  sav  no 
iiarm.  It  was  the  natural  expreiaiion  of  an  af- 
taction  nature,  a  real  woman's  soul. 

There  is  Commonly  no  distinction  made  be- 
tween the  desire  of  pleasing  and  coquetry,  yet 
nevertheless  there  is  a  very  essential  diBerence. 
How  repoUive,  how  displeasing  is  not  the  wo- 
man commonly,  who  is  devoid  of  the  wish  to 
please;  to  the  enlightened  thinker  perhaps,  qaite 
as  disgusting  as  the  coquette.  The  lite  of  an 
affectionate  being  is  to  nnite  by  a  beneficent  and 
agreeable  impressioa  all  beings  among  tbem- 
cdves  and  with  her— the  true  Christian  woman 
wiU  endeavor  to  be  pleasing  to  all,  and  especially 
to  thoM  who  are  nearest  to  her.  But  then  in  all 
'tiiis  she  thinks  not  of  herself,-  bat  of  affording 
pleasBie  and  satiafhction  to  others,  and  tbns  ful- 
filling the  Creator's  intention  in  her  existence. 
She  tarns  herself  into  a  flower,  but  only  in  that 
-degree'  which  is  right  jand  proper  in  itself  and 
pleai*ing  to  God  and  man.  She  foUows  by  thas 
■«oii^,  the  line  of  beauty  which  nature  and  a 
good  education  have  draws  in  her  soul. 

The  coquettish  woman  on  the  contrary  refers 
all  to  herself;  the  exterior  of  her  character  is 
aeiSahness  and  aesorance.  She  wiH  please,  let  it 
coet  what  it  may;  and  overstepping  the  line  of 
beauty  in  defiance  of  what  is  good  and  befining, 
and  sinking  down  into  the  sensual,  empty  at- 
traction, loses  by  degrees  her  power,  her  charm, 
the  esteem  of  the  good,  and  the  peace  of  her  own 
bieasi — and  the  hcdy  heaven  of  beanty  closes 
its  gates  against  her. 

The  noMe  desii«  of  pleasing  may  degenerate 
into  eoquetiy— coqnetiy  is  its  cancalnre ;  but 
-do  we  not  see  eveiy  where  in  lift,  that  the  wHke 
may  become  gray,  the  gray  become  darker  and 
darker,  till  the  coh>r  of  innocence  is  altogether 
lost  in  Mackl  The  white,  however,  exists,  and 
may  lie  spotless  beside  the  black,  even  as  tmth 
may  beam  clear  by  the  side  of  falsehood.  There 
exists  an  innocent  and  amiable  desire  of  pleas- 
ing; mayevery  woman  possess  it,  and  cry  Shame 
apon  its  caricatare. 

Would  Adelaide  do  this  f  Of  this  I  was  not 
certain.  I  feared  that  her  fair  character  would 
degenerate  in  fashionable  life,  amid  the  flatteries 
and  Ibe  pleasures  to  which  she  was  exposed,  and 
in  which  she  appeared  to  find  too  much  delist. 
I  desired  for  her  another  place  of  residsnce  than 
the  capital,  and  above  all  things  a  different  kind 
■  «f  hasbanti  to  Otto.  Count  Alarik  was  always 
in  my  tbouc:bts.  What  however  is  certain  was, 
that  with  all  hervirtnes  and  her  faults,  Adelaide 
was  extremely  lovable,  and  ere  long  she  so  com- 
pletely won  my  heart  that  I  loved  her  as  if  she 
had  been  my  own  child.  She  made  my  life 
happy  through  hers;  it  did  my  heart  good  when 
Adelaide  came  in,  when  I  looked  on  her  beauty 
and  listened  to  her  sweet  voice,  when  the  ex- 
pression of  her  own  innermost  life  toned,  so  to 
say,  the  whole  world  to  music;  but  then  she 
was  so  good — so  sincerely  good !  Beings  like 
tMs,  operate  upon  ns  like  the  son  and  spring: 
is  it  a  wonder  that  we  love  them  %  If  she  loved 
me  I  know  not,  and  I  did  not  seek  to  inquire.  I 
have  seen  so  much  uneasiness,  so  much  pain, 
nay,  even  so  much  bitterness  and  injustice  in 
those  who  cherish  the  feeling,  "  am  I  to  get  noth- 
ing in  return  for  what  I  givel"  And  what 
wouldst  thou  have  me  lovel  Thou  fool;  does 
Bot  love  give  itself  capriciously,  not  for  service, 
■ot  for  gold,  not  for  love  and  fidelity  does  it  give 
'taelf— why,  I  leave  in  cleverer  hands  than  mine 


to  determine.  But  it  will  always  be  the  counsel 
given  both  by  wisdom  and  goodness  in  thia 
world  where  we  wander  in  darkness,  and  so 
often  bliiuUy  bestow  our  love ;  it  will  aiways  be 
the  beat,  I  say,  to  give  without  demanding  any- 
thmg  in  return.  I'hus  1  did  in  Adelaide's  cas& 
She  on  the  cuntraryi  always  accustomed  to  be 
loved  and  spoiled,  itceived  my  tenderness  and 
care  as  something  quite  natural,  quite  in  the 
r^ular  order  of  things;  but  it  was  pleasant  to 
me  that  she  did  ao. 

I  once  mentioned  to  the  President  the  resets- 
blanee  which  I  found  between  Adelaide  and  the 
swan  It  pleased  him,  and  she  was  soon  called 
both  bv  him  and  the  whole  tamilv  "  The  Swan." 
Her  dazzling  liaimess,  her  soft  and  beantiM 
fignre^  made  tida  aj^lation  pwticalarly  appro- 
priate. 

How  amiable  and  gentle  ber  natare  was  I  had 
every  day  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  ber  bek»> 
vior  to  Edia.  This  unhappy  young  creatme 
seemed  to  have  a  bitter  root  m  ber  heart,  which 
shed  gall  over  every  object  that  surrounded  her. 
She  was  for  the  moat  part  silent  and  reserved; 
but  what  she  did  say  was  caustic,  and  what  she 
did  was  tmpleasing  and  nnfirieixtly.  Adelaide 
eouldiutt  approach  her  with  her  boteficettt 
warmth  and  affection,  because  Edla  repelled 
all  friendly  advances;  but  Adelaide  never  re> 
piled  to  her  sister's  buiemess ;  she  bore  her  ilt 
homor  qniedy,  and  if  she  knew  anything  that 
was  agreeable  to  her  she  did  it.  Nerertheleas 
she  seemed  almost  to  fear  her,  and  rather  tu  avoid 
any  interference  with  her.  This  connection  be- 
tween the  two  sisters  would  have  been  quite  in- 
^eXplicable  to  me  had  they  grown  up  togetber; 
but  at  the  age  of  eight  E(Ua  bad  been  sent  from 
her  father's  house  atid  placed  in'a  school,  whencie 
she  had  only  been  recalled  a  year  before  the 
death  of  her  mother,  about  two  years  before  my 
entrance  into  the  family. 

I  contemplated  £kUa  narrowly,  and  discovered 
in  her  a  deep  and  wounded  sensibility.  What 
she  said  often  betrayexl  a  conviction  oi  injustice 
in  the  distribution  of  human  ]o&,  and  great  fatl>- 
temess  of  mind  in  consequence.  She  seemed  to 
feel  deeply  the  human  inability  to  avoid  sufier- 
ing  and  unfortunate  fate;  she  considered  this 
tale  to  be  hers,  and  yet  would  not  submit  to  it. 
She  seized  upon  the  discordances  of  life  with  a 
keen  glance,  and  pondering  on  the  niggardness 
of  nature  toward  herself,  her  eye  bad  become 
sick,  and  her  heart  wounded.  'The  wounds  she 
regarded  as  incurable,  and  she  became  reserved 
10  the  whole  world;  her  lips  never  complained, 
and  no  one  ever  saw  her  shed  a  tear.  It  might 
be  said  that  her  whole  life  and  temperament  was 
a  silent,  bitter,  and  proud  repining.  She  was 
irritable  and  sensitive,  but  snjmess  and  pride 
prevented  her  exhibiting  her  wounded  feelings, 
except  by  a  contemptuous  and  bitter  demeanor. 
Beneath  all  this  however,  there  existed  real 
power,  deep  feeling,  love  of  truth,  and  extraor- 
dinary, ibongh  very  much  neglected,  powers  ol 
mind.  I  felt  a  deep  interest  in  ber,  and  waiting 
till  time  and  circumstances  should  show  me  how 
best  a  ray  of  light  might  be  thrown  into  that 
darkened  soul,  I  determined  to  follow  her  quiet- 
ly, and  endeavored  to  win  her  confidence  by 
love.  I  was  convinced  that  unreasonable  se- 
verity and  improper  management  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  her  unfortunate  tftnper. 

Between  Edla  and  her  fatAr  there  existed 
that  coldness  and  distance  which  often  aris^ 
between  parents  and  children  when  they  makf 
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mmoal  exactions,  and  when  no  reconciling  lore 
Meps  as  iDterce.-isor  between. 

"  I  gave  thee  life,"  says  the  father  to  the  child; 
"  I  paid  attention  to  thy  childhood ;  thou  ealesl 
of  my  bread ;  thou  art  sheltered  by  my  roof.  I 
give  thee  freedom,  and  sach  pleasures  as  are 
suitable  to  thy  yeare.  Be  grateful;  obey  my 
will;  anticipate  my  wishes;  live  in  onier  to 
make  me  happy." 

"Make  mt  happy,"  replies  the  child;  "fire 
to  me  that  blessedness  which  my  soul  requires, 
and  without  which  I  cannot  gladden  thy  life.  I 
demanded  not  life  from  thee;  but  the  life  which 
thou  hast  given  demands  happiness.  If  thou 
wilt  not  give  it,  I  despise  thy  first  gift — it  is  to 
me  a  burden  I"  ^ 

And  thus  stand  these  nnibrtaitates,  exacting 
and  complaining  one  of  the  other,  and  becoming 
bitterer  and  bitterer  every  day.  O  grant  them, 
God,  that  an  enlightened  word,  that  a  tone  of 
love  may  come  and  change  the  false  position — 
one  of  ine  bitterest  and  saddest  on  the  earth — 
and  bring  heart  to  heart,  annul  all  former  strife, 
and  show  by  mutual  compliance  the  path  to 
mutual  joy  I 

Meanwhile  I  wondered  how  such  a  position 
could  have  arisen  between  Edla  and  a  father  on 
the  whole  as  gentle  and  amiable  in  character  as 
the  President.  But  be  seemed  to  me  to  have 
made  it  a  rule  to  be  always  severe  to  Edla,  and 
I  much  feared  that  the  late  Presidentska's  prin- 
ciples had  sown  the  first  pernicious  seed. 

The  President,  in  consequence,  desired  that 
Us  daughters  should  be  governed  as  they  were 
when  they  were  children,  and  that  they  should 
Iiave  cenain  and  fixed  employments  lor  every 
hour  of  the  day.  These  employments  were  by 
no  means  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  dispositions 
of  the  girls,  but  were  to  be  followed  in  a  slavish 
order,  according  to  the  system  laid  down  for  the 
day.  At  a  certain  time  the  young  ladies  were 
!•  play,  at  a  certain  time  to  draw,  at  another 
certain  time  to  dance,  to  sew,  to  read,  etc. 

Adelaide,  who  had  talent  for  almost  every- 
thing, did  all  with  ease  and  pleasure;  and  when 
she,  as  was  often  the  case,  fa  ve  herself  a  holi- 
day, she  could  always  bring  iorwaid  a  good  rea- 
son, or  else  she  laughed  and  caressed  away  all 
her  father's  displeasure.  Not  so  Edla.  She  had 
no  taste  for  any  accomplishment;  and  as  her 
progress  was  far  behind  Adelaide's,  and  as  she 
could  not,  like  Adelaide,  play  awav  a  reproof, 
it  became  a  duty  for  her  to  go  rwilarly  through 
these  fruitless  hours  of  study.  She  obeyed  sul- 
lenly and  without  remark;  worked  without 
taste,  worked  ill,  and  received  reproaches  for  it, 
which  she  took  in  silent  bitterness.  Adelaide 
was  the  favorite  of  her  father,  and  of  the  whole 
house.  No  one  loved  Edla;  she  felt  this,  and 
became  ever  more  and  more  shut  up  within  her- 
self. Neither  did  it  seem  to  me  good  for  Edla  to 
accompany  her  beautiful  sister  into  society,  in 
which  she  stood  beside  her  like  a  shade  and  a 
cipher;  but  as  I  did  not  yet  know  what  there 
was  better  for  Edla  to  do  at  home,  I  did  not  seek 
to  counteract  the  President  in  this  particular. 

Edla,  too.  seemed  to  desire  to  go  from  home; 
but  this  rather  from  unrest  and  inward  dissatis- 
faction than  from  any  hope  of  enjoyment.  I  re- 
marked with  pleasure  that  she  endured  me  to  be 
near  her,  and  did  not  repulse  the  friendliness  1 
showed  loward^er.  I  hoped  herefrom  much 
good  for  the  fntaire,  since  if  my  heart  was  with 
Adelaide — and  I  could  not  help  its  being  so — 
my  thoughts,  to  make  up  for  it,  labored  inces- 
santly for  Edla. 


And  now  a  few  words  about  the  little  ones< 
They  were  beautiful ;  they  were  sweet ;  they 
were  clever,  even  to  mischief;  slow  in  learning; 
very  much  given  to  experiments  ftipecially  in 
physics;  they  were  incessantly  trying  how  far 
certain  objects  were  combustible,  and  others  not 
so;  how  lar  that  which,  when  it  was  struclc 
against  stone,  broke  in  pieces,  would  yet  hold 
together  when  struck  against  wood;  from  how- 
great  a  height  a  glass  might  be  permitted  to  fall 
against  the  floor  without  its  being  broken,  and 
so  on — all  which  ezperiments  made  great  havoc 
in  the  house,  without  making  the  little  ones 
much  more  prudent ;  for,  because  of  their  beanty 
and  their  liveliness,  they  were  spoiled  by  every 
one,  and  the  President  did  not  like  that  a  serious- 
woixl  should  be  said  to  them.  Their  dearest  en.'' 
joyraent  was  to  play  with  Adelaide,  and  nothing 
was  more  bewUcmng  than  to  see  these  threo- 
together. 

One,  two,  three,  four  women  are  here  already 
described.  Let  us  be  gav,  and  make  a  great 
round  among  all  the  world's  ladies  who  figun» 
in  the  masquerade  of  life. 

I  had  an  old  aunt  who  used  often  to  say  "  we 
women,"  and  thereupon  held  all  manner  of  dis- 
courses on  "  us  women,"  classifying  and  arrang- 
ing us.  I  reoiember  that  at  that  lime  it  was  not. 
particularly  edifying  to  me,  but  this  evening  the 
expression  "  we  women"  came  suddenly  on  my 
tongue;  perhaps  because  my  old  aunt  yet  lives. 
a  little  in  me. 

Until  this  our  day,  education,  particularly  ia. 
Sweden,  has  developed  few  individualities  ift 
women;  and  daughters  not  unlreqnently  leave 
the  household  oven  like  rolls  of  the  same  baking. 
1j^  life  and  fate  of  women  are  in  general  too. 
much  controlled  by  exterior  law  for  it  to  be  per- 
mitted to  them  to  shape  themselves  into  forms 
of  their  own  creation,  and  therefore  it  is  mucli 
easier  to  divide  women  into  classes  than  meiL 

Some  among  us  there  are  to  whom  life  has 
been  a  rough  soil;  they  go  through  it  without 
being  loved,  and,  what  is  worse,  without  being 
able  sincerely  to  love  any  one.  The  frostines» 
of  the  air  around  them  chills  the  warmth  in  their 
breasts;  they  become  bitter  and  hard;  and  as. 
they  can  produce  no  flowers,  they  turn  them* 
selves  into  rods.  They  caimot  leave  virtue  ani 
beauty  at  peace,  and  they  quarrel  with  beauty 
and  weakness.  Let  us  hope  that  by  the  light  of 
a  more  fiiendly  .scm  the  tree  of  their  life  shall- 
put  forth  new  buds,  and  that  they  shall  receive. 
and  give  forth  gladness. 

Others  there  are,  and  tbev  are  many,  wbom> 
nature  has  liberally  provided  for;  they  are  good 
and  amiable;  they  love  virtue;  but  the  world 
and  temptation,  unwise  counsellors,  and  their 
own  hearts'  weakness,  make  them  fall.  The 
best  heart  becomes  soiled  by  unworthy  desires 
and  low  pleasures.  Fallen  angels  1  many  are. 
there  among  them  who  weep  bitter  tears  over 
the  grave  of  their  own  innocence,  and  these  may 
one  day  arise  in  renewed  virtue.  Others  there 
are  who  overlay  its  loss  with  flowers  and  mirth ;. 
over  thefse  weep  the  angels  of  heaven. 

Many  others  are  there  also  whom  nature  and 
fortune  made  for  temptation,  but  friendly  stars' 
have  kept  watch  over  them.  Their  hearts  were 
early  attached  by  a  pure  love,  and  a  protecting 
home  closed  around  them  like  a  Midsummer 
bower.  Their  joys  and  their  sorrows  are  alike 
innocent,  and  all  their  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-creatures  is  peaceful.  No  one  hates  them, 
and,  what  is  more  tranquillizing,  no  one  lovea 
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tbem  more  ordiiftfntiT  to  what  the  Oospel  peN 
mils.  They  lire  loved  and  honored,  and  gen- 
eral opioioo  call  them  patterns  and  examples. 
Bat  these  qaietly  happy  ones,  these  nntried 
ones,  how  olten  do  they  pass  heavy  judgments 
on  those  who,  in  an  atmosphere  diTOrent  tu  their 
own,  have  frozen  their  hearts  or  scorched  their 
wings.  They  bncy  that  they  have  a  right  to 
despise  tbem;  and  yet  it  is  possible,  after  all, 
that  ibey  are  in  no  way  snperior  to  them,  ex- 
cept in  being  happier. 

Others  abo  are  there,  thank  God  I — and  my 
beart  warms  iu  thinlcing  thai  I  icnow  and  love 
sacfa — who,  neither  step-children  nor  favorites 
of  natnre  and  fortune,  tempted  or  not  tempHed  by 
life,  resemble  each  other  nevertheless  in  this 
that  they  never  let  anything  dim  the  celestial 
mirror  in  their  soals.  Pare  themselves,  and  ha- 
ting all  evil,  yet  they  pity  and  pardon  those  who 
sin.  A  heaven  of  pare  compassion  lies  in  their 
glance,  and  throagh  it  only  does  the  goilty  one 
read  his  jadgment.  Good,  irne,  wise,  patient, 
afTeciionate,  they  do  not  permit  themselves  to  be 
distarbed  by  human  weakness  or  severity ;  they 
go  tranqoilly  on  their  way;  tbey  have  a  light 
within  iqftn  that  gaides  (hem,  and  that  warmly, 
benefiaently  beams  around  them.  They  under- 
stand bow  to  compassionate  those  sorrows  they 
have  themselves  never  felt ;  and  when  they  suf- 
fer, thev  can  yet  smile  joyfully  on  others.  Like 
the  bird  of  paradise,  they  hover  onward  over  the 
earth  without  disflgnring  their  wings  with  the 
dust,  and  by  their  loveliness  thus  entice  others  to 
follow  on  their  heavenward  fligfat. 

And  now  back  again  to  —  well  t  bnt  I  had 
nearly  foif;otten  the  nfth  and  most  populous  class 
of  women,  and  thus,  with  them,  nearly  shut  my- 
aelfoatof  the  creation.  I  doDotknow  how  better 
to  designate  them  than  as  "  the  harmless."  We, 
its  members,  are  as  numerous  as  the  potatoe,and 
come,  like  it,  all  over  the  world.  We  are  the 
world's  household  fare^and  the  world  would  go 
on  badly  without  us.  We  fill  the  room,  and  yet 
deprive  nobody  of  a  place;  we  neatralize  the 
warringelementsof  Ufe^hich  \aithout  us  would 
destroy  one  another.  We  are  produced  by  the 
jutle  Milieu,  and  lUs  our  element  we  seek  to  dif- 
fuse over  the  wortd.  We  call  exaltation  follv, 
and  Sappho  a  mad-woman.  We  go  to  church, 
and  to  the  opera,  and  don't  wish  to  be  much  no- 
ticed. We  take  from  life  exactly  what  life  will 
fire  us,  and  are  contented ;  we  pat  our  houses 
in  order,  salt  onr  meat  according  to  established 
mle;  speak  moderately  good  or  ill  ofoor  neigh- 
bor, think  only  as  much  9s  is  necessary,  and 
beat  down  the  price  of  everything  that  is  much 
praised  or  greatlv  in  demand — in  one  word  we 
are  what  are  called  "  equal  people ;"  and  keep 
the  world  in  equipoise.  We  sing  best  this  good 
aong, 

*■  Tralltla,  tnlUm,  tnlla,  tnll ; 

TnUate,  tnllmU.  tnUom!" 

— ^To  the  worthy  sisterhood  in  all  humility  this 

is  dedicated.    And  now  again,  voUi  subito  to  the 

President. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

BOORS  tr  HOME. 

Msnjr  IwppT  noBwnU— muij  mA 

llut  thMi  oowluctMl  throQ^h  my  oanow  door ; 
And  alill  life's  bluooomi  ope  unl  fede, 

Jtut  u  they  did  bef[ire. 

Tiomi,  "N(w-T(i*'o  Rtb." 

Wx  sat  at  the  dinner-table.    The  third  dish, 
filcandeaa  with  paranip*,  was  just  dispatched, 
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and  we  had  begun  wilb  th«  fourth  a  substantial' 
cheesecake,  wlieit  uio  PiL-siaem  made  a  litlle 
pau.se,  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  put  aside  bis  knife, 
and  lurk,  and  leaniog  backward  in  bis  chair,  said 
feelingly: 

"  How  little  man  really  requires  to  lire;  ho# 
little  he  requires  to  be  content!  It  is  wonder- 
full"  and  he  became  quite  affected;  "with  one 
dish,"  continued  he,  "one  such  cheesecake  as 
Ibis  to  my  dinner  every  day,  I  could  be  perfect- 
ly satisfied."  1  coughed  a  little.  "Yes,  I  as- 
sure yon !"  continued  he  more  energetically  aa 
he  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  a  little  de&ance, 
"  I  assure  yon  it  would  be  quite  enough  for  me  I"*' 

1  thought  it  a  pity  to  lake  him  out  of  an  illu- 
sion which  made  him  happy,  and  in  which  alter 
the  cheesecake  he  yet  unconsciously  swallowed 
three  or  four  little  tartlets. 

The  President  became  yet  more  pleased  with 
his  pleasure  oirer  his  afternoon's  coSte  and  bit 
^lass  of  liquor.  The  little  ones  stood,  one  on 
each  side,  at  his  knee,  and  received  now  and  theik 
a  spoonful  of  the  Arabian  drink. 

"  I  du  not  ask  much  of  life,  Mam.wlle  Rsnit- 
qnist,"  said  he;  "  to  have  everything  comforta- 
ble for  me  and  mine  is  my  utmost  desire;  to  be- 
able  to  give  iny  daughters  a  good  education  is 
my  chieT  ambition— ^t  will  be  the  best  inheri- 
tance I  can  give  them.  If  people' were  less  ex- 
acting of  our  Lord,  and  of  each  other,  tbey  would 
be  happier  I — What  dost  thou  want,  my  liule 
chick  f  more  coffin  1  See  then,  my  angel,  a 
whole  tea-spoonful  more! — We  should  thank 
Ghxl  for  what  we  have,  Mamselle  Rfinnquest, 
and  seek  our  means  of  enjoyment  more  in  the- 
internal  than  in  the  external,  and  eveiythinff 
would  go  on  better.    Is  it  not  so,  bonne  amie?" 

1  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  all  this 
was  exceedingly  true. 

"  We  are  advancing  now,"  continued  the 
President,  "  to  a  time  of  the  year  which  really 
requires  that  people  should  bring  something  from 
their  inward  life  to  warm  the  outward.  I  hope 
that  we  all  shall  do  our  best,  and  I  am  then  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  not  congeal.  With  good  chil- 
dren, and  good  friends,  one's  home  becomes  al- 
ways warm." 

I  could  not  help  casting  a  glance  at  the  silent 
and  clouded  Edla. 

'<  I  hope  in  particular,"  said  the  President, "  thar 
onr  winter  evenings  will  be  very  pleasant.  The 
evening  is  the  flower  of  the  day  in  this  dark 
weather,  and — "  continued  he  gayly,  "  we  ihalt 
not  spare  candles.  My  Adelaide  will  give  us 
many  a  beautiful  song;  my  litlle  ones  shalh 
dance,  and  we  shall  all  do  onr  part  to — my  good 
bonne  amie  ROnnquist,  I  hope  that  we  shall  ba 
very  happy  together!" 

ODB  BVENINOS. 

These  really  were  very  agreeable.  We  pas*, 
ed  tbem  chiefly  in  a  large  drawing-room,  fur 
nished  with  the  taste  and  the  simple  elegance 
which  distinguished  all  the  President's  arrange-' 
menls.  Visits  were  received  two  days  in  the 
week.  Countess  Augusts  was  with  us,  and  be- 
fore long  Count  Alarik  W.  became  our  every- 
day guest  Count  Alarik  soon  obtained  a  greaf* 
influence  over  us  all.  I  do  not  know  how  it  hap- 
pened, bnt  life  had  a  higher  interest  when  he  was 
present.  One  felt  that  in  his  mind  rich  treasures 
lay  concealed,  and  whatever  we  said  or  did,  we 
always  had  an  eve  to  him ;  what  will  he  aayl 
what  will  he  think  1  how  will  he  like  this'?  He 
did  not  occasion  fear  in  us,  but  certainly  a  sort- 
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«f  respect  We  woe  not  perfectly  easy  in  com- 
pany with  him,  but  cenaioly  it  was  a  sort  of 
rint  we  woald  not  willingly  be  without.  Ade- 
laide seemed  the  least  under  bis  influence  of  any 
of  us.  Her  full,  fresh,  young  life  moved  as  be- 
iare  in  sell-possessed,  unclouded  security,  and 
no  one  could  remark  in  anything  she  did,  a  de- 
sire to  atiiacl  attention — nothing  certainty  but 
a  wish  to  arrange  all  comfonably  for  everyone, 
and  10  contrive  that  everybody  had  exactly  that 
which  he  would  bare  wished  for  most.  Count 
Alarik,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  plainly  saw,  had 
hia  eye  upon  her.  He  conversed  principally 
with  the  President  and  the  Countess  Augusta, 
but  his  conversation  was  for  Adelaide,  and  it 
provoked  me  that,  on  the  whole,  she  so  little  un- 
aarstood  how  to  attend  to  him.  The  lea;  the 
children;  the  piano;  a  thousand  little  matters 
■carried  her  here  and  there,  and  one  would  have 
tboogbt  to  see  her,  that  she  already  knew  all  that 
ahe  required  in  life.  On  the  contrary,  perbape, 
«h«  enjoyed  unconsciously  to  exercise  a  sort  of 
jwwer  over  "  that  proud  man"  asshe  called  him ; 
and  when  the  severe  expression  of  his  coimte- 
Juutce  irresistibly  gave  way  to  one  of  gentleness 
and  mildness  as  he  spoke  to  her;  when  the  seri- 
oosnes*  of  lus  features  was  suddenly  changed 
into  a  beamingamile— the  most  beaulifnl  I  ever 
a«jr  on  manly  lips — then  Adelaide  carried  her 
young  head  higher,  and  her  face  shone  with  de- 
light aitd  life-ei^joyment, 

Edla  was  the  only  shade  in  ihese  bright  even- 
inss,  but  even  she  brightened  momentarily. 
The. attention  which  the  Cotmt  paid  to  her  gave 
tier  great  pleasure.  His  piercmg  glance  was 
often  fixed  upon  her;  he  understood  how  to  turn 
the  conversation  so  that  she  must  take  part  in  it, 
and  drew  bet  out  by  gueslions  addressed  to  her- 
aelf.  I  was  surprised  at  the  powerful  thoughts 
which  lay  in  her  soul,  at  the  same  time  tlutt  I 
"was  pained  by  the  bitterness  and  misanthropy 
<bey  often  expressed.  So  young  and  so  embit- 
tered ;  it  was  indeed  melancholy  ( 

Our  least  agreeable  evenings  were  those  when 
young  Baron  Otto  visited  us,  for  then  Count 
Alarik  lost  his^ood  humor,  and  we  were  not  in- 
-demnified  for  his  silence  by  Otto's  conversation, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  a  continual  praising 
of  his  fair  cousin.  Count  Alarik  sometimes  jest- 
«d  him  rather  sharply  on  the  uoiformity  of  his 
iove-songs;  but  young  Otto  contented  himself 
with  looking  cross  at  him,  and  continued  to 
make  an  idol  of  Adelaide,  who  was  always,  at 
the  some  time,  both  friendly  and  unfriendly  to 
him.  If  he  talked  long,  she  told  him  to  leave 
oS,  or  else  to  change  the  subject ;  if  he  were  si- 
lent and  out  of  humor,  she  went  to  him  and 
joked  and  played  with  him  till  she  made  him 
gay  again.  I^y  good  reader,  I  assure  thee,  on 
my  honor  as  it  governess,  that  it  was  not  coquet- 
ting ;  only  the  desire  of  a  good  and  a&ctiooate 
heart  to  see  every  one  content. 

It  was  also  vexatious  when  the  Baroness,  Ot- 
to's mother,  who  passed  her  life  in  a  continual 
whirl  of  dissipation,  came  and  carried  away  Ad- 
elaide to  some  party,  for  then  the  pleasure  of  our 
evening  was  away,  and  Count  Alarik  by  one 
means  or  another  got  away  too.  The  Baroness 
was  polite  and  agreeable  in  her  manners,  though 
in  her  coaveisation,  like  the  Baron  her  son,  she 
was  somewhat  uniform,  although  in  another 
wa^;  she  repeated  continually  certain  bold  ideas 
which  have  been  in  everybody's  mouth  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  showed  with  all  ear- 
^^waess  and  seal,  that  black  was  black,  and  wa- 
iter was  water.    But  she  was  thoroughly  good- 


heaited,  and  bad  an  afieetio»fi»f  AdriaMe  whjdt 
diuwsed  me  kindly  toward  her. 

A  person  whom  I  never  conM  rigbUy  undei- 
stand  Bor  fathom  was  Countess  Aogosia.  She 
had  a  finished  woridly  education,  real  acquirer 
menis,  and  a  style  of  conducting  hetself  witk 
which  no  fault  could  be  found.  She  embellish- 
ed a  room  by  her  handsome  and  well-dressed 
person;  she  could  make  a  conversation  inter- 
esting ;  but  I  felt,  I  do  not  well  know  how,  al- 
ways a  repugnance  to  her.  I  bad  no  confidence 
in  her.  It  seemed  to  me  sometimes  as  if  she 
were  both  cold-hearted  and  false.  Sosoetimes, 
again,  I  thought  I  most  be  very  wrong;  and  the 
esteem  which  Cotint  Alarik  seemed  to  have  foe 
her  made  me  doabt  the  justice  of  my  aversion, 
A  suspicion  that  she.  was  secretly  envious  of, 
Adelaide's  superior  beauty  and  charms  never 
left  me;  but  then  she  had  so  much  self-com- 
mand, was  so  purposely  reserved  regarding  her 
feelings,  that  I  could  never  become  certain  in 
this  particular.  She  showed  much  friendship 
for  Adelaide,  who  loved  her  sincerely ;  still 
tber;  existed  no  confidence  between  tbe  sisters. 
Countess  Augusta  was  lea  years  oMer  than  Ad- 
elaide, and  had  married  tbe  rich  CounMI.  whea 
Adelaide  was  but  a  child.  Neither  didber  maa- 
ners  inspire  confidence.  She  was  more  insinu- 
ating with  Count  Alarik  than  with  anyone  else, 
yet  she  was  polite  to  all.  I  could  not,  however, - 
free  myself  from  my  prepossession  agfunst  her, 
and  in  return  she  liked  me  very  little, 

I  must  say  a  word  of  the  President— to  preaent 
the  company,  and  not  the  host,  would  be  unman- 
nerly aiM  unjust, particularly  when,  as  heiejthe 
host  is  an  important  part  of  the  company.  The 
President's  bm  ton,  polished  manners,  and  real 
humanity,  made  him  wonderfully  agieeable  in 
private  life.  Tbe  evenings  were  the  favorite 
portions  of  his  days,  and  lie  seldom  permiued 
anything  during  tbem  to  put  him  out  of  humor. 
His  conversation  was  agreeable,  and  bore  testi- 
mony to  his  being  a  man  of  the  world,  and,Nwhat 
is  belter,  his  Iwing  a  man  of  solid  acquirements, 
and,  what  is  best  of  all,  his  being  a  good  and  an 
honest  man. 

TBS  BIBTRDST. 

Tbe  President  Iiad  reached  his  fifty-fifth  year. 
His  daughters  went  in  the  morning  in  procee- 
sion  to  wish  bim  joy,  while  I,  with  a  pair  of  em- 
broidered slippers  in  my  hand,  brought  up  tbe 
rear.  The  President's  eyes  were  red  when  we 
came  in,  and  tbe  green  silk  curtain  which  hung 
before  his  wife's  portrait  was  drawn  somewhat 
aside ;  he  seemed  to  have  sat  and  contemplated 
it.  The  young  ladies  came  forward  each  with 
some  little  giu.  lEdla  had  made  a  purse,  Ad- 
elaide had  worked  a  sac-tUttuU.  Little  Mine 
had  written  her  first  epistle,  in  which  stood  in 
huge  letters  that  she  wished  her  father  a  long 
life.  Nina  presented  a  drawing  of  her  own 
composition,  and  uf  which  I  cannot  resist  giv- 
ing a  basty  descriptioiL  It  represented  a  house 
of  a  very  peculiar  style,  and  which  I  woald  not 
counsel  any  one  to  imitate.  A  lady  a  little 
higher  than  the  honse,  the  chimney  of  which 
finished  where  her  head  began,  stood  and  gath- 
ered fruit  from  an  extraorainary  tree.  In  the 
top  of  the  tree  siu  a  bind  (for  the  orieioal  picture 
still  exists),  which,  certainly  not  without  reason, 
considers  the  lady's  bead  as  a  suitable  moreel 
for  his  beak.  Tbs  branch  of  the  tree  files  in  \ba 
air  over  tbe  house,  the  biid,  and  tbe  lady.  The 
President  was.muob  amused  with' this  ori^nal 
composition.    Certain  bold  lines  in  tbe  drawing 
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^ve  ns  great  liop*  oCan  ia-d«i«U»cgeaiiis  in 

ibe.liule  Sve-yean>-oki  artist. 

"  Who  knows,  wlio  \toom»"  said  the  Freti* 
dent,  "  how  iar  thi»  may  go  1  one  begins  with 
blander-worl(,  and  end*  witE  master-work,  WJw 
knows  1" 

I  agreed  with  tb«  President  that  no  <me  really 
coald  know. 

In  the  erening,  independent  of  oar  nsoal  eTery- 
day  gnests,  his  Excellence  G.,  his  lady,  and 
Toang  Otto,  arrived.  Ther  also  bad  prefsenta 
for  the  President,  and  these  ooth  rich  and  costly. 
Otto  availed  himself  of  the  opportonity  to  make 
presents  to  his  cousins,  evidently  with  the  inten- 
tion of  inducing  Adelaide  to  accept  a  heaulifal 
Sevignd  of  precious  stones,  which  the  President 
procured  liim  permission  to  fasten  on  her  fare- 
bead,  by  means  of  a  gold  band  which  she  wore 
round  her  head. 

"Charming!  charming  1"  cried  ihey  all,  ex- 
cept Count  Alarik,  who  looked  on  her  with  a 
darkened  glance. 

"  Is  it  rot  beautiful  1  isii  not  charming?"  de- 
manded the  enchanted  Baroness  from  him. 
Count  Alarik  was  silent.  "  Does  it  not  become 
herl  does  she  not  seem  made  to  wear  jewels  1 
Is  she  not  inexpressibly  beautiful  in  them  V  she 
continued  to  ask. 

"I  do  not  think  "o,"  said  Count  Alarik  Hryly. 
And  he  was  wrong;  for  Adelaide,  where  she 
stood  in  the  fall  hgbt  of  the  chandelier,  and  with 
the  beaming  omainent  on  her  snow-white  fore- 
head, was  really  dazzling  to  look  at. 

"  Jewels  become  Adelaide  really  delightfnlly," 
■aid  CoontessAagnsw;  "and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  she  is  so  fond  of  them." 

Connt  Alarik's  coantenance  dadtaned  moce 
and  more. 

"Yoo  are  heavenly!  yoa  are  enchanting!" 
Mid  Otto,  with  claapM  hands. 

Adelaide  had  cast  a  glance  at  Const  Alarik, 
and  left  the  room  unobserved ;  when  she  return- 
ed, however,  the  ornament  was  gone.  There 
-was  a  general  exclamation :  Otto  was  indignant, 
and  insisted  that  she  should  resnme  it 

"  It  oppresses  me,  good  Otto,"  said  Adelaide; 
"  it  tickles  my  forehead." 

"  It  oppresses  you  1  Ah,  yon  heavenljr  one! 
I  wish " 

Heaven  knows  what  he  was  about  to  say,  but 
his  mother  interrupted  him  hastily,  and  said  to 
to  Adelaide,  "Listen,  little  angel!  I  bav6  prom- 
ised to  go  and  show  myself  only  for  one  minute 
at  supper  at  the  Counsellor  of  State's ;  do  oblige 
me  by  accompanying  me  there.  Yoa  are  very 
well  dressed  as  you  are  :  only  put  on  Otto's  little 

r resent,  and  they  wiU  all  be  enchanted  with  yoa. 
would  so  willingly  exhibit  my  sweet  Adelaide. 
I  will  only  stay  a  quarter  of  an  hour— onlv  ten 
minntes — and  then  we  will  return,  and  finisn  the 
evening  here.  Dear  brother-in-law— best  Wil- 
helm  I  you  give  your  consent,  don't  you  1" 

"With  pleasure,"  said  the  President,  who 
played  chess  with  his  Elxcellence. 

I  became  nneasy — I  thought  the  thing  began 
to  look  quite  hazardous. 

"Adelaide,  my  beautiful  angel,  yon  hear. 
-Come,  my  sweetest  child  I"  said  the  Baroness. 

"  Ah  t  she — the  angel !  the  sweet,  the  heavenly 
creature!  she  will  come  !"  said  the  happy  Otto. 

Adelaide  stood  by  Count  W.  It  ta  hard  to 
voderstand  what  movement  in  his  soul  caused 
him  to  take  her  hand.  Adelaide  cast  down  her 
eyes,  a  burning  blosh  passed  over  her  cheeks, 
and  she  said  with  some  ronfnsion,  "No;  I  come 
not  1 1  cannot  go  with  you  I" 
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"Yoa cannot coowl  Why rani>nt yow eomel" 
asked  Otto  angrily. 

"  Because  I  will  not,"  said  Adelaide,  looking 
petulantly  at  him;  "shall  I  not  be.  permitted  to 
do  what  I  Willi" 

Otto  looked  a  little  startled  bm  was  silent 
'   "I  thoogbt,  Adelaide,"  said  the  Baroness, 
somewhat  offended,  "  that  you  woakl  have  wish- 
ed to  give  me  pleasure  in  such  a  trifle." 

"  My  sweet,  good  aunt,"  exclaimed  Adelaide, 
as  she  embraced  and  kissed  her,  "do  not  be  ait- 
gryl  Another  time— whenever  yon  please— I 
will  come ;  this  evening  I  have  so  fancy  for  go- 
ing out" 

And  now  she  overwhelmed  the  Baroness  with 
caresses  and  good  words)  was  so  sincere,  tmd  so 
engaging,  so  amusing,  that  the  Baroness,  and 
even  Otto,  forgot  both  anger  and  sapper;  for,  bjr 
all  the  best  luck  in  the  world,  they  nad  not  re- 
marked the  cause  that  kept  her  back. 

Connt  .Alarik  remaioM  of  the  .most  brilliant 
hnmor,  and  we  had  «gay  and  lively  eT«iiiaff. 
Tiaiva. 

One  went  out  of  the  house  and  another  came 
in,  in  an  uniniennitting  stream  on  the  Sunday 
evening.  The  lobby  was  crowded  with  servants ; 
in  the  drawing-room  the  salutations  and  conver- 
sation were  unceasing;  mr  hand  wearied  in  lift- 
ing the  tea-pot,  and  for  all  the  warmth  and  all 
the  sugar  I  expended,  I  received  no  thanks ;  no, 
not  so  much  as  a  smile.  In  the  mean  time, 
through  love  to  my  fellow-creatures,  I  submitted 
to 

my  lot. 

To  »it  iatag  ffood,  «ad  M  &«|«t, 

stiangtheaad  therein  by  my  interest  in  some  of 
the  visitors.  It  is  not  in  all  things  the  service 
which  is  difficult;  it  depends  rather  upon  whom 
one  serves.  Mia.  N.  who  passed  whole  nights, 
even  to  four  and  five  o'clocic  in  the  morning,  in 
making  tea  for  Dr.  Johnson,  had  a  noble  post, 
and  a  useful  occupation  in  life.  Is  it  not  so,  mr 
^ntle  readers  1  for  ye  well  know — it  is  beaatifol. 
It  is  p:lorioas  to  serve  what  one  loves,  what  one 
admires ;  be  it  my  head  x>r  hand — it  may  be  by 
giving  away  one's  heart's  blood,  or  quite  sint- 
ply  in  making  tear— it  is  all  the  same — ^it  only 
depends  on.  time  and  opportunity.  O  yes  I  cer- 
tainly it  is  veiy  pleasant  I 

But  to  retuiB  to  the  visiloM.  Among  them 
were  Mrs.  L.  and  her  daughters.  They  were 
not  rich,  they  were  not  young*,  they  were  not 
beautifnl ;  thqr  had  none  of  the  outward  advan- 
tages which  commonly  make  people  remarked 
and  sought  in  society,  and  nevertheless  they 
spread  an  inexpressible  charm  in  the  company 
where  they  were.  "There  was  calm  in  their  • 
conntenaoees,  there  was  goodness,  thought  and 
and  life  in  their  words ;  one  felt  that  they  were 
at  peace  with  themselves  and  with  lUSs,  and  the 

Sure  atmosphere  which  they  seemed  to  breathe 
ifiuscd  itself  nnconscionslv  to  others.  One  felt 
well,  one  did  not  exactly  Know  how:  one  was 
excited  to  think,  and  the  most  insignificant  snb- 
jecis  of  conversation  were  easily  and  unostenta- 
tiously turned  to  a  higher  interest  The  gay  and 
comic  in  Virika's  temper  and  manners  contrast- 
ed agreeably  with  the  mild  wisdom  of  her  moth- 
er, and  with  the  bright  and  more  poetic  character 
of  her  sister.  They  said  no  sweet  things  to  each 
other,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  must  be 
happy  with  and  through  each  other.  And  it  is 
not  precisely  the  variety  of  dispositions  and  ca- 
pacities which,  when  souls  are  united  by  love, 
constitatea  happiness  in  Amily  Ufo  1 
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When  these  amiable  women  were  gone,  Coont 
Alarik  said : 

"  The  impression  made  by  personal  beauty,  is 
generally  aclcoowledged ;  1  am  the  last  who 
would  wish  to  deny  tbe  beoeficeDt  influence  of 
beauty  on  the  mind,  its  bewiichiog  power  on  ihe 
heart.  But  what  works  equally  with  this,  and 
deeper  and  more  beneScially,  a^e  the  qualities 
we  have  just  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring' in 
Mrs.  L.  and  her  daughters.  That  fine  propor- 
tion in  the  development  of  the  powers  of  the 
soul,  that  clear  andenstanding,  that  precision  and 
order  in  the  expression  and  deliveiy  of  opinions 
which  instantly  make  them  comprehensible  and 
clear,  these  make  on  me  an  impression  equal  to 
that  of  beauty,  this  coloring  of  the  soul,  it  is 
true,  reveals  itself  slower,  bat  at  the  same  time 
it  is  not  so  perishable  as  that  of  the  body." 

And  so  saying  he  looked  at  Adelaide,  whose 
beautiful  under-lip  pouted  pettishly. 

"  To  be  very  beautiful  is  a  temptation,"  con- 
tinued Count  Alarik.  "  One  is  so  easily  led  in 
youth  to  think  that  in  one's  appearance  one  pos- 
sesses a  treasure,  rich  enough  to  give  happiness 
to  a  whole  life.  The  worla  moves  so  joyfull;^, 
so  pleasantly  for  tbe  young  beauty,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  for  her  to  seize  the  seriousness  of  life." 
"And  why  (his  seriousness,  whr  must  it  be 
so  important  to  seize  itT'  asked  Adelaide. 

'■  Because  a  human  being  is  called  to  some- 
thing more  than  being  merely  a  flower  or  a  but- 
terfly I  as  such,  it  is  possible  to  please,  to  charm, 
to  call  forth  approbation;  but  never  esteem,  nor 
true  love." 

Adelaide  looked  oppressed,  and  tears  rose  to 
here>^es.  "  Life  is  ao  pleasant  I"  said  she.  "Chxl 
has  given  tu  joy  and  life;  why  shall  we  not  en- 
joy his  gift  t    Ah,  let  as,  let  us  be  joy  fill  t" 

"  Life  has  higher  and  weightier  interests,"  said 
Count  Alarik  with  deeper  eamesmess,  "and 
which  bat  iU  agree  with  a  thoughtless  enjoyment 
of  its  passing  pleasures." 

"There  are,  said  Countess  Augusta,  "weigh- 
ty and  important  duties  to  be  performed;  man 
mast  not  live  for  himself  alone — " 

"  What  do  vou  mean,  then,"  asked  Adelaide 
earnestly,  half  anxious,  half  laughing,  "with 
your  importance  and  your  duties  1  Is  it  some- 
thing out  of  the  Roman  history  (hat  one  must  re- 
semble, to  be  a  ham«i  being  1  Must  one  fol- 
low a  coarse  of  phy5i<^,  or  write  treatises  on  po- 
litical economv  V' 

Count  Alarik  contemplated  her  somewhat  dis- 
pleased, and  Countess  Aogosta  continued: 

"The  human  creature  shall,  as  I  have  just 
said,  not  live  for  self  alone;  he  belongs  to  socie- 
.ty,  (o  fatherland—" 

"And  heaven  I"  interrupted  Adelaide:  "I 
know  that — well,  what  more  t" 

"  For  these  he  shall  live,"  continued  Countess 
Augusta. 

"  Well,  that  is  quite  natural,  if  he  live  and  is 
good,"  answered  Adelaide. 

"  JVIore  or  less,  however,"  said  Count  Alarik, 
smiling  gently;  "and  for  that  he  shall,  if  it  is  re- 
quisite, be  able  to  die." 

"  Die  1  die  for  what  is  great  and  beantiAil,  die 
for  what  one  loves  1  but  this  is  the  very  thing 
that  would  be  delightful !"  exclaimed  Adelaide 
with  beaming  and  tearful  eyes.  "I  will  not 
trouble  myself  about  that." 

Count  Alarik  looked  at  her  with  an  extraordi- 
nary emotion.    She  stretched  her  hand  to  him 
with  the  most  engaging  charm,  and  saiii : 
"Let  me  be  glad  in  life  and  in  death  I    Oodis 


good ;  he  intends  good  to  as  all  in  joy  as  in  son- 
row ;  why  should  we  not  be  gladi  Liei  me  not 
see  this  gloomy  seriousness  I" 

Count  Alarik  did  not  answer;  he  pressed  tho 
snow  white  hand  to  his  lips,  followed  Adelaide 
with  bis  eyes  during  the  whole  evening,  but  re- 
mained silent  and  thoughtful.  Adelaide  was 
grave  for  a  moment,  but  soon  relumed  to  her 
usual  liveliness,  and  laughed,  sung  and  played, 
with  the  little  ones." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

^UNLDCKT  DITS. 

Mt  dearest  reader,  art  thou  not  acquainteiF 
with  days  which  may  be  called  unlucky  days  T 
In  the  historv  bf  the  world  we  see  unlucky  pe- 
riods, when  during  ages  everything  seems  to  go 
wrong;  they  moroer,  they  bum,  they  overmm 
thrones  and  religions ;  and  as  in  everything  and 
everywhere,  the  great  reflects  itself  in  the  little, 
and  the  little  in  the  great,  so  man  may  even  count 
in  his  life  unlucky  days  ipar  txceUmce. 

Thou  beginnest  in  the  morning,  for  instance,, 
by  putting  thy  shirt  on  wrong  side  out,  and  this 
nves  a  kind  of  direction  to  the  events  of  the  day. 
Thou  eattest  thyself  when  thou  art  shaving,  thou 
goest  ont  to  seek  people  whom  thou  dost  not  find, 
and  thou  art  found  by  people  whom  thou  dost 
not  seek,  and  whom  thou  couldst  wish  at  Jeri- 
cho; thou  sayest  what  is  dull  when  thou  wisb- 
est  to  be  witty:  thy  dinner  is  bad,  everything 
^oes  inconceivably  wrong ;  and  if  thou  talcest  &, 
into  thy  bead  (o  make  an  offer  to  a  lady.  Such  » 
day  thou  mayest  be  certain  of  getting  a  refusal, 
for  thou  art  on  the  wrong  side  of  thy  luck. 

What  the  President  had  turned  wrong  side  out 
in  his  toilet,  on  a  certain  Thursday,  in  a  certain 
week,  in  a  certain  month,  I  will  not  t^  upoa 
me  to  guess:  but  certain  it  Was  that  an  ungentio 
fate  folkiwed  him  all  through  the  day,  and  every 
member  of  the  family  was  made  more  or  less 
conscious  of  it.  Early  in  the  morning  all  was 
at  cross  purposes  with  the  President's  luck  and 
temper.  He  was  to  go  to  the  palace  at  threo 
o'clock,  and  three  black  patches  decorated  his 
chin  and  under-lip,  and  the  friseur  who  was  to 
cut  and  arrange  his  hair  did  not  rome.  At  this 
the  President  fumed  so  fierce  and  fierily,  and 
was  besides  in  such  terrible  uneasiness,  that  I  ia 
anguish  and  full  of  good  intention  ofiered  myself 
to  do  the  friseur's  service. 

The  President  said,  "Impossible!'*  and  ob> 
jected  through  politeness,  but  asked  me  notwith- 
standing, jokingly,  if  I  had  ever  cut  a  man's  hair 
before ;  and  when  I  could  instance  niy  ancle  the 
Notary  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  my 
brother  the  Secretary,  and  my  brother-in-law  the 
Burgomaster,  as  all  three  having  been  clipped 
by  me  for  some  important  occasion,  he  joyfully 
accepted  ray  olTer.  We  went  into  the  President's 
stadv.  He  seated  himself  to  look  through  m 
bundle  of  papers ;  I  spread  a  towel  over  his 
shonlders,  and  began  to  operate  with  the  scissore 
in  bis  bushy  hair.  The  difficulty  of  the  matter 
was,  that  the  President  never  for  a  moment  held 
his  head  still.  He  was  earnestly  oocapied  with 
his  papers,  and  as  it  would  ap[>ear,  with  some- 
thing disagreeable  in  them ;  for  he  swore  everf 
now  and  then  half  aloud,  and  shook  his  head  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  my  scissors  were  obliged 
to  make  many  a  ha.sty  and  adventurous  evoln- 
tion.    I  have  a  real  talent,  as  every  c  na  has  (old 
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me,  in  catting  and  dressing  hair;  bat,  gracioas 
beavens !  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  one  shall 
be  ahle  to  dress  a  head  which  is  incessanily  wag- 
ging as  well  as  one  that  holds  itself  quieL  Bat 
it  was  ten  times  worse  when  I  got  the  curling- 
irons,  to  twUt  some  locks  which  verr  agreeably 
decorated  the  President's  temples,  for  now,  a.s 
Ibe  movement  of  the  longs  coald  not  be  so  rapid 
as  tbo!ie  of  the  scissors,  and  the  President  con- 
tin  aed  to  shake  his  head,  he  was  either  burnt  or 
lagged. 

"Aj,  the  derill  My  best  Mamselle,  do  not 
«nake  away  with  my  headl"  put  me  in  great 
tmbarrassment.  It  was  by  far  the  wont,  how- 
ever, when  the  hair-entting  being  finished,  the 
President  got  ap  to  look  at  himself  in  the  glass. 
He  remained  standing,  so  amazed  and  con- 
fonnded,  that  I  felt  a  cold  perspiration  come 
-over  me. 

"Father  in  beaveal"  said  the  Preaident  in 
an  awfol  voice,  "  hew  I  look  I  Is  this  cm  1  Am 
-I  not  shaved — absolutely  shaved  1  I  cannot 
-•how  myself  to  people!" 

I  Bssoied  him  in  the  anguish  of  my  soul,  that 
Jt  became  him  so  well,  that  he  had  never  looked 
belter— but  when  Adelaide  came  in,  and  began 
to  laugh  heartOy  at  her  fiilher's  extraordiiutry 
appearance  as  well  as  at  mine,  while  she  em- 
-braced  him — I  also  was  smitten  with  hergayety. 
-and  laughed  even  to  tears,  seeking  in  vain  all 
4be  lime  to  utter  my  excuses  for  both  the  hair- 
-cotting  and  the  laughter.  The  President  was 
on  the  high  way  to  keep  us  company ;  but  chang- 
ing basliTy,  he  became  furious,  and  combing  bis 
bair  with  all  his  ten  fingers,  so  that  it  stack  oat 
Jn  all  directions,  he  sprang  down  stairs,  into  his 
carriage,  and  drove  to  court. 

At  dinner-time  the  President  returned;  be 
•mt*  in  a  gentler  humor,  but  somewhat  ungra- 
cious toward  me;  and  I  must  render  him  the 
justice  to  say,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
"God  grant  we  may  find  enough  to  satisfy  us !" 
naid  the  President,  as  with  a  troubled  air  he 
glanced  over  the  dinner-table,  on  which  this  day 
•toud  one  dish  less  than  usual,  that  is  to  say, 
(our  dishes;*  but  these,  according  to  my  ideas, 
were  sufficient  to  satisfy  twice  our  number.  I, 
however,  soon  found  out  that  the  President's 
aigbs  were  prophetic,  for  the  dishes  were  ill- 
liiessed ;  the  roast  beef  was  so  raw  that  it  could 
not  be  eaten ;  the  cream-cake  was  so  greasy  that 
the  President  declared  it  was  "poisonous."  It 
was  Edia's  month  lo  take  care  of  the  house,  and 
her  carelessness  and  indifference  became  almost 
every  day  more  perceptible.  The  Pitaident 
.cast  a  displeased  glance  on  her,  bat  was  too 
-considerate  and  polite  to  make  any  scene,  or  find 
itiah  with  his  daughter,  at  table.  He  contenied 
<WaMelf  with  laconically  remarking  the  laults  of 
•■the  dishes,  and  not  eating  them,  but  became  in 
-the  mean  time  internally  more  and  more  empty 
-■and  diatal'ufied.  Toward  the  end  of  dinner  he 
•-desired,  for  the  edification  of  the  little  ones,  and 
perbaps  also  to  show  his  stoicism,  to  exhibit  a 
wonderfnl  trick  with  a  glass  fall  of  wine,  which 
was  to  be  turned  upside  down  without  a  single 
drsp  falling  out.  No— not  one  drop,  but  all  the 
■wine  which  the  glass  contained  dashed  out  on  the 
^fair damask  table-cloth— whereupon  great  alarm, 
••confbslon,  and  constematioa  arose,  tbroogb 
which,  however,  arrived  a  more  iavorable  mo- 
ment for  me,  by  ray  assuring  the  President  that 
^  the  means  of  brandy  the  wine  spois  could  be 

•  la  Swadm  tk*  iliiDMr  w  «•  tk«  UU»  ill  M  Ih*  SM* 
itaB«,«ui  iwMsat  ia  ia  enuiM.— Mt  H. 


taken  oat  of  the  cloth,  and  engaging  that  in  fn- 
ture  no  traces  of  them  'should  remain.  Bui  all 
these  tricks,  however,  did  not  prepare  us  a  more 
joyous  afternoon. 

Edia  bad  seated  herself  in  a  window,  reading 
a  volume  of  Metaslasio.  The  President  went 
to  her,  and  found  fault  with  her  pretty  severely 
for  the  spoiled  dinner.  Edla  was  silent  as  nsna^ 
but  assumed  an  air  of  such  offensive  indifler- 
ence  that  the  President  found  himself  compelled 
10  make  his  reproaches  severer.  "  it  would  be 
better,"  he  said  sharply,  ■■  to  attend  to  tbe  honse- 
keepiug  than  to  teach  oneself  Italian." 

I  could  not  exactly  see  why  the  former  could 
not  be  united  with  the  latter.  I  said  something 
about  this  a  little  aflerwanl,  and  that  a  high  and 
refined  education  might  be  perfectly  consistent 
with  a  domestic  mind  and  existence.  I  ventared 
a  little  attack  on  certain  prejudices;  bat  tb« 
President,  wbo,  when  be  once  got  cross  was  a 
little  imjmicticable,  and  whose  head  was  quite 
wrong  since  the  morning,  only  replied,  "1  do 
not  like  that  people  shall  speak  in  that  way." 

I  perceived  that  I  had  chosen  my  moment  ill, 
and  that  it  was  time  to  let  tbe  matter  resL 

The  evening  came,  and  with  it  Count  Alarik 
and  Countess  Augnsu,  and  with  them  some 

Syety  in  our  circle ;  for  even  Adelaide  had  this 
y  been  grave  and  absent.  Coaniesa  Aogasta 
was  ancommonly  agreeable,  and  Count  Alarik 
was  gay  and  happv :  he  took  the  children  on  bis 
knee,  played  with  them,  looked  at  Adelaide, 
who  sewed  industriously,  as  if  it  bad  been  for 
the  dear  daily  bread.  Tbe  President  asked  Ed- 
la  to  play  a  sonata  of  Beethoven.  She  excused 
herself  on  the  plea  of  "  pain  in  her  fingeis," 
which  was  true,  though  the  President  obviously 
doubted  it  He  now  asked  Adelaide  lo  sing 
something,  and  he  went  to  the  piano  immedi- 
ately. Count  Alarik  fell  into  deep,  but  as  it 
would  appear,  pleasant  dreamings,  and  an^'wered 
only  with  a  hra !  hm  1  to  Countess  Auguxia's 
remarks  on  music  and  composers.  He  seemed 
now  to  be  wholly  occupied  with  the  singer. 

In  the  mean  time  the  giddy  Utile  ones  were 
racketing  over  tbe  table  so  desperi^trly,  that  in 
the  midst  of  it  a  glass  of  warm  lemonade  dashed 
over  the  President's  coat,  a  tea-cnp  flew  under 
my  noae,  and  the  cream-iug  emptied  itself  into 
the  sugar-basin.  All  this  was  done  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  tbe  President,  greatly  enraged,  even 
with  bis  own  bigh  bands  pat  the  little  ones  in 
penitence  in  the  next  room.  This  little  scene, 
uowever,  disturbed  but  slightly  tbe  rest  of  the 
company.  With  enchanting  lite  and  expiessioB 
Adelaide  song  a  song  on  "  Home." 

"  A  home !"  said  Count  W.  softly,  as  he  press- 
ed his  arm  on  his  breast  and  bowed  bis  bead  { 
•<a  home,  with  a  beloved  wife— it  is  in  truth  a 
heaven  I" 

<■  Yes,"  said  the  President,  "and  with  an  ami- 
able itenghter,  who  in  everything  seeks  to  please 
her  father,  and  provides  so  tenderly  for  his  com- 
fort and  enjoyment." 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  said,  and  tbe 
sharp  glance  which  he  cast  upon  Edla,  cau5ed 
all  eyes  to  mm  upon  her.  She  colored  violent 
ly.  I  am  ceruin  that  the  President  immediate- 
ly repented  bia  hasty  andanf'iendly  words ;  but 
what  was  said,  was  said,  and  Edia's  embittered 
feelings  rose  hastily  lo  a  degree  which  I  should 
bave  thought  with  ber  to  be  impossible.  She 
tamed  to  Count  Alaric  and  said: 

"  Yon  have  compared  borne  to  a  heaven,  do 
Toa  know  what  dae  it  may  leaemUel" 
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He  looked  qaestioiilDg;l7  npon  ber,  and  she 
eontiDued — "  A  house  6f  correction." 

I  shiiddered  at  these  bitter  wonls.  The  Pres- 
ident sianeU  so  that  the  tea  was  shaken  out  of 
bis  cap.  Count  Alarik  regarded  tldla  serious- 
ly and  reproachl'nUy. 

Edla  continued  with  violent  exdtetnenl : 
"  There  is  an  orerseer,  and  there  are  prisoners. 
The  lormer  as.sigas  work  to  the  latter,  and  when 
Ibejr  neglect  it  he  punishes  them.  He  exacts  the 
fulfilment  of  duties,  but  gives  neither  the  tender- 
ness nor  the  joy  which  makes  duly  light,  But 
why  complain  ot  ill"  she  added,  casting  up  a' 
glance  of  anger  and  despair,  "  the  lesser  life  is 
but  a  counterpart  of  the  higher,  and  home  is  an 
iaoage'bf  the  world's  order." 

"Miss  Edlal"  said  Oonnt  Alarik  wamingly. 

The  President  was  violently  afiieted,  but  re- 
■Irained  himself,  and  turning  lo  Count  Alarik, 
■aid  with  a  specious  calmness — "  Is  it  not  won- 
derful, my  dear  Count,  liiat  man  so  often  embit- 
ters his  own  days,  and  then  complains  impa- 
tiently at  the  suffering  he  has  himself  caused  1 
My  late  wife-^— "  (the  President  became 
moved,  as  he  almost  always  did  when  he  named 
ber);  " poor  Fredertca  maide me  tbi  happiest  of 
basbands:  if  she  had  lived  she  woMd  likewise 
bare  made  me  a  happy  lather,  for  sbe  wouhl 
bare  taught  her  daugnters  that  mildness  and 
\      eoncesston  which  alone  can  gain  love;   she 


\ 


would  have  taught  thrm  to  deserve  a  father's 
,  lendemess,  who  desired  nothing  better  than  to  see 
all  his  children  happy  aronnd  nim,  and  to  clasp 
tbem  to  his  bosom.'' 

The  President  was  moved,  and  evidently 
Toady  for  reconciliation.  Not  so  Edla ;  the  long 
pent^p  poison  of  bitterness  was  boiling  up  in 

**  Love  alone,"  she  said, "  wins  return  of  love. 
That  father  who  gave  bis  child  life,  and  did  not 
give  it  tenderness,  and  does  not  give  it  joy,  has 
no  right  to  make  any  claims." 

"No  right  V  said  the  President  with  warmth, 
and  loo  excited  to  be  able  to  weigh  his  words. 
'*No  right  t  But  you  1  you  can  never  be  wrong, 
yon  must  alwa^  be  right.  But  If  I  have  no 
right  to  claim  from  yon  some  compliance  and 
obedience,  I  have  at  least  a  right  to  free  myself 
•ltd  my  boose  from  discomfort  and  disquiet. 
For  the  last  three  years  you  have  not  given  me 
one  single  joyful  day ;  you  have  yourself  evi- 
dently shown  that  you  despise  your  lather's 
counsel,  and  dislike  his  house;  if  in  fntnre  this 
does  not  become  other  than  it  has  been  hereto- 
fore, then  it  is  best  that— that  we  part !" 

"  It  will  then  be  my  affair  "  said  Edla  coldly 
and  growing  pale,  "to  give  place.  I  shall  soon 
no  longer  give  discoimort  and  disquiet  to  any 
one." 

She  arose,  laid  aside  her  work,  and  was  about 
to  go.  CountAlarik  seized  her  arm.  "Child  1" 
said  he  softly,  "no  precipitance!  Miss  Edla, 
Toa  are  wrong;  bethink  yourself  I" 

She  stopped  and  looked  Wildly  at  biot.  "  What 
■hall  I  dor  sheisked. 

"  Yon  bare  been  wrong.  Confess  it.  Beg 
your  father's  forgiveness."  , 

"  No !"  said  she  violently  as  sbe  sought  to  dis- 
raeage  her  arm ;  but  Count  Alarik  held  it  fast, 
and  conducting  her  aside,  spoke  earnestly  lo  her 
in  a  low  voice. 

The  President,  perfectly  beside  himself,  began 
to  sing ;  Adelaide  went  to  him  with  tears  in  her 
eyes;  Countess  Aognsta  sat  deadly  pale,  and  1 
knowing  not  Vbat  to  do.    In  litis  moment  we 


heard  a  ciy  of  distress  from  the  children's  place 
of  banibhment,  and  a  strong  light  blazed  in 
through  the  hall<>pen  door.  We  rushed  alto- 
gether into  the  room,  the  curtains  of  both  the 
windows  were  in  a  flame ;  and  even  the  waU- 
hangings  were  on  fire.  Tne  children  stot>d  blow- 
ing, upward  with  all  their  might,  frightened  and 
crying.  Count  Alarik  seized  determinedly  and 
pulled  down  the  cftrlains  and  hangings  of  one 
window,  but  in  so  doing  his  own  clolties  caught 
fire.  When  Adelaide  saw  this,  she  threw  her- 
self uncoQsciuusly  into  the  fire,  seeking  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames  around  him.  In  a  moment 
her  ligtit  dress  burst  up  in  a  blaze,  and  thus  sud- 
denly came  to  pass,  that  Adelaide  and  Alarik 
stood  with  their  anas  round  each  other,  envel- 
oped in  flames.  Ood  of  love!  if  it  was  thoti 
who  hadst  arranged-  this,  then  forgive  that  i  by 
the  means  of  a  bucket  of  cold  water,  which  I'ia 
my  despair  dashed  over  Adelaide,  put  an  end  to 
both  the  embrace  and  the  flame. 

In  the  mean  lime  the  President  was  working 
tempestuously  at  the  other  window,  and  pulled 
down  the  curtains  on  bis  own  head,  where  the 
fire  consumed  what  hair  he  bad  left.  He  would 
have  protmbly  come  very  ill  off,Jiad  it  not  been 
for  Edla's  presence  of  mind.  From  the  firbt  mo- 
ment sbe  was  beside  her  father,  and  assisted  him 
With  as  much  courage  as  piidence,  while  she  at 
her  own  risk  prevented  him  from  receiving  in- 
jury. When  toe  fire  was  extingnished,  she  with- 
drew heiself,  burnt  and  in  silence,  back  to  her 
room;  I 

Adelaide  was  beside  herself.  Sbe  held  Count 
Alaiik's  hands  between  her  own,  looked  at  Mm; 
with  ttndemess  through  tears  of  anguish,  and 
nevertheless  couid  not  express  the  question^ 
which  was  to  be  read  on  ber  features, "  Are  yott 
hurt  1"  He  again  seemed  to  forget  everything 
only  to  look  at  ber.  Countess  Augusta  remind- 
ed us  that  Adelaide  should  go  and  change  her 
clothes.  She  retired  for  this  purpose,  after  she 
had  assured  Count  Alarik  that  she  had  not  burnt 
herself;  that  sbe  would  not  make  herself  unea-iy  ; 
that  she  wouM  take  care  of  herself,  etc.  He  had 
not  himself  escaped  so  lightly,  but  be  was  the 
first  to  joke  at  the  accident,  and  gave  it  aa 
amusing  turn.  The  President,  sooty  and  an- 
gry, looked  like  a  blunderbuss  at  first,  but 
gradually  permitted  himself  to  be  pacified  by 
the  Count,  and  there  was  now  an  inquisition 
made,  of  what  had  given  rise  to  the  fire.  It 
seemed  that  the  little  ones  must  bear  the  bur- 
den of  this.  They  had  during  their  disgrace 
consoled  themselves  with  divers  experiments, 
and  their  liule  taper  seemed  to  have  been  put  to 
sandiy  services.  Whether  Ibey  had  now  really 
desired  to  see  if  the  enrtains  were  combastible, 
or  if  the  conOagmtioo  bad  taken  place  by  chance, 
it  was  however  im/iossible  to  ascertain  from  any 
one  but  themselves.  We  thought  that  the  fright 
they  bad  had,  together  with  being  seriously  . 
found  fault  with,  and  adjudged  to  go  supperless 
to  bed,  would  in  future  save  us  Som  a  repeti- 
tion of^ similar  illuminations. 

The  President's  heart  hesitated  to  agree  to  the 
la.st  punishment,  which  I  urged ;  but  when  Count 
Alarik  joined  with  me  he  gave  way,  however 
unwillingly,  and  said,  "  Yon  will  one  day  be 
less  resolute,  Connt,  to  send  your  own  children 
hungry  to  bed." 

The  Cotmt  answered  nothing  to  this. 

As  soon  as  I  could  free  myself,  I  ran  np  to 
Edla.  I  found  Adelaide  cryini;  over  her,,  and 
binding  up  ber  boms.    Edla  was  severelv  in- 
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Jnred  bf  the  fire,  and  her  mind  imiv  than  ever 
•veiled.  I  jnduced  Adelaide  to  eo  to  bed,  prom- 
isios  to  attend  to  Edla  myself.  We  were  tcarce- 
ly  alone  before  a  coople  of  lines  written  with  a 
pencil  upon  a  scrap  of  paper  were  given  to  me; 
It  was  the  request  from  Coont  Alarik  that  he 
might  come  and  vi»it  Edla.  Regaidiog  him  as 
her  futore  brother-iA-law,  I  thought  he  might 
comeap.  Edla  also  consented :  "He  may  come," 
said  she,  "  h«  may  hear  all  I  hare  to  say,  be  is 
reasonabie  and  good,  and  will  sot  blame  me; 
not  in  everything  at  least." 

Edla's  excitement  of  mind  had  now  risen  to  a 
height  which  altogether  overeame  her  osoal  shy- 
nesii  and  reserve,  it  seemed  she  most  bow  poor 
heiselfoatordie:  all  the  consnming  gall  which 
had  long  collected  at  her  heart,  now  barst  forth 
with  a  violence  which  alarmed  me.  Conm 
Alaiik  heard  her  long,  without  saying  a  word ; 
an  expression  of  sincere  compassion  was  seen 
on  his  manly  coontenaoce. 

••  If  you  knew,"  said  Edla,  "  how  I  have  been 
iiaed,  you  would  not  wonder  at  the  onfortunate 
ciealure  I  am.  I  was  not  a  wicked  child ;  I  af- 
fectionately loved  my  parent»i  particularly  my 
father;  I  would  willingly  have  given  my  life  for 
faim— and  then— with  such  good  will,  with  ao 
tender  a  bean— never  to  receive  a  friendly  word 
^«ontinual  animadversions,  coolinnal  reproach- 
es and  scoldings  I  and  why  1  becaun  I  was  ugly, 
because  nature  had  denied  m«  all  agreeaUe  gifts, 
because  I  was  unfortunate !  I  was  seven  years 
old,  when  my  lather  one  day  caressed  me— I  re- 
member it  yet  as  if  it  had  been  yesteiday— a 
sign  that  it  was  an  uncommon  event  Andaf- 
lerwaid,  at  such  a  tender  age,  to  be  sent  fiotn  my 
lather's  home-  to  return  iSen  as  a  stranger,  and 
always  to  be  treated  as  such  I  Father's  and 
mother's  love,  caresses  and  encouragements, 
jey,  all,  all  were  lor  Adelaide." 

"  Are  you  envious  of  Adelaide  V  asked  I  sor- 
lowfally. 

Edla  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  said,  '<  If 
it  were  possible  to  hate  Adelaide,  I  bad  done  it, 
but  who  could  hate  Adelaide  1  nay,  bow  diffi- 
cult ts  avoid  loving  herl  I  bad  hated  every 
other  than  Adelaide  in  her  place.  Ob  >  do  you 
see  it  is  not  so  easy,  not  so  pleasant,  to  ardenily 
thirst  for  love  and  friendship— for  something 
good,  some  joy;  and  to  see  ^11,  all  snatched 
away,  by  one  more  fortunate— even  my  dog,  my 
little  bird,  forsook  me  for  her.  And  wluit  advan- 
tues  pos-sessed  she  over  me  I  beauty,  the  power 
orpleasing,  rich  gifts  of  nature ;  they  were  not 
her  merits,  she  had  not  given  them  to  hemelf ! 
Why  was  I  so  destitute  of  all,  so  poor— and 
then  punished  fur  my  poverty  1" 

"  My  sweet  EdU,''  said  I,  '•  do  not  speak  ao ; 
it  b  not  right,  it  is  not  Chrislfan." 

"  Christian  or  not,  it  is  true— and  speak  I  will, 
once  in  my  life  at  least :  aAer  that  I  will  be  si- 
lent; believe  me  I  can  be  silent— I  will  finish 
with  what  I  had  to  sar  of  Adelaide.  Her  soft- 
aess  has  soilened  me  toward  her,  I  envy  her  not ; 
I  would  not  uke  anything  from  her— bat  I  also 
will  have  something.  I  had  in  my  cbikUiood 
«ne  determined  bias,  one  single  taste." 

"  And  that  was  1"  asked  Count  Alarik  atten- 
tively. 

"  I  do  not  know  well  what  I  should  call  it— a 
love  of  investigation — I  would  explore  every- 
thing, I  would  know  the  causes  and  origin  of 
everything  I  saw.  If  I  had  been  permitted  to 
addict  myself  to  this  propensity,  and  received 


some  direction,  perhaps  my  life  would  not  bav* 
remained  without  interest  or  use.  But  exactly 
tha» which  I  loved  was  denied  me;  my  favorite 
though  childish  occupations  were  laughed  at, 
though  nothing  was  given  me  to  love  in  their 
place:  1  was  forced  to  labor  at  that  for  which  I 
oad  neither  taste  nor  capacity ;  I  was  forced  to< 
seek  in  the  world  an  enjovssent  which  I  could 
never  find  in  it.  Gradually  I  became  so  dis- 
oordant  with  myself  thitt  I  had  no  longer  a  dis* 
tinet  thought,  nor  a  taste  for  anything.  Now  it 
is  over  with  me;  I  am  so  discontented,  so  att> 
happy,  so  uncertain,  that  I  can  find  no  more 
peace  or  quiet  Life  and  man  are  nauseoos  to 
me,  I  bate  myself  I  know  that  I  am  not  good 
— you  find  me  perhaps  wicked — ^yon  may  b« 
right;  but  who  has  made  me  so,  who  has  em- 
biitored  my  heart  t  on  whom  should  the  blame 
feu  1.  I  see  before  me  a  life  U  which  I  shudder, 
for  Ood  and  man  are  against  me.  There  is  but 
one  means  to  avoid  it.'^ 

"And  this  one  means  1"  demanded  Count 
Alarik,  as  he  ootttcmplaied  her  sharply — 

"Saickle." 

I  shuddered ;  bat  Count  Alarik  smiled,  and 
said — 

"The  usual  refuge  of  weakness!"  and  w«- 
shoold  say  with  Shakspeare, "  Make  death  proud 
to  uke  us." 

Edla  bhisbed.  She  had  pronounced  this  word 
"  suicide,"  as  if  she  had  said  something  great. 
She  blushed  deeply  at  Count  Alarik's  smile  and 
words. 

Count  Alarik  now  spoke  to  Edla  seriously- 
and  strongly,  though  mildlv.  He  granted  the 
justice  of  a  part  of  her  complaints ;  but  he  show- 
ed her  in  her  own  disposilioii,  in  her  claims,  her 
pride  and  bitterness,  tne  chief  sources  of  her  suf- 
ferings. He  sought  to  make  her  perceive,  that 
by  speaking  openly  and  tenderly  with  the  Presi- 
dent, she  wonld  probably  have  won  that  fieedooa 
which  she  was  now  without ;  and  that  she,  by 
returning  harsboess  for  harshness,  had  closes 
tbe  way  to  his  heart  His  words  were  the  pow- 
erful words  of  irath.  He  did  not  spare  Edla,  but 
he  showed  in  the  very  punishment  that  he  re- 
spected her;  and  while  be  did  this,  he  was  so 
noble,  so  beautiful  to  contemplate. 

Edla  was  struck  and  shaken ;  she  wept 

Count  Alarik  then  spoke  to  her  with  gentle 
words  of  consolation,  and  his  voice  was  real 
music;  he  assured  her  that  she  might  yet  be 
happy;  he  promised  to  assist  her  in  becoming 
so,  and  finished  with  these  words: 

"  We  are  all  in  this  life,  to  a  certain  decree, 
placed  under  the  power  of  circumstances;  it  is 
through  their  influence  that  you  partly  sufier, 
but  an  eternal  order  stands  immovable  beyond  : 
to  enter  into  this,  to  find  our  pl«re  in  this,  should 
be  our  chief  endeavor,  and  is  possible  fur  all. 
And  then  nothing  more  can  again  esscntially 
disiurb  our  freedom  and  our  hapi  iness." 

Edla  looked  full  of  hope  up  to  her  noble  teacb^ 
er,  but  I  saw  that  she  aid  not  understand  bin^ 
Count  Alvilt  promised  in  fniure  to  explain  him- 
self more  fully,  and  now  only  exacted  from  Ed- 
la, that  she  should  make  peace  with  her  father,, 
and  herself  take  the  first  step  toward  reconcilia- 
tion. She  wished  to  re-ist,  but  Count  Alarik, 
partly  through  joke,  partly  through  earnest  per- 
snnstun,  made  her  blush  for  this  despicable,  ibis 
false  pride ;  and  showe<l  her,  moreover,  so  strong- 
ly, bow  reprehensible  her  conduct  with  her  fa- 
ther had  been  during  the  evening,  that  Edla  with 
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Uncommon  hnmililjr  agreed  to  what  he  desired. 
It  was  now,  however,  luo  laie,  lor  the  Preiiideoi 
had  already  goue  to  bed.  * 

Wtien  we  had  left  Edia's  room  to  go  into  mine, 
(he  Count  said  to  me:  "  We  mast  now  belbie 
-everything  seek  to  quiet  Edia,  and  give  her  a 
milder  mood  of  mind,  by  letting  her  catch  a 
gliinp^  of  such  an  harmoniuas  order  oC  tbiogii 
wuich  remains  the  same  spite  of  all  apparent 
contradictions — an  eternal  goodness,  eternally 
«ctive,  spite  of  sufiering  upon  earth.  She  must 
discover  that  there  is  a  power  in  man  to  bear 
-all  the  world's  darloiesses  as  mere  shadows.  I 
have  something  written  by  a  young  friend,  which 
1  think  will  prove  useful  in  exciting  better  and 
•cleaivr  thought*  in  Edla.  I  shall  leave  you  the 
manoscript;  read  it  to  her  some  of  these  days, 
quite  quietly  in  ber  room ;  afterward,  we  shall 
{radaally  seek  to  open  a  path  for  ber,  which 
shall  not  alone  conduct  her  to  clearness  regard- 
ing herself,  but  give  her  also  what  every  human 
-being  requires,  an  interest  in  life,  and  a  sphere 
for  activity.  She  has  a  powerful  soul,  an  acute 
power  of  thotight ....  I  will  not  rest  till  I  see 
«er  happy." 

I  thanked  him  from  my  inmost  heait  for  his 
fjoodness.  Before  we  parted  he  looked  about, 
«nd  asked  which  was  Adelaide's  room ;  he  stood 
exactly  at  her  door:  I  made  him  aware  of  it. 

"  mre '"  he  said,  as  a  happy  smile  passed 
«ver  his  countenance,  "here  rand  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  lock. 

"  Heavens !  what  are  yon  thinking  of,  Count  V 
said  I,  astounded.  , 

lie  looked  at  me  and  smiled,  and  tnmed  again 
toward  the  door;  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  whisper- 
ing sumething,  and  I  am  not  certain  whether  he 
did  not  kiss  the  door.  When  he  left  il,  he  went 
to  the  sleeping  children.  looked  at  them ;  "  Aha !" 
said  he,  "  here  lie  the  little  incendiaries  looking 
like  angels.  They  do  not  dream  that  be  who 
advised  that  they  should  go  hungry  to  bed,  takes 
to  himself  the  liberty  of  coming  so  near  them." 
fie  kis.sed  their  rosy  cheeks,  wished  me  good 
night,  looked  once  again  at  Adelaide's  door,  and 
disappeared. 

Alter  he  was  gone  I  went  softly  in  to  Adelaide, 
to  see  if  she  was  awake,  and  how  she  found  her- 
self after  the  fire  and  water  trials.  She  was 
awake,  and  stretching  her  arms  to  me,  said :  "Is 
he  gone  1  I  heard  his  voice  in  Edla's  room.  O 
tell  me,  what  has  he  said  1" 

I  repeated  the  conversation  to  her  as  fully  as 
possible.  Adelaide's  eyes  glistened  through 
teais.  "How  good  is  he !''  exclaimed  she: 
-*'  how  noble  is  he,  how  well  he  speaks,  he  will 
certainly  help  that  poor  Edla." 

Thus  speaking  of  him  and  of  her,  midnight 
f>assed  unremarked;  and  we  entered  on  the  new 
day.  1  compared  Aiarik  and  Otto— and,  poor 
Otto  I 

"  Otto  is  good,  loves  me,"'8aid  Adelaide,  be- 
coming serious ;  "  let  him  alone.  All  cannot  be 
intellectual.    Otto  is  as  God  made  him." 

Edla  had  fever  on  the  following  morning,  bnt 
notwithstanding  accompanied  Adelaide  down  to 
(he  Pre.iident,  u>  fulfil  the  promise  she  had  made 
to  Count  Aiarik. 

The  President  had  been  touched  with  her  be- 
havior during  the  fire,  and  to  her  entreaty  only 
answered  mildly  :"Iiet  na  foigive  each  others'* 
faults,  Edla" 

Thereupon  he  began  with  much  interest  0>  in- 
quire after  ber  bums.  They — bat  yet  more  her 
excited  stale  of  mind— were  the  cause  that  ah* 


was  confined  to  bed  several  day*  after  with 
strong  fever.  The-President  visited  ber  twice  a 
day  while  il  lasted,  but  both  father  and  daughter 
were  embarrassed  and  constrained  with  each 
other.  Alter  what  had  taken  place,  the  relation- 
ship between  them  became  rather  worse  than 
beuer.  The  President  took  care  not  to  wound 
Edla  with  recollections  and  reproaches,  but  he 
became  evidently  more  cold  and  distant  with  her ; 
and  she  avoided  him  as  much  as  she  could.  Toe 
much  had  been  said,  and  too  little.  The  scene 
on  that  unluckly  day  had  broken  op  a  secret 
wound,  but  without  providing  means  of  cure. 

When  misunderstanding  and  constrained  in- 
tercourse arise  between  friends,  or  between  mem- 
bers of  a  family,  they  seldom  pass  without  a 
crisis,  and  an  explanation — but  these  are  dan- 
gerous moments  of  revolution,  and  for  once  that 
tney  wrench  out  the  wounding  thorn  it  happen* 
thrice  that  they  press  it  in  the  deeper.  Ah,  why 
do  we  find  it  so  difflcnlt  freely  to  forgive,  treely 
to  forget  1  We  nourish  our  wrong,  we  meditate 
upon  it,  we  desire  to  have  some  right,  some 
recompense,  and  thus  warm  the  serpent's  egg  in 
oor  bosoms.  "  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers  I" 
Blessed  are  the  good,  who  forget,  who  forgive, 
even  without  thinking,  "  I  forgive  I" 

Adelaide  was  zealous  in  the  nursing  of  her 
sister,  but  Edla  showed  so  little  pleasure  in  it 
that  gradnallv  all  care  of  ber  fell  on  me,  whom 
she  preferred  to  see  by  her.  It  seemed  as  if 
EdlaiT  diseased  sense  was  at  this  moment 
wounded  by  the  sight  of  youth  and  beauty.  And 
now  also  came  the  Baroness  again  with  a  thou- 
sand plans  and  projects  for  aaiusement;  Adel- 
aide allowed  herself  to  be  captivated  by  them, 
and  was  carried  away  from  us  by  (he  whir'  of 
the  world.  When  Count  Alarifc  came  in  the 
evenings,  he  often  found  Adelaide  sway,  and  it 
reqnirra  all  Countess  Augusta's  prudence  and 
cleverness  to  excite  him  to  take  part,  or  have  any 
interest  in  the  conversation ;  however,  hereSbns 
usually  succeeded.  Count  Aiarik  so  easily  took 
hre  at  the  mention  of  any  important  question,  of 
any  great  idea,  and  then  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
hear  him.  "Why  is  not  Adelaide  hereV  I 
often  thought  to  myself,  uneasy  and  dissatisfied. 

I  was  offended  with  Countess  Augusta  that 
she  should  be  so  interesting,  I  was  ofl^ended  with 
Count  Alarick  that  he  should  let  himself  be  so 
enlivened  when  Adelaide  was  absent.  I  was 
discontented  with  Adelaide  that  she  should  be  so 
weak  as  to  yield  to  the  Baroness's  persuasions, 
when  she  herself  only  desired  to  be  at  home, 
now  at  least  when  Count  Aiarik  was  with  us. 
The  President  on  the  contrary  has  heartily  re- 
joiced. Count  Alarick  had  become  really  dear  to 
him,  and  he  was  proud  at  the  thought  of  calling 
him  son. 

"I  think,"  said  be,  "our  Count  will  declare 
himself  soon,  he  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  at  home 
with  Augusta ;  and  Otto  dances  with  Adelaide; 
everything  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  everything  is  very 
well.  Hal  Mamselle  RonnquistI  sweet  little 
bmuie  tauel  They  will  make  two  handsome 
couples;  at  their  wedding  we  shall  danre  aik 
tM^aiM  together"— and  he  rubbed  bis  hands  in 
thejoy  of  his  heart 

The  President  every  now  and  then  euKSged 
rae  for  this  country  dance  when  be  was  elated. 
But  this  only  dance  that  I  was  ever  to  dance 
with  him,  appeared  to  me  very  doubtful,  mean- 
while I  thanked  him  most  humbly  every  time. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

mc  SICK  BOOM. 

T>k*  em !  tak*  on ! 

Go  waMj  th«» ! 

Th*  doeton  wtU 

That  w*  keep  her  etiU.— "Tbi  Sick  Nuui. 

Ik  all  time  it  has  been  the  costom  to  sing  the 
praise  of  health  and  the  son — to-da^  1  will  praise 
sickness  and  shadows — I  will  praise  thee,  thou 
bodily  pain,  when  ihoQ  layest  thy  band  upon  the 
head  and  heart  of  man,  and  sayest  to  his  aoul's 
sorrow,  "  It  is  enough  T'  Thou  hast  been  called 
an  evil  upon  eanb ;  O I  bat  often  Iboa  an  a  good, 
a  healing  balsam,  under  whose  influence  the 
soul  reposes,  afler  its  hard  struggles,  and  its  wild 
storms  are  quieted;  more  than  once  bast  thou 
turned  away  suicide,  and  saved  from  madness. 
The  terrible,  the  bitter  words  which  burned  the 
heart,  are  gradually  effaced  by  the  troubled 
ite»m»  of  lerer;  the  horrible  which  recently 
was  so  near,  withdraws  itself  far  into  the  dis- 
tance. We  forget — God  be  praise^  I  we  forget  I 
and  when  with  a  weakened  frame  we  rise  from 
our  sick-bed,  our  soul  often  wakes  as  it  were 
from  a  long  night  to  a  new  morning.  There  is 
so  much  which  contributes  during  bodily  sick- 
ness to  soften  the  mind;  the  silent  room,  the 
mild  twilight  which  the  closed  blinds  produce, 
the  gentle  voices;  and  then  beyond  all,  the  kind 
words  of  those  who  surround  us,  their  cares, 
their  anxiety,  yea,  perhaps  a  blessed  tear  in  their 
«ye — Ol  all  this  does  good,  does  much  gtxxl: 
and  when  the  wise  Solomon  named  on  earth  all 
the  good  things  which  hare  their  time,  he  forgot 
among  these  to  praise  also  sickiiess.--Ooe  eve- 
ning when  Adelaide  was  at  a  ball,  and  the  chil- 
dren already  in  their  dreams,  I  sat  alone  by 
Edla.  The  nigbt-Iamp  bamed  with  a  mild  and 
agreeable  light,  all  was  quiet  around  us,  only 
now  and  then  rolled  a  carriage  with  a  deadened 
sound  in  the  street  below  us,  and  made  the 
lamp>ligbt  tremble.  Edla  lay  motionless  on  her 
bed,  and  seemed  to  be  better.  I  asked  her  if  she 
did  not  think  that  on  the  following  day  she  would 
be  able  to  get  up.  DiaconragS,  but  without 
bitterness,  she  answered :  "  I  do  not  know.  Why 
should  I  get  npl  No  one  will  be  gtad'^ened  by 
it,  and  I  hare  nothing  to  do  with  life  t  The  sun 
shines  im  unhappy  and  useless  beings  enough 
without  me  I  The  sick-bed  has  a-charm  for  me, 
it  reminds  me  of  a  yet  qnieter  bed,  where  one  is 
still  more  at  rest." 

I  did  not  answer,  bat  reflected  if  I  migfat  ven- 
ture to  propose  the  readiiu;  of  the  manuscript 
which  Count  Alarik  bad  left  with  me.  I  rather 
wished  that  Edla  herself  sboald  ask  me  to  read 
something  to  her,  afid  I  was  happy  when  she  said, 
"  Read  something  to  me  which  will  do  roe  good, 
or  rather  which  will  make  me  good,  for  I  require 

I  brought  the  manuscript,  said  from  whom  I 
had  received  it,  and  read  aloud. 

1  sought  to  make  my  voice  softer  however  with- 
out affecution ;  1  took  care  not  to  stumble  in  -the 
words,  for  I  knew  by  experience  how  much  the 
voice  and  pronunciation  can  operate  on  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  1  sincerely  desired  that  Edla  in 
every  respect  might  rjceive  a  beneficial  impres- 
sion. A  few  words  were  written  by  Count  Ala- 
rik, as  an  introduction  to  the  manuscript  itself: 

•'  A  young  cavalry  officer,  a  relation  of  mine, 
thedafltnt^ofhis  family,  and  hiith  In  the  esteem 
of  all,  fell  some  years  a^  the  victim  of  a  linger- 
ing .disease.  It  was  not  accoanted  dangerous, 
aad  he  was  desired  to  aarcL  to  tnr  a  Continental 
E 


bath.  He  sat  out  Aill  of  hope.  His  friends  and 
family  made  themselves  sure  of  seeing  liirn  eie 
long  return  with  recovered  health ;  but  from  the 
stranger-land  he  never  relumed.  He  was  an  un- 
commonly amiable  and  promising  young  man, 
pure  as  the  snow  on  bis  native  mountoins ;  man- 
ly and  vigorous  in  thought  and  action ;  his  heart 
was  affectiopate,  his  temper  gay ;  his  soul  shone 
from  his  eyes.  He  was  Iovm,  acd  happy  as  but 
few  are.  The  following  reflcciuns  appear  to 
have  been  written  but  shortly  lelbre  hu  death. 
They  were  found  among  his  papers." 

TBC  Ml^al8CRtFT. 

Some  days  ago  I  learnt  that  I  shall  sooiKdie. 
A  doctor  on  my  serious  demand  has  told  me  so. 
I  shall  soon  die  I  I  had  willingly  wished  to 
live;  I  am  not  at  this  moment  strong  to  face 
death.  Ah  I  I  have  so  much  to  love,  so  much 
to  live  for.  I  had  so  willingly  done  something 
^ood  in  the  world.  Yet  were  it  not  for  my  sui- 
lerings  I  should,  perhaps,  yet  cling  closer  to 
life ;  but  these  are  hard  to  bear. 

To  fall  asleep,  the  long  sleep  in  my  mother's 
house,  in  the  arms  of  all  my  own — to  fall  on  the 
field  of  batde,  fighting  for  my  dear  native  land 
—this  had  not  been  difficult.  But  so  alone — so 
unrenowned  to  die — on  a  sick-bed,  far  from  ;ill 
that  I  love — this  oppresses  me.  But  1  will  not 
complain;  Iwill  resign  myself.  My  fate  is  not 
harder  than  that  of  millions ;  I  will  yei,  ere  the 
shadow  of  death  hath  enfeebled  mv  thoughts, 
seek  what  can  give  comfort  to  all  tnese  and  to 
me.  I  will  seek  to  fathom  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  that  consolation  which  even  m  this  moment 
I  feel  within  me,  and  make  it  yet  more  living  to 
my  heart ;  formore  difficnU moments  than  these, 
worse  pains  await  me  vet,  before  all  is  over. 

I  shall  soon  die  1  diet  My  soul  has  yet  loo 
much  life  to  be  able  to  seize  this  certainty— this 
deep,  deep  sleep.  My  soul  was  full  of  other 
images— images  of  glory,  of  love,  of  ioy.  It  is, 
however,  certain  I  shall  soon  die ;  the  bird  which 
flies  over  mv  head,  the  flowers  which  are  grow- 
ing in  the  'field,  have  a  longer  future  than  I 
The  hand  which  writes  this  sbaH,  ere  long,  con- 
sume in  earth ;  and  the  eve  that  guides  the  band, 
before  a  month  is  out,  shall  be  the  prey  uf  worms  I 
Well  I  and  if  it  shall  be  so,  while  it  yet  wakes, 
it  will  look  thee  in  the  face,  thou  pale  destroyer 
of  life— Death!  Thy  pall,  which  thou  soon  shalt 
lay  around  me, shall  not  aflfrigbt  me.  I  am  no« 
alone  with  thee,  thou  terrible  and  wonderful  one. 
who  from  my  youth  I  have  viewed  as  a  fearful 
and  repulsive  form.  I  will  contemplate  thee 
nearer  before  thoa  takest  me  by  the  band ;  per- 
haps when  I  have  done  so  I  shall  follow  thee 

more  willingly. Death ! — Since  life  has  been 

on  earth  Death  has  been  there  too  I  The  flow- 
ers burst  forth  from  the  ground  in  spring;  they 
bloom  awhile,  but  autumn  kills  them  all.  The 
auimals  are  bom,  play,  pair,  build  their  dwel- 
lings, bring  forth  their  young,  and  then  die,  ser- 
ving as  a  prey  one  to  another.  And  man  1  As 
from  a  sleep  he  gradually  awakes  to  conscious- 
ness, glances  around  him  on  earth,  and  op  tc 
heaven,  and  understands  and  adores.  A  higher 
aspiration  fills  his  breast,  and  glimp<es  of  eter- 
nal truths  pierce  to  his  soul;  but  there  as  he 
stands,  and  aspires  and  grasps,  with  unsatisfied 
desires,  and  having  brought  nothing  to  peifec- 
tion,  -■Ml  Death  seizes  on  him,  and  it  is  over  »>'i>h 
him — he  is  carried  away  from  ehfin  !  What  he 
leaves  is  a  remembrance  in  the  minds  of  a  few,  ' 
and  a  little  food  for  worms— he  is  dead  I    SodW. 
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die  too  airif ,  balbre  they  hare  been  able  to  pro> 
doce  utfVbiag  upon  earth.  All  which  receives 
life  most  die ;  everywhere,  wherever  I  turn  my 
eyes,  I  see  death,  aeatb,  death  I  and  the  lifeless 
moontains  are  (be  only  eternal  things  on  earth. 
Why  then  doth  it  bear  other  than  these  1  Those 
beings  who  love,  who  in  the  world  take  root  in 
each  other  in  safiering  and  hope,  and  who  after- 
ward must  be  torn  from  each  other,  must  die — 
why  are  they  here  1  Why  all  this  that  is  love- 
ly, which  mast  cease — all  this  strength  which 
stell  come  to  naoght;  and  before  all,  why  these 
sparks  which  perish  in  their  birth,  these  lives 
which  tiever  have  tasted  joy,  these  deep  soffer- 
iogs  1  to  come  finally  to  silence,  to  sink  in  earth  1 
the  earth  which  shall  equalize  all,  and  efface 
all  Shall  m;  heart  despair;  perishing  in  these 
■orrowfal  thoughts,  in  these  dark  questions  1   It 

shall  not  I O  God!  on  Thee,  whom  I  learnt 

to  adore  since  the  days  of, my  childhood:  on 
Thee  whom  I  feel  in  the  depths  of  my  soul  to 
I  live,  whom  I  worship  in  the  holy  voice  of  my 
eonscience^in  all  that  I  see  good  and  lair  upon 
earth — on  Thee  my  heart  and  my  thoughts  are 
finnly  anchored,  as  the  first  and  only  origin  of 
all  liii:  and  all  thought.  TVu  art  I — that  I  be- 
lieve. Thou  art  holy,  and  full  of  love.  Thou 
an  the  God  of  goodness— this  I  feel;  this  I  sin- 
oerely  believe.  I  understand  myself  no  longer, 
nor  what  I  love  in  my  fellow-creatares,  their 
lore,  their  virtue,  nor  the  holy  most  which  is 
written  in  the  human  breast,  which  holds  the 
world  together — all  is  to  me  a  mystery,  if  I  be- 
lieve not  apon  Thee  I  My  Maker  I  with  Thy 
best  gifts— with  this  heart- which  can  love  Thee, 
with  this  mind  which  can  rbise  itself  to  con- 
template Thee,  with  this  will,  powerful  to  bear 
and  to  obey  Thee — I  will  and  must  adore  Thee  I 
Deep  in  my  soul  hast  Thou  written  Thy  name, 
and  m  this  moment,  O  my  Ood  I  wben  I  am  go- 
ing to  meet  a  destruction,  whose  nature  1  do 
not  know — when  1  go  to  that  land  whence  none 
have  ever  yet  returned  —  where  I,  already  a 
shade,  sink  among  shades,  and  with  every  day 
feel  the  powers  of  my  soul  failing  tee — in  this 
moment  1  can  doubt  of  all,  only  not  of  Thee, 
only  not  of  Thy  goodness,  and  Thy  power! 

Thou  art  my  God ! But  this  God  on  whom 

I  believe,  whose  goodness  and  power  are  as 
certain  to  me  as  the  love  in  my  own  breast,  it  is 
not  He  who  created  pain  and  death— not  death 
such  as  it  now  shows  itself  on  earth,  surround- 
ed by  pain  and  darkness.  The  works  in  which 
Infinite  goodness  has  expressed  itself  must  bear 
his  image;  the  spirits,  bom  of  His  thought, 
must  be  holy  and  perfect  spirits ;  that  nature  in 
which  they  reflect  themselves,  pure  and  without 
fault.  God's  eternal  law  of  love  is  written  in 
the  spirit's  heart;  it  directs  their  energy,  and 
the  world  obeys  this  law  of  eternal  goodness 
•nd  holiness.  The  spirits  do  not  blindly  follow 
this  law;  they  follow  it  in  freedom  and  con- 
sciousness :  tney  are  furnished  with  judgment 
and  will ;  they  have  the  power  to  comprehend 
God's  will,  and  in  freedom  to  make  it  their  own ; 
and  their  bliss  and  their  true  freedom  express 
itself  in  these  words:  Thy  will,  O  my  God,  I 
do  willingly. 

Good  and  all-wise  must  "be  that  eternal  and 
unalterable  will — for  change  is  only  in  time, 
and  God  rules  time.  All  God's  works  are  good, 
and  eternal  as  himself;  every  life  which  pro- 
ceeds from  Him,  receives  from  Him  that  peirisc- 
tion  and  bliss  which  according  to  its  nature  it  is 
capable  of  receiving;  (he  firee  spirit  first,  after 


that  the  animals,  and  ki  the  least  worm  or  floW' 
er  He  yet  lives  with  life  and  joy.  All,  all  ia 
transfused  by  His  love !  As  a  lover  lives  in  bis 
beloved,  so  God  lives  in  His  creation,  living  and 
making  happy;  as  a  bride  lives  in  her  bride- 
groom, so  must  the  world  love  and  adore  God. 

And  is  this  then  the  relation  in  that  part  of  the 
world  which  I  see,  among  the  spiritual  beings 
which  I  know — among  men  1  An !  it  is  not  so  I 
Ghxt  made  man  in  His  image,  that  I  believe,  and 
it  cannot  be  otherwise.  '  How  art  thou  (alien 
from  heaven,  thou  bright  star  of  the  morning  t 
Whence  sin  in  the  heart  of  man — whence  the 
eclipse  in  his  and  nature's  life — whence  suffering 
OB  earth,  disorder,  destruction,  death  1  Whence 
death  1  Whence  this  al  most  insupportable  paia, 
which  brin^  the  sweat  to  my  brow,  and  is  grad- 
oally  brianng  me  to  the  dark  grave  1  O  my 
Goa  I  God  of  goodness,  on  Thee  I  believe,  l^ 
Thee  I  hold  fast  i  Man  was  bom  sinful,  or  in- 
clined to  sin,  and  strife  and  pain  have  existed  in 
nature  as  long  as  we  remember.  Man  and  hi» 
world  are  the  work  of  God,  (be  most  Holy,  thA 
Almighty. — That  God  did  not  create  man  sinful, 
or  the  worid  imperfeot,  is  my  full  conviction. 
Has  man  then  existed  before  this  life  on  earth  t 
Went  he  pure  and  perfect  from  the  hand  of  his  ■ 
Maker  ana  fell. 1  Has  he  in  his  fall  drawn  do wa 
with  him  his  world — nature  1  Is  his  forgetflil- 
ness  of  this  pre-ezistence  a  consequence  of  hi* 
faU^  a  suspension  of  his  higher  cMisciousoessdn- 
ring  his  earthly  regeneration  %  Ate  the  heaven- 
ly sparks  which  sometimes  yet  kindle  in  him,  th» 
good,  the  beautiful,  are  they  a  remembrance  ot 
his  former  life  with  Godl  do  they  explain,  to- 
gether vrith  the  phenomenon  of  sin  upon  earth,  a 
lost  paradise  1  How  could  man,  a  perfect  work 
of  <3od,  fall  1  What  was  it  which  could  forc» 
his  fall  In  a  worid,  where  God,  the  all-good,  was 
the  only  influencing  principle  1    A  thousand 

nstioDs  cross  each  other  in  my  brain— where- 
I  a  satisfactory  answer  7        ♦        »        * 

I  shall  not  with 'my  weakened  powers  seek  to- 
plimge  into  the  depths  of  the  metaphysical  abyss, 
which  with  the  fulness  of  my  former  powers  I 
were  unable  to  fathom ;  as  an  explanation  of 
the  reality  of  evil,  and  its  influence  m  the  fell  of 
man  from  the  order  of  creation  imposed  by  Ood, 
I  will  repose  on  the  following: — 

God,  as  the  idea  of  all  good,  as  the  living  God, 
excludes  evil  in  all  His  existence.  This  exclu- 
sion permits,  notwithstanding,  the  possibility  of  - 
evil — therefore  a  choice  (the  conditions  of  free- 
dom), God's  choice  is  made  from  all  eternity; 
man  shall  himself  verify  it  for  himself  (thus  akwe 
is  he  free :)  but  in  the  choice  lies  the  representa- 
tion of  evil  (temptation,)  representation  produces 
desirs,  and  desire  produces  sin. 

Man  from  a  state  of  childhood  and  innocence' 
passes  to  one  of  independence  and  freedom.  He 
had  the  free  choice  between  a  happy  reality,  and 
an  empty  image  of  supposed  good ;  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  tempted  by  the  latter.  God's  im- 
age became  darkened  within  him,  be  fell,  and 
nature  fell  asunder  in  warring  elements.  Bat 
he  had  freedom  and  power  to  remain  falthftil, 
and  his  fall  is  his  own  fault,  and  the  consequen- 
ces one  and  all  must  he  ascribed  to  himself.  His 
situation  here  on  earth,  his  subjection  to  matter, 
bis  sin,  bis  bodily  and  mental  snflferings,  the 
whole  disorganization  of  life  in  all  its  parts,  all 
is  a  consequence  of  his  fall. 

But  God,  the  eternal  Goodness,  the  highest 
Love,  will  He  forsake  his  fallen.  His  nnhiktoy 
childl   Will  Hedo  less  than  a  mother  does  for 
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hen  1  Oh  DO !  H«  will  nerer  tarn  away  his  face, 
He  will  seek  His  child,  He  will  call  it,  He  will 
suffer,  He  will  give  His  heart's  blood  to  win  it 
again,  to  reconcile  it  to  HimselC  If  God  in 
holjr  worlds,  lives  as  the  giver  of  bliss,  on  earth 
He  most  lire  as  the  Reconciler.  This  hymn  of 
anguish  and  home  sicltness,  which  before  -the 
memory  of  man  has  risen  from  the  earth— this 
ardent  cry,  '  Lord  come  I'  is  from  eternity  to 
eternity  answered  by,  'Here,  my  childl* 

'  Here,  my  child !'  Yes,  my  God,  upon  this 
Word,  upon  this  advent,  with  all  his  heart,  thy 
child  lielieves,  and  by  the  light  «f  the  doctrine  of 
lecondliation  iie  see^  liie,  and  the  world  clears  it- 
self to  his  regards.  If  I  believe  on  God,  the  AU- 
cood  and  fall  of  love,  so  do  I  also  believe  upon  the 
KecoacUet  of  the  world ;  believe  that  that  life 
which  the  heart  seeks  really  exists,  and  willingly 
extends  itself  to  us,  believe  that  it  is  continually 
approaching  us  nearer  and  nearer,  until  it  has 
Tanqnished  all  difficnlties,  and  has  fall^  and  in- 
timately united  itself  with  i;s.  I  bebeve  that 
oar  God  is  no  repelling  God ;  believe  that  He 
will  give  us  all — all — the  fulness  of  His  life — 
Himself— believe  that  He,  as  Eternal  Love,  will 
sailer  for  and  with  Ds,  until  He  folly  lives  with- 
in us. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  ever  since  the  regene- 
ration of  man  upon  the  earth,  the  work  of  recon- 
eiliation  has  had  its  begiiming ;  that  everything 
great  and  ^ood  which  nistory  has  to  show,  is  a 
work  of  this  spirit,  of  this  eternal  Word,  which 
lives  and  glows  over  the  world,  as  the  son  over 
the  blossom,  as  the  mother  over  her  child ;  and 
eommuDicales  ita  life  in  such  proportion  as  the 
awakening  world  is  capable  of  receiving.  I  also 
believe  that,  at  the  moment  the  world  is  ripe  for 
it,  the  work  of  reconciliation  shall  be  completed, 
and  God  shall  descend  upon  earth  in  the  most 
intimate  communion  with  man.  Something 
must  then  remain  in  life,  in  the  history  of  man, 
which  shall  fully  reveal  to  him  the  love  of  Goa 
— love  which  will  call  forth  a  return  of  love; 
something  which  must  awaken  man  to  a  lively 
sense  of  his  fall,  of  his  sin,  powerfully  recall  the 
memory  of  his  Father's  house,  of  a  lost  holiness 
and  purity,  which  will  eive  him  will  and  power 
to  conquer  the  evil  within  bim.se'lf,  and  be  bom 
again,  a  child  of  God:  something  which  shall 
annul  the  terrors  and  powers  of  death,  and  ex- 
plain life — I  know  to  whom  I  shall  go  to  find 
what  I  seek.'  I  will  go  to  Him  who,  holy  Him- 
self, called  man  to  the  highest  holiness,  to  like- 
ness with  God ;  who  proclaimed  God's  kingdom 
upon  earth;  who  suffered,  who  was  tempted, 
who  combated  like  a  man,  who  conquered  like 
a  God ;  to  Him  to  whom  the  powers  of  nature 
were  subject  when  He  commanded  it.  I  will  go 
to  Him  who  was  crucified,  to  Him  who  has  risen 
again,  to  the  Word  which  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us  full  of  grace  and  truth — to  "  God 
who  through  Christ  is  reconciling  the  world  to 
HimselC" 

The  pages  of  historv  lie  open  before  me,  and 
I  think  I  feel  the  breath  of  the  spirit  of  the  times 
daring  their  stream  through  the  worid.  Some 
few  pages  are  filled  with  the  story  of  the  Media- 
tor; bat  a  mighty  spirit,  full  of  peace  and  resur- 
rection, proceeds  from  these,  and  renews  the  life 
of  the  world.  Sunk  in  this,  convinced  of  this, 
the  mural  difficulties  which  I  once  found  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  disturb  me  no  more;  I  feel  it  to  be 
wiSrtn  as  I  live,cerMia  as  that  I  believe  in  God 
— Aat  here  is  God  announced  to  the  eanh,  that 


throtigh  this  Ualh  He  justified  Himself;  the  king* 
dom  of  heaven  has  come  near  unto  us — the  wonC' 
of  reconciliation  is  completed. 

Deep  in  my  inmost  soul,  I  experienced  that  so 
it  is.  That  God  on  whom  I  believe,  is  He  an- 
other than  whom  Christianity  has  announced  t 
The  power  by  which  I  can  combat  evil  withii^ 
myself,  is  it  not  love  to  that  God  who  loved  th« 
worid  so  much  that  He  gave  His  only  Son  as  a 
propitiation  for  its  sins'?  O  Heart  of  Creation! 
O  Bread  of  Life,  which  giveth  Thyself  to  us — I 
believe  it,  I  sincerely  believe  it;  in  Thee,  and 
through  Thee  alone,  have  we  eternal  life — the 
fulness  of  God's  Life.  Thou  earnest  down  to 
man,  that  man  might  ascend  to  God.  The  Fa- 
ther  has  bowed  Himself  down  to  the  child,  that 
He  might  lift  it  up  to  His  breast ! 

St.  Martin  says:  "  We  are  climbing  up  in  this 
life,  as  if  on  a  ladder.  In  death  this  ladder  is 
snatched  from  us,  and  we  then  stand  in  that  re- 
gion of  life  to  which  we  had  ourselves  arisen." 
See,  in  consequence,  Jesus's  effort  to  liiV  us  up. 
to  the  highest  itep — the  threshold  of  God's  king- 
dom. 

Even  on  this  earth  God  wills  that  man  shall 
partake  of  the  fulness  of  this  life ;  but  what  be- 
fore all  does  Christianity  say  1  "  Ood  is  love  T 
He  will  therefore  never  cease  to  desire  the  de- 
livery of  man*,  here,  there,  in  eternity  He  wilL 
labor  for  it.  God  is  the  only  principle,  ever  the 
saine,  ever  active.  O  certainly  the  time  wili 
come  when  the  Son,  the  eternal  Word,  shall  have 
subdued  all  to  the  Father,  the  eternal  Thought 

Life  is  the  development  of  a  noble  drama.  Tbjs 
scene  which  we  now,  and  perhaps  long  alVec- 
ward,  take  part  in,  is  called  Reconciliation, 
When  we  have  again  entered  into  God's  eternal 
order,  then  our  life  will  be  developed  in  undis^ 
turbed  freedom  and  happiness,  and  the  drama  is 
then  the  development  or  the  eternal  Love,  in  all 
the  spheres  of  life.  Unspeakable  presentiments 
gather  themselves  around  me.  Like  the  beams 
of  a  newly  lighted  sun,  they  dart  Over  the  worl4> 
and  seek  to  illuminate  ail  its  parts — Ah!  but 
shadows  are  gathering  around  me,  and,  like  a 
weary  wanderer,  my  thoughts  already 

Before  they  sink  in  sleep,  to  Thee  will  I  go,  my 
celestial  Teacher,  and  hear  the  words  thou  saidst 
to  thy  disciples  when  like  me  thou  stoodesi  on. 
the  horders  of  the  grave: 

"Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled:  ye  believe 
in  God,  believe  also  in  me." 

"  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions ;  if 
it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  tola  yoiL  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you." 

"  1  am  the  way,  and  the  truth  and  the  life;  .no 
man  eometh  onto  the  Father  bat  by  me." 

"  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commaDdments." 

"  Peace  I  leave  witn  you,  my  peace  I  give 
unto  you ;  not  as  the  world  givetb  give  I  unto 
yon.  Let  not  yoar  heart  be  troabled,  neither  let 
it  be  afraid." 

"  I  came  forth  from  the  Father  and  am  come 
into  the  world ;  again  I  leave  the  world,  and  go 
unto  the  Father." 

"  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  tboa  hast 
given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am." 

"  And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have 
given  them,  that  they  may  be  one  even  as  we 
are  one :" 

"  I  in  them,  and  tboa  in  me,  that  they  may  be 
made  perfect  in  one." 

A  quiet  joy  sinks  over  mr  heart,  the  darkness 
scatters  itself,  God's  splendid  light  illaminates 
life,  and  all  its  misconstractioDS  are  explained. 
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What  then  is  death  in  thy  life  and  thy  doctrine, 
O  Je&usi  only  a  moment  of  passage  lo  a  spirit- 
ual lite  for  me  goud;  the  door  ibrough  which 
they  enter  into  a  bappier  state,  in  full  possession 
of  mat  freedom  they  liave acquired  I  My  breast 
is  now  lightened,  my  eye  cleared,  and  1  will  ciy 
with  the  ilpostle :  "  O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  1 

0  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  1" 

Daatb  has  approached  near  ante  me ;  may  he 
come,  he  is  my  friend.  For  all  my  weakness, 
all  my  sins,  forgive  me,  O  my  God  I  My  native 
land,  my  friends,  my  mother,  my  sisters,  farewell  1 

1  leave  yoa,  but  1  know  I  shall  meet  you  again. 
Willingly,  ye  beloved  of  my  heart,  had  I  in  bid- 
ding ye  farewell  wished  once  again  to  press  your 
liauds  upon  earth — but  it  cannot  be — well  then, 
God's  will  be  done  I    God's  naaie  be  praised ! 

When  I  had  finished  reading,  I  looked  at  Ed- 
b.  She  bad  clasped  her  bands  over  her  heart, 
her  tears  dowed  aoundantly  but  silently ;  I  took 
^re  Dot  to  disturb  her,  suspecting  that  she  felt 
A  deep  and  beneficial  emotion.  And  oh  I  when 
the  poor  sick  heart  sees  the  doctor  approach, 
when  it  first  conceives  that  there  is  a  balsam  for 
All  the  wounds  of  life,  when  the  hot  brain  so 
lately  martyred  by  a  thousand  doubts,  lays  itself 
to  rest  on  the  bosom  of  eternal  goodness ;  Oh ! 
then  there  passes  in  the  mind  that  which  reason 
cannot  seize,  that  which  the  pen  cannot  write, 
that  which  alone  with  quiet  and  delicious  tears 
one  can  feel.  RxancUiatian  I  leconcilialion  with 
0>>d,  wiih  life,  with  oneself,  is  the  heavenly  sen- 
timent which  gradually  pierces  the  heart's  core, 
which  cools  each  so  lately  throbbing  pulse,  which 
efl^dccs  each  lately  so  painful  doubt,  Goodness, 
heavenly  goodness,  thou  art  the  balsam  of  life— 
'May  thy  kingdom  come  I' 

Hour  after  hour  now  passed,  and  Edla  and  I 
(poke  not  a  word;  she  lay  still, and  I  had  never 
aeen  on  her  face  so  calm  and  so  clear  an  ex- 
pression. At  one  o'clock  the  caxriages  began 
to  roll^  and  expecting  Adelaide,  I  rose  to  go. 
Adelaide  had  the  childish  taste,  when  she  re- 
turned from  a  ball  where  she  had  not  supped  of 
liking  to  eat  ginger-bread ;  and  I  took  a  pleasure 
in  always  having,  when  she  returned  from  any 
party  some  ready  for  her,  which  I  had  myself 
baked  after  a  recipe  I  had  received  from  my  de- 
paited  cousin  Beaia  Hvardagstag,*  and  which 
Iras  much  better  than  any  that  could  be  pur- 
chased, even  at  Mrs.  Dorfs.  I  wished  to  go 
that  I  might  have  my  little  dish  in  order,  and 
therefore  bid  Edla  good  nighu  .  She  asked  to  re- 
tain the  maODScript. 

■■  It  has  made,''  she  said,  "  a  wonderful  im- 
pression upon  me,  and  has  strengthened  a  pre- 
sentiment which  I  always  had  of  a  pre-existence, 
of  a  lost  happy  state.  In  reading  the  verses  of 
our  noblest  bards ;  when  I  have  heard  fine  mnsic, 
or  contemplated  a  beautiful  face,  dim  ima^s  of 
a  majestic  and  lost  antiquity  have  risen  in  my 
soul,  and  more  than  once  caused  me  a  melancholy 
and  incomprehensible  longing,  which  I  cannot 
describe.  But,  if  pre-existence  is  a  truth :  if  we 
have  all  existed  befork  this  life,  whence  comes 
the  general  and  profound  forgetfulness  thereof, 
together  with  the  cause  which  has  forced  our  life 
to  this  disorganized  state  1" 

"  This  forgetfulness  mast  be  caused  by  the 
rery  fall  itself,"  I  answered  j  "  the  higher  con- 
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seionsness  of  man  has  fallen  asleep,  and  this 
sleep  continues  in  certain  respects  even  during 
this  life.  It  is  now  night,  but  in  the  morning 
when  the  sun  arises  we  shall  be  able  also  to  see 
yesterday  clearly— the  past  and  the  present." 

"  Now,"  said  Edla,  ''  I  begin  to  understand 
tbe  words  Count  Alariksaid  ihatevening.  OhI 
if  an  eternal  goodness  directs  the  world,  ifaneces- 
sary  will  gives  the  law,  then  must  I  also  become 
happy — at  least  not  unhappy." 

"Happy  I  happy!  that  I  sincerely  hope  I" 
answered  1,  and  embracing  her  tenderly,  went 
to  my  gingerbread  and  my  Adelaide,  who,  good, 
gay  and  beautiful  as  an  angel,  returned  from  the 
bah.  Adelaide  eat  her  gingerbread  with  hearty 
satisfaction.  I  looked  at  her,  heard  her  account 
of  the  events  of  the  ball,  thought  that  Edla  was 
happy,  and  felt  that  even  in  this  fallen  world 
there  are  vety  many  pleasant  moments. 

From  this  time  a  remarkable  change  took 
place  in  Edla.  She  sought  solitude  in  her  room, 
where  she  occupied  herself  with  reading.  When 
she  was  in  company,  her  manners  were  gentler 
and  calmer ;  but  a  shade  of  melancholy,  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  discouragement,  appeared  in  her 
whole  person.  I  saw  Count  Alarili  follow  her 
with  attention;  and,  as  it  were,  watch  over  the 
developement  of  her  soul.  One  evening,  when 
by  accident  Edla  and  I  were  alone  with  him,  he 
turned  the  conversation  on  happiness,  and  the 
means  of  conducing  to  it.  He  said  that  there 
was  an  element  common  to  all,  and  without 
which  none  could  reach  a  durable  and  real  hap- 
piness ;  but  that  within  this  was  a  numberless 
?[uanUty  of  difierent  yet  not  divided  elements, 
rom  which  each  inaividnal  could  choose  his 
own,  and  organize  there  his  world  in  harmony 
with  the  great  whole.  He  thought  that  the  hap- 
piness of  man  depends  upon  his  I  iving  after  God  s 
decrees,  and  finoing  for  his  soul  a  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity in  which  to  develope  bis  powers — by  which 
he  could  express  himself,  and  whence  he  could 
receive  nourishment  to  farther  developement. 
■'  Wanting  one  or  other  of  thete  elements,"  he 
said,  "  life  would  always  feel  a  vtiid." 

"O  my  presentiment!"  said  Edla,  who  had 
long  sat  silent  and  attentive.  Count  Alarik  en> 
abled  her  by  his  eager  questions  to  overcome  her 
shyness,  and  express  herself  mote  clearly. 

"The  mannscript  which  you  gave  me,"  said 
Edla,  "and  the  reading  of  that  book  on  which 
its  comfort  is  grounded,  has  really  sent  a  light 
into  my  soul,  and  done  me  inexpressible  gc»d. 
I  believe  on  what  it  says,  I  believe  on  an  all 
good  God,  on  His  grace  over  us  all,  and  yet" — 
and  tears  forced  themselves  into  her  eyes—"  and 
yet  I  am  not  happy — life  yet  seems  barren  to  me, 
and  I  am  yet  a  burden  to  myself." 

She  wiped  away  her  tears,  and  continued  with 
calm  and  clearness:  "I  have  heard  the  peace 
and  joy  which  religious  occupations  give  to  the 
soul,  much  praised.  I  have  tried  tnem*' — sho 
continued  blushing  deeply — "  in  the  church,  as 
well  as  in  my  solitary  room,  I  have  striven  to 
call  down  heaven  to  fill  my  poor  hungering 
spirit." 

"  And  yon  have  not  succeeded  1"  asked  Count 
Alarik,  with  an  expression  of  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy. 

"Not"  answered  Edla,  and  to  conceal  her 
emotion  she  was  silent. 

"  And,"  coniibufd  Count  Alarik,  "yon  thought 
that  this  means  of  happiness  was  not  a  real  one. 
but  only  considered  as  such  by  eDthosiasdeaf 
and  distempered  minds  1"  / 
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"  I  thooglit,''  answered  EdU  with  legained  i 
composore, "  that  this  means,  l)owever  good  and 
blessed  to  so  many,  was  not  so  for  me.  I  will 
not  set  it  aside,  bal  it  is  not  enoagh.  My  soul 
leqaires  another  sort  of  food — I  cannot  command 
that  coDiinued  exaltation  of  mind  which  such  an 
occupatoin  requires,  without  its  becotnins  heavy 
and  deadening.  When  I  have  succeeded  in  rai- 
sing my  mind  to  real  ecstacy,  and  lived  in  it 
some  few  blessed  moments,  my  soul  falls  again 
for  many  hours  into  a  state  of  weakness  and  dis- 
taste: my  own  existence,  my  own  being,  oppress 
me  then  more  than  ever.  I  am  not  heavenly 
enoDgfa  lo  li  ve  merely  on  heavenly  food — I  know 
not:  nappy  are  the  pious!" 

Here  tne  conversation  was  broken  off,  by  the 
Baroness  retnming  from  the  opera  with  Adelaide. 
The  same  evening  Edla  found  on  her  toilet  a 
packet  containing  several  books.  Among  these 
•were  "Qrabbe's  Code  of  Society,"  "Porsell's 
Statistics,"  "  Montesquieu's  Esprit  des  I>ois," 
"Agardh's  Organography,"  Plato's  works  in 
a  German  traiMlation,  etc.  On  a  slip  of  paper 
which  lay  amoog  the  books,  the  following  lines 
were  written  :— 

"To  contemplate  God's  works,  to  make  one- 
•df  aeqnainiad  with  their  organization,  is  a  trae 
woiahip  and  a  beneficent  practice  of  devotion. 
The  world  becomes  rich  to  a  man  in  proportion 
as  he  \ocA»  about  in  it.  The  lile  of  the  thinker 
is  beantifnl  as  that  of  the  lover.  God  has  plant- 
ed fh>wers  of  enjoyment  on  this  worid  for  all  his 
creatures.  Each  and  all  shall  find  those  destined 
for  them,  if  they  only  seek  with  spirit  and  indus- 
try." EdU  accepted  this  gift  with  pleasure  and 
surprise. 

Count  Alarik  and  I  now  both  occupied  our- 
selves with  devising  a  plan  for  Edla's  future  stu- 
dies, convinced  as  we  both  were  that,  during  a 
course  of  study  which  would  develope  the  facul- 
ties of  her  sonl,  and  give  her  an  of^rtunity  of 
understanding  her  own  position,  she  would  soon 
learn  her  own  powers,  and  find  out  the  way  to 
her  own  happiness.  Cotmt  Alarik  sought  to  let 
her  view  lite  as  an  organic  whole,  and  the  writ- 
ten questions  he  left  to  her  to  answer  were  so 
arranged  that  the  objects  they  concerned  cast 
light  on  one  another.  These  objects  related  to 
all  the  spheres  of  life:  religion  and  morals ;  phi- 
losophy and  history;  arts,  science,  and  literature. 
The  Count  was  an  enlightened  man,  and  too 
generous  to  fear  that  a  woman  could  become 
too  learned  or  too  enlightened;  he  saw  for  her, 
as  for  man,  no  other  bounds  to  aequiremem  than 
that  which  the  individual's  own  intelleclual  pow- 
ers prescribe.  He  considered  those  of  Edia  to 
be  great,  and  cultivated  them  with  seriousness 
and  affection.  As  regarded  Edit,  her  love  for 
learning  soon  became  a  passion,  and  it  required 
force  to  check  her.  To  the  question.^  which 
were  given  her,  in  the  beginning  she  made  very 
defective  answers,  but  they  very  soon  became 
clear  and  comprehensive.  She  read  the  Grecian 
philosopher's  works  day  and  night,  and  made 
extracts  anJ  observations  from  his  pages. 

It  was  a  very  fortunale  circumstance  that  just 
at  this  time  the  President  was  so  taken  up  by 
his  business  that  he  either  was  occupied  in  his 
Own  room  or  out  of  doors,  so  that  he  was  not  able 
to  watch  over  his  daughter's  occupations.  He 
as.sured  me  that  he  put  full  confidence  in  me, 
and  made  himself  certain  that  his  own  and  his 
law  wife's  principles  wonid  be  consclentionsly 
pursued  by  me,  in  all  that  regarded  his  daughter's 
education.    I  was  silent ;  somewhat  embarrass- 


ed by  these  speeches ;  and  Edla  labored  nndts. 
turbed  whole  days  in  her  room,  and  became 
meanwhile  clearer  in  her  views,  and  gayer  and 
more  friendly  with  every  one. 

Ah  t  we  should  not  preach  so  much  to  people ; 
we  should  give  them  an  interest  in  life,  some- 
thing to  love,  something  to  live  for ;  we  should, 
if  possible,  make  them  happv,  or  pnt  them  on 
the  way  to  happiness — then  they  would  unques- 
tionably become  good. 


CHAPTER  X. 


■oaxTBiaa  ^boot  ad^m  Ann  bis  son*. 


tarmlcln  •dratnrentemplatlonertheTagac 
cnukMi,  aiHl  eoHeelad  the  leattared  tnln  of  lu  ondiBi- 
ined  Imiily.  Ftawlljr.he  wu  aU*  to  colloet  It  toceibar 
IB  on*  ftofl*  UTtnc  fom,  and  that  fbrin  appraclied 
nnnr  to  Mm,  and  developed  yet  mora  dMtaedjr  its 
heaveoly  Iman.  Be  did  not  remark  that  It  was  liia 
own  peraonalin  which  develefed  luelf  flrom  the  on* 
irowth  to  aaother,  till  God  fav«  name  to  womaa — Umb 
Adam  awoke,  and  fonnd  that  he  waa  a  hmd.'— Expound 
me  the  laga  I  Of  all  tnnha,  tlila  la  the  deepeat,  that 
there  la  no  life  wltlumt  flodlnf  the  laa(e  in  tlie  teflaet- 
bif  image— and  theae  are  one— one  rinfle  livlnf  aoulr~ 
ExTBACT  or  A  LrrrsB  noa  B , 

Omb  son  of  Adam,  Count  Alarik  W.,  wrota 
to  another  son  of  Adam,  the  Reverend  Albert 
P..— 

"  Man  is  a  wonderful  creature,  my  good  Al- 
bert !  This  bright  discovery  must  naturally  b« 
followed  by  some  highly  original  ideas,  which 
again  win  lead  yon  to  something  with  which 
yon  are  quite  unacquainted.  Patience !  What 
every  human  being  seeks  in  every  land,  and  in 
every  situation,  is  happiness  ;  enjoyment  of 
himself  and  of  his  life.  But,  bow  thonsandfoU, 
various,  and  dissimilar  his  conceptions  of  this 
happiness,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it !  (Hav« 
you  ever  beard  anything  equal  this  before  t)  It 
was  not  long  ago  that  the  philosophere  of  Eu- 
rope wished  to  penuade  us  that  this  happiness 
was  not  really  anything  positive,  but  that  it  al- 
together depended  on  the  ipfluence  of  dimate, 
aad  upon  the  peculiar  character  of  each  indi- 
vidual. They  saw  in  the  natives  of  Kampts- 
chatka,  happy  in  their  supper  of  train-oil,  in  the 
voluptuous  Hindoo,  in  the  animal  gratification 
of  the  Hottentots,  charming  examples  of  living ; 
as  excellent,  nay,  more  excellent  than  those  of 
the  educated  European,  enjoying  bis  life  accord- 
ing to  a  high  system  of  morality,  and  a  refined 
sense  of  the  beautiful.  A  state  of  nature  has 
certainly  its  good  and  advantageous  side ;  cul- 
ture has  its  inconveniences,  its  miserable  con- 
sequences, it  is  true.  It  is,  however,  easy  to 
ascribe  to  both  their  place  on  the  Jacob's  ladder 
of  the  world's  history. 

"  In  our  times,  the  means  of  purely  and  truly 
enjoying  life  are  numerous.  May  there  not 
however  be  a  condition  which  is  pre-eminently 
worthy  of  man,  and  is  he  is  regarded  by  God, 
and  as  a  citizen  of  a  commonwealth,  in  which 
he  most  freely  can  improve  his  existence,  and 
come  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  life  as  a 
man,  and  as  a  reasonable  creature!  in  which 
he  can  fully  live,  according  to  all  the  powera 
which  God  has  given  him,  and  employ  aU  to  bis 
glory  1 

•'  Yon  will  say  this  is  going  very  round  about 
merely  to  say  that  one  will  marry  !  And  I  will 
say  that  you  are  right;  but  when  I,  myself, 
have  not  lightly  wme  to  this  conclusion ;  it  is 
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IH>t  more  than  reasonable  that  you  alioald  par- 
take my  troubles — 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  I  have  jast  now  receiTed  yonr  letter  of  the 
tenth,  and  am  obliged  to  come  straight  to  the 
matter.  You  wish  me  joy  of  my  marriage  with 
Countess  Augusta  U.,  which  you  have  heard  by 
report,  but  never  was  it  farther  from  my  wishes 
than  now.  I  love  with  all  my  heart,  a  young, 
beautiful,  good,  gay,  and  bewitching  being, 
Adelaide,  another  daughter  of  President  G. 
Yon  know  how  high  and  holy  I  consider  the  en- 
gagement of  marriage ;  how  important,  there- 
fore, the  choice  of  a  friend  in  the  most  intimate 
eonnnunion  of  this  life  must  be  to  me. 

"  When  I  set  out  from  my  old  hall  to  look 
for  some  one  to  embellish  it  for  me,  I  gave  be- 
forehand a  passport  to  Love,  and  was  well  de- 
termined not  to  let  him  mix  in  my  aflfairs ;  for 
1  love  to  see,  to  try,  to  choose  with  open  eyes, 
and  would  not  trust  myself  to  a  guide,  who,  ac- 
cording to  my  conviction,  was  naturally  blind. 
You  know  how  highly  I  estimate  true  and  high- 
ly-cultivated reason  in  woman ;  and  I  required 
in  life,  not  only  a  friend  for  my  heart,  but  a  re- 
flecting and  enlightened  being,  who  would  give 
life  to  my  thinking  by  hers,  who  would  feel 
warmly  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  un- 
derstand how  to  judge  what  is  great,  what  is 
fair  among  these.  Not  merely  a  gentle  breast 
•gainst  which  to  lean  my  head,  not  merely  an 
amiable  hostess  for  my  fi-iends,  a  good  mistress 
for  my  family,  an  agreeable  companion  for  my- 
•eir  during  life's  gay  or  gloomy  hours — I  desired 

Albert,  it  is  not  easy  by  words  to  express 

what  I  desired — what  I  sought — what  I  wanted 
Albert,  I  wanted  life !  Life  to  press  to  my 
beart— I  sbnght,  I  longed  alter  a  being,  one 
with  me  in  all  things ;  in  whose  bosom  I  could 
open  my  whole  soul,  my  feelings,  my  thoughts, 
n»y  joys,  my  sorrows,  and  who  would  return 
them  enlightened  to  me — for  my  whole  former 
life  appeared  to  me  like  a  dream. 

"  I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  life  on 
the  battle-6eld ;  afterward  I  washed  the  blood 
ftoffl  my  sword,  and  lived  according  to  the 
peaOeful  manner  of  our  days.  The  genius  of 
life  from  the  years  of  my  childhood  stood  seri- 
OQS  and  severe  before  my  eyes ;  I  liad  never 
Men  bis  smile ;  I  forgot  myself  how  to  smile, 
and  became  from  year  to  year,  colder,  darker, 
and  severer. 

"  I  demred  to  live  for  my  native  land  with  my 
pea,  or  with  my  sword ;  she  was  my  early  idol, 
and  will  remain  so  to  my  last  hour.  But  my 
idol  is  no  heathenish  image ;  it  is  no  exterior 
strength  and  grandeur  which  I  worship :  what 
I  love  in  my  nation  is  her  individual  life,  her 
noble  personality  ;  it  is  for  the  free  develop- 
ment of  her  individual  form  in  all  its  members, 
for  her  moral  truth  and  beauty,  that  I  will  live, 
and,  according  to  my  ability,  labor.  Wonderful 
enough,  that  with  this  image  in  my  heart,  soli- 
tary amid  the  old  hall  of  my  ancestors,  I  felt  my 
heart  and  band  grow  cold,  life  becoming  darker, 
myself  more  reserved  and  retired.  A  gayer,  a 
more  happy  temper  than  mine  had  not  felt  thus ; 
but  brought  up  among  scenes  of  blood,  early 
wounded  in  my  tenderest  soul,  serious  by  na- 
ture, I  found  within  myself  a  striving  power, 
but  no  living,  revivifying  spring  ;  and  alone, 
separated  from  the  world  and  my  fellows,  I  felt 


myaelf  gradually  petrifying.  My  brother's  mis- 
fortune had  soared  me  from  love  ami  its  conso- 
qaences ;  but  I  felt  a  deep,  an  earnest  want  of 
a  female  friend,  of  a  mild  and  bright  being  who 
should  halve  life  with  me,  partake  in  my  inter- 
ests, and  give  my  life  the  clearness  and  warmth 
it  wanted.  It  was  another,  a  nobler  self  I 
sought ;  but,  nevertheless,  always  another  ulf 
—  home  and  freedom  Were  to  be  my  wife's 
idols,  as  they  were  mine ;  we  should  kneel  be- 
fore the  same  altar. 

"  I  had  learned  to  know  Countess  Augusta 
while  her  husband  yet  lived.  Her  conversation 
pleased  me ;  I  found  high  cultivation  in  ber ; 
knowledge  and  interest  in  all  the  objects  which 
were  important  and  dear  to  me.  It  was  with  a 
lively  interest,  with  a  question  from  my  soul  to 
hers,  that  after  she  bacame  a  widow  I  approach- 
ed her  again.  Even  yet  I  had  pleasure  in  ber 
company ;  however,  less  than  before ;  I  wanted 
siimething  in  her,  I  did  not  well  know  what  be- 
fore I  learned  to  know  Adelaide.  I  saw  her  6>r 
the  first  time  as  Galatea;  and  when  Pygnsa- 
lion's  love  had  imbued  the  fair  creation  with 
life,  then  I  wished  to  be  Pygmalion — then  the 
desire  rose  in  my  soul  to  be  the  first  sigh  of  that 
young  breast,  to  make  of  this  enchanting  being 
my  world,  my  country,  my  paradise  I  See,  Al- 
bert !  I  never  felt  my  heart  warm  at  Augusta's 
side,  nor  ray  soul  expand,  and  become  better 
and  clearer ;  I  spoke  to  ber  willingly,  because 
she  understood  my  words  and  answered  them ; 
near  Adelaide,  I  am  happy;  she  continually 
strikes  chords  in  my  soni — chords  which  I  knew 
not  existed  there,  which  sound  sweetly  to  the 
touch,  which  make  me  feel  a  yet  inexperienced 
harmony  in  all  my  existence.  I  am  well,  when 
I  am  near  Adelaide;  I  feel  myself  younger  and 
stronger ;  life  has  a  beauty  and  a  power  of  en- 
chantment which  I  never  felt  it  to  have  before! 
,1  love  all  that  is  good ;  I  feel  myself  mild  where 
I  never  was  so  before — I  am  better;  life  is 
richer  since  I  knew  Adelaide :  and  nevertbeleas 
explain  me  this ;  Adelaide  does  not  answer  U> 
the  ideal  I  bad  formed  myself  of  my  wife.  She 
is  a  sportive  grace,  who  does  not  yet  under- 
stand the  importance  of  life.  She  has  light- 
nings of  a. high  and  sublime  life,  but  they  are 
only  lightnings.  I  should  have  difficulty  in  tail- 
ing you  what  she  is ;  I  do  not  yet  rightly  know 
myself;  onljr  this  I  know,  that  near  ber  I  Cael 
myself  fully  and  purely  man ;  that  all  constraint, 
all  weight,  flies  from  the  circle  in  which  she 
moves ;  that  life  there  is  clear  and  light.  An 
enchanting  life  beams  toward  me  from  all  ber 
beautiful  existence,  and  I  bom  with  the  desire 
to  clasp  it  to  my  breast ;  but  in  the  moment  I 
stretch  out  my  hand  to  seize  that  of  the  en- 
chantress, in  the  same  moment  I  retreat  trem- 
bling ;  I  cannot  deny  that  the  blind  guide  haa 
seized  me  against  my  will ;  I  feel  that  I  love 
without  knowing  why.  If  I  think  of  Adelaide, 
T  am  obliged  to  confess  that  she  is  not,  probably 
never  can  become,  the  friend  I  sought;  that 
was  a  higher,  a  more  powerful  being ;  Adelaide 
is  womanhood  rather  in  its  weakness  than  in  its 
real  beauty.  And  this  child— this  child,  weak,  un- 
reasonable,  domineering,  has  everything  which 
could  make  a  certain  man  mad,  provided  he  could 
not  succeed  in  making  lier  wise,  and  on  this  it  de- 
pends. If  Adelaide  can  love,  sincerely  love  a 
wortbyobject,shewiIl  become  all  that  is  good  and 
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CansheloTA}  llere  ara  momeats  in 
which  I  think  ahe  has  the  power;  and  the 
tboagbt  of  an  aoien  with  this  encfaantiag  crea- 
tare  tramporta  me.  Tbeo  I  eeoteinplaie  her 
aigain  in  the  botterfly-Iife,  enchanted  with  flat- 
tery, pomp,  and  vain  pleasures,  and  to  enjoy 
these,  turning  herself  from  all  that  is  noble  and 
aerinas ;  then  I  Uiro  myself  from  her  with  ill- 
will,  until  a  new  tone  of  sincerity,  s  new  son- 
beam  of  noble  life,  carries  me  back  to  her. 
Howetrer,  I  will  soon  pat  an  end  to  my  doubts, 
«ad  take  a  decisiTe  step  either  to  or  from  Ade- 
laide. A  young  and  rich  man,  her  near  relation, 
has  pretensions  to  her  hand.  For  himself  I 
Iwve  not  to  fear;  Adelaide  cannot  lore  him. 
Bat  he  is  very  rich ;  and  ahould  I  remark  that 
•he  listens  to  this  flattering  language,  I  shall 
leave  and  despise  her.  I  will  yet  try  her  awhile. 
I  am  determined  not  to  let  my  lore  make  a  fool 
«f  me,  and  a  woman  shall  not  anatch  me  out 
«f  my  path.  If  Adelaide  cannot  become  mine, 
I  shall  forever  return  to  my  old  castle,  and  my 
lioaka.  If  I  can  win  her,  and  in  her  a  wor- 
thy wile,  the  ftn«st,  the  richest  lot  in  life 
will  be  mine.  The  mother-earth  to  which  Ade- 
laide would  bind  me— how  doubly  dear  and  holy 
wopld  it  become  to  me ! 

"You  can  easily  perceive  by  this  rhaiyodical 
letter  that  I  have  that  sickness,  the  cause  of  all 
IbUy,  and  which  has  filled  the  world  with  ro- 
mances, novels,  and  plays.  A  hero  of  romance, 
with  God's  help,  I  will  never  be,  and  wiH  there- 
Han  in  what  I  undertake  receive  counsel  from 
•wiadoro  and  not  from  passion.  Help  me  in  this ; 
^ve  me  as  a  clngyman,  as  a  married  man,  and 
as  my  frieiid,  wise  and  good  advice. 

"  Your  friend,  •  A.  W." 

iLBCBT  P.  TO  covirr  ALiaiE  w. 
"  As  a  married  man,  as  a  clergyman,  and  as 
jour  friend.  It  is  now  ten  roundyears  since  I 
sate  myself  down  at  my  parsonage,  and  com- 
menced to  preach  and  to  hold  examinations,  to 
baptise  and  bury,  and  attend  to  my  calling  in 
the  power  of  my  mind  and  well-meaning  of  my 
bean,  and  permitted  my  bouse,  as  well  as  my 
Icitchen  and  cellar,  etc.  etc.  to  be  attended  to  by 
any  one,  who  fur  money  would  be  pleased  to  see 
«Aer  them.  My  sister  once  paid  a  visit  to  me 
and  my  boose.    '  Brother !'  said  she,  ■  this  is 

Sing  on  ill ;  the  sogar-box  is  emptied  in  two 
ys,  and  a  pound  of  coffee  a-week  is  not 
enough !  The  potatoes  are  treated  as  if  they 
were  to  rain  down  from  heaven — but  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Madame*  Oberg's  pigs  are  so  fat ! 
The  rolls  are  brought  from  town !  It  is  a  shame 
not  t»  bake  at  a  parsonage !  In  the  dairy  three 
milk-pana '  are  standing  without  cream.  My 
brother !  my  dear  brother !  you  are  cruelly  rob- 
bed and  cheated !'  I  had  myself  remarked  that 
lately  tbe  hens  had  eaten  more  corn  than  was 
ienlike,  and  Madame  Oberg's  pigs  were  continu- 
ally lying  in  my  way  before  the  steps.  '  But,' 
said  my  sister,  '  why  dn  you  not  live  as  becomes 
a  minister  and  pastor  of  the  church  t  Why  are 
70U  not  married  1  Did  not  our  Lord  see  that  it 
'Was  not  good  for  Adam — who  certainly  howev- 
•«r  had  small  household  cares — to  be  alone ;  and 
4id  He  not  say :  I  will  give  him  a  help-meet,  to 
whom  he  may  cleave.'    '  Who  shall  cleave  to 


him,  it  is  written,'  mtermpted  I.    'Wa 
should  never  med^  with  quotations,  for  they 
always  quote*. wiang.' 

"  ■  Ay,  it  is  just  one  and  the  same  thing,*  an- 
swered my  sister;  'and  when  our  Tx>rd  said 
that  He  would  give  Adam  a  help-meet.  He  dear- 
ly showed  thereby  that  a  man  cannot  help  him- 
self without  a  wife.  My  counsel  is,  therefore, 
dear  brother,  that  unless  you  presently  desire  to 
be  starred  to  death,  that  you  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble loiric  after  a  wife.  What  do  yon  think  of  the 
Dowager  Proatinnat  Nuberg  T  A  well  educated 
person,  an  experienced^  housekeeper,  who  wiU 
take  care,  I  promise  you,  that  the  sugar-box 
will  not  be  emptied  in  eight  tf ays,  and  that  a 
pound  of  coffee  will  last  fourtaag.' 

" '  WiU  not  the  coffee  be  very  weak,  and  very 
little  sweetened  during  so  long  a  lifetime  1'  aakr 
ed  I  in  a  little  alarm. 

" '  Not  at  all.  Strong  and  sweet,  as  much  as 
yon  please ;  there  lies  the  true  art  of  the  hotue- 
mother,  that  everything  is  good,  and  everything 
lasts.  Besides,  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
widow  Proetinna,  and  liked  her  very  well  while 

her  late  husband  lived  1' 'Well,  very  well! 

Hum  !    I  could  try  at  all  events !'  and  I  set  «at 
from  my  parsonage  to  seek  me  a  wife. 

"With  a  strong  interest  I  approaohed  the 
widow  Frastinna  Nuberg,  and  with  a  qoestiaa 
from  my  soul  to  her's.  I  heard  her  even  now 
with  pleasure,  though  not  so  much  as  before ; 
for  if  she  spoke  ever  so  charmingly  of  reata,  and 
cowhouses,  and  bees,  and  the  like,  I  forgot  to 
listen  to  her  to  lend  an  ear  to  her  neice,  who  sat 
at  the  harpsichord  and  sung :  '  How  blest  is  he, 
who  in  his  lowly  cot,'  etc.  etc.  See,  Alarik  I 
never  near  the  aunt  did  I  feel  my  heart  grow 
warm,  I  never  felt  my  soul  enlarge  as  it  were, 
through  her ;  on  the  contrary,  beskle  little  No- 
ra—oh !  there  I  felt  myself  happy !  There  I 
experienced  a  sort  of  music  within  me,  which  I 
had  never  before  heard,  and  which  I  did  not 
know  bad  any  existence.  How  hateAil  now  did 
I  not  think  Madame  Oberg  and  her  pigs !  and 
my  parsonage— how  doubly  dear  would  it  aot 
become  to  me,  if  little  Nora  should  there  become 
Prostinoa !  I  very  well  knew  that  I  was  in  love, 
bnt  was  so  perfectly  so  that  I  never  for  one  mo- 
ment suspected  myself  of  any  kind  of  blindness. 
I  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  said, '  O  dearest ! 
wilt  thou  have  meV  She  stretched  out  bar 
'hand,  and  said,  'Very  willingly,  if  thou  wilt 
have  me !'  The  hands  met,  and  we  had  a  wed- 
ding! I  have  now  in  little  Nora,  for  seven 
blessed  years  enjoyed  all  that  is  estimable  and 
good  in  a  wife,  all  that  makes  a  man  satisfied 
and  happy.  In  consequence,  I  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  true  love  is  cUir-toyu^,  and 
conducts  the  reasonable  person  who  piously 
permits  herself  to  be  led  by  bin),  on  tbe  right 

road  to  happiness 

"  So  much  as  a  married  man. 
"  That  I  may  be  he  who  celebrates  your  mar- 
riage, I  demand  as  a  clergyman.    I  would  wil- 
lingly travel  a  hundred  miles  to  speak  (he  bless- 
ing of  heaven  on  you  and  your  bride. 1  know 

your  Adelaide.  I  have  seen  her  when  she  visit- 
ed a  relation  of  mine,  who  had  been  herdrawing- 
master.    He  was  old  and  sick,  and  was,  with 


1  wonsa  tt  Um  lewm 


t  PrtMUnna,  an  honorary  title  to  the  church.  In  Swe- 
den aa  in  Gennaay,  woman  nlwnya  bear  lira  official  iiU«* 
of  thetr  hnaboiula  vrtth  a  fiNuinine  tarmieattoo. — ^H.  B. 
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h»  wife,  in  poor  cireamttances.  She  came  and 
cave  out  that  she  required  divera  little  pictures 
K>r  souvenirs,  brooches,  bracelets,  and  who 
knows  what.  She  showed  herself  so  enchanted 
with  the  little  trifles  of  the  old  man's  manurac- 
tnre,  that  tlie  happy  being  thought  himself  at 
least  a  Raphael  ill  miniature,  and  with  a  good 
conscience  accepted  the  exorbitant  price  which 
she  oflisred  bim  with  a  tone  as  if  she  feared  it 
was  too  little.  I  shall  never  forget  the  expres- 
sion of  life,  seriousness,  and  goodness  in  that 
celestial  countenance,  as  well  as  the  simidicity 
of  her  manners  and  actions. 

"  Once  a  month  I  receive  a  letter  from  my 
friend,  the  pastor  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
President's  estate  lies ;  haif  the  letter  is  often 
taken  up  with  Miss  Adelaide,  and  of  the  kind- 
neas  and  prudence  she  displays  in  her  compas- 
sion for  the  necessities  of  the  country  people. 
That  this  angel  as  soon  as  possiUe  may  become 
your  wife,  f  desire  and  ootmsel  with  all  my 
heart,  aa  yoar  friend,  "AlbcstP. 

"  P.  S.  Let  not  the  aomewhat  coarsely  joking 
tone  of  a  part  of  my  letter  offend  you,  Alarik. 
Between  us,  let  me  say,  that  as  regards  the 
ooonsel  one  gives  to  a  lover  in  the  question : — 
■Shall  I  marry,  or  shall  I  let  alone t'  they  are 
words  spoken  in  the  air.  And  now  I  see,  thank 
God,  no  reason  to  desire  to  speak  against  the 
wind." 

ALASIK  W.  TO  AtBtWt  f. 

<*  It  is  over,  my  friend !  and  your  advice  can 
now  no  longer  avail.  Adelaide  may  be  ever  so 
good,  so  charming ;  she  is  but  a  wrak  and  friv- 
olous being,  devoted  to  pleaaure,  gaiety  and  flat- 
tery, and  setting  aside  everything  fbr  them. 
She  would  never  make  me  happy,  and  I  was  a 
fool  ever  to  have  thought  I  bad  any  influence 
over  her.  Angnsta  warned  me — Augusta  was 
light. 

"  After  a  number  of  erenings,  in  which  she 
liad  constantly  been  at  parties,  I  asked  her  for 
my  sake  to  remain  one  evening  at  home.  I 
wanted  to  read  something  to  her— in  a  word,  I 
asked  her  to  remain  at  home.  She  promised 
me  unconstrainedly  and  frankly.  In  the  evening, 
when  I  came — she  was  gone. 

'*  I  had  reason  to  believe  I  was  not  altogether 
indifl''erent  tn  her — she  gave  her  promise  so  free- 
ly, so  heartly,  so  gladly — and  she  broke  it  to 
dance  with  Otto  in  a  masked  quadrille  at  Lord 
W -s!. 

"  This  not  the  woman  for  me,  and  I  need  only 
be  wroth  with  myself  for  feeling  so  much  pain 
in  leaving  her. 

"  I  shall  soon  leave  this  place  to  resume  my 
former  solitary  life.  This  madness  was  sweet ; 
farewell  to  this  transient  dream  !  It  was  well 
that  I  was  warned  in  time.  I  shall  never  again 
forsake  the  sober  but  secure  paths  of  wisilom. 

AW." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TBI  WAYS  or  WISDOK. 
■Aad  Ihey  ktandl  and  tbtf  kltMd!" 

Cbildrkn*!  Bono. 
"But  bow  It  eiine  Ut  pui,  Ood  iloiia  un  know." 
Eaic  xiT.    RoiiA. 
Thi  President,  who  must  have  suspected  some 
disorder  regarding  Edla,  had  thought  proper,  in 


B  little  private  discourse  with  me,  to  give  w  ,i  »N 
sorts  of  flattering  commendations,  and  at  U.u 
same  time  to  lelresh  me  with  a  renewed  dose 
of  the  late  Prendentaka't  thoughts  and  princi- 
ples. I  had  now  gathered  a  little  courage  from 
a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  family,  and  ven« 
tured  one  or  two  little  remarks  on  the  authorita- 
tive assertions  of  the  President — a  doubt  or  twow 
The  President  became  somewhat  astonished,  I 
was  somewhat  firmer ;  the  President  became  a 
little  oflTended,  I  became  a  little  warm ;  the  Pres- 
ident became  became  a  little  haughty,  I  becam* 
a  little  angry ;  sud  finally,  we  became  equally 
roused  and  heated. 

"  I  have  seen  something  of  the  worid,  Maio- 
selle  Roonquist,"  said  the  President,  "  my  lata 
wife  had  been  formed  in  circles  which  certainly 
did  not  want — " 

Here  the  Ptesident  was  interruptad  by  a  seiw 
vant  who  gave  him  a  letter.  He  read  it,  and 
said : 

"  An  invitation  to-morrow  to  dinner ;  my 
brother-in-law  wishes  to  see  us  all.  Say  to  the 
messenger— that  I  shall  answer  immediately." 
He  continued  to  glance  over  the  letter  and  mum- 
bled between  his  teeth :  "  the  band  which  w* 
desire  to  tie  closer — yoor  angel  of  a  daughter-^ 
hum!. worth  a  kingdom— hum,  hum!  Otto's 
boundless k>ve — hum — dower — already!  thi* 
important  union  soon  concluded.  Well!  very 
well !"  said  the  President  much  enchanted,  fotv 
got  hia  circles,  as  well  as  what  they  did  not 
want,  and  b^an  in  exchange  to  engage  me  for 
the  marriage  country-dance.  I  felt  not  the 
least  mclination  to  dance;  and  the  President 
who,  perhaps,  remarked  it,  took  my  hand  shook 
it  warmly,  and  said ;  "  We  are  good  friends,  ara 
we  not  honnt  amU  Riinnquist — and  I  hope,  era 
long,  shall  understand  each  other  perfectly"^ 
and  he  went  out  to  answer  his  letter. 

I  did  not  entertain  the  aame  good  hopes  as  tha 
President,  and  left  him  in  no  pleasant  humor  U» 
go  to  the  drawing-room.  The  President,  I  as- 
sure you,  was  not  so  easy  to  deal  with  in  ques- 
tions in  which  one  difibred  from  him  in  opinioit. 
He  was  quite  too  despotic  in  his  will  to  be  just. 

I  found  Adelaide,  who  sat  pale  by  the  even- 
ing lamp,  and  leaned  her  forehead  upon  her  hand. 
When  any  one  entered  the  room  she  blushed ; 
she  started  at  the  least  noise.  Edla  was  in  her 
own  chamber.  In  the  next  room,  the  children 
were  cooking  in  a  stove  a  cream  of  dried  bilber- 
ries, with  which  they  promised  to  treat  mc,  and 
from  which  I  would  gladly  have  been  excused. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  I,  "  if  we  shall  see  Count 
Alarik  this  evening  1  I  think  be  begins  to  wish 
to  make  himself  scarce.  Countess  Augusta, 
also,  has  not  been  seen  for  several  days." 

"  He  will  certainly  not  come,"  said  Adelaide, 
with  a  tear  in  her  eye.  "  He  is  angiy  with  me, 
and  he  has  reason  to  be  so.  It  is  now  four  days 
since  he  has  been  here.  Ah !  that  unlucky 
evening  when  Aunt  Ulla  was  last  here !" 

"And  why  unlucky,  mv  dear  Adelaide!" 

"  How  can  you  ask,  Emma !  I  bad  promised 
Count  Alarik  to  be  at  home  that  evening,  and 
Aunt  Ulla  forced  me  to  go  out  with  her — and  he 
did  not  find  me  at  home  when  he  came  to  see 
me — it  was  so  ill  done  toward  him !" 

"  It  was  wrong  after  you  promised  to  be  at 
home.  But  why  should  yon  give  a  promise 
when  you  knew  you  could  not  pooaibly  keep  itl* 
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"  I  thoiigfit  ererything  poosiUe  when  be  de- 
aired  it:  I  aaiced  Aant  Ulla  to  tell  tbem  tliat  I 

WMill." 

**Bat  tlie  masked  qaadrille  could  not  then 
have  taken  place — and,  besides,  tbey  .woald 
have  soon  found  out  the  secret  of  yonr  sickness ; 
you  bad  promised  to  come,  and  tbe  qaadrille 
chiefly  depended  on  you — ^yoa  could  not  aroid 
it." 

"  That  unhappy  Otto !  It  is  aU  bis  fouH.  He 
bad  arranged  tbe  whole  matter — I  was  so  im- 
patient to  oome  borne,  that  I  forced  Aunt  UUa 
to  let  me  go  immediately  after  tbe  quadrille  was 
ended.  But  wbeo  I  came  home— be  bad  al- 
ready been  here— and  was  gone." 

**  If  be  comes  one  of  tbme  days  yoa  can  tell 
bim  tbe  whole  afiair,  and  exense  yourself." 

"  Ves,  »/be  comes !— Dh  rate,  he  can  think, 
and  come,  and  go  as  be  pleases — it  is  no  matter 
of  mine." 

I  gare  no  answer  to  this  sudden  burst  of  in- 
diflTerenoe,  and  after  a  moment's  silence  Ade- 
laide resumed — "  If  I  loved  a  person,  I  could 
•MTor  be  angry  with  that  person.  If  be  bad 
erosaed  me  ever  so  moeb,  I  would  not  wait  ao- 
<a  tbe  sun  went  down  to  reconcile  myself  with 
&im ;  I  would  not  let  an  hour  gu  imiDd." 

I  did  not  answer ;  and  afterwe  had  satsQent 
about  a  (piarter  of  an  hoar,  Adelaide  said  again : 

"Tdl  me,  Emma— for  yoa  have  lived  much 
!(»ger  than  I — tell  me,  are  there  many  sorrow- 
.  id  moments  in  Hfe — many  when  tbe  heart  is 
really  oppressed,  when  one  would  wish  to  diel" 

"  There  are  such"— 

"Many?" 

"  O  yea !  partionlarly  when  one  is  not  pious 
and  gentle  in  temper." 

"llien  I  will  pray  God  that  He  win  let  me 
soon  die,  for  I  will  not  have  each  mmnents," 
said  Adelaide,  eoergetically ;  "  my  sweet  Em- 
ma, I  will  not  be  unhappy !"  added  she  weeping. 

•*  Wm  not !  My  sweet  Adelaide,  it  is  not 
Tight  to  say  so." 

*'b  it  not?  Feigire  me!"  and  she  wiped  her 
4yes. 

"  And  if  yoa  are  not  happy  yourself,  can  yon 
nake  the  happiness  of  others?  You  are  your 
lather's,  yoa  are  my  best  happiness  here  on 
Mrth,  Adelaide ;  will  you  not  live  for  our  sakes  X" 

"  I  wUl !"  said  Adelaide ;  and  kissing  my 
dieek  she  wet  it  with  a  tear. 

"  But  if  yoa  are  sorrowrul,  if  you  are  unfaap- 
|iy,  I  cannot  bare  any  enjoyment." 

"  I  will  not  be  sorrowful ;  I  shall  accustom 
nyself  not  to  be  so  happy — I  shall  teach  my- 
■elf— none  shall  sufTer  on  my  account '." 

"And  if  the  burden  should  feel  too  heary  ?" 

"  He  who  laid  it  on,"  said  Adelaide,  stifling  a 
•igh,  "  will  take  it  away,  or  help  me  to  bear  it." 

She  got  up,  went  to  the  piano,  and  sought,  as 
always  when  her  soul  was  moved,  fur  comfort 
and  outpouring  in  song.  Never  bad  she  sang 
more  lieautiful  iban  ibis  evening;  there  lay  a 
•eriuusness  and  a  quiet  melancholy  In  her  voice, 
which  rendered  it  inexpressibly  touching.  Her 
spirit  gradually  rose  as  she  sung ;  and  vith  liv- 
ing life  and  true  inspiration  she  executed  the 
splendid  airs  of  the  Creation,  and  seemed  to  fhr- 
pt  all  he  heavy  realities  of  life  in  picturing  the 
beautiful,  tbe  youthful  world,  which  once  at  the 
"  Be !"  of  the  Maker  atood  forth  free  from  sin 
and  pain.  Adelaide's  aoag  eame  bom  the  full 
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seal,  and  therefore  called  irresistibly  forth  a 
mass  of  feelings  and  tboughis  in  tbe  breasts  ot 
her  hearers.  She  touched  tbis.evening  the  ut- 
most chords  of  the  soul :  I  forgot  that  tbe  Presi- 
dent's tea-time  drew  near ;  I  forgot  tbe  lam|> 
was  going  out,  I  gave  myself  np  with  enthusi- 
asm to  the  bright  visions  which  Adelaide's  tones 
brought  before  my  mind.  I  thought  on  "the 
happy  days,  when  tbe  dews  of  the  morning  lay 
yet  opon  liie-,"  I  tboogbt  of  tbe  lovely  ainger 
with  indescribable  tenderness  and  anxiety,  on 
tbe  life,  on  the  late,  that  might  be  destined  her. 
While  I  thus  allowed  mysdf  to  be  oonduoted 
by  Adelaide  into  tbe  rich  worid  of  memory  ami 
fatarity,  I  heard  gentle  footateps  approach,  but 
so  sofUy,  that  tbey  seemed  to  fear  being  beard. 
I  tboogbt  that  it  was  the  President  (who  was 
feelin^y  alive  to  music),  but  when  I  looked  op, 
my  eyes  rested  on  Count  Aiarik's  more  tbaa 
usaali^  severe  and  pale  coontenance.  He  made 
a  sign  to  nte  to  be  qaiet,  and  seated  himself  in 
tbe  comer  of  the  ooucb,  not  far  from  me.  Ade- 
laide,' who  sat  with  ber  back  tamed,  obsenred 
nothing,  but  oontinaed  to  sing.  I  screwed  up 
tbe  lamp,  and  caat  a  aide  glance  unremarked  on 
Count  Alarik.  It  was  not  long  ere  I  saw  the 
severity  melt  from  bis  fine  coantenance,  and 

five  place  to  an  expression  of  unspeakable  tea* 
emeas,  and  now — I  remembered  the  Pieai- 
deot'a  tea,  and  went  out  to  look  after  it 

In  tbe  drawing-room  on  tbe  other  aide  of  tbe 
taUt,  I  found  tbe  President  walking  up  and 
down  with  hasty  steps  and  distarfa^  coante- 
nance. While  I  arranged  tbe  fire,  and  torment- 
ed the  acattered  branda,  be  said  : 

"  Is  Count  W.  already  gone?" 

"No,  not  yet,"  I  answered. 

"He  is  going!"  said  tbe  Preaident;  "it  ia 

d -A !    Something  must  have  offended  him, 

he  mast  be  displeased  with  something.  I  oaa- 
not  conceive  what  has  happened.  He  came  t» 
take  leave  of  me,  and  left  bis  compliments  for 
tbe  ladiea — bat  I  sent  bim  in.  Augusta  is  here, 
is  she  not?' 

"  No !  but  periiaps  she  is  eoming." 

"  It  is  some  misonderstandiog,  some  jealousy, 
some  such  nonsense.  Augusta  is  not  prudent 
and  attentive  enough.  I  am  convinced  that  he 
is  desperately  in  love  with  ber,  and  she  cuald 
never  find  a  better  husband ;  birth,  situation, 
disposition,  everything  is  suitable.  If  I  could 
know  whence  this  misunderstanding  has  so  sud- 
denly come !    I  roust  have  light  in  the  aiTair." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  I,  "  Count  Alarik  is  incoa- 
slant,  or  perhaps  be  really  does  not  love  Count- 
ess Augusta." 

"  Not !  Trust  me,  Mamselle  R&nnquist,  that 
be  does.  On  such  matters  I  am  not  to  be  de- 
ceived. I  have  lived  a  little  too  much  in  the 
world  and  with  people,  to  be  mistaken  on  snob 
a  matter,  which  besides  is  so  obvious.  Alarik 
is  in  love  with  Augusta,  and  sho  does  not  bate 
him,  that  is  certain.  And  she  suits  him  as  well 
as  Olto  suits  Adelaide." 

In  this  moment  little  active  feet  were  heard 
running  through  the  hall,  and  the  children 
bonnet  into  the  room  with  open  months,  and 
eyes  standing  out  of  their  heads  with  wonder 
and  surprise.  They  ran  quite  breathless  up  to 
me,  relatlsg  with  a  hurry  and  disorder  which 
cannot  be  described,  something  which  it  was 
impasaiUe  to  clearly  understand,  but  certain 
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'  nimM  wfaiohittiey  repesled,  and  the  eTer-rMnm- 
ing  efaoms  of,  "  and  he  kiased,  and  she  kisaed, 
«nd  they  kiaaed  !"  made  the  Pteaideot  knit  bia 
brow,  and  me  amile. 

"  Go  in,  Mmuelle  RAnnqoiat  t  go  in  for  Qod'a 
-sake,  beat  bonne  amiel"  exclaimed  the  Preai- 
'dent,  who  aeemed  at  tfaia  moment  to  have  gut 
light  in  the  affair — "go  and  aoe  what  it  is. 
This  woald  be  to  ne  a  moat  nnfortnnate  cir- 
cumatance  !  Count  Alarik  ia  not  a  nnn  to  aay 
*  No'  to ;  and  be  is  not  rich  and  not  a'uitable  fur 
Adelaide.  Oo  in  for  heaven's  sake !  I  vill 
follow  iamedtataly.  I  must  first  send  off  my 
lettera." 

I  went  very  alowly,  with  the  children  as  my 
mvant-cmirieTM,  whom  I  persQaded  to  go  and  dish 
4be  hard-boiled  cream,  with  which  I  waa  long- 
ingto  treat  myself. 

The  minute  I  entered  the  drawing-room,  I 
-found  that  all  waa  said  between  Alarik  and  Ade- 
laide. Love  and  joy  atreamed  from  their  eyes, 
4S0  that  the  room  aeemed  to  be  made  bright  by 
them.  Adelaide  ran  and  cast  her  arma  around 
«ny  neck:  "I  shall  be  happy,  so  happy  !"  abe 
wbiapered:  Count  Alarik  took  my  hand — and 
— in  this  minate  Oounteaa  Augusta  entered. 
She  eaat  upon  oa  a  singular,  aearching  glance, 
and  grew  pale ;  her  voice  trembled  when  she 
'  asked  after  her  father.  He  came  in  almost  at 
the  same  time,  as  well  as  Edla,  and  we, sat 
down  ts  tea  in  a  very  absent  and  constrained 
atate  of  mind.  The  two  happy  lovera  meao- 
whije  aeemed  but  to  have  one  mutual  thought 
and  feeling. 

An  enchantment  lay  over  Adelaide  which 
aeemed  to  have  altogether  divided  her  from  the 
preaent ;  it  reminded  me  of  the  ambroaial  cloud, 
with  which  the  goda  of  other  daya  uaed  to  en- 
velope their  earthly  favooritea.  She  drew  her- 
'  Mlf  backin  the  ahadow,  to  hide  there  her  glow- 
ing cheeka,  her  excess  of  bappineas.  Count 
AUrik  waa  beautiful  to  look  at,  aomething  ao 
m^jeatically  clear  lay  over  bis  noble  forehead  ; 
one  aaw  that  with  the  fulneas  of  bis  powers  he 
bore  a  bleaaed  world  within  his  bosom.  Why 
did  his  kindling  glance  aeek  the  shadow,  as  if 
(be  light  waa  Uiere  t 

The  Preakient  apoke  of  the  cholera,  and  of 
tbe  probabili^  that  it  would  aoon  coite  to  Swe- 
'den. 

"Very,  veiy  beautiful  weather!"  anawwred 
Count  Alarik. 

"My  father,"  aaid  the  connteas,  "ia  not 
^waking  of  the  weather ;  he  speaks  of  the 
«bolera,  and  of  the  probablfity  that  it  will  aoon 
«ome  to  ua." 

"  Aba,  ia  ahe  coming  1"  answered  the  Count, 
more  absent  than  before. 

The  President  spoke  of  the  ravagea  of  tbe 
wolvea  in  the  country,  and  the  neoessity  of 
taking  atepa  and  meaaures  againat  them. 

Count  Alarik  answered  aomething  about  tbe 
fortifications  of  Marstrand. 

Tbe  President  looked  aurpriaed.  Countess 
Angusta  asked  somewhat  sharply  where  Count 
W.  had  his  thonghta  this  evening  1  I  was  not 
a  little  glad  when  the  little  ones  came  with 
their  bilberry  cream,  andoaused  a  healthy  di- 
version in  the  conversation.  I  was  tbe  firat 
mho  ventured  to  taste  the  diah,  and  encouraged 
all  to  follow  my  example. 

My  bean  became  warm  when  I  beard  Count 


Alarik  aak  the  Preaideat  at  -wbatkour  ot  the 
forenoon  of  the  followingday  be  was  '  at  homel* 
and  the  President  half  discontented  halfembar- 
raased,  speak  of  "  afiaira,  diapoaed-of  time,  in- 
vitation  to  dinner,  etc."  Count  Alarik  peraiata 
in  begging  fur  an  hour  in  tbe  morning,  and  the 
President  in  not  finding  one  at  hia  dispoaal.  At 
length  Count  Alarik  in  all  serioaanesa  actually 
prupoaed  to  visit  the  Preaident  in  his  bed  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  elae  to  have  the  au 
dience  immediately ;  wlien  the  latter  in  alarm 
for  bis  morning  slumbers,  and  seeing  that  he 
could  not  avoid  it,  agreed,  though  very  angra- 
ciouaiy,  to  be  at  home  for  Count  Alarik  at 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  following  day. 

"  Well !"  said  tbe  Preaident,  aa  he  took  roe 
aside  aa  aoon  as  tbe  company  had  aeparated ; 
"well,  what  baa  happened  nowl" 

"Ay,  that  ia  just  what  I  myself  have  an  iftH- 
nite  deaire  to  know,"  answered  I.  Counteaa 
Auguata  oame  into  the  room  nearly  at  the  same 
time  with  me,  and  I  could  not  get  an  aoooont 
of  anything. 

Tbe  President  looked  very  much  dissatisfied. 
"  It  is  a  most  distressing  aSair,"  said  he.  "  My 
brother-in-law  has  almost  my  promise  of  Ade- 
laide fur  Otto.  But  I  shall  say  ao  to  Count  Alark 
' — I^hall  tell  him  frankly  that  Adelaide  is  not  a 
suitable  wife  for  him." 

"  Hear  firat  her  own  opinion  on  the  matter," 
said  I  imploringly. 

"  A  moat  fatal  affiur !"  were  the  Preaideflt'a 
last  words ;  "  UKist  fatal !  and  which,  with  pro- 
per attention  from  the  right  quarter,  could  never 
have  gone  so  far." 

That  the  President  meant  me  by  tbe  "right 
quarter"  I  understood  well  enough ;  and,  inde- 
pendent of  my  aharp-aightedneas,  might  have 
known  it  in  the  glance  which  was  cast  at  nte. 
But  all  this  troubled  me  very  little — ^Adelaide 
would  be  happy.  When  atone  with  Adelaide 
in  her  room,  I  aooght  to  learn  what  had  taken 
place,  and  how  tbe  proposed  farewell-viait  had 
taken  anch  a  turn ;  but  out  of  all  that  whicli 
Adelaide,  through  her  amiles,  teara,  and  allbe- 
tionate  careaaea,  told  aoe,  the  moat  aagacioua 
could  not  have  become  very  knowing.  It  eeeaa- 
ed  aa  if  Count  Alarik  had  got  tbe  conceit  -of 
acting  Pygmalion — that  he  had  qaeationinx^ 
laid  bia  band  on  tbe  heart  of  hia  bekired,  but 
miataken  himself  and  inatead  of  ^'Galatea  1" 
called  "  Adelaide !"  The  aum  total  of  tbe  event 
seemed  to  be  contained  in  the  little  childrenla 
clear  account — "  And  they  kiased !  and  they 
kissed  I" — "  but  how  it  came  to  paaa,  Iwavaa 
alone  known." 


CHAPTER  Xir. 

AHVSEMairra. 

N<nr  cnnM  aaotlwr  aort  of  Itfo, 
Evaiy  avenliig  rout  or  ball. 

Uavmik  Lsnraaaa 

It  was  twelve  o'clock,  it  was  one  o'clock,  it 
was  two  o'clock  the  following  day,  and  Ade- 
laide and  I  were  yet  in  the  most  painful  expect- 
ation and  uncertainty.  We  heard  footaiepe,  we 
beard  voices,  in  the  Preaklant's  room  ;  that  we 
lid  not  listen  to  what  waa  aaid,  was  in  sueh^ 
roomeat  a  very  great  virlae.  At  three  o'clock 
the  Preaident  cnae  out  to  the  dinner-table ;  M 
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CMUt  Alarik  i*as  Twible.  The  Prcaidaot  wu 
aflecieil ;.  be  often  looked  at  Adelaide,  and  the 
teuB  came  into  his  eyes.  He  ate  with  dirided 
.•ttentioD — nneammoDly  rare  with  bim — and 
hardly  apoke  at  all.  launediatety  after  coSee, 
.  Ite  called  Adelaide  into  his  ro«m. 

After  a  little  prerace,  he  imputed  Connt  W.'s 
offer  to  her ;  spdie  of  the  ;daiis  he  biroaelf  (tbe 
President)  bad  bad  for  her ;  showed  her  the 
difierenoe  of  her  positioa  as  the  wife  of  tbe  rich 
Otto,  in  tbe  most  brilliant  circles  of  tbe  court 
and  the  capital,  and  as  tbe  wife  of  Coont  Alarik, 
who  was  not  rich,  on  a  lonely  eatate  in  a  distant 
province.  He  exaggerated  tbe  eontrasts,  pro- 
bably to  try,  perhaps  even  to  gain,  Adeliiide ; 
but  left  her  in  all  things  free  to  choose.  Ade- 
laide's choice  was  made  long  ago.  She  (^>eDed 
her  heart  to  her  father.  The  President's  tender 
•nd  fatherly  heart  showed  itself  now  nnre- 
strained.  He  told  her  that  her  love  did  her 
honor ;  that  Count  Alarik  had  even  gained  his 
heart ;  that  he  was  proud  of  being  able  to  call 
him  son ;  that  he  had  certainly  wished  him  for 
another  of  bis  daughters ;  bat  that  if  bis  beloved 
child  should  be  happy  with  Count  W.,  be  would 
see  God's  will  io  the  matter.  He  then  gave  to 
Adelaide  a  little  exhortation  for  the  future ;  re^ 
presented  to  her  the  weight  and  importance  uf 
tbe  duties  she  was  going  to  take  on  herself  ^ 
which  it  became  so  much  the  more  important 
Ibr  her  to  deliberately  consider,  as  this  engage- 
ment would  divide  her  in  future  from  her  family 
.aud  nearest  relations.  He  warned  her  of  a  love 
for  vanity  and  dissipation,  which  might  prove 
dangerous  enemies  to  her  own  and  her  hus- 
band's peace.  The  Presideot  had  chosen  to 
give  the  Count  a  decided  answer  before  he  had 
spoken  to  his  daughter,  and  before  be  had  in- 
ibrmed  bis  brother-in-law's  family;  and  of  what 
was  proposed,  this  last,  tbongh  with  a  heavy 
heart,  he  would  himself  oa  tbe  fidlowing  day 
perform. 

Adelaide  oame  from  her  father  deeply  moved, 
and  more  serious  than  I. bad  yet  seen  her.  Be- 
fon  an  hour  was  over,  however,  all  this  gravity 
had  given  place  to  the  brightest  and  ainoerest 
joy.  Now  and  then  ahe  sighed,  and  said: 
•'Poor  Otto!" 

Tes ;  poor  Otto !  He  was  traly  to  be  pitied. 
There  was  a  great  commotion  in  Excellence 
O.'s  family.  His  Excellence,  a  wise  man  of 
<he  world,  found  it  best  to  make  as  little  noise 
as  possible  about  the  refusal  which  be  conceiv- 
ed the  family  had  received.  However  it  is  pos- 
•ible  that,  notwithstanding,  a  real  aeparation 
would  have  taken  ^aoe  between  the  two  fa- 
milies, bad  it  not  been  for  Adelaide  herself. 
She  spoke  so  kindly  to  her  uncle  and  aunt ;  she 
ahowed  them  so  much  tenderness,  so  much 
gratitude,  that  they,  through  love  of  her,  forgot 
'  all  anger.  The  Baroness,  who  loved  Adelaide 
as  a  mother,  only  entreated  that  now  and  then, 
as  before,  she  might  accompany  her  into  the 
world.  '- 1  shall  otherwise  become  too  sadden- 
,  ly  poor !"  said  she  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  Ade- 
laide promised  all  that  could  console  her.  With 
Otto  it  was  worse.  He  was  desperate,  broke 
tables  and  chairs,  and  it  required  an  exertion 
of  all  tbe  lovn  he  really  did  bear  to  .Adelaide  to 
prevent  him  from  calling  out  Count  Alarik  as 
his  rival.  Adelaide  used  all  the  influence  she 
bad  over  bim  to  jaaka  him  calmer ;  she  spoke 


tenderly,  Ae  spoke  reasondily  with  hnn,  she 
promised  to  love  him  always  as  a  sister— -all  in 
vain !  Otto  sent  the  sister  to  the  devil,  and 
wept  over  his  lost  bride.  It  was  wondeiful 
enough  that  Countess  Augusta  succeeded  betto- 
than  any  one  else  in  consoling  hnn.  She  na£ 
many  and  long  conversations  with  bim,  and  be 
gradually  became  calmer.  On  Connt  W.  he 
always  oast  the  bitterest  glances.  The  Count 
again,  who  pitied  his  unfortunate  rival  with  all 
his  heart,  was  friendly  towards  him,  and  grad- 
ually regained  the  good-will  of  his  Excellence, 
and  more  particularly  of  his  lady.  Countess 
Augusta  comforted  herself  to  perfection,  and  I 
really  eame  to  doubt  if  she  had  ever  loved  the 
Count,  which  I  had  sometimes  believed.  She 
made  a  glory  of  being  his  friend  and  sister,  she 
said  she  was  happy  in  Adelaide's  happiness. 
I  now  only  marvelled  at  the  emotion  she  had 
shown  on  the  day  that  "  they  kissed !"  On  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  President  had 
spoken  to  Adelaide,  he  said  to  me : 

"  Count  W.  has  really  stolen  my  heart  from 
me  to-day.  A  proud,  a  noble  man,  Mamselle 
Rfinqquist !  And  poor  is  he  not  either.  He 
showed  uS  clearly  how  bis  fortune  stands. 
Well,  rich  he  certainly  is  not — far  from  it !  But 
perhaps  it  is  no  misfortune  for  Adelaide — rich- 
es expose  to  so  many  temptations !  I  believe 
that  he  will  make  my  Adelaide  happy.  And 
she  loves  him,  Mamselle  K5nnqaist !  Alas! 
how  people  can  deceive  themselves !  That 
Adelaide  should  be  so  far  separated  from  me, 
will  grieve  me  much — but  when  her  happiness 

is  in  question,  so "    The  President  wiped 

his  eyes. 1  wish  that  my  reader  could  have 

seen  Adelaide  on  the  day  of  her  betrothal.*  I 
bad  done  myself  the  pleasure  of  trimming  ber 
white  silk  gown  with  swansdown  round  the 
skirt,  round  the  neck,  and  the  short  sleeves ; 
it  was  scarcely  whiter  than  her  skin.  Some 
fresh  roses,  which  Connt  Alarik  had  given  ber, 
and  which  met  ber  first  wakening  glance  in  tbe 
morning,  a  haodsome  necklace,  uso  bis  gift, 
were  Adelaide's  only  ornaments.  She  was 
dazzlingly  beautiful  and  enchanting :  there  was 
but  one  voice  on  that  head.  Count  Alarik,  to 
use  a  more  expressive  than  beautiful  manner  of 
speaking,  devoured  her  with  his  eyes.  A  mild 
but  bri^t  seriousness  was  this  day  displayed 
ova*  Adelaide's  countenance  and  whole  appear- 
ance. Her  glance  was  pious  and  calm.  She 
felt  her  happiness  with  sincere  gratitude. 
"Should  I  not  be  happy  1"  she  said  to  her  be- 
trothed. "  Has  not  life  become  for  me  a  gar- 
den of  roses!" 

He  pressed  her  to  his  breast,  called  her  his 
beautiful  swan,  his  life's  flower,  his  joy !  The 
philosopher  bad  wholly  disappeared  in  the 
lover. 

His  Exodlence  O.  and  tbe  Baroness  were 
among  the  guests;  tbe  former  kept  excellent 
countenance,  but  the  Baroness's  eyes  occasion- 
ally filled  with  tears.  Otto  was  invisible.  In 
tbe  evening  when  Adelaide  was  going  to  the 
kitchen  to  cast  an  eye  on  tbe  preparation  for 
supper,  she  was  stopped  in  tbe  lobby  by  a  tall 

*  A  fncroal  belrochiil  li  cmtncnaiy  In  Sweden,  tnd  nn- 
nooneet  na  •ngageownl  to  the  (H«nd>  of  the  family  ud 
tbe  world  In  (nnaral.  Rings  nie  exclinnfed  on  Uw  occa- 
sion. Tbe  bride  on  her  marriage  day  receives  aaothw, 
an  dial  oianiedwoneaaltrsya  wear  ttro.  M.H. 
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figure  wrapped  in  a  cloak ;  ahe  waa  firat  fright- 
ened, but  aoon  recognized  Otto. 

"  I  was  determined  to  see  you  to-day,  Ade- 
laide," said  he,  "  but  could  not  come  with  the 
rest.  See  how  thin  I  have  grown,  Cousin  Ade- 
laide !    My  clothes  are  hanging  upon  me " 

"  Poor  Otto  !  my  good  Ottu  I"  said  Adelaide, 
with  unaffected  compassion. 

"  Yes !  poor  Otto,  you  really  care  little  about. 
He  might  willingly  lay  himself  down  in  the  cold 
grave  for  yoa — ^yoo  would  dance  aa  gayly." 

"  Otto !"  said  Adelaide,  reproacbingly ;  "  how 
can  you  speak  so  1"  Why  will  yon  vex  me  1 
It  is  not  good  of  you.  Otto." 

■•  How  beautiful  yon  are,"  said  Otto,  contem- 
plating her  with  admiration  and  clasped  hands ; 
**  how  enchanting  you  are  !  How  beautiful  this 
•wansdown  is !  How  heavenly  you  are  !  Are 
you  very  happy,  Adelaide  1" 

"Tea,  dear  Otto!  I  most  go  now;  do  not 
detain  me  longer,  good,  dear  Otto !    Adien  !" 

"  God  bless  you,  Adelaide !"  said  Otto  with 
a  Btided  voice,  falling  on  bia  knees  to  kiss  the 
Bwansdown  which  bordered  her  dress.  "  God 
blees  you,  my  Adelaide  !" 

••Whose  Adelaide t"  asked  a  voice,  which 
made  Adelaide  start.  It  was  Coont  Alarik  who 
stood  beside  her. 

•'  Thine !"  said  she,  as  she  laid  her  arm  round 
hia  neck.    "  Good-night,  good  Otto,  farewell !" 

Otto  sprang  distractedly  down  stairs.  Count 
Alarik  was  not  pleased.  He  expressed  his  con- 
tempt of  Otto,  and  discontent  that  Adelaide  had 
stood  in  the  passage  to  catch  cold.  The  ser- 
vants might  have  been  at  hand,  and  heard  what 
was  said,  etc.,  etc.  He  grumbled  already  quite 
manied-man-like,  the  sinner ! 

•'Do  not  be  so  severe!"  begged  Adelaide 
tenderly.    "You  are  happy.  Otto  is  unhappy  !" 

"  Then  he  ought  to  bear  it  like  a  man  ;  he 
conducts  himself  pitifully " 

"  Otto  is  good,  be  is  better  than  you " 

"  Really !" 

•'  He  is  not  so  severe  toward  others — not  so 
prejudiced " 

"  Really !" 

"Yon  are  not — very  good,  you " 

"  Really !" 

"  But  good  or  not.  I  love  no  one  else  in  the 
worid  but  you  t"    Kisses  and  peace. 

From  that  day  there  commenced  a  string  of 
ceaseless  parties  for  the  affianced  couple.  The 
whole  world  wanted  to  see,  the  whole  world 
wanted  to  have  them.  Adelaide  was  presented 
at  court  according  to  the  President's  desire. 
The  king  distinguished  Count  W.  by  the  most 
honourable  marks  of  his  esteem.  To  be  enga- 
ged to  a  man  so  remarkable  for  his  bravery, 
talents,  and  most  distinguished  person,  gave  a 
new  briiliancy  to  Adelaide's  life.  Her  beauty 
seemed  to  grow  higher  and  more  dazzling ;  she 
was  everywhere  the  fairest  of  the  fair,  the  most 
aought-ader,  caressed,  flattered,  idolized,  and 
surrounded,  so  that  Count  Alarik  had  often  dif- 
ficulty in  approacliing  her.  This,  in  addition  to 
Otto's  continual  hanging  behind  her  chair  in 
company  where  they  met,  made  Count  Alarik 
dissatisfied  with  this  mode  of  life.  He  made 
representations ;  he  desired  that  they  might  re- 
main at  home ;  he  wished  that  the  endless  in- 
vitations might  in  some  way  be  refused :  but 
Adelaide,  excited   by  dancing,   flattery,   and 


youthfuld  life,  gave  herself  enthusiastically  tip 
to  pleasure,  and  would  not  for  a  moment  listeit 
to  any  remonstrance. 

I  also  began  now  to  speak  to  her,  to  beg  her 
to  be  more  at  home,  to  oblige  her  betrothed. 

"  Let  me  dance,  let  me  play,"  said  .Adelaide, 
a  little  impatiently  ;  "  I  am  yet  so  young  I  may 
well  be  allowed  to  have  some  pleasures.  My 
sweet  Emma,  be  good  toward  your  Adelaide ; 
be  glad  that  I  enjoy  myself!  This  is  my  last 
dancing  winter ;  afterward  I  will  sit  and  bake 
and  brew  in  the  country-^-«verytbing  has  its 
own  time,  good  Emma ;  the  dance  ought  not  to 
be  interdicUsd  to  me  now.  Is  it  not  so !"  cried 
she,  mnoing  toward  her  betrothed,  who  now 
entered ;  "I  may  amuse  myself,  may  danoe» 
may  be  gay,  may  have  my  own  way  in  every- 
thing, and  no  one  may  say  a  cross  word  to  me, 
but  all  must  love  me,  and  do  all  that  I  wish  V 
and  her  countenance  beamed  with  gayety  and 
•portiveness. 

•'And  spoil  yoa,  Adelaide V  said  Comit 
Alarik,  as  be  kissed  her  fprehead. 

'•  Not  spoil  me  ! — I  cannot  be  spoiled !" 

•'  Yoa  are  so  already,  Adelaide,"  said  Coont 
Alarik  smiling,  but  seriously. 

••  Really  I— Yoa  find  faolt  with  me  t" 

••Yes!" 

'•  You  will  love  me  with  my  faults — ^yes,  ytm 
will  like  them  for  my  sake  1" 

"  I  cannot,  Adelaide." 

"YouwiUnot!"  ^ 

"I  cannot!  I  cannot  leve  a  giddy  and 
tbouriitless  woman !" 

"  Really !  and  I  cannot  love  a  cross-grained 
and  grombling  man." 

••Adelaide!" 

"  Alarik  !  Listen,  my  beloved  Alarik,  I  shaO 
do  what  you  please,  I  shall  become  what  yoa 
please.  I  will  lay  aside  all  my  faults.  But  now 
be  a  littie  kind  toward  me !  Let  me  during  thia 
short  time  amuse  myself" 

"  Amase  yourself,  Adelaide,"  said  he.  *'  Hot 
I  am  tired  of  these  so-called  amusements,  these 
eternal,  empty  parties.  I  will  remain  at  home. 
You  can  go  alone." 

••  No !  now  you  are  hard !  My  beloved,  of 
good  Alarik,  bear  me !  Accompany  me  only  a 
few  days.  Let  me  see,  one,  two,  three,  four- 
only  four  days  ;  after  that  I  promise  you  to  stay 
at  home  fourteen  if  you  please.  For  my  sake 
come,  my  Alarik.  Without  you  I  can  have  no 
enjoyment !  Will  you  not  come  for  your  Ade- 
laide's sakel" 

The  Count  went.  The  President  went  with 
his  children  that  evening ;  Edia  was  at  work 
alone  in  her  room,  I  remained  at  home,  for  I 
was  tired  of  several  night's  sitting  up.  The 
children  sat  with  me.  Coach  after  coach  rolled 
on  the  streets,  the  lights  streamed  from  all  the 
windows  of  the  palace.  When  we  heard  the ' 
crackling  of  the  rising  rockets,  which  saluted 
from  the  river  the  royal  birth  day,  the  children 
began  to  cry,  thinking  it  somewhat  hard  that, 
they  "  should  sit  in  the  dark,"  and  not  see  the 
fine  things  that  all  the  world  saw— To  console 
them,  I  promised  to  tell  them  a  story.  They 
immediately  wiped  away  their  tears,  opened 
their  ears,  and  listened  attentively  to  a  sincere 
and  moral  account  of  •'  HiAnely  Amusemeots.*' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


HOKILY    AHOSEMENTS. 


■■  It  lutes  of  game  though !"  aald  the  old  wonma,  when 
Ae  boiled  the  hedge-eiako  on  which  tlM  crow  had  bean 
■Ittinf. 

*•  Far,  far  away,  in  Klara  Ber^grend,  lived 
I  and  my  sister  Johanna.  We  lived  with  an 
old  aunt  who  had  taken  us  home  after  our 
father's  death.  But  she  was  sick  and  poor,  and 
therefore  could  not  see  much  after  us.  We 
v/er^  for  the  most  part  left  to  the  charge  of  an 
«ld  dame,  who  took  care  of  us  ;  but  she  was  a 
liule  severe,  and  a  little  miserly,  and  very  deaf; 
a«  that  we  had  not  very  pleasant  days  with  her. 
Id  the  mean  time  we  tried  to  amuse  ourselves 
as  well  as  we  could.  We  had  Umed  a  little 
mouse,  so  that  when  we  laid  a  bit  of  sugar  on 
the  stone  before  the  stove  it  would  come  out 
«nd  eat,  though  we  stood  at  the  other  end  of 
tbe  room ;  it  is  true  that  we  scarcely  dared  to 
breathe,  and  were  not  a  little  flattered  with  iu 
confidence.  Pieces  of  sugar  however  in  those 
Jays  were  scarce  enough  with  us,  and  more 
than  two  little  bits  in  the  week  were  never 
•pent,  partly  to  satisfy  our  mouse's  appetite, 
and  partly  our  own.  Sunday  was  a  great  holi- 
day fur  us,  because  then  we  got  Eau  de  Cologne 
•on  a  comer  of  our  pocket-handkerchiefs,  butter 
to  our  potatoes  at  breakfast,  and  roast-meat  to 
dinner! 

"  Another  great  enjoyment,  which  I  did  not 
choose  exactly  to  mention  to  the  children,  but 
irhich  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  my  r^er, 
was,  that  which  we  bad,  when  our  old  aunt  R., 
«  thin  widow,  came  in  tbe  afternoon  to  pay  our 
Unt  a  visit.  It  was  exceedingly  amusing ;  first, 
becaose  we  always  bad  tea  with  Mcorpor,*  and 
liefest  l)eeanse  she  liked  best  to  speak  of  her 
«ottrtsbips,  which  put  all  manner  of  thoughts 
into  our  heads.  I  shall  never  forget  the  extreme 
cariosity  and  interest  with  which  I  beard  her 

whisper  to  my  aunt ;  '  Thou  !  the  rich  S 

ID  the  bank ;  thou !  I  might  have  had  him  if  I 
would  !'  But  she  had  never  chosen  to  marry 
again. 

"  Among  our  amusements  was  also  leave  to 
riay  twice  a  week  for  two  hours  in  the  court. 
But  as  people  are  seldom  content  with  what 
they  have,  so  neither  were  we  satisfied  with 
our  present  pleasures,  and  when  the  summer 
came,  and  all  tbe  world  had  gone  to  the  coun- 
try, we  took  a  great  fancy  to  have  a  country- 
place  for  ourselves.  Sometimes  we  had  been 
permitted  to  accompany  our  old  dame  into  the 
cellar,  and  there  we  marked  out  a  spot  on  the 
floor  on  which  the  daylight  fell  through  an  air- 
hole opening  into  the  yard.  Here  one  fine  day 
in  the  end  of  May,  we  planted  a  pea.  During 
three  weeks  we  went  every  day  to  visit  the 
8p<it,  as  well  as  to  poke  a  little  in  the  earth,  to 
^Mcertain  if  it  did  not  intend  to  come  up.  Great 
\ias  our  joy,  when  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
after  the  plantation  we  perceived  a  little  eleva- 
tion in  the  earth,  and  under  this  peeped  out  our 
■  charming  pea,  quite  green,  and  quite  modest, 
with  one  expanded  leaf  We  danced  round  it, 
and  sung  with  joy.  Opposite  to  this  plantation 
•we  now  placed  a  little  card-house,  and  at  the 
door  of  this  a  little  beach,  on  which  sat  ladles 
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and  gentlemen  cut  out  of  paper— and  nobody 
can  have  a  more  lively  enjoyment  from  their 
country-seats  than  we  had  from  ours. 

'•  We  lived  in  a  little,  very  dark  room.  But 
from  my  bed,  I  could  in  the  morning  see  a  little 
bit  of  sky,  and  a  chimney  of  our  neighbor's 
house.  Now  when  the  smoke  ascended  from 
the  chimney,  and  was  stained  red  and  yellow 
by  the  rising  sun  aa  it  curled  up  in  Ihe  blue 
heaven,  I  thought  that  the  world  up  in  the  air 
must  be  very  beauliful,  and  I  longed  to  go  there.  • 
I  took  a  great  desire  to  fly,  and  told  it  to  Johan- 
na. We  made  ourselves  wings  of  [^per,  and 
when  they  would  not  bear  us  upward,  we  tried 
if  at  least  they  could  not  supsort  us,  when  we 
threw  ourselves  from  the  linen-press  and  the 
stove  upon  which  we  had  cHmbed.  But  inde- 
pendent of  the  many  bruises  we  got,  the  great 
clatter  we  made  on  the  floor  when  we  fell  from 
the  press,  brought  out  our  old  dame,  who  se- 
riously scolded  the  clumsy  angels.  In  the  mean 
time  we  hit  on  another  manner  to  lift  ourselves 
up,  and  hover  over  the  earth.  We  chose  out 
suitable  stakes,  which  we  used  SMirutches,  and 
with  these  we  galloped  up  and  down  and  across 
the  court,  fancying  that  we  vere  almost  flying. 
If  we  however  had  only  been  herewith  content '. 
— but  the  desire  of  knowing  more  of  the  world 
plunged  us  into  misfortune.  The  house  in  which 
we  lived  lay  In  a  court,  divided  by  a  high  wooden 
railing  from  the  street.  A  part  of  the  court  was 
a  garden,  well  shut  in,  and  belonging  to  a  No- 
tary. He  was  a  severe  gentleman,  an^  we 
stood  much  in  awe  of  h^m. 

"  The  temptation  to  evil  this  time  came  in 
the  shape  of  a  little  pig.  We  saw,  namely,  one 
day  when  we  had  our  play-hour  in  tbe  court,  a 
blessed  pig  which  was  making  himself  merry  in 
the  garden  in  the  most  unconscionable  manner. 
Spinach  and  tulips,  strawberries  and  parsley, 
he  threw  all  round  about  him  as  he  dug  and 
grubbed  in  the  earth.  Our  wrath  at  this  was 
great,  nor  less  our  surprise  at  how  the  pig  bad 
been  able  to  get  into  the  garden  when  the  door 
was  locked  and  the  railing  so  close.  We  spied 
about  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  discovered 
that  just  by  the  pigsty  inhere  was  a  hole  in  the 
railing  which  was  almost  hidden  by  a  pile  of 
rotten  planks ;  but  which  the  pig  had  discovered, 
and  made  his  way  through.  We  thought  it  of 
the  highest  importance  to  get  the  pig  out  of  tho 
garden,  and  found  no  better  way  of  so  doing, 
than  by  creeping  in  the  same  way  as  he  had 
done— which  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  do. 
And  now  with  great  energy  we  chased  out  our 
poor  guide,  and  made  all  in  as  good  order  as  we 
could  where  he  had  been  rummaging.  The 
hole  in  the  railing  we  mended  with  a  bit  of 
wood,  but  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
allowing  it  to  perform  the  double  service  of  a 
hindrance  to  the  pig,  and  a  door  for  us.  Seeing 
that  we  certainly  should  neither  spoil  nor  touch 
anything  in  the  garden,  we  thought  there  could 
not  he  much  harm  in  sometimes  taking  a  little 
fresh  air  in  this  paradise.  Every  Sunday  there- 
fore we  crept  through  the  pig's  entrance,  and 
shut  it  well  after  us ;  all  round  the  garden 
planks  there  was  a  thick  hedge  of  lilac  bushes, 
which  prevented  our  being  seen  from  the  out- 
side. It  was  very  improper  of  us,  however,  to  go 
Into  another  person's  garden  without  leave,  and 
ws  aooo  learnt  by  experience  that  all  evil. 
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sooner  or  later,  unavoidably  bring*  its  own 
punisbmeat. 

A  little  pleasarehODse  stood  in  the  garden 
beside  the  plank  railing,  wbicli  divided  it  from 
the  street.  Some  maples  stood  so  near  that 
Johanna  and  I  formed  the  bold  resoluiien  of 
eUmbing  up  in  these,  that  we  might  get  on  the 
roof  of  the  summer-house,  whence  to  see  over 
the  railing  and  into  the  street.  No  sooner 
thought  than  done.  Proud,  victorious,  and  hap- 
py, we  saw  ourselves  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  labor  on  the  roof  which  promised  so 
much,  and  richly  were  we  rewarded  for  our 
trouble,  ^e  had  a  full  view  into  the  street ; 
now  and  then  we  saw  an  old  woman  with  her 
milk  pails;  somethncs  a  gentleman  in  a  gig, 
and  when  we  were  very  fortunate,  a  lady  with 
a  bonnet  on  and  a  parasol !  Nor  was  ttus  all : 
we  bad  even  a  distant  prospect  of  a  bit  of 
Qneen's-street,  and  had  the  inexpressible  de- 
light of  catching  glimpses  of  a  crowd  of  (bot- 
pasaengers,  riders,  and  carriages.  The  wbole 
vrorld  seemed  to  move  itself  there.  Alter  hav- 
ing seen  it  once,  we  could  not  live  without  see- 
ing it  many  times. 

"  One  day — I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  yes- 
terday— one  day  we  had  taken  possession  of 
our  lofty  post,  and  peeped  curiously  out  to  see 
the  world  in  Quees's-street.  Just  as  we  were 
peq>ing  we  discovered  a  fine  courier  on  horse- 
back; then  a  pair  of  white  horses  drawing  a 
fine  carriage !  It  must  be  the  queen  !  Perfaaps 
the  king  himself!  Beside  ourselves  with  joy, 
we  clapped  our  hands  and  began  tu  bucza  aluud. 
At  the  same  moment  we  heard  the  Notary 
cooghing  in  the  garden.  Our  affright  was  b»- 
yond  description.  We  wanted  to  hurry  down 
fhim  the  roof  to  hide  ourselves  in  the  tree,  but 
in  our  haste  and  alarm  we  mistook  our  band 
and  foot  resting-places.  Johanna  rolled  like  a 
ball  into  the  midst  of  the  Notary's  strawberry 
bed,  and  I  remained  hanging  with  qiy  chin  on  a 
great  nail  projecting  ont  of  the  railing,  and 
screamed  meanwhile  as  if  I  were  mad.  See 
here;  the  scar  of  the  nail-head  yet  remains! — " 

Here  my  story  was  broken  off  by  the  entrance 
of  supper,  and  the  ctiildren,  after  tbey  bad  seen 
me  well  down  off  the  nail,  were  in  haste  to  eat 
their  beloved  pancakes.  During  their  meal  tbey 
made  all  sorts  of  wise  reflections  on  their  own 
fate,  compared  it  with  that  I  had  just  talked  of, 
and  when  the  rockets  hissed  and  exploded,  they 
no  longer  dared  tu  repine  that  they  were  unable 
even  to  contemplate  their  light. 

I  returned  to  Adelaide.  After  yet  four  days' 
amusement,  she  kept  her  wordtin  what  she  bad 

gromised  Count  Alarik,  remained  at  home,  was 
appy  in  consequence,  and  yet  more  happy  in 
hi*  satisfaction.  Three  days  thus  passed  peace- 
fully away.  The  fourth  evening  came.  Count 
Alarik  then  wished  to  read  something  for  us  out 
of  his  favorite  author  Shakspeare,  and  we  were 
all  glad  of  it,  particularly  Countess  Augusta, 
who  generally  in  all  things  had  a  remarkable 
aimilanty  of  taste  witii  bim. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TBK  OAK  AND  THK   VINC 

CovHT  Alarik  was  particularly  happy  that 
eTMiia^    Adelaide  sal  besida  him;  h«  read 


Macbeth  aloud,  and  enjoyed  the  impressioft  it 
made  on  her  young  and  easily  excited  mind ;  be 
seemed  tu  feel  her  heart  beat  qoick  at  the  pow- 
erful scenes,  and  stopped  involuntarily  to  sea 
her  shudder  and  gmw  pale  at  the  terrible  words 
with  which  I^dy  Macbeth  spirits  up  her  hus- 
band already  tremblmg  before  the  crime : 


I  dun  do  all  thai  stay  baeoaia  ■  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more  ii  none. 

jMig  MactttA.  What  beaat  waa't  Ouw 

That  mada  yoa  break  tlila  eoterprlaa  to  we  1 
When  yo^  daiK  do  It,  tfaea  T<xi  wema  maa ;  * 

And  tu  be  Hioie  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  tlie  man.    Nor  time,  nor  place. 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both  : 
Ttaay  have  made  iheaiaehrea,  and  that  their  flmea*  Bow^ 
jDoea  unmake  yon.    I  have  (tven  euck ;  and  kuoir 
How  tender  'tia  to  lore  the  babe  that  milliB  nw ;  , 
I  would,  while  It  wai  nnlllni  In  my  Dice, 
Hsvspliickediny  alfipla  ftonl  Ha  beoaleai  pnaa. 
And  daabed  the  bralni  out,  Jiad  I  ao  iwon,  aa  f  «a 
Have  done  to  this. 

— Just  in  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  play,  a 
carriage  stopped  at  our  door,  and  the  entrance 
even  of  the  bloody  I>ady  Macbeth  herself,  I  think, 
at  this  moment  woald  have  frightened  me  less 
than  that  of  the  Baroness.  She  came  now,  and 
required  that  all  the  children,  but  particularly 
Adelaide,  should  accompany  her  to  see  Mr. 
Trade's  apes;  and  she  now  described  their 
tricks  and  frolics  in  such  a  lively  and  amusing 
manner,  that  Adelaide  laughed  heartily,  and 
said,  "We  must  see  these  ridiculous  animals. 
The  exhibition  does  not  last  very  long,  does  itt" 

"  An  hour  at  the  most,"  said  the  Baroness^ 
"  and  afterward  I  will  bring  you  ali  home  again." 

"v^.'we  must  see  them!"  exclaimed  Ade- 
laide, without  taking  notice  of  Count  Alarik's 
dark  countenance.  The  President  gave  his 
consent.  The  children  were  transported  with 
joy ;  even  Edla  was  curioos ;  tbey  all  went  to 
dress ;  Countess  Augusta  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders, and  unwillingly  followed  her  father,  who 
begged  her  to  come  into  his  room  to  look 
through  some  papers  regarding  her  affairs.  The 
young  ladies  soon  returned  dressed  for  the  ex- 
hibition. Adelaide  went  to  her  betrothed,  and 
said,  "Do  not  be  angry.  I  will  soon  be  back 
again !"  She  kissed  him  hurriedly,  and  flew  off. 
I  was  left  alone  with  the  Count.  He  looked 
after  Adelaide  with  an  expression  of  mingled 
tenderness,  displeasure,  and  anxiety.  He  cross- 
ed his  arms,  and.leaning  back  on  the  sofa,  ex- 
claimed with  bitterness,  and,  as  it  were  to  him- 
self: "Giddy,  giddy!" 

"Youth,  youth!"  answered  I,  excasingly,  t» 
his  reproach. 

"  Youth,"  resnmed  Count  Alarik,  "  need  not 
be  giddy.  One  can  be  gay  without  ceaselessly 
seeking  after  amusement.  Though  young,  one 
can  even  love  nobler  pleasures,  and  have  en- 
joyment for  other  than  childish  sports  and  emp- 
ty diversions.  To  give  oneself  blindly  up  to 
these  is  not  to  use  one's  youth,  It  is  to  waste  it ; 
it  is  to  make  oneself  incapable  of  the  noblest 
duties  of  life,  of  its  highest  enjoyments ;  inca- 
pable of  growing  old  with  calmness  and  dignity." 

"  Not  always,"  answered  I ;  "  it  is  a  real  ne- 
cessity for  certain  dispositions  to  let  the  warmth 
of  their  youthful  temperament  have  its  way.  I 
know  those  who,  from  having  been  almost  wild 
in  the  years  of  their  youth,  bave  afterward  be- 
come as  prudent  and  estimable  as  tbey  were 
amiable." 

•<  I  also  know  people,"  answered  the  Coontr 
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••  who,  ftom  thair  wiM  yoatb,  have  ewe  ever  to 
deslructioo  in  ibeir  riper  yean,  and  tuok  to  lb« 
lowest  degree  of  contempt  before  they  tmd  reaob- 
ed  old  age." 

'■  I  win  tell  yott  why,"  said  I,  joking. 
'   "And  why!" 

"  Because  they  had  no  Coont  Alarik  for  their 
lover  and  their  husband."  Without  paying 
niuch  aiteDtJon  to  my  civility,  he  continued, 
with  rising  emotion : 

"And  if  she  made  bin  unhappy,  instead  of 
becoduog  better  by  him  ;  if  the  charming  but 
tboughtien  woman  did  not  find  him  su&ient 
for  ber  Uvely  and  unsteady  mind ;  if  she  took  a 
dislike  to  a  severe  mentor,  and  flew  from  him 
to  flattering  toys,  and  left  him  alone  with  his 
wisdom  and  his  virtue ;  or  if  she  reodered-bim 
aa  weak  as  herself;  if  fisw  to  lose  her  love 
made  him  beoome  a  partaker  and  an  instigator 
of  her  follies;  if  she  seduced  him  to  gradually 
forget  himself,  his  duties  toward  th^  eomriHiDi- 
ty ;  if  she  degraded  him  till  be  was  forced  to 
despise  himself,  and  then,  as.  a  deserved  reward 
for  bis  weakneas,  pitied  and  despised  him  I" 
Bere  Count  Alarik  ruse  hastily,  and  took  some 
paeas  lip  and  down  the  room.  AAer  a  mo- 
ment's sileaoe  he  continued : 

"  I  bad  a  brother— ^an  only  brother ;  he  loved 
a  yonng  aad  beaaliful  gitt,  aaother  Adelaide—" 

"Aauther  AdeUidol"  interrupted  I.incredu- 
hmaiy* 

"Yes!  ab» was  m  ktrety  and  tbooghtless  as 
she  is.  In  the  three  years  of  their  jnaniwk 
through  vanity  •■>d  love  of  diisip»Hi»n>  eh&^d 
reduced  him  to  the  wrelQb  I  have  jtist  deaoribed. 
Then  she  abandoned  him,  and  be  shot  himself 
through  the  head." 

"If  she  resembled  Addaide,  it  most  have 
b<>«a  bis  own  fault  that  they  did  not  become 
happy,"  said  I  with  firmness;  adding,  "Ada 
laide  is  an  aogd  of  goodness ;  in  the  end  she 
will  allow  berMlf  to  te  led  by  him  she  esteems 
and  loves ;  but  he  should  ao(  in  all  things  seek 
to  repress  the  ebuUitioos  of  her  lively  temper. 
Let  bier  eomelimes  leave  you  for  lighter  pleas- 
ures, and  sbe  wiU  ret4ira  to  yon  with  redoubled 
love.  Be  tender;  be  sometimes  forbearing 
with  her,  and  you  will  be  able  to  lead  her  as  you 
please." 

"  A  being  so  beautiful,  so  flighty,  so  anzkNis 
to  please,  is  difficult  to  lead,  even  with  both 
tenderness  and  seriousness.  Could  Adelaide 
only  think—" 

"  That  sbe  oaa !"  said  I ;  "  she  makea  no 
speeches,  she  does  not  moraliset  but  does  she 
not  oiten  during  coaversation  throw  out  words 
so  strikJBg.  so  full  ol  feeling  and  tbooght,  words 
which  give  instant  light  to  the  queatioa  on 
which  others  have  been  groping." 

"  Yea,  sbe  .has  gleams  of  real  genins,  bat  this 
is  precisely  the  most  dangerous  of  her  gifts ; 
sitcb  flashes  qf  genius  in  a  won^n  likO'  Adelaide- 
more  often  serve  to  dazaie  than  to  direct.  II 
Adelaide  eotild  think  of  Ufe ;  if  sb»  eoald  see 
its  importance— its  deep  and  heavenly  truths^ 
nay.  if  sbe  could  only  form  a  principiia  and  act 
npoa  it :  if  I  oaiy  saw  the  possibility  ef  her  do- 
*  ing  so  with  time.  I  would  be  more  tranquil.' 
But  Ibis  lies  altogether  out  of  Adelaide's  char< 
acler  and  disposition.  She  is  not  capable  of  an 
argument,  she  fdhiwt  thn  inspirations  of  every 
moment ;  abe  has  no  stability  in  herself.    She 
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is  weak ;  abe  is  more,  die  ia  feeble;  ber  deafaw 
to  satisfy  all,  and  still  more  a  eertain  levity  in 
her,  make  her  a  shutUeooitk  for  every  oae'a. 
pleasure,  now  good  aad  now  evil.  Goodness  m- 
heaveqly,  but  levity  and  weakness  are  not  good- 


I  was  oflbnded.  **  It  must  he  veiy  pleaaant," 
I  said,  "to  paint  a  Medusa's  head,  and  pat  it 
upon  one's  mistress's  shoidders — a  very  servic» 
of  love,  which  deserves  thanks.  My  beautiful, 
sweet  Adelaide !  He  who  not  long  ago  called 
yoa  his  life's  flower,  to-day  sees  in  you  but  a 
week  and  pttiful  creature  I" 

Coant  AUrik  smiled,  as  if  conseioas  of  both 
hw  own  and  my  exaggeration,  bat  said  again, 
with  a  sorrowful  seriousness, 

"  Have  yon  not  beard  fair  bat  rootleea  flow- 
ers spoken  of,  which  lie  on  the  saiftne  of  th» 
waters,  and  drive  a  sport  for  every  wave — " 

"  Count,  yoa  are  positivdy  aajust  towards 
Adelaide!"  I  exclannad,  with  energy.  "Yoor 
do  not  yet  know  ber  in  reaUly^  Sbe  oan  bav* 
her  own  porpose,  and  can  when  she  please* 
make  it  efieotually  observed.  A  proof  of  it, 
which  I  will  produce,  wiU  probAly  seem  tneiyt 
nifiennttoyon;  bat  for  me  it  is  atberwise.  Sh»< 
can.  for  instance,  make  heraelf  better  obeyed 
by  the  servants  in  this  bonse  than  the  Preaidenft' 
hinaelf,  and  is  almost  as  moeb  feand  as  sbe  i*' 
loved  by  them." 

"  Is.it  sol"  aaked  Covnt^ Alarik,  with singa- 
lar  satisfaction.'  % 

"  Yes ;  for  weak  as  she  is,  bW  ean  sodd,  an* 
is  never  more: loveataie  than  then;  them  is. at 
the  name  time  a  aerioasDeaa  and  prapriely  in 
her  words,  whidi  always  striken  the  mindf  of! 
the  person  who  has  been  to  blame,  if  he  be  not' 
altogether  ineorrigibla  And  what  do  yoa  wiahf 
Count,  to  make  of  Adelaide !  Is  she  not  the 
loveliest  cieatare'in  nature '1  Is  sbe  not  good^ 
ness  iufeU;  loveitsali;  thetife  and  joy  of  every 
place  wheresbe  is  t  Does  she  not  seem  to  be 
bom  in  this  world  to  sweeten  and  reoncile  oUT 
And  ber  beauty  and  ber  talents  seem  only  val- 
ued by  her  for  the  pleasare  they  give  to  otheia. 
Do  you  know.  Count,  that  I  have  seen  ber  in  a 
poor,  aitk  giri's  barnble  room-^Ms  girl  loved 
music  even  to  passion — sing  with  the  same 
pains  and  perfeotioa,  as  in  the  winter  at  the 
most  brilliant  festivities -where  the  royal  family 
had  been  present.  This  kind  of  desire  to 
please,  is,  I  think,  very  pardonabla."  I  bad 
spoken  with  earnestness  and  warmth,  for  I  found 
him  80  nojost  towards  Adelaida. 

•'Yes,'?  said  he,  finally,  softened,  "she  i» 
good,  and  goodness:  is  a  beaittiflil  qoality— 
but—" 

I  intemipted  him,  and,  pointing  to  a  page  of 
WiUtelm  Meister  Lehre^ret  wbieh  lay  open 
on  the  table,  read  aloud  the  following  sentenee  i 

"  Hamsnity  is  eompoeed  merely  of  individu- 
als, the  world  of  individual  powera  united. 
Eveiy  single  dispesilion  is  of  importanoe,  and 
must  be  developed,  noLin  one  bat  in  many.  If 
one  promotes  the  beantifbt,  another  tiie  nssfnl, 
these  two  united  make  a  rational  being." 

I  now  ooMmued  fur  myself:  "WbyshoaMwe 
reqidre  of  the  vine  that  it  sboaU  etand  firm  snd 
bid  defiance  to  the  stems  like  the  oak  1  Let 
us  give  to  the  vine  the  oak  for  support,  and  she, 
winding  heraetf  raond  the  fitm.  stem,  making 
but  one  with  it,  shall  resist  the  storms,  and 
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tiring  forth  the  fairest  fruit.  Oh,  how  many 
highly-gifted  beings,  how  many  Adelaides, 
«roukl  have  been  saved  from  the  world's  tempt- 
ation, if  they  had  early  received  a  ooble  and 
firm  sugport !" 

"  But  if  the  Bopport  should  fall  t  If  after 
Adelaide  had  become  my  wife,  I  should  die,  or 
be  forced  to  leave  her  for  a  length  of  time  1" 

"  The  vine  has  a  support  besides  the  oak," 
said  I. 

"And  that  is  1" 

"The  sun,  which^can  develope  the  life  of  the 
plant,  even  had  it  already  sunk  to  the  earth." 

"Let  us  leave  comparisons;  they  express 
only  half  a  thought,"  said  he;  "What  do  yoa 
mean  1" 

"  Adelaide  is  religious,"  returned  I. 

"  Adelaide  is  only  seventeen,"  said  he. 

"  What  mean  yon  by  that  V  I  inquired. 

"That  religious  feelings  belong  lo  her  years, 
and  that  the  warm  blo^  of  youth  swells  the 
heart  for  that  heaven  which  religions  instruction 
has  just  disclosed  to  her.  But  let  this  swell  lay 
itself— or  let  the  enjoyments  of  the  world  and 
the  senses  put  it  to  the  test,  and  we  shall  soon 
see  how  heaven  would  be  forgotten  for  earthly 
enjoyments,  huw  empty  and  poor  that  life  will 
be  which  has  not  grounded  itself  in  the  pow- 
erful element  of  extensive  and  well-ordered 
thought." 

I  was  painfully  exjcited.  "  Should  we  then," 
aaid  I,  "  refuse  to  Mieve  on  virtue  which  is  not 
grounded  on  deeply  considered  principles,  on 
philosophic  views  oflife  and  things !  Oh,  Count 
Alarik !  then  we  must  despair  of  two-thirds  of 
the  world,  especially  of  the  female  sex !  No ! 
let  me  believe,  and  you  yourself  must  bare  ex- 
perienced it,  that  a  good  person  has  in  his  feel- 
iags,  once  directed  and  enlightened  by  the 
truths  of  our  religion,  an  unfailing  guide.  The 
unlearned  and  pious  woman  can  be  conducted 
to  holy  heaven  by  her  genius,  as  aeeurely  as  the 
greatest  pbiloeopher  by  his." 

■*  It  is  not  learning,  I  require,"  aaid  Count 
Alarik,  "  it  is  sound  sense." 

"  It  is  not  sound  sense  which  Adelaide  is  In 
want  of,"  said  I ;  "it  is  a  few  more  yean,  but 
they  will  come." 

Count  Alarik  shook  his  head :  "  Giddy,  gid- 
dy !"  said  he  again.  I  had  now  become  a  little 
tked  of  this  theme: 

"Yes!"  said  I,  si^ng,  "  certainly  Adelaide 
is  very  giddy !" 

He  looked  at  me.  "  Bat  she  is  good,"  said 
he,  "good  as  an  angel;  with  tenderness  and 
seriousness  she  can  be  taught  to  acquire  what 
she  is  now  in  want  of" 

"Yes,  she  is  certainly  good,"  said  I,  "but 
you  are  right — certainly  she  is  very  weak— 
Tery  feeble  of  purpose  !" 

"She  is  so  young  jet.  Her  soul  can  be 
strengthened." 

**  That  is  qu  ite  out  of  her  nature.  Ood  knows 
she  is  made  to  serve  as  a  shnttlecoek  at  every 
one's  pleasure.  She  lis  a  rootless  flower,  dri- 
ving at  the  mercy  of  every  current." 

"  She  shall  take  root  in  my  breast !"  said 

Count  Alarik,  with  warm  conviction.    "  I  shall 

aupport  her;  I  shall  love  her,  and  keep  her 

linn!" 

"  Ayl  of  that  she  will  soon  weaiy.    She  is 


not  of  a  hnmor  to  like,  a  moralising  mentor. 
She  will  soon  leave  you  alone  with  your  wis- 
dom— " 

"That    cannot    be,"   exclaimed    he  with 

warmth,  and   reddening,  "  you  mistake " 

but  speedily  recollecting  himself  and  looking  at 
me,  who  could  now  no  longer  restrain  my  tears, 
he  took  my  hand  kindly,  pressed  it,  and  contin- 
ued: 

"  I  see  that  you  will  be  revenged,  and  you  are 
right  in  loving  her.  Love  her,  love  her  much," 
he  continued,  with  warmth  and  emotion,  "it 
may  be  required.  I  am  too  severe.  Frighten- 
ed by  my  brother's  fate,  I  have  become  doubtful 
and  suspicious,  perhaps  too  grave  for  such  a 
being  as  Adelaide.  She  does  not  love  what  is 
serious " 

"  Yes  I"  said  I,  "  ahe  shows  it ;  she  is  very 
unwillingly  with  you,  she  even  avoids  yon !" 

He  smiled,  but  became  immediately  grave 
again,  and  jtaid :  "  Why  did  she  go  away  just 
now,  now  when  I  wished  to  pass  the  evening 
with  her,  and  share  with  her  my  favorite  amuse- 
ment— and  leave  it  for  the  sake  of  some  mon- 
keys ! " 

"  That  story,"  said  I,  casting  a  glance  upon 
Macbeth,  "  is  too  serious  for  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen, and  besides,  the  exhibition  of  apes  is 
something  quite  new  for  Adelaide.  Well !  but 
have  you  not  remarked  how  much  more  atten- 
tion Adelaide  has  given  to  matters  of  a  higher 
interest  of  late,  especially  when  you  speak  of 
themt" 

"  I  have  not  remarked  it,"  said  Count  Alarik, 
evidently  pleased,  nevertheless,  at  my  greater 
perspicacity. 

"  I  love  her  deeply,"  continued  he,  with  strong 
emotion,  "yes,  even  to  idolatry,  in  spite  of  aU 
her  faults.  But  it  is  this  very  feeling  which 
frightens  me.  The  fear  of  not  being  enough  for 
Adelaide,  nay,  of  perhaps  not  being  the  right 
husband  for  her ;  the  fear  that  she  should  gain 
too  great  an  inBuence  over  me  and  misuse  it, 
makes  me  often  think — that  it  were  best — "  he 
hesitated,  and  added  almost  inaudibly,  "  that  I 
should  part  from  her  before  it  is  too  late." 

"  Part  from  Adelaide !"  cried  I ;  "  O  how  far 
from  tender  a  man's  love  can  be !  bow  egotisti- 
cal are  these  philosophers !" 

"I  could  die  for  her,"  said  Count  Alarik, 
"  but  not  live  to  see  her  miserable  through  me, 
or  me  despised  through  her." 

We  now  heard  some  one  singing  st  the  dis- 
tance of  two  rooms.  It  was  Adelaide's  clear, 
young  voice.  She  came  in  dancing,  bright  as  a 
Miiy  sun,  but  started  at  the  sight  of  Count  Alarik, 
who  Mrith  his  arms  crossed  upon  the  table,  sate 
immovable,  and  fixed  on  her  a  severe  and  sharp 
glance. 

She  nevertheless  approached  him,  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  looked  in  his  eyes 
with  an  enchanting  expression  of  tenderness 
and  disquiet.  He  opened  his  arms  to  her ;  she 
wound  her  white  arms  round  his  neck,  and  laid 
with  a  childish  grace  her  cheek  against  his. 

"The  oak  and  the  vine!"  thought  I,  gladly. 
I  felt  myself  superfluous,  and  made  myself— 
what  it  is  always  beautiful  to  be  able  to  do  in 
such  circumstances — invisible. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OM  THB  BDOGATIOIC  Or   WOHCM. 

Vnt  iKuhill  Ir  w  repobUk 

Var  Pabiik  Ir  toiletton. 

Btif  vid  din  iMgfOn,  dinft  band. 

Stick  af  ditt  nnostor  efter  roun, 

Och  tro  mitt  bam,  stt  folk  och  land 

Mad  Gada  hjatp  Myrai  oaa  Rlnitaa.— Fan  Lmrsinc. 
It  cAao  itrikea  aia,  with  rpipaet  la  tbaag  wondarfal 
aoalaa  with  which  the  ihiill-fiah  defaadi  kimialf,  and  kaapa 
hiniMlf  oadialnrbnl  by  the  light  or  tha  infliianee  of  the  ale- 
Beou,  that  without  them  an  end  might  poHiblj  be  pnt  to 
"<•  caoaeleae  feara  for  hii  life,  and  aa  entrance  opened  to  a 
liebar  and  mm  aztaanTa  oiiataaca.— gafraet  rf  ■  Lttttr 
JnmB n. 

At  Edla'8  request,  I  had  prevailed  with  the 
i>Tesideiit  to  agree  to  her  ramaining  at  home 
-when  we  went  to  balls  and  into  company.  But 
be  became  speedily  displeased  with  this,  and  I 
-was  obliged  to  listen  to  many  and  long  discour- 
ses regarding  the  late  Frederica  and  her  princi- 
ples ;  that  ynung  girls  should  neyer  distinguish 
themselves  by  anythinj  uncommon  ;  that  soci- 
ety had  its  claims  upon  people ;  people  their 
duties  toward  society  ;  that  women  should  be 
«arly  accustomed  to  submit  themselves  to  a 
certain  restraint,  for  on  their  power  willingly  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  wishes  of  others 
depended  their  happiness  m  life.  The  best  way. 
said  the  President,  of  making  people  unsociable 
and  misanthropic,  is  to  let  them  shut  themselves 
up,  and  !<()  on.  I  had  long  thought  that  the  late 
Presidentska  was  really  wearisome  with  «II  her 
wisdom,  and  I  became  quite  sick  as  soon  as  I 
•aw  thai  the  President  was  going  to  bring  her 
forward  ;  and  as  I  could  not  in  person  set  my- 
self up  against  her  worshipful  shadow,  I  sought 
«ut  myself  some  authority  which  I  set  up  against 
her  before  the  President.  I  found  one  also; 
for,  by  the  best  luck  in  the  world,  I  had  a  brolh- 
«r-in-law  of  the  name  of  Stapplander,  the  Bur- 
gomaster in  Westervik,  who  had  been  a  college 
friend  of  the  President,  and  who  was  much  es- 
teemed by  him  for  bis  good  head  and  acquire- 
ments. Now,  when  the  President  came  for- 
ward with  the  late  Frederica,  I  took  up  the  late 
Stapplander;  and  not  a  little sui prised  was  the 
President— and  ool  a  little  astonished  would 
the  good  man  himself  have  been,  could  he  have 
come  again  and  listened-^-at  the  thoughts  and 
speeches  on  the  education  of  young  women 
which  he  received  in  a  present  from  me.  In 
tlie  mean  time,  this  method  bad  very  good 
^flect  Nevertheless,  the  President  often  said, 
when  Edla  bad  not  accompahied  us  to  some 
•upper— 

"I  do  not  know  what  the  meaning  of  this  can 
•be.  Neither  does  she  draw  or  play  more  ;  she 
Is  hardly  to  be  seen  except  at  meal  hours, 
what  does  she  mean  to  do  I" 

I  avoided  for  some  time  a  direct  answer  to 
this  question,  for  I  feared  that  the  President 
•was  yet  unprepared  to  reason  on  her  occupa- 
tions. One  fine  day  be  went  himself  into  her 
room,  and  surprised  her  in  the  midst  of  her  pa- 
lters and  books.  Quite  pale  and  serious  he 
came  dewn  to  me,  seated  himself  just  opposite 
to  me,  and  began  with  solemn  gravity— 

•'  I  bad  thought  that  that  person  whom  I  bad 
taken  into  my  house  to  attend  to  my  daughter's 
education— tliat  person  to  whom  I  had  intrust- 
«d  the  important  duty  of  supplying  the  place  of 
my  late  wife  to  her  children— 1  had  thought  that 
•he  would  make  to  benelf  •  law  of  oonseiea- 


tiously  following  those  principles  which  I  hav« 
made  it  a  duly  not  to  leave  her  in  ignorance  of." 
"  Heaven  knows  !"  thought  I. 
"I  had  thought,"  continued  the  President^ 
"  that  my  entire  confidence  would  have  beea 
responded  to.  I  had  not  expected  to  have  had 
the  sorrow  of  seeing  my  daughters  encouraged 
to  set  themselves  op  contrary  to  my  express 
will,  my  taste,  and  my  pleasure  ;  that  instead 
of  housewifery  and  amiable  women,  to  have  the 
sorrow  of  seeing  in  my  house  most  learned,  pe- 
dantic, and  ink-finjfered — " 

I  was  on  the  point  of  laughing;  but,  instead, 
became  nnezpectedly  moved,  and  answered 
with  tears  in  my  eyes — 

"  What  I  am  certain  of  is,  that  the  President 
desires  his  daughters'  happiness." 

"  And  therefore,"  answered  he,  "  that  they 
should  remain  in  their  own  sphere — that  thej 
should  follow  their  destination." 
"  And  what  is  a  woman's  destination  !" 
"  To  become  a  wife  and  a  mother." 
"  Should  then  all  those  who  do  not  marry— 
whom  Nature  has  treated  as  step-children— all 
who,  for  the  sake  of  noble  duties,  or  by  inclina- 
tion, or  for  any  reason  whatever,  grow  old  un* 
married — should  even  I,  as  unmarried,  with  all 
these,  have  mistaken  my  destination — should 
our  life  be  aimless  1" 

The  President  was  silent  a  moment ;  but  said 
ailerward,  smiling,  and  with  a  slight  inclina* 
lion  of  the  head,  that  I  was  yet  young,  and 
would  probably  yet  altar  my  situation  in  life. 

"  Probably  not,"  answered  I,  ■*  for  I  am  poor, 
and  not  handsome." 

The  President  was  so  good  as  to  make  an 
acquiescing  sign  to  this  last,  but  I  continued  : 
_  "  And  even  if  I  should  yet  marry,  my  ques- 
tion would  yet  remain  the  same  regarding  the 
millions  of  women  who  do  not  marry.  Have 
they  mistaken  their  destination!  are  they  use- 
less in  the  world  1" 
As  the  President  did  not  answer,  I  continued: 
"  If  we  are  to  grant  to  woman  a  separate 
sphere  of  activity  in  life,  different  from  that  of 
man,  may  we  not  generally  assign  to  it  the  soft 
ening,  living,  and  arranging  power,  which  oi: 
Maker  seems  principally  to  have  made  innate 
in  woman  ?  A  woman's  activity  as  a  wife  and 
a  mother  is  only  one  means,  perhaps  the  no- 
hlest,in which thisactivitycan  beem^oy^.  But 
innumerable  chasms  are  yet  found  in  life  for  th's 
power  to  fill  Many  such  we  already  see  filled 
by  womanly  activitv,  and  made  blesfed— many 
such  yet  remain.  Woman  is  not  yet  all  fur  lh» 
community  that  she  could  become— and  she  i« 
not  yet  so  free  and  happy  as  she  might  be." 

"There  now  have  we  the  old  song  of  the 
rights  of  women  again,"  said  the  President. 
"But  if  even  I  should  grant  that  Mamselle 
Ronnquist  is  not  altogether  wrong ;  if  I  grant 
that  a  woman  can  even  without  marriage  make 
herself  useful  and  happy,  I  cannot  notwithstand- 
ing see  how,  except  by  an  activity  suited  to  her 
powers.  That  then  she  will  always  be  in  do- 
mestic life,  as  a  friend,  as  an  instructress,  as  a 
guardian  of  the  domestic  affairs,  and  so  on.  But 
tell  me,  my  best  Mamselle,  how  shall  Plato, 
how  shall  the  study  of  philosophy  and  dialectics 
help  a  woman  to  become  more  useful  and  more 
happy  in  the  world  I  What  in  heaven's  name 
is  •  young  girl  to  do  with  Flatol" 
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"  To  learn  from  bim  to  tbink  cfearly.  and  con- 
aeqaently  to  team  from  him  to  look  into  herself 
and  the  world  tbat  surruunds  her." 

"  And  whither  shall  this  abstract  thinking 
conduct  her  1  To  become  useless  for  our  every- 
day life's  duties  and  comfort ;  to  become  pe- 
dantic, disputatious,  and  insupportable.  What 
joy  shall  this  study  bring  with  it  for  herself,  or 
for  others  ?" 

"  The  greatest,  (be  most  enduring  that  a  ho- 
man  being  can  enjoy — to  clearly  understand  her- 
self and  the  world,  to  find  her  place  in  it,  and 
that  activity  which  is  adapted  to  her  disposition. 
The  consequence  will  be  the  enjoyment  of  her- 
self and'  her  life,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  make 
her  powers  available  to  others.  Happiness  it- 
self is  nothing  else  than  an  activity  suited  to 
onr  wants." 

••  What  shall  Edla  do  with  Plato  1"  asked  the 
President  impatiently. 

"  Through  his  help  develope  her  eminent  gifts 
of  understanding,"  answered  I,  '-and  find  in 
her  thoughts  a  full  compensation  for  what  for- 
tune has  denied  her  of  the  tenderer  enjoyments 
of  feelings  and  sympathy.  Edla  is  plain,  un- 
eommonly  plain,  and  of  a  silent  and  reserved 
nature ;  she  will  not  easily  become  loved.  Fate 
denied  her  the  soft  dove-like  enjoyments  of 
earth — well,  then  !  like  the  bird  of  paradise  she 
shall  raise  herself  above  it." 

The  President  looked  out  of  the  window.  I 
saw  that  he  was  touched.  After  a  pause  he 
said : 

*'  Are  there  not  other,  and  more  asuai  meth- 
ods of  compensation  to  be  found,  than  philo- 
sophic studies!  Arc  not  accomplishments, 
womanly  industry,  society,  and,  above  all,  the 
enjoyments  which  religion  and  active  benefi- 
cence give ;  are  not  these  more  efficient  meansi " 

"  For  many  pouple,  yes !  not  for  Edla.  Were 
•he  lovely  and  charming,  I  would  nevertheless 
counsel  her  to  that  path  which  her  determined 
disposition  shows  to  be  the  right  one  for  her. 
Edla  has  a  strong  and  penetrating,  a  truly  man- 
ly mind !" 

>■  Yes,  yes !"  said  the  President  si^ng, "  that 
ahe  has  from  her  father !" 

(The  President  did  not  dislike  this  so  much.) 

"  Edla,"  I  contmued,  "  has  no  turn  for  ac- 
eomplishments,  and  no  taste  for  them.  She 
makes  no  progress  either  in  musid  or  drawing. 
Besides,  for  accomplishments  really  to  suffice 
for  a  person's  life,  it  is  requisite  that  from  be- 
ing an  amateur  he  should  rise  to  be  an  artist. 
Fur  woman's  work  Edla  has  neither  ambition 
nor  inclination " 

"And  because  she  has  no  inclination  to  do 
anythmg,"  interrupted  the  President,  "  she 
should  perhaps  be  left  at  peace  to  be  idle ! 
Mamselle  KAnnquist,  I  cannot  agree  with  these 
ideas.  Quite  differently  thought  the  late  Fred- 
erica.  She  considered  that  education  should, 
with  or  against  the  child's  will,  develope  all  the 
powers  which  lie  in  the  mind,  as  by  complete 
practice  in  gymnastics  we  develope  the  powers 
of  the  limbs.  The  child  from  want  of  reason 
may  strive  against  these,  but  in  riper  years  will 
find  that  through  these  al<ine  he  is  become  a 
felly  developed  human  creature." 

"  The  child,  but  not  the  young  person,  should 
be  forced  The  late  Stapplander  said,  that  the 
dispositions  lie  slumbering  in  a  chikl,  and  must 


by  a  general  exercise  be  awakened,  in  oidor 
that  the  man  himself  may  become  conscioua  of 
them.  But  one  soon  perceives  one  dispositioit 
stand  out  beyond  the  others,  and  the  further 
the  person  advances  in  development  the  roor» 
he  ought  to  cultivate  this  particular  disposition, 
provided  it  is  a  good  one,  even  though  setting 
aside— seldom  entirely  neglecting — ^e  rest  of 
his  talents  or  capabilities.  The  late  Stapplaod- 
er  said,  that  without  this  a  man  all  his  life  lontr 
ran  the  danger  of  being  an  invalid,  a  formless 
being,  who  had  never  learned  to  understand, 
iiimwlf  Edla  will  not  abandon  herself  to  idle- 
ness ;  on  the  contrary,  she  will  labor  more  thB» 
ever,  bat  in  a  fixed  direction ;  she  will  not  frit- 
ter away  her  strength  in  a  miiltifarions  activity, 
but  she  will  collect  it  for  a  given  object." 

"  Stapplander,"  said  the'  President,  thought- 
fully ;  *>  Stapplander  then  thought  that  every 
human  being  had  his  own  fixed  and  inborn  di»- 
positiun  1" 

"  Yes ;  but  he  thought  that  this  dispositioit' 
displayed  itself  in  man  often  late,  often  not  at 
all  clearly  during  the  whole  of  life.  The  causes- 
might  be  various,  but  they  most  frequently  lay 
In  the  rather  narrowing  and  repressing,  insteact 
of  enfranchising,  power  of  education.  This  ap- 
plied especially  to  the  education  of  women. 
Mean'vhile  this  oncertainty  has  not  happened 
with  Edla ;  her  natural  disposition  is  as  deter- 
mined by  an  interior  necessity  as  her  life  int 
some  respects  seems  to  be  by  an  exterior  one. 
Edla  will  first  experience  the  influence  and  ths 
enjoyment  of  religion  when  she  reflects  on  an^ 
can  clearly  understand  that  which  others  need 
only  to  comprehend  by  their  feelings.  And 
society !  how  could  Edla  have  pleasure  in  soci- 
ety, when  her  appearance,  but  still  more  her 
temper,  repulses  every  one  from  herl  One  oao- 
no  more  give  oneself  an  easy  and  comfortable 
turn  for  society  than  one  can  give  oneself  beau- 
ty. But  let  Edla  develope  her  high  gifts  of 
mind,  let  her  become  more  at  home  with  tha 
world  and  its  arrangements,  and  then  she  wilt 
receive  pleasure  from  society,  though  it  may  be 
not  in  the  ordinary  manner.  She  will  there  find 
a  nnmlier  of  subjects  for  reflection,  she  will  find 
many  men  who  feel  themselves  happy  in  carry- 
ing on  an  erudite  conversation,  and  she  wilt 
then  from  a  noble  position  extract  that  enjoy- 
ment from  social  intercourse  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  of  life.  I  am  certain  that 
even  the  President  will  then  have  great  joy  in: 
his  daughter." 

"  Even  granted,"  said  the  President,  *'  that 
in  town  she  can  have  some  enjoyment  of  her 
learning,  what  is  she  to  do  with  it  in  the  coun- 
try, on  a  solitary  and  distant  estate,  where  F 
propose  to  settle  myself  hereafter  1" 

"  Precisely  in  he  country  will  Edla  have  the- 
greatest  enjoyment  of  her  acquirements ;  she- 
has  a  great  taste  for  natural  history,  and  it. 
seems  to  be  before  all  others  a  suitable  study 
for  a  woman.  The  late  Stapplander  said  thus  - 
'  With  that  fine  tact  which  is  peculiar  to  wom- 
an, with  her  instinct,  clear  even  to  divination, 
what  incalculable  good  might  she  not  do  through 
a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  organizatioa. 
of  nature,  and  in  the  application  of  its  produc- 
tions V  And  beside  the  enjoyment  of  being  ad- 
mitted into  nature's  mysteries,  she  might  even 
by  these  means  acquire  tbat  which  an  active 
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feeneficenee  oonfera.  The  woman  learned  in 
die  Boience  of  nature  might  easily  become  her 
countrymen's  good  genius." 

*'  Yea  !  and  their  doctor,  qnack,  etc.,  etc. ; 
tbe  ruin  of  the  one,  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
Others.  Ah !  my  best  Mamselle  Ronnquist,  one 
nay  say  what  one  pleases  for  learning,  yet — 
'What  ia  the  end  of  these  our  learned  ladies! 
Do  they  not  figure  wherever  they  come  as  abor- 
^e  productions,  as  insupportable  as  they  are 
lidicolous  V 

"  In  books,  yes !  as  in  Moliere's '  Femmet  So- 
tanta,'  and  others ;  but  do  we  now  in  onr  days 
ftid  them  so,  except  in  books,  because  they 
have  not  really  possessed  what  exactly  ought 
lo  be  given  to  them,  namely,  fundamental  and 
solid  aoqairements — because  their  natural  dis- 
position had  struggled  in  the  dark,  and  against 
(liffioalties  which  they  had  not  the  power  to 
eoaqner  atone  and  unassisted.   People  have  ta- 
ken the  unsuccessful  for  the  impossible,  seen  in 
the  mistake  a  fault  of  the  direction  itself,  and 
ibrsaken  the  way  on  which  they  themselves 
east  stones ;  and  more  than  once  women  have 
been,  like  tbe  b^ Id  Titans,  driven  from  the  high- 
er regions  they  sought  to  conquer ;  more  than 
once  they  have  been  banished — sometimes  with 
■com,  sometimes  with  polite  admonitions  — 
down  to  the  kitchen  and  the  spinning-wheel ; 
these  periods  of  weakness,  however,  in  the 
strong  are  long  since  past.    How  much  good  a 
Woman  can  work  for  the  oommanity,  when 
with  well-grounded  learning,  and  tbe  perspicu- 
ity of  genius  in  her  thinking,  she  appears  in 
poblio  life,  is  shown  in  oor  days,  among  many 
others,  by  England's  Miss  Martineau.   But  even 
without  advancing  into  public  life,  woman  seems 
in  onr  time  more  than  ever  to  be  called  to  wi- 
ien  her  horixon,  and  to  fortify  her  powers  of 
thinking.    How  many  mothers  are  called  upon 
to  guide  their  son's  education :  how  many  high- 
minded  men  seek  in  their  wives  a  friend  who 
can  understand  their  striving,  and  through  an 
aflfectionate  sympathy  can  enliven  their  activity, 
and  are  enabled  to  participate  in  that  which 
they  feel  for  the  higher  interests  of  man  !" 

The  President  said,  with  a  little  satirical  look, 
"  And  must  one  necessarily  read  Plato  to  un- 
derstand this  1  Is  there  no  way  to  the  light  bat 
tbroo^  Plato  1" 

"  When  the  qoestion,"  I  answered, "  is  to  put 
•  young  person  in  condition  to  regulate  himself, 
his  own  exterior  and  interior  world ;  to  obtain 
a  view  of  their  whole  and  their  parts,  as  well  as 
an  insight  into  their  life  and  connection,  I  cer- 
tainly know  no  better  teaeher  than  the  one  you 
have  just  mentioned ;  that  is  to  say,  for  a 
*  grown-up  person,  who  can  understand  him. 
He  is,  moreover,  a  teacher  who  leads  one  to 
think  for  oneself." 

"  Let  her  not  in  the  meantime,  ray  good  Mam- 
selle, mention  that  she  reads  him ;  or  she  may 
otherwise  make  herself  certain  of  a  rich  harvest 
^'of  ridicule  from  most  people." 

"And  what  does  that  signify,  Herr  President  1 
Let  people  smile :  but  let  her  learn,  and  sooner 
or  lafr  be  made  happy  by  the  approbation  of 
the  wise  and  thoughtful.  But  knowledge  is  not 
useful  alone  because  it  helps  to  acquire  esteem, 
not  even  for  its  active  utility  in  society.  It 
makes  its  possessor  happy  in  himself;  it  turas 
his  narrow  room  into  a  rich  world ;  and  by  his 


solitary  lamp  he  can  bring  the  riches  of  Ood's 
creation,  which  prevail  in  the  life  of  nature  and 
of  spirits,  before  his  admiring  glances.  And 
that  world  which  he  understands,  in  which  he 
lives  by  thought,  will  become  dear  to  him ;  and 
he  shall,  even  though  perhaps  poor  in  gold  and 
human  love,  yet  have  enough,  and  more  thaa 
enough.  The  world  is  full  of  examples,  which 
show  that  life  is  never  so  rich,  'so  dear  to  any, 
as  to  the  thinker.  To  live  innocent  and  happ^ 
on  earth,  Herr  President,  is  already  so  beauti- 
flil— " 

"Only  do  not  torn  Edia  into  a  pedantic  and 
pretending  woman,"  said  the  President ;  "'such 
I  cannot  endure." 

"  Her  pure  womanly  mind,  her  shyness,  and, 
above  all,  her  seriousness  and  piety,  will  keep 
her  from  this.  The  best  means  of  killing  these 
Enemies  of  all  comfort  in  tbe  half-educated 
vM>man,  would  be  to  conduct  her  to  a  more 
grounded  knowledge ;  even  in  this  case,  one 
might  commonly  take  the  core  whence  one  had 
taken  the  malady." 

"  And  if  EdIa  had  a  turn  and  taste  for  feats 
of  war,  perhaps  Mamselle  would  wish  to  make 
a  general  of  her  1  Or  if  she  had  a  decided  love 
for  anatomy,  a  professor  of  anatomy  1  Mam- 
selle probably  belongs  to  tbe  Saint  Simonists ; 
and  Mamselle  desires,  like  them,  to  give  to 
woman,  in  every  part  of  the  community  of  citi- 
-xens,  the  same  privileges  and  the  same  employ- 
ments as  to  the  mani" 

(The  President  always  Mamselled  me  very 
much  when  he  was  displeased  with  me.) 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  answered  If"  for  thence 
would  arise  disorder  and  no  harmony.  Such 
inclinations  as  those  the  President  has  just 
named,  are,  I  think,  to  be  considered  as  real 
misdirections  in  a  woman's  mind,  and  might, 
perhaps,  be  easily  enough  corrected.  They  be- 
sides occur  so  seldom  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
annihilate  what  would  be  for  the  well-being  of 
all,  on  account  of  the  unused  tastes  of  some ; 
and  the  well-being  of  all  depends  on  each  fulfil- 
ling the  part  in  life  assigned  to  them  by  nature 
and  by  God." 

"  And  nevertheless,"  said  the  President, "  you 
ladles  complain,  firom  the  beginning  of  the  worid 
to  the  present  day,  that  your  rights  are  limited 
by  the  despotism  of  man.  And  as  you  yourself 
want  to  make  a  philosopher  of  EdIa,  why  not 
as  wen  a  general  or  a  professor  of  anatomy,  if 
such  was  her  desire!  I  see  not,  by  heaven, 
why  not !" 

"  There  is  a  very  decided  and  great  difflsr- 
ence  between  an  activity — such  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  development  of  life  in  the  world  of 
thought;  which  does  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree snatch  a  woman  from  the  place  her  Maker 
has  assigned  her ;  which  only  makes  her  ex- 
istence and  her  world  clear  to  herself,  and  ren- 
ders her  Interesting  to  others — there  is  a  great 
diflference  between  such  an  activity  and  the 
employment  whose  practice  would  take  her 
from  what  properly  belongs  to  wwnanhoqii — 
her  true  beauty,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  nobler 
use  of  her  life.  What  regards  the  conv>laining 
of  my  sex :  the  President  will  allow  me  to  say, 
that  nothing  has  ever  been  said,  and  repeated 
again  and  again  for  thousands  of  years,  with- 
out possessing  a  sure  foundation.  Woman  has 
I  really  yet  right  to  demand  from  mankind,  and 
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from  general  opinion  an  enlargement  or  her 
splieie  of  usefulness,  and  elements  fur  her  man 
ifold  powers  But  she  shall  not  encroach  on 
the  duties  of  man — that  would  be  the  mutual 
misfortune  of  both  sexes." 

"  Yes,  yes !"  said  the  President,  •'  but  it  is 
just  such  a  misfortune  which  women's  preten 
sions  io  our  days  seem  to  threaten  us  with." 

"  Enlighten  them."  I  said,  "  and  the  danger 
will  pass.  Give  them  what  appertains  to  them, 
and  they  will  no  longer  complain.  It  is  in 
these  days,  when  marriage  is  gradually  becom- 
ing more  rare,  that  it  seems  to  be  more  and 
more  necessary  to  give  women  of  all  classes,  an 
occupation  independent  of  marriage — and  to 
give  her  the  means  of  oiaintaining  herself  io 
•Btisfaction  and  joy." 

"And  why  is  marriage  so  rare.  Mamselle 
Itoapquist  ?  Precisely  oci  account  of  the  exag- 
gerateid  pretensions  of  women.  A  man's  pow- 
ers are  early  taken  up  in  his  duties  as  a  citi- 
sen ;  he  has  his  bread  to  earn,  and  must  aban- 
don agreeable  acquirements  for  serious,  and 
often  wearisome  employments ;  and  when, 
throdgh  his  industry  and  pains,  be  has  succeed- 
ed in  getting  a  firm  footing  in  life,  and  wishes 
to  share  it  with  a  wife,  he  only  finds  fine  and 
elegant  ladies,  who,  baring  had  nothing  else  to 
do  but  to  make  themselves  erudite  and  clever, 
then  find  the  worthy  man  as  much  too  coarse 
as  he  finds  them  too  fine.  Our  women,  Mam- 
•elle  Rfinnquist,  should  have  more  sense.  They 
ahonid  form  their  education  in  reference  to  the 
husband  with  whom  they  have  a  chance  of  be- 
ing united'^hey  should  have  the  sense  to  con- 
fana  themselves  a  little  to  him,  and  we  should 
then  have  more  and  happier  marriages." 

"Over-training  is  not  true  training,"  an- 
awered  I ;  "  the  girl  endowed  with  talents  and 
powers  of  pleasing,  who  considers  a  worthy 
and  well-educated  fellow-citizen^as  coarse  (pro- 
Tided  he  is  really  nut  so),  is  an  overtrained  be- 
ing. Should  not  her  charms  exactly  serve  her 
to  brighten  the  circle  in  which  he  lives  t    He 

S'vesner  protection  and  a  sphere  of  action,  it 
hers  to  give  him  comfort  and  happiness. 
Bat  one  person  need  not  stop  growing  that  an- 
other may  grow  up  to  him.  Right  growth  and 
atrength,  besidee,  do  not  lie  in  development  of 
a  fine  education.  Perhaps  we  may  ascribe  the 
laritj  of  marriage  to  other  causes  than  any 
iUch  disproportion;  perhaps  there  may  be  al- 
ready in  some  parts  of  the  world  more  people 
than  the  world  e»n  fully  sustain  ;  perhaps  wis- 
dom, both  in  man  and  woman,  may  forbid  the 
entering  into  an  engagement  which  might  in- 
crease the  already  diaproportioned  population  ; 
perhaps — ay,  there  would  be  much  to  say  on 
this  score;  but  O  bow  many  unhapiqr  marriages, 
bow  many  more  happy  beings,  would  be  found 
on  earth,  were  a  larger  and  freer  utility  allow- 
Od  to  woman — if  the  different  tastes  which  lie 
in  the  aez  were  seriously  cultivated  and  wisely 
directed.  -  Society  and  domestic  life  would  gain 
by  it ;  so  mkny  giiod  and  noble  powers  would 
not,  as  now,  sink  into  a  death-like  slumber  for 
want  of  nourishment,  or  degenerate  to  desiroy- 
en  uf  peace ;  we  should  not  see  so  many  nulli- 
ties in  this  world,  and  who  suffer  in  the  con- 
aciottsness  of  being  so.  In  truth,  there  are 
momeDts  when  the  woman  of  Luther's  religion 
can  envy  the  Catholic  her  cloistera,  dark  and 


misunderstood  as  those  places  of  refuge  moeUy 
are." 

"  Bah !  bah  !  Sophisms  I  sophisms  !  my  best 
Mamselle !"  said  the  President,  as  tie  rose  and 
stretched  himself  up.  ■'  Well !  do  with  F.dla  a» 
you  please,"  ciintmued  he,  "  and  as  best  please* 
her.  But  what  I  expressly  require  is,  that  no 
learned  ladies  may  be  made  of  the  little  ones  ; 
promise  me  that,  give  me  your  band  on  it, 
Mamselle  Rdnnquist !" 

I  could  promise  it  without  fear,  for  the  little 
ones  were  monstrously  hard  to  teach,  however 
much  quicksilver  fur  other  things  they  might 
have  in  their  composition. 

The  President  went,  but  stopped  at  the  door, 
and  said,  as  he  lookecV  up  at  the  ceiling : 

"  If  Edla  requires  any  tKraks,  or  lessons  of 
any  kind,  let  me  know,  Mamselle  Kdnaquist." 

I  promised  it  thankfully,  and,  joyful  at  Edia'a 
emancipation,  hastened  to  inform  her  of  it.  Oa 
my  way,  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  often  do :  "  How 
much  goodness  is  to  be  found  in  the  world;  how 
many  good  beings  there  are !" 


CHAPTER  XVL 
THa  OBKiva  or  lots. 

Tha  dilftrent  ipherM  of  tiffl  an  not  mechMiically  a 
gtd  in  ■ubonlinate  ordor,  bnt  mthsr  are  inteipul  partf  of 
•aoh  oihor.  And  wImb  a  man  feels  hinaelf  at  home  id  ft 
wooiaa's  haait,  and  ihe  in  hia,  it  ia  Iha  ra-eoho  of  his  aati* 
cipated  heaTou,  to  which  he  listens,  and  the  praaoutiokenfr 
of  a  higher  power  whitth  attaofaes  her  to  htm— the/  are 
anaa  to  awb  other. — B     "W. 

In  the  mean  time  the  spring  came.  With  a 
glance  of  God's  love  the  sun  smiled  over  the 
earth ;  she  felt  it  and  awoke  from  her  sleep, 
and  breathed  forth  her  rourning  prayer  in  the 
silent  but  expressive  laagoage  of  the  perfumed 
flowers. 

I  would  desire  to  knew  what  paaiea  in  thy 
bosom.  O  earth !  why  thy  birds  hhgin  to  slag, 
thy  waves  to  danoe ;  when  thou  dothest  thy- 
self in  a  dress  so  fair,  that  even  during  the 
shades  of  night  the  stars  o[  heaven  and  the 
eyes  of  man  behold  thee  witti  love  ;  when  mill- 
ions of  small,  winged  beings  arise  from  thy 
beds  of  flowers  and  till  the  air  with  the  harato- 
nious  murmur  of  their  light  Ute ;  when  starta 
of  joy  run  through  all  thy  veins ;  when  the 
whole  of  inspired  nature  is  a  look  of  love,  and 
a  hymn  of  joy  ;  I  would  desire  to  know  if  thua 
feelest  the  joy  which  pruceeda  from  thee,  the 
unspeakable  gladneae  which  thou  breatfaest. 
What  I  know  is,  that  thoa  giveei  new  life  to 
the  heart  of  man,  a  more  vivid  eourse  to  bia 
blood ;  that  thou  freest  his  spirit  from  the  op. 
pressing  gray-winter  of  life ;  that,  leaning  on 
nature's  bosom,  be  edn  feel  a  joy  independent 
of  all  others,  a  pure  life-enjoyment — love  to  life. 
Oh,-that  I  could  conduct  eaeh  invalid  in  body 
or  mind,  out  in  the  spring  morning,  lay  him  oa 
the  young  flowers,  let  him  contemplaie  the 
dark,  blue  heaven,  and  all  that  quiet  and  living 
glory  which  the  earth  produces ;  let  hlin  feel 
the  warmth  of  the  sunbeams,  the  lials&mio  coal- 
ness  of  the  breeze,  all  that  sincere  goodneea 
in  the  air  and  in  nature  which  speaks  to  the 
heart  with  the  accent  of  a  friend,  with  a  glanee 
of  God.  Certainly  here  for  a  moment  the  oa- 
furtunate  would  forget  the  ungrateful  one  who 
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has  wonnded  him ;  foiget  the  pains  which  gnaw 
at  Ilia  heart-strings;  remorse  would  here  re- 
pose and  believe  im  pardon,  the  often-deceived 
would  hope  again  ;  certainly  the  son  o(  suffer- 
ing,  yet  before  his  death  would  enjoy  some 
hours  oC  care-free  happiness.  At  his  evening 
be  might  Inok  back  to  that  spring  morning,  and 
a%y :  "  Even  I  have  been  happy  on  earth !" 

It  is  spring  in  the  north,  and  all  the  town- 
dwellers  are  bidden  as  guests  to  the  rural  fes- 
tivity. Veronica  and  l^ellaria  embroider  ^he 
splendid  cloth  which  covers  the  festive  taole, 
the  mid-day  torch  is  lighted,  the  bird  with  its 
melodious  sighs — "  the  wandering  voice," — and 
the  lark  with  its  joyous  song  calls  out  to  the 
rich  woods,  to  the  sunny  field ;  they  sing : 
"  Come,  come !  Glorious  is  life  in  the  coun- 
try !"  And  the  town-gates  open,  and  an  in- 
naraerable  multitude  stream  out  from  the  con- 
fined to  the  free.  Here  we  aee  the  family  cal- 
ecbe  with  papa  and  mamma,  and  little  sons  and 
daughters  placed  among  the  bundles  and  pack- 
et* ;  there  the  more  modest  gig,  with  the  fa- 
ther and  mother,  and  the  little  one  who  sits 
sgneesed  between  them ;  here  the  stately  lan- 
dau with  the  "Maisbal  of  the  Court,"  the 
Countess,  and  the  parroqnet — where  are  they 
all  going  t  To  the  country— rto  the  country  ! 
to  estates,  and  country-huusee,  orangeries,  con- 
servatories, dairies,  distilleries,  eto.,  etc.,  etc. 
Who  can  count  all  the  bobbing  chaises  which 
cany  hnngry  men  ready  for  dinner  out  to  the 
inns  in  the  fields  1  What  healths  there  to  the 
memory  of  Bellman  !* 

Let  us  see  the  foot  passengers  who  wander 
out  of  the  gates  of  Stockholm  to  enjoy  life  in 
the  beautifiU  scenery  around.  Here  we  have  a 
respectable  family  of  artisans,  who  go  to  spread 
their  cloth  on  the  green  plots  of  the  Djurgar- 
den  ;t  here  a  couple  of  lovers  who  go  to  pick 
forget-me-not,  and  to  write  their  names  on  the 
leg  of  a  statoe  in  the  park  near  Drottningholm.t 

See  that  elegant  family  party !  ladies  with 
parasols,  and  gentlemen  in  Arock  coats,  staad- 
mg  with  bunches  of  lilac  in  their  hands  round 
the  great  am  Uosendal,^  peeping  and  wonder- 
ing if  the  royal  fomily  will  appear  1  If  you 
wish  to  see  more  finished  or  more  witty  sketch- 
es, seek  for  them  in  Count  Hjalmar  Momer ; 
bat  yet  a  few  more  hasty  contours  of  the  friend- 
ly scenes  of  spring.  Young  girls  dance  with 
Ugbt  feet  out  in  the  fields,  forget  all  the  vanity 
and  show  with  which  their  town  life  had  infec- 
ted them,  and  flowers  among  flowers,  they  be- 
come simple,  beautiful,  and  faultless  as  they  ; 
tliey  form  friendships,  they  bind  wreathes,  they 
praise  God,  and  are  happy.  Young  men  swarm 
out  among  the  woods,  the  winds,  and  the  wa- 
ters— the  strength,  which  is  streaming  through 
natnre,  enhaocea  the  life  in  their  bosoms ;  they 
thmk  the  whole  world  is  theirs,  every  rosy  tint 
of  morning,  every  golden  evening  cloud,  writes 
ibr  them  a  promise  of  victories  and  glory.  And 
the  aged — they  go  out,  supported  by  the  arm  of 


•  A  ferorite  eomio  poat,  uid  wriur  of  Mmio  MOfS,  ditd 
ia  I7M.— M.  H. 

t  I'nnoauced  Duregordm,  A  poblio  park  nnr  Stock- 
kohu. — M.  U. 

I  A  palioa  in  tb*  lak«  Milmt,  M*r  Stoekholm.  Th* 
mmjiier  resulanca  uf  tha  Ciuwn  Priuca  aud  Prinoasa  of 
SwaJan. 

^  A  auamartaaidaaBaaf  tkaRonl  VuiO)  ia  tlialMBP' 
<nlaB.-M.  H.  t  -w- 


a  son,  oftener  by  that  of  an  aflhetionate  daogV 
ter,  ollener  yet  perhaps  by  a  crutch ;  they  go 
out  to  warm  themselves  in  the  sun,  to  sit  on  a 
bench,  and  bear  the  aong  of  the  birds,  and 
breathe  in  the  fresh  air,  to  rejoice  themselves 
in  the  sun ;  the  more  fortunate  among  them  to 
rejoice  themselves  in  their  grandchildren's  joy. 
And  the  children,  the  children !  0  ye  little, 
soft,  beautiful  innocent  beings,  favorites  of  God 
and  men,  the  spring  seems  shaped  for  you,  and 
ye  for  the  spring ;  when  I  see  you  among  the 
flowers,  with  bright  butterflies  dancing  around 
you,  I  wonder  what  the  higher  world  can  yet 
havejovelier. 

The  President's  family  also  obeyed  the  call  of 
spring.  We  left  the  town,  and  in  the  end  oS 
May  found  ourselves  in  the  President's  boauti- 
ful  country-seat  some  miles  from  Stockholm. 
This  was  no  show-bouse,  but  an  inezpreaaibly 
comfortable  home.  The  family's  favorite  placs 
of  reunion  was  a  beautiful  little  gallery  contain- 
ing some  pictures  and  marble  statues.  Adelaide 
furnished  it  every  day  with  fresh  flowers.  Ad- 
daide  always  lived  fully  in  the  present  moment, 
and  here  in  the  country,  divided  from  the  |deaa- 
ures  and  dissipations  of  the  world,  she  was 
doubly  as  charming  as  in  town.  She  here  be- 
came Count  Alarik's  attentive  pupil ;  and  that 
natitre,  whose  mysteries  he  revealed  to  her,  and 
whose  life  of  love  she  taught  him  to  know,  be- 
came doubly  beautiful,  and  doubly  dear  to  them 
both.  Here  Pygmalion  initiated  bis  Galatea  t* 
a  higher  love  ;  here  her  young  heart  beat  with 
unspeakable  and  bright  presentiments.  Ev* 
awoke  to  consciousness  on  Adam's  breast ;  he 
saw  his  image  brightened  in  her  eye,  and  fidea 
surrounded  them  both,  and  flowers,  and  birds, 
and  whispering  winds  seemed  to  bear  witaess 
with  them :  "  0  how  blest  to  love  !" 

Here  in  the  morning  I  took  long  wanderings 
with  the  little  ones,  and  taught  them  to  begin  • 
nearer  acquaintance  with  the  productions  of  that 
nature  in  whose  lap  they  as  women  would  one 
day  find  so  much  consolation  and  so  much  pare 
happiness.  It  was  a  joy  to  see  the  little  b«aa- 
tiful  and  lively  children  running  round  and  gath- 
ering the  flowers,  which  I,  with  the  Swedish 
Flora  in  my  hand,  examined,  named,  and  in 
whose  qnaTities  I  instructed  the  little  botanists. 

Here  I  also  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
better  acquaintance  with  Count  Aiarik's  char- 
acter and  mind.  I  studied  them  with  an  atten- 
tion which  my  tenderness  for  A4elaide  excited, 
and  I  was  not  always  pleased ;  and  many  times 
I  felt  an  unquiet  foreboding  regarding  her  future. 
Count  Alarik  was  a  noble  and  powerftil  man, 
but  hasty  in  temper,  and  inclined  to  a  despotie 
will;  he  wa^ometimes  saspicious,  and  tbea 
often  unreasmiable.  He  yet  loved  Adelaide 
even  too  strongly  and  passionately ;  for,  phi- 
losopher as  he  was,  he  worshipped  her  beauty, 
and  was  often  a  slave  under  its  influence.  He 
wanted  besides  to  have  her  by  far  too  exclusively 
to  himself;  there  were  moments  when  father, 
sisters,  and  friends,  were  grudged  her  company 
and  her  friendly  glances,  nay,  in  which  the  suor 
even  was  not  allowed  to  look  at  her.  Count 
Alarik  desired  that  when  we  were  out  she 
should  wear  thick  white  veils;  be  desired  to 
have  her  near  him  like  a  secret  known  to  him 
only  ;  I  believe  he  had  the  very  desire  to  have 
her  heart  and  person  under  lock  and  key.    Thie' 
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domination  over  Adelaide  seemed  to  increase, 
and  with  every  day  his  eye  seemed  more  watch- 
fully to  rest  upon  her ;  every  day  bis  eyebrows 
were  more  violently  contracted,  when  even  at 
a  distance  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  young  Ot- 
to, and  every  day  bis  temper  became  more  un- 
equal. Adelaide  was  the  only  one  of  us  who 
did  not  remark  it.  She  was  at  the  same  time 
of  too  affectionate  and  too  volatile  a  nature,  and 
besides  not  yet  in  the  least  subdued  by  the 
Count's  despotic  disposition.  With  indescriba- 
ble humility  ;he  would  sometimes  bow  to  bis 
win  and  caprice ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  faer  de- 
light to  permit  herself  to  be  governed  ;  at  oth- 
er times  she  was  the  despot,  and  with  an  alter- 
nttely  sportive,  alternately  defying  charm  she 
nsisted  bis  will,  and  forced  him  with  a  sort  of 
bewitching  power  to  obey  hers.  But  if  Count 
Alarik  had  his  evil  moments,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  bis  good  ones  he  gave  a  rich 
compensation.  None  could  then  be  more  en- 
gaging than  he,  none  exercise  a  more  beneficial 
mfliience  on  the  minds  of  all. 

It  was  during  one  of  his  good  moments  that 
we  one  lovely  evening  in  the  beginning  of  June 
tookawaUcin  the  beautiful  neighborhood.  Ad- 
elaide was  leaning  on  Alarik's  arm.  He  was 
mild  and  gay  ;  his  voice  when  he  spoke  was  in- 
.ezpreesibly  soft,  he  looked  at  Adelaide  with 
speechless  love,  and  enjoyed  the  glorious  nature 
around  us.  We  went  into  a  little  dell  surround- 
ed by  streams ;  the  air  was  warm,  and  it  was 
with  true  enjoyment  that  we  saw  the  cool,  dark 

Ssen  waters,  and  heard  their  murmur.  Ade- 
de  here  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  let  for  a 
minute  the  rising  silver  spray  of  the  waves 
moisten  her  beautiful  face  and  her  hair. 

"  See '  how  crowned  with  pearls  yon  be- 
come !"  said  Edla,  who  how  contemplated  her 
fair  sister  with  uoenvious  delight.  "  I  saw 
thee  with  pearls  in  thy  hair,  in  a  dream  last 
night." 

"Pearls,"  said  Adelaide,  "signify  tears!" 
and  immediately,  as  if  called  forth  by  a  sorrow- 
ful presentiment,  real  tears  rolled  over  her 
cheeks.  Count  Alarik  became  uneasy,  we  all 
came  around  her;  at  the  same  moment  she 
gave  us  one  of  her  brightest  smiles,  wiped  away 
her  tears,  and  we  continued  our  wandering; 
but  we  were  all  oppressed,  we  did  not  know 
why.  At  the  end  of  the  valley  we  came  to 
some  ruins  of  a  house  which  had  been  burned 
down.  On  Count  Alarik's  questioning  respect- 
ing them,  Adelaide  answered,  that  some  years 
back  a  peasant's  house  had  stood  there.  The 
fire  broke  out  in  the  night.  The  husband  was 
absent ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  wife 
succeeded  in  saving  her  three  chUren  and  her- 
self from  the  flames.  Some  neighbors,  who  had 
collected,  looked  speechlessly  and  helplessly 
upon  the  scene  of  d^truction.  Assoonasthe 
young  wife  bad  come  to  her  senses,  she  looked 
around  and  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm :  her  hus- 
band's old  mother,  who  was  lame  and  out  of 
her  senses,  remained  still  in  a  room  of  the 
burning  house.  With  the  anguish  of  despair 
die  besought  the  spectators  to  rescue  the  uo- 
fiHtunate  woman  fh>m  so  horrible  a  death,  but 
none  wouM  venture  into  the  house  whose  roof 
now  threatened  to  fall  in.  When  she  saw  that 
ber  prayers  to  the  men  who  stood  around  were 
ftmUeas,  she  laid  her  yooogest  child  which  she 


held  in  her  arms  on  the  ground,  cast  an  implo- 
ring glance  op  to  heaven  as  if  of  intercessioft 
for  the  little  one,  and  rushed  resolutely  into  ths 
house.  A  minute  after  the  roof  fell  in ;  one 
piercing  human  cry  made  its  way  through  the 
rush  and  crush  of  the  ruined  dwellmg ;  Aut  oaly 
one  cry — and  all  was  silent.  The  neighbors 
looked  with  wild  eyes  on  the  high  whirling 
flames ;  the  children  called  and  cried — but  no 
mother  returned  through  the  flames  to  them — 
hei|i>onea  were  found  the  next  day  among  th» 
ashes. 

This  relation,  which  Adelaide  gave  at  once 
so  simply,  and  with  such  lively  snd  true  feeling, 
made  a  sorrowful  but  beneficial  impression  upon 
us  all.  It  is  so  strengthening,  so  good,  to  grant 
a  pure  admiration  to  a  pure  and  powerful  action. 
Count  Alarik  broke  the  silence  by  asking  the 
woman's  nAme,  but  Adelaide  did  not  know  it, 
could  not  even  remember  to  have  heard  her 
name.  A  cloud,  at  this,  passed  over  Edia's 
brow. 

"  This  woman,"  said  she,  '*  achieved  a  really 
noble  action — and  she  is  forgotten,  and  her 
name  is  not  known ;  and  a  man,  who  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  has  not  done  one 
pore  and  self  denying  action,  but  who  has  re- 
ceived the  accidenttd  gift  of  genius,  wins  the 
applause  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  his  name  and 
works  live  from  generation  to  generation — and 
justly  so— for  to  him  fortune  has  given  to  cast 
out  seed,  which  bears  fruit  to  immortality — bat 
it  is  his/ortviM'— and  it  is  crowned  with  laurels, 
while  her  merit  and  her  heart  are  alike  covered 
with  ashes.  What  a  great  difference,  what  a 
wonderful  injustice  in  the  life  of  these  two  peo- 
ple, and  the  influence  of  their  actions  upon 
earth !" 

"  Not  so  great  as  perhaps  at  the  first  glance 
appears,"  said  Count  Alarik ;  "  and  without  ac- 
tions of  such  a  kind  and  spirit  as  that  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken,  genius  would  have  had 
little  to  say  upon  earth  !" 

"  How  do  you  meant"  asked  Adelaide,  at- 
tentively. 

"  That  the  genhis  of  love  heralds  the  genius 
of  art  in  life.  There  are  people  who  act  nobly, 
and  others  who  sing  and  immortalize  these  ac- 
tions. Without  that  deep  and  powerful  love 
which  malces  relations  and  friends  suffer  with 
joy  and  die  for  each  other;  without  actions 
which  show  that  *  love  is  stronger  than  death,' 
the  pencil  and  the  chisel  had  never  produced 
their  masterpieces,  no  interceding  eye  had 
gleamed  through  song,  and  music  had  beea 
without  language.  It  is  the  inspired  glance  of 
love  which  lays  the  word  on  the  fire-tongue  of 
art — it  can  never  utter  anything  that  is  beauti- 
fnl  which  has  not  been  dictated  by  the  other !" 

"But  glory,  but  renown !'' exclaimed  Edla. 
"  The  individuals  who  gave  a  subject  to  song, 
die  and  are  forgotten,  if  no  circumstance,  such 
as  birth  or  riches,  casts  up  their  name  oat  of 
night.  The  actions  of  the  lesser  die  with  them, 
or  only  live  through  the  bard — but  the  bard 
himself  lives  for  ever  upon  earth — his  name  is 
immortal  there." 

"  Blessed  are  they  who  have  done  fpoA,  and 
are  forgotten  —  who  work  what  is  immoital, 
and  die  unsung !"  sakl  Count  Alarik,  with  an 
ind^ribable  expression  on  bis  noble  oounte- 
nance ;  "  no  self-interest,  no  vanity  has  spotted 
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Ibeir  hearts — they  bare  done  rirtaoosly  for  rir- 
tne'8  aake— they  may  hope—" 

Edla  colored  painnilly  ;  it  gave  me  pain,  and 
•a  I  thought  abe  waa  not  quite  wrong  in  the 
iiseling  she  bad  just  expressed,  I  sought  to  de- 
fend it  a^inst  Count  Alarik. 

"  A  fair  and  glorious  renown  must  however 
be  good,"  said  I;  "and  it  should  not  be  indif- 
ferent to  a  person  to  be  esteemed  by  his  fellow- 
creatures.  T(  have  a  noble  pride  in  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  not  only  human,  bat  even  right. 
Besides,  a  good  renown  is  not  merely  a  bright 
wreath ;  it  is  also  a  real  power  in  the  hand  of 
its  owner,  with  which  be  can  wArk  exceeding 
mnch  good." 

"  As  such,  or  as  a  means  to  efibct  what  one 
desires,  I  also  consider  it  for  a  real  good,"  an- 
swered the  Count ;  **  an  rate — "  He  stopped, 
and  a  sort  of  Byronic  smile  played  over  bis  fine 
iipe ;  afterward  be  continued  with  mild  serious- 


"  The  conseqaences  of  the  actions  of  men 
lie  for  the  most  part,  as  regards  their  extent, 
fiur  beyond  their  calculation.  An  insignificant 
•eed  can  grow  to  a  large  tree ;  a  flaming  fire 
be  extinguiahed  in  asfaes.  If  the  victories  of 
the  hero  have  wrought  more  for  the  good  of 
lanmanity  than  an  unknown  being's  quiet  life  of 
tove,  the  All-seeing  eye  above  us  alone  can 
know.  Kach  one  does  good  in  his  own  way 
and  in  his  own  vocation,  and  his  work  will  re- 
main even  though  it  seem  to  pass  away,  and 
will  bear  frnit  in  its  own  time.  Glorious  re- 
nown, best  Edla,"  continued  be,  as  he  tamed 
to  her  with  a  full  and  cordial  glance,  "onght 
not  to  be  mixed  with  immortality  npon  earth. 
A  name  is  repeated  through  generations  by  mil- 
lions of  people— that  is  fame.  The  good  which 
you  have  phuined  and  accomplished,  the  spiri' 
which  proceeding  from  you  works  and  piomul- 
gatee  itself  through  a  continuation  of 
that  is  trae  immortality  upon  earth." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

■OLA. 

How  baantiftil  apoa  Om  moantmhu  u»  the  fMt  at  Urn 
-^st  tariageth  gtiod  tidings,  that  pobliibeth  pMoe. 

bAUH. 

TowAM  the  end  of  the  month  of  June  Count 
Alank  lieft  us  to  return  to  his  estate,  that  he 
might  there  prepare  all  for  the  reception  of  bis 
young  Countess.  The  separation  of  the  lovers 
was  not  to  last  longer  than  a  couple  of  months, 
but  one  might  have  thought  by  their  parting 
that  it  was  to  have  been  for  several  years.  Ad- 
«laide  tried  in  rain  to  smile ;  the  tears  poured 
•over  her  young  beautiful  face;  Count  Alarik 
-could  not  tear  himself  firom  her  untill  Adelaide 
herself  alarmed  at  his  violence,  gently  poshed 
Um  irom  her,  when,  having  once  more  kissed 
her  lovely  hands  and  pressed  them  to  his  bceast, 
1m  tore  himself  resolutely  away,  and  darted 
Irom  the  room.  In  the  beginning  I  could  not 
refrain  from  weeping  with  Adelaide,  but  after- 
ward sought  to  dissipate  her  sorrow,  with  the 
prepaprtions  for  her  bridal,  and  in  talking  of  all 
<hat  we  had  to  cut  out  and  to  sew  for  ber«ut- 
tt.  Her  clever  and  industrious  hand  was  soon 
in  fiill  occnpation.    The  thought  of  appearing 


before  Alarik  adorned  and  attractive  gave  winga 
to  her  needle,  and  as  she  worked  she  sang  on* 
joyous  song  after  another. 

The  President  contemplated  her  industry 
with  cordial  pleasure,  and  heard  her  btftf 
voice. 

"  Adelaide,"  he  often  said,  "  will  be  a  real 
good  wife  and  housewife  ;  but  Edla — poor  Ed- 
la !"  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  hard 
grimace.  Poor  EdU  in  the  mean  tune  passed 
her  hours  undisturbed  between  her  books  and 
solitary  walks  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had 
unrestrained  permission  to  occupy  herself  ao- 
cording  to  her  own  taste. 

Have  you  seen  on  a  clouded  day  how  the 
heaven  is  cleared  by  the  friendly  winds — hom 
through  the  dark  clouds  the  blue  eyes  of  the  . 
firmament  gleam  forth  briglMer  and  freer  1  tboB 
have  yuu  seen  an  image  of  what  passed  in  Ed- 
la's  soul.  A  new  life  was  dawning  within  her ; 
again  and  again  broke  through  the  night  of  a 
long  suffering,  a  gleam  of  bright  hope ;  day  af- 
ter day  she  became  more  friendly  and  gay; 
nay,  there  were  moments  when  her  counte- 
nance, otherwise  so  plain,  received  a  real 
charm  flt>m  the  expression  of  tranquillity  aoA 
clearness  which  reposed  on  it.  She  often  mix- 
ed in  conversation,  but  one  no  longer  beard  any 
bitter  remark,  any  word  which  betrayed  preten- 
sions to  learning ;  never  any  school  phrase*  or 
technical  terms;  but  on  the  contrary,  many 
words  which  gave  pleasure  by  their  clearness 
of  thought  and  precision  of  expression — many 
which  gave  rise  to  conversations  of  higher  in- 
terest. She  caoaed  me  the  purest  joy,  and  I 
remarked  with  sincere  pleasure  that  the  Presi- 
dent, often  when  he  pretended  to  be  reading 
some  newspaper,  listened  attentively  to  what 
she  was  saying,  although  he  took  good  oare 
that  no  one  should  remark  it 

The  President,  since  he  had  left  Edla  liberty 
to  pursue  her  own  course,  bad  showed  himself 
even  colder  toward  her  than  before.  In  her, 
on  the  contrary,  might  be  remarked,  that  her 
father's  yieldingness  had  inclined  her  heart  to- 
ward hira.  She  was  attentive  to  his  least  de- 
sires ;  the  dishes  he  liked  came  often  on  the 
table  during  her  hoasekeeping  month  ;  and 
were  remarkably  well  dresised ;  his  lea  was 
strong  and  warm ;  the  President  found  his 
home  yet  more  comfortable  than  before ;  in  the 
beginning  he  did  not  himself  well  know  how, 
nay,  he  began  to  put  everything  to  my  account, 
and  now  and  then  fancied  that  he  found  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  between  me  and  the  late  Fred- 
erica — one  time  in  my  voice,  another  in  my 
taste  in  dress,  sometimes  in  my  profile  seen 
from  the  left  side.  Had  I  been  so  earnest  ia 
making  Edla's  merits  to  be  felt,  and  thereby 
diminished  the  sum  of  my  own,  then— who 
knows  to  what  a  height  my  resemblance  to  the 
Presidentska  might  have  arisen !  who  knows, 
indeed  1    Hum!  hum! 

The  President  was  at  this  time  in  great 
trouble  about  a  journey  he  was  forced  to  make 
to  his  mines  on  the  borders  of  Lapland,  and 
from  which  he  could  not  return  until  Adelaide's 
marriage.  The  summer  was  rainy  and  cold, 
and  the  President  had  strong  symptoms  of 
rheumatism ;  and  between  you  and  me,  my 
reader,  the  President  was  something  helpless 
in  attending  to  himself  when  he  was  well,  and 
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Tery  apt  to  complain  when  he  was  sick.  He 
required  more  tlian  any  iine  else  to  be  surroond- 
ed  with  care  and  comforts. 

One  evening  we  were  collected  round  the 
tre,  Tiir  the  weather  was  so  cold  that  we  were 
•bilged  to  heat  almost  all  the  rooms.  I  sat 
quite  near  the  stove,  warming  my  frozen  feet ; 
Edta  was  making  the  tea  a  little  farther  off  io 
the  room  ;  and  from  the  drawingroom  we 
heard  Adelaide,  who  was  teaching  her  little 
sisters  to  sing  the  "  Little  Collier  Boy."»  The 
President  sat  in  an  arm-chair  right  before  the 
fire,  and  lamented  over  his  journey,  which  was 
to  be  commenced  on  the  following  day. 

"  Were  not  Adelaide  engagM,"  said  be, 
"  and  had  such  a  deal  to  do  with  her  bridal  par- 
aphernalia, I  would  have  taken  her  with  me ; 
then,  at  all  events,  I  know  that  I  should  have 
Iweii  well  attended  to.  But  now,  this  is  not  to 
be  thooght  of.  The  household  requires  also  to 
be  looked  aAer  up  there — who  is  to  do  this  t 
If  the  late  Frederica  lived—" 

I  sat  just  turned  toward  the  President  with 
that  aide  of  my  profile  which  was  like  the  late 
Presidentska,  and  I  wondered  if  now,  in  the 
moment  of  embarrassment,  this  likeness  would 
not  appear  more  striking.  But  the  President 
was  sUeot,  looked  straight  into  the  fire,  and  bit 
Us  seal  ring. 

"  If  I  might— if  I  could—"  Edla  now  said, 
with  a  voice  so  weak  and  so  trembling  that  it 
was  scarcely  heard. 

My  genius  now  whispered  to  me  to  seek  my 
knitting  in  the  next  room,  whence  I  heard  the 
following  conversation. 

"What  do  yoo  sayt"  was  the  President's 
answer  to  Edla's  stammering  offer. 

"  If  I  conld  be  useful  to  papa,"  she  said  more 
linnly  as  she  came  nearer,  "  it  would  make  me 
happy." 

"  Ton !"  said  the  President,  not  withont  bi^ 
temess,  «you  have  more  important  things  to 
attend  to :  remain  you  with  your  studies,  your 
books,  your  Plato." 

Edla  was  hart,  and  waAe  a  movement  as  if 
to  draw  herself  back ;  but  conquering  herself, 
•he  went  near,  and  begged  with  tearful  eyes : 

"  Let  me  go  with  you — let  me  take  care  of 
pa|« !     I  will  willingly  leave  everything  for 

**  I  do  not  exact,"  said  the  President  coldly, 
'<such  great  sacrifices  from  my  children  ;  I  do 
not  ask  that  they  shoold  leave  their  pleasures 
for  my  comfort.  I  did  so  before,  perhaps  ;  but 
I  have  seen  I  waa  wrong.  Remain  you  with 
your  books,  Edla." 

This  moment  was  decisive.  I  trembled  for 
fear  that  Edla's  wounded  feelings  might  pre- 
vent her  from  making  a  new  trial  on  the  Presi- 
dent's heart;  I  feared  that  this  moment  would 
for  ever  divide  father  and  daughter  from  each 
other.  But  Edla  drew  herseff  a  little  farther 
ttS,  and  said  mildly — 

"  And  if  my  books  admonish  me  of  my  du- 
ty 1  And  if  that  goodness  papa  has  shown  me, 
has  made  this  duty  dearer  to  me  than  every- 
thing else  ?"  She  stopped  ;  the  President  said 
nothing.  "  I  shall  not  ask  more,"  she  contin- 
ued ;  ■'  I  shall  not  be  obtrusive.   Papa  does  not 

*  Ou  of  «1m  WMt  bnBtiM  of  tlu  Swmluh  Mnn.— 
U.B. 


lov»me,  and  I  know  that  I  have  not  been  in 
the  right— I  have  not  deserved  to  be  loved; 
but — but  I  would  if  I  could  make  up—"  Sba 
stopped  again. 

'.*  The  fault  has  been  mutual,  Edla,"  said  the 
President  with  cold  friendliness.  "  I  have  no 
right  to  expect  love  from  you,  when  Hiave  not 
made  you  happy ;  and  it  would  be  egotism  of 
me  were  I  now  to  avail  myaelT  of  what  your 
sentiment  of  duty  offers." 

"  Oh,  this  is  hard — very  hard !"  said  Edla 
with  deep  pain,  but  without  bitterness.  Sb« 
drew  herself  back,  and  was  about  to  leave  the 
room. 

'*  Edla !"  called  the  President  hastily,  as  ha 
turned  and  stretched  his  arms  toward  her; 
"  Edla,  my  child  !  come  here !"  Large  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes.  Edla  threw  herself  weeping 
on  his  bosom. 

A  silent,  long,  and  heartfelt  embrace  succeed- 
ed, on  which  the  angels  smiled. 

"Forgive  —  forgive — my  child!"  said  the 
President  with  a  broken  voice ;  "  I  wanted  t» 
try, you.  Your  mildness  enchants  me.  We 
shall  go  together.  God  bless  thee,  my  child  I 
This  was  wanting  to  my  happiness." 

'Edla  let  her  head  repose  on  her  fttber's- 
shoulder,  and  her  tears  flowed  unrepressed. 

Softly  and  melodiously  Adelaide's  silver  votee- 
rose  from  the  next  room.  She  sung  to  thegtti* 
tar- 

Bint,  ok  blast,  ue  th«7  who  wsep 

On  the  iveoncited  braut ; 
Who  (cagirt,  forret,  and  ro*p 

Bsptan  tram  Um  nioe  land  bait. 

Bloat,  ah  blast,  *n  tbey  who  wind 
Thair  arms  round  tfaa  noavar*d  friOBd ; 

Who  tfaaro  a  hol^  heavan  find, 
And  paaca  which  lora  alona  con  ooBd. 

Oh,  lot  tu  bittar  donbta  radaom, 
And  haml  tha  heart  forlorn  and  soar; 

Stream,  thou  fount  of  lore  !  oh  otroam, 
BaooBGilaniant'a  holy  tear ! 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Edla  had  wept  on 
the  bosom  of  a  friend,  and  that  friend  was  her 
father ;  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  felt  the- 
tender  relations  between  parent  and  child.  Her 
feelings  were  overflowing,  but  her  timidity  and 
her  habit  of  mastering  herself  made  her,  after 
the  first  moment  of  emotion  was  past,  quickly 
recover  herself;  she  once  again  gratefully  em'-, 
braced  her  father  and  left  the  room. 

The  President  was  also  at  the  same  time- 
deeply  moved  and  sincerely  happy,  and  that 
evening  did  not  speak  much  more  of  the  late 
Presidentska  and  her  principles,  hut  all  the 
more  of  his  own,  which  he  had  mixed  witl^ 
mine ;  and  took  great  pains  most  earnestly  to 
prove  to  me  what  I  had  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore labored  to  prove  to  him.  He  also  spoke 
much  and  with  fatherly  tenderness  of  Edla  and 
her  prospects. 

*'  God  knows,"  said  he  finally,  "  how  it  wilt 
go  with  me  during  this  journey,  teamed  la- 
dies generally  du  not  very  well  understand  those 
trifling  earthly  cares,  and  Edla  by  nature  is  not 
inclined  to  think  of  such.  But  it  may  go  as  it 
will  regarding  that,  I  thank  God  for  what  has 
happened  this  evening.  I  could  not  have  thought 
that  Edla  was  so  full  of  tenderness.  She  shall 
never  more  hear  from  me  an  angry  word." 

In  the  mean  time,  Adelaide  helped  her  sister 
to  pack  up  her  things ;  to  prepare  herself  f«r 
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toe  Toyage ;  and  thonght  of  eTerythinc  which 
eould  add  to  their  father's  comfort  and  pleasure. 
The  little  ones  helped  with  great  glee  in  the 
packing.  Even  the  serrants  in  the  lionse  seem- 
ed to  remark  that  something  good  and  some- 
thing joyful  bad  happened  ;  they  lo<iked  all  hap- 
py, and  were  yei  more  willing  than  usual.  It 
is  pleasant  Jo  see  how  everywhere,  in  good 
houses  and  under  good  masters,  the  servants 
partake  in  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  the  latter ;  how 
everything  is  one — one  home  and  one  family. 

Late  in  the  evening,  after  Adelaide  was  gone 
to  bed,  Edla  went  in,  and  seated  herself  beside 
her. 

"  Are  yon  sleeping,  Adelaide  1"  abe  asked 
aoftly. 

*'  No,"  answered  she,  stretched  out  her  hand, 
and  laid  it  on  her  sister's  knee.  Edla  took  the 
swao-white  band,  and  raised  it  to  her  li(i8,  as 
with  a  weak  voice  she  said — 

"  Adelaide,  forgive  all  my  nnkindneas  toward 
yon." 

"  Say  not  so,"  begged  Adelaide ;  "  yon  have 
never  been  unkind  toward  me,  Edla;  it  was 
only  that  yon  have  not  been  happy." 

"  No,  I  have  not  been  so,"  said  Edla,  "but  I 
•ball  become  so ;  for  I  shall  learn  froni  yoo, 
Adelaide,  to  become  good  and  mild." 

"  My  sweet  Edla  !"  exclaimed  Adelaide,  and 
threw  her  arms  round  her  sister's  neck,  •<  I  am 
not  good — oh,  I  am-  so  faulty  !" 

"Hear,  Adelaide,"  said  Edla  with  affection- 
ate earnestness ;  "  make  Alarik  happy — become 
^  worthy  of  bim.  Too  are  a  good  angel,  remain 
•o ;  but  these  faults  which  you  mention — your 
levity,  your  thoughtlessness— correct  them,  lay 
them  aside,  for  Alarik's  Hake." 

"  I  will—I  shall,"  said  Adelaide,  with  tearltal 
^es. 

"Do  not  go  to  Annt  Ulla's  during  his  ab- 
sence," continued  Edla ;  "  do  not  oflen  see  Otto 
~-that  would  disturb  Alarik.    Make,  him  ha))- 

Sr,  Adelaide,  be  is  the  best,  the  noblest  be- 
g— "  Her  voice  trembled.  "  And  now',  God 
bless  thee,  my  good,  my  happy  sister !"  said 
•he,  as  she  rose,  bent  over  Adelaide,  and  kiss- 
ed her ;  "  God  bless  thee  !"  and  she  hastened 
•way  with  ber  handkerchief  at  her  eyes. 

The  following  day  the  son  and  the  President 
rose  brightly  together.  The  cloud  which  threat- 
ened to  come  op  was  blown  away  by  the  west 
wind — ^good  bnmor.  At  breakfast  the  bouillon 
was  as  salt  as  brine ;  but  the  President  swal- 
lowed it  in  silence,  and  when  Edla  expressed 
her  regret  that  her  father  should  take  that  salt 
soup,  he  said : 

"  A  very  good,  very  strong  soop,  my  child ! 
« little — perhaps  a  little  too  salt,  but  it  is  stom- 
aehie ;  I  think  it  will  agree  with  me  very  well." 

The  President's  goodness  made  the  soup 
taste  yet  Salter  to  Edla,  and  I  am  sure  that  Ma- 
Tie  received  a  serious  warning  to  rake  care 
another  time. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  the  Preaident 
and  his  daughter  set  out  in  the  best  humor  in 
the  world.  He  had  the  same  morning  given 
me  a  considerable  sum  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  IMIa,  and  the  setting  up  of  book-shelves  in 
her  room  during  her  absence.  I  made  no  scru- 
ple of  immediately  whispering  something  of  the 
surprise  to  EMIa,  who  heard  me  with  tears  in 
kar  eyes  both  of  joy  and  gratitnda 
O 


-  When,  after  their  departure,  T  went  to  my 
room,  I  found  on  my  toilet-table  a  sealed  pai-k- 
et  addressed  to  me  in  Edia's  band.  I  bn>ke  it 
open,  and  read  the  following  words  written  on 
a  loose  sheet : 

"  I  have  given  yon  unquiet ;  I  would  wish 
to  be  able  to  give  you  some  joy.  See  in  my 
soul  the  thoughts  which  lately  have  begun  to 
arrange  themselves  there.  I  know  this  will  be 
the  best  thanks  for  all  your  pains." 

The  packet  contained  several  sheetson  which 
IkJla  had  written  her  feelings  and  thoughts. 
These  remarks  appeared  under  a  variety  of 
dates,  and  showed  ^e  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  ber  soul.  I  shall  here  produce  som» 
of  them.  • 

■'  I  must  fully  and  finally  divide  myself  Iram . 
the  life  of  the  world,  not  exteriorly,  but  intert- 
Orly.  Oh !  it  ia  heavy,  indescribably  heavy,  to 
eat  the  bread  of  the  world's  charity.  I  am 
proud  enough  rather  to  starve  without  it,  than 
to  beg  for  it ;  but  I  must  not  even  require  it, 
not  hunger  after  it.  I  must  find  another  bread 
— I  must  be  sufficient  to  mysolf— 

"  To  know  oneself — one's  natural  disposition, 
one's  power — to  know  what  one  desires — to  de- 
sire uninterruptedly,  provided  it  is  good,  and 
for  the  winning  of  one's  object,  to  direct  one's 
striving,  to  arrange  one's  time  and  one's  occu- 
pation for  every  day  and  every  moment ;  thes« 
are  the  conditions  for  the  enjoyment  of  oneself 
and  the  gift  of  life,  nay,  even  for  the  attainment 
of  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  one's  fellow- 
creatures,  the  conditions,  in  fact,  by  which  wo 
are.  able  calmly  to  dispense  with  them,  wbeq^ 
they  are  denied  us  by  an  unkind  fate. 

"  I  did  not  think,  I  did  not  feel  so  before !  I 
have  considered  as  the  greatest  and  only  hap- 
piness, to  please,  to  be  admired,  to  be  loved.  I 
could  have  desired  to  have  bought  this  lot  at 
the  expense  of  my  own  self-respect,  or  the  hap- 
piness of  others.  I  desire  it  no  longer.  That 
time  is  past,  thank  Ood,  passed  for  ever !  I  no 
longer  desire  first  of  all  the  applause  and  lov* 
of  my  fellow-creatures,  I  desire  to  have  clear- 
neas  and  certainty  in  my  own  spirit ;  I  wiS 
have  harmony  with  myself— peace  with  God— 
with  his  voice  in  me,  my  conscience  I 

"  I  rather  conceive  that  I  yet  fully  feel  in  my- 
self the  blessedness  of  that  state,  in  which  one 
uses  the  world  as  not  abusing  it ;  when  one 
bears  with  the  world  and  its  children  patiently 
and  easily,  and  turns  from  them  to  one's  soli- 
tary room,  to  one's  own  heart ;  and  finds  one- 
self undisturbed,  and  continues  in  freedom  and 
clearness  to  work  in  one's  own  calling,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  once  laid  down  for  one's 
life.  Is  nut  this  already  upon  earth  a  state  of 
true  liberty  and  happiness  1  O  God  grant,  God 
grant,  that  I  could  arrive  at  this !  God  grant 
that  every  being  in  my  situation  might  reach 
this  quiet  and  secure  baven !  I  shall  at  least 
not  cease  to  hope,  to  pray,  and  to  labor. 

"  Were  I  only  good— were  I  only  very  good, 
then  everything  would  be  easier,  and  happier. 
Why  is  Adelaide  so  happy  1  Not  only  because 
she  is  so  beautiful,  and  so  loved,  but  chiefly  he- 
cause  she  is  so  good.  She  has  peace  in  her 
heart,  peace  with  the  whole  world ;  she  doe». 
not  know  what  bitterness,  what  enmity,  what 
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nannnring  rnetn  !    Were  I  only  good !    My 
God,  make  me  good ! 


"  Resignation !  O  he  who  coaid  fiiUy 
thy  quiet  and  strengthening  life !  Resignation, 
that  is,  subdued  renunciation.  Is  it  not  the 
iate  of  almost  all  people  to  be  forced  to  forsake 
something,  if  they  would  gain  something  1  But 
the  portion  of  renunciation  of  some  is  great. 
To  forsake  is  the  law — submission  is  the  Gos- 
pel. The  latter  makes  the  former  easy,  some- 
times pleasant.  Pure  resignation  raises  and 
lightens  life.  Thou  angel,  whose  wings  I  al- 
seady  seem  to  feet,  borer  over  my  cross,  and 
teach  me  to  pray :  '  Vy  Qod,  thy  will  be  done !' 


*0 !  but  it  is  yet  beaatifld  to  live,  to  bare 
been  created,  if  even  it  is  but  to  look  into  Ood's 
creation — to  think  of  it ! 


"  And  when  the  thoughts  become  clearer, 
when  they  link  themselres  harmoniously  to 
Mch  other,  then  they  begin  to  beam,  then  they 
«nliren  the  heart,  then  they  enlighten  the  way. 

*  It  is  good  to  read  of  the  great  hearts,  which 
beat,  which  bled  for  eternal  truths.  One  feels 
beside  these  oceans  of  strength  and  lore,  such 
a  drop,  such  a  little  drop !  To  feel  outaelves 
humble  is  good.  If  the  drop  suffer — what  does 
it  signify  in  the  great  whole  1  Nations  bleed  to 
death,  the  life  of  the  hero  consumes  in  fetters ; 
drop— repine  not ! 


causes  the  disorder  and  crookedneM  wUoh  on* 
sees  in  the  life  of  man,  arid  bears  in  his  judg- 
ments. Education  should  form  people  to  their 
own  discernment.  One  does  not  learn  to  con- 
template and  distinguish  things,  without  also 
learning  to  contemplate  and  judge  oneself  So 
abortive  is  human  life,  so  many  human  carica- 
tures probably  only  originate  in  this,  that  we 
have  not  learnt  to  know  our  own  genius,  or  the 
eternal  thought  of  the  Creator,  which  we  are 
called  to  express  in  life,  and  which  constitutes 
our  essential  individuality.  We  do  not  under- 
stand ourselves ;  we  float  on  into  unfamiliar 
spheres,  lose  our  own  power  and  our  real  ori- 
ginality. What  an  ansnccessfnl  being  would 
he  be  who  would  seek  to  imitate  Adelaide; 
what  an  equally  unsucessful  who  would  seek  to 
philoaophixe  without  head  t  Let  each  remain  in 
his  own  truth.  Each  truth  has  a  lie  to  reduce 
to  silence. 


"  And  Thou  great  and  good  Master  of  life. 
Thou  eternal.  Thou  necessary  Will,  which  rules 
over  the  world  of  circumstances,  and  sooner  or 
later  equals  the  unequal,  let  the  law  of  Thy 
eternal  goodness  work,  and  give  every  virtue 
1t»  tem^e,  every  power  its  sceptre— it  is  with 
my  thoughts  incessantly  fixed  upon  Thee,  that 
I  look  into  life  and  its  mysteries.  Should  all 
darken  to  my  glance,  should  I  faint  as  I  sink 
down  in  the  whirling  stream  of  circumstances 
—on  Thee  will  I  keep  my  hold. 

"  I  have  beon  told— Adore  God  in  natnre !  I 
sought  him  there,  the  All-wise,  the  AU-good — 
I  found  Him  not.  I  sought  Him  in  human  life 
—and  asked  disoonsolately,  'Where  is  my 
God  r  I  sought  Him  in  the  doctrine  of  recon- 
ciliation—I  liave  found  Him — and  now  first  do 
understand  His  words  in  the  life  of  nature  and 
humanity.  Sun  and  fiowers,  goodness  and  ge- 
Bius,  they  are  beams  of  His  Ufe !  with  all  my 
beart  I  can  now  love  and  admire  you. 


"  Admiration !  rich  well-spring  of  enjoyment ! 
vhy  art  thou  not  more  sought  after  1  thy  pure 
Teins  will  never  run  dry  for  the  thirsty ;  to-day 
«n  the  little  earth  he  can  be  refreshed  by  thee ; 
through  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  in  a 
Jiigher  development  of  Ood's  infinite  creations, 
iie  shall  drink  of  thee,  ever  young  and  ever 
fteah.  The  ei^oyment  which  thou  givest  is 
Dure,  and  followed  by  no  pain.  Happy  he  who 
learns  to  admire  the  admirable ! 


"My  thoughts  clear  themselves  in  a  way 
'Vhich  gives  me  much  pleasure.  Conceptions 
.  and  things  arrange  themselves  in  order. 

"  It  is  certainly  want  of  disoemment  which 


"  And  what !— enjoyment,  joy — they  are  no 
longer  strange  names  to  me !  How  swiftly  does 
the  day  pass,  how  fresh  is  my  mind  in  the  even- 
ing, how  liappy  the  thought  that  I  am  richw 
than  yesterday,  how  light  the  glance  cast  on  to- 
morrow !  O  these  peacefal  oooquests  in  the 
world  of  thought,  how  full  of  blessing  are  they 
not! 


"I  feel  that  I  am  on  a'wa^  which  is  in  har- 
mony with  my  natural  disposition  and  my  taste, 
I  feel  that  myself  advances  with  each  day;  it 
makes  me  happy.  I  become  clearer  with  my-  * 
self  and  with  others,  it  makes  me  milder  and 
better. 


»  0  my  father !  thou  lovest  me,  then  !  I  shall 
make  thee  happy,  my  father.  Blessed  be  thy 
tears !  blessed  this  day  ! 

"  Yes,  my  God !  yes,  my  good  guiding  friend ! 
and  thou  unknown  and  now  discovered  bene- 
factor !  I  believe  it,  I  know  it  by  the  calm  and 
the  strength  in  my  hosom.  I  shall  become  good, 
I  shall  become  happy  !  and  certainly  yet  thank 
God  for  that  suffering  which  conducted  me  on 
the  right  way  to  my  real  happiness. 


Thus  Edla,  and  thus  probably  many  others 
whom  misfortune  and  sufferings  have  stricken 
in  youth.  They  were  like  one  dead,  and  be- 
hold !  it  was  only  a  trial,  a  call  to  higher  life !  I 
had  taken  a  pen  to  correct  some  mistakes  in 
Edia's  line,  to  place  some  forgotten  dots  on  a's 
and  t's,  as  well  as  to  cross  one  or  other  t,  and 
afterward  allowed  my  goose-quill  to  travel  in 
the  following  unequal  lines,  which  were  called 
forth  by  my  meditations  on  Edla,  and  many  of 
her  kindred. 

THK  SNOW-FLAKB  IN  SPRINO:  OR,  THE  SOR- 
ROWS OF  YOUTH. 
A  Ibj-dtj  CUM,  bat  ilow  liar  tnad, 

Tha  wiad  blaw  from  the  north, 
^16  hMT«n  hvag  arar  all  Uk«  leu, 
Whanlo!  from iu fimr doad-lud ibad, 

A  Mow-flake  fiiU  to  Mrth. 
Bat  tlu  KiB  ImhbmI  in  giatj  throng 

And  loowd  tb*  pomr  of  tntt, 
A  danliac  paul  ui*  nowflnlM  |t*w 
Lookad  npwaid  to  th*  ikft  d«*p  Uw. 

Then  la  th(  mitb  wu  loK. 
W«k*4  by  haana**  tatn,  a  (Md  bagiB 

To  lira  ;  in  nptd  bixth 
Ta  Utt,  to  italk  adraadof  laa. 
And  Mood  ona  aoninf ,  awaadir  wis, 

n*  &in«  flamt  •■  aaith. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

THB  DHaiODBV  ODBST. 

Tnt  iQl  t  dig  ds  pa  Moit, 
-SsBSiifft  flatonm  biodaa  pa  kfltt. 

Fbo  LiraauH. 
Hadsne  to-d»  will  take  a  fnnd  Hi^bt, 
Aad  a  boat  afgnaata  br  can  inri 


bj  caid  ioTita. 

Maa.  Lk»«bkk. 

SooH  after  her  father's  departure,  CoaoteM 
Aogusta  came  oat  to'  as.  She  desired,  as  she 
•aid,  to  assist  Adelaide  in  getting  her  things 
ready.  I  was  not  greatly  pleased  with  this,  for 
I  had  wished  to  pass  this  time  alone  with  m; 
tieloTed  Addaide  and  my  little  ones.  But  Count^ 
eas  Angusta  made  herself  so  companiODable, 
and  friend^,  and  industrious,  that  I  gradually 
became  (^te  reconciled  to  her  company.  She 
had  acqoirementB ;  she  did  not  speak  much,  but 
tite  could  speak  interestingly  on  many  subjects; 
and  with  such  capabilities,  it  is  not  very  diffi- 
eolt  in  the  long  run  for  people  to  make  them- 
aelves  esteemed  and  liked. 

After  Count  Alarik  was  gone,  the  Baroneee 
and  young  Otto  showed  themselres  oftener; 
Adelaide  was  always  friendly  with  them,  and 
was  glad  when  they  came.  Adelaide  loved 
them  ;  her  heart  was  so  afitetionate,  that  all 
who  showed  her  tenderness  became  dear  to  her. 

Our  life  in  this  couple  of  months  passed  agree- 
ably, but  80  uniformly,  that  to  give  a  short  ac- 
.eount  of  it,  I  think  I  could  not  do  better  than 
employ  the  model  I  once  found  in  a  certain 
yoong  lady's  JoumaL 

Jt^i.  WalUaf;  laadiag;  mA;  coannaOoii. 

jt      IKuo         ditto  ditto         ditto 

t.      Ditto         ditto  ditto         ditto 

4.  Ditto         ditto  ditto        ditto 

5.  Ditto         ditto  ditto        ditto 
•.     Ditto         ditto  ditto        ditto 

1.     Ditto         ditto.      Tho  clargTmaa  wit  hara 
oa  aTiirt. 

And  SO  on  week  after  week.  But  long  live 
gay  uuifonnity,  which  makes  the  days  pass 
swiftly  and  keeps  the  body  and  soul  in  coimge 
and  activity ! 

Imperceptibly  the  time  approached  for  Count 
Alarik's  return.  Adelaide  anticipated  it  with 
delight,  and  many  times  in  the  day  stretched 
out  her  arms  as  if  to  receive  him,  and  named 
fats  name  in  the  softest  and  tenderest  tone. 

Another  day  was  also  approaching— Vamely, 
bis  Excellence  G.'s  birthday ;  and  the  Baroness 
and  Otto  overwhelmed  Adelaide  with  entreaties 
to  take  a  part  in  a  little  piece  which  was  to  be 
represented  on  that  memorable  day,  and  which 
yna  to  surprise  his  Excellence,  and  to  edify 
and  delight  the  whole  neighborhood  both  far 
and  near.  I  counselled  Adelaide  not  to  con- 
sent, for  I  feared  that  Count  Alarik  might  take 
it  very  ill ;  but  Adelaide  thought  it  would  be  so 
unkind,  so  impossible  to  say  no.  She  said,  "  I 
have  grieved  them  so  moch,  how  can  I  refuse 
to  do  them  this  little  pleasure,  when  it  can  so 
easily  be  donel" 

She  was,  besides,  so  certain  of  soon  making 
her  betrothed  again  satisfied  and  contented 
that  I  finally  ceased  speaking,  though  I  saw  her 
really  with  heartfelt  anxiety  conducted  away  by 
the  Baroness.  The  little  ones  had  unluckily 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  catch  the  ague, 
which  prevented  me  ftt>m  acconmanying  Ade- 
laide and  watching  over  her.  Coantees  Au- 
jCnsta  remained  with  me,  to  help  me  in  the  care 


of  the  chDdren,  as  she  said.  I  never  rightly 
knew  how  to  believe  her.  Count  Alarik  had 
fixed  his  return  for  the  last  days  of  August,  that 
is  to  say,  about  ten  days  after  the  one  on  which 
Adelaide  was  carried  off  by  the  Baroness.  The 
piece  which  was  to  be  performed  was  called 
"  The  Unbidden  Guest."  His  Excellence,  who 
was  to  be  sarprised  with  it,  as  well  as  with 
seventy  bidden  guests,  was  so  polite  that  he 
seemed  to  be  deaf  to  all  the  nailing  and  ham- 
mering within  the  house  when  the  theatre  was 
to  be  set  up,  and  blind  to  everything  which 
was  going  on  around  him ;  he  seemed  not  in 
the  least  to  conceive  that  anything  unusual  was 
on  foot ;  nay,  he  was  so  delicate  and  so  ami- 
able that  when  for  the  benefit  of  the  piece  hia 
star  and  his  dressing-gown  were  secretly  taken 
from  him,  he  informed  his  family  that  he  had 
certainly  lost  them.  While  every  one  was  la- 
boring to  surprise  him,  he  on  his  side  amused 
himself  by  surprising  the  treats  in  a  little  alder- 
shaded  stream^  and  by  the  aid  of  his  enchanted 
wand  in  speedily  transferring  the  poor  little  un- 
fortunates from  the  water  to  diy  land. 

The  Baroness  was  the  happiest  and  busiest 
being  in  the  world :  she  ordered  about  the  ices  and 
coulisses ;  the  dresses  and  the  lamps ;  she  medi- 
ated incessantly  between  the  contending  actors, 
which  was  certainly  no  easy  matter ;  for  while 
among  friends  and  acquaintances  the  parts 
were  offered  and  accepted,  it  was  sometimes 
found  that  the  daugfatier  in  the  piece  was  to 
have  five  mothers,  and  ere  one  knew  where 
one  was,  there  were  eight  daughters  and  no 
mother.  "  Her  Grace,"  became  the  chamber- 
maid, and  the  chambermaid  became  her  Grace, 
and  so  on.  Otto  kept  firmly  bold  of  the  lover's 
rile,  but  he  had  endless  difficulty  in  learning  it 
by  heart.  Morning,  mid-day,  and  evening,  he 
was  heard  to  repeat  it,  and  every  morning  after 
he  had  said,  "  O  Heavens !  what  do  I  see !"  he 
was  obliged  to  stop  to  look  into  the  book  for 
what  he  really  ought  to  see ;  and  every  even- 
ing when  after  the  declaration  with  much 
warmth  he  had  exclaimed,  "  Heavenly  Julia ! 
stop  and  hear  me !"  he  came  to  a  stop  himself. 
He  was,  however,  so  unwearying  in  courage 
and  good-humor,  so  earnest,  and  besides  that 
so  obstinate,  that  no  one  thought  of  contesting 
the  part  with  him.  The  inconsiderate  Ade- 
laide agreed,  though  after  a  long  hesitation,  to 
play  the  heroine's  part ;  examined  Otto  in  bis, 
and  laughed  heartily  with  him  at  his  forgetfUI- 
ness  and  mistakes. 

The  great  day  came !  The  actors  were 
dressed ;  the  guests  collected ;  the  lights  light- 
ed. The  orchestra  played  Rossini,  the  curtain 
went  up.    His  Excellence  said,  "Ah !" 

Who  was  beautiful;  who  was  a  cbaiming 
heroine ;  who  enchanted  all  eyes  and  hearts,  a 
not  Adelaide  t 

Who  was  enchanted,  and  who  was  at  a  loss, 
if  not  Otto  ?  Who  helped  him ;  who  was  of 
great  use,  though  hidden  and  forgotten,  now  as 
often,  if  not  the  prompter  1  We  have  got  into 
the  way  of  relating  by  questions,  let  us  then 
proceed  bythe  same.  Who  is  this  with  the 
pale,  severe  features,  who  glides  silently  among 
the  spectators,  conceals  himself  at  the  furthest 
extremity  of  the  hall,  and  does  not  turn  his 
dark  eye  from  the  form  of  Adelaide,  beaming 
with  youth  and  beautrl    What  makes  Ade 
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laUe's  acting  become  at  once  so  aaeertaiD — 
what  tnakea  her  eye  wander  anxiously,  piercing- 
ly among  the  spectators,  as  if  something  had 
flitted  past  and  disappeared! 

The  moment  for  the  declaration  had  arrived. 
Otto  exclaimed — "Ueaveoly  Julia,  stop  and 
hear  me !" 

But  Julia  heard  no  more ;  her  beaming  glance 
was  immovably  fixed  on  some  object  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ball,  Without  apology  she  sprang 
from  the  astonished  Otto,  and  into  the  side 
scene.  Transported  with  joy  and  delight,  Ad- 
elaide here  opened  her  arms  to  him  who  came 
toward  her ;  but  it  was  a  cold  hand  which  seiz- 
ed hers,  it  was  a  severe  though  beloved  voice 
which  reminded  her  to  return  to  the  theatre  and 
play  out  her  part.  Adelaide,  surprised  and  ter- 
rified, swallowed  her  tears  and  went.  The  play 
was  soon  finished,  but  another  soon  commenced. 
It  was  not  Leonora,  who  was  carried  away  by 
her  lover's  ghoet  in  the  night  to  a  yet  darker 
home,  but  something  not  unlike  it ;  for  when 
Adelaide  went  off  the  scene,  she  was  seized  by 
the  same  ice-cold  hand  as  before,  a  cloak  was 
wrappdd  round  her,  and  she  was  hurried  into 
a  carriage ;  and  the  carriage  drawn  by  fiery 
horses,  was  carried  away  with  the  swiftness  of 
the  wind.  Adelaide  said  not  a  word,  made  not 
a  sign  of  resistance ;  but  when  the  storm  bowl- 
ed around  the  coach,  and  the  rain  beat  oo  the 
windows,  and  the  black  night  was  round  about, 
and  the  tall  form  at  her  side  sat  in  the  flicker- 
ing lamplight  aa  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  immova- 
ble, and  silent,  then  she  felt  as  if  her  heart 
would  break ;  and  what  love  has  of  tenderness, 
what  contrition  has  of  touching  smiles,  and 
prayers,  and  tears,  she  poured  oat  over  the  im- 

Tat  her  side.  But  all  in  vain !  Count  Ala- 
only  looked  at  her  with  a  piercing  glance, 
bat  did  not  speak.  Finally,  Adelaide  lost  cour- 
age; her  heart  drew  itself  together ;  her  tongue 
became  poweriess ;  her  cheeks  grew  pale ;  she 
becaine  silent ;  and  long  was  that  oight-joamey 
for  her  and  for  him. 

Silently  as  he  had  borne  her  into  the  carriage. 
Count  Alarik  bore  her  out  of  the  same,  and  de- 
livered her  to  me,  who  came  toward  them.  For 
himself,  he  asked  to  speak  with  Countess  Au- 
gusta. Adelaide  was  in  the  beginning  perfect- 
ly dumb  with  grief  and  astonishment ;  but  my 
tenderness  and  my  questions  soon  brought  her 
back  to  herself,  and  she  gave  vent  to  her  tears 
and  her  despair. 

"  Ah !  if  he  bat  stormed,"  said  she,  "  if  be 
reproached  me  ever  so  harshly  and  so  violently, 
it  would  be  sweet  to  me  in  comparison  with 
this  coldness,  this  silence — this  kills  me." 

What  Countess  Augusta  said  to  Count  Ala- 
rik, I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  certain  he  came 
from  her  in  a  milder  frame  of  mind.  I  also 
spoke  to  him  to  excuse  Adelaide  ;  he  heard  me 
politely  but  coldly ;  I  could  perceive  that  he 
mistrusted  me-^bat  he  was  displeased  with 
me  ;  and,  to  say  truth,  I  was  so  with  him.  In- 
stead of  frankly  speaking  to  Adelaide,  to  re- 
proach her  for  her  thoughtlessness  or  inconsid- 
erateness — if  be  would  give  her  youthful  fault 
so  severe  a  name — instead  of  aflerwfl-d  forgiv- 
ingly and  aflectionaiely  clasping  her  to  his  bo- 
•mr,  which  she  had  so  well  deserved,  he  made 
a  bvf  reconciliation  with  her,  in  a  kind  of  fa- 
«kprly  manner;  and  Qod  forgive  me!  but  I 


think  that  be  bad  very  litUe  o(  a  fatherly  feel- 
ing just  at  that  moment.  He  represented  to 
her  with  a  sort  of  stiff  gentleness,  the  impiu* 
dence  of  playing  the  heroine's  nle  with  a  yonng 
man  whose  love  to  her  was  well  known  to  th* 
whole  'neighborhood  as  well  as  to  herself. 

Adelaide  agreed  to  all ;  but  Count  Alarik's 
show  of  reasonableness,  and  evident  coldness 
during  all  this,  laid  upon  her  young  warm  heart 
a  restraint  hitherto  foreign  to  it;  she  became 
embarrassed  and  afraid.  I  was  angry  with 
Count  Alarik,  and  began  more  and  more  to  fear 
that  he  was  anything  but  the  perfect  man  I  had 
before  thought  to  see  in  him.  I  was  angry  witb 
him,  for  he  was  the  first  who  bad  disturbed  Ad- 
elaide's beautiful  and  amiable  confidence  ;  it 
was  he  who  taught  her  to  know  painful  fear 
and  anxiety.  The  sinner!  How  could  he 
avoid  reading  her  innocence,  her  love  in  her 
eyes — in  her  whole  manner !  How  1  Yes,  be- 
cause he  was  himself  weak,  because  he  was 
bumingly  je^as.  Besides,  I  doubt  that  he 
was  afraid  of  compromising  bis  own  worth,  by 
showing  a  love  which  he  feared  was  not  fully 
returned  ;  perhaps  he  thought  himself  too  goo« 
to  love  Adehtide.  I  was  very  angrywith  Count 
Alarik. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  CRISIS. 

AUttwkwit  nelutadoluiit;  batat«iTibku(«l*1)sB' 
come  orarhim.— Piovni. 

The  constrained  position  in  which  Adelaide 
and  her  betrothed  fonnd  themselves,  became 
every  day  more  painful,  and  it  was  evident  it 
mast  soon  come  to  some  rupture.  Adelaide  wa» 
tender  bat  attea.«y;  her  eyes  sought  Us;  bat 
they  were  often  blinded  with  tears.  He,  on  the 
conu-ary,  was  cold,  sometimes  even  to  harshness, 
toward  her;  his  glances  revealed  mistrust;  his 
words  were  bitter;  this  was  often  followed  by 
impassionMl  borsta  of  love,  which  frightened 
even  Adelaide  herself.  It  was  beautiful  to  see 
how  she  then  quieted  him,  how  she  with  an  an- 
gel's voice  spoke  the  gentlest  words  to  him,  and 
transported  to  the  Swedish  longae  all  the  Ital- 
ian's richness  of  appellations  for  a  beloved-one. 
It  was  beautifal  to  see  how  the  aneasv  and  un- 
quiet aaitatioa  of  his  mind  gradually  calmed 
itself.  He  would  sit  whole  hours  at  her  feet, 
sanning  himself  in  her  eyes,  which  beamed  with 
goodness  and  love — and  hiis  eye  saw  peace  in- 
hers,  and  a  calm  spread  itself  over  his  nobla- 
forehead.  She  played  with  the  locks  of  his  hair, 
she  sung  the  most  melodious  songs  to  him ;  and 
lulled  by  pleasurable  and  happy  feelings,  he 
leant  his  head  against  her  knee,  and  many  times 
the  tears  ran  down  his  manly  cheeks.  Whea 
Adelaide  saw  them  &11,  she  wiped  them  away 
with  the  gentlest  reproaches,  and  life  was  again 
harmonious  and  light  to  them  both.  After  SQch 
momenu  Adelaide  gave  herself  up  anew  to  all 
her  inborn  ga/ety;  she  laughed,  sun^,  and 
played  with  all  who  surrounded  her,  until  a  se- 
vere glance  of  Count  Alarik,  a  sudaen  chill  in 
bis  manners,  again  smothered  her  innocent  joy. 

Counte.ss  Augusta  often  spoke  alone  with 
Count  Alarik;  this  gave  me  unspeakable  dis- 
quiet. One  evening  when  the  lovers  seemed  for 
a  moment  to  have  forgotten  the  whole  world^. 
to  feel  only  that  they  belonj;ed  to  each  other^ 
when  they  stood  in  each  other's  arms,  beautifOL. 
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<aMd  bint— dien  I  arasht  in  Coootess  Aoftu'ta's 
•4hf  k  eye  a  glance,  only  a  hasty  glance — for  she 
rose  at  the  same  time  hurriedly  and  left  the  ixiom 
— bat  it  was  an  ezpressiun  made  me  sbadder. 
EUivy,  batnd,  despair  lay  in  that  glance;  it  re- 
•embled  a  mordenus  arrow.  A  darlr  saspicion 
now  raised  itself  in  my  mind,  and  I  determined 
••rrowly  to  watch  her  movements. 

I  weot  odt  to  prepare  tea,  and  occupied  rayaelf 
while  so  doing  in  implanting  in  the  little  ones' 
brains,  that  tea  grew  in  China,  that  it  was  the 
leaf  of  a  bash,  and  so  on ;  when  Coontess  Au- 
gaaca  came  and  seated  herself  beside  me,  sent 
«way  the  children  en  some  pretext,  and  while 
ker  tremMiag  hand  played  wiui  the  tea-strainer, 
a«id  in  a  halMtidible  Toiee : 

"  Mamaell  Ronaqnist,"  said  she,  "cannot  im- 
agine bow  the  sight  of  two  happy  lowers  pain- 
nlly^excites  myfeeHogs ;  what  a  Mart-breaking 
■Mmory  saeh  4  sight  awakes  in  me.  I  ird 
again  all  the  ha|q>iness  -which  I  once  pcaaesiwd, 
10  feel  at  the  same  time  what  I  have  lost— lost 
fbrever.  Iconld  become  mad  at  sacfa  a  moment, 
4atd  1  hasten  away  to  avoid  a  sight  which  kills 
«e!" 

The  probability  of  this  explanatioD,  the  easy 
ataaner  in  which  it  was  given;  the  expression 
«f  bitter  pais  paiiMed  in  her  yonog  and  beamifa  I 
eoantcBanoe;  the  tears  whicfa  ran  over  her 
checks,  all  caused  me  in  my  heart  to  make  a 
•ileni  prayer  ibr  pardon  in  expiation  of  the  sns- 
pic^ns  I  had  jost  formed.  This  then  was  the 
caase  that  her  tenderness  for  Adelaide,  and  her 
iadostiy  with  her  bridal  equipment  seemed  to 
increase  as  the  iinpottant  day  was  approaching. 
She  asked  tliat  Amlaide  should  move  into  her 
nom,  at  .east  daring  the  night,  giving  for  a 
■nason  that  the  tbunoer  which  we  now  had  al- 
■lost  every  night,  strongly  affected  her  nerves, 
and  deprived  her  of  sleep;  but  she  could  not  en- 
dare  to  have  anyone  with  her,  excepting  "that 
good  angd  Adelaide  i" 

As  Adelaide  agreed  I  eoald  not  objeet;  but 
it  was  a  grief  to  me  to  lose  the  neignbomood 
•f  my  daniag,  no  laager  to-  be  the  silent  witness 
of  her  life  of  u>ve,  which,  when  all  was  quiet  and 
leposing  in  the  stillr  night,  so  often  expressed 
itself  in  prayers  for  her  beloved,  in  expressions 
«f  the  most  heanlelt  grai&ade  ro  the  Omnipotent 
origia  of  all  pure  lore  and  bliss. 

I  soon  remarked  with  naeasiness  that  Ade- 
laide's gayenr  evideatly  decreased  fhnn  the  day 
she  removed  to  Countess  Aognsta's,  who  ia- 
habited  one  wing  of  the  hetise,  white  I  with  the 
children  occupied  the  other — and  extraordinary 
cnoagh,  her  aneetieo  for  her  sister  seemed  daily 
to  inoease. 

The  Count  seemed  also  eflener  to  seek  the  so- 
-ciety  of  Conntess  Augusta  than  that  of  Adelaide; 
«•  lae  latter  he  often  eaatglaaoes  which  I  eOBid 
aot  explain  to  myself— so  flaming,  and  yet  so 
<lark.  I  sought  an  explanation  firora  Adelaide, 
tat  she  avoided  me;  Count  Alarik  did  the  saoe, 
and  with  more  evident  coMoess,  whenever  I 
wished  to  open  the  anxiety  of  my  bean  to  bim — 
and  the  liuie  ones  were  continually  ailing,  and 
tequired  care  and  enlivening,  gruel  and  barle^- 
stfgar,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  leave  the  unquiet 
Ihiee  to  themselves,  and  could  do  nought  but 
•  pray  God  to  govern  all  to  the  bent.  This  was 
an  nnea.'iy  time,  and  some  of  the  President's  re- 
lations who  came  to  pay  us  a  few  weeks'  visit, 
were  at  this  moment  welcome  as  a  distraction; 
-bat  that  such  shoold  at  such  a  time  be  requisite 
portended  nothing  good. 


Not  to  intermpt  the  order  of  my  rtlatioa^  I 
will  here  play  the  part  of  a  daUmfamU,  and  one 
after  the  oiher  represent  the  scenes  as  they  in  re- 
ality took  place,  which  were  first  related  lo  me 
long  alter  they  bad  passed.  Lei  then  the  curtaia 
be  brawn  up  for  the  reader,  and  Cooniess  An- 
gusta  appear! 

"I  am  your  friend,  Alarik  I"  she  would  say 
to  bim  in  the  long  conversations  which  sbe  often 
had  with  him ;  "  your  friend,  in  the  deepest,  most 
intimate  sense  m  the  word.  Your  well-being, 
your  happiness  is  my  most  lively  desire  upca 
earth.  O  what  would  I  not  give  that  Adelaide 
were  fully  worthy  of  yon!  I  will  not  hasten 
my  jodgment — bat  Actelaidc's  flightiness — her 
bouiuJIess  desire  for  pomp  and  pleasure,  which 
sbe  now  conceals  lor  jour  sake — her  Iriendship 
for  Otto;  bis  love,  his  riches — her  conduct  to- 
ward him  during  your  absence — all  canse  me 
to  doubt.  Nutwiiasuading  I  am  certtin  tliat 
Adelaide  loves  you,  as  well  as  die  can  love;  but 
sbe  is  so  volatile  t  Whati  3roa  would  spoik 
openly  to  Adelaide  1  I>t  her  only  receive  a 
saspicion  of  year  doubts,  and  your  imeasiness 
— and  she  would  give  yon  assurances  of  her 
etemsl  lov«,  which  would  dissifnte  all  your 
donbts  ibr  the  moment;  bat  how  speedily  will 
not  this  transient  flame  bum  out  1  Let  us  bnrnr 
nothing,  be  quiet — show  yourself  calm  wlia 
Adelaide,  be  attentive  to  her  life  and  manners 
and  yon  will  soon  be  able  to  see  if  she  can  make 
you  happy,  if  yon  are  enongh  for  her,  if  she 
understands  how  to  love  you  P        i" 

"It  is  natural,"  sbe  said  another  time,  when 
Count  Alarik,  excited  and  impatient,  wanted  to 
bunt  the  fetters  of  doubt,  which  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  binding  round  his  sonl — "  it  is  natural 
that  this  constraint,  this  situation  of  things  be- 
tween yon  and  her  whom  yon  so  tenderly  love, 
should  seem  insupportable  to  you.  Go  tbeit, 
Alarik,  yoarsisterly  friend  will  not  lay  a  restraint 
upon  you,  she  only  desires  to  warn  you — go  to 
ycmr  beloved,  reveal  your  anxiety,  your  pain- 
receive  her  vows  and  ner  tears,  and  go  afterward 
to  unite  that  holy  bond  which  death  alone  can 
loose— O  Oud !  Alarik— will  it  e&tabUsh  or  de- 
stroy your  happiness? — "  , 

Count  Alarik,  uneasy  and  tormented,  express- 
ed his  desire  to  speak  to  me  of  Adelaide. 

"'Maoiselle  (tannqoist  I"  interrapted  the  as- 
tnnished  Countess;  "  Mamselle  Rdnnqaist — a 
fond  fool,*  who  has  no  thonght  or  conviction  of 
her  own,  who  believes  blindfold  all  that  Adelaide 
ssys  to  her:  who  if  Adelaide  in  an  excited  mo- 
ment should  jootest  that  she  cannot  live  without 
von,  would  find  it  a  marvel  (hat  yon  should  not 
believe  it,  even  if  on  the  following  day  yon 
should  find  her  in  Otto's  srms !" 

"  You,  Alarik !"  whispereds  he  on  another  oc- 
casion, "you  are  not  a  man  to  allow  jronrself  to 
be  blioded  by  passioii,  who  would  wish  to  pur- 
chase some  moments  of  pleasure  with  the  loss 
of  a  whole  life's  clear  and  reflected  bliss.  Yoa 
stand  quiet,  and  look  over  thestife  in  your  own, 
as  weH  as  in  others'  breasts,  and  calmly  allow 
folly  and  anger  to  pass  before  yoa  judge.  Yoa 
are  not  the  slave  oraccidents— of  others'  power, 
nor  even  of  your  own  heart — O  my  friend,  how 
I  admire  voa,  and  how  few  are  like  yon  I  And 
this  painfal  disquiet  will  soon  cease.  I  myself 
have  daily  an  opportunity  of  looking  nearer  intr 
Addaide's  soul;  you  will  soon  have  the  light 
the  certainly  yon  deoire — and  even  were  thl» 
certainty  painful— 1  know  yon — yoo  are  not  iht 
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on«  10  tarn  away  your  glance — calm,  erea  in 
Ike  midst  of  softriog,  rou  will  look  triitb  in  the 
lace— yon  are  a  man  I" 

Tiiere  is  in  men  an  inconoeirabljr  weak  side 
toward  flattery,  particularly  tlie  sort  of  flattery 
which  extols  their  independence  and  soperior 
wisdom ;  and  they  so  easily  become  bouna^  ex- 
actly because  they  consider  ihemselves  so  tree. 

Coant  Alarik  was  a  noble  and  strong-minded 
man,  I  repeat  it  in  this  moment  when  the  reader 
most  And  him  very  weak.  But  is  he  the  first 
and  only  noble  and  powerful  nature  who  has 
had  a  weak  and  vulnerable  side :  who  by  an 
anfnl  syren  tong^ue  has  been  seduced  from  the 
tender  and  iailhi'ul  bosom  which  breathed  alone 
for  him  1 

We  will  now  see  the  Conntesa  alone  with 
Adelaide. 

In  the  evenings  when  they  had  gone  to  their 
room,'  the  former  more  tiian  once  b^gan  to  weep 
and  lament  herself  bitterly.  She  said  that  she 
was  the  most  unibrtonate  being  in  the  world, 
that  she  hoped  she  might  soon  die.  She  did  not 
ixpress'  herself  more  clearly.  Adelaide  sought 
ji  vain  with  prayeia,  caresses,  andsympatbizug 
tears,  to  force  her  to  reveal  the  canse  of  her  sor- 
row, or  soften  its  expression.  Conntesa  An- 
gusM  answered  only  with  tear* ;  and  these  scenes 
renewed  many  times  in  the  coarse  of  the  night 
disturbed  both  the  sleep  and  peace  of  mind  of 
my  fjoor  Adelaide.  Countess  Angnsta  swore 
her  to  silence,  beg^  her,  unless  she  desired  her 
aister^s  eteital  misfortune,  not  to  speak  of  her 
•orrow  and  soflfering  to  any  creature  in  the 
world,  and  last  of  all  to  Alarik ;  she  exacted 
Adelaide's  oath  on  this,  and  Adelaide  gave  it 
weeping. 

One  evening  Countess  Angnsta  was  calmer 
than  usual.  Sbe  joked  gayly  with  Adelaide, 
who  on  the  contrary  that  evening  was  uneasy, 
sad  and  silent  Sbe  took  oat  her  jewels,  pearls, 
and  precious  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  and<decor- 
ated  Adelaide's  hair,  neck  and  arms  with  them, 
and  conducting  her  to  the  looking  glass,  said: 

'*  Look  bow  beautiful  you  are  I  bow  dazzling- 
ly  beautiful  I  You  would  enchant  the  whole 
world  I" 

Adelaide  stood  before  the  mirror,  contempla- 
ting herself,  and  reallv  dazzled  by  her  own  beau- 
tr.  Involuntary  smiles  began  to  beam  over  her 
lace,  rivalling  the  very  diamonds. 

"  See  I"  exclaimed  Countess  Augusta,  "  how 
well  this  princely  costume  suits  you  t  What  a 
pity  that  no  one  in  future  will  see  you  so— that 
yon  will  never  be  able  to  wear  jewels  I" 

Adelaide  turned  heiself  hastily  away  fh>m  the 
glass.  "  Take  them  away  I  taxe  tbem  away  I" 
she  cried  blushing  deeply — "  be  would  not  like 

itr 

"Hel  whoT*  asked  Connteas  Augusta. 

"  Alarik  I"  and  she  tore  ofl'the  precious  oma- 
nents  with  as  mach  haste  as  if  they  had  wound- 
ed her.  She  collected  them  in  her  hands,  and 
Mid,  smiling  gayly :  "  See,  Augusta  I  all  this 
wooM  I  willingly  give  for  a  glance  of  his  I" 

I'he  Countess  took  back  ber  treasures,  and 
laid  them  wiihoat  saying  a  word  into  their  cases. 
This  was  followed  by  a  Durst  of  grief,  more  vio- 
lent than  any  of  the  former.  She  seemed  to  be 
near  despair.  Beside  herself  with  alarm  and 
distres.1,  Adelaide  fell  on  her  knees,  and  weep- 
ing embraced  her  sister's.  "  Tell  me  I"  she  ex- 
claimed, "O  tell  me,  Augusta,  why  you  suffer 
80  deeply  !  tell  me  in  what  manner  I  can  help 
Tou  I    I  will  do  all,  all  for  you  I" 


"All  I"  repeated  Countess  Angnsta — and 
looked  at  her  sister  with  an  increduloiu  and 
sorrowful  glance. 

"Yes,  all  I"  repeated  Adelaide,  "AU  which 
Alarik  does  not  object  to." 

"  And  if  it  was  so — Ah  God  1 1,  the  miserable 
—Alarik!  beloved  Alarik  I" 

Adelaide  looked  at  her  sister  in  diunb. aston- 
ishment. 

"  I  love  him,  Adelaide,  I  adore  him  1  and  he  ia 
your — see  there  the  cause  of  my  secret  sorrow, 
my  despair  and  my  death.  I  will  not  surviw 
the  day  which  for  ever  unites  him  with  yoa. 
And  well  for  me  when  this  heart  shall  cease  to 
bleed,  when  it  shall  cease  its  long,  long  strug^e. 
Leave  me,  Adelaide — leave  me,  you  cannot  belp 
me— you  cannot,  you  will  not  give  him  to  me  I" 

"  And  how  should  I,"  said  the  paW  and  trem. 
bling  Adelaide,  "  be  able  to  give  him  to  you  1 
Is  it  not  his  happiness,  his  well-being  which  ia 
put  in  question  \    Does  he  not  love  me  I " 

"  And  if Adelaide  I  if  his  choice  could  yet 

be  free,  if  his  happiness  could  jret  be  assured—" 

Adelaide  looked  at  her  sister  amazed  and 
questioning;  who  seating  herself  beside  her,  con- 
tinued with  cruel  confidence: 

"  Tell  me,  Adelaide,  do  you  think  that  Alarik 
is  a  man  who  alone  seeks  after  personal  beaun' 
in  a  woman  1  Do  you  not  think  that  in  his  wiw 
he  also  requires  a  companion,  a  friend,  who 
partakes  his  lofty  thongbts,  his  exalted  views  of 
life  and  things;  who  loves  what  he  loves,  lives 
for  what  he  lives ;  who  is  the  confidant  of  th« 
deepest  feelings  of  his  soul,  who  is  all  for  him, 
as  he  is  all  for  her  1  Or  is  my  conviction  of  the 
sort  of  happiness  Alarik  seeks  groundless)  1» 
it  but  a  dreamt" 

Adelaide  started ;  she  did  not  answer,  but  pale- 
ness and  redness  alternated  on  ber  cheeks;  she 
breathed  quick  and  deep. 

"  Do  you  think,"  continned  Countess  Augue- 
ta,  "that  you  possess  all  that  can  make  Alarilc 
happy— yoB,  who  cannot  enter  into  his  enjoy- 
ments, who  cannot  understand  his  a.spirations  t 
Pardon  me,  Adelaide,  I  do  not  wish  to  bur:  yon : 
I  only  wish  to  show  you  a  truth  which  you  conld 
not  much  longer  conceal  fromyoursell — you  are 
not  enough  for  Alarik." 

Adelaide  felt  herself  a.stounded.  She  grew 
quite  pale,  sbe  clasped  her  hands  to  her  bcMom, 
and  large  heavj  drops  fell  from  ber  eyes. 

"No,  Adelaide,  you  are  not  enough  for  him f 
your  beauty  and  yonr  love  yet  attach  him, 
but  you  must  yourself  feel  that  every  day  that 
bond  is  growing  weaker.  Day  by  day  he  be- 
comes more  aware  that  he  cannot  be  happy  with 
you,  that  you  cannot  fill  what  his  great  soul  re- 
quires— day  by  day  he  withdraws  nimself  more 
and  more—" 

"  He  loves  me  I  he  loves  me  yet  1"  cried  Ade- 
laide with  violent  emotion. 

"  His  tenderness — bis  sorrowful  tenderness — 
bear  witness  that  he  pities  you ;  his  increasing- 
coldness,  his  disquiet,  that  ne  wishes  to  be  re- 
leased from  you " 

"  Releasee!  from  me  I"  repeated  Adelaide,  and 
her  head  rose  proudly,  and  her  breast  swelled  as 
some  degree  of  anger  shone  in  her  tearful  eye — 
"  from  the  first  moment  of  such  a  desire  iii  his 
breast  is  he  free  I  But,"  and  here  at  once  all  * 
anger  was  extinguished,  and  bitter  tears  flowed 
afresh — "why  do  you  speak  so,  Aus^sta,  why 
i)o  you  torment  rae  so  cruelly?  You  cannot 
know  his  thought!! — vou  cannot " 

"  And  if  I  should  know,  however  1    If  I  could.' 
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now  show  yon  eeitaio  proofs  that  I  know  hix 
thoaghia  and  Jiis  desires — O  Adelaide,  foolish 
Adelaide  I  are  oUierproofs  reqaiied  than  those 
he  dallj[  gires  nsl  To  whom  does  Alanl(  tarn 
when  his  soul  is  fall  of  high  and  noble  thoughts, 
when  be  requires  to-express  himself  and  to  be 
nndentood  }  To  whom  does  he  turn  when  his 
heart  is  oppressed,  to  whom  when  he  leaves  700 
in  anger— to  whoin,  Adelaide  1" 

"Give  me  other  proob — I  require  vet  to  haye, 
I  will  see  other,  mom  prods!"  cried  Adelaide, 
beside  hereelf. 

"£veo  these  can  be  foood,  and  could  be 
shown,"  continoed  her  sister  with  terrible  cold- 
ness, as  sbe  loosened  a  hair  chain  which  hung 
roQiid  her  neck,  and  showed  a  little  gold  medal- 
lion: sbe  pressed  a  spring,  it  opened,  and  Ade- 
laide saw  the  portrait  of  att  betrotheo— another, 
and  she  recoenized  a  lock  of  his  hair. 

"  Do  you  know  this  portrait  1"  asked  Coun- 
tess Aogosta;  "do  yon  know  this  hairt — No,  do 
hot  stretch  your  hand  after  it;  it  is  not  yours,  it 
is  mine  I  Alarik  ptve  it  to  me  as  a  remembrance 
of  him,  as  a  proof  of "  she  did  not  end. 

Adelaide  drew  in  her  breath,  stalled  ap,  and 
wildly  claspiDg  her  hands  exclaimed:  "Is  it 
possible  1    My  God,  is  It  possible  V 

"  And  why  1"  asked  Countess  Augusta  with 
a  seomfal  smile,  "why  should  it  be  so  impossi- 
ble,  so  unnatural !  Alarik  knows  that  he  and  I 
sympathize  in  all,  that  our  souls  really  form  but 
one.  Adelaide,  hear  me,  and  judge  betwixt  us, 
and  jadge  him.  I  was  Count  W.'s  first  love ; 
he  loved  me  before  be  loved  yon.  It  was  gen- 
erally known  in  the  world,  it  wasspoksn  of  every 
where ;  an  engagement  between  us  was  consider- 
ed as  good  as  completed;  even  I  thought  so,  for 
I  loved  him,  and  his  small  fortune  was  rather 
tot  than  against  him  in  my  eyes.  Then,  Ade- 
laide, then  you  stepped  beiween  ns;  your  beauty 
dazzled  Alarik — be  became,  as  it  were,  bewitch- 
ed by  yon ;  but  you  never  fully  possessied  his  af- 
fections— yon  never  could  possess  them  I  Now 
Alarik  feels  this;  now,  when  the  enchantment 
is  gradually  ceaMUg,  now  h?  looks  with  regret 
back  to  me:  be  feels  that  heaven  formed  us  for 
one  another ;  that  with  me  alone  he  can  find  that 
durable,  thai  noble  happiness  which  he  seeks  in 
life — is  it  then  wonderful  that  he  should  lament 
the  spell  which  attracted  his  ailention  10  another, 
the  weakness  which  has  made  him  a  slave  for 
life  f  Your  self-love,  Adelaide,  your  presump- 
tion  " 

"  Have  I  been  presumptnous,  Augusta  1" 

"Yes,  that  you  have." 

"  Then  may  God  foigive  me  I" 

"  Have  you  ever  doubted  but  that  every  one 
must  love  you;  that  your  will  must  be  a  law 
for  all  1  Have  you  ever  been  desirous  of  direct- 
ing yourself  according  to  the  wishes  of  others, 
or  to  live  for  the  sake  of  others  1  Have  yvn  nut 
received  the  love  which  was  ofiered  you  as  a 
tribute  due  to  your  beauty,  to  your  loveliness, 
not  with  a  Christian's  humble  gratitude  1  Do 
yoa  not,  even  at  this  moment,  bnd  it  quite  nat- 
ural that  the  noble  Alarik  should  worship  yoa 
with  all  your  faults  1  Is  not  this  presumption 
—is  it  not  bold,  unheard  of  presumption  V* 

"Yoa  are  hard,  Augusta.  If  I  have  been 
presumptuous,  Ot  I  am  sorely  punished." 

"All  is  not  your  fault  in  Alarik's  changaof 
mind,  Adelaide.  Chance  even  is  against  you. 
Yoa  are  poor,  Adelaide — I  am  rich.  Alarik  is 
DO  enthusiast;  he  i:s  a  prudent  man;  he  feels 
that  he  is  not  formed  to  shat  himself  up  in  a 


narrow  house,  among  ehildrm,  weaving-leomsy 
and  all  sorts  of  .homeliness;  he  feels  that  he  is 
Ibrmed  to  shine  in  the  world,  to  enlighien  it ;  and 
he  knows  that  I  possess  what  would  givt  biuk 
the  power  to  widen  his  circle  of  activity,  that  I 
can  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  attaining 
that  which  his  ambitious  soul  strives  after." 

"  Riches  1"  said  Adelaide,  with  a  tone  of  deep 
affliction,  "riches,  glory — 01  could  they  ever 
give  him  more  happiness  than  my  tenderness, 
than  my  sincere  love?" 

"  I  too  have  tenderness,  I  too  have  love,  Ade- 
laide!" said  the  Countess,  as  she  laid  her  hand 
on  her  sister's  arm  and  pressed  it  bard.  "  O I 
none  know  how  I  have  loved  him — and  my  love 
will  end  with  but  my  life.  If  your  tenderness, 
Adelaide,  were  enough  for  him,  why  is  he  not  ' 
happy ;  why  does  he  torment  both  himself  and 
you ;  why  does  he  seem  to  become  more  disqui- 
et, more  unhappy,  the  nearer  the  day  of  your 
union  approaches  1  Be  assured,  Adelaide,  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  find  a  reason  and  opportu- 
nity to  break  ofi"  with  you,  to  put  an  end  to  aik 
engagement  which  suits  him  so  little.  It  is 
omy  compassion  for  you  which  restrains  him." 

Adelaide  wept  violently.  "  I  will  speak  to- 
him,"  she  cried ;  "  I  will  ask  him  if  he  no  long- 
er loves  me ;  and  when  I  hear  that  word  from 
bis  mouth,  then  he  shall  be  free  I" 

"  You  will  ask  him,  Adelaide  1  That  he  may 
deny  the  truth  through  compassion  for  you,  and 
cast  away  his  happiness  for  your  sake.  Is  thi* 
noble,  Adelaide!" 

"I  shall  ask  a  friend  what  I  ought  to  do;  I 
will  speak  with—" 

"  With  Emma  Ronnqnist ;  that  she  may  speak, 
to  Alarik,  and  entreat  him  with  prayers  and 
tears  to  remain  faithful  to  yoa.  For  you  well- 
know  that  sbe  loves  you  beyond  eveiyihing  else 
in  the  world,  and  would  willingly  sacrifice  eve- 
ry one's  happiness  for  yours." 

"  My  God,  what  shall  I  do  I"  exclaimed  Ade- 
laide in  despair. 

"  Where  now  is  your  much  praised  goodness, 
'Adelaide)  where  your  clear  understanding T 
Yon  see,  you  know,  that  by  one  word,  by  one 
single  courageous  act  of  self-denial,  you  caiL 
make  two  beings  happy — that  man  whom  yoa 
say  above  all  you  love  and  jour  sister;  yoa 
know  it,  Adelaide,  and  you  will  sacrifice  them 
for  your  own  happiness.  And  what  happiness 
can  indeed  bereafler  be  yours,  united  to  a  man 
who  does  not  love  yon,  who  only  through  ne- 
ce8.sity  takes  you  for  his  wifel  See,  Adelaide  > 
I  have  long  concealed  my  love,  long  fouehL 
against  it;  but  to-day  I  have  clearly  seen,  that 
with  my  own  happiness  I  should  even  sacrifice- 
Alarik's;  this  certainty,  this  double  grief,  has. 
snatched  my  secret  from  me.  Pardon  me,  Ade- 
laide, pardon  the  suffering  I  hiive  caused  you  f 
I  will  De  silent  hereafter,  and  soon — soon  shall' 
death  close  these  lips:  for  I  know,  Adelaide, 
what  yoa  have  lesdtved  within  youtMlf— 1  know- 
it!" 

"No,  yon  do  not  know  it,"  said  Adelaide,  as. 
she  rose  with  proud  sell-cominand,  her  eve- 
bright  with  sublime  self-sacrifice.  "But  Ol"^ 
and  she  looked  at  her  sister  with  clasped  hamls. 
and  an  expression  of  inde.scribable  anguish, 
"Augusta,  can  vou  make  him  happy  1" 

"  Do  you  douk  it  after  all  you  have  seenJP- 
ter  all  I  have  saidi    Good-night  Adehii.ie." 

"No;  stop!  pardon!  but  ()!  I  <lid  so  li>ve 
him !  there  lay  such  a  certainly  here,"  «nil  she 
laid  her  hand  on  her  breast,  "  such  a  ceruinty 
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■<1iat  I  ctiiild  make  him  liappy,  (hat  no  one  else 
cuuU  do  it  like  me,  Uiat  I  aluoe  bad  the  key  to 
hii  heart,  thai  be  mast  eternally  love  me  as  1 
luveJ  biui,  io  spile  of  all  my  taulls;  it  was  a 
ceridlDiy  which  1  ibuugbt  do  one,  and  nothing  in 
ilie  wuritl,  tould  deprive  me  ot;  and  yet  now — 
huw  ix  It  V  asked  she  in  perplexity,  as  she 
pdsseil  her  hand  over  her  I'orebead,  "  is  it  gone  1 
gone  V  She  took  the  locket  which  lay  on  the 
laule,  and  asked,  "  Alarik  gave  yoa  this  Y' 

"  Ye»." 

"  Augasta,"  said  Adelaide  solemnly,  bat  with 
a  tre muling  voice,  as  she  supported  herself 
against  the  table,  "Alarik  shall  be'  yoars;  I 
vilt  not  dfvide  yoa.  U  bow  anworthy  were  I, 
«oald  1  hesitate  between  his  happiness  and  mine; 
bat — "  and  again  she  put  her  hand  to  her  fore- 
head, "that  they  are  not  one  is  what  I  caimot 
yet  understand.  I  know  well  that  I  was  not 
worthy  of  him,  that  1  never  could  become  fully 
•o;  but  OInhat  he  should  judge  me  so  unwor- 
thy !  I  am  yet  so  young,  I  admired  him  so  bigb- 
Jy,  I  loved  him  So  sincerely,  and  that  he  should 
80  despise  mef" 

"Pay  him  back  with  the  same,  Adelaide. 
This  pride  well  becomes  a  woman :  despise  him 
—reject  him  I" 

*'  Never  I"  said  Adelaide,  as  she  made  a  move- 
ment of  repulsion  with  her  hand,  "never I  .  He 
may  forsake  me,  and  I  shall  still  ever  love  blm ; 
he  may  despise  me,  and  I  shall -still  ever  bless 
Itim.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  Augusta,"  cried 
•he,  as  her  tears  began  to  flow  anew;  "in  my 
beart  there  is  tiotbing  bqt  love  toward  him. 
Now,  DOW  in  this  moment,  when  I  see  the  proof 
of  his  faithlessness  toward  me — of  his  contempt 
ibr  my  love — there  is  not  a  drop  of  bitterness  m 
my  heart  toward  him;  now  i  woald,  as  ever, 
villingly  die  for  him.  Ah  I  do  not  I  do  more; 
I  luntake  all  my  happiness,  all  the  joy  of  my 
life,  fur  his  sake  I" 

"Noble-minded  Adelaide  I"  cried  Countess 
Augusta,  and  clasped  her  in  her  arms. 

Adelaide  sal  silent  and  immovable. 

"  .4.nd  now,  Adelaide,"  continued  her  siiter, 
"  be  fully  noble-minded.  Take  also  the  steps 
which  will  conduct  to  the  object." 

"What  shall  I  dot" 

"  Write  early  to-morrow  morbiiig  a  note  to 
Aant  Ulla;  ask  her  to  come  and  take  you  for 
Mine  days  with  her  to  R." 

"To  R.I  And  what  woaM  Alarik  thinltl 
Otto  is  there,  yoa  know." 

"  I  thought  it  bad  been  yonr  intention  to  re- 
store Alarik  to  his  freedom,"  said  Countess  Au- 
^sta  dryly. 

"  It  is  irne— O,  tt  is  true!  Yes,  I  will  write; 
yes,  1  will  go ;  and  he  shall  have  the  onportani- 
Cv  which  yoa  say  he  seeks.  And  now  leave  me, 
Angttsta  ;  leave  me,  I  require  to  be  alone." 

"And  If  you  repeal,  Adelaidel" 

"1  will  not;  but  leave  me  now— go.  gp  fi*m 
me.  Slop,  Augusta  I  kiss  me  first!  Ot  if  yoa 
make  him  happy,  I  will  willingly  forgive  you 
ail  the  pain  you  have  caused  me.  God  bless 
yoa  according  as  you  make  Alarik  happy  I" 

The  sisters  separated  to  pass  each  a  sleepless 
eight. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Countess  Au- 
iniiia  rorced  her  sister  to  write  the  no'e  she  had 
t^kd  of.  She  herself  wrote  privately  to  Otto 
to  the  following  effect — 

"  Courage,  my  dear  Otto!  What  I  long  fore- 
saw and  expected  has  rnine  to  pss.  AtMlaide 
lias  grown  tired  of  Alarik't  eootinaal  diacoment, 


as  he  of  her  tbougbtlessness^  The  tie  whica 
still  unites  them  is  so  weak,  that  it  would  break 
on  the  least  stretch.  Adelaide  tbitks  of  yoa 
with  tenderoess.  Come  to-day  to  B.  Come 
with  your  mother,  but  go  direcUy  on  your  arri- 
val down  to  the  garden,  to  the  arbor  tu  the  lell: 
wait  there.  Be  a  man.  Otto,  and  ybu  will  tind 
her  whom  yoa  love — a  woman.  But  seem  in 
the  beginning  to  be  in  despair  and  mconsolable. 
Secrecy  and  punctuality  1'^ 

After  she  had  written  she  went  oat  to  dispatch 
a  messenger. 

"Already  up  aiid  oatt"  said  Cotmt  Alarik, 
who,  returning  from  one  of  his  usaal  morning 
walks,  met  her  on  the  staircase. 

"  This  lovely  morning  has  enticed  me  oat, 
like  yon.  I  havepassedabadnight;  Ireqiiired 
to  feel  the  fresh,  pure  air." 

"  What  is  Adelaide  dningi" 

"  I  do  not  know — writing  a  note  I  think.  O 
Alarik  I  my  fear  is  almost  confirmed ;  Adelaide 
is  but  a  weak  and  vain  woman.  Otto  and  his 
riches  live  more  in  her  mind  than  yoa;  and  I 
suspect  that  only  coinpassioOj  or  perhaps  (ear 
for  you,  prevents  her  finom  openly  confessing  it 
Last  nignt  she  pat  on  all  my  jewels — " 

"Lastniglitr 

"  Yes,  and  stood  long  before  the  looking-glam, 
contemplating  her  reuly  dazzling  beauty  with 
deep  sighs." 

Count  Alarik  leaned  against  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  balustrade,  and  cooled  his  burning  ibrehead 
against  it. 

"Alarik,  what  are  yoa  thinking t"  asked  the 
Countess,  after  a  silence. 

"  That  1  would  I  could  give  her  I'ewels,"  he 
answered,  smiling  bitterly.  "  Yes,"  continued 
he  lower,  and  as  it  were  speaking  to  himseUl 
"  so  weak  am  I,  that  I  know  nothing  so  painful 
as  not  to  be  able  to  give  her  jewels." 

"  CTnfortuaate  Alarik  I"  sighed  Countess  Au- 
gusta. "Alarik,  my  friend,  if  it  can  make  yoa 
happy  take  mine,  take  them  all; — what  shall  I 
do  with  them  t  Adorn  a  joyless  bosom  I 
Take  them,  let  them  be  reset,  and  make  Ade- 
laide a " 

"  Silence  I"  said  Coont  Alarik  angrily ;  "  not 
1  word  more  of  this.  Pardon,  Augosta,  but 
you  know  but  little  of  me.  Where  is  Adelaide  1" 

"  In  her  room.  Do  not  seek  her  now.  I  fear 
yoa  would  not  be  welcome.  Be  calm,  be  quiet, 
and  wait  yet  awhile ;  perhaps  circumstances  ere 
long  will  give  as  a  certainty  which  can  fix  your 
actions." 

"Yes,  certainly,  certainly,"  said  Count  Alarik 
with  a  low  but  iheaning  voice,  "if  even  the 
worst !    Only  no  longer  this  martyidom,  doubt." 

"May  it  cease!  May  it  cea'se,  so  that  yoa 
may  have  happinesis;  and  theiievtn  I'shall  have 
jOy  enough.  In  the  mean  time  hear  my  prayer 
—do  not  distbrb  Adelaide.  Let  us  be  quiet,  bat 
watchful.  Something  tells  me  that  ere  the  day 
is  past  we  shall  have  the  certainty  we  seek." 

She  now  left  him  to  rejoin  Adelaide,  whom 
she  found  batHM  in  tears.  Countess  Augusta 
sought  alternately  with  praise,  alternately  with 
reproaches,  to  excite  in  her  sister  another  turn 
of  mind.  "  These  tears,"  said  she,  "these  pale 
cheeks  will  betray  you,  and  nullify  the  whole  of 
your  noble  self-sacrifice.  If  your  intention,  Ad- 
elaide, is  not  merely  an  empty  joke,  for  a  couple 
of  boors  have  courage  and  resolution;  if  yoa 
will  not  excite  Alarik  s  compassion,  ^d  so  lay 
a  restraint  on  his  freedom,  wipe  away  yoar 
lean,  call  back  the  color  on  your  cheeks,  give 
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«Miinnce  to  yonr  mamier— be  fully  an  aogel, 
Adelaide — give  up  wbolly,  aod  act  powei  fully, 
cbeyua  have  doue  nothing  for  bim  you  love  I 

When  Adelaide  came  out  to  breakfast  she 
vas  like  a  person  in  a  fever.  A  wild,  uncom- 
Ibnable  gayety  appeared  in  her  mauners,  gener- 
ally so  agrveable,  gay,  and  calm.  She  biti  good 
morning  hurriedly  lo  all,  seated  btiself  at  table 
dr  from  Count  Alarik,  and  drank  her  coffee 
with  diiiquiet  haste,  while  her  bosom  heaved  vi- 
olently. Count  Alarik  did  not  turn  his  glance 
ij-om  her;  but  it  was  no  tender  and  anxious  lov- 
er's glance,  it  was  piercing  and  sharp.  Occa- 
sionally a  deep  emotion  showed  itself  in  bis  fea- 
tures ;  but  he  overcame  it,  aad  remained  calm. 
Adelaide's  glance  fell  under  that  which  was  fix- 
ed npoD  her,  and  her  trouble  increased  with  ev- 
CIT  momeiit. 

Ifow  came  the  children  running  in,  and  throw- 
ing themselves  as  usual  into  Adelaide's  arms. 
But  they  sood  remarked  her  altered  appeanuiee, 
and  overwhelmed  her  with  questions — why  ber 
cheeks  were  so  red,  why  did  she  look,  as  if  she 
had  been  crying  1 

Adelaide  could  support  it  no  long^er ;  she  rose 
bastily  and  went  out.  Count  Alarik  rose  also, 
and  wrni  to  the  window.  At  this  moment  the 
noise  of  wheels  was  heard,  and  four  snorting, 
fiery  horses  flew,  to  the  door  with  Excellent 
G-- — 's  carriage.  With  secret,  but  boiling  bit- 
terness Count  Alarik  saw  the  Baroness  and  her 
aon  alight  The  latter,  however,  did  not  accom- 
pany his  mother  ap  stairs,  but  went  immediate- 
ly into  the  garden.  Count  Alarik  followed  him 
-with  his  eye».  The  doors  lo  the  hall  flew  open, 
ire  heard  the  rastle  of  silk,  and  the  Baroness  en- 
tered. AAer  having  saluted  as  all  with  her 
vsoal  kind  friendliness,  she  said: 

"  I  hear  I  shall  get  my  sweet  Adelaide  home 
with  me  to-day.  The  darling  girl  has  herself 
written  to  me  abont  it,  and  I  have  now  come 
quite  prond  and  quite  happy,  to  cany  her  off 
with  me;— bat  where  is  my  angel T' 

"  I  shall  tell  her  that  you  are  here,  annt  1" 
aaid  Countess  Augusta,  and  went  out,  but  cast 
«  glance  at  Count  Alarik. 

She  found  Adelaide  in  a  state  of  the  most  vio- 
kni  emutiun. 

"  I  know  what  yon  have  to  say,  Aogasta  t" 
cried  she.  "I  know  who  is  here,  know  what 
you  desire;  but  I  cannot  now — I  cannot  now  go 
to  them,  not  before  every  one's  eyes  to  defy  him 
and  bis  will, — mv  knees  cannot  support  me; — ^1 
Ael  as  if  mr  sool  would  leave  me " 

**  Adelaide,  dear  Adelaide  I  for  heaven's  sake 
calm  yuaraelf— yon  shall  not  go  unless  yon 
please;  everything  depends  on  yourselC  No 
•ne  furces  yon.  Calm  yourself,  come  with  me 
to  ibe  garden — yoa  know  we  can  go  out  at  the 
back  door,  apj  reach  it  without  being  seen  from 
the  windows.  The  fresh  air  will  do  you  good, 
and  the  decisive  moment  be  delayed ;  yoa  will 
gain  time  to  think  over  U,  and  detenmne  yoor- 
•elf." 

Adelaide  permitted  Coiuteas  Aogasta  to  gnide 
fter.  They  bad  not  gune  far  in  one  of  the  arch- 
ed walks  of  the  garden,  when  Otto  sprang  oat, 
aiki  threw  bimaelf  at  Adelaide's  feet  Adelaide 
ga-.e  him  a  glance  of  snrprlie  and  wrath,  and 
IiikJ  lo  return ;  bat  be  embraced  her  knees,  and 
Ik  Id  her  where  she  was. 

"  O  cooxin  Adelaide,  consin  Adelaide  I"  cried, 

Ono,  "  bear  me  onlv  this  once — I  mail  apeak  to 

yiHi ;  what  hare  1  done  thai  yoa  ■bonld  so  cm- 

.  cJybateneV*       . 


"  I  do  not  hale  yoa ;— bat  If ave,  let  me  go^f 
beg  you,  I  will  have  it  .sol" 

"  Hear  me  only  this  siDgl<>  time,  this  last  timet 
afterward  I  will  fly  for  ever — I  will  go— go  t» 
the  world's  end " 

"  Hear  him !"  whispered  Countess  A°gQsta, 
"it  is  a  piiy  lor  bim,  he  loves  yon  so  tenderly — 
hear  him,  and  so  you  will  easier  get  off  with  his 
assiduity ;  I  will  go  a  little  aside,  and  take  cars 
that  no  one  comes  to  disturb  us." 

She  retired  with  these  words,  and  hurried  oat 
of  the  garden.  In  the  court  she  met  Count 
Alarik. 

"Where  is  Adelaide  T  he  asked  hurriedly. 

"  In  the  garden,  in  the  arbour  to  the  left— O 
my  suspicion  I    Unfortunate  Alarik  I" 

She  hurried  away,  and  Count  Alarik  with 
glowing  cheeks  darted  on  the  path  she  had 
shown  him. 

Adelaide  had  allowed  Otto  to  conduct  ber  into 
the  arbor,  and  sitting  on  a  bench,  she  heard  the 
outpourings  of  bis  childish  but  sincere  love. 
There  was  no  hardness  in  Adelaide's  heart 
Her  natural  goodness,  ber  frietxlship  for  het 
young  relation,  the  feeling  of  her  own  bitter  suf- 
lering,  made  her  in  this  moment  very  weak. 
She  told  bim  that  she  could  not  love  him,  that 
she  loved  Alarik  alone  in  the  world ;  but  mean- 
while she  permitted  him,  lying  on  his  knees  be- 
fore her,  to  cover  one  of  her  bands  with  kisses 
and  tears,  while  with  the  other  she  stroked  his 
rich  golden  curls,  and  never  yet  bad  Otto  felt 
himself  so  happy.  "  My  good  Otto  I"  said  Ad^ 
elaide's  gentle  voice ;  but  it  was  quickly  silen- 
ced, for  before  her  stood  Count  Alarik,  with  a 
thousand  demons  in  bis  glance. 

A  cry  of  affright  and  horror  bnrst  from  Ad- 
elaide's bosom.  She  pushed  Otto  from  her,  and 
wild  and  unconscious  of  what  she  was  doing, 
sprang  from  the  garden  into  the  bouse,  and  into 
the  gallery  where  I  was  then  sitting  alone.  la 
a  few  minutes,  however,  she  seemed  to  come  lo 
herself,  and  with  a  ealm,  as  if  she  had  resolved 
courageously  to  meet  the  worst,  she  su  silent, 
and  deadly  pale,  with  her  eyes  sunk,  while  ber 
heavy  and  oppressed  breathing  alone  bore  wit- 
ness  to  the  disquiet  of  her  breast.  Full  of  an- 
guish, I  asked  her  the  cause  of  her  emotion. 

"  Do  not  atk  me  now  I"  she  answered  laconi- 
cally, "  soon,  soon  all  shall  be  luld  t" 

I  now  beard  some  one  with  slow,  and  as  it 
were  unwilling,  steps  approach  the  door  of  the 
gallery.  Adelaide  rose  up,  and  began  to  trem- 
ble violently,  and  her  face  was  as  colorless  as 
the  marble  am  against  which  she  was  obliged 
to  support  herself. .  A  hand  seized  the  lock,  bat 
paused  in  taming  it;  finally  the  door  slowjly 
opened,  and  Count  Alarik  entered.  ' 

I  shuddered  at  sight  of  him.  Tbeie  was.  a 
dreadful  expression  in  bis  lace.  There  was  de- 
spair, there  was  judgment,  there  was  detenBin> 
ed,  inevitable  misfurtnne.  Ue  approached  Ad- 
elaide slowly,  and  stopped  a  few  steps  from  her. 
Adelaide  beoame  calmer,  ber  trembling  was  less 
visible,  she  looked  on  him  with  a  glance— a 
heaven  of  innocence  and  love  lay  in  it ;  bat  it 
was  forced  to  sink  before  the  unalterable  judg- 
ment which  lay  annoanced  io  his.  She  trem- 
bled again.  In  him  the  storm  was  mastered, 
but  ihat  It  had  been  terrible  might  be  i«ad  on  hi* 
forehead  and  his  pale  lips, 

"Adelaide I"  said  be,  in  a  tone  so  sorrowAil 
and  -so  severe,  that  a  deadly  chill  seized  laf 
heart  on  hearing  it— "AdelaMe"— he  drew  im 
bia  bfcaifa— "  we  pan— we  part  for  everl    I 
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tare  long  snspecMd  that  w«  were  not  sailed  for 
ene  aooiber ;  yoa  were  not  wonhy  of  the  love  1 
Vore  yoo.  I  feared  it  before,  I  know  it  now. 
Adelaide— I  forgive,  bat  I  pity  you !" 

Again  she  cast  op  her  pure  glance ;  again  it 
JHI  under  his.    He  continued : 

"  Tiie  angel  wbieh  lent  yon  his  shape  enticed 
xie,  enchanted  me.  I  thought— but  it  is  past- 
past  for  ever- TOOT  frivolity,  your  culpable  friv- 
olity has  parted  us  for  ever.  O  that  I  could  for- 
get  " 

He  ceased,  overcome  by  his  violent  emotions. 

I  conld  not  endure  to  bear  such  language  spo- 
ken to  Adelaide,  to  see  her  in  sacb  a  situation 
Itefoie  him.  With  tears  and  clasped  hands  1 
approached  her. 

"  Adelaide  I  why  do  vou  not  speak  1  why  do 
yon  not  defend  yourseU'l  Are  you  not  inno- 
cent, my  own  darling  %  You  are  innocent,  yon 
eannot  deserve  this." 

Adelaide  did  not  answer,  she  stood  immova- 
Ue  i  I  went  nearer  and  tried  to  take  her  hand. 

"  Be  quiet  I"  she  said,  and  rejected  me  gently. 

Count  Alarik  continued,  with  an  emotion 
which  he  vainlv  sought  to  smother:  "May  you 
be  happv,  Adelaide  I  Adelaide,  lemember  that 
life  is  short — that  pleasures  give  a  fleeting  en- 
joyment,—but  why  should  I  s|>eak  of  that  to 
yon"— be  added,  with  a  contortion  of  features 
which  was  meant  to  resemble  a  smile.  "I 
soogbt  you  only  to  tell  yon  yon  are  fiwl  Fare- 
well I" 

He  turned  away  and  went  out.  Adelaide  fol- 
Ibwed  him,  apparently  almost  unconsciously. 
At  the  door  she  seized  his  hand  and  held  him 
back,  and  looked  up  to  him  with  an  expression 
which  seemed  to  say,  "And  is  this  really  truel 
Is  it  possible  that  we  are  to  part  t  is  this  se- 
rtons  r 

He  released  his  hand  fh>m  bets,  but  stood  still 
looking  at  her.  She  opened  with  a  touching  ex- 
pression of  faithful  angelic  love  her  arms  to  him. 
A  demoniac  expression  flew  over  his  face  and 
contorted  bis  noble  features,  violently  he  threw 
her  back  and  disappeared.  The  action  of  his 
hand,  slill  more  the  horror  of  such  a  moment, 
threw  Adelaide  on  the  marble  floor.  She  lay 
•till  and  pale  as  if  sht  were  dying,  and  only 
clasped  her  hands  hard  against  her  breast.  I 
raised  her  up,  carried  her  in  my  arms  to  her 
nom,  I  wept  over  her,  I  spoke  the  tenderest 
Words  to  her;  all  in  vain,  she  remained  silent, 
breathed  quick  and  deep,  and  held  her  hands 
ever  her  bosom,  as  if  she  sought  by  these  means 
(••deaden  some  severe  pain. 

I  begged  the  Baroness  to  go  into  Adelaide, 
-and  hastened  to  seek  Count  Alarik,  to  try  if  pos- 
sible to  bring  him  to  his  senses  a^in,  and  re- 
ceive some  explanation  of  the  extraordinary 
Kene  I  had  just  witnessed. 

When  the  Count  had  4eft  Adelaide,  be  gave 
wtdent  for  t>i8  immediate  departure,  and  in  a  few 
■tiames  his  carriage  was  before  tne  door. 

Then  Countess  Augusta  hnrrietBy  and  iman- 
VDUnced  entered  bis  room. 

"I  would  say  something  to  yon,  Alarik  1"  she 
i«ald,  and  'ber  cheeks  glowed— "Alarik!  when 
lime  has  lightened  your  grief— when  von  have 
wiee^eded  in  foiigefting  an  unworthy— 4ben  think 

then  rememberthat  Atigasta  loves  you,  faith- 
fally  loves  yon  I" 

Be  looked  atherhi'Sarprise,  and  a^m  flame 
'%araed  in  his  eye.  She  went  neater  to  him, 
''and  stretehed  out  her  hand  to  him. 

xAogmiarke  saM,  potting  her  aside  with 


cloomy  seriousness,  "  1  cannot  even  'thank  ftm. 
You  can  be  nothing  to  me.  My  life's  joy  is 
gone — 1  have  oo  more  love  to  give.  FafeweBI 
Forget  me!"  and  he  withdrew  hastily. 

On  the  staircase  1  met  him.  I  stopped  fafaa 
and  asked: 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  tell  me  what  has  h»> 
penedl" 

He  fixed  bis  eyes  on  a  little  neck-kerehief  be- 
longing to  Adelaide,  which  by  accident  I  'had 
taken  on  my  arm  with  my  shawl ;  he  ivatchad 
it  from  me,  and  instead  of  answering  my  ques- 
tions, homed  away,  covering  it  with  kmes.  I 
now  saw  Countess  Augusta  with  glowing  eheda 
come  out  of  his  room. 

"  What  has  happened  1"  I  asked  her.  "  What 
is  the  meaning  otall  thisl" 

"I  scarcely  know  myself,"  she  aaswwed. 
"HowisAdelaider 

"  Verybad !  What  was  your  htdyafaip  Mtat 
herel    What  did  Count  Alarik  say  1" 

"  I  cannot  uke  upon  mrself  to  give  aecoimt 
of  his  actions!"  answered  she  angrily.  At  the 
same  moment  we  heard  a  carriage  loll  hwajr. 
Count  Alarik  was  gone.  In  the  lobby  I  met 
young  Otto  in  the  most  excited  and  angry  mood. 
He  asked  my  counsel  on  what  be  was  to  do. 
He  was  desperate  with  Count  Alarik's  having 
called  him  "bov!"  and  having  acted  most  ar- 
rogantly toward  him.  In  my  hurry  and  anguish 
to  return  to  Adelaide,  I  knew  no  better  conmiel 
to  give  him  than  this:  "  To  return  home  and  re- 
main there!" 


CHAPTER  XX. 

VOrU  UNTIL  DEATH. 

1  Blsf ,  for  1  mut  dia — and  1  woald  poor 
FMtk  with  mymmfmjtaaX,  bom^ifa  idJ  ptta. 
FftrewvU !  I  baatvn  to  tbmt  happjr  shurs, 
Wli«n  with  a  deanr  Toio*,  mun  oamim  straia, 
H]  Ufa,  mj  Im,  I  jr<t  aball  aiaf  again ! 

8W41('*8w«. 

Wren  I  returned  to  Adelaide,  i  found  th« 
Baroness  sitting  beside  her  busy  instilling  a 

?uaniity  of  morals  and  maxims  into  her,  which 
know  well  are  capable  of  making  one  who  is 
in  good  health  sick,  and  which  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the 'laws  of  homoeopathy  should  make  a 
sick  person  well.  But  on  my  poor  Adelaide 
thejr  showed  not  the  least  eflect  She  Uiy  silent 
and  immovable,  and  seemed  to  suffer.  1  mads 
haste  in  the  politest  way  to  dismiss  the  Baroness  i 
aflerward  I  sat  silent  in  Adelaide's  room,  occu- 
pied only  with  her,  and  thinking  of  the  best 
means  of  getting  her  to  speak,  or  at  least  to 
weep.  Ah!  it  was  the  first  pain  which  had 
reached  that  young  tender  heart.  It  was  yet  too 
liule  inured  to  sufiering;  it  threatened  to  bo 
cm.'thed  beneath  the  burden. 

Prom  the  State  of  death-like  repose,  tn  which 
Addaide  lay  till  the  afternoon,  she  passed  to  one 
of  restless  disquiet  She  went  from  the  one  room 
to  another,  and  seemed  to  seek  something  with- 
out herself  knowing  what  My  aneaainess  on 
her  account  was  indescribable ;  I  sent  for  the 
doctor  to  the  nearest  town,  and  In  the  mean  tfme 
followed  Adelaide  silently  and  faithftilly  as  her 
shadow.  After  she  had  xeaTi^r-nd  through  at- 
moat  the  whole  bouse,  she  went  out ;  I  let  her 
go;  onlv  threw  a  shawtoverher  shoulders,  and 
ibllowed  her  wfthout  saying  a  word.  I  waa 
glad  that  she  went  out,  and  hoped  that  At  'move- 
ment and  the  fhesh  air  wovM  recal*  ber  to  h«r- 
seU    She  took  tha  sane  ♦ay  aa  Coaot  Alarik 
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tmA  gaoa,  ud  wear  ftMer  and  Cuter,  antfl  she 
almoM  raa.  AfiervaW  ah*  tamed  from  the 
road,  and  eooiioaed  irraMlaily,  now  walking, 
aod  m>w  nimiBg,  tbroagh  •  wild  Toresa  track. 
It  wae  with  difficalt;r  OtM  Itoold  follow  her,  biu 
her  white  dress,  wbieh  flattered  amoDgtbe  tiees, 
kept  ne  OB  her  track.  For  nearly  ao  botir  we 
coBtinued  this  paiofal  waoderiiig.  I  wished  to 
atop  her,  bat  she  seemed  to  suspect  my  inteation, 
•Dd  erei7  time  I  appibaehed  oer  she  fled  fhim 
ne  witfa  the  rapidity  of  a  dore.  My  cries  and 
nj  prayers  she  seemed  ixM  to  bear.  All  -at  once 
1  saw  Mr  throw  beraeir  on  the  gronitd.  I  ran 
forward,  and  saw  that  she  had  torown  benelf 
down  to  drink  of  a  little  mnning  sbcam  which 
nTKled  oat  fh>m  among  the  heath  and  moss. 
At  uie  tame  memeat  that  I  bent  Ibrwaid  to  pie- 
\  the  seiiODs  danger  of  her  driolcing,  I  saw  a 


clear  stream  of  blood  ensh  forward,  aiid  mingle 
with  the  waters  of  the  Hook.  It  came  from  my 
poor  Adelaide's  breast  A  violeat  faemonrhage, 
wdiiob  lasted  aevetal'minates,  had  takenplace, 
during  which  I  held  her  in  my  anas.  She  be- 
ewna  aenseleaa;  and  I  was  itear  despair. 

It  was  late  in  the  eveniag,  and  began  to  grow 
dark.  We  were  in  the  middle  of  the  wild  forest, 
and  not  a  trace  of  hnmaa  dwelling  was  to  be 
9eaa  itear  ns.  Wheie  shonld  I  turn  with  Ade- 
laide,—where  find  help  for  her  1 

I  bad  many  times  said  to  n^rself,  that  it  was 
▼ain  to  cry  to  God  for  earthly  help;  for  Re  can- 
not for  the  sake  of  one  hoinan  behig  seize  with 
His  Almighty  hand  on  the  circnmstances,  whose 
fiee  play  He  has  once  permitted,  aad  which  He 
canoot  now  restrain  withoot  oveitnming  the 
laws  which  He  has  written  in  nature.  For 
many  years,  therefore,  I  had  never  oflered  np  a 
prayer  for  aavthing  temporal— bat  in  this  lao- 
neot  of  angnish  all  these  aigoments  were  vain : 
I  feltowed  the  heart's  iamediale  instincts! 
psfed— prayed  to  God  a  bonting  prayer  for 
help  for  my  beloved  child.  Bat  all  remained 
ajwat  arooM  as;  the  marmnrof  the  crimsoned 
bnok  alone  was  heaid,  and  the  cross-bill  beat- 
ing down  an  occasiaoal  ptne-oone  which  fell  to 
the  groand ;  now  and  then  a  sonnd  went  Aroogh 
tha  wood,  and  the  sbepbeid's  hora  was  heard  at 
a  distance.  Adelaide  lay  with  ckwed  eyes,  si- 
ient,  pale,  and  blood-stained:  I  tboi^ht  that  her 
Jhst  moments  were  come.  I  called  alond  several 
Ifanes,  bat  the  echo  alone  answeied  me.  Again 
I  piared  silently  and  witfa  tears,  and  a  promise 
of  delivery  reached  my  ear.  It  was  the  tinkle 
oTa  little  cow-bell,  and  the  voice  of  her  driver ; 
"Gaton  my  petl  see-s6!  Where  are  yoa  going 
a»w1  Wdl  yon  oaly  go  right  P'  And  an  old 
wwnaB  presently  steraped  out  of  the  boshes,  and 
bar  cow,  who  stopped  in  alarm,  lowed  at  the 
sight  of  OS.  I  called  to  the  scarcely  less  fright- 
ened woman;  qnickly  told  her  what  had  hap- 
paaed,  and  prayed  for  help.  Qer  cottage  was 
nM  Ar  oC  <nd  she  assfoteaine  in  carrying  Ad»> 
*-"-   there.    Adelaide's  blood  bad  ceased  to 

r,  bit  she  lay  in  a  death-like  swoon.  The 
e»w  Ml  -wed  ns  gently  snoiting.  Aboat  a  hnn- 
4fadpac«>  fromibestreanijaslatthe  endofthe 
vood,  lay  iSe  little  hat  We  carried  Adelaide 
iMe  the  nanv  w,  dark,  bat  clean  place,  and  laid 
km  npoa  the  si'aw  bed.  After  this  the  old  wo- 
SMa  went  imatt^ateiy  to  the  hoose,  to  nlata 
vbat  had  happem-H,  and  gel  the  neoessary  as- 
trinaaoe.  I  boiMd  hat  aboot  tUa  tiaoe  the  doc- 
tor wmM  have  anivbl. 

I  I— ainal  aloaa  in  the  hot  with  Adelaide, 
Hi  IkB  flMN^fainM  IMia«i  HM  ay  hMtit. 


There  lay  my  white  swan,  my  darling,  blood- 
stained apon  the  straw— so  beaotiful,  still— bat 
perhaps  near  her  death.  Should  1  never  mora 
see  these  eyes  open,  streaming  with  goodness 
and  joy  1  This  young  life  of  song  and  love,  had 
it  already  crasra  for  everl 

I  sat  and  wept  the  bitterest  tears  over  bet^ 
when  she  half  o^ned  her  eyes,  and  said  with  a 
weak  voice,  "  Give  me  somethmg  to  drink." 

I  looked  round  the  place ;  there  was  neither 
meat  nor  drink  to  be  seen.  I  did  nut  date  to 
leave  Adelaide  to  go  as  lar  as  to  tbe  stream, 
neither  should  I  have  dared  to  give  her  of  tbia 
cold  water  lo  drink.  I  was  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress. At  that  moment  the  cow  gently  lowed 
oaiaide  the  hut,  and  snorted  with  her  nosa 
against  tbe  window.  Inexpressibly  rejoiced,  I 
seized  the  milk-pale  standing  in  a  comer  of  tha 
room,  ran  oat,  and  milked  tiM  cow,  who  permit- 
ted it  qaietly  enough  considering  the  strange 
hand.  I  retained  to  Adelaide,  poured  the  muk 
into  a  cup,  and  held  the  mild  beverage  to  her 
lips.    She  drank  ewerly. 

*'Ah,  that  was  fine — that  was  very  good  I* 
she  said,  as  I  again  let  her  bead  gently  smk  on 
the  bed.  She  looked  ap,  looked  full  and  aSeo- 
tionately  npoa  me.  and  extended  me  her  hand. 
"  It  is  better  now,"  said  she.  "  Do  you  know, 
it  was  terrible.  Snch  a  pain  here,"  and  she  laid 
her  hand  oa  her  bosom ;  "  I  was  sofibcating,  bat 
I  could  not  die  I  But  it  is  belter  now.  Pardolt 
met  I  have  certainly  made  you  very  anxioos'^ 
pardon  me  I" 

"  Do  not  speak  so,"  I  entreated,  covering  her 
hand  with  kisses  and  tears  ofjoy,  "  do  not  spealc 
now;  be  calm  and  still,  for  God's  take,  for  mr 
sake,  for  all  their  sakes  who  love  you,  and  aU 
shall  yet  be  well." 

She  made  an  assenting  motion  with  her  head. 
An  expression  of  pain  spread  itself  over  her  fea- 
tures, and  her  tears  be^an  to  flow,  i  was  gbul 
of  this ;  she  required  this  reliefl 

The  hot  which  made  oar  home  for  the  present 
lay  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile*  Irom  the  hoas^ 
aiid  an  hour  had  nearly  elapsed  before  people 
came  thence  to  tis.  The  deepest  distress  bad 
been  excited  among  them  by  what  had  happen- 
ed. It  was  said  tnat  Countess  Augusta  Jiad 
been  taken  ifi.  Tbe  doctor  had  not  yet  coma 
from  the  town.  Adelaide  seemed  to  be  too  weak 
to  be  removed.  I  fiiared  that  the  motion  wonld 
only  bring  on  a  new  hemorrhage;  and  as  sho 
benelf  wished  to  pan  the  night  quietly  whera 
she  was,  I  resolved  therefore  to  remain ;  sent 
after  clothes  and  some  medicines ;  desired  that 
tbe  doctor  immediately  on  hie  arrival  should  bo 
condacted  to  as,  and  only  retained  one  maid- 
servant lo  pass  the  ni|;ht  with  me  beside  Ade- 
laide. 

Id  the  maaa  time  I  occupied  myself  in  wash- 
ing aaray  the  blood  from  Adelaide's  face,  nedc, 
aiid  hands,  as  well  as  giving  her  clean  clothes. 
While  I  was  doing  it,  she  was  quiet,  kind,  aiul 
contented. 

Lata  in  the  evening,  a  message  arrived  that 
the  doctor  was  absent  tram  town  when  nnr  metu 
senger  reached  it ;  he  coald  not  therefore  tU  d  • 
following  day  be  expected.  This  made  me  veiy 
anxious;  and  after  the  servant  and  the  maid  ha4 
gone  to  sleep  in  the  cow-house,  I  seated  myself 
by  Addaidcrs  bed,  and  remainied  qaietly  \heM 
thioogfa  the  night  Now  and  then  I  laid  hig» 
and  stieka  on  toe  Sre,  whose  ^indly  flame  ixgt 
oat  little  room  light 
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The  night  was  slonnjr,  and  heary  showers 
weredriren  against  the  window;  the  owls  were 
skrieking  their  shrill,  ominous  cry;  but  the  qui- 
eting medicines  I  had  given  to  Adelaide  bad 
procured  her  a  deep  though  restless  sleep.  Dark 
MDtasies  seemed  to  occupy  her  mind,  she  threw 
ber  arms  here  and  there. 

"They  are  driiring  the  wrong  way  with  the 
hearse,"  she  said;  "show  them  here.  In  the 
church  at  O.,  there  lie  my  mother  and  my  little 
brother— there  will  I  also  lie;  not  in  the  rault. 
I  will  not  lie  there.  No ;  lay  me  under  God's 
firee  heaven— let  the  sun  shine  on  my  grave — let 
the  flowers  grow  there!" 

Thus  she  coniiiiued  long,  to  my  indescribable 
distress:  gradually,  however,  soe  slept  more 
quietly,  until  the  morning  about  six  o'clock, 
when  she  started  violently  with  these  words — 
"  Air!  I  suffocate !"  I  threw  open  the  door,  and 
the  fresh  morning  air  streamed  in.  She  breathed 
it  elderly.   Her  strength  seemed  partly  returned. 

"Emma,"  said  she,  "I  have  prayed  neither 
to-day  nor  yesterday.  O  God,  foi^ve  me  that  I 
have  forgutten  Thee!  Emma,  I  sin  so  much. 
People  should  not  on  account  of  their  own  sor- 
rows forget  God.  But  I  have  been  so  sick — now 
my  reason  is  clear  again.    Come,  let  us  pray  I" 

I  fell  on  my  knees  beside  her  bed.  With  deep 
solemnity  and  sincere  Earnestness  she  prayed  for 
all  who  were  suffering,  all  who  were  sick,  for  her 
father,  her  sisters — finally,  she  praved  for  Alarik 
with  all  the  warm  life  ot  love.  Sue  prayed  till, 
wearied  out,  she  fell  back  on  her  bed.  Alter  this 
she  slept  quietly  and  well  about  an  hour.  She 
then  awoke  evidently  stronger,  and  said,  "I 
wish  to  see  the  sky,  and  breath  the  fresh  air — 
it  would  do  me  good.  Let  us  go  out,  I  am  strong 
again." 

I  gave  her  a  warm  pelisse,  and  led  her  oat  of 
the  hut;  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  threshold, 
and  breathed  the  pure,  and  uncommon  mild  Sep- 
tember air. 

The  cottage  la^  on  a  height  at  the  skirts  of 
the  forest.  A  wide  field  bordered  by  fir-forest 
Uy  before  us;  roads  crossed  each  other  on  sev- 
eral sides  through  fields  and  meadows.  It  had 
rained  and  blown  the  whole  night;  but  the  storm 
was  now  completely  stilled,  and  each  little  pool 
on  the  paths  lay  turned  i^  a  mirror  for  the  sky, 
in  which  the  brightening  blue  snd  lingering 
clouds  seemed  to  contemplate  themselves.  Lit- 
tle yellow  flowers  before  us  waved  on  their  weak 
stalks  in  the  morning  air,  saluted  and  embraced 
each  other;  and  choruses  of  little  insects  arose 
from  the  pearly  grass  without  any  other  design 
than  to  dance  and  to  sing.  The  falcon  hovered 
in  wide  circles  over  the  plain,  and  struck  the 
elouds  with  his  bold  wing,  while  the  little  birds 
in  the  yellow  birches  near  us  twittered  in  care- 
less gayely.  The  sun  was  not  shining,  but  a 
mild  light  lay  over  the  landscape,  more  agreea- 
ble than  sunsttine,  and  along  the  dark  ^reen  edge 
ef  the  forest  arose  from  the  white  chimneys  of 
die  cottages  small  columns  of  blueisb  smoke, 
which  spread  themselves  gently  and  disappear- 
ed in  the  qtaiet  air.  The  voices  of  men  and  ani- 
mahs  sounded  gayly  around. 

"What  a  life!"  said  Adelaide,  and  looked 
Mund  ber  with  a  glance  which  again  began  to 
beam;  "  how  beautiful  is  the  earth !  Ah!  if  one 
could  be  very  good,  very  resigned,  then  even 
mtsfortane  would  not  be  felt  so  bitterly,  would 
*ot  hinder  us  from  thankfully  enjoying  what 
God's  goodness  gives  us.  Emma,  why  should 
Ky  sorrow  pnvmit  me  fiom  being  glad  for  all 


the  beamy  I  now  look  nponl  All  these  voien 
which  are  beard  around  us,  they  bear  wimew  ol 
gay  and  happy  existences — why  cannot  I  rejoios 
in  their  happiness  t  Do  yoa  tee  all  these  little 
pillars  of  smoke,  which  rise  toward  heaven  t" 
and  with  her  finger  she  pointed  to  the  different 
places  whence  they  arose;  "do  they  not  speak 
of  comfortable  homes,  of  household  cares  1" — 
and  an  expression  of  anguish  passed  over  her 
face — "of  husbands,  and  wives,  and  chihtrea 
collecting  to  the  common  meall  Are  they  not 
like  offerings  of  thanksgiving  which  are  sent  up 
by  earth's  children  to  a  bounteous  heaven  t 
Why  can  I  not  raise  my  soul  to  thank  God  for 
others' happiness,  though  I  myself  suffer  1  How 
egotistical  is  man,  Emma ;  or  rather  how  ego- 
tistical am  II  I  refer  everything  so  much  to 
myself  feel  so  little  for  others.  1  could  cry  over 
myself!" 

She  leaned  her  head  against  my  shoolder,  and 
her  tears  flowed  freely. 

"Grood,  sweet,  beloved  Adelaide!"  was  all  I 
could  ialter  out. 

"Ah,  Emma  I"  she  said  seriously,  "  I  have  not 
been  good ;  I  have  been  proud,  foolish,  presamp- 
tuons — have  I  not  been  presumptuoasl" 

I  did  not  answer,  for  I  could  not  say  no. 

"  Yes,  I  have  oertainly  been  presumptoooa— 
and  with  so  little  cause  I  God  forgive  me  thatt 
Alarik  could  not  love  me^I  am  so  full  of  fanltty 
he  so  superior " 

"  Not  superior,"  said  I,  with  the  displeasure  I 
felt  toward  him;  "he  has  been  unreasonabl»— 
nay,  hard  and  cruel  toward  yon  I" 

"Not  a  word  against  him!"  entreated  Ai^ 
laide  solemnly ;  "  I  will,  I  must  believe  in  hioi— 
be  has  judged  me,  I  must  have  deserved  it.  I 
will  believe  on  him  and  his  perfection — if  ha 
has  ceased  to  love  me,  it  is  certainly  my  fault 
alone.  Ah!  be  cannot  see  to  my  heart — he 
would  forgive  me  for  my  love's  sajie.  God  will 
forgive  me,  and  to  him  I  will  go." 

I  was  in  the  highest  degree  surprised  at  these 
expressions,  but  did  not  dare  to  ask  any  explana- 
tion for  fear  it  wooM  be  too  much  for  her  strength; 
I  contented  myself  in  the  strongest  words  I  was 
capable  of  with  assuring  her  that  Alarik  loved 
her,  and  none  else  but  her.  I  related  to  her  the 
little  scene  on  the  staircase  at  his  departure. 

"  Take  care,  take  care !"  said  Adelaide  with  a 
wild  look,  "  give  me  no  hope — it  is  terrible  t» 
lose  it  again)  Say  nothing,  Emma.  Ah!  {. 
know  all— all  too  well — too  well  how  it  is!" 

I  was  prevented  from  answering  by  the  arri- 
val of  the  doctor;  he  was  accompanied  by  peo- 
ple who  were  bringing  a  commodious  litter;  oa 
that  Adelaide  was  laid,  and  carried  with  the 
greatest  care  and  tenderness  to  her  home.  We 
went  well,  though  slowly  on  our  little  journey. 
Adelaide  wa.s  pleased  with  the  flowers  which  t 
picked  for  her  by  the  road  side,  and  was  quiet 
and  friendly.  When  we  had  arrived,  and  I  had 
seen  her  to  her  room,  and  on  her  bed,  I  went  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  President,  whom,  by  the  doe- 
tor's  advice,  I  informed  of  his  daughters  illness. 
When  I  returned  to  Adelaide,  I  heard  earnest 
conversation  in  her  room.  I  stopped  in  the  half- 
open  door,  and  saw  Adelaide  half-raised  in  hef 
bed,  with  clasped  hands,  and  entreating  eyes, 
speaking  to  Countess  Augusta,  who  sat  beside 
her  bed. 

«  Tell  me,  tell  me,"  she  prayed,  "if  all  were 
true  that  you  told  me  the  night  before  last.  -  !■ 
Grod's  name,  by  all  that  is  holy,  I  beseech  yoa, 
Augusta,  answer  nae,  teB  me  the  imtli  I  O  A»> 
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M(a!  I|i«rejMtpeilwuiDachloBgertoliT»— 
Alaiik  can  be  yoius  wben  I  am  no  lunger  on 
«artlt— but  DOW  lor  merer  lell  me  the  irath  I  Did 
lie  say  bs  loved  yun,  that  he  no  longer  loved 
meV 

No  answer  came  firom  Couitess  Angnsta's 
lips. 

"  Augosta,  do  not  be  croel,"  oontinned  the  en- 
treating Adelaide:  "if  vou  knew  how  easy  it 
would  be  for  me  to  leave  tne  world  were  1  only  cer- 
tain (hat  he  did  not  despise  me.  Augusta,  1  will 
promise  yoa  not  to  take  a  step  to  retmile  myself 
trith  him — 1  cannot  do  it  either,  since  he  has 
cast  me  o£  Bat  tell  me  that  he  loved  me,  al- 
though he  found  me  weak.  Give  this  heaven  to 
my  heart,  Augosta,  dear  Augusta  I  yet  upon 
«arth." 

The  Countess  was  yet  silent.  She  turned 
«way,  and  the  profile  of  her  face  now  became 
visible  to  me.  A  violent  conflict  betrayed  itself 
there, 

"Do  yon  think,"  recommenced  Adelaide's 
weak,  son  voice,  "do  you  think  tEal  I  would  be 
angry  with  you  because  you  had  deceived  me, 
or  bManse  you  turned  Alarik's  heart  irom  mel 
Ahl  do  not  think  so,  Augusta.  Do  yon  not 
love  him  1  and  that  explains,  excuses  alL  With 
all  my  heart,  Augusta,  I  will  excuse  the  suffer- 
ing yoo  have  caiued  me.  You  are  impatient — 
yoa  want  to  go — Angnsta^ wait  a  moment!  Do 
not  believe  that  I  make  any  reservation  in  mi 
pardon,  that  I  make  any  conditions  with  it;  n^ 
BOW,  now,  if  even  you  should  not  say  a  word  to 
give  me  ease,  yet  will  I  give  it  to  yoa.  Augus- 
ta, if  ever  you  should  have  a  bitter  momeat  upon 
•arth ;  if  yoa  should  regret,"  she  ivised  herself 
ap,  and  stretched  her  arms  toward  her  sister — 
"Aogasta,  come  nearer — then  remember  that 
Adelaide  has  forgiven  you !" 

She  wanted  to  clasp  her  arms  round  her  sis- 
ter's neck,  bat  at  the  same  time  fell  exhausted 
back  on  Iwrbed. 

Coonless  Aogasta  hastened  from  her;  but  in 
the  ante-chamba  I  caaght  her  arm,  stopped  her, 
and  said, 

"  Countess !  I  have  heard  Adelaide's  prayers, 
and  now  I  understand  all.  In  thia  moment  I 
Tvill  write  to  Coont  Alarik,  unless  by  a  free  con- 
fession before  him  and  Adelaide  yoa  again  re- 
pair the  mischief  yon  have  done." 

She  stammeiea  out  some  incomprehensible 
words,  disengaged  her  arm,  and  hastened  away. 
Half-an-bonr  afterward  her  carriage  rolled  over 
the  court    She  was  gone. 

The  conversation  with  her  sister  had  so  vio- 
lently excited  Adelaide,  that  a  fresh  hemorrhage 
was  the  cooseqnence.  It  was  so  violent,  lasted 
ao  long,  and  tos  patient's  condition  was  so  de- 
plerabTe  when  it  was  past,  that  the  doctor  de- 
clared another  attack  would  be  inevitable  death, 
and  that  even  now  he  could  not  answer  for  the 
coDsequences. 

This  news  spread  the  deepest  sorrow  through- 
<rat  the  house;  and  every  word,  every  accent, 
abuwed  how  sincerely  Adelaide  was  beloved  by 
all. 

When,  after, some  hours'  sleep,  Adelaide  had 
regained  a  little  strength,  she  read  sorrow  and 
disquiet  on  every  face  Uiat  surrounded  her.  She 
l)eekoned  to  me,  and  begged  me  softly  to  tell  her 
truly  what  the  doctor  said  of  her  state.  I  re- 
peated to  her  his  words,  and  in  s*  doing  could 
aet  reatraia  my  tears. 

"  1  shall  then  die  I"  said  she,  with  a  cotmte- 
«Utce  beaming  with  joy—"  Ah,  God  be  praised  I 


Weep  not,  my  Emma,  I  am  happy  I"  and  she 
wiped  away  my  tears  with  her  band.  "  Now  I 
can  ask  to  see  him  I  Now  it  can  no  longer 
wound  proprieties  if  I  should  seek  him.  Is  it 
not  death — Emma,  must  not  all  give  way  to 
death  1  O  now  I  may  once  more  i>ee  him — tell 
bim  how  infinitely  1  love  him :  perhaps  I  may  die 
<)n  his  heart  I  Write  to  him,  kroma,  best  Emata. 
Ah,  then  it  is  death  which  shall  jeunite  as  I" 

I  wrote  immediately,  and  directed  iny  letter  to 
his  estate,  where  I  presumed  be  had  gone. 

I   told  Adelaide    my  sufpicions   regarding ' 
Countess  Augusta ;  I  wanted  to  show  her  how 
this  unlucky  misunderstanding  bad  probably  ari- 
sen, but  Adelaide  interrupted  me. 

"  Say  nothing  now,"  begged  she.  "  My  un- 
derstanding is  not  clear — I  cannot  well  conceive 
— I  can  scarcely  remember  how  it  happeneid. 
Bdt  what  does  all  this  signify  now,"  added  she 
with  a  bright  glance,  "shall  I  not  diel  Befbra 
I  die  I  shall  see  hint— he  shall  read  in  mv  heart. 
He  shall  see  there  so  much  love,  that  oe  will 
love  me  for  the  sake  of  my  love.  All  will  be 
clear,. all  well  between  us;  I  have  not  a  doabt 
of  it,  I  feel  it.  Ah,  I  am  so  glad,  Emma  I  All 
is  so  easy,  so  beaatifal;  God  has  been  so  merci- 
ful toward  me!" 

The  doctor  forbid  Adelaide  to  speak  so  much. 
She  asked  to  see  hef  little  sisters,  and  promised 
to  be  silent  The  little  ones  came  quite  surpri- 
sed, full  of  trouble  and  wondering.  They  crept 
on  their  sister's  bed,  and  seated  themselves  one 
on  each  side  of  her.  They  had  been  desired  not 
to  speak ;  they  did  not  understand  tbeir  sister's 
danger;  but  when  they  saw  her  so  pale  they  be- 
gan to  cry.  She  caressed  them  tenderly,  and 
played  with  their  light  curling  liair.  They  kiss- 
ed her  white  hands.  It  was  a  beautil\il  and 
teaching  picture. 

The  whole  night  and  the  following  day.  Ade- 
laide remained  in  the  same  qaiet  and  happv 
stale,  bat  enjoyed  no  sleep.  She  seemed  to  wait 
some  one,  though  without  disquiet  All  the  im- 
ages  before  her  fancy  wfere  bright  and  peaceful. 
One  could  say  that  she  reposed  in  her  Heavenly 
Father's  arms,  and  certain  of  His  love  she  had 
peace,  and  gladly  lett  her  fate  to  Him ;  she  de- 
sired only  to  bid  farewell  to  one  friend,  and  af- 
terward fall  quietly  asleep. 

During  this  time  Adelaide  even  occupied  her- 
self with  the  arrangement  of  her  small  eartblv 
affairs.  No  possessor  of  millions  ever  made  his 
will  with  greater  care.  Here  were  the  old  and 
infirm,  to  whom  Adelaide  gave  a  certain  sum  a 
year  fbr  their  maintenance  and  relief;  their  chil- 
dren whom  she  kept  at  school,  and  so  on.  She 
had  hitherto  provided  for  these  with  her  pocket- 
money,  and  she  desired  that  at  her  death  her 
clothes  and  her  trinkets  might  be  sold,  and  the 
money  proceeding  fnNB  them  might  be  employ- 
ed for  a  continuation  of  these  little  pensions. 
On  this  occasion  I  was  made  to  admire,  as  I 
have  often  dpne,-  how  macb  beneficence  may  be 
effected  bv  small  means,  when  they  are  man- 
aged by  smcete  good-will,  and  prudent  care  and 
activity. 

Toward  evening  on  the  second  day  Adelaide 
became  uneasy,  she  wept  silently.  After  a  mo- 
ment she  became  calm  again,  and  asked  for  the 
guitar.  She  raised  herself  up,  struck  some  ac- 
cords, and  began  to  sing.    ~ 

"She  must  not  sing!"  said  the  doctor,  who 
now  came  in  from  the  other  room. 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  grave,  somewhat. 
I  defying  air,  and  said, "  The  doctor  iMm  not  fiK» 
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Ut  m«  VbiC  pIMK*  irie.'  T  is  does  not  do-  me 
hum  I"  and  she  eoatintied  htt  fong.  I  beggBii 
hartatfiap. 

"  Do  Bot  deny  me  «hn  I  desire  I"  MM  Ade- 
)«Ue  with  some  eairgj.  "  BCight  I  not  sing  1" 
coMiiraed  she  wiUi  a  dazdiag  tMr  in  her  eye— 
■■  does  Dot  the  swan  stag  in  bis  dring  moments  1 
Am  I  not  the  swan  Y  I  die— I  can  therefore 
sing  r*    And  she  saog: 

Now  it  i*  puw) !  rnr  lifli^  iltart  dk;  U  An*, 
And  I  will  ling,  for  I  mnld  erne  to  Iw. 
Vm,  It  wu  Cur  tlut  shon,  Milad  patt  sad  (aMi 
Bvt  )r«t  mora  {ur,  iM/oad  dauh't  quiM  m«  : 
Tile  ulAod  of  the  blest  whiUt  bockomth  mo ! 
I  mg,  fir  I  ante  di* — ud  i  woold  poor 
Forth  with  bt  Mag  Bjr  m«L  tnm  Itfe  nd  fiiii. 
Fu*««U!  I  Moun  to  that  hapiqr  •hora, 
Wh»n  with  a  eloanr  Toieo,  mora  oottaia  ■tniii, 
mf  lifB,  my  lore,  I  /<t  ikaU  ling  again ! 

We  no  longer  thought  of  |»ere(iting  her.  The 
doctor  iiad  sm  down,  and  wiped  his  ejres^  Ade- 
laide continued  to  sing.  Her  voice  became 
iiwr»  certain  aad  melodious,  her  ejres  mors 
beaming.  I  coBl«mplated  her  with  astonish- 
ment and  admiration.  The  chiseled  beantr  of 
her  features  was  more  tlian  ever  remarlcabiie  in 
this  moment,  when  her  £aee  was  as  white  as 
marble,  and  a  sort  of  mild  light  sjavad  over  it ; 
and  as  she  gave  benelf  entirely  np  to  the  inapi- 
ratioa  of  her  singing,  her  pitnia  and  steady  eve 
seemed  already  to  g^  into  tlie  home  of  the 
blessed.  I  almost  expected  that  her  spirit  shoold 
be  walled  away  during  this  death-scng,  which 
gradually  be«m  to  bweme  more  broRen  and 
weak.  '<0  Qodl"  I  prayed  silently,  "let  me 
soon  follow  her  1" 

Now  there  was  a  trampling  in  the  oonrt 
With  haste  and  a  noiee  like  thunder,  a  carriage 
drove  up  and  stopped. 

The  goiur  fell  irom  Adelaide'a  hands.  "  It  is 
hel  It  is  hel"  she  exclaimed;  a  passing  eoler 
mounted  in  her  cheeks,  after  which  she  sunk 
back  as  nale  as  deadi.  I  left  her  to  the  doctor's 
cars,  and  went  out  to  ask  afier  the  new-comer. 
It  was  really  Oont  Alarik.  By  the  dnmb  de- 
spair painted  in  his  cooatenanee,  I  saw  that  he 
Imew  all. 

Has  the  Connt  met  Countess  Aognstal  I  ask- 
ed huiriedly. 

He  bowed  his  head  afflrmatively.  "  I  know 
all,"  he  said;  he  looked  at  me  with  a  glance  of 
ineipreaslble  anguish,  and  his  pnle  Ups  oonld 
bnt  stamaMT  out "  AdeUide  V 

■'She  livtsl"  said  I;  but  at  the  same  time 
imnt  into  teats. 

He  east  a  glance  of  burning  gratitude  toward 
heaven,  and  seiaed  my  hand.  "  Ckinduct  me  to 
her  feet  I"  he  exclaimed. 

I  told  him  now  of  Adelaide's  weak  eonditioB. 
I  represented  to  him  that  he  most  be  patient,  cir- 
eninspect;  thai  we  must  avoid  all  which  could 
over-excite  her.  I  waa  intstrupted  by  a  message 
from  her  which  called  me  in. 

Adelaide  sat  up  in  bad  with  eyes  full  of  ten- 
derness and  impatience.  "Why  does  be  not 
comer  she  asked ;  "whv  does  he  delay  1  Will 
he  not  see  his  Adelaide  1  Does  be  know  that 
she  calls  for  him,  that  she  will  die  on  his  heart  1" 

The  doctor  wished  to  prevent  the  meeting  for 
the  evening,  saving  that  it  would  esciia  Adelaide 
too  much  for  the  night 

"Will  you  have  me  die  now  iouaadialely 
dnoagh  longing  and  iapatiencel"  asked  Ade- 
laide. "  Yon  mtist  aoS  be  tmieasouable,  ibr  Uwn 
I  aknil  bceoae  disebedknt.  Foigive  me,"  she 
aiMnMt^fcMstlng  innHnw;  "1  kaow  ibatyM 


men  wen,  bvt  ybn  dttnoi  ktwtt  mtMU'gtadHut 
me.  Ipi«miseyoa^l«rwardt»bietaiM;beIb«V 
that  I  canWH  be  so;" 

A  new  message  eanw  from  th«  ObUM.  H*- 
would  absolutely  come  in  to  Adelaide.  It  si^ 
n  tfled  nothing  seeking  to  kinder  these  two  le  viae 
beings  from  uniting.  I  conducted  Count  AlariK 
in ;  AdelaMe  mised  herself  np  wfih  a  weak  cry. 
and  stretched  her  arms  toward  him>:  he  darM 
Ibrwajd,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  by  ber  tad^ 
and  clasped  her  to  his  bosom. 


CHAPTER   XXL 

00  NOT  AWIT. 
OoBotawif!    I  will  Bot  bo  aloa* ! 

I  willbaholdthm,kMptha<totho«iI. 
Uat  to  thjr  toioe,  th*  pu»,  ths  blnaad  nno ; 

Go  aoC  awajr !  aijr  trwMUia  aad  mj  f/iuai  i 
iMlioanM!    la  tfciaa*]raa,a«p«naibMT*a, 

My  will  haa  peaoe,  my  woaiy  thooghta  find  ftikv 
Light  unto  ^UBsaa  fnin  thr  giaaoa  la  gnaa. 

And  cala'd  tha  aaxioua  piuaea  of  nj  Inaaat* 
Sf—k  to  m* !    Lat  ma  hear  tha  Ueaaed  aooad 

Which  made  a  haavea  of  Edan^  liapP7  gra^ 
Wlian  only  holy  love  oa  aarth  waa  fooad, 

Aad  maa  thS  imafa  para  of  God  afaoTa. 
O  ht  B*  daas  thaa  aaarar  to  arf  btsaat, 

Lsl  B*  witaia  thy  faithftal  aisa  rapaaa ; 
Tka* !  Uma ;  compared  with  thia  reparment  Meat, 

Bow  Ught  an  aO  Qfb'a  anfferinga,  aU  iu  woaal 
Oo  nat  away,  go  not !    Dark  dead  would  iwano# 
M     Thn  tm  Bina  ayeai    Thoa  gaeat !  gnra  Ba  Ay 
*  hand. 

Ti*  well !  lia  wall !   Thoo  goaal    and  I  ftllow 

lata  Death'a  unknown,  niglit-o*arahadow'd  land ! 

It  Is  a  blessed  thing— and  they  wbo  love  sin- 
cerely know  weU  how  blessed — when,  after  a 
moment  of  misunderstanding,  nay,  perhaps  even 
of  mutual  tranagressiott,  to  repose  heart  against 
heart,  and  feel,  sincerely  ieel,  tbat  one  eeruintr 
is  to  be  found  on  earth,  one  ceitaiaf^  whick 
defies  all  the  power  of  hell,  one.  oainingr  which' 
is  heaven  upon  earth — that  they  love  «u  an» 
other;  that  they  belong  to  one  anotfas' ;  that  no> 
thing,  nothiag  in  the  worU,  skaU  divide  dsasn- 
who  have  found  each  other  in  true,  celestiaL 
love.  O  t  this  is  a  eeitainty,  the  most  beantifol 
which  is  to  be  found  upon  earth— a  certaiativ 
the  grooad  and  guarantee  of  every  other.  Hn- 
felt  It  w^  that  man,  who,  about  to  pass  ibn- 
tnealre  of  life,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  bcait,  andr 
said,  "  I  love,  therefore  I  am  immortal  I"* 

Immortal  mortals  I  well  far  you  if  yon  havn 
here  been  permitted  to  expnieoee  this  explsAa- 
tion  of  life— true  love  I  Well  for  yon,  if  QoA 
has  permitted  this  golden  thread  to  run  thro«tJik 
and  brighten  the  dark  web  of  your  earthly  loret 

There  are  eternal  harmonies,  eternal  symp»> 
thics ;  "  there  aie  people  wtio  ne  bom  for  eaob 
other."  When  they  meet  in  the  world,  tkaai 
spring  np  these  qnickly-wowen  bonds  of  uieoA- 
shlp--this  irresistible  power  of  attraction-Mhos» 
inward  sympathies  between  two  beings— whiek 
human  reason  owoot  explain,  wUch  it  has  gonn- 
out  of  fosUon  to  believe  in,  and  which  vM  exists 
and  aw  so  pteeious  to  die  hearts  In  wUeb  Ibef 
reveal  themselves.  They  are  sparks  sprung 
firom  mysteries,  whidi  may  be  well  called  ESf~ 
siaa. 

These  loveiB  for  eternity;  these  two  wbo  had! 
fooad  one  another;  wbo  in  spite  of  ail  mast  be» 
long  to  one  another,  mnst  beeoma  one,  I  now 
sawin  AdeinideaadAlarifc.  Long  icpMedtbef 
heart  to  heart,  and  life  seemed  to  uv«  no  ani9> 
ma,  no  question  far  thrim. 
VtiimmMim 
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SM  aal«>  ftir  I  n«BMM  CM  w«  Oft  Mftkibfear 
hMM»  wiibia  o&r  braiM;  Time  gun  itf  alaw 
eavne,  aarf  ««««ioM  tti  AM  all  tin  MashlM  of 
life— and  Amk*  to  Ihi*  vile  *orld  ariM  4m<mi- 
ties,  TOch  at  enHcattMM  aadjatwifleariawwraa 
betveaa  tiw  teoMraM  Mnda. 

"Adelaide,  eaaai  tkea  forgiiTs  aaV  were  the 
first  «onfe  wMeh-eoaldsmiagleCMthiramCoaiu 
Aiarik^  riokMijr  agbaMd^  breast. 

«  O  tajr  not  BO  t"  was  ait  Ae  had  the  power  to 


"  Adelaide,  I  am  not  wortlnr  of  thee-^  1im« 
tieen  hard  aod  oi^aai  toward  ibee— " 

"Nb,  say  Mt  Ml  I  waa  fin^,  so  eUldisk, 
Toaamat'-'^ 

"NooplaMtiontl"  baggsd  I,  wamtagthem, 
"  not  now,  at  least.  Remember  ttat  AMlaUe'a 
life  and  four  hai>fia>B»  d^Mod  on  betnf;  Irevt 
onict  HH  nadlstaitod  to  ng^n  her  atrengta. 
Look  at 'each  other,  enjoy  the  certainty  of  lonog 
each  other,  of  beiiig  togetuet'  ■  hut  fct  aie  phrases 
alone,  neither  do  they  now  seem  to  be  rMaisite;" 

"  Only  oneqaestiMt,  one  slo^qnestMn  yet  I" 
bcggad  AdetaideL  "  Alatikr  mA  she  dasped 
iMirhaub  and  looked  at  Um  with  a  serious  and 
piereteglook;  '*Aiarik.  answer  me,  and  tell  me 
the  trmh,  as  jtm  «onla  say  it  heibre  Ood— do 
yoaloreaMi  And  d»  yon  lora  dm  moie  than 
aar  one  on  eaith  1" 

"Adelaide,  yon  paalA  me  aeroelyl''  said 
Goant  Alarik,  aad  oorered  his  erea  with  his 
hand;  lane  drops  fidl  «n  Adelaide^  am. 

"No, takeaway Toarhaad!  No^lookataM 
Alarik  t  o^beloTCaAIaHk,  look  at  AM.  Ihare 
anlTered  so  mneh— mr  undentaadiog  ia  weaken- 
ed—answer  me  aoUiat  I-mayfidiytinderatttid 
it— do  yon  tore  met" 

Alarik  looked  dp  M  her  with  the  fiilness  of 
lore,  and  aaid  with  deap  aerioenMss;  "  God  ia 
mr  wimcaa,  Adelaide,  tfiat  I  never  lored  any 
other  than  thont  Tho«  alaae  wert  ray  keart'a 
wisdeaa  aad  fettft  my  tat,  mf  last,  my  only 
Io»e!" 

With  a  ciy  <rf  joy,  gratcAilly  ontslretehed 
hand^  and  an  expteseim  of  happiness  which 
spfead  a  light  orer  har  Aee^  Addalde  soak  back 
on  her  bed. 

"And  now  peaee  with  yonP*  said  I  smiling, 
aa  I  soAly  ined  Mo  aeparaie  the  lorsrs.  "  B« 
tnaqail  new  if  yon  wiaa  telive  for  one  another." 

They  were  tiaaqail;  they  looked  atone  anoth- 
er, her  hand  rested  in  hia,  wofdaof  lo*«  and  joy 
glided  oTcr  their  lifa. 

I  seated  myself  a  shadow  te  the  shadow,  not 
ihr  fiom  this  bright  iaai^  of  love^  aad  shad  qui- 
et tears  orer  it 

When  thenigfat  approached,  I  desired  that  they 
should  separate,  that  eaeh  might  Mjoy  some  re- 
pose. But  although  I  proaonnced  my  admoni- 
tions in  good  Swedish,  the  loreta  seeased  to 
think  dtat  I  spoke  the  langusge  of  the  Christian 
aasemblieB  of  the  Apostles,  which  langoage  it  is 
BOW  eottftased,  thoogh  oecasioaally  spoken,  is 
BO  longer  understood  apoa  eaith.  I  eoald  really 
Beither  make  myself  hewd  nor  ondemiood,  aad 
therefore  ceased  to  talk  in  this  ihahion,  and 
Count  Alarik  rsmained  the  night  in  Adelaide's 
room,  watched  orer  her,  and  gave  her  with  his 
own  hand  the  onieiiag  asedicinea  which  the  doc- 
tor had  preaermd.  A  teaderaesa  and  mildoeaa 
vaa  in  hie  can,  aa  ahneat  womanly  insttnet, 
«faieh  I  had  haidly  thought  beloaged  to  that 
yowerftil  man.  Bnt  the  atoat  delicate  growth 
can  spriac  hem  the  haideat  soil,  wham  it  is 


AdeliideJeH  quietly  aaleeplB  the  B%|L  8U 
Waa  iadncribably  beamUoi  where  Ae  tey>-«i. 
kaagr  ef  ianoceoee,  goodoeos,  and  peaee. 

By  Count  Alarik's  words  1  perceived  that  h« 
look  it  fiNT  certain  that  she  shbuld  lire,  and  wonU 
aot  prepare  hiioaeirror  anything  elae. 

"  Bat  if—"  aaid  I  sortowfUly. 

"  She  shall  not  die  1"  said  ha  with  a  eertaitaty 
as  if  ha  were  God  hi  msclC    O  poormortalsl 

Shortly  aflerawd  Adalaids  awoke.  "  I  feet 
m^rselfTeiy  weak."  said  she  in  a  faint  roice.  "AU 
ante,  I  must  apeak  with  you  eta  it  is  too  late." 

"  Yoa  shall  aot  die  I"  he  cried  with  wild  alarm,, 
and  daaped  her  in  his  arms.  Hearen's  angels 
shall  aot  snatch  yon  i>em.  me!" 

"  But  Ood,  Aurik^  bnt  Ckid.  We  cannot  set 
.ounelrea  larainat  Qod'a  wIlL  That  wonid  b» 
madness.  God's  will  be  done  I  WhatHedoea 
fegood."  I 

"  God  capaet,  God  will  not  take  yon  fiom  me  I* 
was  his  wild  aitd  de«>airiiif  ontcry. 

"  O  speak  not  so,  Alarikf'  implored  Adielaid* 
with  affecting  tenderness  and  humility.  "  Let 
as  not  repine,  let  ns  be  reilgBed.  How  can  yon 
diink  that  what  God  does  can  be  other  than  good  t 
Neither  shall  I  leare  thee,  Ihongh  I  die.  f  shall 
be  with  thee  as  an  aaaeL  I  shall  surrannd  tbeo 
With  my  wings  when  won  sleepest  and  when  thoa 
wakest ;  I  shall  waft  peace  to  thy  heart ;  ererr' 
prayer  that  thoa  praynt  I  shall  canr  up  to  Gad^ 
and  return  with  ita  answer  to  thee;  Iskall  await 
Ifaee,  my  Alartk,  ita  that  bri^t  land  where  thet» 
is  no  more  sonow  nor  parlug ;  and  in  thy  tast 
struggle  I  will  appear  to  thee,  I  will  weep  a  tear, 
aad  take  thr  apiiit  with  a  kiss.  Ah  I  dost  thoa 
know  it  is  beantifnl  there  abore  the  eloads  to 
God's  clear  heaven  1  I  know  it :  I  hare  felt  it 
within  these  few  dara — " 

"And  thoa  wilt  kare  me,  Adelaide,  for  that 
bearen  1"  

"  If  Ood  ao  wins,  wnilngly  wonld  I  live  for 
thee  on  eaith,  O  how  willingly  1  But  OMft  will 
be  dene.    We  shall  soon  be  reunited." 

My  pen  is  fmpolenl  to  depict  the  scenes  wbhdk 
folowed.  Who  has  really  the  power  on  one  sU» 
to  represent  th  is  despairing  combat  of  love  againal 
invisible  powers  to  retain  what  it  loves  i  utd  oa 
the  other,  that  angelic  peace,  that  resignation, 
that  pure  consolation  and  higher  lore,  which 
dees  not  riew  life  ia  separate  moments— wMch, 
feeling  God's  lilfe  in  its  o  wn  boaom,  sees  in  death 
bnt  a  passage,  a  quiet  sleep,  followed  by  a  new- 
morning,  with  clearer  san,  aad  mm  powsfM 
lorel 

Adelaide  exacted  from  Alarik  pardon  for  AlK 
gnata.    He  could  not,  he  said,  foigira  her.         I 

"You  cannot  1"  said  Adelaide  sorrowfblif. 

'*  O  Alarik  I  how  can  we  then  pray,  'And/ir- 
gne  ««  our  liutf ' 

"  Do  not  speak  of  her  now,"intemiptedCovBk 
Alarik  riolentlr ;  "now  I  could  cnrse ^       i 

Adelaide  laid  her  hand  on  her  month,  and  be- 
gaatoweep.  He  kissed  away  her  tears,  becan»- 
calner,  ptomiaed  to  forgire  for  the  sake  of  her 
prayer. 

I  saw  them  so  mored,  that  I  was  alHild  ir 
might  be  injarions  to  hee.  I  prayed  them  to  b^ 
ealna,  and  promised  to  read  something  to  theia. 
They  willin^r  agreed:  and  that  t  m%ht  at  th» 
same  time  flz  their  attention  and  calm  their  feel* 
tags,  as  well  as  with  the  sacred  desire  of  gtring  a 
lesson  with  reghti  to  Adelaide,  to  the  philoaopher 
Alarik,  I  read  Paul'a  beantilbl  chapter  on  lore: 

"  Though  I  speak  with  the  toogoea  of  meo  and' 
of  ai«ds,  and  hatre  aot  dwrlty.  1  t  " 
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:«t  (onnJing-brnM  M  a  UnUing  cymbal.  And 
(taoa^h  I  bare  tbe  gift  of  prophecy  and  irader- 
5taod  all  mystaries  and  all  ttoonrledge;  and 
thoo^b  I  bare  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remore 
■noontaios,  and  bare  nut  charity,  I  am  oocbing." 
I  laid  ptLiticalar  emphasis  oa  iheae  words — 
" Charity  tuQineth  long,  and  is  kind:  charity 
enrietb  not;  charity  raunteth  not  itself,  is  nut 
poAbd  op.  Seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily 
proroked,  thinketb  no  eril.  Beaieth  all  things, 
beliereib  all  things,  bopetb  all  things,  endureth 
all  things.  Chanty  nerer  failetb ;  bot  whether 
there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail;  whether 
there  be  tongaes,  they  shall  cease ;  whether  there 
be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away.  For  we 
know  in  part,  and  prophesy  in  part  Bat  when 
that  whicn  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is 
in  pan  shall  be  done  away. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
itteae  three ;  bat  the  greatest  of  these  is  char- 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

TBB  GOOD  H^BP. 

O!  wlio  abora  tha  eloads  lik*  nu  ihill  Ion  the* 

A  f  ImioQs  MTftph  in  his  happjr  lot  f 
Winga  ha*  ha,  ha  haa  baantrtliara  abara  aa ; 

Tha  pA  to  lota  lik*  ■»,  that  haa  ha  hC 
Uato  bia  holy  braaat  amnh*8  lova  ii  vain, 

Tha  bliaa  of  hia  high  haaTOo  ii  of  hia  ohoiea  I 
Whila  1  am  boond  to  thaa  in  J07  or  paia, 

Tia  1  aloaa  oaa  answar  to  thj  votoa. 

'If  Iboa  love — if  thon  sincerely  lore — if,  in  thy 
-fHend's  heart,  in  her  eye,  thou  hare  found  the 
aabbath  of  thy  soul — if,  in  lore  and  its  perfec- 
tion, thou  hare  conceired  the  goodness  of  Qod, 
«nd  the  bliss  of  hearen,  and  thou  be  forced  to 
fear  that  the  beating  of  that  heart  will  cease  be- 
neath thy  hand,  that  lore  will  go  oot  in  that  be- 
Jored  eye — 

And  if  then  remorse  rise  accusingly  op  agamst 
thee  by  the  deathbed  of  thy  belored,  and  say, 
**  Thou  bast  not  lored  well ;  thy  lore  was  soiled 
toy  unworthy  doubts :  for  tny  sake,  thy  treasure 
lies  here  ready  to  sink  into  the  dark  grare ;  thou 
liast  plunged  her  there ;  wo,  wo  to  him  who  can- 
nbt  lore  rightly  1"— 

And  if  friends  will  console  thee;  if  thy  beloved 
Iterself  will  raise  her  gentle  roice,  and  whisper: 

X>,  «iiiiav  Bot,  it  <a  ao  mod  to  dia, 

To  dia  whila  Tovng ;  trom  this  rmbi  worid  awaj : 
To  torn  aaida,  ud  aalinlj  cloaa  tha  aya, 
'   thin  opan  It  npon  a  brightar  day. 

And  if,  then,  with  the  sentiment  of  the  infinite 
lore  in  thy  breast,  ihon  art  ready  to  defy  hearen 
itself  to  gire  a  higher  happiness  than  thy  lore 
irould  hare  giren — 

'If  thou  hare  experienced  these  sentiments  of 
■tremulous  lore,  of  remorse,  of  strife  with  bea- 
Ten  itself,  then  thon  canst  understand  Count  Al- 
Arik's  state  of  mind  daring  several  days  which 
ht  passed  watcliing  by' Adelaide's  bed.  She  lay 
in  the  greatest  danger.  Count  Alarik  did  not 
turn  his  eye  from  her;  he  spoke  not;  but,  by  the 
czpressioa  of  his  face,  one  would  hare  said  that 
lie  struggled  with  the  angel  of  death,  who  had 
been  sent  for  his  belored.  He  uoii/d  not  that  she 
should  die. 

When  Adelaide  spoke  with  her  betrothed  du- 
a4ng  the  coarse  of  these  days,  she  tried  to  prepare 
liim  for  her  departure ;  she  spoke  of  the  happi- 
ness reserved  tor  her  in  hearen  I 

Alarik  answered,  "  Nout  will  lore  jroa  as  I 


do,  Adelaide.  Can  hapfriiien  be  ineraaMd  whOB 
the  bands  of  lore  mi«  aaodered  1  Can  any  one 
understand  you  as  I  do  1  Could  angels  gire  yoa 
more  bliss  thaa  It  O  Adelaide  I  hare  yoa 
learned  to  mibtrast  the  strength  of  my  affeciionl" 

She  denied  it.  She  smiled  on  him  through  her 
tears.  She  told  him  that  he  alone  coald  makv 
her  happy ;  bat  that  the;|r  should  not  long  be  di- 
vided. AH  that  she  said  was  gentle,  was  ten- 
der, was  good,  was  a  soothing  balsam  to  his  souL 

On  the  serenih  day,  Adelaide  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep.  When  she  awoke,  after  sererai  tuwrs* 
rest,  the  doctor  prononnced  her  better. 

"  Better!"  repeated  Count  Alarik.  He  went 
oot;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  theereniagof 
his  arriral,  bis  tears  flowed.  He  bowed  his 
knees  and  thanked  Ood. 

When  he  rerareed  to  Adelaide,  she  stretched 
her  arms  toward  him.  "  I  shall  lire  Ibr  theet" 
she  said. 

They  wept  like  dtildien ;  but  oh,  how  happy 
they  were ! 

In  the  erening  of  that  day,  the  lovers  fisll  upon 
the  desperate  thought  of  explaining  tbe  causes 
of  the  unfortunate  misanderstanding  which  had 
arisen  between  them.  This  conrersation  satis- 
fied and  yet  excited  them.  Countess  Angnsta, 
under  pretence  of  correcting  a  fault  in  the  draw- 
ing, had  got  tbe  portrait  in  her  hands,  which  was 
destined  for  Adelaide ;  this  the  latter  had,  daring 
the  last  few  days,  already  saspected.  All  gra- 
dually became  clear  to  their  eyes;  they  wept 
oi^er  their  own  faults,  and  shuddered  at  each 
other's  suflbring.  The  errors  of  tbe  past  shed  a 
light  on  the  fkirare. 

"  I  shall  nerer  doubt  thee  more,  my  Adelaide," 
said  Count  Alarik,  as  he  pressed  her  tenderly  to 
his  heart  "  Never  more  will  I  disturb  thy  inno- 
cent gayety  with  a  dark  suspicion.  O,  mar  it 
nerer  cease  as  long  as  I  lire,  my  blessed  Ade- 
laide! my  life's  flower  I  my  joy  T 

"  And  if  I  shoald  live  to  belong  to  thee  on 
earth,"  said  Adelaide,  "  I  shall  not  be  childish 
and  thoughtless  as  before.  Ah  I  this  short  time 
of  suffering  has  done  me  much  good !  1  have, 
during  these  few  days,  thought  more  and  more 
seriously  of  life  than  daring  mr  whole  lifetime 
before.  I  will  be  thy  joy,  Alarik;  but  not  only 
as  I  hare  hitherto  been  ;  I  hare  caught  glimpse* 
of  life's  higher  dignity  and  beaaty ;  thou  wilt 
teach  me  to  Ibel  it  fully.  Lead  me,  my  Alarik; 
I  will  be  thy  willing  disciple:  I  will  gladly  fol- 
low where  thou  leadest ;  I  will " 

"  Shall  there  be  pancakes  or  pastry  to  sapper  1" 
called  I  suddenly  at  the  door,  to  make  a  airer- 
sion  in  this  more  feeling  than  healthy  conversa- 
tion. 

The  little  children  were  with  me.  They  car- 
ried a  plate  each,  I  myself  carried  a  basket 
loaded  with  cherries. 

Adelaide  called  in  the  little  ones.  Coont  Al- 
arik freed  them  from  the  plates,  and  lifted  the 
children  upon  their  sister's  bed.  They  kissed 
and  embraced  each  other. 

But  now  Adelaide  wished  also  to  eat  Th« 
children  must  decamp  from  the  bed. 

"  May  1  hold  your  plate,  Adelaide  1"  said  Al- 
arik. 

"  Yes,  if  yon  fall  on  yoor  knees !"  answered 
she,  with  all  her  former  joking  arroganre. 

"  Yon  are  getting  well !"  he  cried,  enchanted- 
knelt  down,  and  oflered  her  tbe  plate,  fail  of 
beantifol  crimson  cherries. 

She  fed  him  and  her^lf  alternately;   they-- 
joked,  they  monaaredj  they  Utoghad,  they  look- 
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Ike  cherries  from  each  other's  Hps ;  they  seoned 
Wtable  safficienily  to  make  tbetBscWes  mte. 
■O  love  I  Idened,  wise  madness  t 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

A  BBOKT  CHAPTCB. 

<*  Wbicih  naD/  wan  lo»  diort,  wan  than  aat  athan 
wheh  an  cao  laac."  EaisliawAUi. 

Lo7E  and  prayer  kept  watch  for  Adelaide ; 
death  went  past.  The  President  returned  with 
Edia,  both  happy  in  having  learned  to  know  each 
other.  .Countess  Acwnstas  wickedness  was  eon- 
healed  ;  she  trarelled  abroad.  Adelaide  became 
well,  and  rosy,  and  gay.  The  banns  were  pub- 
lished in  church,  but  the  marriage  was  perform- 
«d  at  home.  Adelaide  wept  and  smiled.  The 
children  wondered.  The  priest  and  President 
gave  their  benediction.  Certainly  amen  was 
•aid  in  heaven.  The  President  and  Mamsello 
lUonqnist  danced  the  Ai^:2itts(.  Somebody  wept 
•ilent  tears  over  the  loss  of  her  delight;  Count 
Alarik  travelled  away  with  it,  some  days  aAer 
4he  marriage. 


CHAPTER  XXIV, 

AFABT,  BSTWBBM  THB  PBBSIOKMT  AMO  MB. 

Prn. — "Shalaag«ahM,ai)d7im*»— * 
Majuilu  R.— "  iNmt^' 

TbiPris.— DepradnponitiMtiwamte/  Edla 
Is  a  real  genius.  She  will  be  a  light  for  her  na- 
tive eonotty.  She  wants  to  know  eveiything; 
abe  asks  about  everything;  she  imderstands  ev- 
erything; she  has  asked  questions  of  me,  of  a 
depth— it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  instmet  her.  She 
is  astonishing!  Professor  A.  conld  not  snffi- 
ciOMly  express  his  admiration  of  her  clear  head. 
Professor  A.,  Mamselle  Rannqnist  I  That  is  not 
a  trifle,  that — I  coald  only  wish  that  Edla  were 
not  so  distrustful  of  herself,  so  shy ! — " 

I.^**'Edla  is  really  aeeOrding  to  my  conviction 
Unle  inclined  (o  appear  befoi*  the  public  with 
What  she  knows.  She  is  more  inclined  to  live 
tetired  with  what  she  can  acquire  of  intellectual 
riches,  to  make  henelf  and  her  nearest  connec- 
tions happy  with  them.    She  has  no  ambition." 

The  Pass.—"  That^  a  pity,  Mamselle  Ronn- 
qaist,  a  great  pity.  One  should  not  put  one's 
eandle  tmder  a  bushel,  bat  let  its  light  shine  for 
the  world.  Well,  Edla  is  very  young  yet,  and 
can  have  time  to  prepare  herself  for  her  import- 
ant calling.  I  will  only  desire  that  no  lover 
meanwhile— that  devil  of  a  Professor  looked  to 
me  quite  meditative !" 

L— "Edla  will neverlwv^herfather.  I  know 
her  determined  will  in  that  reopect.  She  will 
emplov  her  Hie  in  procuring  eomfort  and  enjoy- 
ment for  him." 

Tbb  Pbbb.— "  God  Mess  her  for  that  I  con- 
ihss  that  it  would  now  be  very  difficult  for  me  to 
get  on  without  her.  Meantime  her  happiness 
most  be  the  first  object.  And  when  I  besides  am 
so  happy  85  to  possess  in  ray  house  a  friend,  such 
as  Mamselle  Rannqnist — in  truth — I  hope— hem 
—yon  are " 

•1.—"  Plait-a." 

Trs  Prbs. — "  My  best  Mamselle  Ronnqnist, 
say  best  friend — I  hope — " 

Mv  reader!  /  hope  that  yon  will  sot  think 
HI,  if  I  skip  over  the  President's  and  my  hopes, 
the  sooner  to  oonduet  yon  to  th«  '  H(»na  of  Hap- 


CHAPT1BR  XXV. 

TBB  BOMB  OF  aiTPIIIBSS. 

"O  liaw  bawuiflil  to  laa,  ia  Ite  ^uka  of  aba*!  owm 

Fkahir. 


"  Tha  bar  of  a  laka,  aona  wdolad  haighli,  batwsaa  tbaa 
ftalda  and  maaduwa,  and  en  aa  etenl^  mm  wluck  oaa 
kaaanawaftha  whola,aTraafalawBitaalf:  aachntha 
fananl  appacnnca  of  Swadaa." 

PoustL  (Statiniai  of  Swadaa). 

"Lora  itrikaa  not  in  tha  finita,  but  itriTea  tuwai4 
haavea,  and  bnatliea  in  the  Ijf  ht  fin-  amy  waiid«rar-4t 
•tandaiatlwdawnof  ataifharwarid.'*  B— a. 

Is  there  to  be  found  a  gift  df  heaven  more  pre- 
eious,  more  worthy  our  most  ardent  gratitude, 
than  that  of  possessing  a  family,  a  home,  where 
virtues,  kindnesses,  and  enjoyments  are  every- 
day guests,  where  the  heart  and  the  eye  sun 
themselves  in  a  world  of  love,  where  the  thoughts 
are  lively  and  enlightened,  where  fiiends  not 
oiUy  by  word  but  by  action  say  to  each  other— 
"  Thyjoy,  thy  sorrow,  thy  hope,  thy  prayer,  are 
mine!'' 

See  bow  within  such  a  noble  and  hamiy  fiun- 
ily  every  diOerent  gift  unites  itself  to  form  aa 
agreeable  element  of  goodness  and  beauty,  in 
which  every  member  of  the  family  finds  his  life ; 
where  each  capability  receives  its  development 
each  feeling  its  counterpart  and  its  answer; 
each  pure  desire  its  flower  I  See,  how  tears  are 
like  a  heavenly  dew,  smiles  like  the  sunlight 
which  entices  oat  the  flowers,  and  love,  love  ia 
the  blessed,  the  fruitful  earth  from  which  the 
seeds  of  all  that  is  good  and  to  he  enjoyed  spring 
graciously  np  I  See,  how  the  body  (for  it  is  to 
oe  Included)  enjoys  itself  and  thrives  in  the  har- 
monious regulations  of  home,  and  with  fruits 
which  are  not,  like  those  of  the  first  Paradise- 
forbidden  I 

Life  within  a  happy  family  is  a  continual  de- 
velopment—a continual  spring. 

0  my  mother  I  O  my  sweet  sisters  I  Ye  who 
tan^t  me  to  bless  home — it  is  to  yon  are  dedi- 
cated these  lines,  these  grateftd  tears  which 
moisten  my  eyes  I 

1  will  speak  of  family  and  home,  I  will  speric 
of  them  for  Sweden's  daughters,  not  to  teach 
them  anything,  but  to  give  back  to  them  in  a 
faithftil  mirror  the  pictures  which  the  noble 
among  them  have  let  me  view,  for  It  is  pleasant 
to  be  a  mirror  to  the  good— may  it  be  my  happ^ 
lot  in  life  I 

I  have  seen  home  in  the  cot  on  the  sandy 
heath ;  I  have  seen  it  in  the  princely  castle, 
adorned  by  the  arts ;  I  have  seen  it  in  the  bur- 
gher's simple  and  convenient  dwelling;  and  in 
earb,  where  virrae  and  love  united  the  bonds  of 
family  intercourse,  there  its  eenins,  good  and 
guardian  woman,  stood  watchful  ana  active ;  t 
saw  everywhere  here  the  same  kindly  sights, 
beard  everywhere  the  same  soft  harmonies! 
Riches  and  poverty  made  no  difierence. 

Goodness  and  order,  these,  heaven's  serving- 
spirits  upon  earth,  call  forth  everywhere  the 
same  peace  and  the  same  comfort  No  bitter 
root  has  leave  to  grow  there.  Where  it  would 
grow  comes  either  a  smile  or  a  tear,  and  with 
these  a  kind  word  to  stifle  it.  Love  watches 
over  the  cradle  of  infancy,  over  the  rest  of  old 
acre,  over  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  each  in- 
dividual. In  order  to  be  happy,  man  turns  from 
the  life  of  the  world— home. 

The  sorrowfnl  heart  finds  comfort  in  home; 
the  disquieted,  peace ;  the  gay  has  there  his  life's 
true  element.  Where  do  you  hear  the  agree- 
able Joke,  which  only  ezdtes  to  satisfy;  when  ' 
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where  that  hearty  laaghter,  those  cries  of  sin- 
cere enjoymeat  M  whieh  inooe*n«*  and  good- 
ness ever;  day  respond^  and  which  torn  •retf- 
day4itiB'd  light,  living  fireworks— where  do  yoa 
perceive  them  all,  these  iMuuaeral)loltatl«plMs> 
aalnesns,  which  give  Iha  objactsof  life  a  heigtat- 
eaed  beamy,  if  not  withfai  the  virraoos  and  hap- 
py family  f  And  where,  as  there,  do  yon  find 
these  self-denying  lives,  these  pure  nnsong  sacri- 
fices ibr  each  other's  well-heing;  that  fitithfol 
and  hallowed  love,  wfaieh  oniies  itself  in  ihi* 
life  and  lifts  the  soul  to  heaven— whera^  tf  dm 
there,  do  you  find  that  pure  bliss,  which  makea 
OS  sometimes  dream  inat  heaven  has  nothing 
more  beautiful  to  ofier  than  earth  1 

Pious  spirits,  when  they  speak  of  djriag,  speak 
of  going  "imtu."  Their  loaaing  for  heaven  is 
Ibr  them  the  same  as  their  longing  for  home. 
Jaaos  even  shows  us,  the  dwelling  of  eternal  bliss 
ondar  the  image  of  «  home— of  "  His  Father's 
kooae." 

Does  not  this  tell  «s  that  ow  eacthlv  home  is 
intended  to  be  an  image  of  our  heavenlv  home— 
a  JAthway,  a  fore-court  to  that  higher  oome  1 

The  North  is  cold  and  serious.  The  arts  do 
not  there  possess  their  dwelling-place ;  the  time 
of  flowers  is  short  Will  you  see  Uieir  native 
earth,  see  Italy,  see  France ;  will  von  see  the 
consecrated  earth  of  home,  of  &milies,  see  Swe- 
den! See  everywhere  among  the  rocks  and 
the  forests  those  quiet  dwellings,  where  man 
enjoys  an  ennobled  natural  life ;  where,  in  the 
bosom  of  holy  and  precious  relationship,  are 
developed  piety  and  branry,  the  national  virtues 
of  Sweden. 

And  no#  when  we  are  on  such  a  good  path, 
let  08  turn  into  Adelaide's  home.  I  have  called 
it "  the  Home  of  Happiness,"  and  sincerely  desire 
that  mjr  readers  may  do  the  same.  Let  me  see 
if  L  with  the  help  of  my  cousin  Beata  Every- 
day^s  pen  (which  that  late  personage  bequeathed 
to  me,)  shall  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  testimony 
also  of  your  tongue,  my  reader. 

A  clear  November  morning  dawned  over  M. 
on  the  morrow  of  that  d^  oo  which  Count  Ala- 
lik  had  introduced  his  lovely  bride  into  the  hall 
of  his  lathers.  While  we  are  in  the  way  of  in- 
truding into  houses,  and  committing  indiscre- 
tions, let  us  take  a  look  at  the  voong  Countess's 
drawing-room.  No  dust  on  tne  green  earpet; 
on  the  windows  and  mirror  no  not  The  air 
is  embalmed  with  mignonette.  'The  breakfast- 
table,  with  a  dazzling  white  tablecloth  and  smo- 
king coffee,  is  standing  by  the  sofa.  Some  beau- 
tiful pictnresjjy  Sweden's  best  artists,  decorate 
the  walls.  Where  are  the  young  couple  them- 
selves t  Yes!  Alarik  and  AdelaUe  are  standing 
bythe  window;  be  with  bis  snn  round  her  waist, 
she  with  her  lovely  head  leaning  on  his  shoulder. 
The  firt  snow  had  fallen  in  the  nlghL  and  Itte 
a  large  white  sheet  lav  the  lake  before  the  sutely 
old  castle.  The  tall  or  forest  stretched  its  snowy 
crowns  wide  aroond  toward  the  skies,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake  lay  a  ridge  of  rocks  of  ex- 
traordinary form.  From  afar  in  the  forest  was 
beard  the  cneerfnl  and  vigorous  strokes  of  the  aze. 
Now  and  then  a  large  snow-fUkefell  through  the 
outet  ait,  the  sky  became  cleanrand  clearer,  and 
tne  clonds  became  more  deeply  dved  in  purple 
and  gold,  tin  they  were  soddenv  lorced  to  pale 
befon  the  beaming  ^anee-of  the  king  of  day.  as 
h<  arose  clear  and gMriouB  ftom  his  white beaon 
file  horizon.  "The  nelds  and  the  trees  wareaooa 
'Vjfhtil  't  r  lynnnnw^  "tpr*** ;  they jjittend  with 


as  homage  and  vuaka. 


And  this  noble  scene  was  oonlemplaied  by  two 
happy  beings.  Count  Alarik's  eagle-eye  reposed 
on  the  sun,  and  hore  onaveited  his  daszlin( 
beams.  Adelaide  gayly  and  piOBsly  bent  her 
head  as  if  to  hail  the  spreader  of  joy,  and  siuc 
Tegner's  "  Song  to  the  Sun," 


•  Ite  ilw*  1  isirM  ov  raif,  kiah  fMow  MB  r 


••te., 


(hen  taddenly  interropting  herself  and  dappfe^ 
her  hands  in  delifht,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Ah.  in  springT  then  here  it  must  be  beautifatt 
when  the  laJce  is  open,  and  the  sun  entices  one 
lower  after  flower — and  all  this  I  may  see,  mar 
enjoy  with  thee  I  O  Alaiik!  how  beautUal  to 
lUe  I    How  pleasant  to  live  T 

"To  Uvel"  repeated  Count  Alarik  thaaaht- 
(blly,  '*and  what  is  it  to  live  V  asked  he  smifins 
as  he  ooatemjriated  Adelaide. 

"To  lever  replied  Adelaide  with  wannti^ 
"  and  to  adMC  Hmt  who  gave  us  love.  O  how 
■toch  less  we  sitoald  enjoy  of  the  good  Utings  of 
life,  had  we  not  an  all-good  Qiver  to  thank!  I 
love  thee,  Alarik,  1  thank  God,  and  this  is  th» 
same  thing  to  me,  and  this  is  my  happiness." 

"  And  I  will  thank  Him  for  the  giftof  thee,  mf 
Adelaide,  as  for  life's  best  treasure,"  said  Count 
Alarik  as  he  pressed  her  warmly  to  his  heart, 
and  looked  thankfitUy  up  te  heaven.  "  Bet  sen- 
timents  aloite  are  not  eooogh  for  life,  we  Must— ** 

"  I  knew,  I  know,"  inierrapied  Adelaide  with  s 
kiss,  and  a  playM  smiie,  "  we  must  think,  aradf  . 
make  ooiselves  nsefsl  in  onr  generaiioii,  seat 
history,  and  all  that— no!  do  not  become  cnMret 
Look,  all  wisdom  is  hem  merely  of  the  heeit'a 
warmth.  When  the  snn  shines  on  the  eanh  it 
bears  forth  fmit.  I  love  thee— what  is  the  iaie- 
lest  of  thy  lifeu  will  become  that  of  mine  also. 
'  Thy  land  shall  be  vy  land,  and  thy  friends,  mr 
friends.' "  This  last  she  added  with  deep^eK 
seriousness. 

"  Bot  tell  me,"  ooniiaaed  ah*,  "  are  people  in 
our  davs  with  all  their  learning  really  happier 
than,  for  instance,  titt  Patriarchs  were  in  tneir 
time  t  Are  the  Swedes  no  betMr  and  hapaisr 
than  their  ignorant  forefetheis  several  huikuad 
years  back  r 

""rhe  greater  mass  of  yeofie  are  better  and 
happier."  answeied  Count  Alarflr.  "Selene* 
and  art  have  fay  their  advance  given  te  humanity 
oi<gans  for  their  different  powers;  rich  means  for 
etgeyment,  and  defenee  against  seflerlag.  Bnl 
the  right  scale  by  which  toestinuite  theadvano* 
of  the  human  raee  would  be  belter  ascertained 
by  our  looking  into  the  femily  life  of  fbraasr  day* 
and  comparing  H  with  that  of  ours.  Througlx 
acquaintance  with  faailv  lie— this  root  of  the 
life  ofaoeietiea— we  ehenid  fiist  learn  to  peroeivw 
In  what  degree  homan  life  has  gained  in  happi- 
ness and  elevatiaB.  I  think,  ay  Adelaide,  that 
yon  by  a  nearer  eonieatptation  wonld  not  wiak 
to  change  our  tiaes  for  former  limes,  nor  your 
home  for  a  bet  in  the  groves  of  Mamre,  thoqgk- 
it  might  be  shaded  by  palm-trees :  neither  for  • 
knightly  castle,  thoogh  yon  would  there  have  t» 
work  the  banner  for  your  armed  and  plundering 
Viking;  and  although  in  the  Patriarohal  as  la 
the  Chisalrie  ani^  there  wduM  be  no  need  Ibr 
yon  to  learn,  ana  yon  might  eall  your  hnnba*^ 
ik>.ii>» 


«My  iMd  and  hMbudf  said  Adetntde  ap 
she  hewed  te  AdaKk  erkh  «  hnaUity  &tt  oT 
ekaim—"  then  as  now  it  had  always  been  niM^ 
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viBesi  and  an  bononr.  Bat  tell  me,  best  Aterik, 
low  does  it  tlien  happen  that  these  oardajsare 
not  in  general  happier  t  Aie  there  not  even  now 
nuny  unhappy  and  divMed  families  t" 

"There  are,"  answered  Coimt  Alarik:  "but 
U  is  thehr  own  Ctult ;  all  the  elemwMs  for  nappi- 
•ess  and  improvement  are  fomid  in  life ;  we  re- 
oaire  bat  to  stretch  oat  oar  hands  to  reach  them. 
Mach  evil  and  mach  miseiy,  it  is  trae,  cleave  to 
oar  times:  bat  it  is  a  time  of  stragele  and  devel- 
opment; a  remarkable  mtBient  of  passage,  and 
the  ay  of  victonr  alread  v  soonds  over  the  eiv  of 
distress.  We  shall,  dafug  the  winter  evenings 
tead  history  together,  and  yon  will  there  see  a 
Boible  sight— God's  aevelopment  in  bamanity. 
Yoa  wiU  see  how  Be  gives  himself  to  oar  race 
in  dearer  beams,  in  a  growing  Intimacy,  more 
and  more  according  as  it  has  power  to  receive 
Him.  Yoa  shall  see  how  humanity,  nourished 
hf  the  life  of  the  Eternal  One,  derelopes  ever 
more  folly  and  barmoiiously  its  members — 
glances  more  clearly  to  heaven — how  its  spirit- 
ual, its  celestial  form  gradually  brightens  in  the 
oontemplation  of  the  Almigbtv^-yon  shall  see 
^is,  and  yon  shall  rejoice;  feel  yoarself  happy. 
that  even  yoa  are  called  in  yoar  degree,  to  spread 
-God's  kingdom  upon  earth.  And  yoa  shall  find, 
ay  Adelaide,  that  the  enjoyment  of  life  can 
Stand  side  by  side  with  its  serioasness — nay  I 
that  they  could  not  be  without  another." 

Adelaide  looked  brightly  and  foil  of  glad  pie- 
aentiments  up  to  her  husband. 

"  I  think  I  nnderstand  yon,"  said  she ;  "  and 
when  all  new-married  coaples  keep  what  they 
INomise  before  God,  as  we  shall  do,  when  finally 
the  whole  haman  race  makes  bat  one  single 
holy  family,  then  the  moment  of  union  shall 
have  arrived  between  God  and  his  earth,  and 
then  shall  the  happy  bride  sar  like  me,  'O  how 
good  is  God  I  God  be  praised  !' " 

"O  how  good  is  God  I  God  be  praised!" 
joined  Coant  Alarik  with  warmth,  and  clasped 
Bis  wife  to  his  breast. 

So  stood  they  both— pioos,  good  and  happy, 
uited  in  an  earthly  and  in  a  heavenly  kive — 
man  and  woman. 

And  if  anv  of  my  readers  should  fear  that  a 
ine,  which  lived  so  entirely  in  life's  higher  re- 


gions, should  leave  temporal  coaeeinsin  negleet 
— if  some  careful  and  lovely  reader  should  ex- 
claim, "  While  they  are  standing  here,  and 
speaking,  'few  mftrtur  U  emr  et  taprit,'  the  cof^ 
fee  is  growing  cold  I"  f  shall  take  apon  myself 
10  inform  her  respectfiiUy,  that  in  spite  of  the 
convetsation  in  the  window  they  were  in  time  to 
enjoy  it  quite  warm,  toeether  with  fresh-baked 
rusks ;  and  I  would  willinfily  here  make  a  pie- 
tore  of  the  ladf  aftke  houtt  and  the  mabrai  oftU 
imae,  such  as  I  saw  them  in  Adelaide,  the  cai«- 
ful  and  watchful,  who  had  her  eye  eveiywhera^ 
and  yet  left  every  one  in  peace  and  freedom  to 
attetid  to  his  own  duties.  The  attentive,  who 
adorned  her  simple  table  as  tastefully  as  she  ar- 
ranged her  eapboard  orderiy— who  was  carefU 
of  her  noble  husband's  comfort  in  the  veir  least 
thing,  and  kept  the  servants  in  order  and  «  bril> 
liant  humor,  and  entered  into  the  smallest  de- 
tails of  every-day  life  with  a  spirit  and  last* 
which  Imparted  to  '>m  a  poetiy  and  ebam. 

"  Poetry  and  charms  in  everv-day  life's  occa- 
ratioasr  crled.dlstrustftillv  Mrs.  Shopkeeper 
Tnngmln,  to  whom  I  read  this  passage,  and  ske 
began  to  sigh  over  to  mepra  mtmeria,  of  baking^ 
brewing,  washing,  etc.  etc. 

Nevertheless  it  was  as  I  have  said ;  for  order, 
goodness,  and  gayety,  were  little  household  di- 
vinities In  Adelaide's  home^  and  kept  watch,  and 
beat  time  everywhere. 

■*  And  whence  had  she  the  power  to  ehana 
forth  these  r 

Yes ;  by.  this,  that  she  was  happy  and  deser- 
ving of  her  happiness ;  that  she  could  love  him 
whom  slw  esteemed,  with  whom  she  had  united 
her  life ;  and  love— love,  that  celestial  Kuest,  baa 
the  power  to  raise  this  life's  heaviest  dough.* 

And  now,  beloved  reader — if  I  could  offer  yoti 
a  more  pleaxing  picture  than  that  of  a  loving 
and  happy  pair;  of  a  home,  a  fore-coDrt  of  he»- 
ven — I  would  try  to  produce  it  to  do  ynu  a  plea- 
sore;  but  as  1  do  not  conceive  myself  to  nave 
that  power,  so — away  with  my  pen  I 

*  Moat  hoBorad  hotuekMpen  *  do  th*  AnchorM*  th* 
jiutios  to  Iwliera,  thmt  afaa  wall  kmnra  thmt  %  proper  do«fh 
npn  uT  nmll,  aad  gnmaul/  nUa  Ihis  camfnHm  ttm  m 
thtlatlir. 
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PREFACE. 


; 


Aa  the  Messed  Mamselle  Rdnnqnist  lav 
on  her  deMth-bed  frum  the  unblessed  chof- 
eni,  I  received  rrom  her  a  packet  with  the 
following  words : 

"  As  thou  art  the  beat  friend  that  I  pos- 
sess in  tiiis  world,  lUierefore  send  thee 
herewith  some  notices  of  a  family  with 
whom  I  lived  the  (ri^atest  part  of  my  days, 
and  which  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  be- 
ing penned  down.  With  a  somewhat  nicer 
elaboration,  they  might  probably  form  a 
eontinuHtinn  of  my  story  of  "  Ths  Presi- 
dsnt's  Dauohtsks.  If  thou  findest  in  these 
pages  matters  to  afford  interest  to  the  read- 
er, I  am  persuaded  thou  wilt  set  thyself  to 
work  them  out,  and  to  weave  them  into  a 
whole.  With  the  age  of  the  actors  in  the 
narrative,  with  the  time  in  which  the  events 
occur,  as  well  as  with  the  local  circum- 
stances, thou  canst  deal  and  order  as  thou 
wilt,  and  allow  thyself  therein  the  same 


freedom  which  I  have  allowed  myself.  AU 
this  is  of  minor  importance  in  a  little  vol- 
ume which  concerns  itself  only  with  the 
history  of  the  heart.  *Gladly  do  1  bequeath 
to  thee  the  finishmg  of  my  feeble  sketches. 
Thou  wilt  certainly  perform  it  better>than 
myself,  since  thou  art  older ;  and  life  is  a 
teaching,  a  going  to  school,  in  which  every 
new  year  should  advance  us  into  a  hiffher 
class.  I,  too,  am  about  to  ascend  higher : 
I  (p  to  learn  more,  but  probably  not  to 
write  more.  Farewell,  till  the  brighter 
morning!  Thine,  Emma." 

I  have  done  what  Emma  ROnnqnist  de- 
sired :  how  t  Thou,  friendly  reader,  may- 
est  decide.    Behold ! 

But  who,  then,  is  "It"  thon  wilt  ask. 
Bear  reader,  1  am — if  thou  art  good,  bu| 
especially  if  thou  art  unfortunate — with 
my  whole  heart, 

Tbt  bvmbu  SaavAMT. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  DAUGHTERS. 


PART  II. 


NINA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

•LD  AO<|OAINTANCB> 
W«il,  an  jroa  all  nmr  HHoiblad  hwa  V-Bbluuk. 

Wk  enter  an  apartment  in  which  the  beanti- 
fhl  carpets,  the  suft  sofas,  the  brilliant  mirrors, 
the  richly-draped  curtains,  and  the  lilce,  present 
that  pleasant  picture  of  comfort  which  luxury, 
the  busy  artist  of  modern  times,  is  continually 
bburing  to  perliect.  With  his  gaze  fixed  on 
the  ch^s-board,  sits  on  a  sofa  the  well-preserr- 
ed  President,  or,  more  properly.  Excellence  von 
H.  Before  bira  we  see  his  daughter  Exlla,  as 
■he  is  in  the  Tery  act  of  quietly  allowing  herself 
to  be  checkmated  by  her  father ;  and  this,  part- 
ly because  she  has  already  won  one  game  from 
bim,  partly  because  his  Excellence  did  not  take 
h  in  the  tiest  liumor.  Now,  bowerer,  suddenly 
the  play,  and  with  it  the  humor  of  the  Presi- 
dent, lake  a  favourable  turn. 

**  The  queen,  dear  Edla."  observed  he,  "  is  a 
oostly  figure ;  without  her  there  is  no  life  in  the 
play.  You  must  not  be  angry  if  I  deprive  you 
of  yours,  and  say  check,  and — mate!!" 

"  Mate !  Yes ;  actually  without  salvation," 
eried  Edla.  *'  That  was  a  splendid  manoeuvre. 
How  fast  hemmed  in  stand  now  my  knights !" 

His  Excellence  rubbed  his  nose,  blew  it,  and 
rould  not,  with  the  very  best  will,  prevent  him- 
•elf  laughing  heartily  at  his  fast-imprisoned 
daughter ;  upon  which  he  said  with  great 
Iriendlineas — "  If  you  be  not  altogether  too 
completely  checkiDated,  my  good  child,  give  me 
«  cup  of  tea." 

••  Directly,"  replied  Edla  with  alacrity. 

The  President  leaned  himself  back  comforta- 
bly nn  the  sofa. 

At  some  distance  from  these,  we  see  at  a 
window  another  group.  A  young  lady  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty  is  busy  in  arranging  fresh 
fcwers  in  a  vase  which  stands  before  her.  An- 
other lady,  not  young,  and  still  less  handsome, 
but  in  the  most  exact  and  finished  toilette,  sits 
opposite  to  her,  and  works  a  shepherdess  in  an 
embroidery  frame.  Before  her  stands  a  hand- 
some, high-bred-looking  young  man,  whose 
large,  proud,  and  penetrating  eyes  are  inces- 
santly fixed  on  the  Madonna  countenance  of 
the  Toanger  lady. 


The  President— T  cannot  yet  break  myself  of 
the  habit  of  calling  him  by  his  old  title— had, 
after  chess  and  tea,  brightened  into  a  mora 
cheerful  mood ;  he  glanced  with  a  degree  of 
emotion  at  the  group  at  the  window,  and  said 
to  Edla — "It  is  really  nut  to  be  denied  that 
there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  handsomer 
couple  than  Nina  and  Count  I.udwig.  It  does 
one's  soul  absolutely  good  to  look  at  them  both. 
But  when  I  think  that  Nina  will  certainly  sooa 
leave  us,  and  that  you  also,  my  best  Edla,  will 
then  soon  probably  make  happy  a  husband,  J 
feel—" 

"  As  ftr  as  I  am  concerned,  my  good  fiithei^ 
nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  said.  1  desire  no- 
thing less  than  to  give  up  my  present  pleasant 
condition.  I  feel  myself  happy,  and  will  never 
leave  my  dear  father." 

"But  that  I  cannot  agree  to,"  replied  the 
President.  "  I  cannot  desire  that  y»u  shoul* 
wholly  sacrifice  yourself  fur  me.  No,  my  child ; 
happy  as  your  tender  care  makes  me,  happy  as 
I  should  continually  feel  through  it,  regard  for 
me  must  not  be  allowed  to  place  itself  as  aa 
impediment  in  the  way  of  your  natural  voca- 
tion.   And  I— I — I  shall  also — " 

"My  kind,  best  father,"  interrupted  Edla  with 
tender  emotion,  "speak  not  of  it.  I  declare^ 
with  the  fullest  truth,  that  I  only  follow  the  call 
of  my  heart,  when  I  desire  to  change  nothing 
in  my  present  happy  existence.  I  can  nowhere 
find  a  more  agreeable  lot  than  in  the  house  of 
my  kind  father,  where  I  can  follow  all  my  in- 
clinations." . 

"  You  are  the  best  of  daughters ;  but  in  your 
father's  house  also  a  change  may  take  place-^ 
hem !  hem  I  Nina  will  certainly  soon  man7, 
and  I — I — yes,  my  good  child,  such  a  match  as 
that  with  the  Professor  .^.,  so  rich,  so  learned^ 
and  agreeable  a  man,  dues  not  oflTer  itself  every 
day.  In  fact,  I  should  think  it  very  wrong  u 
you  rejected  his  hand." 

'*  I  honor  A.  with  my  whole  heart,"  reftted 
Edla,  "  be  is  my  friend,  my  very  best  friend ; 
but  a  nearer  connection  would  nut  make  me 
happy.  A.  often  deeply  grieves  me.  His  skep> 
ticat  infirmity — for  so  one  may  style  his  free- 
thinking  want  of  faith  in  the  highest  and  roost 
important  interests  in  humanity — is  especial!/ 
painful    I  have  to  thank  him  for  much  enligbt* 
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enment,  much  useful  and  valuable  teaching; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  has  called  forth  in  my 
■uul  man;  a  disquiet  and  man;  a  pang.  His 
burniwing,  unresting,  contradictory  spirit  ban- 
ishes the  quiet  or  my  heart ;  I  hare  often  not 
been  able  fur  days  to  surmount  the  impression 
which  a  conversation  with  him  has  made  oa 
my  mind." 

"  But,  dear  child,  that  will  remedy  itself  when 
ynu  see  and  speak  with  bim  every  day  and  ev. 
ery  hour.  With  your  knowledge  and  your  firm 
conviction,  you  will  easily  bring  him  back  from 
his  errors.  You  will  wholly  change  bis  Views: 
you  will  make  a  proselyte  of  him." 

"  Ah,  my  father !"  answered  Edia,  sighing 
and  smiling,  "that  is  a  work  which  far  trans- 
cends my  strength.  I  question  extremely 
whether  a  doubter  in  God  and  in  immortality 
will  suffer  himself  to  be  led  by  argument  to 
embrace  the  true  faith.  A.  needs  a  wife,  who, 
through  her  beautiful  soul,  her  love,  her  piety 
•nd  gentleness,  will  infuse  into  him  the  living 
feeling  of  that  great  truth  against  which  his 
sifXmg  and  proving  reason  struggles.  She  must 
not  dispute  with  liim,  she  roust  vanquish  him 
by  her  own  inward  faith,  infect  him  as  it  were. 
I  know  that  I  by  no  means  own  nor  possess 
what  A.  has  need  of  for  his  salvation  and  for 
bis  happiness.  I  certainly  could  not  make  him 
happy." 

"  Well,  then,  if  it  is  not  to  be  A.,  there  is  yet 
left  us  the  State  Counsellor  P.,  who  will  assu- 
redly declare  himself  next  He  has  already 
spuken  to  me  of  you,  and  truly  in  the  highest 
term  of  praise.  He  has  just  lately  bought  a 
large  house  in  Queen-street,  and  really  esteems 
you  uncommonly." 

"  I  am  sincerely  obliged  .to  him  for  his  good 
opinion,  but  I  doubt  whether  he  thinks  of  mar- 
rying me ;  and  did  he.  I  should  also  be  compel- 
led to  refuse  bim  equally  with  Professor  A." 

■*  Hear,  my  good  EdIa,  my  best  child,  I  see 
bow  it  stands.  Yuu  reject  all,  because  you 
thinn  only  of  me.  But  I  assure  yon  that  I  have 
atrenglh  to  bear  it,  that  I  have  already  thought 
upon  it — yes,  dear  daughter,  fbr  your  sake,  in 
order  to  afford  you  perfect  freedom,  I  have  my- 
self—I  am  trtily  no  longer  young,  and  the 
^ve— " 

'■  O,  my  dear  Ihther,  my  kind,  best  father, 
-apeak  no  more  of  it !"  implored  EdIa  with 
warmth,  while  she  laid  her  hand  tenderly  with- 
in his  ;  ■■  my  father  is  still  in  his  best  years,  and 
wUI  yet  live  long  for  the  happiness  of  his  chil- 
dren. As  to  what  concerns  me  I  can  only  re- 
peat, that  I  feel  myself  thoroughly  happy  in  my 
present  circumstances,  and  wouki  exchange 
them  lor  none  other  in  the  world.  At  ray  age 
one  does  not  give  up  so  readily  old  and  dear 
babiis.  Yuu,  dear  father,  and  the  quiet,  pleas- 
ant occupations  which  I  can  follow  undisturbed, 
fill  the  whole  measure  of  my  soul's  desires.  I^t 
me  hope,  best  father— tell  me  that  it  is  no  dis- 
pleasure, no  dissatisfaction  with  me  which  oc- 
casions you  to-day  continually  to  speak  of  my 
marriage  t" 

"  No !  good  heavens  *  no,  certainly  nnt ! 
How  yuu  talk !  How  can  yuu  only  think,  E^la. 
that  I  could  possibly  be  dissatisfied  with  you  I 
I4ow — "  he  continued  with  an  expression  in 
which  a  certain  self-contentment  mingled  it- 
•elf  with  a  degree  of  ill-humour ;  "  be  it  then  as 


you  will ;  I  think  only  that  it  is  •  pity  for  the 
worthy  men  and  for  yourself;  for  people  may 
say  what  they  like — man  is  still  born  for,  wed- 
lodt  Besides  I  fear  still,  that  hereafter,  wliea 
Nina  is  married  you  will  find  your  solitude  irk- 
some. I  have  often  pondered  how.  by  soma 
means  or  other,  I  might  choose  you  an  agreea- 
ble female  companion,  and  only  on  your  account 
— would  I  myself  even— " 

The  President  paHsed.  EdI*  gknted  atten* 
tively  across  to  him,  but  all  further  commu- 
nication was  interrupted  by  the  announcenteat 
of  the  SUte  Counsellor  P.,  to  whom  the  Preni- 
dent  advanced  with  great  cordiality,  and  wel- 
comed bim  in  the  friendliest  manner.  Tba 
Slate  Counsellor  was  a  lively,  talkative  man. 
He  cMiversed  much  with  the  President,  but 
spoke:  properly  only  for  EdIa,  whose  counte- 
nance and  looks  he  continually  studied !  ami  the 
whole  of  his  demeanor  betrayed  that  he  indu- 
bitably had  it  in  his  mind  to  make  her  an  offer 
of  his  hand  and  heart. 

We  will  now  make  another  visit  to  the  mhii- 
dow,  and  Qtoerve  what  is  passing  there. 

The  Baroness  Alexandriae,  somewhat  small 
in  mind,  somewhat  self-complacent,  and  some- 
what untransparent,  in  a  word,  somewhat  medi- 
ocre, made  commonplace  observation*  u»  the 
signs  of  the  tunes,  and  on  ibe  lamentable  ten- 
dency to  disturb  everything,  and  to  leave  no- 
thing untouched. 

Her  cousin  Count  Lad  wig,  who  generally  car- 
ried himself  high  and  sharply  toward  iier,  ait- 
swered  her  remarks  either  not  at  all,  or  turned 
them  off  with  a  dry  stateliaess. 

"Tlie  gentlemen,"  said  Alexandrine  wUi 
flute-like  voice,  "will  rule  everywhere,  ud 
would  have  the  greatest  delight  in  turning  the 
world  topsyturvy.  They  ki  odle  bluudy  wars,  onlf 
to  indulge  their  thirst  fur  fame ;  and  •either  to- 
fleet  on  the  misery  they  occasion,  nor  on  as  poor 
women,  who  are  oUiged  to  ait  as  silent  specu^ 
tors." 

"  When  a  mighty  spirit  shapes  its  own  paUi," 
answered  Count  Ludwig,  "  all  lesser  conaidar- 
ations  must  give  way,  and  the  hero  who  due* 
battle  for  the  good  and  the  advancement  of  naillp 
ions,  cannot  pause  to  inquire  whether  •  cat 
mews  or  a  woman  moans  over  it " 

"Gracious  heavens!  Cousin  Ludwig,  bow 
you  alwaya  apeak.  Nina,  what  dw  you  a^r  >« 
ill" 

••  I  think  he  is  right,"  answered  Nina,  wilb  a 
ibj  and  melodious  voice  ;  *'  but—" 

"  Well  but !" 

"  But — it  might  have  been  otherwise expteee* 
ed,"  continued  she,  deeply  blushing|. 

Over  the  stem  features  of  Count  l.ud  wig  flew 
also  a  sllgitt  tinge  of  red  as  he  said, "  Miss  Ntna 
does  not  belong  to  the  women  to  whom  my  re- 
mark referred.  You  certainly  know  huw,  with 
quiet  and  penetration,  to  surrender  yourself  to 
necessity." 

■*  That  do  I  understand  by  no  meana ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  fear  that  I  abuuld  prove  as  weak  as 
any  woman  whatever.  The  necessity  uf  war, 
particularly,  is  not  clear  lo  me.  Wherefor* 
must  there  be  oppressor  and  oppressed  1" 

"  Since  such  is  the  course  of  the  worm,-'  ■»• 
swered  Count  Ludwig  cohlly,  ■*  and  we  canoak 
alter  it." 

"  If  people  then,  at  least,  wooU  only  canj  M» 
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the  Turin,"  said  AlnaiidriBe. 
*  1lMt~ia  an  abominable  nation,  that  one  •tiould 
Arm  wit  of  £u4Fopo.  Tbeir  bornble  religian  al- 
low* tiMin  even  to  drown  women  who  have 
Bade  a  falae  step.  Hu !  Nina,  bave  you  lately 
Man  tbe  aaeodote  in  tbe  Joomal  of  Fasbioa  1 
I  euuld  not  aleep  tbe  wbole  oigbt  after  it." 

**  Tbe  buoianity  and  freadiHU  of  maaaera  in 
Cbriatian  I'nmee,  aoder  ibb  ruie  of  Or- 
aod  lAvm  XV.,  appear  to  you  probably 
Mom  agreeable !"  aaked  LHiuat  Ludwig,  witb  a 
kittor  ironioal  amile.  *■  I  coafeas  tbai  in  tbeae 
Wapeeta  i  bold  aioiilar  opinions  to  tbe  Ta/lu." 

Atonmdriae  caitod  again  on  Nina  for  her  epio- 
bo,  but  sbe  kept  silence.  She  asked  only  ia 
kermra  beart  wbetber  no  middle  coarse  was  to 
kn  Imind  between  lazily  and  cruelty,  and  Count 
Liidwig^  worda  occasioned  her,  as  already  so 
Aeeuemly,  a  peeatiar  feeling  of  embarrassment. 

rreah  viaitors  arrived.  Nina  was  asked  to 
itaf.  Sbaimmedistelycompbed.andberTaiae, 
which  wan  not  strong,  but  indescribably  sweet, 
■seoke  in  bar  taenrars  svofa  an  involuntary  emo- 
tion, that  one  of  them  aaid,  *' Mias  Nina  has  a 
Mot  in  bar  voiee." 

And  really  this  expnaaion  might  bave  been 
•suodad  to  her  whole  appeamnce,  wbieb  waa 
«nendiocly  kively,  bnt  ao  eaveluped  in  a  breath 
W  sorrow,  that  tbe  beholder  was  reminded  of  a 
«opani«taial  being  esiled  from  ita  oelestial  na- 
tive land.  Tbia  was  tbe  impcMaion  she  made, 
tH  least  6a  thane  who  were  inspired  with  a 
•hreatb  of  poetry,  tbongfa  we  most  confess  that 
i«ne  gentlemaa  ol  tbe  rnaspany.  who  was  Meat 
witb  a  moat  exeaUent  oorpufenee,  praised  the 
ktsaly  young  lady  only  "  woJtly."  When  sbe 
fanmudiatety  afterward  apekewlth  bim,  be  waa, 
■evertheleos,  not  able  to  prevent  biuiaelf  looking 
wboity  enraptured  and  iiiapired.  For  the  Mat 
Nma  appeanid  to  send  herself  forth  into  tbe 
■norraoading  world,  and  oaiy  to  live  for  tbe 
srisbea  of  others.  One  might  have  been  tenpt- 
■d  to  aak  whether  ahe  really  had  a  wiU  of  ber 
•<*«,  and  were  in  this  world  on  ber  own  neeoont. 
;  As  tbe  imprassiuo  of  tbe  song  died  away 
tsith  the  song,  the  company  returned  to  ita  or- 
4ioai7  tone,  which  annouuced  itself  by  a  brisk 
^tseourse  un  the  state  and  the  world.  £dla  was 
•coustoDoed  to  keep  silence  daring  these  oon- 
<«arsations ;  bat  wUde  sbe  listened  to  the  deba- 
tsn,  ber  eye  followed  with  motherly  concern 
ber  sister  Nina.  Tbe  loader  became  tbe  voices 
■im  the  room,  the  more  she  observed  her  to  grow 
faler,  and  to  lean  her  head  in  weariness  against 
the  waU.  Edla  stood  immediately  at  ber  side, 
•nd  whispered  in  her  ear,  **  Are  you  unwell  ]" 

"  ^M,"  was  Nina's  faint  reply.  In  silence 
£dla  took  ber  arm  and  conducted  her  into  her 
beduhamber,  and  ttien  relumed  tu  the  company, 
though  her  thuugiris  remained  with  Nina. 

C<nint  Ludwig  approached  her  and  inquired, 
with  a  dwiiatiilied  air,  "What  la  this  then 
again  >" 

"A  little  feiotneas.  She  is  not  accustomed 
to  be  among  ao  many  people,  and  cannot  bear 
the  miise  of  auob  vanous  vuioea." 

**  Bat  do  not  you  think  that  these  nervoos 
attacks  proceed  principally  from  imagination ; 
•that  a  degroe  of  oompolaioo,  a  serious  eshorta- 
«iao  to  Benywr  hetaeif  woiild  be  aahMwjrior 

baracKaha 


ia  too  tmthAil,  too  simple-minded  to  aSbot  sen- 
sibilities :  sbe  is  much  too  good  nut  to  conquer 
herself,  if  she  could,  because  she  knows  that 
sbe  would  thereby  give  others  pleasure.  TiiiiOi 
patience,  and  a  prudent  mild  treatment  wilt 
must  certainly,  though  probably  oidy  alowlv, 
operate." 

■'  You  certainly  know  beat,"  aaid  Count  Lnd^ 
wig,  "but  I  fear — " 

'•  What  t  what  do  you  fear  1" 

"That  you  allow  Nina  far  too  nweh  to  in- 
dulgo  in  day  dreaming  after  her  own  way  and 
ran«gr.  Without  exertion  no  one  ever  learns  to 
conquer  himself.  I  fear  that  you  rather  effefl»> 
inate  your  slater." 

llie  worda  of  the  Count  went  to  Edla"* 
beart ;  no  reproof  could  be  more  painful  to  ber, 
and  its  impression  was  strong  enough  to  com- 
municate to  ber  manner  a  degree  of  sternness, 
when  after  tbe  departnre  of  the  company  aha 
again  sought  Nina. 

Niaa  bad  unbound  ber  beantiral  bright  hair, 
to  arrange  it  for  the  night,  but  appeared  aa  if 
ahe  had  quite  forvotteo  the  task,  for  sbe  sat  by 
the  tabto  un  which  ahe  bad  laid  both  arms,  with 
her  feoe  buried  in  ber  handa.  Her  hair  dowed 
in  rich  waves  round  her  finely-formed  snow- 
white  arms.  So  sat  sbe  long,  dreaming  rather 
than  thinking,  aad  ball-suppressed  sighs  heaved 
at  timea  her  bosom.  Her  appearanoe  touched 
Edla;  the  siarn  feeling  melted  in  ber  heart 
Nina  had  aot  perceived  tbe  light  entrance  of 
ber  sister,  but  a  hand  whicb  passed  softly  and 
eareaaingly  over  her  hair,  made  ber  suddenly 
look  op,  and  ahe  mat  tbe  friendly  inquiring  gaco 
of  her  £dla.  There  waa  ia  this  gaze  something 
unusually  tender,  and  ibsre  waa  a  ottord  in  Ni- 
na's boaoffi  wbioh  to  a  friendly  touch  reapended 
in  fiilleat  harotony.  She  let  bar  arm  reat  on  the 
arm  of  Edla,  and  looked  afleoiionately  up  to  bei 
with  tbe  angelical  but  pale  ceuntenaooe  in 
wbich  trust  and  melancholy  were  seen  mingled. 

"So  thuaghtlun  And  wbyV  asked  Kdla, 
with  a  quiet  tone,  and  her  clear  and  steady 
manner  stood  bare  in  must  obvioua  contraat 
witb  the  disposition  of  Nina,  which  swam  ia 
affection,  in  melanobuly  and  indecision. 

"  I  know  not  myself—"  answered  Nina ;  "  I 
would  that  you  oimld  unriddle  it  for  me.  Clouda 
gather  over  my  soul,  and  disquiet  me." 

"  And  these  clouds  1  bave  they  nudetermiaad 
shape,  no  signiGcatioo  t" 

'■  No !  nothing  clear ;  hut  they  conu  &»• 
quenily.  I  wish  that  I  could  penetrate  them 
with  my-glance ;  they  veil  from  me  a  deameso 
which  1  yearn  after.  Ah  !  Edla,  tell  me,  what 
is  life  ?  what  it  means — t<i  live !" 

Edla  drew  ber  arm  aoftly  from  beneath  Ni- 
na's lovely  bead,  and  seated  herself  beside  bar. 

"  Life,  my  dear  child,  is  a  warfare.  To  live, 
means  to  develupe  our  strength,  our  indwelling 
goodness." 

"  Bat  happiness,  Edla,  what  is  happiness  1" 

"  To  know  one's  self— that  gives  peace  and 
freedom." 

"  But,  Edla,  what  is  enjoyment,  what  is  joy! 
How  do  we  recognise  that  1  Whence  cornea 
it  I  I  feel  a  thirst,  and  yet  know  aot  fur  what. 
I  would  ao  gladly  be  gay,  so  gladly  be  happy." 

"  Be  good,  be  aersna,"  aaid  Edla,  with  fer- 
vency. 

"JbfaW^i  bafnrt     When  I  hear  (he  birds 
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•ing,  Umo  I  r«e1  tliat  they  are  jnyoas.  I  ha*0 
seen  the  countenances  or  men  light  with  bleee- 
eJness ;  I  have  heard  young  damsela  full  of 
faiughter  and  exultation  ;  they  were  happy,  they 
could  be  joyful  I  would  so  willingly  be  able 
to  be  so  too." 

**That  is  not  difficolt,  Nina;  but  there  is 
•omething  higher  than  this  happiness,  some- 
thing nobler,  which  teaches  us  to  set  small 
Talue  (Ht  the  mere  passing  rush  of  gladness 
Wuiildst  ibou  not  resemble  Him  there  1"  Edia 
pointed  tu  a  picture  of  the  Saviour  in  the  temp- 
tation, ss  he  with  quiet  resolution  cast  from 
him  the  pleasure  of  the  world. 

Nina  gazed  long  on  the  noble  picture. 
"That,"  said  she,  "is  sublime;  yes,  that  indi- 
eates  more  than  joy,  more  than  happiness ;  yet 
perhaps  this  happiness  is  only  fur  the  strong. 
And,  EA\a,  strength  is  unequally  distrihuled, 
and  so  too  is  enjoyment.  Are  there  not  multi- 
tudes who  strive  not  after  this  higher  blessed- 
ness, without  therefore  being  less  good,  and 
less  innocent  in  heart!" 

"There  are  none,  Nina,  whom  we  can  nnm- 
ber  among  the  better  men,  but  those  who  prac- 
tice virtue,  who  are  active  in  their  love  for 
tbeir  neighbour,  and  labour  aAer  knowledge 
and  improvement." 

Nina  sunk  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  a 
eloud  of  sorrow  spread  itself  over  her  lovely 
eountenance.  •*  I  must  really  be  very  weak, 
Edla,"  sighed  she !  "  I  feel  nothing  in  me  of 
the  strength  which  you  yourself  possess.  I  ad- 
mire and  love ;  but  why  do  I  yaam  rather  after 
the  lively,  joyous  pleasares  of  the  world,  than 
after  virtue  and  perfection  1  Edla,  my  second 
mother !  do  you  understand  mel" 

"  Yea,  and  there  was  a  time  when  I  felt  as 
TOO  do ;  but  that  is  a  sorrowM  weakness— I 
have  conquered  it." 

"  Edla,  you  have  felt  thus,  and  have  con- 
qaered  this  feeling  1  You  are  so  strong  and 
quiet!  How  does  one  conquer  one's  weakness- 
es, Edla!" 

"  When  we  onite  ourselves  with  thorough 
•amestness  to  a  stronger  and  higher  life— to 
Ood,  or  to  a  clear,  vigorous  human  soul." 

"  Edla,  keep  me  with  yoa !  Let  me  ever  re- 
naio  with  you!  I  shall  then  never  feel  unhap- 
py :  I  shall,  near  yon,  grow  strong,  and  become 
what  you  will !" 

Edla  concealed  the  emotion  with  which  she 
heard  these  words,  and  said,  "  I  believe,  Nina, 
Ton  will  soon  find  a  better  support  than  I  can 
be  to  you  ;  an  arm  with  whose  help  you  may 
become  useful  in  life.  Count  Lodwig  loves 
you." 

A  slight  shudder  passed  through  Nina.  Edla 
perceived  it,  and  asked  with  evident  disquiet, 
**  But  you  have  no  repugnance  to  him  1" 

"  No ;  but  he  is  so  stem,  so  cold ;  I  am  never 
without  a  fear  of  him  " 

"  Stern,  cold  !"  repeated  Edla.  «  Dearest 
Nina,  in  our  effeminate  times,  any  one  easily 
appears  so  to  us,  who  has  an  independent,  en- 
ergetic will,  and  will  not  follow  the  humors  of 
others.  What  I  fear,  and  what  my  innennwt 
heart  most  revolts  against,  is  precisely  that  fee- 
bleness and  laxity  which  enslave  so  many  mindsi ; 
that  twilight  in  the  spirit  which  makes  them, 
that  they  know  not  what  they  would  ;  that  they 
■ITdrt  aoihing ;  that  they  perform  nothing  but 


fur  the  mom>>nt ;  that  they  do  everythhag  onlf 
by  halves,  feebly  and  i  iip'-rfectly,  and  convert 
the  whole  of  existence  inio  a  phantasmagoria. 
How  different  is  Count  Ludwig !  How  firm 
and  elear;  how  vigorous  and  eflective  in  ac 
tion  I  I  have  known  lii.n  from  his  chililhood, 
and  know  no  nobler,  no  better  man.  But  life 
has  been  very  harsh  toward  him,  and  the  uiost 
painful  experiences  have  so  deeply  wounded  hia 
heart,  that  indeed  it  has  infused  into  bis  mind 
some  degree  of  bitterness.  He  well  deservea 
that  a  gentle  amiable  wife  should  again  reooi»> 
cile  him  to  life  and  human  ty,  for  which  h)  ia 
equally  ai-tive.  Will  my  Nina  nut  become  hia 
go<Hl  angel  V* 

"  IVfy  will  shall  be  yours,  Eilla,"  said  Nina, 
while  her  lips  touched  the  arm  of  her  sister. 
"  Talk  to  me  of  him  ;  teach  me  to  love  him. 
O !  if  he  he  nnhappy.  if  his  life  he  solitary,  if  ha 
have  no  one  whom  he  loves,  and  who  loves  him 
again,  I  will  learn  to  feel  tenderness  for  him, 
and  do  overytliing  to  make  him  happy." 

Edla.  iouch'<d  at  these  words,  put  her  arm 
around  her  afTectionate  sister ;'  but  as  she  wall 
knew  how  dangerous  to  her  health  was  every 
excitement  of  feeling,  she  quickly  collected  her* 
self,  anil  said  with  her  accustomnl  tranquillity, 
•■  What  I  know  of  Count  l.udwig.1  will  tell  yoa. 
He  will  not  be  angry  with  me  for  it  and  he  da- 
serves  indeed  that  I  should  make  you  better  ao- 
qnainted  with  him  than  he  hinuelf  could.  Yon 
know  that  he  is  the  eldest  sun  of  one  of  tha 
richest  and  best  families  of  our  country.  .Spiea- 
dor,  but  no  joy,  no  tenderness,  surrounded  hia 
cradle.  His  mother  never  could  bear  him.  Hia 
father's  house  was  a  joyless,  unhappy  home ; 
vanity,  immorality,  and  the  most  caprioious  dea> 
poiism  reigned  therein,  with  ail  the  discom- 
fort which  follows  in  tbeir  train.  Hia  pareota 
were  a  torment  to  each  other,  and  reveaged 
every  contention  on  the  poor  child.  Violence 
and  injustice  were  the  first  experiences  of  hia 
life.  Bnt  amid  these  examples  of  moral  evil, 
and  beneath  this  melancholy  pressure,  the  haait 
and  sentiments  of  the  boy  grew  into  unwonta< 
excellence.  He  ever  loved  steadfastly  truth 
and  order.  He  set  himself  residutdy  in  a  di- 
rection to  which  everything  that  surroundai 
him  was  utterly  opposed.  If  through  this  ha 
became  stem  and  reserved,  it  was  because  amid 
seductions  of  all  kinds  he  stood  wholly  alooa. 
But  pres<^ntly  be  was  no  longer  alone :  be  found 
a  fViend  who  indeed  was  poor,  and  of  humbia 
station,  but  endowed  by  nature  with  the  noblest 
gilts;  a  friend  of  really  softer  nature  than  Lud- 
wig, but  who  appeared  to  love  the  good  and 
true  88  sincerely,  and  was  as  energetic  and  vir- 
tuous as  he.  Ludwig  saw  in  him  a  thorouohljr 
perfect  character,  and  attached  himself  to  him 
with  his  whole  heart  and  soul. 

••Count  Ludwig  had  a  yet  younger  brother, 
who  through  the  severity  of  the  father  was  faa- 
ble  and  miserable.  He  ha  I  also  a  little  sister, 
and  the  manly  hoy  became  fnim  her  earliest  aga 
the  protector  of  the  tender  lovely  child.  He 
sat  by  the  cradle  of  this  little  sister,  kissed  her 
little  feet,  and  chased  away  the  dies  wbl  ^h  dia> 
turbed  her  slumbers.  So  essential  to  his  heart 
was  love.  As  she  grew  up  he  stood  as  guardi- 
an angel  between  her  and  her  ptienta,  who  aa 
the  tyranny  of  their  humour  dictated,  were 
equally  ibJuiMm  to  her  by  their  iadulgeoce  and 
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their  aererity.  Tlie  motber  died,  and  Count 
Ludwig  was  compelled  by  the  command  uf  bis 
fiither  to  malce  tbe  tour  of  Europe  for  the  com- 
pletion of  bis  educalioD.  He  was  in  despair 
at  being  obliged  to  leave  his  sister  at  an  age  in 
which  she  most  required  his  oversight  and  as- 
sistance, and  with  the  purpose  of  affording  both 
to  her  and  to  his  uafbrtuoate  brother  a  proieet- 
or,  he  introduced  his  friend  into  his  paternal 
borne  in  tbe  capacity  of  tutor.  The  firmness 
of  his  prittciplea,  his  agreeable  social  endow- 
ments, and  the  unwonted  amiability  of  his 
disposition,  would,  as  Count  Ludwig  thought, 
«9cert  an  equally  conspicuous  influence  on  his 
&tlier,  bis  brother  and  sister;  and  thus  he 
nwde  over  to  the  guardianship  of  bis  friend  that 
which  was  dearest  to  him  on  earth. 

••  In  a  year  he  returned,  and  found  his  belov- 
ed, his  only  sister,  snatched  away  from  bis  Ci- 
ther's house,  the  victim  of  a  horrible  death. 
His  father  lay  on  bis  bed,  mortally  wounded  by 
a  traitor's  band ;  and  he,  he  who  had  perpetra- 
ted all  this— the  seduoer,the  murderer,  and  still 
noie  the  pitiful  robl>er  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
— was  his  friend !  the  friend  whom  he  so  ten- 
derly loved,  and  in  whom  he  bad  confided  more 
tkan  himself!  Ah,  Nina !  it  demands  no  triv- 
ial strength,  no  little  virtue,  when  after  such 
experiences  a  man  still  remains  steadfast  in 
food,  still  works  vigorously  for  the  benefit  of 
xaankind. 

*'  Tbe  guilty  friend  lay  in  confinement,  and 
eould  produce  no  evidence  of  bis  innocence. 
The  doom  uf  death  hovered  over  his  head,  when 
Im  suddenly  escaped  from  prison.  Couod  Lud- 
wig  poraued  bim  not — he  aought  to  forget  him 
—that  was  bis  revenge ! 

•*The  death  of  his  sister  left  deep  traces  in 
Ms  soul.  I  saw  him  nuieh  at  that  time,  as  in 
eoosequence  of  this  calamity  his  mind  was 
aeiud  with  a  deep  mebincboly.  I  saw  also 
Ik>w  your  countenance  operated  upon  bim ;  how, 
near  you,  be  became  by  degrees  quieter  and 
gentler.  You  were  still  very  young  when  Count 
Lodwig  loat  his  aister,  and  thereloie  you  have 
probably  never  beard  these  aflkirs  talked  of. 
Ludwig  has  often  said  to  me,  that  you  were 
«ven  then  his  guardian  angel,  as  it  was  only 
through  you  that  he  eeaU  learn  again  to  k>ve 
lUe  and  mankiiid.  Often  has  he  declared  to  me 
Us  eameat  wish  that  you  ahould  become  bis ; 
and  it  has  only  been  the  consideration  of  your 
Micate  hMlth,  and  my  eatreaties,  which  have 
withheld  him  hitherto  from  explaining  himself 
to  yon  and  .oar  Ihther.  Tell  me  now,  Nina,  is 
this  roan  worthy  of  being  warmly  valueid  1 
Woold  one  not  wiah  from  one's  heart  to  see 
lum  happy  V 

••  He  is  worthy !  O,  in  the  highest  degree 
worthy !  Edia,  Pirill  be  worthy  of  bim,  and 
make  him  happy;  and  then  I  shall  be  happy 
too.  But,  Edla,  beg  of  him  not  to  solieit  my 
hand  yet,  I  am  still  so  young.  Remove  me 
■ot  yet,  for  long,  long  from  you.  Guide  me, 
iMve  me  not.  'There  still  lies  a  cloud,  as  it 
were,  upon  me ;  I  still  see  nothing  distinctly ; 
I  yet  understand  neither  life  nor  myself." 

■'  You  will  lead  a  more  active  life,  Nina,  and 
then  it  will  become  clearer  to  you." 

*■  And  shall  1  be  happy  1  l^iall  I  eqierienee 
4  j«iy(ul  efaeerful  life  1" 

«Mia>,Ido  wish  that  yoa  did  not  ask  ao 


much  about  this.   Did  they  make  these  anxious 
inquiries,  those  distinguished  men  of  anuquiiy 
and  the  Middle  Ages,  whom  we  admire,  anfi 
who  lived  alone  fur  good,  fer  the  better  days  of ' 
tbe  earth,  who  lived  alone  lor  heaven  I" 

"  I  am  weak,"  said  Nina,  as  she  strove  with 
her  delicate  fingers  to  stem  tlie  forth-gushing 
tears. 

"  You  are  so,''  answered  Edis,  with  a  seri- 
ousness which  sounded  like.,  severity.  "  But, 
Nina,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  our  weak- 
ness, and  exert  all  our  strength  to  conquer  it 
liisonly  poorspiritedness  which  bewails  without 
amusing  itself.  It  is  dreadlul  tu  deserve  one's 
own  contempt ;  but  that  is  tbe  lot  of  tbe  fee- 
ble. He  knows  not  how  to  govern  him^if ;  he 
does  not  know  tbe  felicity  ol  saying  to  the  ven- 
ations of  life — ■  You  cannot  perplex  me ;'  to  its 
pains — '  You  cannot  crush  me.'  He  repents 
to-day  of  the  faults  he  committed  yesterday, 
and  to-morrow  eommits  them  again.  He  will 
amuse  himself  and  become  strung,  but  the 
time  passes  away  in  empty,  indolent  wishes. 
He  knows  not  what  battle  is,  and  therefore  en- 
Joys  no  victory.  He  sees  tbe  gulf,  and  has  not 
power  to  withdraw  from  it.  How  pitiable! 
bow  contemptible !    Nina,  you  turn  pale." 

"  It  is  nothing,  it  will  go  over ;  Edla,  your 
words — Edla,  do  not  despise  me !"  and  she 
looked  up  to  her  with  folded  hands  and  an  ago- 
nixed  look. 

"  Be  composed,  be  tranquil,  my  dear  child," 
exclaimed  Edla  with  a  tender  earnestness,  as 
she  arose ;  "  you  are  not  tbat  feeble  creature  I 
portrayed,  and  will  never  be  it.  I  would  not 
survive  the  day  in  which  this  picture  resembled 
you.  Summon  up  your  strength  to  abhor  it,  to 
drive  it  tar,  far  from  you." 

•*  I  will,  I  shall !"  said  Nina,  extending  her 
arms  toward  her  sister,  but  in  the  same  mo- 
ment her  arms  fell,  her  head  drooped,  her  eyes 
closed,  she  slepL  Her  brow  was  pure  and 
clear,  no  pain  disturbed  her  sweet  features ; 
but  her  countenance  was  deadly  pale,  and  her 
limbs  were  stiff  and  rigid.  It  was  death  in  his 
most  lovely  form.  Edla  knew  this  swoon-like 
sleep,  with  which  Nina  in  tbe  weak  health  of 
her  childhood  had  so  often  been  seized.  For 
years  she  bad  now  been  free  from  it,  and  iha 
more  terrifying  to  Edla  was  its  return  just  at 
this  moment.  But  with  her  peculiar  presence 
of  mia\  she  immediately  apjAied  all  means  to 
repel  this  fearful  sleep,  and  she  had  the  inde- 
scribable delight,  after  a  abort  time,  to  see  Nwa 

"  What  was  that  V  demanded  Nina  anxious- 
ly. "  Was  I  again  ill,  as  I  used  to  be !  Tbera 
came  over  me  an  inexpressible  faintness.  Edla, 
how  much  disquiet,  how  much  trouble  I  occa- 
sion you !" 

"  It  was  nothing,  my  dear  child,"  anavered 
Edla  with  a  tranquil  tone.  "  Your  p>.ysical 
weakness  is  destitute  of  all  danger.  With  time, 
when  your  life  is  more  active,  and  you  have  to 
caie  for  others,  it  will  totally  vanish,  and  your 
soul  thereby  become  even  stronger.  "  Believe 
me!" 

"  I  believe  yon.  Why  should  I  not  indeed ! 
Was  It  not  you  who  gave  a  second  tiina  my 
life !  And  have  I  nut  since  then  lieed  «bol|y 
through  your  care,  and  thought  Ah  your 
thoughw!    Ay  1  when  I  already  lav  w  mv  cuf- 
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in— «n  «t!n  and' dark  tmund  me,  and  my  little 
life  Was  cUised  Tnr  this  wurld,  when  you  came 
and  warnetl  me  with  yunr  kiases,  and  awakened 
me  wiih  ytinr  words  ;  when  I  al  length  opened 
my  eyes  anil  again  beheld  the  lighi  and  you — 
'  then  I  became  yiiurs,  my  Edia ;  my  lire  was 
your  gin,  and  I  Teh  that  my  wlifde  future  lay  in 
your  hands.  And  thus  it  is  siill,  Eilla ;  I  can 
have  no  other  thought,  no  other  wish,  than  to 
obey  yoar  will,  and  to  do  ererythingas  yoa  will 
have  it  ?'• 

•*  Thou  art  my  heart's  child !"  said  EdIa  kind- 
ly;  **  but  we  have  thia  evening  too  much  exci- 
ted each  other,  and  that  is  not  right.  Oe  now 
to  rest.  I  am  not  sleepy ;  I  will  seat  royseir  by 
yeur  bed,  and  read  to  you  till  you  are  asleep." 

Nina  assented,  rejoiced  by  tne  promise. 

And  what  did  EdIa  probably  read  to  her  1 
**  Without  doubt  a  sermon,  to  send  her  moreRy 
to  sleep;  or  the  heathen  mythology,  with  the 
Tiew  M  strengthening  her  weak  sister  right 
emphatically  through  the  deeds  of  the  Asen  !" 
beie  probably  exclaima  Miss  Witty.  Be  still 
wittier,  thoo  witty  one !  EdIa  read  with  a  live- 
ly delivery  from  Madame  Lengi«n*s  life-like 
writings  -,  and  Nina  Ml  asleep  with  a  eheerfiil 
smile  upon  her  lips.  Then  paused  EdIa,  and 
stooped  toward  her  Sleeping  sister,  contempla- 
ting with  transport  her  angel  countenance,  in 
which  peace  and  innocence  had  at  this  moment 
mingled  themselves  into  the  most  aflTectionate 
expression.  InvohintarHyshe  fidded ber  banda, 
and  prayed  out  of  an  ardent  heart : 

•*  O  my  Qod  !  watch  over  her  I  strengthen 
her  weakness !  defend  .  >  '  Give  me  strength 
to  guide  her  to  good,  to  %u  '^e  which  is  in 
Thee.  She  is  the  chfM  of  m>  'vt,  of  my 
carea ;  make  me  to  subdue  the  weaxi.  .«  which 
I  feel  for  her ;  give  me  strength  to  conduct  her 
to  Thee,  if  it  be  even  through  suflering." 

Nina  moved  and  whispered  imploringly, 
"Mina — Mine,  come."  There  was  something 
in  these  words  which  gave  EdIa  pain,  bm  glan- 
cing up  toward  heaven  she  went  on : 

**  Grant  that  she  love  me.  Hear  me ;  and  in- 
atH  into  her  somewhat  of  that  tenderness  for 
me,  which  I  feel  for  her !" 

^  Mina,  come !"  repeated  Nina  stiU  more  im- 
portunately than  before. 

EdIa  continued  :  "  If  it  be  possible,  let  me  be 
continually  about  her,  continually  watch  over 
her.  Lay,  O  Ood  !  on  my  shoulder  th^  cross 
which  she  ought  to  bear;  give  me  her  sor- 
rows, if  it  be  possible.  Protect  tier!  Bless  her!" 

"  EdIa !"  now  said  Nina  with  the  tenderest 
expression. 

"  l/Ct  her  dajrs  be  serene,  her  way  be  smooth ; 
O  Almighty  One !  give  her  happiness  even  here 
npon  earth !  But  if  this  does  not  lie  in  Thy 
all-nise  counsel,  and  she  may  become  better 
through  trials  and  afflictions— <)  then  strength- 
en her  to  bear  them !  Mould  her  to  Thy  will, 
Father,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  in  life  and  in 
death.    Make  her  TI\)oe  own  possession !" 

Nina's  sleep  was  uneasy.  Edia  now  also  went 
to  bed,  but  no  slumber  fell  upon  her  eyelids ; 
abe  |iassed  the  whole  night  in  thought  about 
Nina,  disquieted  herself  about  her,  and  listened 
to  her  breathing.  Frequently  it  seemed  to  her 
tbsi  this  became  continually  fainter ;  she  arose 
softly  and  appntached  her  sister's  bed,  but  when 
she  finally  perceived  by  the  light  of  the  night- 


lamp  that  Nina's  lips  wore  an  increasfngly  rielt- 
er  color,  and  Ml  her  fresh  bieath  strike  faer  uwit 
cheek  like  a  blessed  greeting,  she  turned  away 
and  thanked  God. 

We  also  will  salote  with  her  the  dawning 
day,  and  aak  what  it  brings  of  new  a. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Maws. 

••NaMintavanrif" 

Baiisva, 

MoamM  eame.  nd  with  it  a  letter  to  EdIa, 
which  extremely  surprised  her,  aa  it  bora  Urn 
hand  of  the  Presideot ;  but  bow  much  roam- 
was  she  astoaiahed  at  iia  oonteata.  It  infarM* 
ed  her  of  the  betrothal  of  her  liitbar  with  the 
Coantaaa  Natalie  M.  The  President  auted  t» 
her  that  be  mast  thia  day  be  absent,  and  ha* 
concluded  to  give  har  this  inteUigence  by  wri- 
ting, aa  be  feared  leat  at  the  first  maawni  rii» 
might  feel  oapleaaantly  afteted  by  it.  He  ex>- 
prwsed  himaelf  to  his  daogbter  with  the  moat 
amiable  candor  on  a  atep,  which  he  probahfy 
did  aot  bimaalf  find  wiwUy  in  aceordanaa  whh 
that  coosiatenoy  aad  prudence  on  whieh  iiia 
whole  life  long  he  bad  prnfisaed  to  aet  ao  hi^ 
avaloe. 

"  Many  tilings  come  to  paaa,"  wvaie  the  Praa> 
ident,  "  of  whwb  one  can  give  no  exact  aooomtt. 
But  the  thing  anee  done,  the  wiaast  coofae  ta 
alwaya  to  turn  the  beat  aide  toward  you.  I 
cannot  expect,  my  beat  child,  that  ray  boaa» 
will  in  Aiture  oflbr  me  a  greater  charm  tha» 

four  affectioaate  care  has  di8\aed  thraojgh  it  i 
am  sure,  indeed,  you  will  carry  that  atiU  Ihr- 
ther.  The  talents  of  the  amiable  Countaaa  M. 
will  only  add  to  it  a  higher  sptondour.  Har 
wealth  wdl  place  me  in  the  position  to  give  t* 
oar  Nina  a  more  befitting  dowry.  The  Conat- 
ess  is  enchanted  with  her,  and  perfectly  bappgr 
to  be  able  to  regard  her  as  her  daughter.  Ytm, 
my  Edla,  will,  I  hope,  find  in  the  Countaaa  m 
friend,  and  an  associate  which  will  be  aa  enli- 
vening for  yon  as  it  will  be  productive  of  happi- 
ness to  her;  aad  I  praise  heaven  when  I  think 
that  love  and  friendafaip  will  brighten  with  • 
StiU  mora  beaolifal  union  than  hitherto  my  fam- 
ily circle,  and  spread  a  dearer  auaabine  ovtr 
my  declining  daya,  Shmdd  yon,  my  dear  daogh- 
ter,  also  wish  to  marry,  you  see  now  that  o» 
my  account  you  may  be  perfectly  easy.  If  yea- 
do  not  wish  it — if  ytra  prefer  to  remain  with, 
me — I  can  assure  yon  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  that  it  meets  my  dearest  wish,  and  witt 
be  a  genuine  joy  to  Your  grateful  Father." 
Edla  kissed  with  warmth  the  last  words  of 
the  letter;  and  so  vivid  was  the  feeling  of  sat- 
isfaction which  it  afibrded  her,  that  It  at  first 
took  away  a  great  portitm  of  the  unpleasant  im> 
pression  which  this  betrothal  could  n«t  bat 
make  upon  her.  It  returned,  however,  speedily 
enough  ;  and  Edla  could  not  otinteniplate  thia 
unexpected,  this  great  change,  without  the  mnat 
painful  sentiment.  She  was  acquainted  with 
the  Countess  M.,  and  knew  well  how  expert 
she  was  to  fhscinate  and  role ;  tliat  in  every 
company  she  was  the  leading  star ;  but  ah*' 
knew  equally  well  that  she  allowed  neither  re- 
pose nor  comfort,  and  that  the  life  which  ah»- 
diSbaed  waa  nitheat  happhieaa  and  without. 
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She  trambled  fur  the  peacs  or  her  fk- 
ther ;  for  Nioa'a  gaud  ;  by  degrees,  liuwever, 
ber  accusUMoed  resignation  triumphed,  and  she 
opposed  tu  tbe  ineritaiile  that  quiet  power 
wbicb  always  brings  repose.  With  this  she 
bastened  to  meet  her  father  whea  he  returned 
home  in  tbe  evening,  embraced  him,  and  ten- 
derly wished  him  happiness. 

He  felt  a  tear  on  his  cheek,  and  this  token  of 
a  warm  feeling,  wbioli  £Mia  so  seldom  allowed 
herself,  touched  him  dee(riy.  Confused,  and  at 
the  same  time  moved,  he  assumed  a  balf-glad, 
half  feeling  tone,  joked  and  sighed  alternately, 
and  really  did  not  rightly  know  bow  he  should 
carry  himself.  He  repeated  again  nearly  that 
irbieh  Edla  bad  already  read  in  his  leu«r,  only 
fapteseoting  more  at  large  bow  bis  higher  rank 
brought  wiUi  it  also  higher  claims— bow  be  was 
obli^  to  see  and  to  represent  more  people, 
aad  the  like.  For  all  this  his  present  property 
was  not  fully  adequate ;  and  moreorer,  he  was 
•verse  to  burdening  li^la  with  a  mode  ef  life  so 
liMaUy  opposed  to  her  iacliDatiaMi  so  atterly 
aatagoaist  to  ber  fiivourito  pursuits;  and  tbere- 
Ibre— and  tberefitre — be  bad  held  it  for  the  best, 
bad  regarded  it  aa  a  doty,  to  unite  himself  to 
tbe  Cottiuesa  M.,  wboae  character  and  talents 
vore  in  all  these  respects  admirable. 

Edla  said  nothing,  held  herself  still  and 
tbooghtful ;  bat  when  the  President  at  last  re- 
nuiiwd  sticking  fast  in  a  confused  cough,  ahe 
ielt  the  necessity  of  reoonciliug  him  to  himself. 

**  May  sbe  make  my  father  happy,"  said  Gdla ; 
"  and  then  sbe  will  be  dear  and  precious  to  us 
all ;  and  much  that  is  pleasant  will  certainly 
come  with  ber  into  our  bouae.  Nina  will  now 
acquire  a  better  teacher  in  Italian  and  the  harp 
iiaa  we  could  procure  lor  any  money.  Count- 
ess III.  will  certainly  iostruut  her  admirably." 

**  Splendully !  divinely !"  esclaiaaed  the  Pres- 
ideat,  who  now  began  to  breathe,  and  saw  the 
most  unheard-of  advantages  for  his  daughter  in 
this  match.  He  now  dilated  upon  it  with  cor- 
respondent xeal,  became  quite  gay  and  elated, 
and  persuaded  himself  n^oi«  and  more  that  be 
was  offering  up  bis  accustomed  retiuse  solely 
for  tbe  education  of  bis  daughter. 

O  ye  most  excellent  little  contingencies, 
which  accommodate  yourselves  to  great  and 
little  follies,  which  give  weight  te  the  unsub- 
stantial, which  sweeten  tbe  bitter,  even  enliven 
misfortune,  anil  bring  us  into  good  underatand- 
ing  with  ourselves !  ye  sweet  triflers  and  cun- 
Tenient  words,  bow  amiable  is  it  of  you  that 
joa  come  to  tbe  aid  of  the  benevolent  heart, 
and  off°er  yourselves  at  the  very  moment  of 
need !  ye  are  the  little  pages  of  a  friendly  god- 
head, and  fleet  and  beautiful  as  the  god  of  love ! 

When  the  betrothal  of  the  President  became 
Known,  it  produced  a  great  sensation  and  no 
little  astonishment.  People  wondered  and  que- 
ried what  could  possibly  have  induced  him  in 
bis  old  age  to  entertain  the  idea  of  such  a  con- 
nection. Some  insinuated  that  the  Countess 
had  offered  herself  to  him  ;  and  that  out  of  po> 
liteness  and  surprise  be  bad  said  yes  to  it. 
Others  affirmed  that  be  had  a  hard  life  of  it 
with  tbe  old  maid  Edla.  and  that  over  her  books 
riia  forgot  tbe  old  father.  Others  again  said, 
that  the  President  rushed  int4i  this  marriage  in 
arderto  mend  his  defanged  affairs— an  opinion 
that  one  often  heais.  But  we,  who  tiave 
B 


knowledge  of  tbe  state  of  things,  whisper  (at*- 
the  ear  of  the  reader,  that  the  President  bait 
had  a  triflin;  skirmish  with — Cupid,  and  the 
nigiie  had  given  him  in  it  a  tolerably  amart 
wound. 

Many  wondered  at  the  Uoontess  H. ;  that  sba 
wlio  was  so  rich  and  still  so  beautiful,  should 
give  her  hand  to  an  old  man.  'I'liis  was  an- 
swered'with  the  assertion,  that  she  oniy  sought 
through  this  to  win  entrance  to  th*  Uuurt. 
Some  whispered  to  themselves,  that  she  pur- 
posed by  this  mateh  nothing  but  the  punish- 
ment »f  an  undecided  lover.  Sentlmentalitv 
asserted  that  it  was  an  old  inclination  whica 
had  existed  between  his  Excellence  and  t^» 
Countess  in  the  tender  days  of  childhood,  and 
now  suddenly  biased  up  into  a  marriage  torch. 
We  are  so  free  aa  to  believe  that  we  need  n» 
saeh  weighty  reasons  for  people  getting  mar- 
ried ;  nay,  most  generally  there  requires  n» 
reason  M  all.  We  believe  that  people  oftea 
fall  into  courtship  Just  because  they  have  no- 
thing else  to  do. 

In  certain  matrimonial  alliances,  espeemlly 
in  such  as  are  ooncloded  between  people  cosum 
U  /aut,  there  is  so  inooaceivaMy  little  of  lov» 
arid  wooing  to  speak  of,  that  one  cannot  com* 
fast  enough  to  tbe  wedding.  This  is  tbe  i 
here,  and  so  to  business. 


CH.\PTER  nr. 

Am  b«rv  tha  brids,  how  iwmI.  how  pria  !— 
Tk*  kmt  linJogiwi    l»i>  M  him f 

Tub  Wbbbms  Osssv 

CoNrsonoNi,  lights,  and  a  great  company, 
tbe  wedding  eeramony,  the  clergyman,  very 
fashionable  and  inttuential  witnesses,  ciingrat- 
ttlationB  and  compliments,  champagne  and 
drinking  of  healths,  such  is  the  table  of  con- 
tente  of  tbe  whole  tribe  of  weddings— and  of 
this  amoog  them. 

"  What !  are  we  to  be  pot  oiT  with  a  genteel 
disrespectful  go-by  like  this  <"  I  hear  ray  fe- 
male readers  exclaim.  '■  First  yon  invite  as  t» 
a  delecuble  treat,  and  then  when  it  comes  t9 
the  teble  it  is  nothing  but  an  every-day  dish !" 

"My  dearest!  I  feel  it;  I  have  sinned  against 
the  President  .and  against  you,  but  I  cannot 
now  help  it;  the  festivals  of  life,  coronations, 
wedding^  and  the  like,  have  no  right  living 
colours  in  my  suut.  A  solitary  morning  hour^ 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun— a  sigh  out  of  the  op- 
pressed bomm— the  hand.grasp  of  two  friend* 
In  the  last  moment  of  existence — these  giv9 
thoughts,  these  make  tbe  heart  beat,  and  tb» 
pen  By— but— " 

"  But  a  wedding  t  A  moment  in  which  tw» 
hearts,  two  immortal  souls  unite  in  the  nara« 
of  Olid!" 

■■  Amen  !  that  is  certainly  d'vine !  if  they  do 
not  say  on  this  day  'yes,'  to  each  other,  in  or- 
der the  rest  of  their  whole  lives  through  to  say 
'  no !'  But  now  I  am  criminating  myself  stilf 
worse,  since  I  blacken  the  whole  of  human  na- 
ture. Let  u%  look  fairly  te  order,  to  the  wed- 
ding ;  and  that  which  passe^  there,  thou,  O 
reader,  shall  learn." 

In  the  first  place  admire  th<t  bride!  With 
ber  five-and-forty  jrears — now  I  am  perpetra- 
ting bigb-treaauu  ajpiiaat  ber  I    Ood  be  merei- 
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fill  to  me,  a  sinnpr !  she  is  yel  beaotiful  to  ad- 
niratiun.  Hur  tijjiue  is  slender  and  majestic  ! 
Iter  ciiiiiplexjun  «l'  a  dazzling  fairiipss,  wliicli 
tbruiigh  a  delicate  addilinn  iil'  real,  nut  pictorial 
caiiiiiiie,  is  tim  nuirt  lieiglitfned.  O!  I  am 
really  tu-day  in  a  shoukinj;  way !  Her  bearing 
is  niible ;  one  sees  ibat  she  is  accustomed  to 
please  and  to  command.  Her  attire  is  in  the 
Iiigliesl  degree  splendid ;  jewels  glitter  in  her 
liair,  jeweld  adorn  her  biisiim  and  arms.  And 
what  blond !  yes,  I  know  not  myself  what 
everything  is.  With  what  dignity  she  kneels 
down  to  receive  the  blessing ;  with  what  tran- 
quil majesty  she  agam  rises !  A  lutiy  grace 
TL-igns  in  all  that  she  does  and  allows  ;  toward 
her  new  consort  she  displays  a  gi-nlle  conde 
scension.  Her  eyes  Irequenlly  rest  with  an 
expression  of  tenderness  and  admiration  on 
Nina,  who  clad  in  white  crape,  her  shining 
hair  arranged  as  by  an  ellin  hand,  calls  forth  in 
every  spectator  the  involuntary  exclamation  of 
"Amiel."  The  bride  desires  that  Nina  shall 
Oinsianily  sit  near  her,  and  regards  her  entirely 
«s  her  properly. 

The  President  sliows  himself  by  no  means 
disadvHntageuusly.  He  is  still  a  right  good- 
kxiking  HUM ;  has  an  excellent  bearing,  and  if 
his  Agure  truly  has  acquired  something  of  the 
tmbuHpoinl  of  age,  it  by  no  means  yet  converts 
him  into  an  old  man.  Besldps,  the  blue  ribbon 
of  his  order  spreads  a  pleasant  illusion  over  it. 
The  star  on  his  breast  flashes  with  brilliants, 
and  the  litve  of  the  bridegroom  from  his  eyes. 
He  keeps  constantly  near  bis  spouse ;  he  car- 
ries her  shawl,  be  suflers  her  nui  out  of  his 
sialit ;  but  all  with  decorum.  He  gives  not  the 
slightest  opportunity  for  satire  ;  a  man  is  not 
hia  Excellence,  and  gentlemanlike  and  stately 
lor  nothing. 

And  Edla  ia  gayly  clad,  aqd  really  with  as 
much  taste  as  expense.  She  knows  that  it  will 
five  her  father  pleasure.  Her  manner  is  sim- 
ple and  quiet ;  she  is  courteous  to  all,  and 
ITlendly  to  her  mother-in-law,  who  shows  her- 
self to  her  in  the  highest  degree  iiuitnianu. 
Edia's  glances  rest  occasionally  on  Nina ;  she 
•eefcs  to  conceal  a  weigtit  uf  uneasiness.  Pro- 
fessor A.  is  near  her,  and  talks  animatedly,  yet 
more  of  her  than  with  her. 

The  Test  of  the  company  form  various  silent 
groupa.  We  will  attach  ourselves  to  one  not 
quite  silent,  and  where  the  reader,  moreover. 
Will  renew  a  former  acquaintance. 
*  Baron  H.  seats  himself  as  enmmodionsly  as 
poasible  in  an  easy  chair  near  Miss  Greta,  who, 
truly,  is  a<Hnething  older  and  stouter  than  when 
we  saw  her  last,  yet  is  still  even  a  very  pretty 
and  agreeable  apparition,  and  has  preserved, 
•mid  the  manifold  annoyances  uf  life  and  time, 
iter  beautiful  teeth,  her  white  hands,  and  her 
good  humour. 

Baron  H.  is  ilways  seeking  a  wife,  as  he 
says,  with  or  without  money ;  he  expends, 
however,  now  more  care  on  his  persim,  and 
baa  acquired  a  still  keener  eye  for  the  world,  a 
•tilt  greater  goodness  of  heart  and  cheerfulness. 
The  same  thing  also  happens.  Baron  H.  and 
Miss  Ureta  are  uitiniiely  rejoiced  to  meet  each 
other. 

"  Now,  my  gracious  lady,"  said  Baron  H., 
after  the  first  salutations,  "  which  of  us  could 
possibly  have   imagined  fourteen  years  ago. 


as  we  were  together  with  Ma  late  Kxeeltenee 
von  U.,  that  we  should  find  ourselves  on  the 
same  day  uf  the  same  month  at  this  fesliviiy ! 
'I'hcn  Miss  Adelaide,  now  Uie  Countess  Alarik 
W.,  was  in  her  loveliest  bhiora.  But,  good 
heavens!  why  is  she  not  here  1  What  do  you 
say  !  Prevented !  ha !  ha !  so !  so  !  I  under- 
stand. Well,  well,  that  is  quite  in  order.  I 
congratulate.  And  the  little  discreet  Mamselle 
Konnquist — a  must  agreeable  person,  she  not 
here  eilherl  She  is  prevented  1  Heavens ! 
what  did  yon  say!  .\h,  yes !  she  is  with  the 
Countess  Alarik ;  nurses  her  and  the  children  ; 
quite  right,  most  beautiful !  I  think,  when  one 
has  character  and  existency,  and  has  been  four- 
teen years  in  the  same  house,  the  children  of 
the  house  must  become  almost  one's  own. 
Apropos  of  the  Countess  Adelaide — what  do 
you  think  of  her  sister.  Miss  Ninat" 

"  I  testify,"  answered  Miss  Greta,  "  that  I 
hold  her  to  bis  the  most  beautiful  creature  that 
God  has  created,  only  she  is  nearly  altogether 
ethereal— so  to  say — almost  altogether  too  little 
human,  too  supernatural.  One  fears  that  she 
should  suddenly  dissolve  in  air." 

"  Quite  right !  quite  right !  I  also  love  a  lit- 
tle more  flesh  and  blood.  I  would  not  wish  a 
wife  who  made  you  imagine  that  she  would  go 
to  pieces  if  you  took  hold  of  her.  But  it  is  true 
though,  there  is  in  her  something  perfectly  be- 
witching. One  involuntarily  follows  her  with 
admiration,  and  one's  eyes  and  thoughts  cannot 
force  themselves  away  Irom  her.  And  this  veil 
of  melancholy  which  is  diffused  over  her,  how 
gladly  would  one  draw  it  aside  in  order  to  learn 
the  sweet  mystery  of  her  sorrow,  which  has 
something  charming  in  it,  since  it  affects  the 
heart  rather  than  saddens  it  One  sees  that  it 
is  produced  by  no  present  pain.  It  resembles 
rather  a  trouble  whose  cup  has  lung  been  drain- 
ed, or  a  dark  foreboding  uf  future  woes  God 
protect  the  sweet  child  !  It  must  really  be  a 
devil  which  could  give  her  pain.  Pity  that  she 
is  so  pale ;  she  is  actually  marble  white,  and 
yet  there  occasionally  passes  over  her  a  gleam 
— see  there,  how  even  now  it  tinges  her  with 
the  roseate  glow  of  the  ascending  sun." 

"Nay,"  exclaimed  Miss  Greta,  laughing, 
"  that  will  never  do  I  I  counsel  you  in  all 
earnestness  not  to  look  so  much  at  her,  or  yoa 
will  become  totally  enchanted.  You  already 
talk  so  poetically,  that  I  scarcely  recognise  yoa 
again.  Bestow  rather  your  attention  on  yoiu 
neighbor."  « 

"Most  willingly,  my  gracious  friend!  But 
who  is  the  young  lady  who  sits  yonder  so  stilt 
and  tranquil  \  An  agreeable  creature,  she  looks 
so  modest." 

"  You  are  remarkably  obliging  this  evening: 
I  am  persuaded  she  is  a  very  discreet  person- 
age, but  a  little  too  still  and  wearisome  for  me. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  her.  She  is  called  Clara  S.,  and  is  a  leg- 
acy of  my  cousin's,  which  one  of  her  learned 
friends  some  months  ago  bequeathed  to  our  love- 
ly bride.  The  girl  is  poor,  the  Countess  there- 
fore is  looking  about  her  for  a  good  match  for 
her,  and  will  give  a  good  portion  with  her." 

**  Not  at  all  amiss  !  a  right  good  idea !  And 
the  damsel  is  actually  very  charming.  Shs 
might  really  make  a  wife  for  me,  if  she,  -nota  bent, 
were  sensible  enough  to  be  witling  to  have  ms. 
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She  loolcs  as  though  she  would  become  a  most 
eiever  housewire,  and  when  she  is  more  exactly 
noticed,  she  is  also  very  pretty — she  has  some- 
thing  that  one  at  first-overlooks — something — I 
might  say,  holy." 

*■  Nay,  nay,  Baron  !  you  go  sadly  too  far  to- 
day. You  Tall  in  lore  actually  with  everybody, 
«nd  see  angels  and  saints  in  the  most  ordinary 
oiurtals.    Take  an  ice  and  come  to  yourseir." 

••  Just  as  you  will.  But  I  could  not  avoid  ad- 
miring the  young  lady  in  her  incomparable 
repose.  She  seems  to  live  in  the  state  which 
La  Bruyere  calls  the  Golden  Age ;  she  troubles 
herself  about  no  one,  and  desires  that  no  one 
should  trouble  himself  about  her.  Madame  W., 
with  her  bird-of-paradise,  does  not  look  half  so 
«are-free.  That  must  be  a  right  contented, 
right  comfortable  condition." 

••  That  might  be  very  well  for  the  Golden  Age, 
in  which  people  had  probably  other  agrenuiu  at 
hand  that  one  knows  nothing  of  now  ;  but  in 
oar  time,  and  in  our  societies,  I  praise  him  who 
is  nut  heavy  and  wearisome.  I  have  often  been 
in  company  with  Clara,  and  have  not  heard  a 
qrliable  from  her  besides  yes  or  no:  Absurdi- 
ties and  follies  are  a  thousand  times  preferable 
to  this  killing  monotony." 

"  How  charming  you  most  find  Miss  P.,  who 
sever  sits  still  for  a  moment,  and  talks  ever- 
lastingly at  randiim." 

"Nay,  she  does  not  delight  me  at  all ;  she  is 
intolerable,  and  a  genuine  plague ;  Clara  even 
pleases  me  better.    Do  you  know  F. !" 

"  A  little.  Her  father  belongs  to  those  peo- 
ple who  appear  to  believe  that  daughters  must 
cost  nothing  at  all,  and  ought  to  come  into  the 
world  of  an  economical  fashion,  just  like  the 
iambs  with  their  ready-made  woollen  garb  on 
their  backs.  This  notion  operates  most  injuri- 
ously on  the  life  and  disposition  of  the  girls. 
They  can  but  seldom  come  into  society,  and 
when  they  are  tbere,  they  conduct  themselves 
like  wild  sheep." 

"  I  pity  her  sincerely,  and  wish  from  my 
heart  that  the  father  may  alter  his  theory,  or 
that  the  daughter  may  ennoble  herself  at  home." 

"  Amen !  But  see  only.  I  beseech  you,  the 
Oeneralska  f.,  there  in  the  blue  satin  dress. 
Have  you  ever  beheld  such  a  complexion,  and 
such  a  figure,  at  Tull  fifty  years  of  age !  And, 
notwithstanding,  she  has  had  many  a  care  and 
many  a  trouble  in  life.  Do  you  know  what  it 
ia  which,  through  all  this,  has  preserved  her  so 
youthful  and  gay  1" 

"  I  am  full  of  curiosity !" 

"  Tes,  my  most  gracious  lady,  when  one  con- 
aiders  what  it  properly  is  which  carries  the  ma- 
jority of  people  through  the  world,  one  falls  on 
the  moA  whimsical  ideas — " 

"  To  the  point,  to  the  point ;  we  will  after- 
ward think  of  the  ideas.  I  now  am  impatient 
to  learn  the  beauty-wash  of  the  Generalska  P." 

"  1  tell  you  first  what  it  is  not,  and  then  you 
will  pnibably  guess  it  yourself  It  is  not  reli- 
gion, nor  phUusuphy — and,  although  she  may  be 
a  thoroughly  guud  and  discreet  woman,  it  is 
not  the  life  of  society — nut  domestic  happiness, 
for  I  have  these  confessions  from  herself;  now, 
tell  me  what  it  is." 

"  If  these  questions  related  to  a  man  I  should 
answer — a  good  stomach  ;  but  as  the  subject  is 
a  faidy,  and  una  too  of  so  fresh  a  skm,  I  kay — a 
good  steep." 


"Quite  right '-excellent !  that  is  it!  BM 
how  acute  yon  are.  Yea,  she  sleeps  so  aoand 
and  fast,  that  in  the  morning  she  scarcely  knowe 
what  occurred  to  her  the  evening  before.  A 
good  sleep ! — that  is  her  whole  philosophy.  She 
is  really  a  totally  different  kind  of  creature  from 
Miss  Edla,  who  amid  all  her  dusty  books,  is  aol 
become  a  whit  livelier  or  handsomer.  Yes,  her 
immeasurable  pose — " 

"  Edla,"  said  Miss  Greta  with  a  tone  which 
cut  short  jesting,  "  Edla  is  a  person  of  whom  I 
entertain  the  highest  opinion  ;  and  she  is  also, 
when  you  talk  with  her  alone,  extremely  agree- 
able." 

"  Heavens  !  I  have  the  very  greatest  lo- 
ve— ;  yes,  seriously,  I  have  sincere  love  and 
esteem  fur  her.  I  am  persuaded  that  she  is  an 
excellent  person ;  I  was  merely  observing  how 
various  the  classes  are." 

"  And  do  you  know  that  even  the  lovely  Nina 
has  bad  an  unusually  learned  education.  It  is 
said  that  she  studies  mathematics,  political 
economy,  and — " 

'■  God  defend  us !  Yes,  then  I  wonder  no 
longer  that  the  bud  is  so  tender  and  fine.  Who 
could  become  fat  upon  state  economy  1  I  am 
convinced  that  Miss  Clara  understands  nothing 
of  stale  economy ;  and  I  would  wager  that  she 
will,  after  all,  have  more  lovers  than  the  beau- 
tiful  Nina." 

"  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  partake  the 
taste  of  these  lovers,  I  bold  rather  with  Count 
Ludwig  R.,  who  encircles  Nina  with  the  ma- 
jestic gyrations  of  the  hawk." 

"  Ah,  yes,  quite  right,  like  the  hawk,  that  is 
the  true  word.  He  is  a  cursedly  able  and  prac- 
tical man  ;  but  he  has,  in  fact,  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  bird  of  prey.  I  would  not  wiU 
lingly  be  his  wife,  spite  of  bis  wealth  and  high 
rank." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  1  b  he  not 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  men  T  I  have  always  heard 
him  spoken  of  as  a  model  of  perfection,  which 
by  the  by — between  ourselves — is  my  antipa- 
thy ;  partly  because  I  have  no  faith  in  then, 
and  partly  because  such  model-shapes  are  com- 
monly excessively  wearisome.  They  say  he  ia 
a  man  without  a  fault !" 

"  Ah,  my  most  gracious !  Perbape  he  ha* 
nothing  of  those  which  the  world  in  general 
term  faults,  but  on  the  other  hand  so  many  fail- 
ings that  there  is  probably  a  whole  ship-load  of 
them.  Between  us  he  it  said— he  is  a  maa 
without  a  heart,  and  his  justice  carries  only  a 
sword.  But  hark !  how  lively  the  conversation 
is.  And  the  new  couple  have  only  eyes  Md 
ears  fur  each  other.  One  must  confess  it  ia 
very  edifying.  Wedlock,  my  gracious  lady,  ia 
the  most  honourable  institution,  and  a  real 
heaven  on  earth.  A  good  wife,  as  king  David 
says,  is  more  precious  than  gold  and  pearls." 

"  Perhaps  David  has  said  it  too,"  replied  Misa 
Greta,  who  was  quite  at  home  in  her  Bible, 
"  but  I  know  to  a  certainty  that  king  Solomon 
has." 

*'  Very  true !  pere  el  fits  say  commonly  the 
same  thing,  which  testifies  to  the  wisdom  of 
both.  But  i  assure  yuu,  my%racluus  one.  that 
my  future  wife  shall  never  rue  the  day  on  which 
she  takes  me  for  a  husband.  No  one  will  more 
highly  esteem  her,  no  one  be  rture  aealuus  to 
meet  her  wishes  than  I." 
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"  I  helievo  you,  my  best  Baron  ;  but  where- 
fcre  <lo  you  not  prove  that  hy  the  deed  1" 

"  My  gracious  ynung  lady,  why  did  yoo>  ten 
^ears  ago,  just  as  I  was  about  to  follow  your 
advice,  give  me  a  basket  1" 

Miss  Oreta  was  somewtiat  embarrassed,  but 
eollecled  herself  and  proceeded  calmly. 

"  I  am  curious  to  hear,  how  as  a  married  man 
you  could  pass  your  time." 

"  You  are  quite  too  good ;  but  I  honestly  con- 
fess that  I  have  not  yet  settled  anything  posi- 
tively on  this  head.  I  mean  to  write  fur  the 
Mviceofmy  wifeon  it.  The  only  thing  which 
floats  distinctly  before  me  is.  that  we  shall  be- 
gin otir  days  with  getting  up,  and  conclude  them 
by  going  to  bed." 

•*  Well,"  said  Miss  Oreta,  *•  that  sonnds,  at 
least,  new,  and  is  by  no  means  trivial.  I  wish 
you  lucle.  Baron,  of  these  new  and  very  original 
ideas!  According. te  these  fiindamental  prin- 
«iplea  I  eannot  doubt  but  that  your  married  lifb 
•will  be  pre-eminently  happy ;  especially — "  Miss 
Oreta  besitaled. 

'•Well,  especially  1"  demanded  the  Baron, 
HA  of  cariosity. 

•*  Especially  for  yoor  -wifb,  as  your  house  is 
alrea^  blessed  with  a  ■  Pilids,'  "  continued 
Miss  Oreta  with  a  sarcastic  loolc  and  tone. 

The  word  had  the  singular  effect  of  throwing 
the  Baron  into  obvious  embarrassment,  and  be 
vnswered  with  a  degree  of  excitement— 

**  Quite  right,  quite  right !  and  if  she  be  not 
satisfied  wim  that,  I  can  also  Ue  satisfied  with- 
out her." 

Miss  Oreta  looked  a  little  offbnded.  The 
Baron  arose,  and  betook  himself  to  a  yawning 
group. 

But,  my  dear  reader,  T  fear  that  thoa  also 
^wnest  and  hast  found  thyself  tnrmyed;  but 
in  every-day  life  this  is  now  and  then  hot  to 
be  avoided.  Sometimes,  however,  one  can  ex- 
ert extraordinary  means  against  this,  and  free 
(Oneself  from  it  by  force.  On  thy  account,  my 
dear  reader,  whom  I  am  only  too  anxious  to 
keep  in  good  humour,  I  will  now  exercise  one 
of  my  magic  arts — I  break  np  the  company,  put 
out  the  lights,  terminate  the  wedding,  and  send 
everybody  to  bed. 

And  now  it  is  night!  Sleep  with  its  soft 
wing  touches  the  eyes  of  men,  and  their  souls 
dream  themselves  away  into  the  land  of  won- 
ders. The  lawyer  forgets  his  suits,  the  labour- 
er the  toils  of  the  day,  the  man  uf  the  world  the 
tedium  of  his  festivities,  the  unfortunate  the  oc- 
casion of  his  tears;  all  through  thee,  sweet 
blessing,  rich  sleep !  But  if  thou  findest  eyes 
which  thou  canst  not  close,  which  pain  and 
care  Iceep  open  and  fixed  till  the  very  brain  be- 
comes numbed  and  the  heart  bleeds— oh  then, 
go  gentle  sweet  sleep !  and  beseech  thy  pale 
brother  to  come,  for  be  is  the  true  physician. 

Perhaps,  my  reader,  thou  thinkest  that  I,  on 
tiiis  flight  which  has  led  me  so  far  from  my 
aim,  have  myself  fallen  into  sleep  and  dreams. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  testify  that  it  is  not  so,  I 
will  immediately  commence  a  new  chapter. 

CHAFrER  IV. 

■OL*. 

Miirr  are  yxmnger  in  heart  and  in  enjoyment 
of  life  at  forty  than  at  twenty  years  of  age ;  ao 


was  it  with  Edla^  Her  bearing,  however,  eai^ 
ried  rather  the  stamp  of  repose  and  firmneaa 
than  of  what  might  lie  called  the  pleasures  nf 
life.  Her  glance  was  still  and  penetrating :  no 
one  attempted  to  explore  its  depths.  One  felt 
that  the  soul  which  spoke  out  of  it  had  fought 
its  way  to  pf^ace :  that  it  lay  not  in  indolent 
ease,  but  went  seeking  and  inquiring  after  the 
reality  of  life.  Yes ;  Ed  la  had  indeed  rombat- 
ed !  traces  of  deep  suffering,  not  to  be  mista- 
ken, lay  in  ber  countenance  and  in  the  half- 
suppressed  sighs  which  often  heaved  her  h«- 
som.  But  this  might  have  been  as  it  would ; 
now  all  was  overcume^tranquiliaed,  and  recon- 
ciled— all  was  become  good.  In  silence  had 
she  wrestled  and  endured.  No  one  could  relal* 
ber  agonies ;  she  herself  did  it  least  of  all. 

We  leA  Edla  fourteen  years  ago,  as  she  nrado 
her  first  acquaintance  with  a  biore  fundamenMl 
accomplishment.  She  pursued  this  path  with 
earnestness  and  zeal.  She  thirsted  after  knowl- 
edge and  trutli.  Her  glance  was  directed  with 
an  earnest  inquiry  up  toward  heaven,  or  down- 
ward into  the  depths  of  science  and  of  her  own 
heart ;  thiis  she  lived  still,  happy  days !  and 
her  soul  filled  itself  with  the  most  cheerinf 
hopes.  Then  was  ber  solitary,  speculative  life 
suddenly  disturbed.  Her  little  sister  Minadied, 
and  Nina  fell  into  a  sickly  wasting  away,  not 
unusual  in  a  twin  which  is  suddenly  deprived 
of  the  sister  soul,  the  half  of  its  own  life.  Edla 
saved  her  from  death ;  and  from  this  moment 
forward  a  profound  sympathy  for  the  tender 
creature  engrossed  her  whole  heart.  She  call- 
ed ber  her  child,  and  would  not  allow  her  to  bo 
any  more  taken  away  from  her.  Maauelle 
Ronnquist  had  left  the  President's  house,  and 
followed  Adelaide.  Nina  therefore  was  left  to 
the  sole  care  of  Edla,  and  Ekila  became  her 
mother.  She  divided  her  time  betwixt  her,  her 
father,  and  her  books. 

Live  books  for  ever!  But  who  beoomeo 
through  books  alone  wisel  Wliat  does  the 
man  when  the  thirst  for  knowledge  seizos  him! 
Ill  his  youthful  years  he  betakes  himself  to  tho 
university,  attends  learned  lectures,  and  lays 
the  foundation  of  all  knowledge.  He  reads,  ho 
smokes,  he  scratches  his  head — one  d(«s  not 
bolieve  that  this  last  operation  contributes  to 
the  development  of  ideas.  He  disputes  with 
his  comrades — an  excellent  exercise  fur  reason 
and  the  lungs.  Lire,  motion,  cmulatinn.  leagues 
of  friendship,  great  teachers,  early  helps  to  any 
science,  yes,  tho  very  academical  atmosphere 
which  he  breathes— all  these  cuntribule  toennu- 
ble  his  feelings,  to  nourish  his  ideas,  and  to  ad- 
vance him  to  "  MtoiiiTER."  Is  the  laurel  gar- 
land won,  and  the  thiVst  of  knowledge  still 
strong  as  ever,  he  has,  in  order  to  compose  him, 
a  mighty  flagon — the  world !  On  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc,  he  can  explore  the  mysieriouo 
regions  of  the  stars ;  in  the  depths  of  Golcun- 
da's  mines,  he  can  dig  gold ;  can  sail  with  Cap- 
tain Ross  round  the  North  Pole;  and  on  the 
coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego  admire  the  setting 
sun  ;  can  read  in  Iceland  the  Runic  inscriptions, 
and  in  India  Sanscrit;  can  explore  the  ruins  of 
Asia,  and  the  new  States  of  America.  The  pal- 
aces of  kings  and  the  dark  abodes  of  eriminalo 
stand  open  to  him ;  to  the  study  of  tbe  learned 
he  has  tVee  ingress.  Fortunate  fellow !  ougltl 
he  nut  to  know  everything  in  the  world! 
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Edla  was  two-and-twenty  jreare  old  before 
•Im  toaraed  Is  ibink  and  work  with  the  very 
■lighieM  degree  of  method  at  any  season  what- 
ever. An  unsatisractury,  empty,  and  patchwork 
time  lay  behind  her,  and  therefore — honor  and 
■uuceas  to  the  pliilanihropio  principles  of  the 
pretent  time,  especially  in  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion of  woman !  For  dear,  sagacious  reader, 
who  can  avoid  observing  bow  diflbrent.  bow  un- 
like it  Duw  stands  with  the  uppuriunities,  a* 
well  as  the  means,  of  acquiring  solid  knuwl- 
«dge!  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  point  out 
the  difference ;  it  standct  forward  of  itself  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Perhaps  it  doea,  perbape  it  must 
be  so — I  don't  know ;  but  it  ba*  often  seemed 
to  me  as  if  Nature  had  given  thereto  her  peou> 
liar,  her  silent  confirmation ;  and  if  it  bis  aOk 
then  good  and  wjse  mother,  thy  daughter  will 
willingly  follow  thee,  and  tbou  will  probably 
draw  ber  closer  to  thy  own  bosom.  Certain  it 
is,  that  Edla  perceived  most  perfectly  the  leu 
ters  which  were  Uid  upon  ber  aspiring  spirit ; 
and  lu  Ibeae  was  added  this  change  just  men- 
tioned. She  kiuked  at  ber  lather — be  bad  now, 
more!  than  ever,  need  of  her ;  she  contemplated 
the  cbdil  which  she  bad  awoke  from  death,  and 
•he  did  what  so  many  beibre  her  had  done,  and 
•»  many  wdl  du  after  ber — she  resigned  herself. 
And  Uiis  sacridce  of  the  development  of  her 
nind  and  heart— perhaps  the  greatest  which 
luan  can  make — this  she  accomplished  after  a 
abort  struggle,  stepped  forth  from  her  solitude, 
and  joined  nemelf  quietly  and  kindly  to  the  fam- 
ily oircle.        . 

Perhaps  Edia's  sacrifice  was  less  great  than 
she  herself  fell  it.  i  have  already  said  that  we 
io  out  become  wise  through  buuks  alone.  No ! 
not  through  books,  not  through  travel,  not 
tbruugh  clever  people,  not  through  the  whole 
World,  if  we  do  nut  carry  in  ourselvea  the  slum- 
bering power  which  calls  forth  out  of  aU  the 
in^vidual  parts  the  harmonious  shape ;  or, 
to  speak  mure  simply,  when  we  du  not  under- 
stand bow  to  uaite  the  end  with  the  sensible 
deed.  But  this  activity  was  to  Edla  the  beau- 
tiful gift  of  Gud  J  and  if  we  are  dtepuaed  still 
to  charge  her  with  a  ceruin  one-stded  view  of 
the  world,  let  us  recoUeul  the  circumstances 
imder  which  she  first  learned  to  know  the  world 
and  lifa  Tbs  impreaeioiis  of  ber  youth,  the 
bent  of  ber  character  and  mind,  bad  led  Ii0r 
with  the  muet  fervent  luve  to  the  earliest  philo- 
«*>iibioal  docucinea  of  the  human  race.  Ttiey 
penettaied  deep  into  her  soul,  because  they 
were  in  aooofdanoe  with  its  wwt  secret  im- 
pulses. .  Nothing  liad  Edla  disuuvereil  so  pro- 
iuund,  so  true,  as  the  might  of  destiny,  as  that 
inexorable  hu«t,  beneath  who^e  iron  yoke  mor- 
tal man  raiut  bow,  munuuring  or  willing,  re- 
•isiing  or  complying,  it  muttered  not — she  most  ! 
I'nis  impreuion  remained  with  ber,  but  by  de- 
grees assumed  a  dilTerent  tone  in  her  soul.  She 
felt  slill  that  external  must  ;  but  still  more 
•tnHigly  felt  she  the  inward  power  which,  as  it 
wore,  in  oppiuitioii  to  the  first,  develops  our 
proper  life,  and  shapes  the  heavy  stone  which 
weighs  on  humanity  into  a  step,  whence  it  as- 
cends to  the  eternal  liberty  of  heaven.  She  felt 
that  man,  like  Proinetlieua  bound  to  the  crag, 
although  with  a  lacerated  heart,  can  yet  bid 
defiance  to  the  power  of  this  world,  and  from 
Oie  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  phantasiTngii 


rial  scene  can  eadore  and  rewslve,  still  vijoro-is 
and  unweariable.  Edla,  indeed,  remained  llio 
same,  and  became  at  ttie  same  timu  ditTurfnt; 
for  she  had  been  strong  during  the  trial,  andth* 
was  now  strong  in  resignalioii.  Ccimplaini,  bit- 
terness, and  distrust,  departed  from  her  breast 
She  bowed  herself  while  she  kissed  (he  merci- 
fully 'severe  band  which,  amid  wild  temppstSi 
calls  forth  the  imperishable  flower  of  virtue. 
This  became  to  her  the  loveliest  blossom  of  hu- 
manity and  of  the  whole  universe.  It  wound 
itself  with  beautifying  effect  around  eyery  crea- 
ture ;  the  storms  of  fate  tossed  rudely  its  chal- 
ice, but  served  only  to  promote  its  fullest  ex- 
pansion ;  it  turned  itselU  as  the  sunflower  Uy 
wahl  the  san,  above  to  God.  Strength,  capa- 
city of  self-denial,  equanimity  and  repose  amid 
the  occurrences  of  life,  purity  of  heart  and  of 
the  thoughts  which  aro^  to  Oud — these  Edla 
sought  aller,  and  found.  Of  the  sacred  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  those  chiefly  acquired  a 
living  power  in  her  heart  which  mure  especially 
favored  this  bias :  and  her  view  of  the  world 
led  ber  to  regard  man  as  ordained,  before  all 
things,  to  contest  and  self-denial.  But  this 
view  of  the  world  was  clear  and  cheerful ;  the 
laurel  of  victory  succeed  the  trial,  and  the  crown 
of  thorns  became  the  crown  of  glory.  Shs 
traveled  with  rejoicing  the  path  of  necessity, 
and  fulfilled  her  duties  from  the  bottom  of  ber 
heart.  Was  this  path  disagreeable  and  weari^ 
some,  she  regarded  it  not  She  continued  im- 
movable, and  went  with  firm  steps  toward  the 
great  day  of  change,  in  which  the  soul,  freed 
from  sin  and  the  burden  of  earth,  ascends  to  the 
everlasting  light,  to  the  origin  of  all  life  and  all 
love. 

But  now,  how  came  it  that  she,  endowed 
with  this  strength  and  this  inwiard  peace,  was 
nut  more  agreeable  to  others  I 

Others,  yes,  if  there  were  no  others,  om 
might  truly  be  mure  at  peace  with  one's  self- 
only  that  it  IS  difficult  to  scty  what  one  thea 
properly  should  be.  EJIa  had  now  reached  tba 
years  in  which  the  suul  reuders  itself  must  i% 
dependent  of  the  body ;  in  which  external  beau- 
ty or  ugliness  are  of  no  farther  importance,  and 
only  in  a  subordinate  degree  aflTcct  the  weal  and 
wo  uf^  existence.  For  Edla  this  feeling  was 
mure  iafluential  than  fur  many  others ;  but  her 
youthful  days  had  left  behind  tbem  too  deep 
traces  in  bur  soul,  and  the  clouds  which  lay 
upuQ  the  morning  of  her  days  threw  long  and 
broad  shadows  over  hec  whole  Ufy.  Sbe  had  still 
always  a  great  mistrust  of  the  impressioa  whicb 
she  made  upoo  others.  Sbe  was  too  firmly 
persuaded  that  she  could  not  please ;  she  feared 
even  that  she  never  would  be  beloved,  as  sha 
deemed  her  exterior,  her  person,  ber  disposiliun. 
to  be  too  repulsive.  This  persuasiuo,  sum» 
pride,  the  fear  of  being  wearisome ;  but  std! 
more,  that  of  exciting  even  in  amiable,  good 
men,  one  disagreeable  fueling,  ail  this  made  her 
something  shy  tuward  her  fellow-creatures.  But 
in  this  she  did  herself  injnstioe,  for  ainuiig  those 
of  ber  nearer  acquaintance  there  trere  few  who 
were  more  amiable  than  harseif ;  and  even  in 
the  most  splendid  social  circles  there  are  al 
ways  many  who  forget  the  obeli  in  attention  to 
the  kernel.  But  this  very  resarvedness  injured 
her ;  people  feared  ber  beoaose  tbey  could  not 
k>va  bar.    In  oumpaay  oa  ail  oeoasioas  she  was 
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•ilent,  and  tbo*  sbe  eontinj^ed  a  stranger  to  all. 

'  Ab,  friitndly  reader !  if  this  be  our  case,  if  we 

are  sufficiently  sensible  of  it,  "  Is  rr  not  thch 

aiTTSK  TO  CONTINUB  SOLtTASV  1" 

Happy  are  tbey  who  do  so  witb  joy;  bappy 
are  they  who  find  therein  their  happiness.  It 
was  thns  with  Edla.  Her  aspiring  soni  soared 
above  enjoyments  and  joys  away  to  a  higher 
borne.  Sbe  found  it  in  the  stars,  with  whose 
courses  sbe  .was  familiar ;  she  found  it  in  the 
sacred  groves  of  philueophy.  Prom  hence  she 
saw  light  spread  itself  over  the  world ;  from 
hence  she  drew  peace  with  it  and  with  herself 
It  is  true  that  Edla  lived  rather  in  the  ideal  than 
in  the  actual  world.  She  resembled  rather  the 
bird  of  paradise  which  hovers  about  the  earth, 
than  ibe  nightingale  which  builds  its  nest  close 
to  its  bosom  ana  sings.  The  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  sbe  knew  men  better  than  human- 
ity :  the  Heaven  better  than  the  earth.  Aboye 
all  things  loved  she  the  truth ;  merit  she  knew 
how  to  value,  and  errors  to  pardon ;  but  from 
all  effeminacy  and  laxity,  from  all  egotism  and 
bitterness,  she  turned  with  repugnance.  And 
yet  was  Edla  mild ;  I  have  known  no  one — one 
man  excepted — who  waa  as  mild  as  she.  She 
was  severe  against  weaknesses,  but  she  prejudg- 
ed them  not;  she  was  angry  with  the  thing, 
but  not  the  person.  Only  toward  herself  was 
Edla  severe,  and  besides  herself  toward  one 
other  creature — and  this  was  the  child  of  ber 
care — the  darling  of  her  heart — Nina.  Nina 
must  not  be  weak ;  she  must  do  involuntarily 
the  good  and  the  right,  since  she  had  not,  like 
ao  many,  the  excuse  of  a  weak  and  neglected 
education.  Nina  was  nourished  witb  the  very 
milk  of  reason.  Nina  must  not  totter  and  wa- 
ver in  the  path  of  virtue;  and  tliereforp  was 
Edla  strict  with  her,  and  therefore  did  sh<)  love 
her  mure  than  herself  Distrustful  as  she  was 
of  the  regard  of  others,  she  had  yet  had  confi- 
dence in  Nina's  love.  And  bow  could  it  be 
otherwise  1  Had  not  Edla  given  to  her  all  her 
heart  and  her  acquirements  1  And  Nina's  child- 
like acquiescence,  the  necessity  of  being  always 
with  her,  ber  trustful  cuntidence  in  herguidance, 
did  not  these  afford  the  most  beautiful  testimo- 
ny of  it  t  The  feeling  of  being  so  intimately 
nnited  to  ao  gentle  and  amiable  a  being  hrought 
many  an  earthly  delight  into  ber  transcendental 
•zistence.  All  the  ideal  beauty  which  E^la  in 
Iter  loftiest  visions  fashioned  forth,  she  saw,  as 
it  were,  realized  in  Nina.  And  this  was  in  part 
her  own  work.  When  she  afterward  beheld 
Nina  ao  faacinating  and  enchanting,  she  was 
tempted  to  worship  her  own  creation,  and  ex- 
perience all  the  weaknesses  of  a  mother.  But 
she  atrove  against  this  weakness,  and  conquered 
it.  She  posses  •ed  that  deep  and  powerful  love 
which  nourishes  its  object  with  its  blood  to  the 
last  drop,  and  which  had  rather  see  the  beloved 
one  bleed  and  perish,  than  sink  and  lose  itself 

So  much  for  Edla.  Now  a  word  upon  the 
ftvourite. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MINA. 

Gau  into  a  pnre  foantain  in  the  moment  in 
which  dav  divides  itself  from  night;  see  the 
magic  Ugnt  of  momiog  at  ence  mirroring  itself 


therein  with  the  heaven  and  its  glittering  gtMn, 
and  ibon  bast  an  image  of  Nina's  suaL  So  pun 
was  sbe — so  gleamed  in  the  depths  of  her  heing 
every  eternal  troth.  Bui  all  this  sweet  xplendor 
broke  as  through  a  twilight ;  it  was  a  forctelliv 
of  light,  not  the  light  itself.  She  was  the  origU 
nal  man — as  man  in  his  innocence — in  bis  £at 
holy  beautr.  Her  soul  reeoied  to  be  one  with 
the  beautiful  body;  it  belonged  to  it,  and  ap* 
peared  molten  inio  it.  Her  manner  possessed 
that  charming  repose  which  nothing  of  s-elf-con- 
scisnsness  can  counterfeit.  Unconstrained  bat 
modest,  she  was  still  self-coUected.  It  gave  a 
sweet  tranquillity  to  the  mind  and  to  the  eye  to 
contemplate  her.  How  beantiful  and  barmoni- 
ons  were  the  movement:!  of  her  tender  arm,  of 
her  fine  white  hand;  her  ^alt  how  floating,  bow 

3aiet  and  noble  I  It  would  be  difficult  lo  give  • 
eacription  of  the  beauty  and  charm  of  her  coun- 
tenance; but  he  who  bad  seen  the  pnre  finelr- 
arched  brow  made  radiant,  silken-soft  hair,  the 
wonderful  eyes  beneath  their  long  dark  lashes, 
the  small  Grecian  nose,  the  bewitching  month, 
the  sweet  oval  of  the  face,  and  the  dazzling  fair 
skin— most  have  declared  with  Miss  Greta,  that 
.•ibe  was  the  loveliest  creators  of  God's  creation. 
Her  eves  had  the  same  form  as  those  of  ber  sis. 
ter  Adelaide,  but  with  a  much  less  lively  glance. 
Over  Nina's  dtrk  blue  .eyes  lay,  as  it  were,  a 
mist,  a  moist4wilight,  whose  magic  was  indescri- 
bable.  Something  pensive,  something  dreamr, 
lay  in  her  glance.  No  clear  day,  no  gay  life, 
spoke  out  of  it ;  hot  something  foreboding,  some- 
thing of  an  inward  emotion.  When  she  listened 
to  the  words  of  another,  she  had  the  most  amia^ 
ble  expression  of  present  sympathy,  and  whea 
she  answered  in  her  own  manner,  rather  .slowly, 
but  in  the  most  delicious  tones  of  voice,  one 
learned  then  to  estimate  one  of  the  mo.'ii  beauti- 
ful, but  commonly  most  neglected,  of  God's  gifts 
to  man. 

All  the  world  talks  now-a-days  of  education, 
and  wherefore  should  nut  1 1  that  is,  of  Nina's. 
Sbe  had  been  a  child,  and  was  now  a  blooming 
maiden,  and  bad  read  few  of  the  so-called  chil- 
dren's book\  and  no  romances  at  all,  neither 
thoseof  MadameGenlis.norofLa  Fontaine.  She 
did  not  therefore  live  in  the  error  that  every  good 
deed,  eveir  virtuous  action,  immediately  receiv- 
ed the  highest  reward  here  below.  She  had  nrt 
been  tanght  that  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  most  oi^ 
dinary  Christian  duties,  a  lover  would  be  peep- 
ing through  a  crack  of  the  door,  or  listening  at 
the  key-bole,  and  most  become  enraptnred  at 
the  sight.  She  thought  little  on  the  "  qu'en  dira- 
l-vnl"  since  neither  by  romances  nor  by  the  gos- 
sip of  the  day  was  she  led  into  the  habit  of  living 
according  to  the  thonghts  and  opinions  of  oth- 
ers. She  had  not  studied  men  on  the  petty  thea- 
atre  of  social  life.  On  the  contrary,  she  had 
early  contemplated  them  on  the  great  stage  of 
tbe  world.  In  her  youngest  years,  Edla  had 
made  her  familiar  with  the  great  and  beantifol 
characters  of  history,  with  the  sublime  doctrinet 
of  the  wise.  She  feared  not  to  allow  Nina  to  be- 
hold the  naked  actuality  of  life;  but  she  showed, 
it  to  her  in  a  higher  light,  and  from  more  com- 
manding points  of  view.  She  permitted  ber  to 
tiehold  virtue  suffering;,  the  wise  rejected  and 
contemned;  she  displayed  to  her  life  in  all  its 
greatness  and  all  its  oittemess.  She  desired  that 
Nina  should  make  her  acquaintance  of  virtue 
witbont  selfish  motives;  and  she  came  actually 
to  love  virtue  on  account  of  its  beauty ;  and  as 
her  mind  was  constantly  occupied  with  truth  and 
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ezeehence,  the  henelT  became  tnie  and  excel- 
leoL  Edta  tboaghl — "  I  vill  make  ber  at  home 
on  the  beigbu  of  bomaailjr ;  I  will  strengtheo 
ber  gaze  tbrough  purity  aad  clearness,  so  tbat 
when  she  descends  into  the  ordinary  world,  her 
e;es  may  not  be  dazzled  with  earthly  splendor, 
nor  ber  soul  become  lettered  with  pal(ry  bands. 
She  shall  staad  in  the  world  as  a  high  and  belter 
ereatare:  she  shall  not  degrade  herself  to  the 
little  and  the  common,  bat  shall  draw  them  up 
toward  herself;  the  shall  ennoble  everything 
which  sorroands  her.  She  shall  become  happy 
through  the  felicity  which  belongs  to  the  noble 
man— that  is,  that  which  consists  in  belonging 
to  himself,  and  in  being  exalted  above  every 
earthly  trouble,  in  preserving  peace,  flreedom, 
and  strength,  in  life  as  in  death,  and  in  striving 
only  alter  the  eternal." 

in  the  same  manner  Edla  sought  to  cnhlvate 
Mina's  sense  of  beauty.  She  early  learned  to 
know  the  most  beaaliful  and  noble  in  form  and 
tone ;  bat  Edla  led  her  rather  to  plastic  art  than 
to  music,  whose  exciting  tones  seized  all  too 
keenly  on  her  feelings,  and  she  was  frequently 
seen  sketching  the  head  of  a  Muse  or  a  Jupiter, 
a  Holy-Mary,  or  a  still  enduring  Christ.  But 
no  Anadne  in  tears,  no  Hercules  m  the  madness 
of  pain,  was  a  subject  of  her  pencil.  Bvetything 
effeminate,  passionate— eveiything  which  dis- 
played the  confusion  of  the  soul  and  of  human 
reason,  Edla  kept  at  a  distance,  as  unworthy  of 
her.  She  wished  to  develop  in  Nina  reason 
rather  than  fancy — exactly  ine  reverse  of  that 
which  is  usually  done;  she  desired  to  call  forth 
and  to  confirm  her  strength,  ere  yet  she  made 
aeqnaintaiKe  with  the  shattering  agitations  of 
feeling.  For  this  reason  she  banished  from  the 
presence  of  Nina  all  disquiet,  everything  pas- 
sionate. She  prescribed  to  herself^  quiet  and 
aelf-command ;  and,  in  order  to  moderate  the  ex- 
ce.ssive  softness  and  ezcitabitiiy  of  her  sister's 
character,  she  even  put  under  restraint  the  ten- 
derness which  she  tell  for  this  beloved  being; 
yes,  she  even  discouraged  the  innocent  caresses 
of  the  child,  and  never  responded  to  them.  Per- 
)iaps  EAlla  might  have  another  reason  for  this,  of 
which  the  following  circumstance  may  afford  as 
•  hint. 

One  day  Edia's  friend.  Professor  A.,  was  with 
her.  The  little  nine-year:Old  Nina  drew  close  to 
her,  and  aongtat  to  stretch  up  to  her  her  charming 
little  mouth.  £Ula  put  by  this  caress  to  the  evi- 
dent trouble  of  the  little  one. 

"  Huw  can  you  so  restrain  yourself,  as  not  to 
kiss  the  rosel    asked  softiv  the  Professor. 

"Shalt  she  inherit  thisl"  answered  Edla,  as 
•he  showed  her'  own  constantly  cracked  and 
wounded  lip. 

Oh,  had  Edla  but  completed  what  she  began ! 
Bad  not  the  weakness,  the  impropriety  of  another 
— but  we  will  not  anticipate.  We  have  already 
•aid  how  Nina,  through  the  teaching  and  exam- 
ple of  Edla,  acquired  so  much  power  over  her- 
self, as  to  conquer  her  natural  indolence ;  how 
she  learned  diligence  of  Edla ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing this,  how  she  was  frequently  seized  with  a 
dreaming  melancholy  mood,  which  wasso  mqch 
the  more  disquieting  to  Eilla,  because  it  was  in 
immediate  connectiim  with  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  her  health — we  have  therefore  for  the  present 
said  enoueh.  Nina's  soul  was  like  a  temple  in 
which  the  worship  of  the  divinity  is  not  yet  com- 
menced ;  a  world  in  which  no  sun  has  yet  arisen. 
Warmth,  this  higher  life,  was  yet  wanting. 

Bat  ;tome  will  think,  what  then  said  the  Presi- 


dent to  so  little  a  creature  Kceiving  ao  kaiMd 
an  education  1 


CHAPTER  VL 
rnc  NtEsinKNT. 

Thk  President  was  converted  by  Edla ;  antt 
through  her  bad  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that 
a  higher,  iniellectaal  accomplishment  only  ren- 
ders a  wife  more  agreeable  and  happy  in  her 
own  house.  Since  Edla  bad  given  up  her  ear- 
lier speculative  life,  she  hiid  laid  upon  herself 
the  duly  of  making  the  old  age  of  her  father  joy- 
ful ;  for  his  sake  she  found  it  easy  compleleir  to 
change  ber  serious  taciturn  nature.  With  him 
she  wax  lively  and  talkative,  and  she  performed 
this  task  so  beautifully,  that  the  old  genilemaa 
found  himself  almost  more  comfortable  in  bia 
house,  than  in  the  time  i^f  his  late  Frederiea. 
B^  degrees  he  acquired  an  actual  lendemeat  for 
his  loving  daughter,  and  a  confidence  to  entire 
in  ber,  that  he  gave  ber  not  only  perfect  ii«edoD» 
in  the  arrangement  of  household  affairs,  ^i  also 
seconded  her  in  the  education  of  the  little  Nina. 
The  President  hoped  through  this  to  obtain  in 
the  vounger  daughter,  a  chilJ  as  observant  and 
tender  as  the  elder  one  was,  and  to  everything 
went  on  admirably  till  the  President  had  the  a£ 
fair  with  little  Cupid,  and  began  to  talk  of  the 
grave,  in  order  to  step  over  to  a  wedding. 

I  have  now  the  greatesi  desire,  dear  reader, 
after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  years,  to  cast  a  glance 
at  Adelaide.  Before  all  things  must  I  mention 
their  eight  children ;  all  extraordinarily  prelty. 
good,  and  joyous,  as  the  mother.  She  had 
nursed  them  all  herself,  attended  on  them,  and 
played  with  them ;  from  her  they  learned  to  lov 
the  sun,  gladneis,  and  God,  and  to  reckon  on 
papa  Alarik  as  on  a  gospel.  Count  Alarik  lived 


apa 

Diy 


only  for  his  wife,  whom  he  adored — for  hi^  chil- 
dren, whom  bea.ssisted  to  educate — for  his  people, 
whom  he  made  happy.  The  moiher  gave  the>a 
gentleness  and  glaaness  of  bean,  from  the  father 
uiey  learned  history,  and  many  other  good  ihingi. 
Mamselle  Riinnquisl  instructed  the  three  daugh- 
ters in  French  and  English.  None  could  com- 
pare with  Nina ;  but  they  promised  to  be  good 
and  merry,  and  to  pass  happily  through  the 
world.  Adelaide  devoted  very  roach  time  to  her 
children;  yet  .ihe  contiaaed  lor  many  others  "a 
song  of  joy,"  indispensable  at  all  festivities ;  and 
wherever  her  kind,  fair  countenance  showed  it- 
self, under  lowly  roof  or  in  lody  casile,  by  the. 
song  of  mourning  or  the  marriage  hymn,  there 
was  she  greeted  as  a  messenger  of  heaven  sent 
forth  with  consolation  and  joy.  She  was  slill 
the  swan  of  whiteness,  freshnett,  slendemesa, 
and  grace,  and  ihe  happiness  of  her  home  was 
the  living  well  in  which  she  bathed  her  wing*.  . 

Of  Alarik  and  Adelaide  it  might  be  said  with 
Job :  "  They  increase  in  good.s.  Their  seed  is 
established  in  their  sight  with  them,  and  their 
offspring  before  their  eyes.  Their  house  is  safe 
from  fear,  neither  is  the  rod  of  God  upon  lliem. 
"They  send  forth  their  little  ones  like  a  flock,  and 
their  children  dance.  They  take  the  timbrel  and 
harp,  and  rejoice  at  the  sound  of  the  organ.  They 
spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  in  a  moment  go 
down  to  the  grave." 

In  a  word,  they  belonged  to  the  fortunate  of 
Ibis  earth.  I  have  seen  mstny  such;  but  have 
also  beheld  with  wonder  the  dispensations  of  this 
world.  "For  another  dies  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  soul,  and  hath  never  eaten  with  pleasure." 

Bui— «  Who  sbaU  teach  Qodl" ' 
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CUAPT&a  VII. 
AND  inokucaI 

So  Mkrd  many,  as  tke  CooDtrss  M.,  aftrr  an 
abnence  of  iwo  yean,  relumed  rroin  Kume  witb- 
oui  lier. 

Rare  are  they  on  earth  who  lire  out  their 
vhole  life,  and  fully  perlect  their  powers,  ao  that 
Cbey  are  able  in  coniioually  holier  forms  to  bring 
fofth  the  treasures  whien  lie  in  iheirsouls.  They 
Me  the  heroes  of  liie'*  drama,  the  great  geniuses 
«f  theeanh. 

But  life  has  abo  Toicetess  freninses.  They 
think  deeply,  Ihey  fee]  most  ferrenlly ;  but  they 
And  no  wottls  to  give  bacic  those  dirine  images 
which  their  eye  and  ear  daily  drink  in.  They 
ftm  by  without  being  undenlood ;  like  silent 
•badows  tbey  hasten  a  way.  Let  us  look  on  them 
with  pity  and  reverence,  for  they  are  the  most 
mhappy  among  the  (;h>l'lren  of  the  earth.  But 
we  know  that  ao  angel  will  hereafter  iooaen  their 
loogues. 

There  are  alio  beings  who  lire  only  a  moment ; 
k«t  to  whom  is  given  ihe  blessed  gill,  throogh  a 
deed  or  word,  long  to  lire  in  the  memory  of  man- 
kind. These  also  are  rare  on  eanb.  Their  Hie 
ft»  rich,  but  short;  a  dithyrambic  sung  in  the 
temple  of  immortaliiy. 

Angelica  belonged  to  these  last.  Her  fiery 
•oul  speedily  consumed  the  earthly  material,  and 
the  unremitting  diligence  with  which  she  labour- 
ed in  Rome  exhausted  her  strength  brfure  its 
time.  She  died,  with  the  pencil  in  her  hand, 
while  she  was  engaged  in  giving  the  last  toocher< 
to  the  portrait  ul  an  angel  who  comes  with  a 
kearenlygreeting  to  Mary.  She  departed  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  original  A>rmsof  that  beauty 
which  she  had  imagipnl  and  adorned  on  earth. 

^'his  painting,  her  farewell  remembrance  to 
the  worlil,  is  in  the  poesesaion  of  the  Countcs 
H.  No  one  contemplates  it  without  deep  emo- 
tion. Especially  can  no  wilii  gaie  on  Mary 
without  saying  with  her  from  a  bumble  heart— 
••  Behold  1  am  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  I"  No 
one  aees  the  picture  without  faith  in  a  higher 
parity  and  glory.  A  beam  of  heaven  rests  upon 
H,  and  lifta  tba  soul  on  high.  Angelica  lived 
■01  in  rain. 

And  wha  that  baa  striven  ardently,  and  la- 
bona  honeaily,  has  lived  in  mini  if  it  be  only 
Ibr  a  brief  morning  hour  I  He  works  out  no 
whole,  bnt  the  spark  which  proceeds  from  him 
warms  and  enlightens  the  night  of  many  a  mortal. 
He  has  prepared  the  work  for  others,  and  this  also 
is  good  and  gratifying. 

Our  little  Tife,  how  soon  it  is  past!  Let  us  be- 
come useful  to  each  other,  and  it  will  be  immor- 
Itl  even  upon  earth! 

And  the  tender  Otto  1  and  (he  wicked  Countess 
Aagu:<ia1  and  the  livelr  Baroness  1  and  his 
Bacellenre  her  husband)  They  are  all,  each 
•oil  erety,  dead  of  the  cholera. 

CHAPTRR  VIII.^ 
rASHinNsm.c  uirt. 

IMsk !  th*7  if,  th*  luaouii  y»«fl-Jn>p»    itrint ! 

PSAMZCK. 

To  what  shall  T  compare  fashionable  lil'e,  this 
fushing  life  of  feast  and  splendor,  of  sport  and 
laughter,  out  of  which  seriousness,  te.irs,  and 
■ighs,  are  banished:  this  lile  which  prevails  in 
all  great  cities,  which  draws  all  into  llie  roriez— 
to  what  shall  I  compare  iti.  To  the  foam  of 
tiiii's  Oagao.    It  strnuna  op  lh>m  inexhaustible 


fcuntains;  the  foamy  pearls  whirl,  and  win\, 
and  vanish;  fre.-h  ones  rise  tu  tbr  surface;  in 
the  flagon's  depth  there  lives  a  ceaselens  hiss  and 
bubble.  One  most  drink  the  champagne  in  full 
draught,  not  sip  it  lighily.  But  it  is  always  the 
same  in  the  great  tavern  of  tlie  world.  Many  a 
noble  life,  many  a  happy  furiune,  goes  duwn  in 
thiseddyingelemeot ;  nut  at  the  same  time,  many 
a  sigh,  many  an  aguny,  many  a  spasm  of  pain, 
dissolves  itself  therein.  Everything  has  its  good 
— at  least  for  the  moment. 

"  Drink  I  they  fly,  Ihe  foaming  pearl-drop^— 
drink ! '  Many  men  cannot  exist  out  of  this  so- 
cial element,  aithuagh  they  notr  and  then  draw 
a  deep  breath,  and  sigh  from  their  hearts — edi- 
fying strain — "How  lovely  is  nature  I  How 
sluriouslbeexereiseofChrisiiandutieol  With- 
out seriousness  and  repose  there  is  no  true  joy  to 
he  found:  man  must  live  for  heaven!"  And 
aHer  this  tribute  of  feeling  then  By  to  new  pleas- 
ures and  amusements,  and  dissipate  ibemselre* 
in  all  imaginable  ways. 

The  Cuuniess  M.,  now  Countess  H.,  was  one 
of  tho^e  worldly  natures.  Her  attachment  to 
Angelica  was  only  one  of  these  breathings  out 
of  Ihe  customary  element  of  life,  to  which  long 
l)efore  Angelica's  death  she  had  reiumeil.  She 
loved  the  life  of  Ihe  great  world,  of  which,  by  her 
beauty  and  fine  tone,  she  was  an  ornament  Her 
large  estate  gave  her  all  the  means  of  entering 
with  iclat.  She  moved  in  It  with  the  ease  of  a 
fish  in  water,  a:  though  in  its  own  element,  and 
floated  as  agreeably  on  the  surface  as  this  in  the 
depths  of  (he  stream  of  life.  She  wrote  and  re- 
ceived of  a  morning  probably  iw'.-niy  notes;  she 
patronized  artists  and  authors  and  accepted  the 
dedication  of  theii'  woiks.  She  belongol  to  all 
the  art-unions  and  benevolent  socieiies;  and 
loved  to  inirigiie,  to  recommend,  to  play  a  part, 
10  make  herself  important,  to  become  admired 
and  worshipped,  and  all  this  with  much  success; 
especially  successful  was  she  with  thtise  who 
did  not  contemplate  her  too  closely.  Soon  after 
her  marriage  she  opened  her  house  in  the  moat 
splendid  style;  collected  around  her  the  moM 
distinguished  persons  which  the  city  had  to  ofier 
for  talent,  rank,  and  beamy ;  kept  every  day  open 
house;  arrange<l  living  piciures,  plays,  concerts, 
declamations,  lectures:  played  everywhere  the 
first  and  most  brilliant  riU,  and  sufliired  her- 
self modestly  to  be  styled  the  Corikna  oi  rum 
North. 

And  now,  my  beloved  reader,  thou  probaMy 
art  imaginiiig  that  1  shall  conduct  thee  smoothly 
right  on  in  my  story,  as  we  drire  finally  into  tba 
hall-conn,  after  having  been  jolted  on  the  rough 
country  road,  and  seat  ourselves  at  the  well-filled 
table.  Nothing  of  the. kind!  The  pas.sion  for 
running  hilher'and  thiUie'r,  and  ever  backward, 
has  for  once  seized  me,  and  so  fall  we  into  a 
fresh  episode;  and  ihen— yes,  heaven  knows 
what — "and  then" will  come.  Folhiw  me  now 
he  that  likes  it.    1  hetake  me  to  Miss  Greia. 

Now  to  what  shall  I  compare  Miss  Greta  1  I 
find  no,  image  more  applicable  to  her  than  a 
mineral  spring.  Impetuous  and  peculiar,  frexh 
and  sparkling,  and  as  it  were,  fcrriiKinous,  she 
contemplated  life  and  men  wiih  a  glanre  satiri- 
cal and  ret  good-humored,  and  a  ftienilly  smile 
at  Ihe  follies  of  the  world  lay  on  her  fine  lips. 
This  view  of  society,  which  she  expressed  with- 
out the  slightest  biueroess  in  her  manner,  was 
irresistible,  and  so  entertaining  that  a  man  must 
he  verr  phlegmatic,  or  rery  unhappy,  vho  did 
not— at  laaat  bt  the  moment— become  uieeifol 
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Md  comimiBicatiTe  tbrongh  it  A  harmleas, 
cheerl'al  laugbter  is  cettainly  the  most  efieciaal 
nteans  of  reconeiline  one  to  life  cod  inaolcind. 
Tbis  was  it  wbicb  Miss  Greta  well  uadefstood. 
la  proluuihl  reliance  un  the  wise  ordinations  of 
God,  sb«  was  ifaorougbly  persuaded  that  the 
best  aim  of  men  is  to  amuse  tbemsetvesas  much 
as  possible  in  this  world,  that  is,  so  lar  as  is  in 
accordance  with  the  ten  commandments  and  so- 
cial propriety.  Rich  and  independent,  she  yet 
coniiuued  uomarried,  becaose,  amid  the  many 
-who  bad  offered  tbemselres,  she  had  found  none 
who  could  promise  her  a  higher  happiness,  or  a 
more  agreeable  life  than  that- which,  as  a  free 
and  independent  lady,  she  now  enjoyed.  She 
lived  much  in  the  great  world,  not  because  she 
ivally  preCsned  iL  but  because  her  lively,  criti- 
cal bnmor  here  fooitd  rich  material;  and  this 
▼ery  bnmomps  disposition  it  was  |Which  made 
iker  so  .much  sought  after,  as  the'oaimpeacbable 
czcellenee  of  her  character  and  her  sound  sense 
won  for  ber  universal  love  and  respect.  A  sworn 
toe  of  every  exaltation,  she  lent  ber  most  zeal- 
ous endeavors  to  reduce  all  chords  that  she 
found  too  highly  stretched,  to  a  lower  tone ;  and 
it' is  Dot  to  be  denied  that  here  she  might  easily 
fidl  sometimes  into  a  too  severe  judgmeat,  since, 
iixim  the  kindness  and  warmth  of  her  own  ami- 
able heart,  she  had  not  yet  had  occasion  to  learn 
other  of  its  movements,  for  she  had  not  yet  fonad 
hentelf  in  circumstances  of  deep  passioiL  She 
was  lady-like,  bat  not  haughtv,  and  had  a  nato- 
ral  respect  tor  every  indepeucfent  person,  so  that 
at  the  same  time  he  did  not  make  too  familiar 
approaches  to  "  Her  Grace."  She  cherished  a 
lieatty  contempt  for  all  insignificance,  and  still 
more  for stapidily.  Insolent  assurance  she  abom- 
inated to  perfect  hatred,  and  chastised  it  where 
she  could.  As  she  was  herself  secure  and  quiet 
in  her  wishes  and  sentiments,  she  had  very  lit- 
tle desire  to  witness  the  intrigues,  strivings,  pre- 
tensions, and  complaints  of  others ;  though  she 
probably  was  not  quite  indiSerent  to  the  inSa- 
ence  which  she  exercised  on  all  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact.  She  was  not  always  mild,  not 
always  just;  but  she  operated,  as  we  have  said, 
inexpressibly  beneficially  on  the  minds  of  those 
■Tonnd  her:  and  where  she  appeared,  there  grew 
involuntarily  a  fresher  tone,  a  beUer  condition 
in  the  extenor,  and  higher  vivacity  in  the  inner 
JMe  of  society.  I  have  often  thought  that  if  one 
could  but  multiply  Miss  Greta  a  hundred  thou- 
sand times,  the  world  certainly  would  need  only 
t  le  half  of  its  hospitals,  its  lunatic  asylums,  and 
liS  medicinal  springs. 

The  bouse  of  the  Countess  H.  was  splendid 
and  agreeable.  Miss  Greta  bad  always  been 
much  with  ber  cousin,  without  particularly  li- 
king her,  but  st«  pleased  the  Countess  extremely, 
and  she  eoold  not  herself  remain  perfectly  in- 
sensible to  the  charm  which  she  diffused  around 
her.  Yet  Miss  Greta  did  not  now  feel  herself 
quite  so  much  at  home  in  her  house  as  formerly. 
With  Edla  she  did  not  feel  herself  at  all  on  an 
agreeable  footing.  They  displayed  toward  each 
other  the  most  punctilious  politeness,  and  there 
it  ended.  Bdla  withdrew  herself  almost  entirely 
oat  of  the  social  circle  of  the  Countess.  As  to 
JTina,  she  was  for  Miss  Gketa,  according  to  her 
own  expression,  "too  little  a  creature  of  this 
world."  She  found  her  beautiful,  but  d  isappro ved 
of  the  homage  with  which  the  Countess  treated 
ber,  and  thereby  seemed  to  andervalue  older 
friraids.  This  little  pique,  however,  was  the 
canae  that  she  did  not  do  Nina  full  justice,  and 


occasioned  ber  to  find  notUag  in  Imt  to  admire 
beyond  her  beauty. 

-  Another  person  of  this  house  was  to  Misa 
Greta  a  r^inar  bore.  This  was  the  young  lady 
whom  the  Countess  had  taken  under  ifer  protec- 
tion, and  who  was  styled  by  Miss  Greta — "  On 
silent  Clara,"  but,  however,  as  her  manner  just^ 
fied  the  cognomen,  she  might  with  still  greater, 
propriety  have  been  termed  "the  industrious 
Clara."  Eternally  occupied  with  sewing,  or 
with  an  eminently  beauiittil  piece  of  embroid> 
ary,  she  appeared  to  have  no  other  interest  ia 
the  world  ttian  the  finishing  of  this,  and  appear- 
ed, deprived  of  ber  sewmg  appaiatus,  to  be  suf- 
fering the  most  dreadful  imCuyt.  She  noticed 
nobody,  and  never  inquired  whether  anv  one 
noticed  her,  so  that  she  could  but  sew.  When 
others  contended,  and  most  vehemently  took  oim 
or  01  ber  side  of  a  question,  she  sat  still  and  sewed. 
When  all  was  Ule  and  motion  with  social  enjoy- 
mcnt  and  talking,  Clara  still  sat  sUent  and  sewed. 
When  others  yawned,  vexed  or  hart  themaelvet, 
Clara  sat  still  and  sewed.  Some  one  spoke  to  her ; 
she  looked  up,  answered  politely,  but  as  briefly  as 
possible,  looked  down  again,  and— sewed.  This 
tried  Miss  Greta's  patience  beyond  all  exptessioiL 
Add  to  this,  Clara  had  adopted  a  catalogue  of 
certain  wonls,  which  appeared  to  comprehend 
her  whole  stock  of  language,  and  which  sbe^ 
when  required,  and  as  Miss  Greu  concluded, 
when  not  required,  put  into  use.  They  were 
such  as  these — "  that  may  be" — "  what  signifies 
it" — "  don't  trouble  yourself" — "  pray  be  seatni" 
— "  that  does  no  barm" — "  pray  ilesist,"  and  the 
like.  Especially  often  was  heard  a  certain  in- 
different, "Oh,  indeed  1"  which  threw  Miss 
Greta  into  actual  desperation.  She  herself  pos- 
sessed, in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  the  moat 
beautiful  quiet  of  the  soul ;  and,  amid  the 'Widely 
unsettlednessof  mind,  valued  herself  a  little  upoa 
it ;  'but  this  quiet,  this  indifierence,  was  a  cariua- 
lure  of  hers;  was  at  once  irritatiiig  and  incom- 
prehensible to  her.  But  what  vexed  her  most 
of  all  was,  that  Clara,  spite  of  her  laconisms 
and  sewing  apparatus,  had  a  sort  of  fascination 
for  her,  which  she  was  not  able  to  resist.  This 
partly  lay  in  the  physical  enigma,  which  excited 
her  curiosity — how  a  person  with  reason,  under- 
standing, and  all  her  .senses,  with  flesh  and  bone, 
could  be  touched  by  nothing  in  the  woM  which 
interested  everybody  else,  and  could  be  made 
sensible  to  no  impression.  Partly,  however,  this 
lay  in  Clara's  disposition — something  which  ir- 
resistibly reminded.  Miss  Greta  of  Baron  H's. 
expression — "holy;"  something  so  simple,  so 
tnie,  80^— Miss  Greta  knew  not  hersetf  what; 
but  it  continued  irresistible  for  ber,  and  drove 
her  attention  constantly  again  to  an  object,  to 
which  she  at  the  same  time  maintained  a  steady 
secret  pique. 

Clara  was  not  handsome,  bat  one  could  by  no 
means  call  her  plain.  Her  somewhat  dark  com- 
plexion made  her  at  the  first  glance  appear  plain ; 
but  when  one  observed  her  more  closely,  on* 
then  saw  that  her  skin  was  fine,  clear,  and  irana- 

f latent.  If  she  ever  felt  herself  touched  with  a 
ively  feeling,  a  phenomenon  which  Miss  GreM 
had  not  yet  witnessed,  there  rose  into  her  coon- 
tenance  a  dark  purple  glow  which  gave  tc  it  a 
strange  charm,  and  the  light-brown  eyes  raised 
themselves  slowly  under  the  finely  cut  eyelids, 
and  beamed  with  radiant  gentleness  and  kindness. 
One  day  Miss  Gh«ta  resolved,  for  once,  to  try 
a  little  more  clearly  what  was  the  real  state  of 
Clata's  intellectual  faculties.    She  gave  herself 
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mbh  tioable  to  make  herself  appear  amosing 
and  amiable  to  ber,  and  gave  Tree  scope  lo  ail  her 
wit  Ud  her  good  biuDor.  Clara  listened  to  her 
dmil  remarks  with  a  qaiet  smile,  and — sewed; 
she  aoswered  her  qaestioas  politely,  but  briefly, 
aad-'flewed;  by  degrees  she  seemed  to  listeo 
only  by  halves,  and  answered  quite  from  the 
mark;  finally,  came  an  ill-tiraed  "Oh  1  indeed  I" 
aad  Miss  Greta's  patience  snapped.  She  was 
seriously  angry;  stood  hastily  up,  and  vowed 
that  she  would  never  again  set  herself  lo  the  at- 
tempt of  enlivening  so  cold  and  uncouiteoos  a 
parson. 

EVom  this  moment  Miss  Oreta  and  Clara 
stood  to  a  certain  degree  in  a  hostile  attiiode,  in 
wlbch  the  former  did  not  always  show  herself 
paiticolarly  gentle.  There  were  many  things 
which  Miss  Oreta  fonnd  requisite,  which  Clara 
on- the  contrary  considered  as  totally  unnecessa- 
ry. As  if  to  provoke  Clara,  Miss  Greta  now 
fraqocBtly  ocaalsioDed  eertain  disquiets  and  man- 
ifold interruptions,  on  which  occasions  Clara 
took  refuge  in  her  accustomed  "  Pray  be  quiet." 
Let  tb^  ne  ez|»essed  as  mildly  as  possible,  it 
neveitbelesB  Always  vez«d  Miss  Greta  uncom- 
maaly,  and  she  replied  on  one  occasion  with 
coBsideimble  warmth — "  Dear  Clara,  I  am  really 
too  old  to  be  made  quiet  in  this  manner;  you 
would  do  much  better  to  edify  yourself  with 
your  wise  exhortations."  Such  bickerings  often 
reeurred;  yet  Miss  Greta's  ill  humor  operated 
leas  depressingly  on  Clara  than  a  single  cold 
lookof  the  Countess's.  I  will  not  withhold  fyom 
nqr  dear  reader  the  following  profound  remarks 
on  Ibis. 

Ib  many  a  coaientionliestheseeds  of  a  warm 
friendship,  or  many  a  social  agreement  is  prop- 
erly only  an  evidence  that  we  have  nothing  to 
say  lo  one  another.  Indiffisrenee  will  neither 
quarrel  nur  kiss. 

The  silent  Clara  had  three  wild  brothers: 
one  was  a  lawyer,  the  second  a  naval  lieutenant, 
the  third  a  land  oSicer.  The  wild.brothers  lov- 
ed the  silent  Clara  from  their  hearts,  and  desired 
Dotbing  so  much  as  to  see  her  married.  They 
looked  abnat  on  all  sides  for  a  good  husband  for 
her— beibre  all  things  for  a  rich  husband,  who 
m^fht  take  tlM  poor  brothers-in-law  under  his 
fostering  care.  They  perpetually  besieged  her 
with  inquiries  whether  no  lover  had  yet  announ- 
ced himself;  whether  she  dressed  well;  whether 
she  had  put  herself  forward  properly.  With  the 
most  well-meant  views  they  tormented  her  con- 
tinually. 

The  Countess  was  not  less  anxious  than  the 
three  broihers  lo  make  a  good  match  for  Clara. 
She  held  it  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  and,  more- 
over, would  gladly  have  the  threads  of  a  love- 
story  in  hand.  Clara  answered  the  brothers 
kindly  and  evasively,  and  arranged  her  toilette 
as  httle  as  possible  after  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Countess.  Miss  Greta  Wished  all  possible  earth- 
ly success  to  the  exertions  of  the  Countess  and 
tae  brothers;  she,  in  fact,  had  taken  a  tittle  ha- 
tted to  the  incomprehensible  Clara,  and  longed 
for  the  day  in  which  this  insensible  wall  should 
no  longer  spoil  the  prospect  of  the  house. 

The  lovers  indeed  appeared,  and  that  quickly, 
and  to  their  hearts'  content.  Baron  H.  next 
showed  hi3  attentions,  which  every  one  noticed 
and  interpreted,  except  Clara  herself. 

Baron  H.,  during  the  time  that  we  had  lost 
sight  of  him,  accomplished  himself  in  a  very 
unexpected  ani  peculiar  manner.  We  have  al- 
ready said  that  he  was  not  in  possession  of  a 


wU«.  Nevertheless  be  had — people  knew  not 
how — found  a  son,  a  charming,  pretiy  boy,  whom 
be  named  Filius.  Leo  was  his  bapliamal  name. 
From  whom  he  derived  his  surname,  who  h» 
was,  whence  he  came,  nobody  knew,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  from  Baron  H.  the  slight- 
est explanation.  He  only  said  that  Filius  wa* 
a  foundling,  and  cut  short  all  farther  informa* 
tion  about  him.  This  very  mystery,  in  tha 
mean  time,  and  certain  half  suppositions  which, 
were  in  ciroulation  on  the  subject,  awoke  in 
Miss  Greta  a  feeling  of  displeasure  not  only 
against  the  Baron  himself,  but  also  against  this 
little  somewhat  wilful  Filius,  whose  fine  coua- 
tenance  and  charming  coinplexioo  did  not,  ia 
Miss  Grreta's  opinion,  authorize  him  to  follow 
the  Baron  anywhere,  and  to  receive  an  educa- 
tion such  as  the  Baron  could  only  desire  for  his 
own  son.  Baron  H.  had  an  affection  for  the  boy 
wnich  bordered  on  weakness,  and  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  qn»> 
ries  and  remarks  of  Miss  Greta ;  he  answered 
ber  either  not  at  all,  or  with  the  best  humor  ilk 
the  world.  Miss  Greta  by  this  felt  herself 
wounded  both  in  ber  feelings  and  her  curiosity. 
On  this  account  she  regaraed  the  little  Filius 
with  ungracious  eyes,  whence  he  had  very  littl* 
to  thank  her  lor.  On  the  contrary,  he  attached 
himselfgladly  lo  Nina,  and  obeyed  her  slightest 
hint.  He  was  called  Nina's  little  worshipper, 
and  presented  an  example  of  the  power  whidk 
beauty  exerts  on  the  mind  of  a  child. 

One  evening  there  was  at  the  President's  « 
great  company.  The  Countess  drew  all  eyes 
upon  her,  yes  I  even  more  than  the  lovely  Nina. 
Clad  in  red  velvet,  with  a  gold  embroidered  tur- 
ban on  her  proud  head,  she  seated  herself  at  her 
harp,  and  drew  thence  the  most  enchanting  tones, 
while  with  great  artistical  skill  she  sang  a  bra- 
vura of  Meyerheer's.  A  wide  circle  of  admirers 
stood  round  ber:  the  Presidentwas  among  these, 
and  was  almost  beside  himself  with  rapture. 

Baron  H.  drew  near  Clara,  who,  in  a  daric 
brown  silk  dress,  with  a  double  iuIIj  pelerine  oik 
ber  graceful  shoulders,  formed  as  it  were  the 
shadow  in  this  glittering  assembly.  The  Baron 
sealed  himself  in  an  easy  chair  by  her.  "A. 
charming  talent,"  said  be,  vrith  cool  commendai- 
tion  of  the  Countess's  song. 

Clara  answered  with  as  cool  a  "yes." 

"You  probably  sing  and  play  tooV  asked 
the  Baron  with  more  imerest. 

"No,"  replied  Clara  quietly. 

"  Then  I  am  convinced  that  yon  draw  admira- 
bly." 

"  No,  I  have  not  the  least  ulent,"  ansvered 
Clara  in  the  selfsame  tone. 

"Sol  well,  well,  and  why  should  yon  1  The 
whole  world  has  talents.  AH  ladies  sing,  play, 
and  draw  just  a  little,  as  they  say ;  ana  really 
they  consume  much  precious  time  with  these 
things,  which  might  be  much  better  employed. 
How  much  more  proper  were  it  if  they  qualified 
themselve.s  for  good  housewives — learned  to  cook 
nicely.  I  am  persuaded  you  are  very  clever  ilk 
these  matters  1" 

"  No,  I  do  not  understand  these  either." 

"  Well,  that  can  be  learned,  that  can  be  learn- 
ed," said  the  Baron  consolingly.  "  One  has  * 
clever  cook,  and  then — but  you  certainly  under- 
stand how  to  set  out  a  good  dinner  1" 

"  No !"  answered  Clara,  "  I  can  only  eat." 

"  Well  said  !"  thought  some  one  not  far  offi 
and  a  hearty  laugh  which  could  no  longer  be  re- 
pressed, betrayed  Miss  Greta  as  a  listener  tc 
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IBM  dbeoniw.  Baran  H.  raddaned,  and  cast  a 
Mvera  stance  at  Mias  Greta,  nrhiclt  she.  hower- 
ar,  coofitent  of  speedy  fagifwiess,  stood  firmly ; 
tot,  Kfite  of  all  dissoaaoce,  there  prerailed  be- 
tween Baron  H.  aitd  Miss  Oreta  an  iadestraC' 
liUe  sympMhjr,  which  drew  them  irresistibly  to- 
■eilier.  Both  bad  aeed  of  eatertainineot,  and 
both  foimd  this  need  nerer  better  satisfied  than 
in  each  other's  society. 

Bat  Clara's  "  No  r  did  not  belter  the  Baron ; 
•■  the  eootmry,  he  appeared  to  talce  a  contina- 
ally  growing  intoest  in  the  silent  being,  and 
KMsbt  to  malte  her  aeqoainted  with  the  taloHs 
of  the  little  Filios.  The  boy  had  a  not  ineoo- 
aideraUe  capacity  for  drawing,  in  which  he 
ebiefl^  exercised  himself  with  coal  or  chalk, 
and  lor  which  Mias  Oreta  would  most  williiig- 
tf  have  rapped  his  knoekles ;  bat  Baron  H. 
prophesied  from  it  a  new  Michel  Angelo.  It 
was  not  to  be  denied  that  be  bad  an  extraOrdi- 
naiy  degree  of  talent.  After  the  tme  manner  of 
artists  he  saw  everywhere  only  meaiu  and  ap- 
pliaaees  fi>r  his  an.  Thence  arose  the  disagree- 
able ciicamstaBce,  that  one  often  encoonttfed 
•yes  and  noses  where  one  least  ezpectad  to  find 
Bern.  In  vain  Miss  Oreu  pnrchased  a  whole 
*«>lioBe  of  drawing-paper,  and  spread  oat  the 
sheets  in  Filins's  way.  Filias  aspired  to  the 
great  even  in  space,  and  preferred  infinitely 
sketching  on  floors  and  walls.  Clara  did  all  in 
her  power  to  guard  against  the  injorioiu  oease- 
anences  both  to  Pilios  and  the  watts,  and  die 
Baron,  who  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  that  of 
laying  the  imagination  of  the  yooog  aitist  ander 
•MtmctiTe  hoods,  waa  beyond  words  thankful 
)o  her  ibr  it.  He  waa  ever  attentire  to  her,  and 
■ade  his  oonrt  in  the  teodereat  manner,  while  j 
he  preseiited  to  her  the  most  beaatifal  dowers, 
which  she  cod  Id  not  refase.  The  Coanless  al-  { 
ready  looked  rictorioas  and  confident;  the  three  , 
wild  brothers  oongratnlated  themselves  on  the 
bfother-lo-law  so  soon  to  be;  and  Miss  Oreta 
said,  "  Let  what  shall  happen,  happen  quickly."  , 

Then  at  once-  ueoptd  fortn  a  new  wooer,  a  ; 

Craog  merchant,  wno  had  earlier  known  ud 
ved  Clara  in  her  father's  house :  but  had  not 
aaked  her  hand,  beeaase  he  was  then  poor  and 
4epeodent.  Now  by  skill  and  diligence  he  had 
so  <ar  advanced  himaeli^  thai  he  had  purchased 
his  house  and  garden,  and  wished  to  ask  his 
long  and  truly  loved  one  to  share  with  him  bis 
■ew  fortune.  We  call  him  Frederiks.  He 
procured  an  introduction,  to  the  house  of  the  > 
President.  His  manner  was  a  little  awkward, 
bat  his  heart  was  brave,  and  a  certain  fresh  ge- 
Dial-spiritedDess  spoke  oat  of  his  eyes.  Baron 
H.  rented  him  somewhat  "  tie  kml  tn  bat."  : 
Mr.  Frederiks,  on  the  eontrary,  gaaed  right  hon- 1 
eM-beaitedly  on  the  Baron.  Both  snrroonded 
Clara  contiDually,  but  paid  their  attentions  in 
fery  difierent  ways.  Baron  H.  seated  himself 
by  her,  praised  her  work,  her  diligence,  let  bis 
white  hand  with  the  diamond  ring  and  the  gold- 
en snuflTibook  mancenvre  before  her  ^es,  and  . 
from  time  to  time  ofi°ered,  with  much  dievotion, ' 
a  piticb.  He  spoke  excellently  and  with  much 
vivacity  of  the  happiness  of  a  quiet  friendly 
wedlock ;  made  bumoroos  remarks  on  life  and 
man,  in  the  course  of  which  he  did  not  omit  to 
throw  in  many  compliments  to  his  listener,  and 
twinkled  knowingly  his  "very  pretty  eyes,"  as 
Miss  Greta  called  them.  Mr.  Frederikn,  on  the 
eoliirary,  fixed  on  Clara  a  whole  battery  of  glan- ! 
ees,  was  constantly  on  foot,  and  bad  a  certain 
way  of  stamping  and  tripping  round,  which  to 
tte  still  maulen  waa  incodceivably  annoying. 


He  talked  much  of  his  arraMemeats ;  and  jnn^ 
bled  all— equipage,  brilliant  lioases,  society,  te 
short,  all  his  plans,  into  the  most  motley  aad> 
ley.  He  wished  his  future  wife  to  make  Iha 
Coaiuess  her  model.  In  the  mean  time  neither 
of  the  lovers  appeared  to  make  an  impression  tm. 
Clara's  hean.  She  continued  completely  her- 
seli^  and  treated  one  exactly  like  the  other.  She 
took  no  pinch  out  oCihe  baron's  box,  noticed  not 
his  ring,  made  no  reply  to  his  liveliest  oonver. 
sations— but  sewed.  She  answered  ixit  fi|[c> 
Frederiks'  eye-language,  looked  not  op  at  tha 
description  of  his  new  chandelier,  and  if  a  sigh 
escaped,  it  was  the  consequence  of  his  everlast- 
ing bustling  about.  She  avowed  no  impatieasa 
on  this  head;  she  avowed,  in  iact,  itothiag  at  al^ 
bat  looked  only  on  her  work— and  sewed.  Miaa 
Oreta  contemplated  her  with  a  secret  bitterness 
and  wiehed  her  in  Vanina's  cabinet  of  wax- 
work. 

"  I  begin  actually  tote  staggered  in  my  (Uth 
in  my  Bible,"  said  Miss  Oreta ;  ■■  it  says  theao. 
that  there  is  nothing  neW'  under  the  aan ;  aa* 
yet  I  am  persuaded  that  the  aan  has  never  shoa* 
apoa  saeh  a  apeciOM  of  homanity  as  Clara." 

The  three  wild  brotheia  stormed  from  noitk 
and  sooth  apen  the  still  aisier.  She  sbonki  de- 
termine ;  she  shouki  hasten  (o  make-both  heiaelf 
aad  her  brothers  happy. 

The  lawyer  took  part  with  the  Baran,  whose 
rank  aad  nae  manners  impressed  him  greatly. 
The  naval  lieotCMUit  eonteaded  for  Mr.  Predeib 
iks,  "  a  rich  man,  a  handsome  man,  and  iimd»- 
menially  so  honourable  a  youth !" 

They  bow  learned  with  an  atonMuaeitt  aai 
a  horror  that  are  not  to  be  deacribcd,  that  Iha 
stiU  sister  would  not  marry  at  all,  and  bad  !•• 
solved  to  refnse  both  the  lovers,  if  they  did  net, 
as  she  hoped,  themselves  withdraw  from  the 
coklness  or  her  conduct.  Clara  had  aow  heavy 
storms  to  sustain.  The  lawyer,  who  k>oked 
ajpon  himself  as  the  head  of  the  fuaily,  read  the 
sister  long  leotores  en  her  datiea;  he  painted  the 
futara  in  the  asost  flaming  colors,  with  pitch- 
black  or  glowing  rose,  according  as  he  associ- 
ated them  with  raarrvisg  or  not  marrying.  The 
lieutenants  were  fanously  aagiy,  sworo  if  Clara 
.became  an  old  maid  they  would  never  tnrabla 
themselves  about  her,  and  went  in  towering 
wraih  away.  Afier  soch  acenes  Clare  con- 
mooly  appeared  with  tears  in  her  mild  eyes; 
and  yet  hiad  much  harder  coofliota  to  sostain. 
The  Countess  caused  her  to  be  suremoned 
of  a  morning  to  her  presence ;  aaade  her  loa^ 
harangues,  which,  atthoogh  extremely  exprea- 
sive  and  well^omposed,  y«t  appeared  not  l» 
possess  the  smallest  rhetorical  charm  for  Clara. 
The  Countess  found  much  in  her  to  blame. 
She  made  her  observant  o(  the  obligations  an- 
der which  she  lay  to  her  benefactress,  and 
preached  morals  out  of  Lehobeig  and  Bosaoct. 
She  dilated  amply  on  all  which  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  she  propped  to  do  lot 
Clara.  With  especial  emphasis  she  command- 
ed her  to  asanme  a  more  decided  behavior  to 
one  or  the  other  of  her  admirers,  so  that  he 
might  lake  courage  to  declare  himself;  •oe 
should  not,  as  hitherto,  continue  polite  aiid  in- 
difierent  to  both,  which  resembled  the  conduct 
of  a  coquette,  and  might  end  in  nothing.  la 
short,  she  ran  through  a  whole  register  of  teach- 
iogs  and  exhortations. 

When  Clara  assured  her  that  she  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  giving  hope  to  either  of  the 
lovers,  but  rather  wished  with  her  whole  heart 
that  they  would  leave  her  in  peace,  and  wholly 
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Ibrget  ber,  the  Connteas  declared  this  to  be  a 
■illy  and  senselesi  sabterfuee.  As  Clara  now 
wion  strictly  stated  that  she  had  no  inteotion  of 
aurryine  at  all,  the  Coantess  became  bif^bly  ex- 
cited. She  talked  of  ingratitade,  and  made  Clara 
feel  that  she  lired  only  through  her  beneficence. 
This  strack  deep  and  painfully  into  Clara's  soul ; 
and  ibe  caase  wbieb  rendered  ber  resolution  so 
inflexible,  most  indeed  bare  been  rery  weighty, 
as  they  overcame  the  bitterness  with  which  she 
was  assailed.  She  remained  steadfast,  remain- 
ad  finally  silent,  and  reiamed  to  ber  indifference 
and  her  sewing.  The  Coaniesa,  bowerer,  foond 
il  good  to  internipt  this  latter  activity  as  much 
a*  possible,  and  began  to  employ  the  silent  Clara 
aiioat  the  whole  house  in  a  mnltitade  of  ways. 
Clara  betrayed  no  trace  of  ill-hnmor,  performed 
all  cheerfully  and  with  alacrity,  but  in  conse- 
menoe  sat  up  at  night  and  sewea.  In  the  mean 
nine,  ber  exterior  erinced  a  dejection  which,  to< 
aoettaia  degree,  operated  refreshingly  on  Miss 
Oieta,  since  she  detected  at  least  a  trace  of  fbel- 
ing,  where  she  had  imagined  only  obtnseness, 
aad  she  very  willingly  allowed  ber  a  little  trouble 
for  the  extreme  vexation  she  had  occasioned 
kerselC 

But  ever  Uaclrer  clouds  gathered  themselves 
Jound  the  poor  Clara,  and  menaced  her  earthly 
welfare.  The  Coantess  considered  her  conduct 
so  incompl«hensible,  that  she  began  to  entertain 
■yatnisl,  and  fell  on  the  idea  that  Clara  must 
tave  secret,  perhaps  unworthy  motives  for  it. 
She  was  always  prone  to  a  certain  system  of 
espiooage,  the  most  unhappy  of  all  systems 
wnich  people  can  employ  in  their  house :  and 
Ibis  she  would  now  avail  herself  of  in  Clara's 
ease.  She  called  Miss  Oreta  even  to  a  co-oper- 
ation, but  she  answered  abruptly,  "  She  did  not 
meddle  with  such  matters." 

The  Countess  now  charged  her  maid  to  watch 
and  spy  out  Clara's  proo^ingti,  and  soon  re- 
ceived cause  for  heavy  suspicions.  Once  or 
twice  in  the  week  Clara  was  in  the  habit  of  go- 
ing out  wholly  alone,  without  saying  an)rthiDg. 
and  then  returning  as  quietly  and  as  little  ob- 
served as  possible.  People  also  now  began  to 
lake  notice  that  the  little  gifts  which  she  now 
and  then  received  fh)m  her  patroness  were  never 
worn  by  her.  They  reminded  her  of  her  neck- 
laces, of  her  earrings — but  Clara  continued  un- 
adorned. She  answered  finally  with  tears  in  her 
•yes,  that  she  was  no  longer  in  possession  of 
them,  but  she  refused  to  give  further  information 
respecting  them.  Upon  these  discoveries,  the 
Coantess  boilt  the  most  Strang  suspicions ;  com- 
■lanieated  them  to  Miss  Oreta,  and  began  to  lay 
a  heavy  hand  on  Clara. 

We  bave  alreadv  intimated  that  the  Conntess 
with  her  great  «stoetic  accomplishment  was  yet 
destitute  of  the  peculiar  beauty  of  tbe  heart — 

Eodness ;  and  we  must  add,  that  she  cnnid  be 
id  and  morally  crael  toward  those  who  fell 
under  her  displeasare,  and  to  whom  she  in  her 
ewit  mind  was  not  well  aflected.  The  necessity 
for  ber  to  be  perpetually  on  the  scene,  to  play 
j»rpelually  a  part,  and  everywhere  to  command, 
made  her  even  to  those  who  most  sincerely  ad- 
mired her  fine  talents  somewhat  inconvenient,  but 
tuT  more  so  to  those  whodid  not  understsnd  bow  to 

S lease  her  and  to  secure  her  favor.  Clara  speed- 
y  felt  the  whole  weight  of  a  disposition  which, 
under  the  most  polished  forms,  yet  knew  how 
■ierciles.«Iy  to  oppress.  It  was  nothing  that  she 
became  the  lady's-maid  as  well  as  house-keeper 
ID  tbe  CoimtBsa;  that  she  most  ran  fit>m  tbe 


drexsiiie-room  to  the  kitchen,  from  Ae  hitches 
10  the  ('ressing-rcwra,  in  order  to  execute  a  thou* 
•and  commands — this,  was  really  nothing  I  Bat 
thai  she  never  received  a  friendly  look;  that  she 
was  exposed  to  sharp  words  and  angry  misirost, 
this  was  hard,  this  cost  her  heart  heavy  confiicts. 
But  Clara  bore  all  with  unshakable  patience, 
and  availed  berseU'of  the  first  free  moment  to  rs- 
uim  with  renewed  zeal  to  her  needle.  Miss 
Greta  knew,  in  fact  no  longer  whether  she 
should,  on  account  of  this  endurance,  more  ad- 
mire or  detest  her.  With  deep  displeasure  she 
heard  of  her  secret  promenadoi,  and  feared  that 
the  cause  of  them  might  be  less  praiseworthy 
than  her  other  and  daily  behavior. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

TBI   IKaOIBT. 
Thai  Ctfhar  lad  matlwr  fmn  dasth  an  fraed, 

Hfffht  1  now  with  aora  angiiiah  apbraid  tham; 
But  God,  oar  aole  balper  in  tinw  nf  nead, 
Ha  baat  knowa  our  haaita.  and  will  aid  tham. 

SwiDBH  Folks'  Soaa. 

It  was  a  fresh  autumn  moining;  one  of  those 
mornings  whose  clear  inspiring  air  fills  oar 
beans  with  new  pleasures,  and  new  hopes,  and 
emboldens  us  to  enterprise.  This  influence  both 
of  Clara's  worshippers  felt:  they  both  arose  with 
the  very  same  thought,  and  issued  forth  with  the 
same  purpose.  Slowly  and  dignifiedly  as  be- 
comes  tbe  aristocratic,  and  with  anxious  care  not 
to  heat  himself,  strode  forward  the  Baron  H.,  one 
hand  on  his  back,  and  tbe  other  on  ihe  golden 
knob  of  bis  cane,  dnick  and  business-like  as 
industry's  self,  and  burdened  with  no  excessive 
corpulence,  hastened  Mr.  Frederiks  toward  the 
same  goal,  but  by  another  and  shorter  way,  so 
that  he  reacb«l  before  tbe  Baron  tbe  dwelling  e/ 
his  beloved. 

The  Coantess  was  in  her  usual  reception- 
room,  amid  a  multitude  of  newly-arrived  books. 
By  the  window  sat  the  silent  Clara — and  sewed. 
Thither,  after  the  first  salutations,  Mr.  Frederiks 
steered,  and  laid  before  ber  short  and  bluntly  his 
wish  to  make  her  his  wife.  With  faltering  voice, 
but  decidedly  and  respeciflilly,  she  declined  bis 
offbr,  and  the  young  man  was  already  on  tb* 
way  to  withdraw  himself,  greatly  cast  down, 
when  the  Countess  arose  anadesired  bim  not  to 
be  in  too  great  a  huny,  and  at  once  to  regard  ihi» 
affhir  as  desperate.  Clara  would  certainly  be- 
think herself,  would  reconsider  the  mstter,  she 
said,  and  invited  him  to  dinner  on  the  following 
day.  After  a  brief  indecision,  and  a  vain  en- 
deavor to  read  Clara's  downcast  eyes,  Mr. 
Frederiks  accepted  the  invitation  and  withdrew. 
Tbe  Countess  threw  a  tolerably  fierce  look  ai 
Clara,  and  retnmed  to  ber  books.  Now  appear- 
ed Baron  H.,  and  the  same  scene  was  repeated, 
as  well  as  Clara's  negative  answer:  except  with 
this  difference,  that  Clara  evinced  a  degree  of 
sympathy,  and  Baron  H.  did  not  look  paitica- 
larly  cast  down — on  the  contrary,  as  the  Connt- 
ess beg^  him  to  have  patience  with  a  youi^ 
maiden  who  did  not  know  what  she  would  have, 
and  would  certainly  soon  come  to  reason,  he 
answered  kindly,  that  be  would  certainly  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  not  to  take  Clara  at  ber 
word  till  she  said,  Yes.  The  Coantess  invited 
him  thereupon  to  dinner  a  day  later  than  Mr. 
Frederiks,  hoping  by  that  time  to  wring  Itom  tbe 
foolish  Clara  a  decision. 

To  Clara's  great  relief,  the  Coantess  was  the 
rest  of  the  day  from  home.  It  was  not  till  even- 
ing that  she  reititlked  from  a  dinner  at  the  castle ; 
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SfteOreta  entered  at  the  aame  moment  to  spend 
the  evening  with  her,  and  the  command  was  im- 
mediatelr  sent  to  poor  Clara  to  present  herself 
in  the  Countesa's  bedroom.  Clara  felt  at  this 
message  an  extraordioarjr  anxiety,  and  her  knees 
trembled  as  she  passed  ihroagh  the  ante-room  of 
the  Countess.  During  the  long  harangues  which 
the  Countess  bad  made  her,  and  at  which  for  the 
'most  pan  she  had  played  a  silent  part,  she  had 
had  the  habit  of  poshing  to  and  fio  a  little  gold 
ring  which  she  wore  on  her  finger.  Miss  Greta 
bad  frequently  noticed  (his  unifarm  maneeuTre 
with  silent  vexation,  and  was  curious  to  see 
whether  in  this  decisive  moment  it  would  be  re- 
peated. She  seated  herself  at  her  ease  in  the 
(tttisnae  in  the  proper  direction,  took  up  the 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes,"  prepared 
hertelf  to  fix  all  her  attention  on  Clara,  on  the 
voids  and  movements  of  this  "  wooden  doU  I" 
Miss  Oreta  had  found  Clara  so  indescribablv  te- 
dioos  and  disagreeable,  that  she  had  called  her 
"  a  heavy  creature  with  a  hateful  mystery-mon- 
gery;"  so  that  it  is  difflcnlt  to  conceive  what 
great  interest  she  could  take  in  the  examination 
now  at  hand.  She  did  not  account  for  it  to  her- 
•elf;  bat  it  is  certain  that  this  interest  had  risen 
to  the  highest  pitch,  and  she  awaited  Clara's  en- 
trance with  impatience.  The  Countess  sat  at 
her  toilette,  and  was  still  in  full  court  dress  as 
she  had  come  from  the  royal  table.  We  caimot 
resist  setting  down  a  few  of  the  wilful  remarks 
-which  Miss  Greta  secretly  made  upon  her  cous- 
in, while  she  examined  the  "  History  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  Abrantes"  with  sufficient  exacmess. 

"  Well,  do  bat  see  how  Natalie  throws  for- 
ward her  chest  I  She  sets  the  right  foot  for- 
ward—plants the  left  elbow  carelessly  on  the  ta- 
ble—the attitude  is  ready  I  She  retains  the  pearls 
ret,  in  order— she  turns  her  head  half  toward  the 
door— she  erects  herself  proudly — she  thinks  her- 
self a  Semiramis;  and  all  thoroughly  to  con- 
found and  dazzle  the  poor  Clara,  who,  like  Es- 
ther before  Ahasnems,  appear*  and  swoons 
awa^.  Natalie  will  dash  her  absolutely  down. 
It  will  be  a  precions  scene  I" 

The  beanng  and  mien  of  the  Cotmtess  were, 
in  fact,  in  the  nighest  degree  imposing;  but  per- 
haps Clara  felt  at  this  moment  the  penetrating 
glance  which  Miss  Greta  fixed  on  her  still  more 
deeply  than  the  proud  beariiu  of  her  benefac- 
treas.  In  the  mean  time  she  lell  into  no  swoon : 
and  whatever  might  be  her  feelings,  her  external 
appearance  betrayed  nothing  of  them.  She  was 
aomewhat  pale,  but  her  manner  was  quiet.  The 
muslin  handkerchief  with  the  broad  hem  lay  as 
•moothly  as  usual  on  the  shoulders,  and  was 
folded  into  regular  plaits  brought  forward  to  the 
Croat  The  everlasting  "  firaise"  was  stiff  and 
white  as  ever.    Miss  Greta  sighed. 

The  Countess  desired  Clara  to  take  a  chair 
and  commenced  her  speech.  She  spoke  first  of 
the  two  veiy  handsome  oflers  which  had  been 
made  her;  explained  the  advantages  of  both: 
detailed  her  conceptions  of  Clara's  position,  and 
of  the  duties  which  she  herself  had  to  perform 
toward  her:  she  should  consider  herself  happy  to 
be  able  lo  contribute  her  part  toward  so  honor- 
able a  union  as  either  of  tnese;  and  ended  by  de- 
ma-\ding  from  Clara  an  express  declaration  of 
her  choice. 

She  spoke  heantifully,  and  with  anusual  en- 
Kigy ;  but  foi  all  these  excellent  and  logical  sen- 
tences, Clara  had  but  the  old  answer,  "  She  was 
sincerelv  obliged  to  both  the  gentlemen  for  their 
proposals,  but  conU  by  no  means  fulfil  theit 


wishes.    She  woald  remain  tmrnanied — ito 
could  never  marry." 

Miss  Greta  took  her  largneUe  to  look  a  littfe 
closer  at  Clara  on  these  declarations.  She  eoti- 
sidered  the  idea  of  a  poor  maiden  obstinately!^ 
jecting  two  wealthy  lovers  "  very  peculiar.''^ . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Countess  turned  red 
with  anger,  and  demanded  severely, "  May  I  aA, 
then,  what  your  plans  for  the  future  are  1" 

"  That.  I  cannot  yet  say,"  replied  Clara  widi « 
sigh, "  bat  I  hope  soon  to  be  able." 

"Miss  Clara  acta  very  independently!  and 
seems  to  hold  me,  my  counsel,  and  approval,  as 
nothing  at  alL  Clara  I  I  must  remind  you  your 
father  gave  yoa  into  my  hands,  into  my  protec- 
tion." 

"  I  have  never  forgotten  it,"  said  Clara  with* 
faltering  voice. 

"  I  considoed  myself  therefore  jastificd,"  com- 
tinned  the  Coontess, "  over  your  proceedings—'* 

"  I  acknowledge  it  I"  cried  Clara  with  emotioM. 
"  I  am  thankful  for  all  the  kindness  which  tha 
lady  Countess  has  shown  me.  I  will  be  attea- 
tive  and  obedient — but  ah  I  if  no  more  might  b* 
said  of  my  marrying  I" 

"  She  is  quite  interesting,"  thought  Miss  Gra- 
ta, lettii»  the  Memoirs  of  uie  Duchess  of  Abran- 
tes fall  uom  her  hand. 

"  Clara  I"  said  the  Countess,  "your  bebavioar 
is  too  strange  not  to  give  ground  for  suspiciena. 
Yoa  are  a  poor  girl;  yon  nave  not  the  slightaat 
prospect  for  the  future  t" 

"God  gives  the  birds  food— he  will  not  foint 
me  I" 

Miss  Greta  felt  for  her  handkerchief,  and  find  ' 
her  eyes  on  the  floor,  without  however  taking  vf 
fh>m  it  the  Duchess.  , 

"  That  is  really  very  fine  I"  said  the  CoDntesa 
ironically;  "but  these  God-fearing  thoughts  are 
utterly  onproductive,  and  at  last  people  betak« 
themselves  to  their  friends  and  relatives,  ok 
whom  they  fhll  as  a  btirden.  But  don't  troubla 
yourself  on  that  account;  I  shall  always  see  the 
daughter  of  an  old  fHend  gladly  under  my  rooC 
I  would  not  be  so  pressing  for  your  marriage 
since  yon  are  so  opposed  to  it,  if  I  did  not  fett 
that  other,  and  perhaps  less  pure  causes  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  this  irrational  resolve.  ImostteH 
yon  plainly,  Clara,  that  yon  are  observed,  add 
yotir  conduct  has  given  occasion  to  the  moat 
strange  suspicions.**^ 

Miss  Greta  expected  to  hear  Clara  say,  "thtt 
may  be  I"  but  Clara  did  not  say  so.  She  turned 
red  and  pale;  stood  up,  sat  down  again,  and 
finally  remained  standing. 

With  increased  coldness  and  severity  tha 
Countess  proceeded :  "  Since  you  have  been  ia 
my  house,  yon  have  received  various  articles  of 
valueas  presents.  These  have  vanished ;  whith- 
er 1  no  one  knows.  Yon  go  oat  fieqncntly  in 
the  dark.  Clara,  I  demand  an  explanation  of 
thisl" 

Clara  stood  speechless  and  pale. 

"Your  fhther,"  said  the  Countess  fortner, 
"confided  you  to  my  protection  and  my  over- 
sight ;  in  bis  name  I  demand  an  account  of  this  t" 

"  I  cannot  now  give  it,"  answered  Clara,  with 
an  anxious  voice,  nut  with  more  self-possession 
than  before. 

.    "  Not  now  1"  demanded  the  Conntess  sharply; 
"when  thenl" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Clara  embarrasaed, 
and  as  if  she  did  not  know  what  she  was  say- 
ing; "  I  believe — I  don't  know—" 

"  Yon  *HUt  know  it,  you  sitaii  answer— 'When  I" 
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CUni  castan  ei^nsaive  glaece  toward  hear- 
cn,  as  if  she  would  say — "  tberb  !" 

"Theae  are  subternigea,  Clara  I  I  will  hear 
Mthiog  of  them,"  cried  the  Countess  sternly.  "  I 
declare  to  you  then,  that  my  duty  lowam  you 
and  toward  your  laie  lather  compels  me  to  abridge 
a  liberty  which  you  abuse.  From  this  moment 
Ton  remain  in  your  room,  till  you  either  decide 
Ibr  one  of  these  honorable  offers,  or  till  no  other 
doDbt  rests  on  your  unbecoming  proceedings." 

Miss  Oreia  called  once  more  tier  lorgnette  to 
ker  aid,  to  observe  Clara  more  closely.  She 
atood  still,  with  her  arms  not  crossed,  but  laid 
«M  apott  the  other.  She  was  extremely  pale ; 
tears  glistened  in  her  eyes,  although  the  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance  was  perfectly  composed, 
peifectly  innocent  That  word  "ooljr"  again 
oeconed  to  Miss  Greta.  She  felt  that  her  medi- 
miua  was  here  needed,  and  with  a  seriousness, 
wbUk  was  not  wholly  destitoie  of  warmth,  she 
aaidio  the  Coantess: 

<•  Dear  Natalie,  that  is  neither  kind  nor  just. 
W«  have  no  proof  that  Clara's  walks  olfeod 
agaiaat  propriety,  bat  before  we  know  this  posl- 
tively,  we  nave  no  right  to  shut  her  up.  To 
•riminate  any  one  who  may  be  gniltless,  and  to 
jranish  him  without  proof  of  his  crime,  is  in  my 
eyes  an  injustice  wnich  I  cannot  endure,  and 
'whieh  mast  not  be  committed." 

People  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  the  dicta- 
torial tones  which  Miss  Gheta  permitted  herself 
in  an  affair  in  which  she  was  not  properly  con- 
eemed.  Bat  Miss  Oreta  had  been  l<»)g  aceas. 
tomed,  as  well  in  her  own  family  as  in  the  wide 
•ircle  of  bet  aeqnaintanee,  to  see  her  claima  sub- 
iBitted  to  like  the  laws  of  Soloo  or  Moses  in  aa- 
ti^ity.  and  this  appeared  to  her  qoite  in  order. 

With  the  same  decided  ume  Miss  Oreta  con- 
tinued :  "  If  Clara,  indeed,  has  given  away,  or, 
according  to  her  pleasure,  disposed  of  the  gifts 
which  soe  has  received,  I  see  nothing  in  that 
wUch  deserves  a  punishment  or  bani^mentXrom 
the  country.  The  onlv  thing,  as  it  seems  to  mc, 
that  we  can  demand  oi  Clara  is,  that  she  voluo- 
tarily  relingaishes  her  walks  oat,  at  least  till  she 
herself  assigns  a  satisiactory  leaaon  for  them. 
WiU  yott  do  that,  Clara  1" 

After  a  little  consideration,  Clara  aaswend 
"Yesl" 

"  Well,  then,"  continoed  Miss  Greta,  ■■  for  this 
time  I  hope  Clara  is  excused  the  imprisonnent. 
We  have  bad  plenty  of  cholera  and  quarantine 
Mgalatioos,  ana  may  well  be  weary  of  the  thing. 
As  regards  the  propcwalsof  marriage,  I  really  can- 
not deny  that  Clara  has  acted  likea  siUy  damsel ; 
bat  at  the  same  time,  in  heaven's  name,  people 
must  not  be  whipped  into  matrimony.  One  can 
be  very  happy  withoat  it— I  think  with  Paul. 
The  best  and  suieet  way  is,  that  Clara  does  no- 
thing in  a  harry,  boi  takes  a  fitting  time  for  consid- 
eration. Dearest  Natalie,  allow  Clara  a  delibera- 
tive time  of  three  months.  The  worthy  gentle- 
inen  can  very  well  wait  a  little  for  a  good  wife, 
•nd  Baron  B.  looks  indeed  to  me  a*  if  he  could 
aerve  for  Clara  like  Jacob  for  Rachel.  In  short, 
He  coaelnde  the  ooatract  of  peace  for  three 
monlhs.  Clara  gives  up  her  promenades,  and, 
en  the  other  band,  is  spared  all  matrimonial  pro- 
posals for  the  space  of  three  months.  Will  the 
yurtiessigDV 

Clara  looked  np  to  her  protectress  with  an  ia-, 
deacribable  exjnfflsioa.  Miss  Greta  feh  a  cer- 
tain somethingaboatherheartshefaadnotknowDi 
before.  The  Coaaiess,  however,  answered  with 
•rmixtomof  displMsnre  aBdcosccasioM: 


"  You  are  mach  too goed  to  Clara.  SbadoH 
not  at  all  deserve  it  In  the  mean  time  I  will, 
at  your  recommendation,  allow  this  time  for  re- 
flection. I  know  not,  however,  whether  thegen- 
tlemen  will  find  that  it  will  repay  them  for  the 
trouble  to  firait  so  long." 

"  Ltet  me  care  for  that,"  responded  Miss  Greta. 

Visitors  were  now  announced.  The  Count- 
ess arose  majestically,  and  went  forth  without  a 
glance  at  Clara ;  but  Miss  Greta  stepped  up  to 
her,  took  her  hand,  and  said  seriously  and  kind- 
ly: 

"  My  best  Clara  I  between  ourselves,  you  hare 
acted  somewhat  foolishly  and  imprudently;  and 
if,  as  I  suspect,  a  third  bridegroom  is  concealed 
behind  the  promenades,  I  advise  yon  sincei^ 
tu  bring  him  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  ligu^ 
and  let  the  other  gentlemen  retire.  Fair  ptay, 
dear  Clara,  and  a  little  soimd  sense,  bring  us 
iarthest  berare  God  and  man." 

With  this  she  piessed  Clara's  hand,  and  left 
her.  Clara  coveted  her  eyes  with  both  hands-r- 
"  Mother  I  mother!  what  dost  thon  cost  me  1" 
si^ed  she  in  speechless  agony. 

From  this  time  forward  Miss  Greta  conceived 
a  far  higher  ijiterest  in  Clara.  This  had  a  three- 
fold  ground.  In  the  first  place.  Miss  Greta 
found  her  singular :  then  she  wished  to  fathom 
the  secret ;  and  lastly  Clara  was  become  her  pi». 
tigt.  She  endeavored  now  with  all  zeal  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  her,  in  order  to  win 
herconfidence,  and  be  able  to.help her.  But  ahl 
the  interesting  Clara,  since  that  remarkable  even- 
ing, bad  totally  vanished:  the  still,  and  stupid 
one  had  again  taken  her  place — and  sewed  I  Or 
she  bnateaherself  with  the  coneems  of  the  house, 
or  with  the  thoosand  aiticles  of  the  Coantesafs 
toilette,  and  all  with  an  attention  and  silence  that 
might  drive  one  to  distraction. .  The  expression 
of  countenance  testified  to  Miss  Greta  a  deq> 
acknowledgment,  but  speech  and  answ^  coi^ 
tinned  laconic  as  before. 

This  then  at  length  wounded  Mi»s  Greta, 
both  in  her  feelings  and  in  her  pride— for  we 
must  confess  that  she  was  a  little  proud — that 
so  insignificant  a' person  as  Clara  should  under- 
stand »o  little  how  to  value  the  friendship  of  * 
lady  of  Miss  Greta's  spirit  and  character— a 
friendship  which  she  so  rarely  offered  to  any 
one — this  was  hardly  to  be  borne.  And  had  not 
Miss  Greta  spoken  with  the  Countess  t  GUliet- 
ed  the  three  wild  brothen,  and  bargained  for  the 
three  months  of  rest  1  Bad  she  not  persuaded 
the  lovers  also  to  three  months'  patience  1  ^ad 
she  not  rescued  Clara  from  imprisoBment  and 
persecution  1  It  made  Miss  Greta  actually  ait- 
gry,  for  ail  those  exertions  to  receive  so  little  ac- 
knowledgment 

She  determined  now  in  her  pride  to  withdraw 
herself  entirely  ftom  Clara ;  and  never  to  trouble 
herself  about  her  again.  But  oh,  the  sorrow  I  at 
this  very  time  Miss  Greta  was  less  able  than 
ever  to  withdraw* her  thoughts  from  Clara:  to 
avoid  admiring,  yes,  actually  envying  bert  For 
her  keen  glance  could  not  help  discerning  that 
Clara,  spite  of  her  stillness  and  reserve,  had  yet 
within,  her  a  rich  and  full  life.  Her  looks  b»- 
trayed  it  Miss  Greta  was  the  more  annoyed  ar 
this  inward  fulness  of  life  in  a  person  of  so  mo- 
notonous an  exterior  and  so  joyless  an  existence; 
as  she  henelf,  endowed  with  all  that  fortune,  the 
world,  and  the  interests  of  life  could  confer,  had 
often,  and  especially  of  late,  felt  an  inward  emp- 
tiness which  she  did  not  know  how  to  fill.  Aai 
what  then  could  it  be  which  so  inwardly  satiafied 
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«ka  fwr  «>4  ktlplM*  Clant  which  made  her 
ao  patient  uader  tue  orders  and  comxer^rden  of 
the  Countew  V  which  allowed  her  to  forget  that 
she  was  deprived  of  all  the  jujrs  of  youth,  and 
most  cuDtemplaie  a  wallc  to  chorch  of  a  Sandar 
as  her  sole  relaxation  t  What  was  it  which 
«lia4e  her  so  sotl  and  obliging  to  othera,  while 
•be  herself  led  a  lile  so  fuU  of  seU'-denial^ 
Ooabis  and  qaesUoiM  of  this  son  frequently  pre- 
sented tfaemselves  to  the  mind  of  Miss  Ureta. 
"What  is  properly  joy 'I"  she  asked  herself; 
«  what  is  pleasure  f  Afler  what  shall  we  strive, 
in  order  to  be  happy,  and  live  pleasantly  t  lia- 
4ali4  poMesaes  beamy,  lalenu,  a  folneas  of  afflu- 
ence, and  ha*  countless  admirers.  I  myself  can 
«njoy  as  much  of  the  good  things  of  this  world 
«s  I  will— for  this,  I  have  health,  good  spirits,  a 
willing  body,  noderstaoding,  aitd  all  the  seaaeai 
.«pd. ability  to  laugh  and  joke  at  command;  ana 
«t.4be  same  time,  I  can  very  well  believa  thai 
ibis  siill,  dependent  creature  would  not  exchange 
viih  me.  And  I  cannot  blame  her  >  for  with  all 
I.possess  in  the  world,  I  find  it  by  no  raeans.too 
-antasiog.  Bat  sb^  who  has  actually  notbing — 
vb«t  does  she  think  of  1  What  satisfies  he?  1" 
Clara,  wan  Miss  Qieta's  torment. 

Bat  it  is  lime  that  we  at  length  ceased  entirely 
IbiSfHiing  oonelves  in  the  company  of  Miss 
Oreta:  we.  will  now,  thaiefbre,  look  after  the 
Vrawiiiew.atiKle. 

CHAPTBK  X. 

TRS   NUSIDEMT. 

"Bvw.fOMitt    HawaaMhr* 

nis  AosoiUiiTAsos. 

Am  in  &ct,  it  is  time  that,  we  visit  thenew> 
qiancied.man,  and  ask  him  how  he  doe*. 

"ExceUenUyl"  would  his  Excellence  have 
atfawered;  but  Truth  whisper*  us  behind  his 
back,  ■•  Not  patticulailv  so.'' 

U  stood  iitdeed  as  fijllows.  The  President  was 
in  love  with  his  wife,  but  found  himself  to  such 
a  degree  disturbed  in  his  old  habits,  in  his  com- 
£>tt,  in  the  ii>ode  of  life  which  he  had  hitherto 
'led,  that  it  operated  obviously  both  on  his  health 
and  temper.  His  beautiful  Countsss  was  a 
charming  hostess,  an  amiable  lady  of  the  house ; 
but  an  attentive  martaging  wile  she  was  not.  He 
iqnst  wait  on,  care  for,  ask,  do,  amuse,  fondle, 
and  follow.  The  poor  President  got  quite  out 
of  breath.  He  wa&  however,  in  love ;  and  when 
she  called  him,  "  My  sweet  one  I  my  angel  I" 
and  stroked  his  chin  with  her  white  band,  he 
was  enraptured,  and  even  happy.  Ah  Cnpido  1 
Ciipidol 

But  this  amorousness,  the  secret  discontent, 
and  a  certain  feeling  that  he  had  acted  foolishly, 
all  this  made  the  President  out  of  humor,  and 
dissatisfied  with  himself^  but  awoke  in.  him  also 
a  sort  of  fear  before  Edla.  He  was  ashamed  of 
kis  feelings  before  the  clear-sightad.  daughter ; 
he  began  to  avoid  her  glance  and  her  society, 
and  this  the  more  anxiously  as  he  felt  the  injus- 
tice he  did  her,  who  least  deserved  it,  by  this 
«aldness  and  reserve.  Edla  soon  observed  how 
lie  sought  to  avoid  her;  yet  keenly  as  it  pained 
.  bei^  she  conformed  herself  in  this  respect  imme- 
dbiiely  to  the  will  of  her  father.  She  also  had 
much  to  conceal  from  him;  she  too  felt  herself 
not  happy  through  the  charige  in  the  house,  and 
taiew  not  how  to  say  a  cheerful  word  to  her 
father. 

The  Conateis  eccnpied  hansir«hififlf  aid 


almost  exdnaively  with  Nina.  As  a  III 
noisseur  of  art,  she  kitew  how  to  esiimaie  Nina's 
perfect  and  entrancing  beauty.  She  was  thor- 
oughly absorbed  by  it,  and  the  sight  of  her  was 
as  necessary  to  her  as  to  an  artist  that  of  his 
ideal.  She  exerted  all  that  was  captivating  in 
her  own  mind  and  manner  to  win  Nina  to  h<r- 
seJil  She  gave  her  instruction  on  the  harp,  in 
sioging,  in  Italian,  and  caressed  her  without  in- 
termission. The  lovely  Mina  was  idolized  by 
her,  while  the.ungifted  Clara  only  received  from 
her  cold  looks  and  commands.  Bat  she  was  not 
contented  with  her  own  fascitution  herselfj  she 
was  amMtious  to  direct  the  attention  of  all  the 
world  to  Nina's  beauty.  This  was  an  easy 
task.  Whom  do  not  beaaty  and  sweetness 
charmi  Who  can  behold  the  piue  features  of 
beauty  without  having  a  consciousness  of  Oodt 
A  circle  of  admirers  gathered  aroaad  Nina,  bat 
who  actually  onlr  admired  herl  Thsre  was 
something  more  than  earthly  in  Nina,  which  ex- 
cited to  worship  rather  than  to  love.  The  artirts 
soon  gathered  about,  with  chisel  and  peaeil, 
partly  in  obedience  to  the  Countess,  and  partly 
to  their  own  artisdc  sense.  Sadcrmark  mast 
paint  her  portrait  in  oil,  Waj  in  miniatare:  Mam- 
selle  RM  most  draw  her  in  black  chalk,  FWel- 
berg  execute  her  bast  in  marble,  and  model  ner 
hand;  neither  were  modellers  la  wax  and  cutters 
of  profiles  wanting  to  copy  the  Inimitable  head 
and  the  muse-like  features. 

It  was  not  without  pleasore  that  Nina  saw 
herself  made  an  object  of  so  much  fondness,  m 
much  homage:  yet  she  did  not  step  forth  fifom 
the  cloud  which  enveloped  her  as  with  a  magic 
l^oiy.  She  continuedsweet  and  amiable,  though 
u  a  higher  spheie  of  lifii,  through  which  she 
floated  as  an  ideal  existence,  as  a  vision  out  of 
a  better  world,  bat  never  stood  there  as  an  ordi- 
nary individoal  mortal  Her  liib  resembled  the 
beautU'ul  pictBre  of  the  triumph  of  Galatea. 

In  her  chariot  borne  by  the  waves,  and  drawn 
by  dolphins,  the  yoting  goddess  lay  in  laxurioos 
ease.  Naids  and  Tntons  dance  round  her, 
laughing  and  sporting  in  the  tumbling  billows; 
the  Ood  of  Love  scatters  the  way  with  flowers, 
and  Zephvr  kisses  and  tans  her  cheeks  with  his 
soft  breata.  She  lets  them  dance,  and  scatter 
flowers,  lets  the  wind  plav  with  her  loekik  and 
the  floods  bear  her  on,  while  she  carelessly  re- 
clines, dreams,  and  siniles.  But  this  sweet  re- 
pose, this  manner,  native  as  it  were,  to  the  higher 
existences,  of  receiving  homage,  and  lookdig 
down  out  of  the  clouds  on  it,  tranquil,  mild,  and 
indiflerent — this  was  Nina's  especial  and  moat 
peculiar  charm.  But  perhaps  still  more  capti- 
vating was  she,  when  a  quiet  sadnnss  earned 
h^r  wholly  away  from  tne  i^leodor  which  sar- 
rounded  her,  and  led  her  feelings  into  a  world  of 
twilight  where  no  thought  was  aUe  to  follow 
her.  There  lay  then  a  momentary  paleness  on 
her  features,  as  if  death  rushing  hastily  past,  bat 
gently  fanned  her  with  his  wmg:  Yet  the  ex- 
citing, variable  life  of  her  present  home  operated 
less  prejudicially  on  her  health  than  might  have 
been  feared,  ana  most  freqnen^  a  delicate  rose 
bloomed  on  her  cheek. 

Count  Lad  wig  was  generally  near  her,  bat  less 
in  character  of  a  lover  than  a  quiet  spectator, 
keeping  his  property  in  his  eye. 

Miss  Greta  was  heartily  weary  of  the  deifylag 
of  Nina:  of  the  portraits,  busu,  and  the  lessons 
op  the  harp.  She  oftan  made  herself  merry  over 
them  in  ber  lively,  inlelleoteal  manner;  bat  oA 
tia,  toot  gam  itae  scope  to  her  wzath  against 
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.kcaeabaudgoingson,  aa  well  as  against  Clan's 
iaaccewibilUy,  and  iighieoed  her  heart  with 
Baron  U.,  who  now,  as  she  declared,  was  the 
only  man  with  whom  she  could  speak  a  sensible 
word.  Filios  throagh  this  found  himself  in  better 
case  with  her  than  formerly. 

Edla  contemplated  with  growing  uneasiness 
the  triumph  of  her  fairorile.  She  had  wLshed  to 
introduce  by  degrees  the  tender  bloom  which  she 
bad  so  long  sheathed  and  guarded  in  the  shades 
of  peace,  to  lite,  to  activity,  and  to  another  at- 
mosphere; and  DOW  she  saw  her  suddenly  ex- 
posed to  the  scorching  beams  of  the  mid-day  sun. 
At  firai,  she  tried  expostulations  with  her  father 
•([aiiat  it;  but  be,  opposed  to  the  will  of  his 
Wilis,  was  much  too  weak,  and  desired  expressly 
that  Nina  should  entirely  follow  the  wishes  of 
the  Countess.  That  she  might  not  lose  the  child 
of  her  cares  and  of  her  heart  completehr  out  of 
her  sight,  there  now  remained  nothing  for  Edla 
bat  to  make  part  of  the  everlasting  company. 
This  was  as  little  agreeable  to  the  Countess  as  it 
was  painful  and  wearisome  to  Edla.  She  ex- 
changed her  beloved  quiet  solitude,  for  a  society 
in  which  she  felt  herself  out  of  place,  and  as- 
sumed near  Nina  the  involontary  part  of  a 
floomy  AiKUB.  The  Countess  soon  let  Eklla  feel 
ow  supetHuoas  was  her  presence,  and  did  what 
she  could  by  petty  humiUalions  and  slights  to 
drive  her  from  her  brilliant  saloon.  Edla  was  of 
too  lofly  a  character,  and  had  made  her  soul  too 
ft«e,  to  suffer  herself  to  be  wounded  by  pin- 
pricks; but  for  Nina  also  was  her  presence  use- 
less, and  by  her  also,  as  it  seemed,  was  she  over- 
looked. This  pained  her  deeply.  Besides,  the 
stepmother  invaded  most  disturbingly  E^lla's 
whole  life.  By  imperceptible  but  certain  modes, 
all  power  in  the  house,  all  interest  in  the  man- 
agement, was  withdrawn  from  her.  The  old 
domestics  were  dismissed,  the  new  ones  could 
only  obey  (he  Coimtess ;  and  thus  Edla  saw  daily 
more  and  mote  how  unnecessary  she  was  in  her 
lather's  bouse  and  to  the  company.  She  with- 
drew in  silence  to  her  solitary  room,  ^d  ap- 
peared onljr  at  the  dinner  table,  but  alwavs  friend- 
ly and  quiet.  My  sweet <emale  reader!  thou 
who  wilt  probablv  understand  how  gnawing  such 
a  domestic  position  must  be,  how  easilyit  can 
embitter  heart  and  mind— oh  say,  must  it  not 
have  been  a  beautiful,  a  noble  doctrine  which 
enabled  Edla  to  conduct  herself  with  so  much 
repose,  gentleness,  and  good  sense  t  In  her  sol- 
itude sbe  found  a  freer,  better  company  than  in 
the  circle  she  abandoned — and  she  could  have 
been  truly  contented  and  happy  in  it,  had  she 
not  missed  so  painfully  her  loved  pupil,  her  for- 
mer dailv  companion.  As  she  saw  that  this  dis- 
sipated life  agreed  with  Nina's  health  extremely, 
she  was  carelal  to  conceal  her  feelings.  MThen 
sbe  once  asked  her  beautiful  sister  whether  the 
present  course  gave  her  pleasure,  she  replied, 
with  her  accustomed  love  of  truth—"  Yes ;  it  is 
so  pleasant  to  please  and  to  be  beloved." 

Edla  laid  up  this  word  in  her  bosom :  it  gave 
her  pain.  "  Do  I  not  love  her  (oo  V  thought  she ; 
"  though  I  do  not  flatter  her.  or  misguide  her. 
I  would  lay  dovm  my  life  for  hert"  She  regarded 
herself  now  as  misunderstood  also  by  Nina ;  she 
became  even  stiller  and  more  retiring.  Nina 
found  Edla  cold,  nnsympathizing.  There  lay  a 
cloud  between  the  two  sisters,  tjtch  felt  a  secret 
tear  well  from  her  soul  on  this  account.  Why 
do  we  not  let  them  fiowl  Why  may  we  not 
betray  what  the  tongue  hesitates  to  acknowledge  1 
What  is  it  which  so  ofien,  at  least  for  a  time, 


thmsts  itself  between  the  best  ftieais,  1ft*  a  •Hk 
ceiy  cooked  by  bad  spirits  1  Each  sees  it,  bvt  if 
is  not  to  be  overcome ;  an  insiirmoanlabl&iiivia> 
ible  obstacle  stands  in  the  way ;  we  suffer,  wt 
avoid  one  another,  we  doubt  whether  it  eaniMto* 
sibly  be  the  same  person  as  formerly.  Tbw 
requires  it  only  an  insignificant  causey  a  trifUnf 
word,  10  produce  a  division,  whetce  is  no  return, 
and  which  no  kindness  can  heal.  The  woumto 
which  distrust  gives  bleed  so  long  I 

And  yet  let  me,  my  reader,  here  make  a  tes> 
ervation,  for  my  heart  is  full  of  this  matter,  and 
would  fain  open  itself  out  before  thee.  I  must, 
then,  solemnly  protest  against  that  which  I  bav» 
just  asserted.  No;  I  believe  it  not  The  mil; 
tbegenuint  friends  do  not  separate. 

Toere  are  people  whose  words  faH  like  a 
frosty  day  on  the  earth,  and  make  all  that  is 
blooming  and  odorous  vanish.  They  say — "All 
is  vanity  under  the  son."  This  seems  to  us 
great,  that  lovely  and  pleasant ;  but  who  may 
put  his  confidence  in  men  1  That  whieh  at  the 
first  was  so  hot.  grows  all  the  more  so  speedilr 
cool.  The  exhalation  must  quickly  fly,  or  it 
would  soon  lead  to  the  madhouse.  The  daily, 
the  cu.otomary,  that  is  the  best  and  safisst.  And 
then  follow  examples  and  stories  "out  of  real 
life,"  which  are  to  confirm  all  this ;  brand  entbnsU 
asm  as  folly;  designate  lov«  and  friendship  as 
a  fleeting  effervescence,  or  as  selfish  sentimenia; 
reduce  man  to  a  nullity  j  and  convert  life  into 
dishwater.  And  truly  it  is  onlv  too  certain,  that 
life  has  a  very  empty,  dry,  ana  poverty-stricken 
side ;  that  many  a  purple  mantle  on  the  scene  is 
only  painted ;  man^  a  flame  goes  up  in  smoke  i 
that  the  glittering  jewel  on  closer  examination 
proves  only  a  bit  of  glass ;  and  that  which  ap-, 
peats  alive  is  inwardly  dead.  What  then  1  Be«' 
cause  a  pool  dries  up,  shall  we  therefore  not 
believe  in  the  fresh  spring?  Because  a  meteor 
and  a  street  lamp  go  out,  are  these  then  no  eternal 
sun — no  heavenly,  holy  lights  1  GKxl  be  praised 
and  blessed  I  there  are  those  which  warm  and 
lightnstoalletenity.  And  if  the  immortal  clear* 
neas  of  our  own  liw  and  heart  remained  not,  it 
were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  livingi 

It  is  a  sad  experience — who  can  describe  its 
bittetness  1 — when  we  see  the  friend  on  whom  wo 
have  built  fOT  eternity  grow  cold  in  his  feelinga, 
and  becoming  lost  to  as.  But  believe  it  not,  thou 
loving,  sorrowing  soul,  believe  it  not  I  Contisiw 
thyself  only,  and  the  moment  will  come  wbeik 
tb^  friend  will  retam  to  thee ;  when,  at  the  sound 
of'^tby  voice,  at  the  pressure  of  thy  hand,  his 
heart  will  beat  quicker;  yes,  though  the  separ- 
ation last  long — 

And  pnotfd  I  hen  no  mora  tlio  udflnthaod, 
I  7«t  aluMild  gnsp  it  in  the  better  Und. 

Yes,  there,  where  all  delusions  cease — there,  be* 
yond  the  clouds,  the  friend  will  find  thee  again  ia 
a  higher  light,  wiU  acknowledge  thee,  and  nnito 
himself  to  thee  for  ever. 

But,  friendly  reader,  I  probably  kill  thee  with 
my  digressions.  Pardon  me,  and  fbllow  me  back, 
on  the  little  serpentine  path  of  a  flower-simile, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pass  by. 

Evening  is  a  precious  time  lor  friends  wbO'. 
live  together.  Married  people  know  it  well,  and 
brothers  and  sisters  know  it  too.  Contranr  to 
the  flowers  of  nainre,  which  close  their  chnfiee* 
at  the  close  of  "  ••  day,  the  loveliest  flower  of 
friendship— «onli  nee— loves  most  to  expand  it- 
self at  evening,  ai  I  breathes  forth  its  fragrance 
most  gladly  under  he  protection  of  twilight  and 
silence.   Thai  talk  we  over  the  questions  of  Ihft 
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<t«jr;  tbea  coodode  we  peaee  with  oar  hearts,  11 
we  have  opened  ibem  before  lo  our  Ixiend;  tben 
•eek  -we  lecoociliaiion  from  beaveo,  and  offer  il 
to  UM  world,  ere  yet  me  nigbi  couies;  and  then 
aleep  we  so  wanu  and  sweetly. 

Tatis  was  it  furinetly  wttn  Bdla  and  Nina. 
Now  it  was  otherwi&e.  Uow  gladly  would  Edia, 
aa  formerly,  at  the  evening  ot  a  day  which  they 
had  not  spent  together,  have  looked  into  Ninas 
soul.  Now  Nina  came  constantly  so  late  from 
eompdny,  that  Edla  did  not  Tcniure  farther  to 
abriogB  her  sleep,  which  in  her  now  tatigaing 
life  was  become  more  requisite  than  ever.  In  the 
morning  Nina  naturally  slept  long,  and  scarcely 
was  dressed  twfore  tne  Countess  appeared  to 
take  her  down  with  her.  Nina  was  too  weak  to 
oppose  herself  to  this  despotism,  which  she 
Bioteover,  through  the  wishes  of  her  father,  and 
throttgh  l^a'ssuUenailence,  held  to  be  justifiable. 
Yes,  die  even  believed  that  it  was  really  most 
agreeable  to  GdU  to  be  able  to  follow  nndis- 
torbed  her  lavourite  pursaits. 

One  day  Udla  was  seized  with  a  riolent  ner- 
vous headache.  Accordiiig  lo  her  custom  she 
sodfored  without  complaining,  and  layjienTectly 
atilloohersola.  Every  one  who  has  experienced 
this  complaint  knows  how  tinpleasantly  any- 
thing ugly  and  annoying  operates,  dunng  its 
paroxysm,  on  the  senses  of  tne  sufferer.  Nina 
sat  by  Edla  and  lead  to  her  in  a  low  voice,  while 
Edia  lebeshed  herself  with  gaxiog  on  the  pure 
sweet  features  of  her  sister,  and  found  the  pres- 
eaee  of  the  beloved  and  beantlful  like  a  longed- 
for  heart's  oordiaL  Then  came  the  Cotutess  to 
call  Nina.  There  were  several  acquaintances 
below:  il  was  wished  to  act  some  scenes  from 
Filhtors  Saga;  bmNina  was  wanting,  nothing 
(Mold  be  done  without  Nina— Nina  1  the  new 
lovely  Ingeboi^.  But  Nina  was  happy  with  her 
tister,  who  looked  so  affectioaaiely  on  her;  hap- 
py in  the  thought  that  she  alleviated  her  suffer- 
ing, and  rejoiced  her  by  her  reading.  She  cast 
an  imploring  glance  at  her  sister,  and  asked  in 
a  tone  which  solicited  a  yes — 

"  Do  you  need  me,  Bdla  V 

Edla  misunderstood  look  and  tone;  a  breath 
of  bitterness  passed  over  her  soal,  and  she  an- 
swered with  some  sharpness 

"No!  go  only,  I  need  thee  not" 

ITina  stood  hastily  no.  The  answer  went  like 
a  amb  to  her  heart.  She  followed  the  Countess. 
At  the  door  she  stood  still;  she  fell  an  earnest 
desire  to  press  to  her  lips  the  beloved  hand  which 
Ihos  cast  her  forth ;  her  heart  swelled  with  len- 
demess  and  grief;  but  Edla  just  then  turned  her 
lace  towaid  the  wall.  The  Countess  urged  her 
aoi  to  linger.  Nina  piessad^r  band  to  her  agon- 
ized bosom  and  went         ^ 

Edla  had  tamed  away  from  Nina — wherefore  t 
Because  two  great  lean  against  her  will  rolled 
down  her  cheeks.  How  many  fathers,  how  many 
mothers,  have  wept  sach  tears  over  their  favor- 
ite I — and  certainly  with  greater  caase.  These 
are  bitter  tears.  Bat  Edla  never  felt  a  pain 
•  withont  steeling  her  heart  against  it;  she  never 
shed  a  tear  wiiboat  a  vifr^rous  resolution  ripen- 
ing itself  through  iL  '1  is  was  the  case  now, 
A  thought  which  had  In  Covered  indistinctly 
before  her  soal,  straek  in  (bis  hour  firm  root; 
and  while  every  poise  in  her  1  «d  throbbed  pain- 
fully, her  heart  beat  unquiet  /,  with  steacly  re- 
flection she  threw  out  a  pltm  fur  the  foture.  The 
necessary  condition  for  a  possible  quietude  of 
life  is  a  clear  judgment  on  onrselves,  on  those 
iriih  whom  we  share  oar  days,  and  oa  the  Mia- 
D 


lionship  in  which  we  stand  one  to  another. 
Without  this  judgment  there  is  everlasting  coa- 
fnsion ;  with  it,  on  the  contrary,  peace  and  clear* 
ness!  Nina  did  not  reiam  till  luward  midnight. 
Softly  and  gently  as  the  west  wind  over  flower*^ 
she  approached  Kdla's  bed.  Her  eyes  wera 
closed.  Nina  believed  that  she  slept,  and  stoop- 
ed over  lo  kiss  her  band ;  but  the  hand  moved 
itself,  laid  itself  tenderly  round  Nina's  neck,  and 
drew  her  sweet  coontenance  to  i£dla's  cheek; 
"Good  night  1"  whispered  the  sisters  to  eadk 
other.  It  did  their  hearts  good ;  they  best  nnder- 
stood  each  other.  Nina  slept  with  a  happy  an* 
gel*smile,  and  a  mild  firm  thought  lay  on  luila's 
qaiel  brow.  When  the  first  rays  of  morning  il- 
lumined the  chamber,  Edla's  snfiering  was  piaat; 
^etUtonlyasligbttaintaess  in  her  limbs;  bulla 
her  soul  stood  her  projected  plan  firmer  than  ever. 
She  went  over  it  once  more  in  her  thoaghts. 

"My  lather  needs  me  no  longer;  his  wife  to 
at  present  all  for  him.  I  see  that  he  avoids  me : 
that  my  presenoe  gives  him  no  pleasure.  Nina 
breathes  more  new  enjoyments  and  delights ;  I 
cannot,  and  would  not,  withheld  them  frran  her. 
I  will  be  no  impediment  to  her;  will  not  spoil 
her  enjoyments;  not,  like  a  gloomy  shadow, 
hang  over  her  days.  She  shaU  not  feam  to  re- 
gard seriousness  as  something  Irksome,  nor  find 
her  truest  firiend  troublesome.  Perhaps  at  this 
moment  I  am  not  that  to  her  which  I  realljr 
oueht  lo  be.  Perhaps  something  mistmstfnl 
and  wearisotne  has  stolen  into  my  soul ;  perliap* 
I  cannot  now  be  exactly  just  towaid  my  father, 
his  wife,  nor  toward  Nina;  perhaps  I  ieel  a  real 
bitterness,  because  I  am  all  at  once  so  totalljr 
forgotten,  so  superftoous— as  it  U,  however,  qnite 
natural  that  I  should.  The^  enjoy  the  beautUtal, 
the  agreeable,  the  ezUlaratmg— none  of  which  I 
am.  Have  they  done  me  also  a  certain  inja«- 
lice^-sbould  Nina  especially — Nina  not  be  as  sb» 
mi^hl— should— /)h  I  she  shall  learn  this  through 
no  ill-will,  through  no  Ul-hnmor  on  my  part  I 
will  go  hence,  that  Nina  may  know  nothing  of 
this — but  I  will  come  back,  and  then  oress  her 
afVesh  to  my  bosom.  Only  for  a  brief  moment 
can  Nina  estrange  herself  from  me — she  will 
soon  belong  to  me  again.  She  is  the  child  of 
my  heart,  nothing  can  part  her  from  me  for  ever. 
But  now  I  am  here,  a  tronbline  burden  lo  alt  iib 
the  house.  Therefore  I  will  withdraw.  Mr 
cousin  8  needs  now  a  helpfal  friend.  I  will 
go  to  her  for  some  months.  I  will  firee  my  femi- 
iy  from  a  troubling  aspect,  firom  a  silent  reproof.. 
My  soal  shall  be  refreshed  by  a  new  activity. 
I  will  return  with  a  better  mind,  with  fresher 
thought  j  and  I  hope  then  to  contemplate  the  re- 
lationships here  with  a  more  impartial  e^.  I 
will  then  really  be  for  all.  May  Nina  m  the- 
mean  lime  look  round  more  tranquilly  on  tka 
life  which  now  dazzles  her;  she  will  not  long 
deceive  herself;  my  letters  will  to  this  end  be 
more  effectual  than  my  presence  can  be.  I  will 
not  disquiet  myself  concernine  her ;  a  pure  light, 
a  noble  feeling  dwells  in  the  depth  of  her  sool— 
it  wilt  shape  its  own  way.  When  I  return,  I 
will  find  her  eye  clear — she  will  find  again  her 
friend,  and  I  my  child !" 

As  these  thoaghts  passed  through  Edla's  souL. 
she  stood  at  the  window  and  saw  the  wind  travM 
among  the  eloads,  which  flew  rapidly  on  in  gray 
and  while  masses,  and  let  the  sian,  already 
paling  at  the  approach  of  day,  glance  forth. 
Edia  contemplatcHl  with  pleasure  the  hunyinj; 
clouds,  and  the  fixed  eternal  stars.  Sostandsthei 
spirit  of  man  in  the  anq«aiat  world.    Xbeclood*. 
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at  eirer  yanisk,  and  the  poie  lig^t  ibiBes  again 
4m  the  btaven  of  baroinity. 

Edla  loved  the  stats.  From  her  childhood 
•he  had  held  cooveise  with  them.  In  honis  of 
trosble,  ia  the  moments  of  prayer,  in  those  in 
which  her  soul  yearned  after  commnnion  with 
higher  spirits,  she  had  often  seen  the  cloods 
divide,  and  the  staa  beam  down  upon  her.  This 
view  had  always  wonderfully  strengthened  her. 
She  attached  no  distinct  ihoaghts  to  this  star- 
sreeting,.bat  she  felt  it  as  the  sympathy  of  a 
ttiend,  as  an  invigorating  glance  from  the  eye  of 
the  Almighty.  From  the  time  that  Edla  had 
helieved  that  she  should  find  no  friend  on  earth, 
«be  had  accnstomed  herself  to  look  for  one  in  the 
•tars,  and  had  never  felt  her  heart  deceived. 
Besidea  they  were  so  beantifnl,  so  elevating! 
Their  infinitude  caoses  the  Creator  to  appear 
«o  great— lh«  actions  and  passiooa  of  men,  so 


CHAPTER  XL 


warn  wooiira;  an  old  somo «o  a  «aw  tma. 
Profttsor  A»»»  te  EOa. 

"Ym  will  not  partake  my  fortones.  Edla  I 
yva  rtAise  my  hand,  and  desue  only  the  half  of 
nj  heart  I  The  other  half  yon  make  a  present 
«r to  some  wife — whom  I  shall  never  6ai.  Pos* 
«ess  yoorself  of  more  impressive  words  and 
more  effective  arguments  to  make  a  man  deny 
Idmself  a  happiness  which  he  regards  as  the 
highest  npon  earth.  Edla  I  yon  have  permitted 
/oar  &iend  to  apeak  the  luvamished  truth  to 
foa ;  yes,  EUta  t  I  have  learned  to  love  yoo  for 
He  sue  of  the  love  I  cherish  for  my  goddess, 
X|mth :  thretwh  my  love  of  tmth,  I  have  alien- 
ated iWMt  of  my  so-called  friends,  frightened 
away  all  my  acquaintances.  Yon  alone,  Edla, 
feared  not  my  rongh  sincerity ;  I  did  not  offend 
yon  by  it ;  yon  heard  and  ondetstood  me.  Yoo 
stand  alone  now  a*  my  best,  my  most  sincere 
friend,  the  onlv  one  to  whom  I  coald  withont 
fear  open  my  heart ;  and  I  acknowledge  it  as  a 
hapninew,  tnat  I  can  ventura  to  say  to  you 
boldly,  that  yon  have  not  in  yoor  answer  dealt 
traly  and  ht^iestly  bv  me.  You  answer  me  as 
an  ordinary  woman  dismisses  an  ordinary  inan. 
Foolish  reasons  1  petty  considerations  I  hew  can 
Edla  condescend  to  nse  them  I  'Yon  are  old  and 
nglyl'  yei7well,EdU,I«dmitthatyoaarean 
«M  maid.  Sow  old  1  Perhaps  forty.  Well, 
then,  yon  are  in  the  best  years  of  a  woman,  which 
«ne  may  assert  without  oeing  a  fool,  like  Balsac. 
Don't  talk  to  me,  I  beseech  yon,  of  your  damsels 
-of  sevenieeo,  They  are -lovely  flowers,  I  bear 
yon  say.  Very  well  I  but  I  know  not,  in  fact, 
vhat  I  shall  say  to  them  any  more  than  to  a 
prattT  flower— that  is,  at  most,  '  You  are  ez- 
-cessively  charming  I'  or  perhaps — '  Have  you 
'danced  much  this  winter  V  At  forty  a  woman 
4us  at  once  flowers  and  fruit  My  mire  made 
xny  father  bappy  in  her  forty-third  year,  and  ber 
4on  had  the  happiness  of  his  parent's  society  for 
4ve-and-twen9  years.  One  can  with  less  than 
4his  be  content 

" '  YoQ  are  plain ;'  yes,  yon  are  plain,  vmetm- 
wnfy  plaiB.  I  harmy  laiow  a  countenance 
-which  at  the  first  sight  is  so  repellant  '  Yoq 
auive  abo  something  stiff,  something  disagree- 
*Vie.'  Yes,  youhave  all  that,  I  concede  yon  that, 
£dla.  Sincerely  bek>ved  Edla  t  SUly,  childish, 
-anpUkaophical  woman!  onderstand  yon  not, 
«kat  oMcw  l«n  yoa  nittlt.  aU  iU«i  yM>pie> 


cisely  on  this  accoiuit  1  Pn^iacAy  bM8tias,y«a 
are  plain,  Edla,  do  I  love  yon  the  stronger. 
Were  yon  hancwoate;  had  you  only  the  most 
usual  attractioB  of  woman,  then  I  should  fear 
lest  a  less  exalted  Cseliog  mingled  itself  in  my 
love.  But  you  are  ■  plain,' '  disagreeable,'  an<L 
therefore,  do  I  love jrou,  Edla:  therefore  do  I 
love  yon  warmly.  There  is  a  beauty  which  is 
not  external,  which-gives  no  external  testimony 
of  ilselC  My  love  to  this  makes  me  believe  in 
imakortality!  And  because  yon  are  not  beait- 
tiful,  do  you  think  that  I  cannot  love  1  How 
womaiusb,  miserable,  sillv,  do  yon  make  iqe, 
when  you  believe  that  nothing  else  can  enchant 
me  than  what  things  and  beast*  possess  as  well 
as  human  beings  I 

*"Yon  are  tedioos;'  Ood  forgive  yon  the 
untruth,  Edla ;  as  certainly  as  aU  oar  gossiping, 
eitrpty  n<»s«nse  gabbling  women  will  do  it 
Beueve  me,  Edla,  there  is  more  life  in  your  silent 
presence  than  in  the  conversation  of  most  dko. 
But  once  more,  serioaslv— have  yoa  actoally 
intended  what  yon  said  f  Have  yoa  believed 
thatlconldadmititi  No,  Edla,  yoa  have  not  I 
You  are  not  so  weak,  not  so  childish!  Yoa  have 
deceived  yonradf  and  me.  I  suspect  other  rea* 
8MI8,  of  which  yoa  say  notbiofr  And  why  do 
yon  not  speak  them  sincerely  oat  .1  Yoo  do  not 
(ove  me.  Yon  do  not  participate  in  the  feelinn 
which  I  cherish  for,  yoa.  Good  I  or  rather  baa  I 
Bnt  yoa  knowayviewaofi  this  subject  Wpmen 
do  not  so  necessarily  need  the  love  of  the  hna- 
band  to  whom  they  nnite  themselves.  Esteem, 
confidence— these  are  leqpisite  to  them ;  and  .the 
obligations  of  honor;  the  qaiet  of  the  boose; 
the  activity  of  the  day,  together  with  aU  higher 
familiar  bfe,  chain  them  at^  last  with  sincere 
affection  to  the  friend  they  have  chosen.  This 
every  day's  experienoe  teaches  us..  O  Edla! 
why  shomd  yoa  not  in  a  sintilar  manner  ttecome 
active  and  happy  %  •  Should  yoa  contemn  the  bi 
of  a  wife  becanse  yon  know  more  of  the  world 
than  the  .majority  of  yonr  sex  1  Then  fling  yonr 
wisdom  into  the  seat  Listen,  Edla  I  Had  yoa 
a  decided,  productive  talent:  were  yon  bom  to 
be  an  artist,  or  an  author^— I  would  not  use  so 
many  words  to peraqade  yoo  tomarry.  Bat  yoa 
are  not  that  Yoo  have  an  ear  for  li&,.bat;  no 
toogne  to  ezpiess  it  Can  it  give  you  joy  only 
to  vegetate,  withont  being  nsefnl  to. a  fellow- 
creature,  without  living  for  the  happiness  aad 
good  of  another  1  Edla !  take  my  h^d ;  become 
my  wife ;  the  ftieitd  of  my  friends,  the  joy-d  iffuser 
of  my  house.  Make  happy  a  husband  who 
henceforth  will  live  only  for  youJ 

"  You  doubt  the  trotn  of  my  loye  1  Do  yoo 
expect  that  I  shall  sigh,  complain,  fall  at  yoar 
feet  1  That  I  sb  A  threaten  to  deSroy  myself, 
and  enact  one  of  those  drunken,  scenes  with 
which  the  modem  romances  inandate  the  frivo- 
lous world  7  That  I  cannot  do !  Edla,  and  you 
ce^ainly  do  not  desire  it.  Bat  helieve  that  I  love 
you.  Judge  of  ray  attachment  from  rational 
evidsflcea  Edla,  I  am  not  happy  without  your 
presence.  All  that  I  do,  think,  write— that 
reqaires  yoar  sight,  voar  approbation:  without 
Ibis  it  has  no  valoe'for  me!  Bat  I  disdain  to 
dilate  tipon  this,  to  vow,  and  protest— for  four- 
teen years  Edla  has  called  me  friend,  and  has 
not  doubted  my. word.  Why  should  she  doubtit 
in  the,  very  moment  in  which  I  open  my  heart 
to  the  core,  and  say,  'Hove  thee  1'  Is  this,  how- 
ever, only  an  empty  subteifnge,  behind  which 
other  reasons  conceal  themselves  1  Then  it  is 
pwbably,wJMn,ttaiialaied.iBto  ii»i»mi»v»si. 
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tnib, '  I  fearto  gtve'ihe*  my  land,  Inmm*  dioa 
•Maa  Atheiat,  iMcsase  thea  dost  not  ImUbv«  io 
«  Ood,  in  immortality  ;  thoQ  ait  &  lost  sool.' 
Can  joa-  believe  that,  Ediat  Can  yea  pio- 
aaonoe  that  in  me  to  lie  a  erime  wUck  does  not 
He  in  the  power  uf  oar  Willi  Itis  uoe^tliatinjr 
■ttderstandiox  does  not  acknowledge  the  doc- 
trine oat  of  wnich  yon  and  many  others  draw  so 
nnch  happiness  But  show  me  the  spot  which 
4iishonon  me  as  a  man;  and  then  yon  will 
kare  a  rteht  to  reproach  me  with  the  want  of 
Aith.  a!u  a  word,  has  a  smile  npo«  my  lips, 
«ver  derided  that  which  to  another  is  holy  1 
Then,  Bdla,  nun  away  irum  me  as  from  an 
■Bwonhy  one.  Have  I  ever,  siMo  I  have 
becomeaBaA,nioka»annntnith1  Tb«D,Eldia, 
believe  OM  no  longer;  then  mistivM,  alNo  my 
lovet  Yes,  I  wHl  aay  still  more.  I  have  often 
indolged  the  hope  or  the  possibility,  that  before 
Ike  evening  of  mr days  descends,  Imayyet  ree- 
«gniMa  k^ber  ugh^  may  vet  participate  in  a 
ikiih  so  bcantiltol,  and  so  loll  it  Ucwings.  I 
long,  I  yearn  aft«  it  I  too  am  <M,  Bdla  1  and 
aw  fiibeth  year,  though  it  has  vet  bronght  ne 
«Md  into  my  heart,  shows  me  by  tiie  snow  tailing 
OB  my  tMMles  that  the  winter  is  come.  Edla, 
■qr  dear  Mead  I  will  you  itot  bring  me  warmth 
im  the  cold  teasoni  not  kindle  that  Uckt  which 
akall  ekter  m  v  evening  1  If  a  haman  being  can 
do  this,  it  is  tnoo,  so  gentle,  and  so  sensible. 

••>  Another  w4iSs  I'  I  beseech  yoo,  Edla,  spare 
me  this  comfort,  this  hope,  this  other  wife,'Whe, 
It  I  vndersiand  yo«  pttmeriv— shall  be  a  good 
Be  yoa  mine,  Bdla  f  Let  me  k<>pe  it, 
me  better,  more  solid  grooada  for  a  '  No,' 
k  oppoaes  itself  to  my  happiness. 

"The  leasoos  which  I  advanced,  my  friend, 
weie  not  iidse.    I  have  spoken  the  tmth,  but 

Crhapt  I  shoold  have  eiqmssed  it  more  clearly, 
y  age,  dear  A.,  forbids  me  to  tUnk  of  a  change 
in  my  piet«iu  condition  otiiSe;  bat  I  oJm*  am 
ki  a  sitnatioa  pnmerly  to  nstimate  and  to  jodge 
«f  this  change.  My  plaianess  would  not  seem 
kasanloas  to  me,  conld  I  bat  sarmovnt  the  re- 
pngnapoB  to  exposing  it  to  the  gaze  of  men;  and 
It  is  not  simply  the  feeling  of  my  plainness—that 
'  I  eonid  bear^bat  that  haidness  and  repolsive- 
aess  of  my  dispeeitkm,  wUeh  makes  me  for 
otheWnnaccnmasodatingaad  nnaleasing.  Even 
eaily  in  my  childhood  I  felt  lUs.  The  eye  of 
my  mother  fell  on  me  with  a  cold  and  repelUiw 
gase.  FVtig^ve  me,  sleiB  shade !  hercaiftsr  I  triM 
to  advance  toward  thee  with  love,  and  thy  glance 
will,  rest  kindly  on  thy  daoghter.  Then  will  all 
involontaiy  hudness  dissolve,  and  my  r^d  dis- 
poeitfaomelt;  then  shall  I  also  become  amiable. 
Bat,  here,  on  eatth,  that  can  never  be;  berethere 
it,  aa  it  were,  a  strange  power  chained  to  me, 
which  works  distorbmgly,  torn  which  way  I 
will.  I  am  not  agreeable  to  etheis,  not  agreeable 
wdth  others,  dear  A.  I  feel  that,  and  it  coik 
•ttains  and  embarrasses  me  in  every  action,  in 
every  asniimeat— I  cannot  conqner  U. 

"  For  yoa,  dear  A  *  •  *,  1  feel  the  sineerest 
esteem,  the  most  genaine  friendship;  and  no- 
thiog  in  yoar  person  coald  prevent  me  giving  jwa 
ny  band,  if  I  were  actually  persuaded  thai  I 
■Mold  thereby  do  anything  good  and  proper. 
I  have  alteadv  written  10  yoa  explicitly  on  this 
bead,  and  will  not  now  wsaiy  yoa  with  my  rep- 
etitions.   A  bm  words,  however,  I  most  here 


"  I  hoBoar  the  vocatioa  of  woman,  as  wife, 
mother,  and  mistress  of  a  family,  with  ray  whole 
heart.  Whv  shoold  I  noti  I  know  nothing 
more  beaatlM.  Bat  I  ieel  nothing  in  me  which 
gives  svreiy  for  me,  that  I  mystu  shoald  foUU 
iL  Yoa  speak  of  the  oseleesaess  of  my  life.  I 
might  bid  yoa  kwk  at  Nina.  Till  lately  I  might 
also  have  said,  'Behold  the  h4ppy  eye  of  mr 
father  I'  Bnt  I  will  not  appeal  tu  things  which 
have  a  tmiveisal  claim  on  the  oatward  activity 
of  men.  I  might  say, '  Oh,  do  not  call  it  pride- 
look  into  my  heart  I'  There  incessantly  labooia 
the  desire  to  do  good,  not  imwoithy  of  the  great 
Master  whom  we  onght  to  follow.  I  sometimes 
tkkik  I  akall  be  able  to  discover  the  word  for 
that  which  works  so  deep!  v  and  honestlv  within 
me,  on  wUch  I  so  setionsiy  meditate ;  bat  per- 
haps I  deceive  myself— perhaps  this  moment 
will  never  come  for  me  on  earth.  Be  that,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  I  do  not  therefore  fear  that  I 
worit  in  vain.  They  are  the  bappt  on  earth, 
who  Uvc  for  the  good  of  others ;  bat  they  toe 
have  not  lived  in  vain,  who  have  laboarea  still 
and  meditatively  at  the  work  of  improvement  ki 
their  own  bosoms.  Must  every  viitoe,  every 
power  be  a  tiseless  oa»,  which  does  not  exercise 
itself  in  the  ftalfihaant  of  hnman  duties  1  The 
Ufo-loag  captive,  entoffforeverfiomthewoild, 
builds  a  temple  to  Ood  in  h|s  own  heart;  the 
anchorite,  who  places  himself  in  a  positfcm 
tkioagh  acqaiwd  knowledge  to  illuminate  the 
worid— believe  yon,  my  fHend,'th*t  these  Hve  in 
vain  f  that  they  will  not  also  one  day  ibid  a 
theatre  on  whidi  Ib^  may  laboor  benefleial^ 
if  not  in  this,  certainly  in  another  world  1  1 
know  this  is  not  your  belief,  but  it  is  mine  in  the 
deepest  regions  of  rav  heart.  As  regards  the 
usendaess  of  my  Ufe,  I  am  at  rest 

"  Yoo  call  upon  me  to  give  light  to  the  evening 
of  your  days.  Ah  I  there  you  toach  a  chord  to 
my  heart  which  vibrates  painfully  through  it 
Coold  I  do,  could  I  accomplish  what  you  hope  t 
I  fear  not.  My  £riend.  I  know  that  I  cannot  I 
Have  we  not  often  excnanged  our  thoughts  for 
this  purpose  %  Have  we  notdiscussed  these  im- 
portant (aatters  repeatedly  Y  And  what  firnit 
has  this  produced  %  I  have  contributed  no^ng 
to  yoa,  and  you— parden  me  I  I  must  say  it — yoa 
have  often  woimded  me  deeply.  Believe  me. 
my  good  fliend,  it  has  never  come  into  my  mind 
to  caH  yon  an  Atheist,  for  your  whole  life  testi- 
fles  of  the  Ood  in  whom  you  believe,  and  who 
lives  in  you — to  use  the  words  of  a  great  poet— 

'  THE  GK>D  WHOM  TOO  DERT  ATCHOCS  HniSELV  BT 
SETTINO  BIS  STAMP  ON  TOOa  40TI0NI.'      In  yOOr 

works  yoa  are  a  good  Christian;  while  yotir 
understanding,  or  the  spirit  of  contiadietioa 
which  dwells  in  yoor  heart,  reftises  the  acknowt 
edgmeot.  B«H  this  spirit  and  this  incessant 
doubt  disqaiet  my  soul  Ah  I  life  has  so  many 
darkening  clouds,  so  monv  bewildering  enigmas, 
that  we  cannot  carefbliy  enough  guard  our 
minds  against  every  gloom.  You  nave  east 
many  a  black  doubt  upon  my  days,  how  shoald 
t  ealighten  yoar  eveningi  You  require  a  wife 
of  a  diSbrent  mind,  with  a  higher  strength  of  sool 
than  I  possess. 

"  Do  you  not  know,  have  you  not  seen  the 
sweet  simple  wife  whose  whole  being  is  love; 
in  whose  heart  words  discover  themsel  ves  whiek 
desire  not  to  be  spoken,  and  which  yet  operate 
as  an  illamination  1  I  might  term  such  a  one  a 
femhiine  Apostle  John;  for  she  reposes  on  the 
bosom  of  her  lord,  and  is  admiitedf  to  his  most 
iuknais  eonfldeaee.   She  draws  iram  the  origi- 
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sal  foontain  of  love,  and  thence  is  it  that  Iter 
wisdom  is  so  deep,  her  glance  so  fuU  of  blessing, 
her  words  so  persuasive.  She  has  noafgamests 
for  ibe  immortaliiy  of  the  soul,  bat  heaven  stands 
open  to  her  eye,  and  she  has  an  immediate  beam 
of  God.  To  your  doubts,  to  roar  questionings, 
such  a  wife  would  reply :  '  Let  us  be  happy  I 
Let  us  love  one  another  I  Let  us  not  vez  our- 
selves with  these  matters  t  All  will  one  dav 
become  clear,  all  will  be  good.'  And  this  wora, 
so  poor,  so  trite,  that  every  common-place  person 
conceals  his  sluggishness  behind  it,  becomes  a 
revelation  on  the  lips  of  a  pious,  afiectionate 
leminine  disciple.  See,  A  *  *  *,  this  is  the  wife 
that  you  must  seek.  She  alone  can  warm  your 
heart,  enlighten  vour  evening;  on  her  bosom 
will  your  seal  find  rest.  Reasons  cannot  always 
be  answered  with  cotmter-reasonsj  evidences 
with  counter-evidences;  before  such  a  faith, 
such  a  conviction,  your  desire  of  contrast  will 
become  still,  and  yoa  will  yourself  be  made  ca- 
pable of  listening  Id  the  suggestions  of  your  own 
soul. 

"  Yon  speak  of  your  love  to  me.  Yes,  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  I  am  dear  to  you.  This  hope 
is  dear,  is  necessary  to  me;  but  love  I  love  to 
MB  t  No,  A  *  *  *,  inat  I  cannot  believe  I  I  have 
alluded  to  your  spirit  of  cootradiciion;  forgive 
me  if  I  revert  to  it,  and  regard  it  as  the  cause 
whence  your  liking  for  me  has  arisen.  You 
were  always  proud  and  defiant,  dear  A  *  •  *,  and 
love  to  combat  with  diiiiculties.  You  now  seek 
QM  so  zealously,  because  I  retire  before  you — the 
consenting  E<Ua  would  soon  be  no  longer  the 
wannly-beloved  Edla.  Talk  not  to  me  of  your 
love,  A  *  •  *,  I  do  not  believe  you;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  my  own  power  to  inspire  such  a  feeling. 
I  am  become  too  old  for  fairy  tales.  Let  me 
eootinae  your  friend  as  before ;  continue  yon 
wbatyou  were  to  me.    It  is  thus  best  for  us  both. 

"  fVithfolly,  and  for  ever  your  friend, 

"Emu." 

JPrefissm-  A***  to  Edla. 

"  Yon  were  right,  Edla,  when  yon  said  before- 
liand  that  you  shotild  only  repeat  what  you  had 
said.  Your  letter  contains  only  your  former  as- 
■ertions,  voor  empty  reasons,  or  rather  on-rei^ 
sons.  Tne  only  novelty  which  struck  me  was, 
'  The  spirit  of  contradictitm,'  which  is  quarteiea 
in  my  brain,  and  gives  itself  the  trouble  to  dic- 
tate to  me  my  words  and  actions.  The  natural 
eonseouence  of  which  is  that  I  re^ly  do  not  know 
what  1  say,  or  what  I  protest  I  thank  yoa  for 
this  information.  Bat  as  it  lies  sincerely  at  my 
heart  to  convince  you  of  the  contrary,  and  as  I 
find  in  your  letter  no  reasons  besides  what  you 
had  before  assigned,  allow  me,  best  Edla,  to  take 
no  notice  of  them,  and  by  no  means  to  give  up 
the  hope  one  day  to  call  you  my  wife.  Yon  may 
peet  most  kindly  from  me  the  St.  John  ladies. 
None  of  them  wiU  ever  be  my  wife!  Edla  or 
none  1  The  Spiarr  of  CoNTRAnicrioN." 

Edla  was  at  once  vexed  and  flattered  by  the 
obstinacy  of  her  friend,  but  only  the  faster,  there- 
fore, clung  she  to  the  thoughts  of  her  departure. 
She  knew,  indeed,  an  amiable  person  who  had 
long  loved  the  Professor  A  *  •  *.  She  regarded 
her  as  wholly  made  for  him,  and  cherished  the 
hope  that  be  would  one  day  be  convinced  of  her 
snitableness.  From  the  distant  bound  of  her 
journey  she  would  write  to  her  friend,  of  Char- 
lotte D.  She  ptepiiied  all  in  silence  for  her  exit, 
and  then  spoke  with  her  father  respecting  it. 
The  dwanged  afiaiis  of  her  cousin  S.  were  nuwte 


the  ostenaible  oecasioB  of  her  joamey.  Tb» 
President  beard  her  in  silence,  and  then  said 
with  a  faltering  voice,  "  that  she  was  probably 
in  the  right;  that  she  was  perfectly  free  to  aok 
according  to  her  own  pleasure,"  and  wilhdresr 
hastily,  leaving  her  alone  with  a  troubled  heart. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

niB  PIECE  or  WOBS. 

Tb*  r*d  Hum  Mmk^  thdr  tonfVM 
Up  to  luaTOi  hiffh. 

Walk's  Smif. 

Im  the  mean  time  Miss  Greta  had  her  trial 
with  Clara.  She  found  her  everv  day  more  in- 
teresting and  intolerable.  She  necame  to  her 
constantly  more  and  more  a  stone  of  stumbling 
and  of  offence.  One  day  it  occurred  to  her  !•■ 
prepare  a  joy  for  the  joyless  girL  She  went  out 
wiut  the  CSouutess  to  make  purchases,  and  th« 
whole  forenoon  they  went  from  one  shop  la 
another,  from  Medberg  to  Folker,  from  Folker 
to  Giroa.  The  Countess  returned  home  with 
numberiess  packages — with  stufis,  shawls,  and 
other  fpbionable  aiticlesi  Miss  Greta  baid  se- 
lected two  beautiful  necklaces  of  amethyst  and 
coral,  that  Clara  might  ehoose  one  of  them. 
Her  heart  rejoiced  beforehand  in  this  surprise; 
she  thought  only  at  this  moment  of  the  forlorn 
position  <^  the  poor  girl,  and  had  forgotten  all 
her  indifference  and  tedioDaoiess. 

The  Countess  busied  herself  for  three  sncce9> 
sive  hours  with  her  purchases.  This  was  imend- 
ed  for  Nina,  that  for  Miss  Greu,  this  for  Edla, 
and  the  chief  articles  for  herself^  Not  the  slick- 
est trifle  was  for  Clara,  that  she  might  duly  Std 
the  disfavor  in  which  she  stood. 

But  Clara  seemed  not  to  notice  this  punish- 
ment. Afler  she  had  honestly  pronounced  her 
opinion  of  the  fineness  and  color  of  the  purchasoL 
aciniainied  herself  exactly  with  the  price,  and 
ftalfilled  all  the^loties  of  sympathy,  ibe  seated 
herself  in  silence  and  indifference  by  the  fire,  and 
to  Miss  Greta's  wiath  went  on  with  her  sewing. 

Miss  Greta  was  but  just  come  in.  She  took 
•  chair,  placed  henelf  kindly  bv  Clara,  and 
showed  her  the  two  necklaces,  witn  the  qoestioii 
whether  ther  were  not  pretty  1 

A  glance  orom  Clara,  with  a  feeble  "  jea."  wa» 
all  the  answer  which  Miss  Greta  received. 

"  And  which  seems  to  you  the  prettiest  of  the 
two  1"  coDtinued  Miss  Greta,  without  allowing 
herself  to  be  amazed. 

'*  I  scartxly  know,"  replied  Clara,  with  a  voice 
which  made  one  feel  at  tne  same  time  the  trouble 
of  the  answer;  "I  understand  so  little  about 
thinn  of  that  sort" 

"Things  of  that  sort!"  repeated  Miss  Greta 
to  herself,  and  was  on  the  point  of  becoming 
angry;  but  the  desire  to  give  her  pleasure  tiv 
umpned,  and  she  inquired  farther :  "  Don't  yoo 
think  the  coral  one  the  handsomer;  or  would 
the  amethyst  probably  suit  better  a  darker  com- 
plexion 1" 

"  Probably,"  answered  Clara  in  the  most  ab- 
sent lone,  while  she  sewed  more  diligently  than 
ever  on  her  tulle  collar.  That  was  too  much  fbr ' 
Miss  Greu ;  at  such  a  piece  of  rudeness  all  her 
gall  was  stirred. 

"  That  is  a  very  pretty  piece  of  work,"  said 
she,  seizing  oo  Clara's  beloved  piece  of  sewing; 
"but  as  it  withholds  yon  from  what  i.i  much 
handsomer  and  of  much  more  importance— 
namely,  fhnn  mere  politeness  anda  few  minnisi^ 
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lime  lor  an  answer— I  wiU  k«ewitk  lid  jroa  of 
lliig  impedinMDL" 

And  before  the  surprised  Clara  could  divine 
ker  purpose,  the  beautiful  work  lay  on  the  fire. 
Her  fiist  movement  was  to  spiine  forward  and 
■naich  it  from  the  flame,  bnt  tbis  bad  closed  al- 
ready over  the  light  tulle,  and  devonredjt  in  a 
few  seconds.  Ciaro  stood  nieechless,  and  gazed 
ioto  the  destroying  flame :  Miss  Greta  regarded 
ber  attentively.  When  this  fine  work  was  com- 
pteiely  reduced  to  ashes,  two  great  tears  rolled 
over  Clara's  cheeks,  and  she  went  out  without 
saying  a  word,  without  casting  a  look  at  Bliss 
Greta. 

The  state  of  mind  in  which  Miss  Gieia  was, 
itisDoteasyMdescribe.  She  looked  after  Clara, 
she  looked  into  the  flame,  and  had  a  great  nioi 
to  send  the  two  necklaces  after  tbetnlle ;  bet  she 
lestrained  heneU^  and  pondeied'^on  something 
better. 

At  the  dinner-table  Clara  appeared  with  red 
and  downcast  e3res,  but  ber  countenance  bore  at 
ibe  same  time  an  ezprsiision  of  patience  which 
^rent  to  Miss  Greta's  heart.  As  Clara  once 
laised  ber  eyes,  and  tbeir  glances  met.  Miss 
'Greta  was  inmnntaiily  compelled  to  oast  hers 
down. 

After  dinner  Clara  was  in  a  room  near  the  sa- 
loon, and  was  ezamining  some  newly  arrived 
engravings,  when  she  suddenly  felt  a  hand  laid 
U^tly  on  ber  shoulder,  and  another  held  the  two 
cvenual  necklaces  friendlily  before bereyes.  It 
vas  Miss  Greta,  who  said  seriously  aiu  cordi- 
»Uy— 

"  Pardon  me,  Clara  I  Forgive  my  hastiness. 
Bestow  now  once  more  a  look  on  these  two  neck- 
laces, and  try  whether  'such  things'  cannot 
please  you.  I  bad  intended  to  beg  yoor  accept- 
ance M  one  of  them ;  now  I  b^eecn  you  earnest- 
ly, as  a  token  of  your  pardon,  to  accept  both,  and 
to  regard  them  as  a  little  trifling  substitute  for 
the  burned  tulle,  whose  fate  I  earnestly  wish 
aaigbt  withhold  yon  from  the  beginning  of  any 
ftesh  piece.  My  good  Clara,  accept  these. 
Give  me  your  forgiveness  t" 

Clara  blushed  deeply ;  she  glanced  at  Miss 
Greta  with  a  look  as  beautifbl  as  that  with 
which  she  once  already  had  straek  her  heart, 
and  she  desired  now,  witboat  farther  hesitation, 
to  pat  the  ornament  <»  Clara's  neck.  Bnt  Clara 
keld  baek  her  head,  and  exclaimed,  "  No,  no ! 
That  is  too  much — too  much — I  cannot  1" 

"Things  of  that  sort,"  said  Miss  Greta. 
-"Good  I  Bat,  dear  Clara,  if  yon  will  not  do 
It  from  compalsion,  do  it  then  out  of  pity,  that 
yonder  flame  may  no  longer  scorch  my  con- 
science." 

■■  That  shall  it  not,"  said  Clara.  "  All  is  for- 
gotten ;  I  recollect  only  yonr  goodness." 

"  Take  them  then  r  cried  Miss  Greta,  in  sw- 
^ku  tmperaUmu, 

Clara  contemplated  the  ornament  After  a 
-lAort  silence,  she  said — 

**  Do  jroa  permit  me,  lady,  to  do  what  I  will 
•with  it  r 

"Assuredly,  yes;  bm  I  will  now  see  it  first  on 
joar  neck." 

"  Bat  then— then  I  acqaira  the  right  to  dispose 
of  it  as  I  please  1" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure !  yes  I  that  follows  of  course. 
Take  it  only  out  of  my  hand." 

Ciara  took  one  of  the  necklaces;  more  could 
tSb»  Greta,  neither  by  one  means  nor  another, 
obtain  from  ber.  Ana  as  she  took  this  out  of 
llifi  Greta's  band,  she  at  the  same  time  seized 


Ibe  hand,  and  kissed  it  with  so  deep  an  emotion, 
that  the  friendly  giver,  herself  deeply  moved, 
embraced  her  tenderly,  thinking  the  while  to  ber. 
self—"  He  most  really,  however,  be  a  very 
strange  man,  this  secret  lover,  who  absorte  sc 
many  tulle  collars  and  caps,  and  now  will  swal- 
low my  costly  necklace  too.  I  would  lain  se^ 
him,  the  fellow  t" 

Miss  Greta  had  seen  much  of  the  world.  It 
had  often  delighted  ber  to  trace  out  the  little  Mo- 
mns  who  sits  In  the  background  of  the  soirl,  and 
plays  bis  game  with  a  man's  better  self;  allows 
bim  to  utter  untmths,  imprecations,  follies,  or 
boastings,  all  for  the  indulgence  of  a  little  pride, 
a  little  vanity,  or  yet  less  noble  quality.  Miss 
Greta  bad  ao  often  seen  the  jognelbat  she  had 
nearly  accustomed  bcrself  to  eonsider  bim  as  an 
indweller  of  human  nature,  and. in  general  she 
had  more  faith  in  petty  than  in  higher  matters. 
Bnt  spite  of  the  secr^  aflU r  in  wUch  Clam  bad 
become  implicaied,  and  which  testified  against 
her,  Miss  Greta  could  not  prevail  upon  herself 
to  believe  that  anything  dishonorable  lurked  bo- 
bind  it  It  seemed  to  ber  utterly  impMsible  that 
the  said  rogue  couU  play  his  game  with  Clara's 
soul ;  she  was  in  her  heart  persuaded  that  the 
ralle-swallowing  lover  would  at  last  turn  oat  to 
be  a  right  honorable  honest  fellow. 

The  next  day  a  far  more  tragical 'eventoecnr. 
red,  and  it  suggests  itself  to  us  to  pat  the  reader 
in  possession  of  it 


CHAPTER  XHL 

TBI  PAINTIHa  IN  OIL. 

Ibk*  th*  wnk  rifht  (ood,  mr  no. 

Drink,  ud  aim  tSj  V«g»  win  dw-— BlLUU*. 

FiLiua  had  received  several  genial  bat  twilight 
inspirations  on  the  subject  of  fresco-painting,  of 
whose  origin  and  shape  in  his  little  brain  we  can 
render  no  account,  bat  can  only  communicate 
their  results.  In  the  first  placeit  excited  in  Clara 
the  greatest  asionisbmcni,  as  she  in  the  act  of 
compomiding  a  lobster  salad  found  the  newly- 
filled  oil-flasks  neariy  emptied  to  the  last  drop^ 
while  the  walls  and  steps  of  the  basement  stoiy, 
bad  they  bad  the  power  of  reasoning  and  com- 
munication, would  have  expressed  their  aston- 
ishment at  finding  themselves  one  evening  covf  r- 
ed  with  fat  landscapes  of  red  ochre  and  Provence 
oil.  But  the  greatest  and  worst  fate  was  reserved 
for  Miss  Greta,  who  descended  the  steps  witif 
nnsuspicions  freedom,  set  her  foot  on  a  high- way 
of  Filius's  work,  slipped,  and  plnn^  ber  whole 
length  into  the  unlacky  landscape.  As  she  re< 
covered  her  senses,  and  attem|»ed  to  rise,  she 
found  herself  deprived  of  the  use  of  both  ber 
arms.  She  cast  next  a  glance  at  ber  silk  dress, 
at  ber  costly  shawl,  and  fantastic  pictnres  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  of  the  confusion  at  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  swept  through  her  brain,  while  she  found 
it  difficult  to  suppress  a  loud  cry  of  agony.  The 
servants  found  ner  still  and  death-pale;  ber 
tongue  was  not  able  to  explain  the  occurrence, 
and  her  Roman  stoicism  disdained  to  complain. 
Thus  was  she  carried  carefnily  up  the  slippery 
steps.  I  pass  over  the  alarm  of  the  family,  the 
consternation  of  the  Baron,  and  the  severe  cast!- 
gation  which  Filias  for  the  first  time  received 
from  his  foster-father,  and  which  one  would  have 
thought  enough  to  have  taken  from  him  for  ever 
allpassion  for  fresco-paintifig. 

The  doctors  were  assembled  fbr  a  painful 
operation  on  Mis*  Greta.    Her  right  arm  was 
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foond  to  be  btolren  above  the  elbow,  tbe  left  was 
dbloeaied,  and  most  be  wrenchea  beck  with 
haMe  and  violence.  A  Spanan  dame  could  not 
have  displayed  moreqoiet  fortitDde  than  Miss 
Orela.  As  Clara  hastened  in  with  a  coante- 
aanee  of  deadly  paleness,  and  the  most  expres- 
stve  si^ns orhorror  and  aazipty,  Miss  Greta  even 
lbr;;ot  herself,  and  felt  a  kind  of  raptaie  at  this 
unhoped  outbarst  of  feeling.  She  reganled 
Clara,  scarcely  believing  her  own  eyes,  and 
said,  "  Smell  some  eao  de  Cologne,  Clara,  and 
give  me  a  little  too;  we  seem  hoth  to  have  need 
of  it."  She  then  tamed  at  once  to  the  doctors, 
and  said,  "  I  am  leady,  gentlemen." 

Edia  and  Clara  were  the  onhr  ladies  present 
at  the  operation ;  Miss  Greta  endmvd  it  with  the 
greatest  firmness,  and  it  was  not  Hll  all  was  over 
diat  she  fell  into  a  violent  agitation  of  the  nerves. 
Edla  daring  the  whole  proceeding  had  preserved 
ber  acenstoroed  presence  of  mind,  and  afforded 
the  mmt  active  assisKtnce.  Clara  was  too  vio- 
lentlv  agiated  to  be  able  to  do  anything,  and 
only  aighed  soAly  with  folded  hands,  "  My  God ! 
my  odd  I"  When  all  was  over  she  embraced 
the  sofierer  with  streaming  tears  and  whispered, 
"  Does  it  not  give  yon  excessive  pain  1  Is  it  not 
dteadftilly  agonizing  1" 

Clara's  tear«  operatM  more  beneficially  and 
■ooDfingly  to  tbe  nerves  of  Miss  Oreia  than  all 
the' drops  and  perfumed  waters  wtth  which  they 
sprinkled  her.  She  was  surprised  and  touched 
at  this  testimony  of  sincere  attachment.  She 
eonld  not  at  this  moment  speak,  but  she  gazed 
U  Clara  with  a  lobk  flill  of  cordiality  and  nodded 
lovingly  at  ber.  • 

As  Miss  Greta  could  not  be  Conveyed  to  ber 
own  house,  Clara's  ebamber  was  converted  into 
a  sick'rtxnn,  and  she  became  at  tbe  same  time 
Miss  Greta's  affectionate  and  devoted  nunie. 
Now  fliat  learned  these  two  sotils  to  know  each 
ollwr^nd  the  silent  room  of  snfffering  opened  up 
to  them  a  lilb  of  the  most  beautiful  reciprocal 
aitachraent  and  joy. 

Everyman  is  surrounded  try  a  spiritual  atmo- 
sphere, which  shows  better  than  anything  what 
spirit  he  is  the  child  of.  In  accordance  with  this 
he  works  enKveningly  or  oppressively;  benefi- 
cially or  disqqietingly  ;  yes,  even  into  manimate 
things  b«  breathes  somewhat  of  his  own  atmo- 
sphere, and  thev  become  heantifnl  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  spirit  which  they  serve. 
In  worldly  lifetherearesomsny  storms,  so  many 
diaughts — all  doors  and  windows  stand  open — 
that  their  ethereal  atmospheres  are  difficult  of 
perception ;  yes,  the  world,  or  its  planets— men 
— ^whirl  so  hastily  round  their  sun — pleasure — 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  know  and  under- 
stand themselves.  People  are  scarcely  aware 
of  each  other;  they  huny  past  one  another,  and 
greet  each  oth*r  as,  Venus !  Mercury  I  Comeft  I 
Nehnlnsl  Qhelrnnmberis Legion) Vesta!  Pal- 
las !  etc.  But  that  is  all.  At  certain  point"!  of 
life,  for  instance  in  the  family  circle,  In  the  cham- 
ber, in  the  sick-room,  we  recognize  again  the 
soul.  Here  has  she  her  free  atmosphere,  and  can 
demonstrate  her  most  peculiar  character. 

If  Miss  Greta  had  read  these  reflections,  she 
would  unquestionably  have  poured  forth  a  whole 
tnmp  of  jocose  remarks  on  the  human  planets 
and  their  atmospheres,  and  have  injured  the 
seriousness  of  mv  thon^hts ;  at  the  same  time  it 
iscertain  that  she  pxpprienreH  theirtruth.  With 
womler  she  felt  the  heneficent  influence  of  Clara's 
presence,  and  quiet  activitv.  All  her  move- 
ments and  assistanee  were  so  ftill  of  repose,  so 


still  and  gentle,  and  yet  so  sMTftal  and  certaC^ 
that  they  fell  like  a  balm  on  Miss  Greta's  nerves. 
As  she  disposed  ber  pillow  it  was  sure  to  be  the 
most  comibrtaUe ;  wnen  «be  opened  tbe  ounains 
a  little,  she  let  in  exactly  the  most  agreeaUe 
portion  of  light ;  where  sh6  set  down  things,  there 
stood  they  certainly  in  tbe  best  position.  And 
then — this  look  of  since  rest  sympathy,  thisscaree- 
ly  obvious,  and  yet  never-ceasing  attention  to  tha 
invalid  I  The  very  person  whom  Miss  Greta 
bad  found  so  heavy,  so  unapproachable,  so  im- 
practicable altogether,  now  shunned  no  annoy- 
ance, no  exertion,  in  order  to  ameliorate  a  suflfe'r- 
ing  new  to  ber.  She  became  speedily  the  most 
skilful  surgeon  for  the  sick ;  she  was  not  oiilj 
the  most  excellent  nurse,  but  also  the  mostbeae- 
ficial  company.  In  the  night,  when  Miss  Greta 
could  not  sleep,  Clara  displayed  a  talent  wbfeh 
so  many  imagine  iheraselves  to  possess,  btit 
which  actually  so  few  do  possess,  and  on  whreli 
Miss  Gteta  set  the  greatest  value — that  of  read- 
ing well  aloud.  Her  pore  pronunciation  and 
pleasant  voice  delighted  her  listener  so  much  the 
more,  as  she  read  wilh  a  siknple  and  aensibte 
expres.sion.  Miss.  Greta,  whose  mind  was  now 
only  occupied  wilh  Clara,  soon  discovered  in  her 
a  ruling  desire  and  innate  propensity  to  rendisr 
assistanee  and  to  diminish  anytningin  thesbafo 
of  snfliring  and  care ;  and  though  she  soon  dis- 
covered also  that  Clara's  attachment  to  her 
isprang  raihepftom  her  general  love  of  herfellow- 
creatnres  than  from  any  personal  prepossession. 
Miss  Greta  only  felt  herself  therefore  the  moro 
obliged  to  honor  ber,  and  desired  all  the  mOro 
ardently  to  be  beloved  by  ber.  "While  she  read 
with  so  keen  an  eye  Clan's  soul,  there  awokeln 
ber  own  new  and  unknown  feelings;  and  for 
Clara  also  there  opened  a  new  heaven ;  life  ac- 
quired for  her  a  charm  that  it  had  not  possessed 
before.  Clara's  inward  purity  mirrored  itself  la 
her  outward  manner.  Miss  Greta  had  hitherto 
regarded  her  as  too  pedantic  in  the  extreme  care 
which  she  expended  on  her  dress,  and  on  her 
whole  exterior  appearance.  In  her  sick-cham- 
ber she  nuw  experienced  only  the  pleasantness 
of  it.  "The  most  precious  perfumes  coald  not 
operate  more  agreeably  on  the  senses  than  that 
fresh  breath  of  pure  neatness  which  constantly 
enveloped  Clara,  and  which  was  in  fact  hercesttis 
of  Venus.  They  who  are  so  happy  as  to  have 
a  Clara  about  them,  know  well  the  power  and 
charm  of  this  highest  feminine  beauty. 

Clara  again,  on  her  part,  admired  and  honor- 
ed most  sincerely  the  heroic  patience  of  Miss 
Greta :  her  strength  of  soul,  her  perpetual  good 
humor, and  her  friendliness  never  varying  even 
in  the  sharpest  pains.  Now  first  did  she  listen 
to  herwords  and  assertions.  The  rich  treasures 
of  knowledge  of  men  ftnd  the  wbrtd,  the  genuine 
humor  with  which  she  spoke  and  ohfserved,  open- 
ed to  Clara  a  new  world.  She  became  acquaint^ 
with  a  side  of  life  which  till  now  had  been  hid- 
den  to  her;  she  heard  satire  which  wits  destitnlft 
of  bitterness ; 'she  followed  a  keen  gaze  into  the 
follies  of  the  world,  but  which,  however,  always 
rested  on  its  object  with  kindrtess  and  sagacity; 
these  opened  to  her  a  life  fnll  of  enjoyment,  ac- 
complishment, and  Instruction,  to  which  hitherto 
she  had  never  lent  heart  nor  ear;  and  Clara's 
capability  of  understanding,  of  listening,  and 
answering,  and  even  of  jokine,  equally  surprised 
and  amazed  Miss  Greta.  At  the  same  time  It 
often  appeared  as  if  Clara  feared  these  new  im- 
pressions; as  if  she  would  withdraw  herself  frOni 
the  involimtary  ghtdoeas  which  thus  affected  her. 
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TkenahebMaaecMldMiIjrsileiit;  tbenihewas 
tbuanti  to  sew  more  dUu;''»ly  t^*"  'v*  sod 
deep  into  Ike  night.  Mtss  Oreta  ftequently 
vucbed  her,  when  the  tbooght  herself  iioob- 
•erred,  and  law  how  she  saddenly  folded  her 
hands  and  gazed  op  toward  heaveo,  as  if  she 
-would  lay  her  whole  loul  in  (he  bocom  of  God. 
Miss  Greta  heraelf  experienced  in  saeh  moments 
a  feeling  which  she  ooold  not  explain.  Some- 
times tiwre  came  across  her  the  supposilioa  that 
Clara  was  Catholic,  and  had  taken  the  vow  of 
ehastiiv  and  labor.  Then  again  reonrred  to  her 
the  walks  and  the  vanished  mile  work,  and  led 
off  her  timngtitK  Jn  a  quite  different  direction. 
Thus  she  tormented  herself  with  a  thousand 
enigmas  and  speculations.  But  while  Clara 
sews  and  Bliss  Greta  poAdatt,  we  will  withdraw 
the  veil  from  this  silent  world  of  prayer  and 
patience.  We  wiU  seek  Otaraduring  her  child- 
hood and  youth  in  her  father's  house,  and  cast  a 
glance  on  such  scenes,  aa  they  oAen— only  much 
too  often— present  themselves  on  the  Theatre  of 
Every-day  jLUe. 


CHAJPTERilV. 


B'pia«d 

Ur.  CitmuuMB. 

CiutBx's  father^as  a  learned  man,  bat  h  dry 
one— a  perfect  encyclopedist,  whose  heart  dries 
itself  up  into  aa  sarioi.*.  Her  mother  was  a 
lovely  woman,  ibll  of  heart  and  spirit,  of  gentle 
birth,  endowed  with  a  prood  mind,  and  more 
than  t  at,  with  a  blind  eoihnslum.  There  are 
prosaic  onbendabUitiea,  as  well  as  diere  are 
poetic  impossibilities ;  bfini; tbMe together,  maiw 
ly  them  ia  tact,  and  ]^n  bav«  pimared  the  most 
wretched  booaehohl  on  earth.  The  deep  and 
the  beautiful  may  unite  themselves,  since  these 
have  a  necessary  a  comeetion  as  toot  and 
flower ;  it  is  the  most  glorious  onion  that  is 
ibund  in  life.  But  petrified  forms  and  unbridled 
animal  spirits  agree  like  Are  and  water.  Such 
wa&  the  connection  between  Clara's  father  and 
mother.  He  loved  her  first,  because  she  was 
beauttfal  and  admired  bis  acquirements.  She 
married  him  out  of  blind  enthasiasm  for  know- 
ledge and  science,  and  because  he  paid  her  ho- 
mage. She  hoped  every  day  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  heaven ;  he  hoped  every  day  to  have  a 
betterdinner.  Both  deceived  themselves.  Prom 
that  time  he  despised  her  deficiency  In  know- 
ledge; she  his  pedantic  forms. 

"  You  duo't  nnderi'tand  that  I  yon  have  no 
eoaception  of  it !"  were  the  words  she  came 
daily  to  hear.  **  Yon  are  tasteless  I  yon  are  in- 
tolerable I"  was  the  answer  that  was  never  with- 
held. She  opposed  the  enetrgy  of  her  will  to  bis. 
reasoning  despotism.  Neither  would  concede ; 
neither  would  offer  the  hand  to  the  other ;  and 
thus  their  days  tieeame  the  prey  of  coDtenlfons, 
Aeir  bouse  a  home  of  ininstice  and  bitterness. 
He  hamiliated  her  with  the  double  power  ofhu 
•fficial  dignity  and  his  learning ;  sne,  who  had 
heeo  brot^hi  op  Benteelly,  and  whu  tbions^out 
her  cfaiMbood  and  yooih  had  been  only  fhittered 
am  caressed,  defended  herself  again!<i  him  with 
t]ie  ptwer  of  the  trodden  snake.  He  oppressed 
her;  she  pierced  him  with  a  poisoned  stinsi.  As 
happy  married  people  ooly  think  how  they  can 
make  each  other  happy,  they  now  studied  onlv 
how  they  might  caniie  each  other  anger  and 
HKinificaiion.    He  was  awkward  and  inexpe- 


rienced in  all  afiiirs  of  coaunoa  1  ft ;  she  diaor 
derly  and  negligent  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
house.  Five  littie  children  demanded  support, 
and  cried  for  bread.  Poverty  soon  prei>ent«d 
itself;  and  cold,  hooger  and  want,  were  the  drv 
sticks  with  which  Discord  daily  heated  her  hell. 
How  it  bamed  I  how  it  darted  Ibnh  its  flames  t 
In  a  diort  time,  it  might  be  said  of  this  honso 
as  it  is  said  in  the  legend  of  Hell's  dwelling,. 
"  Miserr  was  its  parlor,  hanger  its  knife,  starva- 
tion its  key,  procrastination  its  maid,  ireacherr 
its  threshold,  decay  its  roo^  consumption  its  bed, 
and  pale  agony  its  clothing." 

Is  there  a  married  pair  who  have  beheld 
themselves  in  a  minor :  Oh,  the  I«td  God  hav» 
mercy  on  them  I 

In  this  house  Clara  grew  np^  and  a  sister  par- 
took  this  fate.  The  brothers  were  made  over  to 
relations  for  titpport ;  the  danghiers  alone  roust 
bear  the  cross  or  the  house.  For  Clara's  sister 
*wia  found  what  was  called  a  good  match;  and 
she  married  with  the  -hope  of  liberating  herself 
and  her  sister.  She  hoped  to  find  in  her  hus- 
band a  friepd,  and  found  a  tyrant ;  bat  she  hot* 
it  with  patience,  and  bowed  herself  deeper  and 
deeper  till  she  found  rest  in  the  grave. 

Clara  was  left  alone.  Alone  in  this  house  of  . 
hatred  and  complaining;  alone  ailer  the  sac- 
rificed sister;  alone — bnt  not  People  assert, 
often  that  where  discontent  prevails  in  a  hoosa 
the  husband  is  the  least  imnappv;  he  can  go 
forth,  he  can  comfort  himself,  he  has  the  world, 
M  it  is  asseried.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  wife  has  or  may  have  the  better 
lot;  Iknowtbatsfaehashardbythegalesoftha 
domestic  hell  a  certain  place  of  lefiige — heaven  t 
Thither  'Clara  betook  herself  for  escape ;  and 
amid  the  domestic  storms,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
bitterness,  beneath  constant  labors  of  body  and 
soul,  tbera  she  found  peace.  Bnt  if  the  people 
did  but  know  how  she  ptajred  I  Prayer  is  tb« 
key  of  the  gate  of  heaven.  It  does  not  open  it 
easily.  It  requires  strength,  indefatigable  knock- 
ing, a  firm,  determined  will ;  but  is  the  door  btit- 
once  open — behold  I  then  there  is  no  further 
.separation  between  thee  and  the  Almighty ;  and 
the  angels  of  the  Lord  ascend  and  descend  t»- 
bring  thee  consolation  and  help.  Thou  who  suf- 
ferest  perhaps  like  Clara,  yeainest  for  repose  like 
her,  O  listen  I  Sip  not  lightly  at  the  cup  of  sal- 
vation I  Drink  deep  draughts  from  the  well  of 
redemption  t  Fill  thyself  with  prayer,  with  faith 
and  humility,  and  thou  wilt  have  peace  I 

Clara  had  as  soft  a  heart,  as  warm  feelings^ 
as  vivid  a  lunging  after  happiness  and  joy,  aa 
any  other  feminine  soul :  but  she  conquered  all,, 
she  quieted  all  lhe.se  within  her,  through  prayer 
and  labor.  Her  cheeks  grew  pale ;  her  youth, 
her  f[v>sh  spirit  of  life,  vanished ;  but  ber  soul  be- 
came a  sanctuary,  and  ber  eyes,  with  a  mil)l 
and  heavenly  expression,declared  its  beauty  and 
repose.  As  oil  allays  the  excited  waves,  so 
operated  by  degrees  Clara's  pious  and  acquies- 
cent mood  on  the  minds  of  her  onhappv  parentSL. 
Aftershehad  reconciled  and  conxolea  them,  ihe^ 
both  died ;  hut  on  her  deaih-hed  her  mother  dis- 
covered 10  her  a  secret,  and  demanded  from  her 
an  oath,  which  darkened  the  whole  of  C^ra'» 
existence. 

After  the  death  of  her  parents  she  was  talc^a 
by  the  Countess  Niitalie,  and  transplanted  to  a 
new  world  of  being  and  enjoyment.  But  her 
soul  had  acq'iire'l  ii»  fixed  beni,  and  certain  cir- 
cumstances of  life  had  jilreaMv  made  too  great 
an  impression  on  her  mind.    Her  whole  lite  waa 
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a  sigh  of  eompassioD  oyer  the  snfierings  of  earth ; 
die  wuuid  willingly  have  laid  her  wbole  life  il- 
aelf  as  a  balm  oo  the  wotMds  of  the  world.  The 
Sariour  she  loved  above  all  things.  He  was  her 
life,  her  whole  happiness.  He  bad  said,  "  Come 
to  me  ye  wbo  are  weaiy  and  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  yuu  rest;"  and  she  went  to  him,  and 
her  suul  found  rest.  She  followed  him  thence- 
forth, and  did  His  will. 

In  ouiwaid  and  agitatei'.  life,  in  all  nndertak- 
ings,  speculations  and  projects— enough,  in  all 
which  we  commonly  call  lile — Clara  saw  only 
burdens  and  unnecessary  labors.  But  nothing 
did  she  dread  so  much  as  marriage.  In  tbib 
she  had  only  become  accquainted  with  the  ez- 
tremest  misery,  the  greatest  anguish  on  earth. 
It  appeared  to  ner  a  condition  of  caie  and  trouble, 
the  volonlary  choice  of  which  she  could  not 
comprehend.  To  be  a  bumble  instrument  of 
consolation  for  the  woes  of  earth,  without  aug- 
menting tbem  throiwli  the  afflictions  of  marriage, 
Clara  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  and  desira- 
ble object  of  existence.  And  in  fact  when  we 
lellect  on  all  the  disquiet  and  strife  and  misery 
of  this  world:  when  we  see  how  men  throng  and 
drive:  how  tney  make  themselves  slaves;  how 
they  fill  themselves  with  anxieties,  and  set  all 
•t  hazard — then  need  we  not  wonder  if  the  heart 
contracta  itself;  if  people  find  the  greatest  plea- 
snre  in  making  themselves  as  little  as  possible, 
in  order  that  they  may  glide  throngh  life  imob- 
^rved,  and  yet  acconling  to  their  ability,  be  able 
to  help  the  stmgxling,  the  ezhaasted  and  the 
hangry.  How  infinitely  vain  and  foolish  to  these 
tpiiet  souls,  under  the  mflnence  of  such  feelings 
and  views,  must  not  tbe  career  of  the  great  world 
appear  I  Only  the  heavenly  benignity  of  their 
minds  can  prevent  them  at  once  heartily  despis- 
ing this  course  of  liie,  as  well  as  those  who  give 
themselves  up  to  it 

Clara  did  not  yet  know  that  the  diflTerent  spheres 
of  lile  are  ordained  throngh  interchange  to  beau- 
tify and  ennoble  each  other.  The  cheerful  play 
of  social  life  was  an  enigma  to  brr;  the  temple 
of  art  was  closed  to  her;  and  the  glory  of  nature 
she  bad  never  seen.  At  the  age  of  seven-and- 
twentv  Clara  had  only  made  acquaintance  with 
trouble  and  with  heaven.  Solitaiy  in  her  father's 
house  stood  she  now  in  this  new  world,  isolated 
in  tbe  peculiar  world  ot  her  own  heart.  She  felt 
that  she  possessed  non?  of  the  gifts,  none  ot  the 
advantages  which  men  so  highly  value ;  she  was 
conscious  of  being  anderstmxl  by  no  one,  and 
therefore  was  she  silent;  therefore  she  cast  round 
her  the  deepest  reserve  like  a  shell.  If  a  feeling 
of  bitterness  came  sometimes  into  her  heart,  it 
was  when  she  saw  what  large  sums  were  expen- 
ded in  delicacies  at  d  fashionable  trifles.  She 
thought  then  of  the  sick  and  the  hungry;  she 
knew  from  exnerien  je  what  bimger  was. 

She  bad  probably  teard  of  the  doctrines  of  po- 
litical economy,  and  tbeencoaragemeDtoftMde; 
of  the  benefits  of  indt'Miy,  and  of  the  mischievous 
effects  of  almsgiviuT;  but  she  was  persuaded 
that  a  |TQdent  benevolence  does  only  good,  and 
that  a  judicious  asshtance  never  can  do  barm ; 
and  she  felt  only  too  v  ividly  that  there  are,  in  fact, 
always  people  who  *re  snfiering  through  neces- 
sity and  sickness,  o>  who  win  tneir  dally  bread 
by  the  "  sweat  of  th^ir  brow."  To  these  unfor- 
tnnate  ones  belongei*  Clara's  thoaghts,  her  heart, 
and  her  plans  for  tue  iiitnre.  Yet  for  a  while 
most  she  sabmit  hein-slf  to  present  circumstances, 
to  tUs  life  of  dependence,  which  appeared  to  her 
tha  haidett  aenrioe.    Still  must  Uie,  in  order  to 


fulfil  asacred  oath,  prepare  that  adorameat  whiea 
seemed  to  her  so  onoecessary — she  must  gain 
money  in  order  to  expiate  toe  sins  and  ois- 
cbarge  the  debts  of  others.  Then  iponid  she 
go  into  an  hospital  to  live  to  her  love— -a  love  as 
warm,  as  true,  as  ever  lived  in  tbe  human  boxom 
for  knowledge,  freedom,  or  honor.  Here  should 
her  life  glide  nnobserved  away,  amid  laboun 
that  occasioned  no  scrapie;  but  these  labours 
should  ameliorate  the  suffering  of  others.  Sb* 
would  not  live  a  single  day  in  vain. 

Travel  to  Rome,  fiery  artist  I  Build  thy  houses 
brave  citizen  I  Win  thee  a  pillar  of  glory,  O 
hero  I — yet  the  mere  Clan  acnieves  more  tbas 
thou  I— i>ax  ttUicuml 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Oa  tUBBIAOB. 

Blaes  bow  kamrast  Iboa,  O  wift,  wfaadMr  thoo  thatt 
nuke  tliy  binbuid  bapnr  t  or  how  knowen  thou,  O  hat- 
wDMher  thou  nut  make  tlijr  wMb  hapnr  l—ttvu 


Miss  Oaari  was  now  so  far  recovered  that 
she  was  able  to  receive  company,  and  to  take 
part  in  tbe  conversation.  All  her  lady  friends 
and  acquaintances  hastened  to  pay  her  a  visit. 
One  di7  eame  two  young  ladies,  sisters,  and 
both  betrothed.  Eva  and  Aurora  were  two 
pleasant,  lively  creatures,  gladdening  to  the  - 
eye,  delightful  to  tbe  ear,  freeb  as  roses,  weU 
dressed,  well  fed,  active  as  wagtails,  genuine  as 
gold  —  in  a  word,  they  were  charming,  most 
foveable  girls,  and,  moreover,  full  of  life,  full  of 
views  and  purposes — I  say  nothing  of  penetra- 
tion. Tbey  would  improve  tbe  world,  the  good 
girls,  the  world  which  they  fancied  did  not 
stand  on  a  firm  foot ;  they  would  ennoble  man- 
kind, and  begin  with  their  sinltal,  betrothed  lov- 
ers; thej  would  make  society,  education,  the 
state,  subjects  of  their  attention,  and  undertook 
all  this  with  the  greatest  courage  in  the  world. 
Miss  Greta  amused  herself  vastly  with  their 
zeal,  and  had  the  art  to  bring  them  unconscious- 
ly to  tbe  unfolding  of  their  principles,  ideas,  and 
plans.  Then  came  forth  all  sorts  of  unions  for 
the  support  of  the  necessitous — amateur  thea- 
tres, institutions  for  the  care  of  little  children, 
subscriptions  for  objects  of  tunelioration ;  but 
especially  requests  for  tlje  contribution  of  em- 
broidery work,  to  form  a  lottery  or  a  bazar,  and 
all  this  mixed  up  in  the  most  wonderful  confu- 
sion. Here  IHends  were  snatched  out  of  the 
air,  there  great  air-oaatles  built  up — then  fol- 
lowed, through  a  slight  impulse,  an  enormous 
movement  (Arehimedes  himself  might  solve  tbe 
problem),  and  the  king  and  queen  took  the 
whole  under  their  especial  patronage.  Tbe 
young  ladies  would  now,  all  at  once,  by  force 
ennoble  and  improve  tbeir  fellow  men.  and  the 
machine  of  state.  Miss  Greta  laughed  heartily 
at  tbeir  great  designs,  at  tbe  same  time  that  she 
did  not  omit  to  place  the  weakness  of  both  sisters 
in  tbe  proper  light ;  and  the  good  children  were 
forced  (o  langh  too,  without  permitting  them- 
selves, however,  to  be  beaten  one  tittle  from 
their  philanthr«pical  plans.  Clara,  on  the  con- 
trary, looked  oppressed ;  she  smiled  sometimea, 
yet  sighed  only  the  oftener. 

"My  best  Clara,"  at  length  said  Miss  Greta, 
"  you  must  not  listen  with  such  silence  and  in- 
difiigrenee.    Too  also  will  soon  enter  the  IxdT 
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■Me  of  matrimony,  and  then  will  certainly,  like 
Era  and  Auiora.  itiink  of  improving  and  pcliab* 
inc  your  husband  and  juur  nati'Ve  land." 

"  Ab,  God  preserve  nie  !"  cried  Clara  with  a 
sigh  which  came  Irum  the  loweat  depths  ol  her 
heart. 

"  How  so  T  how  so  t"  cried  the  sisters  as  with 
CDC  voice,  full  of  wonder. 

"  Dear  friends,"  replied  Clara,  blushing,  and 
wit  a  emphasis,  ■*  Yiiu  think  that  you  are  prepa- 
ling  jny  fur  yuuraelves  in  the  future,  and  yuu 
will  only  find  trouble.  Tou  believe  that  you 
aliall  establish  good,  and  you  will  only  God  mis- 
chief." 

"How  sol  bow  sol"  demanded  Eva  aod 
Aurora. 

.   Miss  Greta  turned  herself  to  aod  fro  in  her 
bed  with  pleasure  at  this  contrast. 

'■  But  do  speak !  What  do  you  mean  1  What 
do  you  luean  to  say  1"  cried  Eva  and  Aurora. 

"It  will  be  difficult  for  me,"  replied-Clara, 
•*  to  exprpss  quite  dearly  what  I  feel,  and  per- 
bapa  1  have  nu  tliuroughly  clear  conceptions  of 
Uute  things,  but  I  can  scarcely  believe  that 
your  undertakings  will  so  far  avail  as  to  iin- 
pruve  the  wurld.  and  make  you  happier  in  your 
bullies ;  yes,  I  confess  that  I  already  shudder  at 
the  bare  thought  uf  all  instiluliuns  fur  that  pur- 
pose. It  seems  to  me  much  belter  and  more 
fitting  to  concern  ourselves  rather  with  the 
things  within  than  without  the  house,  aod  to 
take  care  that  evei?  member  of  the  family  has 
the  care  and  attention  which  are  his  due.  The 
proparalion  iif  your  pieces  of  embroidery  for  the 
puor  ousts  far  more  than  the  price  at  which  one 
can  reasonably  sell  them.  These  schemes  and 
subscriptions,  if  you  won't  take  it  amiss,  are 
properly  nothing,  nothing  but  a  genteel  sort  of 
begging.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  but  I  only 
speak  out  what  I  tbink  of  these  matters." 

Aurora  and  Eva  spared  no  pains  to  make 
Clara  perceive  how  indescribably  confine^  and 
one-sided  were  ber  notions.  At  this  moment  a 
lady  entered  who  was  received  by  the'  two 
young  sisters  with  k>ud  joy.  8he  was  related 
both  to  them  and  to  Miss  Greta,  by  the  latter 
of  whom  she  was  especially  valued. 

Eleonore  E.  was  no  lunger  young,  nor  pretty, 
■or  elegant;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
she  old,  or  ugly,  or  ill-dressed.  She  was,  both 
exiemally  and  internally,  must  coiiil'oi table; 
■noreuver,  neither  discontented  with  her  position 
in  life,  nor' extremely  indisposed  to  change  it; 
Bor  for  this  was  thfre  wanting  an  oppiirtiiuity ; 
for  a  very  estimable  man  had  now  for  the  sec- 
Mid  time  oflered  her  his  hand  She  whs  unde- 
cided whether  to  say  yes  or  no.  She  was  full 
of  wHSTUEBs,  irs,  and  sots  ;  and  hail  found 
berself  lor  some  time  in  that  odd  coadiliou  in 
which  the  whole  existence  of  a  person  lies  be- 
tween the  words,  '*  Yas,  No,  Yas  !"  aod  "No, 
Yb8.  No!" 

The  sisters,  her  cousins,  who  knew  her  per- 
plexity, began  at  first  cautiously  and  gently  to 
appiuacli  this  circumstance ;  by-and-by,  howev- 
er, they  became  bolder ;  and  finally  would  per- 
suade iter  to  decide  for  wedlock,  which  ihey  de- 
clared to  be  the  greatest  happiness  on  earth ; 
and  without  which  we  are  nut  in  a  condition  to 
be  useful  to  our  fellow-creatures. 

Eleunure  looked  at  first  at  this  assertion  like 
•  startled  bare,  yet  she  at  length  collected  ber. 
E 


self  so  far  as  that  she  undertook  to  debate  npo* 
it ;  that  is,  found  herself  able  to  state  her  doubts 
aod  misgivings  on  the  subject.  These,  howev- 
er, were  zealously  coMbated  and  rejected. 

"To  make  the  happiness  uf  a  husband!" 
cried  Aurora. 

"  To  have  a  sphere  of  activity ;  to  be  able  to 
diflTuse  joy  and  prosperity  around  one ;"  interpo- 
sed Eva. 

"  If  we  oouM  actnally  effect  anything,"  sigh- 
ed Eleonore. 

"I'o  bring  children  into  the  world  t"  burst 
out  Miss  Greta. 

"  Ami  educate  them !"  cried  Aurora. 

"Ah!"  sighed  Eleonore,  "that  is  indeed  the 
worst  of  all ;  tbe-very  thought  of  it  deprives  me 
of  aH  courage.  How  can  one  be  certain  that 
we  can  really  make  the  children  happy,  and 
actually  give  them  a  good  education  V 

"  What  do  you  say  to  it,  Clara  V  demanded 
Miss  Greta.  "  Say,  what  would  you  do  in  this 
most  intricate  case  t" 

"  Yes,  say,  say  t"  cried  both  sisters. 

"I  must  first  beg  permission  to  pot  somo 
questions  to  Miss  Eleonore,"  said  Clara. 

"Good!"  replied  Eleonore;  "and  I  promise 
you  to  answer  them  as  honestly  as  1  can." 

"  Well,  then,  do  you  love  the  wooer  to  ques- 
tion 1" 

"  No— yes — no !  I  fed  no  love  for  him,  bat 
the  most  perfect  respect — friendship." 

"  Very  well.  My  second  question  is,  does  bo 
love  yout  Is  it  thoroughly  necessary  to  his 
happiness  that  you  become  his  wife !" 

"Yes — no — ^yes!  I  believe  that  be  really 
loves  me,  hut  I  believe  also  that  be  might  to 
just  as  happy  with  another  " 

"  Allow  me  still  a  third  question.  Aie  yoo 
dissatisfied  with  yoQr  present  condition  t  are 
you  displeased  with  your  present  sphere!"  ■ 

"  No — yes — no !  I  cannot  say  that  anything 
in  my  present  situMion  dissatisfies  me.  I  am  as 
contented  with  it  as  most  people  who  wish  to 
live  as  long  on  the  earth  as  God  pleases." 

"I  get  quite  angry,  Eleonore!"  exclaimed 
Miss  Greta,  impatiently.  "How  can  people 
know  so  little  of  what  they  would  have  V 

But  Clara  said  with  greater  seriousness, 
"This,  then,  is  my  counsel,  Miss  Ele<more: 
don't  marry."  And  she  added,  "  Ah  !  the  let- 
ting alone  in  this  case  can  do  so  little  harm." 

"  Yes,  you  are  certainly  right,"  sighed  Eleo- 
nore ;  "  hut  one  would  nevertheless  benefit  some 
one  in  the  worid  by  one's  life— one  would  make 
some  one  happy  " 

"  But  how  can  we  be  certain  of  achieving  this 
through  marriage V  said, Clara,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  and  with  an  animation  very  rare  with 
her.  "  Is  not  life  full  of  trial,  disquiet,  and  sor 
rowful  occurrences!  Our  own  life,  our  own 
persons,  can  indeed  so  very  easily  bentine  a 
fountain  of  tniuhle  for  those  to  whom  we  unite 
ourselves.  What  a  wide  field  for  misfortunes 
of  till  kinds  opens  out  Itself  with  the  plighting  of 
a  marriage  Iniih  !  And  the  children  !  ah  !  why 
introduce. more  beings  into  a  world  where  al- 
ready so  many  contend  wi<h  want  and  misery'" 

"  One  gives  them  a  good  education,  cultivates 
a  talent  in  them,  and  procures  them  a  secure 
income !"' cried  Eva  and  Aurora. 

"  Can  we  tell,  then,  beliirehand  whether  ws 
shall  be  able  to  do  all  this  V  demanded  Clara, 
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Wttk  m  ei.|)iW8tou  whinb  clearly  betrayed  that 
riM  IB  this  reapeot  bad  aoflbred  painful  experi- 
•nee.  "  There  may  be  that  in  the  character  of 
the  parents  which  may  deatmy  the  happiness 
of  the  children  for  ever.  Oh !  it  is  dreadful 
when  the  child  must  say  to  its  mother,  Why 
did  you  giTc  me  life  1  And  when  we  give  life 
to  a  ehild,  how  do  we  know  that  we  shall  be 
i:ile  to  watch  over  its  happiness  1  Perhaps  we 
die  early,  and  leave  behind  only  little,  poor  or- 
pbana.  Oh  no !  do  not  marry !  it  leads  only  to 
misfortune  and  misery.  Are  there  not  unfortu- 
nates enough  already  in  the  world?  ia  it  not 
foolish  to  be  the  means  of  increasing  tbis  num- 
ber 1" 

"  Bot  one  does  not  die ;  one  has  a  profitable 
OBployaient,"  cried  the  sisters. 

"It  may  be,  it  may  be!"  answered  Clara 
warmly.  "  We  may  live ;  we  may  be  rich ;  are 
we,  therefore,  eure  of  happiness  and  peace ! 
Sues  a  bosband  always  oontinoe  the  aame  t  Is 
your  husband  precisely  the  person  that  can 
make  you  constantly  happy  I  Do  yon  know 
wbat  it  means — a  miserable  marriage !"  Clara 
became  more  and  more  excited.  "  Jjoek  at  the 
fhiomy,  wet,  cold,  foggy  day"— she  pointed  out 
of  the  window— "it  is  like  the  life  of  a  woman 
im  an  onhapi^  BMrriaget  The  am,  the  flow- 
ers, all  that  is  beautiful  and  amiable  changes 
before  it  passes  the  threshold  ;  sll  shronds  itself 
in  boariness;  body  and  soul  grow  nnmb.  and 
•very  hope  grows  pale  before  the  ice-breath  or 
tlM  aiormy  character  of  a  hosband.  He  can 
play  with  impunity  the  tyrant  in  hia  own  bouse, 
and  she  then  is  converted  into  a  worm,  a  ser- 
pent, or  an  angel.  To  an  angel !  yea,  if  she 
perish  in  her  misery — if  she  is  able  to  suffer  all 
for'— but  no !  that  is  too  heavy,  too  bitter !  God 
send  her  death !  Ah,  venture  on  no  such  haz- 
ardous game !  Do  nut  marry !  do  not  marry !" 
Clara's  tears  ran  in  streams. 

Miss  Greta,  in  wonder  at  the  long  speech  of 
Clara,  had  raised  herself  in  bed.  Resting  her- 
self on  the  one  fully-healed  arm,  she  gazed  at 
her  attentively,  and  finally  exclaimed,  "Are 
yoo  sanet  are  you  actually  in  earnest  to  with- 
hold people  from  marrying  1  My  good  child, 
bow  then  shall  the  world  be  in  a  ronditinn  in 
honourable  style  to  roll  on  its  way  1  Perhape 
you  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  for  the  b«»t 
if  some  fine  day  it  should  go  down  altogether?" 

Clara  looked  as  though  she  did  not  see  any 
great  harm  in  that ;  but  she  only  replied,  "Those 
who  really  love  each  other,  let  them  marry." 

"  Now  God  be  praised  !"  said  Miss  Greta  ; 
"  there  I  see  at  length  an  escape.  But  sll  the 
ethers,  who  have  not  the  luck  to  be  fooled  in 
each  other  till  death  1" 

"These  may  help  the  rest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  households  and  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  particularly  fly  to  the  assist- 
ance of  those  who  groan  under  the  weary  yoke 
of  this  world." 

"  As  I  nnderstand  the  matter,"  observed  Afiss 
Greta  dubiously,  "  these  good  people  shall  in- 
defatigahly  labour  for  others,  and  think  no  far- 
ther of  themselves.  But  Clara,  what  fortune 
shsill  tlien  be  awarded  to  the  poor  wretches  bf 
helpers  in  this  world  ,  since  it  is  nevertheless 
certain  by  the  will  of  the  Lord,  that  every  one 
shall  receive  his  portion  of  happineaa  and  joy 
on  earth!" 


"  I  don't  know,"  aighei  Clara  with  tearM 
eyes.  "  I  believe  it  waa  designed  that  there 
should  be  more  joy  than  pain  in  the  world,  bat 
it  is  rather  a  vale  of  misery  than  an  abode  of 
happiness ;  we  are  here,  however,  only  in  a 
state  of  probation.  All  will  one'  day  become 
good  and  manifest,  when  this  ia  over.  A* 
things  now  are,  it  appears  to  me  that  she  who 
remains  single  is  always  the  happiest.  She 
has  only  to  care  for  herself;  she  can  bear  her 
burden  alone,  without  distressing  another  with 
it.  She  can  paas  quietly  through  the  world; 
needs  burden  no  one,  neither  in  oonversatieik 
nor  conduct ;  she  is  nowhere  fast  bound,  and 
can  without  tronble  go  oot  of  every  one'a  way. 
She  needa  so  little  for  herself,  she  can  give 
away  all  that  she  has ;  she  need  please  no  one 
except  God.  What  signifies  it  if  we  change, 
wither  up.  and  lose  all  external  charms  1  We 
do  not  depend  on  the  humours  of  men ;  we  do 
not  wait  their  nod  to  withdraw  ourselves ;  we 
come  and  go  nnnoticed  and  unblamed  ;  a  place 
on  which  to  lay  one's  head  at  evening,  that  we 
find  everywhere.  Whether  it  be  a  soft  pilfow 
or  bundle  of  straw  makes  no  great  difference ; 
WQ  are  alone,  we  have  only  ourselves  to  care 
for,  and  seek  nothing  but  the  way  to  God." 

Clara  had  spoken  without  passion,  but  witt 
deep  emotion.  Teara  stood  in  Mias  Greta'a 
eyes  as  she  continued  to  gaze  on  Clara  with 
astonishment.  Some  words  of  sincerest  feel- 
ing lay  upon  her  tips,  but  she  suppressed  them ; 
laid  herself  quietly  down ;  and  only  said — "  It 
seems  then,  that  though  you  have  permitted 
marriage  tir  those  who  teally  kive  each  other, 
that  you  hold  even  this  for  half  a  folly,  and  ate 
of  opinion  that  it  is  best  to  remain  unmarried, 
and  to  concern  oneself  with  the  world  aa  little 
as  posaible  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  so,"  said  Clara,  and  went  on  aew- 
ing  with  the  greatest  earnestness. 

The  three  cousins  looked  in  wonder  on  Cla- 
ra, on  each  other,  and  alt  opened  their  mouths 
to  speak,  when  Miss  Greta  made  a  signal  with 
her  hand,  raised  her  voice,  and  spoke  thus : 
"  Listen  to  me,  young  ladies ;  and  especially 
you,  Clara,  listen.    I  will  relate  to  you  a  story.** 

She  let  Clara  arrange  her  pillows :  took  a 
convenient,  half-sitting,  half-lying  position ;  and 
began  as  followa  :* 

"  One  day  the  Virtues  became  weary  of  liv- 
ing altogether  with  the  Bishop  of  Skara,  and 
they  therefore  resolved  on  making  a  journey,  m 
order  to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air.  Aa  they 
were  about  to  enter  a  boat  for  this  purpose,  • 
poor  woman  with  a  pale  child  approached,  and 
implored  charity.  Pity  put  her  hand  immedi- 
ately into  their  travelling  parse,  and  pulled  out 
a  piece  of  money :  Economy,  however,  drew 
hack  the  arm  of  her  companion,  and  whispered 
in  her  ear — '  What  extravagance !  give  her  a 
ticket  for  soup  for  the  poor !' 

"  Foresight,  who  constantly  carried  a  Dumber 
of  these  tickets  about  her,  after  she  had  made 
more  exact  inquiriea  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  poor  woman,  consented  to  give  her  one  of 
them.    Pity,  encouraged  by  a  hint  from  Gener- 

*  Thtf  who  will  open  Balwer*!  "nifrimi  of  llw 
Rhine"  nnr  trace  tlM  nii(ln  of  thli  ilory,  and  Jnilf*  of 
llie  Imluthiae  and  eaantiat  devtadom  wbleh  pc— t 
dtemaelTet  in  ihe  ■enie,  h  well  u  tai  the  woiklBg  oat 
and  appllcattoB  of  It. 
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Mttj,  preMed  sewetlgr  the  monejr  into  the  mea- 
fie  band.  Zeal  pieaeated  ber  with  a  copy  of 
tbe  *  Penny  Magaaioe ;'  and  pteased  and  thaak- 
ful,  tbougb  with  a  giance  of  tadifiereooe  at  the 
latter  gitt  sbe  went  away. 

"  Tbe  Virtuea  now  began  haatUy  their  toy- 
«ge  ;  wiM  winds  blew  around  tbetn,  and  In  ed- 
ifying ooBversation  6a  tbe  laat  sennon  of  the 
BishoPi  they  were  borne  ibence  by  the  dancing 
waves.  Suddenly,  bowever,  a  black  eloud  drew 
itself  e*er  tbe  bea*ena.  Foresight,  who  bad 
bought  a  new  bonnet  for  the  joaroey,  begged 
that  tbey  might  go  ashore,  and  seek  sbelier 
fiom  tbe  coming  tempest.  Courage  was  fo» 
defying  tbe  daoger,  but  Pradenee  came  to  the 
•oppoft  of  Foiewgbt,  and  they  finally  agreed  to 
land.  Tbere  observed  they  a  boat  whidi  steer- 
ed directly  upon  them,  and  whose  passengers 
wete  in  itae  highest  degree  joTial,  and  made  4 
tiCBsendoua  noise.  It  was  a  little  company  of 
Vioes  to  whisb  flood-hnmonr  bad  joined  ber- 
•elf,  and  wfao  now  pursiied  tbeir  journey  with 
Ibe  greatest  deligfat.  In  passing  by,  tbey  gave, ' 
ponweely  as  it  seeined,  such  a  mde  jolt  to  the 
koat  of  tbe  Virtoaa,  that  it  was  Tery  near  cap- 
.Ming.  Courage  toiskfiiv,  be  seized  the  stranga 
boat,  and  was  in  the  act  to  deal  bis  blowa 
among  the  orew,  when  Humanity  threw  herself 
between,  and  received  on  her.  ebeeks  the  oufls 
wbieb  the  contending  parties  designed  for  each 
other.  This  pleaaed  Qood-buroour  so  exceed- 
iBgly  that  wkh  ooe  bound  sbe  sprang  into  the 
bMt  of  the  Virtues,. luul  in  doing  this,  gave 
aueb  a  violcat  shuve  to  that  of  the  Vices,  that 
it  neaiiy  opaet,  and  was  hone  away.  Zeal 
•■d  liove  of  Troth  prepared  to  send  after  tbe 
Vices  a  cargo  of  insnlts,  hot  Generosity  gave 
tbem  a  signal  10  be  silent;  '  For,*  said  she, 
*  vice  carries  its  own  punishment  with  it.* 

**  In  ttie  oiean  tiass  the  storm-clouds  had  dis- 
•ppeared.and  they  continued  their  journey  amid 
tbe  most  agreeable  conversation.  The  Virtues 
visited  many  cities,  one  after  another,  and-every- 
where  they  sejanmed  they  diAosed  btessiogs. 
O'rade  flourished,  men  became  cheerful,  many 
marriages  tuuk  place,  and  people  could  not  com- 
prehend bow  it  bappened  that  all  went  so  glori- 
ously on  earth. 

'*  Oae  evening,  as  the  Virtues  drank  tea  in 
tbe  good  oity  of  Jonkoping,  and  ate  gingerbread 
to  it,  they  boasted  of  tbeir  eSeols.  Prudence, 
enraptured  with  their  beneficent  achievements, 
was  just  rising  to  make  a  sort  of  royal  speech 
00  tlie  inSaaoce  of  the  Virtues  on  mankind, 
when  hereyeaocideotally  fell  on  Humility,  wlio 
cast  on  her  a  dubious  glance.    A  member  of  tbe 

«impany  here,  after  much  exordium,  made  the 
otjon  that  the  Virtues,  as  they  could  effect 
much  mure  good  If  they  did  not  all  keep  togeth- 
er, atauuld  separate,  and  spread  themselves  over 
all  quarters  of  the  earth,  in  order,  like  the  Apos- 
tles, to  preach  reformation  to  the  world.  This 
motion  was  received  by  all  with  the  most  zeal- 
ous approbation ;  though  I  must  remark  that 
Prudence  and  Moderatiim  were  not  present ; 
tbey  had  withdrawn  shortly  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  motion,  in  order  in  the  city  to  replen- 
ish  the  company's  stock  of  sugar  and  oofTee. 
wbieh  bad  pretty  well  melted  away.  When 
they  retnrned  they  did  not  delay  putting  them- 
•clves  in  opposition  to  the  adopted  reeoluti<m, 
but  Courage  and  Zeal  bawled  so  loud  that  tbe 


softer  voices  were  scarcely  heard  ;  and  as  final- 
ly Generosity  excited  by  Zeal,  declared  herself 
lor  the  separation,  Furealghi  dared  no  lunger  to 
raise  her  duve's  voice,  but  bit  her  nails,  and  at 
length  went  out  to  order  a  new  pair  of  shoes  for 
the  journey. 

"Tbe  next  day  tbe  Virtues  aeparated,  and 
went  each,  by  berself  alone  into  tbe  wwrU,  after 
liaving  agreed  that  day  twelvemonth  to  meet 
again  in  Stockholm  by  tbe  statue  of  Gustavus 
Wasa,  in  the  Parliament-bouse  square,  and  tbeie 
to  bold  a  '  plenum'  on  their  own  and  the  na- 
tioo's  aflairs. 

•'  Courage  blackened  bismnstachee  with  lapit 
htftnulu  and  directed  his  course  to  the  noitb. 
On  tbe  way  be  met  the  knight  Don  Quixote, 
who  advis^  bim  to  arouae  tlw  ambition  of  tbe 
iair  sex  which  bad  so  long  been  suppressed,  and 
to  incite  tbem  to  have  self-asaistance  and  self- 
defence. 

"This  pibassd  Coorafe  extremely.  While 
tbe  two  knights  disoouraed  on  the  eventful  met-^ 
amorpbosis  of  tbe  hitherto  ao  called  weak  sex,' 
tbey  rode  past  a  ohnrob  out  of  which  issued  a 
marriage  train.  The  new-made  bride  waa  an 
extraordinarily  beautiful  young  lady,  who  did  not 
seem  quite  a  stranger  to  Courage,  for  she  nodd- 
ed friendly  to  him  as  she  entered  the  carriage  ;- 
tbia  pleaMd  Courage  so  much  that  be  imme- 
diately selected  her  to  become  tbe  model  of  ber 
sex,  and  embraced  tbe  very  first  opportunity  of 
introducing  himself  to  ber.  What  uiok  place  in 
the  new  household  after  this  interview,  is  known, 
in  all  tbe  coffee-houses  of  tbe  oity  of  X ,  and. 
tbey  have  pronounced  tbeir  judgments  there- 
upon. It  is  related  that  tbe  young  lady  became 
immediately  after  tbe  wedding  as  it  were  met- 
amorpbesed,  and  the  husband  thereupon  nearly 
mad.  Nothing  was  heard  out  pf  the  mouths  of 
tbe  yoong  ooople  but  angry  words  and  menaces, 
which  speedily  proceeded  to  Mows.  Finally  the  - 
wife  caHed  out  her  bosbandto  fight  a  duel :  but 
upon  this  abe  was,  on  the  recommendation  eC 
her  own  sex,  clapped  into  a  lunatic  asylani,  and 
tbe  affair  gave  great  scandal  in  the  city  and 
country  round. 

"  Foresight  chanced  in  Stockholm  to  read  a 
long  article  in  a  newspaper  on  this  occurrence. 
Horrified  at  the  mischief  which  the  fully  of 
Courage  had  occasioned,  she  reflected  on  all  the 
dangers  and  cross-grained  accidents  to  whicb 
one  is  exposed  in  the  world,  and  determined  in 
ber  wisdom  to  withdraw  entirely  from  it,  satis- 
fied that  the  highest  good  fortune  to  be  attained 
here  is  to  escape  with  a  whole  akin.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  conclusion  sbe  took  h>dgiags  with 
an  old  unmarried  Udy,  who  from  fear  of  thieves 
inhabited  a  coaple  of  attica  fiMir  stories  high. 
Here  Foresight  might  have  spent  good  and  quiet 
days,  if  she  had  not  been  tormented  with  a 
thousand  fears  and  fancies  of  all  possible  dan- 
gers. Out  of  terror  of  fire  sbe  scarcely  trusted 
herself  to  cook  anything;  she  was  apprehensive 
of  becoming  ill  from  lack  of  fresh  air,  yet  going 
out  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  she  might  be  run 
over  by  the  very  first  carriage;  a  flower-pot 
might  fall  out  of  a  window  and  kill  her;  she 
might  break  a  leg  on  tbe  steps,  etc.  -No,  no  t 
going  out  was  quite  impossible ;  and  snch  was 
the  repugnance  to  this,  that  out  of  fear  that  she 
must  ooe  day  be  obligedto  go  out  to  purchase  a 
new  goyn,  she  had  not  the  courage  to  wear  ber 
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•Id  one,  whirh  was  alrndy  torn  in  sandry  plaoas. 
At  Irngth  it  came  to  that  pitch  tliat  slie  could 
neither  stir  hand  nor  .foot.  She  had  infected 
ber  landlady,  tlie  old  maid,  with  all  her  fears 
■nd  scruples  to  such  a  degree,  that  when  at 
lenjith  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  house,  the  two 
friends  dared  to  make  no  eflbrte  for  their  escape, 
and  must  certainly  hare  perished  in  the  flames, 


ly  were  they  all  together,  had  extended  to  i 
other  the  hand,  and  recognised  each  oth«r,  tbaa 
their  appearance  began  to  change,  and  every 
Virtoe  to  acquire  its  former  character.  Pru- 
dence took  from  her  travelling  medicine-chest 
an  ointment,  nibbed  therewith  the  darke^'-, 
eyee  o<°  Zeal,  which  speedily  opened  them"-  da, 
beaioing  with  their  former  fires.    Ooo**   ..jaHHir 


had  not  a  chimney-sweep  and  a  carpenter  taken    ,v8s  so  struck  with  the  dry,  gho*''    o  appear' 


thero  oo  their  backs  and  brought  tiiem  oo'  a 
daniter. 

"In  the  mean  time  Zeal  ran  <>  ,Ait  in  the 
world,  gossiped,  cried,  preaobed,  oud  drove  man- 
kind first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another. 
He  tore  the  peasant  from  the  plough,  the  another 
from  her  children,  and  the  officer  from  bis 
bureau,  to  give  to  each  of  them  other  employ 
ment.  Then  he  ran  suddenly  off,  and  left  them 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  As  he  turned  him- 
self from  Eurtipe  towards  China,  in  order  to  con- 
vert the  heathen,  he  came  too  near  to  a  mine  in 
Russia  in  the  moment  of  its  explosion,  was 
caught  by  the  powder,  and  lost — alas,  alas! — 
both  his  eyes !  Still  he  ran  some  time  longer 
about  the  world,  creating  naturally  nothing  but 
confusion,  and  came  into  collision  with  the  po- 
lice. He  was  ultimately  compelled  to  provide 
himself  with  a  conductor,  who  for  a  certain  re- 
muneration led  him  back  to  the  place  whence 
be  had  come. 

'•  Humility,  it  is  true,  had  not  passed  through 
such  haurdous  adventures;  yet  neither  had  it 
gone  extraordinarily  well  with  her.  Separated 
from  her  companions,  she  cut  such  a  pitiftil  and 
lamentable  figure  that  nobody  would  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  her.  After  she  had  dragged 
herself,  with  bowinga  and  cunseyings,  through 
the  whole  world;  after  actually  crawling  on  her 
knees,  knocking  at  all  doors,  and  everywhere 
saying, '  I  am  not  worthy  to  loose  the  latchet  of 
your  shoes.'  and  had  hern  every wherckattacked 
and  ill-uMd,  she  turned  herself  homeward,  and 
reached  Stockholm  completely  in  rags,  and  near- 
ly dead. 

'■  Here,  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  the  hero- 
king,  saw  she.  one  after  another,  all  her  early 
travf  lliniicompanionsarrive.  But. great  heaven ! 
feiiw  chii  ngpd  were  thry .  They  could  scarcely  be 
rerrogiiised     Z>-al  had  lost  his  fieiy  eyes,  and 
Was  lame  <if  the  right  leg.    Courage  carried  an 
hrui  in  a  sling,  and  had  in  the  highest  degree 
the  look  of  a  mmmutr  njit.   Mildness  was  cov- 
ernl   from   lieail  to  foot  with  sores  and  blue 
weals :  on  her  former  angelically  soft  brow  an- 
.  gry  passion  had  seated  itself,  and  every  third 
word  was  a  curse.     Generosity  had  all  the  air 
of  a  roiiiedian;  he  declaimed  and  ranted  inces- 
santly    Patience  and  Pity  were  become  so  thin 
anil  wantip-irent.  that  they  could  not  be  seen 
wiilioiii  the  deepest  compassion.    Good-humour 
was  aoythmg  but  sober.    Prudence  found  her- 
self in  better  case ;  but  she  was  become  haughty 
and  boastful ;  she  measured  with  an  air  of  deep 
tlMiufiht  her  steps  and  words :  took  snuff  every 
minute,  carried  her  head  aloft,  cast  looks  at  her 
companions  over  her  shoulder,  tamed  op  her 
nose,  and  was  unbearable. 

•'  It  may  be  imagined  whether,  under  such  re- 
versed cireumstonces,  the  meeting  sgain  of  the 
Virtues  was  a  pleasant  one.  To  confess  the 
truth,  they  resembled,  in  their  present  assembly, 
the  Vices  far  more  than  the  Virtoea.  Hutscarce- 


ance  of  Humility,  that  she  becam  sober  on  the 
spot;  and  the  Virtues  reso'"  .  to  strengthen 
themselves  in  the  next  bof-  vith  a  banquet  and 
a  bowl  of  punch :  there  .uuld  every  one  relate 
his  travelling  advent-  .es,  and  take  a  resolntioa 
for  the  future.  '  Brave !'  exclaimed  Courage, 
and  gave  Foresight  the  hand ;  Oood-humonr 
took  Humility  under  the  arm  and  led  the  way, 
the  rest  all  cheerfully  following. 

<■  It  would  be  leading  us  too  far  to  repeat  aD 
the  adventures  with  which  the  Virtues  enter- 
tained each  other  over  the  bowl.  Suffice  it  to 
state  the  resolve  which  at  the  end  nf  the  sitting 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  all  present ;  this 
was,  that  from  this  time  forward  the  Virtues 
should  always  travel  together,  and  should  sep- 
arate as  seldom  as  possible,  since  they  found 
that  each  one  given  over  to  berselC  without  the 
counsel  and  support  of  the  rest,  only  played  the 
fool.  With  this  resolution  all  the  Virtues  were 
highly  satisfied.  They  concluded  the  feast  with 
a  song  which  Good-humour  improvised,  and 
which  they  atyled  the  '  League  of  the  Virtues.' 
As  I  no  longer,  however,  recollect  perfectly  the 
verses  of  which  it  consisted,  and  have  oo  dissire 
by  mangling  them  to'  convert  good-humour  into 
ill  humour,  I  here  close  my  relation,  leaving  to 
my  hearers  the  application  cS  it." 

The  young  ladies  were  enchanted  by  the 
story,  yet  would  put  questions  and  seek  explana- 
tions; but  Miss  Greta  did  not  go  at  all  into 
them,  but  only  begged  her -young  friends  to  di- 
gest the  matter  each  aodori^ng  to  her  ability. 

Eva  and  Aurora  soon  rose  to  take  leave. 
Eleonore  followed  them,  after  she  had  requeu- 
ed permission  of  Clara  to  come  again,  to  speak 
with  her  farther  on  marriage.  Miss  OreU 
rrlaimed  for  herself  the  right  to  be  present,  and 
that  as  an  advocate  for  the  lover.  Eleonore, 
smiling  and  sighing,  agreed ;  yet  on  her  way 
home  the  question  of  marrying  went  on  in  her 
mind  with  a  yes,  then  a  no,  then  a  yes,  and  thsK 
a  no  again.  Aurora  and  Eva  were  deeply  en- 
gaged in  projects  of  purebasing  for  themselves 
elegant  dresses  for  the  next  representation  of 
the  amateur  theatre  for  the  benefit  of  those  wbo 
had  suffered  in  the  town  of  W. 

Miss  Greta,  who  now  associated  in  hw 
thoughte  the  tulle-devouring  lover  with  Clarn 
horror  of  marriage,  said  to  her  with  great  seri- 
ousness, "  Clara,  either  you  are  an  extraordinaiy 
creature,  or  you  are  proceeding  on  a  most  peril- 
ous path." 

Clara  was  silent ;  and  Miss  Greta  continued— 
■'  Your  repugnance  to  marriage  is  not  natural. 
I  can  very  well  conceive  that  people  do  not 
enter  it  with  so  light  a  heart  as  they  enter  a 
ball-room:  but  your' repugnance,  and  the  views 
which  you  entortain  of  life  generally,  are  equals 
ly  unchristiaii  and  opposed  to  nature.  Man  is 
not  made  to  be  alone,  t  cannot  indeed  exactly 
say  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  me  to  be  re- 
garded by  you  as  apeisoB  fit  fw a  madhonan, if 
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I  (honid  take  it  into  my  bead  to  many,  which 
might  very  well  come  to  pass  without  my  being 
foite  befooled  with  my  chosen  one." 

"And  if  you  do  some  time  marry  under  such 
eireumstances,  I  will  not  therefore  call  it  fool- 
ish ;  since  no  one  seems  to  me  so  calculated  as 
you  to  make  a  husband  happy.  Yoa  are  ac- 
companied through  life  by  good-fortune  and 
cheerfulness,  which  communicate  themselves  to 
all  that  surround  you." 

"  It  rejoices  me,  Clara,  that  yoa  think  so  of 
me,"  said  Miss  Greta,  pressing  her  band. 

"  Bot  if  you  knew,"  continued  Clara,  "  what 
it  is  to  suffer  want,  to  hanger — if  you  knew  hem 
many  there  are  in  the  world  who  dafly  starve— 
yoa  wouU  certainty  not  many,  but  remain  sin- 
gle, in  order  to  be  able  to  assist  the  suffering, 
and  to  feed  the  hungry." 

"  My  beat  Clara,"  said  Miss  Greta,  with  her 
well-known  arch  smile,  *'  I  am  certain  that  if  I 
Ibllowed  your  counsel,  that  his  Holiness  the 
Pope  would  one  day,  on  that  very  account,  can- 
•nize  me,  and  that  I  should  he  worshipped  as 
St.  Margaret ;  but  that  I  should  thereby  effect 
any  good,  I  do  not  believe :  on  the  contrary,  I 
fear  that  I  should  only  increase  the  number  of 
the  giddy  and  good-for-nothing.  As  to  what 
concerns  ■  works  of  mercy,'  I  have  on  that  head 
my  own  notions.  I  hold  emuU  to  he  the  great- 
est  evU,  yawning  the  greatest  pest ;  and  those 
who  know  how  to  drive  these  away  by  innocent 
amusement  to  be  the  greatest  benefiiictors  of 
mankind.  A  hearty  laugh  is  worth  more  than 
docais." 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  Clara ;  "  but  eniun  is 
•  seK^induced  evQ,  and  they  wbo  have  cause  to 
yawn  might  have  caoae  also  to  be  aierry,  if  they 
were  wise ;  hot — " 

"WeU!  but!—" 

**  But  with  the  aiifl^rs  of  whom  I  speak  it  is 
dijibrent.  The  deepest  misery  oppresses  them. 
If  they  mtuld  nitjf  themselves,  they  cannot  do 
it ;  want  and  sickness  weigh  like  a  stupendous 
harden  on  soul  and  body.  The  unhappy  moulder 
away  in  the  living  body." 

"  This  happens  indeed  to  many  of  the  rich 
also,"  said  Miss  Greta :  "  I  think  it  is  the  fault 
of  people  themselves  when  they  fall  into  trouble. 
Honourable  and  orderly  people  always  are  able 
to  help  themselves.  Besides  this,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  dispense  alms  properly,  and  the  un- 
worthy receive  them  generally  far  oftener  than 
the  actually  suffering. 

"  It  may  possibly  have  its  difficnltles,"  ret 
plied  Clara ;  "  when,  however,  we  shun  not  the 
labor,  and  do  not  begrudge  the  time,  these  are 
easily  surmounted.  Do  not  say,  that  every  one 
is  able  to  help  himself.  Ah  !  there  are  such  in- 
evitable misfortunes,  there  is  such  unconquera- 
ble misery.  One  may  even  regard  the  failings 
of  men  as  misfortunes,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
aroid.  We  talk  often  of  the  love  of  pleasure 
of  the  poor,  of  their  intemperance.  Ah  !  if 
yoa  knew  how  sparingly  oleasure  is  scattered 
on  their  path  of  life  t  And  if  life  fhlls  heavily 
npon  them,  and  in  a  weak  moment  they  are  not 
^e  to  resist  the  allarements  of  pleasure — if 
they  sometimes  enjoy  a  fleeting  hour,  shall  they 
then  do  penance  for  it  for  their  whole  life? 
KiaH  that  be  punished  in  them  as  a  crime,  whicb 
in  the  wealthy  is  at  worst  termed  a  pardonable 
weakness  t    O  if  you  knew  how  many  of  these 


faults  have  their  origin  in  want,  in  the  privatioa 
or  enjoyment !  The  poor  need  enjoyment  just 
much  as  bread.  Joy  is  the  fresh  air  which 
makes  man  breathe  more  freely — that  be  is.  glad 
of  life,  that  he  believes  in  God." 

Clara's  tears  Sowed  so  abundantly  that  she 
could  no  longer  speak.  Miss  Greta  was  silent ; 
but  Clara's  words  opened  to  her  the  view  of  a 
side  of  life  which  she  bad  hitherto  passed  over 
unnoticed.  Sbe  cast  a  long  gaze  over  scenes 
which  till  now  bad  wholly  escaped  her  eyes, 
and  her  heart  felt  itself  oppressed.  What  con- 
sequences this  had,  I  do  not  say ;  they  are  too 
natural,  too  holy  to  be  trumpeted  abroad.  If^ 
however,  my  fair  readers  suppose  that  Miaa 
Greta  appointed  her  friend  her  treasurer,  aod 
that  Clara  therefore  shed  tears  of  warm  jn>,  I 
will  so  far  confess  that  they  have  in  the  uuM 
hit  on  the  fact. 

And  tboo,  stem  judge  of  merit,  and  abhonwr 
of  alms,  shake  not  thy  head  over  it.  lovrtjt 
thy  money  in  mamifactories,  in  railways,  in 
what  thou  wilt ;  but  leave  Clara  alone.  Fear 
nothing !  she  will  certainly  not  give  her  si  k 
gown  to  a  poor  woman ;  her  money  to  a  drunk- 
ard ;  she  certainly  will  not,  like  a  certain  amia- 
ble young, Coaotess,  fling  her  Turkish  slippera 
to  a  little  barefoot  chimney  sweep.  She  will 
conduct  the  poor  chiM  into  the  school,  give 
work  to  the  unemployed,  procure  medicine  for 
the  sick,  and  deal  out  alms  discreetly.  Is  that 
not  putting  out  her  capital  to  interest  1  And 
should  it  only  penetrate  at  times  as  a  bright 
moment  into  a  gloomy  existence,  as  a  little  al- 
leviation of  incurable  pains,  yet — 

"  Ah  !  let  the  wise  ones  order  the  world  a* 
they  will,  there  will  always  remain  room  in  it 
for  misfortune,  for  unmerited  aaffering  ;  and 
there  will  therefore  never  be  wanting  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  activity  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

COMmSATION  JM  THE  EVamKO  TWIUOB*. 

••This  U  BMdnil  tint  the  rifbt 
Ever  ft viesiljr  be  done ; 
Then  be  victory  oun,  or  fligirt. 
Til,  ud  Udetb— all  *•  oae."— Ocusa. 

Thc  day  of  Edla's  departure  was  fixed  and 
at  hand.  Nina  alone  knew  nothing  of  it,  and 
believed  the  hour  of  separation  yet  far  distant. 
Edla  desired  to  spare  to  the  sensitive  mind  of 
her  sister  the  pain  of  bidding  farewell ;  she  saw 
therefore  very  gladly,  that,  as  the  winter  weath- 
er was  so  mild  and  fine,  the  Countess  accepted 
an  invitation  to  a  neighboring  seat,  where  it 
was  the  wish  to  entertain  with  great  festivity 
the  new  year,  the  new- married  pair,  and  his 
Excellency's  lovely  daughter.  Edla  observed 
how  the  Countess  took  all  possible  pains  to  keep 
them  more  and  more  apart,  and  how  she  sought 
to  prevent  every  cordial  advance,  especially  in 
the  few  days  before  departure,  when  the  soula 
of  severing  friends  are  wont  involuntarily  to 
overflow  with  love  and  confidence.  Edla  saw 
the  purpose  of  the  Countess,  but  she  disdained 
any  attempt  to  defeat  it.  To  wish  now  to  hold 
back  Nina,  tu  occasion  her  tears  instead  of  joy, 
Edla  would  have  rejected  as  a  piece  of  unwar- 
rantable egotism  With  a  sorrow  which  was 
not  without  its  sweetness,  Edla  thought,  "  Sba, 
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tball  be  cheerfal ;  she  shall  sport  and  Uogh, 
while  t  rorsike  the  paternal  home ;  she  shall 
not  see  that  I  suffer.  The  clooda  shall  fly  rap- 
idly across  the  heayen  of  her  joy." 

The  Countess  at  parting  was  ice-cold  toward 
Edla.  "  A  pleasant  journey,"  said  she,  with 
iadiffference.  "  1  have  given  orders  that  every- 
thing that  yoa  require  shall  be  made  ready  for 
your  joamey." 

"  I  thank  yon !  T  have  already  prepared  all 
myself,"  answered  Edla  as  coldly.  "  Farewell, 
my  father  !  ray  father !" — Her  voice  faltered. 

"  I  shall  see  yoa  again  before  you  go,"  said 
the  President,  as  he  drew  on,  with  a  great  bus- 
tle and  much  noise,  his  over-shoes,  in  order  to 
hide  his  starting  tears. 

Now  came  Nina.  She  was  wonderfully  bean- 
tiful  in  the  splendid  winter  dress,  in  the  prince- 
ly ermine.  Edla  combated  with  the  most  vio- 
lent emotion.  As  she  met  Nina's  tearful  eyes, 
her  inquiring  glance ;  as  she  felt  her  tremble  in 
her  embrace,  and  heard  her  repeat  with  con- 
spicuous anxiety,  "  I  shall  see  thee  soon,  very 
soon  again !"  then  Edla  congratulated  herself 
on  havmg  been  enabled  to  spare  the  tender  feel- 
ings of  her  sister,  and  to  make  her  departure  as 
easy  as  possible.  She  calmed  Nina,  and  saw 
with  a  cloudless  brow  her  family  set  forth. 

The  next  day  Edla  was  busied  Mrith  her  own 
affairs.  She  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Nina,  full 
of  kindness  and  good  sense.  The  evening  of 
the  last  day  arrived.  Edla  had  taken  leave  of 
Miss  Oreta,  who  was  not  in  the  least  deceived 
A  to  what  went  on  in  the  hnnse  and  in  Edia's 
mind,  and  testified  toward  her  the  most  cordial 
esteem.  In  Miss  Greta,  Edla  embraced  a  sin 
cere  admirer,  and  went  thence  down  into  the 
sitting-room,  where,  before  the  comfortable  flre, 
sflent  and  composedly,  she  a:waited  the  fitiewell 
visit  of  Comit  Lndwig. 

Twilight  and  snow-drifts,  a  fire  in  the  chim- 
ney, and  deep  silence  in  a  lonely  room,  are  the 
most  auspicious  spirits  of  confidence.  In  the 
hour,  of  twilight.  Mystery,  that  child  afraid  of 
tbd  light,  steps  forth  from  its  hiding-placQ ;  then 
wheel  the  bats  here  and  there,  the  owls  utter 
(beir  ominous  cry,  "  Come  with  us !  come  with 
He!"  The  fisar  of  spectres  announces  itself 
•mid  its  shudderings  and  terrors.  But  then 
dfo  nbblrt'  apparitions  of  the  bidden  world 
eiiiat  forth  from  the  depths  of  the  human  heart. 
How  gladly  does  Reconcilement  kindle  her 
Maminc  star  in  the  glow  of  the  descending 
B&it  I  How  lovingly  and  refreshingly  descend 
tut  d^ws  ^  Consolathm !  I  wHl  not  speak  of 
dedarations  of  love ;  between  the  twilight  and 
At  fire  th<^  skip  forth  involuntarily,  and  arc 
the  lighter  footed  the  more  they  resemble  will- 
o^-wisps.  The  Christ^hiM,  too,  appeara  at  this 
hour.  Ih  a  word,  it  is  remarkable  how,  in  the 
gossipftig  hour  of  tvrihgfat,  everything  comes  to 
the  da]r1ight. 

It  ia  also  rMnarMble  bow  mtT-a-propoi  this 
improm]Htt  is  here  brotight  in,  and  how  little  it 
tgreti  with  the  present  moment  in  the  twilight 
by  the  fireside.  Here  sit  £dla  and  Count  Lod< 
Wig  in  the  easy  chairs,  silent  aa  statues,  and 
gate  with  thnnghtful  looks  into  the  burning  em- 
bers, as  they  smk  down  mto  charcoal  and  ashes. 
Friendly  reader,  your  pardon !  Perhaps  you 
will  kioidly  recolle<'t  that  probably  yoa  have  al- 
ready in  the  world  heard  prefaces  that  did  not, 


by  any  means,  agree  with  the  matter  that  ( 
after. 

Finally  Connt  Lndwig  broke  the  silence,  afid 
said  to  Edla  with  an  expression  of  deep  dis- 
satisfaction, "  You  depart,  you  withdraw  your- 
self for  a  long  time,  and  leave  me  behind  in  thA 
most  painful  uncertainty.  You  wilt  D3t  allow 
that  I  express  either  to  Nina  or  her  father  • 
wish  which  you  yourself  at  the  same  time  ap- 
prove. How  long  is  this  restraint  to  conlinuel 
How  long  am  I  to  appear  to  your  parents — ^to 
the  world — yes,  to  Nina  herself— in  a  dubloM 
light  r* 

"Not  to  Nina!"  interriipted  Edhi.  "  Sh« 
knows  of  your  love — she  knows  on  what  ac- 
count you  delay  your  declaration." 

"Good!" 

"  She  is  grateful  for  your  kindness  ;  grateful 
that  you  do  not  just  yet  require  from  her  so 
important  a  decision  ;  foi  which  she  considers 
herself  still  too  young  and  inexperienced.  She 
fears  yet  any  change  of  her  condition  ;  she  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  prepared  for  it.  She  knows 
my  anxiety  on  account  of  her  health,  on  account 
of  the  tenderness  of  her  soul.  I  believe  that 
she  must  not  marry  till  her  health  is  more  con- 
firmed, till  she  is  altogether  better  acquainted 
with  the  world,  in  which  she  must  take  her 
place  as  your  Wife.  She  makes  now  her  first 
arqoaintance  with  social  life,  let  her  move  on- 
disturbed  in  it — she  is  yet  so  young.  By  this 
you  will  be  able  to  be  near  her,  and  to  endeavor 
to  win — '* 

"  Win  what  V  asked  Count  Lodwig  sharply. 

"  Her  heart !  How  sincerely  do  I  desire  that 
this  should'become  yours.  I  will  not  conceal  it 
from  yoa.  Nina  esteems,  but  does  not  lore 
you." 

"  I  know  it,"  answered  Count  Ludwig  ooldly. 

Edla  looked  at  him  inquiringly  and  surprised. 

With  a  tone  of  considerable  emotion  Count 
Ludwig  continned— "  Wondfer  not  if  he  who 
from  the  crhdie  learned  to  do  without  tender- 
ness ;  who,  the  only  time  that  he  thought  him- 
self beloved,  found  himself  deceived ;  wonder 
not  if  bis  glance  baa  become  penetrative  of  the 
feelings  of^ others,  and  if  he  be  no  longer  liable 
to  delusions  on  that  head.  I  know  it--l  am  not 
beloved — it  is  not  easy  to  love  me ;  and  indeed, 
I  do  not  require  it.  Who  does  not  succeed  is 
being  beloved !  Who  cannot  inspire  passion, 
especially  in  Women  1  Forgive  me,  Edla ;  hot 
you  cannot  be  so  Mind  as  others  to  the  weak- 
ness of  your  sex.  A  singer,  whose  whole  merit 
consists  in  a  well-executed  air— a  good  danoet 
— some  bravura  or  bravado— a  neat  exterior — 
an  agreeable  temper — all  this  appears  amiable^ 
and  can  awaken  love.  I  caiuot  do  that.  I 
have  qnite  made  up  my  mind  on  this  score,  and 
I  demand  from  Nina  no  exception.  Yes  ;  I  am 
even  prepared  to  know  that  she  can  love  an- 
other—that  one  of  those  small  men  whom  I 
.ise— " 

"  Count  Ludwig  !•  interrupted  Edla  with  w- 
tohishment ;  "  do  I  hear  arigfatl" 

"  Tea ;  but  hear  me  to  the  end.  That  sweet, 
that  bewitching  feeling  I  cannot  awaken,  cannot 
expect  it ;  neither  can  Nina  feel  it  for  me,  but 
she  may  learn  perhaps  something  of  it  from 
others.  That  is  natural ;  it  signifies  nothing  t* 
me,  and  I  can  lose  nothing  thereby.  I  will  da- 
serve  that  which  ia  better,  will  win  that  wbuA 
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»  more  important — ^Nioa'a  perfect  eateem,  ber 
perfect  confidence,  and  truest  friendship.  la 
the  best  and  deepest  meaoiog  of  tba  word,  Nina 
will  be  mine.  What  I  love  in'  Nina  is  not  ber 
beauty,  not  her  faaeination  of  manner,  not  the 
accomplishment  which  as  Edia's  pupil  she  pos- 
aesaea ;  but  the  woman — the  woman  far  tttel- 
teitee — the  kind,  sweet,  unassuming  woman.  I 
tin  stem  and  hard — I  know  it.  Only  through 
8  character,  only  through  a  mind  like  hers,  can 
I  become  milder  and' happier ;  can  I  indeed  be- 
come happy.  Nina  is  the  pupil  of  Edia ;  she 
will  learn  to  ralue  that  good  which  I  have  in 
me,  and  will  alao  by  her  angel  gentleness  make 
me  more  buman.  She  will  see  in  me  her  best 
friend,  her  conductor ;  she  will  love  ber  children, 
her  bouse,  her  influence  over  myself.  Believe 
me,  she  win  be  happy  !" 

"  I  fear,"  said  Edla  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  t^t 
TOO  misunderstand  the  peculiar  nature  of  love 
Perhaps  yon  call  the  same  thing  only  by  another 
same.  Friendship  and  confidence  constitute 
eertainly  the  firmest,  sweetest  heart  of  love. 
If  yon,  therefore,  are  of  opinion  that  these  seo- 
tfaneots  are  requisite  to  the  happiness  of  Nina 
and  yourself,  pardon  me  if  I  aay  that  you  must 
not  exert  alone  your  strict  virtues  to  acquire 
-fliem.  Confidence,  especially,  is  a  bashful  child; 
we  must  seek  to  win  it  by  kindness,  by  good 
w31.  Flowers  only  open  themselves  to  the 
genial  rays  of  the  sun.  If  ynu  will  win  the  love 
of  my  sister,  yoo  most  be  kind  and  tender  toward 
her.  Oh  !  you  do  not  know  how  sensitive  she 
TB — bow  she  needsteoderness  as  well  as  strength. 
Be  aSectionate  to  her,  Count  Ludwig,  or  yon 
will  not  win  her.    Be  gentle  and  tender — " 

"Edla!"  intenruptPd  Count  I^wig,  "de- 
mand not  from  the  oak,  that  it  stoops  itself  to 
the  tender  flowers ;  accustom  rather  the  flowers 
to  wind  themselves  round  its  firm  stem." 

"  Not  so.  Count  Ludwig!"  said  Edla,  "your 
«oniparisons  halt,  and  the  relations  between 
man  and  woman  may  not  be  regarded  so  one- 
sidedly  ;  it  is  not  so  indeed.  My  flower  requires 
« tender  waiting  upon,  otherwise  she  is  nut  for 
700.  Be  kind  to  Nina,  Count  Ludwig,  I  repeat 
it  once  more !  Be  aflictionate,  or  yoa  will  not 
•noceed  with  her.  Learn  to  value  what  is  so 
feeantifol  in  ber;  her  angelic  goodneas,  ber  bea- 
fenly  dispoeition,  learn  to  value  this ;  abase  it 
aot ;  exercise  00  harshness  toward  it.  How 
«asy  were  it  for  a  hard  hand  to  destroy  ber 
whole  life.  Row  often  have  I  not  blamed  my- 
self for  ray  own  severity,  which  yet  waa  only 
«aned  fortii  by  the  deepest  tenderness.  How 
«(ten  has  her  angelic  soul  made  me  melt  in  spite 
«f  myBeH*  Bemember,  Count  Ludwig,  how  she 
toffered  »  a  child  from  the  toothache,  and  when 
the  snrgeon  had  drawn  her  a  sound  instead  of  a 
decayed  one,  remember  bow  she  bore  the  con- 
tinned  pain  so  long  as  the  surgeon  remained 
present,  and  then  begged  me  not  to  mention  it 
to  him,  as  it  might  be  unpleasant  to  him.  This 
is  only  a  trifle ;  but  nurobefs  of  such  traita  stand 
as  love^  stars  m  the  heaven  of  gentleness  and 
amiability,  which  expands  itaelf  above  Nina'a 
whole  life.  She  was  thus  as  a  child,  she  is  thus 
still.  TeU  me.  Count  Ludwig,  deserves  not 
nch  a  heart  that  it  should  be  spared,  that  we 
should  seek  to  wia  it  by  kiodaeas  and  tender- 


Tens  stood  in  EdUi's  eyes.    Count  Ladwig 


also  was  reeved,  is  he  re()Hed— "  Give  me  this 
angel  to  wife !  Let  me  be  daily,  hourly,  be- 
neath her  inAueDce :  then  shall  I  perhaps  be- 
come what  you  wish,  what  Nina  re^juires. 
Yes !  perhaps  it  will  enable  me  to  beooow 
amiable — at  least  to  ber."  A  smile  which 
made  bim  infinitely  handsome,  paased  over  bia 
countenance.  "And  this,"  continued  be,  "would 
enable  me  so  much  the  more  easily  to  contemn 
the  judgment  of  the  roultitade ;  for  these  will 
idways  regard  me  as  a  pitiless  egotist,  ss  a 
hard,  proud,  heartless  man.  On  that  score  I 
am  easily  comforted  ;  yes,  it  even  flatters  my 
sell^love  to  be  so  judged,  and  the  mors  so  if  in 
the  future — shouM  I  myself  not  live  to  witness 
this— my  native  land  aball  flom'ish  through  im- 
provemreots  to  which  I  have  contributed ;  al- 
ready do  I  bless  those  who  in  a  thoughtless 
roanaer  endeavored  to  degrade  my  name.  See, 
Edla,  this  is  the  honor,  the  reward  which  I  seek, 
and  which  I  know  how  to  win.  If  in  aspirv 
tioBS  after  the  actual,  the  endsring,  I  handle 
sometimes  the  soperfieial  somewhat  rougMy, 
terrify  a  dove-like  nature,  or  wholly  pull  down 
half-decayed  fabrics — yes,  if  in  pressing,  impor- 
tant demands,  sometimes  forget  sufllciefitly  te 
8|Mre ;  let  not  Edla  therefore  condemn,  let  not 
Nina  therefore  fear  me." 

"  Count  Ladwig !"  said  Edia, "  {  bonenr  most 
highly  the  purity  of  your  intentions,  the  flrm- 
nesa  of  your  otiarBOter;  I  fear  only  yonr  ex- 
treme manoer  of  thinking.  More  mildness, 
more  pbilanthroi^,  mors  respect  for  personal 
feeling,  if  I  may  say  so,  woold  render  yaar  whole 
activity  still  mora  beneficent." 

"Give  me  Nina  te  wife !"  cried  Oonnt  Lud- 
wig with  warmth;  "eonstitute  her  ny  good 
angel,  sad  the  hanlnees  of  my  nators  wHI  melt. 
If  ahe  walk  by  my  aids,  I  shall  beoome  less 
stern.  She  ha»a  talisman  in  bar  hand,  which 
can  cause  moeb  power  over  roe.  Let  her  nse 
it ;  let  me  daUy,  homly  hsar  her  voice,  see  her 
sweet  eoantenaitce,  then— bat  not  tW  then,  EdUi 
— espeet  not  too  much  from  me,  sot  even  fw 
her.  I  will  every  da^  venture  my  life  for  her; 
but  to  be  gentle,  tender,  amiable  wHh  her,  t* 
play  the  Oaledon  amid  the  throng  that  always 
are  abOat  he^  that  4o  not  hope ;  do  not  reqoirs 
it,  Edhk !  I  ahonld  only  make  myaeif  ridiculoas. 
And  I  moat  repett  it,  that  I  ean  make  nothing 
oat  of  what  is  caHed  the  amiable,  the  agreeable ; 
nothing  even  out  of  what  ia  called  geedness. 
This  is  one  ainbigaoas  quality,  wbMh  aaaumas 
the  most  mlssrahle  weakness  for  its  shield.  I 
have  only  loo  well  experienced  that  the  giwfir 
est  amiability  may  be  united  with  the  greatest 
depravity  of  heart.  I  think  von  onoe  saw  Ed'' 
ward  D.  with  me— tdl  me  what  impresaieB  he 
ouide  upon  yoo." 

"I  acknowledge,"  raptted  Edla,  "that  he 
strode  me  as  extremely  amiable ;  that  the  aed 
which  spoke  tbroogh  his  features,  seemed  et- 
terly  incapable  of  the  oriaM  wfaioh  he  eeu- 
■Bitted." 

"  Yon  only  saw  him,"  continaed  Coant  Lud- 
wig, amiling  bitterly,  "  but  what  is  that  to  hia 
oonvnsatioo,  to  daily  intercourse  with  bim  1  It 
would  have  diaamad  his  bitterest  ««iemy.  I 
loved  him,"  said  Goont  Lodwig,  with  an  ex- 
presaionof  anusoalaoftaesa;  "  never  have  I  ss 
loved  any  one,  never  ao  whoHy  and  siaeereN[ 
ooofided  in  tty  o«s.!    Avi  he  deceived  me  1 
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He  broogbt  dratb  and  deprivation  to  my  very 
heart !  Certainly,  I  should  at  that  lime  have 
become  a  man-hater ;  I  ahoold  have  steeled  my 
bosjm  for  ever  against  every  better  feeling,  bad 
it  not  been  for  you,  Edia !  With  manly  strength, 
with  womanly  gentleness,  you  again  restored 
my  soqI  to  fortitude,  and  healed  tbe  wounds  of 
my  heart.'' 

Edla  turned  away  her  face,  on  which  deep 
emotion  was  visible. 

"  Have  I  really  been  able  to  do  that,  Connt 
Ludwigl"  demanded  she,  with  a  voice  that  was 
choked  with  tears. 

"Healed — "  cootinaed  Count  Ludwig,  as  if 
eonveraing  with  himself;  "healed  is  too  much 
to  say.  These  wounds  heal  never.  There  are 
moments  in  which  it  seems  to  me  as  if  his 
blood  could  be  tbe  only  balsam.  Tbe  wounds 
healed  not,  but  yon  have  alleviated  their  burn- 
ing pain.  Edla  and  Nina  have  reconducted  me 
to  humanity." 

After  a  short  silence  he  proceeded  painfully. 
"  We  met  as  boys  at  the  academy.  He  sur- 
passed me  in  every  thing.  That  vexed  me.  I 
would  always  be  first  I  began  to  hate  him. 
Then  be  fought  and  bled  for  me,  in  a  most  un- 
equal contest  into  which  I  had  fallen.  My  hato 
nom  changed  itself  into  love.  He  retnmed  it, 
•t  least  as  I  believed.  He  tolerated  me  and  my 
gloomy  mind.  He  made  me  every  day  bettor, 
he  was  so  amiable.  And  he  was  proud  with  all 
his  gentleness ;  he  permitted  no  protectioo ;  he 
accepted  not  the  smallest  support.  This  vexed 
and  charmed  me  at  the  same  time.  He  seemed 
to  be  the  beet,  the  most  distinguished  of  men. 
I  built  upon  him  more  than  upon  tbe  whole 
world  ;  yes,  more  than  upon  myself.  He  bad  a 
power  over  me  which  no  one  had  besides—" 

Count  Ludwig  was  adent,  as  overpowered  by 
bis  feelings ;  then  went  on,  while  a  mild  pale- 
ness clot,hed  bis  features.  "  The  serpent  bad  a 
too  seductive  tongue,  as  the  Bible  says.  How 
do  I  disdain  this  amiability,  behind  which  so 
much  crime,  so  much  depravity  can  be  conceal- 
ed I  The  deceiver !  the  seducer !  how  I  hate 
him.  I  know  not  whither  he  is  gone ;  but  I  rue 
it,  that  I  have  not  branded  him  before  the  world, 
80  that  he  could  no  more  deceive,  no  more  se- 
duce !  Edla !  if  you  ever  maet  him  on  this 
earth,  trust  not  your  sagacity-^trust  not  the 
abhorrence  with  which  his  crimee  have  filled 
you— flee  him  !  flee  him !  His  amiability,  his 
apparent  excellence,  his  heavens-speaking  eyes, 
would  misguide  you !  Do  not  see  him  !  do  not 
bear  him!  His  tongue  is  false  as  seducing. 
He  could  win  over  the  purest  beins.  Fl<>e  him ! 
Has  be  not  dishonoured,  murdered  the  sister  of 
his  friend  1  And  goes  about  in  the  world  un- 
punished ;  perhaps  beloved,  perhaps  honored — 
in  order  to  make  yet  many  more  unhappy  vic- 
tims! Why  hhve  I  spared  him!  But  Thou, 
Heaven!  wilt  punish  him — Thou,  tbe  just 
Avengpr !  wilt  consign  him — " 

"  Ludwig  cease !"  exclaimed  Edla,  with  stern- 
ness and  dignity. 

Count  Ludwig  was  suddenly  silent,  but  he 
combated  in  himself  with  only  the  greater  vio- 
knce ;  his  lips  trembled,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
forth  flames  of  wrath.  It  was  long  before  he 
became  fully  himself  again.  He  then  sighed 
deepiv  and  said—"  Pardon  me !" 
"These  outbreaks.  Count  Lodwig,  are  un- 


worthy of  you,"  said  Edla.    "  How  much  would 
they  disturb  Nina's  peace." 

"  She  shall  never  experience  them.  I  will  be 
worthy  of  you  and  your  sister."  Count  Ludwig 
press^  Edia's  hand  to  bis  lips,  and  hastily 
withdrew 

Edla  remained  behind  with  excited  feelings. 
Her  wishes,  her  thoughts,  compared  Ludwig 
and  Nina  ;  and  there  came  continually  over  her 
mind,  a  doubt,  a  pain,  which  softly  whispered 
the  question—"  Will  be  make  her  happy !"  But 
she  rejected  this  question  as  a  spectre  of  hei 
imagination. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  to  my  fair  readers  in- 
consistent that  Eidia  should  so  warmly  have  fa- 
voured the  suit  of  Count  Ludwig;  inconsistoU 
with  her  clear  sense  that  she  diJ  not  perceive 
how  unfitting  must  be  such  a  character  for  the 
soft,  love-requiring  mind  of  her  sister.  I  would 
willingly  defend  her  against  this  charge,  and 
therefore  we  will  examine  the  mattor  closer. 

There  existed  a  similarity  between  EUla  and 
Count  Ludwig  which  drew  them  involuntarily 
to  each  other.    Both  of  them  in  their  childhood 
and  jroutb  had  been  treated  with  neglect ;  both 
were  by  nature  denied  the  early  faculty  of  win- 
ning the  hearts  of  men,  and  of  finding  pleasura 
to  themselves  in  intercourse  with  others.    Botk    . 
bad  a  pure,  mural,  and  upright  character :  al- 
though Count  Ludwig,  in  consequence  of  inborm 
pride  and  bitter  experience,  had  acquired  a 
stem  hardness;  Edla,  on  the  contrary,  froia 
the  exercise  of  noble  duties,  had  derived  mors 
kindneas  and  gentleness.  Count  Ludwig's  stem 
virtue  bad  excited  Edia's  admiration  ;  bis  on- 
happy  story  had  called  forth  her  eincerest  sym- 
pathy:  admh«tion  and  sympathy  beget  love» 
and  this  feeling  threw  a  veil  over  all  the  tail- 
ings  of  Count  Ludwig.    Edla  would  willingly 
have  sacrificed  her  li^  for  bis  happiness ;  but 
she  judged  too  justly  of  herself  for  it  to  hava 
occurred  to  her  to  make  him  happy  through  her 
own  attachment.    But  Nina  I    Count  Ludwig, 
loved  her ;  and  the  maternal  tenderness  which 
more  and  more  developed  itself  in  her  heart  foe 
Nina  became  at  length  stronger  than  her  feel- 
ings fur  Count  Ludwig.    There  lay  an  infinite 
happiness  for  her  in  the  Ihought  of  consignin|t 
her  Nina  to  the  most  honoured  and  the  most 
iieloved  man  in  the  world.     If  a  fear  snra  etimes 
fell  upon  her  that  Count  Ludwig  could  nvt,  make 
her  sister  happy,  this  became  in  turn  expelled 
by  the  doubt  that  probably  Nina  was  not  fully 
worthy  of  the  Count.     These  doubts   were 
again  reconciled  by  tbe  internal  conviction  that 
the  two  beloved  beings  would  certainly  perfect 
each  other;  and  Edla  saw  therein,  not  only  her 
own  happiness,  but  her  heart  beat  warmly  ia 
the  beautiful  hope  that  out  of  this  union  would 
spring  much  good   for   others.     So  felt  and 
thought  Edla.    Do  you  yet  understand  or  not ! 
We  will  now  seek  Edla  again  at  tbe  fireside. 
The  last  ember  was  extinguished,  and  Edla 
returned  to  her  bed-chamber.    Here  she  found 
all  prepared  for  the  journey,  and  an  indescriba- 
ble weight  fell  upon  her  heart.     She  felt  like  a 
stranger  in  her  father's  house.    It  was  only  by 
the  compulsion  of  circumstances  that  she  aban- 
doned these  rooms,  in  which  she  had  beeu  the 
quiet,  ruling  spirit,  in  which  formerly  she  had 
been  beloved  and  cherished.     Now  she  was 
solitary,  foraaken,  and  shunned — and  all  with- 
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•ot  &nlt  of  hem !  The  atrooephere  of  the  room, 
the  aspect  of  the  furniture,  eapeciaU;  that  b^ 
longing  to  her  sister,  a  little  shawl  which  she 
kad  careless);  flung  over  an  easy  chair — all 
awoke  in  Ekila's  heart  the  feehng  of  unspeaka- 
ble sadness.  An  angry  bitterness  rose  in  her 
•oal  against  her  who  had  occasioned  aU  these 
painful  changes :  bat  a  feeling  of  hatred  in  her 
own  soal  was  to  her  intolerable,  and  she  re- 
•Mted  and  combated  with  it  earnestly.  With 
what  weapons  1  He  who  had  seen  Edia  pale, 
sorrowful  and  speechless,  seated  on  her  travel- 
fing  trunk,  would  not  probably  have  believed 
that  she  at  that  moment  fought  out  a  fight  more 
evere,  and  achieved  a  victory  more  glorious, 
—•0  ever  did  Napoleon.  With  what  weapons  1 
Call  them  heavenly,  my  dear  reader  —  thou 
knowest  them  as  well  as  I. 

Edla  had  parted  with  nnnsnal  coldness  from 
ker  step-mother.  She  resolved  to  write  some 
Moea  to  ber,  in  order  to  leave  behind  her  a  more 
ftvonrable  impression,  and  to  press  more  ear- 
■estly  upon  her  mind  care  for  Nina's  health. 
As  she  approached  her  writing-desk  her  eyes 
fell  on  a  casket  of  red-morocoo,  which  appeared 
to  be  placed  with  sach  a  degree  of  care  that  it 
aboold  not  be  overlooked.  She  opened  it,  and 
feand  a  costly  necklace  of  genuine  pearls,  and 
with  it  these  words  in  the  hand  of  her  father — 
"To  the  beat  of  daughters,  from  her  loving  fa- 
Iker.  Very  early  in  the  morning  I  shall  be  with 
thee." 

Now  first  flowed  tears  down  Edla'a  cheeks ; 
hot  they  were  sweet,  salutary  tears.  She  felt 
that  ber  &ther  understood  her,  secretly  thanked 
ber,  and  all  became  light  and  bright  about  her. 
Tlie  parting  had  lost  its  bitterness,  and  how 
willingly  new  did  she  obey  the  divine  command 
— **  "noa  shalt  ever  bteas  thy  enemies." 

Edla  travelled  away  with  a  heart  which  had 
beaten  warmly  in  the  paternal  embrace.  There 
eame  in  no  one  to  talk  over  her  journey,  nor  to 
assign  reasons  and  suppositions  for  it ;  so  well 
and  qnietly  had  she  ordered  this  matter.  Deep 
mod  powerful  souls  adjust  everything  in  silence, 
and  make  no  noise  with  their  doings  and  them- 
selves. They  go  on  their  way  like  the  works 
of  Ood.  In  deep  silence  the  sun  ascends  the 
beaven;  silently  sinks  the  night  down  upon  the 
•arth.  Vfhat  prepares  itself  in  greater  stillness 
than  the  re-awaking  of  nature,  and  what  is 
■MM  gtorions  than  the  spring ! 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

SICRITS. 

rboa  dialt  Mil  U  to  Mithsr  ftieo'd  nor  foe. 

Jeioi  Suaob. 

Two  months  were  now  flown  since  the  fres- 
•«>-painting  of  the  little  Filins,  and  since  Miss 
Greta's  accident.  The  hroken  arm  could  al- 
iMdy  tolerably  perform  again  its  office,  and 
Miss  Oreta  might  very  soon  quit  her  sick  cham- 
ber ;  but  to  say  the  truth,  she  cared  very  little 
about  it  She  had  become  acquainted  with« 
bappinesa  that  was  of  more  value  to  her  than 
all  the  attractions  uf  her  former  life.  Ah  !  it  is 
when  the  heart  deaves  to  another  that  life  firaC 
baoomes  rich,  and  the  apirit  is  aatisfied. 

Between  Itias  Oreta  and  Clara  aa  aflection- 


ate  relationship  had  sprung  nf>— Miss  Greta  her- 
self knew  not  how  —  which,  however,  m  le 
them  both  thoroughly  happy.  They  had  neithei 
of  them  imparted  to  the  other  their  own  con- 
ceras,  neither  had  related  the  romance  of  het 
life,  nor  had  sighed  forth  the  Oh !  and  Ah !  of 
the  heart ;  and  yet  they  knew  each  other  sufB- 
eiently ;  yet  cherished  they  a  mutual  confi- 
dence, which  only  waited  the  occasion  by  and 
by  to  convert  itself  into  the  most  genuine  friend- 
ship. Perhaps  a  tender  friend  will  find  this  ex- 
pression too  weak  and  far-fetched;  I  for  my 
part  know  no  stronger  and  better. 

Miss  Greta  was  already  carrying  in  head  and 
heart  a  plan  which  was  not  yet  fully  matored, 
when  one  evening  the  Countess  hastily  entered 
her  room,  and  exclaimed  in  great  excitement, 
•'  Well !  what  say  yon  to  it  1" 

"What  shaU  I  sayl"  replied  Miss  Greta 
merrily ;  "  I  say  first  good  evenmg,  and  then, 
like  Clara,  be  seated,  and  let  us  be  quiet." 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  precisely  Clara  who  gives  as 
occasion  not  to  say  this,"  contined  the  C^Mmtesn. 
"  Margaret !  your  Clara  is  a  worthless,  hy  «• 
critical  person,  who  does  not  deserve  the  t  ,nd> 
ness  which  yon  bestow  upon  her.  Shr  is  • 
serpent  which  you  have  warmed  on  yijor  bo- 
som!" * 

•■WeD,  wen,  what  is  it  then1*>  demanded 
Miss  Greta  serionsly,  hut  quietly. 

"She  has  not  kept  her  promise;  she  is  to- 
day again  for  the  third  time  gone  out  secretly." 

"Well,"  replied  Miss  Greta,  endeavoring 
vainly  to  conceal  her  vexation ;  "  we  need  not 
on  that  account  cry  fire  and  murder !  She  has 
probably  gone  oat  to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air ; 
fur  on  my  aocoant  she  has  been  obliged  to  su^ 
fer  sitting  enongh." 

"  Very  good !  Bat  must  she  in  the  fresh  air 
enjoy  the  company  of  a  young  man  t  I  have 
had  her  watched.  Rosalie  has  procured  intel- 
ligence of  the  house  to  which  she  goes.  These 
visits  have  certainly  been  made  frequently. 

Miss  Gretna  turned  pale,  for  the  tulle-de- 
voorer  stood  vividly  before  her  eyes.  After  a 
short  pause  she  asked — "And  who  is  het 
what  is  he  t  where  does  he  Hve !" 

The  Countess  named  the  house,  but  eonht 
only  give  cooftased  information  regarding  the 
person  in  question.  "  They  say,"  related  sht 
"that  he  has  committed  some  crime,  coined 
false  money,  or  something  of  the  kind ;  that  he 
hides  firom  the  police,  and  lives  in  the  extrem- 
eat  poverty — in  a  word  a  most  scandalous  ato  - 
ry." 

"Poverty?"  intermpted  Miss  Greta. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  Countess,  -'  and  it  is 
only  all  too  probable  that  Clara  supports  him-— 
not  that  I  will  criminate  her — but  her  conduct 
is  ground  enough  for  the  worst  suspicions.  The 
obstinate  refusal  t<>  give  any  explanation  regard- 
ing her  promenades  testifies  how  unworthy  the 
object  of  them  must  be — " 

"  or  that  I  strongly  doubC  said  Miss  Greta. 

"  I  wish  it  may  bis  otherwise,"  rephed  the 
Countess,  "hot  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped. 
Abandon  Clara  I  will  not,  but  I  can  no  longer 
sufl^r  ber  to  remain  in  my  house.  The  domee- 
ties  are  already  aware  of  the  circumstance, 
and  I  dare  not,  for  the  example's  sake,  take 
such  a  proceeding  under  my  protection.  Clara 
most  be  placed  under  strieler  surveU'uice.    I 
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win,  for  tks  pwient  paX  her  uader  tlM  ewe  of 
Mrs.  F." 

<'  or  the  Boidier'B  wife  •  WeU  seleeted !  and 
wbeo  will  you  send  her  off!" 

"  Without  delay  I  In  the  moroing  if  it  be 
possible  I  confess  that  the  daily  sight  of  snob 
ingratitude  and  meanness  is  intolerable  to  me. 
Besides  this,  her  proceeding  demands  speedy 
measures.  I  have  already  iaformed  her  bro- 
thers of  it." 

"That  have  yon  doaet"  intermpted  Misa 
Greta  warmly.  "  You  have  coBiBuaieated  to 
her  bMthers  dark  suspicions." 

"  I  have  done  it,"  answered  the  Coantess, 
-"thai  in  the  first  place  they  may  know  what 
they  are  to  think  of  their  sister ;  Mid  in  the  next 
^ace,  to  justify  my  own  demeanor  toward  her. 
They  made  a  call  just  as  Iloaalie.had  eomnu- 
nicaited  to  me  her  dlsooTeries.  In  my  first  ex- 
asperation I  poured  out  my  complaints  against 
her,  and  trust  moreover  that  their  severity  will 
better  restrain  the  disobedieat  girl  than  my 
warnings  eouM.  She  does  not  deserve  to  be 
ftrtber  apared." 

"  Yon  have  acted  preeipitately  and  onkintf  y, 
Natalie!"  said  Mias  Greta,  mach  displeased. 
"  Why  did  you  not  first  qieak  with  me  upon  it, 
and  in  enncert  with  me  first  consider  what  was 
to  be  done  I  Who  knows  bat  that  Clara  will 
come  clear  out  of  all  these  sospioioas !  What 
then  did  the  brothers  say  V 

"  Ob,  they  were  beside  theaaadves ;  they  were 
quite  desperate,  the  poor  men  !  at  last  th^  beg- 
ged me  to  act  in  tliiS'  afiair  aooording  to  my 
own  pleasare." 

"That  ia  mora  than  I  could  have  done  in 
their  place !  I  cannot  approve  what  you  have 
done ;  and  can  as  little  give  my  eonsent  to  what 
you  propose." 

"  Margaret !"  excUimed  the  Coantess  with 
pride  and  emphaais,  "  to  my  oversigfat  and  my 
protection  was  Clara  consigned." 

'•  I  have  notbiag  to  say  against  that,"  replied 
Miss  Greta  somewhat  shortly.  "The  only 
thing  which  I  beseeeh  of  you  is  not  to  speak 
farther  with  Clara  thia  evening:  net  te  adroit 
the  brothers  to  her ;  and  the  moment  tia  n- 
Vfea  to  aend  her  up  to  me." 

The  Counteas  was  obliged  to  promtse  this ; 
and  as  a  message  cane  now  fhtm  the  Preeident 
to  apprise  her  tint  the  carriage  had  already  been 
waiting  balf-an-hour,  and  as  it  was  the  latest 
moment  for  proceeding  to  the  great  court  dii>- 
ner,  the  Cooateas  left  Mias  Grata  to  her  owa 
reflections. 

Misa  Greta  eat  long  ailently  in  the  dark,  and 
wept.  So  soon  as  riie  was  become  calmer,  and 
her  thougbta  had  regained  their  aoouatomed 
4riearness,  she  rung  the  bell,  ordered  the  lamp 
to  be  brought,  and  in  her  sofa-comer  awaited 
Clara's  return  with  a  compoaora  which  a  fixed 
and  firm  resolve  can  give. 

Clara  came.  Her  step  was  lighter,  the  ex- 
pression of  hor  countenance  more  cheerfiil  than 
usual ;  and  her  voice  alone  betrayed  boom  haste 
and  uneasiness  as  she  inquired  how  MiasGreto 
ibund  herself  Struck  with  the  unexfweted 
abort  answer,  Clara  went  directly  up  to  her 
friend,  looked  her  true-heartedly  in  the  eyes, 
and  asked  tender  f — "Are  y<Ki  not  well  I  do 
you  want  anythiii   *" 

Her  loafc  aiii    .«•  gave  Hiaa  Greta  pain. 


She  turned  beradf  away,  and  said  Aatt  ant 
sternly — "  Clara,  you  have  broken  your  vow ; 
you  have  again  gone  out  aleoe,  aad  that  in  tbm 
evening." 

Clara  was  silent.  Miss  Greta  had  not  tbe 
ooerage  to  look  at  ber,  and  went  on— "Ya> 
have  been  followed ;  yon  havo  boea  with  a 
yoang  man." 

Clara  was  silent.  Miss  Greta  looked  at  her. 
She  was  pale,  and  leaned  with  her  hand  on  tb* 
table,  as  if  seeking  to  coUeet  herseUl  A  long 
silence  followed. 

"Clara!"  at  length  exclaimed  Misa  Greta, 
with  a  tone  whiob  revealed  ber  inward  troobk; 
"  Clara !  have  you  then  nothing  to  say  V 

Clara's  pale  Ups  murmured  a  soft  but  dia- 
tinet  "No!" 

"  Then,"  said  Miss  Greta  seriously  but  d^ 
jeotedly,  "  then  Clara,  I  most  tell  you  what 
fato  awaita  you,  and  wlyrt  consequences  yoar 
behavior  and  your  obstinacy  draw  after  them. 
Tbe  Countess,  justly  incensed  at  your  ingrati. 
tade,  has  informed  your  brothers  of  what  has 
oeenrred  and  of  her  suspicions.  In  the  mon> 
ing  yea  must  leave  the  bouse— leave  it  with 
disgrace,  for  tbe  domestics  know  of  your  wan^ 
derings ;  they  will  not  cease  to  rebte  tbem  M 
every  one  who  is  ready  to  listen.  Your  cha> 
racter  is  lost !" 

Deathly  pale  but  composedly,  Clara  answer- 
ed with  a  choked  voice — "  That  has  happeaod 
tn  many  an  innocent  person  :  God  sees  it :  oa 
Him  mnst  I  hope:" 

"Speak  not  so,  Clare!"  eried  Miss  Greta 
waimly ;  "  misnse  net  the  name  of  God.  I  can- 
not  bear  to  hear  people  talking  of  innocenoo, 
where  the  proceedings  testify  to  tbe  contrary. 
I  do  not  believe  in  ciroumstancea  vi4iich  are  sa 
unfortunately  entangled  that  individoaia  cannot 
avoid  appearing  to  their  fellow^ereaturea  as 
guilty ;  I  do  not  understand  how  people  can  ia^ 
volve  themsrivea  in  secret  praotHiea,  and  thea 
call  on  tbe  name  of  God  to  teatily.  to  the  inno- 
cenoe  of  these  practices.  Have  yoa  not  read 
in  tbe  Seriptores  that  good  deeds  do  not  sbna 
the  light  1  Sach  mysteries  and  saehoironinstM> 
ees  we  find  in  romenoea — "  . 

"<Mf  in  romanceal"  intermpted  Claia  witt 
a  aonowfnl  smile. 

"Yes,  Mriy  in  romances,"  eontinaed  If^a 
Greta  with  unceasing  seal.  "  To  taem  behMg 
intrigues  and  secret  passages;  m  tbeoa  peophl 
conceal  their  doings  fi-om  sympathizing  friends. 
In  actual  life,  Clara,  people  help  themselves 
with  somewhat  sounder  reason  and  an  honora- 
ble confession.  I  ask  you  yet  once  more,  Cbi- 
ra,  will  yon  confide  in  me  t  Clara,  I  beseech,  I 
implore  yon,  qonfide  in  jne !" 

"  I  cannot ;  it  is  impossible !"  exelaira^d  Cla- 
ra, comlnting  with  her  toars. 

"  Clara,"  said  Miss  Greta,  "  I  will  not  hear 
that !  It  is  human  to  err,  but  one  mnst  not  be 
stupid :  that  is  not  human,  since  man  is  eiaiow- 
ed  with  reason.  Your  behavior  at  tbis  moaienii 
is  wboHy  irratiooal,  and  yoar  obstinacy  as# 
seta  the  only  person  against  yoa  that  oould  or 
woald  save  yoa." 

"  I'  cannot  help  it,"  aaaweied  Cbia ;  "  itrnm" 
not  be  ottaerwiae." 

"  Yflu  are  intolerable  I"  cried  Miaa  Gtattt  ba» 
collected  heirseif  afaiByvand  piaeaeded  vcsy  ■» 
riaasly.    "So  not  beta*  hasty.    IteflaMoKil* 
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veoMqaeneesI  It  may  be  hkrd  to  confew  a 
transgression,  bot  it  is  still  hanler  to  pass  a 
whole  life  in  poverty  and  oontempt.  RecoNeot, 
Clara !  the  ooantess  may  be  softened :  thy  fu- 
t«re  yet  rescued— thy  faUings  shaU  be  forgiTen, 
but  aU  on  one  only  oondition — cowpna!" 

"I  oaanotl  I  wUI  not  I"  said  dam  with  a 
arm  tona  "  My  life  is  pore,  bat  I  oamot  lay 
open  my  motive  to  the  day." 

"  One  moment  more !»  exclaimed  Miss  Greta 
with  icy  detenaimtion, "  and  then  I  abandon  all 
ftrtber  eoooom  with  yoo.  Yoor  brothera  are 
mstmoted  of  yonr  proceedings.  Yon  have  to 
e«pect  their  reproaches,  perhaps  their  peiBecu- 
twns;  the  eonaless  ezpets — " 

"  I  sbril  know  haw  to  withdraw  myself  from 
Ihem!"  interposed  Clara  somewhat  excited, 
•nd  made  a  moreuent  as  if  to  go  ont.  Miss 
GreU  laid  her  hand  on  her  arm,  and  said,  as 
Mie  koked  keenly  and  inquisitirely  rato  her 
«7W.  "  raa  off,  perhaps  1  Traverse  the  country 
wrth  your  lover,  and  play  traged— " 
"No!  no!  no!"  cried  Clara  vehemently. 
"Choose  the  better  part,  Clara!"  continued 
Miss  Greta  with  cold  seriousness.  "  I  will  lib- 
erate yon ;  I  will  do  everythmg  for  yon ;  I  de- 
mand, I  implore  only  confidiwm.  Yon  can 
•hoose  between  my  protection  and  poblie  dis- 
grace.   Decide!" 

"I  have  decided,"  answered  with  a  low  voice 
the  death-pale  Clara ;  •'  I  am  innocent— but  I 
«annot,  I  wiH  not  prove  it!" 

"Go  then!"  exclaimed  Miss  Greta  angrily, 
"go!  I  believe  not  yoor  innocence,  and  will  do 
nothing  tOt  yoo.  In  the  morning  yon  wiH  be 
expelled  from  the  house  with  shame!" 

"  I  wffl  not  wait  fer  it !"  said  Clara  with  so 
Mint  a  voice  that  Miss  GreU's  fine  ear  could 
•carcely  catch  it.  Clara  approached  the  door, 
feat  u  the  moment  m  which  she  laid  her  hand 
*poB  the  lockv  atie  felt  herself  seized  by  two 
arro,  and-  held  back.  It  was  Miss  Greta,  who 
4MMaeied  her  back  almost  by  force  to  the  sofa, 
«eated  herself  by  her  side,  embraced  her  affec- 
tionately, while  rtie  addressed  her  in  a  tone 
Whidt  one  most  hare  heard  in  order  to  nnder- 
atand  its  effect." 

"Are  yon  not  sanet  Do  von  think  that  I 
Moke  senoosly!  Do  yon  believe  that  I  could 
forSMeyont  Listen,  child  I  These  arms  which 
BOW  inclose  thee  thou  hast  cherished  and  heal- 
ed. They  win  therefore  embrace  yon  yonr  life 
long !  Do  not  think  that  I  shafl  let  you  go— 
TOO  may  be  as  contrary  as  yon  win.  Hear 
Clara i  my  potar  child,  yoo  have  done  wrong: 
yon  have  been  foolish ;  fear  not.  I  wiU  keep  you 
tf  it  be  possible ;  I  will  tnm  aU  to  your  good. 
I  am  rich,  and  no  one  to  care  for ;  you  shall  he 
my  ohihL  Poor  girit"  exclaimed  she,  while 
abe  pressed  Clara  affectionately  to  her  heart, 
"yoo  have  been  imprudent,  have  acted  with  a 
Ugh  hand ;  but  that  anything  bad  is  concealed 
behind  it,  I  cannot  and  win  not  believe.  Fear 
■otbing,  trust  to  me ;  we  wiU  set  all  right  again. 
I  shooM  hate  myself  if  I  could  believe  anything 
■ad,  anything  blamable  of  yon.  I  vrill  take  all 
apon  myself,  and  bring  aU  again  into  the  right 
coarse.  And  yon  shaH  assign  to  me  the  right 
to  do  It :  hear  yon  Clara  1  you  sHAtt  I  For  from 
nils  time  forward  you  belong  to  me,  and  I  shall 
«xerrise  a  merciless  tyranny  over  you.  You 
-*—"  come  to  me,  and  share  my  house,  my  ta- 


ble, an  that  I  have.  Yon  shd  teU  me  yoor 
wishes  that  I  may  fullil  them ;  and  impart  to  ma 
your  cares,  that  I  may  dissipate  them.  Will 
you  do  that,  Clara  1    Will  you  be  my  childl" 

Clara  could  not  answer ;  Miss  Greta  saw  it, 
and  held  the  sobbing  maiden  fast  pressed  to  jtiar 
bosom.  "  Hear,  child  I"  she  continued,  in  or- 
der  to  give  her  time  to  collect  herself,  "  I  do  not 
desire  that  you  should  love  me  entirely  on  that 
account ;  don't  trouble  yourself  ab<iut  that ;  but 
we  win  see  whether  you  will  be  able  to  avoid 
it,  when  once  I  have  my  hand  in  play  in  the  di- 
rection of  yoor  destiny.  I  demand  nmr  no 
friendship,  only  a  degree  of  cnniidence,  some 
sonnd  sense,  and  a  little  more  obedience.  Yoa 
really  owe  me  some  acquiescence,  for  I  assora 
yoo  that  yon  have  made  me  quite  iU  with  your 
secrets,  and  the  lover  who  devours  tulle' and 
necklaces  aa  another  mortal  fieldfiires;  and  it 
would  be  much  worse  with  me,  if  I  could  belleva 
of  yourself  still  more  unnatural  things.  Yoa 
may  believe  that  aU  this  has  gone  sufflciently 
into  my  arms  to  delay  very  considerably  my  re- 
covery. In  all  this  it  requires  only  a  word  from 
you  to  put  me  in  a  position  to  combat  success- 
fully not  only  again^  yonr  lover  and  patronessi 
hut  also  against  yonr  own  folly.  And  I  teU  you, 
I  intend  to  do  it  without  this  word ;  yes!  you- 
may  allow  it  or  not,  I  have  resolved  one  for  all 
no  more  to  set  you  at  liberty,  but  to  consider  aU 
that  belongs  to  ynu  as  my  aflhir.  You  may  da 
as  yon  will,  yoa  are  henceforth  my  incompre- 
hensible, beloved  child  !" 

Clara  had  at  Grst  become  speechless  witli  aa- 
tonishment  and  wonder;  hot  at  these  words, 
at  this  tone  of  the  most  cordial  kindness,  at  tha 
certainty  of  possessing  a  real  friend,  her  soul 
dissolved  itself  in  a  feeling  of  ineffable  joy,  but 
at  the  same  time  of  infinite  sadness.    She  laid 
her  head  on  Miss  Greta's  shoulder,  and  gav« 
free  course  to  her  tears     After  she  waa  som»' 
what  more  composed.  Miss  Greta  said  with  a 
tender  expression,  "Give  me,  however,  yonr 
promise  not  to  run  away  from  me,  since  I  feel 
that  ray  arms  are  yet  too  weak  to  detain  yon." 
"  I  promise  it !"  answered  Clara  with  tears. 
.  "  Good !  and  yet  one  more  question.  Whithar 
do  you  thmk  of  going  1   What  are  you  intending 
to  dot" 
"  To  go  away — 6r,  far  away^afo  aenrite— " 
"  Into  service !  with  the  lover — or  with  yow 
husband  t" 
"  No,  no !    I  have  neither." 
"Dear  Clan!  do  I  deserve  to  be  (has  pot 
offl" 

"  And  wUl  yoa,  cannot  you  believe  my  word'i 
Then  you  do  not  reaUy  esteem  me!"  cried 
Clara  warmly,  as  she  rose. 

"  Well,  well,  only  don't  run  away  from  me !" 
said  Miss  Greta  holding  her  by  the  dressi.  "Wt 
can  at  least  speak  calmly  of  the  matter.  Yoa 
have  no  lover ;  you  have  no— the  man  that  yoa 
visit  then,  must  be  your  brother  1" 

"Ask  me  not,  ask  me  not!"  implored  Clara 
violently  agitated.  As  truly  as  I  live,  as  truly 
as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I  cannot,  and  may  not 
answer !" 

"  And  iflay  yoo  not  be  ashamed  of  itf    Ca 
you  calmly  think  of  the  ten  commandments 
Can  you  lay  your  tiand  on  your  heart,  and  pre- 
test that  you  are  innocent  t"  demanded 
Greta,  while  she  gazed  inquiringly  at  Clara. 
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"  I  can !  I  am !"  said  Clara  laying  both  her 
handf  on  ber  btisom. 

'•  Well  then,"  said  Miss  Greta,  I  will  hence- 
forward luriiirnt  you  with  no  more  questions. 
I  wdl  not  dii  like  Thomas,  I  will  believe  without 
•eeing.  I  believe  thee,  my  friend,"  and  she  re- 
^rded  Clara  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
peace  and  joy. 

There  is  pfer  apa  no  more  beautiful  feeling 
than  that  uf  uo  inditional,  blind  confidence.  It 
may  be  the  id  at  foolish,  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  the  mop   livine  m  the  heart  of  man. 

"For  you  ee,"  continued  Clara,  while  she 
4rew  to  het  joth  the  hands  of  her  friend,  and 
gazed  into  I  ^r  t-yea  with  an  almost  wild  aspect, 
"  I  have  ta*  en  an  oath — a  sacred  oath  !  I  have 
aworn  oo  t  le  Bible  to  preserve  eternal  silence ! 
It  was  a  horrible  oath — a  horrible  moment ! 
perdition  -death — passed  over  io  it — "  Clara 
sbudderKd. 

"Oracious  beaTens!"  thought  Miss  Greta, 
here  is  probably  some  high-treason  at  work ! 
God  pruteot  the  king !" 

"  But  now,"  continued  Clara,  while  she  lifted 
her  clasped  hands  on  high,  and  raised  her  eyes 
toward  heaven  with  ao  expression  of  the  most 
intense  thankfulness,  *'  now,  from  this  day  forth 
I  am  free  from  all  participation,  from  all  secret 
concerns ;  now  can  I  walk  openly  before  men ! 
God  be  praised !    God  be  praised  for  ever !" 

A  crimson  flush  sufltased  Clara's  cheeks ;  her 
eyes  beamed ;  .Miss  Greta  regarded  her  in  this 
moment  as  nearly  beautiful,  mit  was  terri&ed  at 
this  extraordinary  excitement,  and  at  her  words. 
Softly  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  agitated  maiden's 
arm,  and  said  earnestly:  "Clara,  I  must  yet 
put  one  more  question,  and  you  must  answer 
it :  Is  there  not  some  strange  suflering  in  thy 
secret t  Perhaps  some  one  suffera  wrong;  or 
there  is  danger  at  hand  1" 

"  No,  no  !**  eried  Clara,  "  none,  none  in  the 
world  !  All  is  good !  all  is  over !  and  I  repeat 
k,  I  can  henceforth  act  freely  and  openly  before 
the  world.    God  be  praised  and  thanked !" 

"  Well  then,  now  calm  and  content  yourself," 
begged  Miss  Greta.  But  the  violent  sensation 
bad  shaken  Clara's  otherwise  so  quiet  spirit. 
Her  whole  being  was  thrown  out  of  equilibrium, 
and  she  fell  into  violent  convulsions.  Miss 
Greta  sprinkled  her  with  <«u  de  Cologne,  poured 
out  a  little  for  her,  and  wished,  uir  the  first 
time,  that  she  was  less  feeling,  less  excitable. 
By  degrees  Clara  became  composed ;  her  head 
rested  finally  in  a  half  slumber  on  the  bosom  of 
her  anxious  friend.  As  it,  however,  belonged 
to  Miss  Greta's  peculiarities  to  give  a  humorous 
close  to  all  scenes  in  which  she  played  a  chief 
part,  both  the  friends,  before  the  evening  was 
over,  were  beard  heartily  laughing. 

In  the  first  place  Miss  Greta  succeeded  in 
convincing  Clara  that  she  would  be  far  more 
useful  to  herself  and  her  fellow-creatures  in  the 
position  which  she  offered '  her,  than  in  any 
other;  that  she  in  this  manner  would  most 
beautifully  fulfil  the  will  of  God,  which  consists, 
especially,  in  people  making  each  other  happy. 
When  all  this  was  arranged  and  settled.  Miss 
Greta — who  felt  herself  as  Clara's,  motherly 
friend  authorized  to  labour  at  Clara's  education 
— gave  her,  half  in  sport  and  half  in  earnest,  a 
litUe  lecture  on  her  former  behaviour,  on  her 
indifference,  ber  eternal  sewing,  her  uncourte- 


ousness,  all  which  she  painted  in  the  most  r«> 
pulsive  features.  She  warned  Clara  for  the 
future  most  earnestly  to  refrain  from  these 
things,  and  threatened  to  throw  all  luckleaa 
sewing  apparatus  into  the  fire  which  prevented 
her  listening  to  people.  Clara  laughed,  promised 
amendment ;  and  Miss  Greta  promised  on  the 
other  hand  no  longer  to  torment  her  with  the 
subject  of  marriage.  At  the  same  time  she 
wished  that  Clara  would  think  serioasly  as  it 
respected  Baron  H.  But  even  here  she  bad 
turned  the  page,  and  she  no  longer  asked  whether 
Clara  were  worthy  of  the  Baron,  but  whether 
the  Baron  were  worthy  of  her — whether  he 
loved  her  sincerely  from  his  heart,  and  did  not 
merely  wish  to  possess  in  her  a  housewife. 
The  origin  of  the  Utile  Filius  became  again  of 
importance  to  her,  and  she  resolved  thoroughly 
to  search  out  what  spirit's  child  he  was.  AU 
this  she  proposed  to  prosecute  at  the  most  fa- 
vourable opportunities.  Finally,  she  made  com- 
parison of  her  present  and  fomfer  sentimente 
towards  Clara,  and,  in  conclusion,  asked  : 

"  But  tell  me,  how  could  ye  be  so  deaf  and 
dumb  towards  met" 

"Because  then  I  did  itot  love  you,"  wae 
Clara's  answer. 

"And  now'" 

"Now— no,  long,  long  ago  with  my  whole 
soul— for  my  whole  life !" 

It  ia  charming  when  young  damsels  attack 
tbemselvea  to  each  other,  live  with  one  another, 
and  play  like  the  waves  on  the  shore,  like  tbe 
wind  with  tbe  young  leaves.  But  beautiful  is 
it  when  ladies  with  a  noble  character,  confirm- 
ed by  life,  prove  each  other,  and  value  each 
other,  and  form  genuine  friendships.  Sucb 
bonds  of  friendship  Uke  place  more  frequently 
in  life  than  is  commonly  believed  ;  and  when  I 
see  two  lady  friends  living  under  one  roof,  it 
does  my  heart  good ;  for  I  know  tbqt  there  is 
found  that  which  makea  life  pleasant,  tbe  day* 
light  and  happy. 

And  what  indeed  require  we  more  for  happi- 
ness than  a  lawful  freedom,  daily  bread,  a 
raiENO.and — now  and  then  a  refreshing  thought, 
a  light  breath  from  the  sphere  of  a  higher  life— 
a  little  listening  to  the  conversation  which  tbe 
good  and  the  wise  from  antiquity  to  the  present 
time  hold  with  each  other — a  little  attention  to 
the  great  drama  of  the  world,  and  the  words  of 
the  poets— yes,  a  little  intercourse  with  the 
things  which  expand  the  breast  and  amend  tbe 
heart,  so  that  we  do  not  shrink  together  too 
much  into  the  little  narrow  self,  into  the  im- 
poverishment of  mere  housekeeping  existence. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ONWARD. 

"  O  «iy  well,  then— fo  on  !" 

Ths  Yawkhio  GlIITLIItAII. 

There  are  dead  calms  not  only  on  tbe  sea. 
but  on  land  and  in  life.  History  has  its  periods 
of  dead  calm,  man  finds  them  in  his  lili!^  e.vu 
days  and  hours  have  their  calms.  This  is  a 
lazy,  yawning  time.  The  dead  calm  is  not  re- 
po'^e.  It  is  a  stand-still,  a  half-sleep,  a  dead 
lock,  without  progress  or  activity.  If  we  writa 
a  story  oat  of  eveiy-day  life,  we  must  indeed 
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oeat  of  everything;  oolr  save  as  Irom  baring 
lo  paint  the  periods  of  dead  calm — lue  qainies- 
seace  of  so  many  existences.  These  we  must 
Tasa  rapidly  urer,  oltierwise  we  ran  the  hazitrd 
of  not  t>eing  read,  or  of  occasioaiog  a  sea-sick- 
ness lo  the  fdilbfulty  waiting  reader.  But  witb 
secret  horror  do  1  perceive  that  it  is  higiily  oe- 
«essary  lo  steer  rapidly  onward,  for  the  wind  in 
my  story  has  for  soine  lime  fallen  conspicuously. 
The  winter  life  in  tbe  capital,  of  wliich  1  slcetch- 
ed  a  liule,  has  smotbered  and  impeded  it:  tliere- 
foie  onward,  onward,  and  funh  trom  this  lime. 
While  the  wiott,  however,  yet  blows  but  laintly, 
it  might  not  be  amiss,  for  the  entertaiameoi  ot 
my  passengers,  here  to  lift  a  veil,  here  to  draw 
back  a  cunain,  beru  to  peep  behind  a  jealousy, 
and  tu  look  about  a  liule  in  general  after  friends. 

We  cannot  omit,  in  the  next  place,  lo  depict 
with  great  delight,  the  consternation  of  the 
Countess  Natalie,  tbe  joy  of  tbe  three  wild  broth- 
ers, the  long  face  of  the  lady's  maid  Rosalie,  and 
the  joy-beamiog  one  of  the  cook,  who  was  heart- 
ily devoted  lo  Clara,  at  the  moment  when  Miss 
Greta  with  her  decided  tone  and  maaaer  de- 
clared that  Clara  and  her  affairs  bekiaged  now 
.to  her.  By  this  decisive  step,  she  smothered  all 
titiie-iattle,  and  gave  to  the  glory  of  inaocence 
which  surruuaded  the  head  of  Clara  a  new 
splendor. 

As  little  can  we  deny  oorselves  tbe  pleasure 
at  casting  a  glance  into  Clara's  new  home,  and 
seeing  how,  in  the  genial  sunshine  of  friendship 
and  kindness,  to  Miss  Greta's  great  juy,  all  the 
slumbering  powers  of  ber  soul,  and  also  many 
a  fofgutien  taleot  developed  itself.  She  possess- 
ed extraordinary  skill  in  flower  painting.  Miss 
Oreta  read  to  her,  while  she  painted,  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes,  and  other 
books  of  the  kind,  which  opened  Clara's  eyes  to 
the  living  and  brilliant  play  of  the  colors  of  ex- 
istence, and  at  once  amused  and  surprised  hier. 
Her  ideas  of  life  could  not  be  disturbea,  for  these 
were  grounded  on  firm  and  true  views.  It  was 
tbe  same  with  Miss  Greta;  and  if  tbe  two  bad 
hitherto  uken  different  directions  in  their  opin- 
ions of  things,  this  was  now  most  beairlimlly 
and  reconciliatingly  balanced.  Miss  Greta  of- 
ten laid  the  book  down  and  watched  Clara's 
painting,  still  oAener  did  she  look  into  ber  quiet 
contented  tye»,  and  laid  her  hand  on  Clara's 
shoulder  while  tbe  souls  of  the  two  friends  met 
in  an  affectionate  glance;  then  Miss  Greta  re- 
tamed  to  her  book,  Clara  painted  on  at  her  flow- 
ers, and  life  seemed  to  l>oth  light  and  lovely. 
Clara's  quiet,  benijficial  activity,  enlarged  also 
the  view  of  her  friend  in  the  household  sphere 
of  life,  gave  to  her  a  more  attractive  earnestness, 
and  a  multiplied  interest 

We  mu'it  also  cast  a  passing  glance  on  Clara's 
lovers :  Mr.  Prederiks  did  not  luve  waiting,  and 
aimed  on  all  occasions  at  speedy  results.  Afler 
a  second  'Hscourse  with  Clara,  he  pressed  her 
hand  respectfnilv,  and  said  affectionRtely  "Go^ 
bless  you !"  Three  months  afterward  the  bless- 
in:^  of  the  church  w^re  pronounced  over  him 
anil  a  new  spouse. 

BaroQ  H.,  on  the  contrary,  continned  stedfast. 
He  showed  Clara  constantly  the  most  marked 
attention ;  which  yet  even  more  and  more  assu- 
med the  expression  of  fatherly  affection.  He  di- 
Tided  his  time  and  interest  between  Clara  and 
Miss  Greta,  who  agnin  recommenced  her  inqui- 
ries respecting  Pilius,  but  which  the  Baron  con- 
tinued with  equal  ingenuity  to  elude.  Miss 
Oreta  had  got  it  into  her  head — I  know  not  how 


— that  Filius  was  tbe  son  of  an  opera-dancer. 
Miss  Greta  cherished,  as  we  must  admit,  many 
prejudices.  Sbe  scorned  that  existence,  "witu 
the  legs  in  the  air,"  and  this  suspected  Uanan, 
whicb  moreover  wounded  her  feeling  of  moral 
propriety,  appended  to  the  good  quhlities  of  the 
Baron  a  duuious — bau  It  was  given  him  to  un- 
derstand mat  ii  Clara  consented  lo  a  union  with 
him,  he  could  only  receive  her  band  through 
the  consent  of  Miss  Greta.  Baron  H.  replied 
witb  his  wonted  gallantry,  thai  the  beloved  band 
would  only  tbruugn  tnis  medium  become  dearer 
to  him.  Clara  continued  to  behave  in  the  spirit 
of  her  first  negative  answer;  Baron  H.  continu- 
ed not  to  trouble  himself  about  it,  and  the  cordi- 
ality of  his  disposition,  the  fatherly  kindness  of 
bis  demeanor,  worked  by  degrees  in  Clara  a 

Pleasure  in  his  attentions,  and  a  sincerely  friend- 
j  feeling  toward  him.  Filius  sketched  her  por- 
trait in  a  vast  variety  of  styles. 

Nina  was  and  continued  the  object  of  all  eyes 
and  all  homages.  Couni  Ludwig  was  perpetu- 
ally about  her;  their  behaviour  to  each  other 
was  friendly,  but  without  confidence.  All  around 
ber  was  glittering  and  atiraciive,  yet*ber  eye  be- 
trayed even  more  and  more  an  internal  joyous- 
ness.  Prom  day  to  day  sunk  she  deeper  in  a 
dreamy  inactivity,  whicb  Ibe  Countess  constant- 
ly promoted.  Languid  and  lovely,  reposing  on 
sou  silken  cusbion.s,  surrounded  by  splendid 
flowers,  she  read  the  newest  Preneh  novels,  with 
whicb  the  Countess  continually  supplied  her. 
The  talented  bui  immoral  Balzac,  the  highly 
imaginative  but  chaotic  Victor  Hugo,  and  the 
whole  swarm  of  their  imitators,  were  never  out 
of  her  hands.  By  degrees  a  certain  change  in 
ber  seemed  to  take  place.  Her  dress  was  gayer, 
and  bore  no  longer  the  stamp  of  strict  modesty; 
she  lent  her  ear  willingly  lo  tbe  manifold  flat- 
teries which  became  only  ihe  bolder  and  closer 
in  their  approach.  She  dost  by  degrees  somo- 
tbing  of  ber  noble  simplicity,  and  descended 
more  to  tbe  level  of  ordinary  mortals.  O  Nina, 
Nina  I  instead  of  drawing  up— as  Edia  hoped— 
those  about  thee,  even  deeper  sanlcest  thou  down 
toward  them  I    Poor  Edla  I    • 

But  not  (o  judge  too  severely  of  Nina,  we  will 
observe  her  a  liule  nearer.  Let  us  cast  a  look 
into  the  depth  of  ber  soul;  let  us -do  tins  if  pos- 
sible amid  all  its  needs— our  blnme  will  then  of- 
ten be  converted  into  piiy.  We  will  observe 
her  In  one  of  those  moments  in  which  sbe  en- 
deavors to  collect  herself  in  soliioile,  and  W  re- 
dnce  ber  thoughts  lo  paper;  an  excellent  usage, 
which  I  cannot  sufficiently  recommend  to  my 
fair  voung  readers.    Nina  writes — 

"  Edla  bade  me  write  down  my  ihou^hL^,  my 
sensations,  that  1  might  thus  be  able  ui  judge  of 
the  impressions  of  life  upon  me.  Why  do  i  it 
noti  Why  do  I  so  reluctaatly  take  up  the  |>en1 
I  have  nothing  to  write.  My  impressions  are 
weak;  I  cannot  arrange  my  thonghu.  All  is 
so  dark  within  and  around  me.  All  is  so  con- 
fused.   Life — men — what  are  they  In  reality  1 

"  Thou  lenest  them  pass  away  as  a  stream, 
and  they  are  as  a  sleep;  like  as  the  grass,  which 
yet  8pee<lily  witbereth. 

"  We  haste  away  like  water,  which  we  cannot 
detain. 

"  Gdia  gave  me  another  and  a  higher  doctrine. 
Why  will  it  not  b^me  living  In  mel  EdUi  I 
admire  thee !  I  admire  thy  strength ;  but  I  my- 
self shall  never  pos.<ie$s  it.  Ah  !  my  life  is  like 
the  wind,  which  makes  on,  and  knows  not 
whither;  it  is  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  wUck 
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Km  and  All,  and  leave  no  tnce  behind;  it  is 
like  the  Iqg,  wUch  damp  and  joyless  float*  over 
4uwery  meadow*,  and  disappears. 

••  Bui,  O  my  Qod  I  ttioa  who  didst  cieaie  me, 
Iboa  will  Dot  rejeet  ine  on  aecoont  of  my  weak- 
■eas.  The  fiwble  seed  wkicii  could  develop 
itseli'  in  this  earth,  thoa  will  aoe  day  call  lato 
lile  beneath  another  van.  Yes,  yea,  ye*,  that  I 
do  believe. 

"  It  is  cenainly  gt«at  and  noble  in  life  to  de- 
aire  only  one  ihiog,  to  advance  ooobangeably 
toward  one  fixed  gaol ;  to  do  the  right  withont 
weakness  and  wavering!  Bat  most  this  virtue 
be  wholly  bound  op  with  hardncKS  and  severity  1 
Was  'He  bard,  the  Divine  one,  who  walked  the 
•arth  as  a  model  lur  mankind  1  Lodwig  is  iiaid 
^Ludwig  gives  me  pain. 

"  O  kindness  I  O  love  I 

"  Love  I  What  was  it  wUeh  I  latdy  felt  in 
the  innermost  depths  of  my  aonll  It  was  as  if 
a  ray  of  light  broke  tbroogh  it.  What  a  heav- 
enly sensation  I  Ah !  to  experience  that  in  kmg 
drauKhls,  which  I  now  onlv  have  a  glimpse  oi, 
and  then — to  die  I  It  was  like  lightoiog— but  it 
is  past.   Ml  is  again  dark.    My  soal  is  feint 

"I  permit  myself  to  be  led  by  other  people.  I 
liecome  common  among  the  common.  Foolish 
•paech  I  They  whom  T  style  common  are  pro- 
taUy  better  ihaa  I.  Happier  tbsv  ceitaini v  are. 
Whcb  Edla  was  near  me,  it  was  beUer  with  rae. 

"  Ladwic  does  not  love  me.  He  loves  only 
binueir.  Edlat  Edla  has  given  me  np.  She 
■eeds  me  not.  To  whom  am  I  necessary  1 
Idlna I  mv  little  sister!  why  went  von  so  early 
awav  to  the  angels  of  God,  and  left  me  alone  1 
Bad  Mina  lived,  I  had  been  diferent  But 
now— the  darkneta,  the  deathly-oold,  which  for- 
nerly  enveloped  me,  I  fear  will  never  wholly 
leave  me— I  fear  they  have  completely  become 
masters  of  my  life.  Oh  that  nignt  I— the  coffin 
— the  silence  of  deallv— the  Icy-cold— these  I 
shall  never,  never  forget. 

"Lifel  what  is  life  1  To  breathe  Ughdy  and 
joyfully  1  I  do  not  live  and  1  fear  to  die.  The 
crave  u  ay  image  of  horror,  on  which  I  cannot 
think  I  I  would  often  so  gladly,  so  very  gladly 
awake  oat  of  the  slumber  which  oppresses  my 
■oal.  I  see  my  fellow-creatDres  so  joyous 
around  jne,  I  would  so  fer  be  as  they  are.  I 
endeavor  to  make  myself  like  tbeu,  and  to  do 
as  they  do.  I  will  jret  seek  what  it  mean*— to 
live  I  to  enjoy  I" 

In  oar  hasty  transit  to  fresh  ooearrences,  we 
will  not  however  forget  Edla,  nor  to  withdraw 
the  curtain  from  the  scene  of  her  preseat  ob- 
scurity. 

Beautiful  and  refreshing  is  the  call  to  console 
innocent  suOeriag.  The  highaat  duty  which 
heaven  demands,  the  noblest  which  earth  ofiers, 
has  this  objecL  Even  the  potent  tongne  of  flat- 
tery canst  thou  here  employ,  for  the  work  is  holy. 
But  unspeakably  heavy  and  irksome  is  the  call, 
to  raise  afain  those  who  have  sank  through 
their  own  units.  And  this  was  Edia's  employ- 
ment 

Frivolity,  folly,  a  glittering  life,  debts,  bank- 
raptey,  want  and  contempt,  coostitnted  the  his- 
tory of  the  married  pair  with  whom  Edla  now 
ft  und  herself.  Rusnuid  and  wife  had  faithfully 
copied  one  another  to  bring  to  nothing  a  eon.4id- 
erable  fortune.  Now  they  stood  deserted :  cbild- 
len and  necessity  grew  np  together  in  the  bouse; 
the  world  pointed  with  the  finger  at  them,  and 
the  fearful  pressure  of  life  came  over  them;  a 


pressan  ao  well  known,  both  to  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty:  but  to  the  latter— and  ja^tly — 
the  most  iasapportable.  To  them  morning 
comes,  but  brings  no  refreshment ;  the  dawning 
day  brings  no  light:  spring  displays  all  its  en- 
cbantmenis,  its  transports  thrill  through  all  the 
veins  of  nature,  but  ibe  soul  of  the  uuhappy  is 
not  exhilarated,  is  not  made  happy.  Gloomy 
and  thick  as  a  December  fog,  it  lies  on  their 
senses.  The  sight  of  their  lellow-men  gives 
them  pain;  they  fly  from  their  presence.  The 
glorioas  pictures  of  nature  and  of  an  are  loet  (o 
them,  are  withoui  value,  and  all  that  Is  beantiftal 
and  delightful  awakes  only — biilemess.  Ever 
more  opprecsively,  more  wearily  roll  the  year* 
"away.  Ever  fainter,  in  more  wdifference  and 
exehision  do  they  pass  their  days.  They  speak 
of  death,  of  the  grave,  but  only  as  of  a  long  deatb- 
aleep,  only  as  a  respite  from  long  enduring  pain. 

Saoh  was  the  house  and  sach  the  people  to 
whom  Edla  came.  She  came  with  her  firm 
soul,  with  her  dear,  circumspect  mind,  and  her 
strengthening  presence  produced  an  auspicious 
c&ange.  The  wife  raised  herself  from  her  sick 
bed,  on  which  the  weariness  of  Ufe  bed  thrown 
ber.  The  husband  remained  away  from  the 
noisy  slnpefying  company  in  which  he  sought 
to  drown  the  sense  of  nis  snHering.  The  child- 
ren collected  instinctively  about  the  friendly 
eonsideraie  stranger.  Edla  did  not  permit  the 
first  impreeston  which  she  made  to  go  over. 
Her  relatives  were  capable  of  instruction;  peo- 
ple who  possessed  good,  bat  neglected  lalenu, 
and  who  valued  themselves  less,  the  more  they 
perceived  the  value  of  their  wasted  life.  She 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  troths  of  life,  to  order 
and  beauty ;  slie  revived  in  them  the  courage  to 
raise  themselves  again,  showed  them  (he  way, 
and  called  forth  in  them  a  noble  desire  of  honoar. 
Not  like  Job's  comforters,  did  Edla  comfort  and 
exhort;  she  said  With  (he  Chinese  philavipher, 
"Where  are  there  men  without  faallsl  Bat 
we  must  make  onrselves  acquainted  with  these 
fealts,  and  expunge  them ;  and  this  change  re- 
news the  heart  Repea(ance  is  the  spring-time 
of  vittae.  Repentance  and  ameitdment  make 
men  great  (ireat  and  little  faolts,  great  and 
small  trespasses,  will  then  be  forgiven  He 
who  thus  purifies  bis  own  heart,  flings  purity 
and  a  preeioo*  gloiy  over  all  that  surroaads  and 
approaches  hint" 

Edia's  relative*  listened  eagerly  (o  her  doc- 
trines, and  took  the  path  she  pointed  out  to 
them.  Not  alone  with  good  counsel  and  good 
teaching  did  Edla  help  them,  bot  also— pardon 
rae,  Edla  I  methinks  I  see  thy  displeased  glance! 
Thoa  needesi  not,  and  desfrest  not  acknowledg- 
ment and  the  praise  of  men. 

When  spring  came,  and  Edla  saw  conrage 
and  ai^ivity  prevailing  in  the  boose  which  she 
found  so  deeply  shaken,  she  was  seised  with  an 
inconceivable  longing  for  home  and  Nina,  (he 
dearest  ol^t  of  all  her  wishes,  all  her  thoughts 
and  feelings.  Nina  wrote  bnt  seldom,  always 
afiiwtionatelv,  bnt  briefly  and  on  unimpcitant 
subjects.  From  her  childhood  writin|;  bad  been 
her  aversion.  This  dreamy  life  deprived  her  of 
the  power  of  ezpres.<sing  herself  When  Edla 
learned  that  Nina  went  to  the  Baths,  she  resol- 
ved also  to  journey  thither  and  to  surprise  her 
beloved  sister. 

If  we  have  no  ofllcial  intelligence  of  this  jouf  • 
ney  to  the  Baths,  it  is  because  we  forpot  to  make 
a  formal  visit  to  the  President  and  bis  lady. 
The  Coontess  was  nervous— of  eonrse,  and  aa 
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Mbt  Oreii's  itiCBgth  did  not  program  qnlte  ■•(• 
li&clorily,  a  jooroey  to  the  baths  waa  ttaerefoie 
preseribad,  and  tbe  Countess  knew  how  lo  tone 
W  pbyaician,  ao  that  he  foaod  the  verr  saae 
leaedy  •ecesaary  for  the  President  ana  Nina, 
-whose  pale  cheeks  icpioaehed  the  life  of  the  past 
winter.  And  as  a  general  bath  joamey  was  re- 
aolred  on,  we,  my  readers,  will  bUow  the 
atieam,  and  seek  out  leficeahMent  toa 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

TBB  .WATBBINO-PLAOB. 

Oh!  IwiwUolaqidwwknUoninDiuUai        « 
Pico  My  warm  and  lopa  o'ntiowinf  bewt ; 
WunU  witk  iu  hluod  appsMe  ail  habao  pais. 
And  with  ita  pulaas  kindU  only  J07.  ra. 

Baaat  tkoa,  my  reader,  those  loaf;  areiuwa  of 
lofty  Ume-tn«B  and  maples,  whose  thick  ibliag? 
ia  transpierced  by  the  golden  beams  of  the  son  1 
Seest  iboa  how,  right  ud  left,  they  are  snrroand- 
«d  by  green  meadows,  on  which  neat  hooaes  are 
•catteiedl  The  doors  of  these  are  open,  and  on 
all  sides  yoa  t«e  people  stream  past  with  tbe 
wMer^lasses  in  their  banda.  fiecst  thoa  bow 
those  greet  one  aaothrr,  and  begin  their  common 
wsmcoade  toward  tbe  fouittain  and  tl«e  saloon  1 
Foor  and  rich,  high  and  low,  invalids  in  body 
»nd  soul,  all  au>re  tbitberward,  in  order  to  drink 
life  ftam  the  bosom  of  natore.  The  kind  meih- 
«rl  her  rich  wells  low  for  all,  all  I  She  makes 
a»  seleclioas  amone  her  children  i  she  kitows  no- 
thing of  a  step-child,  and  offers  to  all  her  life  and 
•irength. 

The  momiog  is  fresh  and  eren  a  little  cool. 
Tbe  dew  lies  siHrery  on  the  grass,  and  the  bents 
bow  themselves  hcarily  beaeaih  iu  pearly  onia- 
tore.  The  fresh,  sharp  air  eaoses  many  forgot- 
ten roses  to  Moom  again  on  different  ebeeks. 
The  swallows  circle  hither  and  thither,  and  the 
ohoros  of  chaffinches  and  titlarks  shoal  from  the 
lAss  of  the  trees,  a  ihooaand-fold  riratsl 

The  President's  family  dtstinguishes  itself 
amuBg  the  guests  of  the  bath  by  a  taalefal  toi- 
leue,  and  a  geoieel  carriage,  the  certain  si^n  of 
aristocratic  rank.  Nina's  beauty  sets  all  the  lor- 
gneUct  in  motion.  Tbe  geotlemen  of  the  highest 
elass  among  the  visitors  of  the  bath  speedily  sur- 
round this  group.  Many  are  old  acquaintances, 
otbetB  would  be  so.  Wealth,  tieautr,  and  rank 
■ssert  their  pretensions  in  the  worU,  let  people 
demonstrate  as  much  as  they  plea.se  that  all  is 
but  dust  and  ashes.  No  one  nutioed  Clara,  bat 
Clara  enjoyed  more  than  they  all.  She  had  nev- 
er befure  been  at  a  watering-place;  had  never 
jret  heard  the  song  of  the  birds  on  a  fresh,  clear 
morning,  bad  never  seen  the  pearls  of  dew  glit- 
ter in  the  grass,  knew  not  the  fragrance  of  plants, 
•nd  the  ^Im  of  the  wide,  free  air.  Now  sbe 
perceived  the  glory  of  the  earth,  ber  bean  was 
lull,  yes,  overdo  wing;  it  swelled  lo  thank  the 
Creiator  for  all  his  wonders;  and  sbe  feared  to 
burst  into  tears.  Miss  Greta  obKerved  the  deep 
amotion  of  her  aoul,  and  aoogbt  with  friendly 
a^rtiveness  to  moderate  it.  T>>e  two  soon  sep- 
arated themselves  from  the  rest,  and  advanced 
down  the  aveaae.  And  who  comei'  toward  (hem, 
tall,  stately,  and  well-fed:  the  heal  somewhat 
thrown  back,  with  a  full,  friendly,  smiling  conn- 
Kaanoe,  and  followed  by  a  little  boy,  whose  flor- 
id bead  nearly  buried  itself  in  his  jacket  collar, 
as  if  be  would  defend  his  ears  from  the  momincr 
airt    Who  bat  Bars*  H.  and  his  Filiusl    Ina 


direct  line  he  matebad  np  to  Miss  Gfota  and 
Clara,  who  received  him  with  aaiK  degree  of 
surprise,  but  with  great  oonliality.  Filius  even 
is  careKsed  by  Miss  Greta— who  is  not  affection- 
ate in  free  nature  1  They  seated  themselves  on 
a  bench  under  tbe  trees.  The  avenue  becam* 
every  moment  fuller  of  promenaders,  whom  the 
sunshine  aUarad  from  the  daaty  aalooo  of  tb^ 
fountain. 

Baron  H.  distributed  on  all  aides  salatations^ 
band-shakes,  and  friendly  nods,  for  he  knew  tite 
whole  world.  Miss  Greta  took  the  Urgnette  t» 
her  aid,  and  Baton  H.  made  known  i«  her  tb» 
passen-by,  in  his  peculiar  lively  manner. 

"  There,  my  tnost  gracious,  goes  a  man  wh* 
onee  alone  in  bis  life  played  tbe  fool,  and  sinea 
then  has  certainly  shown  himself  a  brave  fellow. 
This,  on  tke  contrary,  achieved  oace  an  exploit 
i  U  Tibu,  set  himself  tberefitre  to  drink  to  th» 
glory  of  it,  and  drank  and  drank  himaelf  down  i» 
the  West  step  of  husMnlty.  One  may  see  by 
this—" 

"  That  one  swallow  makna  no  atiMmer."  wid 
MissGrett. 

"  Excellent  t  that  is  just  what  I  mean.  TUa 
oldish,  venerablisli  tody  in  the  gay  shawl  ia  my 
gracious  aunt  8.  In  my  yoolfa  I  waa  mooh  a 
her  boose.  They  were  happy  days  for  me  whM 
I  saw  her  about  to  read  a  leaanca;  oa  the  con* 
trary,  anxiety  pressed  my  kenrt  teigMher  whea 
she  took  op  a  sermon.  Good-bamor,  acqtiies- 
crace,  and  absolmion  for  all  ftalts,  arete  ito  A 
fkct  of  the  romance.  A  gloomily  furrowed  brow, 
severi^,  morals,  and  all  sorts  of  inierdictionav 
were  the  firoit  of  tbe  sermon ;  from  whieb  one 
might  obviously  draw  the  conclusion,  that  w* 
ought  only  to  read  raaiances,  and  no  seraKHia.'' 

'•  See  I"  aaid  Clara,  with  an  expression  of  the 
deepest  sympathy,  "aee  this  oiJbrtaaaie  y«aw 
woman  who  seems  quite  lame,  and  looka.ao  ill 
Du  yon  know  herl" 

"  Onite  well.  It  is  Fanny  M.,  a  poor  girl 
without  parents  or  relatives,  and  who  dees  not 
know  a  sin^  day  of  health." 

"Good  heavens  I"  sighed  Clam  with  tcarfol 
eyes,  "that  Ls  a  sorrowful  life." 

"  Not  ao  much  so  as  it  appears.  She  has  an 
amusement  which  lifts  her  above  the  troubles  of 
life,  and  allows  ber  to  make  many  heavenly  pil- 
grimage.s." 

"  And  this  is—" 

"The  reading  of  the  best  and  most  celebrated 
poets  and  authors.  As  ii  is  her  dexiny  on  earth 
to  be  a  worm-eaten  flower,  she  drinks  tbe  dew 
of  life  out  of  a  higher  world,  wboae  prophets  are 
the  poets.  Who  shall  blame  her  for  this,  and 
not  much  rather  from  their  hearts  wish  ber  bap- 
phiess  ibrangh  iti  Talk  to  ber  of  KlopMock. 
and  you  will  aee  how  the  languid  eye  will  kitt- 
dle."' 

And  Clara's  eye  kindled  at  the  thought  of  a 
comforted  unfortoaate.  Miss  Greta's  attention 
was  distracted  bv  the  passers-by. 

"  Tell  me  above  all  things,  beat  Banw,  who 
are  this  extraordinnrilv  ugly  and  so  fafthfnlly- 
adbering^ta^ether  familvl  Father  and  mother, 
Ave  dan);b(srs,  and  three  nnna — did  oae  ever  sea 
anything  so  owHikel  What  people  are  tbeyl 
I  think  they  must  be  a  great  burden  to  eadt 
other." 

"  Tbe  bast  and  happiest  people  in  the  world  I 
Good,  cheerfa),  witty,  accomplished,  well  in- 
formed, and  sn  aflleclionate  to  one  another,  that 
they  are  comirfeiely  contented,  and  atk  very  Ut- 
ile what  the  teat  of  the  world  thinks  of  them 
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*  I  thank  yon  for  Ibe  conclasion  1  But  tell 
me,  I  pray,  who  is  the  lady  on  the  seat  opposite 
tousi  Shegreetedyoa  awhile  a|;o.  She  makea 
a  painful  impression  on  me.  Her  fe»iures  are 
noble,  but  not  pleasing;  there  is  sonething  sin- 
ister io  her  expression.  She  is  silent  and  gloomy 
Bs  a  mummy;  has  something  happened  to  herl 
Can  she  be  as  others  arel  Can  she  speak  a 
cheerful  word  and  laugh  1" 

"  That  can  she  not :  she  can  only  pray.  In 
these  downcast  eyes,  this  gloomy  countenance, 
which  belong  rather  to  death  than  to  life,  we  sm 
that  prayer  only  can  save  her  from  a  deep  thought 
which  might  degenerate  into  madness.  I  hare 
been  told  that  she  had  formerly  a  lover  that  was 
an  worthy  of  her,  and  who  died  an  evil  death, 
that  is,  by  his  own  hand.  So  much  I  know  of 
Sophia  T.  that  she  is  not  happy  in  her  paternal 
home.  Father,  mother,  brotliers,  and  sisters, 
■re  characters  totally  unlike  herself,  and  there- 
fore live  in  perpetual  discord  with  her.  Noisy 
contention  and  strife  are  the  music  of  the  house. 
Slid  all  exert  themselves  to  outbawl  each  other." 

"  The  intolerabU  creatures  I  and  she  the  poor 
girir 

"  She  keeps  silence.  She  fleets  away  like  a 
shadow,  ana  lingers  in  this  world  only  to  pray 
for  the  unworthy  one  whom  she  loved,  and  fur 
those  who  make  her  life  a  torment  Her  ex- 
pression reminds  one  of  the  martyr  of  Domeni- 
chini.    It  is  a  silent,  but  living  Misenre." 

"  Gracious  heaven  I  an  incessant  prayer,  and 
this  unblessed  expression  of  conptenancel  It 
woald  make  one  despair." 

"  We  ought  never  to  do  that.  However  long 
•he  may  pray,  she  will  finally  gain  an  entrance 
into  heaven ;  bat  everything  has  its  time.  Do 
not  look  so  much  at  her ;  it  is  not  good,  and  can 
do  nothing  for  her.  She  mast  bear  her  bonhen 
like  manv  others." 

"And  if  she  become  insane  1" 

"  That  has  many  a  one  been  before  her,  and  it 
is  not  the  worst  that  can  happen.  The  night  of 
the  erased  has  also  its  morning.  Bat  let  us  no- 
tiee  something  more  agreeable.  Can  yon  im- 
agine now  on  what  that  gentleman  lives  1  What 
gives  htm  strength  and  courage  to  bear  bis  ex- 
btencet  It  is  FoROSTrvLKEsa  I  He  forgets 
everything  bat  his  dinner;  care  and  joy,  fViend- 
abip  and  enmity.    At  night  he  has  foigotten 

J'esterday,  and  therefore  he  awakes  in  the  mom- 
Dg  a  new  man;  or  rather  a  new  creature,  If 
that  seems  to  you  more  appropriate.  And  he 
there  with  the  quiet  manner,  the  serious  brow, 
whose  figure  reminds  y»a  somewhat  of  a  trunk 
— do  yoB  know  what  fflve*  him  joy  of  heart,  ac- 
tivity, and  freshness  of  tifel  It,  »  Msmort  I 
His  whole  life  is  ihaekfolness.  He  lives,  thinks, 
and  strives  only  to  acquire  a  fortune  for  the 
children  of  his  Mnefactor." 
" That  is  bravel"  exclaimed  Miss  Greta. 
"  So  say  I  too,  and — ah !  yoor  most  humble 
servant,  Lady  PresI — ,  a  charming,  dear  lady. 
She  has  a  delightful  way  of  chatting  on  for 
whole  hours;  only  it  somewhat  wearies  one  that 
she  speaks  always  of  herself,  of  her  experiences 
and  merits,  and  especially  of  her  rale  never  to 
speak  or  think  of  herself  To  listen  to  her,  yon 
would  think  that  she  lived  from  morning  till 
Bight  in  a  perpetual  state  of  self-denial  only  for 
the  sake  of  others,  reckoning  her  own  will  and 
pleasure  as  nothing,  but  only  takine  thought  for 
the  comfort  of  her  husband,  the  children,  and  the 
•ister-in-law.  (N.B. — I  know  many  other  la- 
dies who  lire  in  the  same  tweet  conviction.) 


Q.uite  touched  by  her  own  excellence,  the  re- 
ceives with  raode&t  assurance  all  that  the  poets 
and  other  people  of  that  kind  say  of  the  excel- 
lences of  ladies,  and  looks  upon  herself  as  aik 
artual  angel.  (See  the  N.B.  above.)  Bat  a 
good  friend  has  whispered  me  that  ber  hushand 
one  day,  on  an  acquaintance  exclaiming, '  Your 
angel  of  a  wife;'  in  the  lulncss  ot  his  heart  re- 
plied, '  Yes,  really  a  lovely  angel  !"* 

Miss  Greta  laughed  and  said,  "  You  seem  to 
find  no  angels  among  the  ladies." 

"Yes,  my  gracious  one,  I  see  more  angels 
among  them  than  is  good  for  my  head  and  heart; 
but  my  angels  do  not  praise  themselves." 

■■  And  in  ibis  they  are  right ;  for  nothing  is 
igore  fatal.  But  who  is  thist  The  genileinaft 
looks  like  yi  author  of  great  works,  which  I, 
however,  have  no  desire  to  read." 

"  1  must  admire  your  good  taste.  He  is  actl>- 
ally  an  author,  and  indeed  the  writer  of  a  book 
on  the  destination  of  the  ladies;  the  contents  of 
which  may  be  said  to  be  this:  'The  wife  shall 
be  educated  for  the  husband.'  Thou  shalt  be 
obedient  to  thy  hasbaad.  Thoa  shalt  endeavor 
to  please  him  in  every  imaginable  manner.  He 
has  faults;  seek  in  deep  humility  to  correct  them, 
and  that  without  his  knowingof  it.  Ifihcy  can- 
not be  eradicated,  seek  then  to  hide  them  from 
the  worldf  and  love  him  only  the  more  tenderly. 
In  short,  thou  shalt  only  exist  for  thy  husband, 
be  submissive  and  perfect  foralltime.    Amenl'"' 

"  Do  ^on  know,  Baron  "  said  Miss  Greta,  "  I 
often  wish  that  you  would  turn  author.  1  ami 
persuaded  you  would  give  ns  many  a  good  and 
profitable  book." 

•■  Do  ^ou  know,  my  gracious  lady,  that  1  f«r 
a  long  time  cherished'  the  same  conviction,  and 
was  already  in  the  act  of  eniering  this  path.  I 
had  already  began  to  write  a  philosophical  ro- 
mance, and  was  quite  amazed  at  the  wisdom 
and  benevolence  that  flowed  from  my  pen,  and 
should  pass  thence  into  the  hearts  of  men.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  world  could  not  exist  with- 
out my  book,  and  I  could  scarcely  conceive  how 
it  had  been  carrini  on  without  it  till  this  time. 
I  was  already  in  the  midst  of  my  ■  Opus,'  when 
one  day  I  took  op  the  catechism  in  order  to  ex- 
amine a  little  boy.  I  soon  began  to  read  for 
myself,  aad   I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  the  im- 

fression  which  this  peru.sal  made  upon  me.  Yea, 
was  as  much  moved  as  charmed  and  ashamed, 
when  I  saw  as  clear  as  the  sun  that  the  werld 
was  already  in  possession  of  all  that  it  needed 
for  eternity.  {  immediately  arose  and  burned 
my  manuscript,  whose  best  thoughts  I  now  saw 
were  but  an  extract  from  the  catechism;  and 
from  that  time  the  voice  of  my  understanding, 
whenever  I  have  got  a  longing  to  instruct  man- 
kind, has  invariably  shouted  to  me  in  a  tone  of 
thunder — 'They  have  Moses  and  the  ProphetsI 
if  they  bear  them  nut,  neither  will  they  listen 
though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead  I' " 

"  Very  fine,  dear  Baron.  But  pardon  me  if  I 
am  disposed  tu  believe  that  the  '  divine  laziness' 
has  also  a  small  part  in  the  honour  with  n-hirh 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  inspired  you  against 
your  work ;  and  I  confess  thiit  I  am  far  fmnt 
participating  in  your  opinion  of  the  sufficiency 
of  a  single  book.  Besides  this,  I  need  books  is 
amuse  me." 

"  You  wished  to  be  amused  I  Well  then,  mr 
most  gracious,  do  observe  that  geiitleman  witk 
the  heavy,  and  that  lady  with  the  light  gait,  who 
wander  inseparably  together  in  quest  of  pleasorVL 
like  two  dogs  in  tionplet  who  continnally  toad 
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«|id  bite  each  otber.  Never  did  heaven,  perhaps, 
create  such  a  brother  and  sister.  He  finds  diffi- 
ealties  in  everything,  in  lire,  in  death — io  the 
latter  of  which  he  is  probably  right — in  standing, 
gofn^,  silting,  and  ly'^Si  dough,  one  cannot 
coi  oeire  huw  he  gets  through  the  world.  She, 
OD  he  contrary,  belongs  to  ttie  good-natured  but 
obb  '-ure  optimists,  who,  without  knowing  why, 
eoniinually  exclaim  and  protest  '  that  everything 
in  ihi  world  is  for  the  best.'  She  says  of  the 
eanb'juake  in  Lisbon,  and  of  the  horrors  of  the 
French  revolution,  that  ihejr  were  certainly  for 
aome  good  parpose.  Is  it  bad  weather  t  then  she 
declares  it  will  be  all  the  finer  for  it  to-morrow ; 
and  if  the  last  day  was  arrived,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world,  I  am  certain  she  would  find  a 
moment  to  assure  some  perishing  felluw-chris- 
tiao  that  *  it  will  all  lam  out  for  the  best.'  And 
certain  I  am  that  this  view  of  things  an  fond  is 
qaite  correct,  christian,  and  sensible,  yet'  I  can- 
not deny  bat  that  the  good  lady  often  reminds  me 
of  the  parrot  which,  while  a  turkey-cock  was 
peeking  out  its  eyes,  continued  crying — ■  That  is 
Deauiitull  that  is  beautiful  I'  1  once  had  a  mind 
to  fdll  in  love  with  her,  for  I  would  fain  myself 
set  on  the  best  side  of  lile,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  life  most  pass  lightly  with  one  who  takes  it 
so  easily ;  but  when  she  consoled  me  in  a  cursed 
attack  »f  guut  which  tormented  me  for  a  whole 
rear,  also  with  her  'all  for  tho-best,'  the  affair 
broke  suddenly  off.  For  the  rest.  I  can  only 
from  my  heart  wish  her  luck  with  her  views  of 
life,  and  must  admire  her  patience  with  the 
heavy-blooded  brother,  who  cannot  live  without 
her,  and  yet  is  in  a  continual  fever  of  contradic- 
tion wiib  her.  The  singularly  dressed  lady  who 
follows  her — " 

"Ah I  Hdadame  K.:  I  know  her,"  interposed 
Miss  Greta.  "  This  |>erson  has  more  than  once 
tempted  me  to  commit  some  folly  or  stupidity, 
or  to  defend  them.  When  she  spoke  or  listened, 
I  became  invariably  thoughtless  or  gidd^." 

"  You  astonish  me,  since  she  is  precLsely  the 
opposite  of  giddy." 

"  And  that  is  the  very  reason ;  or  rather,  be- 
eaase  she  is  so  in  a  heavy,  pompous  way.  She 
will  be  philosophical,  1  take  it ;  and  reasons,  de- 
monstrates, and  refutes  to  eternity.  A  ihuusand 
times  in  her  company  occnr  to  me  the  words  6f 
the  Bible— 'I «t  thy  conversation  be  vea,  yea, 
nay,  nay ;  for  whatever  is  more  than  this  cometb 
of  evil.  You  smile,  Clara;  1  see  yon  think  with 
me." 

"  And  yet,"  observed  the  Baitm,  "  this  inqairy 
and  disqaisitioD  may  have  a  very  honourable 
foundation ;  it  Is  the  necessity  of  explaining  the 
world  to  her  own  satisfaction." 

"  Yon  open  up  to  me  there  a  new  view,"  said 
Mias  Qreta  alter  a  moment's  reflection ;  "  bat 
in  no  case  will  I  t>e  one  of  tho->e  who  receive 
the  esposition  iirom  bar,  since  she  seems  to  ma 
to  have  a  wrong  hem  in  her  inquiries.  I  had  a 
thousand  limes  rattier  hear  the  good  Madame 
N.,  who  talloi  incesKantly,  hnl  with  all  her  sool, 
ft(  Uft  children  and  domestica." 

"  I  ad  nil  that  you  are  right,  and  am  of  yonr 
*asic ;  this  matter  may  also  have  its  excellences, 
and  ihe  miad  is  much  inSueaced  by  it — " 

Mere  Miss  Qreu  laid  her  han<I  on  the  Baron's 
arm,  and  said  sotlly,  but  zealoiiKly,  "  In  the  name 
of  beaven  who  is  that  1 — who  is  that  1 — the  lltdy 
there  in  the  black  dress,  who  jusi  now  goes  round 
the  elder-hedge  1  She  looks  like  a  wandering 
■hade,  and  casta  sach  a  corioos  lieen  glance  at 

113." 
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Scarcely  had  Baron  H.  set  his  eyes  on  dt» 
black-clad  lady,  who  at  this  moment  disappea'rea 
behind  ihe  elder-hedge,  ihan,  as  if  siruck  with 
an  electric  shock,  he  sprang  up  and  darted  like  an 
arrow  alter  her.  Miss  Cireta  gazed  after  him 
with  wonder  and  curiosity.  They  met  fint 
again  in  the  fountain  saloon,  and  the  Baroa|^ 
quite  out  of  breath,  flurried,  and  in  perepiratioi^ 
said  only  that  he  had  fancied  that  he  saw  an  ae» 
quainiance  in  the  lady,  but  could  not  find  her. 

The  little  critical  company  now  went  on  in 
silence,  and  filled  and  drank  the  prescribed  pitcher 
religiously.  While  they  are  drinking  and  prom- 
enading, however,  we  will  continue  this  rriiicism 
a  little,  hover  with  our  eyes  and  thoughts  over 
the  swarming  multitude,  and  confide  to  the  reader 
our  observations.  For  the  doings  and  sufferings, 
life  and  action,  of  men,  are  a  subject  which  does 
not  soon  weary  the  attention ;  to  see  how  vari- 
ously the  world  reflects  iiself  in  the  many,  and 
yet  bow  we  constantly  recognize  again  tlie  same 
men.  All  have  the  spirit  of  Qod  and  the  pros- 
pect of  death. 

And  death  1  Can  we  read  anything  of  this  iu 
yon  charming  little  bead,  which  glances  so  ^lad- 
somely  and  full  of  life's  enjoyment  round  it  on 
the  world  Y  Its  young  possessor  knows  at  least 
little  about  it.  She  loves  the  dance,  music,  a 
glad  word  and  glad  faces,  the  sun  and  the  flowers. 
Her  soul  is  turned  completely  toward  the  sunny 
side  of  life ;  she  dreads'  the  other  like  sin.  She 
dances  through  life,  innocent,  singing  and  play- 
ing. Let  no  surly  fellow  shake  his  head  at  her; 
amsng  men  too  there  must  be  larks — 

Bing,  nnff.  And  thy  mirth 

Snreiid  the  win^,  Drire  Iroiu  e«rth 

In  tna  sQusliine  man ;  All  ita  w«ariaeM  ; 
Let  Iha  pnraii, 

F«t  with  foMia,  Still  tha  wnaa 

Bom  thair  maaaai  o'aK.  Vinaa  liuowa ; 

I.at  IU  nth  l>a  trod, 

Oriaf  araont !  With  glad  ebima 

Lat  thv  ehut  Till  it  dimb 

Ufa's  dalichla  aipxai ;  Tstha  thnraa  of  (M! 


Life's  weariness  I — ^Yes,  if  thou  canst,  re- 
fresh the  spirit  of  life.  See  how  yon  bound 
heart  steals  to  the  fountain,  not  daring  to  hope, 
and  knowing  not  jov.  On  the  green  tree  oit 
which  I  had  alreadjr  hang  my  lyre  1  will  alao 
sing  fer  it  a  little  air— 

U  f<Y  thaa  eanh'a  wida  horizoB 
'  Tuid  (if  iMpa  and  full  of  ^oom  ! 
Hmeat  thou  ta  And  do  qaiat 
Bhi  th»aluiiihar  of  tlw  tmnh  T 

Oh !  one  maana  there  jtx  H  fivam 

For  all  sutferiDg  void  of  iluiiia. 
One  wbtiaa  curKiueriag  force  ria'ar  fililalk  * 

Paueuoa  ia  ita  haarenly  nama. 

Tea.  It  ia  the  trmii<iuil  haven 

Wliere  tha  Maamaii  drops  hra  o«r  ; 
Jot  auto  earth's  weary  waaderer, 

Whan  hia  eye  hath  canght  that  abara. 
Patlaune  atilla  all  earthly  aiirrow, 

Calls  fiirth  day  fruai  midniftht's  gloom. 
And  the  ihom-cniwii  of  the  sufferer 

Duih  the  Tiolur'a  wreath  liccoma. 

But  where  was  1  just  nowl  Ah,  rightly,  at 
the  watering-place.  I  sang  joy  and  patience. 
Uoud! 

But  the  poetical  vein  springs  up  with  the 
lightest  pressure,  and  its  playful  oatponrings 
mingle  wiih  the  waters  of  etern;il  life,  which  in- 
cessantly flow  in  the  human  sual  from  in  mortal 
fountains.  I  will  pursue  it,  »nd  observe  the 
souls  whom  it  will  ble»s.  Here  are  the  good, 
the  loving,  they  who  breathe  io  mutual  affection; 
how  mach  good  the^  do  to  my  heart  I  How 
light  and  serene  the  air  is  in  their  neigbborhoodt 
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Here  are  the  powerful,  the^  who  cure  oat  tbeii 
own  fate  with  a  mighty  will,  whose  erery  respi- 
ration sends  forth  great  thoughts ;  who  observe 
life  and  themselres  from  the  highest  point  of 
Tiew.  The  sight  of  them  is  strengthening. 
Their  eye  is  clear — is  it  to  be  wondered  atl 
flave  they  not  sought  for  and  found  the  truth, 
the  beautiful,  the  glorious,  the  lotre-desenring 
truth. 

But  they  also  to  whom  nature  has  not  given 
^at  strength,  has  not  endowed  with  the  rich 
joys  of  lUii,  who  on  the  contrary  receive  with 
contentedness  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  thre 
table  of  lile,  without  wearying  heaven  with  de- 
siring wishes  and  prayers;  the  little  insignificant 
ones,  uiuoticed  by  the  world ;  bow  beautifully, 
how  properly  do  these  also  make  a  part  of  the 
ordination  of  heaven  1  How  much  tranquil  life 
iocs  the  Sower  enjoy  upon  the  little  window-sill, 
the  little  bird  that  sings  upon  it,  the  gentle  sun. 
beam  that  falls  upon  the  window;  and  while 
these  care-freed  children  of  nature  are  support- 
ed by  human  exertion,  somewhat  of  their  tran- 
Jinilfity  and  their  freshness  of  life  pass  from  them 
nto  the  breast  of  their  human  cherishers.  It  is 
beneficial  and  delightful  to  reflect  how  manifold 
are  the  fountains  of  joy  and  of  pleasure  which 
the  all-good  Father  basprovided  for  bis  children 
— and  how  he  reveals  himself  in  them.  We  be- 
come sensible  of  bis  presence  not  alone  in  the 
kuurs  of  religious  observation ;  the  divine  spark 
lives  in  all  the  atoms  of  life:  and  wherever  a 
pure  human  efibrt  calls  it  oat,  it  bursts  forth  in 
clear  flames  of  joy.  Love,  nature,  science,  art, 
philosophy — are  they  not  all  thoughts  of  Him, 
emanations  of  Oodi  Doen  not  one  or  other  of 
these  regions  ofi°er  to  man  a  fatherland,  in  which 
he  can  build  himself  a  borne  and  dwell  happily  1 
The  same  heaven,  the  eternal  sunbeam  of  the 
same  love,  expands  ii.self  over  us  all.  How  of- 
ten does  it  not  suddenly  penetrate  man  as  he 
goes  on  his  way,  amid  his  own  activity,  with  an 
inexpressible  clearness,  with  an  infinite  happi- 
ness; the  beam  of  a  higher,  incomprehensiible 
life  passes  over  him,  and  he  is  compelled  to  ex- 
claim, "  There  is  a  God  I" 

And  yet  there  are  so  many  poor  forlorn-ones 
who  are  in  want  of  everything  which  gives  worth 
to  life.  It  will  not  continue  to  be  sol  The 
prophets  have  had  their  time;  the  heroes  their 
^at  days — now  comes  the  M«n.  But  mankind 
IS  legion ;  and  every  individual  of  this  great 
mass  steps  forward  in  these  days  with  his  own 
authority  before  heaven,*and  demands  room  up- 
on earth  for  his  freedom,  for  his  love,  for  his  ac- 
tivity, and  his  happiness.  That  there  should  be 
at  first  much  thronging,  much  cuffing  and  push- 
ing is  only  natural.  All  press  toward  the  heal- 
ing, fresh-bubbling  fountain — all  will  fill  their 
cups.  Many  get  thrust  back  and  trodden  down ; 
but  patience!  it  will  be  belter:  for  the  leaders  of 
the  people  have  spoken  to  tbe  rocks,  and  these 
have  opened  their  bosoms,  and  have  poured  forth 
a  higher  and  a  richer  stream.  In  time  all  will 
be  satisfied,  all  will  have  drank. 

One  fountain  is  there  whose  deep-ljring  vein 
has  only  just  begun  to  throw  up  its  silvery  drops 
among  mankina — a  fountain  which  will  allay 
the  thirst  of  millions,  and  will  give  to  those  who 
drink  from  it  peace  and  jof. 

It  is  Knowledge,  the  fountain  of  intellectual 
cultivation,  which  gives  health  to  mankind, 
makes  clear  his  vision,  brings  joy  to  his  life,  and 
breathes  over  his  soul's  desiiny  a  deep  repose. 
Go  and  drink  therefrom,  thou  whom  fortune  has 


not  farored,  and  thou  wilt  soon  fSidthvself  riehl 
Thou  mayest  go  forth  into  the  world  and  fliSi 
thyself  every  where  at  home:  thou  canst  cultiratA 
thyself  in  thy  own  little  chamber;  thy  friends 
are  ever  around  thee,  and  carry  on  wise  convef- 
sations  with  thee;  nature,  antiquity, heaven,  i>r» 
accessible  to  thee  I  The  industrious  lfingd<  la. 
of  the  ant,  the  works  of  man,  the  rainbow  and 
runiC'records,  ofler  to  thy  soul  equal  hospitality. 
Tbe  magnificence  of  creation  iiluminater  not 
only  thy  eye,  it  glorifies  thy  thoughts,  it  enlight- 
ens tby  nnderstanding;  oh,  with  such  observa- 
tions, with  SDch  impressions,  feelings  and  ador- 
ations, has  not  earthly  life  enonghl  Enoughl 
O  inexpressibly,  infinitely  muchl 

But  now  is  it  enough — how  is  it  so  much  t 
Eternal  fountain  of  light  and  life !  Because  by 
that  means  we  approach  Thee,  because  by  that 
means  we  press  nearer  to  Thy  being — learn  to 
know  Thee  better  I  If,  as  a  great  author  says, 
"  The  Pagan  forgot  the  Creator  in  the  creature,* 
it  befits  certainly  the  true  Chri.<:tian  everywker* 
to  seek  for  the  Creator  in  the  created,  to  com- 
prehend him,  and  to  adoie  him. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
m  mi  Aim  watbb  obobai,. 


Brother  mine,  keap  thon  food  heart. 

r  !  hark  1  thtjr'n  pla/inf  !— BlLUIAS. 


Daaoe  now ! 


And  of  a  certainty  we  most  make  merry  ant 
be  glad — nature  will  have  it  so,  and  so  will  ih« 
Creator.  Music  and  dancing  furnish  the  fun- 
damental idea  in  tbe  great  opera  of  creation. 
Tbe  worlds  dance,  singing  their  circiftt  round 
the  sun  ;  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  tbe  leaves 
of  the  trees  dance  in  the  wind,  and  the  wind  it- 
self plays  to  their  dancing;  the  will-o'-the-wisp* 
dance  on  the  moor :  and  heaven  itself  dancea 
the  shawl-dance,  and  rapidly,  now  in  one  way, 
now  in  another,  drapes  Itself  with  clouds. 

Savages  dance  in  juy  and  pain ;  and  tbe  edu- 
cated, who  have  brought  those  rude  attemiAs 
to  tbe  highest  degree  of  perfection,  sing  aad 
dance,  so  that  the  animals  listen,  and  the  u>- 
gels  in  heaven  smile. 

Upon  a  smooth  green  plo,t  dance  all  the  com- 
pany at  Ramlosa.  Baron  H.  is  kindly  aiid 
zealonsly  busied  in  introducing,  right  and  letU 
dance-loving  ladies  and  dance-loving  gentlemeo 
to  each  other.  He  compels,  in  all  goodness, 
the  dance-loving  to  advance,  keeping  time,  into 
the  circle,  for  Baron  H.  loved  that  people  should 
be  merry  and  sociable.  He  had,  by  a  silent  bnt 
universally  accorded  agreement,  become  th» 
"  nuiilre  de  flainr"  of  the  bath  company.  He 
.knew  all  the  world,  and  was  in  favour  with  aU 
the  worid  ;  and  knew  so  well  how  to  manage 
the  world,  that  people  willingly  put  themselves 
into  his  bands,  and  found  themselves  all  tbe 
better  for  his  guidance.  This  part  was  exactly 
suited  to  his  lively,  InoflTpRSive  hnmor.  althnngb 
much  less  for  the  cnrpiilence  of  his  person, 
which  did  not  find  itself  most  comfartahle 
therefrom.  He  appeared,  however,  to  have  re- 
solved to  subject  this  to  particular  suffering ; 
nay,  be  evidently  was  bent  on  getting  released 
from  bis  burden.  Miss  Gieta  joked  with  Clara 
on  this  proof  of  love,  and  prophesied,  that  one 
of  these  beautiful  days  be  would  fall  upon  one 
I  knee  before  her,  slender  and  genteel  as  Cousia 
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ftuteaarean,  and  would  get  possession  of  her 
keart. 

Cruel  Miss  GreU !  While  Baron  H.  was  la- 
bouring to  make  life  to  everybody  around  bim 
light  and  agreeable,  she  was  devising  in  her 
bead  the  most  dangerous  raachinatioas  against 
bij  peace — nay,  even  against  his  life.  She  bad 
warmly  determined,  on  the  very  next  opportu- 
■ity,  to  put  Che  love  of  the  Baron  for  CUra  to 
several  very  hard  probations.  If  she  convinced 
berself  that  be  sought  Clara's  hand  out  of  pure, 
■pright  love,  and  that  this  courtship  was  not 
the  result  of  a  transient  liking,  or  desire  for  i 
pleasant,  comfortable  life,  with  a  quiet,  patient, 
pretty  young  lady,  then  she  would  constitute 
keraelf  his  intercessor ;  if  she  found  it  other- 
wise, then  she  determined,  with  seriousness 
and  eaergy,  to  put  an  end  to  all  this  love-ma- 
king, which  now  bad  lasted  more  than  three 
montbs,  and  made  people  already  begin  to  talk 
With  this,  she  united  the  plan  of  getting  at  the 
knowledge,  either  by  good  means  or  bad,  of 
whence  Filins  properly  descended,  and  what 
lelationship  he  had  with  his  foster-father. 

I  must  tell  thee,  dear  reader,  that  Miss  Greta 
was  not  a  person,  by  any  means,  to  play  when 
■he  had  once  taken  anything  seriously  into  her 
head.    • 

But  where  were  we  just  now^  O,  at  the 
dance  on  the  grass-plot.  The  evening  is  beau- 
tiful The  wind  has  ceased  to  rock  the  leaves 
and  flowers ;  be  slumbers  now  in  the  wood ; 
yet  the  little  birds  sing  an  evening  sung  to  the 
•un.  Nina's  bewitching  sylph-like  form  floats 
■round  in  the  waltz.  Her  partner  is  a  young 
man,  handsome  as  a' statue,  witl^the  features 
of  an  Apollo  and  the  smiles  of  Cupid.  What  is 
bis  name  ?  We  will  call  him  Don  Juan.  What 
is  there  ramarkable  in  Don  Juan  1  He  is  the 
hero  of  Lord  Byron's  longest  poem ;  a  cousin 
of  Kichardson's  Lovelace,  and  is  renowned  on 
account  of  his  conquests  over  the  weak  of  the 
fair  sex,  and  consequently,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  a  certain  thinker,  an  unquestiona- 
ble lavorite  of  all  the  ladies. 

Holy  Clarissa !  Aurora  Kaby,  thon  the  most 
lovely  star-image  which  Byron  conjured  forth 
from  bis  dark  heaven  !  In  your  names  protest 
we  against  this  contracted  judgment,  and  de- 
clare chat  that  thinker  only  knew  the  ladles  Qf 
great  cities,  already  corrupted  by  the  world,  and 
not  woman  as  she  Is  properly  and  in  truth  ! 

Don  Juan,  m  fact,  was  dangerous ;  for  who 
eottld  have  foreboded  treachery  in  that  open, 
clear  glance ;  in  that  cordial  laughter ;  in  that 
amiable  unconstrained  demeanor?  Who  be- 
lieve that  licentiousness  dwelt  in  a  soul  which 
appeared  to  warm  for  all  that  was  good  and 
beautiful ;  in  a  soul  that  srghed,  in  the  hours 
of  confidential  intercourse,  because  he  had  not 
found  that  in  life  after  which  be  sought,  and 
because  be  had  not  become  that  which  he 
wished  to  be  1 

Nina  foreboded  nothing,  and  allowed  berself 
to  be  carried  away  by  a  feeling  of  delight  which 
operated  pleasantly  upon  her.  The  Countess 
saw  sufficiently  into  this  state  of  feeling,  and 
therefore  interested  herself  in  the  highest  de- 
gree for  the  fascinating  foreigner  and  his  ex- 
traordinary musical  talent.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  familiar  members  of  her  circle.  Miss 
Greta  saw  very  clearly  into  this  affair,  yet  she 


was  silent,  and  spoke  shortly  and  coldly  to  Dor 
Juan.  Clara  avoided  bIm  from  a  kind  of  re- 
pugnance, for  which  she  could  assign  no  cause, 
and  which  resembled  that  wise  infallible  In- 
stinct by  which  animals  avoid  an  injurious 
plant ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  sought  her — he 
very  well  knew  why — and  testified  by  so  doing 
to  the  truth  of  the  remark  so  frequently  made, 
that  the  voluptuary  seeks  after  the  pure  espe- 
cially, but  not  in  order  to  elevate  himself  to 
them,  but  only  to  draw  them  down  to  him  in 
the  dust.  Clara,  however,  in  the  mean  time, 
appeared  to  be  only  a  secondary  thought  to 
lihn,  and  from  day  to  day  he  devoted  more  ex- 
clusively his  attentions  and  his  homage  to  the 
aff'ictionate  Nina. 

But  now  back  to  the  dance — no,  the  dance  is 
at  an  end.  Baron  H.,  who  had  taken  for  his 
partner  a  lady  whom  nobody  else  had  engaged, 
lay  panting  in  the  grass  after  an  exhausting 
Mazurka.  Miss  Greta  with  her  own  hand  pre- 
sented him  with  a  glass  of  lemonade.  The 
President  waited  for  his  Countess,  who,  some- 
what uneasy,  looked  about  her  for  Nina,  but 
who  very  soon  forgot  her  anxiety  in  a  most 
Interesting  conversation  with  a  handsome  col- 
onel. Nina,  in  company  with  several  young 
lady  friends  and  acquaintance,  had  undertaken 
a  walk  to  a  distant  and  shadowy  part  of  the 
park.  Don  Juan  followed  her,  and  endeavor- 
ed to  fix  ber  attention.  Unobserved  he  separ- 
ated her  from  the  rest,  and  then,  as  they  all 
seated  themselves  to  rest  a  while,  he  selected 
a  place  for  Nina  sufficiently  apart  to  speak  with 
her  unheard,  and  yet  sufficiently  near  not  to 
excite  any  anxiety  in  herself.  The  tranquillity 
of  the  warm  evening,  the  shade  of  the  leafy- 
trees,  all  conspired  to  excite  the  melancholy 
tone  of  mind  peculiar  to  Nina.  Her  beautifid 
brow  rested  dreamily  on  her  band,  and  she  ga- 
zed into  the  twilight  distance.  The  state  of  her 
feelings  did  not  escape  bim ;  it  was  what  he 
want^.  With  a  low,  melodious  voice,  he  spoke 
of  the  emptiness  of  ordinary  life,  of  its  fetters 
and  its  coldness.  He  spoke  so  warmly,  and 
with  such  inspiration  of  Nature ;  in  her,  he 
said,  was  revealed  the  wisdom  and  the  good- 
ness of  God.  He  spoke  of  a  life  conformable 
with  nature ;  a  life,  therefore,  beautiful  and 
rich ;  a  life  like  that  which  the  patriarch  led, 
or  as  man  even  now  leads  in  beautiful,  warm 
countries,  and  in  which  every  man  has  legiti- 
mate pretensions.  He  extolled  the  power  of 
love  to  govern  all  things ;  he  called  it  the  bles*- 
ed  dream  of  life  that  alone  improved  and  enno- 
bled. He  quoted  texts  from  the  Gospel. of  St. 
John.  His  words  were  clear ;  his  voice  charm- 
ing; bis  conversation  poetical.  Nina  saw  not 
the  serpent  which  lurked  under  the  flowers. 
She  listened  almost  without  thought ;  an  en- 
chantment seemed  to  have  come  over  her. 
Strange,  confused,  but  agreeable  feelings  swell- 
ed in  her  breast ;  she  gave  herself  up  to  them 
with  a  sort  of  enjoyment.  Nature,  as  it  were, 
infolded  her ;  she  had  sunk  into  her  bosom,  had 
lost  herself  in  her  flower-odors,  shadows,  and 
dew-drops,  and  melted  away  into  the  A-undrous 
life  around  her.  A  st'a  »i  pleasure  rocked  In 
her  soul — tcais  gushed  to  ber  eyes,  that  were 
east  down  before  the  burning  glances  of  Don 
Juan,  which  were  riveted  immovably  upon  ber. 
and  as  with  magic  power. 
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He  other  groupa  were  set  in  motion,  and 
people  nne  in  or^Pr  to  return.  Nina  roae  also ; 
she  raised  her  eyt^  up  to  heaven  and  looked  at 
the  twinkling  stars.  These  made  a  painful  im- 
pre^ioo  upon  her.  They  seemed  tu  look  stern- 
t<f  aud  coldly  down  upon  her  Edia's  penetra- 
ting glance  came  to  her  remembrance.  Nina 
sank  hiT  eyes  with  an  involuntary  desire  to  re- 
mure  herself  frum  Don  Juan  :  this  escaped  not 
his  experienced  eye,  and  hastily,  but  in  a  low 
and  troubled  voice,  he  said,  '*  Thanks  fur  this 
hour,  after  lung  joyless  years.  The  remem- 
brance  of  it  will  be  my  good  angel,  and  will 
teach  me  to  bear  more  easily  the  weariness  of 
life.  Perhaps  I  appear  to  you  Inconstant  and 
frivolous ;  yet  a  deep  sentiment  breathes  in  my 
heart.  I  was  solitary — nobody  understood  me 
— nobody  rightly  knew  me— and  I — never  have 
been  fortunate !" 

The  last  words  be  spoke  with  an  expression 
of  the  deepest  feeling.  He  ceased,  and  offered 
his  arm  tu  Nina.  She  took  it.  He  was  indeed 
unhappy  —  nobody  understood  him.  Silently 
they  returned  through  the  still  shadowy  trees 
to  the  company,  whuse  noise  was  unpleasant 
to  them.  Nina  walked  along  with  drooped  eye- 
lids, a  riddle  to  herself;  b  t  she  felt  the  looks 
which  people  ilirected  lo  her 

The  cuiiipdny  was  siill  assembled  upon  the 
danumg  gruund.  They  listened  to  a  flute-play- 
er, wiio  blew  the  last  quavers  as  the  walking 
party  rejoined  them.  Dun  Juan  was  surround- 
ed, and  besought  to  set  the  crown  to  the  pleas- 
ares  of  the  evening  by  his  universally  acknowl- 
edged talent.  He  did  not  require  lung  sulicita- 
tiun,  but  taking  a  guitar  from  the  hands  of  the 
Countess,  seated  himself  upon  a  mossy  stone 
and  preluded. 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  him  as  he  sat  there ; 
the  lovely  bead,  with  whose  looks  the  evening 
vrind  played,  sunk  in  thought,  while  the  skilful 
white  hand  touched  the  strings.  He  sang,  and 
all  were  ear.  People  had  never  heard  anything 
more  beautiful.  It  was  a  wiM  romance,  which 
painted  the  pangs  of  unhappy  love.  Passion, 
«rime,  wild  happiness,  maduess,  and  death, 
were  depicted.  The  singer  grew  pale  before 
bis  own  tones;  the  listeners  with  him.  A 
shudder  of  horror  thrilled  through  the  comiany, 
and  the  leal'  of  the  tree  trembled  sympathetical- 
ly. All  was  silent,  as  if  almost  stunned,  white 
the  last  incoherent  melanchuly  accords,  like 
death-sighs  floated  away.  He  then  riveted  a 
Jong,  burning  glance  on  Nina,  and  his  vuice  be- 
came liquid  and  loving ;  the  singer  seemed  as 
if  dru-iken  with  enchantment.  He  )>ang  now 
happy,  free,  paradisaical  love,  as  Albano  and 
Correggio  have  painted  it  In  Nina's  heart 
chords  were  touched  which  never  had  resound- 
ed till  then.  Forebodiug,  desire,  an  infinite  wo, 
hfii  a  iinmolpss  joy  seized  upon  her  Was  it 
an  abyss— was  it  a  heaven,  which  was  about 
to  open  iiaell  before  her  !  She  knew  not.  She 
wpuld  that  she  iiiighi  have  died  at  that  iiiomeoi. 
and  yet  never  belore  bad  she  such  a  foretaste 
•f  the  fulness  and  the  affluence  of  life  as  then. 

TlK*  which  aeixed,  however,  so  strongly  on 
Kina's  heart,  was  not  without  its  operation  on 
«tbers:  and  many  a  heart  overflowed,  and 
many  an  eye,  while  it  filled  with  tears,  cast  a 
glance  into  a  lost  Eden.  Many  a  rosy  remem- 
brance awoke  in  the  breast  of  the  gray-headed 


man  and  the  elderly  lady— no,  that  goes  tos 
far!  We  cannot  spend  our  time  reckoning  op 
all  the  impressions  which  every  song  makes. 
Great  is  tbe  power  of  song,  but  great  also  it 
that  of  sleep,  at  least  in  our  good  north.  Miss 
Qreia  was  tbe  first  who  made  this  remark,  aa 
turning  herself  to  Baron  H.,  she  said — "  The 
song  is  very  beautiful,  but  not  beautiful  enou^ 
to  keep  us  here  the  whole  night  Let  us  de 
Something  that  is  better  than  sitting  here— 
namely,  \H  us  go  home." 

The  Baron  replied  in  a  language  which  Misa 
Oreta  could  not  understand  till  she  had  obserr- 
ed  him  nearer;  he  lay  in  the  grass,  and— 
snored. 

Miss  Greta  beckoned  to  Clara,  and  smiling, 
showed  her  the  sleeper. 

*'  He  will  take  cold,"  said  Clara  with  an  anx* 
ious  mien  ;  took  a  shawl  and  laid  over  him. 

Was  It  the  consequence  of  a  dream,  or  did 
the  wicked  man  wake !  Enough,  as  Clara  bent 
herself  in  order  to  lay  the  shawl  over  him,  he 
raised  his  arms.  Clara  drew  herself  up  hasti- 
ly, and  he  only  caught  hold  of  her  band,  which 
he  kissed  heartily.  Miss  Greta  looked  oo. 
Filius  went  on  in  the  mean  time  with  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account.  He  had  aon  this 
evening  gut  up  a  Ilille  passiun  for  a  certain 
Caroline,  a  pretty  fifleen-years-old  German  girl, 
and  was  making  love  to  her  by  drawing  arabes- 
ques upon  her  shoes  and  the  hem  of  her  dreaa 
with  a  piece  of  chalk.  It  was  in  yain  that  the 
young  girl  repeated  — "  I,et  that  alone,  dear 
Pilius !  let  me  be  quiet,  dear  youth !  you  are 
insufferable!"  In  vain— he  was  now  in  full 
inspiration,  afid  seemed  neither  to  hear  nor  Uk 
feel.  Miss  Oreta,  who  sat  near  the  persecuted 
girl,  and  had  watched  the  goings  on  of  Piliua 
addressed  him  in  an  authoritative  tone.  PUioa 
turned  himself  silently  round,  and  nearly  in  tbe 
same  moment  Miss  Greta  saw  a  great  whila 
Koraan  nose  upon  her  own  dark  green  silk 
dress.  That  was  too  much.  While  Miss  Gre- 
ta noticed  the  scene  between  Baron  H.  and 
Clara,  her  fine  lips  compressed  themselves  at- 
most  imperceptibly  together ;  a  certain  bitter- 
ness showed  itself  in  her  countenance,  and  her 
white  fingers  found  their  way  to  tbe  blond  lock* 
of  Filius,  and  "an !  au !  au !"  resounded  hia 
shrill  cry  of  pain. 

Baron  H  sprung  tip  with  the  agility  of  a 
squirrel,  and  exclaimed  "  Filius !" 

FUius,  with  violent  sobs,  hastened  to  hia  pro- 
tector, and  could  only  bring  forth  tbe  worda— 
"  She  lugged — lugged — lugged  me  !" 

A  merry  astonishment  didbsed  itself  in  tlM 
company,  as  Bamn  H.  looked  at  Miss  Greta 
Willi  a  countenance  that  seemed  to  demand  an 
explanaliim.  Miss  Greta  raised  herself  with 
suiue  dignity,  and  said — "  My  guod  Baron,  I 
am  not  going  in  the  first  place  really  to  assert 
that  he  deserved  the  chastisement  All  that  I 
have  to  say  is.  that  in  future  you  yourself  may 
undertake  the  office  which  I  have  Ibund  myself 
obliged  to  assume,  and  truly  wholly  in  the  way 
in  which  I  have  administered  justice;  other- 
wise the  buy  will  be  insupportable." 

Baron  H.  answered  not  a  syllable,  bat  took 
Filius,  who  was  already  pacified  by  Clara,  by 
the  band,  and  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to  de- 
part. 

Tbe  remainder  of  the  eompaiur  diaperBM  at 
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the  .same  time.  Clara  hoped  to  reeeire  her 
■bawl  again,  but  found  tbat  it  was  not  the 
case.  I'be  Baroo  wrapped  it  very  calmly  about 
himself,  praised  iis  wanntb,  its  softness,  and  its 
"gentle  cbaraoter." 

Miss  Greta  gave  Clara  one  of  her  shawls,  for 
•he  had  several  with  her,  and  went  silently 
nopieward.  When  they  were  about  to  separate, 
Clara  besought  in  the  politest  manner  I'ur  her 
sItawL  Baron  H.,  however,  put  it  into  his 
pocket,  and  declared  tbat  be  should  preserve  it 
«a  keepsake. 

Nina  was  accompanied  by  Don  Joan  to  her 
««rn  duor.  Again  he  fixed  upon  her  one  of  his 
fiery  glances,  and  then  left  her ;  and  as  she  was 
going  to  bed  she  was  enchanted  by  a  serenade 
which  waa  sung  deligfatfuUj  from  behind  the 
hedge  under  her  wiMOW.  The  moon  shone 
bright ;  it  shone  upon  her  bed  ;  the  shadow  of 
the  dark  cross  of  the  window-frame  l«y  diiiect- 
ij  npon  her  breast.  Nina  observed  it.  She  lay 
Boder  the  emblem  of  su&ring  and  renuncia- 
tion, yet  was  she  surrounded  by  a  heavenly 
glory.  Without  lived  love  and  song.  Her 
heart  beat  uneasily ;  her  thougbu  were  wildly 
tempested ;  her  tears  began  to  flew ;  and  while 
•be  lay  with  arms  crossed  upon  bar  bosom,  she 
surrendered  herself  in  still  prayer  to  Him  who 
lead  her  heart  better  than  kenielf,  aud  who  de- 
oided  her  fate. 

That  same  evening  Miss  Greta  called  Clara 
to  account  for  the  words,  "  He  will  take  cold," 
and  gravely  inquired  whiether  she  intended  to 
keep  him  warm  with  only  her  shawl,  or  with 
her  heart  also.  Clara  negatived  this  question, 
•t  firet  laughin^y,  and  tbeo  with  much  aerifous- 


"Good,"  thought  Miss  Greta. 

Notwithstandiag  this,  Clara  this  evening  had 
much  to  endure  from  her  friend,  who  could  be 
occasionally  tolerably  nnmerciful,  and  who  in- 
quired often  after  the  sbawl  which  Clara  had 
kMt.  Miss  Greta  declared  alao  tbat  she  wished 
to  see  other  proofs  of  the  Baron's  love  to  Clara 
than  those  of  stealing  her  clothes.  Then  again 
•he  would  exclaim  with  a  roguish  glance,  "  I 
am  quite  curious  to  know  what  will  be  the  end 
ef  the  affair."  But  Clara  exhibited  no  sensi- 
bility about  these  jests ;  she  remained  quite 
oalm,  and  permitted  nothing  to  mislead  ber. 
The  good  understanding,  however,  between 
Miss  Greta  and  the  Baron  was  really  somewhat 
disturbed.  A  certain  constraint,  a  kind  of  cold 
politeness,  for  several  days  took  the  place  ef 
their  former  easy  friendship. 

But  does  it  not  really  seem  as  if  we  bad  for- 
gotten the  President  <  We  have  truly  not  for- 
Sotten  him ;  but  near  bis  brilliant  wife,  of  whom 
e  was  very  proud,  and  also  somewhat  jealous, 
he  stepped  always  more  and  more  into  the 
shade.  He  drank  every  day  with  the  utmost 
scrupulosity  his  twelve  gla«ses,  and  complain- 
ed somewhat  of  his  stomach  and  his  temper  ; 
about  which  the  Countess  did  not  trouble  her- 
self. She  practised  music  for  hours  with  Don 
Joan  and  Nina.  Alone  with  them,  and  especi- 
ally with  Nina,  Don  Juan  developed  his  most 
admirable  talents.  He  swam,  as  it  were,  in 
jLusic,  and  became  intoxicated  with  his  own 
melody.  Nina  frft  herself  as  if  bewitched,  and 
every  day  fell  more  and  more  into  a  state  of 
..anwtioal  melancholy.    Don  Juan's  passion  for 


ber  betrayed  itself  every  day  more  violently 
and  mure  intelligibly.  He  surrounded  her  with 
bis  homage,  with  bis  songs,  with  his  glowing 
poetical  beings ;  her  life  swung  itself  upon  a 
sea  of  sweet  sound  and  poetical  delight. 

As  strong  flower  odors  operate,  so  operated 
this  musical  breath  of  incense  upon  her ;  it  was 
a  delicious  but  a  stupefying  sensation  ;  a  pleas- 
ant intoxication,  a  sweet  poison— in  which  one 
may  die,  my  reader — at  least  in  the  soul ! 

"  But  the  pure  angels  in  God's  heaven  they 
sing  truly  also  !  Sung  is  of  a  truth,  something 
so  beautiful,  so  divine !  How  could  the  soul  die 
ofitf 

"  The  noblest  work  may,  in  the  hands  of  the 
evil  dispmed,  become  a  means  of  ruin.  There 
Is  fire  which  illumines  and  warms,  but  there  ja 
fire  also  which  destroys." 

"  But— " 

"  But !  and  but  —  tbon  affectionate  .angel, 
whose  pure  soprano  I  hope  one  day  to  bear  in 
the  chorus  of  the  singers  in  heaven — I  have 
not  time  tOKlay  to  spend  upon  thee.  Besides 
which,  Clara,  who  is  more  pious,  who  is  punr 
and  better  than  I,  will  answer  thy  doubts:" 

"  Why  do  you  almoat  always  leave  the  rooai, 
Clara,"  asked  Miss  Greta,  "  when  Don  Juan 
seats  himself  at  the  piano,  and  sings  so  tbat 
Nina  almost  dissolves  away,  and  NiUalie  looks 
inspired,  and  turns  ber  eyes  on  every  side,  ex- 
cepting to  tbat  on  which  the  President  sits,  who, 
however,  does  all  that  is  possible  to  look  in- 
spired also  1  Tell  me,  why  do  yon  always  go 
out  then  1" 

Clara  blushed,  and  anawend  smiling,  "  Be- 
cause I  will  neither  be  dissolved  by  Don  Juan's 
tones,  nor  will  I  be  inspired  by  them ;"  she 
paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  added, 
blushing  still  deeper,  "  I  love  musio-  infinitely, 
and  I  have  not  a  haider  heart  than  Nina — but 
there  is  something  in  Don  Juaa'a  music  which 
does  not  please  me.  It  excites  and  enervates, 
without  again  tranquillizing.  There  is  a  aome- 
thing  in  it  which  tells  me  that  his  intentions 
are  not  pure  and  honest." 

"  But  your  heart  and  your  understanding  ai« 
so !"  said  Miss  Greta,  embracing  ber  friend ; 
"  I  only  wish  tbat  that  '  beautiful  and  perfect 
Nina,'  as  Natalie  calls  her,  had  but  half  your 
sense." 

"  Speak  to  her !  warn  her !"  besought  Clara, 
with  heartfelt  warmth ;  "she  is  so  young  and 
so  good !" 

"  With  that  I  have  nothing  to  do,"  returned 
Miss  Greta  with  decision,  "I  do  not  properly 
understand  that  girl ;  and,  besides  that,  there 
very  soon  comes  somebody  who  will  speedily 
put  an  end  to  this  eommotiun  about  Don  Juan. 
We  expect  Count  Ludwig  one  of  these  days, 
and  I  think  then  that  these  hot  music  lessons 
may  be  discontinued.  I  have  spoken,  indeed, 
to  Natalie,  but  that  is  the  same  as  saying  I 
have  preached  to  deaf  ears.  Besides  this,  slie 
has  the  talent  of  making  white  out  of  black 
and  —  But  the  hour  of  noon  strikes.  Put  «n 
your  tulle  pelerine,  Clara — that  is,  if  you  have 
one  left,  it  is  extremely  odd  of  Baron  H.  that 
Wb—" 

Clara  stopped  the  jesting  lips  with  a  kiss, 
and  hastened  (o  accompany  her  friend  to  the 
table  d'htte. 

Miss  GreUaeated  herself  at  table  ij  Baron 
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H.  It  seemed  as  if  they  woDid  become  friend- 
ly  the  one  with  the  other.  The  Baron,  whose 
most  brilliant  time  of  the  whole  day  was  din- 
ner-time, and  who  was  possessed  of  the  un- 
common [>ower  of  eating  and  tallcing  at  the 
same  time,  and  of  doing  both  with  much  zeal 
aad  taste — the  Baron  H.  was  quite  "  charmant." 
He  conversed  a  great  deal  with  Miss  Greta  on 
tiie  education  of  children,  and  she  imparted  to 
him,  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest,  several 
▼ery  palpable  pieces  of  advice,  which  might  be 
more  whulesorae  than  a^eeable  to  Pilius. 
Miss  Greta  spoke  even  of  his  future,  and  in- 
quired whether  it  would  not  be  better  that  he 
followed  his  mothefs  profession  on  the  boards 
— ^yet,  remarlted  she  at  the  same  time,  Filius 
appeared  to  have  very  little  turn  for  dancing, 
and  walked  with  his  toes  rather  tamed  inward 

The  Barun  looked  at  Miss  Greta  with  the 
greatest  astonishment,  coughed,  drank  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  replied  that  the  boy  might  learn 
just  what  he  liked. 

Miss  Greta  then  advised  the  Baron  to  let  him 
become  a  decorating  painter,  and  related  with 
much  liveliness  the  history  of  the  Roman  nose, 
and  the  lugging  upon  the  dancing-ground.  Both 
laughed  at  it.  The  Baron  acknowledged  that 
he  had  more  than  deserved  the  little  correction, 
and  besought  Miss  Greta's  advice  in  the  busi- 
ness of  education,  but  he  said  nothing  of  actual 
participation  in  it  Miss  Greta  promised  to  do 
all  that  lay  in  her  power,  and  therefore  took 
care  that  the  Baron,  at  least,  should  be  served 
twice  with  all  the  delicacies  which  appeared  on 
the  table.  They  agreed  so  excellently  on  all 
points  and  in  everything,  that  Clara,  who  sat 
opposite  to  them,  smiled  to  herself  at  it,  but 
did  not  observe  how  they  agreed  most  of  all 
in  their  good  opinion  of  her  and  her  praise. 
The  eyes  of  the  Baron  sparkled  like  two'crys* 
tal  balls  on  which  the  sun  shone. 

The  great  friendship  of  the  antagonists  even 
extended  itself  to  the  adernoon  ;  and  as  Baron 
H.,  conformably  to  what  Miss  Greta  called  his 
"  reducing  system,"  proposed  a  long  walk  after 
diimer,  she  assented  with  the  greatest  willing- 
ness, although  otherwise  no  great  friend  to 
walks.  Clara  pleased  herself  with  the  magnif- 
icent acenery  which  Baron  H.  promised  to 
show,  and  walked  tranquilly  and  happily  by  the 
sidrof  her  friends.  Filius,  who  was  still  angry 
with  Miss  Oreta,  and  looked  at  her  now  and 
then  with  a  distrustful  side-glance,  showed 
himself  nevertheless  very  live^,  and  plucked 
the  loveliest  flowers  for  Clara  and  his  father. 
Miss  Greta  remarked,  that  if  the  boy  were  rude, 
he  was  on  the  other  side  true  to  those  flrom 
whom  he  had  experienced  kindness.  She  al- 
most resolved  to  attempt  for  once  the  gentle 
method  with  him,  in  order  to  obtain  some  pow- 
er over  bim. 

The  difficult  gentleman  and  the  careless  lady 
were  the  only  two  of  all  the  company  who 
walked  with  them — we  do  not  rightly  know 
why.  After  they  had  left  behind  them  a  con- 
siderable piece  of  way,  a  thunder  cloud  which 
made  its  appearance  in  the  sky  occasioned  the 
difficult  gentleman  to  assume  a  most  woful 
countenance,  and  Miss  Greta  to  ask  inwardly 
whether  a  storm,  with  lightning,  thunder,  and 
rain,  might  not  perhaps  belong  to  the  magnifi- 
•enl  scenery  which  the  Baron  had  promised 


her  (Viend.  Tet,  either  oat  of  wantonness  or 
giHid  humor,  she  said  nothing  of  her  doleftal 
presentimenM.  Baron  K.  loulied  up  for  onoe 
to  the  ever-threatening  and  blackening  clouds, 
and  still  continued  the  ramble  in  the  very  best 
of  humors  Not  so  tbe  difficult  gentleman. 
He  lingered  a  few  paces  behind  with  his  sister, 
and  Miss  Greta  heard  the  following  dialogue 
between  them. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  this  will  be  a  pretty  af- 
fair t  We  shall  ttave  a  thunder-storm,  as  sure 
as  I  am  alive  !  The  foolish  Baron  !  Weshal 
get  pretty  well  soaked  !" 

"  1  assure  you  there  is  no  danger.  The 
thunder-storm  will  go  over — the  wind  is  just 
opposite  to  it." 

"  Opposite,  opposite !  Gracious  Heaven  ! 
what  a  thing  it  is !  If  the  wind  and  the  than- 
der-clouds  are  opposed  to  one  another,  bow  can 
the  wind  help  otherwise  than  by  filling  all  the 
sooner  our  eyes  with  dust  and  blowing  away 
our  hatsl  The  wind  is  perfectly  hurrible! 
1  should  only  like  to  know  how  tlie  wind  is  good 
for  anything  in  the  world !" 

"  Certainly  it  is  good  for  something.  It 
pleases  me  very  much  :  one  goes  forward  se 
swiftly  when  one  has  the  wind  behind  one's 
back.  Besides  this,  an  air-bath  is  now  and 
then  very  agreeable  to  me — it  is  alsu  healthy." 

"  Bathe  as  much  as  you  have  any  wish  for, 
in  air  or  in  dust.  I,  for  my  own  part,  only  de- 
sire  to  be  excused.  A  drop  of  rain !  Now  we 
have  it !  It  will  not  leave  oflT  again  for  eight 
days  Oh  !  I  already  perceive  a  return  of  my 
old  rheumatic  pain.  Only  see  there — all  the 
cursed  water-masses  are  drawing  together  as 
if  the  Creator  intended  a  second  deluge." 

"  You'll  see  that  we  shall  get  under  sheltei 
before  it  pours  down.  These  black  stripes  are 
nothing  in  themselves,  and  besides  they  are  so 
far  apart.  Soon  we  shall  be  at  the  end  of  onr 
ramble,  and  Baron  H.  has  promised  us  good 
coflee  then."  ' 

"Coflbel  Yes,  yes,  IT!  answer  for  it,  we 
shall  drink  coflee  out  of  a  rain-water  puddle !" 

"  That  we  shall  escape." 

"Escape!  I'll  tell  yon  what,  escape  is  not 
to  be  spoken  of.  We  shall  all  be  drowned. 
This  walk  will  be  the  death  of  me !" 

"Should  we  not  'perhaps  turn  backl  We 
shall  certainly  reach  the  bath  without—" 

"  We  shall  reach  nothing  but  a  proper  bath, 
and  a  thunder-storm  into  the  bargain." 

■^But  we  can  make  tbe  attempt,  and  hope  ftr 
the  best." 

"  No,  say  I !    No,  no,  no !" 

"But  then  what  shall  we  do  1  It  is  eertaim- 
ly  better  to  go  sdmewbere — either  forward  er 
backward — than  stay  here." 

"There  we  have  it !  What  shall  we  do,  is 
always  said  whenever  people  are  about  to  com- 
mit some  folly,  and  then  people  stand  with 
their  mouths  wide  open.  Baron  H. !  Baron 
H. !  we  shall  have  a  storm ;  we  shall  be  drown- 
ed in  a  waterspout.  I  think  that 'man  is  deaf! 
He  bears  no  mora  than  a  stone.  Baron  H. ! — 
H.  I— Baron !" 

Baron  H  made  as  if  he  were  deaf,  and  step- 
ped onward  quicker  than  eier.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  received  such  a  violent  pluok  by  the 
coat-laps  that  he  stumbled  backward  a  few 
steps,  and  fell  with  tbe  whole  weight  of  Us 
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*OKj  mto  the  arms  of  the  difficult  gentleman, 
who  acreamed  out  with  the  whole  strength  of 
his  lungs,  "  We  shall  have  a  storm !  we  shall 
kave  a  storm !" 

"  Ah,  bah !"  said  the  Baron,  phlegmatieally, 
and  at  some  trouble  to  suppress  his  laughter. 

"  Ah,  bah  here,  and  ah  bah  there !  We  shall 
hare  a  storm,  I  say,  and  shall  all  of  us  be  wet 
(o  the  skin,  and  tlutt  entirely  because  of  your 
wilfulness." 

"  We  shall  bare  no  storm,  I  say;  but  if  you 
«re  so  fearful,  look  only  about— there  standi  a 
bam.  There  is  a  roof  under  which,  and  hay 
«poo  which,  you  can  rest  till  the  danger  is 
■over." 

"  That  is  charming,  indeed,"  cried  the  sister. 

"Charming!  My  sister  finds  everything 
charming ;  as  if  the  people  did  not  know  that 
the  lightning  always  strikes  bams.  Besides 
which,  the  hay  ameUs  abominably — charming !" 

Miss  Greta  could  no  longer  contain  herself: 
the  peal  of  hearty  laughter  into  which  she  burst 
annoyed  the  difficult  gentleman  to  that  degree 
that  he  took  the  Ann  of  his  sister,  l^ll  the  com- 
pany, and  posted  off  by  the  directest  way  to  the 
oaro.  After  Miss  Greta  had  satisfied  herself 
with  laughter,  in  which  ti»  Baron,  and  even 
Clara,  joined  company,  she  said  somewhat 
gravely —  4 

"For  the  test,  my  dear  Baron,  I  must  tell 
70a  that  a  shower  of  rain,  of  natural  scenes,  is 
that  one  for  which  my  curiosity  is  least  of  all 
excited ;  and  if  you  think  that  we  shall  soon 
liave  such  a  one,  I  beseech  permission,  at  least 
£>r  me  and  Clara,  that  we  may  enjoy  it  from 
the  barn." 

t  Baron  H.,  who,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
oo^e,  was  especially  desirous  of  reaching  the 
end  of  their  ramble,  would  not  hear  anything 
about  the  bam  ;  be  pledged  .himself  for  the 
iwasing  over  of  the  storm — the  few  rain-drops 
would  signify  nothing — the  sun  cercainly  would 
ke  enticed  forth  again  by  a  lively  song;  on 
which  aocoont  he  immediately  strack  up  a  song 
mboot  spring,  and  that  truly,  as  Miss  Greta  ex- 
pressed it,  "  with  the  most  infamous  voice  in 
tke  world."  And  see !  the  sun  actually  showed 
'liinuelf^  the  storm  dispersed,  and  the  company 
aet  forward  on  their  way,  after  th^  had  lavish- 
ed ia  raia  calls,  signs,  and  beckonings  of  every 
kind,  on  the  brother  and  sister  in  the  bam. 
The  wind,  which  impelled  the  clouds  now  ever 
anore  violently  before  it,  and  every  minute  in- 
«reased  in  strength,  was  troublesome  only  to  the 
ramblers.  Miss  Greta  was  very  soon  heated 
«nd  weary,  which  they  in  part  might  perceive 
ky  her  becoming  silent,  and  in  part  by  her  warn- 
ing Clara  to  wrap  her  shawl  closer  about  her, 
to  bold  her  bonnet  fast,  and  not  to  walk  on  the 
■nowB  grass,  which  Clara  had  not  been  able  to 
avoid,  as  she  helped  t^e  little  Filius  to  collect 
plants. 

Baron  H.,  on  the  contraiy,  became  more  and 
more  lively,  and  praised  his  beautiful  weather, 
aad  his  beautiful  sunshine.  They  were  walk- 
ing along  the  side  of  a  brook,  across  which, 
from  one  high  bank  to  the  other,  people  bad 
laid  planks  by  way  of  a  bridge.  This  crossing, 
however,  seemed  to  be  of  so  fVagile  a  nature 
that  one  might  have  feared,  with  reason,  that  it 
was  not  ca^le  of  sustaining  a  human  being. 

At  this  vary  moment  a  gust  of  wind  cariiiBd 


away  Clara's  bonnet  and  veil,. and  lodged  them 
in  a  fir-tree  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  aston- 
ishment and  confusion  of  the  company  were 
great. 

Now  I  assure  thee,  dear  reader,  that  I  do  not 
at  all  know  what  mischief-lovmg  demon  put  it 
into  Miss  Greta's  head  at  this  very  moment  to 
put  the  Baron's  love  to  Clara  to  the  test. 

Baron  H.  stood  and  looked  at  the  bonnet  in 
the  fir-tree  in  a  sort  of  astonishment,  without 
giving  the  least  evidence  in  the  world  of  any  de- 
sign of  venturing  over  the  dangerous  bridge. 

Miss  Greta  looked  at  him  with  the  words — 
"Now  dear  Baron?" 

"  Yes,  my  most  gracious,  that  is  a  most  disa- 
greeable affair." 

"A  disagreeable  1  In  your  place  I  shoald 
call  it  a  fortunate  one.  Here  have  we  precisely 
one  of  those  accidents  so  rare  in  our  stiff,  for- 
mal world,  in  which  it  is  permitted  a  lover  to 
serve  his  fair  one,  and  to  exhibit  the  chivalrous 
feeling  despite  of  danger.  Certainly  you  will 
not  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  over  unused." 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  we  will  wait  a  little ;  a  gust  of 
wind  carried  the  bonnet  away,  a  gust  of  wind 
may  bring  it  back  again.  We  will  yet  see ;  let 
us  only  wait  a  little." 

'  "  I  admire  your  patience,"  said  Miss  Greta. 
"Now  I  foresee  that  to-morrow,  at  this  very 
time,  we  shall  be  standing  in  this  very  same 
place  ;  in  the  mean  time  Clara's  pretty  bonnet 
will  be  dfagged  about  famously,  and  the  wind 
will  occasion  her  headache  and  toothache." 

"  May  I  not  offer  you  my  bat,  MamseU« 
Clara  1" 

"  No,  no,  Baron ;  she  does  not  take  it,  make 
yourself  sure  of  that.  She  knows  quite  too  weU 
how  to  value  the  head  of  a  fellow-creatcre  for 
her  to  deprive  it  of  its  covering.  No ;  if  yoa 
would  benefit  Clara,  you  must  think  of  soma 
other  way." 

Baron  H.  had  eaten  a  great  dinner ;  he  was 
warm  with  bis  ramble ;  only  a  knight  like  Dua 
Quixote  would  wonder  that  with  his  eight-and- 
forty  years  he  delayed  to  expose  himself  to  a 
cold  bath.  Clara  asserted  repeatedly  that  ah* 
was  quite  able  to  go  home  without  a  bonnet, 
and  that  if  anybody  was  to  venture  over  tba 
bridge  it  should  be  herself.  In  vain  endeavored 
she  to  release  herself  from  the  arms  of  Misa 
Greta,  who  held  her  fast. 

The  three  stood  for  some  time  in  the  wind 
looking  across  at  the  fluttering  bonnet,  and 
waiting  for  the  fortunate  gust  of  wind  which 
the  Baron  had  prophesied.  At  length  losing 
all  patience,  Miss  Greta  exclaimed  —  "  No,  I 
can  endure  it  no  longer !  And  as  Baron  H. 
thinks  so  little  about  Clara,  and  fears  so  very 
much  to  do  anything  for  her,  I  shall  go  myself. 
Be  quiet,  Clara." 

"That  you  shall  not,"  said  the  Baron  very 
determinately,  and  held  her  back ;  "  for  although 
I  do  not  like  to  find  myself  unnecessarily  in 
danger,  yet  I  fear  a  cold  bath  not  at  all,  and 
least  of  all  if  it  were  taken  for  the  good  of 
Clara." 

And  with  this,  withont  any  more  ado,  he 
mounted  npon  the  wooden  bridge,  from  under 
which  a  flock  of  dueks  comfortably  quacked 
and  hissed. 

Miss  Qreta,  who  iarineibljr  held  ftat  hold  of 
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Clara's  arm,  sent  the  Baron  a  hairioud  obaer- 
▼atiiin  on  his  word  '*  unnecessarily ;"  yet  Tery 
soon,  however,  did  she  Tollow  with  inward  dis- 
quiet his  steps  over  the  wooden  bridge,  whfoh 
bent  more  than  she  had  expected.  What  feel- 
ing at  this  moment  had  sovereignty  in  her 
breast,  whether  fear  or  remorse,  we  cannot 
say,  because  she  had  not  confessed  it  to  any 
one. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Baran  was  almost  with- 
in reach  of  his  object,  without  having  met  with 
any  adventure,  when  that  happened  which  it 
was  impossible  that  any  one  coold  have  fore- 
seen. The  fatal  bridge  consisted  of  three 
planks,  the  middle  one  of  which  was  decayed. 
Baron  H.  had  hitherto  avoided  the  "juste  mi- 
lieu," and  had  gone  with  one  foot  upon  the  left 
and  the  other  upon  the  right  plank,  then  by  fash- 
ioning his  legs  into  a  sort  of  door,  which  exci- 
ted the  fancy  of  Filius  to  prepare  a  surprise  for 
his  father  by  making  use  of  the  same.  He 
wouM,  he  thought,  rapidly  pass  him  by  this 
means,  and  fetch  the  bonnet  from  the  tree  be- 
fore Itim  Unfortunately  the  Baron  was  no  Co- 
lossos  of  Rhodes,  neither  was  Pilias  particular- 
ly agile ;  as  he  therefore  suddenly  threw  him- 
self like  an  arrow  in  the  pass,  instead  of  clear- 
ing his  father  at  once,  be  got  entangled  between 
bis  legs.  The  father  nttered  a  cry  of  surprise 
and  horror,  for  he  was  very  near  losing  his  bal- 
ance, and  only  recovered  it  by  involuntarily 
raising  his  arm,  which  he  let  faU  upon  Filios. 
At  the  same  moment  Miss  Greta  ascended  the 
bridge  ;  in  order,  by  separating  the  parties,  to 
make  an  end  of  this  extraordinary  combat. 
This  three-fold  burden  was  too  much  for  the 
wooden  bridge  ;  it  bent— it  cracked — it  broke ! 
and  with  a  great  noise  the  Baron,  Miss  Oreta, 
and  Films  fell  into  the  brook,  directly  down 
npon  the  peaceful  ducks,  which  ttow  away  with 
loud  cries. 

Tiie  waves  closed  over  Baron  H.  When  his 
bead  appeared  again  above  water,  he  sent  forth 
such  extraordinary  notes  and  sounds,  that  peo- 
ple—I  think  with  King  David — might  have  said 
«f  him,  ■■  be  cried  like  a  crane,  twittered  like  a 
swallow,  and  cooed  like  a  dove."  As  soon, 
however,  as  he  had  sputtered  out  the  water  and 
wiped  his  eyes,  he  swam  thence  also  like  a 
•wan,  and  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  un- 
fortunate companions.  Miss  Oreta  in  the  mean 
ttme  had  not  for  one  moment  lost  her  customary 
decision.  With  one  hand  she  had  caught  hold  of 
the  plank  of  the  bridge,  and  wjth  the  other  of  the 
blond  locks  of  Filius — this  time,  however,  for  a 
purpose  quite  different  to  the  first — and  during 
this  she  had  called  to  Clara,  "not  to  be  anxious, 
for  that  she  was  already  safe."  We  know  not, 
however,  for  all  that,  how  she  could  ever  have 
been  so,  had  not  Baron  H.  shoved  along  with 
great  dexterity,  first  Filius  and  then  herself,  to 
where  the  shore  of  the  brook  was  less  steep  and 
offered  a  more  easy  landing-place.  If  the  swim- 
mers had  had  artistiual  thought  enough  to  have 
grouped  themselves  somewhat  more  skilfully, 
they  would  have  conferred  a  great  pleasure  on 
an  artist ;  alas !  however,  there  wiis  not  one 
there. 

Baron  H.,  with  his  lively,  good-homored  conn- 
tenanee,  was  a  blameless  river-god;  Miss  Greta, 
with  her  fair  complexion,  and  ber  regular  fea- 
tures, a  stately  Nald,  and  so  on. 


Baron  H.  had  laid  down  his  dear  bm^en  o» 
the  grass  of  the  shore,  wherv  she  was  reeeiveA 
by  the  pale  and  terrified  Clara.  He  himself 
however,  who  appeared  to  have  found  swim- 
ming to  bis  taste,  ascended  only  on  shore  t» 
take  off  his  coat,  after  which  he  again  plunged 
into  the  water,  swam  over  to  the  ether  side,  and 
soon  returned  theuoe,  bearing  Clara's  bonnat 
back  in  triumph.  He  held  it  forth  with  one 
hand,  as  he  worked  his  way  through  the  water 
with  the  other.  Miss  Greta  was  enchanted 
with  this  chivalric  behavior ;  her  taste  for  tb» 
comic  had  in  this  accident  fonnd  welcome  food, 
and  the  whole  procession  of  the  immersed  gave 
occasion  to  the  liveliest  sallies.  She  was  in  the 
best  humor  in  the  world ;  the  shores  reaonnded 
with  incessant  peals  ef  laogfater ;  and  the  little 
lately  occurred  misohance — as  so  often  hafpew* 
among  good  people— only  served  to  draw  iheM 
nearer  to  each  other,  to  mtlsa  of  them  mom 
cordial  friends. 

The  unlucky  oompmy  was  conducted  bf 
Baron  H.  into  a  little  cove,  which  was  shaded 
fVom  the  wind  by  the  high  shore  and  an  alder- 
thicket,  and  here  they  dried  their  elothee  a  lit- 
tle in  the  evening  sun.  Tet,  as  Miss  Oreta 
said,  they  could  not  end  their  days  in  the  cove. 

"What  is  now  to  be  dons  I"  was  the  general 
queltion.  They  found  themselves  in  fact  in  an 
inconvenient  condition.  Clara  oflbred  herself 
to  ran  to  Ramlfisa  and  fetch  a  carriage.  Thia 
Miss  Greta  emphatically  forbade,  becaaee,  as 
she  asserted,  Clara  wooid  ran  herself  into  a  ooa- 
sumption:  should  they,  wet  through  as  tbcqr 
were,  in  this  wind,  in  this  dust,  trsad  back  their 
way  on  foot  1  To  Miss  Greta  this  drying  method 
appeared  mere  than  doabtM ;  the  oiimpany  was 
in  the  greatest  embarrassment.  We,  hnwevery 
are  not  in  the  least  so,  for  we  hear  finsm  afar 
the  sound  of  bones'  hoo(a  and  the  ratthng  of  a*: 
ever-approaching  carriage.  Before  long  our 
ft'iends  perceived  also  this  welcome  noise. 
Baron  H.  sprang  forward  several  paces,  and 
cried  with  a  load  voica,  "  Hallo !  hobo !  heda! 
balk)  I" 

The  traveller  was  no  other  than  Count  Lad* 
wig  R.  in  his  own  particular  person.  How  as- 
tonished he  looked !  how  politely  he  offered  hia 
magnificent  landau  ;  how  the  wet  company  aad 
Clara  seated  themselves  therein :  howdisplaaaed 
the  post-horses  were  with  this  additional  four- 
fold burden ;  how  the  postillion  consoled  him- 
self with  the  promise  of  a  double  amount  of 
drink  money — all  this  leave  I  for  the  reader  t» 
picture  to  himself  at  pleasure. 

The  Countess  Natalie  was  assidnoosly  taking 
one  of  her  singing  lessons,  and  Don  Juan  was 
transporting  Nina  and  ber  with  one  of  his  wild 
ballads,  as  the  unlucky  company,  attended  tqr 
their  deliverer,  entered  the  room.  Great  was 
the  excitement  produced  by  the  arrivals.  At 
first  astonishment,  exclamations,  questions,  tmt 
general  confusion ;  then  general  c<m8tr<iint, 
when  Count  Lndwig  came  forward.  Nina 
turned  pale  as  the  Count,  with  more  than  his 
customary  friendliness,  approached  her.  A 
shght  crinuon  of  embarrassment  tinged  tbe 
cheeks  of  the  Countess  as  ebe  presented  Dm 
Juan  to  the  new  comer.  Don  Juan  alone  look- 
ed indifferent  as  somewhat  Begligently  he  re- 
turned the  inqniriBg  ^aace  to  the  stiff  kow^ft 
the  Coast. 
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We  cannot,  howerer,  yet  lose  sight  of  oar 
wel-thn>ugh  friends,  fur  an  extraordinary  fate 
•lands  yet  befnre  iheoi.  Huw  they  were  dried 
— huw  they  drank  elder-tea,  and  went  early  to 
bed — how  Filius,  spite  of  all  this,  had  a  had 
eoM  in  his  head,  we  will  make  so  free  as  to  pass 
ever.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  mention  that 
Miss  Oreta,  on  the  day  after  the  water  urdeal 
—which,  upon  the  whole,  bad  only  given  a 
douhtful  result — received  an  invitation  from  her 
aont  the  Dowager  Countess  Nordstjema,  who 
Uved  at  thedisianee  of  fbur-and-twenty  hours,  to 
visit  her  at  her  estate  lyini;  six  English  miles 
fitim  RamlSsa.  The  card  of  invitation  oontain- 
•1  also  the  inqairy  whether  Hiss  Greta  wished 
to  he  received  in  an  "  agreeable  or  a  disagree- 
able manner :"  to  which  Miss  Greta  immediate- 
ly replied,  "  in  a  disagreeable  manner."* 

It  grieve*  me  not  to  have  time  enoogfa  to 
Make  my  reader  better  acquainted  with  the 
Countess  Nordstjema,  for  I  am  convinced — let 
them  be  as  anti-aristocratic  as  th^  may— that 
tbey  would  have  great  pleasare  in  it.  A  better 
bred  eld  lady  one  eoald  not  easily  meet  with  -, 
I  mean  by  this,  not  so  mueh  well-bred  and  dis- 
tinguished in  regard  t«  birth  and  behavior,  hot 
much  more  that  jt  nt  tmt  pioi  which  makes 
people  the  oppoaite  ef  whatever  la  eommon, 
diaagreeable,  and  rude,  and  speaks  the  more  of 
nobility  of  soul,  of  parity  of  manaers,  and  un- 
deviating  goodness  of  heart.  How  amiable  the 
dd  lady  was !  To  have  seen  and  known  her 
belongs  to  my  dearest  recollections.  She  was 
amiable  to  high  and  low — I  use  these  words  in 
their  onstomary  signifioation^toward  oM  and 
Toang— and  enohaoted  young  people  espeeially 
by  tastefol,  merry  exhibitions  and  hilellertaal 
ioventions—by  her  henevolesee  and— and — I 
cannot  find  any  word  to  express  that  anxiety 
which  she  had  for  the  entertainment  of  others, 
and  which  caused  her  always  to  diflhse  lilie  and 
gayety  around  her.  She  was  also  rich,  and 
therefiirein  a  condition  to  carry  Mit  and  accom- 
plish her  ideas  and  wishes,  and  te  collect  around 
ner  all  that  ahe  hlbased.  I  see,  my  dear  reader, 
that  you  fancy  her  already  surrounded  with 
artists  and  works  of  aru^with  brilliant  young 
people,  and  all  the  objects  of  luxuiy.  No,  no, 
dear  reader -behold  exactly  the  reverse!  all, 
namely,  that  is  ugly,  poor,  defenceless,  and  des- 
pised— 

O  ye  genii,  aephyra,  graces,  loves!  If  yon  had 
bat  seen  the  ugly  young  ladies  and  three  lame 
widows — every  one  of  them  poor  and  forlorn — 
which  she  bad  assembled  around  her,  I  think 
you  would  have  run  away — run  away  fbr  terror 
and  horror !  Harmony  and  Christian  love, 
bowever,  did  not  run  away,  they  felt  them- 
selves extremely  well  placed  in  tbia  select  cir- 
cle ;  and  the  ten  planets  circulated,  afler  the 
example  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  order  and 
clearness  around  their  sun,  the  angelically  good 
and  serene  Countess.  In  this  sphere  of  on- 
aommon  ugliness  and  uncommon  excellence, 
•trangers  were' very  gladly  reeeived,  and  it  waa 
also  entered  very  gMly  by  them. 

Miss  Greta  felicitated  herself  on  this  visit, 
•nd  set  offon  the  day  appointed  in  the  best  hu- 
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moar  In  the  woitd,  acccompaaied  by  Clara. 
Several  unforeseen  hinderances  had  prevent- 
ed her  setting  out  from  RamlSsa  earlier  than 
afternoon ;  and  she  felt — as  we  do  also — a  lit- 
tle dissatisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  Countess 
would  have  been  expecting  her  in  vain  for  sev- 
eral hours.  Baron  H.  drove  his  two  fHends 
with  a  deal  of  skill,  and  sang  the  while,  in 
coachman  fashion— but  with  little  skill — a  bal- 
lad, which  somewhat  annoyed  Miss  Greta. 
Baron  H.,  however,  poasessed  the  little  weak- 
ness of  being  pleased  with  bis  own  false  bad 
singing. 

The  journey  was  prosperous ;  th^  amvea 
and  alighted  fVom  the  carriage.  Miss  Oreta 
was  received  m  the  magnitioent  ball  by  th» 
Nine  Muses,  who,  with  Medusa-heads  and  ex- 
traordinary bead-gear,  stood  between  the  Cor- 
inthian pillars,  and  made,  with  flre-tongs  upon 
copper  pans  and  kettles,  sneh  fearful  nmaiCr 
brawlirg  all  the  while  a  chorus,  of  which  ow 
reader  may  well  dispense  with  the  repetitieo. 
We  can  only  assert  that  the  party  and  the  sing 
ing  perfbctly  answered  the  accompantment. 

Miss  Greta  considered  the  music  transpoit- 
ingly  "  disagreeable,"  yet  still  the  whole  seen* 
was  tolerably  flat,  as  much  wanting  in  wit  as 
novelty.  She  wondered  that  her  wise  annt  had 
hit  spnn  such  an  unwise  reception  of  her,  and 
sighed  with  compassion  over  the  old  lady's  de- 
clining powers  of  understanding. 

In  the  mean  time  the  hoeteaa  appeared  a» 
very  mach  pleased  to  see  her,  so  amiahle  and 
agreeable  to  those  who  aneompanied  bar,  and 
seemed  herself  so  indescribably  enchanted  with 
the  grotesque  reoeption-solemnity  whieh  sha 
had  devised,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  not  to 
be  as  lively  as  she  was.  Several  strangers  Awn 
the  neighborhood,  both  old  and  young,  wera 
assembled  there,  and  made  the  company  yet 
more  lively.  They  spent  the  evening  in  telling 
ghost- stories,  and  those  the  most  horrid  that 
they  could  possibly  think  of  The  Countess, 
herself,  describ<^  with  the  fnllest  amplificatioa 
the  ghosts  which  from  time  to  time  she  had 
seen  in  her  own  castle.  The  history  of  a  bean- 
ttful'  girl,  who  two  hondred  years  ago  was  mar- 
ried here  in  the  night-time  to  the  Lord  of  th» 
castle,  and  was  then  murdered  hj  her  revenge- 
ful mother,  made  a  most  shudderrag  impression 
upon  all,  especially  when  they  were  told  that 
this  midnight  marriage-seene  was  always  re- 
peated on  certain  nights,  and  had  bben  seen  by 
varions  inhabitants  of  the  easUe. 

"  It  seems,"  said  the  Countess,  "as  if  tb« 
lovers,  by  this  means,  would  make  known  their 
defiance  of  and  protestations  against  the  fear- 
ful treatment  whicb  had  separated  themsn 
earth." 

Baron  H.  declared  that  he  had  always  very 
much  wished,  for  once,  to  see  a  ghost,  and  hs 
should  not  have  any  objection,  on  that  very 
night,  to  make  some  supematurailaoquaintanoe. 
Miss  Greta  was  silent. 

At  supper  the  farce  was  eontinned ;  and  as 
Miss  Oreta,  who  had  brought  an  excellent  ap- 
petite with  her,  met  with  a  variety  of  dishes, 
which  in  truth  were  no  diabes  at  all,  she  laugh- 
ed more  and  more  oonatrainedly  ;  when,  how- 
ever, an  egg  whicb  she  atruck  with  her  km'fs 
did  not  crack— beoause  it  was  msd«  of  wblte 
maiUe-siM  eess«l  faMghiag  altsgettaar,  giro 
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up  the  attempt,  and  assumed  a  veiy  aerioas 
«ountenaace.     They  saw  she  felt  hurt. 

Clara  and  the  Baron,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tinued in  the  beat  of  humors ;  they  luaiie  a 
thousand  jokes  about  the  extraordinary  dishes ; 
Miss  Greta  only  was  annoyed  ;  the  hostess  and 
the  Nine  Muses  kept  up  one  peal  of  laughter. 

Miss  Greta,  however,  was  yet  tried  more  se- 
verely, when  on  going  to  bed  in  the  evening, 
■be  lay  on  three  real  eggs,  which  bad  been  hid- 
den between  the  sheets,  and  in  this  manner 
made  a  most  unpleasant  dish  of  buttered  eggs. 
She  was  actually  angry,  and  poured  forth  a  vi- 
olent philippic  on  such-like  "old-fashion  stu- 
pidities," into  which  she  could  not  conceive 
how  her  aunt  had  fallen,  and  whose  sense  and 
taste  she  vowed  to  amend. 

In  the  mean  time  Baron  H.  had  to  give  bat- 
tle with  the  cray-fish  in  his  bed,  which  pinched 
bim  on  hands  and  feet,  and  \e(i  it  by  no  means  a 
mistake  of  his  to  call  them  "  infamous  canaille  " 
Aflet  he  had  roanceuvred  them,  with  unspeak- 
able trouble,  into  his  pocket-handkerchief,  his 
first  thought  was  to  throw  them  down  into  the 
oourt.  As  he  however  opened  the  window,  a 
■oft  wind  cama  in, toward  him,  which  found  its 
way  as  it  were  to  his  very  heart.  It  blew  away 
his  indignation  against  the  ugly  but  innocent 
creatures,  and  grieved  him  that  they  should  die 
miserably  in  a  dry  sand,  while  he  himself  slept 
comfortably  in  an  easy  bed.  Softly  he  shut  the 
window,  as  softly  as  if  he  had  been  about  some 
crime,  slipped  on  his  great  coat,  and  sneaked 
through  his  d<ior  down  stairs  into  the  garden. 
Here  he  paused,  standing  beside  a  brook  with 
bis  little  bundle  in  bis  hand.  The  cray-fish 
moved  themselves  significantly,  not  anticipa- 
ting the  hour  of  deliverance,  because,  from  an- 
cient times,  with  them  man's  band  and  the 
hand  of  the  executioner  mean  the  same  thing.  It 
was  not  without  pleasure  that  the  Baron  heard 
his  bed  fellows  fall  into  the  water,  and  as  be  saw 
how  the  full  moon  mirrored  beraelf  in  the  clear 
waves,  it  was  to  him  as  if  be  saw  the  counte- 
nance of  a  good  mother  watching  over  her  cbil- 
4reB.  The  pious  wish  rose  in  his  heart,  that 
yeaoe  reigned  upon  earth,  and  that  not  even  a 
worm  might  be  tormented. 

Eztraordinary !  Did  an  angel  hear  his  wirii, 
and  go  to  bear  it  to  the  Father  of  all  being! 
For  ezaatly  at  that  very  moment,  a  white  veil- 
ad  female  figure  glided  thence  among  the  trees 
and  vanished.  Baron  H.  wished  to  observe  her 
more  nearly ;  he  hastened  after  her,  saw  ber  on^ 
moment,  lost  sight  of  her  the  next,  and  plunged 
into  a  morass.  Here  he  almost  fell  upon  his 
■ose,  and  determined  therefore  to  return  to  his 
chamber.  Arrived  there,  he  found  himself  heat- 
ed and  without  the  least  inclination  to  sleep. 
The  moonlight  invited  him  to  a  midnight  walk, 
and  yet  the  company,  which  it  wa*  possible  he 
might  encounter,  did  nut  quite  satisfy  him.  He 
dosed  his  chamber  window,  and  lighted  bis 
candles. 

BarOn  H.  belonged  to  that  dass  of  character 
which  is  not  willingly  alone.  His  joyous,  phi- 
laathrophic  temperament  required  sympathy. 
A  confidential  evening  talk  with  good  friends 
was  preferable  to  him  to  comfortable  sleep. 
This  necessity  Ibrcompaaionship  he  felt  to-night 
more  vividly  than  ever.  He  missed  bis  Filius, 
arbo  had  ramained  behind  under  the  proteetion 


of  the  Countess.  Miss  Greta's  want  of  good- 
humor  during  the  past  evening  depressed  him. 
He  would  have  given  a  good  deal,  at  this  mo- 
roen  t,  to  have  chatted  with  her,  and  to  have  beea 
able  to  bear  her  hearty  laughter,  which,  as  well 
as  the  sight  of  ber  white  teeth,  always  did  him 
so  much  good— to  have  looked  only  for  a  min- 
ute into  Clara's  bright  eyes  would  have  made 
him  happy.  Thinking  how  impossible  all  this 
was,  at  that  present  time,  the  Baron  heaved  two 
deep  sighs.  An  extraordinary  echo  answentd 
them  immediately  behind  him.  He  turned  him- 
self quickly  round,  but  all  was  still  and  vacant  in 
the  chamber.  The  tiling  seemed  very  strange, 
and  yet  not  altogether  disagreeable,  because  it 
had  something  sociable  in  it.  He  now  sighed 
intentionally ;  no  answer— he  coughed,  sneeted 
— in  vain.  All  remained  silent,  to  his  great  an- 
noyance. Out  of  humor,  he  laid  himsedf  in  bed, 
and  extinguished  the  light. 

No  itte-h-iete  in  the  world  could  be  so  inter- 
esting to  the  listener  as  that  between  a  man  and 
his  pillow.  He  confides  to  it  bis  most  secret 
thoughts,  his  silent  wishes,  his  untold  love,  bis 
hidden  follies.  Happy  he  whose  last  thought 
is  of  a  beloved  being,  on  whose  faithful  breast 
he  slumbers;  happy  he  whose  last  waking 
thought  raises  itself  to  God,  because  be  reposes 
in  his  bosom. 

We  need  not  have  any  fear  of  imparting  to  the 
reader  the  thoughts  of  the  Baron,  in  this  lite-i- 
tite  with  his  pillow ;  they  were  worthy  of  a  good 
man.  After  they  had  elevated  themselves  for 
some  moments  to  heaven,  they  turned  again  to 
earth,  in  order  to  seek  out  the  best  cumpanioB- 
ship.  N.B.  That  is  to  say,  if  she  be  juod — a 
companionship  which  the  Baron  had  desired  for 
a  long  time,  that  of  a  wife.  Baron  H.  thought  ' 
so  z^ously  at  this  time  on  such  a  one,  she 
stood  so  livingly  before  him,  that  he  could  not 
resist  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  and  uttering  the  ex- 
clamation : 

"Ah!  my  beloved,  my  beloved,  beloved 
Gio— " 

He  was  suddenly  intermpted  by  a  spactni 
voice,  which  exclaimed — 

"  Goauv  H.  I  Gustav  H. !  Gustav  H. !" 

'■  What's  amiss .'"  demanded  the  Baron  some- 
what indignantly,  starting  up  at  the  same  time 
with  a  very  uncomfortable  feeling. 

"  Come  and  see !"  answered  the  voice. 

A  slight  shadder  passed  through  the  Baioa, 
as,  by  the  feeble  light  which  a  round  opening  m 
his  window-shutter  admitted  into  his  chamber, 
he  saw  the  white-veiled  female  figure  at  a  few 
paces  firom  bis  bed.  Of  fear  the  Baron  knew 
nothing,  and  a  ghost  in  the  form  of  a  lady  had 
nothing  terrible  in  it  for  him.  He  bethou^t 
himself  for  a  moment,  and  again  the  appariuua 
exclaimed  slowly,  "Come  and  see!  follow 
me!" 

"  I  will  have  the  honour  of  doiag  so,"  said 
the  Baron. 

He  sprang  hastily  from  bis  bed,  dressed  him- 
self quickly,  and  followed  his  ^ide,  who  silent- 
ly and  shadow-like  floated  before  bim  through 
desolate  chambers  and  long  galleries.  The  ram- 
ble appeared  somewhat  long  to  him ;  he  thought 
it  necessary,  therefore,  to  mquire  rather  b(ddly, 
but  at  the  same  time  in  a  polite  maimer,  what 
might  be  the  ebjeet  of  it. 

"Have  no  fear — question  me  not!"  replied 
the  shade  with  a  deep  low  voioe. 
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^e  matt  just  now  leare  these  wanderers  for 
a  nomeat,  in  order  to  look  after  Miss  Qreta. 

We  left  her  at  the  time  when  she  had  become 
angry.  It  commonly  happened  un  such  occa- 
•ions  that  perhaps  aA  angry  word  was  forced 
from  her,  at  which  she  herself  was  obliged  to 
laugh.  Now,  as  everybody  knows  laughter  and 
ill  humor  are  sworn  foes,  and  wheneTer  the  first 
took  hold  ofMiss  Greta  the  second  always  drore 
h  away ;  so  happened  it  at  this  time.  After 
several  witty  outbreaks,  she  become  reconciled 
to  the  world  and  its  "  stupidities,"  and  went  to 
bed  in  the  hope  of  forgetting  in  sound  sleep  the 
fixriish  supper  and  the  marble  eggs,  etc.,  etc. 
Clara,  whose  bed  stood  opposite  to  hers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chamber,  was  already  fast 
asleep  when  Miss  Greta  closed  her  eyes.  Quick- 
ly, however,  did  she  open  them  again ;  for  a  dull 
noise,  with  certain  whiskings-ahopt  and  flutter- 
ings,  together  with  low  clatterings,  approached 
hot  ear. 

An  alarm-drum  had  excited  far  less  terror 
than  this  unearthly  whisking  and  clattering. 
She  started  up  quickly  in  her  bed ;  the  whisking- 
«bout  and  sweeping  sounds  continued.  She 
was  quite  hot. 

"  Clara !"  exclaimed  she  with  an  almost  in- 
wticolate  voice.   '*  Clara,  do  you  hear  nothing ! " 

Biit  Clara  heard  nothing;  she  slept  soundly, 
and  her  tineommonly  deep  breathing  proved 
that.  Miss  Qreta  was  courageous  as  far  as  men 
and  animals  were  concerned,  and  she  would 
have  faced  at  all  times  any  actual  danger  bold- 
ly and  with  self-possession ;  the  most  unpleas- 
ant moments  of  life  would  not  have  been  able 
to  make  her  pusillanimous;  but  night— dark- 
tiess— silence — emptiness — and  the  invisible 
shapes  of  dread — ah!  dearreader,  all  these,  we 
must  confess,  were  quite  enough  to  make  Miss 
Oreta  almost  a  coward.  Notwithstanding  all 
this  she  felt,  as  shei  heard  these  odd  whiskings- 
about  and  clatterings,  more  vexation  than  fear. 

■*The  bewitched  old  nest !"  said  she, "  sweep 
it  out  however  by  daylight !  It  is  quite  borri- 
Me!  Never  ia  att-my  life  will  I  come  here 
•gain!" 

Scarcely  bad  she  said  these  words,  when  a 
tombling  noise  in  one  comer  of  the  room  drew 
ker  ejea  thither.  O  horror !  Miss  Greta  saw 
three  little  black  figures,  one  after  another,  as- 
cend frsm  the  floor.  Drops  stood  on  her  fore- 
bead  for  terror.  **  Clara !"  cried  she  with  an 
almost  stifled  voice— but  Clara  slept  on.  The 
little  black  figures  began  now  to  bow  them- 
selves, as  if  they  would  salute  her ;  then  hop- 
yed  toward  the  bed  and  exdaimed  with  hoarse 
voices,  "  Good-day !  food-day !  good-day  I" 

Quite  out  of  breath,  and  yet  in  order  not  to 
be  uncivil.  Miss  Greta  replied, "  Good-day,  gnod- 
■A»j,  good-day !  that  means  good-night !  adieu ! 
Clara !" 

Clara'  was  fast  asleep — Clara  heard  nothing. 
Miss  Greta  was  desperate ;  she  rang  the  bell 
violently.  With  that  the  black  Kobolds  hopped 
about  all  the  brisker,  set  themselves  in  a  row, 
bowed  and  whispered,  "All  is  ready!  follow 
as !" 

"No,  I  thank  yon !"  repUed  Miss  Greta,  "  I 
have  not  time— not  now.  I  come  to-monow ! 
adien,  adieu !" 

'*  Ton  mutt  follow  OS !"  answered  the  fiends, 
aad  approached  the  bed. 


"What  would  yon!"  cried  Miss  Oreta  ia 
the  highest  excitement ;  "  go  your  way !  Ia 
the  name  of  heaven  be  off  with  you !" 

The  black  fiends  stood  now  by  the  bed,  ni 
looked  as  if  they  were  about  to  mount  upon  it. 

Let  extrinuM  $e  touchent.  Great  fear  has  more 
than  once  produced  real  heroism.  It  is  a  shame 
that  the  great  Generals  do  not  write  their  con- 
fessions. Their  first  battles  would  make  as 
acquainted  with  odd  things.  Despair  gives 
birth  tn  the  courage  of  heroes.  Miss  Greta  gave 
a  proof  of  this.  Driven  to  the  utmost,  and  as 
angry  as  she  was  terrified,  her  benumbed  ener- 
gies awoke  at  once.  In  the  necessity  of  self- 
preservation  she  felt  about  her  for  some  weap- 
on of  offence  or  defence,  and  caught  the  handle 
of  a  short  warming-pan.  Wo  to  you,  ye  black 
oiies !  Such  sturdy  blows  on  the  head  never 
had  been  dealt  about — never  did  ghost  cry  oat 
more  dolefully ;  never  was  a  flight  quicker,  es- 
pecially before  a  weapon  of  tin !  Miss  Greta 
followed  the  flying,  and  struck  about  her  with 
blind  fury.  The  black  ones  speedily  collected 
themselves  in  the  corner,  where  they  had  risen 
from  the  floor,  and  began  again  to  descend. 
Here  again  also  Miss  Greta  struck  them  on  the 
head,  and  they  vanished  with  an  outcry  and 
tumbling  sound,  which  had  nothing  at  all  of 
the  spirit-world  in  it.  Miss  Qreta  in  her  seal 
certainly  would  have  pursued  the  fiends  into 
their  lower  region,  had  not  her  victorious  foot- 
steps been  sudilenly  stayed  by  discovering  that 
the  place  at  which  they  had  vanished  was  no- 
thing more  than  an  open  entrance  into  a  kitchea, 
and  that  the  narrow  steps  by  which  they  hal 
stumbled  down,  were  not  at  all  inviting.  Be- 
sides which,  there  ascended  fVom  the  bole  not 
the  slightest  vapour  of  brimstone  and  infernal 
fire,  but  such  a  savoury  smell  of  potatoes,  that 
she  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  ghoets  and  shades 
of  the  lower  world.  Her  ideas  took  quite  an- 
other direction,  and  she  pulled  the  bell  so  vio- 
lently that  the  cord  came  down  into  her  hand. 
This,  and  the  circumstance  that,  spite  of  al 
her  ringing,  the  house  continued  as  quiet  as 
death,  increased  her  anger  still  more.  Shs 
hastened  to  Clara's  bed  with  her  warming-pan 
on  her  shoulder,  shook  her,  anything  but  gisa- 
tly,  and  exclaimed : 

"Clara,  are  yon  dead  t  Are  yon  bewitched  t 
Will  you  sleep  to  the  day  of  judgmeatl  Clar^ 
wake  !  Now— thank  heaven !— get  up,  I  pray 
you,  and  dress  yourself  quickly.  Don't  askns 
many  qoestions,  but  be  quick !" 

Clara  did  immediately  as  her  friend  desired ; 
and  while  Miss  Greta  dressed  herself  she  replied 
to  Clara's  questions  only  by  incoherent,  violent 
exclamations. 

"Stupidities!  They  shall  of  a  truth  give 
me  aoooant  for  all  this  !— they  positively  shaH 
not  disturb  me  again  in  my  sleep — I  will  soon 
let  them  see — idiotical  jokes !" 

The  two  fHends  were  soon  dressed.  They 
left  their  chamber  ready  to  rouse  the  whole 
house,  and'  to  receive  every  ghost  that  sbouU 
approach  them  with  blows  of  the  warming-pan. 

O  Fate,  how  remarkably  dost  thoa  bring 
things  together ;  how  odd  thy  ways  are  I  In 
thy  midnight  blindman's-boff  gambols  bow  one 
is  thrown  about  between  friend  and  foe,  with- 
out being  able  to  recognise  anything.  One 
stumbles  about  blindly;  to  escape  the  rain  gets 
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.  into  the  fntter :  flies  from  Scylla  to  fall  into 

CharyMis. 
Scarcely  had  Miss  Greta  and  Clara  entered 
,  the  long  corridor  into  which  their  chamber  open - 
'  ed,  than  a  white  shadi>w  floated  toward  them. 

Miss  Greta  elevated  her  fearful  weapon.    With 

a  loud  cry  of  horror  the  shade  fled  ;  but  now — 

0  all  ye  demons  I — a  dark  gigantic  mass  advan- 
ced, which  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  corridor, 
and  ineritably  barred  the  way  against  them. 
Miaa  Greta  tkought  on  the  Minotaur,  and  aimed 
a  blow  at  the  nM>nster  with  her  elevated  weap- 
on. A  law  groan,  to  which  was  added  a  curse 
in  a  deep  bass  voice,  followed :  '*  Who  dares  to 
five  me  such  a  cursisd  biowl"  added  the  voice. 

.  Miss  Greta  shuddered,  and  in  the  aame  mo- 
ment felt  berselt  disarmed  and  taken  captive. 
A  powerful  hand  grasped  her  arm,  and  the  same 
titreateniog  votoe  continued — 

"  Hear  yoQ,  my  dear !  the  joke  goea  beyond 
all  biiunds.  A  gnblin  that  deals  such  blows  as 
that,  and  with  heaven  knows  what  kind  of 
weapon,  must  not  be  at  all  ashamed  if  it  be 
handled  roughly,  and  like  a  captive  of  war — 
attont !  march  to  trial." 

Miss  Greta  was  silent,.perfaapa  intentionally, 
in  order  to  give  some  ieUU  to  the  afikir ;.  but 
Clara  exclaimed  quito  beside  herself — 

"  Baron  H.,  Baron  H.,  it  is  Miss  GreU !" 

"Miss  Greta!"  retamed -the  Baron  in  inex- 
pressible astonishment  as  he  slowly  let  go  the 
arm  which  he  had  grasped,  "  my  gracious  lady, 

1  must  oonfeM — hem,  hem — I  must  oonfees  I 
■ever  could  have  supposed  that  you  would  have 
the  design  of  knocking  me  to  pieces.  And  Clara 
— bat  bow  in  heaven's  jiame  !^«zplain  it  to 
Me ! — I  ackowledge  ladies — "  ' 

**  Let  us  defer  acknowledgments  and  expla- 
nations. Baron,"  said  Miss  Greta,  somewhat 
warmly ;  "  and  if  you  really  are  Baron  H.,  and 
■ot  a  spectre,  conduct  us  to  lights  and  people,  or 
do  you  go  and  bring  people  and  lights  liere,  if 
there  be  aach  in  this  bewitching  house." 

"A  spectre!"  exclaimed  the  Baron,  some 
little  ofleadCKl — "  a  spectre  I  I  wish  I  had  been 
one  just  now,  and  then  I  might  have  escaped 
the  blow  with  this  cursed  thing  I  What !  1  re- 
ally believe  it  is  a  bed-warmer.  Whenever,  in 
heaven's  name  I  pray  you,  did  it  happen  that 
people  struck  about  them  with  warming-pans  1" 

Mi«8  Greta's  disposition  to  laughter  was  put 
to  a  hard  trial  by  this  speech  of  the  Baron ;  but 
annoyed  by  the  adventures  of  the  night,  she  re- 
pressed her  gayety,  and  said  seriously,  "  I  be- 
seech of  you,  Baron,  let  us  for  the  present  for- 
get all  this,  and  conduct  us  to  somebody.  I 
must  see  lights  and  people,  otherwise  I  shall 
become  quite  ill." 

At  that  very  moment  a  door  slowly  opened 
at  the  further  end  of  the  corridor,  through 
which  they  saw  the  glimmer  of  a  bluish  light. 
Indescribably  sweet  music  was  heard  ;  and 
beautiful  voices,  accompanied  by  softened  tones 
of  an  organ,  sang  a  solemn  antbem.  Astonish- 
flient  and  delight  overcame  the  three. 

"  If  that  he  a  goblin,  it  is  at  least  an  agreea- 
ble one,"  said  Miss  Greta;  "we  will  go  nearer." 

Baron  H.  discovered  immediately,  that  bis 
«Btire  politeness  had  returned ;  he  o8ered  his 
Kna  to  the  ladies,  and  conducted  them  toward 
the  spot  whence  proceeded  the  light  and  the 
At  the  end  of  the  corridor  they  una- 


wares found  themselves  in  a  sort  ^f  tDeflised 
lore,  from  which,  with  surprise,  they  witneaaed 
the  following  scene.  They  looked  down  into  a 
large  vaulted  chapel,  dimly  but  beautifully  light- 
ed, the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with  dark  red 
velvet,  from  whose  rich  folds  gleamed  forth  old 
arms  and  old  pictures,  representing  scenes  from 
the  sufferings  of  Christ.  The  seats  in  the  chapel 
were  empty ;  but  before  the  altar,  which  was 
ornamented  with  two  tall  silver  branch-lights, 
stood  a  venerable  priest  in  an  old-faabiooed  sar- 
plice.  He  stood  so  immovably  that  he  resem- 
bled rather  a  statue  than  a  living  man.  The 
organ  sounded  low ;  the  itivisiUe  singers  poar- 
ed  forth  a  harmonious  Gloria. 

The  whole  was  wonderfully  beautiftti,  fH  «■»• 
earthly;  it  resembled  the  worahip  of  shades. 
Presently  the  scene  became  more  animated, 
without  Insing  however  thereby  any  of  its 
ghostlike  appearances.  Slowly  and  sUeittly  aa 
extraordinary  procession  entered  the  church. 
Pale  and  bsautiful,  ia  the  picturesque  dress  of 
the  noble  ladies  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
conducted  by  an  elderly  stiff  jewelled  dame— as 
one  sees  them  in  okl  family  pictnres  of  that 
time — floated  in  a  young  maiden.  Two  rioh^- 
adurfaed  bridemaids  fallowed  her;  then  eame 
two  stately  knights,  the  one  young,  the  ochw 
old,  both  of  them  in  magnificent  marriage  dress- 
es ;  and  behind  them  came  two  young  cava- 
liera.  The  young  maiden  and  the  young  koight 
separated  tbemKlvps  from  the  prooeasion,  and 
stopped  before  the  altar;  around  which  the 
others,  slowly,  noiselessly,  and  with  silent  grav- 
ity, formed  themselves  into  a  balf-cireie.  They 
aU  looked  as  if  they  bad  lain  for  many  long 
yean  in  their  graves ;  yet  still  in  the  eyee  of 
the  bridal  pair  there  burned  that  fire  which 
death  was  not  able  to  extinguish,  nor  the  grave 
to  cool.  As  the  lovera  stimd  before  the  altar, 
the  old  priest  seemed  suddenly  to  become  ani- 
mated ;  and  when  the  singing  ceased,  periorm- 
ed,  with  a  deep  solemn  vuioe,  the  maniage  cer- 
emony. 

Miss  Greta  listened  with  brsathlesa  atteMiia 
to  catch  the  names  of  the  bridal  couple,  but  ia 
vain :  they  were  spoken  so  low  that  they  did 
nut  reach  her  ear.  It  seemed  to  her.  neverthe- 
less, ss  if  their  features  were  not  unknown  to 
her.  When  the  marriage  ceremony  was  end- 
ed, the  beautiful  music  again  sounded.  Baron 
H.  and  Clara,  both  connoisseura  in  music,  were 
in  the  third  heaven.  Miss  Greta  also  was  af- 
fected, and  felt  hereelf  ever  more  and  ntore 
transported  by  this  lovely  spectacle,  which  ap- 
peared to  her  every  moment  tu  have  less  aad 
less  of  the  ghostly  about  it. 

The  three  were  so  completely  occupied  by 
what  had  gone  on  before  them,  that  they  never 
thought  of  speaking  to  each  other  of  the  scene 
in  the  corridor.  But  now  the  procession,  silent- 
ly and  slowly,  left  the  church,  as  they  had  en- 
tere<l  it ;  the  music  pealed  forth  its  sweet  hsr- 
monies.  Soon  all  was  still  and  desolate — the 
very  light  itself  of  the  lamps  seemed  to  pale. 
A  feelmg  of  the  supernatural  canw  over  Miss 
Greta. 

"  Do  not  let  ns  stop  here,  dear  Baron,"  said 
she.  "till  the  lamps  are  extinguished.  I  oso- 
sider  it  no  pleasure  at  all  to  sit  here  in  darkness 
among  these  old  knights." 

"  We  have  weapons  with  as,"  replied  hs,=Iap 
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ooBieally,  aad  lifted  up  the  wummg-paa,  which 
he  hail  titild  belweea  biA  legs. 

"  My  (learesl  Barun,"  anawered  Miss  Oreu, 
tnraiag  toward  him  iisr  pretijr,  mariy  face,  "  1 
must—" 

Bui  .Miss  Greta  must  suddenly  break  off,  for 
•U  at  once  daociag-musio  oaught  her  ear. 

"  What  the  tbuiuanJ !"  cried  Baron  H.,  Mi 
aT  animation,  and  tried  to  open  the  door  of  the 
eiHTidor,  but — it  tras  laolced,  Tsia  attempt  to 
4ipea  it — it  yielded  out. 

"  I  do  not  see,"  said  Miss  Greta,  "why  we 
abonid  ouiM  suoh  Tiolent  assaults  on  that  dour 
— here  is  yet  another ;"  and  as  she  said  this  a 
doar,  which  had  hitherto  been  concealed  by  the 
Adds  of  the  red  silk  cartain,  yielded  to  her  band. 

Our  fViends  saw  themselTes  suddenly  tran- 
•ported  into  a  magnifioently-llgbted  saloon,  at 
the  lower  end  of  which,  and  under  a  canopy  of 
Tetvet,  sat  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  while 
round  them  stood  in  a  half-cirde  the  other 
■lembers  of  the  proceaaioo.  In  the  middle  of 
the  ball  splendid  ladies  and  gentlemen  perform- 
ed the  torch-dance — not  of  that  kind,  tiowever, 
over  which  one  gapes  for  whole  hours  in  the 
palace  at  Stockholm,  but  the  true,  primeval 
aance,  as  it  is  danced  in  the  lodiaa  sacrificial 
niglits,  full  of  life  and  variety,  and  consecrated 
«o  Siva.* 

In  the  dimly-lighted.part  of  the  ball  in  whioh 
oar  friends  found  themMlves,  they  perceived 
three  arm-chairs.  They  sealed  themselves  and 
kxiked  on  the  bfiiliani  show.  Miss  Greta  very 
aooa  discovered  in  the  torch-dance  several  of 
the  Nine  Muses,  whose  talent  for  singing  she 
bad  duly  estimated  on  the  past  evening.  She 
kelieved  also  that  she  detected  her  aunt  in  the 
Old  lady  who  conducted  the  bride  to  the  altar ; 
and  very  aoun  she  had  no  longer  any  doubt  as 
to  the  company  in  whwh  she  found  faerSelf. 

Baron  H.  felt  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  as 
if  eteetrified ;  be  started  up,  seized  the  torch 
from  the  band  of  one  of  the  cavaliers,  and  be- 
gan to  dance  himself,  while  with  great  zeal  and 
«i*mic  gravity  be  strove  to  keep  the  others  in 
order;  in  this,  however,  he  did. not  succeed, 
Ibr  the  astonishment  be  excited  occasioned 
very  soon  indescribable  laughter,  which  dissi- 
pated all  order  and  attention.  Before  long, 
however,  these  both  returned,  and  how  aslon- 
ishfid  was  Baron  H.  a*  he  suddeoJy  saw  Misa 
Oreta  with  a  torch  in  her  band  dancing  oppo- 
■ite  to  him  as  his  partner !  It  excited  in  buth 
«f  them  tlie  greatest  delight  to  observe  their 
lissiy  midnight  toilet,  which  made  such  a  whim- 
aical  contrast  with  that  of  all  those  w^o  sur- 
rounded ibem.  The  hearty  and  unrestrained 
laughter  of  the  others  aniuated  them  only  the 
more.  They  werp  carried  away  by  a  wild  rage 
of  dancing,  swung  themselvea  nHud  in  circles, 
aod  made  rounds,  chains,  mill-wheels,  aad  the 
most  extravagant  vagaries ;  the  other  dancers 
Iblliiwed  their  example ;  the  ball  became  more 
and  mure  lively  ;  more  and  more  general. 
Bride  and  bridegroom  stood  up  to  daaoe ;  Uie 
old  knight  and  the  old  notile  lady  stood  up  to 
dance ;  all  danced  aad  laughed.  It  was  a  pas- 
aioo,  a  rapture,,  a  frmay,  a  conftision.  Even 
the  music  was  aa  if  seized  by  wiicheraO — it 


*  Shimiil  *tjr  uf  the  leftraod  wiah  u>  mnnmmrm  a  dii^- 
4ttim  with  as  on  iha  moda  af  t)u  urcb'^laace,  <ra  aannr 


played  as  if  possessed.    Oberon  winded  hia 
horn. 

Clara  only  partook  not  the  genend  joy.  Neith- 
er accustomed  to  the  life  of  the  great  world, 
nor  to  the  facility  with  which  its  koMtutt  act 
their  part  in  it,  she  could  not  comprehend  the 
dancing-frenzy  of  her  two  friends.  Notwith- 
standing the  tranqnilllzing  words  which  Miss 
Greta  whispered  to  her  at  the  moment  when 
she  rose  to  mingle  in  the  dance,  Clara  felt  so 
distressed  and  so  confounded  by  this  extraordi- 
nary scene,  that  she  was  unable  to  restrain  her 
tears.  The  early  part  of  the  night  lay  disturb- 
ingly and  bewildered  in  her  mind .-  she  did  not 
omlerstand  it ;  she  did  not  understand  the  worM 
and  the  people  that  surrounded  her.  She  could 
nut  reoonciie  herself  to  the  sight  of  her  friend 
dancing  there  in  her  nightcap  with  a  torch  ill 
her  band.  It  seemed  to  her  like  folly,  like  iit- 
sanity,  and,  as  if  driven  by  an  irresistible  iio- 
pulse,  she  herself  miiigled  among  the  dancers 
with  the  intention  of  taking  Miss  Greta's  hand 
and  drawing  her  away  from  itie  wliirlpool.  Yet 
now  was  Clara  herself  drawn  into  it ;  and  they 
seized' her  by  the  hand,  drew  her  into  the  dance, 
and  she,  like  all  the  rest,  made  rounds,  chains, 
mill-wheels,  and  so  on.  Clara  danced,  wept, 
laughed,  lost  her  bead  and — her  shoe.  The 
torches  blazed  and  sparkled  before  her  eyes ; 
she  sees  Baron  H. ;  be  too  blazes  and  sparkles, 
for  bis  coatlaps  are  on  lire !  Dear  reader,  do 
not  cast  reproachful  glances  on  the  light  in  Cla- 
ra's hand,  for  I  protest  to  thee  that  this  conflar 
gration  had  not  its  origin  in  her  ! 

On  first  perceiving  a  heat  in  his  back,  tha 
Baron  took  a  great  leap  in  the  air ;  his  second 
movement  was  to  throw  himself  on  the  threat' 
ened  and  already  suSTering  part  on  the  floor  «* -a 
such  force  as  to  make  the  walls  shake. 

"  Fire !  fire !"  cried  several. 

"  Water !  water !"  cried  others. 

"  Clara !"  cried  Miss  Greu  with  ,■  load  TaiM^ 
as  she  now  saw  her  danger. 

The  flames  from  the  bare,  had  seized  upon 
Clara,  and  now  were  consigning  her  light  dress. 
But  others  also  shared  in  the  same  fate ;  tha 
fire  caught  in  all  directions,  and  one  ribbon,  oaa 
gauze  handkerchief,  one  ball-dress  after  another, 
became  its  prey.  Clara  sank  senseless  in  the 
arms  of  her  friend,  who  reaohllely  embraced 
I  her,  and  held  her,  burning,  closely  pressed  to 
ber.  The  burning  dvii^rs  sprang  screaming 
about  the  hall.  The  torches  were  thrown  away : 
the  fire  seized  on  the  window  curtains,  and  then 
on  the  drapery  of  the  walls. 

Death  aad  the  devil !  what  a  sight  I  what  a 
cry  !  Fire !  fire !  water  !  water !  Moment  of 
despair !  moment  of  noble  revenge !  Baron  H. 
started  up ;  seised  the  warming-pan,  which  ha 
bad  disposed  of  ii^  a  corner  of  the  hall,  and 
emptied  it  over  Miss  Greta,  who  had  a!reilT 
Bucoeeded  in  extinguishing  the  flames  which 
menaced  Clara.  Indignant  at  the  unnecessary 
shuwer-bath.  Miss  Greta  could  nut  avoid  say- 
ing, even  in  the  moment  of  universal  cunriisiuo, 
■*  Before  yon  sprinkle  people,  do  look  and  see  if 
it  be  necessary  !" 

'  Miss  Oreta  had  justice  oa  ber  side — there 
uras  no  longer  necessity  for  it  in  her  case ;  but 
Baron  H.  had  been  deceived  by  his  terror  and 
his  noble  zeal.  And  the  URfurlunate,  screaas- 
iog,  and  burning  people — ace  they  to  perish  ua- 
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aided  1  Good  ProWdeDce !  Two  folding  doors 
sprang  open,  and  exhibited  a  sideboard  on  which 
stood  btiwls,  bottleji,  glasses,  and  plates.  O 
puneh,  bishop,  cardinal,  and  almond-imlk,  hard 
kyour  fate !  Instead  of  being  lasted  by-know- 
ing palates,  and  duly  prized  by  thein,  must  you 
serve  to  quench  other  flames  than  those  of 
thirst  1  But  necessity  demands — the  liquor 
streams  forth,  the  bowls  are  emptied.  Ladies 
become  faint — streams  of  eau  de  Cologne,  uni- 
versal remedy  !  animate  and  console ;  ices  are 
braoght  in — people  cool  and  refresh  themseWes ; 
people  ask  questions,  and  get  information  ;  they 
•fier  congratulations,  and  laugh ;  the  gublin  ris- 
itation  and  the  wedding  are  both  explained — 
that  was  fiction,  this  reality.  Bride  and  bride- 
froom  are  introduced ;  people  recognize  them, 
and  offer  felicitations ;  in  one  word,  there  is 
mothing  but  joy  and  joriality.  Only  between 
the  Baron  H.  and  Miss  Qreta  the  double  scene 
with  the  warm-water  pan  produced  on  atmos- 
phere a  la  grace,  which  threatened  to  expand  it- 
self into  an  icy  sea  between  them. 

After  all  these  scenes,  the  sleep  of  our  friends 
was  not  the  most  tranquil,  and  repeatedly  ex- 
•laimed  they  in  their  dreams — "Fire!  fire! 
water!  water!" 


CHAPTER  XXt 

TBI  LAST  ORDEIU 

Afl«r  dataneh,  bMdMh* ;  kfUr  wadT,i>mtiMt( ;  (fttr 
Md*,  wif*,— Thi  Wa^ oa-TOWBi  m  Koatvks. 

After  storm,  calm ;  after  the  deluge,  the  olive- 
branch  ;  after  trial,  certainty ;  after  a  dinner,  di- 
gestion ;  after  noon-dav,  evening.  Here  pause 
we.  It  is  evening.  Miss  Greta  sat  in  a  bower 
ef  blossoming  lindens.  She  was  alone,  and  was 
busied  peeling  oranges,  which  she  was  going  to 
steep  in  sugar  for  Clara,  who  was  gone  wim  a 
party  to  Hdganas,  and  was  expected  oack.  The 
greater  part  of  the  company  at  the  bath  were  of 
the  party;  Miss  Greta  in  the  mean  time,  who 
thought  the  day  too  hot,  remained  behind  at  home. 
The  descending  sun  shone  with  its  last  rays  upon 
the  beautiful  fruit  and  the  while  bands  which 
were  busied  with  it  Miss  Greia  enjoyed  the 
toe  evening,  and  praised  the  Lord  who  oad  made 
all  things  so  welL  Recollections  of  the  lately- 
occurred  adventnies  passed  now  and  then  through 
her  mind.  Now  she  contracted  her  eyebrows 
together,  and  now  a  merry  and  good-htmiored 
smile  played  about  her  finely-cut  month. 

duite  unexpectedly  Baron  H.  stepped  into  the 
arbor,  yet  with  such  an  oncommoaly  grave  conn- 
tenance  that  all  the  roguishness  vanished  from 
Miss  Greta's  i&ce.  Baron  H.  seated  himself  upon 
the  bench  on  which  she  sat,  but  as  far  as  poosi- 
ble  from  her,  and  kept  an  obstinate  silence. 
This  placed  her  in  some  denee  of  embarrasS' 
meat;  she  asked  several  indifferent  qneslions, 
which  were  answered  short,  on  wliich  once  more 
silence  ensued. 

"  I  leave  to-morrow,"  said  he. 

"  Indeed  I"  replied  Miss  Greta. 

"I  have  endevored  for  the  last  time,"  con- 
linned  he,  "to  prevail  upon  Clara  to  alter  her 
views  of  life  and  marriage.  But  it  is  in  vain — 
at  least  I  am  not  the  one  who  has  the  power  to 
persuade  hei^  and  I  confess  I  have  seen  this  for 
a  lone  time." 

"  Nnbodv  has  had  any  presentiment  of  that," 
thought  Miss  Greta. ' 


"  And  BOW  (hat  I  have  obtained  pertect  cer- 
tainty on  this  point,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  as  soon 
as  possible  to  leave  a  place  m  which  not  onlj 
old  acquaintance  themselves,  bat  the  very  ele- 
ments also  seem  to  have  sworn  to  torment  me 
with  trials  which  I  have  no  longer  any  desire  to 
undergo,  and  which  perhaps  as  rconjectnre  were 
no  otherwise  designed  from  the  beginning  than 
to  remove  me." 

Baron  H.  riveted  with  these  words  a  keen 
glance  on  Miss  Greta,  who  industriously  strewed 
a  piece  of  orange  with  sugar  and  offered  it  to 
him.  He  declined  it  with  a  movement  of  tho 
head,  and  contmoed : 

"  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  in  fact  such  a  tme 
friendship  for  Clara — stich  a  fatherly  sentiment 
— if  I  may  so  express  it— that  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  give  up  the  design  of  a  near  relationship 
with  this  good,  pure  being." 

"How  will  that  be,"  thought  Miss  Greta, 
"shall  Filius  then  perhaps  marry  herl" 

"  I  have— I  wish—"  continued  the  Baron  with 
bashful  confusion — "  I  intended  to  invest  a  capital 
for  CiRra,  the  interest  of  which  she  should  enjojr 
vearly  from  this  time,  and  which  should  enable 
aer  henceforward  to  live  independently.  After 
mv  death  she  shall  have  the  right  of  disposing 
of^it  according  to  her  own  judgment ;  till  then  I 
wish  to  be  her  guardian,  and  I  can  assure  her 
the  would  have  difficulty  in  finding  a  truer  or 
better.  •  I  now  beg  of  you  to  persuade  Clara  to 
permit  mi  to  gratify  in  this  way  a  sentiment  for 
ner  which  I  so  heartilv  cherish.  Beg  of  her  to 
bless  that  wealth  which  Heaven  has  sent  to  me, 
and  that  indeed  "^tf  permitting  me  to  devide  tt  - 
with  her.  Bee  of  her,  for  mine  or  for  God's  sake, 
whichever  will  operate  best — to  accept  it  from 
me  I  B^  of  her  that  she  will  think  Of  me  with 
friendship — that  she  will  feel  a  little  kindness 
toward  me;  or  no !  do  not  speak  to  her  oi  that 
—that  must  be  as  it  may  or  can^bot  beg  of 
bei--" 

"  It  will  be  impossibe  for  me  to  rememlwr  aB 
your  desires,  dear  Baron,"  said  Miss  Greta  sud- 
denly interrupting  him — "  they  are  longer  than 
the  Lord's  Prayer." 

"  Now,  good  I  say  to  her  only  that  i>he  most, 
not  refu.ie  to  show  a  kindness  to  a  sincere  friend.; 
tell  her  if  she  rejects  my  prayer  I  must  believe 
thai  she  hates  me." 

Baron  H.  took  tis  pocket  handkerchief!  Miss 
Greta's  tearful  eyes  and  their  expression  contras- 
ted strangely  with  the  tone  in  which  she  said— 

"  Do  TOO  fear  in  fact,  Baron  H.,  that  I  would 
let  her  die  of  hnngerl" 

"  God  forbid  !"  exclaimed  he,  horrified.  "  I 
am  convinced  that  Clara  is  as  well  of'  with  yon 
as  in  the  house  of  her  mother.  Bo*  who  can 
foresee  all  chances  which  may  happen — mar- 
riage, death,  and  such  like  1    And  then—". 

"  You  speak  of  my  marriage,  mv  death,  dear 
Baron— is  it  not  so,  of  my  death  t" 

"  God  defend  yon  and  all  of  as  from  soch  mis- 
fortune I  but,  but-" 

"  Good,  Baron.  But  then  have  yoo  not  atthe 
same  time  confidence  in  my  sound  reason  1  I 
have  long  since  provided  for  Clara's  furare." 

"  That  may  be  the  case ;  but  it  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  give  np  my  intention.  A  double 
security  is  better  than  a  single  one." 

Miss  Greta  paused  fbr  a  moment,  and  then 
replied  kindlv,  out  gravely —  ' 

"To  spealc  sincerely.  Baron,"  said  she,  "I 
consider  yonr  generositv  snperflous,  and  think  It 
beuer  that  Clara  depend  alone  upon  me." 
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"  That  is  egotistical  of  70a,  Miss  Oreu,"  said 
he. 

"  1^  may  be  so,  Baron  H. ;  I  feel  the  subject 
in  this  Way — and  I  tell  yoa  quite  candidly  I  can 
neittier  promise  to  cunyey  your  wishes  to  Clara, 
oor  say  to  her  tliat  proiiently  she  couid  fulAl 
ihem." 

"  That  is  somewhat  bard  and  extraordinary," 
exclaimed  Bania  H.,  reddening  with  displea- 
saie;  "you  hareior  a  long  time  called  me  yoar 
Crieod]  and  yet  for  long  hare  yon,  as  my  enemy, 
done  everything  to  prevent  my  taAppiness." 

"This  acciuation  is  hard,  Baron  H.,"  said 
Miss  Qreta  affected,  "and  would  touch  me  nearer 
if  1  felt  it  were  true." 

"  Yon  have,"  continued  he  with  yet  greater 
warmth,  "prevented  my  union  vita  the  only 
being  whom  1  ever  truly  lov'ed — " 

"  And  this  being  1"  interrapied  she  in  a  eon- 
strained  voice. 

**  Is  yourself"  retaroed  ttie  Baron  with  in- 
creasing emotion.  "  Yoa  have — i  am  convinced 
«f  this,  labored,  on  the  contrary,  to  bring  about 
my  ttniou  with  a  yoong  person  whom  i  highly 
esteem,  add  whose  hand  might  have  made  me 
kappy.  You  oppose  yourself  at  this  momeat  to 
the  tiufilling  of  my  dearest  wishes — that  of  being 
able  to  do  someining  for  her  benefit.  Yoa  have 
Ibr  ten  years  shown  yourself  on  every  opporta- 
Bity  my  actual  enemy — have  set  yourself  against 
all  my  plans  and  all  my  happuess,  aitd -will  still 
eeruioly  not— '' 

"  Gh)  on,  Baron—"  "  and  will  atill  certainly 
■ot— " 

"Certainly  not,  to  weaken  my  repreach  for 
enmiiy— certainly  will  not  take  the  care  for  my 
happiness  into  yuur  own  hands — " 

"  Yes  I"  answered  Miss  Oreta,  while  she  pealed 
an  orange. 

"  What  1" 

"Yes,  1  say." 

"  Do  1  hear  aright  T* 

"Yesl" 

"  You  will  1" 

"Yesl" 

"  Accept  my  hand  t" 

"  Yes  r 

"  Become  my  wife  1" 

"  Yes  I" 

"  Is  it  earnest  V 

"  If  you  cootioue  to  doabt  it  any  longer,  I  shall 
liegin  to  say  no  I" 

"  Qood  heavens !"  exclaimed  the  Baron,  pale, 
and  wuh  lears  in  his  eyes  as  be  seized  her  hands, 
"  is  it  not  a  dream  1  Shall  1  really  be  so  happy  1 
Can  you  love  me  V 

"  Baron  1"  said  Miss  Qreta,  mildly,  and  deeply 
moved,  "  I  have  been  a  longer  time  kindly  dis- 
posed 10  you  ilian — than  I  have  any  desue  to 
confess." 

"  And  you  will  become  mv  wife  I"  cried  the 
enraptured  Baron,  rising  and  giving  a  leap  for 
jov;  "you  will  be  ray  wife,  my  fnend  for  my 
whole  life;  but  quickly — in  a  month  1" 

"  Not  so  quickly.  Baron.  Besides  this,  all  is 
Bot  yet  said.  Hear  and  consider.  My  consent 
is  kail  up  with  two  conditions." 

"Sp^kl  speak!" 

"  I  will  always  keep  Clara  with  me  a*  now, 
or  at  least  so  long  as  she  herself  desires  it." 

"  Cenainly,  certaiuly — that  of  coarse.  She 
shnll  he  our  child.    I  will  love  her—'' 

"  Only  not  too  well,  i  most  beg  I  Now  for 
my  second  condition." 

"Welir 


"  I  will  know  who  are  the  parents  of  Piliiu.* 

Baron  H.  looked  astonished  and  almost  i». 
despair. 

"Never I"  stammered  Jie. 

"  I  will  know  it,  Baron  I"  ^ 

"That  cannot  possibly  be  yonr  serious  intc&> 
tion.  You  cannot  lay  so  mnch  stiess  upon  a* 
trifling  a  thing." 

"  I  wUl  know  it,  Baron." 

"  Greta  I" 

"Gtistav,  IwUlknowl" 

"  Never  I  exclaimed  the  Baroe,  in  theUgbeat 
excitement,  and  darted  from  the  arbor. ' 

Miss  Greta  sat  for  a  long  time  immovaM^ 
her  hand  upon  her  forehead,  and  stmk  in  deep 
thought.  A  low  rustling  was  heard  behind  that- 
arbor — a  motion  which  seemed  to  bring  with  it 
a  cold  wind ;  a  dark  body,  which  stood  betweea 
Miss  Qreta  and  the  entrance  of  the  arbor,  occa- 
sioned her  to  lift  up  her  eyes.  She  was  asto- 
nished and  terrified  as  she  saw  before  her  that 
f  host-like  lady,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  who 
ad  at  a  former  time  come  before  her  and  had 
excited  her  attention,  but  mnch  more  that  of  tb* 
Baron.  She  stood  now  immovable ;  two  laige 
and  almost  extinguished  eves  gleamed  io  limt 
dark  sockets ;  pale  roses  or  the  grave,  tinted  th* 
hollow  cbeela,  and  traces  of  long  safiering  ex- 
hibited tliemselves  around  the  faded  mouth.  Th« 
whole  figure  seemed  abont  to  sink  into  the  grave. 

Miss  Qreta  thought  involuntarily  on  the  An- 
cestress in  Qrillpazer's  tragedy  of  that  name, 
and  was  very  near  saying,  "  Why  dost  thou  Ax 
that  stony  gaze  npon  me  1" 

With  the  almost  transparent  emaciated  hand 
laid  upon  the  sunken  breast,  the  dark  form  ap< 
proached  Miss  Greta. 

"  Do  you  know  me  yet  V  inquired  she. 

"  No,"  replied  Miss  Greta. 

"  You  once  knew  me,"  said  the  dark  form, 
"  but  it  is  many  years  since.  I  am  the  daughter 
of  Baron  H.'s  sister.  Leo  is — my  son — yet — be 
ought  not  to  have  been  so  I" 

Miss  Greta  observed  her  in  silence,  and  eit> 
deavored  to  recall  her  features. 

The  stranger  proceeded  in  broken  sentences, 
which  she  spoke  only  with  difficulty. 

"  The  father  of  the  boy  sleeps  in  the  grave— I 
shall  soon  follow  him.  My  nncle  has  done 
every  possible  thine  to  conceal  my  error,  and  to 
stand  in  the  place  01  father  to  my  son.  I  wished 
to  see  my  cbild  and  my  nncle  yet  once  more 
before  my  death;  and  for  this  purpose  I  am 
come  here  from  a  foreign  country.  His  care 
has  provided  an  asylum  there  forme,  and  thither 
I  shall  return  without  clasping  them  to  my  heart 
— I  do  not  deserve  to  do  iu  He,  the  excellent 
one,  shall  not  sufl°er  through  me.  Therefore  I 
now  stand  here  and  acknowledge  my  shame. 
Farewell!  make  bim  happy,  and  be  silent  on 
what  you  have  beard  and  seen.  Let  him  nevet 
dream  that  the  nnfortunate  Cecilia  has  been  so 
near  to  him;  let  him  never  know  that  my  secret 
is  known  to  you — it  would  disturb  his  peace. 
Farewell  for  ever !" 

She  made  a  parting  movement  with  ber  band, 
and  withdrew. 

Miss  Greta  rose  hastily  and  went  after  ber. 
"  Shall  not  I  see  you  again  1"  asked  she. 

"  Not  on  earth  I"  replied  the  bowed  one.  "  la 
an  hour's  time  I  shall  be  fw  hence.  Do  not  fol- 
low me.    Farewell !" 

With  this  an  elderly  lady  came  forth  from 
among  the  shrubs,  gave  her  her  arm,  and  both 
walked  off  slowly. 
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MiM  Greta  followed  them  with  her  eves  till 
Ibey  vaoisbed  behind  the  trees.  She  fell  an  ir 
she  had  seen  an  apparition ;  bat  the  uneanfalv 
•orrowAil  impiesaion  was  Rlroogly  Aiina^led  with 
a  eomrortable  feeling,  and  she  saw  the  glory  of 
a  aahii  aroand  the  head  of  the  Bamn.  She  coald 
■ot,  however,  resign  herself-  long  to  her  obser- 
Taiiont,  because  she  was  agitin  disiarbed.  h 
was  the  little  Filiux,  who  came  to  inqnire  after 
his  father.  She  called  the  boy  to  ner.  He 
glanced  at  her  di.strosifnllV';  bni  Miss  Greta 
loolied  so  kiad  that  at  last  he  took  courage  and 
went  to  hec  She  placed  him  on  her  knee,  and 
atraked '  his  cheeks  i.Dd  his  bright  lookx,  while 
she  resigned  herself  to  ttie  muai  agieea  hie  thooghi* 
of  the  boy  and  his  foster-father.  Pilias  looked 
askance  at  the  oranges. 

At  the  sane  moment  the  Baron  retamed. 
seated  himself  by  Miss  Gieta  and  the  boy,  ana 
said  with  great  emotion — 

"  It  is  imjM)ssibIe  that  it  can  be  yoar  serious 
meaning,  u  is  impoxsiblelhat  yon  will  sacri- 
fice my  happiness,  and  as  I  know,  to  a  certain 
dcgreee,  your  own  also,  to  a  whim,  to  childish- 
ness,  tn  an  oatbreak  of  cariosity — 

"  Whim,  chiidishnes-s  cariosity  or  not,  all  as 
oae,"  said  Miss  Greta,  "  tell  me  if  it  be  your  rt- 
rions  intention,  rather  to  renounce  my  hand 
than  satisfy  my  curiosity,  and  tell  me  who  are 
the  pareois  of  ihe  boy  I" 

"  I  camnU,  I  mill  not  tell  it,  let  it  cost  what  it 
may,"  said  the  Baron,  depressed,  yet  with  deter- 
minatioa. 

"  VeiT  well  then,"  retoraed  Miss  Oreu  with 
a  dignified  cordiality  that  became  her  oncom- 
moolr  well,  "  if  yoa  positirely  cannot  tell  me 
who  bis  mother  was,  I  at  least  will  show  who 
for  the  future  she  shall  be." 

With  these  words  she  embraced  Fitius,  lifted 
liim  up,  and  kissed  him  with  a  waimth  which 
the  hov  immediately  retained.  The  Baron,  who 
wepT  for  joy,  threw  his  arms  aroand  them  both. 

"  The  curtain  falls,"  is  commonly  said  in 
dreams  when  the  anthw  has  mieceeded  in  uni- 
ting all  his  characters  in  the  last  scene  in  agen- 
«nl  embrace;  and  it  is  said  so  here  also;  for 
the  highest  joy  of  man,  as  well  as  bis  deepest 
aonow,  is  only  for  the  eyes  of  angels.  Bat  If  we 
let  the  cartain  fall,  it  must  only  be  for  a  nomest. 
We  shall  draw  it  np  again  directly,  in  order  to 
present  a  little  afteniiece,  which  is  called— bow, 
<Hir  Mxi  chapter  will  show. 


CHAPT  :r  XXIL 
Mtss  aam's  akxistirs. 
Tub  piece  opens  on  the  erening  of  the  same 
dav.  Scene — Miss  Greta's  bedroom.  MissGre- 
ta  feels  herself,  agqinsi  her  own  will,  in  groat 
disquiet  She  wishes  to  eonfcw  lo  Clara  what 
has  happened,  bm  does  not  rightly  know  how  to 
do  this,  and  what  the  effect  «>f  it  may  he.  Thit 
word  "  to  confess,"  as  regards  any  affairs  of  her 
own,  does  not  please  her.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  she  feels  embarrassed  and  almost  with- 
out courage.  She  snnffV  the  candles,  conghs, 
piits  things  in  their  places,  is  hasty  atid  uncer- 
tain in  all  her  movements.  Clara  seems  to  re- 
nark  nothing;  an  oncomrann  liveliness  animatf^ 
her  whole  being.  She  seems  determined  to  talk 
incessantly  of  Baron  H.,  which  occasions  Miss 
Oreta  great  anxiety  of  bean,  becanae  she  thinks 
that  Clara  has  began  to  incline  to  him  and 
■uuTiage. 


Cuai.  So  tattk  is  certain,  and  1  think  en* 
is  convinced  of  it  every  day  mure  and  more, 
ihat  there  is  an  iitfinite  deail  of  good  in  ih« 
world. 

Miss  Obeta.  O  yes  I — but — certainly  thei* 
are  both  good  and  bad. 

Ci^RA.  Yes;  but  the  good  fiir  outweighs  the 
bad.  The  better  one  comes  to  know  moDkind, 
the  more  oiw  sees  thai  every  one  lias  his  advan- 
tages which  make  him  worthy  of  esteem.  Eveiy 
one  in  (iict  has  his  pound  of  heaven's  wealth. 
This  potmd,  this  goodness  in  man,  seems  to  me 
like  his  good  angel,  which  coalinually  draws 
him  toward  goodness.  Baron  H.  has  taught 
me  nut  to  juHge  by  the  surface.  For  a  long  time 
t  considered  him  bad;  as  one  whoonlv  troubled 
himself  to  find  om  the  faults  of  his  fellow-crea- 
liires  to  ridicule  than.  Now,  I  know  that  be  it 
witty ;  bat,  at  the  same  lime,  much  more  good- 
humored  than  wiity.  He  loves  mankind,  al- 
thongfa  he  knows  their  failings.  He  would  like 
best  to  do  good  to  all.  Besides,  he  laugb^i  just 
as  much  at  himself  as  at  others;  and  then  what 
a  beautifol  eaniesioe»s  is  there  not  with  this  in 
his  soul  I 

Miss  Gkcta.    Hem  I 

Clir*.  I  am  convinced  that  Baron  H.  nnites 
with  hisJoyouK  temper  the  most  estimable  qual- 
ities. He  arems  10  me  to  be  one  of  the  few  with 
whom  one  might  boldly  venture  on  a  joornef 
tbroosh  life. 

Miss  Oaeri.    Hem  I  hem  I 

CuARA.  He  certainly  would  make  the  wift 
happy  who  knew  lightly  bow  lo  take  him. 

Miss  Gscta.  Ufl  ofl  It  is  astonishingly 
sultry  here. 

Clara.  And  what  a  joy  it  aost  be,  to  contrib- 
ute anything  to  the  happiness  of  so  good  and 
amiahfe  a  man. 

Miss  GacTA,  osii/e.  O  heavens  I  that  goes  too 
far.  Abmd.  Yes,  certainly;  but  how  can  any 
one  be  certain  of  making  die  happiness  of  any 
onel 

Clara.  Oh,  that  is  easily  felt.  If  I  had  a 
friend  who  loved  the  Baron,  f  wonid  counsel  her 
with  pleasure  as  quick  as  possible  to  have  the 
marriage,  and  her  happiness  should  be  mine. 

Miss  Orita,  tekn  earn  na  longer  emUt'n  hert^. 
Clara  I  tell  me  boldly  out— are  you  in  love  with 
any  onel 

CLAaA.    I  am  not,  bnt— 

Miss  Orrta.  But— bull— Will  yoa  speak 
quickly,  child  1 

Clara,  embraang  her.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  yon  are  a  little,  and — 

Miss  Greta.  Don't  siraneie  me  for  it  I  Cl». 
ra,  forviye  me  I  I  am  Irritable — I  am  anxious — 
and  you — you  make  a  jesi  of  it 

Ci.Aaa.  Allow  me  to  finish  my  sentence,  and 
embrace  you. 

Miss  Grsta,  tmtk  tears  m  ktr  eyit.  Do  as  yon 
will,  Clara. 

CuAaA.  Now,  good  then  I  I  finish  thus.  I 
am  convinced — flut  now  I  say  I  know — that 
Barnn  H.  loves  you  again;  that  he  has  loved  yon 
for  a  long  time. 

Miss  Grrta.  That  was  well  said,  Clara  I 
And  von  are  convinced  of  it,  Clara  1  Yon  si« 
glad  of  it,  Clara  1 

CLAaa.  1 1  right  heartily  gled ;  because  yotl 
are  worthy  of  each  other,  and  will  make  each 
other  mwuallv  b'>pny.  I  only  wi<h  I  conl'l  give 
von  both  a  clear  idea  of  that  which  von  feel. 

Miss  Grfta.  I  cannot  possibly  receive  tha 
nccnsatioa  «f  haying  no  dear  idea  of  that  which 
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Meel.  And  ia  order  to  eonviace  you  of  the  coo- 
tmrjr,  and  to  show  y  oil  how  wrong  you  an,  offit 
jneapor  congratulations,  Clara — I  am  betrothed 
to  Baron  U.  I  pray  you,  do  not  look  so  coo- 
foaoded ;  do  not  let  your  arms  hang  as  if  they 
were  of  lead.  Throw  them  round  my  neck; 
your  embrace  it  more  in  place  now  than  before, 
and  ii  is  the  dearest  necklace  that  I  ever  possess- 
ed or  will  possess.  There  I  that  is  right,  there ! 
Kow  see  yoo,  my  Clara,  my  naughty  ^rl,  if  it 
should  so  happen  that  you  feel  less  kmdly  to- 
ward me  on  account  of  this  marriage,  or  that  yon 
think  yon  shall  be  less  comfortable  in  my  house 
— ihen,  do  yoa  see,  I'U  end  it  all  at  once  on  the 
spoL 

Cuba.  No,  not  never  I  Have  n*  fear  I  I 
shall  be  happy  in  Toor  haj^css.  I  shall  love 
the  Baron —         ' 

Mils  Orkta,  iiUemiftiiig  ier.  Softly,  softly. 
I  gire  to  both  the  Baron  and  yoa  a  dispensation 
from  all  tows  of  mutual  lore.  I  shall  be  per- 
fectly well  pleased  if  you  are  agreed  in  tnis, 
loving  DW.  I,  for  mv  part,  will  do  all  that  I  can 
to  bold  yoa  to  the  fiilnlling  of  this  duty.  Tell  me, 
Clara,  that  you  du  not  consider  it  too  difficult. 

Cliba,  mU  afall  heart.    It  is  the  pleasantest, 
dte  dearest,  which  will  be  laid  upon  me  in  life. 
Tkt  (MrtamfalU. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


8h*  wmt  in  th*  ftan,  to  tb*  nd-niM  bosh ; 
Tb«  aifhtiiigale  laiif  in  Um  eraninff*!  haifa. 

SwBBUH  PoroLAB  Soiia. 

These  pictures  are  not  fine — are  not  beautiful ; 
they  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  which  in  the 
past  winter  delighted  court  and  city.  Besides 
this  I  have  not  the  heart  to  jest — nay,  dear  read- 
er, thou  mayest  believe  me;  on  the  contrary,  I 
kindle  my  lamp  with  the  ereatest  unwillingness, 
and  only  to  honor  Truth,  lor  my  soul  is  troubled. 

it  is  even  so  with  Nature.  It  is  a  het  sum- 
mer's day.  A  gray,  cloudy  heaven  oppresses 
the  yellow,  diy  earth.  Silence  reigns  in  the 
trees;  silence  in  the  air;  silence  in  the  region  of 
the  clouds.  All  is  so  languid — so  languid.  Lan- 
guidly hum  the  gnats ;  languidly  hang  the  flow- 
ers; lan^idly  and  pantingly  do  the  animals 
hang  Iheir  heads ;  languidly  lie  the  cockchafers 
on  the  sapless  leaves;  languidly  glances  the  sun 
through  the  vapor,  and  bums  even  in  setting. 

The  company  at  the  bath  are  out  on  a  rural 
excursion.  Nina  alone  has  remained  at  home. 
She  has  a  headache,  and  at  her  own  desire  hab 
she  been  left  alone.  Toward  evening  she  felt 
better,  and  went  out,  to  seek  for  coolness.  A 
son  of  melancholy  insensibility  clouds  her  mind, 
and  her  steps  are  langnid  through  the  vaporous 
neiehborhood.  She  followed  the  rushing  Of  a 
little  waterfall,  and  went  toward  it  instinctively 
in  the  hope  of  being  refreshed  by  it. 

Freshly  sparkled  the  silver  waves;  green  and 
flowery  were  the  banks.  Nina  laid  herself  down 
upon  ine  velvet-soft  turf;  her  hand  played  with 
the  waters;  her  eye  followed  their  course;  she 
taw  how  they  flowed,  idly,  restlessly,  wiibqut 
knowing  whence  they  came  or  whither  they  went. 
Dark  feelings  and  thoughts  on  the  mysteries  of 
Nature  passed  through  her  soul,  which  shook 
like  a  flower  in  the  evening  wind.  She  let  it  be 
shaken ;  she  felt  herself  better;  the  air  had  here 
something  refreshing  in  it  Tbedeadnessof  her 
spirit  seemed  passing  away;  lean  of  melancholy 
I 


pleasure  shone  in  her  eyes,  and  the  longing  after 
'tiappiness  and  life  swelled  in  her  breast. 

she  perceived  then  not  far  from  her  the  tones 
of  a  guitar.  The  leaves  concealed  the  singer, 
but  Nina  recognized  the  melodious  voice  of  Dot. 
Juan.  • 

Nina,  fly,  fly  t  Wberefore  dost  thou  not  fly, 
inconsiderate  onel 

Nina's  first  feeling  was  to  rise  and  leave  the 
spot,  but  an  incomprehensible  magic  fettered  her 
mind,  and  she  had  not  power  enough  to  over- 
come it.  She  lingered,  and  be  sang  in  loving, 
melting  tones — 

Ijon,  it  !•  fh*  iMl  of  utan. 

And  tb*  toMth  of  lift  i*  Ion ; 
Flowen  their  fleoting  odora  misffa 

In  tho  field  end  in  the  frare. 
Birdi  pow/orth  from  lonfjr  bnaobM 

MuT  •  hne-eoatatic  wont  '• 
little  btoak*  of  tnie  lore  babUiaf— 

Stenl  the  flowerjr  nlei  alone. 
Seen  thoa  Iww  one  tender  leaflet 

On  ita  heart  enrtber  warms  I 
O  how  lovingly  embracing 

Real  thar  la  eaeb  acbet^  araa ! 
Thna  rafteab  tbeatehaa  all  natana ; 

Thai  IhemielToa  ia  lore  rejoiee : 
Caaat  tbon  then,  tboo  Cureat  maiden. 

Fnoae,  ere  thea  mabe  lore  tbj  ehotoa  1 
One  and  taate  and  know  what  lova  IS  * 

Leva  will  by  lua  word  abide  ; 

FoUow  then  thj  noeora^s  impulae, 

Maiden,  do  not  tarn  aaide ! 

The  song  ceased.  Why  did  not  Nina  flyt 
The  singer  lies  at  her  leeL  Here  be  made 
known  his  love  in  glowing  sighs.  He  said  to 
her  the  tenderest  things,  and  made  the  most  pas- 
sionate declarations  to  her.  Deeply  and  power- 
fully was  Nina's  soul  seized  upon.  She  saw 
herself  worshipped;  she  believed  herself  be- 
loved ;  yet  ^e  feared  that  which  she  felt ;  she 
wished  to  fly,  but  Don  Juan  held  her  back. 

"  Let  us  love !  let  us  be  happy  1"  whispered 
he  in  the  most  passionate  tones ;  "  let  us  bMiap- 
py  I  Life  is  short  and  dark  I  Let  us  die  in  the 
arms  of  pleasure  and  ioy  I" 

He  had  expressed  the  word  that  slumbered  in 
the  depths  other  soul.  An  un^akable  tremor 
and  weakness  seized  her  heart;  God  and  the 
future  vanished — she  desired  only  to  love  and — 
to  die. 

Yet  her  good  angel  still  lived  within  her;  she 
called  to  her  her  deliverer  from  danger— her  lips 
stammeml  forth  the  name  of  Edla  I 

Saw  she  that  pale.  Nemesis-like  countenaaoa 
which  suddenly  rose  up  behind  them  botht 
With  a  cry  of  joyand  of  horror  Nina  exclaimed 
"Edla I"  She  sank  at  her  feet,  embraced  her 
knees,  and  sympathizing  nature  threw  a  veil 
over  her  soul.  She  sank  down  fainting.  Edla 
raised  her ;  threw  an  annihilating  glance  upon 
the  seducer,  who  seemed  like  one  struck  by 
lightning,  and  bore  away  her  insensible  sister. 

With  raging  fury  in  his  heart,  cursing  his  fate, 
Don  Juan  stood  there.  His  foot  stamped  the 
ground  as  he  raised  his  clinched  fist.  He  was 
about  to  leave  the  rushing  waterfall,  when  he  per- 
ceived a  footstep.  It  was  Clara,  who,  astonished 
by  his  look,  merely  remarked,  "  They  told  me 
that  I  should  find  Nina  here !" 

"There  was  something  in  Clara's  cotmtenance 
and  whole  being  which  resembled  a  calm,  clear, 
summer  night  The  voluptuary  Don  Juan  had 
long  been  attracted  by  it,  and  at  this  moment  he 
felt  this  with  double  force.  His  excited  mind 
and  the  thirst  for  revenge  miggested  to  bim  • 
devilisb  plan. 
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"  The  shunts,"  thoaght  he,  "  are  as  easy  to 
catch  as  the  children  ofthe  world,  only  one  must 
make  their  new  oat  of  their  own  yam." 

Bui  he  craftily  concealed  his  design.  On 
Clara's  assertion  respecting  Nina  he  replied  : 

"  She  wiK  soon  return.  Ah,  pardon  for  one 
moment  1  The  evening  is  so  mild,  can  your 
heart  be  less  sol  Will  you  vouchsafe  no  word, 
no  look  of  comfort,  to  one  whose  breast  is  torn 
by  unquiet  1" 

Clara  remained  standing,  and  said  with  a 
voice  in  which  was  some  touch  of  sympathy, 
"What  can  I  do  for  youl  Tell  me  quickly,  1 
have  but  little  time." 

Juan  approached  her  and  attempted  to  take 
her  hand,  which  she  withdrew. 

"  Tell  me  only,"  said  he,  "  that  you  do  not 
hate  me— that  you  feel  some  kindness  for  one 
who  would  give  up  his  whole  life  to  be  as  pure 
and  good  as  yoo,  and  to  be  guided  to  heaven  by 
your  hand.  Stay — ah,  dn  not  hasten  away  I 
Your  presence  sanciifieseven  the  air  around  me, 
and  fills  my  heart  with  a  pure  desire.  Beloved 
one  I  Hoiy  one  I  Tell  me  that  the  heaven 
which  you  know  will  not  cast  me  out  I" 

"  Heaven  casts  out  no  one  that  seeks  with 
earnestness,"  replied  Clara  mildly  and  tranquil- 
ly. "  Seek  heaven  thus,  and  you  will  find  it. 
Farewell  I" 

"Stay,  heavenly  Clara!  Are  yoo  afraid  of 
mel" 

"  Why  should  I  be  afraid  of  jon  1"  asked 
Clara,  stopping,  and  looking  at  him  with  quiet 
astonishment. 

"  Stay  thus  I  Ah  stay  with  him  to  whom  yonr 
presence  gives  life  I" 

"I  cannot.  You  can  speak  with  me  at  Coiut- 
ess  H.'s,  if  you  wish  it.    Adieu!" 

"  O  Clara !  that  is  hard.  You  say  that  heav- 
en casts  out  no  one — do  not  be  severer  yourself. 
Strike  not  back  the  erring.  Show  me  the  way 
to  happiness,  dear  angel !  Save  a  soul !  O  Cla- 
ra !  let  me  hold  this  hand,  press  it  to  my  heart, 
this  hand  which — " 

But  he  had  only  taken  hold  of  air.  Clara  was 
warned  by  her  good  angel;  she  had  listened  to 
his  voice,  and  bad  followed  his  beckoning;  for 
in  her  soul  there  dwelt  no  vanity,  either  spiritual 
or  worldly.  She  vanished  like  a  shadow  in  the 
darkness  of  night. 

With  an  exclamation  of  extreme  vexation, 
Don  Juan  followed  her;  friendly  .stars,  however, 
watched  over  Clara,  and  she  found  her  way ;  ami 
when  she  beard  ihesteps  ever  approaching  near- 
er, when  she  could  scarcely  fly  for  anxiety  and 
weariness,  she  sank  saved  in  the  arms  of  her 
friend,  who  came  out  to  seek  fof  her. 

Don  Juan  had  quickly  withdrawn  behind  a 
tree.  On  its  topmost  boughs  there  was  a  ma^ie 
oest,  in  which  tne  young  Qnce  smacked  and  jab- 
bered while  he  cursed  and  swore. 


And  now — shall  we  betake  ourselves  to  the 
bed  on  which  Nina  reposed,  and  by  which  Edla 
watched  1  Shall  we  wait  for  the  awakening  of 
the  sleeper!  We  will  not.  We  will  turn  our 
glance  from  the  meeting  of  the  sisters. 

O  truly  it  is  a  bitter,  bitter  thing  to  see  eyes 
which  once  followed  us  lovingly,  now  looking 
upon  u.s  sternly  and  with  displeasure,  or  indeed 
tarning  wholly  aside  from  us  with  painfully  ex- 
perienced con  tempt — nay,  perhapssheddingtears 
over  our  weakness!  Truly  is  it  better,  truly  is 
it  annihilating,  and  yet— blessed  be  the  tears, 
blessed  the  severity  in  beloved  eyes!     Bum 


bum  into  the  aonl  of  the  fallen  one !  Bam  (o^ 
purify !  Love,  friendahtp,  who  will  not  how 
himself  before  your  chastising  kand — who  wilV 
not  obediently  open  his  inmost  soul  to  your 
proving  glance  1  Unhappy  be  whordoes  it  not  t 
he  is  lost  for  ever ! 

Nina  lay  for  three  days  in  violent  fever:  Edia 
remained  by  her  bed,  a  faithful  attendant;  but 
tenderness  and  confidence  were  vanished.  Edla 
was  quiet,  but  her  pale  cheek  evidenced  that 
which  she  suffered.  One  evening,  when  Edla, 
thought  Nina  slept,  she  softly  stroked  back  ths 
curls  which  concealed  the  forehead,  on  wfaicli 
she  so  gladly  looked.  Nina  perceived  this, 
seized  the  thin  hand  of  her  sister,  and  placed  it 
to  her  lijS^.  Edla  did  not  withdraw  it.  Niaa 
covered  it  with  kisses  and  bathed  it  in  teais. 

"  Speak  to  me !"  prayed  she — "  say  oae  kind 
word  to  me !" 

Edla  bent  over  her  and  said  with  tenderness^ 
"  My  poor  child,  1  am  always  kind  to  you." 

Allot  tear  fell  on  Nina's  arm,  which  she  kiss- 
ed away. 

"Now,"  said  she  with  a  oomfoited  baart,  "l 
shall  soon  be  better." 

A  fevr  days  alter  this  she  was  so  macA  better 
as  to  be  able  to  get  up;  and  Edla  no  loDget 
avoided  an  explanation,  which  both  desired. 
Nina  opened  to  her  sister  her  whole  soul.  Edla 
.searched  sharply,  but  tenderly,  into  all,  even  intO' 
its  most  secret  folds.  Nina  concealed  nothing: 
she  experienced  an  alleviat/on  of  heart  in  her 
confession ;  she  felt  herself  under  the  hands  of 
a  skilful  physician.  Divine  confidence — refresh- 
ing  drawing  togetherof  affection  !  Strengthen- 
ing sympathy — sweet  bitterness— easeafter  pain  I 
How  beautifully  Jean  Paul  says  on  this  subject 
"  When  a  person  is  no  longer  his  own  friend,  he 
goes  to  bis  brother  who  is  so;  this  one  talks 
gently  with  him,  and  is  able  to  give  him  life 
again." 

And  not  the  gentle  word  only ;  no,  the  severe 
also,  nay,  even  the  sentence  of  punishment,  one 
hears  willingly  from  beloved  lips.  Tbesentence 
of  punishment?  Art  thou  astonished  1  Not 
look  deeper  down  into  thine  own  heart,  and  thoa 
will  find  it  is  so.  Holy  mystery  of  the  soul,  God 
dwells  in  thy  innermost.  t 

Edla  found  Nina's  wishes  pure ;  her  own  heart 
beat  higher  with  joy  because  of  this ;  but  she  was 
shockeid  at  the  state  of  her  mind,  at  her  weak- 
ness, at  the  slumbering  of  all  nobler  powers, 
whereby  she  had  been  nearly  brought  to  the 
very  verge  of  destruction. 

With  the  whole  strength  of  her  clear  visioo 
and  of  her  deliberate  understanding,  Edla  now 
spoke  to  her  sister,  and  showed  to  het  h«r  con- 
dition and  her  faulls  in  the  clear  liglii  whict 
humbles,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  raises  np 
She  made  her  acquainted  with  her!>elf;  she 
made  her  feel  deeply  she  had  sunk  under  the 
worth  of  true  womanhood;  and  wakened  in  her 
the  longing  desire  to  raise  herself  again  to  her 
former  position.  First  a  tear  of  remorie,  then  a 
prayer,  then  action — that  is  the  course  of  amend- 
ment. 

"  Yon  must  give  up  this  dreamy,  frivolous  way 
of  life,"  said  Edla ;  "  you  must  he  active,  must 
be  employed,  and  you  will  feel  yoiir>elf  happy, 
and  be  able  to  do  good  to  your  fellow-creatures. 
Nina,  you  mu.st  endeavor  to  make  a  noble  man 
happy,  and  to  look  for  a  support  and  a  guide  for 
yourself  in  him.  Can  you  now  calmly  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  or  shall  1  speak  oi  ir 
I  another  lime  1" 
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"NOidiiecthr.difwariEdl&l  It  is  better  that 
I  know  all  at  nnt  Spare  mc  not,  Edla  I  Do  I 
indeed  deseire  that  V 

"  Now,  right  I"  retorned  Edla.  "  An  implea- 
•ant  report  has  been  spread  aboat  of  an  intimacy 
between  70a  and  Don  Juan.  Do  not  tnro  pale 
on  that  account,  Nina ;  turn  pale  rather  because 
yon  gave  anjr  occasion  for  it.  A  jest  on  the  part 
of  Don  Juan,  upon  you  and  me,  ga7e  some  pro- 
bability to  the  report  Count  Ludwig  has  com- 
pelled him  to  retract  his  lighiminded  assertions ; 
and  that  trair  by  a  doeL  Don  Juan  has  received 
bis  deaenred  reward  in  a  sabre-cut  across  the 
fiirebead." 

"Good  God  1"  exclaimed  Nina;  "and  I,  un- 
ibftonate  me,  am  guilty  of  all  this  mischief  1 
And  is  that  alll  Has  there  not  yet  greater 
misfortune  befallen  1  Perhaps  the  life  of  some 
one  is  in  danger  1"  questioned  Nina,  beside  her- 
self with  terror. 

"  No ;  be  calm.  Don  Joan  has  left  the  place. 
His  wound  is  not  in  the  least  dangerous,  and 
will  only  leaTC  a  scar  behind  it.  Conot  Lnd- 
wis  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  chastise  him 
ana  defend  yon  without  any  harm  to  himself. 
He  has  made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  declare 
the  sentiments  which  be  eberisbes  toward  yon. 
He  has  solicited  jrour  hand  from  your  father." 

"  He  is  noble  minded— oh,  be  is  flood !"  said 
Nina,  deathly  pale  and  highly  excited.  "  Oh, 
bow  little  1  deserve  that  I  If  I  were  but  in  a 
state  to  thank  him  rightly.  Here  is  my  hand, 
Edla.  Take  it  in  yours— dispose  of  it'  as  yon 
tUnk  well.  I  have  so  misused  my  freedom,  I 
lesignittoyoo.  Speakonly,andI  will  do,  will- 
ingly do,  that  which  vou  desire." 

"  Your  own  wish,  Nina,  yoar  own  re-awaken- 
ed knowledge  of  that  which  is  right  and  best, 
most  determine  us.  Bnt  yon  shall  not  decide  in 
this  unquiet  moment.  To-morrow,  when  a  calm 
night  has  strengthened  body  and  mind,  we  will 
speak  farther  on  this  subject." 

That  same  evening,  as  Nina  perceired  more 
tenderness  in  Edla's  attentions  to  her — as  she 
read  in  her  countenance  traces  of  a  lightened 
beart — in  the  ereoing  when  her  sister,  as  in  the 
da3rsorherchildhood,sata  watchful  angel  by  her 
bed,  and  spread  ant  the  flowers  which  she  had 
gathered  for  her  darling  upon  the  coverlet,  Nina 
felt  that  E>lla  most  decide  her  fate;  felt  that  she 
could  do  anything  in  order  to  win  back  her  es- 
teem and  confidence,  and  a  peace,  long  absent 
lirom  her  soul,  returned  again  to  it 

On  the  morrow,  when  the  fanning  winds 
awakened  with  (heir  light  wings  the  sweet 
ilowers,  and  a  flood  of  light  odour,  and  the  sinking 
of  birds  pressed  in  through  the  open  window,  Nina 
awoke  also  to  a  new  and  strengthened  life.  Pale, 
butself-collected  and  decided,  sbearase.  Never,- 
perhapn,  had  she  been  more  lovely  than  at  this 
moment,  in  which  humility  and  stren^h  bad 
sanctified  at  the  same  time  ner  whole  being,  and 
resignation  had  diflhsed  over  her  beautiful  brow 
an  angelic  charm. 

Between  the  two  sisters  a  conversation  now 
took  place,  such  as  between  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters have  often  occurred,  and  will  occnrfor  ever 
on  earth.  The  daughter  agrees  to  that  which 
the  mother  wishes.  She  considers  her  will  the 
best  and  the  most  pmdent  in  the  world ;  only  she 
eompUins  softly  of  the  wooeHs  want  of  love : 
she  feels  esteem,  perhaps  friendship  for  him,  but 
— bin— 

The  mother  talks  of  the  stabilitv  of  a  onion 
wbich  ii  based  on  the  neks  of  esteem ;  of  the 


happiness  of  an  active,  nseital  life  for  those  wka 
are  dear  to  us ;  of  the  necessity  of  having  an  ob- 
ject, an  inierestin  the  world;  of  the  peace  which 
IS  the  result  of  duties  fulfilled — and  a  great  detU. 
more. 

Ella's  words  were  by  no  means  the  stiggestions 
ofa  cold  heart  and  deficient  imdeiafanding;  they 
came  forth  from  conviction.  Count  Ludwig, 
she  said,  was  the  noblest  of  men,  and  Nina 
alone  by  a  union  with  him  could  develupe  that 
strength  without  the  employment  of  which  aae 
could  only  lead  a  useless  life. 

Nina  only  repeated  that  which  she  bad  said 
on  the  preceding  evening. 

"Judge,  determine  for  me,  Edla!"  was  ber 
prayer ;  "  1  trust  myself  no  longer.  That  which 
you  think,  i  think  also — that  which  you  wish,  I 
wish.  According  io  my  best  ability  1  will  thank 
Coant  Ludwig  for  that  which  be  has  done  forrae, 
and  for  his  failhfnl  devotion  to  me.  I  will  en- 
deavor to  be  a  wife  worthy  of  him.  I  will,  if  I 
am  able,  regain  the  esteem  of  all,  and  make  all 
happy ;  then  1  shall  certainly  learn  to  know  true 
and  real  happineKS. 

Edla  embraced  Nina ;  and  so  happy  was  NilMt 
in  the  regained  affection  of  her  sister  that  she  al- 
lowed herself,  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  to 
be  conducted  by  her  in  .wareh  of  their  lather,  that 
he  might  dispose  of  her  hand. 

Bui  before  we  draw  up  the  cnrlain,  and  exbl> 
bit  to  the  reader  the  scene  which  delayed  the  two 
sisters  in  the  room  of  the  President,  we  most 
present  to  him  a  picture  which  was  seen  on  the 
preceding  evening  by  more  people  than  ourselves. 

We  saw  on  this  sad  evening  the  Presideal, 
with  nneoveied  head,  as  be  endeavored  with 
the  greatest  possible  care  to  shield  bis  wife  from 
a  violent  shower;  we  saw  him  as  he  took  off  his 
overshoes  in  order  to  put  them  on  his  Countess, 
and  then  walk  home  beside  her  through  water 
up  to  Ms  ankles. 

This  may  explain  bow  it  bappened  that  tbe 
two  sisters  found  their  father  sitting  in  an  arm 
chair  speechless,  with  distorted  countenance, 
and  unable  to  move.  The  President  had  had  a 
stroke;  the  Countess  NauUe  the  while  was 
pacing  up  and  down  the  bath-saloon,  surrounded 
by  her  fnends  and  her  numerous  acquaintances. 

By  the  use  of  active  and  prudent  means  the 
President,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  was  so  far 
recovered  that  he  was  able  to  speak  and  sHghllv 
to  move ;  his  memory,  however,  was  weakeneq, 
his  countenance  still  contracted,  and  the  whole 
of  his  left  side  paralyzed.  Several  physicians 
onaairoonsly  agreed  that  the  influence  of  a  south- 
ern climate  might  perhaps  re-establish  his  health; 
and  a  journey  to  Nizza  was  advised. 

Whenever  any  great  danger  threatens,  when 
on  any  occasion  life  is  shaken,  then  the  power 
"f  any  fleeting  bias  gives  way,  and  the  strong 
feelings  which  are  rooted  in  the  belter  nature  of 
the  human  being  throw  off  the  veil  and  step  forth: 
then  strikes  thenoor  of  victory  for  really  faithftil 
and  loving  souls. 

Thus  was  it  also  with  the  President  When 
he  felt  the  powerful  hand  of  sickness  laid  upon 
him — when  the  necessity  for  a  long  sojourn  in  a 
distant,  foreign  country  was  announced  to  him, 
be  turned  rroui  bis  brilliant  wife  and  ber  made- 
up  tP'.ueme.<s,  and  extending  his  arm  to  his 
daughter  exclaimed,  "  Edla  I"  He  seemed  un- 
able longer  to  live  without  her,  and  was  tranqoU 
when  he  onlv  saw  her.  Edla's  determination  to 
accompany  her  father  was  resolutely  taken  at 
the  very  moment  in  wUch  the  physicians  adviaed 
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Ae  jooTDi  7,  and  the  Coantess  esteemed  it  ao 
aclQal  bv  r  of  destiny  that  a  seriously  spraiDed 
foot  prereuted  ber,  "  to  her  perfect  despair,"  as 
she  asserted,  from  following  ner  husband. 

Edla  wished  greaily  to  have  seen  Nina  betroth- 
ed before  she  was  compelled  to  leave  ber.  Nina 
permitted  herself  to  be  wholly  gvided  by  her  sis- 
ter. The  Countess,  who  had  suddenly  become 
cool  to  Nina  merely  out  of  avetsioo  to  Edla, 
maintained  neutral  ground,  And  made  use  more 
frequently  now  than  ever  of  the  word  "  bien- 
siance." 

Count  Ludwig  uiged,  and  that  not  without 
some  arrogance,  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wishes.  But  who  was  it  then  that  prevented  it  1 
No  other  than  the  poor,  sick,  weak-minded  Pie- 
sidentl  He  seemed  to  imagine  that  betbrolhal 
and  marriage  were  one  and  the  same  thing; 
whenever  Edla  spoke  with  him  of  Nina's  be- 
troibal.  be  answered,  "  In  a  year's  time,  when  I 
come  back  again  I"  In  vain  Edla  endeavored 
to  make  the  matter  clear  and  comprehensible, 
ke still  returned  the  same  answer.  At  length  be 
became  angry  and  said,  "  Do  yon  think  that  a 
ray  wedding  and  my  condition  agree  at  all  t 
Ko,  in  a  years  time,  when  I  come  back  again  I" 

Edla  gave  up  therefore  speaking  with  him  any 
^rtber  on  this  subject,  and  resigned  the  hope  of 
teeing  Nina  betrothed,  before  her  journey,  with 
the  man  whom  she  so  highly  esteemed. 

"  Take  me  with  yoa,"  besought  Nina  from  ber 
inmost  heart ;  "  let  me  share  with  yon  the  can 
•fonr  father  I" 

Edla  could  not  grant  the  wish  of  her  sister. 
She  feared  for  Nina's  health,  and  besides  this 
wished  to  dedicate  herself  solely  to  the  care  of 
her  father,  without  being  diverted  from  it  by  anx- 
iety for  her  sister.  She  feared  also,  nnder  exist- 
ing circumstances,  to  .separate  Count  Ludwig 
and  Nina.  It  was  determined  to  wait,  and  if  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  the  power  of  mind  and  body 
of  the  President  was  not  re-established,  the  for- 
mal betrothal  of  the  young  couple  should  then 
take  place.  Till  (hat  time  Nina  was  to  remain 
with  ner  step-mother,  who  declared,  that  during 
the  absence  of  her  husband  she  should  live  wholly 
retired  from  the  t^orld,  on  one  of  her  estates 
which  lay  far  up  in  the  province  of  Nordland. 
Thither  also  in  the  next  year  Count  Ludwig  him- 
self should  come,  she  said,  in  order  to  spend  the 
spring  and  summer  with  Nina.  Edla  was  con- 
vinced that  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  Count 
would  awaken  in  her  sister  the  inclination  which 
she  so  very  much  desired. 

Nina  felt  herself  inwardly  happy  by  this  delay 
to  the  deciding  of  her  fate,  yet  she  dared  scarcely 
to  confess  to  herself  this  contest  against  the  ac- 
complishment of  Edla's  wishes. 

It  was  evening.  Edla  was  to  commence  the 
journey  with  her  father  on  the  following  day. 
Nina  had  passed  several  days  in  the  sick  room 
with  her  sister,  and  now  went  out,  at  her  desire, 
to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air.  Miss  Greta  was 
gone  on  this  day  with  her  betrothed,  with  Clara, 
and  the  rest  of  the  company,  on  a  country  ex- 
cursion, and  the  walks  around  the  Wells  were 
almost  empty.  Here  and  there  only  crept  along 
an  invalid,  whose  feeble  limbs  had  not  enabled 
him  to  become  one  of  the  pany.  Nina  remained 
on  the  turf  before  her  father's  house,  and  inhaled 
the  fVesh  pleasant  air.  The  sun  descended  glori- 
ously ;  small  red  and  yellow  floors  grew  creep- 
ingly  at  her  feet  The  trees  were  tinged  with 
the  gold  of  the  setting  sun,  and  from  their  (ops 
soanded  forth  a  thousand-voiced  song.    Nina 


looked  around  her  tbll  of  enjovment;  it  was  a 
beautiful  picture,  and  she  herself  the  most  beau- 
tiful feature  in  it.  She  glanced  lovingly  toward 
the  sun ;  she  kissed  carelessly  its  beams  as  they 
fell  upon  her  marble  white  hands ;  and  the  sun 
threw  upon  its  daughter  a  glance  of  afiectionaM 
tenderness. 

Nina  now  saw  that  a  family,  apparently  of 
the  working  clas.s,  came  slowly  along  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  and  at  length  seated  them> 
selves  not  farfrom  herupon  a  bench.  Hjsband 
and  wile  had  good  honest  countenances,  yet  stiU 
marked  with  care.  The  children  were  pale  and 
quiet;  one  saw  in  theip  poverty.  A  liveried 
servant  with  a  basketful  of  the  most  beantifDl 
fruit  passed  by  them,  and  was  asked  by  the  man 
with  iome  embarrassment — "  AVbetherhe  conld 
sell  him  some  of  that  fruit  1"  Tbe  servant  an- 
wered  that  he  could  not;  that  the  fmit  was  a 
present  to  Nina  H.  At  that  moment  he  per- 
ceived Nina,  advanced  toward  her,  and  gave  her 
the  basket  with  a  deep  bow.  Aflershe  luid  com- 
missioned the  messenger  with  manv  thanks  t» 
the  Countess  Nordstjema,  and  had  laid  aside 
some  beautifal  grapes  for  her  father  and  Edla, 
she  took  the  basket,  and  stepped,  blushing  deeiv 
,ly,  to  the  poor  family,  and  prayed  (hem,  in  toe 
most  obliging  manner,  to  divide  the  beautiful 
gift  with  her. 

Nina's  indescribable  grace,  the  beneficence, 
and  the  loacbing  goodness  which  was  painted 
in  her  countenance,  made  perhaps  a  deeper  im- 
pression upon  the  poor  family  than  the  gift  itseUH 
She  took  even  the  youngest  child  upon  ber  knee 
and  gave  it  of  the  fruit,  which,  amid  renewed 
invitations  (o  eat,  she  spread  upon  the  table.  A* 
she  saw  all  around  her  so  satisfied,  and  felt  the 
little  one  on  her  knee  struggling  for  very  delight 
of  the  beautiful  feast,  she  was  conscious  of  • 
purer  satisfaction  than  she  had  ol^en  known. 

The  good  people  were  soon  conin>Di.icative, 
and  Nina  listened  with  sympathy  to  a  relation 
of  sufferings  (hat  visit  most  abundflDt>}r  ihe 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  Yet  there  was  no  lamen- 
taiion,  no  discontent ;  hut  hope  coverifig  with  its 
green  leaves  life  which  want  and  sickness  had 
almost  exhausted. 

Nina  was  happy  in  this  little  circle,  where  in- 
bred tenderness  was  at  home;  she  also  felt  her- 
self at  home  with  these  people,  and  kissed  the 
child  on  ber  knee  with  hearty  good-will.  Sud- 
denly she  saw  Count  Ludwig  Lefore  her;  who, 
wi(h  an  expression  of  displeasure  on  his  stem 
countenance,  olmerved  this  scene.  Nina's  de- 
light had  vanished  at  once,  and  a  cenain  re- 
.Mraint  came  overthe  artisan  family.  The  chil- 
d  ren  pressed  nearer  to  their  parents ;  the  parents 
left  off  eating. 

Coimt  Ludwig  turned  to  Nina,- and  said  with 
a  sharp  intonation — "  Would  it  not  better  be- 
come Miss  Nina  to  take  a  turn  through  the  walks 
than  to  sit  here  7  The  evening  b^ins  to  get 
cool." 

Nina  had  hitherto  felt  nothing  of  coolness,  but 
now  she  perrcived  it  in  fact.  She  accedeid  to 
the  Count's  wishes,  and  rose  after  she  had  kissed 
the  little  one,  who  parted  from  her  unwillingly. 
The  parents  rose  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
aeain  to  express  (o  Nina  (heir  warmest  thanks. 
Count  Ludwig  scarr«ly  permitted  her  to  remain, 
or  answer  them  with  her  usual  amiability;  he 
tore  her  almost  aw»y  as  be  said  carelessly — 
"  Enough,  enough,  people  I  tlie  children  can  take 
the  remainder  of  the  fruit  with  them." 

"  Do  yon  know  tlie  people  that  you  were  there 
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-with  thfmfiitT  asked  he  of  Nina,  as  he  went 
off  with  ber. 

"  No,"  replied  Nina,  with  an  nnqaiet  look  on 
the  CoaoL 

"Neither  do  1,"  said  he  heedlessly;  "they 
may  perhaps  be  honest  people,  perhaps  thieves. ' 
"  We  will  believe  the  best,  said  Nina  mild- 
ly, "and  I  more  than  believe  iu  /am,  ailer 
irhac  I  have  seen  and  heard,  qaite  convinced 
that  they  are  good  and  honest  people." 

"  They  may  be  so,"  coDtinued  he ;  "  but  it  Is 
always  most  advisable  to  avoid  such  like  inti- 
mate acquaintanceships,  especially  with  people 
of  that  class.  It  is  better  for  as,  and  better  for 
them  also." 
Nina  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  confounded 
'  by  the  condemnatory  tone  of  Connt  Lad  wig,  but 
related  quite  simply  and  in  good-humor  how 
this  little  acquaintance  had  come  about 

"I  acknowledge,"  said  the  Count,  curling  bis 
lip  to  a  sarcastic  smile,  "  that  the  anair,  as  well 
as  the  coloring  of  it,  has  something  romantic  in 
it ;  nay,  you  may  even  hope  to  see  them  next 
flgaring  m  a  novel." 

"  Believe  me,  I  never  thooght  of  that,"  replied 
Nina,  a  little  hurt 

"  The  aSair  would  have  passed  off  in  quite 
another  way,  and  as  a  mere  trifle,  if  yon  had 
acted  simply  and  rationally ;  that  is,  if  you  had 
sent  the  fruit  to  the  artisan  iamily  by  a  servant. 
I  would  answer  for  it,  that  it  would  have  tasted 
quite  as  good  to  them.' 

"  That  is  in  no  way  proved,"  replied  Nina  with 
animation ;  "  bow  easily  might  not  the  tender 
feelings  of  these  people  have  been  wounded  by 
my  so  doing.  And  then — why  should  not  my 
way  of  acting,  imder  existing  circumstances, 
kave  been  the  simplest  and  most  rational  1  Is 
it  not,  on  the  contrary,  highly  unnatural  to  keep 
oneself  perpetnally  in  a  state  of  defence  against 
one's  lellow-creatures  1  In  heaven,  where,  with- 
out doubt,  all  will  happen  according  to  God's 
will,  people  will  certainly  have  inlercoarse  one 
vitb  another  in  a  totally  different  manner  to 
what  is  commonly  the  case  here." 

"  Let  us  therefore  defer  this  kind  of  intercoursft 
till  we  are  in  heaven,"  said  Count  Lud  wig  short- 
ly. "  Now,  however,  we  are  living  on  the  earth ; 
and  what  disagreeable  consequences  result  from 
inconsiderately  formed  acquaintance,  we  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing." 

O  my  young  reader!  I  see  m  spirit  how  thy 
eves  flash  lightning  here,  and  how  thou,  in  Nina  s 
pilace,  woulast  have  raised  thy  head  proudly,  and 
wooldst  have  made  answer — 

"If  the  Connt  fear  that  my  inconsiderateness 
may  occasion  disagreeable  consequences,  I  desire 
sincerely  that  the  connt  should  not  have  to  suffer 
by  them,  and  it  is  best  that  we  here  separate  for 
ever!" 

This  answer  pleases  me  most  nneommonly 
from  thee,  thou  good  one ;  for  it  proves  that  thy 
Beart  and  thy  actions  are  pure,  and  thoo  bast 
nothing  to  reproach  thyself  with. 
,  But  it  was  not  so  with  Nina.  She  had  to  re- 
proach herself  with  much  weakness,  much  in- 
eonside.'ateness,  and  therefore  she  did  not  answer 
in  this  manner.  She  was  silent,  although  her 
eves  filled  with  tears  at  the  severity  of  the  Count. 
Her  natural  humility,  the  consciousness  of  her 
past  errors,  the  remembrance  of  Count  Lud  wig's 
chivalrous  behavior,  all  these  things  did  not  al- 
low indignation  to  rise  in  her  mind.  She  was 
silent  and  depressed  in  the  extreme,  as  with  ber 
aim  on  tbe  count's  she  paced  up  and  down  the 


dusty  walks.  Connt  Lodwig  broke  silence  by 
saying :  "  If  I  have  been  too  warm,  or  too  severe 
then  lorgive  me.  Nature  has  given  rae  no  Safer- 
ing  tongue,  and  I  know.it  will  be  difficult  for  me 
to  win  the  fevor  of  ladies.  That  is  my  misljc- 
tune.    But  believe  me  I  mean  kindly  by  you."  \ 

"  I  believe  it,  I  know  it,"  said  Nina  warmly, 
touched  by  the  lone  iu  which  he  spoke  tbe  last 
words :  and  she  slightly  pressed  his  hand  as  tie 
raised  hers  to  his  lips.  They  continued  their 
walk,  and  Nina  fell,  ^s  she  so  often  did  in  Count 
Ludwig's  presence,  visited  by  the  spirit  of  silence. 
She  found  not  one  word  to  say ;  her  thoughts  and 
her  feelings  seemed  alike  fettered. 

This  state  may  arise  from  two  very  dissimilar 
feelings— love  and  fear.  Nina's  feelings  wero 
not  love. 

As  they  returned  it  had  become  dark.  Tbe 
air  was  damp,  a  cold  mist  lay  between  her  and 
her  home.  A  shudder  passed  through  Nina's 
tender  frame. 

"Are  you  unwelll"  asked  tbe  Connt  witb. 
sympathy. 

"  No,"  replied  Nina,  "  but  I  am  cold." 

They  walked  somewhat  quicker.  This  walk 
by  the  side  of  Count  Lud  wig  was  unpleasing  to 
her.  It  seemed  to  her  an  image  of  ber  future 
life — all  so  cold,  so  silent,  and  so  dark.  Their 
way  led  them  past  the  table  where  the  artisan 
family  had  sat :  it  was  exactly  as  they  had  left 
it;  the  remainderof  the  fruit  they  had  not  takea 
with  them.  Count  Ludwig  muttered  something 
between  his  teeth  about  "idiotic  pride."  Nina, 
in  tbe  mean  time,  thought  of  another  world,  but 
said  nothing.  She  hastened  to  foiget,  with  Edla, 
the  unfriendly  impression  she  bad  received. 

It  was  a  misfortune  that  Edla  had  scarcely 
ever  seen  in  Count  Ludwig  those  humors  and 
traits  of  character  which  show  what  the  man  in  ' 
his  every-day  life  is  properly  to  those  around 
him.  Perhaps  Edla  looked  too  exclusively  upon 
that  which  distinguishes  the  statesman  in  the  eyes 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Nina,  on  the  contrary, 
was  much  more  sensitive  to  the  virtues  which 
make  the  happiness  of  family  life.  She  had 
however  renounced  her  own  will  to  that  degree, 
that  she  would  not  permit  her  thoughts  long  to 
dwell  on  anything  which  was  displeasing  to  her 
in  Count  Ludwig.  She  guided  herself  accord- 
ing to  bis  wishes;  she  thought  on  his  distin- 
guished qualities  and  esteemed  them:  nay,  she 
endeavored  in  deep  earnestness  to  love  him. 
Endeavor  to  love  any  one— Sisyphus-labor  I 

Edla  set  off  with  ner  father,  who  gave  him- 
.self  up  like  a  child  to  her  guidance.  Deeply 
agitating  was  this  separation  for  Nina,  whose 
mind  from  so  many  causes  bad  been  so  strongly 
excited.  As  to  E!dla,  she  appeared  calm ;  the 
light  trembling  of  her  limbs  aJone  betrayed  the 
painful  warfare  which  raged  within  ber.  She 
neld  Nina  long  pressed  to  her  breast,  as  if  she 
would  impart  to  her  the  strength  that  dwelt  there ; 
she  then  laid  the  hand  of  her  sister  in  that  of 
Count  Ludwig,  and  looked  on  both  with  an  in- 
describable expression  without  being  able  to  say 
one  word. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  all  the  histories, 
all  the  conjectures,  and  all  the  anecdotes,  which 
the  company  at  the  Baths  related  respecting 
these  occurrences  in  the  President's  family. 
They  famished  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  con- 
versation, whose  quintessence  for  the  greatest 
part  consisted  in  the  exclamation  of— 
•  "The  poor  Countess!  O,  it  has  cost  ber  dear!" 
and  in  the  moral  observation- 
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"How  fragile  we  are!  to-day  fall  of  health 
and  vigor— to-morrow  on  the  brink  of  the  grave ! 
The  best  thing  is  to  be  alwajs  ready  I" 

AAer  Edia's  departnie,  it  seemed  as  if  that 
earlier  indifference  to  everything  would  again 
talce  possession  of  Nina,  but  she  herself  strug- 

fled  against  it.  A  still  gentle  serioasness,  an  in- 
escribable  amiability  toward  every  one,  gave 
to  her  an  irresistible  charm.  This  operated  even 
upon  Count  Lndwig,  who  became  even  gentler 
in  her  presence.  He  fbit  that  she  alone  was  des- 
tined for  his  wife;  he  felt  himself  from  day  to 
day  more  fettered  by  her— she  became  more  and 
more  necessary  to  him;  and  he  considered  it  al- 
most as  a  misfortone,  that  by  the  death  of  a  dis- 
tant and  nnknown  relation  a  great  inheritance, 
of  which  he  was  become  possessed,  required  bis 
personal  presence. 

A  short  time  after  Edia's  journey,  he  thus  was 
also  obliged  to  part  from  Nina.  He  did  this 
with  sincere  and  deep  regret,  and  so  much  the 
more  as  he  coald  not  fix  the  time  when  he  could 
tee  her  again.  How  much  easier  Nina  breath- 
ed after  his  departure,  Count  Ludwig  had  no 
idea.  He  thought  that  she  had  attached  herself 
to  him  aa  the  future  support  of  her  life,  and  we 
will  not  deny  that  the  thought  of  having  a  firm 
anpport  is  sufficient  with  many  weak  female  na- 
tures to  induce  ihem  to  give  their  hand  to  a  man 
of  stem  and  cold  feeling.  But  it  was  not  so 
with  Nina.  That  which  she  required  was  an 
inwardly-animating  power,  was — sun.  Count 
Ludwig  believed  that  she  looked  op  to  him  as 
to  a  higher  being,  and  this  was  precisely  the 
kind  ofdevolion  which  bis  power-loving  soul 
alone  desired. 

Soon  after  Edia's  departnre,  Nina  received 
from  her  the  following  lines : 

"  It  often  happens  when  we  are  distant  from 
those  whom  we  love,  that  we  remember  a  word 
or  an  action  which  causes  us  to  reproach  our- 
selves :  '  thou  wast  not  gentle  enough,  hadst  not 
forbearance  enough  I  I  also,  Nina,  have  snch 
recollections,  and  would  so  gladly  eztingnish 
many  moments  of  the  last  time  we  were  toge- 
Aer. 

"  I  am  far  from  yon  and  cannot  speak  with 
yoo — I  write  therefore.  My  good  sister,  pre- 
serve the  following  counsel  in  your  heart. 

"  Be  not  too  severe  against  yourself;  judge  not 
yourself  too  sternly;  and  above  all  things,  do 
not  let  the  occurrence  which  cast  a  shade  upon 
your  name  degrade  yoo  to  yourself.  It  is  the 
actually  accomplished  deed  which  siiUts  as  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  because  we  have  already 
fallen  in  its  commission.  The  first  thoughts,  the 
first  impure  feelings,  these  are  they  which  we 
must  fear,  against  these  that  we  must  combat. 
Watch  over  the  feelings  of  your  heart,  my  sister, 
for  these  are  they,  if  pure,  which  sanctify  and 
give  to  yon  worth,  properly  speaking;  but  which, 
n  they  be  impure,  drag  you  down  to  the  dust 
and  make  you  despised,  even  without  the  com- 
mission first  of  the  bad  action.  Our  outward 
connections,  the  laws  of  society,  the  rules  of  pru- 
dence, prevent  many  an  open  irregularity.  But 
how  few  people  there  are  virtuous  for  toe  sake 
of  virtue;  and  who  take  pains  to  be  not  only 
pure  before  men,  but  pure  before  God  also.  And 
et  this  is  only  the  true  purity.  When  the  en- 
eavor  after  this  in  the  human  soul  remits,  then 
it  sinks;  when  it  wakes  again,  it  becomes  again 
elevated,  and  approaches  nearer  to  God,  even  i^ 
it  do  not  stand  high  in  the  esteem  of  man. 
"But,  Nina,  no  transformation  is  sudden. 


I 


The  dcmenls  opeiate  slowly  and  wearily  oa 
the  chrysalis  voicfa  at  length  developes  the 
buuerfiy.  Oar  daily  occupations,  our  associ- 
ates, conversation,  thoughts,  feelings,  all  an 
the  threads  which  nnobservedly  but  intrinsical- 
ly weave  together  the  web  of  our  life.  Bkemity 
IS  composed  out  of  moments.  If  we  waste  these, 
how  would  we  win  that  1  Minutes  make  houn: 
hours,  days;  days, months;  months,  vears;  and 
years  the  whole  human  life!    If  we  tnou^t  fr»- 

?|uenily  on  this,  how  different  would  our  actions 
requently  be  I      -• 

"  My  dear  child,  above  all  things,.make  intel- 
ligible to  yourself  that  which  yon  have  now  to 
do;  think  especially  on  the  past  time,  in  order 
to  obtain  light  for.ihe  present;  think  on  the  path 
upward  which  yon  have  to  tread,  and  if  yoor 
soul  be  pure  before  God,  your  will  will  resi^ 
.itself  to  Him;  then  your  b^art  will  be  tranqraL 
and  yourself  will  be  worthy  of  the  noblest  of 
men,  and  will  make  happy  yoor  Eislm." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Now-A-nATs  all  the  world  travels.  A  great 
part  of  life  is  passed  on  turnpike  roads  and  in 
Bteam  carriages.  Nations  visit  one  another 
with  as  much  ease  as  next-door  neighbors. 
Travelling  is  become  a  fashion;  and  as  the 
characters  in  my  novel  are  people  of  fashion,  no 
wonder  is  it  that  they  are  perpetually  travelling. 
Many  of  my  readers,  at  all  events  I  hope  so, 
will  not  unwillingly  follow  where  I  shall  con> 
duct  them — namely  to  the  East,  toward 

PABADISB. 

«  And  the  gold  of  that  lud  wu  food." 

FuMT  Book  or  Ha«a« 

Paradise  is  the  name  of  the  small  estate  which 
Baron  H.  inherited  from  his  ancestors ;  it  lies 
in  the  sunny,  hospitable  Schonen. 

"  Knowest  thou  that  land  t" 

It  is  a  glorious  land !  Rich  harvests  wave 
upon  its  plains.  The  heart  is  warmed  there  by 
the  southern  sun,  and  by  the  good- nature  and 
joyousness  that  live  in  the  breast  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Time  spent  among  them  passes  lightly. 
The  stranger  preserves  in  his  heart  the.  grateful 
remembrance  of  all  the  kindness  and  hospitali- 
ty which  he  has  ezperieaced  there. 

Paradise  lies  in  this  country,  and  thither  Ba- 
ron H.  travelled  after  his  marriage  had  been 
celebrated  with  the  utmost  quietness.  The 
good  and  happy  Clara  went  with  them ;  and 
there  they  expected  in  a  short  time  Counteaa 
Natalie,  Nina,  and  several  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances,  for  the  celebration  of  the  after-nuptiala. 

Miss  Gret — the  Baroness  H.  we  should  8«y, 
was  on  the  journey  in  the  highest  degree  inqnis- 
itive  about  the  estate,  whose  name  she  was 
very  solicitous  to  connect  with  swine,  ham, 
and  other  unparadisiacal  animals,*  over  whidi 
she  jested  without  ever  succeeding  in  calling 
up  even  the  least  cloud  upon  the  biow  of  ber 
husband. 


*  1  tall*  the  llbem,  wtth  tha  panniiikMi  u  Imm  of 

learned  gentlemen,  ofcnDRiderini  these  mnimaM  anpar»- 
dl'lxcnl.  Biafaop  SpeKl.  Ills  true,  In  hli  erudite  work  ok 
"  The  Creation  of  God,"  etc..  named  among  the  animals 
nr  Pandlae  "  tha  unclean  awine."  But  aa  many  leaned 
Inquirer!  Into  aodquitjr  have  aaaerted  it  to  be  veiy  diO- 
culi  to  decide  oa  anch  aubjecta,  »a  (tve  ooraelree  pemlo- 
sloa  to  conolder  these  wnrdi  of  Bishop  Bpegel  on  thia  im* 
ponaat  soltlect  aa  a  pootteal  Ueaaaa. 
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We  most,  bewever,  eoafeta  that  his  estate  of 
Paradise,  tdieD  in  connexion  with  that  unclean 
•Iteast  which  fimiishea  baoon,  did  not  appear  to 
bim  altogether  nnparadisiacal ;  the  two  were 
not  88  much  opposed  to  one  another  in  his 
nind,  as  in  that  of  his  wife — nay,  bacon  and 
paradise  seemed  ever  to  be  connected  ideas 
with  bim. 

And  DOW  let  me  tell  tbee,  my  dear  reader, 
that  a  gayer  nuptial  festival  than  that  which 
was  to  be  celebrated  in  Paradise  could  scarcely 
tie  thought  of.  It  is  a  pure  impossibility  to 
imagine  a  more  magnificent  feast,  a  better  or 
kappier  husbaiid,  a  more  good-humoured  or 
«xceUent  wife,  a  better-beloved  or  more  amia- 
(ds  lady-friend — we  mean  Clara. 

But  we  must  not  forget  to .  state  that  Filios 
through  the  whole  of  this  important  epoch  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  highly  becoming  manner, 
«ad  dashed  off  several  sketches  of  family  scenes, 
in  which  his  foster-father  and  his  new  foster 
mother  were  always  the  principal  characters. 

AAer  people  bad  din»d,  laughed,  and  made 
their  eyes  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  Pa- 
Tadiss — among  which  the  Baroness  did  not  omit 
to  reckon  also  the  farm-yard — after  they  had 
played  and  danced  together ;  finally  also,  after 
they  had  yawned  a  little  together,  the  guests 
began  by  degrees  to  journey  away.  The  Coun 
tess  took  Nina  with  her  to  the  North,  obtaining 
the  promise  that  the  Baron,  together  with  his 
family,  would  follow  them  in  the  winter  to 
Nordland,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  Christmas  fes- 
tivities at  herliouae. 

How  the  Baron  and  his  wife  now  cultivated 
their.  Paradise ;  ho^  tbey  there,  with  the  help 
of  God,  like  every  young  couple,  renewed  in 
their  own  way  the  golden  legend  of  happiness 
«nd  love  of  the  first  paradise ;  how  the  Baron- 
ess, the  very  reverse  of  the  former  Eve,  unre- 
mittingly warned  her  husband  and  her  beloved 
Filins  against  tbe  eating  of  apples ;  and  how 
«he,  in  the  most  cheerful  humour,  went  exam- 
ining about  in  her  new  world ;  bow  beasts  and 
men  stood  and  gaped  at  her ;  and  how  she  dif- 
fused order  and  cheerfulness  around  her — all 
-this,  were  it  written  down,  would  make  a  very 
interasting  and  instructive  history.  Above  all 
things,  I  would  willingly  relate  bow  active  Cla- 
ra was ;  how  she  was  beloved  by  her  friends ; 
how  she  enlivened  herself  in  tbe  beautiful  mea- 
-dows  and  shadowy  woods  of  Paradise — of  all 
this  I  would  willingly  give  intelligence,  but — 
the  happy  are  sufficient  for  themselves.  I  long 
to  visit  pale  Nina,  and  to  inquire  whether  life 
does  not  somewhere  possess  an  elixir  through 
which  her  own  life  may  be  strengthened  and 
beautified — a  life  that,  we  acknowledge  it,  has 
hitherto  resembled  very  little  that  of  a  heroine, 
and  most  have  excited  more  compassion  than 
interest.  I  leap  over  therefore,  with  the  kind 
^enniasioD  of  all  good  housewives— the  Baron- 
ess H  incladed— the  busy  times  of  preserving, 
ashing,  and  sMh  like. 

The  November  wind  howls  already  before 
the  windows ;  the  heaven  is  gray,  the  earth  is 
gray,  tbe  air  is  gray,  the  bird  is  silent,  the  leaf 
witbeiB.  Now  the  nose  of  the  inhabitant  of  the 
north  dyes  itself  blue  and  red  ;  now  the  Eng- 
'  Uabman  hangs  himself;  now  people  remain 
atiofcing  in  b^  roads ;  now  the  soul  of  the  poet 
the  last  little  flower  of  the  valley  ate  be- 


numbed ;  DOW  people  require  warm  rooms  and 
friendly  souls — fire,  everywhere  fire !  Novem- 
ber, tbou  art  an  ugly,  melancholy  old  fellow, 
full  of  storm  and  frost !  But  thou  goest,  and 
December  comes,  who  is  yet  darker  and  sterner 
than  thou !  Now  the  the  misty  hosts  of  heav- 
en assemble  themselves,  and  in  order  to  con- 
ceal the  unsightllness  of  the  earth,  and  to  defend 
the  hopes  of  summer,  he  brings  the  light  flaky 
snow,  &nd  spreads  its  covering  over  land  and 
sea.  Now  I  harness  Baron  H.'s  sledge,  and 
amid  the  joyous  ringing  of  the  horses'  bells,  I 
travel  post  with  bim  and  his  family  towaid* 
Nordland. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

SHADOW  AND  U«tn. 

"ItUCkiiMBi*!  ItliCbrlstnwi!'* 

Thb  Cbusbbs. 

How  cold,  how  gloomy  it  is !  Tbe  window« 
panes  are  covered  with  ice  ;  the  morning  twi- 
light extends  its  band  to  tbe  evening  twUigbt, 
and  tbe  dark  night  entombs  the  day.  In  Nord- 
land, however,  tbe  midday  has  a  few  bright 
momenta ;  tbe  sun  sheds  still  a  few  feebl» 
beams,  then  he  quickly  disappears  and  it  be- 
comes dark.  Farther  up  in  the  country  feofio 
know  nothing  more  of  day — tbe  night  endures 
for  months. 

They  say  in  the  North,  that "  Nature  sleeps," 
but  this  sleep  resembles  death  ;  like  death,  it  is 
cold  and  ghastly,  and  would  obscure  the  heart 
of  man,  did  not  another  light  descena  at  the 
same  time — if  it  did  not  open  to  the  heart  a 
warmer  bosom  and  animate  it  with  its  life.  In 
Sweden  they  know  this  very  well,  and  while 
everythings  sleeps  and  dies  in  nature,  all  is  sst 
in  motion  in  all  hearts  and  homes  for  the  oele- 
bratlon  of  a  festival.  Ye  know  it  well,  ye  in- 
dustrious daughters  of  home,  ye  who  strain 
your  hands  and  eyes  by  lamplight  quite  late  into 
the  night  to  prepare  presents.  You  know  it 
well,  you  sons  of  the  house,  you  who  bite  your 
nails  in  order  to  puzzle  out  "  what  in  all  the 
world"  you  shall  choose  for  Christmas  presents. 
Thou  knowest  it  well,  thou  fair  child,  who  hast 
no  other  anxiety  than  lest  tbe  Christman  should 
lose  his  way  and  pass  by  thy  door.  You  know 
it  well,  you  fathers  and  mothers,  with  empty 
purses  and  full  hearts ;  ye  aunts  and  cousins  of 
the  great  and  immortal  race  of  needlewomen 
and  workers  in  wool — ye  welcome  and  unwel- 
come uncles  and  mole  cousins,  ye  know  it  well, 
this  time  of  mysterious  countenances  and 
treacherous  laughter !  In  tbe  bouses  of  the 
rich,  fat  roasts  are  prepared  and  dried  fiah^ 
sausages  pour  forth  their  fat,  and  tarts  puff 
themselves  up ;  nor  is  there  any  but  so  poor  as 
not  to  have  at  this  time  a  sucking-pig  squeaking 
in  it,  which  must  endeavour,  for  the  greater 
part,  to  grow  fat  with  its  own  good-humour. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  tbe  elements  at  this 
season.  The  cold  reigns  despotically ;  it  holds 
all  life  fettered  in  nature ;  restrains  the  heaving 
of  the  sea's  bosom;  destroys  every  sproutirg 
grass  blade ;  forbids  the  birds  to  sing  and  the 
gnats  to  sport ;  and  only  its  minister,  the  pow- 
erful north  wind,  rolls  freely  forth  into  gray 
space,  a^  takes  heed  that  everything  keeps  it- 
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Bdf  immoTable  and  silpnt.  The  sparrows  only 
— those  optimists  of  the  air — remain  merry,  and 
appear  by  their  twittering  to  announce  better 
tiroes. 

At  length  comes  the  darkest  moments  of  the 
year,  the  midnight  hour  of  nature  ;  and  sudden- 
ly hgbt  streams  forth  from  all  habitations,  and 
emulates  the  stars  of  heaven.  The  church  opens 
its  bosom  full'  of  brightness  and  thanksgiving, 
and  the  children  shout,  full  of  gladnesa,  "  It  la 
Christmas  f  it  is  Christmas !"  Earth  sends  her 
hallelujah  m  high ! 

And  wherefore  this  light,  this  joy,  this  thanks- 
giving 1  "A  Child  is  burn!"  A  child?  In  the 
hour  of  night,  in  a  lowly  manger.  He  has  been 
borD ;  and  angels  have  also  sung,  "  Peace  on 
earth !"  This  is  the  festival  which  shall  be  cele- 
brated— and  well  may  ye,  you  dear  children, 
sound  forth  your  cries  of  joy !  Welcome,  even 
though  unconsciously,  the  boor  in  which  this 
Friend,  this  Brother,  was  bom  to  you;  who 
shall  guide  you  through  life,  who  shall  lighten 
the  hour  of  death  to  you,  and  who  one  day  shall 
verify  the  dreams  of  your  childhood ;  who  shall 
stand  beside  you  in  necessity  and  care,  and  shall 
help  to  answer  the  great  questions  of  life.  Re- 
joice, ye  happy  children,  whom  He  blesses !  Re- 
joice, and  follow  after  Him !  He  is  come  to 
lead  you  and  all  of  us  to  God ! 

There  are  inexhaustible,  love-inspiring,  won- 
derful, entrancing  thoughts,  in  which  man  is 
never  weary  of  plunging.  The  sick  soul  bathes 
in  them  as  in  a  Bethesda,  and  is  made  whole ; 
and  in  them  the  healthy  find  an  elevating  life's 
refreshment.  Of  this  kind  are  the  thoughts  on 
that  Child — His  poverty.  His  lowliness,  Hia 
glory! 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  wise  ordination,  that  the 
life  of  the  church  unfolds  itself  most  richly  at 
that  moment  in  which  nature  lies  dead.  For 
'this  receive  thanks.  Thou  all-good  Father ! 

So  thought  the  quiet  Clara,  as  with  her  friends 
she  slowly  wound  along  the  hill  covered  with 
dark  pine  wood,  and  ascended  to  the  top,  from 
which  gleamed  the  illuminated  windows  of  the 
present  residence  of  Countess  Natalie,  which 
we  call  Umenas.  Clara  looked  out  into  the  gray 
mist  which  embraced  every  object.  In  the  midst 
of  this  darkness  the  lights  seen  from  the  height 
appeared  doubly  agreeable,  and  Clara's  eyes 
riveted  themselves  involuntarily  upon  them, 
while  pleasant  sensations  filled  her  heart.  She 
rejoiced  in  the  thoaght  of  seeing  Nina  again,  fbr 
whom  she  always  felt  the  most  cordial  sympathy, 
and  she  questioned  within  herself — 

"  Is  there  also  at  last  a  light  for  thee,  which 
warms  and  illumines  thy  lifet    Thou  pale,  beau- 
tiful, good,  and  richly-gifted  maiden,  wherefore 
should  thou  be  less  happy  than  the  insignificant 
Clara  1" 
"  Coffee !"  exclaimed  Baron  H.,  sleeping. 
"  Presently,"  answered  the  Baroness,  who 
did  not  sleep. 
"  What  1"  inquired  the  Baron,  waking  up. 
"  We  shall  soon  be  there  "    - 
"Impossible!" 
"  C-nainW !" 
"  Impossible !" 

'*  But.  my  best  friend,  I  assure  yon." 
"  But,  my  best  friend,  I  do  not  believe  you." 
'<  We  see  lights  already." 
"1  don't." 


"  Yes,  so  I  believe ;  when  one  aleepa— " 
"  One  does  not  sleep !    Only  one  cannot  se» 
it ;  only  some  folks  have  sharper  eyes  than 
others." 

"  It  is  inconceivable,"  said  the  Baroneas,  a 
little  warmly,  "  that  you,  a  person  half  asleep, 
should  cuRtend  against  that  which  two  persons 
wide  awake  have  seen.  The  window  on  your 
side  is  closed ;  now  just  see  I"  and  so  saying 
she  extended  her  hand  to  open  the  coach-win- 
dow ;  the  Baron  seized  her  hand,  kissed  it 
heartily,  and  laying  it  over  his  eyes,  aasured  her 
that  then  he  saw  clear  snow- light. 

The  Baroness  contended  no  longer,  and  in 
tender  peace  or  war— since  it  is  extraordinary 
how  ofien  these  two  opposites  are  one — tfaa 
travellers  soon  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  build- 
ing, which  the  Baroness  called  house,  and  ths 
Countess  cattU. 

We  had  it  in  mind  to  givetoour  readers  a  de- 
tail of  the  existing  circumstances  there ;  but  we 
see  a  pen  in  the  hand  of  the  Baroness,  and  we 
think  it,  therefore,  much  to  our  interest  to  pre- 
sent the  following  extract  from  a  letter  which, 
a  few  days  after  her  arrival  at  Ua>eoas,  she  wrote 
to  her  confidential  friend — 

"  But  enough  of  the  journey  and  its  langntd 
adventures.  The  reception  was  noost  friendly. 
It  did  not  look  in  any  respect  Laplandish  at  Nata- 
lie's. A  beautiful  drawing-room  well  lighted, 
new  furniture,  carpets,  and  an  open  fire!  It 
wwild  he  difficult  for  Natalie  to  persuade  her- 
self, or  others,  that  she  leads  here  the  life  of  a 
self-denying  hermit.  And  th^  people  in  thia 
hermitage  1  Tou  know  that  always  and  every- 
where I  see  pemlt  first.  NaUlie— magnificent ! 
she  seems  as  if  she  woald  enact  the  part  of  the 
fairy  in  her  castle  upon  the  mountain.  She  has 
grown  younger;  dresses  herself  in  velvet  and 
silk ;  plays  the  harp,  and  wishes  to  enchant  the 
whole  world ;  and  I  am  convineed  that  she  suc- 
ceeds. It  has  given  me  actual  pleasure  to  see 
Nina  again  ;  she  has  strikingly  improved  in 
beauty,  and  begins  to  look  like  a  creature  of 
flesh  and  blood.  'The  air  here  oooasions  that,? 
says  Natalie.  Tbna  there  must  actually  be  » 
magic  in  the  air  of  Nordhind  which  has  the 
power  of  renewing  youth  and  increasing  beauty. 
I,  therefore,  am  very  glad  to  have  come  here. 
I  might  not,  in  fact,  he  disinclined  to  become  a 
little  younger  and  a  little  handsomer  for  the  sake 
of  my  good  man. 

"  When  I  last  saw  Nini,  probably  four  montba 
since,  she  resembled  a  dove  lamed  in  the  wing, 
she  looked  so  deadly  pale  and  feeble ;  now  she 
has  recovered  life  and  complexion — God  knows 
if  that  he  occasioned  by  the  air.  You  know 
that  it  is  not  my  custom  to  look  upon  people  as 
ideal,  to  take  them  for  angels  and  gods ;  but  I 
see  them  commonly  only  as  that  which  they 
really  are.  You  will  therefore  be,  perhaps,  a 
little  astonished  at  the  description  which  I  have 
in  my  mind  to  give  you ;  but  you  must  not,  on 
that  account,  charge  me  with  enthusiasm,  for  I 
cannot  endure  thia ;  and  besides  that,  it  would 
be  quite  unjust.    But  now  to  business. 

"  The  evening  we  arrived  at  Umenas  we 
found  several  gentlemen  in  the  drawing-room, 
by  Cbance  3>v  eves  fell  on  one  of  them,  and  ! 
found  it  almost  impossible  lo  witb'i'aw  them 
from  him.  Not  that  he  was  so  remarkably  hana- 
aome,  or  played  any  brilliant  part ;  no,  bat  be 
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wu  M  altogether  origioaL  I  never  remember 
to  have  ever  seen  io  a  man  anything  so  simple 
and  amiable.  Yoa  might  have  painted  his  fore- 
bead  and  his  e>e«.  His  complexion  extremely 
dark,  but  clear  and  fresh.  In  his  whole  being 
is  the  most  agraeable  union  of  repose  and  ani- 
mation, of  strength  and  gentleness.  There  was 
a  something  both  of  the  apostles  John  and  Paul 
in  him  at  the  same  time.  I  never  before  felt 
myself  so  soon  acquainted  with  any  one,  and 
never  rejoiced  so  much  in  having  made  an  ac- 
quaintance. Natalie  spoke  much  in  his  praise, 
and  added,  that  be  played  the  barp  like  King 
David.  I  see  that  you  b^in  to  be  somewhat 
impatient  over  my  description,  and  inquire, 
'  Who  then  is  this  Phoenix !  what  is  be !  what 
is  his  name  V  This  extraordinary  man  is  the 
miaister  of  the  community  here,  and  is  called 
Edward  Hervey.  Is  not  that  the  name  of  a.true 
hero  of  romance  1  How  much  bis  eyes,  bis 
words,  bis  playing  on  the  barp — to  say  nothing 
of  the  country  air — may  have  contributed  to  the 
raising  of  Nina  from  the  dead,  I  leave  undecid- 
ed. 

"Do  act,  however,  imagine  that  in  the  re- 
motest degree  I  would  surmise  anything  wrong. 
That  one  person  can  enliven  and  arouse  ano- 
ther, is  of  the  mercy  and  blessing  of  Ood.  There 
is  no  need  immediatoly  to  think  of  abduction 
and  secret  marriage.  All  that  does  not  belong 
to  our  limes;  besides  which,  Pastor  Hervey 
does  not  seem  in  any  way  Uce  a  hero  of  ro- 
mance. He  has  the  exterior  of  a  very  serious 
and  serene-tempered  man.  I  must,  however, 
inform  you,  that  if  his  eyes  frequently  rest  upon 
her  like  two  observant  watchers,  that  they  also 
very  often  rest  upon  my  quiet  Clara,  which  does 
not  displease  me  at  all.  Never  have  I  seen 
black  eyes  with  such  a  gentle  expression ;  some- 
times they  are  rather  melancholy,  although 
commonly  they  beam  with  a  wonderful  clear- 
ness ;  but  1  really  and  truly  believe  that  these 
ejBs  have  almost  turned  my  head.  I  must  di- 
vert my  thoughts.  I  will  cast  my  eyes  about, 
and  tell  you  what  I  discover  outside  the  bouse ; 
for  I  sit  at  the  window,  and  can  look  over  the 
country  both  far  and  near.  Horribly  ngly ! — 
ooal-black  woods — high  mountains-— all  wild 
and  waste !  Farther  off  lies  the  sea,  whose 
roaring  one  hears  in  stormy  weather.  On  the 
right  is  the  Ume  river,  which  pours  itself  into 
the  sea-~down  there,  there  is  a  beautiful  val- 
ley. I  have  not  seen  it ;  nor  have  I  any  de- 
sire evep  to  set  my  eyes  upon  it,  for  I  do  not 
think  of  going  out  the  whole  of  the  winter. 
This  house  lies  npon  a  hill,  and  is  stormed  by 
every  wind  that  blows.  It  is  really  extraordi- 
nary how  it  can  be  made  so  comfortable  in  the 
bouse.  But  then  we  make  incredible  fires,  and 
thus  it  happens  that  the  prospect  over  the  wood 
is  not  so  uninteresting.  Remarkable  cliffs  rise 
op  from  the  sea,  every  one  of  which  bears  an 
extraordinary  name ;  one  of  them  is  called  the 
'  Peasant,  or  Black  Man,'  and  looks  superna- 
Mrally  awful. 

'*  Now,  assuredly,  you  will  want  to  know 
something  about  a  oenain  lately-married  cou- 
plet Good!  Husband  and  wife  are  both  quite 
well,  and  en  the  whole  get  on  tolerably  well 
together.  The  wife  sometimes  is  a  little  bitter, 
and  has  the  greatest  desire  to  take  upon  her- 
sdf  the  entire  government  of  things ;  yet  she 


fears  daily  more  and  more,  that  her  husband,- 
witb  his  extraordinary  good  temper  and  great 
good  sense,  will  nullify  her  power,  and  maka 
bar  as  tame  as  any  other  wile.  In  the  meait 
time  the  married  pair  have  a  guardian  angel 
whom  they  bear  in  their  arms,  and  they  agree 
in  no  one  thing  more  perfectly  than  in  the  love 
which  they  bear  to  the  ho(y  Clara.  They  hope, 
with  ber  help,  not  to  miss  of  the  way  of  heaven. 
For  the  present,  however,  we  remain  on  earth, 
in  order  to  celebrate  the  Christmas  festivities. 
I  really  rejoice  in  the  thought  of  hearing  Edward 
Hervey  preach  on  this  occasion.  He  must  look 
like  an  apostle.  I  must  tell  you  that  my  good 
H.  is  as  much  taken  with  him  as  I  am. 

"  Perhaps  we  remain  herelonger  than  at  first 
was  onr  intention.  Natelie  wishes  very  much 
that  we  should  remain  over  the  winter  witb 
her ;  my  husband  is  obtaining  the  most  exact 
information  he  can  on  the  usages  of  hunting  ia 
these  parts ;  and  I,  like  a  good  wife,  would  wil- 
lingly Bontribute  all  in  my  power  to  the  plea- 
sures of  my  husband.  I  should,  however,  ba 
guilty  of  falsehood  if  I  were  to  assert  that  I 
make  any  sacrifice  thereto — yet  with  all  that 
our  little  Paradise  was  in  all  respeeta  a  mora 
perfect  abode. 

"  I  now  must  leave  you,  for  my  Iiushand 
caUs." 

So  far  from  the  letter  of  the  Baroness  H. 

The  joyful  song  of  the  Christmas-night  r»> 
soandol ;  and  now  then  is  joy  on  earth,  and 
dance,  and  sport,  and  light  in  the  habitations  of 
men.  They  dance  in  the  castle  by  wax-light, 
and  to  pealing  music ;  they  dance  io  cottages 
and  barns  by  the  blaze  of  the  pinewood  torch,  t» 
the  unpretending  music  of  the  fiddle ;  long  pro- 
cessions of  sledges,  filled  with  ladies  and  gett-< 
tiemen,  fly  through  the  cities  to  the  jingling  of 
the  horses'  bells ;  and  ragged  boys  speed  liitl»  . 
girls  in  hand-sledge*  down  the  bill,  and  not  un> 
frequently  overturning  their  barefooted  fair  ones. 

All  goes  on  gayer  at  Umenas  this  ye;ir  than 
ever  before  in  the  memory  of  man.  The  Coun- 
tess's rooms  were  all  iUumiuated,  and  musio 
sounded  to  the  dance,  so  that  it  was  a  very  de- 
light. She  wquld  with  her  gifts  have  overflow- 
ed the  hute  of  the  poor  with  luxury  had  not  Her- 
vey earnestly  and  decidedly  opposed  it. 

"They  have  not  the  means,"  said  be  "t» 
obtain  better  ligbte  and  better  music.  It  is  not 
well  to  awaken  in  them  desires  after  things  tb» 
want  of  which  they  do  not  at  present  feel,  and 
without  which  they  are  perfectly  happy.  Theso 
lights  may  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  night- 
watehing  by  the  sick — where  they  will  chaae 
away  many  a  gloomy  shadow." 

In  the  mean  time  the  winter  passed  awa^F 
amid  social  pleasures  and  domestic  amenities. 
The  Countess  and  the  Baroness  confessed  never 
to  have  spent  a  more  joyous  winter.  To  Nina 
it  appeared  that  only  at  Umenas  had  she  first 
began  to  breathe. 

For  the  life  which  reigned  in  the  castle,  for 
the  agreefi>le  manner  in  which  the  time  was 
spent  there,  and  the  pleasant  tone  of  feeling 
which  was  imparted  to  every  member  of  th» 
family — all  had,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  thank. 
Edward  Hervey.  We  will  observe  him  a  litU^- 
nearer. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

■aWABD  HBBTBT. 

A  elev  *nd  rlfMnu  ondetMudiBf  ; jt  tintf  tad  (nod 
kdin;  lw»lili  aa* hipplMn    tlatlnh*  waBkcfM.— 

Wilt  thoa  sea  the  preacher  amid  the  peaiant 
people  of  his  comnKuiil;  1  There  U  nothing 
snore  beantiful!  He  went  very  much  among 
tbem  ;  he  loved  to  see  them  cheerful ;  he  min- 
giei  sometimee  in  their  dances,  and  coodaoted 
their  game*.  Tfo  feetivity  was  coraplete  for  the 
coontiy-people  if  Hervey  did  not  participate  of 
it.  Hie  presence  occasioned  not  the  slightest 
<:oostraiat,  altbongb  it  preTented  every  iotem- 
perance.  On  the  least  tendency  to  rudeness  or 
'vMence,  the  faulty  one  felt  Herrey's  hand  upon 
his  shoidder;  and  before  his  glance,  and  his 
'warning  bat  Mendly  words,  "  Softly,  my  child  I" 
-erery  unruly  thought  bowed  itself  immiBdiately. 

Herrey  was  the  favoarite  of  the  parish.  One 
person  esteemed  his  upright  intentions  and  his 
activity  for  the  good  of  the  community;  an- 
stber,  bis  glorious  preaching;  a  third,  bis  r«T- 
erenoe  before  the  altar  and  bis  care  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young ;  a  fourth,  bis  knowledge 
and  the  willingness  with  which  he  imparted  it ; 
a  fifth,  his  agreeable  demeanour,  his  gentleness, 
and  his  animation.  People  said  of  him  every- 
where as  was  earlier  said  of  Ansgarius,  "  That 
one  never  had  sees  such  a  good  man." 

The  natural  oonseqneace  of  this  was,  that  one 
bad  never  seen  anybody  who  was  so  beloved 
and  so  revered  as  he.  All,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  received  from  him  counsel  and  con- 
aelation ;  and  he  bad  counsel  and  love  for  alL 
He  never  turned  away  from  any  one ;  be  never 
cast  down  the  weak,  never  repelled  the  heart 
that  was  willing  to  advance.  His  rich  soul 
could  comprehend  all,  ceuld  direct  alL  He 
drew  mankind  involuntarily  toward  him,  for  his 
glance  was  clear,  his  way  of  life  blameless,  his 
will  firm,  and  his  heart  that  of  an  angel. 

In  the  six  years  during  which  Hervey  bad 
lived  and  worked  in  this  country,  both  man  and 
the  earth  had  been  very  much. changed.  An 
active  spirit  of  culture  occasioned  grass  and  com 
to  spring  from  the  bosom  of  the  one,  and  sound 
thoughu  and  feelings  to  shoot  up  from  the  heart 
of  the  other.  Thankless  fiMds  and  depressing  dis- 
couragements, morasses  and  rudeness,  vanished 
«ver  more  and  more.  Taste  for  literature  and 
feeling  for  art,  lucerne  and  clover,  struck,  by 
little  and  little,  deeper  and  deeper  root.  What 
Ftonelon  taught,  what  Oberlin  did,  that  taught 
and  did  Edward  Hervey.  The  first  in  virtue, 
knowledge,  and  industry,  he  was  in  the  most 
beautiful  signification  of  the  word  the  shepherd 
~4rf'  bis  flock. 

What  made  him  especially  dear  to  all  was  the 
"worth,  the  importance,  which  man  as  man  pos- 
seesed  for  him.  Pre-eminently  the  purely  hu- 
man in  the  life  of  every  human  being  riveted 
his  attention.  With  what  love  did  he  not  re- 
gard the  operations  of  religion  in  the  still-life 
which,  unobserved  by  the  great  world,  his  quiet 
-days  developed ;  and  thus  he  felt  the  same  in- 
terest in  obscure  and  insignificant  life  as  in  the 
anost  splendid ;  he  loved  to  compare  these  in  his 
conversations,  and  to  place  each  in  its  proper 
^ght.  How  many  striking  traits,  how  many 
'Christian  sentiments,  thus  became  conspicuous ! 


How  great,  thetefete,  at  tioM*  appMied  Mb 
even  in  its  own  little,  nnobeerved  sphere*  1 
Hervey  belonged  t«  the  rooMtntio  aAoal— to 
that  school  which  arose  in  that  mement  when 
Christ  was  bom  in  a  stable.  History  and  ro- 
mance has  followed  out  this  subject  in  endless 
variations.  If  from  this  cause  a  few  straage 
marvels  come  to  light,  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  hunan  failing.  Hervey,  however,  was  free 
from  all  this ;  his  soul  was  bright,  and  be  loved 
to  be  just. 

What  Was  indescribably  attractive  in  hia  was 
the  unspeakable  gentleness  and  benevolence  ot 
his  glance,  his  beautiful  smile— a  decisioo,  a 
clearness  and  freshnees  in  bis  whole  being--all 
these  contributed  to  increase  yet  more  his  influ- 
ence. His  superiority  might  have  been  over- 
bearing had  not  his  goodness  gained  all  hearts. 
And  yet  for  all  that  he  was  feared — feared  as  a 
minister  ought  to  be.  People  oonsideTed  an 
angry  glance,  a  sevaie  word  firom  him,  as  a 
misfortune. 

Hast  thoo  ever  met  with  any  one  in  -whoe* 
presence  the  soul  has  strengthened  itself  by  aa 
unspeakable  satisfaction,  and  from  whom  a 
blessed  feeling  of  security  has  poured  itself 
through  thy  whole  being  1  Hast  thou  met  with 
any  one  who  made  thee  at  peaoe  with  thyself, 
with  God,  with  life,  and  with  thy  feUow-ment 
any  one  toward  whom  thou  tnrnedst  invohta- 
tarily  as  the  sun  to  the  light,  or  as  man  to  a 
quiet,  angelio  nature  1  if  so,  then  hast  tbou  experi- 
enced what  mOet  men  felt  in  the  presence  of 
Hervey.  It  was  as  if  a  miM  sunshine  diffused 
itself  from  his  heart. 

Who  can  tell  the  influence  of  Hervey'a  life 
and  being  upon  Nina.  A  great  change  began 
to  take  place  in  her.  She  was  no  longer  the 
feeble,  almost  lifeless  beauty ;  no  longer  that 
dreamless  shape.  A  vein  of  life  and  joy  seeaaed 
aroused  in  her  being.  Like  a  child  awakened 
from  sleep,  she  looked  clear  and  smiling  into 
life.    She  beamed  like  the  rosy  light  of  morning. 

But  upon  Hervey  also  Nina  operated  with  ir- 
resistible magic.  A  secret  powei  of  attraction 
drew  the  one  to  the  other,  and  made  tbem  con- 
scious of  a  high  happiness  if  they  only  mm  each 
other.  There  was  no  need  of  words.  And  yet 
how  delieions  was  the  intercourse  between 
them.  How  dearly  she  understood  him — bow 
rightly  he  drew  her  out.  He  was  the  sun  over 
her  earth ;  she  the  mild  dew  upon  his.  Tb^ 
acted  upon  each  other  indeecribably- well,  yet 
she  received  most  richly.  It  was  more  than 
life — or,  rather,  it  was  life  itself 

Thus  happily  lived  she— thus  tranquilly ;  for 
no  one  thought  of  disturbing  her,  not  even  the 
monitor  within  herself.  Even  the  sharp-sighted 
Baroness  H.  became  by  degrees  assured ;  for 
Hervey  and  Nina  were  in  the  highest  degree 
frank  and  undisguised  toward  each  other,  and 
the  atill  Clara  was  almost  always  with  them, 
and  received  aiao  Hervey'a  attentions.  That  he 
admired  Nina,  and  was  williogly  in  company 
with  her,  vfas  nothing  but  what  was  natural 
and  necessary.  Besides  this,  the  baroness  con- 
sidered it  rational  that  Pastor  Hervey  would 
much  prefer  forming  a  marriage  with  Clara  than 
with  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  countess,  and 
therefore  she  did  him  not  the  injustice  to  be- 
lieve the  contrary.  The  haronesa  had  very 
early  acknowledged  Hervfy**  worth  {  and  tte 
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I  sb«  teamed  to  Tilua  him,  th«UT«lnr  was 
tte  wish  in  bet  that  Clara  and  Henty  might 
«xeikan0i  hearts ;  she  hetaelT  would  will^ly 
bar*  contiilHted  something  to  the  matual  bap- 
pioesa. 

The  Countess  was-at  first  astoeoshed  by  Hov 
Tey'a  uncommon  character  and  acoomplisb- 
meois,  and  then  completely  fascinated  hy  titem. 
She  endeavored,  on  her  part,  to  attract  him,  and 
«xcliuiTely  to  fetter  his  regards.  But  she  very 
•oon  remarked  that  he  preferred  Nina'a  oooi' 
pany— nay,  even  that  of  the  original  Baronesa 
and  the  quiet  Clara,  to  hen — and  then,  some> 
what  wounded  by  the  discovery,  she  withdrew 
from  him  her  observation,  and  turned  it  upon 
a  handsome  Colonel  who  gave  somewhat  more 
to  his  haadaame  neighbor  than  barren  admira- 
tion. 

Hervey  often  apeai  his  winter  evenings  at 
Uroenas.  His  presence  gave  an  increased  live> 
lineas  to  all.  Moments  of  mcUnehaly  wbieh  at 
limes  passed  over  his  brow,  like  clouds  over 
th«  clear  heavens,  did  jiot  distorb  his  initoence. 
They  quickly  vanished — a  glance  on  Nina,  the 
too«  of  her  voice,  dtesipat«l  them,  and  he  ap- 
peared donUy  amiable  from  the  ahadow  of  mel- 
ancholy which  these  fleeting  momenta  left  be- 
hind. Often  also  was  he  as  happy  and  as  play- 
ful as  a  child,  and  then  no  one  ooald  resist  his 
merriment. 

When  Nina  saw  the  preacher  among  the 
strangers  who  often  were  assembled  in  the 
CountoBs's  drawing-room,  she  eoold  enjoy  but 
a  small  share  of  hia  society.  Then  he  was 
surrounded  by  all ;  all  hands  were  atieiched  to- 
wards him,  in  order  to  press  his ;  all  glances 
seemed  to  enliven  themselves  -in  him ;  every 
one  had  something  to  say  to  him— something 
on  which  to  have  his  couinel. 

Than  for  the  most  port  sat  theyomg  Captain 
Philip  S.  beside  her,  whose  title  of  Count,  and 
whose  great  property  gave  rise  to  many  and 
many  a  prophesying— of  what  ray  readera  may 
weU  coaceive.  (Nina's  half-beto>thal  wHh 
CoBnt  Ludwig  had  been  kept  a  family  secret, 
-of  which  nobody  in  that  place  had  the  least  sus- 
picioa)— nor  did  Nina'a  behavior  appear  at  aU 
to  contradict  these  inrophesyinga.  She  listened 
to  the  young  Captain  so  willingly,  so  kindly,  so 
attentively ;  hia  fine  figure  and  his  handsome 
countenance  made  all  that  easily  natural,  espe- 
cially for  those  who  could  not  hear  upon  what 
the  conversation  turned.  And  upon  what  in- 
indeed  did  it  toml  What  indeed  would  the 
reader  believe  was  it  that  the  young  man  spoke 
of  to  the  young  giril  Why  of  his  friend,  of 
Edward  Hervey,  of  his  character,  of  his  mode 
of  conduct,  of  his  ezeeUence.  He  spoke  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  heart,  without  samnsing  why 
it  waa  that  he  was  listened  to  so  willingly. 
Toung  S.  belonged  to  the  oMwt  amiable  class  of 
characters,  which  forgets  its  own  peculiar  /  in 
whatever  is  excellent,  and  are  happy  in  so  do- 
ing. 

And  now,  after  all  this  praiae-ezhaiation  of 
one  man,  let  ua  add  yet  a  little  weid  on  mankind 
in  general. 

It  has  already  been  often  aaid,  bat  it  is  so 
agreeable  to  repeat  what  one  knows  is  really 
ao— that  it  is  the  pecaUar  impnlae  of  man  to 
glance  upward,  to  admire,  and  what  is  admired 
to  Wve  i  and  if  there  be  momeata  in  which  a 


general  feelhig  of  brotherhood  perrades  man- 
kind, they  are  those  in  which  a  great  aotia«  at 
a  mighty  genius  is  revealed  to  the  worM.  Then 
the.  whole  world,  arises  as  one  man  and  pay* 
homage:  This-  homage  is  a  brotherhood  u 
which  all  with  all  drink  out  of  the  same  living 
well,  and  through  wbieh  they  all  aofcnowledgs 
themselves  children  of  one  Father. 

My  enemy,  wherefore  strive  we  one  with  a»- 
other  so  bitterly  t  We  must  indeed  all  of  •• 
become  of  one  mind,  if  we  would  aae  God. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

TBI   WOOD   AKB    TBI  COLONIST. 


It  nibM  tadnan 
AadilM  witch  ill* 


o«*r  Moak  sad  MM, 
dueado'd  Um  mooriaad. 

Tb«  Coiuu  Box. 


Taa  froat-flowera  melted  from  tbe  window, 
panea.  The  sun  made  its  appearance  in  tbe 
parlor,  even  when  the  company  bad  aaaemUed 
themselves  to  breakfast ;  the  sugar  melted  in. 
the  gilded  cups ;  the  butter  on  tbe  warm-toast- 
ed  slices.  Delighted  guests,  who  found  every- 
thing well  tasted,  sat  round  the  table.  The  fira 
glimmered  on  the  hearth ;  it  had  lost  evidently 
in  size  and  hrigbtnesa,  and  aeaoied  to  loe^  back 
becauae  tbe  sua  made  bis  appearance  in  tha 
room.  The  Countess's  two  little  dogs  nibbled 
ruibos  on  the  mat,  and  the  parrot  aa  ho  sat  oa 
his  perch  shouted  "  good  morning !"  And  th» 
morning  was  good,  fresh  and  clear  aa  a  thought 
of  Gcijer's. 

Nina  stepped  to  the  window.  Roae-colored 
and  goUeo-yellow  clouds  floated  over  the  hea- 
vens ;  the  wood  put  forth  green  points  irom  its 
winter  covering ;  tbe  ice  ^ttered  in  a  miUioa 
diamonds;  and  little  sparrows  hopped  and 
played  about  upon  the  snow. 

"  A  beautiful  day  1"  exclaimed  Nina,  delight- 
ed; "Clara,  we  must  go  oat!  We  will  sur- 
prise the  moontain-king  and  the  magio-spirita 
in  their  morning  sleep.  We  will  go  deep  into 
the  woods  and  lose  oursdves !" 

Nina  now  had  theogbts  like  other  young  gMs, 
beautiful,  fresh,  foolish  thoughts.  She  b^ian  to 
he  young. 

Clare  vrillhggly  consented.  The  elder  ladiea 
only  besought  them  not  to^  too  far.  The  Bar- 
oness in  particular  waned  the  young  girls  of  tha 
craft  al  the  king  of  the  naoatain,  and  prophe- 
sied that  their  audacity  wocdd  be  punished,  and 
that  some  really  UDpleasant  adventure  might 
belal  them.  The  prophecy  only  inflamed  the 
courage  of  the  young  ladiea.  They  dressed 
themselves  speedily,  and  set  out  on  their  wan- 
deriag.  The  anow  crunched  under  their  feet. 
The  cold  was  severe,  and  yet  the  air  waa  se 
fresh  that  the  cold  only  lent  more  animatioa 
to  their  motiona.  Active,  light,  and  merry,  with 
rosy  chedcs  and  beaming  eyes,  they  hastened 
forward.  They  vrere  aooa  warm.  Exercise, 
the  fresh  are,  the  magnifloent  winter  landseapa 
which  hiy  before  them  in  dazzling  sunshine, 
made  them  enjoy  tbe  pleasure  of  existence. 
Nina's  beautiful  countenance  beamed  with  d^ 
Kght  and  youthful  life.  Clara  looked  upon  her 
with  the  admiration  and  joy  which  an  angel'a 
heart  ever  ezperieaces  when  it  sees  the  smite 
of  happiness  on  tbalipa  of  a  good  man. 
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"  Tell  me,  Nina,"  said  Clara,  "  art  we  not 
happier  here  than  they  who  to-day  pace  up  and 
down  the  prooitnados  of  Stockholln  to  see  and 
to  be  seen !  They  take  out  their  vanity  to  bo 
eeen,  and  that  prevents  thebr  seeing  God's  sun 
itaeir." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  little  paeacber,"  answer- 
ed Nina  merrily,  "  for  everywhere  where  there 
are  pretensions  there  is  no  want  of  unrest.  If 
we  cast  our  glances  too  much  on  ourselvea,  we 
cannot  send  them  out  into  the  world.  Bat  we 
ought  not  to  extend  these  observations  to  the 
greater  number  of  the  walking  citizens ;  many 
of  them  go  also  into  the  air  on  account  of 
health." 

"  Unqueati'onably,"  answered  Clara.  "  Ton, 
for  example,  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  which 
gratified  vanity  can  give  to  the  highest  extent. 
When  you  went  into  Queen-street,  or  when 
you  drove  about  in  your  father's  splendid  equi- 
page In  green  velvet  and  a  rose-coloured  bonnet 
with  beautiful  feathers,  was  there  a  single  eye 
which  did  not  follow  you  with  pleasure !  Still 
you  never  looked  then  so  happy  as  now." 

"  Nor  was  I  ever,"  replied  Nina.  "  The  at- 
tention which  people  showed  me,  and  the  idle 
applause  which  I  gained,  delighted  me  at  times, 
but  never  made  me  happy." 

"  How  could  they  make  any  one  happy  ex- 
cepting for  a  moment!"  said  Clara  ;  "and  to 
these  moments  there  succeeds  only  a  void.  O, 
I  wish  that  mankind  ooty  understood  how  to  be 
happy  !  Then  they  would  leave  cities,  and  Uvie 
in  the  coantty  in  nature.  In  order  however  to 
enjoy  nature  with  one's  whole  heart,  one  must 
be  divested  of  self-seeking ;  all  littleness,  all 
miserable  self-love,  and  all  narrow-heartedness, 
must  be  rooted  out,  and  with  clear  eyes  and  a 
pure  heart  we  must  look  upward  to  God's  crea- 
tion. Here  also  may  it  be  said,  '  he  who  will 
lose  his  own  life  for  the  will  of  God,  shall  gain 
instead  eternal  life.' " 

Nina  answered  not — she  thoug^ht  of  one  good 
nan.  She  looked  upward  to  heaven,  and  made 
Claia  observant  of  its  wonderful  brilliancy.  A 
tear  of  devotion  trembled  in  Clara's  eye.  "  How 
b«iutiful — how  glorious  I"  said  the  young  girls. 
They  did  not  remark  that  a  dark  stretch  of 
doud  rose  ever  higher  and  higher  on  the  hori- 
xon ;  they  turned  into  the  wood  by  a  side-path. 
The  hare  sprang  forth  from  her  form,  yet  re- 
mained standing  at  some  little  distance,  and 
seated  herself  tolerably  boldly  on  her  hind-legs, 
to  watch  the  peaceful  wanderers.  The  cock  of 
the  wood  flew  about  under  the  trees  and  threw 
the  snow  from  the  branches.  Strange  but 
agreeable  tones  resounded  through  the  air,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  very  snow  itself  upon  the 
rocks  seemed  to  become  animated  —  to  take 
"shape  and  wing,"  and  the  ptarmigan  flew 
whirring  away.  "The  young  girls  rejoiced  them- 
selves in  the  peculiar  life  of  the  solitude ;  it 
was  so  new  to  them— so  astonishing.  They 
went  from  one  footpath  to  another,  and  entered 
with  a  feeUng  of  awe  a  wild  and  lofty  pine- 
forest. 

Nina  and  Clara  seated  themselves  on  the 
Allen  trunk  in  order  to  rest  a  little.  The  tall 
tapering  trees  were  clothed  in  a  snow-gauze 
which  inclosed  them  in  glistening  folds,  and 
high  above  the  heads  of  our  fhends  the  wind 
whistled  in  the  dark  tree-tope. 


"  How  magnificent— how  solemn !"  said  Cb^- 
ra,  as  her  eyes  gratefully  glanced  around  her. 
"  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  understood  here  the  Ufa 
of  the  northern  antiquity.  The  earth  was  un- 
cultivated— nature  dark  and  mysterious.  Man 
grown  up  in  her  bosom  was  dark  and  powerful 
in  action  like  her ;  yet  was  he  great  and  glori- 
ous in  his  strength.  I  know  not  what  a  feeling 
of  supernatural  pleasure  seems  to  seize  upon 
me,  when  I  think  on  these  times  and  their 
strange  existence ;  on  their  giants,  dwarfs,  and 
magic  spirits — on  their  power  of  prophecy  and 
conjuration.  I  would  give  a  great  deal  if  I 
could  only  for  one  moment  conjure  forth  again 
this  legend-world,  and  make  acquaintance  with 
its  giants  and  mountain-spirits." 

"  Not  I — not  I !"  exclaimed  Nina  with  a  re- 
pelling motion  of  her  hand.  "  I  feel  only  fear 
of  these  awful  incomprehensible  beings ;  we  will 
not  entice  them  forth  with  our  wishes.  Let  us  be- 
thankful  that  we  live  in  a  time  in  which  human 
industry  has  let  light  in  upon  earth ;  where  Uw 
and  good  order  have  changed  it  into  a  place  of 
agreeable  habitation.  We  will  not  lament  the 
vanishing  of  that  Titanic  time — its  power  was 
more  rude  than  great  and  pure  :  let  us  rejoice 
that  the  hour  of  humanity  has  struck.  When  I 
hear  penple  depreciating  the  present  times  in 
comparison  with  the  past,  the  words  or  rather 
the  thought  of  the  poet  Shelley  comes  into  my 
mind — 

" '  The  spirit  of  religion  and  poetry  has  pour- 
ed itself  forth  over  the  heart  of  the  whole  world ; 
it  penetrates  even  through  the  granite  mass. 
Man  is  less  powerful,  but  he  is  softer  and  mild- 
er. Everynlay  busiiiess  becomes  beautified' 
through  love.' 

"  And  truly,"  continued  Nina,  as  she  took 
Clara's  hand  in  hers,  "  truly  the  pure,  afitetion- 
ate  man  and  the  world  which  he  creates  around 
him  is  the  true  and  beautiful  image  of  God.  Do 
not  yon  remember  that  on  the  last  evening  these 
were  Hervey's  words  1" 

"  I  remember  it,"  replied  Clara ;  ■'  And  I  am 
entirely  of  your  mind.  Believe  me,"  added  she, 
smiling,  "  1  don't  wish  in  the  least  to  have  lived 
in  the  times  of  the  Gygiomen  and  the  Starkod- 
damen  ;  I  would  only  amuse  myself  for  a  mo- 
ment with  a  few  of  our  heathen  ancestors,  in 
order  to  know  what  people  thought  of  life  in 
those  days.  If  they  only  had  a  right  percep- 
tion of  God,  and  rightly  understood  him,  I  think 
they  must  have  been  happier  than  moat  people 
now-a-days." 

"  Happier,  and  whyl"  asked  Nina  astonished. 

"  Because,"  replied  Clara,  "  they  were  more 
alone  with  nature  and  with  themselves.  The 
earth  had  more  woods  than  now :  there  was  no 
want  of  space  to  more  in,  and  a  fresh  breath 
blew  through  life.  The  world  of  society  was 
not  then  created,  with  its  petty  pleasures  and 
its  great  plagues,  which  are  more  burdensome 
and  numerous  than  Pharaoh's  locusts.  Man 
then  could  not  be  very  unhappy.  He  died  often, 
it  Is  true,  a  violent  death,  but  he  did  not  waste 
away  so  slowly  as  now.  He  was  freer— had 
more  space  for  action." 

"  More  space  for  action  1"  interrupted  Nina  ; 
"  but  no  air,  no  atmosphere  of  gentleness  ani 
love.    O  Clara,  without  love,  without  a  haman 
heart  whereon  to  rest,  wherein  to  live,  the  most< 
extended  space  is  nothing  but  a  void — the  free* 
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domoothing  bat  a  harden!  Nature  itself,  Clara, 
leaTeo  itself,  come  not  nearer  to  us — remain 
-silent  to  us — before — " 

Here  she  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  shrill 
-whistle,  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  some- 
-where  in  their  iminediate  neighbourhood.  The 
young  girls  sprang  up  terrified.  The  whistle 
was  repeated  many  times,  and  each  time  shrill- 
er and  louder. 

"We  have  awakened  a- wood-sj^t,"  said 
Niba  jestingly. 

'*  Or  perhaps  a  heathen  dwarf,"  suggested 
Clara,  "  who  now  whistles  to  scorn  our  remarks 
<m  the  times  in  which  he  was  mighty." 

**  Is  it  the  mountain  thrush,  or  the  misfortune 
liiTd  as  they  call  him  here  in  the  country  1"  said 
Nina.  "  I  hare  already  once  before  heard  his 
Bhrill  cry.  See  there  he  flies  otct  us  !  let  us  go 
-fcome,  dear  Clara ;  it  ia  quite  awfiil  here  in  the 
-wood.  Hark  how  strangely  h  thunders  and 
irowIsP' 

A  fearfiil  msbing  and  roaring,  in  fact,  filled 
the  old  mountain  forest ;  it  was  the  sign  of  an 
approaching  tempest.  Almost  in  the  same  mo- 
ment gray  clouds  ovenpread  the  whole  heaven, 
-and  it  began  to  snow.  The  young  girls  set  out 
"With  hasty  steps  on  their  homewai^  way ;  but 
the  spirits  of  the  wood  and  the  mountain  had 
got  loose,  and  began  to  play  their  unceasing 
pranks.  The  wanderers  had  lost  their  way  in 
the  wood ;  they  perceived  that  it  was  so,  and 
first  tried  one  path  and  then  another,  but  these 
all  by  degrees  lost  themselves  again  and  only 
conducted  the  girls  deeper  into  the  wood,  while 
the  snow  wrapped  them  in  thick  clouds  and 
eoncealed  every  path.  The  violence  of  the 
storm  increased  each  moment :  many  trees  fell 
before  its  fury — in  short  it  was  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane. 

At  first  the  girls  began  to  laugh  over  the  ad- 
venture— ^then  they  were  silent — then  anxious, 
and  at  last  they  deplored  their  want  of  foresight. 
Tbey  wandered  about  for  a  long  time  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  cottage,  or  of  bringing  some 
one  to  their  help  by  their  cries.  Without  com- 
plaint, but  with  ever  decreasing  power,  the  del- 
icate Nina  followed  her  stronger  companion ; 
thus  wandered  they  for  honra.  Fortunately  for 
them  the  rigor  of  the  cold  abated  during  the 
snow-fall,  otherwise  we  should  certainly  have 
accompanied  our  young  friends  for  the  last 
time. 

It  began  to  get  dark  as  they  came  to  a  lefty 
bare  hill,  which  it  was  their  intention  to  ascend 
in  order  that  they  might,  if  possible,  make  ob- 
servations from  its  summit.  Scarcely,  howev- 
er, had  tbey  gone  a  few  paces  for  this  purpose, 
when  Nina  sunk  down  almost  fainting.  Spite 
of  her  own  and  Clara's  eflbrts,  she  was  neither 
in  a  condition  to  raise  herself,  nor  to  make  any 
motion.  The  storm  in  the  meantime  had  reach- 
ed its  height  It  was  a  wild  music  of  dissonant 
tones — a  wild  dance  of  trees  and  clouds — a 
wild  running  about  and  flying  of  terrified  crea- 
tures of  all  kinds.  All  nature  seemed  in  up- 
roar. 

Nina  was  strong  neither  in  body  nor  mind. 
An  indescribable  terror  seized  her.  She  laid 
ber  head  on  Clara's  breast,  and  whispered  with 
tears :  "  Shall  we  perish  here !" 

-'  No,"  replied  Clara,  prudently ;  "  Ood  wiH 
send  08  help !"    So  saying  she  clasped  Nina  in  |  appeared  not  to  hear  her.    She  had  not  a  mo- 


her  anns,  and  endeavoured  to  Warm  her  on  ha 
breast. 

"  But  indeed,"  said  Nina,  with  a  faint  voice, 
"  there  have  been  people  frozen  to  death  in  the 
woods,  or  become  the  prey  of  wild  beasts. 
Why  should  Providence  do  more  for  us  than 
for  other  people." 

"Good,  then,"  said  Clara,  with  heavenly  sub- 
mission, "  if  we  must  actually  die  here,  wa 
shall  also  rest  here  io  the  besom  of  the  good 
Father !" 

Nina  wept.  "  I  am  yet  so  young,"  whisper- 
ed she :  "  I  have  had  so  little  pleasure — Edla  < 
Herv — "  the  name  died  upon  her  hps. 

"  You  shall  live !  you  shall  be  happy  !"  said 
Clan,  warmly  and  consolingly,  yet,  at  the  aama 
time,  full  of  anxiety.    "  I  will  call." 

"  Who  can  hear  your  voice  1  the  stoim,  tba 
storm!" 

At  this  moment  an  extraoidinary  aong  reach- 
ed the  eara  of  the  two  friends.  A  voice  rongh 
and  strong,  without  melody,  but  full  of  wild 
power,  sang  the  following  words,  which  appear- 
ed to  control  the  tempest,  for  its  raging  abated 
during  the  song,  aad  changed  itself,  as  it  were, 
into  a  threatening  murmur.  Thus  sang  ths 
voice  of  the  mountain  : 

••  'HU  the  iloam  of  Ike  alKbt-bomr, 

"Mid  dM  ndwrinf  MDnn-baiHli^ 
On  Uw  belghtt  of  the  nunv-UUs, 

A  wmnderer  itaads ; 
San  vut  mn  uprooiML 

Seas  roeki  ipUnteied  nil. 
Tat  lUnda  b»  unMncliiiil, 

Unreuinf  thmigh  all  I 

"b  the  wooda  ihere'i  a  roaitai 

II  howli  tbrauch  the  air ; 
There  cornea  ftom  Uie  mouiiHlas 

A  enr  of  dea|«lr ! 
Tel  calm  ia  the  wanderer, 

Hagoethaitgbt; 
Neither  joy,  neithef  aociow. 

His  aoui  cao  excite. 
"  Loud  crying,  eacape  tbey. 

The  terrUled  deer : 
Belbre  tlie  Anrce  taurrleaiie, 

All  croudi  in  fear! 
The  wanderer  etaoda  traaqoll— 

In  spirit  he  sees, 
A  power  mure  mighty-— 

Lands  other  than  theael 
"Thou  Father  Almi|rb<r ! 

r  th'  stormy  nighi-boor, 
I  sing  for  thsniisgiving, 

A  hymn  to  thy  power! 
Thou  need  bm  commaad  U, 

The  tempest  taliea  fl'ght, 
And  forth  trom  the  tumult, 

Come  aounds  of  delight. 
'^  Acknowledge  thy  master— 

Thy  rage  be  it  stayed— 
Before  Him  bow  Titan, 

or  Ulm  be  afraid ! 
Be  strong,  feeble  spiilt, 

In  nei^  God  is  near ! 
And  he  who  wiii  trust  Him, 

No  tempest  may  fear !" 

At  the  first  tone  of  the  song  Clara  sprang  ap^ 
A  break  in  the  clouds  enabl^  ber  to  discover, 
in  the  midst  of  the  snaw-storm  which  wbirlc4 
around  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  a  figuro 
which  resembled  rather  a  shaggy  mountain- 
spirit  than  a  human  being.  It  was  the  singer. 
He  stood  upon  the  highest  peak  ef  the  mount- 
ain, was  clothed  with  the  skins  of  animals,  and 
accompanied  his  wild  aong  with  eztraordinaiy 
gestures. 

Clara  shouted  loudly,  the  singer,  however, 
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ment  to  deliberate ;  bat  after  she  bad  whisper- 
ed a  few  encouraging  words  to  ber  friend,  began 
to  climb  the  mountain  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Mioa,  at  first,  witbout  rightly  knowing  what  she 
did,  had  atlempted  to  hold  back  Clara  ;  but 
when  she  saw  herself  alone,  her  soul  was  seiz- 
ed upon  by  an  irrepressible  anxiety.  The  song 
oeased  ;  suddenly  she  became  aware  of  a  cry 
of  terror.  The  storm  rose  again  at  the  same 
time,  and  as  if  with  renewed  strength.  Sever- 
al trees  near  her  were  immediately  broken  be- 
fore the  fury  of  the  tempest ;  she  beard  no 
longer  the  sound  of  human  voices;  she  was 
conscious  of  nothing  but  the  cries  of  the  wild 
creatures.  UnearttUy  shapes  seemed  to  dance 
before  her  bewildered  glances ;  at  last,  all 
aeemed  to  whirl  round — she  felt  as  if  a  hundred 
weight  had  fallen  upon  her  breast,  and  she  lost 
all  consciousness.  Death  had  already  hovered 
with  his  pale  wings  over  Nina ;  but  an  angel 
stepped  between  him  and  ber.  It  seemed  to 
Nina  as  if  she  began  to  dream,  somewhat  oon- 
fasadly  to  be  sure,  but  sweetly  and  agreeably. 
She  heiud  melodious  tones  and  words.  She 
did  not  understand  their  sense,  yet  they  did  ber 
toed.  She  felt  herself  raised  from  the  earth, 
and  borne  thence  as  if  on  aagels'  wings.  A 
pleasant  warmth  diflfiised  itself  through  her 
breast,  and  recalled  the  beating  of  her  heart. 
She  felt  no  more  depression,  storm,  nor  winter. 
Paradisiacal  landscapes  aeemed  as  if  they  would 
open  themselves  to  her  view  ;  ever  more  bless- 
ed became  the  state  of  her  mind ;  she  feared 
nothing,  except  the  waiting  too  soon  from  this 
state  of  bliss. 

We  turn  now  fbr  a  moment  back  to  Clara, 
The  words  of  the  song  which  she  had  heard  an- 
imated her  courage,  and  she  actively  climbed 
the  mountain  amid  continued  cries  for  help. 
But  the  shaggy  singer  was  too  much  busied 
wKh  his  own  voice  to  be  able  to  listen  to 
that  of  a  stranger.  It  was  not  till  Clara,  near- 
ly fainting  with  fatigue,  had  almost  reached 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  that  he  became 
aware  of  ber  call,  and  turned  himself  towards 
ber.  He  was,  however,  all, at  once  so  bewil- 
dered, and  made  such  wild  gestures  as  he 
sprang  towards  her,  that  she  thought  he  must 
be  insane.  At  that  very  moment,  however,  an- 
other man  darted  forward  and  struck  powerful- 
ly back  the  shaggy  one,  stretching  forth  his  arms 
to  support  the  almost  sinking  girl.  With  a  cry 
^f  joy  and  astonishment  Clara  recognised — 
Hervey. 

The  shaggy  man  wished  to  separate  him  from 
Clara.    Hervey  8to<id  on  the  defensive,  and  a 
wild  contest  ensued  between  the  two. 
Like  two  Mmnc  bean  they  meetled, 

(>|inn  Uielr  hill  ufmnw; 
Tbev  eoiiilHiied  like  eaf  Ice, 

H^IUi  a  racing  lea  below. 

At  length  Hervey  succeeded  in  overthrowing 
Iris  antagonist,  who  cried  out  immediately — 
"  Hold  !  it  is  enough  !" 

"  Knot  f"  exclaimed  Hervey  astonished,  as 
i0  'ecognised  the  voice  of  his  opponent. 

"  Pabtor  Hervey  !"  said  the  other,  "  is  it  you 
that  80  firmly  beset  me?"  And  the  contest 
ended  with  a  shake  of  the  hands 

"  Where — where  is  Miss  Nina  V  asked  Her- 
Tey  with  evident  anxiety  from  the  astonished 
Clara,  who  could  only  reply  to  him  with  diffi- 
tnitx- 


"  My  cottage  is  in  the  neighboarhood,"  said 
the  other,  and  pointed  with  his  hand  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  Clara  liad 
come. 

"  Stop  quietly  here,"  said  Hervey  to  Clara ; 
"  and  you,"  said  he,  addressing  the  shaggy  man, 
'*  do  you  remain  in  defence  of  her.  I  shall 
return  in  a  moment." 

In  a  few  seconds  he  was  out  of  their  sight. 
The  sha^y  man  looked  after  him.  "  He  leaps 
and  clambers  among  the  mountains,"  remarked 
be,  with  a  glance  of  pleasure,  "  like  a  goat." 

He  now  riveted  his  eyes  upon  Clara,  and  as 
he  gazed  his  expression  became  more  serious, 
more  heartfelt,  and  more  tranquil ;  he  then 
folded  his  arms,  and  tears  filled  bis  eyes.  He 
reileabled  a  fawn  which  worships  a  hamadryad. 
The  hamadryad,  however,  was  anxious,  ana 
would  willingly  have  gone  with  Hervey  to  Nina, 
had  not  ber  feet  been  so  weary. 

Lying  upon  the  snow,  and  as  white  and  cold 
as  it,  Hervey  found  the  one  he  sought.  The 
sight  of  her  went  like  a  stab  to  the  heart.  He 
took  her  in  his  arms ;  he  warmed  her  on  his 
breast.  With  the  precious  burden  on  his  beat- 
ing heart,  he  approached  Clara  and  her  admiring 
worshipper.  There  rested  be  for  a  moment, 
and  here  was  it  that  Nina  awoke.  She  saw 
Hervey's  eyes  upon  her  —  she  found  herself 
borne  in  his  arms— her  head  rested  upon  his 
breast.  She  fancied  she  bad  seen  an  angel, 
and  powerless,  but  happy,  she  closed  again  her 
eyea.  Why  did  the  color  tinge  her  pale  cheek  t 
Did  any  one  see  the  tear  which  fell  from  that 
manly  eye  ?  Night  concealed  it,  but  Nina  felt 
it  upon  her  lip — that  warm  tear  of  love  and  joy 
— ^^and  never  did  loving  dew  operate  more  re- 
freshingly on  a  faded  flower. 

The  path  down  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain was  not  so  steep.  Clara,  spite  of  her  re- 
fusal, was  obliged  to  permit  her  shaggy  wor- 
shipper to  carry  her ;  for  she  was  completely 
overcome,  and  she  was  not  able,  in  the  increas- 
ing darkness,  to  find  firm  footing  anywhere. 
Knut  went  foremost  with  her ;  Hervey  followed 
with  Nina  :  both  of  them  happy  in  the  dark 
stormy  night. 

After  a  short  journey  they  arrived  at  a  small 
colony.  A  friendly  bright  fire  glimmered  through 
the  window  of  the  cottage.  The  shaggy  maa 
raised'  his  voice,  and  bis  call  was  answered  by 
animals  of  various  kinds.  Dogs  barked,  cows 
lowed,  sheep  bleated,  hens  cackled ;  yet  above 
all  a  certain  shrill  tone  was  heard,  which  no 
one,  however,  could  tell  whether  to  ascribe  to 
man  or  beast  The  shaggy  man  called  '•  Becas- 
sine,"  and  a  dwarf  immediately  appeared  at  the 
cottage  dnor  with  a  pine- wood  torch  in  his  band, 
whose  crippled  troubled  figure,  and  bleared  and 
deep-sunk  eyes,  did  not  at  all  remind  one  of  sa 
image  of  God.  He  saw  the  arrivals  with  a 
half-witted  expression  of  countenance ;  yet  a 
gleam  of  pleasure  exhibited  itself  in  his  eyes  as 
the  shaggy  man  laid  his  hand  upon  his  bead  and 
said  to  him.  '*  Bccassine,  thou  must  fly.  Strike 
a  light  and  get  ready." 

In  the  clean  and  spacious  cottage  Nina  was 
laid  upon  a  couch  of  reindeer  skins,  over  which 
a  counterpane  was  spread.  In  the  mean  time 
Hervey,  with  the  help  of  Becassine,  had  pre- 
pared a  strong  draught,  which  he  placed  at  Nina'tt 
lips. 
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■*  It  ia  bitter,  but  beneficial,"  said  he. 

"It  ia  not  bitter,"  answered  she  amilingly, 
when  she  had  drank. 

Hervey  set  the  vesael  to  bis  oioath  in  the 
Tery  place  where  Nina's  iipe  had  rested, 'and 
dranli  the  remainder.  Love  bimseir  may  ex- 
plain to  us  how  it  happened  that  the  bitter 
draught  had  changed  itself,  with  both  of  them, 
into  sweet  nectar. 

Clara  had  to  receiTe  Iter  life-elixir  from  the 
hands  of  the  shaggy  man.  There  was  in  this 
man's  demeanor  a  singular  mixture  of  bashful- 
Bess  and  boldness ;  of  embarrassment  and  deci- 
sion i  of  dignity  and  want  of  manner ;  and  these 
two  last  opposites  were  espethlly  observable  in 
bim.  His  features  were  handsome,  Ins  ligure 
powerful.  He  produced  at  the  same,  an  extra- 
ordinary, yet  an  uncomfortable  impression. 

After  Nina  bad  taiien  the  strengthening 
draught  she  was  consigned  to  Clara's  charge, 
who,  again  perfectly  reeovered,  rubbed  the  limbs 
of  her  friend  with  snow. 

The  Colonist  bad  thrown  off  his  shaggy  oot- 
ering,  and  now  exhibited  himselt'  in  the  coarse 
dress  of  the  peasants  of  the  country.  He  set 
himself  about  to  prepare  the  evening  meal,  while 
Herrey  went  out  and  fired  off  a  gun  at  short  in- 
tervals, three  several  times,  which  was  the  sig- 
nal agreed  upon  for  the  people  who  were  gone 
out  in  all  directions  in  search  of  the  young  ladies. 
This  signal,  repeated  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes 
soon  brought  all  seeking  parties  to  the  colony. 
The  Baroness  herself  made  her  appearance  with 
a  torch  in  her  band  and  a  thorn  in  her  heart,  at 
the  head  of  a  great  crowd  of  people,  before  the 
door  of  the  cottage.  The  thorn,  however,  lost 
its  smart  as  Clara  clasped  her  in  her  arms ;  and 
instead  of  angry  words  came  tears  of  joy  ;  nor 
could  she  the  whole  night  through  regain  ber 
eustomary  jesting  humor. 

Under  the  conduct  of  Becassine,  people  were 
sent  to  the  Countess  to  give  her  information  of 
tfae  state  of  affairs.  The  Baroness  would  re- 
main throiigh  the  night  with  her  dear  young 
friends,  ami  the  next  morning,  with  Hervey, 
would  conduct  tbe  lost  sheep  back  to  Umenas. 
Hervey  also  dispatched  a  messenger  to  his 
mother;  and  after  all  this  was  done,  a  com- 
fortable repose  diffused  itself  over  the  little  com- 
pany, which  but  a  short  time  before  was  so  un- 
easy. The  Baroness  sat  on  Nina's  bed,  and 
Clara  went  out  in  order  to  assist  the  Colonist 
io  the  preparation  of  supper.  He  was  somewhat 
embarrassed  by  Clara's  entrance.  There  seemed 
to  be  considerable  danger  that  the  eggs  would 
be  altogether  lost,  and  that  the  ox-tongue  might 
get  up  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  tbe  milk 
Uian  would  be  entirely  advantageous  to  either. 
Clara's  tranquil  and  ^If-rassessed  behavior,  as 
well  as  her  acquaintance  with  all  the  affairs  of 
the  kitchen,  however,  soon  redu'-ed  all  again  to 
order  and  to  the  usual  routine  of  things.  It  was 
Bot  long  before  she  jested  with  the  cook  on  his 
bewilderment;  and  it  speedily  followed  that 
tbe  two  were  perfectly  contented  with  each 
•ther.  But  when,  ere  long,  Clara  saw  the 
roguish  and  observant  glances  of  Hervey  fixed 
upon  her,  then  came  her  turn  for  embarrass- 
ment and  bewilderment. 

Tbe  supper  was  carried  in,  and  found  to  he 
•xcellent.  The  attention  of  Hervey  made 
amend*  for  the  want  of  servants.    Nina's  eyes 


filled  with  tears  of  gratitude  as  she  heard  the 
tempest  roaring  without,  and  saw  all  her  friend» 
assembled  here  round  the  friendly  fire,  herself 
the  object  of  tfieir  care  and  sympathy.  Her 
heart  was  filled  with  grateful  sentiments.  Un- 
der other  circumstances  Ibis  supper,  with  its 
lack  of  knives  and  forks,  and  the  Iberefrom-en- 
suine  laughable  results,  could  not  have  failed 
being  lively  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  the  late 
anxiety  and  danger  seemed  as  if  it  had  lamed 
tbe  risible  muscles.  Tbe  Baroness  sat  silent ; 
and  Clara  could  not  look  on  her  and  think  of  the 
danger  to  which  she  had  exposed  herself  on  her 
account  without  her  eyes  filling  with  tears,  for 
the  Baroness,  in  speaking  to  her,  had  candidly 
said,  "  You  must  not  imagine  that  it  was  alone 
on  Nina's  account  that  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  go 
driving  about  in  the  stormy,  cold,  pitch-black 
night.  I  am  only  glad  that  H.  was  not  at  home, 
or  be  would  certainly  have  kept  me  back,  and 
then  that  would  have  occasioned  the  first  mar- 
ried quarrel !" 

Immediately  after  the  evening  meal,  tbe  la- 
dies were  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  rest  of 
which  they  stood  in  such  urgent  need.  The 
Colonist  spread  out  straw  io  an  adjoining  cham- 
ber, as  a  couch  for  himself  and  Hervey.  Her- 
vey, who  was  interested  in  his  chamber  com- 
panion, when  they  were  alone  together,  address- 
ed to  bim  various  questions  on  his  past  and. 
present  life. 

"  I  cannot  give  yon  any  verbal  information," 
replied  the  Colonist ;  "  if,  however,  you  wish  it, 
I  will  make  you  acquainted  with  me  by  wri- 
ting." 

Hervey  represented  to  him  the  life  of  repara- 
tion which  be  led.  Man  ought,  he  said,  to  en- 
deavour to  make  himself  useful  to  bis  fellow- 
men.  To  this  the  Colonist  replied  only  by  a 
melancholy  shake  of  the  head,  and  these  words, 
"  I  have  served  my  fellow  men  most  effectually 
by  going  out  of  their  way.  My  life,  however,  ia 
not  entirely  useless ;  I  make  the  animals  happy 
that  surround  me,  p<x>r  Becassine  included." 

"  A  paradise  for  animals!"  said  Hervey,  smi- 
ling and  pointing  to  many  hams  and  pieces  of 
dried  meat  which,  hardly  less  numerously  than 
in  a  butcher's  shop,  bung  from  the  ceilmg. 

'*!  will  answer  you  that  question  early  to- 
morrow morning,"  replied  the  Cuhinlst. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  Colonist  con- 
ducted Hervey  to  his  cattle-yard.  Here,  to  hi» 
great  asionisnmeni,  Hervey  sdw,  in  a  place  sep- 
arated from  the  rest,  two  guillotines — one  for 
tbe  larger  and  one  for  the  lesser  animals. 

"Animals  miwt  die," said  the  Colonist;  "yet 
nature  herself  will  seldom  provide  them  with  sa- 
gentle  and  unsuffenng  a  death  as  they  meet 
with  here.  When  their  litile  hour  has  struck,, 
they  come  here,  receive  once  more  their  favour- 
ite food,  and  then  falls  the  axe.  which  separates 
them,  without  combat  and  pain,  from  a  lifo 
which  they  have  as  perfectly  enjoyed  as  i«  pos- 
sible to  animals  in  particular  ;  and  during  whicfi 
they  have  received  focMl.  shelter  I'min  llir  severe 
weather,  space  for  exercme  anil  sport.  au<l  ra- 
resses  from  the  hand  ol  their  master." 

A  smile  of  ap|irt>halion  diffused  itself  over 
Hervey's  ciiuiiteiianre.  "Thai  is  giKxI."  said 
he ;  "I  will  for  the  future  follow  your  example. 
We  are  still  uiispariuKly  severe  and  barbarous 
in  our  treatuieot  of  the  animals  which  serve 
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and  fised  as.  Or  how  mach  importance  should 
not  man  make  it,  to  free  that  from  suffering  to 
which,  alter  its  earthly  life,  no  immortality  fol- 
lows— at  least  not  to  the  individuals  of  the  spe- 
cies." 

"  You  believe,  then,  in  the  immortality  of  the 
«pecies1"  inquired  the  Colunist  with  animation. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Hervey  ;  '■  I  believe  on  ajnew 
heaven  and  a  new  earth — on  the  life  of  glorified 
man  In  a  mure  glorlfied'nature.  I  lielieve  with 
Paul  on  the  redemption  of  the  creation.  Man 
«nd  nature  are  fallen  together,  and  together  also 
will  they  be  redeemed." 

"  I  rejoice  on  that  account,"  said  the  Colonist, 
with  bis  eyes  full  of  tears.  "  I  loveihe  animals, 
the  flowers,  the  mountains !  I  have  found  my- 
self better  in  their  society  than  in  that  of  man- 
kind. I  acknowledge  my  being  in  theirs — their 
l>eing  in  mine.  They  are  parts  of  my  life!" 
Here  he  extended  his  arms  towards  the  wild 
country  which  surrounded  him. 

Wind  and  clouds  seemed  about  to  separate 
«fter  their  mighty  contest ;  that  sighed  and  mur- 
mured still  at  times  in  the  wood,  agitating  ever 
its  tree-tops  mora  gently ;  these  withdrew  their 
gray,  snow-laden  masses  toward  the  west.  The 
Colonist  released  bis  domestic  animals — tame, 
lively,  and  caressing,  they  surrounded  him. 
Hervey  observed  this  scene  with  his  own  pecu- 
liar smile.  The  Colonist  soon  talked  to  his  ani- 
mals as  to  children,  and  soon  answered  the 
question  of  bis  guest  respecting  their  physical 
-and  moral  treatment.  In  this  particular  Hervey 
resembled  the  Count  in  Titan,  everywhere  he 
botanized  among  the  grasses  and  flowers  of 
knowledge ;  no  field  was  for  him  entirely  barren. 

As  the  sun  came  forth  from  the  gate  of  the 
east,  and  threw  his  firebeams  over  the  land- 
scape, Hervey  involuntarily  turned  his  glance  to 
the  cottage — and  behold,  there  stood  at  the 
door,  more  lovely  than  the  sun — the  lovely  Nina, 
fresh  and  charming  as  a  May  morning.  Her- 
vey was  quickly  before  her.  She  extended  to 
him  her  hand — he  pressed  it  to  his  lips  and  held  it 
in  his,  and  round  about  her  there  moved  life  and 
joy.  The  trees  bowed  their  gold-culoured  heads. 
The  blue  roof  of  heaven  shone  pure  and  bright. 
Hervey  glanced  on  Nina — then  around  her — and 
lastly  up  to  heaven.  Her  glance  followed  his. 
In  both  it  was  morning  devotion — a  silent  es- 
pousal of  the  soul  with  each  other,  with  nature, 
and  with  God. 

Happy  are  the  hearts  which  are  united  in  pu- 
rity and  in  piety — their  covenant  cannot  be  re- 
leased by  earthly  fate ! 

And  who  other  than  Clara  stands  beside  the 
Colonist  1  She  emulates  him  in  feeding  and  ca- 
ressing the  animals,  or,  rather,  has  it  all  to  her- 
self, for  he,  at  that  moment  in  watching  her, 
forgot  everything  else.  Hervey  and  Nina  join- 
ed them,  and  rejoiced  over  the  tame  animals, 
that  seemed  living  here  one  with  another  as  in 
the  concord  of  the  Golden  Age.  The  Baroness 
also  came  forth,  and  that  with  a  brow  as  cheer- 
ful as  the  day  itself. 

Becassine's  coOte  found  the  company  in  the 
best  of  humours,  and  was  praised  by  the  Baron- 
ess, as  was  only  reasonable. 

A  crowd  of  people,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
Countess  to  cut  a  carriage-way  through  the  snow 
to  the  Colony,  now,  between  woods  and  rocks, 
made  their  noisy  entrance  into  this  peacefiil 


nook.  By  this  means  the  Countess  conveyed  to 
them  carriages,  furs,  and  all  imaginable  con- 
veniences. 

The  company  now  must  separate  from  their 
kind  host,  after  many  prayers,  especially  on 
Hervey's  part,  for  a  mutual  visiting.  The  Colo- 
nist made  no  reply  to  these  invitations,  bat  as 
his  guests  departed  he  merely  cast  a  glance 
upon  Clara,  which  seemed  to  say,  "I  remain 
alone  behind !" 

The  late  adventure,  however,  was  not  with- 
out its  bad  consequences  on  the  young  ladies ; 
Nina  in  particular  suffered  for  many  weeks,  and 
the  Baroness  preached  violently  against  all  that 
kind  of  crusading.' 

Did  Hervey  remind  the  Colonist  of  his  prom- 
ise regarding  the  written  communication  ?  Did 
the  Colonist  keep  it  t  And  is  the  reader  as  curi- 
ous as  Hervey  was  to  know  something  respect- 
ing Kis  life  and  fatet 

We  talts  the  libct^ty  of  answering,  yes,  to  all 
these  questions.  If,  however,  any  reader  should 
protest  to  the  contrary,  he  is  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  skip  over  the  leaves  which  relate  to  this  suh- 
ject. 

At  the  moment,  however,  in  which  I  seize  the 
pen  to  draw  forth  long-concealed  sufi'erings  to 
the  light,  which  many  persons  will  not  compre- 
hend what  can  can  be  the  good  of — at  this  mo- 
ment I  hear  a  spirit  voice  softly  warning  me. 

"A  proud  and  powerful  man  would  hardly, 
after  thirty  years'  war,  days  of  judgment,  chan- 
ges of  nations,  rent- to- pieces  sun-systems,  tear 
open  his  clothes  to  exhibit  }o  the  world  the 
wounds  in  his  breast." 

Shade  of  a  great  man,  glorious  Jean  Paul ! 
forgive,  if  a  litUe  worm  of  the  earth  dare  to  an- 
swer thee. 

"  The  combat  does  not  become  wild  because 
it  is  fought  between  great  masses;  misfortune 
is  not  great  because  it  has  reference  to  world- 
systems.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  Thirty 
Years*  War  with  all  its  horrors  could  not  show 
such  a  dark  perfected  tragedy  as  may  be  borne 
in  the  breast  of  one  man,  even  in  peaceful  times, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  attractive  surround- 
ing scenes !  There  is  a  God  who  operates  in 
the  times  of  war — it  is  a  God  also  who  bleeds 
in  the  breast  of  suffering  men. 

"  NouKht  ta  mmn,  nooght  t«  freat  hi  tbe  ejrts  of  tb* 

Father  Ewmal, 
For  he  aeca  throtifh  the  tlidl.  111  eol7  t3w  keinel  ka 

heedeih. 
And  noUiing  ewape*  hhn :  be  It  Unle  or  (leW  he  lefarda 

It" — Mklliii. 

Therefore  unfortunate  one,  whoever  thon 
mayest  be,  present  thyself  before  the  universe ; 
not  all  the  songs  of  the  spheres  shall  overpower 
thy  voice.  Yet  T  >>xDect  thee  not  in  the  hour  ot 
wild  pain  and  son-ojvl  And.if  no  other  hours 
should  dawn  for  '.hee  :hen,  lament  not— suffet 
silently — praise  Sod  and  die ! 

But  hast  thou  found  deliverance!  Has  light 
sprung  up  for  thee  in  darknessi  0  then  come, 
relate  to  us,  how  thou  hast  8nfl[°ered,  how  thou 
hast  lived,  and  thus  impart  to  us  a  few  drops 
from  the  spring  which  has  healed  thy  wounds ! 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

THE    DNFOETmiATB. 

"One  beautiful  June  morning  I  foand  myself 
in  the  open  fields.    I  fmimd  myself,  yes  I  for  I 
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^d  lost  rajtM  my  feeliqg,  nnr  coosciousneas, 
ifp/  thoughts  and  allj  Driven  fonh  by  an  ODtoM 
wrest,  and  liy  the  desire  to  fly  from  an  unspeak- 
•ble  anguish,  I  had  left  my  Borne  in  the  ciiv  oo 
the  foregoing  evening,  aiuf  had  wandered  aboat 
Ibe  whole  night,  till  a  fresh  morning  vind — a 
4o«rer  odor — a  pang  at  my  heart — I  know  not 
what,  recalled  me  to  mvself  again.  I  looked  np, 
look«l  aronnd  me,  ana  was  coDscioos  of  what  1 
«aw.  Ah,  it  was  glorioas  aronnd  me  I  The 
meadows  glittered  with  flowers  and  dew-drops— 
the  sua  mirrored  itself  in  them.  The  wood,  still 
wrapped  in  shadow,  shook,  as  it  were,  sleep  from 
its  twigs.  The  lark,  raising  itself  on  light  wings 
t0  the  ips^  clouds,  sang  in  jubilant  melody  the 
yJeasure  of  life  which  all  existence  in  nature 
seemed  tp  feel.  Yes,  all— all  but  me.  Dark  and 
unhappy,  I  stood  alone  in  the  joyful  briefat  world ! 
Aai  our  misfortune?  Happy  he  who  nnder- 
•landsitnotl  Bapp'y  he  who  can  say,  I  know 
it  not  I  Be  never  has  felt  what  it  is  not  lo  be  able 
«o  lift  his  eyes  to  look  into  the  face  of  his  friend, 
«od  never  has  seen  how  the  (Kend  in  consequence' 
of  that  has  tamed  his  face  from  him.  Be  knows 
aot  how  it  is,  if  the  tongue  refuses  its  .service,. 
Vtd  his  heart  contracts  itself  backward  at  (he 
moment  when  men  come  toward  him  full  of 
sympathy  and  kindness ;  and  then,  when  in  con- 
seqoQice  of  that,  they  by  degrees  look  shy  and 
Vithdraw  themselves.  He  knows  not  what  it  is 
to  love — to  love  passionately,  and  to  find  no  word 
by  which  to  express  his  love,  to  be  undetermined 
and  trembling  when  by  manly  determination  one 
sliould  act  and  succeed.  Be  knows  not  what  it 
is  to  see  her  whom  we  love  blush  for  ns — to  see 
how  she  turtis  herselffrom  the  closed  heaven  of 
love,  and  gives  heart  and  hand  to  a  bolder  one, 
irfao  loves  not  better,  but  who  knows  how  bolder 
to  speak.  He  has  never  experienced  what  it  is 
to  excite  onlr  laughter  or  opposition  by  his  pas- 
^on,  and,  with  a  pure  heart,  lo  win  only  scorn. 
Bappy  be  who  has  no  idea  of  all  these  pains! 

■'  1  love  mankind,  and  1  shunned  them  becansi! 
my  intercourse  with  them  was  a  torment  to  me. 
I  never  copld  give  expression  to  the  sympathy 
vhicb  I  felt,  and  never  take  part  in  the  joys 
which  they  had.  Never,  when  I  saw  others 
weep,  came  tears  *o  refresh  my  burning  eyelids ; 
Div  tongae  never  found  a  word  of  consolation. 
With  a  world  of  feeling  in  my  breast,  I  was 
doomed  to  silence.  I  lay,  i  Prometheus  chained 
to  (he  rock,  while  the  vulta^  gnawed  my  heart. 
The  ridicule  which  my  temperament  involun- 
tarily excited,  sounded  like  the  hissing  of  snakes 
in  my  ear.  I  knew, that  I  deserved  it;  and  yet, 
O  my  Qpi !  I  was'an  innocent,  a  kind-hearted 
man.  There  were  no  mean  sentiments  in  ray 
breast  I  would  have  died  joyfully  on  the  cross 
for  the  well-being  of  mankind,  and  I  was  sen- 
tenced to  martyrdom  and — social  life.  Happy 
art  thou,  thrice  happy  thou,  who  dost  not  know 
what  that  embarrassment  is  which  sets  itself  in 
the  brea.st  of  man,  and  with  a  cramp  contracts 
the  free  play  of  his  nerves,  tearing  and  rendittg 
with  sharp  claws,  and  dissipating  all  rest  and 
comfort  I  There  are  very  lew  who  have  not 
once  in  their  lives  had  a  blow  from  the  pinion 
of  this  night-owl ;  yet  there  are,  God  be  thanked ! 
•till  fewer  in  whose  breast  it  has  constantly  made 
lis  ne^-t 

"Yet  I  was. not  always  so.  As  a  ehfld  I  was 
ano>nsira!ned,  and  my  eye  bore  without  em- 
barrassment the  eye  of  another.  I  remember 
myself  then  with  pleasure,  almost  with  admira- 
tion. 
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"  At  my  entrance  into  the  great  world,  soow- 
Aing  occurred  to  me  in  itsetf  intigni&canL  I 
was  guilty  of  an  Impropriety  in  a  great  compasf 
— of  such  a  one  as  too  ofien  happens  to  noVicep 
in  the  polite  world,  which  is  laughed  at  and  (bea 
forgotten.  The  laughter,  however,  which  e» 
cited  aroused  in  my  breast  a  feeling  hithetio  un- 
known to  it.  From  that  moment  1  never  agaiii 
forgot  iny  awkwardness,  and  this  feeling  nevekr 
more  left  me.  It  ca^  ^  spell,  as  it  were,  over 
my  demeanor  and  my  actions.  My  days  be- 
came a  chain  of  (he  most  ridiculous  incidenta 
and  the  bitterest  snflbrings.  All  attempts  lo 
overcome  this  demon,  or  remove  it,  only  served 
to  deliver  me  ever  more  into  his  power.  I  wna^ 
tied  with  it,'  I  eorsed  it,  and  it  only  clasped  me 
the  closer  The  higher  my  rage  rose,  the  nt^M 
viblently  my  combat  against  this  invisible  enemy 
was  inffamed,  the  more  unlimited  was  his  power. 
O  how  with  the  weapons  of  reason  and  philoso- 
phy have  I  not  combated  in  the  stiD  sleepieai 
nigbu  with  this  fearfW  spectre,  and  then  whek 
day  and  light  and  my  fellow-men  came,  he  has 
only  held  me  faster  than  ever  in  hia  iron  arms. 
He  did  not  govern  only  my  limbs  and  ray  ac- 
tions, but  also  my  cfaougbts  and  feelings.  I 
passed  one  year  after  another  in  tliis  fruitleaii 
struggle.  My  inmost  feeling  became  darker 
and^darker.  I  said  to  joy,  'what  wilt  tbont' 
and  to  Laughter,  '  It  is  folly  I'  I  wished  to  be- 
come blind.  Happy  are  the  blind  I  Their  mis- 
fortone  speaks  to  the  hearts  of  all  men.  Their 
embarrassment,  their  little  awkwardnesses,  are 
not  ridiculed.  Their  eyes  never  meet  a  scorn- 
ful glance.  O I  if  the  eternal  night  s^led  my 
eyes— if  it  had  extinguished  for  all  time  tbeur 
embarrassed,  uncertain  glance->thcn — then  cei^ 
tainly  should  I  have  rest  I 

"  There  are  the  strangest  sufferings  on  earth; 
one  only  of  these  is  intolerabfe,  nay,  almost  in- 
supportable, for  it  consumes  the  marrow  of  hu- 
man strength — and  this  is  that  falling  out  of  man 
with  himself  which  makes  him  burdensome  to 
himself  ai)d  to  his  fellow-man.  Leprosy  with 
unabated  strength  of  soul,  is  hardly  to  be  called 
a  misfoittme,  nay,  had  I  suffered  from  loathsome 
disease,  surrounded  by  Job's  comforters;  or  had 
found  myself  solitary  in  the  desert,  with  birds 
of  prey  hoveriiig  aronnd  me,  waiting  for  my 
corpse,  I  sbouldnot  have  felt  myself  so  onfoi^ 
lunate  as  I  was,  had  only  my  nerves  and  onr 

fiance  been  under  the  control  of  my  own  win. 
Int  give  me  riches,  health,  beauty,  and  with 
these  this  weakness,  this  nervous  unrest,  this 
embarrassment,-  and  I  mifn  be  discontented, 
hopeless,  nnfoitunate.  Unfortunate  in  so  Ak 
not — yet  of  that  later. 

*'  I  had  read  of  some  one  who  always  saw  a 
human  skeleton  before  him,  and  who,  consumed 
by  the  vision,  sank  slowly  into  the  grave.  This 
appeared  to  me  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the 
curse  which  seemed  laid  ypon  me.  A  greaUs 
misfurtnne  had  been  a  refreshment  to  me.  Some- 
times I  fancied  that  a  crime,  a  murder,  wonid 
do  me  good;  and  that  scenes  of  blood  and  cru- 
elty would  arouse  me  out  of  my  dream.  Hor- 
rible! horrible!" 

"  Had  1  lived  in  times  of  war,  when  men  stand 
in  need  of  sacrifice  and  of  martyrs,  1  should  have 
given  myself  up  as  one  of  them ;  and  in  striving 
after  the  crown  of  mar(ynfe>m,  I  should  have  de- 
stroyed the  demon  of  my  life,  and  have  rettained 
myself.  But  all  was  peace  and  joy  around  me. 
"  A  form  of  light  stepped  toward  loe  on  nf 
puh.    A  good  and  beaoiirul  being  spoke  to  ae 
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with  the  toDgne  of  an  anj^I.  The  heavenly 
peace  in  her  eyes  g:are  to  me  arain  my  lost  (raa- 
qnilliiy.  I  could  look  upon  tier;  I  could  sun 
nyaelfin  the ttlanceofaharoan  being.  Heavens, 
vbat  delight  I  I  lust  her  whoia  I  loved  tbrongh 
my  own  fanit,  or  rather  tbrongh  the  power  which 
governed  me — and  like  some  one  possessed  by 
larieA,  I  left  my  home  and  hers  I 

"  Now  in  the  fresh  <noming  honr  my  eyes 
vilbdraw  from  mankina.  I  cast  a  long  giaqce 
into  my  heart,  and  npon  my  past  life.  Several 
of  my  IHends  had  told  me  that  haughtiness,  or  a 
loo  ea.oily  wounded  self-love,  was  the  cause  of 
the  condiiion  in  which  I  found  myself. 

"  Was  1  then  haughty  1  Was  my  sdf-Iove 
ao  great  1  Ab,  my  Gkid,  the  little  flower  at  my 
feet  which  opoied  its  eye  to  the  day  end  waves 
itself  with  unconscious  delight  in  the  wind,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  much  more  than  my^lf— I 
envied  its  life.  And  the  tree  which  lifted  itself 
Baje<tically  above  me,  so  proud,  ao  tranqail,  as 
if  it  were  conscious  of  the  strength  which  defied 
winter  and  its  storms,  and  now  ptK  forth  milliods 
of  leaves  to  afford  shade  to  the  wanderer,  and 
ahelter  to  the  binis — this  glorious  tree!  O  iiow 
little  I  felt  beside  it! 

"  1  went  farther,  while  a  crowd  of  ever  retnm- 
ingtbous;hts  mounted  up  in  my  soul.  I  had  seen, 
many  now  whose  life  was  stained  with  crimes 
and  vices,  and  their  glance  was  clear  and 
vttblencbing;  their  demeanor  full  of  deci-<ion. 
They  rejoiced  themselves  in  the  good  wishes  of 
their  fellow-men — ah,  they  enjovM  the  heavenly 
joys  of  love;  they  were  bisloved — nay,  worship- 
ped  by  affectionate  and  angelically  pure  beings. 
I  had  seen  others — I  myself  was  one  of  them — 
pure  in  heart  and  coaduct ;  yet  who,  at  the  same 
time,  could  obtain  no  one  little  cmmb  of  that 
heavenly  bread,  which  the  fortunate  in  life  en- 
joy in  full  measure.  Why  is  this  so,  thought  I, 
in  a  world  where  God  governs  1  God,  who  in 
his  Word  has  placed  the  good'  on  the  right  hand 
and  the  wicked  on  the  left  t  The  contradictions 
of  life — anil  many  a  wherefore?  that  remained 
unanswered  raised  itself  like  a  chaos  in  my  soul, 
•nd  «  reslle<i  wildly  one  with  another. 

"  In  one  of  these  moments  1  stood  upon  a  rock. 
Below  me  rioted  a  waterfall.  Vast  masses  of 
water  were  tumbled  incessantly  into  the  gulf, 
where,  foaming  and  hissing  in  untamable  fury, 
they  struggled  one  with  another. 

"I  saw  the  powers  of  nature  rage;  I  listened 
to  the  wild,  deafening  thundering.  ElztraoTdi- 
narv  emotions  awoke  in  me,  my  breast  expanded 
itself;  a  resistless  desire  for  combat  arose  within 
it.  An  indescribable  longing  afler  the  deep 
took  hold  of  me  I  It  was  not  death  which  I 
songht.  1  had  a  dark,  hni  violent  wish  to  drown 
the  unftthomable  demon  which  possessed  me  in 
that  depth ;  to  free  mvself  from  him,  and  to  come 
forth  new-bom !  Hi;re,  in  the  thnndering  deep, 
wonH  I  s'rnggle  with  him  and  overcome  him — 
would  come  to  myself  and  breathe  freelv.  Ha! 
bow  deeply — how  freely  would  I  breathe  1  I  was 
sensible  of  frenzv — I  felt  joy — madness!  and 
wi'h  a  despairing  cry  of  exultation  I  sprang  with 
ontslre'che.1  arms  into  the  depth  below.  It  mved 
•nd  hissed  amnnd  me.  my  thought  grew  dizzv. 
The  thundering  flood  seized  opon  me.  It  raged 
— raved  and  whlrledArithin  itself— my  soul  was 
bennmbed — ii  was  still. 

"  When  consciousness  returned  to  me,  I  lav 
vpon  the  earth  at  the  emrance  of  a  grotto.  A 
•ingnlar  little  old  roan,  clothed  in  grav,  stood 
beside  me,  and  observed  me  attentively.     He 
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was  almost  as  broad  as  be  was  bigfa,  witb  m 
head  disproportionably  large.  He  bad  riveted 
his  large  gray  eyes  upon  me.  His  high  fbf«> 
head  was  balcf,  and.  the  snow-white  hair  that  sur- 
rounded it  dripped  with  water. 

"  This  extraordinary  figure,  the  place  where  I 
found  myself,  and  the  rushing  of  the  waterfall 
which  raged  in  my  ears,  gave  rise  to  extraoidi- 
nary  thoughis  in  me.  Ii  was  to  me  as  if  a  riveN 
^od  bad  taken  possession  of  me,  and  I  was  now 
in  bif  power.  While  I  was  giving  myself  some 
trouble  to  arrange  ray  thoughts,  a  sarcastic  arroile 
spread  itself  over  the  coarse  features  of  the  old 
man,  and  he  said  In  a  deep  bass  voice — 

'"Ha,  hal  he  begins  to  move  htitaself.  A 
pretty  play  to  force  old  folks  to  lake  a  cold: 
bath  I  Yes,  yes !  ufiT!'  and  he  began  to  wrin; 
the  water  out  from  bis  coat-laps. 

"  I  wished  to  stammer  out  an  excuse,  for  I 
now  saw  ptamly  that  I  had  not  to  deal  with  a 
rivei^god,  but  with  a  human  creature,  who,  per- 
haps, Dad  ventured  his  own  life  to  save  mine; 
but  in  this  he  interrupted  me,  scolding  the  while 
with,  the  deepest  of  voices. 

■"UffI  will  he  be  silent  1  That  will  come 
later,  It  is  now  no  more  necessary  that  water 
should  come  out  of  your  mouth  than  words. 
Uff,  ufl-|' 

"  And  without  further  ceremony  he  seized  me 
by  the  legs  with  herculean  strength,  and  made 
nie  perform  various  pendulum  motions.  Un- 
able to  make  the  sligbtest  opposition,  I  lost  all 
consciousness  a  second  time,  and  I  believed  for 
a  moment  that  the  demon  which  governed  me 
had  taken  bodily  shape  upon  himself,  in  order 
palpably  to  revenge  himself  for  all  my  attempts 
to  withdraw  myself  from  him. 

*'  Other  thoughts  came  to  me  afterward  as  I 
lay  in  a  stale  of  perfect  debility  on  a  heap  of 
straw  in  the  grotto,  nursed  and  waited  upon  br 
the  old  man.  His  voice  to  be  sure  was  gr'u^ 
and  his  words  were  not  even  the  softest,  but  in 
bis  behavior  toward  me  be  exhibited  as  much 
kindness  as  prudence. 

"  He  appeared  to  inhabit  the  grotto,  whicb 
was  dry  and  conveniently  fumi.shed.    He  pre- 

Eared  our  simple  meals  himself  In  the  evening 
e  read  aloud  to  me  out  of  the  ancient  classics, 
and  selected  particularly  such  passages  from 
them  as  were  calculated  to  strengthen  a  weak 
soul,  especially  examples  of  stoical  resignation; 
still  ofiener,  however,  be  made  choice  of  the 
Gospels. 

"  He  .sooke.  with  me  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  I  bad  already  turned  to  him.  I  was  un- 
fortunate. The  comforter  of  those  who  mourn 
could  not  be  unwelcome  to  me.  Yet  his  image 
was  not  quite  significant  to  me;  now  it  was 
made  clear  to  me.  I  learned  to  understand  him; 
1  learned  to  love  him.  I  wished  I  had  lived  in 
tbe  times  io  which  he  was  on  earth.  I  thought 
continually  how  I  would  have  thrust  myself 
among  tbe  crowd  of  tbe  blind,  the  lame,  and  the 
sick,  and  more  unhappy  than  ihey  would  have 
called,  'Jesus,  Son  of  God,  have  mercy  on  me! 
Lord,  if  thou  will  thou  canst  deliver  me  1'  t 
heard  my  own  exctamotion.  I  saw  him  stand 
still  and  turn  himself  to  me.  I  looked  at  his 
glance ;  it  was  full  of  mildness,  gentleness,  and 
love,  it  penetrated  me.  I  felt  how  it  loosed  the 
bands  which  held  my  eye  and  my  soul  fettered. 
A  shudder  seized  me.  My  God  and  my  Sa- 
viour! It  was  not  the  idle  play  of  the  imagina- 
tion !  T^us,  thus  ha.st  thou  looked  npon  roe  I 
Thus,  thus  have  I  experienced  in  tbe  emanei- 
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pawd  tool,  as  tbon  drovesl  the  troabling  spirit 
«ut  of  it,  and  as,  liealed  and  happy,  il  sank  down 
ai  tb;  leet. 

"  Bat,  ah  I  this  emancipation  coald  not  be  my 
part  on  earth.  1  was  come  into  ibe  world  two 
thousand  years  too  late  fur  a  miraculous  age — 
luraclea  are  no  longer  worked. 

**  1  was  recorered.  The  old  man  besought 
me  to  remain  with  bim.  I  consented  willingly. 
Tne  lite  which  1  led  with  him,  but  still  more  be 
himself,  began  to  please  me  greatly.  1  wrote  a 
letter  to  my  parents,  to  make  thrir  minds  e<isy 
•egarding  my  sudden  dbappearance,  and  a^- 
signed  as  the  pretext  lor  my  lengtbened  a(isence 
a  residence  with  a  friend  in  ibe  country. 

"  My  dangerous  baptism  had  bruugnt  about  a 
kind  of  revolution  in  me.  My  past  life  lay  be- 
hind me  like  a  dread  filled  with  painful  con- 
(tased  pictures.  The  demon  which  tortured  we 
lived.  It  is  true,  still  in  me ;  but  removed  from 
the  social  intercourse  of  mankind,  1  still  lelt  bis 
power  less,  and  1  rejoiced  myself  heartily  to  see 
oiankind  no  more,  and  no  more  to  be  seen  by 
Ibem. 

"  The  old  man  was  to  me  properly  no  man ; 
kis  whole  life  and  his  exterior  reminded  mr 
much  more  of  a  spirit  of  the  mountain  than  of 
a  man;  and  his  nrm,  decided  action,  and  bis 
care  lor  me,  as  well  as.  his  surpassing  wisdom, 
•f  which  I  saw  proofs  every'  hour,  gave  him  a 
power  over  me  which  was  good  for  me. 

"The  new  life  which  1  led  refreshed  me, 
both  body  and  soul,  I  helped  the  old  man  at  bis 
IUhin,!{,  accompanied  him  on  his  long  wander- 
ings ttirough  the  surrounding  country,  and  was 
perpetually  occupied. 

"  1  wished  most  fervently  to  know  who  the 
•Id  man  really  was;  be  never  spoke  however 
of  himself,  and  1  did  not  venture  to  question 
bim.  1  called  bim  '  old  man,'  and  be  called  me 
'young  fellow,'  and  the  relation  between  u«  re- 
sembled each  day  more  and  more  that  of  fkther 
and  son.  1  had  for  a  long  time  determined  to 
speak  with  Ibe  old  man  of  my  soul's  malady, 
and  of  tlie  cause  whi^fi  occasioned  me  to  leap 
into  the  gulf.  One  day  at  length  I  gained  cour- 
age, and  had  advanced  to  the  iairoduction  of  my 
purpose,  when  at  the  very  beginning  of  my  de- 
scription of  my  state  of  mind,  my  gray-headed 
friend  inierrupied  me. 

" '  Yes,'  said  he, '  t  know ;  I  have  already  re- 
marked it.' 

"  Hereupon  he  began  himself  to  question ; 
and  inquired  into  my  ibou^bts,  my  feelings,  to 
the  most  .secret  folds  of  my  heart  1  endured 
pangs  of  martyrdom  during  this  conversation, 
and  yet  patiently  bore  the  anatomical  knile, 
whose  edge  I  felt  at  work  in  my  innerinoxi  be- 
ing. 1  knew  that  it  was  best  for  me,  and  1  con- 
quered my  liselings  oi'  false  shame. 

" '  Young  fellow,'  said  the  old  man  at  length, 
after  he  had  questioned  and  I  had  answered, 
•thou  describest  with  deep  truth  the  experience 
of  a  stale  which  is  not  unknown  to  me.  Some- 
what similar  to  this  led  me  to  the  life  which  I 
now— yet  it  is  needless  to  talk  of  iu  It  is  a 
strange  thin%,  a  very  stran^  thing,  this  mala- 
dy,' continued  he,  as  he  covered  his  eyes  with 
his  hands,  'strange  to  see  from  what  various 
causes  it  is  produced,  and  in  what  various  in- 
dividuals it  can  take  root.  Addison  and  Cow- 
per,  the  most  beautiful  spirits  of  their  age,  suf- 
fered from  this  Alp,  as  well  as  many  a  dunder- 
head ;  mighty  monarchs  as  well  as  poor  bun- 
^rs  like  yon  and  me.    Nay,  how  many  do  we 


not  find  in  everyday  life  who  secretly  suffer 
luerelrom  )  Id  bow  many  persons  that  seems  * 
to  be  hauUur,  which  in  tact  is  only  bashfulness 
— in  bow  many  Ibolbardiness^  wnat  is  only  a 
mask  to  conceal  tbe  want  oi  repose  and  self- 
possession  1  Uow  often  should  one  sympathize 
when  one  accuses  1' 

"  The  old  man  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
continued. 

'"1  will  not  sa/  to  you,  young  fellow,  as 
many  a  one  has  done — everything  may  be  con- 
quered, if  people  have  only  the  will  and  cour- 
oge  for  il,  and  so  on.  Tiiere  are  certainly  many 
maladies  of  the  soul  which  may  be  cured  by 
courage,  determined  will,  and  prudence;  bat 
there  are  otners  also  which  dely  all  our  endeav- 
ors, and  accompany  us  to  the  grave.  Yet  that 
ought  liot  to  cast  us  down,  and  mdke  us  ungrate- 
ful to  God  tor  his  most  beautiful  gift — life.  If  we 
are  not  able  to  eradicate  our  sickness,  there  are 
still  means  of  mitigating  its  pain — means  whicii 
place  us  in  a  cooditioo  to  enjoy  the  manifold 
delights  of  earth  in  the  same  degree  as  they 
whom  nature  has  abundantly  supplied  with  her 
oesi  gilts.  We  will  take  a  review  of  these 
means.  But,  uff!  young  fellow,  we  will  first 
take  a  review  of  our  supper;  afterward,  whea 
the  stars  sparkle  above  our  heads,  we  will  speak 
fartiier  upon  our  afflictions.' 

"  When  the  stars  had  lighted  their  lamps  and 
tbe  song  of  the  birds  was  hushed,  we  sealed  oor> 
selves  upon  the  mossy  piece  of  rock  before  the 
grotto.  Tbe  still  glimmering  fire  of  the  grotto 
larew  an  uncertain  li^bt  upon  the  moorland 
around:  the  cricket  sang  its  descant  to  the  bas»- 
song  oi  the  walerlall,  and  the  deep  firm  voice  of 
the  old  man  overpowered  tliem  both. 

" '  In  former  limes,"  said  he,  "  it  was  tbe  fash- 
Ion  to  become  henniu,  and  flee  from  mankind 
in  order  to  prepare  for  heaven ;  in  our  times 
people  appear  to  know  no  other  way  to  happi- 
ness but  through  social  life,  especially  if  ""o 
has  some  property  or  is  coine  of  what  is  callea 
a  guoil  family,  then  one  is  as  good  as  doomed 
to  slavery  with  one's  intercourse  with  mankind. 
And  now!  how  many  people  there  are — one 
may  begin  with  them  -where  one  will— who  are 
not  suited  to  it !  And  why  do  they  set  such  nar- 
row limits  to  human  activity  1  Hsre  also  on 
earth  are  there  many  habitations,  and  varioas 
modes  of  life  and  various  employments  fur  the 
variety  of  individuals. 

"' Pbiloctetes,  with  his  disgn sting  wound  on  his 
leg,  found  among  the  solitary  clilTi  of  Lemnos  an- 
iinalsihat  loved  him,  and  by  winning  his  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  an  enjoyment  of  life  which 
had  been  denieil  to  him  among  men.  Alone  with 
himself  and  nature,  but  above  all  things,  witlk 
the  great  Spirit  of  the  world,  whose  breath  pour- 
ed itself  through  all  he  saw,  the  fresh  fountain 
of  life  flowed  even  for  him,  and  he  loved  lifef 
And  who  indeed  can  deny,  that  for  those  who 
have  a  wound— be  it  of  body  or  of  mind— it  is 
not  best  to  escape  from  the  eyes  and  condolence 
of  mankind,  and  to  seek  consolation  in  etenvil 
nature  1' 

"  The  old  man  looked  with  quiet  emotion  to 
the  beiming  world  above  os,  and  folded  his  armi. 

"•  There  lies,'  said  he,  after  a  short  silent e, 
'in  tbe  starry  heaven  above  us,  in  the  immeas- 
urable prospect  which  iw  immortalilv  lends  to 
us,  a  certain  something  before  which  onr  own 
cares  and  afflictions  appear  nrj  small — and 
that  is  good!'  exclaimed  he,  lifling  up  his  teai^ 
ful  eyes  to  the  friendly  lighu  of  heaven. 
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« '  To  Uve  with  natare  in  her  simple  accom- 
MBimemy,'  contiooed  ibe  old  man,  'that  is  a 
Mbam  for  soal  and  body — ihat  is  a  bappy  life  I 
Ifeitber  is  it  of  neeeasity  that  snch  a  liie  should 
pass  uselessly  to  others.  Assemble  animals 
aroniid  yon  like  Pbiloctetes,  which  will  lore 
you  and  become  attached  to  yoa.  Are  yon  rich 
either  in  money  or  mind,  be  an  anknown  bene- 
factor to  mankmd.  And  if  yoa  have  lived  only 
upon  earth  to  parify  and  ennoble  your  own  heart, 
tben  certainly  you  have  not  lived  in  vain — at 
least  not  for  oearen. 

"  *  If  yon  cannot  lire  in  the  society  of  men, 
lire  at  feast  with  them  in  their  books.  It  is  a 
glorious  thing  to  think  with  and  hare  intereoorse 
with  the  first  spirits  of  the  earth,  to  be  able  to  ac- 
company them  on  their  wandering  through  life, 
and  on  their  road  to  heaven. 

"■It  is  beaatifal  to  Ulnminate  the  night  of 
«vth  by  their  beams,  kindled  in  their  own  pecu- 
liar light;  and  to  bie  able  to  contemplate  the 
world  from  a  higher  point  of  view. 

■"That  which  for  the  most  part  opposes  oar 
«aithly  happiness,  is  that  we  seek  for  it  in  that 
irbich  is  impoasible  to  us.  Whatever  we  cast 
oar  desires  upon— even  if  it  be  as  anattainable 
as  the  Northern  Lights — that  we  will  hare — that 
we  strire  after,  and  the  world  can  offer  us  no- 
thing worth  even  a  wish  ercept  this  one  thing 
alone.  We  leap  toward  the  sting  till  it  wounds 
ns.  The  bold  and  happy  strength  which  can  de- 
fy and  conquer,  may  with  justice  maintain  the 
contest;  but  the  greater  number  act  wisely  in 
lesigning  in  time,  and  seeking  to  reach  their 
goal— happiness  and  freedom—by  some  other 
way.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not 
combating  against  an  enemy,  bat  generally 
speaking,  agamst  the  wise  will  of  God,  when  we 
are  bunt  upon  obtaining  that  in  which  neither 
our  social  position  nor  our  natural  aibilities  can 
succeed.  Much  wiser  would  it  be  to  see  in 
these  circumstances  an  ordination  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  to  follow  wbitber  His  hand  leads  ns, 
eren  were  it  ever  so  mucb  opposed  to  our  wish- 
es and  inclinations.  There  is  a  haven,  a  lonely 
nnten^jesied  haven,  where— uff!  would  he  have 
a  wife  and  child  1  Drop  that  entirely,  young 
fellow,  and  don't  think  about  a  wife  If  a  wiR 
-will  not  have  you  I  There  is  no  true  pleasure 
-without  resignation.  If  a  man  have  not  cour- 
age to  renounee  aomeilting— off!  then  he  is, 
and  must  remain,  a  poor  nnfortonate  I' 

"  I  covered  my  fiue  with  both  my  bands,  and 
tbe  old  man  continued  in  a  gentler  tone — 

"*  I  confess  that  renunciation  is  not  ea^;  it 
Is  difficult  to  make  a  sacrifice.  It  demands 
strength  ami  determination.  It  is  beaulinil,  a 
wife  vj'no  leaned  benelf  on  my  breast— with  rosy 
cheeks  and  loving  voice—*  wife,  with  a  child 
in  her  arms — ray  wife  and  my  child  I — ' 

"The  old  man  bad  spoken  these  words  so 
completely  as  if  carried  away  by  sweet  and  bit- 
ter remembrances,  that  he  had  forgotten  my 
presence;  he  qnickly  however  endeavored  to 
master  his  feeling%  and  exclaimed— '  UffI  1  fan- 
cy, young  fellow,  you  are  weeping— Fy  I  Come 
let  us  go  to  rest.  It  Is  already  late !'  and,  thus 
grumbling,  he  returned  into  the  grotto. 

"  After  this  conrersation,  the  old  man  was  nn- 
nsnally  still  and  seriooa  for  sereral  days.  The 
month  of  August  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and 


snmmer,  and  seek  me  again  ber^  yet  not  in  inA 
a  way  as  that  I  shall  hare  occasion  to  wring  oat 
my  great  coat  again  inreceiring  you — come  and 
risit  me  a^ainlike  a  reasonable  person.  If  I 
am  yet  livmg  on  the  earth,  you  will  again  find 
me  oeie. 

"  We  sat  upon  a  piece  of  rock  above  the  water- 
fidl.  The  deAceoding  sun  changed  waves  and 
foam  into  glittering  silver.  I  had  sunk  down  at 
the  feet  of  the  old  man.  My  heart  was  this  eve- 
ning light  andeasy,  and  I  ob  serv^  with  pleaaoie 
anareverence  the  strong,  broad  countenance  9f 
the  old  man,  and  bb  high  forehead  g&rlanded 


bf  inging  with  it  cold  nights  and  shorter  days. 

<•  <  It  IS  ti  me  for  me  to  be  netting  out,'  said  the  „.^. .»».  .»  .-«  w «  -. 
old  man  one  day ;  '  bnt,  young  feOow,  yon  must  apon  its  prey.  I  feare* 
not  ask  me  whitherl    Oome,  however,  next  I  feared,  however,  ia  not 


with  silver  hair,  as  with, an  expression  ofpi^ 
he  looked  (n  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun.  He 
laid  his  brown  hand  upon  my  bead,  and  said 
half  gayly  and  half  #iln  emotion. '  Uffl  young 
fellow,  you  hare  been  a  vagrant  long  enough; 
to-morrow  yon  must  leare  me,  and  reiuttt  soGet- 
ly  borne  again.  UffI  young  fellow,  keep  yoor 
mouth  shut,  and  don't  say  a  word  about  the  old 
man,  or  else  the  deril  fetch  him !' 
'  "  The  old  man  spoke  these  words  with  sach  a 
tbunderinK  voice,  and  such  wildly  glancing  eyes, 
that  1  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

" '  Now,  now  r  continued  he  mildly,  and  with 
his  customary  smile,  'it  is  not  so  dangerous  if 
TOO  only  keep  silent— nothing  so  bad  will  befiUl 
him.' 

"After  this  he  gare  me  much  fatherly  counsel 
for  the  future.  He  adrised  me  to  renounce  the 
social  life  of  cities  for  a  considerable  time;  to 
lire  in  the  country ;  to  make  use  of  much  exer- 
cise ;  to  occupy  myself  incessantly,  and  so  on. 
« 'The  best  way,"*  continued  he,  « to  stLle  die 
demons  of  embarrassment  and  false  shs-ne  is  to 
treat  them  with  the  greatest  contempt,  and  to 
permit  them  on  no  condition  to  disturb  our  soul's 
peace.  There  are  many  ghost*;— believe  in  this 
respect,  a  friend  who  has  had  experience — which 
gorem  ns  de.tpoticallv,  tin  we  look  them  sharp- 
ly in  the  face,  illumine  them  with  the  light  of 
our  reason,  and  aak  from  them  Who  are  yonl 
—Then  we  see  nothing  bnt  shapes  of  raper, 
phantoms  that  have  no  endurance ;  dissonances 
which  cease  as  soon  as  the  human  soul  casu  off 
the  earthly  fetien.' 

"These  were  the  last  woids  of  the  old  man. 
The  next  day  we  separated.  After  an  infeml 
of  a  year  I  sought  him  in  the  same  spot  Snakes 
crept  aboat  in  the  grotto ;  its  friendly  genins 
was  not  there. 

"  After  taking  leare  of  the  old  man,  I  retained 
to  my  femily,  without  having  formed  any  deter- 
mined plan  for  my  future  life.    I  felt  myself  bet- 
ter ;  I  fancied  myseffstronger.    I  lored  domestic 
life;  I  lored  mankind;  I  was  attached  to  my  fa- 
mily, and  wouM  not  willingly  separate  from 
them ;  I  wished  to  mske  one  trial  of  mrself  la 
the  world.    But  scarcely  did  I  find  myself  in  my 
former  clrcami^tances,  than  my  former  malady 
returned  with  aU  its  sufferings.    Once  again  I 
was  a  torment  to  myself  and  to  those  with  whom 
I  had  intercourse.     My  nights  were  wilhoot 
sleep,  and  my  short  slumbers  were  disturbed  by 
wild  dreams.   1  fell  off risibly.   Horrible  risions 
floated  around  me,  and  chawd  me  as  if  it  were 
through  fire  and  water.    They  fashioned  them- 
selres  at  length  to  one  fixed  idea ;  waking  or 
sleeping,  working  or  resting,  I  saw  perpetoallf 
two  Baming,  penetrating  spectral  eyes  incessant- 
ly riveted  upon  me,  with  all  that  power  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  eyes  of  the  snake  when  It  looks 
I  feared  to  become  raring  mad— 
the  wMd— I  was  loo  vat- 
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.^pBV  to  Uu  tayHbiag,  leatt  of  »U  abaeabe  of 
Bioa. 

"  I  recollected  rery  well  the  words  and  pres- 
criptioo  of  tbe  old  mao,  but  I  wanted  strength  to 
comply  wUh  tbem.  I  feared  that  at  every  step 
an  at>y»  would  open  at  my  feet.  IbadayooDgei 
brother;  be  waa  good  and  beautiful  as  an  angel. 
He  lornl  me.  I  bad  been  his  ii>stnictor;  I 
coqU  be  so  no  longer;  but  he  attached  himself 
to  me  nerertbeless.  I  infected  him,  and  bis 
demeanor  by  degrees  acquired  all  tbe  instability 
of  mine.  1  wished  to  die — I  conid  not  I  I  wished 
to  go — I  had  not  the  power  I  That  demon  bad 
taken  possession  of  me  whicli  Goethe  makes  to 
speak  thus* 

Ha  wlt»  ilia  my  ]iiiiinliii| 
b  dw  world  bu  D«  nor*  l>Ia«iii( ; 
Badlaat  oi^ht*  o'er  him  impeodlag, 
No  ran  Tinof  nor  deocendiiw ; 
And  in  mind  neeoodlislwd  fullj 
Only  dsrknoM  bnodotb  dnUjr ; 
Am  1m  knom,  of  all  Ufa's  g*ima(, 
NoUiiBf  ia  for  hia  ubuiuBy . 
6<wd  and  ill  ata  bat  idsali 
Want  ba  know*  mid  plaa^  raal: 
Ba  11  joj,  or  ba  it  aorrow. 
Ha  dafan  it  till  lo-morrow ; 
To  the  fntnia  only  itaady, 
Thna  ha  can  ba  uevar  ready. 
Ia  it  goinf  I  or  abiding  T 
Power  ba  baa  not  of  oecidinf ! 
On  tba  baalan  track  be  kaapatb ; 
Tottarinf  on,  bo  feebly  creepatb. 
Btill  a  daaper  maze  poiaaing ; 
Baary  thine  obliquely  viewinf : 
Olfaan  and  Bimaalf  oypraaaiiig, 
Breathingt  yet  acmrca  Ufa  puaaaiainf ; 
Lil*  and  death  tbos  atrugaly  twinsdy 
Not  daepairina ,  nor  raaignad. 
Tha*  n  panaalaai  toll  and  langinc, 
Painful  ralTnara,  wilful  ehangin(. 
Now  ralaaaad,  and  now  oppraaaed, 
Slaap  bat  bnll— icfreableaa  ram 
Rirat  him  in  hia  poaition. 
And  piapai*  him  br  paiditioa. 

"Unblessed  spirits  I  I  coald  exclain  With 
PtiiMi.  Alas  I  that  I  coakl  not  also  say  with  him 
in  tbe  moment  when,  breathed  apon  by  Care,  he 
beeomes  blind— 


The  nifbt  eaana  dcobly  dark  to  pnaa  upon  na, 
Bnt  ia  my  inmoet  aool  a  olaar  light  abineo. 
And  whnt  I  tboug bt  1  haataa  to  perfect. 

"  One  CTeaing,  as  I  sat  in  my  chamber  snnk 
in  gloomy  melucholy,  there  fell  into  my  hand 
— ^I  do  not  remember  in  what  manner — a  legend 
of  St,  Aochna.    I  will  repeat  it  in  a  few  words. 

"St  Rocbos  was  bom  at  MontpeUier.  He 
•igiialized  himself  very  early  by  fear  of  God, 
purity  of  life,  and  industry  in  study.  After  the 
death  of  his  parents,  he  made  a  giit  of  his  great 
weakh  to  a  poor  relation;  and  taking  the  pil- 
grim's staff  in  his  band,  went  to  Florence,  where 
toe  plague  then  raged.  Here  he  exhibited  mir- 
aculous activity,  and  performed  many  cares  by 
nnrer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  At  leog^ 
he  himself  was  attacked  br  the  plague,  and  en- 
dured .such  horrible  suffering  that  be  could  not 
resist  crying  and  lamenting  aloud.  As  he  saw, 
however,  that  bis  cries  disturbed  tbe  sick  in  the 
hoHpitaL  he  stole  out  uuobserved,  and  placed 
hrm-self  before  the  door.  The  people  who  passed 
hy  considered  him  to  be  insane,  and  drove  him 
m>m  tbe  city.  Wearied  and  miserable  he  sank 
down  under  a  tree ;  afonntaia  spraogotttof  the 
earth  here,  and  quenched  his  thirst. 

"Tbe  people  who  lived  at  a  oonatry-hoose 
■M  lar  <»  noticed  one  dav  that  the  yard-dog 
•lole  a  piece  ol  bread,  and  ran  away  with  it. 
t0  was  punished  for  this  theft,  but  spite  of 
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that,  he  repeated  the  theft  the  next  day,  and  th» 
day  following.  This  displeased  the  people,  and 
they  informed  tbe  master  of  the  bouse  of  what 
badhappebed.  He  determined  to  examine  close- 
ly into  tne  affair,  and  one  day,  accompanied  by 
several  of  his  people,  he  followed  the  steps  of 
the  dog,  and  in  so  doing  came  to  the  tree  under 
which  St.  Bm^s  lay.  When  be  saw  them  ap- 
proaching him,  he  called  to  them  with  a  load 
voice  that  they  should  not  come  near  to  him,  as 
he  had  the  plague  and  might  infect  them.  Gia- 
oozzo,  the  master  of  the  place,  however,  no  way 
terrified  thereby,  had  the  holy  Rochus  conveyed 
to  his  bouse,  and  waited  upon  him  till  he  had 
recovered.  St.  Rochus  then,  accompanied  by 
Gianozzo,  returned  to  Florence;  and  continued 
healing  tbe  sick.  Gianozzo  was  consecrated  by 
him  to  tbe  severity  of  an  anchorite  life. 

"  After  many  years  of  temptation,  and  tbe  ez- 
ereise  of  good  works,  be  felt  the  desire  ofseeing 
his  home  once  more,  and  turned  his  steps  thith- 
er. War  raged  there;  and  being  taken  for  a 
spy,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dark  dungeon.  But 
at  Rocbos  thanked  God  for  his  sufferings,  and 
was  trant^uil  and  joyful  in  the  midst  of  them. 
After  having  passed  five  years  in  this  dark  sub- 
terranean hall  he  felt  the  approach  of  death,  and 
wished  to  speak  with  a  priest  When  the  priest 
entered  the  prison  where  Su  Rocbos  lay.  he 
found  it  illuminated  with  a  bright  lieht,  and  the 
countenance  of  the  saint  beamed  with  a  celestial 
glory,  which  so  astonished  the  priest  that  he  fell 
with  his  iace  to  the  ground.  After  this  he  has- 
tened out  speedily  to  make  the  princes  by  whom 
be  had  been  so  cruelly  treated  aware  of  the 
sanctity  of  their  prisoner.  The  report  of  this 
spread  itself  rapidly  among  the  people,  and  an 
innumerable  crowd  streamed  toward  the  prisoa 
where  St.  Rochus  lay.  He  had,  however,  in 
the  mean  time,  given  up  the  ghost. 

"That  which  particularlv  impressed  me  in 
this  simple  narrative  was  the  behavior  of  the 
holy  man  during  his  illness.  He  left  his  conch, 
the  comforts,  tbe  attendance  which  he  enjoyed, 
and  went  out  of  the  hospital  in  order  not  to  dis- 
turb tbe  other  sick  people  by  bis  lamentations. 
Forsaken,  and  tormented  with  violent  pains,  still 
he  endeavored  to  keep  at  a  distance  those  who 
hastened  to  his  help,  from  tbe  fear  of  injuring 
them.  I  read  his  words  again  and  again — and 
whati  was  I  not  like  him,  visited  by  an  unfor- 
tunate malady  1  Did  not  I  also  operate  inja- 
rionsly  upon  those  who  surrounded  mel  He 
left  tbe  hospital,  he  endured  want,  in  order  to 
spare  others — he  went  out  of  the  wav  in  order  to 
procure  them  repose.  Why  should  not  I  do  as 
he  had  done  1  How  acted  the  lepers  in  former 
times  1  must  the^r  not  also  avoid  mankind  1  and 
were  not  they  still  only  sick,  only  unfortunate  t 
I  too  was  sick— r  infected  others— I  must  fly ! 
Yes — and  I  would  do  so.  Tbe  persuasion  that 
by  so  doing  I  could  do  good  to  those  whom  I 
loved,  gave  me  strength  for  a  resolution  which 
prudence  otherwise  might  have  forbidden  to 
adopt.  I  would  depart— ah!  that  is  to  say,  I 
would  bless  those  who  belonged  to  me :  I  would 
relieve  my  beloved  ones,  Jet  God  do  with  me 
what  he  would  I 

"  I  wrote  to  my  parents,  described  to  them  my 
condition,  my  Intention,  and  promised  some  day 
to  return  to  them.  Before  they  received  my  let- 
ter, I  was  at  a  considerable  distance.  I  cbani^ 
my  name,  and  kept  secret  the  direction  in  which 
I  bad  gone.  Thus  I  came  into  this  country,  b 
pleased  me  because  it  was  solitary  and  wild. 
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Here  I  baill  for  myself  a  cotia^.  What  I  hare 
done  and  what  I  propose,  that  yoo  hare  seen. 
All  is  my  work;  Becassiae  alooe  has  assisted 
me.  He  was  my  only  Triend  and  serrant.  I 
lired  by  the  work  or  my  bands.  This  strengih- 
eoed  me,  and  compelled  me  to  turn  ray  tbunghts 
irom  myself.  My  mode  of  life  and  my  solitude 
became  dear  to  me.  I  understood  or  heard  the 
powerful  roice  of  the  storm  as  a  tone  from  the 
breast  of  the  Almighty.  Mr  own  breast  replied 
to  it.  I  saw  the  blue  eye  or  bearen  so  large,  so 
beautiful,  looking  down  upon  me.  I  reaA  the 
Word  of  God  in  the  flowers,  in  the  blades  of 
gnaa — they  questioned  not,  they  wounded  me 
not.  Silent  and  lofty  stood  the  cliffs  around  me. 
I  penetrated  the  shadowy  woods,  and  there  nest- 
ling rocked  my  soul  to  repose.  All  was  great, 
fresh,  and  untroubled  around  me;  all  lired  its 
own  undisturbed,  powerful  life.  I  was  inwardly 
sound.  My  soul  raised  itself,  and  I  breathed 
again.  I  went  to  the  church  to  hear  the  excel- 
lent Herrey.  Accidentally  I  eren  maile  a  per- 
•onal  acquaintance  with  him.  He  has  often 
done  me  good.  I  found  myself  better  beside  him, 
and  all  embarrassment  fled.  I  fel'  the  necessity 
of  loring  and  being  lored.  I  obtained  animals. 
Their  glance  disturbed  me  not,  and  they  were 
not  di.squieted  by  mine.  They  receired  their 
food  from  my  hand,  and  licked  it  thankfiillv. 
They  leapt  when  they  heard  my  voice  j  their 
caresses  animated  my  heart.  I  made  them  so- 
ciable one  with  another,  and  endeavored  that 
both  their  I'fe  and  their  death  should  be  easy.  I 
devoted  the  half  of  my  time  to  them,  and  the  other 
half  to  my  labors.  It  was  not  long  before  my 
aoul  became  so  tranquil  that  I  began  again  to 
read.  By  degrees  I  fell — happy  feeling! — that 
the  demon  which  had  so  long  afflicted  me  had 
departed  from  me;  and  in  its  place  came  an  af- 
fectionate, friendly  spirit,  which  enhanced  to  me 
the  beauty  of  nature,  and  enriched  my  solitude 
with  her  treasures.  In' the  bosom  of  nature, 
drinking  from  her  fresh  fountains,  and  penetrated 
by  her  powerful  life,  I  felt  myself  inspired  to 
poetry.  In  the  storm  in  the  song  of  the  birds. 
In  the  bamming  of  the  insects,  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  images  arose  within  me  which  clothed  tbem- 
aelves  in  words,  and  from  the  depth  of  the  wil- 
derness arose  the  voice,  of  that  lately  one  so  un- 
fortunate, which  poured  forth  thanksgiving  to 
the  Creator  for  the  life  which  He  bad  bestowed. 
Never  loved  I  God  so  much,  never  adored  Him 
so  worthily  as  in  this  solitude.  »  •  *  ♦ 
"Seven  winters  and  summers  have  passed 
since  the  day  on  which  I  look  possession  of  my 
beloved  solimde.  My  soul  was  strengthened  : 
!  had  enriched  it  daring  this  time  with  a  varie- 
ty of  knowledge.  An  agreeable  repose  had  come 
over  me.  Amid  this  I  became  conscious  of  a 
desire  for  the  society  of  educated  people.  I  had 
•  presentiment  within  me,  that  some  time  I 
might  return  to  them  without  being  a  troubling 
spirit.  There  beamed  to  roe  a  gfimmering  of 
hop*  that  I  also,  in  time  to  come,  might  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  wife  and  friends.  Accident,  a  short 
time  since,  conducted  a  female  form  to  me; 
since  that  moment  !  think  only  on  her.  She 
demanded  not  adoration,  like  a  queen  of  heaven ; 
she  came  rather  with  repose  and  peace  in  her 
whole  being;  she  entranced  every  thought,  with- 
out beauty;  my  heart  beat  light  and  tranquilly 
before  her  glance;  she  seemed  to  make  all  that 
she  touched  holy,  all  her  looks  were  so  gentle, 
all  her  words  so  kind ;  she  was  friendly  toward 
me;  she  a8si;sted  me  to  prepare  the  evening 


meal ;  she  dislained  not  to  repose  upon  the  mac 
which  I  had  spread  out  for  her.  I  am  conscioos 
of  an  inexpressible  tenderness  for  her.  Oh,  If 
she  could  become  my  wife  I  With  her  hand  t 
should  not  fear  returting  into  the  world.  8h^ 
would  be  my  good  angel.  With  her  the  world 
would  no  longer  appear  a  desert  to  me.  I  should 
feel  at  home  and  happy  by  her  side.  She  gires 
me  repose ;  repose  which  makes  me  uneasy  (Jis- 
tant  from  her;  which  makes  my  cottage  appear 
to  me  poor  and  empty,  my  animals  burdensome 
and  unsightly  to  me.  Vet  how  beautifbl,  how 
amiable,  does  mankind  seem  near  her! 

"  I  am  not  poor.  I  can  ofier  my  wife  a  good 
position  in  society.  I  know  what  I  will  do.  To- 
morrow I  will  leave  my  cottage;  I  will  return 
to  my  family,  and  make  another  trial  among 
mankind ;  I  will  prove  my  own  strength.  Should 
1  again  find  myself  as  unhappy  as  before,  I  will 
return  to  my  solitude,  tend  my  animals,  praise 
God,  and  die.  If  I  find  that  my  malady  is  sub- 
dued, or  that  I  have  power  to  master  it,  O  then 
I  will  go  to  her  whom  I  love,  and  say  to  her — 

"  <  Clara — I  have  heard  thee  called  so,  and 
how  beautifully  accords  this  name  with  thy  be- 
ing! Dear,  good  Clara,  be  my  wife  I  I  will 
dniicate  my  life  to  thy  happiness  I'  " 

How  deeply  did  Clara  blusb  as  sbe  read  this 
conclusion,  which  astonished  and  at  the  same 
time  affected  her.  Hervey  had  left  this  manu- 
script behind  at  TTmenns;  and,  after  Clara,  ne 
one  read  it  with  so  much  attention  as  the  Bar- 
oness H. 

"  Now,  Clara,"  said  she,  laying  down  the  mah- 
oscript,  "  what  do  you  say  to  this  conclusion  V 

Clara  was  silenl  for  a  moment,  and  then  said 
smilingly — 

"  We  will  think  it  over  together,  as  sotm  as 
Herrey  returns.  If  it  turns  tipon  making  a  good 
man  happy,  one  may  not  so  slightly  dismiss  the 
subject." 

"Yet  we  will  veir  maturely  consider  the  af- 
fair, and  in  no  case  be  precipitate,"  said  tlie  Ba- 
roness, who  had  altogether  other  intentions  for 
Clara,  and  wbo  felt  herself  not  a  little  annoyed 
by  the  Colonist's  declarations  of  love.  "  What 
then  is  become  of  yOnr  disinclinations  for  mar- 
riage," continued  she  somewhat  excited,  "  per- 
haps you  have  left  them  up  there  among  the 
rocks  and  woods  1" 

"No," returned  Clara;  "you  yoorselfhave re- 
moved them.  Why  have  yon  presented  to  me 
for  a  whole  year  so  beantiful  a  side  of  earthly- 
life,  if  it  were  not  to  remove  my  fears  of  settling 
down  at  home  in  it  1" 

"Clara,  ray  good,  dear  Clara!  promise  me 
only,"  said  the  Baroness,  "that  If  you  ever 
should  marry,  to  remain  in  my  neighborhood, 
otherwise  I  shall  run  away  from  my  nasband 
that  1  tell  you,  and  shall  tell  him." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MIT  DAT*. 

Tim  Lord  of  bcmrm  nvMitd  >D  thfag«,siid  nntMhta 
Mif  in  th*  Rill  aprins. — CoKPUOina. 

And  the  winter  passed  over  and  tbe  spring 
came — perhaps  somebody  very  jostly  remarks, 
that  this  extraordinary  circumstance  occurs  ia 
every  one  of  these  little  books  of  every-day  life. 
But  is  it  at  all  strange^^hat  we  should  admitt 
spring  1    Spring  is  so  desert  ing  of  love  I    The 
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eulli  never  can  weary  of  iti  risits,  may  my 
nader  only  not  weary  uf  my  description  of  tbem. 
Tne  saps  circulate  in  (be  bosom  of  the  earUi. 
The  spirits  of  ibe  elemeats  pass  orer  it,  ami  nod, 
beckon,  and  cail  to  one  anoiber.  They  desire  tu 
btooin  in  an  earthly  shape,  and  each  one  to  ex- 
press iheir  soals  in  their  own  way.  The  eternal 
sun  orerllows  all  existence  with  a  gash  of  lijtit 
and  warintn ;  toward  which  all  buds  shoot  forth 
in  order  to  be  tormed  and  fashioned  by  the  spir- 
its of  the  elements.  Claickly  do  these  motre 
their  glorious  shapes-y-silently,  without  labor, 
without  bustle;  thus  does  genius  form  its  most 
beautiful  productions.  The  moment  is  come, 
and  nature  spreads  abroad  its  marvels.  There 
shoots  the  foliage,  perfect  in  its  minutest  pans, 
a  marvel  as  great  as  the  greatest  in  the  worM. 
Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  rocks  springs  the  tender 
moss,  and  clothes  them  with  soilness.  A  thou- 
sand blossoms  open  their  chalices,  a  mystery  of 
beauty,  for  mankind  as  incomprehensible  as 
their  Maker.  The  bumming  insects  unfold  in 
wide  space  theirpurple  wings — they  are  the  free- 
bom  of  nature — therefore  do  they  hum,  drum, 
fife,  and  sing.  All  is  beautiful,  great  and  small  I 
Every  individual  part  so  perfect,  and  the  whole 
— who  is  able  to  comprehend  the  harmony,  the 
affluence,  and  the  manifold  forms  of  life  t 

The  spring  in  the  north  is  not  what  it  is  in  the 
south,  a  slow  wakening  of  nature  out  of  a  long 
sleep.  It  bursts  forth  at  once,  like  a  youthful, 
joyous  laughter.  Yesterday  there  lay  yet  a 
mantle  of  snow  on  the  earth — to-day  it  is  gone, 
and  tbe  trees  are  in  leaC  How  the  snow-fowl 
crows  in  the  woodis,  how  play  tbe  grouse,  how 
«ing3  tbe  throstle,  how  odorous  are  the  birches  I 
filoontain  and  valley  adorn  themselves  with  gay 
flowers — the  heaven  swims  in  a  sea  of  light  I 
The  sun  will  not  go  down;  the  night  shows  its 
coontenance  only  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
again  disappears.  In  these  moments  of  twilight, 
tbe  snowy  sammits  of  the  mountains  all  bum  in 
flame,  and  fill  the  valleys  with  a  fairy  light.* 

A  deep  transport  vibrates  through  the  heart 
of  nature.  Everywhere  breathes  life,  warmth, 
and  fragrance — an  activity  in  every  creature, 
Ihtm  man  to  the  smallest  insect — a  voluptuous 
joy.  In  this  aromatic  world,  in  this  air  full  of 
song,  ander  this  heaven  full  of  transparency  and 
light,  stood  Nina.  She  stood  lost  in  wonder  and 
delight  in  this  fresh,  marvellous  life,  and  her  be- 
ing opened  itself  like  tbe  chalice  of  a  flower  in 
order  to  receive  it 

Bv  her  side  stood  Hervey.  O  how  beautiful 
toT  her  were  these  hours  of  existence!  They 
ioved  so  deeply,  so  sincerely,  so  warmlv;  and 
aileot  nature  participated  in  their  love.  All  was 
in  pure,  harmonious  accord.  They  did  not  speak 
4>f  that  which  they  felt  for  each  other ;  they  took 
themselves  no  account  of  it.  One  word  mighi 
have  annihilated  their  heaven  of  pure  felicity. 
They  were  together — that  was  sufficient.  Oil 
jid  they  walk  on  in  silence,  ^d  intoxicated  with 
the  strength  of  their  feelings;  and  oA  did  Her- 
vey give  free  coarse  to  his  natural  eloquence, 
which  yet  became  more  exalted  through  the 
presence  of  Nina.  How  vividly  did  Hervey 
grasp  everything.  How  important  were  the 
subjects  which  he  handled !  The  rocks  reveal- 
ed their  secret  treasures,  the  rocking  of  the  sea 
received  a  meaning;  tbe  paths  of  the  stars,  the 
ways  of  men,  tbe  still  working  of  the  coral  in- 
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sects,  all  streamed  forth  from  his  month  full  of 
light  and  order.  His  glance  fell  like  sonshiiM 
on  everything,  and  Hervey  .saw  how  God  gaaes 
through  all  iliingii;  all  things  proceeded  Ihim 
Him,  all  retumeU  to  Him.  Uy  Nina's  side,  and 
uy  her  inspired,  he  became  a  Skald,  the  eimo- 
uled  one  ol  nature. 

And  she  I  she  went  by  bis  side,  and  listened 
to  his  voice — his  words.  How  beautifully 
changed  tbe  lights  in  ber  ejre,  the  shadows  in 
tier  world  I  How  clear,  how  friendljr  were  they  I 
:Jhe  felt  at  heart  so  warm,  so  iofiuiiely  happy  I 
It  ihroobed  with  gladness,  and  lull  uf  a  gayetr 
Hitherto  unknown.  Her  being  unfolded  in  such 
moments  its  richest  blossoms.  Roses  glowed 
on  her  cheeks ;  her  eyes  exchanged  their  dark 
glance  for  a  clear  vernal  light;  her  forai,  every 
limb,  became  fuller,  her  motions  mure  lively—* 
she  was  a  speaking  image  of  felicity  I 

And  if  this  season  of  life's  bloom  lasted  but 
for  a  morning.  It  is  still  beaatiful  to  have  en- 
joyed it;  with  the  bosom  bathed  in  love  and 
spring  to  have  tasted  of  the  glory  of  life.  This 
ruddiness  of  morning  casts  a  bewitching  splen- 
dor on  the  whole  oTafier-lire.  One  bears  ttie 
heavy  days  of  earth  much  more  readily  when 
the  heart  has  once  revelled  in  the  fulness  of  hap- 
piness. But  perhaps  thou  thinkestdiO^reotly— 
thou  who,  after  a  Hie  full  of  selMeoial,  wander- 
est  on  wait!  in  the  silent  gleam  of  the  stars  of  the 
evening  heaven,  and  looKesi  forward  to  a  morn- 
ing whose  light  shall  never  fail  t  Perhaps  thoa 
art  right.  - 1  am  not  disposed  to  doubt  it. 

In  the  south,  a  passion  like  that  between  Nina 
and  Hervey  would  speedily  have  burst  out  into 
a  flame.  It  would  have  snapped  asunrier  all 
Donds,  have  surmounted  all  impediments,  and 
have  kindled  the  marriage-tarch  or  the  funeral- 
pile.  In  the  quiet,  serious  north,  where  love 
arose  and  developeid  itself  between  the  two,  it 
took,  however,  another  shape.  Hast  thon  ever 
seen  two  steins  of  trees,  which,  sprang  from  i\t- 
ferent  roots,  yet  drawn  as  it  were  by  an  in«>i8ti- 
ble  attraction,  pressed  ever  closer  toward  eacb 
other,  and  united  themselves  continually  more  ' 
intimately,  till  one  rind  inclosed  both,  and  till  It 
became  almost  impossible  to  indicate  the  spot 
where  they  grew  together.  The  two  stems  are 
become  one,  and  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of 
man  to  rend  them  asander  without  destroying 
the  life  of  both.  They  draw  in  common  their 
-itrength  from  the  earth ;  their  boughs  are  woven 
into  one  common  crown ;  the  same  mantle  of 
snow  surrounds  them  in  the  night  of  whiter: 
the  same  sun  cherishes  tbem;  tne  same  wind 
shakes  their  boughs,  and  the  same  birds  find 
shelter  under  their  roof  of  leaves. 

Do  happy  consorts  recognize  tbemselvM  ia 
this  picture  1  May  they  be  many  I  May  they 
live  long  on  the  earth.  They  present  a  sight 
which  is  grateful  both  to  Ghxl  and  man. 

So  deep,  so  still,  so  perfect  was  that  feeling 
which  united  Hervey  and  Nina — and  precisely 
because  it  was  so  deep  and  complete  did  it  re- 
main long  a  secret  to  both.  It  did  not  present 
itself  to  tnem  as  a  strange  feeling,  which  sud- 
denly arises  and  establishes  itself  in  the  heart; 
bat  It  harmonized  with  their  innermost  being. 

Nina  re«igned  herself  without  hesitation  to  a 
feeling  which  perfected  her  whole  life,  and  open- 
ed heaven  to  her.  The  memory  of  earlier  con- 
nections became,  as  it  were, extinguished  in  her 
heart.  She  knew  nothing  more  of  them ;  she 
thought  no  more  of  them.  Hervey  coostitoted 
her  world,  ber  life,  her  fate,  her  aU.    Bat  that 
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word  love  never  came  into  her  thoughts ;  and  as 
it  flccarred  to  Hervey,  as  it  became  clear  lo  him 
wliat  the  feeling  was  which  filled  his  heart,  he 
then  only  formed  the  firmer  resolve  never  lo  dis- 
turb her  peace.  He  lelt  strength  enough  to  keep 
the  rein  \a  bis  possession,  if  he  could  only  be 
near  her  and  ennoble  her  life ;  for  he  did  not  de- 
ceive himself  regarding  (he  ioflaence  which  be 
poasessed  over  her.  Bui  he  did  not  call  this 
fecliog  love.  He  desired  not  to  excite  love  in 
her;  be  could  not  wish  to  unite  her  life  with  his, 
over  which  hung  a  gloomy  shadow,  an  impene- 
trable, immovable  snadow,  which  would  inevi- 
tably present  itself  at  the  moment  that  he  should 
propose  to  unite  Nina's  fate  to  his  own.  He 
cast  this  thought  far,  far  from  him ;  but  he  felt 
compelled  to  seek  her  welfare,  to  bless  her  with 
the  best  that  he  possessed,  with  his  knowledge, 
with  bis  bean.  He  would  give  her  everything, 
and  songbt  nothing  for  it.  Her  devotion  to  him 
was  a  necessity,  perhaps  more  so  than  be  ad- 
mitted to  himself.  In  Hervev's  soul  lay  so  deep 
a  necessity  of  making  others  nappy,  that  the  sat- 
is&ction  of  this  leeliog  had  hitherto  alone  con- 
tented him.  It  is  on  this  account  that  he  thought 
so  little  oo  the  return  which  people  made  him: 
it  was  tbroogh  this  that  he  did  not  at  all  read 
the  word  love,  which  the  lips  of  Nina  expressed 
so  plainly  in  her  smile  at  his  approach — the 
woid  love,  which  painted  itself  in  her  beaming 

fiance,  and  in  the  liappiness  which  bis  entrance 
iStised  over  her  whole  being. 

Bnt  he  came  every  evening  to  see  her,  as  the 
pilgrim  of  earth  turns  himself  toward  heaven 
when  bis  day  of  labor  draws  towaixl  its  close. 
With  a  good-humored  impatience  be  pressed 
his  sister  Maria  to  make  herself  ready,  and  with 
hasty  steps  led  the  way  fropi  Tama  toward 
Umenis.  At  the  sight  of  Nina  he  became  qui- 
eter. Clara  and  she  were  then  almost  always 
prepared  for  a  ramble  through  the  wild  but  ro- 
mantic country,  in  which  Hervey  knew  every 
track  and  nook.  Thev  set  out;  the  little  party 
soon  separated ;  Nina's  arm  rested  within  that 
of  Hervey.  They  went  on  in  advance,  for  Clara 
nsoallv  soon  slackened  her  pace.  She  remain- 
ed with  Hervey's  sister,  listening  with  a  soft 
melancholy  smile  to  the  theme  which  Maria 
generally  adopted  in  her  conversation ;  thi^  was 
scarcely  ever  other  than  her  beloved  brother,  his 
tenderness  and  care  for  his  famiW,  his  words 
and  deeds,  and  the  love  and  confidence  which 
were  universally  conferred  on  him. 

Nina  talked  with  Hervey  with  most  especial 
pleasure  of  Edla.  She  described  her  as*  a  lofty 
being,  whom  thesorrowsandjoysof  earth  could 
not  reach ;  stem,  yet  mild ;  deep,  bat  clear :  con- 
cealing her  good  deeds  as  others  concealed  their 
evil  ones  ;  simple,  yet  uncommon,  resembling 
no  one  but  herself,  she  spoke  of  her  own  happy 
childhood  by  the  side  of  her  little  beloved  si.ster; 
of  her  long  state  of  continued  weakness  ailerher 
death,  and  of  Edla's  influence  over  her.  Bot 
her  lips  hesitated  to  express  that  which,  with  a 
thousand  voices,  sotinded  in  her  heart,  namely, 
that  she  now  fintt  ai  derstood  the  beatity  of  life; 
was  now  for  the  first  time  vonne  and  happy, 
and  now  first  praised  the  all-beneficent  Creator, 
the  giver  of  every  good  and  beautiful  thing. 
Hervey  listened  to  her  with  quiet  joy.  He  re- 
/reshcd  himself  in  her  lovely  spirit,  which  lay 
before  bim  clear  as  a  mirror.  He  listened  with 
An  enraptured  heart  to  the  melodioua  voice,  to 
C-be  pure  and  simple  speech,  O  how  he  loved  kerl 

OAen  did  he  conduct  Nina  to  the  new  im- 


provement which  he  was  making  himself,  or  t» 
which  be  had  stimulated  others.  It  seemed  as 
if  that  newly-pluugtied  land,  that  fre^hly-laid- 
down  pastuie,  the  nursery-garden,  needed  the 
glance  of  Nina,  even  as  they  did  the  rain  and 
the  sunshine,  to  make  them  flourish.  Many- 
men  recognize  the  greatness  of  life  and  the  pow- 
er of  God  only  in  toe  grand  events  of  hi.siory; 
the  glory  of  Nature  only  io  her  sublime  scenes, 
in  her  dazzling  phenomena.  Hervey  saw  in 
human  lile  nothing  mere  than  what  every  cot- 
tage is  capable  of  presenting;  and  in  like  man- 
ner he  discerned  in  the  development  of  the  crys- 
alis,  in  the  growing  and  ripening  grain  of  com, 
the  power  and  order  of  all  nature,  her  depth  and 
her  divine  life.  He  called  the  attention  of  Nina 
to  these  things ;  he  taught  her  to  perceive  hoir 
great,  how  clear,  and  at  the  same  time  bow  un- 
fathomable, is  the  Creator  even  in  the  smallest 
of  his  creations. 

He  imparted  lo  Nina  his  plans  in  reference  to 
the  improvement  of  the  eountrv,  and  the  social 
mana^ment  of  its  inhabitants,  ne  solicited  her 
opinions  and  her  advice.  Nina's  eye  for  practi- 
cal life  extended  its  vision  daily,  and  daily  ad- 
vanced in  steadiness.  She  was  mspired  by  thd 
activity  of  Hervey ;  she  instructed  herself  in  his 
undertakings,  ana  in  all  those  which,  throtighl 
his  recommendation  and  guidance,  were  com- 
menced in  the  country.  God  be  praised  I  Vir- 
tue and  Diligence  aie  even  more  infectious 
than  Plague  and  Crime.  One  pure  stem  can 
engrafl  with  its  germs  a  hundred  wild  trees,  and 
ennoble  them  all.  Frcin  Hervey,  Nina  acquired 
a  lively  interest  in  the  good  of  humanity,  an  in- 
terest which  is  the  noblest  characteristic  of  man. 

The  young  friends  often  pleased  themselves 
with  making  litlleplans  for  the  ornament  of  ths 
wild  enviroAS  of  Umenas.  A  footpath  was  led 
winding  down  into  a  lovely  valley,  and  again  at 
the  foot  of  a  rock  not  far  from  the  sea  was  raised 
a  seat  of  turf.  A  lofly  tree  lent  its  shade,  a 
spring  murmured  near  it,  a  luxuriant  hedge  of 
wild  roses  extended  on  either  hand  from  the 
precipice.  This  little  spot,  which  Nina  particu- 
larly lov^,  was  named  Nini's  Rest. 

Nina  in  the  mean  time  remarked  that  a  ques- 
tion or  observation,  as  it  wouid  seem  insignifi- 
cant in  itself,  disturbed  Hervey's  repose.  Ai» 
expression  of  pain  then  painted  itself  in  bis  face; 
he  continued  long  silent,  and  appeared  to  wrefi- 
tle  with  himself  in  order  to  regain  hi.'!  previous 
mood  of  mind.  Nina  endeavored  to  be  guarded 
in  her  words;  but  as  she  yet  awoke  that  painful 
change  exactly  when  she  least  expected  it,  she 
6nally  resolved  to  speak  quite  frankly  with  him 
upon  it. 

"  It  often  happens  to  me,"  said  she  one  day  to 
him,  "  that  I  say  something  which  gives  j^oa 
pain,  and  seems  to  excite  the  most  agonizing 
recollections  in  you.  I  beseech  you,  teach  me 
to  avoid  this."         « 

He  gazed  on  her  afiectionately.  "  That  yoti 
cannot  do,"  said  he;  "no  one  can  do  it  In  this 
respect  I  lie  under  an  influence  which  I  am  not 
able  to  escape  from.  Grant  me  but  one  re- 
quest," and  be  glanced  at  her  with  th^  deepest 
earnestness;  "never  speak  with  me  of  my  past 
life;  never  put  to  me  one  question  in  reference 
to  it.  You  might  easily  conjure  up  a  shadow 
which  itself  is  able  to  darken  for  me  God's  glo- 
rious sunshine." 

"Gracious  heaven!"  exclaimed  Nina  with- 
blanching  cheek,  and  Involnntaiily  raising  be* 
clasped  hands. 
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"  Compose  jouTseUV  said  Hervey  again  with 
his  usual  geDUeness. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  pain,  but  not  a  bitter  one,  and 
I  Itoow  how  Ibis  shadow  can  be  exorcised.  But 
grant  my  request." 

"  That  I  promise  you,"  answered  Nina  cam- 
ply  iugly;  but  her  heart  asked,  "What  dark 
shadow  can  it  be  which  can  trouble  his  days  1 
Ob  that  I  could  expel  it ;  that  1  could  place  my- 
self betwixt  it  and  Herrey,  I  would  sacriAce  my 
life  for  his  happiness." 

And  what  in  the  mean  time  said  the  Countess 
Natalie  and  the  Baroness  H.  to  all  these  walks 
and  conretsatioDs  1 

The  Countess  Natalie  bad  two  great  engross- 
ments. The  first  was  the  laying  out  of  a  large 
park;  the  second  the  Colonel  Kugel,  who  was 
ner  assistant  therein,  and  rolled  stones  out  of  the 
earth  and  sighs  out  of  his  heart,  all  out  of  lore 
to  the  Countess.  The  Colonel  was  a  tall  and 
handsome  man,  strong  as  a  lion — naive,  bad  and 
good  like  nature:  neitiier  reasoning  nor  listening 
to  reasoning;  a  sort  of  Hercules,  who,  aAer  he 
kad  crasbM  the  Nemean  liM  in  his  powerful 
anas,  coald  east  himself  down  at  the  feet  of  a 
Ikir  one  and  spin  with  her.  The  Countess  re- 
garded him  at  first  in  an  artistical  point  of  view, 
•ad  afterward  bestowed  on  him  a  warmer  inter- 
est "  These  great  children  "  said  she,  "  are  so 
xeficsUng.  In  an  artificial  and  over-accom- 
plished world,  they  stand  as  something  original 
and  natnral." 

The  Countess  let  the  Colonel  nnderstand  (bat 
ahe  firaod  bim  "refreshing;"  he  was  thoroughly 
tnatiDoned  with  her  good  taste,  and  so  ended  by 
flUling  aerioDsly  in  love  with  her.  She  pro- 
posed to  heraelfto  edacaie  him.  She  persuaded 
aim  (hat  be  had  great  talents  for  philoaophy,  and 
leeommended  him  to  read  various  books  with 
wbieh  she  supplied  bim.  The  Colonel  rose 
every  morning  at  half<past  three,  studied  and 
vrote,  and  spun  long  yams  out  of  ideas.  The 
flax-sphining  of  Hercnies  was  far  easier  to  him. 
la  the  mean  time  the  Countess  knew  how  to  re- 
ward the  Colonel  for  his  labors.  She  belonged  to 
diase  who  shrink  bom  an  actually  criminal  di- 
greasion,  bat  still  allow  themselves  much  which 
«oorders  on  it.  Flattered  at  being  able  at  her 
age  to  excite  a  passion,  she  exerted  herself  to 
aake  it  lively  and  entertaining;  but  she  did  this 
with  such  zeal,  that  very  soon  her  own  heart 
was  involved  in  the  game.  Ttie  Colonel  be- 
came more  interesting  to  her  than  all  the  park 
armngements  in  the  world;  but  at  the  same  time 
ahe  was  not  without  her  cunning.  The  Colonel, 
on  his  side,  employed  his  stratagems  of  war  io 
his  intercourse  with  ladies.  Bach  of  them  wished 
to  assure  bimselfof  the  feeling  of  the  other  with- 
out committing  himself,,  and  thus  they  passed 
their  days  in  laying  plots  and  counterplots  to 
this  end.  In  such  circumstances  the  Countes.t 
was  desirous  of  removing  all  witnesses  as  for  as 
possible,  and  therefore  right  willingly  gave  per- 
mission to  the  young  people  to  carry  on  tneir 
rambles. 

But  we  mnst  now  conipel  onrselves  to  ac- 
knowledge that  even  the  Baroness  H.  had  her 
engrossments;  though  these  were  by  no  meanx 
like  those  of  the  Countess.  The  nrst  was  ber 
husband.  I  ask  who  has  aiiything  to  say  against 
il,  that  the  two  were  now  far  more  in  love  with 
one  another  than  before  their  marriage  1  The 
other  wa*  a  yet  anbom  creatare— a  future  heir 
•f  Paradise,  whose  approaching  existence  en- 
nputied  the  Baroik,  aM  led  the  Baroness  to  an- 


I  ticlpate  a  mother's  joys.  "Oht  these  engioss* 
I  menis  will  draw  away  her  soul  from  ClaO, 
I  from  her  friend  I"  I  hear  one  of  my  lady  rea^ 
ers  exclaim  in  dissatisfaction.  No,  thou  good 
one,  certainly  not  I  But  they  hindered  her  Irom 
accompanying  Clara  as  before — they  drew  away 
ber  attention  a  little  from  that  which  was  pas»- 
ing  around  her.  Besides  this,  Ctara  was  quieter 
and  tenderer  than  ever,  and  expected  the  child ot 
her  friend  as  if  it  were  her  own.  Clara  found 
herself  on  excursions  of  discovery  in  the  neigh- 
borhood :  \he  Baroness  believed  that  all  went  on 
as  it  shoula.  With  the  Countess  and  her  fresh 
Improvements  she  was  less  satisfied,  and  spared 
no  admonitions  in  this  qoarter!  but  all  thes)  fi.h 
upon  "stony  grotuuL" 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
raa  bxcobsion;  - 

Viitn«  ud  (Isihiaw 
Kiadlt  McJi  bther. 

It  is  a  lovely  Saturday  afternoon,  ig&t 
breathes  the  wind,  joyously  sing  (he  birds, 
sweetly  the  flowers  exhale  their  odors,  who  eas 
remain  in  the  house  1  The  Countess  certainly 
not.  She  chooses  this  day  for  her  first  visit  to 
tbe  parsonage  in  Tama,  to  Hervey's  aged  moth- 
er. The  whole  family,  as  well  as  the  Colonel, 
shall  accompany  her.  They  will  go  thither  on 
foot,  and  retnm  in  the  carriage.  All  are  In  ex- 
cellent spirits.  The  Colonel  heats  himself  wi A 
gathering  flowers  Ibr  the  Conntess,  who  show* 
him  grateful  glances.  The  Baroness  throw* 
sharp  glances  at  her,  yet  has  herself  her  atieuicn 
agreeably  diverted  by  her  husband,  who  over- 
whelms ner  with  attentions,  smokes  his  pipe,  aiti 
looks  in  (he  highest'  degree  gay  and  happy. 
Filius  ....  good  heaven  I  what  have  we 
done  with  Filinsl  O,  it  is  true,  we  have  fo^ 
gotten  him,  and  beg  our  reader's  pardon  I  We 
have  neglected  to  say  that  before  the  Baron's  de- 
parture from  Paradise  he  was  taken  to  an  ex- 
cellent school  in  the  next  town,  where  he  at  the 
same  time  had  lessons  in  drawing,  and  oppor- 
tnnity  to  cultivate  his  talent  in  little  and  great 
compositions. 

Nma  and  Clara  are  gay  and  happy  as  chil- 
dren, and  (eel  themselves  continually  more  like 
sisters.  The  Countess  makes  trial  whether  tbe 
philosophical  plantations  in  the  heart  of  the  Col- 
onel have  yet  taken  root.  She  talks  of  Pascal 
— she  talks  of  Ccyisin.  The  Colonel  acquiescee 
in  all  hrr  thoughts  and  ideas — finds  "deep"  ana 
"sublime"  what  she  finds  "deep"  and  "sub- 
lime;" and  makes  giant  strides  in  the— fhvorof 
bis  teacher. 

Yonderrise  the  green  hillsof  Tama.  Lovehr 
and  well  lies  the  parsonage  on  one  of  them.  A 
garden  with  trees  and  shmba  stretches  greenly 
down  its  southern  side.  The  whole  country 
round  is  changed ;  everywhere  have  the  plough, 
the  spade,  and  the  axe  begun  their  labors.  Her- 
vey  is  in  tbe  garden  with  his  young  friend  Cap- 
tain Philips.;  thev  are  busy  trimmitig,  amid 
friendly  discourse,  the  trees  beneath  whose  shade 
Hervey  hopes  ever  to  see  his  mother  and  sisters 
enjoy  tbe-  summer  evenings.  So  long  as  this 
little  garden  was  encompassed  with  marshe*,  (K> 
newly-piaated  trees  wouM  make  progress;  bat 
now  these  are  for  (he  mos(  part  drained,  aad 
converted  into  fruitful  tillage  land.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  the  cold  is  diminished,  and  eveff  . 
whefe  ihoot  fimhlBafy  hnnehea. 
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As  Herrex  descried  the  approaching  party 
ne  fluoj;  down  his  pruning-knue,  and  hastened, 
tieautiiul  ID  the  zeil  of  lalwr— beauiilul  in  bin 
neglected  drews,  especially  beautilul  in  his  joy 
and  beoerolence,  which  painted  themselves  in 
lis  face  to  meet  h  i»  friends.  To  Nina,  the  words 
I  believe  ul  Sterne,  occurred—"  His  countenance 
js  like  a  blesMUg." 

Gentle  and  quiet  as  erer,  Herrey  conducted 
*18  guests  to  his  toother.  In  the  house  it  looked 
like  a  tranqnU  festival  day— all  was  so  clean,  so 
white,  so  tasteful,  yet  simple.  A  friendly  di- 
recting spirit  had  set  its  seafon  the  whole  econ- 
omy ol  the  house.  In  the  entrance  hall  strewed 
leaves  of  the  fir  annoyed  somewhat  the  Count- 
ess, but  charmed  the  young  ladies  eitremely 
They  pa-ssed  from  the  hall  into  the  sitting-rooiu, 
and  the  Countess  noticed  with  wonder  the  ele- 
gance of  the  lurnitnre.  Baron  H.  stood  enrap- 
tured before  bookshelves  which  covered  the 
-whole  of  a  spacious  and  light  apartment.  Here 
stood  also  a  pianoforte  and  a  harp,  the  favorite 
instruments  of  Edward  Hervey.  Numerous  and 
well-tended  flowers  breathed  their  ahjma  from 
Ibe  windows.  Soon  also  a  flower  of  the  helio- 
Uope,  plucked  by  Hervey,  shed  its  fragrance  in 
Nina  s  hand.  Some  pigeons  with  lustrous  feath- 
ers came  flying  into  the  house,  and  took  food 
^w  from  Hervey's  and  now  from  Nina's  hand. 
Ntoa's  soul  was  seized  with  an  inward  delight  ■ 
never  had  she  fell  herself  so  much  at  home,  so 
Jiappy.  It  seemed  as  if  a  smiling  angel  of  peace 
glanced  at  her  out  of  every  comer,  and  whisper- 
ed to  her—"  It  is  good  to  be  he-^  I"  Ah,  she  fell 
Uiat  it  was  so.  Hervev's  look,  Hervey's  spirit. 
Jhad  here  sanctified  and  bles>ari  everything. 

Would  you  see  a  living  festival  1  See  there 
Xhe  aged  lady,  Hervey's  mother.  In  U»e  lovely, 
pore  features  dwell  together  seriousness  and 
centleness ;  and  about  the  mouth  shows  itself  yet 
Jrequenlly  a  smile,  which  reminds  you  of  that  of 
the  sun.  In  her  white  dress,  simple  in  costume 
4tnd  character,  she  is  not  wanting  in  a  natural 


was  therefore  speedily  carried  away  in  a  flaent 
conversation  with  Hervey's  mother. 

The  rest  of  the  company  had  in  the  mean 
time  entered  the  music-room.  At  the  request 
of  the  Countess,  Hervey  placed  himself  at  liie 
harp,  and  his  fingers  touched  the  chords  with 
spirit  and  life,  from  a  mild,  melancholy,  but 
infinitely  agreeable  phantasy,  he  passed  witn  the 
skill  of  a  master  to  the  simple,  profound  acconls 
which  form  the  introduction  to  the  splendid  ro- 
mance "  The  Sea  Hero ;"»  and  in  a  fine  tenor 
he  then  sung  the  northern  song,  in  a  strong  bat 
melancholy  tone,  with  an  entrancing,  varying 
expression,  such  as  the  woids  of  the  poem  dic- 
tated. The  life  of  the  olden  time  rose  in  its 
youthful,  wonderful  strength.  Like  a  quicken- 
ing breath  it  pervades  the  souls  of  the  listeners. 
To  their  imaginations  seemed 


Ab! 


-Tliul  loraly  ths  »ong  of  the  wans, . 
Am  Ouj  nek  in  the  wild  fbuiin;  wa. 

Tbtj  oome  fnin  tha  diatant— distant  •traiid, 
Tliay  knaw  no  ftttar— tliajr  know  no  tiand 
In  thai 


— —  ^ "—I —  "*..  n«MMU5  '•*  *•  uaiuiai 

4ign>ty,  which  so  well  becomes  the  handsome 
old  lady.  Her  silver  hair  divides  itself  on  her 
x>pen  bfow,  in  order  to  cover  her  temples,  and 
then  to  disai>pear  under  her  cap.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  dtslinguisbed  guests  she  laid  aside  her 
*ook  of  devotion  and  her  spectacles  and  wel- 
comed them  with  anaffected  cordiality.  The 
<!ountess  had  proposed  to  herself  to  be  conde- 
-scending,  but  it  would  not  succeed.  Vinue  and 
unisfortnne,  a  strong  and  pious  soul,  bad  confer- 
red on  the  mother  of  Hervey  the  nobility  the 
genuine  good-breeding  to  which  worldly  accom- 
plishment can  add  liule,  and  fiom  which  a  low- 
ly roof  and  the  accompanimenu  of  poverty  can 
take  nothing  away.  Perhaps  somewhat  of  this 
quiet  character  was  derived  from  the  pride  which 
•he  felt  in  her  son.  She  had  not  seen  much  of 
the  world ;  she  believed  that  in  it  one  could  meet 
with  nothing  better,  nothing  more  exalted  than 
Hervey. 

By  the  side  of  this  lady,  and  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  the  representations  which  she  hat! 
made  to  herself  oi  Hervey's  domestic  economy 
^id  not  altogether  tally,  the  beautiful,  rich,  and 
worldrexperienced  Countess  was  conscious  of  a 
wholly  peculiar  sensation.  She  felt  herself 
<hrown  out  of  her  own  element,  in  a  word,  some- 
what embarrassed,  and  to  her  great  annovment 
knew  not  how  to  carry  on  theconverfsiuion'.  The 
Baroness,  on  the  contrary,  was  at  once  at  home, 
so  soon  as  with  her  fine  tact  she  bad  felt  out  the 
presence  of  nature  and  human  worth;  and  she 


Philip's  eyes  lightened  at  Hervey's  song;  even 
Clara's  pious  glance  kindled  with  an  unwonted 
leeling.  Nina  had  cast  down  her  eyelids ;  the 
long  dark  lashes  concealed  the  expression  of  her 
g.ire:  she  was  silent,  but  the  song  seized  might- 
ily on  her  soul,  yet  not  so  as  it  did  on  a  former 
occasion.  There  was  a  strange  sensation  in  bet 
heart,  but  it  was  good. 

"  Where  is  Maria  1" 

I  am  at  this  moment  a  little  ashamed  of  Maria, 
Rince  no  one  can  look  less  festively  arrayed  than 
She.  She  will  only  prepare  a  banquet  for  those 
who  have  loigotten  themselves.  She  sian(&  still 
and  hot  at  the  oven,  and  bakes  fine  bread.  The 
greatest  consternation  shows  itself  in  her  coun- 
tenance, while  in  tb»  deepest  anxiety  she  gaze* 
round  her  with  the  words — "  Our  maid-servants 
are  gone  out  I  The  house  full  of  guests .  The 
Countess  1  Supper!  I  here!  white  bread  must 
be  baked,  and  both  girls  are  out  I"  - 

I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  none  of  my  fair 
readers  will  perose  this  without  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy for  Maria,  and  even  a  linle  sympathetic 
distress.  If  they  wish,  however,  to  get  rid  of  this 
distress,  it  is  only  necessary  to  accompany  me  » 
little  farther.  Maria,  between  her  oven  and  her 
anxiety,  would  have  lost  her  wits,  if  her  bitKher, 
like  a  consoling  angel,  had  not  suddenly  mMle 
his  appearance,  and  with  friendly  woids,  aciiw 
help,  and  pleasant  jiikes,  put  to  flight  her  trouble. 
She  look  courage— all  will  go  well ;  and  f>oi» 
this  it  came  to  pass  that  the  oaking  turned  out 
so  admirably,  for  in  fact  when  the  cakes  in  the 
oven  rise  well,  the  heart  of  the  housewife  rises 
with  them.  Maria  felicitated  herself  on  being 
able  to  treat  her  guests  with  the  beautiful  white 
bread,  especially  the  lovely  Nina,  whom  with  a 
maiden's  enthusiasm  she  admired.  For  her  was 
an  especial  rake  baked. 

Maria  speedily  spread  the  cloth  in  the  eating- 
rtjom,  and  her  brother  spoke  courage  to  her.  He 
himself  helped  to  cut  bread,  and  to  set  on  the  ta- 
ble the  dishes  of  curd,  so  that  his  sister  became 
quite  easy  and  cheerful  Will  you  see  Maria  1 
She  is  like  a  thousand  others,  fair,  kind,  bine- 
eyed,  of  features  by  no  means  remarkable,  but 
with  an  expression  of  good-nature.  Her  dress 
was  something  worn,  but  far  from  being  wum 
out;  a  warm  heart,  a  good  understanding,  in 
whose  joys  housekeeping  and  heaven  occnpjr 
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tbe  whole  space,  without  mach  fai>ciDatioD ;  dil- 
igeni,  conscieniiouB,  affectionate,  indefatigable — 
■the  fini  op,  the  last  to  bed ;  yon  see,  ia  a  word, 
before  yoa  one  of  tbe  many  who  live  for  others 
— of  those  who  wHl  probably  think  for  the  first 
time  of  themselves  when  the  hori  of  the  world 
says  to  them — "  Thou  good  and  faithful  servant, 
thoa  hast  been  faithful  in  a  few  things,  enter  thon 
Joto  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  But  for  such  an  one 
what  joy  can  there  probably  be,  except  that  of 
being  able  vet  more  freely  to  live  and  work  for 
those  that  soe  lores  1 

But  we  loiter — Maria  does  not  She  has  set 
(he  cold  roast  meat,  the  steaming  potatoes,  and 
the  fresh  batter,  on  the  table;  she  has  conducted 
<the  guests  into  the  eating-room,  and  has  invited 
them  kindly  and  somewhat  embarrassed  to  par- 
take, and  wishes  that  they  may  enjoy  the  repast. 

Here  also  the  Countess  found  herself  quite 
oat  in  her  expeciations,  and  saw  not  the  small- 
est thing  at  woich  she  could  have  smiled.  For 
here  all  was  too  pretensionless  and  too  good. 
The  meal  resembled  rather  an  idyllean  banqnet 
than  a  supper  "  at  the  Countess's  visit."  And 
in  truth  the  milk,  with  the  excellent  cream,  she 
ibond,  as  well  as  the  rest,  so  delicious  afler  the 
long  walk,  that  she  bestowed  a  particular  atten- 
tion upon  the  dish.  It  did  not  escape  her,  bow- 
.«ver,  that  Hervey  was  more  gay  and  social  than 
usual.  He  looked  around  him  as  if  he  would 
bless  everybody.  But  while  all  are  eating,  chat- 
ting, and  laughing,  I  will  make  a  short  digres- 
lioD,  and  say  a  word  with  tbe 

Fathers  op  FjMilies. 

Thou  who  siltest  at  thy  table  like  a  thunder- 
«lond  charged  with  lightning,  and  scoldest  the 
wife  and  the  cook  about  the  dinner,  so  that  the 
mofMl  sticks  in  tbe  throat  of  the  mother  and 
children — thou  who  make^t  unhappy  wife  and 
child  and  servants — thon  who  preparest  for  ev- 
ery dish  a  bitter  sauce  out  of  thy  gall— shame 
and  indigestion  to  thee  I 

Birr — Honour  and  long  life  to  a  good  stomach, 
and  especially  all  good  to  thee  who  sittest  at  thy 
table  like  bright  sunshine;  thon  who  lookest 
round  thee  to  bless  tbe  eojoyroent  of  thy  fomily 
—by  thy  friendly  glance,  thy  kind  speech,  callest 
forth  sp«rtiveness  and  appetite,  and  thereby  lend- 
■est  to  the  gifts  of  God  a  better  strength,  a  finer 
flavor  than  the  profoundest  art  of  the  cook  is  able 
to  confer  upon  them — honor  to  thee,  and  joys  in 
abandance.  May  good  will  ever  spread  the  ta- 
ble for  thee;  may  friendly  faces  ever  sit  round 
thy  dishes.    Honour  and  joy  to  thee ! 

And  now  back  again  to  the  parsonage.  Bar- 
00  H.  felt  himself  so  anusnally  exhilarated,  that 
he  toddenly,  to  the  horror  of  everybody,  burst 
forth  with  a  terrible  song,  at  which  every  one 
laughed  except  bis  wife,  who  pulled  him  by  the 
ear.  After  he  had  finished  it,  he  bowed  with 
great  gravity  to  tbe  ringing  peal  of  applause, 
and  b^ged  of  Nina  also  to  gratify  the  company 
with  a  song.  Nina  blushed  and  would  decline 
'  it,  but,  stimulated  by  the  Countess,  who  felt  her- 
■elf  somewhat  wounded  that  the  Baron  had  not 
first  made  such  a  request  from  herself,  and  over- 
whelmed with  solicitations,  she  finally  consent- 
ed, and  sang  with  a  somewhat  tremufoos  voice 
the  beautiful  song  of  Franz^n — 

"TMld  thrMlfnotto  tha  prunn  of  Cuv." 

Hervey  immediately  fell  in  with  his  fine  tenor, 
at  first  only  as  it  seemed  to  sapport  the  voice  of 
Nina.  She  thanked  him  with  a  gentle  nod. 
Ber  voice  became  firmer,  her  cheekr  flashed,  her 


eyes  beamed  with  joy.  Hereupon  Hervey  raited 
his  voice  more  and  more,  he  followed  hen  no 
longer,  but  rather  bore  it  on — a  finer  harmony  no 
one  ever  heard.  All  hearts  were  enlivened.  Ia. 
voluntarily  first  one  and  then  another  voice  join- 
ed the  singing,  and  if  the  Baiuness  had  not  ez> 
preasively  pinched  the  arm  of  her  husband,  it 
would  have  been  difiicult  to  have  restrained  him 
from  bursting  out  at  tbe  top  of  his  voice  with 
the  words — 

"  Vina*  sad  (lidnna  Undla  esoh  ottwr." 
At  the  last  verse,  however,  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  withstand  the  temptation.     All  resMct 
for  tbe  fine  art  was  swallowed  up  in  the  viTi<l 
feeling  of  actuality,  and  at  the  words — 

"  After  in  eMiiiin— " 
the  Baroness  pinched  tbe  arm  of  her  husband  in 
vain;  he  only  screamed  the  louder — 
••C*lml]rn|M»l«l:'' 

she  therefore  took  her  part,  and  also  began  to  ac- 
company the  singing.  Tbe  Colonel  let  his  deep 
but  good  voice  resound^  and  the  whole  company 
sang  in  chorus : 

"  Cordiallf  ended, 
Slmnbn  w*  ■oftlj,  and  waken  nftnked  " 

How  delighted,  and  how  heartily  after  this  all 
shook  hands  at  parting,  need  scarcely  be  remark- 
ed. But  we  must  say  a  word  regarding  the  part- 
ing of  Nina  from  Ilervey's  mother,  since  this 
consisted  in  a  wordless  scene,  which  is  belter 
than  words  calculated  to  bring  people  closer  to 
each  other.  We  have  already  remarked  thai 
the  old  lady  attached  but  little  value  to  purely 
external  advantages:  toward  beauty,  however, 
especially  when  this  was  the  expression  of  a 
lovely  soul,  she  felt  herself  weak ;  and  Nina's 
appearance,  manner,  and  singing,  bad  this  even- 
ing made  upon  her  the  most  vivid  impression. 
When,  therefore,  Nina  approached  ber  to  take 
leave,  the  old  lady  gently  put  her  arm  around 
her  slender  waist,  led  her  nearer  to  the  window, 
and  regarded  her  with  tbe  deepest  interest.  Nina 
blushed ;  and  as  the  old  lady  with  a  serious  aitd 
almost  motherly  expression  kissed  her  forehead. 
Nina  was  seized  with  a  feeling  of  wonderftu 
veneration.  The  lovely  and  high-bom  daughter 
of  the  President  hastily  stooped,  and  toocheA 
with  her  lips  the  hand  of  the  aged  dame. 

It  was  homage  which  youth  paid  to  age— ay, 
perhaps,  which  Nina  paid  to  the  mother  of  Her- 
vey ;  and  so  rapidly  passed  this  little  scene,  tha: 
no  one  but  Hervey  observed  it.  A  lightninc 
flash  glowed  in  his  dark  eye.<t — then  a  danc 
cloud  passed  over  them.  He  remained  stand- 
ing wiu  a  shawl  of  the  Baroness  in  his  han^ 
and  foiigot  that  she  waited  for  him  to  put  it  upon 
her  shoulders  till  she  turned  and  jocosely  said 
to  him,  "Will  the  Pastor  wrap  himself  in  the 
shawl  {  if  so,  it  is  very  much  at  bis  service. 
Only  in  that  case  I  must  petition  for  a  great- 
coat." Hervey  smiled,  and  gave  her  the  shawl, 
yet  he  was  still  and  thoaghlful  as  be  accom- 
panied his  guests  out. 

The  evening  was  uncommonly  fine,  and  the 
Countess  proposed  to  make  her  return  home 
partly  on  foot.  Tbe  plan  met  with  universal 
approval.  Hervey  accompanied  the  party,  wiffc- 
out,  as  it  seemed,  being  properly  with  it.  The 
carriages  came  on  slowly  behind.  The  Baroness 
H.  sought  to  awake  the  slumbering  jealousy  of 
her  husband,  by  making  him  observant  of  Her- 
vey's  changed  mood,  and  assuring  him  at  the 
same  time  that  this  change  had  taken  place  at 
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the  momeBt  in  wUcfa  be  had  taken  ber  shawl  in 
bia  hand. 

Baron  H.  promised  to  warn  bim  solemnly 
against  so  ODfonanate  a  passion,  and  if  this  did 
not  avail,  to  assure  him  that  he  must  expect  to 
be  called  out. 

Nina  was  as  silent  and  thoaghtfal  as  Herrey. 
Captain  S.  had  given  her  his  arm,  and  endeav- 
ored to  engage  her  attention. 

The  company  passed  a  little  neat  house,  gay 
with  flowers.  "  Who  lives  bete  t"  inquired  the 
Baroness. 

"  A  canting  old  crackbrain  of  a  woman,"  was 
the  Countess's  answer.  At  the  same  moment 
the  inhabitant  of  the  house  appeared  at  the  door, 
an  ugly,  strange-looking,  noaoing,  and  grinning 
ilgnre. 

The  party  gieeled  ber  and  passed  on. 

«  This  woman,"  said  the  Countess,  "  bored  me 
lately  with  an  inu^rable  morning  visit;  yet  she 
occasioned  me  some  good  thoagbts.  She  talked 
with  a  most  absurd  enthusiasm  of  ber  religion, 
'and  of  her  reliance  on  the  grace  of  God,  with- 
out which  man  is  nothing.'  She  described  with 
die  highest  rapture  ber  happiness,  which  consist- 
ed chiefly  in  thia,  that  she  had  a  room,  and  six 
shillings*  for  her  daily  support  She  farther  de- 
tailed to  me  the  kind  presents  which  she  some- 
limes  received  from  her  benefactors,  as  well  as 
» IHendly  invitation  from  one  or  other  of  them 
to  their  tables,  and  the  like.  She  concloded 
with  declaring  heiself  to  be  <  the  happiest  of 
Btbrtals.' 

"  When  she  had  left  me  1  could  not  prevent 
myself  feeling  a  certain  degree  of  compassion 
for  this  <  happiest  of  mortals,'  and  would  ratber 
endure  actual  misery  than  feel  myself  happy  In 
this  fashion.  Never  was  so  clear  to  me  as  in 
this  moment,  that  that  which  the  good  man  seeks 
in  life  is  not  happiness,  so  far  as  we  understand 
tw  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  convenient  and 
the  agreeable.  The  happiness  which  a  noble 
lonl  strives  after  is  perfeution;  is  the  devel- 
opement  of  its  nobler  existence ;  is  f^oodness,  is 
Glod.t  This  happiness  does  not  exclude  suffer- 
ing. Pain  and  pleasure  are  the  wings  of  the 
soul,  on  which  it  soars  toward  its  ennoblement. 
Earthly  enjoyments  are  for  such  a  soul  nothing; 
and,  compared  with  its<  life,  the  happiness  of 
^ra.  L.  is  a  pure  abomination." 

Hervey  here  awoke  out  of  his  reveiy;  for  he 
could  not  bear  an  injustice,  let  the  being  be  ever 
■0  insignificant  toward  which  it  was  shown. 

"  I  think," said  he  softly,  "that  you  are  a  lit- 
tle too  severe  upon  her.  A  happiness  so  inno- 
cent as  hers,  and  whiub,  as  you  admit;  is  ground- 
ed on  the  fear  of  (Jod,  deserves  in  truth  no  con- 
tempt. Her  contentment  with  the  enjoymeiu.s 
of  so  humble  a  lot  they  only  can  comprehend 
who  during  the  greater  part  of  life  have  had  to 
contend  with  want  and  necessity.  And  is  it  not 
indeed  probably  the  will  of  the  Almighty  that 
we  should  feel  ourselves  even  here  on  earth 
happy  and  at  homel  Yes,  bow  is  it  possible 
that  we  can  feel  ourselves  otherwi.'ie,  if  we  in 
all  cases  follow  his  commands  by  which  we  be- 
come reconciled  to  the  heavenly  and  the  eanhly 
Kib,  and  are'fiUed  with  peace  and  joy  I  If  in  that 
Mlitary  room  in  which  yonder  poor  wom^in 
dwells,  a  friendly  sunbeam  or  a  cup  of  coffee 
make  a.festival,  ber  joy  is  not  the  less  genuine 

*  Swediih  ;  t.  e.  to  mnj  fErthinn  Eaftiili. 
t  My  yoaag  fiir  resder !    DoM  thua  winid«r  Id  llMtr  tbe 
GMnitn  tmlking  m  tUi  itnin  1    Baeta  woadan  wilt  thM 
a  itiBibl*  apon  ia  tha  woild. 


I  and  lively  than  that  of  those  who  drink  the  ntfOie 
juice  of  the  grape,  or  weep  voluptuous  tears  oa 
a  beloved  bosom.  The  best  and  wisest  of  earth 
have  not  despised  these  enjoyments.  Have  I 
preached  too  long  1"  asked  Hervey,  with  a  smile: 
"  if  so,  pardon  me." 

"  The  sermon  was  good,"  said  the  Baroness 
H.,  "and  I  for  my  part  shall  certainly  bear  it  in 
mind,  especially  when  I  see  Mrs.  L.  again. 
Yet,  dear  Pastor,  permit  me  to  make  a  ^tter 
acquaintance  with  the  hnmble-minded  people 
you  speak  of.  I  tell  yon  plainly  that  such  a 
species  of  moderation  is  to  me  intolerable." 

In  a  friendly  manner  Hervey  gave  to  the  Ba- 
roness, and  even  to  her  husband,  various  admo- 
nitioBS  against  this  intolerance.  The  Baroness 
contended  warmly  for  her  opinion ;  she  wonld 
not  give  up  the  smallest  jot  of  it — nay,  she 
wonld  even  renounce  heaven  itself  if  the  angels 
were  so  tediously  discreet. 

Hervey  laughed,  and  begged  her  on  this  head 
to  be  at  rest.  "The  fine,  sweet  sportiveoess," 
said  he,  "  which  graces  the  lips  with  so  agreea- 
ble a  smile,  and  gentle  satire,  are  cenainly  n»- 
where  so  much  in  place  as  on  the  lips  of  angels." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  Pastor,  and  1  find  it  most 
sensible,"  said  the  Baroness,  without  being  con- 
scious Uiat  she  at  the  same  time  smiled  as 
sweetly  as  any  child  of  heaven  possibly  could. 
Clara  took  the  hand  of  her  friend,  and  said  smi- 
ling, "  Have  yon  always  been  so  desperals 
against  the  wearisome  1" 

"Alwaysl"  answered  the  Baroness  positively 
"except  that  once  indeed  I  was  short-sighted, 
and  was  mistaken  in  a  certain  person.  Abomi- 
nable girl  I  you  know  that  I  amnse  myself  with 
no  one  so  well  as  with  yon — " 

Baron  H.  coughed  expressively. 

"And  with  Gustav,"  continued  the  Baioness, 
as  j^e  reached  cordially  her  hand  to  her  husband. 

The  Baroness  was  now  tired ;  the  company 
paused  till  the  carriages  came  i>p.  Hervey  as- 
sisted the  ladies  into  them,  and  took  leave. 

"  To  feel  oneself  happy— to  feel  oneself  alreathr 
at  home  here  on  the  earth,"  thought  Nina — "O 
bow  divine  must  that  be  I" 

Rapidly  rolled  the  carriages  onwani ;  rapidly 
sped  Nina  over  the  pleasant  and  wild  landscape. 
It  seemed  to  her  as  if  her  life  wonld  roll  on  as 
rapidly— as  if  she  never  should  feel  herself  at 
home  on  the  earth. 

Philip  S.  stooped  and  plucked  a  little  flower, 
which  had  ffowlv  raised  itself  again  from  the 
pressure  of  Nina's  foot  He  kissed  it,  and  con- 
cealed it  in  his  bosom. 

The  two  friend.';  now  went  back,  and  in  order 
the  sooner  to  reach  home  struck  across  the  mea- 
dows by  a  footpath.  Philip  talked  with  Hervey 
of  his  future  plans ;  of  the  journey  to  Stockholm, 
which  was  now  before  him,  in  order  to  tJike  pos- 
session of  the  rich  inheritance  fallen  to  him  from 
an  uncle.  The  .sound  of  a  carriage  interrupted 
the  conversation  of  the  friends,  and  occasioned 
them  to  turn  their  gaze  toward  the  highway, 
wliere  the  traveller  was  driving  briskly  on  mi 
his  calerhe.  The  traveller  seemed  to  be  equal- 
ly observant  of  the  pedestrians.  He  slopped, 
spran?  from  the  carriage,  and  hastened  to  meet 
the  fripn'is  at  the  stile. 

"  Ah !"  said  Philip  animatedly,  "itismyfriend 
Lofvenheim,  the  new  proprietor  In  this  country. 
H"  has  promised  to  spend  some  days  with  ma. 
Come,  Edward,  I  most  make  you  aoqoainted 
with  one  another." 

Edward  had  in  the  meait  tiine  fixed  Us  sytt 
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feBBBlf  on  the  sinnc^er,  and  taid  hutHy,  "Hot 
^v ;  aootber  time.    Giood  aigbi!" 

With  these  words  he  drew  his  arm  ont  of 
Philip's,  bowed,  and  departed.  Philip,  tume- 
vhat  amazed  at  this  oowoated  nnfrieDdlioess, 
adranced  toward  Itis  frieod,  and  ttade  him  heart- 
ily welcome.  Scarcely  were  the  &rsi  salatations 
•zchanged,  when  the  latter  asked,  "  Who  was 
the  man  that  Just  now  left'yog,  aiM  left  yoa  so 
suddenly  1  His  gait,  and  a  certain  moiiremenl 
of  his  head,  reoiind  me  riridly  of  one  with  whom 
liurmerly  I  was  verv  well  acquainted." 

Piiilip  named  Edward  Henrey,  and  pocaeded 
a*  be  always  did,  when  tbe  conrarsation  tuned 
CO  his  fiieod,  to  apeak  of  him  in  the  most  en- 
comiastic terms.  I^rvenheim  listened  in  si- 
lence, and  then  said,  "  I  was  mistaken,  then.  1 
shall  be  glad  to  be  bettei'  acquainted  with  kim." 

At  the  same  instant  was  heard  a  wild  cry  of  a 
ehild,  and  immediately  thereupon  the  words, 
"Help!  helpt  Save  the  boy  t  Ah  I  the  mill- 
vheel !  He  goes  under  the  mill-wheel  f" 

"  That  comes  from  ihe  waterfall,"  said  Philip ; 
"  a  child  has  certainly  fallen  in  I"  Both  of  them 
ran  to  the  waterfall.  The  voices  of  women  ex- 
claimed aloud,  "Ah!  he  will  be  crushed t  Qod 
kelp  him !" 

The  friends  arrived  at  the  waterfall  jost  as 
Bervey,  battling  with  the  flood  at  the  danger  of 
bis  life,  seized  a  little  boy  who  was  in  the  very 
act  of  passing  under  the  mill-wheel.  '  Two  min- 
utes anerward  he  stood  again  on  the  shore  drip- 
ping and  panting,  bat  bappv.  An  oldish,  little, 
meagre  man  stood  before  him.  The  man  was 
beaidie  himself  with  distraction  and  joy,  and  was 
seafcely  able  to  articulate  the  words, "  My  child  I 
mirchildl" 

Hervey  took  the  yet  lifeless  child  on  his  IcMe, 
«lid  nibbed  bis  breast  and  stomach  with  bis  hand, 
while  he  watched  attentively  bis  dealb-like  eoun- 
tenaaoe.  During  his  baaane  occupation  Her- 
vey himself  was  exposed,  without  knowing  it, 
to  a  most  keen  exammation.  Lafrenfaeim, 
Vboae  disposition  and  look  were  distiagnishiBd 
by  a  peculiar  coldness,  riveted  incessantly  his 
dark  gray  eyes  upun  him.    Hervey,  before  he 

Srung  into  the  water,  had  pulled  on  his  coat, 
is  breast  was  bare,  and  a  scar  showed  itself 
upon  it  L&fvenheim's  gaze  fell  from  bis  coun- 
tenance to  his  breast,  and  dveied  itself  on  the 
scar.  "  It  is  he  t  Yes,  it  is  he  1"  said  he  half 
aloud. 

In  the  mean  time  Hervey  had  succeeded  in 
Rstoriog  the  boy  to  consciousness.  A  stream 
of  water  poured  from  his  mouth,  his  bosom 
heaved  violently,  aad  be  opened  a  pair  of  large 
blue  eyes.  Witii  some  directions  for  the  further 
treatment  of  the  boy,  he  delivered  him  to  bis  fath- 
er. The  man  now  turned  his  eyes  from  the  child ' 
to  his  savior;  suddenljr  be  seemed  no  longer  to 
imden<taod  what  he  said  to  htm,  and  the  tnanks 
died  on  his  lips.  His  gaze  became  fixed;  a 
paleness  mote  deathlike  than  before  spread  it- 
self over  his  haggard  countenance,  and  his  mouth 
was  distorted  with  convulMive  twitcbings. 

Hervejr  was  now  called  to  bestow  some  at- 
tantjon  on  bis  friend  Philip,  who«mbraced  him 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  ■'  Qod  be  praised  I"  said 
be,  'Iron  have  saved,  and  are  saved.  Permit 
me,  uiwaid,  to  introdooe  yon  to  my  friend  Ceri 
lAfrenheim.  Ue  wishes  to  make  yonraeqaaint- 


*'  I  am  )«)oiced,  Sir  Pastor,"  said  Lfifvenheim, 
bowiag  with  a  cold  glance  and  tone,  *'lo  hare 
been  witness  of  your  heroic  deed." 


"  I  only  did  what  yoO  would  in  myplaee  bar^e 
done,"  replied  Hervey,  in  a  soft  and  fr^eadigr ' 
manner,  returning  the  bow  and  quietly  drawisK 
on  his  coat. 

"Bat  you  most  dine  with  bm  t*-nion«ir, 
Edward,'^ said  PhUip  kindly. 

"  I  thank  yoa,"  was  his  answer,  "  to-mon«w 
I  cannot.  An  important  basjoesa— aaotber  ttate 
—good  night  I" 

He  gave  Philip  ibe  hand,  greeted  L6fVenheim 
politely,  and  went.  He  looked  round  fior  ibe 
father  of  the  child,  bat  be  had  disappeared.  Xbe 
man  with  every  sign  of  terror,  and  with  the  1 
"Itiihsi  itjshel"  andhaMcnadiiwar. 


CHAPTER  XZXL 


Lew  is  ftTe  tlw  punfC  an  it  tw  eipiuwii, 
JUld  loraUMt  is  ths  sqnaw  which  wsststh  ' 

NlCAKOia. 

Taa  wind  on  the  sea.  the  air  on  the  mo«at- 
ain,  the  aea-lifce  sound  in  the  wood,  the  freoh, 
fresh  breath  of  nature,  which  expels  care  aai 
refreshes  life— I  praise  you  !  Who  has  not  <ett 
himself  invigorated  by  yon,  who  baa  not  fak 
himself  elevated — when  be  has  returned  from 
the  bouse  of  mounting,  from  the  impure  atsMK 
sphere  of  society,  and  from  the  exhauation  of 
business  1  Wonderful,  powerful,  eare-free-life 
in  the  air,  in  the  water,  and  in  the  earth ! 
Mighty  Iilatare,  how  I  love  thee,  and  how  gladjgr 
would  I  lead  all  hearts  to  thee !  In  hostility  to 
tbee,  lifie  is  a  burthen ;  in  peaoe  with  thee,  ws 
have  a  presentiment  of  the  nepoae  of  Paradisa 
Thy  stoitns  sound  through  the  immortal  harps 
of  Ossian  and  Byron  ;  in  the  songs  of  the  sea- 
hcrods — lin  the  camanoes  of  the  north,  brsathss 
thy  life.  The  feeling  heart  owes  to  thee  its 
best  and  freshest  sentiments.  To  her  also  who 
peas  these  lines  bast  thou  siven  new  life.  H«r 
soul  was  sick  to  death,  and  she  cast  bersslf^* 
thy  bosom.  Thou  didst  raise  her  up  a^n ; 
she  received  power  to  lift  herself  up  to  God. 

The  tempest  rolled  iu  thunders  over  one  «f 
the  wildest  regioas  of  the  north.  Its  dwdc 
ckiud-chariot  careered  over  the  pioaaclee  of  the 
rocks  and  the  abyss  of  the  valleys.  Two  wa«. 
derets  were  seen  hastening  with  rapid  steps 
over  the  wild  country.  One  of  them  was  A 
man  in  bis  full  vigor ;  and  be  was  beautifiil 
through  the  fresh  life,  and  the  anion  of  gentls- 
ness  and  strength  wbioh  strikingly  dia^yed 
themselves  in  his  countenance  and  his  wliola 
appearance.  It  seemed  to  give  him  delight  to 
stride  through  the  desolate  country  during  th^ 
tempest,  and  to  give  bis  dark,  rich  locks  to  be 
tossed  by  the  furious  winds.  A  smile  parted 
the  well-formed  lips,  and  his  eyes  glanced  clear- 
ly around  hint.  The  other  walked  gloomily,  and 
ftill  of  thought,  by  his  aide.  The  electric  atmo- 
sphere seemed  to  oppress  him  ;  his  young,  blond 
bead  hung  down  as  if  it  were  overwhelmed  with 
thought. 

"So  gloomy,  Philip  1"  said  Edward  to  bjs 
friend. 

"So  gay,  Edward V  answered  he. 
'   "  Yes,"  replied  Hervey,  "  I  am  cheerfbl ;  that 
can  I  not  deny.    I  am  glad  that  I  have  beea 
able  to  qufll  the  tumult  of  the  peasantry  with- 
out force  being  requisite.    And  farther,  I  have 
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canae  to  be  cheeifol,  amen  I  find  myself  on  a 
long  ramble.  Wbat  enjoyment  and  vigor  of 
Hfe  lies  there  not  in  the  free  air!  It  is  the 
finest  cordial  for  man.  These  gloomy  thunder- 
clouds bare,  moreover,  for  me  an  especial 
eharm.  Do  not  Ossian's  ghosts  hover  upon 
them  1  Was  it  not  on  such  a  wild  heath  where 
Fingal  sung,  and  gathered  the  shades  of  fallen 
keroea  around  him  V 

*'  You  are  poetical,  Edward.  Over  me  hover 
melancholy  images.  The  gloomy  region  re- 
minds me  of  the  wilderness  of  Kfe.  How  well 
may  the  human  bosom  be  comparpd  to  yon 
rocky  surface,  when  love  and  faith  forsake  it, 
and  leave  it  lying  desolate.  Storms  are  the 
judgments  of  Godaga'mst  sinnera, or  the  thun- 
derbolts of  fate  on  the  head  of  the  innocent 
Happy  are  they  who  feel  neither  remorse  nor 
dread." 

Edward  waa  ailent.  His  cheerful  look  grew 
dark. 

Soon  after  Philip  said,  "  We  have  not  much 
ferther  to  go ;  I  see  already  our  hills,  the  hills 
■ear  Umen&s."  He  sighed,  and  added,  "  My 
journey  to  Stockholm  is  fixed  for  to-morrow 
morning  very  early.  I  shall  probably  continue 
there  a  year  at  the  least.  I  must  this  evening 
take  leave  of  you  " 

"  So  soon  t"  said  Edward,  onpleasantly  sur- 
yrised ;  and  then  added,  with  great  cordiality, 
**  Philip,  bow  much  shall  I  miss  you  !" 

*'  EMward,  you  know  it,  I  am  rich.  I  have 
friends  and  relatives  of  great  influence.  Tell 
ne,  ia  there  any  way  in  which  I  can  serve  you  1" 

These  words  were  pronounced  with  a  certain 
•oldness,  and  with  the  same  coldness  Edward 
answered :  "  I  thank  you ;  I  need  nothing  which 
I  cannot  myself  acquire." 

"  In  a  higher  post,  with  your  great  talents, 
you  could  more  benefit  your  native  land,  would 
be  able  to  gratify  a  laudable  ambition." 

"I  am  contented  here."  said  EdwArd,  ab- 
mplly.  "  I  only  wish  to  he  able  to  fulfil  all  the 
duties  which  my  present  office  lay  upon  me." 

**  But  you  lead  here,  in  fact,  a  most  monoto- 
nous life,  and  your  present  field  of  exercise  is 
Tery  confined.  You  are  so  richly  endowed  by 
nature — ^you  are'  so  beloved  by  all  men,  and 
might  ao  easily  live  better,  might  have  more 
raried  interests — " 

"  iMve,  labor,  religion— these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  joy  ;  these  aig  happiness,"  answered  Ed- 
ward, with  warmth.  '•  And  who  can  say,  who 
only  fulfils  his  duties  as  a  man,  that  his  field  of 
action  is  confined  !  The  efl'ect  and  the  exten- 
sion of  every  pure  action  are  incalculable." 

*'  But,  spite  of  this,  there  are  higher  and  lower 
positions,  narrower  and  ampler  circles,  in  the 
•Ute,"  added  Philip,  impatiently.  "What 
would  a  Canning  or  an  Oxenstjerna  have  ef- 
fected had  the  one  remained  a  simple  advo- 
cate, and  the  other  continued  living  idly  on  hit 
estate  1  Edward,  you  ought  not  wholly  to  close 
your  heart  against  a  noble  ambition." 

"  No,  Philip,  no !  I  also  have  dreamed.  I  too 
—I  too  have  wished.  There  was  a  time  .... 
but  let  us  drop  this  subject,"  said  he,  excitedly  : 
and  then  more  calmly  added,  "the  hand  of 
Providence  leads  us  better  than  our  own  rash 
desires.  It  has  on  this  spot  pointed  out  my 
place,  and  here  will  I  remain." 

Hervey's  determined  tone  seemed  to  cat  ofT 


all  farther  attempts  of  this  sort.  The  friend* 
were  for  a  moment  silent,  and  then  Philip  said, 
"  Then  I  really  can  do  nothing  for  you  1" 

"Yes,  you  can  possibly  do  something  fox 
me !"  said  Hervey,  stepping  up  to  Philip,  and 
putting  his  arm  around  him.  "You  probably 
can !  Give  me  my  friend  again ;  give  me  the 
open,  cheerful,  cordial  Philip  back  again.  For 
some  time  past  I  have  known  him  no  longer; 
and  since  last  evening,  all  your  offers  of  pro- 
tection and  the  cold  tone  ....  in  fact,  Philip, 
they  have  made  me  shudder.  What  is  come 
to  you,  Philip,  my  friend  t  Have  we  ceased  to 
understand  each  other?" 

"  Edward,"  said  Philip,  with  an  expression 
of  the  greatest  pain,  "I  acknowledge  it;  for 
some  days  I  have  beeiv  miserable." 

"  Philip,  I  a*i  your  friend,  and  yon  have  kept 
thia  from  me !" 

"  I  will  do  so  no  longer,  Edward.  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  part  fVom  yoa 
without  saying  all  to  you.  and  without  hearing 
what  you  have  to  say.  Edward,"  added  he,  in 
a  tone  bordering  on  emotion,  "  you  know  that 
I  have  loved  you !" 

Hervey  gazed  at  him  inquiringly,  and  with 
earnest  attention. 

"Yes,"  continued  Philip,  in  the  highest  ex- 
citement, "  I  have  loved  yon  with  my  whole 
heart  and  my  whole  strength,  for  I  have  never 
known  a  more  elcellent,  a  more  amiable  .... 
let  me  proceed,  Edward  !  Yes,  I  have  believed 
in  you  as  in  God.  I  was  a  wild  youth,  and  took 
pleasure  in  an  agitated  life ;  you  acquired  power 
over  me,  I  became  attached  to  you.  and  learned 
from  you  the  strong  and  peaceful  virtues  which 
constitute  the  happiness  of  human  society.  My 
faith  in  you  has  for  years  been  my  conscience, 
and  the  power  which  bridled  me.  I  was  happy 
in  this  faith ;  I  would  have  followed  you  to  the' 
death— wouM  have  died  for  you  with  joy.  EA. 
ward!  Edward!  it  is  a  perilous  thing  when  a 
beloved  image  in  the  heart  of  man  is  destroy- 
ed, since  with  it  the  best  of  his  life  is  annihil»- 
ted." 

Philip  covered  his  face  with  both  hands,  and 
seated  himself  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree. 
Hervey  continued  standing  befi>re  him,  regard- 
ing his  friend  with  uneasiness  and  deep  sympa- 
thy.    Ader  a  pause,  PhiHp  continued  : 

"  For  some  days  all  seems  changed  in  me 
and  around  me.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  world 
staggered,  as  if  the  earth  heaved  beneath  my 
feet.  What,  however,  really  staggers,  Edward, 
is  my  faith  in  you." 

Philip  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground — an  inex- 
pressible agony  gnawed  at  his  heart.  Edward 
was  pale.  He  seated  himself  on  a  mossy  stone 
opposite  to  Philip,  and  gazed  at  bis  friend  with 
a  penetrating,  steady  glance. 

"  Well  1"  said  he  after  a  pause,  as  Philip^ 
sunk  in  bitter  feeling,  was  silent. 

■•  Well,  Edward !  there  is  come  a  man  to  me 
who  says  he  knows  you — who  has  dared  to  say 
of  you  that  you  bear  an  assumed  name,  and 
what  is  still  more,  an  assumed  character !  A. 
man  who  charges  you  with  concealing  under  a 
mask  of  virtue  a  heart  filled  with  vice — a  man 
who  dares  to  assert  that  in  your  yooth  yo« 
have  perpetrated  the  lowest  and  the  grossest 
crimes !" 

"  Philip,"  said  Edward  with  painful  seriog*- 
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aess,  "  an  this  you  have  kept  from  me';  yoa 
have,  therefure,  belieTed  it." 

"  Not  beliered,  Edward  !  No,  by  God,  ao 
miserable  I  was  not ;  then  you  would  not  have 
seen  me  here.  But  an  agonising  duabt  has  ta- 
ken root  in  my  soul.  Edward,  it  my  peace  and 
my  better  life  be  dear  to  you,  tear  this  diiobt 
out  of  my  bosom.  Speak  to  me— open  your 
heart  to  me — ^teU  me  that  yoa  are  inoocentr-* 
convince  me  that  your  walk  is  as  pure  as  your 
glance.  Give  me  the  right,  with  the  sword  in 
my  hand,  as  I  have  threatened,  to  compel  the 
liar  to  take  back  his  words.  Edward,  my  friend, 
you  can — ^you  will  do  it !" 

But  Edward's  cluar  gaze  had  sunk  to  the 
earth.  An  expression  of  the  deepest  pain  drew 
together  his  brows,  while  his  pale  lips  slowly 
aad  distinctly  said — "  Philip.  I  cannot  do  it !" 

The  young  S.  saw  bis  heaven  fall  in.  Paler 
than  Edward,  he  exclaimed  vehemently — "  Yon 
eannot !    You  are  then  a  criminal " 

With  his  look  fixed  on  the  earth,  and  bis 
arms  crossed,  Edward  said  as  to  himself—**  It 
wad  a  fond  dream  which  permitted  me  to  imag- 
ine that  I  could  be  believed  for  my  own  sake ; 
that  my  present  conduct  would  condemn  those 
phantom-lies.  It  was  a  lovely  dream  which 
whis^red  to  me  that  I  had  a  friend  wbo  really 
knew  me ;  whom  rumor  and  no  mistrust  could 
alienate  from  me ;  who  would  believe  me  rath- 
er tiian  the  accusations  of  a  stranger.  Yes, 
but  It  was  only  a  dream,  it  is  past !" 
.  •*  Edward,  was  your  earlier,  your  real  name 
J> !" 

•*  Yes  !"  answered  Edward,  with  a  firm 
Toice. 

■•  Were  yoa  the  tntor  of  the  youngest  son  of 
Count  R.,  and  the  friend  of  the  ehter  due  1" 

"Yes!" 

**  Edward— did  yoa  carry  off  the  daughter  of 
this  house ! 

•'  Yes,  that  did  I." 

■*  Ekiward — you  are  a  criminal !" 

"Nol" 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven  prove  it— justify 
yourself" 

Hervey  fixed  on  his  friend  a  long  reproachful 
look.  "  I  have  denied  thn  crime,"  said  he,  "  not 
Without  pride ;  and  you  have  known  me  six 
years — that  sliuuld  be  enough  for  you." 

•■  Have  you  nothing  farther  to  say  to  met" 

•*  No !"  answered  Edward,  coldly. 

•*  Edward !  is  that  your  last  wunl !"    - 

Gdward  was  silent. 

•'  Edward,  farewell !  I  believe  in  no  man 
more !"    Philip  stood  up,  and  turned  to  depart. 

••  Philip !"  said  Edward  softly. 

Philip  turned  and  looked  at  his  friend.  Ed- 
ward arose  and  extended  bis  arms  toward  him. 
With  burning  tears  he  Hung  himself,  as  for  the 
I  ut  parting  embrace,  on  the  bosoiu  of  his  friend. 
lie  sought  then  to  withdraw,  but  Eldward  held 
faiin  fast  to  bis  bosom,  while  he  said — ■'  Delay 
a  Utile!  I  was  too  warm;  you  were  hasty. 
D,il.iy  yet  a  little— we  must  nut  part  thus !" 

'*  B'lward!''  said  Philip  in  the  higliest  emo- 
tion, "  kill  me,  but  give  ine  back  itiy  I'aiih  in  you !°' 

•  1  have  but  little  to  say,"  replied  Hervey, 
with  a  sorrowful  seriousness.  "  1  cannot  dem- 
onstrate my  innocence.  A  mysterious  dark- 
ness envelopes  my  existence.  My  history  is 
simple  and — incomprebeosible.     I  wiU  tell  it 


you  willingly.  Once  have  I  related  it,  and  th«t 
— I  was  not  believed,  and  he  who  has  been  my 
friend  became  my  foe.  If  you  have  given  no 
fhith  to  my  word  and  to  my  heart,  Philip,  u  by 
should  you  confide  mure  in  the  relation  of  in- 
explicable events !" 

"  Edward,  speak !  Give  me  explanation ;  my 
heart  tells  me  that  all  doubts  will  vanish ;  that 
I  shall  see  light  in  this  darkness,  and  again  lova 
you — again  confide  in  you." 

Edward  was  silent  a  raoment,'as  tboogh  he 
would  collect  bis  thoughts.  His  eye  had  in  the 
mean  time  fixM  itself  on  a  thunder  cloud, 
which  had  drawn  itself  together  into  thick 
masses,  and  built  up  as  it  were  a  gate  of  honor, 
through  which  the  kingly  sun  blazed  forth  clear 
and  gloriously.  This  picture  gave  a  striking 
image  of  the  eye  of  the  Omniscient.  The  so- 
lemnity of  Hervey's  brow  shone  deeper  and 
deeper;  a  beautiful  gentle  smile  opened  hia 
lips,  and  as  he  point^  to  the  horizon,  he  said 
to  Philip—**  Do  yoa  see  those  clouds  yonder, 
which  but  now  rolled'  thundering  over  our 
heads  t  They  have  now  divided  tbemselvea  ; 
they  are  illuminated  by  tha  sun,  and  the  even- 
ing of  this  stormy  day  is<beautiful  and  dear. 
This  is  the  image  of  a  faith  which  has  accom- 
panied me  through  life,  and  haa  irradiated  my 
gloomiest  hoars.  I  believe  in  a  clear  evening 
sun,  Philip ;  in  a  light  which  will  scatter  the 
clouds ;  in  a  rest  af^r  the  tempests  of  the  day. 
The  most  mysterious  events  of  life  have  occur- 
red to  me.  I  have  been  condemned  to  dishon^ 
or  and  death  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  ; 
and  yon  sun,  yon  last  glorification  of  life,  haa 
pierced  through  the  dark  scene.  This  lives 
perpetually  in  my  soul.  Be  the  storms  of  tha 
workl'shistory,tliedreamsof  human  lifcgluoiny, 
tempestuous,  strange  as  they  may,  there  fol- 
lows yet  constantly  a  calm  and  splendid  eveiw 
ing.  In  this  I  firmly  belisve,  since  it  is  the  faith 
in  the  Great  Master  who,  in  His  bosom  over- 
flowing with  love,  guides  the  development  and 
completion  of  the  drama,  and  wtiose  hand  con- 
ducts all  with  power  and  wisdom.  Grateful 
scene !"  euntimied  Hervey,  as  his  eyes,  with 
beaming  earnestness,  hung  on  the  glorious  set- 
ting sun — "  fade  never  iruui  my  soul !  Let  toy 
earthly  life  be  covered  with  shadow,  so  that 
thy  serene  splendor  do  but  beam  within  me." 

Hervey  was  silent  fur  a  muineat  sunk  in 
tfaouglit,  and  then  began— 

**  1  was  still  very  young,  and  had  but  just 
completed  my  studies,  when  I  entered  the  court 
of  LXiunt  K.  The  friendship  of  his  eldest  son, 
the  Uuiiot  Ludwig,  drew  me  thither.  He  fan- 
cied that  I  might  ellect  some  good  in  it.  In  the 
presumption  which  is  seldom  wanting  in  our  ear- 
lier years,  I  believed  so  too.  It  was  a  gloomy 
house  :  stormy,  dark  passions  had  lung  i-aged  in 
it ;  its  exterior  was  a  true  image  of  its  interior. 
U^ky  and  dilapidated  lay  tlie  old  castle  on  the 
highest  mountain  peak  of  Shonen ;  the  billows  of 
the  Sound  played  round  the  feet  of  its  walls.  I 
fount!  a  sun.  who  in  the  bloom  of  his  years  was 
become  nearly  idiotic  through  terror  and  appro- 
hension,  the  consequences  of  the  severe  treat- 
ment of  his  father.  The  mother  was  recently 
dead ;  the  daughter,  of  fourteen  years  of  age 
yet  a  child,  still  showing  in  her  heart  already 
the  iron  wiU  of  her  father.  Like  a  young  oal^ 
she  battled  against  the  storm,  and  tha  up-irea- 
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sioM  to  which  she  was  exposed  seemed  otAy  the 
more  to  steel  her  spirit  to  resistance.  She  was 
a  beautiful,  wild,  but  warm-hearted  child.  Al- 
though still  so  young,  she  was  by  her  father's 
wish  already  prthoised  to  a  rich,  old,  worn-uut 
nan,  who  in  no  respect  was  daserriag  of  this 
fiesb  rose-bud.  She  allowed  berseir  to  be  be- 
trothed, siaoe  as  a  thoughtless  child,  she  saw 
aothfng  in  marriage  but  a  fine  wedding,  md  also 
because  she  wished  by  any  mesas  to  get  out  of 
lier  father's  honse.  It  is  indeed  a  terrible  sight, 
tiiatof  amsn  who  has  so  completely  smotheied 
•rerything  divine  in  his  nature  that  nothing  re- 
Biains  but  a  harrible  egotism.  To  such  an  one 
Boihing  is  saorsd ;  to  acoompiish  his  will,  and 
to  satisfy  his  humw,  he  hesitates  at  none,  no, 
not  the  most  criminal  means,  and  finds  a  pleas- 
ure in  making  himself  a  tormentoi^-«uoh  a  man 
was  the  lather  of  Count  Ludwig.  I  speedily  ab- 
horred hin,  yet  {  ooatinued  in  hishouae  in  order 
to  protect  his  child.  Elfrida  was  demanded  in 
ntarriage,  and  the  marriage  day  was  fixed,  when 
a  vehement  repugnance,  and  with  it  an  inrinoi- 
ble  resistance,  awoke  in  the  heart  of  .the  young 
■uiden. 

" '  (  win  not !'  was  her  only  answer  to  the 
lepresentations  and  commands  of  her  father. 
She  refused  bluntly  to  marry  Baron  N.  '  You 
may  murder  me,'  said  she,  '  but  never  compel 
me  to  became  his  wife.' 

"  Now  followed  dreadful  scenes.  One  day  I 
•aw  Elfrida  dragged  by  the  hair  by  her  merci- 
lese  father,  and  on  this  occasion  I  opposed  force 
to  force ;  I  menaced  him,  andrescued  the  bleed- 
ing child  out  of  bis  hand.  Count  Ludwig  was 
on  travel  in  a  foreign  land.  The  terrified,  half- 
«hildish  Emil  imfriored  his  sister  Cor  God's  sake 
to  submit. 

"  I  stood  alone  on  the  side  of  thiseoantgeous 
ofaild,  and  resolved  at  the  risk  uf  my  own  life  to 
proteet  her.  The  hour  of  contest  was  not  long 
delayed.  Ooant  R.  in  concert  with  his  worthy 
fiiture  aon-in-lsw,  detenmined  on  a  nocturnal, 
forced  marriage ;  a  chirgyman  was  won  over' 
by  bribery,  and  Elfrida  was  to  Jie  sacrificed. 
The  evening  before  the  preparation  of  this 
abominable  scheme,  the  plan  was  discovered 
thraugh  Elfrida's  nurse,  who,  drawn  by  the' 
Count  into  the  secret,  was  not  able  to  support 
the  pangs  of  conscience  which  assailed  her. 
Elflrida  came  to  me ;  related  to  me  the  whole, 
and  conjured  me  with  the  agony  of  despair  to 
save  her.  The  danger  was  pressing,  and  the 
time  short ;  if  it  were  not  to  become  too  late, 
J  must  quickly  decide.  Connt  R.  had  a  sister 
who  was  an  abbess  in  a  convent  in  Seeland.  I 
resolved  to  conduct  KKrida  to  her,  and  todcjliT- 
er  the  unhappy  child  into  her  keeping.  But  in 
order  to  avoid  the  forced  marriage,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  she  should  that  very  evening  be 
conveyed  across  ttie  Si)und.  I  communicatml 
to  her  my  plan  ;  she  thnew  herself  on  my  pfo- 
tectiun.  1  wrote  a  letter  to  Count  R.,  in  which 
I  announced  to  hrm  in  a  few  words  what  I  pro- 
posed to  do,  without  however  naming  the  p  ace 
to  which  I  propused  to  conduct  Elfrida.  I  led 
tje  letter  on  mv  writing-desk,  in  the  persuasion 
that,  though  oar  flight  should  be  discovered  im- 
mediately, they  Would  not  be  able  in  the  night 
to  pursue  adear  us. 

"It  was  a  dark  tempestaoos  September 
•vming,  as,  awaiting  Elfrida,  I  stood  in  the 


boat  which  I  procured,  and  which  lay  under  the 
castle  wall.  At  the  appointed  hour  I  saw  her 
whixe  dress  ig^pear  between  the  trees  and  van- 
ish again.  In  the  baste  and  darkneas  she  had 
missed  her  footing,  and  fell  with  a  faint  ci-y.  X 
haateaed  to  her,  lifted  her  up  and  bore  her  to 
the  atrand.  I  bad  just  reached  this  when  some 
one  seised  me  by  the  neck  behind.  I  set  dowii 
filfrida  in  or4er  .to  defend  roysolf.  She  sprang 
rasoluiiely  into  the  boat.  I  fluqg  my  assailant — 
who  sought  with  curses  and  reproaches  to  se- 
aace  gjie— vtoJentiy  down,  g«t  cle^r  of  bii^ 
sprang  after  Elfrida,  and  pushed  off  from  land. 
In  the  same  instant  there  was  a  flash  on  the 
shore,  a  shot  (ell,  and  a  vM  cry  and  conflised 
clamor  of  voices  strack  on  our  ear ;  speedily, 
however,  all  was  overpowered  bj  the  bowling 
of  the  atorrn  and  the  roaring  of  the  waves,  jt 
was  a  dreadfol  night.  I  intended,  so  soon  as  I 
should  have  placed  Elfrida  in  security,  to  return 
to  Count  R.,  in  order  to  vindicate  myself  and  iqy 
mode  of  proceeding  ;  and  hardy  as  was  the  at- 
tempt to  make  the  passage  in  the  night  time 
and  during  the  storm,  yet  I  dared  it,  and  Ixiped 
in  reliance  on  ray  youth  and  my  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  tracdc  and  the  shores,  to  make  a 
successful  transit.  Vet,  through  the  pitchy 
darkness  and  the  tempest,  I  lost  my  course. 
By  a  current  which  I  was  not  able  to  stem,  we 
were  carried  out  to  the  open  sea :  I  felt  it,  but 
struggled  against  it  in  vain.  Elfrida,  courage- 
ous as  a  hero,  and  composed  in  the  stormy 
night,  thanked  heaven  for  her  rescue.  Never 
in  my  hfe  shall  I  forget  this  night.  All  arouna 
me  the  waves  in  furious  uproar — above  me  the 
heavens  black  with  menacing  clouds — the  storm 
howling  with  terrible  rsge— <t  intervals  light- 
nings, hy  whose  glare  the  nocturnal  scene  only 
appeared  more  horrific — and  before  me,  in  white 
dress,  that  heroic  maiden,  the  angel  who  only 
spoke  the  most  affectionate  words  of  comfort, 
of  hope,  and  of  thanks.  I  steered  the  whole 
night  through,  and  yet  reached  no  coast.  I 
knew  not  where  we  were,  and  suffered  on  El- 
frida's account  the  greatest  anxiety.  Toward 
daybreak  the  storm  became  terrible.  A  squ^ 
threw  OS  against  a  rook,  our  boat  went  to  pieces, 
and  I  considered  myself  happy  that,  af  imminf 
with  Elfrida  in  my  anus,  I  at  length  reacbei 
land. 

"We  were  cast  upon  a  small  island  far  out 
at  sea.  Only  in  one  direction,  and  at  a  great 
distance,  discovered  we  land.  It  amounted  to 
a  miracle  that  our  little  boat  had  been  able  at 
all  to  bear  us  so  far ;  soon  it  lay  broken  be- 
tween the  crags,  and  the  planks  were  strewn  on 
the  waves  around. 

••  We  were  n«>w  surrounded  by  the  foam'ng, 
raging  surf;  swarming  sea-birds  circled  about 
us ;  little  pale  yellow  flowers  sprang  from  be- 
rwren  the  cliffs,  and  waved  m  the  wind.  It  is 
at  this  moment  as  if  I  had  them  before  me, 
and  saw  how  Elfrida  plucked  them. 

"  The  island  oonsisi'  d  of  several  ri  'ges  of 
rock,  overgrown  with  slinder  pine-trees.  A 
fdlen  and  deseitel  fisherman's  but  testified 
that  men  had  once  dwelt  here. 

We  found  on  selves  alone  in  the  wide, 
boundless  ocean  ;  dDn;;ers  of  many  kinds  sur- 
rounded us;  we  snffered  uant  of  all  thinj^ 
and  yet  were  we  almiMt  happy:  for  auch  is 
youth— flo  strong  and  Uviog  an  tba.leeliafs^ 
that  time. 
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"Elfnda  seemed  saddenly  to  have  from  a 
-child  become  a  woman.  She  looked  to  me 
taller ;  her  countenance,  her  manner,  expressed 
an  awakened  soul,  and  I  felt  in  this  moment  for 
her  something  which  I  had  never  felt  before. 
We  were  alone — in  the  world — we  two  wholly 
alone — in  short,  I  felt  the  enchanting  poetry  of 
love  and  death."  • 

"  You  loved  her,  tbeni"  asked  Philip,  with 
.great  sympathy. 

"  Yes  !  as  a  youth  of  twenty  in  such  a  situ- 
ation, under  such  circumstances,  loves.  Yes, 
I  loved  her.  I  kindled  a  fire  in  the  ruined  hut ; 
Elfrida  adorned  it  with  foliage  and  flowers. 
We  partook  some  bread  and  wine,  which  I  had 
providently  brongbt  with  us.  The  sweetest 
joyousness  inspired  Elfrida.  Thus  had  I  never 
aeen  her.  During  the  oppression  in  her  fa- 
ther's house,  her  glad  sentiments  had  been  like 
rapidly  withering  passion-flowers.  Suddenly 
transplanted  into  an  element  of  love  and  fi-ee- 
doio,  she  revived,  and  displayed  the  purest  joy, 
which,  however,  for  the  moment  assumed  that 
wild  coloring  which  was,  in  fact,  peculiar  to 
Jier  character.  The  wild  scenes  which  sur- 
rounded us  elevated  her  animal  spirits.  Famil- 
iar with  the  wonders  of  nature  as  a  fairy-child, 
«he  sprang  along  the  cliffs,  and  allowed  herself 
with  ddighted  boldness  to  be  wetted  with  the 
apray  of  the  billows,  and  tossed  by  the  winds. 
I  was  obliged  by  force  to  hold  her  back  from 
these  dangerous  sports,  and  to  compel  her  to 
ceek  protection  under  the  trees  and  behind  the 
rocks.  And  here  that  wild  child  suddenly 
changed  herself  into  a  fascinating  Grace.  She 
play^  with  the  flowers,  and  adorned  with  them 
him  whom  she  loved  :  her  lips  spoke  the  most 
beautiful  poetry,  her  countenance  beamed  with 
the  sweetest  smiles.  Now  an  obedient  child, 
now  a  wilful  ruler,  always  amiable  and  fascina- 
ting, fiery  and  charming — she  appeared  to  be 
one  of  those  bemgs  from  the  world  of  fable, 
half  goddess  half  offspring  of  nature.  While, 
however,  I  gazed  on  Elfrida ;  while,  lost  in  her 
contemplation,  I  drained  the  cup  of  pure  and  su- 
per-human love  which  she  reached  me — she  be- 
gan gradually  to  change.  The  color  of  her 
cheeks  became  more  vivid,  here  eyes  acquired 
an  unnatural  lustre ;  the  sweet  harmonious 
speech  became  by  degrees  confused ;  and,  as  I 
took  her  hand  in  mine,  I  felt  that  her  pulses 
were  chased  by  a  devouring  fever." 

"  The  storm  abated.  I  had  climbed  a  pine- 
tree,  and  had  bound  upon  it  my  white  handker- 
chief, but  no  vessel  was  to  be  seen  either  near 
or  far  off.  The  sea  looked  dreadful.  So  passed 
three  days.  Then  my  heart  was  seized  with 
despair.  Elfrida  sat  meek  as  a  Iamb  under  the 
jnighty  hand  of  weakness;  and  incessantly 
raged  the  fever,  undermining  and  consuming 
lier  young  lif6.  She  thirsted,  and  I  had  nut  a 
drop  of  water  with  which  to  moisten  her  parch- 
ed Ups.  That  was  an  agony  !  She  complained 
not,  but  ever  and  anon  spoke  comfort  to  me. 
And  looked  with  the  glance  of  an  angel  up  to- 
ward heaven.  She  lay  and  faded  away — reck- 
oning herself  still  happy,  while  her  voice  al- 
ready expired.  On  the  evening  of  the  fifleenth 
day  I  held  a  corpse  in  my  arms — had  opened  a 
▼ein  in  my  breast,  and  my  blood  ran  warm 
upon  her  scorched  Upa  in  vain.  They  never 
moved  again." 


Hervey  was  silent.  Large  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks.  Af^er  a  pause  he  proceeded.  "  bhe 
did  not  suffer  much,  and  she  died  happy,  since 
she  died  loving  and  saw  that  she  was  beloved 
— this  was,  this  is  my  consolation. 

"  She  was  gone,  and  nature  seemed  to  hare 
exhausted  her  mad  strength.  Tempest  and 
waves  laid  themselves  to  rest.  I  saw  a  boat 
approach ;  life  beckoned  to  me,  but  it  was  at 
this  moment  abhorred  by  me.  Yet,  the  thought 
of  my  mother,  of  Maria — the  hope  of  being  able 
to  do  away  the  black  suspicion  which  must  fall 
upon  me,  stimulated  me  to  live.  With  Elfrida's 
corpse  in  my  arms  I  allowed  myself  to  be  con- 
ducted toward  the  land  in  whieh  I  had  hoped  to 
find  shelter  for  Elfrida.  I  was  now  received 
with  the  horror  whieh  is  felt  for  a  morderer, 
and  I  became  aware  of  the  accosatioas  with 
which  the  world  loaded  me.  Connt  K.,  wound* 
ed  dreadfully,  had  fallen  on  the  strand,  from 
which  I  fled  with  Elfrida ;  a  pistol  shot  had 
struck  him.  In  Che  same  night  an  important 
sum  had  been  stolen  firom  him,  and  on  me  feU 
the  suspicion  of  these  transactions. 

"  Count  Ludwig  was  returned ;  no  longer  as 
a  friend,  but  as  a  foe  he  stood  before  me.  I 
told  him  what  I  have  now  told  yon,  and— be  did 
not  believe  me !  He  bad  from  his  youth  a 
strong  disposition  to  distrust  in  his  character. 
He  was  unable  to  distinguish  the  language  of 
truth  from  that  of  deceit.  Yet  I  here  exooso 
him;  he  had  been  deeply  wounded,  for  be 
loved  his  sister  tenderly ;  appearances  were 
against  me ;  the  lips  of  the  angel  whom  I  would 
have  saved  were  for  ever  closed,  and  the  mur* 
derous  attack  npon  his  father  I  was  unable  to 
explain.  With  hate  and  tbhorrence  he  turned 
away  from  me.  Images  oi  the  scaffold  and  the 
executioner  came  before  m>  eyes,  and  I  was 
innocent !  In  the  consciousness  of  this  inno- 
cence, and  prepared  to  assert  it  before  the 
whole  world,  I  called  loud  for  inqmry. 

"  I  allowed  myself  quietly  to  be  conducted  to 
prison.  The  courage  of  yniith  and  the  feeling 
of  innocence  made  me  calculate  on  nothiiigelse 
than  an  honorable  acquittal.  My  hope,  how- 
ever, was  soon  overcast.  AU  circumstances 
told  against  me ;  no  one  could  witness  for  me. 
In  order  to  clear  myself  of  the  charge  of  having 
by  force  carried  off  Elfrida,  I  appealed  to  my 
letter  to  the  Count  R.,  and  this  letter  was  not 
to  be  found.  The  murderer  had  not  been  dis- 
covered. A  secretary  of  the  Connt,  a  man 
whom  I  had  scarcely  before  seen,  came  forward 
as  my  accuser,  and  by  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
lies  succeeded  in  painting  in  the  blackest  colors 
my  relation  to  Count  K.  and  bis  daughter,  du- 
ring my  abode  in  the  castle.  The  impossibility 
of  justifying  myself,  if  no  fortunate  chance 
came  to  my  aid,  appeared  every  day  more  clear. 

"During  this  time  many  an  abyss  of  life 
opened  betbre  my  eyes ;  but  many  a  peak  also 
rose  cloudlessly  above  the  dark  world.  Hell 
came  near  to  me,  but  heaven  also.  Daring  my 
imprisonment,  which  only  continued  a  few 
months,  my  diaracter  developed  itself,  and  I 
became  that  which  I  now  am.  My  philosophy, 
my  views'of  human  life,  of  history,  and  of  the 
eternal  order  of  the  world,  then  fixed  them- 
selves. I  became  deitr  of  my  soul,  and  looked 
calmly  npon  death.  Of  the  time  of  my  confine- 
ment I  retain  scarcely  any  bnt  agreealde  reetd- 
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kC'.ons.  Yes,  since  I  was  become  strong  and 
tianqull  in  myself,  the  sharpest  weapon  which 
the  world  bad  for  me  bluntpd  its  point  against 
my  heart — thanks  to  thee.  Divine  Grace !  for  it. 
Did  I  not  suffer  for  the  sake  of  that  glorified 
angel,  of  that  heroic  child,  who  departed  in  my 
arms  t— Often  in  the  long  evenings  and  solitary 
nights  her  image  stood  ^fore  me.  I  saw  that 
wild  excited  sea — I  saw  that  white,  delicate 
fi^re  swimming  on  the  waves — saw  her  grow 
pale  and  slowly  die.  Elfrida — sweet,  lovely 
child!  oft  bas.thy  image  for  some  moments 
paralyzed  my  busy  life  and  active  strength — 
oft  has  it  in  the  most  joyous  hours,  and  amid 
the  most  cheerful  associations,  cast  a  shade  of 
sadness  over  me. 

"  The  moment  drew  near  in  which  the  public 
hearing  of  my  case  should  take  place.  I  pre- 
pared myself  for  it.  I  would  be  my  own  de- 
fender. I  resolved  to  make  the  most  determin- 
ed exertions  to  vindicate  myself.  Should  this 
not  succeed,  I  felt  that  I  should  be  perfectly 
deranged.  The  respect  or  the  contempt  of  men 
loses  much  of  its  influence  from  the  moment  in 
which  we  see  that  they  depend  more  on  appear- 
ances than  on  actuality,  and  that  their  glance 
cannot  penetrate  to  the  real  origin  of  the  mat- 
ter. Then,  however,  arises  with  double  power 
the  conviction  that  a  loftier  eye  watches  over 
OS,  and  earthly  bonds  loosen  themselves,  while 
heavenly  ones  knit  themselves  faster. 

"  Yet  I  was  bound  by  many  ties  to  the  earth. 
My  mother  and  Maria  were  come  to  me,  and 
partook  my  imprisonment.  They  had  never 
doubted  of  my  innocence.  They  cheered  my 
aoul,  and  the  thought  of  leaving  them  was  bit- 
ter. Count  Ludwig  I  never  saw  during  my  con- 
finem.'nt ;  but  two  of  my  judges  visited  me  fre- 
quently. It  is  my  greatest  consolation  to  know 
I  that  these  excellent  men  also  held  me  to  be  in- 
nocent, and  'hat  I  had  won  their  hearts. 

*'The  day  of  the  first  hearing  came  ever 
nearer.  In  the  n:f  ht  before  this  the  doors  of 
my  prison  suddenly  u,iened  themselves,  and  it 
was  said  to  me  that  1  was  at  liberty— to  fly ! 
I  refused  in  this  mannei  'o  acknowledge  my- 
self guUtv.  Then  some  one  announced  to  me 
that  the  result  of  my  trial  would  be,  without 
question,  that  of  death,  or  of  a  lifelong  incar- 
ceration ;  but  that  men  who  held  me  t<i  be  in- 
nocent had  made  way  for  my  flight,  and  that  it 
was  their  purpose  to  advance  my  future  in  a 
foreign  country.  My  mother  and  sister  implo- 
red roe  not  to  let  this  opportunity  escape.  I 
reflected  with  myself.  My  respect  for  public 
opinion  had  already  received  a  severe  shuck. 
The  idea  of  a  perpetual  imprisonment  was  in- 
tolerable to  me.  Here  stood  my  mother  and 
sister,  whom  my  death  on  the  scaflTuld  would 
not  only  dishonor,  but  plunge  into  misery  and 
poverty.  Whom  and  wh<tt  could  my  flight  prej- 
udice t  I  was  oflered  life  and  liberty,  and  both 
presented  themselves  in  lovely  colors  before  my 
soul.  '  The  world  is  large,  thought  I ;  it  will 
certainly  afford  a  place  for  me  and  mine,  where 
hate  and  calumny  cannot  reach  us.  I  am  in 
the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  be  able  to  earn  my 
bread. 

'■I  followed  the  counsel  which  was  given 
me.  I  fled  with  my  mother  and  sister.  Un- 
looked-for aid  was  given  me,  and  made  my 
flight  to  England  possible.    I  went  thence  to 


{ndia,  where  I  found  labor  and  bread.  A  writ- 
ten vindication,  which  soon  after  my  flight  front. 
Sweden  I  caused  to  appear,  gave  a  bias  to  opin- 
ion  in  my  favor.  The  belief  in  my  innocence 
began  by  degrees  to  take  root.  The  tempest 
which  had  raised  itself  against  me  gradually 
subsided.  A  year  passed.  New  events  and 
new  crimes  took  the  attention  of  the  public,  t 
and  my  affair  were  finally  forgotten.  Count  R. 
recovered  from  his  wound,  but  died  soon  after 
through  a  fall  from  his  horse.  My  poor  EmiF 
had  departed  thither  where  no  hard  word  could 
again  reach  him,  and  where  the  mild  voices  of 
angels  would  recall  his  bewildered  soul  to  a  clear 
consciousness. 

"  In  the  mean  time  my  life  in  India  took  an 
unexpected  turn.  I  was  happy  enough  to  rescue 
an  old  man  out  of  the  hands  of  robbers.  PronV 
that  hour  be  treated  me  as  a  son,  and  bequeath- 
ed to  me  his  not  insignificant  property ;  on  the 
single  condition,  however,  that  I  took  his  fam- 
ily name,  Hervey.  I  was  attached  to  the  old 
and  amiable  man.  His  will  injured  no  one  itt 
his  rights,  fur  he  stood  alone  in  life,  and  had 
himself  acquired  his  property ;  and  I  therefore 
did  not  decline  his  kindness ;  but  before  I  ac- 
cepted it,  I  made  him  acquainted  with  my  his- 
tory. The  old  man  believe^  me ;  he,  the  stran- 
ger, did  what  the  friend  of  my  youth  had  not 
done — he  believed  my  word.  He  became  my 
father,  and  I  his  son.  My  mother  and  Maria 
cherished  his  old  age ;  me,  an  unconquerable 
desire  to  travel  seized  upon,  to  see  the  world; 
and  to  dissipate  my  thoughts.  I  traversed  as  a 
missionary  many  parts  of  Asia ;  I  penetrated 
even  into  China.  The  learning  of  the  East 
opened  rich  wells  for  my  soul ;  and  not  less 
profitable  to  me  was  the  deeper  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  the  power  of  religion  which 
I  had  acquired.  It  was  a  life  full  of  labor,  oflea 
full  of  peril,  but  also  full  of  interest.  After 
some  years  of  this  wandering  life  I  returned  to 
my  family,  in  order  to  receive  the  last  sigh  of 
my  benefactor. 

"  I  wished  now  never  again  tn  separate  from 
my  mother  and  sister.  I  yearned  after  some 
quieter  life,  after  some  regular  field  of  exertion. 
Certain  scientific  works  had  made  my  name 
known  and  respected,  and  in  a  charming  coun- 
try, and  in  a  circle  of  beloved  people,  I  might 
have  lived  on  calmly;  but  a  feeling.  perbap!» 
more  irresistible  than  all  others  which  move  or 
consume  the  hearts  of  men  on  earth,  seized 
upon  roe.  I  became  home-sick ;  for  the  heart 
is  always  at  length  assailed  by  this  longing,  and 
dies  if  it  be  not  appeased.  Mighty,  mysterious, 
wonderful  feeling ! — invincible  power  of  attrac- 
tion, who  can  describe  thee,  who  can  resist 
thee  1  The  roots  of  the  human  heart  rest  in- 
the  soil  of  home ;  they  draw  thence  their  life. 
The  joys  and  sorrows  of  childhood,  the  place 
where  thou  hast  played,  the  wind  which  fanned 
thee,  thy  first  steps  into  the  world  of  knowl- 
edge, the  first  love — all  bind  us  mdissolubly  to ' 
that  spot. 

"I  had  endured  much  in  life,  had  contended' 
with  much  in  myself  and  in  others, — and  had 
conquered ;  yet  to  this  feeling,  which  consumed 
me  like  a  burning  thirbt,  I  succumbed.  It  is 
related  of  a  Laplander,  v;ho  had  gone  to  the 
South,  that  spite  of  all  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  the  glories  of  art,  he  became  affected  witti 
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koma-sicknesa,  md  desired  nothing  more  than 
a  little  lump  of  snow  to  lay  upon  his  head.  I 
was  like  him.  The  wildness  and  wintrineas  of 
the  North  drew  me  with  irresistible  power  to- 
ward it.  My  mother  and  sister  concealed  a 
•irailar  longing :  I  would  not  disquiet  them,  nor 
expose  them  to  the  danger  which  threatened 
me  in  my  native  land ;  but  I  thereby  fell  away 
ii.  body,  and  lost  the  vigor  of  my  mind.  Like 
the  banished  Foscari,  I  yearned  alter  my  native 
land,  should  I  even,  like  him,  appease  this 
yearning  at  the  price  of  life. 

"  I  soon  discovered  that  I  alone  did  not  con- 
some.  Maria,  young  and  gay,  lived  only  in  the 
present ;  but  my  mother  visibly  declined,  and 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  relish  for  life.  My  ten- 
derness, the  skill  of  the  ablest  physicians,  avail- 
ed nothing ;  silent  and  melancholy,  she  bid  her 
secret  thoughts.  One  day  as  I  entered  her 
room  I  found  her  bathed  in  tears.  I  folded  her 
in  my  arms,  and  conjured  her  to  open  her  heart 
to  me.  Then  said  she  softly  and  painfully, 
'Sweden!'  'Sweden!'  I  e;tclaimed  with  in- 
describable tendemeaa.  We  mingled  oar  tears, 
we  pronounced  this  dear  name,  which  fur  a 
long  time  we  had  banished  from  our  conversa- 
tion, probably  a  hundred  times.  O,  it  was  a 
madnesa,  it  was  an  ecstaay.  '  O  my  son  !*  said 
abe, '  I  must  see  Swedeo  again  or  die.' 

•• '  We  will  away,  dear  mother,'  1  answered, 
suddenly  resolved  and  calm ;  *  we  will  there 
Hve  and  die !'  From  this  moment  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  a  great  stone  was  rolled  from  my 
heart.  I  dispMed  of  my  little  property.  We 
aet  out  and  fortune  fitrored  as.  We  saw  again 
our  native  land  !" 

Hervey  paused.  His  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears,  and  he  stooped  down  and  kissed  the 
mossy  crag.  He  then  went  on. 
•  "  1  was  extremely  changed  ;  as  well  by  the 
flight  of  years  as  the  sojourn  beneath  the  hot 
sun  of  India.  I  was  not  recognised.  I  went, 
however,  out  of  the  way  of  my  former  acquaint- 
ances; yet  I  sought  out  one  of  my  judges, 
who  during  my  imprisonment  had  shown  so  ac- 
tive an  interest  on  my  behalf,  and  discovered 
myself  to  him.  He  was  still  the  same.  I  found 
in  him  a  friend  and  protector.  From  him  I 
learned  that  there  was  now  some  prospect  of 
my  justification.  People  had  conceived  a  sus- 
picion against  the  same  roan,  the  secretary  of 
the  Count,  who  had  appeared  aa  my  accuser. 
They  desired  that  his  person  should  be  secur- 
ed ;  but  be  had  suddenly  disappeared,  and  spits 
of  all  pursuit,  had  not  been  i^n  discovered. 
I  was  promised  that  this  pursuit  should  be  pros- 
ecuted anew,  and  with  redoubled  zeaL 

"  I  sought  for  myself  a  place  of  refuge  for 
from  the  district  in  which  I  had  pwsed  my 
youth,  and  chose  purposely  this  wild,  solitary, 
and  little-frequented  region.  My  mother,  who 
was  bom  fitr  in  the  north,  was  rejoiced  again 
to  breathe  the  air  of  her  childhood.  Maria  felt 
herself  happy  in  every  place  where  we  were 
happy. 

"  I  purchased  a  little  form  in  this  country, 
which  attracted  me  exactly  because  there  was 
yet  much  to  do  in  it ;  by  diligence  and  labor 
this  desert  was  capable  of  being  converted  into 
arable  and  productive  land.  I  gave  myself  out 
for  an  Englishman,  and  became  under  my  as- 
sumed name  a  Sweidiab  ciiizea. 


.  "  Circnmstancea,  which  it  would  lead  me  to* 
far  here  to  detail,  caused  me  to  undertake  the 
office  which  I  now  fill.  I  was  desirous  of  ihhi 
kind  of  activity.  I  loved  my  fellow  men ;  I  knew 
that  I  had  much  of  good  to  say  to  them,  and 
felt  that  I  possessed  the  gift  of  impressing  my 
instructions  upon  them.  I  felt  an  active  draw- 
ing to  do  the  state  which  had  repelled  me  some 
benefit.  I  wished  through  my  present  life  to 
give  evidence  of  the  blamelessness  of  my  past 
one,  in  case  those  charges  should  be  afresh 
brought  forward  ;  and  resolved  in  my  last  hours 
to  assemble  my  flock  around  me,  and  say,  'I 
am  Edward  D. ;  judge,  friends,  ye  who  know  me, 
whether  1  be  a  malefactor !' 

"  I  had  raised  myself  above  the  judgment  of 
the  multitude,  because  it  was  unjust — but  I 
laid  much  value  on  their  just  recognition; 
moreover,  the  quiet  laborer  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  realm 
could  not  be  very  moch  heard  of.  Forgottea 
by  the  rest  of  the  world,  only  in  that  chcle  ac- 
tive and  known,  my  location  appeared  to  me  the 
most  desirable  so  long  as  the  mysteries  which 
darkened  my  life  were  not  fully  explained.  The 
inquiries  from  which  I  entertained  the  greatest 
hopes  produced  no  result ;  the  suspected  per- 
son could  not  be  discovered ;  I  myself,  how- 
ever, lived  in  the  mean  time  quite  unmolested. 
I  became  even  more  secure,  more  hopeful, 
more  happy.  Often  have  I  during  the  assem- 
blings of  the  good  men  of  my  parish  felt  agaia 
the  whole  joyousness  of  my  life  revive  in  me 
— I  have  forgotten  the  past,  and  glanced  void 
of  care  into  the  future.  Years  went  by.  I  saw 
my  mother  grow  young  again,  Maria  bloom,  and 
frienda  collect  themselves  around  us.  That 
meeting  with  LSfvenheim  disturbed  me :  I  could 
have  wished  to  have  avoided  it.  He  was  Ccuot 
Ludwig's  friend,  and  his  keen  observant  glaooe 
is  sufficiently  known  to  me.  Nevertheless,  I 
trusted  to  my  altered  exterior,  and  that  because 
none  of  my  former  acquaintance  had  hitherto 
recognized  me.  Lofvenheim  never  was  my 
friend ;  I  have  everything  to  fear  from  him.  I 
shall  as  little  escape  him  aa  the  fate  which 
seems  to  pursue  me.  I  shall  calmly  await  the 
threatening  hour,  and  if  it  comes,  fight  out  the 
fight." 

"  Edward  —  Edward  !"  exclaimed  Philip, 
gloomily.  "  Thou  art  then  innocent,  and  thou 
canst  not  justify  thyself  to  the  world  !  Tbua 
art  innocent,  and  art  pursued  with  the  blackeat 
charges  !  What  aignifiea  then  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence 1" 

"  Providence  1"  interpoaed  Hervey  with  a 
mOd  seriousness ;  "  his  operations  cannot  be 
disturbed  by  the  confusion  of  this  world.  la 
eternal  cleamesa  he  watches  over  us,  and  soon- 
er or  later  restores  everything  to  eternal  order. 
Paradoxes,  videoce,  crimes  and  darkness,  wilt 
be  always  found  on  earth,  but  after  this  world 
comes  another — after  the  grave  a  resurrection ! 
That  is  the  solving  of  the  riddle — the  mystery 
of  Providence ;  and  he  has  already  in  fact  re- 
vealed it  to  us.  Has  not  the  Holiest  One  bled 
on  earth,  and  died  between  malefactors  1  Has 
He  not  risen  again,  and  made  the  world  subject 
to  Him  t  J^et  those  who  walk  in  the  dark,  that 
path  of  the  divine  one,  look  on  Him  and  not 
complain.  Let  them  still  praise  God  if  the 
hand  of  the  executioner  bmds  their  eyes,  for 
Providence  lives !" 
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"  Bdward,  I  have  doubted  of  your  innocence 
—can  70a  forgive  me  1" 

Edward  extended  him  his  band.  Philip  press- 
ed it  vehemently  to  his  heart,  while  he  said  :— 
"Edward,  thanks — thanks  for  your  goodness, 
fat  your  confidence  !  What  I  feel  for  you  will 
I  show  by  my  proceedings.  From  this  hour  I 
will  never  rest  till  you  are  justified.  Fear  not 
Lofvenheim;  he  will  be  silent — his  honor  as 
well  as  his  own  interest  are  guarantees  for  him. 
I  have  hound  him  by  these.  Lofvenheim  re- 
quires my  help.  Edward,  my  heart  tella  me 
that  I  shall  detect  the  culprit ;  you  shall  be 
eleared,  and  nothing  shall  prevent  your  happi- 
ness '  y)u  will  win  the  loveliest  and  most  ami- 
able being  on  earth." 

*'  What  do  you  meant"  demanded  Hervey  in 


**  Edward,  yon  most  know  all.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  see  the  union  of  beauty  and  heav- 
ealy  goodness  without  loving  and  worshipping 
it.  But  I  did  not  understand  my  feeling  for 
Nma  before  I  knew  that  she  loved  you !" 

"Me!  me!"  cried  Edward  hastily,  and  al- 
moet  with  terror.  **  Me,  unhappy  one  I  that  is 
not  true — that  is  not  possible !" 

"  I  sought  her  one  day,"  coatinned  Philip — 
"  I  saw  her  sitting  on  the  seat  of  turf— she  b»- 
Keved  herself  alone.  I  approached,  because  I 
keard  her  speak ;  and  the  word  which  she  pro- 
noanoed,  in  a  tone  which  the  angels  in  heaven 
Bttht  envy  her,  was — Edward,  your  name !" 

Hervey  was  excessively  agitated.  "No- 
se! that  is  impossible  —  impassible!"  he  ez- 
idairaed,  while  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  as  if  he  had  become  bhoded. 

"  She  loves  you,  Edward !  The  sweet  angel 
•f  heaven  loves  you,  and  yon  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  return  her  love.  You  are  worthy  of 
her,  and  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  win  ber." 

"  To  win  her !"  exclaimed  fldward.  Heaven 
and  hell  battled  in  his  soul.  He  concealed  his 
Rowing  countenance,  and  was  silent,  overpow- 
ered by  his  sensations.  At  length,  with  more 
apparent  calmness,  he  said — "  You  have  erred, 
Philip ;  1  am  firmly  persuaded  of  it.  Besides, 
the  ohaaae  mention  of  my  name  indicates  no- 
thing at  all.  It  would  be  ridieBlous  in  me  to 
build  any  hope  whatever  upon  that.  I  entreat 
you,  do  not  let  us  speak  farther  about  it.  Al- 
ready the  idea  of  having  gained  the  smallest 
Space  in  her  heart  awakens  the  moat  tantalizing 
sufferings  in  mine.  Away  with  these  entran- 
cing, confusing  thongfala.  Tell  me,  fillip,  has 
Lofvenheim  expressed  to  any  one  besidra  you 
what  he  supposes  to  know  of  me  !" 

"  No ;  and  he  will  not.  I  have  bis  promise. 
I  can  rely  upon  it.  Besides,  I  shall  agaia  see 
him  on  my  journey,  and  both  by  good  and 
threatening  words  bind  faster  his  tongue.  Wo 
to  him,  if  he  loose  it  on  this  aflhir !  Yoa  may 
be  perfectly  at  rest,  Edward." 

The  sun  was  gone  down. 

"Let  us  go  home,"  said  Edward, "it  is  late." 

When  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
path  to  Philip's  estate  diverged,  he  stopped, 
and  said  sofUy — "Edward,  I  must  here  leave 
you.  Tell  roe  again  that  you  forgive  my  un- 
worthy doubt — that  you  wiU  still  call  me  your 
ftiend." 

Edward  opened  hia  arms,  and  presaed  him  to 
hia  heart. 


Deeply  moved,  Philip  said — "In  life  and  in 
death  depend  upon  me.  O  that  I  oonld  but  pur- 
chase back  these  hours !  Could  I  but  tea^ 
you  to  forget  my  weakness — my  doubt !" 

"  Philip,"  answered  Edward  warmly,  "  I 
know  you.  Believe  me,  if  I  need  a  friend,  I 
shall  come  to  you." 

Yet  another  hearty  shaking  of  hands,  and  the 
two  friends  separated.  Hervey  soon  reached 
an  elevation  whence  UmeniU  was  visible.  The 
evening  red  burned  on  the  windows  of  the  cas- 
tle. Involuntarily  Hervey  remained  standing, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  themselves  00  Nina's  win- 
dows. Bitter-sweet  feelings  filled  his  bosom  ; 
his  heart  burned  with  the  warmest  love  toward 
her.  He  was  vehemently  agitated.  Now  he 
calmed  his  soul,  and  pronounced  over  her  the 
tenderest  blessings.  "  Peace  be  with  thee, 
adored  angel !"  said  he  softly.  "  Peaoe  and 
joy  be  with  thee.  May  no  distnrbing,  no  poi- 
sonous breath,  approach  thy  heart,  thou  beauti- 
ful, affectionate  being !  I  can  renounce  even 
thysdf  for  thy  sake.  I  have  suffered  without 
complaining;  I  can  also  love  without  betraying 
it.  Divinely  beautiful  must  it^be  to  live  by  thy 
side  for  thee ;  oh !  divine  even  fur  tbee  to  die. 
Bitter  is  it  to  renounce  thee.  That  is  my  lot, 
yet  fhr  from  tbee  will  i  watch  over  thee.  From 
this  time  1  will  seldomer  see  thee.  SUenee^ 
stormy  heart,  silence !" 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

PBlNTlSaiaOKIA. 

Shulea  on  ihtdei  abounding, 

Gather  more  and  more  ; 
Hark !  Cbarun's  pipe  reiourxllnf. 

Tile  Ion  delay  it  o'er. — Baiajua. 

Ohb  evening  the  neighbours  assembled  from 
far  and  near  to  Umeniis  to  one  of  those  feasts 
where  commonly  nuttiing  but  the  soni  keeps 
fast.  But  against  this  chance  the  Countess 
was  bent  on  providing — she  would  have  a  lively, 
agreeable,  and  gay  company.  The  many  for- 
malities sod  great  preparations  are,  said  she, 
really  almost  always  the  causes  that  oar  parties 
are  heavy  and  wearisome.  If  we  would  per- 
mit all  to  go  on  quite  naturally,  quite  easily  and 
simply,  it  would  be  far  better.  To  this  ease 
and  nature  she  wonid  now  give  the  tone,  and 
initiate  her  neighbors  into  this  new  mode  of 
society.  People  should  dance,  but  for  the  most 
part  nothing  but  national  dances,  and  to  no 
other  music  than  that  of  the  pianofiirte ;  that 
would  bring  life  into  society  the  Countpss  fan- 
cied. There  should  be  bat  few  lights,  f:  -the 
Countess  had  heard  of  dancing  in  a  barn  with 
only  two  tallow-candles,  where  'it  was  far  live- 
lier than  at  any  court  festivity.  The  supper 
should  be  arranged  In  an  easy  rashiim — no  te- 
dious, heavy  sitting  at  table.  For  this  purpose 
a  sideboard  should  be  set  oat ;  the  company 
should  eat  standing,  and  (he  gentlemen  wait  on 
the  ladies.  The  Counters  hoped  by  this  means 
to  promote  politeness  in  intercourse,  and  viva- 
city in  conversation. 

The  Baroaesa  H.  laoghedat  alt  this  lightness 
with  heavy  people,  and  warned  the  Countess  ot 
the  evil  issue  of  this  attempt,  especially  how- 
ever of  that  meagreness  in  her  splendid  mloon  ; 
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bat  tbe  Countess  was  qnite  eaamoared  or  her 
idea  of  making  herself  popular.  With  a  little 
secret  raiscbieTons  pleasure  the  Barouess  H. 
awaited  the  upshot  of  this  party. 

The  guests  arrived ;  the;  came  one  aAer  the 
other  so  slowly,  so  heavily,  so  indifferent,  and 
did  Bothieg  except  fill  the  room  and  spoU  the 
air.  Nioa  sought  with  melancholy  eyes  the 
kiod  and  affectionate  gUmce  which  gave  her 
life.  She  fouDd  it  not,  and  all  became  gloomy 
to  her.  She  had  not  seen  Hervey  Tor  several 
days ;  she  had  expected  him  every  evening,  and 
be  had  not  come.  A  disquiet,  hitbqrto  unknown 
to  her,  sabdued  her  soul.  She  recollected  his 
ODUsusd  solemnity  during  the  last  momenta  of 
the  evening  at  Tiirna,  and  ..she  asked  herself 
with  anxiety  what  could  be  tbe  cause  of  this 
change.  O  how  did  she  loog  to  Icnow  that  he 
was  again  calm  and  happy ! 

Tbe  company  danced ;  the  floors  shook,  the 
windows  became  laden  with  perspiration.  The 
sun  had  already  gone  down  with  unobserved 
glory.  In  the  satoon  it  was  dark  and  oppres- 
sive. "  Now,"  thought  the  Baroness  to  herself, 
"  begins  the  free  and  easy."  She  looked  at  tbe 
weary  shapes,  that  with  weary  faces  and  with- 
out the  slightest  sign  of  pleasure  moved  hither 
and  thfther.  Tbe  Countess  and  tbe  Colonel, 
who  hitherto  had  danced  diligently  together, 
became  at  length  tired. 

The  Baroness,  as  it  regarded  the  advance- 
neot  of  pleasure,  would  not  remain  idle,  par- 
ticularly as  she  had  promised  the  Countess  to 
undertake  the  conversation.  She  brought  va- 
rious subjects  on  tbe  tapis  amoi^  her  lady 
neighbours ;  but  beside  apple-souffle  and  plum- 
eakes  she  found  nothing  which  would  take  with 
the  good  housewives,  and  therefore  took  her 
resolution,  and  began  to  talk  of  nothing  besides 
potatoes  and  sucking-pigs,  which,  larded  with 
some  suitable  anecdotes  from  Paradise  of  these 
ioieresting  Uttle  animals,  produced  the  best  ef- 
fect. But  a  still  greater  sensation  did  she 
nake,  as  along  with  tbe  Misses  Y she  jo- 
ked with  Doctor  X of  Umea.* 

After  Nina  bad  danced  several  times,  she 
begged  pardon  of  her  cavalier  and  left  tbe 
danoe,  which  at  this  moment  indescribably  op- 
pressed her.  She  placed  herself  at  the  window, 
and  observed  the  forms  which  sat  around  tbe 
kaU.  The  dark,  indifferent  looks,  the  frequent- 
ly peevish  countenances,  made  an  unpleasant 
impression  upon  her.  She  thought  of  him 
whose  glaoee,  whose  words  operated  so  auspi- 
eiously  on  all ;  on  his  rich  heart,  bis  fresh  vigor, 
and  the  ascendency  of  his  spirit.  Wonderful 
and  powerful  feelings  sprung  u(  in  her  bosom. 
*'  When  shall  I  see  him  again  1  Shall  I  ever  see 
kim  again  V  These  questions  she  involuntari- 
ly threw  forth.  She  believed  that  it  would  do 
ber  good  could  she  but  catch  a  glimpse  of  tbe 
church-tower  near  which  Hervey  lived.  She 
wiped  a  pane  and  gazed  through  ;  tbe  evening 
twilight,  however,  already  shrouded  every  ob- 
ject, and  near  and  far  all  was  dark.  At  once 
it  seemed  to  Nina  as  if  her  life  might  thencefor- 


*  Tha  tatharea  bn  n«T<r  baea  Id  Nordlaad.  Bh« 
holds  It  to  be  very  ponible  Uiat  tbe  luUca  then  are  llf  ht 
M  Uw  alvet,  and  bnaieniiig  a>  Carlane  :  tbat  Uw  f  eul<- 
•aa  an  aa  paifecl  aa  Omadisoo.  She  doei  not  deacrtbe 
•dnfi  aa  Ihay  aia  there— 4ia  describes  tbat  ooly  wbleb 
liM  knows  Is  aveiywbeie  out  witb. 


ward  thus  darken  and  become  deep  night ;  as  if 
the  recently  past  sweet  life  were  nothing  but  a 
dream.  She  glanced  at  tbe  dancing,  heavy, 
shadow-like  shapes — they  sprang  to  and  fro,  re- 
peating their  movements  incessantly  ;  an  un- 
speakable sensation  of  anxiety  took  possession 
of  Nina.  She  longed  to  be  forth  from  amid  the 
leaping  figures,  forth  out  of  the  dark  vapoury 
room ;  she  longed  for  air — life !  A  dizziness 
and  extreme  faintness  seized  her ;  she  passed 
resolutely  before  the  dancers,  and  left  the  room. 

Clara,  who  with  much  good-nature  was  la- 
bouring in  the  dance,  sent  afler  the  fleeing  Ni- 
na, whose  mood  she  seemed  to  comprehend,  a 
glance  of  tender  sympathy,  and  kindly  herself 
continued  to  forget  her  own  peculiar  feelings, 
and  to  devote  herself  to  render  others  satisfied. 

Nina  threw  a  shawl  over  her  head  and  should- 
ers, went  with  unsteady  feet  down  the  steps, 
and  found  herself  speedily  in  the  fresh  air.  Ah ! 
it  was  beautiful  without.  Moonlight,  starlight, 
and  the  ruddy  flush  of  evening  at  once  stream- 
ed over  her.  Pure  as  crystal  tbe  air  voluptu- 
ously embraced  her  limbs.  The  silver  veil  of 
dew  lay  over  the  field  and  wood.  All  was  still, 
full  of  repose,  full  of  enjoyment ;  all  so  lovely, 
80  paradisiacally  beautiful. 

Nina  breathed  deeply,  breathed  lightly,  la- 
haled  tbe  fresh  air,  and  looked  up  to  the  stars. 
New  life  streamed  into  her  heart.  Tbe  load 
which  she  had  just  now  felt  on  ber  breast,  was 
gone.  "  0  my  God,  thy  world  is  beautiful !" 
she  whispered,  and  stretched  forth  her  arms  to- 
wards nature  and  life.  Tears  fell  from  her 
eyes — she  wiped  them  away  with  her  sbawL 
She  thought  of  Hervey,  and  a  vivid  feeling  of 
sad  pleasure  passed  through  her  frame.  Light 
as  the  roe  she  sprang  down  the  footpath  towards 
the  valley,  and  here  a  dewy  flower  touched  ber 
dress,  there  she  awoke  a  little  bird  out  of  its 
light  slumber,  which  greeted  ber  witb  an  aflec- 
tionate  twitter.  If  one  might  compare  tbe  dao- 
cers  in  the  ball  with  the  shades  of  Erebus,  Ni- 
na resembled  a  shade  out  of  the  Elysian  fields, 
so  white,  so  airy  and  light,  so  beautifully  float- 
ed she  away  amid  nature  intoxicated  with 
spring. 

At  Nina's  Rest  she  paused.  The 'tree  had 
intercepted  the  dew-drops — tbe  seat  of  turf  was 
dry.  Nina  sat  down.  Tbe  rose-hedges  stood 
in  full  blooni,  and  breathed  forth  the  most  de- 
licious odours.  A  thousand  insects  hummed 
over  them,  while  they  intoxicated  themselves 
from  their  chalices.  The  little  spring  murmur- 
ed carelessly  as  a  playful  child — and  reflecting 
all  tbe  lights  of  heaven,  lay  in  majestic  rest  tbe 
infinite  sea. 

How  oft  had  Nina  here  sat  by  Hervey's  side, 
listened  to  bis  beautiful  language,  and  felt  glad 
and  happy  !  She  called  back  his  look,  his  voice, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  perceived  his  me- 
lodious tones.  There  seemed  to  float  harmon- 
ies through  the  air.  At  first  Nina  regarded 
this  as  the  sport  of  her  fancy,  but  as  there  rose 
a  livelier  breeze  these  tones  became  more  plain 
to  her  listening  ear.  They  appeared  to  proceed 
from  amid  tbe  boughs  of  tbe  tree  under  which 
she  sat ;  and  she  speedily  discovered  that  an 
iEolian  harp  was  festened  in  its  top.  Now  sbs 
recollected  to  have  said  to  Hervey  one  evening 
tbat  she  wished  once  to  bear  these  to  her  yet 
unknown  tones,  and  tears  of  gratitude  gushe4 
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fton  her  eyes.  She  thought  on  him,  oa  his 
frieadship,  more  delightrul  than  the  odour  of 
roses  or  the  tones  of  i£oliaD  harps  on  the  wind 
— more  cheering  than  the  freshness  of  the  sea, 
than  the  light  of  heaven. 

Suddenly  the  image  of  Count  Ludwig  stood 
before  her  soul.  A  death-shudder  cramped  her 
keart — she  turned  her  gaze  away  in  horror. 
She  fixed  it  again  on  Herrey,  and  all  was  beau- 
tiful and  good  as'  before.  "  Were  he  bat  my 
brother !"  she  sighed. 

At  this  moment  there  seemed  to  fall  a  shadow 
00  her  bosom  and  her  arms  which  were  crossed 
npon  it.  She  thought  with  grief  on  the  shadow 
which  darkened  Hervey's  life.  She  opened  her 
arms  and  closed  them  again,  as  if  she  would 
seize  the  shadow,  and  said — "  I  win  pluck  thee 
from  this  life — I  take  thee  prisoner — thou  shall 
BO  more  trouble  his  days."  The  shape  whose 
shadow  Nina  enfolded,  bent  back  a  bough  of 
the  rose  fence,  and  Edward  Hervey  stood  l^fore 
her. 

She  sprang  hastily  up  with  a  cry  of  joy.  He 
stepped  backward,  and  said — "Do  I  disturb 
you  ?    Shall  I  withdraw  V 

"  Oh  no,  no !"  answered  Nina,  while  she 
slightly  trembled,  yet  she  gazed  at  him  with 
confidence  and  a  joy  which  filled  his  heart  with 
purest  delight.  She  knew  not  herself  bow  it 
happened,  but  unconsciously  he  was  at  her  side, 
and  her  arm  rested  in  his  as  it  had  so  often 
done  before.  They  descended  together  to  the 
sea-shore.  He  saw  that  her  countenance  was 
pale,  and  bore  traces  of  sufTering.  He  felt  an 
intense  desire  to  do  her  good,  and  his  words 
were  more  cordial  and  tender  than  they  had 
usually  been.  She  listened  to  him  with  a  smile 
of  happiness.  Oh,  how  happy  were  they  in 
this  hour — how  did  their  hearts  love  one  an- 
other ! 

They  soon  found  themselves  by  the  sea — 
they  two  alone  in  the  infinite  space.  Silence 
reigned  on  the  water,  silence  in  the  immeasu- 
rable vault  above  them.  Silently  also  stood 
they  ;  but  their  hearts  beat  loud.  From  the 
depths  of  the  wood  and  the  sea  arose  strange, 
aoJV,  chafBing,  and  voluptuous  vapours,  like  the 
fantastic  forms  with  which  the  imagination 
once  peopled  them.  In  Hervey's  soul  reigned 
disquiet :  but  over  the  mind  of  Nina  an  'affec- 
tionate repose  had  diffused  itself,  which  she 
always  experienced  in  the  presence  of  Hervey. 
The  scene  which  now  developed  itself  to  their 
gaze  had  always  made  a  great  impression  upon 
her ;  even  at  this  moment  it  weighed  on  her 
heart,  but  not  painfully  as  before. 

Softly  and  with  a  nearly  tremulous  Toice,  she 
said  as  she  gazed  up  at  the  stars :  "  What  an 
immensity  1  wnai  power !  It  bows  me  down. 
Behold  there  millions  of  worlds  above  us ;  and 
behind  these  yet  other  millions,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye !  there,  where  our  imaginations,  our 
thoughts  cannot  reach ;  there,  in  the,  to  us,  in- 
visibility, they  wander  from  one  infinitude  to 
another !  Unfathomable  creation !  What  is  man 
before  the  Lord  of  Eternity  1  Does  He  see  him  1 
Can  He  observe  us  V  And  Nina  covered  her 
dazzled  eyes  with  her  hands. 

"  Will  you  set  bounds  to  His  creation  V  ask- 
ed Hervey,  "set  bounds  to  His  love,  and  His 
power  to  call  forth  his  creatures,  to  elevate  and 
make  them  happy  t   Ah  I  the  infinitude  qf  crea- 


tion is  to  the  heart  and  the  nndwitandiiig,  th* 
best  ground  of  tranquillity." 

"Of tranquillity t"  asked  Nina  mildly. 

"  Tranquillity  in  God,"  continued  Hervey  with 
the  deepest  feeling.  Here  he  paused,  and  thea 
again  went  on.  "  AU  the  worlds  live  for  one 
another,  and  operate  on  each  other,  although  in 
an  invisible  manner ;  silently  worl^  they  all  at 
the  web  of  beauty  and  happiness,  which  the  All- 
good  from  eternity  to  eternity  has  unfolded  be- 
fore all  created  bieings.  Great  is  the  Creator, 
worthy  of  all  adoration — ^yes !  but  even  on  this 
account,  because  he  reveals  himself  also  in  the 
very  smallest  thing,  and  because  the  smallest 
feeling  and  thinking  being  is  of  as  much  value 
to  him  as  the  greatest  of  his  heavenly  bodies. 
The  earth  on  which  the  Saviour  walked  he  has 
overarched  with  her  canopy  of  stars,  that  his 
children  may  behold  that  he  is  as  mighty  as  he 
is  full  of  love.  Ah  !  glance  freely  and  full  of 
confidence  up  to  heaven,  for  it  is  also  created 
for  thee !" 

"  I  believe  it — oh,  I  believe  it  !**  said  Nin» 
while  she  again  fixed  her  weeping  eyes  on  the 
stars.  "  Edia  has  told  me  the  same — ^yet  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  for  me  to  bear  this  sight. 
There  have  been  times  when  at  the  sight  of  the 
stars  I  must  have  fallen  to  the  earth.  Ah! 
long  did  all  the  objects  which  surround  me 
make  a  most  strange  and  melancholy  impression 
upon  me,  and  long  did  I  appear  to  myself  but  as 
a  wandering  shadow.  Often  did  I  feel  within 
me  and  around  me  an  infinite  void.  Now  it  is 
better— much  better !  Life  is  lighter,  clearer, 
since — "    She  paused. 

"  Since  t"  said  Hervey,  eager  for  the  word 
which  should  follow. 

"  Since  you  have  done  me  so  much  good !" 
said  Nina  with  cordiality  but  with  composure. 
"  Since  I  have  become  acquainted  with  you,  I 
am  happier,  better  I" 

"  God  is  good !"  said  Hervey  with  deep  emo- 
tion. 

"  Yes,  infinitely  beneficial  have  you  been  to 
me,"  continued  Nina,  carried  away  by  the  feel- 
ing which  sometimes  causes  us  to  speak  as  if 
we  were  already  free  inhabitants  of  heaven. 
"Even  in  this  hour,  in  which  I  stand  here  with 
you  in  the  presence  of  Infinitude,  I  feel  that  it 
does  not  affect  me  as  usual.  I  feel  myself 
stronger  when  you  are  with  me.  I  have  never 
had  a  brother,  I  believe  it  would  have  made  me 
happy !  Permit  me  to  say  it,  I  have  often  wish- 
ed that  you  were  my  brother.  I  wish  to  be 
your  sister,  like  Maria.  Oft  have  I  felt  how 
calmly  I  should,then  pass  through  life  by  your 
side,  and  fear 'nothing,  before  nothing  trem- 
ble."* 

He  gazed  at  her  with  inexpressible  love,  and 
passionate  feelings  awoke  in  his  bosom.  She 
was  by  him,  so  beautiful,  so  sweet,  so  bewitch- 
ing; he  now  believed  in  her  love,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  him  that  she  must  become  his.  He  burn- 
ed with  desire  to  press  her  to  his  heart  as  his 
wife;  loving,  protecting  her,  going  with  her 
hand  in  hand,  heart  to  heart,  from  world  to 
world.  Ineffable  felicity  !  Already  he  opened 
his  arms  involuntarily,  already  were  his  lips 

*  Oh,  If  any  one  believes  thai  Ntna  does  not  here  speak 
outof  AQ  anKellcilly  pure  henrl,  if&nj  one  bejieves  that 
she  only  plays  here  Uie  pan  -of  an  ordinary  Agnea,  him 
Will  I— Um  wiU  I— suiko  dead  1 
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Aout  to  pronoance  the  sacred  prayer  for  an 
ererlasting  UDion,  when  the  conaciyusneas  of 
that  which  separated  him  from  her  seized  him 
with  a  terriWe  pang — the  recollection  of  the 
shadow  which  covered  his  past  life.  With  an 
indescribable  agony  he  turned  himselfaway,  and 
said  only  these  words — "  I  would  give  my  life 
to  contribute  to  your  happiness,  if  it  could  hut 
promise  happiness ;  but  I  am  poor — condemned 
to  renoonce — " 

"  Yoa  sufler,"  said  Nina  while  she  approach- 
ed him — ^the  expression  of  the  deepest  pain  on 
ker  beautiful  countenance;  "You  sufler,  and 
are  so  good.  TeD  me,  can  nothing  then  be 
done  1  Say  that  it  can,  or  say  that  yoa  are  not 
«nhappy." 

"  That  can  I  now  not  say !  At  this  moment 
i  feel  all  the  bitterness  of  my  misery.  In  my 
youth  circumstances  occurred  which  made  my 
life  wretched,  and  most  so  at  this  momentum 
'Which  I  feel  that  they  separate  me  from  you." 

"And  why  from  mel"  asked  Nina  astonish- 
ed, and  with  grief  "  That  may  not  be.  Re- 
main as  before  my  friend,  my  fraternal  friend. 
"What  can  separate  us  1" 

"  Can  you  annihilate  the  past  t  Can  the  dead 
arise  from  the  grave,  and  become  witnesses  of 
the  truth  T  Can  you  tear  out  the  tongues  of  the 
serpents  of  calumny,  or  forbid  them  to  sting  1 
Mo,  no !  No  happiness  is  decreed  for  me.  And 
yet — ^yet — "  He  was  silent,  overpowered  by 
the  vehemence  of  his  feelings. 

Nina  nnderstood  him  not ;  but  painfully  moved 
ky  his  words,  and  by  the  desire  to  tranquillize 
him,  she  said,  with  feminine  tact,  "Perhaps 
I  can  do  it.  Who  knows  t  Providence  has 
armed  many  a  feeble  tiand  with  wonderful 
power." 

"Is  there  a  hopet  is  there  a  possibility?  '^ 
there  any  prospect  1  said  Hervey  to  himself. 
*'  No ;  all  is  dark  in  the  future  No,  angel,  thou 
-canst  not  do  it.  I  may  not  desire  it.  Never ! 
never !" 

In  silence  they  walked  on  tog:ether.  A  radiant 
shooting-star  spun  its  glittering  thread  from 
heaven  to  the  dark  earth  below.  This  little 
circumstance,  which  Nina  took  for  a  good  sign, 
threw  her  into  an  immoderate  joyoosness.  "  A- 
way  with  doubts !"  cried  she.  "  Away  with 
shadows  from  the  land  of  shadows !  They  are 
the  enemies  of  life.  Has  life  no  oracle  now,  as 
Ibrmerly,  to  determine  the  issues  of  mortal  fate, 
and  to  give  the  solution  to  many  a  dark  riddle  1 
J  will  demand  it,  I  will  ask  it  in  the  silent  night. 
I  will  ask  it  for  us  both.  I,  too,  will  for  once 
^nce  into  my  future."       ^ 

She  sprang  rapidly  some  stepv '  forward,  took 
playfully  a  handful  of  stones,  at  '  "urned  her- 
self gayly,  with  her  shawl  flung  b.ck,  and  with 
her  heavenly  countenance  irradiated  with  the 
light  of  the  stars,  towards  the  sea.  With  a  won- 
derful sweetness  rung  through  the  stillness  of 
the  night  her  pore  silver  tones,  as  slowly  and 
with  a  comic  seriousness  she  pronounced  the 
following  words:  "  Invisible  Power!  which 
l^ivest  us  signs  through  stars,  through  animals, 
yea,  sometimes  through  lifeless  things — Mys- 
terious Voice !  which  at  times  speakest  when 
human  wisdom  is  dumb— Spirit,  Angel,  or  De- 
mon, thou  who  whisperest  what  thou  knowest 
«f  the  everlasting  decree — bear  my  prayer! 
Answer  the  question  in  ooi  bosoms — giro  us  a 


token  of  our  future  fate — tell  ns  that  whMi 
shall  come — give  as  a  sign  of—" 

Nina's  voice  became  involuntarily  more  ear- 
nest, till  at  length  she  trembled  before  the  bold- 
ness of  her  own  words.  She  ceased  suddenlv, 
and  flung  the  stones  which  she  held  in  her  hand 
into  th^  sea.  At  this  moment  Hervey  raised 
his  arm  to  hold  her  back,  but  it  was  too  late ; 
he  let  it  fall  with  the  expression  as  if  he  would 
say,  "  Childishness !"  The  stones  fell  splash- 
ing into  the  water,  and  all  again  was  silent. 
The  stars  boroed  tranquilly  on,  and  no  voice 
made  itself  beard  in  answer  to  Nina's  queries. 
Yet  suddenly  there  raised  itself  up  from  behind 
the  rock  called  "  The  Black  Man,"  a  spectre,  as 
out  of  the  depths  of  the  sea,  which  glided  along 
like  a  human  figure  in  a  winding-sheet.  Slow- 
ly it  paced  along  the  water  directly  toward  the 
spot  where  Nina  and  Hervey  stood.  A  cold 
breath  was  breathed  from  it.  Hervey  ooneeal- 
ed  the  horror  which  this  spectacle  occasioned 
him.  With  arms  crossed,  he  surveyed  un- 
changed the  strange  shape,  yet  rather  with  a 
rigid  than  a  tranquil  gaze.  Its  effect  on  Nina 
was  more  startling.  "  O  horrible !  wo  is  me !" 
she  exclaimed  with  suppressed  voice,  covering 
her  face  with  both  her  hands. 

"  Believe  me,  said  Hervey,  "  this  apparition 
is  not  for  you." 

Nina  did  not  hear  him.  "  Ah !  I  know,  I 
know  what  it  portends,"  said  she,  trembling 
"  See !  that  is  the  darkness,  the  cold— the  two 
fo^  of  my  life — who  come  again  to  seize  me, 
and  to  chill  my  heart.  You  had  banished  them 
from  my  existence — I  have  again  called  them 
forth;  yes,  I  shall  again  fall  their  prey.  Oh, 
what  an  answer  to  my  questioa !" 

In  the  mearlime,  the  spectre  clad  in  the  wind- 
mg-sheet  nad  changed  its  form,  and  presented 
itself  now  as  a  shape  of  mist  It  led  with  it  a 
whole  host  of  indeterminate  forms,  which  came 
forth  constantly  in  denser  crowds  and  with 
greater  rapidity  from  behind  the  Black  Man.  Id 
an  instant  the  whole  heaven  was  clouded,  and 
the  sea  wrapped  in  gray  fog.  Hervey  gazed 
with  unaltered  mien  at  the  pale  shadow-shapes, 
and  then  said,  "  So,  only  mist,  only  out.  Ah, 
childishness,  childishness !" 

"  Say  not  so !"  implored  Nina,  with  anxious 
earnestness.  "  Ah,  these  mists,  I  fear  me,  ara 
the  most  actual  accompaniments  of  my  life! 
And  this  shape— -tell  me— it  reminds  me — " 

"  Of  what  V  demanded  Hervey,  in  wonder 
and  disquiet,  as  he  drew  near  to  her. 

"  Of  him— «f  that  person  with  whom  my  fate 
is  united— of  him  whom  I  do  not  and  cannot 
love,  and  yet  to  whom  I  shall  belong !  Oh,  that 
cold,  terror-inspiring  form !" 

Hervey  fixed  a  look  of  the  most  rigid  horror 
upon  her. 

"  I  should  have  vpcken  of  this  sooner,"  con- 
tinued Nina,  trembling.  "  I  would  have  done 
it — I  was  not  in  a  condition.  Ah !  I  would  fain 
hide  it  from  myself.  But  so  it  is ;  Edia's  wish, 
my  father's,  and  my  own  weakness,  have  de- 
cided my  fate — I  have  given  my  word—" 

Hervey  seized  her  arm  with  a  convulsive  ve- 
hemence, while  with  a  suppressed  voice  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Nina  betrothed  1  and  now— now  first 
do  I  hear  of  iti"  and  he  cast  at  her  a  wild 
and  stern  glance. 

This  was  the  first  time.    His  stem  glance 
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cut  Nina  to  the  heart ;  she  was  nnable  to  re- 
strain the  ezolamation,  "  Ah  !  you  hurt  me !" 
Hastily  he  let  go  her  arm,  and  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  band. 

"  Forgive  me !"  said  he,  confusedly ;  "  I  know 
not  what  I  do." 

"  You  have  hurt  me !"  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  mixture  of  painful  and  affeetionat^  joy,  as  she 
showed  him  the  mark  on  her  arm,  which  be 
bad  vehemently  pressed.     She  kissed  it. 

She  knew  not  what  she  did — but  young  maid- 
en do  thou  not  likewise. 

Hervey  gazed  at  her  white  he  battled  with  the 
wild  storo)  which  raged  in  his  bosom.  Sudden- 
ly be  subdued  it,  thew  an  affectionate  glance  at 
ber,  and  said  with  a  voice  whose  expression  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  describe,  "  Fare- 
well !"  and  disappeared  rapidly  in  the  darkness. 

The  mists  surrounded  Nina  with  their  fantas- 
tie  forms,  and  folded  her  in  their  cold  arras. 
Was  she  more  bodily  than  these  ^  She  scarce- 
ly knew.  Her  whole  life — that  which  had  just 
occurred — her  whole  being — all  was  to  her  daik, 
dim,  and  incomprehensible.  She  leaned  against 
8  rock ;  and  while  she  gazed  silently  into  the 
world  of  mist,  she  sighed  forth  softly  Hervey's 
last  words,  without  rightly  understanding  them. 
Suddenly  she  heard  herself  called  by  name. 
9ie  recognised  Clara's  voice,  yet  she  acquired 
power  to  answer  only  when  Clara  had  approach- 
ed quite  near  to  her.  Clara  devoted  to  her  in- 
stantly the  greatest  tenderness  and  care.  Sbe 
wrapped  bw  in  a  warmer  shawl,  troubled  her 
with  no  questions,  but  received  ber  as  a  sick 
child,  and  conducted  her  in  silence  back  to  the 
iCastle  Nina  permitted  her  to  do  as  she  pleased 
—her  strength  was  exhansted.  "  Lean  on  me ; 
support  yourself  on  me,"  said  Clara,  as  she  fcdd- 
ed  ber  arm  round  Nina's  waist,  and  Nina  re- 
clined her  head  on  Clara's  shoulder. 

"Yon  do  me  good,"  said  Nina,  cordially.  In 
ftet  there  are  beings  whose  quiet  care,  nay, 
wfaoae  very  presence,  immediately  does  one 
good. 


CHAPTER  rxra. 

SIDE-TABLES,  AND  SDCR  LIKE. 
Oh,  SMn— Oh,  mm !— Tm  Lons. 
Ih  the  castle,  the  company  paused  to  real 
themselves  after  an  exhausting  mazurka,  llie 
Baronesa  H.  implored  the  Countess  t^  shorten 
"the  Pain,"  and  to  allow  supper  to  be  served. 
She  also  counselled  ber  to  crown  the  meal  with 
some  champagne.  Although  it  was  scarcely 
eleven  o'clock,  the  Countess  yet  complied  with 
the  wish  of  the  Baroness,  and  hoped  that  after 
supper  things  would  grow  more  animated.  The 
Baroness  hoped  so  too.  The  Countess  ordered 
the  supper  to  be  served.  By  degrees  all  the 
gentlemen  disappeared  from  the  saloon ;  the 
ladies  sat  still,  in  patient  expectation  of  what 
should  arrive.  But  for  a  long  time  there  came 
nothing  at  all.  The  Countess  became  fidgety. 
Finally,  she  herself  went  out,  in  order  to  compel 
the  gentlemen  to  attend  the  ladies  with  all  sorts 
of  dainties.  But,  O  Jupiter !  or,  rather,  O 
Saturn  and  Minotaur!  what  a  scene  presented 
itself  to  her  eyes  !  The  gentlemen  were  storm- 
ing the  side  tables,  and  pullets,  sanJwiches, 
s^ds,  and  pastry  vanished  in  a  twinkling  be- 


neath their  hands.   Melancholy  prospect  for  ii» 
ladies !    In  utter  despair  the  Countess  hurried 
to  the  Baroness,  in  order  to  find  Baron  H., 
whose  office  it  should  have  been  to  acquaint  th& 
gentlemen,  with  good-humour  and  easy  gallant- 
ry, with  what  she  proposed  to  introduce,  and 
with  brave  example  to  lead  the  way.     He  was 
not  in  the  saloon.    The  sinner  !  where  was  he 
then  1    The  Countess  rushed  nearly  breathless 
into  the  Baroness's  room,  where  she  found  the 
Baron  anxiously  and  tenderly  busied  about  his 
wife,  who  had  exerted  herself  too  much  in  the 
heat,  and  was  taken   unwell.    The   dreadful 
news  which  the  Countess  brought  had  the  effect 
of  throwing  the  invalid  into  such  an  immoderate 
paroxysm  of  laughter,  that  the  Countess  took 
it  ill,  and  the  Baron  wavered  betwixt  the  desire 
to  join  in  the  merriment  and  fear  lest  it  should 
do  his  wife  any  mischief.    Moved,  however,  by 
the  trouble  of  the  Countess,  and  almost  put  out  of 
the  room  with  force  by  his  wife,  he  hastened  to- 
reduce  to  order  what  might  yet  possibly  admit 
of  such  restoration.  Baron  H.  said  it  was  really 
no  trifle  thus  suddenly  and  determinedly  to  as- 
sail the  ancient  custom  of  the  side-table ;  yet  be 
resolved  to  spare  no  labour  to  reduce  the  con- 
fusion which  his  delay  had  occasioned.    He 
procured  at  the  side-table,  after  some  exertion 
of  his  to  us  well-known  good  lungs,  a  hearing, 
and  made  the  gentlemen,  in  a  lively  manner,, 
acquainted  with  the  proposition  of  the  Countess ; 
but  he  very  prudently  restrained  his  laughter  at 
the  universal  consternation  which  his  harangue- 
produced.   Some  of  the  gentlemen  seemed  quite 
disposed  to  protest  against  this  measure  as  ut- 
terly unconstitutional ;  others  took  the  affair  on- 
its  amusing  side.    What  was  to  be  done  ?    The 
question  here  was  not  simply  of  politeness,  but 
of  humanity ;  and  although  Eve  did  Adam  an 
unlucky  service  in  giving  him  the  apple,  yet  one 
has  never  heard  that  he,  on  that  account,  com- 
pelled ber  to  suffer  hunger  as  a  punishment.  The 
gentlemen,  therefore,  resolved  to  procure  some- 
thing to  eat  for  the  ladies,  cost  what  it  would ; 
and  they  began  immediately  to  march  out  with. 
whatever  stood  next  to  hand  on  the  side-table. 
Baron  H.  placed  himself,  with  a  dish  of  untouch- 
ed bread  and  butter,  at  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion ;  the  Dike-Inspector  P.  followed  with  an 
assiette  of  citron-cream ;  Doctor  X.  had  the 
salad,  one  had  seized  the  chickens,  another  the 
sauce,  and  so  on.     So  it  went  on,  heaveiv 
knows  bow,  but  at  all  events  not  "lightly." 
The  young  Miss  Y.  got  only  salad ;  Madame  R. 
must  begin  with  a  cream ;  Madame  T.  got  no- 
thing whatever  of  either — the  Countess  was  oa 
the  verge  of  distraction.   The  ladies,  who  made 
their  supper  in  a  most  chaotic  medley — if  they 
were  so  happy  as  to  get  any  at  all — were  out  of 
humour.   The  gentlemen  themselves  wanted  to 
eat,  and  waited  on  the  ladies  with  anything  but 
"ease."    The  confusion  increased  every  min- 
ute ;  jostling  and  unpleasantness,  spilled  sauce, 
broken  glass,  great  disorder,  and  general  dis- 
content.   But  bang !  puff,  puff,  bang !  the  cham- 
pagne corks  fly.    The  Baroness  steps  in  with  a 
foaming  glass  and  gives  the  king's  health.    The- 
spirits  of  the  company  revive  again,  and  out  of 
the  deepgulf  of  the  champagne  they  drink  fresh 
courage.    They  joke,  they   laugh,  they  grow 
obliging ;  the  music  strikes  up,  and  hey !  again 
goes  off  the  dance ;  and  now  em  amort. 
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Pity  ibat  the  dance  is  ioterrupted !  No,  not 
a  pity!  An  interruption  is  piquant.  Travel- 
lers arrive,  and  the  company  sees  itself  increas- 
*i>^  by  a  German,  a  Frenchman,  and  an  English 
lord  with  his  lady,  who  all  together  are  on  the 
•  way  to  Tornea,  to  see  the  midnight  sun.  They 
had  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Countess,  who 
in  her  former  travels  abroad  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  parents  or  relatives  of  the 
strangers.  The  Countess  was  delighted  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  to  refresh  her  youthful  recollec- 
tions. The  rest  of  the  company  too  were 
pleased,  partly  because  two  of  the  strangers  im- 
mediately joined  in  the  dance,  and  partly  be- 
cause they  afforded  them  an  extra  spectacle,  es- 
pecially Lady  Louisa,  whose  costume  and  man- 
ner cuuld  not  be  sufficiently  noticed. 

Although  the  national  dance,  which  just  then 
terminated,  was  found  by  the  Frenchman  to  be 
"  tout  a  fait  piqtmnU,"  by  Lady  Louisa  "  a  very 
pretty  dance,"  and  by  the  German  "  herrlich;" 
yet  the  company  passed  on  to  English  dances 
and  waltzes,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  were  as  much  at  home  as  the  strangers ; 
and  to  French  ones,  whose  tours  and  evolutions 
the  Frenchman  unweariedly  but  in  vain  exerted 
nimself  to  teach  a  heavy  beauty  from  Pitea  to 
execute. 

Colonel  Kugel  only  was  unhappy.  He  was 
jealous  of  Lord  Cummin,  who,  from  the  drst 
moment  of  his  arrival,  devoted  the  most  marked 
attention  to  the  handsome  hostess.  He  over- 
wbehned  the  elegant  Lord  therefore  with  all  the 
bombs  and  grenades  of  his  Westmanland  regi- 
ment, which  he  launched  at  him,  however,  o^y 
from  bis  dark  flashing  eyes.  Lord  Cummin 
found  him  "  a  very  amusing  fellow." 

People  were  partly  so  much  occupied  with 
the  dance,  partly  with  the  supper,  and  partly 
with  the  (tiangera,  that  the  absence  of  Nina 
was  not  observed ;  and  Clara  announcing  that 
(be  was  not  quite  well,  her  return  to  the  compa- 
ny was  excused.  The  Countess  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  her  party  terminate  quite  gayly, 
yet  as  soon  as  all  were  gone  the  Baroness  said 
to  her  most  earnestly : 

"  Dear  Natalie,  do  me  the  favour  never  again 
to  bring  the  heavy  and  light  into  contact.  It  is 
only  to  bring  our  lords  into  temptation.  Bve- 
lything  has  its  time,  says  Solomon,  and  so  good 
night." 

Not  that  abortive  "easy  party,"  however,  but 
wholly  new  plans  disturbed  the  sleep  of  the 
Countess.  She  had  very  long  desired  during 
her  banishment  in  the  north  once  to  witness  the 
ijdendid  iiu>n<mT  str>.  She  now  resolved  to 
join  the  strangers  in  their  journey  and  accom- 
pany tbe^  to  Tornea,  and  she  would  propose  it 
to  her  relations  whether  they  too  would  go  or 
not.  She  announced  her  scheme  at  breakfast 
the  noorning  aAer  the  "light  party,"  as  it  came 
to  be  called  ever  afterward,  and  behold  !  it  was 
received  with  general  applause.  Even  the  Bar- 
oness would  see  the  mjdnigbt  sun.  The  stran- 
ers,  especially  Lord  Cummin,  were  highly  de- 
lighted at  this  addition  to  their  party.  In  two 
days  it  was  fixed  to  set  out.  Colonel  Kugcl  un- 
dertook all  the  economical  cares  of  the  journey, 
the  procuranee  of  horses,  and  the  payment  for 
them,  and  so  on.  The  Countess  and  Baroness, 
who  knew  that  Hervey  was  well  acquainted 
with  these  noithocn  ragiona,  and  had  penetrated 
O 


a;  far  into  them  as  it  was  possible  for  any  one 
to  do,  were  anxious  to  gain  bim  for  this  jour- 
ney, and  to  surrender  to  him  its  entire  direction. 
They  sent  therefore  a  messenger  to  him,  but  he 
came  back  with  the  intelligence  that  Pastor 
Hervey  was  that  morning  gone  from  home,  and 
no  one  knew  when  be  would  return.  This  was 
an  unlucky  chance,  but  the  journey  could  not 
be  delayed,  and  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  Bar- 
oness they  must  resolve  to  make  it  withiut 
Hervey. 

During  the  short  interval  before  the  setting 
out,  the  Countess  was  too  much  occupied,  espe- 
cially with  her  jealous  Colonel,  to  notice  Nina'a 
unusual  paleness  and  deep  dejection,  which 
caused  her  more  to  resemble  a  marble  image 
than  a  living  person.  The  Frenchman  was 
struck  with  the  highest  admiration  of  ber  beau 
ty,  and  her  "immoUlile."  He  discovered  a 
wonderful  likeness  between  her  and  the  snow 
of  the  north.  This  he  repeated  perpetually ; 
and  as  bp  learned  from  the  mischievous  Baron- 
ess that  "tlalue  de  glace"  was  in  Swedish 
"snogubbe,"  from  this  time  forward  be  always 
called  ber  "  la  belle  tnozuibe."* 

Nina's  altered  tone  did  not  escape  the  quick 
eye  of  the  Baroness.  She  asked  Clara  what 
was  the  matter.  "  Tell  me  not,  Clara,"  said  she, 
"  that  it  is  a  cold,  a  fever,  or  anything  of  that 
kind  for  which  Natalie  has  put  her  on  a  redu- 
cing regimen,  that  mien  and  colour  proceed 
from  other  causes  than  bodily  suffering."  But 
Clara  was  not  able  to  give  her  friend  any  ex- 
planation. Perhaps  she  bad  a  suspicion  of 
what  was  going  on  in  Nina's  heart.  She  ap- 
proached her  with  silent  sympathy,  making  no 
inquiries  and  learning  nothing,  and  only  with  a 
view  of  removing  out  of  the  way  whatever 
might  annoy  or  embarrass  her. 

Good  Clara ! 

Nina  was  still,  and  drew  herself  back  into  her 
own  gloomy  world.  At  times  she  seemed  to 
herself  as  if  surrounded  with  burning  gulfs ;  but 
she  turned  her  gaze  away  from  them  and 
dreamed  on.  At  times  Edla's  lofly  form  seem- 
ed to  stand  forward,  and  to  extend  toward 
her  hand ;  but  this  image  also  vanished.  Now 
it  became  cold  as  ice  to  her ;  the  laists  came 
as  in  the  night  in  which  she  saw  Hervey  fur 
the  last  time,  and  folded  her  in  their  damp  arms; 
then  burst  in  a  beam  of  light,  and  Hervey's  last 
glance  wept  before  her  soul ;  it  became  warm 
in  ber  bosom,  and  she  rested.  Toward  every- 
thing which  Was  about  her  she  was  pedectly 
indifferent.  Without  will,  and  almost  without 
a  wish,  she  permitted  herself  to  be  guided  by 
others;  she  did  generally  what  they  desired, 
yes,  she  even  sang  when  they  requested  it. 
Yet  all  was  lifeless,  strange,  and  melancholy. 
Clara  fancied  that  the  journey  would  arouse 
her  benumbed  senses ;  she  begged  Nina  to  ac- 
company them,  and  she  consented. 

The  journey  commenced  in  the  most  splendid 
weather,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  company 
were  in  the  very  best  humor.  Lord  and  Lady 
Cummin  were  of  opinion  that  the  midnight-sua 
would  put  the  cliotax  to  their  reminiscences  of 
the  north.    In  Stockholm  they  bad  seen  the 

*  Oubbe  meaiii  sn  old  mso,  and  BiSgubbe  tha  tM 
mm  of  mow  wMch  chlldtm  make  hi  the  wintar ;  M  ths» 
Iha  Bsnmen  had  lad  Iha  Fmchaaa  lalo  tbe  ladicm*- 
•UM  4' calling  Niaa"l0V«Iv  «M  BOW  maBr—M  H  . 
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royal  ramily  and  the  royal  palace ;  in  Upsala, 
<the  library,  the  cathedral,  and  the  statue  of  Lin- 
neeus ;  had  cut  a  piece  of  bark  out  of  the  tree 
"  which  he  himself  had  planted ;"  and  had  also 
surveyed  from  a  distance  "  the  hillocks  of  old 
Uppala."  Now  only  remained  for  them  "  I^- 
ponia,"  and  the  "  Midnight-sun  ;"  and  on  their 
return  to  England,  to  cast  a  glance  at  Polheim's 
Sluices,  and  to  admire  the  cascades  of  TroU- 
bikttan,  and  they  should  have  had  enough  of 
Scandinavia.  Lord  Cummin  had,  indeed,  a 
wish  of  bis  own,  a  warm  and  eager  wish,  to  get 
a  sight  of  a  bear ;  and  if  it  were  the  will  of 
God,  to  shoot  some  of  these  animals.  The 
Frenchman  employed  every  moment  in  peering 
into  the  woods  with  his  lorgnette,  and  then 
«aying  somewhat  fearfully  to  Lord  Cummin,  "  I 
fancy  I  see  something  gray  yonder,"  or  he  ex- 
<!laimed  with  vehemence,  "  Parbleu !  there  goes 
«  she-bear,  with  at  least  half  a  dozen  cubs  after 
her;"  or  he  said  with  a  mysterious  voice, 
*'  Hark !  I  hear  a  strange  growling." 

It  required  nothing  more  to  set  the  English- 
man  in  fire  and  flames ;  be  would  spring  hastily 
x>ut  of  the  carriage,  and  call  to  his  servants  for 
his  gun,  etc.,  spite  of  Lady  Louisa's  incessantly 
shrugging  her  shoulders,  and  uttering  one  "  My 
dear"  alter  another. 

The  Frenchman,  on  his  part,  inquired  contin- 
ually after  the  originals  of  Victor  Hugo's  "  Han 
4'Islande,  Oglypiglap,  Cnlbusulsum,  Spiagudry," 
etc. :  and  was  quite  astonished  to  find  the  peo- 
ple also  here  pretty  much  the  same  as  they  are 
'everywhere  else,  but  especially  without  that 
pride  of  ancestry  which  Victor  Hugo's  heroes 
possess  in  so  high  a  degree.  The  Col.  Kugel  an- 
swered only  in  some  measure  to  the  idea  which 
he  had  formed  to  himself  of  a  Nordlander,  and 
£8  named  him  "  Derstrombidis ;"  but  be  was 
within  a  hair  of  involving  himself  in  a  duel  with 
the  Colonel,  who  did  not  at  all  understand  this 
giving  of  names  d  la  Victor  Hugo. 

The  German,  who  proposed  to  publish  a  "  Tour 
through  Sweden  and  Norway,"  was  enraptured 
with  the  people  and  the  country,  and  found  ev- 
erything "herrlich!  gross!  erbaben!  ausseror- 
dentlich !" 

At  Mattarhiinge,  in  the  parish  of  Tortula,  not 
far  from  Tornea,  the  travellers  had  engaged 
rooms.  From  one  of  the  bills  there  they  had 
proposed  to  view  the  solemn  spectacle.  The 
whole  inn  was  surrounded  by  tents.  Numbers 
of  Lapland  families,  ha^f-wild  hordes  from  Finn- 
•mark,  stream  at  this  season  of  mid-summer  to- 
wards this  country,  in  order  to  feast  here  three 
days  by  the  light  of  the  never-descending  sun, 
to  play,  to  dance,  and  to  go  to  chnrch.  Here 
the  Frenchman  saw  with  rapture,  not  indeed 
the  originals  of  Victor  Hugo's  tragedy,  but  wild, 
strange,  original  shapes,  with  little  twinkling 
«yes  and  broad  hairy  breasts,  the  miserable 
children  of  want  and  wretchedness,  whose  state 
of  culture  and  inward  life  no  romance  writer 
has  truly  represented ;  because,  indeed,  the  ro- 
mance built  on  the  reality  of  this  district  would 
turn  out  tolerably  meagre,  and  because  love, 
-this  marrow  of  all  romances,  knows  here  no  no- 
Wer,  fairer  aim,  than  that  which  Helvetius 
would  vainly  attribute  to  it.  The  spirit  of  the 
«arth  holds  the  people  here  in  captivity,  and 
<nole-like,  they  creep  only  in  the  sand  and  about 
Jtbe  roots  of  the  tree  of  Ufe.    Sometimes,  how- 


ever, in  their  clear  winter  nights,  by  the  inde 
scribable  splendour  of  the  snow  and  of  the  stars, 
when  they  fly  forth  in  their  snow-shoes  to  chase 
the  bear  and  the  reindeer,  then  awakens  in  their 
bosoms  a  higher  life— then  breathe  they  to  pen- 
sive airs  to  deep  and  affectionate  flings  in 
simple,  beautiful  love-songs. 

In  the  mean  time  the  German  was  in  the 
third  heaven  at  this  sight,  and  its  lively  contrast 
with  the  civilised  world.  Lady  Louisa  found 
all  this  "rather  curious,"  and  noted  it  down  in 
her  journal. 

The  weather — strange  enough — ^favoured  all 
the  undertakings  at  the  travellers.  The  sky 
was  clear,  and  a  silent  midnight  saw  all  our 
trsrellers  assembled  in  glad  sunshine  on  one  of 
the  green  hills.  Slowly  dsscended  the  sun ;  it 
extinguished  one  beam  after  another.  All  eyes 
followed  it.  Now  it  sank— lower— -ever  lower 
— lower;  suddenly,  however,  it  stood  still,  as 
if  upheld  by  an  invisible  hand.  Nature  seemed, 
like  them,  to  be  in  anxious  suspense ;  not  an 
iijsect  moved  its  humming  wing:  all  was  si- 
lent: a  death-like  stillness  reigned,  while  the 
sun,  glowing  red,  threw  a  strange  light  over  the 
earth.  0  wonderiUl  Almighty  power!  It  be- 
gan now  again  slowly  to  ascend ;  it  clothed  it- 
self again  with  beams,  like  a  pure,  glorified 
spirit ;  it  became  every  moment  more  dazzling. 

A  breath!  and  Nature  lives,  and  the  birds 
sing  again ! 

"  Oh !"  said  Lord  Cummin,  locanically,  and 
took  out  a  gold  snuff-box.  Lady  Louisa  imme- 
diately sketched  the  sun,  the  country,  and  the 
groups  on  the  hill,  on  one  of  the  leaves  of  her 
album.  The  Frenchman  protested  repeatedly, 
that  it  was  "  trei  imposant!  trt»  majettieux  I" 
The  German,  at  some  paces  distant  from  the 
rest,  was  on  his  knees  beneath  a  juniper-bush. 
The  Countess  Natalie  enjoyed  this  sublime 
spectacle  with  eyes  overflowing  with  tears  and 
with  real  feeling.  The  Colonel  stood  there  like 
the  god  Thor,  and  with  his  hands  on  his  sides 
gazed  into  the  sun  as  into  a  hostile  battery. 
Baron  H.  had  involuntarily  and  with  pious  seri- 
ousness folded  his  hands  on  the  knob  of  his 
stick,  on  which  he  supported  himself  Clara 
leaned  on  Nina  whose  arm  rested  within  hers, 
and  said  softly  to  her,  "  See  the  sun  does  not  go 
down !  It  iscends  again !  It  will  not  be  night ; 
it  only  threatens  us  with  it."  Nina  thanked 
her  with  a  look,  but  answered  not.  The  Bar- 
oness looked  with  an  expression  of  heartfelt 
pleasure  alternately  at  the  sun,  at  her  husband, 
and  at  the  young  lady. 

As  the  sun  ascends  higher  and  higher  and  the 
warmth  increased,  the  party  returned  to  the  inn, 
in  order  to  enjoy  some  repose.  The  hordes  of 
Finns  and  Laplanders  were  in  the  most  active 
commotion  on  the  field.  They  were  cooking, 
dressing,  and  adorning  themselves;  their  breastt 
and  heads  were  covered  with  gold  and  silver  or- 
naments. A  little,  strange  old  Laplander  ap- 
proached the  company  with  the  most  singular 
gesticulations.  To  bis  peaked  cap  of  reindeer- 
akin  hung  two  tinkling  bells,  and  his  bosom  and 
shoulders  were  by  places  loaded  with  tawdry 
and  tasteless  ornaments.  His  raven  hair  fell 
down  in  long  masses.  It  was  easily  understood 
from  his  action  that  he  was  a  fortune-teller,  and 
was  desirous  to  give  to  the  strangers  a  spool 
men  of  bis  art.    Pee^e  offered  tbemaelves  free 
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ly ;  in  tolerably  bad  rhymes,  and  in  worse  Swed- 
ish, he  said  to  every  one  who  extended  to  bim 
a  hand  some  commonplaces.  The  Baroness  did 
not  find  it  particularly  sagacious,  yet  listened 
not  anwillingly  to  bis  prophecy  that  she  should 
have  a  son  who  should  prove  "  a  great  man." 
The  Countess  could  not  refrain  from  blushing 
at  what  the  old  man  said  to  her,  though  he  spoke 
so  low  that  DO  one  except  herself  heard  the 
prognostication.  Suddenly  the  old  man  turned 
aside  the  hands  thht  were  stretched  out  to  him, 
made  bis  way  through  those  standing  around, 
and  went  directly  up  to  Nina,  who  had  gone  a 
little  aside.  Long  did  be  contemplate  her  with 
bis  little  flashing  eyes ;  seized  then,  almost  by 
force,  the  hand  withheld  from  him  ;  looked  into 
it;  and  spoke  with  much  emphasis  the  follow- 
ing words,  which  had  all  the  obscurity  and  won- 
^r  of  an  oracle — 

Wh«n  to  lhia«  eye  deuh'i  realma  apiietr, 

Ufa's  gnu  enlemm  ihall  be  clear, 

When  tbou  ait  bow'd  sod  meet  opprsae'd. 

Thy  bappliiea  shall  stand  confess  d ; 

Then  life's  own  waimih  the  snow  sball  lend  thee, 

Tbe  wildenesB  an  answer  send  tbee. 

After  this  prophesying,  with  which  he  seemed 
to  have  ezbausted  his  whole  art,  the  M  man 
would  enter  upon  nothing  more ;  be  himself  now 
stretched  forth  bis  hand,  and  that,  indeed,  for 
money.  Amid  merriment  over  the  old  sooth- 
■ayer,  the  travellers  reached  the  inn,  where 
«very  one  sought  his  own  room. 

Tbe  words  of  the  Laplander  made  a  siognUr 
impression  on  Nina,  and  raised  a  peculiar  dis- 
quiet in  her  bosom.  Bnt  these  also  soon  shroud- 
ed themselves  beneath  the  veil  of  half  conscious- 
ness ;  and  a  deep  sleep — the  usual  consequence 
of  Nina's  moral  languor— conducted  her  to  the 
silent  flood  of  Lethe,  on  wboee  banks  we  so 
sweetly  slumber,  dream,  and  forget. 

The  strong  light  operated  disturbingly  on  the 
eleepof  the  rest  of  the  company.  Lady  Louisa 
«>voke  with  a  lucky  idea,  which  she  immediate- 
ly oomronnieated  to  her  husband,  whom  it  flash- 
ed upon  also  as  **  a  very  good  idea" — *'  a  famous 
idea!" 

"They  were  here  so  near  the  North  pole," 
said  Lady  Louisa,  "  that  she  could  not  conceive 
why  tbey  should  not  force  their  way  to  the  re- 
gions of  the  eternal  snow.  They  had  seen  and 
heard  all  that  the  world  possessed  of  magnifi- 
eence,  wonder,  and  glory — Paris,  London,  Tag- 
lioni's  leaping.  Talma's  acting,  Malibran  and 
Pasta's  singing,  Paganini's  fiddle,  etc.  But  how 
if  they  should  now  visit  the  realm  of  death — the 
«temal  snow  of  the  North  polel  Then  first 
could  they  say  that  the  earth  had  nothing  far- 
ther new  to  them,  and  that  they  bad  seen  more 
than  their  far-famed  countrymen. 

Lady  Cummin  had  got  it  into  her  lovely  head 
that  the  Sno-FjiUlen  form  the  boundary  of  all 
life,  and  that  immediately  behind  them  com- 
mences the  eternal  ice  of  the  North  pole. 
Though  not  able  to  participate  in  his  wife's  hope 
of  being  able  so  rapidly  to  arrive  at  tbe  end  of 
tbe  world.  Lord  Cummin  was,  nevertheless, 
charmed  in  tbe  highest  degree  with  the  idea  of 
being  able  in  the  middle  of  summer  to  wade 
•bout  in  snow,  and  to  see  the  measureless,  ever- 
lasting ice-plains,  in  which  the  polar  atar  mir- 
rors itself. 

Perfectly  enchanted  with  this  prospect.  Lord 
and  Lady  Cummin  hastened  to  oommaaicate 


the  plan  to  the  Countess.  The  shigiJhrity  of 
tb<:  enterprise  captivated  also  her  foncy ;  she 
consented  with  pleasure  to  accompany  her 
guests  thither  too.  The  Baroness  was  not 
without  a  desire  likewise  to  go,  yet  she  yielded 
to  tbe  representation  of  her  husband  and  Clara, 
and  agreed  to  await  in  their  compt^ny  the  return 
of  the  party  to  Tomea.  She  wished  also  to 
keep  back  Nina;  bat  Nina  was  impelled  for- 
waiil  by  a  secret  disquiet,  and  dreaded  in  her 
present  state  nothing  so  much  as  inactivity. 

"  Then  mast  you  too  make  a  journey  my  good 
Clara,"  said  the  Baroness.  "  You  must  be  head 
and  hand  for  Nina,  who  does  not  seem  rightly 
to  know  what  she  does.  I  cannot  answer  it  to 
£dla,  to  allow  her  young  dove  to  fly  through  tb« 
wilderness  so  wholly  unprotected.  Natalie  is 
now  only  occupied  with  her  own  ideas ;  Lady 
Cummin  is,  between  ourselves,  a  sheep ;  and 
the  gentlemen  are  all  a  little  silly.  Yoo,  Clara, 
are  tbe  only  rational  person  of  tbe  whole  party. 
You  only  can  take  Nina  under  your  wing,  and 

fiide  and  support  her.    Will  you,  my  Clara  1 
would  go  myself  to  look  after  you,  if  my  hus- 
band, the  tyrant,  did  not  bold  me  back." 

Clara  agreed  entirely  with  her  friend  in  her 
views  of  their  travelling  companions,  and  con- 
sented to  take  charge  of  Nina.  The  affair  was 
speedily  settled.  The  foreign  gentlemen  desired 
nothing  better,  than,  if  possible,  to  travel  to  the 
end  of  the  world  in  giood  company.  There  were 
found  two  men  in  Tomea  who  ofl°ered  them- 
selves as  guides,  to  conduct  the  party  to  tbe 
boundary  of  the  snow.  The  company  provided 
themselves  in  tbe  town  with  furs,  eatables,  and 
everything  which  could  be  requir(>d  for  the  joor- 
ney.  Tbe  Countess  caused  two  very  pictu- 
resque  dresses  to  be  made  for  herself  and  Nina, 
richly  trimmed  with  beaver  skin.  She  baiyshed 
bonnets,  and  substituted  for  them  fantastic  but 
tasteful  caps.  In  this  costume,  on  her  lovely 
Uond  head  the  cap  of  red  velvet,  trimmed 
with  gold-lace  and  ermine,  Nina  resembled  the 
most  fascinating  beauty  which  ever  enchanted 
the  world  of  old  romance.  Tbe  German  called 
her  the  goddess  Fraya.  Nina,  however,  con- 
tinued silent,  and  was  indififerent  to  her  own 
beauty  and  the  praise  of  others.  The  Countess 
and  Lady  Louisa,  on  tbe  contrary,  enjoyed  per- 
fectly their  heightened  charms,  and  the  increased 
admiration  of  their  worshippers.  Fine  masks 
were  also  procured  to  protect  the  ladiles  against 
the  raoschetoes  and  the  keenness  of  the  air. 
~  Besides  the  guides,  they  were  accompanied 
by  several  peasants  with  staves  and  ropes. 
These  went  in  advance  of  the  party,  in  order  to 
discover  the  best  and  securest  route,  and  the 
company  followed  them  mounted  on  little,  live- 
ly, and  docile  ponies,  which  were  accustomed 
to  find  their  way  through  soow-hills  and  moras- 
ses. The  travellers,  for  the  most  part,  were 
in  the  highest  spirits,  and  the  Frenchman  did 
ViiKBOttibU  to  enliven  "  la  belle  snSgubbe." 

'The  morning  of  the  first  day,  however,  threat- 
ened to  put  a  tragical  end  at  once  to  the  jour- 
ney. They  had  baited  in  Order  to  breakfast. 
While  the  ladies  dealt  oat  with  white  bands 
bread  and  butler  and  meat,  the  Frenchman  be- 
gan again  to  peer  around  with  his /or^eue  after 
"  soMETHiNO  OBAT  ;"  and  he  spied  oat  "some- 
thing gray,"  too,  which  he  protested  tsould  be 
nothing  eisis  but  a  bear.    Tbe  somewhat  near- 
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sighted  Lord  now  saw  "the  fellow"  too,  and 
foUowed  in  bis  track  with  loaded  gaa.  The 
Frenchman,  laughing  in  his  sleeve,  went  after 
bim.  His  Lordship  was  soon  lost  in  the  wood. 
The  Frenchman  was  seeking  bim  with  some  un- 
easiness, when  he  heard  a  shot,  and  immediate- 
1;  upon  it  a  vehonent  ory  for  help.  He  hurried 
towards  the  quarter  whence  the  cry  came,  and 
saw  with  horror  his  friend  lying  at  his  length 
on  the  earth,  while  a  bleeding  bear  stood  with 
his  paw  on  his  breast,  and  with  his  open  jaws 
threatened  the  head  of  the  noble  lord.  Lord 
Oummin's  end  appeared  inevitable,  when  sud- 
denly a  Bhot  from  a  side  direction  passed  through 
the  body  of  bruin,  and  str^ohed  him  with  a  ter- 
riblp  howl  on  the  earth.  Nearly  at  the  same 
moment  sprang  a  man  from  the  thicket,  flung 
down  bis  gun,  hastened  to  the  unlucky  lord, 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  Frenchman,  dragged 
him  from  beneath  the  dying  bear,  which  had 
fadlen  half  upon  him.  Lord  Commin  did  not 
^ipear  to  be  in  a  much  better  condition  than  the 
bear,  for  be  was  covered  with  blood,  and  pale 
as  a  corpse.  Not  far  off  they  found  a  ditch 
with  water.  The  stranger  fetched  a  cap  full, 
and  dashed  it  over  his  lordship's  face,  who 
through  this  shower-bath  again  recovered  his 
senses.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the  blood  with 
which  bis  Lordship  was  covered  proceeded  from 
the 'wounded  bear.  When  Lord  Cummin  had 
perfectly  convinced  himself  of  this,  and  saw 
bis  fee  lying  motionless  by  bim,  he  soon  found 
his' strength  again,  and  declared  that  he,felt  no 
farther  pain  than  a  otmsidersble  pressure  on  the 
chest.  He  embraced  bis  rescuer,  and  was  be- 
yond measure  enraptured  with  bis  hunting  boo- 
ty which  the  stranger  very  willingly  renounced. 
The  stranger  who,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
foreigi)ers,  spoke  quite  fluently  French  and  Eng- 
lish, inquired  the  object  and  destination  of  their 
journey,  and  learned  not  only-  these,  but  also 
the  names  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  He  appear- 
ed startled,  and  shook  his  head  at  the  whole  un- 
dertaking. After  farther  consideration,  he  said, 
'*  I  am  a  friend  of  the  Countess  G.,  and  wish  to 
join  the  company,  that  I  may  be  able  as  iar  as 
possible,  to  protect  them  from  the  annoyances 
amd  dangers  to  which  people  on  this  journey 
are  exposed.  "But  I  wish  to  accompany  it 
omnowic.  Will  you  wait  here  a  moment  for 
mer 

They  gladly  consented,  and  gazed  in  wonder 
after  their  new  fellow-traveller,  who  entered  a 
Lapland  hut  at  some  fifty  paces  distance,  and 
came  speedily  forth  again  in  Lapland  costume, 
and  so  thoroughly  changed  that  they  themselves 
did  not  recognise  him  till  he  said,  "  Promise  me 
to  communicate  to  none  of  the  company  what 
yea  have  seen  or  beard  of  roe ;  say  only  that 
you  have  met  with  a  wood  Laplander,  who  is 
willing  to  join  the  train  for  the  journey,  which 
be  has  himself  often  made  before.  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  promise  you  to  be  silent  on  the  real 
chapter  of  the  bear,  which  moreover  would  only 
alarm  the  ladies." 

Lord  Cummin  gave  his  hand  upon  it ;  the 
Frenchman  was  transported  with  the  romantic 
nature  of  the  adventure ;  and  all  three  set  them- 
selves to  work  to  drag  the  huge  bear  to  the 
breakfast  place.  The  ladies  had  been  in  ex- 
treme anxiety,  and  now  regarded  Lord  Cummin 
as  an  actual  hero.    The  Laplaader  was  scarcely 


noticed  by  anybody,  though  the  Frenchmaa 
gave  himself  great  trouble  to  introduce  hintr 
while  the  man  himself  oqly  the  more  drew  back. 
Soon,  however,  his  part  became  more  promi- 
nent, and  no  one  knew  how  it  came  to  pas» 
that  the  whole  caravan  had  involuntarily  put 
itself  under  his  guidance.  He  said  very  little ; 
his  words  came  forth  only  in  monosyllables^ 
when  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  from  a  great 
thick  neckerchief  which  rose  above  bis  mouth : 
yet  the  gesture  by  which,  in  any  dubious  case, 
he  signified  the  true  direction  of  the  route,  was 
instantly  obeyed  by  all.  With  the  guides  h» 
sometimes  conversed  in  a  low  tone ;  but  he  as- 
sumed his  general  position  between  the  Cooctes* 
and  Nina,  whose  horse  he  often  led  by  the  bri- 
dle, in  order  to  conduct  her  over  dangerous 
spots. 

The  killing  of  the  bear  had  yet  more  raised 
the  spirits  of  the  party  ;  but  it  was  remarkable 
that  the  Frenchman  had  wholly  ceased  to  see 
"  something  gray,"  and  Lord  Cummin's  eager 
neas  for  the  bear-hunt  had  not  the  less  strikingly 
disappeared.  He  talked  now  only  of  shocMng 
grouse  and  ptarmigan.  Lady  Louisa  wrote 
down  the  names  of  many  places  which  were 
named  to  her,  and  was  charmed  with  the  good 
sonnd  of  the  words :  Valii,  Almajalos,  Laisan, 
Silbojock,  Kamajocks-Dal,  Karvek,  Tjoris,  Stk- 
litelma,  etc.  etc. 

The  journey  became  continually  more  difll- 
cult ;  it  was  necessary  now  to  cross  waters  in 
boats,  now — but  it  is  by  no  means  our  intentiOD 
to  write  a  book  of  travels.  In  this  sorrowful 
region  the  good  spirits  of  the  party  ebbed  rapid* 
ly,  and  at  length  entirely  vanished.  The  higher 
the  travellers  ascended,  the  more  they  felt 
themselves  oppressed.  No  one  uttered  a  word, 
and  every  one  seemed  to  be  occupied  with  his 
own  observations.  From  "  The  Reminiscences 
of  Travel"  of  \he  Countess,  or  Lady  Louisa,  but 
especially  from  those  of  the  German,  might  wp 
easily  learn  the  causes  of  this  mood  of  mind ;. 
but  I  prefer  to  indicate  them  from  the  page  on- 
which  a  far  more  vigorous,  and  in  Sweden  well- 
known  writer,  has  described  in  the  following 
words  the  history  of  the  animal  and  Tegetable 
world  in  their  last  sighs  in  the  contest  with 
snow  and  oold : 

"  When  we  follow  the  FjiiUen  in  a  northern' 
direction,  we  arrive  first  at  the  line  where  the 
tannen  (silver  fir)  ceases  to  grow.  This  tree 
has,  before  reaching  this  line,  assumed  an  un- 
usual aspect.  Covered  from  the  ground  upward 
with  black  boughs,  and  surmouMed  with,  as  it 
were,  a  burnt  point,  it  presents  to  the  wanderer 
in  the  waste  region  a  melancholy  spectacle. 
Immediately  at  this  line  cultivated  berries  cease 
to  ripen ;  the  beaver  disappears  from  the  brooks, 
the  pike  and  perch  from  the  lakes.  The  bound 
ary  line  of  the  silver  fir  lies  three  thousand  twa 
hundred  feet  below  the  snow-line.  The  Scptch, 
fir  now  only  remains,  which,  however,  is  not 
so  slender  as  asoal,  but  has  a  low  stem,  and 
thick,  far-stretching  branches ;  ages  are  required 
to  give  it  only  a  tolerable  height.  The  morasses- 
acquire  a  moat  desolate  and  dead  aspect ;  not 
an  insect  shows  itself  upon  them.  The  bilbeny 
no  tonger  ripens ;  the  bear  even  goes  no  higher. 
Corn  ceases  to  ripen,  yet  huts  are  still  found, 
whose  inhabitants  support  tbemsehes  by  fishing 
and  the  paatorage  •!  eattle,  up  to  two  thoas—dr 
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•ix  hondred  feet  on  this  side  of  the  snow-line. 
At  tvro  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  below  the 
]in«  the  Scotch  fir  disappears,  and  the  low  birch 
is  DOW  the  only  tree  in  the  waste  coontry. 
With  its  short,  gnarled  stem,  and  its  rigid  knot- 
ty branches,  it  seems  to  set  itself  in  a  posture 
of  resistance  to  the  keen,  furious  north  wind. 
Its  light  green  and  lovely  color  is  erer  most 
grateful  to  the  eye,  yet  is  it  also  an  evidence  of 
the  feebleness  of  vegetation.  Soon  these  two 
become  so  low  that  from  the  slightest  elevation 
you  overlook  the  whole  wood,  and  they  become 
constantly  thinner  and  thinner ;  and  as  thereby 
the  sun  obtains  more  scope  of  action  on  tbrae 
declivities  of  the  Fjiillen,  you  find  frequently  on 
tbese  declivities  an  excessive  growth  of  moun- 
tain plants.  At  two  thousand  feet  from  the 
snowy  boundary  the  low  birches  themselves  dis- 
apprar,  and  flom  this  point  you  find  no  more 
fish  in  the  waters.  The  red  salmon  is  the  last. 
All  hills  are  termed  Fjiillen  which  rise  beyond 
the  line  where  trees  no  longer  grow.  Four 
handred  feet  yet  higher  you  still  meet  with 
bashes,  dwarf  birch,  And  black  creeping  shrubs. 
The  cranberry  still  ripens,  but  no  farther.  The 
liigh  waste  country  is  still  visited  by  the  gintton. 
Then  ceases  all  shrubby  vegetation ;  the  hill 
slopes  clothe  themselves  in  brown  and  green 
liebens,  and  the  only  berry  which  will  yet  ripen 
is  the  rock  wortleberry.  Higher  than  eight 
hundred  feet  below  the  snow-Uoe  the  Laplan- 
der, the  nomadic  inhabitant  of  the  desert,  does 
not  willingly  pitch  his  tent,  since  beyond  this 
line  even  ceases  pasturage  for  the  reindeer. 
The  eternal  snows  now  stretch  themselves  ever 
farther  around.  At  first  they  form  only  isolated 
spots,  between  which,  here  and  there,  the  lichens 
emerge  from  the  brown  and  spongy  earth ;  soon 
the  snow  islands  press  closer  on  each  other, 
vvgetation  totally  ceases,  the  snow  forms  ap 
unbroken  surface,  and  the  snow-finch  is  the 
only  living  creature  which  trusts  itself  here. 
Finally,  the  snow  is  no  longer  moistened  hy  a 
single  drop  of  rain,  and  resists  forever  the 
beams  of  the  son — " 

So  poor,  so  waste,  so  gloomily  does  nature 
here  present  herself — monotonous,  but  great ! 
Great,  since  she  is  eternal,  without  change, 
without  disquiet.  Proud  and  immovable  in  her 
poverty,  she  casts  from  her  the  industry  of  men, 
the  affluence  of  agriculture,  and  i^nounces  every 
joy,  but  at  the  same  time  every  fetter.  She 
turns  away  her  countenance  from  life,  draws 
the  winding-sheet  over  her,  and  seems  to  re- 
joice herself  in  everlasting  repose. 

The  travellers  grew  continually  more  melan- 
choly at  heart ;  many  a  sigh  escaped  from  the 
oppressed  bosom.  Anxious  forebodings  —  the 
only  gaests  in  this  forsaken  region — hovered 
round  them,  like  the  shades  of  the  lower  world 
itmad  the  being  who  has  dared  to  enter  their 
realms.  Evening  drew  near,  and  with  it  also 
tb»  end  of  the  journey. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

TBB  BTBBHAb  SIfOW. 

Bi,  h>,  h> ! 
Van  la  tha  alupa  of  a  now-fowl. 

tiav^ler*  stood  not  far  from  the  peak  of 


the  Fjiillen.  The  heaven  ixf  clear  and  cdd 
above  them.  The  icy  air  swept  over  the  hUl, 
and  loaded  the  lungs  of  the  wanderers.  They 
paused  to  rest  awhile  bofore  they  ascended 
higher.  Unobserved  by  the  rest  Nina  disap- 
peared, and  went  upward  alone.  Like  a  cloud 
chased  hy  the  wind,  like  a  person  who  will  en- 
counter his  fate,  Nina  climbed,  without  looking 
around  her,  higher  and  higher  still.  The  Uh- 
KjfowN  only  observed  her  perilous  ondertaking, 
and  like  lightning  was  at  her  side.  True  and 
silent  as  her  shadow,  he  followed  her  step  hy 
step.  They  had  soon  left  the  rest  far  behind 
them.  Valleys  and  mountains  lay  betwe^. 
them.  They  no  longer  saw  each  other-  a 
superhuman  power  seemed  to  impel  and  bear 
Nina  along.  With  the  security  and  speed  of 
the  reindeer  she  climbed  the  rocks,  and  put  baek 
in  silence  the  hand  of  her  guide,  which  now 
supported  and  now  extended  itself  to  direct  her. 
Suddenly  she  stood  still.  A  boundless  prospect 
opened  itself:  before  her  lay  Thi  Etcsnal 
Snow  !  Not  a  single  mountain-peak  covered 
with  it  now  presented  itself,  or  a  valley  filled 
with  it,  but  a  tea  of  tjunc,  broken  up  at  first  by 
several  gray  splintered  crags,  and  then  extend- 
ing far  out,  more  and  more  regularly,  more  and 
more  desolately,  more  and  more  immeasurable 
and  terrific.  It  embraced  the  whole  horizon — 
it  united  itself  to  the  dark  cold  heaven.  Not  a 
wind  breathed  ;  no  bird,  no  inseet  moved  its 
wing.  One  could  say  with  Alfieri— "  A  certain 
unutterable  silence  reigned  in  that  atmosphere, 
in  which  one  fancied  oneself  rapt  away  from 
the  earth."  From  the  Sulitelma  only,  which 
rears  not  far  off  its  rocky  horns  into  the  air,  is 
beard  a  dull  sound  resembling  thunder ;  for  the 
icy  pyramids  of  the  glaciers  tumble  perpetually 
into  the  deep  ice-chasms,  which  seem  to  be 
openings  into  the  lower  world. 

Nina  contemplated  this  awful  picture  of  cold 
and  death ;  these  mouutains  perpetually  about 
to  crumble  in  ruins  ;  this  heaven  without 
warmth  ;  the  deep  silence  in  the  air  ;  the  fear- 
ful vacuity  all  around — and  this  eternally  so ! 
She  perceived  deeply  in  her  soul  the  fearful 
actuality  of  life— she  felt  that  there  was  a  some- 
thing in  the  human  heart  which  bore  a  resem- 
blance to  this  picture ;  a  coldness,  a  lifelessness, 
which  yet  breathed  and  perceived — and  that 
eternally  so.  She  put  aside  her  veil ;  she  must 
breathe  fresh  air,  she  felt  as  if  she  stiould  be 
suffocated.  An  infinite  pang,  an  unspeakable 
wo,  took  hold  upon  her.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if 
she  had  h^re  discovered  the  watchword  of  her 
life — eternal  snow !  She  folded  her  hands  in 
deep  anguish,  gazed  fixedly  on  the  snow-sea, 
and  shed  tears  without  rightly  knowing  why 
she  did  so.  A  still,  hopeless  misery  was  paint- 
ed in  her  pale  and  lovely  countenance. 

"  This,"  said  she,  half  aloud  to  herself,  "  is 
the  image  of  my  life  upon  earth — cold,  empty, 
dead  ;  without  joy,  without  love." 

"  Without  love  ?"  inquired  a  voice  near  her, 
whose  beloved  tones  sank  into  her  heart.  She 
tamed  herself  round.  The  unknown  had  thrown 
off  his  disguise,  and  Edward  Hervey  stood  with 
beaming  eyes  and  crimsoned  cheeks  before  her. 
Oh  I  was  it  indeed  a  wonder  if  he  in  the  pre 
sence  of  eternal  death  perceived  all  the  mon 
forcibly  the  eternal  life  of  his  love — and  if  he 
surrounded  with  it  the  beloved  being  that  boii- 
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tfle  powers  threatened  to  attack*  Was  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  he  here  told  her  that  he  loved 
her,  that  he  wouU  dedicate  his  whole  lire  to 
hert  Waa  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  poar- 
ed  forth  like  a  torrent  of  light  and  life  the  infin- 
ite lore  which  he  felt  for  her  1 

The  words  which  he  spoke  she  returned.  He 
dasped  her  to  his  heart.  Their  seals  flowed 
into  each  other,  and  amid  tears  of  bliss  they 
exchanged  words  of  frantic  yet  heavenly  love. 
They  repeated  them  a  thousand  and  yet  a  thou- 
sand times,  as  if  in  very  defiance  of  the  cold- 
ness of  death  around  them. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  the  Mythes  says,  "  That 
when  it  became  light  in  chaos,  the  earth  only 
and  love  arose  therefrom."    How  charming ! 

Thus  the  fable  had  been  realized.  The  earth 
was  desolate  and  void,  but  the  spirit  of  God 
floated  over  it — and  never  had  a  more  heavenly, 
a  more  blessed  love  united  two  beings,  than 
now  united  Nina  and  Hervey.  Let  me  here 
pause.  Words  are  poor — the  most  charming 
music,  the  sweetest  odor  of  flowers,  light,  co- 
lor— all  these  things  may  give  a  foretaste  of  the 
most  blissful  love  rather  than  words.  Words 
blow  the  dust  from  the  wings  of  the  gods.  Per- 
haps the  novel-writer  may  some  time  have  the 
power,  if  he  choose  his  quill  from  the  wing  of 
an  angel,  to  express  in  words  that  which  yet 
he  can  only  have  a  presentiment  of — then  be 
may  make  the  attempt. 

The  moments  of  rapture,  however,  were  but 
short  for  lovers.  Footsteps  and  voices  which 
approached  them  led  them  back  into  reality, 
which  for  a  few  moments  they  had  forgotten. 
The  first  guide  followed  on  foot  the  pale  and 
anxioua  Clara,  who  every  now  and  then  shout- 
ed Nini.  She  was  confounded  at  the  sight  of 
Hervey.  The  Countess  was  not  less  astonish- 
ed, and  was  quite  in  ectasies  to  see  Hervey, 
who  no  longer  concealed  himself  by  his  dress, 
but  left  it  to  every  one  to  think  what  be  pleased 
about  his  sudden  appearance.  While  he,  with 
a  presence  of  mind  which  the  Baroness  H. 
would  have  admired,  endeavored  to  make  the 
afiair  either  clear  or  confused  to  the  Coun- 
tess. Nini  continued  her  blessed  dream,  and 
hardly  knew  what  went  on  around  her.  This 
recognition-scene,  after  the  supernatural  im- 
pression which  the  perpetual  snow  had  made 
upon  the  greater  number,  caused  a  most  highly 
agreeable  diversion  of  mind.  Yet  it  was  not 
long  before  all  eyes  turned  themselves  once 
more  to  the  silvery  sea. 

Looking  on  this,  Lord  Cummin  only  littered 
again  his  laconic  "  Oh !"  Lady  Louisa  found 
the  prospect  "  frightful."  To  the  Frenchman 
appeared  "  Le  paysage  an  pea  monotone !" 
The  German  was  pale  with  cold  and  with  sub- 
lime thoughts. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  Fjallen.  The 
spectacle  became  paler  and  paler,  and  so  also 
the  impression  on  the  soul  of  the  spectator. 
With  Edward  and  Nina  this  was  not  the  case. 
What  was  death  to  them  T  Shone  not  the  flames 
01  life  and  of  love  bright  and  heavenly  in  their 
hearts  1  They  throw  a  glorifying  splendor  apon 
the  outer- world. 

The  rettt  of  the  company  began  to  get  a  little 
cold,  and  the  thought  that  it  would  be  most  ex- 
tremely pleasant  to  turn  some  of  the  perpetual 
snow  into  boiling  tea-water  suggested  itself  to 


many  of  them.  When  the  Frenchman  gar* 
word  to  this  thongbt,  it  was  received  with  ge- 
neral acclamation,  but  most  especially  from 
Lord  Cummin ;  they  all  betook  themselves  to 
the  place  in  which  it  was  determined  to  pass 
the  night.  It  lay  in  the  midst  of  crags ;  on 
three  sides  it  was  defended  from  the  cold  moun- 
tain-wind, the  fourth  aflTorded  a  free  prospect 
over  the  country.  Here  and  there  grew  green 
mountain-herbs  and  reindeer  moss ;  from  the 
peaks  of  the  crags  sounded  the  joyful  twittering 
of  the  snow-finches. 

The  Countess  invited  the  company  to  supper 
in  her  tent,  and  the  cold  proved  itself  an  excel- 
lent incentive  to  appetite,  as  well  as  to  joke  and 
laughter.  Hervey  soon  left  the  merry  circle. 
His  joy,  as  well  as  Nina's,  was  at  this  moment 
joy  of  another  kind.  His  heart  was  full— be 
required  solitude.  He  went  out,  and  as  he  sur- 
veyed the  free  space  around  him,  and  felt  how 
the  night  wind  fanned  his  cheek,  his  mind  was 
soon  the  better  for  it. 

Singular  was  the  picture  which  lay  spread 
out  before  bim  at  this  moment.  Like  a  sea  in 
commotion  that  has  suddenly  become  stiffened, 
the  rocks  extended  themselves  on  all  sides; 
their  white,  irregular,  gigantic  masses  stretch- 
ed forth  toward  heaven,  which  looked  down  up- 
on them  with  a  dark-blue  tranquil  eye.  No  life 
moved  in  the  immeasurable  space.  The  wind 
went  forth  with  fettered  pinions,  and  now  and 
then  lighted  on  the  peak  of  a  snow  mountain. 

It  was  this  image  of  eternal  repose,  of  im- 
moveable lifelessness,  which,  in  the  youthful 
days  of  the  earth,  drew  so  irresistibly  the  sons 
of  the  south  toward  the  north.  In  the  south, 
the  sun  burnt  hotly  ;  the  earth  trembled  under 
the  feet  of  its  inhabitants ;  fire  raged  in  tho 
mountains,  and  wild  passions  in  the  souls  of 
men;  up  there,  among  the  hyperboreans,  the 
stars  themselves  stood  still ;  there  the  earth 
was  cool,  the  wood  deep  and  still.  In  the  north, 
a  wonderful  brightness  illumined  the  nights, 
which  seemed  to  testify  of  the  presence  of  Ciod 
and  of  a  light  which  never  descends.  And  an 
infinite  longing  took  hold  on  the  afflicted  peo- 
ple ;  they  lell  their  burning  home  and  wandered 
toward  the  north,  in  order  to  seek  for  a  peace 
there  which  on  earth  was — not  to  be  found. 

Edward  had  seen  the  perpetual  snow  upon 
the  Himalaya  mountains;  he  had  seen  under 
the  equator  all  the  strength  of  the  earth  drawn 
upward  by  the  sun ;  he  had  seen  in  the  desert 
how  the  same  power  burned  up  all  life ;  he  re- 
called the  changing  scenes  of  earth ;  he  thought 
how  even  the  heavenly  bodies  bad  a  perpetual- 
ly changing  place  with  regard  to  the  sun  ;  and 
he  wonders  how,  in  this  universal  change  ap- 
on the  changing  earth,  a  life  should  yet  spring 
up  which  feared  not  alteration  and  change— 
a  life  in  which  two  happy  beings  became  unit- 
ed, and  spoke  the  blessed  word — forevsk. 

Edward's  heart  beat  warmly  with  this  thought. 
Happy,  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  worship,  he 
stood  upon  the  eternal  snow  before  the  eternal 
Creator  The  peaks  of  the  snow-mnuntains 
grew  grayer  and  grayer ;  the  stars  stepped  forth 
more  and  more  brightly  from  their  niystirious 
depth;  the  wind  laid  itself;  it  became  ever 
stiller  and  darker.  , 

Suddenly  however,  a  secret  power  seemed 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  night.    Midni(ht 
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was  not  far  off,  and  the  countiy  became  lighter 
rather  than  darker.  A  wonderAil  brightness 
diffused  itself  over  the  heaTeiis,  and  mirrored 
itself  in  the  snow  of  the  rocks.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  voices  and  glances  of  the  lovers  had  awoke 
the  slumbering  genius  of  this  country,  and  as  if 
this  now  returned  an  echo  to  that  short  drama  of 
love — the  first,  perhaps,  which  bad  been  repre- 
sented in  his  kingdom.  Pale  flames  began 
to  dance  in  changing  shapes  on  the  horizon. 
Now  they  flew  forth,  clear  as  glances  of  light 
from  human  eyes ;  now  they  were  unfolded  like 
leaves  written  in  rainbow  colors.  The  rays 
shot  upward  ever  toward  the  mid-beaven  ;  they 
became  brighter  and  brighter,  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  extended  themselves  more  and 
more  ;  at  last  they  ascended  from  all  sides,  and 
the  aurora  borealis  embraced  heaven  and  earth 
with  its  majestic  glory. 

Hervey  found  himself  at  this  moment  sur- 
rounded by  the  whole  of  his  travelling  compan- 
ions, who  had  been  enticed  from  the  tent  by  the 
wonderful  brightness  of  the  night,  and  who  now 
collected  around  him  with  exclamations  of  the 
highest  astonishment.  Hervey  cast  a  glance  on 
Nina ;  it  passed  into  her  soul,  warm  and  clear 
as  a  flame  from  heaven.  They  stood  now  side 
by  side,  and  the  fairies  of  light  wove  above  them 
a  crown  of  glory  and  splendour. 

By  the  light  of  the  dancing,  and  by  degrees 
again  extinguished  flames,  the  company  return- 
ed to  the  tent.  The  Countess,  who  appeared  to 
have  remarked  something,  watched  Nina  with 
Argus  eyes.  She  did  this  also  on  the  next  day ; 
80  that,  however  much  Hervey  might  have  de- 
sired it  from  his  heart,  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  speaking  alone  with  Nina.  But  he  was  near 
her ;  he  surrounded  ber  with  those  tender  assi- 
duities which,  when  persons  love  each  other, 
are  so  cheerfully  rendered  and  so  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted; in  the  mean  time  a  sort  of  fear  con- 
sumed him,  and  a  certain  disquiet  was  observed 
in  his  whole  demeanor.  He  promoted  the  jour- 
ney with  a  hasty'  impatience,  which  had  not 
been  seen  in  him  before.  • 

The  day  alter  the  northern  lights,  the  compa- 
ny fixed  their  night  encampment  in  a  valley  at 
the  foot  of  the  Garda  Fjallen.  Here  Nina,  ho- 
vering, as  it  were,  between  anguish  and  happi- 
ness, found  opportunity  to  separate  herself  for 
a  short  time  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  and 
to  seek  for  soUtude.  She  went  deeper  into  the 
valley,  in  which  a  rich  vegetation  displayed  it- 
self. Kound  about  ber  reared  the  gigantic  pyr- 
amids, cooes  and  jagged  points  of  the  Garda 
Fjallen.  Their  snow-oovered  peaks  flamed  in 
the  rays  of  the  evening  sun,  and  stood  around 
the  dark  valley  like  burning  giant  torches. 
Thousands  of  flowers  adorned  the  earth  with 
their  splendid  colouring,  and  the  song  of  the 
beechfinches  resounded  firom  the  bushes.  Hera 
Nina  delayed  her  footsteps,  for  here  it  was  beau- 
tiful. She  seated  herself  on  a  mossy  fragment 
of  rock :  the  tranquillity  around  her  diffused  also 
a  tranquillity  in  ber  soul.  Here  Hervey  found 
her ;  here,  seated  at  her  feet,  be  said,  with 
all  the  earnestness  and  fervour  of  his  loving 
heart: 

"  Words  have  passed  between  us  which  can 
only  be  succeeded  by  others.  Thine  for  ever — 
for  ever  mine !"  and  so  saying,  he  held  her 
kands  in  his,  and  looked  at  ber  with  the  strong 


glance  of  undying  love  which  has  the  power  of 
appropriating  to  itself  the  soul  of  another. 

"Yes,  thine  or  death'*,"  replied  Nina  without- 
effort,  ciUmly,  but  with  the  deepest  conviction. 

After  this  he  besought  her  to  relate  to  bioi 
all  which  was  connected  with  himself  H« 
wished  to  know  what  were  the  impedimenta 
against  which  he  should  have  to  combat ;  there 
could  be  no  farther  impediments.  He  would 
overcome  with  ease  everything  which  opposed 
itself  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes.  The 
fetters  which  held  his  own  life  bound  should  be 
released.  She  loved  him,  and  that  gave  him 
courage  for  everything. 

Frankly  and  simply  Nina  made  him  acquaint- 
ed with  ber  position.  Her  lips  pronounced  the 
name  of  Count  Ludwig,  and  a  deathly  paleness 
spread  itself  over  Hervey's  countenance. 

"  He  too  —  he !"  stammered  Hervey,  and 
pressed  his  hand  on  his  brow. 

"Yes,  be  I  ah,  why  are  you  so  palel" 

"  He  was  my  friend — I  was  his.  Certain  cir- 
cumstances separated  us  for  ever.  Yet  neither 
he  nor  I  was  to  blame.  Gladly  would  I  have 
spared  him  this  new  wound  from  my  hand. 
But  it  must  be,"  added  he,  with  determination  t 
"  from  this  time  forth  you  cannot  belong  to  him. 
Nina  is  mine — she  can  only  belong  to  me — to 
me  for  ever!" 

Nina's  hand  rested  in  his,  and  her  look  seem- 
ed to  set  the  seal  to  his  words.  She  then  con- 
tinued her  relation.  Her  tongue  trembled,  but 
she  concealed  nothing,  not  even  when  she  came 
to  speak  of  Don  Juan ;  she  was  as  little  able  t» 
lock  up  the  interior  of  her  heart  from  him  a*- 
frora  God.  She  related  how  Count  Ludwig  had 
behaved  on  this  occasion.  Hervey  listened  to- 
her  words  with  breathless  uneasiness ;  but 
when  she  came  to  the  deferring  of  her  betrothal 
with  Count  Ludwig  and  of  his  journey,  with 
the  vertal  promise  of  a  future  engagement,  he 
breathed  again  freely,  and  covered  her  hands 
with  kisses  and  tears  of  joy. 

"Thus  not  bride,"  said  be,  "not  bound. 
Thank  God !  How  easy,  how  dear  to  me  will 
he  the  contest  for  you !  But  listen  to  me,  Nina  t 
listen  to  me,  adored  angel !  still,  bands  fetter  me 
which  your  hands  can  only  release.  Tell  me, 
Nina,  if  a  stain  rested  upon  my  name — if  the 
suspicion  of  a  horrible  crime  fell  upon  me — if 
circumstances  prevented  me  from  proving  my 
innocence — if  I  were  pursued  by  the  persecution 
of  my  fellow-creatures ;  tell  me,  Nina,  would 
you  then  also,  even  love  me— could  you  then 
also  still  consent  to  unite  your  fate  to  mine !" 

Hervey's  countenance  was  pale  as  death,  bub 
his  eyes  beamed. 

"  I  love  you !"  answered  Nina.  Her  whol& 
soul,  her  faith,  her  hope,  her  future,  her  heaven*, 
lay  in  these  words. 

"  And  if,"  continued  he,  "  in  order  to  defen<C 
myself  against  that  which  I  do  not  merit — if  I,, 
in  order  to  defy  public  opinion,  which  is  noK 
able  to  justify  me,  must  ever  remain  biduen  im 
this  corner  of  the  world,  where  nature  is  severe- 
and  pleasures  only  are  few — would  you  then  live 
with  me  beret" 

"I  love  you!"  was  Nina's  answer. 

"And  if  hatred  sought  me  out,"  added  be, 
"  and  I  should  be  compelled  to  find  a  place  of 
safety  in  a  foreign  land — would  you  follow  me.'" 

"I  love  you!"  replied  Nina.    "O  Edwan- 
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where  ynur  home  b  there  i*  mine  also :  by  your  I 
aide  I  (ear  nothing !"  I 

Heartfelt  happiness  of  perfect  love,  thoa 
breakeM  dMvn  all  impediments,  all  rocks,  all 
doubts!  For  thee  may  it  be  said,  "O  death, 
where  i«.tli}  sting  1  0  grave,  where  is  thy  vic- 
tory t" 

The  feeling  of  being  able  to  defy  the  world 
filled  Hervey's  soul  with  god-like  joy.  An  in- 
describable feeling  of  joy,  gratitude,  erootioo, 
and  burning  love,  took  possession  of  bis  whole 
lieing.  He  looked  on  Nina  with  adoring,  bliss- 
fiil,  love-intoxicated  eyes.  "  Thou  my  own  !" 
said  he  with  a  voice  as  heartfelt  and  strong  as 
his  love.  He  would  have  clasped  her  in  his 
•rms,  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  bat  Nina 
(ently  put  him  back,  joined  her  hands  beseech- 
ingly together,  and  said  with  Infinite  afftetion, 
with  that  mild,  holy  dignity,  peculiar  to  the  an- 
gels of  heaven — 

"  And  now — hear  my  prayer !  You  know  my 
love;  you  know  my  weakness.  Be  my  good 
angel,  Edward  !  Demand  no  promise  from  me ; 
bind  me  not ;  let  me  be  flree  till  Edia  comes. 
No  cloud  on  yoor  brow  beloved!  Tou  have 
truly  bound  my  heart  forever!  But  hear  my 
prayer — speak  to  me  no  more  of  your  love  tiU 
EdIa  returns !  She  alone  can  release  me  from 
the  word  which  binds  me  to  another — she  alone 
•ball  dispose  of  my  hand — she  alone  has  the 
right  to  decide  for  me.  To  act  in  otiposition  to 
EdIa  would  burden  my  whole  life  wKh  repent- 
ance and  ingratitude.  Edward,  beloved  Ed- 
ward, turn  nut  from  me — look  at  me— listen  to 
me !  I  will  be  yours  or — die !  But  EdIa  must 
decide  for  me  between  life  or  death.  She  gave 
me  life,  Edward — she  gave  me  more — she  form- 
ed the  soul  with  which  I  love  you.  It  must  be 
so ;  O  Edward,  tell  me  that  you  acknowledge 
it  also !  Beloved,  defend  me  against  my  own 
weakness.  You  know  that  against  your  will 
mine  has  no  strength.  Ah,  Edward— under- 
stand your  power — you  most  be  strong  for  us 
both  !  But  do  not  leave  me — that  I  conld  not 
bear.  Be  my  support  in  this  time  of  expecta- 
tion, of  uncertainty.  Ah,  remain  near  me,  re- 
main with  me,  as  before — " 

"  Nina,  Nina — you  know  not  what  yon  ask ;" 
exclaimed  Hervey  with  the  most  violent  emo- 
tion, as  pressing  his  band  upon  his  brow  he 
turned  from  her. 

"  Oh,  I  know  it !"  said  she,  ftlled  with  hea- 
▼enly  confidence  and  superhuman  love.  "  Are 
you  not  an  angell  Have  I  not  loved  you  be- 
cause you  take  a  high  stand  in  life,  and  reso- 
lutely maintain  that  right  and  good  alone  rules  1 
See,  beloved — I  lay  the  peace  of  my  life,  my 
conscience,  my  all,  in  your  hands.  0  preserve 
me  free  from  remorse,  from  shame  before  EdIa, 
before  my  own  conscience,  and  ah — before  yoor 
eyes ;  for  you,  excellent  one !  could  not  love  me 
if  you  must  disapprove  of  my  conduct.  Let  this 
honr  have  heard  our  last  words  of  love,  till  the 
moment  when  EdIa  shall  have  blessed  us.  Oh 
then,  then,  and  through  the  whole  of  my  life 
will  I  thank  yon.  Thou  beloved,  thou  eternally 
beloved,  fulfil  my  prayer !" 

And  with  these  words,  with  upraised  and  ex- 
tended hands,  and  weeping  eyes,  she  lay  at 
Hervey's  feet.  Overcome  by  the  sight,  he 
sprang  forward.  •'  Lovely  child !"  said  he  with 
fervent  lips— bat  these  words  were  the  last 


token  of^passion  in  his  soul.  He  slowly  passed 
his  hand  over  his  eyes,  as  if  he  would  rid  him- 
self of  a  misleading  thought ;  and  pale,  but 
again  assured,  be  raised  Nina  as  he  said  in  a 
broken  voice — 

"Be  calm,  Nina;  your  wish,  your  prayer 
shall  be  sacred  to  me.  Yon  shall  not  see  tbe 
pang  which  they  prepare  for  me !" 

He  bent  himself  deeply — he  kissed  the  hem 
of  her  garment.  At  tbe  same  moment  soft 
footsteps  approached ;  it  was  Clara,  who  said 
in  a  trembling  voice.  "  They  wait  supper  for 
you." 

With  this,  all  three  returned  silently  and  faU 
of  thought  to  the  company. 

A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  Hervey. 
Since  he  had  spoken  to  Nina,  since  he  had  seen 
her  love  for  him,  he  was  capable  of  everything, 
except  only  renooncing  her.  His  strong  mind 
had  taken  the  firm  determination  to  obtain  her 
spite  of  all  hindraneea.  Calmly  sunk  in  him- 
self, and  with  fervent  countenance,  be  revolved 
plans  for  the  future.  The  hope  of  publicly  be- 
ing justified  and  acquitted  had  now  taken  root 
in  his  sottl.  A  letter  from  Philip  gave  occasion 
to  this ;  they  thought  they  had  found  traces  of 
the  guilty  one.  were  this  hope  fulfilled,  Her- 
vey might  openly  seek  to  obtain  Nina's  hand. 
The  time  when  people  might  have  declared 
such  a  union  a  mualliance  was  past  Were  his 
hope  unsuccessful,  it  remained  yet  for  him  to 
win  EdIa  to  his  side,  and  then  be  would  resign 
his  office,  and  with  Nina  and  his  family  once 
more — it  might  be  only  for  a  time — seek  out  an- 
other country.  Edward  bad  learned,  in  a  com- 
bat with  the  world,  how  much  a  firm  will  can 
do.  As  he  had  said  before,  so  said  he  now  with 
determination — "The  world  is  large— I  will  find 
an  asylum  for  me  and  mine— and  Ood  is  above 
us!" 

The  Countess  cast^  sharp  glance  on  them ; 
they  however  were  too  much  occupied  by  their 
own  thoughts  to  notice  it.  -The  company  ate 
strawberries  and  milk — but  what  do  our  friends 
care,  what  do  we  ourselves  care  at  this  timA 
about  thatt 


CHAPTER  XXXT. 

pioTu»a  raoM  mi  uri  or  the  rbibt. 

I  iMnnd  to  love  aad,  at  thtt  tlnw 

Through  love  I  leaned  wbat  lift  la.— Attckww. 

Why  was  Clara  so  palel  Whence  came  thi 
melancholy  in  her  gentle  eyes  1  Nina  felt  the 
necessity  of  inquiring  after  this.  She  wished, 
by  fully  communicating  that  which  had  refer- 
ence to  herself,  to  thank  Clara  for  her  tender 
sympathy,  and  by  this  means  to  open  a  path  to 
her  heart. 

Besides  this,  Nina's  breast  was  at  the  present 
time  so  full,  that  she  longed  for  a  friend,  for  a 
sister,  to  whom  she  could  impart  her  feelings, 
from  whom  she  could  obtain  counsel,  and  oa 
whose  faithful  breast  she  could  find  calm  for 
tbe  present  and  help  in  tbe  fbture  8tru|gle. 

On  the  day  of  their  return  to  Umenas,  in  the 
evening  af\er  tbe  company  had  retired,  she 
sought  out  Clara.  The  Baroness  bad  taken 
upon  herself,  in  a  grave  conversation  with  the 
Countess,  to  warn  her  of  her  coquetriSH  with 
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4ito  UoloDel.    Clara  was  alone  in  b«r  chamber 
as  Nina  softly  entered. 

Clara  sat  upon  her  bed,  with  her  head 
<liouglitrHlly  supported  by  her  hand.  Nina 
aeal^  herself  beside  her,  kissed  her  cheek,  and 
•ofUy  whispered  her  name.  The  cheek  was 
wet  with  tears,  and  tears  stood  in  the- eyes 
which  Clara  mildly  raised  to  her  friend. 

"  Clara,"  said  Nina,  distressed,  "  you  are  not 
kappy — you  are  suflfering !" 

"  What  does  it  sIgAiry  if  a  person  do  snffeir?'* 
retnrned  Clara  calmly,  as  she  carefully  drew  to- 
gether the  neckkeichief  which  she  bad  jast 
(brown  loose. 

■*  Clara,"  said  Nina,  -  tell  me  what  is  amiss 
with  you.    Can  I  help  yon,  can  I  comfort  yoo  t" 

"  Bielieve  me,"  returned  Clara,  as  she  dried 
her  tears  with  the  corner  of  her  neckkerehief, 
"  beliere  me,  saO'ering  is  not  so  bad ;  one  is 
better  from  it.  One  suflers,  it  is  true ;  but  one 
loves  only  all  the  mure  for  it.  One  learns  from 
H  to  forget  onesself  It  is  altogether  my  own 
fault,"  continued  she,  after  a  short  pause. 
"  Can  one  help  loTing  the  exueUeot,  the'god- 
likel  If  the  heart  becomes  sn  warmly  inter- 
-ested,  if  it  beat  so  violently,  that  it  gives  us 
pain,  it  does  no  harm  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
■»ery  beneficial." 

A  painful  light  spread  itself  over  Nina's  sonl. 
JSbe  covered  her  face  with  both  her  hands. 
"  Clara,"  whispered  she,  "  O  how  much  better 
ate  you  than  I !" 

"  Do  not  say  so,"  besought  Clara,  "  that  is 
not  the  case ;  for  yoo  can  ntake  him  happy — 1 
cannot.  I  never  have  had  the  audacity  to  be- 
lieve— I  know  my  own  little  worth  only  too. 
well.  I  have  only  wished  to  be  able  to  serve' 
liim — you — ^you  both '  But  do  not  let  us  speak 
/urtber  of  me.  Let  us  speak  of  yoo,  of  him ; 
for  I  know  that  now  you  two  have  only  one 
«omifaon  interest." 

The  conversation  of  the  two  young  friends 
was  here  suddenly  interrupted.  The  Baroness 
H.  entered,  and  her  displeased  mien,  her  hasty 
movements,  plainly  betrayed  that,  with  regard 
to  the  Countess,  her  trouble  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful. Nina  remained  yet  a  moment :  but 
the  Baroness  was  cool  toward  her,  and  the  con- 
rersation  soon  became  so  Uuavy,  that  Nina, 
though  against  her  will,  and  with  a  depressed 
mind,  felt  it  necessary  to  withdraw.  Clara  on 
this  walked  to  the  window,  in  order  to  conceal 
lior  excited  state  of  mind.  The  Baroness  fol- 
lowed her,  but  with  noiseless  steps,  took  hold 
-of  her  by  the  chin  and  turned  her  face  toward 
her,  and  observing  her  with  a  sympathizing  and 
.  penetrating  glance  inquired — 

"  Clara,  what  is  amiss  with  you  1  Tou  have 
.never  been  like  yourself  since  the  perpptuHl 
aoow — and  you  hide  yourself  from  me !  That 
is  nut  right— that  is  uot  good  of  you,  Clara." 

Clara  could  not  resist  the  look  and  the  tone ; 
ahe  opened  her  whole  heart  to  her  friend. 

The  beautiful  night  saw  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  devoted  soul  combat  against  the 
weakness  of  physical  strength — saw  a  resigned 
heart  shaken  by  convulsions — saw  the  most 
beautiful  and  tender  endeavours  of  friei.dship— 
aaw  how  the  good  spirits  in  the  end  were  vic- 
torioiM. 

The  next  day  Baro#H.  and  his  wife  werp 
prepared  for  their  journey.     Tbey  explained 
P 


I  that  important  business  demanded  their  pre*- 
I  eoce  in  Paradise,  and  in  the  course  of  the  t6i«- 
noon  they,  together  with  Clara,  set  ofFthithw. 
Just  before  they  set  off  the  Baroness  sat  down 
to  write  a  letter  to  Hervey ;  after  the  rirst  few 
lines,  however,  she  stopped,  saying,  ■^hail  I 
teach  that  man  the  ten  commandments  1  If  I 
do  not  err,  be  knows  them  better  than  I  da" 
She  tore  the  letter  in  two.  She  reflected  a  mo> 
meqt,  and  then  begun  a  note  to  the  Coun'ess, 
but  she  interrupted  herself  with  the  word  "  ad- 
miring ! — I  have  no  deshre  to  begin  such  a  part 
ap  late !"  she  tore  the  note  in  two.  Next  she 
began  an  epistle  to^Nina.'  Here  again  she  in- 
terrupted herself,  and  tore  in  two  that  which 
she  had  written. 

"  Clara,"  said  she  addressing  her,  "  I  have 
tb-day  the  desire  to  quarrel  with  everybody,  bat 
that  leads  to  no  purpose,  and  I  will  therefore 
rathw  let  it  alone.  Do  you  write  to  Nina  that 
which  your  own  angel  heart  dictates,  and  let  as 
quickly  hence — that  is  the  very  best." 

She  kissed  Clara,  and  left  theronm. 

Clara,  who  after  the  agitations  of  the  flight 
felt  herself  too  weak  for  a  verbal  communicatioa 
with  Nina,  wrote  to  her  the  following  words : 

"  I  would  serve  hioa— «erve  you ;  that  is  my 
most  inward  wish.  You  are  created  for  each 
other  ;.  ywt  wiH  make  each  other  infinitely  hap- 
py. If  lean  do  anything  to  be  useful  to  you,  O 
say  so,  say  so !  Write  to  me,  good  Niaa ;  re- 
late to  me  everything  about  yourself,  about 
him ;  teU  me  of  your  love  to  hlm^-tell  me  very 
much  on  that  suhject.  Impart  to  me  your  plans 
for  the  future.  Miss  Edla-M^ount  Ludwig — 
Shalt  I  come  to  you  when  you  expect  tl^ui 
back  1    Say  only  one  word. 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy  on  my  account,  beloved 
Nina.  I  am  calm.  I  have  a  friend  who  is 
God's  best  gift  to  me,  his  feeble  child.  O  how 
good  is  be  not!  I  shall  first  be  perfectly  happy 
when  1  am  perfectly  easy  respecting  your  future 
fate.  Do  nut  sp«ak  of  me  if  you  write  to  me ; 
grant  me  this  prayer !  I  have  now  more  than 
ever  reason  to  forget' myself.  Ah,  that  is  so 
benrficial !  But  speak  of  yourself,  of  your  life 
— of  everything  which  concerns  Aim  and  you. 
tn  my  thoughts  I  separate  you  no  longer.  I 
pray  for  you  both, 
*  HUf  t,  quiet  bleuednsn  with  Us  pUkKU  covsryoar' 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

NIMA  TO  CLltA.  ' 

"Havb  yoQ  a  sister,  Clara  1  A  sister  like 
you  in  age,  to  whom  from  your  birth  you  im- 
parted everything — the  mother's  breast — the 
cradle  —  sport  —  caresses  —  instructions ;  and 
was  she  early  torn  from  youl  and  was  your 
heait  and  life  encompassed  by  a  horrible  deserti 
Oh  then  you  know  the  bliss  and  the  pain  also  of 
niy  cliildbood ! 

"  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  beautiful  exist- 
ence than  that  of  twin  sisters  who  go  hand  in 
hand  through  life ;  whose  enjoyments  are  mu- 
tual— who  pariicipate  in  each  other's  feelings 
and  thoughts — who  weep  over  the  same  sorrow 
— who  rejoice  over  the  same  festivity,  whether 
it  be  only  a  midsum.'ner  merriment  or  the  Holy 
Supper.    They  stand  in  Ufe  like  two  young 
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trew  beside  ewh  other,  and  each  new  spring 
twines  the  twigs  of  their  crown  closer  logeltier. 
The  happx  ones!  How  intimalel;  icnown  ia 
,  eaish  to  the  other !  How  well  must  the;  nnder- 
stMd  each  other,  and  be  mutually  able  to  read 
in  each  other's  eyes  as  in  a  clear  nirror.  Can 
h(b  ever  become  to  either  of  them  empty  and 
dark  1  And  if  the  one  sufler,  then  has  the  oth- 
er indeed  the  key  to  her  bean ;  she  knows  ev- 
ery fold  therein,  and  can  open  the  lucked-up 
ihamber  to  the  beams  of  daylight. 

"I  too  had  a  sister — a  twin  sister — a. little 
amiable  friend.  Life  and  play  we  partook  of 
with  each  other.  We  had  only  one  heart— one 
will— one  thought  For  seven  years  were  we 
happy  together  —  then  she  drooped  and  died. 
Her  death  was  my  first  sorrow ;  yet  it  did  nut 
operate  opoa  me  like  sorrow.  It  was  a  benumb- 
ing blow.  It  was  to  me  as  if  I  had  lust  the 
batf  of  my  life.  I  longed  for  her,  and  wasted 
away.  At  length  I  followed  her — ^yes,  I  died— 
I  died  according  to  my  own  feeling— I  dieo  as 
it  appeared  to  others.  What  or  who  withheld 
me  from  the  mysterioas  bounds,  and  eomtuand- 
ed  me  to  retarn  and  to  finish  my  work,  I  know 
not ;  O  my  God,  thou  aktne  knowest  it !  I  ap- 
peared dead ;  they  laid  me  in  my  coffin.  Warm 
weather  was  at  band,  and  I  was  placed  in  a 
eooi  dark  chamber.  Here  now,  Clara,  that 
which  evei^  now  I  cannot  relate  withont  a 
shudder. 

"  I  lay  in  my  coffin,  all  was  dark,  vacant,  and 
still ;  I  slept  deeply,  deeply  as  the  dead  sleep. 
AU  at  once  I  felt  an  iciness,  a  pang — it  was 
lite !  My  eyelids  were  heavy ;  with  difficnlly  I 
rais4d  tbem,  and  saw  only  night.  I  bad  always 
been  fearful,  and  now  also  I  was  frightened  at 
the  darkness  which  brought  me  only  the  qoipk- 
er  to  ooDsciousoeas.  I  felt  with  my  little  hands 
about  fue,  and.  took  hold  of  the  silver  handles 
of  the  coffin.  I  bad  seen  the  same  on  the  cof- 
fin of  my  little  sister.  I  listened,  all  was  still ; 
I  believed  myself  to  be  in  the  grave.  I  had  not 
strength  either  to  call  or  speak.  I  heard  the 
rats  gnawing  on  my  coffin  something  crept 
over  my  face — I  took  it  for  the  worms  which 
were  come  to  prey  upon  me.  Small  and  feeble 
as  I  was,  stiU  I  experienced  in  that  moment  a 
horror  and  a  pang  which  neither  time  nor  cir- 
cumstances wUl  ever  be  able  to  efface  from  my 
memory.  I  believed  that  I  should  thus  have  to 
continDe  living  on  in  the  grave,  in  darkness  and 
in  cold ,  but  f  did  not  endure  this  agony  long, 
for  my  consciousness  again  left  me.  O  Clara  ! 
listen  now  to  an  occurrence  which  I  cannot 
think  upon  without  jOy  and  pain. 

"  I  saw  a  light ;  it  became  stronger  and  strong- 
er. I  heard  a  movement — it  approached  nearer 
aad  nearer ;  I  feJt  a  warmth— it  was  more  and 
more  agreeable ,  it  set  my  heart  in  motion.  Hot 
tears  fell  on  my  face  -,  ah,  they  called  me  back 
to  UiiB.  I  awoke ;  I  opened  my  eyes — they  fail 
upon  Edla,  who  wepl  over  me.  I  lay  upon  her 
bosom,  and  she  gave  me  warmth  and  life. 

"  The  next  day  had  been  fixed  upon  for  my 
burial.  In  the  night  Edla  had  gone  to  her  little 
departed  sister  tu  pay  her  yet  one  more  farewell 
visit ;  she  look  me  out  of  my  coffin,  and  carried 
me  into  ber  chanther  which  I  no  more  left. 

"  After  this  uccurence  I  had  knowledge  of  but 
very  lltllp  more.  It  has  been  tiild  me  that  I  lay 
for  three  years  in  a  feeble  balf-conseious  state 


upon  my  bed,  vegetating  rather  than  liviw.  f: 
had  seen  the  coffin  of  my  little  sister,  ana  had* 
heard  my  weeping  father  say,  '  the  Ix>rd  hatb 
given,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  tb«- 
name  of  the  Lord.'  I  myself  had  experienced 
the  horror  of  death.  That  sight,  this  impression^ 
and  these  words  floated  perpetually  before  my 
soul.  In  vain  endeavoured  they  to  infuse  intO' 
me  more  joyous  thoughts ;  in  vain  they  tried  by 
a  little  playliellow  tu  replace  my  .Mina ;  I  could, 
not  endure  the  least  noise,  i|or  the  least  disqaiot 
around  me.  The  little  stranger  was  a  burden 
to  me,  and  was  obliged  to  be  sent  away.  A. 
frost  of  death  had  come  over  my  life,  and  I  re- 
member only  a  few  impressions  frum  that  tim» 
of  stupefaction.  I  seemed  tu  myself  as  a  shadow^ 
as  a  dream  ;  I  could  not  comprehend  myself  as 
anything  actual ;  it  was  almost  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  objects  around  me.  All  was  so- 
misty  ;  so  indistinct ;  so  dark ;  so  lifeless !  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  all  things  flowed  slowlr 
down  a  passing  stream — as  if  I  lay  in  my  cuf> 
fin  and  fluated  away  also — away  to  a  bound- 
less sea  in  which  all  things  were  lost.  Thos» 
words, '  the  Lora  hath  given,  and  the  Lord  hath, 
taken  away,'  had  to  me  a  dark  and  gloomy  mean- 
ing, and  I  very  soon  came  to  look  upon  th«' 
Creator  as  ah  unfathomable  deep,  out  of  which 
all  things  proceeded,  and  to  which  they  all  again 
returned — but  not  in  the  sense  of  the  Christian 
doctrine.  There  hovered  over  the  cradle  of  mjr 
childhood,  as  well  as  th&t  of  the  human  race, 
the  image  of  a  blind  power,  producing  all  and 
devouring  all. 

•■  But  £dla  sat  by  my  sick-bed.  I  h«ard  daily 
her  gentle  assured  voice,  saw  her  tranquil  look, 
ber  quiet  demeanor,  her  all-engaging  activity ;  I 
enjoyed  her  care — her  strengthening  presence, 
and  by  degrees  I  experienced  the  benefits  of 
them.  My  thoughts  fortified  themselves  through 
hers,  I  began  as  it  were  to  live  thniugh  ber :  a 
drop  of  her  strength  flowed  softly  through  my 
veins ;  I  awoke,  I  raised  myself,  both  body  and 
soul.  Formerly  I  had  been  a  self-willed  child  ; 
Edla  taught  me  to  obey,  and  before  long  I  re- 
fused no  toys  nor  nourishment  which  I  received 
from  her  hands.  Edla  was  nevM-  severe  either 
in  word  or  deed,  and  yet  still  she  exercised  an 
extraordinary  power  over  me.  It  never  occur- 
red u>  me  that  any  one  could  do  other  than  obey 
her.  The  first  manifestations  of  my  newly- 
awakened  life  were  those  of  extreme  excitabili- 
ty of  feeling.  The  most  trifling  excitement  of 
mind,  the  least  joy  or  the  least  pain  drew  from, 
me  torrents  of  tears ;  nay,  they  often  flowed 
without  any  apparent  occasion.  I  think  my  Kf«- 
'might  have  gushed  away  in  tears,  every  thne, 
however,  that  I  wept,  Edla  left  me  alone  in  ih» 
chamber  No  calling— no  entreaties  could  k«e|>' 
ber  back,  and  this  chastising  absence  1  could 
not  endure.  In  order  to  keep  Edla  with  me,  I, 
repressed  my  tears  and  the  convulsive  agitations, 
which  these  outbreaks  of  feeling  occasioned. 

"That  weakness,  that  warmth  of  heart  ex- 
hibiled  itself  in  the  great  necessity  which  I  felt, 
for  caresses.  I  pot  my  mouth  to  EkIla'S  lips — I 
could  have  kisseid  her  hand  by  the  whole  hour,, 
but  she  would  not  alluw  it — she  never  kissed 
me.  Ah  !  why  did  she  not!  It  was  so  bitter 
tu  my  young  heart  to  see  its  afTectiiin  repulsed,. 
I  caiinut  describe  huw  lUla  operated  up<in  me. 
She  was  law  tu  me ;  sh^as  my  faith,  my  pruvt~ 
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dmee,  my  dL  I  lived  on^  throogh  her— I  wish- 
ed. oD^  lo  lire  for  ber.  Oh,  that  Edla  bad  con- 
tented to  this — had  but  permitted  me  to  lore 
ber — had  but  needed  my  tenderness  then,  bo^ 
happy  sboald  I  have  been !  Edla  was  a  mother 
to  me,  and  yet  I  know  not  if  she  lored  me ;  nay, 
I  doubt  whether  she  did.  Amiable  human 
weaknesses  are  not  for  Edla.  Man  is  little  to  ber, 
■be  loves  only  virtue — only  immortality;  her 
great  soul  encompasses  the  world;  she  em- 
'vfiices  humanity, 

"  With  awakened  strength  and  the  necessity 
lor  aflection  in  roy  heart,  I  lay  on  ray  bed  ;  Edla 
presented  me  with  nourishment  of  another  kind, 
and  after  it  I  eagerly  grasped.  I  was  conscious 
of  want,  and  desired  plenty.  Edla  was  my 
teacher,  she  gave  roe  knowledge ;  I  eagerly 
diew  in  her  words,  and  followed  her  beckonings. 
So,  for  years  I  lived  at  her  side.  'X«t  me  learn, 
kt  me  learn  !'  was  my  only  prayer — my  best  re- 
yrati  was  Edia's  satisfaction.  This  occopatioo, 
intercourse  with  Edla,  her  conversation,  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  all  this  strengthened  by  de- 
grees, both  body  and  soul.  I  bad  no  delight  in 
that  which  I  Imrned  ;  it  always  seemed  to  me 
as  if  I  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  words 
or  things,  and  I  never  felt  that  fresh  satisfac- 
tion which  is  so  peculiar  to  youth.  At  times  a 
■tiaitge  feeling,  like  lightning,  passed  through 
me— it  was  a  trembling  pieaentiment  of  life  and 
ioy,  a  pn>sentime«t  that  some  time  I  might  eo- 
|ey  the  world,  and  might  taste  the  happiness  of 
til  created  beings.  But  that  was  only  momenta- 
rily, and  then  again  all  was  misty  and  dark.  It 
was  not  unusual  often  for  me  to  coatem plate  my 
nandi  my  foot,  or  my  own  lace  m  the  glass,  and 
laqoire  it  these  things  really  belonged  to  my- 
•elf  1  Ah !  I  understood  ray  own  heart  still  less. 
Often  have  I  laid  my  hand  upoa  my  breast  fiill 
of  astooishmeot  at  that  which  b«dow  moved  it- 
self so  anquieUy.  At  times  an  in^iressible 
melaocholy  took  htdd  of  nM,  and  with  a  longing 
aftfir  my  little  sister,  which  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  describe  in  words.  Willingly  would 
I  liave  gone  to  her,  only  not  through  death.  My 
extraordinary  aoqoaintance  wHh  this  pale  angei 
had  inspired  me  with  a  (har  of  the  grave  whiob 
I  still  feel ;  yet  I  now  know  how  one  can  escape 
it.  This  m^»acholy  was  an  anxious  foreboding 
«r  my  advancing  life,  aeeoropanied  by  a  weari- 
ness and  an  indiBhrence  which  extended  itself 
to  everything  around  me. 

"  My  state  of  mind  distnited  Edla,  and  she 
listened,  although  unwillingly,  to  that  which  I 
told  of  my  anxious  presentiments,  sod  my  secret 
griefs ;  she  seemed  to  despise  them  as  the  off- 
spring of  a  feeble  spirit,  and  of  a  sickly  iraagi- 
aution.  This  gave  me  strength  to  repress  thrai 
— that  is  to  say,  to  conceal  tbem :  for  I  bare 
never  been  free  firom  them  —  and  eren  now, 
Clara,  when  so  much  is  changed  in  roe,  and  a 
new  life  has  sprung  np  in  my  soul,  yet  still  these 
fiMlings,  these  forebodings,  return  at  times  pow- 
erfully eren  to  this  hour.  At  such  times  it 
aeems  to  me  as  if  I  lived  here  only  a  counter- 
feit life,  and  a  secret  votee  says  to  me,  that  I 
shall  never  be  happy,  and  also  that  I  sbaU  never 
beiwme  old  on  earth.  However,  these  fore- 
bodings now  pass  more  qaickly  over.  Hervpy's 
dear  glance  chases  sway  all  these  dark  thoughts. 

"  Keligioos  instruction  operated  beneficially 
upon  me ;  it  ealightened  my  soul,  and  gave  to 


roe  a  being  that  I  could  tore — God.  O  Clar^ 
am  I  worthy  to  say  so  1  Can  I  We,  coaipr»> 
bend  the  All  wise  1  I  cannot.  My  feeling  wae 
a  sigh  breathed  upward  to  Him  and  nothing 
more ;  yet  that,  too,  was  good.  I  looked  throi^^ 
Edla  up  to  Him.  I  learned  in  Edla  to  admiM 
virtue,  and  to  abhor  crimes  and  weakoessee; 
all  only  through  her.  Count  Ludwig  6iade  am 
good  impressions  upon  roe ;  be  made  virtue  a^ 
pear  stern,  and  in  him  i  almost  learned  to  fear 
it.  In  Edla  I  had  learned  to  reverence  and  a^ 
mire  it ;  Hervey  alone  has  taught  me  to  love  it. 
I  admire  Edla — who  would  not  if  he  bad  see* 
her.<)uiet,  uninterrupted  activity ;  her  self-deni^ 
al ;  the  beneficence  which  she  practices  in  sttK> 
ness,  and  had  seen  at  the  same  time  the  earrf 
with  which  she  concealed  evo-ything  which 
would  have  drawn  upon  her  the  praise  of  her 
fellow  meo.    Edia's  soul  is  a  severe  temple. 

"  I  was  pineteen  when  my  father  married  the 
Countess  Natalie.  Our  quiet  home,  in  wbioh.I 
bad  so  long  seen  Edla  the  influencing  spirit,  WM 
changed  as  if  by  a  magic  stroke. 

"  A  certain  weakness,  which  was  the  i 
of  my  delicate  health,  bad  hitherto  nsade  it  i 
possible  for  me  lo  endure  seoial  life.  The  i 
mur  of  voioea  of  so  many  people,  the  brigW 
lights,  the  passing  backward  and  forward  of « 
crowd  occasioned  me  a  painful  feeling,  and  oA- 
en  the  most  violent  headache.  I  wae  meat 
oomfortaMe.wheo  alone  with  Edla, 

"  By  deg^reea  this  w«akness  decreased  mow 
and  more,  an4 1  was,  at  the  time  of  my  feiber*s 
second  marriage,  toteraUy  free  from  it.  Air! 
on  this  there  followed  not  only  outward  chai»> 
ges,  but  inward  also,  which  were  deeply  pei». 
ful  to  me.  I  waa  no  longer  permitted  to  be 
much  with  Edla,  and  I  fencied  that  Edla  kai 
become  indifferent  towards  rae.  She  never  e» 
pressed  the  wish  that  it  should  be  otberwiscv 
but  gave  herself  up  with  ceai  to  serious  oecap»> 
tioDs,  which  I  knew  were  dear  to  her.  Perkape 
Edhi  was  not  dissatisfied  with  my  removii; 
she  obtained  by  thia  means  more  time  for  be^• 
self.    Ah  !  I  koow  not ;  bat  she  seemed  te  fbF< 

frt  me  in  her  ooeupattonsk  It  grieved  me^  hat 
did  not  dare  to  oomplaiB.  Yet,  at  lbs  aaaae 
time,  I  will  not  deny  that  my  new  mode  of  life 
pleased  rae ;  and  I  endeavoured  in  it  to  fefgal 
Edia's  coMnees  and  withdrawal  feomnw.  Seme 
thne  zlXer  the  marriage  of  ray  father  Edla  left 
us.  Why  dkl  aim  1  Why  did  tke  leave  one  se 
yoong,  and  so  inexperienced,  alone  in  a  woiM 
foU  of  temptations  1  Perhaps  Edla  wished  te 
try  me  Ah !  she  considered  me  strongertbaa 
I  waa.  With  her  my  strength  had  vaniabetf.  J 
was  lei\  solely  undnr  the  gmdaatM  of  esy  et^  - 
mother.  You  know  Clara— for  yen  yeumJff 
have  experienced  it — what  a  charm  can  He  ia 
her  behavior,  in  her  care  and  her  teDdemeaai 
She  showed  me  the  greatest  attention ;  and  aot 
she  alone,  hot  everybody  who  surrounded  ber 
overwhelmed  rae  with  a  sort  of  worship.  It 
did  me  good  to  see  myself  beloved,  to  bear  my- 
self  praised ;  I  was,  ss  it  were,  intoxicated  with 
this  new  delight.  My  days  were  consecrated 
to  vain  enjoyments  and  idle  pleasures. 

"  In  the  bouse  of  my  stepmother  there  niled 
pomp  and  elegance.  Her  social  circle  consist- 
ed uf  artists  and  lovers  of  the  arts :  of  the  most 
tirilliant  and  most  agreeable  whicb  the  cspttat 
possessed.    Beauty,  wit,  and  inteUigeoce  lount. 
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thefe  tbeir  point  or  union.  I  saw  mytelf  as 
the  centre  of  this  encliantinff  circle ;  I  was  the 
object  of  all  eyes,  of  all  flatteries.  I  let  my- 
•elf  go  with  the  stream,  and  be  amased.  I  can- 
not say  that  life  appeared  to  me  more  intelligi- 
ble tlian  before ;  yet  my  dream,  on  the  contrary, 
was  agreeable  in  the  extreme,  I  gave  myself 
■p  to  the  life  of  indolence  which  my  mother, 
oat  of  tenderness  to  me,  prepared  for  me.  I 
read  many  of  the  newer  novels.  They  enchant- 
ed me,  and  yet  they  called  forth  in  me  disturb- 
ing and  wild  fancies.  The  people  who  snrruund- 
ed  me  helped  only  the  more  to  mislead  me. 
'When  I  reflected  on  them,  I  saw  that  the  defi- 
nite characteristics  of  virtus  and  vice  existed 
m  them  do  longer ;  all  appeared  to  me  mixed 
ap  together.  If  I  had  seen  a  Satan,  and  I  had 
been  tempted  by  him,  I  should  have  aaid, '  De- 
part from  rae !'  But  I  saw  myself  surrounded 
only  by  good,  amiable,  agreeable  people :  truly, 
all  of  them  chargeable  with  errors ;  nay,  many 
among  them  I  knew  to  be  persons  of  most  lib- 
ertine lives ;  but  then  they  acknowledged  their 
fiUlings  themselves,  and  these  did  not  prevent 
their  being  good  :  did  not  prevent  their  enjoy- 
ment of  that  which  was  beautiful,  nor  their  be- 
ing occupied  in  works  of  the  highest  order,  nor 
their  being  amiable  and  beloved.  They  endured 
also  the  failings  of  others  without  blame ;  nn 
one  bad  there^re  a  right  to  be  severe  against 
tbem.  There  reigned  especially  in  this  circle 
■II  agreeable  and,  according  to  appearance,  an 
innocent  gayety — a  lenient  judgment  of  men 
and  their  filings.  The  boundaries  between  the 
good  and  bad  became  to  me  ever  more  and 
more  uncertain. 

"  Edia  had  shown  to  me  the  good  and  the 
bad,  in  expressive,  intelligible  forms ;  she  had 
taught  me  to  know  the  two  poles  of  life  The 
indisthM!^,  less  visible  gradations  she  had  not 
been  a>;.e  .o  show  me ;  the  knowledge  nf  these 
is  obtained  only  by  Intercourse  with  mankind 
and  life  itself  I  had  hitherto,  as  it  were,  only 
learned  to  distinguish  night  and  day,  not  twi- 
light ;  now  I  had  a  picture  in  more  intermediate 
shades  before  me,  and  in  its  indistinct  play  of 
•hadow  and  light  I  lost  my  way. 

"  And  what  principles  heard  T  not  daily  ex- 
nreesed.  They  were  those  of  a  generally  al 
lowed  laxity  and  scepticism.  I  heard  every- 
thing made  a  matter  of  question,  which  hlthe.r- 
to  I  had  considered  as  sacred  and  firmly  estab 
lished  ;  and  wit  and  jest  therenn  flew  hither 
and  thither.  There  was  no  decided  spirit  uf 
disbelief;  no,  it  was  more  a  jesting  confession, 
>  sighing  doubt,  a  light  irony,  often  also  a  fleet- 
ing homage,  and  then  every  one  lived  again  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  to  pleasure  or  to 
aelf'love.  They  cherished  in  this  circle  a  greal 
horror  of  those  whom  they  callml  fanatics  ;  that 
ia  to  say.  people  who  erected  a  standard  of  ideal 
excellence,  up  to  which  it  was  impossible  to 
live.  I  hetnl  Bitia  frequently  instanced  as  one 
of  these  enthusiastic  souls,  who  lived  in  the 
world  of  fancy,  and  fur  whom  actual  things  had 
no  value. 

"The  aetual  world,  what  is  it  properly!  So 
questioned  I  with  myself.  Could  the  actual  he 
no  (rther  than  this  strange  mixture  of  weakness 
and  giHidiiess,  of  virtues  and  failings,  of  pleas- 
ures and  eare,  of  all  opinions,  all  possibilities. 
■U  aberratioDS,  which  I  saw  around  me  1    Was 


there  nothing  determined  in  life?  Was  every- 
thing only  comparatively,  conditionally  goodt 
They  told  rae  so.  They  repeated  to  nie,  to 
very  weariness,  that  every  time  had  ita  gmxl 
and  its  bad  ;  su  also  had  every  individual.  This 
depends  on  nature  and  chance;  there  is  no 
hell,  etc  ,  etc.  Mere  words  and  ideas,  as  halA 
formed  and  dim  as  my  soul. 

"  These  views  and  these  people  made  npon 
me  a  strange,  perplexing  impression  ;  yet  1  didi 
not  comprehend  it  as  clearly  at  that  time  as 
now.  I  could  not  make  it  intetligible ;  and  the 
inborn  bias  in  me  to  indolence  made  me  shrink 
from  any  strain  upon  my  thoughts.  I  turned 
my  mind  from  the  difficult  question,  and  gavs 
myself  more  and  more  up  to  the  life  which  sur- 
rounded me.  A  certain  desire  after  life's  enjoy- 
ment, and  for  that  purpose  that  I  might  in  soms 
way  feel  myself  a  creature,  took  possession  of 
my  soul  more  and  more.  I  was  as  it  were  up- 
on the  Island  of  Calypso ;  and  still  more  and 
more  under  the  power  of  enchantment,  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  I  myself  knew  not  how 
Edla  wrote  often  to  me,  and  always  tenderly, 
prudently,  and  admnnishingly.  But  a  fascina- 
tion had  come  over  me,  and  even  her  words 
failed  of  their  customary  influence. 

"  How  was  it,  Clara,  that  at  this  time  I  did 
not  ally  myself  with  yon  1  I  recollect  yet  so 
well  the  gentle  impressionsof  your  quiet  being, 
like  that  of  a  saint ;  and  how  you  sat  so  tran- 
quil, so  self-sustained,  and  sO  indifferent  to  the 
life  which  surrounded  you.  But  at  that  time 
there  were  su  many  things  to  sunder  us,  that  I 
did  not  deserve  your  friendship. 

"  I  saw  Connt  Ludwig  daily.  I  knew  that 
he  desired  a  nnion  with  me ;  I  knew  that  this 
union  was  Edia's  higliest  wish.  .\U,  fi>r  l|er 
sake,  I  would  have  loved  him  !  But  to  he  near 
him  occasioned  me  constraint  and  a  strange 
coldnes  of  heart.'  A  hitler  contempt  ofpeo|ile, 
nay,  even  of  their  virtues,  often  betrayed  Itself 
in  his  words.  People  universally  showed  him 
iltstingiiished  esteem  ;  yet  he  seemed  not  to  be 
beloved.  I  saw  many  h<iw  themselves  deeply 
liefore  him  ;  never  did  I  see  any  one  frankly 
and  cordially  oflTer  him  the  haod.  He  appeared 
to  me  high  an<l  cold  as  an  alp  covered  with 
snow.  I  froze  when  t  came  near  him.  I  knew 
much  that  was  gmid  of  him  ;  I  knew  the  sin- 
cere friendship  which  Edla  chermhed  for  him, 
and  for  that  reason  I  reproached  myself  wilh 
feelings  which,  against  my  will,  forced  thi  m- 
selves  np<m  me. 

'■  I  come  now  to  a  time,  Clara,  on  which  I 
cannot  think  witlumt  pain  and  shame.  We  will 
spare  us  both  by  only  sliifhtly  iiientioniiig  it. 
You  know  it  mostly  already.  Yon  know  tne 
kind  of  power  which  an  unworthy  person  ob- 
tained o%er  my  weak  soul — l>ut  ycu  do  n<it 
know  how  nearly  my  guilty  Indiscretion  brought 
me  to  humiliation.  I  did  not  love  him.  my 
wishes  were  pure ;  and  yet  I  periiiilted  him  lo 
fascinate  my  soul  and  mind  with  his  niusiK  and 
his  impure  love. 

"  1  have  bitterly  deplored  this  part  of  my  lifr, 
in  which  I  was  so  unworthy  of  Hervey  and 
Edla. 

••  Edla   returned.     Terrible,   blessed    hour ! 

Terrible,  because  I  was  deeply  sunk ;  blessed, 

because   it  saved  me  !    But  U  how  1  felt  al 

i  first,  when  I  saw  that  pure,  lulty-minded  Edla 
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drspiae  ma!— when  I  nw  her  weeping  orer 
me.  Slid  I  could  not  lift  np  my  eyes  to  her  and 
•ay,  '  I  am  innocent.'  No,  that  I  could  ooL 
But  bumMe  myftelf,  coafess  and  repent — that  I 
OHild  du,  and  that  J  did.  It  was  my  salvation 
that  i  was  capable  of  despising  my  own  weak- 
ness, and  or  acknowledging  the  pare  and  the 
good,  from  which  I  bad  fallen.  With  Edla  my 
better  self  returned :  with  her  my  purer  love, 
my  admiration  of  excellence,  which  she  had 
taught  me  to  know.  She  seemed  to  me  to  be 
better  and  purer  than  ever.  Virtue  had  sur- 
rounded her  quiet  being  with  a  glarj.  Ah ! 
this  diflused  over  me,  the  fallen  one,  its  pure 
brightness,  and  I  longed  ader  Edia's  dear  heav- 
en. I  felt  the  deep  necessity  to  let  myself  be 
guided  by  her,  and  to  subject  mjrself  -  in  all 
things  to  her  will,  to  her  determination.  Ed- 
b's  power  over  me  was  more  unlimited  than 
ever.  Had  she  remained  with  me,  had  I  been 
tiAt  to  live  near  her  and  under  her  influence, 
then  perhaps  had  my  soul  met  with  no  new  agi- 
tation ;  she  would  have  tranquillized  it  under 
her  defence,  and  I  should  have  had  peace,  if  not 
happiness.  But  a  higher  power  had  otherwise 
determined  it.  You  know  the  noble  behaviour 
of  Count  Ludwig  on  the  occurrence  at  Ramlasa, 
and  bow  he  demanded  my  hand  at  the  moment 
when  my  reputation — and  with  justice — bad 
somewhat  sutifered.  You  know  also  that  which 
folltiwed  on  his  doing  so :  my  consent,  my  fa- 
ther's illness,  and  the  delay  of  my  betrothal. 
Edla  made  a  journey,  and  once  more  my  life 
was  a  prey  to  its  fmrmer  want ;  nevertheless, 
because  it  was  Edia's  wish,  and  from  a  feeling 
•fduty  and  a  desire  thereby  to  regain  my  lost 
self  .esteem,  I  conducted  myself  friendly  toward 
Count  Ludwig,  and  felt  patient  with  my  fate. 
He  however,  also  left  me,  I  was  happy  that  be 
did  so.  Ah !  I  felt  that  I  never  could  love  bim. 
And  this  feeling  made  me  wretched. 

"  I  accompanied  my  mother  into  this  coun- 
try, where  she  bad  resolved  to  spend  a  year.  I 
was  glad  of  it ;  I  wished  to  endeavour  to  collect 
myself  in  solitude,  and  if  possible  to  obtain 
more  clearness  and  repose  of  mind. 

"  Clearness  and  repose  of  mind  I  did  not  ob- 
tain. A  deep  disquiet  reigned  in  my  breast. 
With  Edla  I  had  lust  my  strength.  The  elas- 
.  ticity  which  she  had  called  forth  in  my  soul 
again  slept.  I  tried  to  recall  formerly  beloved 
images,  but  the  mirror  of  my  soul  was  dark,  it 
reflected  nothing  with  distinctness.  Oh,  it  is 
difficult'agaio  to  purify  when  it  has  once  be-. 
eom^  stained !  I  was  weary  of  myself;  I 
•eemed  to  myself  so  devoid  of  any  peculiar 
worth.  I  had  lost  the  interest  in  my  own  life. 
If  I  had  died  on  the  morrow,  who  would  have 
V>st  by  itt  I  was  so  insignificant,  and  felt  my- 
self without  a  future.  There  lay,  as  it  were,  a 
fell  upon  me  and  upon  the  world. 

•'  The  gloom  of  the  season  and  of  nature 
round  about  me  increased  yet  more  this  tone  of 
mind.  The  dark,  endless  pine-woods,  the  rocks. 
ithe  roaring  of  the  sea,  the  north  wind  that 
whistled  over  it,  the  short  days,  the  darkness, 
the  cold — all  occasioned  me  anxiety  under 
which  my  health  suffered.  Edla  loved  the  pow- 
erful and  the  great  in  life  and  in  nature.  I  had 
often  seen  her  eye  beam  with  joy  at  a  wide 
prospect,  at  a  view  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  starry 
heavens.    She  loved  even  wild  scenes  of  na- 
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tawe,  storms,  thunder,  for  they  gave  wings  to 
her  fancy.  How  different,  on  the  contrary,  was 
my  feeling  !  Everything  great,  strong,  and  in- 
finite caused  me  a  kind  of  pain.  The  sea  with 
its  restless  waves  which  lost  themselves  in  in- 
finity, Tesembled  to  me  an  abyss  ;  neither  eye 
nor  feeling  found  repose.  I  longed  for  a  coast 
— the  little  boat  of  my  life  was  formed  to  follow 
its  agreeable  windings.  I  loved  only  the  mild, 
warm  sunshine,  for  only  in  it  was  I  aible  to  live. 

"  On  a  cold  November  day  I  went  with  my 
mother  to  chureh.  The  earth  and  the  trees 
were  covered  with  hoar  frost,  and  a  thick  mist 
lay  over  the  whole  country.  The  carriage  rat- 
tled along ;  and  trees,  mountains,  and  cottages 
flew  liko  shadows  before  me.  That  feeliqg 
which  dwelt  in  the  depths  of  my  koul  took  hold 
of  me  stronger  than  ever  at  this  moment. 

"  How  all  things  travel  onward,  thought  I — 
bow  all  rush  past  like  a  streamj  Days,  the 
year,  events,  things !  all  feelhigs,  all  thoughts, 
flee  over,  swift  and  traceless  as  mist.  Life  is 
the  great  dream' which  sustains  the  whole ;  and 
all  men,  high  and  low,  good  and  bad,  more 
themselves  in  it — they  rise,  they  fall  with  swing- 
ing waves ;  they  were  formed  but  of  mist  and 
are  again  lost  in  it.  Who  knows  himself — who 
knows  others  f  We  go  past  one  anothpr — past, 
ah,  it  is  So  cold !  Who  can  build  upon  bis  own 
heart — who  upon  that  of  another,  or  upon  life! 
Who  can  say  to  the  future,  *  that  shall  bia  V  We 
see  everything  only  through  thick  mist — we 
stumble  about  only  in  thick  mist. 

"An  infinite  and  inexpressible  indifference 
towards  life  had  uken  hold  of  me.  The  words, 
to-morrow,  joy,  life,  friendship,  <3od,  existed  no 
more  for  me.  All  wishes,  all  feelings  appeared 
extinguished  in  my  soul,  and  it  was  to  me  as  if 
I  should  swim  in  mist  and  lose  myself  in  infinite 
space.  A  strong  faintness  came  over  me;  I 
laid  my  head  in  the  comer  of  the  carriage— ail 
sWam  before  my  eyes;  all  objects  around  me 
lost  themselves  in  the  depth.  My  thoughts  went 
from  me ;  but  a  deep  repose  came  over  my  soul, 
and  my  tongue  attempted  to  pronounce  the 
words,  'the  Lord  hath  given,  the  Lord  bath 
taken  away !  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.* 

"  The  attentions  of  my  mother  recalled  me  to 
consciousness.  I  had  been  in  a  fainting  fit. 
The  air,  sharp  and  cold,  which  entered  through 
the  opened  carriage  window,  brought  me  back 
to  myself  Full  of  anxiety  about  my  state,  my 
mother  would  have  turned  back  in  order  to  take 
me  home ;  I  wished  her  not  to  do  so,  we  were 
just  by  the  church.  In  a  half  slupified  state  of 
mind  I  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and  we  took 
our  places  in  the  bouse  of  God.  Our  seat  was 
a  few  steps  from  the  pulpit,  just  opposite  the 
altar.  The  altar-piece  represented  the  Rasor- 
rection ;-  angels  heaved  the  stone  from  the  grave 
out  of  which  the  Saviour,  beaming  with  light 
ascended ;  the  rosy  tint  of  morning  tinged  the 
horizon  and  fell  upon  Golgotha ;  I  looked  at  the 
beautiful  picture  without  understanding  it.  My 
thoughts  were  dead ;  the  sun  which  had  brrken 
through  the  mist  shone  in  now  through  the 
church  window,  and  lit  up  the  picture  as  if  it 
would  say  '  behold !'  There  fell  also  a  ray  upon 
me,  but  I  felt  it  not.  They  sang  tite  hymn ;  I 
sang  too,  unconsciously.  When,  however,  the 
confession  of  sins  was  read,  a  deep  feeling  of 
my  own  weakness,  of  my  nothingness  rushed 
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tbitragh  me.  I  sank  upon  my  kneM  in  tears. 
I  did  not  pray,  at  least  not  with  words ;  but  my 
vlxrie  aool,  my  whole  state  of  mind,  at  this  mo- 
neot,  was  no  other  than  the  cry,  *  Lord — Lord, 
kare  mercy  upon  me !' 

"  A  deep  slillneas  ensued.  The  low  rustling 
•f  the  trees  io  the  churchyard  was  heard.  1 
seemed  to  feel  as  if  a  bi<eatli  passed  oyer  my 
■ool ;  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  Edward  HerTey  stood 
in  the  pulpit  with  serious  and  beaming  eyes. 
From  the  very  moment  in  which  be  began  to 
speak  my  soul  hung  upon  his  words.  I  listened, 
I  understood,  as  never  before  in  my  life  I  had 
listened  and  understood. 

"  He  spoke  of  the  life  which  is  the  fountain, 
jrberein  all  existences  find  each  other  again  in 
joy ;  of  the  life  which  makes  dear  the  whole 
world  and  eudeavoors  of  man ;  of  the  life  with- 
out which  all  things  are  dark  and  separated.;  of 
the  life  which  unites  all  and  enlightens  all— he 
apcke  of  love.  He  looked  with  a  glance  of  fire 
into  every  human  heart,  and  spoke  to  one  and 
all.  He  censured  the  laxity  which  tolerated, 
and  the  aeverity  which  blamed  everything.  He 
invited  ail  to  parity,  to  holinessi  to  inward  se- 
i«oity. 

"  '  Think  not,'  said  he,  '  that  earth  is  a  vain 
«f  grief.  Think  not,  my  friends,  that  this  world 
is  only  a  place  of  trial  and  affliction.  God  wills 
Bot  that  it  is  so.  Has  not  infinite  love  coiute- 
•rated  it  even  as  His  dwelling-place,  and  has 
levealed  therein  the  fullness  of  his  being  1  Let 
m  have  love  one  for  another,  even  as  he  has 
loved  us,  and  we  shall  then  comprehend  that 
fiilnees.  Let  us  love  God ;  let  us  love  one  an- 
other, and  then  we  shall  see  how  light  will  life 
and  its  cares  appear  to  be.  Let  every  one  ask 
himself  the  occasion  of  his  sufierings,  and  he. 
will  find  that  it  is  no  other  than  want  of  love 
either  in  himself  or  in  others.  On  the  soil  of 
nnkiodness  grow  envy,  hatred,  revenge — ^Ihe 
bitterest  poison- p^ltmts  of  life.  But  sanctify 
your  endeavours  in  love,  acknowledge  one  an- 
other in  love ;  then,  my  friends,  joy  and  peace 
will  soon  reign  in  the  homes  of  mortality.  Such 
is  the  will  of  our  God.  The  God  of  love  is  also 
the  God  of  joy ;  for  love  is  joy,  is  endless  hap- 
piaess. 

"  '  I  repeat  it ;  let  us  have  love  one  to  an- 
other, even  as  God  has  loved  us,  then  will  there 
be  joy  on  earth  ;  friend  will  be  united  to  friend. 
and  no  one  will  stand  alone  in  life.  So  let  us 
Hve,  so  let  us  one  with  another  wander  through 
theee  days  of  earthly  existence ;  and  when  the 
evening  comes,  let  us  bless  the  field  upon  which 
we  played  as  children,  and  say  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good,  'Father  thou  callest  me  from  earth,  I 
eome  willingly  to  thee ;  I  know  that  tby  love  is 
eternal  as  thou  art,  and  as  the  gilts  are  which 
proceed  from  Thee.  My  sphere  of  action,  my 
innocent  joys,  hast  thou  preserved  for  me  in 
heaven,  where  I  shall  yet  learn  better  to  know 
and  love  thee.' 

"  I  have,  I  know,  given  here  only  very  feebly 
the  beau  iful  words  as  they  remain  in  my 
■nemory. 

"  What  description,  indeed,  would  be  able  to 
give  again  the  power  of  the  voice  and  the  look, 
as  weU  w  the  expression  of  soul  which  lay  in 
•very  word  1  Ah !  this  doctrine  of  love  and 
joyi  a«  Harvpv  delivered  it,  whose  inmost  life  is 
.%ve  an4  )oy,  took  bold  of  my  very  soul.    A 


strange  light  penetrated  my  heart ;  a  joy,  i 
known  till  then,  took  possmsioa  of  my  soul,  aad 
from  thence  what  life,  wbtt  peaee  reigned 
therein !  So,  some  time,  will  dawn  the  hmmh- 
ing  of  the  eternal  life  upon  the  agaio-ariaeli 
children  of  earth.  I  buried  my  face  in  my  handa, 
and  let  my  tears  flow.  Yet  never  lud  they 
flowed  before  from  so  pleasing  a  pain.  There 
was  the  hope  of  a  new  life,  the  foretaste  of  a 
never  experienced  happiness ;  there  was  ador- 
ation in  ray  tears.  So  sat  I,  given  up  to  my 
feelings,  till  a  hallehijah  sounded  forth,  as  sweet- 
ly and  as  strong  as  if  it  had  been  sung  by  the 
voices  of  angels.  Hervey  stood  before  the  altar 
and  praised  God.  The  heavens  looked  blue  aad 
bright  through  the  high  church-window.  The 
angels  upon  the  altar-pieoe  seemed  to  smile 
and  to  whisper  to  me,  *  Joy,  joy  !'  And  I  stood 
up  joyfully  with  the  community  to  give  ttaanka, 
to  sing  praises.  My  whole  soul  was  a  halle- 
lujah !  When  at  last,  I  heard  Hervey's  voice 
blessing  me,  and  all  of  us,  I  felt  blessed  in  re- 
ality ;  I  felt  that  the  Lord  had  tamed  bis  ooon- 
tenance  towards  me. 

From  this  day  a  great  change  had  taken 
in  me.  The  *hole  world  seemed  to  me 
remodelled.  It  was  not  only  the  deep  enuttion 
which  the  moment  had  called  forth,  it  waa 
Hervey's  presence,  his  conversation,  bis  inlla- 
ence,  which  prodnasd  this  change.  Life  and 
the  world  became  clear  to  me ;  it  was  light 
within  my  soul.  I  awoke  out  of  my  long  dream 
in  order  to  love  and  adore.  To  love — yes!  I 
loved  Hervey.  and  through  him  God,  nnture,  aad 
life.  But  it  waa  a  long  time  before  I  knew  that 
it  was  love  to  him  which  beautified  my  world, 
and  made  my  inward  self  clear.  This  senti- 
ment sprang  up  in  me  like  life  itself.  I  wished 
he  was  my  brother,  and  I  a  member  of  his  fo- 
mily — of  that  family  where  I  saw  him  so  be- 
loved, so  worshipped ;  of  tbat  family  Where 
piety,  education,  and  gsyety  made  life  so  ricb 
— where  every  day  had  its  meaning,  its  sun- 
shine. Oh  !  it  was  this  quiet,  simple,  hjly,  and 
yet  cheerM  life  which  my  soul  so  much  need- 
ed— that  was  the  true  atmosphere  of  home  fer 
my  existence. 

"I  will  not  long  tarry  over  the  destription 
of  the  changing  sentiments  of  my  soul,  I'll  the 
moment  arrived  when  it  became  plain  to  me 
that  our  two  existences  were  but  one — that  we 
belonged  eternally  to  each  other.  I  have  trem- 
bled between  the  deepest  despair  and  the  liigh- 
est  happiness.  I  am  calmer  now,  for  I  kiow 
one  thing,  and  in  this  alone  lies  calmness,  clear- 
ness, and  happiness  enough ;  I  know  tbat  be 
loves  me,  and  that  no  separation.no  death,  can 
rend  our  hearts  from  each  other.  Edla  shall 
decide  my  fate.  We  have  both  of  us  determined 
to  bind  ourselves  by  no  promise  before  her  re- 
turn, and  without  her  consent.  .  But  no  other 
than  Hervey  shall  call  me  wife.  Count  Ludwig 
is  nothing  more  to  me,  nor  can  I  either  be  any- 
thing more  to  him ;  he  would  have  in  roe  only  a 
half-dead  being,  only  a  -half  Nina.  Hervey  has 
called  me  back  to  life ;  to  Rita  my  life  belongs. 
Ah  !  I  feel  indeed  that  it  is  more  his  tlian  mine. 
O  Clara  I  with  him  and  through  him  I  could  be- 
come a  God- pleasing  being,  and  one  useful  to 
my  fellow-creatures.  Like  him  wouW  I  give  joy 
to  human  hearts,  would  sit  by  the  suflering  bed 
of  the  aick,'  would  teacb  bttle  cfaildren  to  bo 
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,fOod  and  lore  God,  who  encompasses  them  all 
'With  love.  The  labor  would  be  dear  tor  me,  the 
trouble  would  be  light.  Care  and  want  would  I 
stiongly  endure—all  for  him ;  only  to  hear  one 
Approving  word  from  his  lips,  for  one  glance 
Irom  his  eyes.  There  would  be  an  end  of  my 
dreamy  life ;  I  should  acquire  human  worth. 

"  Hervey  shall  not  leive  the  path  which  he 
lias  chosen.  He  chose  his  profession  fmm  love. 
To  accompany  him  on  this  path  is  the  only  lot 
which  I  wish  for  myself.  Ah !  the  best,  the 
bighest !  No  rank,  no  position  in  society,  is 
higher  than  the  being  his  worthy  wife.  How 
«inrming  to  form  a  portion  of  life !  How  will- 
ingly would  I  be  only  the  light  which  s)  inee  upon 
bhn  at  bis  labor,  only  the  breath  which  fans  his 
bf»\r.  What  can  I  want  by  Hervsy's  side  1  He 
has  love  and  wisdoaa  enoi^  to  make  a  whole 
world  happy.  His  home,  my  borne;  the  daily 
heioved  cares  for  him  and  for  those  who  aVe 
4ear  to  bim,  how  pleasantly  will  they  fill  up  my 
4ay8 !  Wo  to  me,  if  I,  with  sach  a  life,  could 
«xperience  want—if  my  heart  did  not  every 
morning  and  every  evening  send  forth  the  warm 
sacrifice  of  thanks  for  my  happy  lot !  Then  may 
the  days  and  years  roll  on.  Whatever  trials, 
whatever  cares  they  may  bring  with  them,  I 
fear  them  not.  He  will  be  near  to  me,  will  love 
me,  will  show  me  heaven.  Stands  he  by  my 
death-bed,  and  lightens  me  with  his  glance,  I 
fear  no  gloomy  thoughts.  I  will  look  upon  him 
and  God,  whom  be  sees.  He  will  bless  my 
xrave,  and  its  terror  win  vanish.  With  him  is 
Ught  and  life,  with  bim  is  heaven.  Eternity,  in- 
finitude, before  your  depths  I  no  longer  grow 
dizzy ;  his  pinions  sustain  me,  he  hides  me  in 
bis  boaom — 

"  Yet  hold— hold  !  What  have  I  said  1 
Whither  does  this  blessed  dream  lead  mel 
Edla,  far  high,  pure  £dla,  wilt  thou  awaken  me 
from  itf  Wilt  thou  make  thy  child  unhappy! 
Oh  no.  Edia,  that  canst  thou  not — that  wilt 
thou  not  I  Edla  knows  not  yet  of  my  love ;  I 
have  not  ventured  to  write  to  her  of  it.  She 
has  seen  me  weak,  she  would  not  now  under- 
stand my  feelings.  Edla  most  know  Hervey, 
and  then  she  will  love  him.  Their  sonls  are 
n^e  to  understand  each  other.  Edla  will  de- 
sire our  happiness.  Should  she  not — good  God ! 
my  band  trembles,  my  mind  grows  weak,  at  the 
Tery  thooght  of  her  not  consenting.  Clara,  I 
feel  at  the  same  time  a  necessity  of  happiness 
and  joy — a  desire  to  enjoy  life,  as  I  know  it 
may  be  enjoyed ;  it  is  indescribable.  If,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  so  required  that  this  must  be 
renounced — were  the  question  only  of  my  own 
happiness — I  think  I  could  be  resigned,  and  say 
with  you,  'What  does  it  signify  if  a  person 
•ufler  V  But  Hervey !  Hervey !  Oh,  it  is  as 
if  a  thousand  voices  cried  to  me  this  beloved 
name  I  Hervey  loves  me.  It  concerns  also  bis 
happiness.  M^  heart  quakes  at  the  thought 
of  contest  agamst  Edla's  wishes — yes ;  but  I 
cannot  leave  Edward  Hervey.  Almighty  God, 
fuide  me,  and  incline  Edla's  heart  to  him  who 
is  my  hfe.  Perhaps  the  moment  already  ad- 
vances with  giant  footsteps  which  shall  decide 
all ;  with  me  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
Tet^  cannot  mistrnst  the  future;  at  least  not 
now,  when  I  yet  see  Hervey  I  must  hope  in  a 
life  full  of  happiness.  Who,  indeed,  would  not 
love  Edward  Hervey  1    Edla  will  wish  my  hap- 


<*  I  have  fulfilled  your  wish,  Cbira.  I  bars 
only  spoken  of  bim  and  me ;  I  have  not  talked 
with  yo»,  nor  of  you.  One  word,  however,  let 
me  Say — it  comes  from  my  inmost  heart.  I 
know  that  you  are  superior,  far  superior,  to  me, 
and  that  strengthens  my  soul :  it  does  me  good 
when  I  think  upon  you.  0  Clara  !  good,  afrei> 
tionate  Clara !  if  I  should  be  hardly  tried — if  I 
should  be  doomed  to  renounce  the  happiness  of 
life — then — ^willyou  stand  by  met  will  you  then 
come  to  NiHA  1" 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

MORE  LETTSaS. 

Tb*n  dwells  witiun  th«  knnian  hunt 
Miuic  man  •timii(*  *ad  woiidarliil. 

Aaotrr  the  sams  time  that  the  two  yonae 
friends  corresponded,  as  we  have  seen,  witheaca 
other,  a  friena  of  Count  Lod wig's  wrote  to  him, 
from  whose  letter  we  will commonieate  thefel- 
lowing  passage : 

"  I  would  not  make  yoa  uneasy,  bnt  I  most 
at  least  warn  you.  Endeavor  to  return  as  early 
as  possible,  otherwise  yon  may  lose  yonr  bride. 
A  certain  Edward  Hervey,  who  before  the  com- 
mittal of  a  certain  crime  bore  the  name  of  Edward  • 
D;  threaten  to  contest  your  pretensions.  I 
recognized  him,  although  he  is  somewhat  alter- 
ed ;  yoD  know,  however,  that  my  eye  is  certain. 
Besides  this,  I  happened  by  chance  to  see  the 
scar  npon  his  breast,  the  cause  of  which  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do.  This  Edward  D.  is  at 
this  lime  the  pastor  of  the  community  to  which 
the  Countess  B belongs.  In  some  incom- 
prehensible manner  here  all  is  secret,  and  no- 
i>ody  knows  anything  of  his  earlier  Kfe.  He  is 
universally  beloved,  and  exercises  a  great  influ- 
ence on  bis  community.  People  say  that  he 
has  endeavored  to  win  Miss  Nina's  heart,  and 
thai  he  has  succeeded  in  so  doing.  As  I  live 
somewhat  distant  from  the' Countess,  I  have  had 
only  once  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Miss  Nina 
with  this  person,  I  saw  nothing  which  coald 
have  given  occasion  to  the  report,  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  enough  to  make  me  coao.vel  yoa 
to  return  as  soon  as  possible.  There  exists  no 
con6dence  between  them,  but  ^eta  certain  some- 
thing between  them  which  is  very  mnch  like 
actual  love.  Miss  Nina  is  beautiful  as  the  god- 
dess of  love,  and  this  Hervey  is,  in  fact,  an  m- 
commoD^y  inieiesting  man." 

We  know  now  sufficiently  of  the  spark  which 
fell  into  the  already  charged  mine.  Edla's  letters 
for  some  time  had  contained  merely  tidings  of 
the  decreasing  strength  of  her  father. 

"  His  condition  is  free  from  pain,"  she  wrote; 
"  his  temper  is  milder  and  kinder  than  ever :  but 
he  becomes  every  day  weaker,  his  memory  more 
confused,  and  his  consciousness  dimmer.  I  have 
rented  a  pretty  little  villa  in  the  neighborhood  ' 
of  the  city,  and  here  my  father  can  enjoy  the 
fresh  air,  and  the  physician  can  visit  him  every 
day.  He  is,  thank  God,  still  capable  of  enjoy- 
menL  He  walks  ii^  the  garden,  leaning  on  ray 
arm,  plucks  orangA  from  the  trees,  and  is  de- 
lighted with  the  beautiful  fruit;  he  smokes  his 
pipe  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  enjoys  himself 
in  the  soft  air.  He  is  happy.  He  often  men- 
tions Nina's  name,  thinks  she  is  manied  to  Count 
Ludwig,  and  is  happy  in  thinkiog  m 

"  They  give  ms  no  hope  sf  his  tecovcty;  I, 
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kowerer,  cannot  gire  this  up.  The  mild  cli- 
mate haa  already  operated  so  revirifying  upon 
many  id  a  state  similar  to  his.  May  it,  bow- 
ever,  please  God  I  My  love,  my  dearest  duly  is 
to  make  his  days  easy  and  agreeable,  be  they 
maoy  or  be  they  few." 

The  thought  of  the  probable  decease  of  her  fa- 
ther diflusra  a  quiet  sadoess  over  the  soul  of 
Kioa.  But  Hervey's  preacoce,  his  liveliness, 
bis  care,  prevenled  her  from  giving  herself  up 
wholly  to  depressing  thoughts;  he  was  more 
than  ever  to  her,  all — law  and  gospel. 

Id  the  mean  time  it  was  summer;  nature  was 
gloriously  adorned — the  harvest  ripened— life 
was  in  full  bloom,  and  our  lovers  saw  each  oth- 
er daily.  I  know,  my  dear  reader,  that  which 
thou  bopest:  angui^ih  and  strife  of  love — pain 
— ttenzy — reconciliation — ^rapture — storm — pas- 
sion ;  at  last,  a  little  murder  or  a  secret  marriage, 
and  such  like.  Honor  be  to  virtue  and  true 
atiengthl  Nothing  of  all  this  have  I  to  rel  ite. 
Bervey  would  not  win  Nina  with  craft,  bat  with 
perfect  openness  would  ask  her  hand  from  those 
who  bad  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  He  knew  her 
heart — he  had  neard  her  prayer,  and  on  that  ac- 
count he  would  not  ask  from  her  any  binding 
promise.  He  wished  that  she  should  decide  ber 
own  and  his  fate  without  any  interference.  On 
that  account  he  watched  over  bim.self  with  the  se- 
verity of  an  anchorite,  and  over  ber  with  the  heav- 
enly love  of  an  angel.  Resolved  to  venture  the 
very  eztremest  to  possess  her,  he  awaited  with 
die  deepest  impatience  the  moment  in  which  be 
might  act — the  arrival  of  Edia  and  Count  Lnd- 
vig.  Nina,  in  the  mean  time,  was  happy — that 
was  all  which  Hervey  desired.  He  sturounded 
her  with  an  unceasing  spring,  and  never  gloomed 
even  the  least  cloud  these  blessed  days.  By  bis 
love  and  by  bis  teaching  be  strengthened  and  el- 
evated her  soul :  and  wnenever  the  fervor  of  his 
feeliitgs  would  have  burst  the  bonds  which  he 
liad  imposed  upon  them,  then  he  left  her,  and 
endeavored  by  labor  and  pains  to  regain  strength 
and  tranquillity;  and  then  like  a  blessing  of 
heaven,  he  came  back  to  her.  Was  he  unable 
to  conceal  from  her  the  struggle  or  the  melan- 
choly of  his  soul,  and  her  tender,  questioning 
fiance  sought  his,  then  said  he,  "Nina,  yon 
now  why."  She  knew  it — she  gave  him  her 
hand,  and  they  understood  each  other. 

The  Countess,  deeply  occupied  with  the  Colo- 
nel, iodostrionsly  pretended  ignorance  regarding 
the  connection  between  Hervey  and  Nina.  She 
wished  by  that  means  to  esbape  from  the  blush- 
es over  her  own  inclination — she  saw  also,  per- 
'-  hap^,  not  unwillingly,  a  rock  springingup  in  Ed- 
la's  path.  The  coldness  and  dislike  which  she 
bad  always  cherished  for  EdIa,  had  degenerated 
by  degrees  into  actual  hatred.  We  will  see  in 
what  way. 

The  Countess  felt  that  since  the  affair  at  Ram- 
ISsa,  EdIa  could  no  longer  esteem  her.  Edla, 
Vithout  ever  asking  her  opinion,  had  arranged 
for  Nina's  betrothal  with  Count  Ludwig,  and 
had  treated  her,  since  the  illness  of  the  President, 
with  coldness  both  by  word  of  deed  and  by  let- 
ter. The  Countess  knew  very  well  that  she  de- 
served no  better;  yet  this  did  not  prevent  the 
arising  of  a  certain  bittelttess  against  Edla — a 
bitterness  which  was  only  heightened  the  more 
Irom  the  fbllowing  circumstance. 

The  CoiMtess  bad  earlier  been  declared  the 
idol  of  every  great  coterie,  which  consisted  of 
aeariy  adlbe  intellectual  of  Sweden  from  the 
north  to  titt  aoq^.    At  that  time  people  only 


spoke  of  Edla,  to  assert  her  to  be  the  oiliest  aaA 

most  disagreeable  creature  on  the  whule  earth. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  star  of  the  Countess 
was  setting,  Edla's  had  begun  to  ascend  and  was 
now  in  iti  zenith.  Travelling  Swedes,  who 
Tisited  the  President  in  Nizza,  could  not  relate 
enough  of  Edla's  self-denial;  and  praised  the 
prudence  which  she  exhibited  in  her  care  and 
attention  to  her  feeble,  irritable  father.  Edla's 
behavior  began  to  be  a  universal  subject  of 
conversation,  and  as  a  sort  of  antithesis  to  that 
of  the  Countess,  was  exalted  and  praised.  Peo- 
ple gave  her  the  surname  of  Antigone,  and  next 
to  her  filial  virtue  they  celebrated  her  "  intellec- 
tuality," her  modesty,  and  her  pure  and  excellent 
character.  The  correspondents  of  the  Countese 
— and  she  had  very  many  of  these — wearied  her 
with  their  incessant  outbreaks  of  praise  of  Idla- 
Antigone,  often  accompanied  by  not  unintelli^- 
ble  hints  at  the  part  which  the  Counteas,  the 
wife  of  the  President,  played,  in  comparison  with 
his  daughter.  Sevenl  floating  nunota  about 
ibe  handsome  Herculean  Colonel  gave  a  degree 
of  causticity  to  these  hints,  which  the  Coiutess 
felt  in  their  full  keenness.  She  revenged  her- 
self by  hatred  against  Edla;  and  thus  represent- 
ed ber  as  a  proud,  power-loving  being,  who 
sought  to  triumph  over  her. 

In  a  short  time  the  Colonel  took  a  journey. 
During  his  absence  the  Countess  seemed  to  n- 
cover  some  of  the  former  tenderness  to  Nina. 
Yet  still,  even  in  her  tenderness  there  lay  ego* 
tism;  she'would,  as  it  were,  adorn  herself  with 
Nina.    She  had  for  a  long  time  been  envious  ol 
the  admiration  which  Nina  cherished  for  E^la; 
and  now  that  she  calculated  upon  Edla's  speedy 
return,  she  began  to  labor  to  turn  away  a  heart 
which  to  Eldia  was  so  dear.    She  spuke  often  to 
Nina  of  her  sister,  and  commendea   iter  in  such 
a  way  as  was  secretly  designed  to  <ool^ina'a 
heart  toward  her. 

"  She  is  a  most  uncommon  person,"  <aid  she 
sometimes:  "so  strong,  so  calm,  so  ^ssnred. 
Happy  she  who  has  not  to  combat  against  a  - 
weak  and  vielding  heart!" 

Again  she  would  say,  "  Edla  belong  rather  l» 
heaven  than  earth.  She  needs  nothing  of  that 
which  constitutes  the  happiness  of  others.  She 
is  8u£Scient  to  herself." 

Or,  "  Edla  loves  humanity;  the  human  being 
is  notbii<g  to  her.  She  would  be  always  ready 
to  sacrifice  the  well-being  of  the  few  to  what 
she  considered  the  well-being  of  the  whole." 

"  Eklla  ought  to  be  king  or  prime  minister," 
said  she  among  other  things,  "for  she  has  a 
strong  and  determined  will.  For  the  carrying 
out  of  a  great  plan  she  never  asks  who  she  sac- 
rifices. There  is  something  of  Charles  XII.  in 
her." 

By  degrees  also  the  Countess  began  to  expresa 
her  disinclination  for  Count  Ludwig,  as  well  as 
her  astonishment  at  Edla's  great  inclination  for 
him,  and  10  let  a  suspicion  gleam  through,  that 
.perhaps  a  tenderer  sentiment  toward  Count  Liid- 
wig  made  Edla  blind  to  his  failings,  and  with 
this  the  Countess  sometimes  cast  a  pitying  glance 
on  Nina. 

In  Nina's  present  position,  and  in  the  state  of 
mind  between  hope  and  fear  in  which  she  was, 
the  words  of  the  Countess  could  not  remain 
without  their  influence.  Besides  thi.i  she  also 
came  pretty  near  the  truth,  and  there  mingleo 
therefore  with  Nina's  feeling  a  ceruin  bittemes^ 
Her  feelings  towai^  Edla  changed  more  and 
more  into  fear.    Edla's  image  melted  by  degrees 
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into  that  of  Count  Lnd  wig.  She  iun>«d  her  soul 
■way  Irom  her  sister,  and  bouod  it  ever  mote 
inwardly,  mure  strungly  lo  the  mild,  ktrung,  al- 
fectioaaie  heart  ol'  Uerrey.  On  ibe  side  of  Kdla 
aod  Count  Ludwig,  life  appeared  so  culd,  so 
joyless,  so  pale.  On  that  ol  Herrey,  afa  I  it  was 
life  ilseli^— warm,  bright — lile  full  of  lore  and 
joy.  Without  Nma  remarkiog  it,  she  came  into 
opposition  to  Edia.  She  thought  herself  capa- 
ble of  complj^ing  with  her  wisl^  and  in  reality 
was  so  no  lunger. 

The  summer  was  oocommonly  hot  and  diy. 
It  was  now  the  beginning  of  August.  The 
Countess,  who  endeavored  in  every  way  to 
make  herself  popular,  and  if  possible  to  be  miss- 
ed as  a  jpy-dispen»ing  divinity  when  she  left  the 
country  in  the  autumn,  bad  determined  to  give 
10  her  tenants  and  all  her  neighbors  a  highly 
original  harvest-festival.  It  was  her  ioleniion 
to  have  a  Sunday-dance  for  the .  peasants ;  and 
for  this  purpose  she  had  had,  on  the  plain  not 
far  distant  from  the  Ume  river,  a  beautiful  pleas- 
ure-house erected,  the  upper  story  of  which  fur- 
nished a  large  dancing  room,  and  the  ground 
floor  several  pretty  apartments.  This  light  and 
agreeable  btulding,  called  the  Rotunda  by  the 
Countess,  was  surrounded  by  birches,  which  lent 
their  shade.  Hither,  shortly  before  the  festival, 
the  Countess  removed  with  Nina  j  partly,  as  she 
said,  in  order  to  have  everything  in  readiness 
ior  the  same,  and  partly  because  here  they  found 
coolness,  which  upon  Ibe  bald  height  where  the 
castle  stood,  it  was  in  vain  to  seek.  The  Count- 
ess, besides  this,  had  in  truth  another  scheme  in 
fettot  but  of  that  we  will  not  talk  just  yeu 

Everything  was  r^ady  for  the  rural  festivity ; 
nothing  was  spared  in  order  that  it  might  be  as 
brilliant  as  possible — when  the  tidings  of  death 
came,  and  put  an  end  to  all.  Two  letters  of 
Edla  arrived  at  the  same  moment.  One,  that 
of  the  earliest  date,  contained  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  the  President.  "  He  fel  1  asleep  softly," 
wrote  Edla,  "  without  pain,  without  bitter  pre- 
•entiment  of  his  departure.  It  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  die  easier,  and  I  thank  Qod  for  this  tran- 
quil release.  A  few  boors  before  his  death  be 
ate  fniit,  and  that  with  considerable  appetite. 
Be  was  to  the  last  moment  kind  and  amiable 
toward  every  one,  and  shortly  before  his  decease 
be  fully  recovered  his  mind.  I  have  tender 
greetings  from  him  to  all  those  who  were  dear 
to  him,  especially  to  Nina.  I  have  had  the  in- 
describable joy  of  dividing  during  the  last  days 
the  care  of  my  father  with  Count  LudwiK-  My 
lather  thanked  him  in  words  for  his  hliiu  atten- 
tion to  him. 

"■Nina  will  reward  yon,'  said  he;  'may  she 
be  all  which  I  wish  for  you  I' " 

The  other  letter  was  of  a  date  fourteen  days 
later.  Edla  spoke  therein  of  the  interment  of 
ber  father,  and  of  her  speedy  return  to  Sweden. 
"I  long."  wrote  she,  "to  see  again  the  dear  old 
cliAs.  1  long  to  embrace  my  Nina,  and  to  unite 
her  to  ber  worthy  husband.  I  return  not  alone 
—Count  Lodwij;  follows  my  footsteps." 

Edla  said  a  few  words  respecting  herself  in 
the  postscript. 

"I  Bave,"  she  wrote,  "daring  the  long  nights 
by  Ibe  sick  bed  of  my  father,  arranged  the  plan 
of  a  little  work,  the  materials  for  which  have 
lain  collected  in  my  mind  for  some  time.  It 
treats  on  intellectual  education,  particularly  as 
regards  my  own  sex.  Its  doctrines  are  the  off- 
»pring  of  mv  own  experience — of  my  own  suf- 
ferings; and  on  ibis  groimd  alone,  I  dare  to 
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bc^  that,  amid  the  man^  boon  of  dtis  kiad, 
mine  may  not  be  withont  its  worth.  I  have  sent 
a  prospectus  of  it  to  Prufes&or  A.  He  will  tell 
ue  whether  my  work  answers  its  design." 

duietly  and  deeply  wept  Nina  lor  her  father; 
but  this  long-expected  sorrow  was  not  bitter.  A 
deeper  pang,  mingled  with  fear,  took  possessioo 
of  Nina's  soul  on  the  receipt  of  these  letters. 

Edla  returned  full  of  scnemes  and  thoughts, 
which  in  part  were  totally  strange  to  Nina,  ana< 
in  part  militated  entirely  against  the  happiness  ol 
her  life.  Nina,  •ofull  of  luve,  so  full  ol  longing 
afler  a  happiness  of  which  Edla  h&d  no  concep. 
lion,  felt  at  this  moment  only  fear  of  Edli?s 
heaven.  SJie  wished  for  ber  relnm,  and  yet 
trembled  at  it,  for  Edla  exercised  a  power  over 
her  soul  which  no  fear  and  no  doubt  of  ber  tea- 
demess  could  lessen. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

POaEBODINOa. 

Than  bhnn  tlmafb  hoaaa  Ufc 
A  waAof  dMth. 

TiaiBB. 

Thet  expected  Edla,  yet  withont  knowing- 
the  day  of  her  return.  Hervey's  apparent  calm- 
ness and  her  love  to  him  kept  up  Nina's  .strength. 
She  felt  mure  and  mure  that  she  could  dare  all 
lor  him,  only  not  give  him  np. 

A  small  company  was  assembled  one  morn- 
ing with  the  Count.  The  neighbors  admired 
the  charming  pleasure-house;  drank  lemonade, 
sat  on  the  benches  in  the  shade  of  the  birches, 
talked  politics,  jested,  and  found  themselves  in 
excellent  spirits.  Eldward  Hervey  alone  this 
evening  was  not  in  his  usual  mood.  With  a 
certain  quick  impatience  he  broke  off  every  coa- 
versaiion  which  one  or  other  of  the  guests  en- 
deavored to  commence  with  him,  and  in  bis 
usually  so  friendly  and  open  glance  there  lay  a 
gloomy  shadow.  At  length  be  turned  himself 
to  a  corpulent,  lively  gentleman,  and  inquired 
IJrom  him  abruptly — 

"Are  you  a  believer  in  forebodings  1" 

"I  must  acknowledge,"  returned  the  other, 
"  that  according  to  my  own  experience,  or  much 
more  to  that  ofmy  wife,  I  do  believe  on  forebo- 
dings as  well  as  on  dreams." 

"  How  I"  inquired  Hervey. 

"  Well  1  in  the  last  summer — allow  me — ^no  • 
in  the  summer  before  last,  my  wife  dreamed 
that  three  of  our  best  cows  died  of  the  diseased 
spleen.  She  told  me  ber  dream — it  was  on  a 
Wednesday  morning — no — on  a  Thursday  it 
was.  On  Friday  evening  all  three  cows  were-  ■ 
dead!    What  gay  vou  to  that.  Pastor  Hervey t" 

"  I  believe,"  saia  one  of  the  (ompany  who  had 
heard  Hervey's  question,  "  that  one  has  bad  too 
many  proofs  of  warnings  and  dreams  wholly  to 
doubt  of  their  furesbadowings.  It  is  a  univer- 
sally known  fact,  that,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  Henry  IV.  heard  a  continual  funeral  cry, 
which  filled  him  with  anxious  disquiet.  The 
apparition  which  Brutus  saw  before  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  Napoleon's  warning  in  li^ypt,  and 
many  such  like  examples,  appear  to  me  to  be- 
long to  the  family  of  forebodmgs,  whose  mysti- 
cal appearance  are  as  inexpUcable  as  their  pow- 
er is  undeniable." 

"I  myself,"  said  the  Countess,  "bsve  gos* 
through  life  without  making  the  least  acquaint- 
ance with  them.  Yet  t  have  seen  ^eir  influ- 
ence of  the  most  sorrowful  kind  i>p<nl  persons 
extremely  dear  to  me.    One  of  i^  neac  relations. 
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- «  jonn^,  Mnly,  atniable  lady,  who  ■wzs  most  hap- 
pily married,  was  abont  a  year  after  her  mar- 
Tiage  possessed  by  a  most  sad  presentiment  of 
impending  misfonnne,  for  whicb  she  coold  not 
assien  the  slightest  reason.  In  vain  she  endeav- 
-oredto  ar^e  herself  into  consolation  and  rea- 
son ;  in  rain  her  husband  sought  to  banish  1^ 
the  tenderest  care  this  preternatural  feeling  from 
lier  soul;  it  pursued  her  continually.  It  threw 
«  blacV  veil  over  the  brightest  day  and  even  the 
most  charming  scenes  of  nature ;  in  the  most 
joyous  tones  of  the  gayest  waltz  she  heard  but 
souilds  of  mourning,  even  joy  and  laughter  were 
10  her  only  spectral  tones.  Her  husband,  in 
despair  at  this  unhappy  state  of  mind,  determin- 
ed to  coodact  her  to  her  nearest  and  dearest  re- 
lations, hoping  that  the  journey  and  new  scenes 
'Would  dissipate  her  melancholy.  His  hopes  ap- 
peared to  be  accoiBplishad ;  she  thanked  him  (or 
Lis  affectionate  anxiety  with  redoubled  tender- 
ness. Every  one  exerted  himself  to  eliven  her 
and  to  divert  her  thoughts,  and  before  so  many 
friendly  eBdeavoTS  the  dark  forebodings  seemed 
«s  if  they  mtist  depart. 

*'  After  the  young  couple  had  passed  several 
creeks,  during  the  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
festivities,  in  the  country  amid  the  most  agreea- 
Ue  circle,  the  amiable  Rosina  had  evidently  im- 
proved ;  all  anxious  forebodings  seemed  to  have 
vanishM.  One  day  the  young  couple  drove 
over  the  frozen  lake  on  a  visit  to  a  kind  neigh- 
bor, with  whom  they  very  pleasantly  took  cnn- 
'  Ber,  and  spent  part  of  the  evening.  Late  in  the 
moonlight  they  set  out  to  return.  Shortly,  how- 
ever, before  she  left  the  house,  Rosina  was  alone, 
when  snddenly  she  heard  indescribably  charm- 
ing music  before  the  window.  She  listened  at- 
tentively, and  plainly  distinguished  a  funeral 
hymn.  -  Trembling,  she  hastened  to  the  window 
and  withdrew  the  cnrtain;  a  beantiful  boy  stood 
without,  in  the  clear  moonlight  winter  night, 
and  sailg  thus  sweetly  in  this  mournful  manner. 
At  her  appearance  he  withdrew,  seemed  to  dis- 
solve into  air,  and  the  sounds  died  away  in 
sighs.  Deeply  shocked,  and  again  taken  posses- 
■  slon  of  by  her  sad  forebodings,  Rosina,  pale  as 
death,  hastened  to  ber  husband,  and  imparted  to 
bim  the  circumstance  and  her  grievous  anxiety. 
She  conjured  him  not  to  set  out  this  night;  the 
kind  inhabitants  of  the  house  united  their  wish- 
■es  and  prayers  to  hers — but  in  vain.  Rosina's 
husband  was  qoite  out  of  humor  with  the  return 
of  her  diseased  imagination,  and  resolved  at 
once  to  oppose  with  the  full  force  of  his  deter- 
mination these  spectral  ideas.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  was  deaf  to  ber  prayers  and  tears. 
He  led  her  to  the  carriage,  placed  himself  close 
"beside  her.  and  held  her  to  his  breast.  With 
sorrow  and  submission  she  clung  to  him,  spoke 
a  mournful  farewell  to  those  who  stood  round, 
lay  silently  on  the  breast  of  her  husband,  and 
"waited  for  that  which  should  happen. 

"Thick  clouds  in  the  mean  time  had  come 
over  the  heavens,  and  concealed  the  moon;  a 
strongly  increasing  wind  soon  blew  out  the 
lamps.  The  coachman  was  not  perfectly  sober, 
•which,  on  account  of  the  disquiet  of  their  setting 
out,  had  not  been  obserred.  In  the  closed  car- 
riage all  was  still  and  dark ;  the  horses  sprang 
ibrward  gaylyon  the  smooth  ice,  and  made  their 
tiells  ring  merrily.  Suddenly,  however,  all  was 
Imshed.  The  ice  cracked— the  windows  flew 
open — life  water  rushed  in,  and  all  vanished  in 
■a  large  opening  in  the  ice!  People  found  afler- 
^ifard  the  corpses  of  the  yoong  couple,  clasped 
-  «tiU  in  death  together  1" 


Nina's  tears  flowed.  "  Tbia  -mna  Hot  •  Mttar 
death,"  whispered  she ;  "it  need  not  have  been 
foretold  by  soeh  sad  preeentitneBts." 

Hervey  contemplated  her  with  an  inexpressi- 
bleglance. 

The  company  was  silent  for  some  time ;  for 
the  relation  of  the  Countess  had  not  been  made 
without  effect.  Presently  they  related  other  ex- 
periences of  this  kind. 

"  I  knew  very  intimately,"  said  some  one, "  a 
highlv  rational  family,  in  which  ill  incidents 
which  occurred  in  it  were  announced  by  a  night- 
ly apparition." 

"With  this  faitb  in  apparitions  and  warn- 
ings," said  now  one  of  the  gentlemen  with  great 
warmth,  "is,  however,  the  door  opened  w  ic 
most  foolish  superstition  and  the  absurdest  im- 
aginings. I  am  convinced  that  no  one  can  ever 
have  a  stronger  presentiment  than  was  that 
which  accompanied  me  throngb  the  years  of  my 
boyhood.  I  fancied,  namely,  firm^  and  fast 
that  I  was  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  a  lion;  and 
yet  here  stand  I  now  healthy  and  vigorous,  with- 
out having  ever  even  seen  a  lion,  excepting  in 
copperplate  engravings,  and  hope  also  to  go  on 
thus,  and  to  die  a  peacefid  death  in  my  bed. 
My  sister,  who  read  Miss  Radcliflfe's  romances, 
had  a  presentiment,  as  strong  as  mine,  that  she 
was  to  be  carried  off  by  a  pirate,  and  to  become 
a  Snitana  in  Turkey.  But  even  to  the  present 
time,  when  she  is  fifty  years  old,  she  has  not 
even  found  a  lover!  Seriously,  I  believe  that 
one  may  with  certainty  maintain  that  ont  of 
twenty  remarkable  forewamings,  one  at  the  most 
is  fulfilled ;  but  even  for  that  there  is  some  sinn 
pie  and  suflicient  ground.  For  how  natural  is 
it  that  feelings  and  thoughts,  which  have  occu- 
pied themselves  for  long  with  one  object,  infln- 
ence  the  imagination,  and  bring  before  it  fever- 
ish images.  In  our  changing  world  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  stumble  upon  circumstances  which  ac- 
cord with  this  or  that  presentiment;  and  the  im- 
agination which  is  thus  called  forth,  sets  abont 
to  make  reality  yet  more  to  suit  it.  Many  a 
warning  also  is  first  noticed  after  the  occur- 
rence." 

"  Granted,"  replied  Hervey ;  "  and  yel  there  is 
an  infinite  iramber  which  cannot  be  so  easily 
explained.  One  piece  of  experience  which  goes 
through  the  whole  history,  shows  this,  that  there 
is  a  dark,  mystical  side  of  human  existence, 
which  appears  to  follow  no  determined  laws,  but 
which  makes  man  acknowledge  that  he  is  sm-- 
rounded  by  a  spiritual  world,  whose  power  ex- 
ercises a  certain  influence  opbn  his  whole  life. 
Impossible  as  it  may  be  for  us  to  explain  these 
phenomena,  it  is  just  as  impossible  for  us  to 
deny  their  existence.  Probably  tbejr  belong  to 
the  universal  wise  ordination  of  things,  which 
we  shall  first  comprehend  on  the  other  side  of 
this  world.  The  All-merciful  would  certainly 
have  spared  ns  the  pang  which  the  nnintelligi- 
bility  and  the  inexplicabilitv  of  such  passing 
impressions  occasion  us,  had  it  lain  in  the  ordi- 
nation of  his  eternal  and  holy  laws." 

The  tone  in  which  Hervey  said  this  expressed 
such  a  deep  depression  of  mind,  that  Nina's  eyes 
were  riveted  upon  him  with  uneasiness  and 
tenderness. 

"  I  fancy  that  we,  in  these  days,"  said  Mr.  N. 
with  a  well-bred  air  and  a  reproving  manner, 
"are  far  removed  from  ghost  and  omen ;  and  I 
confess,  best  Pastor  Hervey,  that  I  had  taken 
you  for  a  far  more  rational  man." 

Hervey  smiled.    He  smiled  indeed  as  an  angel 
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wtigat  smile  ovrrtbex^oaoeited  wisdom  of  a  ba- 
nao  bring.  Nine's  lorely  alfeciisoate  eyes  mei 
his  wllb  the  most  bearttelt  iatslligence.  He 
taraed  bimself  kindly  tu  bis  neighbor,  and  said, 
"  Above  all  things  would  it  be  IboUsh  to  allow 
these  dark  suggestions  too  great  a  power  over 
«8 ;  and  lor  tbis  purpose  means  bare  been  pro- 
Tided,  for  tbis  purpose  the  sun  is  in  heaven,  and 
tiie  human  eye  speaks  kindness,  truth,  and  beau- 
n.  What  shadows  are  they  which  would  not 
.flee  before  these  1" 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  given  to  him, 
which  be  hastily  opened,  and  then  lell  the  com- 
pany. Sank  in  thought,  Nina  walked  down  to 
the  river,  whose  restless  wares  seemed  to<lay  to 
roll  about  more  Violently  than  common.  Here 
it  was  t  hat  Herrey  sought  her.  Great  nneasi- 
Bess  and  excitement  were  expressed  in  his  fea- 
tures. 

"I  most  leave  yott,"  said  he;  "Irausttakea 
JAHiney."  He  gave  to  her  the  letter,  which  con- 
tained the  following  lines,  written  by  a  trembling 
{land — 

"  If  yon  wonM  mitigate  the  pangs  of  con- 
science of  a  dying  man ;  if  yoa  would  see  an 
important  secret  brought  to  light,  hasten  without 
delay  to  W.'  Inquire  to  the  inn  there  for  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Erik  B.  He  will  conduct  yon  to 
the  writer  of  these  lines.  But  travel  day  and 
night:  for  I  am  weak,  and  my  hours  are  num- 
bered*' 

Nina,  turning  jale,  gave  him  back  the  letter, 
while  she  said — 

"  You  must  hence  1  O  quick,  quick— ab,  the 
ttBfononate  1" 

A  lively  hope  that  the  secret  referred  to  might 
concern  himself  and  might  unbind  the  fetters  of 
his  life  awoke  in  Hervev's  soul ;  but  the  joy  of 
tbis  was  almost  crushed  by  the  thoughts  of  se- 
paration. The  letter  came  &om  a  distant  place 
out  of  another  province ;  Hervey's  absence  must 
continue  for  several  days.  Edla  might  come  in 
the  mean  time — Count  Lndwig — Nina  remained 
alone  with  them  I  Tbis  thought  filled  him  with 
unspeakable  distress.  He  could  not  conceal  his 
dieqniet — his  deep  pain  of  heart.  Nina  was' 
now  the  gently  consoling,  sustaining  friend,  only 
it  was  along  time  before  be  could  listen  to  her 
words.  He  went  and  came ;  wished  to  speak 
and  was  silent.  Suddenly  he  violently  seized 
her  hand,  and  exclaimed,  "  Vow  to  me — swear 
to  me — no  I"  interrupted  he  himself,  letting  her 
go,  "  no — no  oatb  I"  He  tore  himself  from  her, 
waUted  backward  and  forward,  then  turned  to 
her,  and  said  slowly  and  firmly — 

"  I  will  not — I  cannot  Idse  you !"  He  held 
her  hands  in  bis,  pressed  them  to  his  burning 
lace,  and  Nina  felt  the  hot  tears  upon  them. 

Nina  also  wept,  but  she  found  words  to  com- 
fort her.  "  What  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  1" 
said  she  with  such  warmth,  as  if  she  would 
overcome  the  future  by  its  power.  "  Have  I  not 
freedom  to  speak  and  to  actl  Believe  me,  Edla 
shall  not — cannot  divide  us.  Ah,  Edward !  you 
are  more  to  me  than  her,  than  the  whole  world. 
4Since  1  have  loved  you,  I  am  weak  no  longer. 
I  hare  strength  to  withstand  circumstances ;  nay, 
1  feel  that  T  could  even  oppose  the  will  of  my 
sister.  But  Edla  will  see  and  feel  that  there  is 
no  life,  no  joy  on  earth.no  bliss  in  heaven,  only 
in  yoo  and  with  yon!  Edward,  I  will  pray, 
conjure — ah,  I  know  it,  I  am  sure  of  it,  I  can 
move  her.    She  cannot  sever  rae  from  you  I" 

Nina  spoke  long,  warmly,  tenderly,  full  of  the 
sweetest   affection.     Hervey  listeited  to   her, 


while  his  eye  devoured  her.  A  TibleBt  desire 
to  clasp  her  to  his  heart,  to  call  her  bis  bride, 
t)urned  in  his  soul.  He  wished  iberebv  to  coi(> 
jure  the  anxious  foreboding  which  spoke  conii< 
nually  of  severing,  and  at  Uie  same  time  to  bind 
Nina  to  him  for  ever.  Burning  with  pain  and 
love,  be  clasped  her — she  lookenatbim  terrified, 
and  he  asked  with  glowing  eye,  "  Nina  1" 

"  Beloved  t"  replied  the  quiet,  pale,  touching 
form.  "  It  is  in  your  power  to  make  me  happy 
or  miserable.  Do  yon  see  the  waves  at  my 
feetl  Throw  me  into  their  depths;  I  will  be 
still  and  not  complain.  I  .should  tremble  less  at 
that,  than  that  you  should  forget  your  vow,  and 
my  prayers.  Edward,  kill  me  ratberl  Ah, 
death  would  be  sweet  to  me  fiom  your  belov«4 
hand!" 

At  the.se  words  and  tones  the  wild  passion  laiA 
itself  in  Hervey's  breast.  He  bent  his  knee  be- 
fore that  adored  being,  and  pressed  her  hand* 
Tiolenily  to  bis  breast  and  forehead. 

"  Nina,  forgive  me,"  exclaimed  he  with  agit- 
ated voice ; ' '  but  do  not  forget  that  my  life's  weU  ■ 
beii^  lies  in  your  hands." 

With  (liese  words,  he  tore  himself  from  her, 
and  disappeared. 

Stupehed  with  suffering,  Nina  sat  down  on  M 
piece  of  rock  on  the  river's  shore.  She  had 
never  before  seen  Hervey  so  violent,  or  so  ex- 
cited. Tears,  prayers,  and  a  thousand  soIUt 
breathed  forth  tows  of  lore,  brought  at  lengtt 
tranquillity  back  to  her  heart:  her  whole  soul 
was  only  one  thought — one  feeling  for  him. 

The  day  after  this  parting  Nina  spent  with 
Hervey's  mother.  She  felt  an  inward  need  of 
obtaining  strength  and  calmness  fit>m  the  excel- 
lent old  lady.  She  longed  so  heartily  to  hear 
his  sister  Maria  speak  of  her  beloved  bro- 
ther. Hervey's  mother  received  Nina  with 
open  arms,  and  as  a  mother,  pressed  her  to 
her  breast.  For  the  first  time  she  spoke  with 
Nina  of  her  son's  hopes.  She  was  too  proud  of 
him  for  the  higher  birth  of  his  beloved  to  oo- 
casion  her  any  embarrassment  To  her  it 
seemed  so  natural,  so  necessarr  to  love  him, 
and  to  wish  to  belong  to  him.  Besides  this  she 
expressed  such  w^m  wishes  for  itis  happiness, 
and  such  a  mother^  love  for  Nina  as  penetrates 
her  heart  with  the  sweetest  hopes  and  feelings 
Maria  was  gay  and  happy,  and  set  before  hec 
the  best  ana  the  fairest  which  the  bouse  con- 
tained, and  this  was  thanks  to  ber  own  skilfuK 
ness,  not  a  little.  Nina  sang  enchaatingly,  and 
drew  tears  from  her  listeners.  What  warm, 
beautiful  words  were  spoken  of  Edward  Hervey  I 
Nina  listened  to  them  with  a  happy  heart  This 
day  was  friendly  and  charming,  as  days  always 
are  to  kind,  intelligent  people  who  share  in  one 
deep,  common  interest 

In  the  evening  Maria  accompanied  Nina  oft 
her  way  home.  The  heaven  was  gloomy,  and 
the  air  sultry,  yet  the  two  young  friends  remark- 
ed it  not  Nina  sang  by  the  way  a  little  song 
which  was  Maria's  favorite.  Maria  wove  for 
Nina  a  garland  of  the  large  forget-me-not  The 
heavenly  blue  glory  became  that  loving  Madon- 
na's countenance  bewitehingly. 

They  parted  at  Nina's  Rest  Maria  kissed 
her  tenderly  and  went  back.  Nina  stood  by  the 
brook,  and  saw  her  face  in  its  pure  mirror ;  it 
looked  so  heavenly  with  its  azure  garland  anA 
with  the  green  surrounding  bushes.  Nina 
thought  herself  lovely ;  she  ielt  it  with  joy,  for 
her  beauty  was  for  Hervey.  With  toi^,  with 
everything  she  possessed  of  good,  with  the  gills 
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of  toiiame  and  edaeation,  would  she  wind  her- 
self as  a  flower-lendril  io  his  life.  It  was  a  mo- 
nienl  in  which  her  soul,  full  of  the  image  of  her 
beloved,  swam  in  the  purest  happiness. 

At  this  moment  she  felt  herself  soAly  embra- 
ced. She  looked  around  her,  and  was  m  Edia's 
arms.  A  slight  shudder  passed  through  her. 
She  felt  herself  taken  possession  of  by  fate — by 
a  separating  fate — and  Edia's  grave  features  ap- 
peared in  the  deep  mourning  dress  still  sterner 
and  paler  than  common.  Yet  no  severity  reign- 
ed in  Edia's  heart ;  she  never  had  been  tenderer, 
and  soon  Nina  lay  with  child-lilce  submission 
on  her  breast 

After  the  first  oatbarst  of  feeling  Edla  stepped 
back,  and  surveyed  Nina  with  joy  and  amaze- 
ment. Nina's  beauty  had  now  reached  its  most 
splendid  development,  and  was  in  ihct  bewitch- 
ing. She  was  no  more  the  pale,  feeble  girl, 
which  a  breath  threatened  to  destroy;  she  was  a 
blooming  Hebe,  fall  of  health  and  life.  Tears 
of  the  purest  joy  filled  Edia's  eyes,  aiid  she 
pressed  ner  enchanting  sister  again  to  her  heart. 
Nina's  silence,  her  tears,  and  her  risible  con- 
straint, distressed  Edla,  bat  she  took  no  notice 
of  it.  She  seated  herself  quietly  beside  Nina 
on  the  turf  bench,  and  told  her  of  her  father,  and 
of  bis  last  days,  speaking  all  the  while  in  so 
gentle  a  manner  that  Nina's  emotion  by  degrees 
calmed  itself.  There  is  nothing  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  still  the  uneasy  beating  of  the  heart  for 
earthly  weal  or  wo,  as  thoughts  of  the  moment 
when  all  things  cease  to  us,  and  all  thioes 
diange  around  us.  There  was  also  in  Edla^s 
Toice  and  in  ber  whole  being  an  uncommon 
softness  which  did  Nina  good  to  her  very  heart 
She  involuntarily  took  courage  for  the  future, 
and  she  breathed  more  lightly. 

"And  now,"  said  Edla  at  length.  "I  have  a 
prayer  to  you.  Come  into  the  castle  with  me, 
and  1  have  much  to  say  to  you,  and — I  expect 
this  evening  still  a  visit;  it  has  reference  par- 
ticularty  to  yon,  and  it  will  not  surprise  you, 
Nina.  Count  Ludwig  followed  my  steps.  A 
vear  is  passed  since  you  separated.  Nina,  I 
bring  you  your  father's  blessing  upon  your  ap- 

£  reaching  union.  In  the  clear  moments  which 
e  had  before  his  death  hJkpoke  only  of  your 
marriage  with  Count  Ludwig,  and  sent  to  his 
darling  the  prayer  to  make  the  noblest  of  men 
happy.  Come,  Nina,  onr  mother  will  allow  us 
to  pass  this  first  evening  alone  with  each  other 
— come,  that  I  may  lay  yotir  hand  in  that  of  the 
most  excellent  of  men." 

'Nioa  knew  uo  dissimulation,  and  it  would 
bave  been  impossible  to  her  to  nave  been  false 
to  Edla.  Prudence  would,  it  is  true,  have  coun- 
selled her  to  have  deferred  the  dreaded  acknowl- 
edgment ;  but  the  surprise,  her  customary  can- 
dor, and  an  inward  impulse  of  heart  to  be  open 
toward  her  sister,  accelerated  the  dangerous  dec- 
laration. ' 

"Edla I — E^lal"  stammered  Nina  trembling, 
and  with  pale  lips,  "  I  cannot  follow  you  now  I'' 

EMIa  also  now  turned  pale,  and  laid  her  band 
yiolently  on  her  breast,  as  if  she  would  stifie  a 
pain  which  was  there.  Yet  she  collected  her- 
self, and  spoke  with  almost  beseeching  voice. 

"  And  why  not  now  1  Why  not  now  1  Ah  1 
this  now  I  have  so  long  looked  for — so  long  ex- 
jtected !  I  have  so  rejoiced  myself  over  this 
MOW,  in  which  I  should  again  see  my  Nina,  the 
child  of  my  heart — in  which  I  should  find  her 
willing  to  follow  me,  and  to  fulfil  the  last  prayer 
of  our  father !    Why  not  now  1" 


"  Edla  I  Edla  I  ah,  do  not  talk  to  me  so,"  b*> 
sotight  the  deeply  agitated  Nina. 

"And  why  not  so  V  asked  Edla  gravehr. 
"  Wbv  this  emotion — these  violent  teats  t  Ni- 
na, what  is  amiss  with  you  1" 

"  Eklla,  let  me  lie  here — here  at  your  fe«L 
Let  me  open  mr  whole  heart  to  yco  t"  cried 
Nina,  as  she  sank  before  her  sister  on  her  knee, 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  "  Edla  I  be  not 
severe  toward  me.  Edla — my  sister,  my  second 
mother  I" 

"  Now  1"  asked  Edla,  with  impatience. 

"Now,  Edla  I  I  cannot  see  Count  Ladwig 
again  without  explaining  to  you  and  him— that 
I  cannot  belong  to  him — that  my  whole  soul, 
that  my  whole  heart  belongs  to  another  I" 

Edla  turned  away.  "  So  then  it  is  true," 
said  she  with  deep  pain,  "  that  which  they  told 
me — that  which  I  have  so  violently  contended 
against — that  which  Nina  dared  not  to  discover 
to  her  sister !  -  Nina  I  Nina,  remember  Don 
Juan  I" 

Nina  raised  herself.  Humble,  but  full  ot 
self-respect,  she  said  with  glowing  cheek — "  I 
remember  it,  Edla  I  and  with  abhorrence  for  Ibe 
weak  creature  that  I  then  was:  I  remember  that 
man  only  the  more  inwardly  to  love  and  to  ad- 
mire Edward  Hervey." 

"Edward  Hervey  I"  exclaimed  Edla  with  a 
cry  of  horror  j  "  Edward  Hervey  then  is  bis 
name  1  Thus  then  it  is  true.  O  my  God  I  un- 
fortunate, deceived  sister  1" 

Nina  looked  on  her  sister  with  calm  self' 
possession. 

"  Nina,"  continued  E^la,  "  when  I  tell  yon  that 
the  man  whom  yon  love  is  an  nnwortby  person ; 
that  be  has  deceived  you ;  that  bis  amiability  is 
only  the  glistening  cloak  of  a  false  soul ;  bis 
goodness,  sensual  weakness ;  that  he  deceived 
nis  friend  and  benefactor,  whose  sister  he  sedi^ 
ced,  and  whose  death  he  occasioned ;  that  he  has 
violated  the  roost  sacred  duties, — will  you  then 
still  love  him  V 

"  Edla,"  replied  Nina,  "  I  know  that  a  gloo- 
my mystery  rests  upon  his  life ;  I  know  that  a 
charge  has  been  made  against  him  of  which  he- 
is  not  guilty.  He  will  be  able  rome  time  to  jus- 
tify himself:  but  should  be  not  be  able  to  do  so, 
still  he  is  mnocenti  I  know  it — he  is  inno- 
cent !" 

"And  if  I  produced  a  witness,"  said  Edla, 
"  of  that  which  I  tell  you,  and  you  will  'not  be-  - 
lieve  t    If  Count  Ludwig  were  the  friend  whom 
be  deceived,  and  whose  sister  he  made  unforta- 
nate— " 

"Notwithstanding,  I  wonld  not  believe  it." 
cried  Nina.  "  Neither  him  nor  any  man  would 
I  believe  who  told  me  what  was  bad  of  Edward 
Hervey.  1  will  pledge  my  life  for  his  inno- 
cence." 

Edla  saw  Nina's  violent  agitation  of  mind. 
She  compelled  herself  to  be  calm,  seized  the 
band  of  her  sister,  and  drew  her  gently  besii'e 
her  on  the  turf  seat  "Listen  to  me  calm'f» 
my  Nina,"  prayed  she  ;  "  let  your  feeling,  your 
own  sense  decide  between  us.  I  confess  that 
your  union  with  Count  Ludwig  was  one  of  my 
favorite  ideas.  I  have  known  him  from  his 
youth,  and  have  never  seen  him  other  than  no- 
ble, upright,  and  firm.  It  appeared  to  me  tha' 
he  was  the  most  proper'support  for  you  ;  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  you  were  pre-eminently  made 
to  beautify  hi.s  life,  and  to  moderate  and  soften 
the  stem  material  of  bis  character.  I  saw  you 
pas9  through  life  happy  and  virtuous.     Ah  I  I 
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«aw  more  than  that.  O  Nina !  I  bad  sach 
beatttil'ul  dreams.  I  must  tell  yoa.  I  saw 
Conat  Ladwig  made  gentle  and  happy  by  you, 
and  his  beaeficent  inSuence  widely  diffused 
'aruund.  I  saw — ah,  it  was  a  blessed  night  1 — 
through  your  united  activity,  much  good  brought 
about,  much  light  arise  lor  our  coanity.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  saw  humanity  advanced 
by  you,  supported  and  assisted  by  you  in  their 
demands  lur  happiness  and  right.  I  hoped  to 
bear  the  blessingi  of  the  world  pronounced  upon 
you — to  see  the  mercy  of  heaven  be>ira  around 
your  beloved  bea9.  Tell  me,  Nina,  has  sach 
a  life,  such  an  activity,  no  worth  for  you  1  Is 
the  time  past  in  which  your  heart  beat  warmly 
for  it  1  Is  your  own  little  happiness  more  dear 
to  you  than  the  well-being  of  humanity  1" 

"Oh  no,  nQp*  cried  Nina  with  tears;  "bat 
Edia-" 

"  Listen  to  me  further,"  interrapted  Edla,  '•  I 
hare  yet  much  to  say  to  you.  Then  I  will  listen 
to  you.  Nina !  with  these  thoughts,  with  these 
long-cherished  dear  hopes,  I  come  now  back. 
Count  Ludwig  has,  by  the  blessing  of  your  fa- 
ther, still  ju^ter  pretensions  to  yon;  and  you, 
Mina,  you  now  step  back.  All  these  reasons  are 
nothing  to  jtou.  You  love  another  Your  own 
satisfaction,  the  accumplishment  of  your  own 
wishes,  are  all  you  think  of.  Everything  else  is 
nothing,  Nina.  If  it  only  come  to  the  giving  up 
of  my  own  dearest  wishes — to  the  sacrificing  the 
joy  and  hope  of  my  life  for  your  happiness — if 
this  happiness  could  only  last — the  man  whom 
you  love  were  wonhy  ol  you — then  I  would  not 
ask  whether  he  be  ot  humble  birth,  whether  his 
sphere  of  action  be  narrow  and  unknown ;  the 
shed  small  and  bidden  in  which  the  flower  whose 
beauty  enchanted  my  heart  has  withdrawn  from 
the  eye  of  the  world — for  everywhere  will  it  dif- 
fuse  Us  heavenly  fragrance — ^yes,  Nina  the  deep- 
eat  wishes  of  my  heart,  my  life  itself,  would  I 
sacrifice  for  your  happiness.  But  the  man  whom 
you  love  is  unworthy — " 

"  Ue  is  nut!"  exclaimed  Nina  with  strong 
emotion.  "Edla,  see  him,  hear  him,  become 
acquainted  with  him,  before  you  p»ss  judgment 
on  him  and  me.  Contemplate  bis  actions,  his 
human  love ;  listen,  how  there  is  only  one  voice 
respecting  him;  inquire  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
pojr,  where  he  is  an  angel  of  love  and  compas- 
sion. Ah,  Ekila!  my  soul  was  without  strength, 
my  life  without  value,  till  I  knew  him.  Through 
bim  hive  1  gained  courage  and  will  to  act. 
Everything  which  vou  taught  me,  Ed\a,  to  love 
and  lu  admire,  all  that  love  I  and  admire  in  him. 
Pan  us  not,  Edla  I  My  father  would  not  have 
parted  us  had  he  known  Hervey.  Become  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  you  yourself  will  love 
and  trust  bim.  Still  no  sacred  oath  binds  us. 
You  alone  shall  decide  our  late;  such  are  tny 
wishes,  such  are  his.  Sever  not  the  flower  from 
the  stem,  from  its  root.  Hervey  is  my  stem,  my 
root;  separated  from  him  my  life  would  con- 
same,  would  waste  away.  With  Count  Lud- 
wig— O  Edla,  (to  not  deceive  yourself! — I  should 
never  have  fulfilled  your  expectations.  With- 
out love,  without  happiness,  I  shonid  be  only 
feeble  anil  helpless  as  I  was;  I  should  dream 
away  my  life.  Listen  to  me,  Edla !  Let  me  pray 
you — lei  me  move  you. '  Sever  us  not  from  each 
other;  or  I  might  say.  Why  did  you  place  your- 
self b.-tween  mi  anl  death,  as  he  would  have 
bid  m !  in  my  early  grave  1  I  should  then  never 
have  experienced  the  weariness  of  existence,  the 
heaven  of  life  and  love;  I  should  have  known 


no  combat,  no  longing;  I  neea  not  now  hava 
stood  before  you  to  beg  from  yon  my  own  hap- 
piness. Oh  I  if  yon  will  not  extinguish  for  ever 
the  light  of  eartn  which  yon  re-awoke  on  that 
night — if  you  will  not  make  cold  the  heart  which 
your  love  then  warmed — Edla,  oh  give  me  life 
anew — condemn  not  my  love — bless  him  whom 
I  love — sever  us  not — sever  us  not ! 

"  You  say,"  continued  Nina,  speaking  more 
calmly,  "that  he  has  violated  sacred  dnties. 
Edla, 'that  is  slander.  It  is  possible  that  he  nev- 
er may  be  able  to  free  himself  from  the  shadow 
which  an  incomprehensible  fate  has  thrown  over 
his  pare  life.  He  himself  has  prepared  me  for 
this.  It  may  be.  What  matters  that,  my  Edla  T 
Ood  sees  the  heart:  and  human  life  is  not  so 
long.  I  will  share  nis  fate;  I  will  help  to  bear 
his  shame,  if  shame  can  rest  on  his  head.  Life, 
death,  care,  want,  all  are  dear  to  me  by  his  Side. 
A  higher  power  has  for  ever  united  our  souls. 
Part  us  not  from  each  other,  E^la." 

Edia's  tears  flowed.  "So  much  love,"  said 
she,  half  aloud  to'  herself  "  and  that  for  a  de- 
ceiver I" 

,  "  He  is  no  deceiver!"  asserted  Nina  with  the 
deepest  conviction.  "  So  surely  as  I  believe  on 
the  eternal  goodness  and  troth  of  Ood,  so  surely 
believe  I  on  Hervey,  his  noblest  work.  If  he  at 
a  criminal  in  your  eyes,  reject  me  also.  Edla, 
am  I  so  deeply  sunk  in  your  opinion,  that  you 
have  no  longer  confidence  in  me  1  Edla,  accept 
me  as  the  pledge  of  his  innocence  I" 

EMIa  turned  away  her  face,  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  hands,  and  said  with  a  deep  pain,  "I 
do  not  believe  you  1  Pitiable  one !  you  love  an 
unworthy  man!" 

Only  injustice  against  Herve;^  could  have 
wrought  up  Nina's  beautiful  spirit  to  rebellion 
to  her  sister.  Her  heart  felt  at  this  moment  the 
deepest  bitterness,  and  she  turned  violently  away 
from  Edla. 

"You  despise  me,  then,"  said  she  quite  with 
desperation,  out  outward  calmness,  "you  reject 
met  Well,  then,  I  will  flee  to  a  breast  that  will 
not  do  so.  EMIa!  I  see  now — that  which  I  sus- 
pected— you  never  loved  me ;  and  that  1  hence- 
forth— which  I  never  con.sidered  possible — shall 
be  able  to  live  without  your  esteem." 

She  rose  and  was  about  to  go. 

With  an  outbreak  of  violence,  snch  as  Nina 
had  never  belbre  seen  in  her  sister,  Edla  ex- 
claimed, 

"  You  know  not  what  you  say,  nor  what  you 
do!  Passion  blinds  yoa!  I  must  save  yoa 
against  yoor  will  I    Follow  me  I" 

She  seized  Nina's  hand  with  the  commanding 
look  and  the  assured  bearing  which  earlier  had 
so  much  power  over  the  tender  child.  Now  Nina 
also  felt  herself  incapable  of  withstanding  her. 
A  shudder  went  through  her;  she  fancied  she 
heanl  Count  Ludwig  approaching,  she  saw  Edla 
place  her  hand  in  his;  she  tottered,  her  eyes 
closed,  and  she  would  inevitably  have  fallen  to 
the  ground  had  not  the  Countess,  who  at  this 
moment  came  up,  caught  her  in  her  arms.  Nina 
withdrew  her  band  from  Edla,  threw  herself  on 
the  neck  ofthe  Countess,  and  feebly  i^hispered, 
"Do  not  leave  me  I" 

EMIa  heard  these  words.  An  unspeakable 
sorrow  passed  through  her  soul.  She  saw  heiw 
self  deserted,  mistaken,  feared  by  the  being  wh$ 
she  loved  most  tenderly  on  earth ;  sa^this  bein; 
hanging  even  over  the  brink  of  an  abyw. 

Violent  emotions  of  pain  and  envy  went 
through  Edia's  heart  as  she  saw  Nina  and  the 
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Countess,  who  with  the  teoderest  caresses  en- 
deavored to  recall  the  half  fainting  girl  (o  con- 
acioasness. 

Edla  softly  approached,  and  taking  Nina's 
hand,  besooght  with  a  mournful  voice,  "Nina, 
my  sister,  follow  me  I' 

"  No  1  no  I"  was  Nina's  sboit  answer,  as  she 
withdrew  her  hand. 

"Let  her  be  quiet!  let  her  stay  this  night 
qaietly  with  me.'^said  the  Coontess,  "to-mor- 
row we  will  meet  again  up  at  the  castle.  She 
requires  rest;  yon  see,  she  wishes,  herself,  to 
remain  with  me." 

"Are  you  afraid  of  me  1"  asked  Edla,  as  she 
looked  searchingly  into  Nina's  face. 

Nina  made  no  reply.  She  pressed  her  pale 
countenance  to  the  breast  of  the  Countess,  and 
perhaps  did  not  hear  Edia's  question. 

Edla,  however,  beard  in  this  silence,  saw  in 
this  turriing  from  her,  a  heavy  answer.  Silently, 
and  with  a  heart  sick  to  death,  she  withdrew. 

The  Countess  conducted  Nine  to  her  cham- 
ber; laid  her  upon  her  bed,  gave  her  composing 
drops;  and  when  she  saw  that,  half  stupefied, 
she  sunk  into  comfortable  sleep,  she  len  her, 
locked  her  door,  sent  off  the  two  maid-servants, 
wlio  were  in  the  pleasure-house,  to  a  dance  in 
the  next  village,  and  went  to  the  upper  story  to 
wait  (or  the  Colonel,  whom  that  evening  she  ex- 
pected to  see  there. 

With  slow  steps  Edla  went  to  the  castle.  Her 
liead  was  deeply  bowed  to  her  breast,  her  arms 
hang  down  powerlessly;  her  gait  was  unassur- 
ed, her  whole  being  had  not  Its  accustomed 
bearing— her  heart  was  riolently  torn.  Poor 
Edla  I 

A  moist  wind  whistled  tbroueh  the  bves,  then 
was  the  air  as  still  as  death.  Large  rain-drops 
fell  heavily  at  long  intervals.  Behind  her  was 
heard  the  dull  roariiig  of  the  sea.  Edla  slowly 
ascended  the  hill.  The  cricket  sang,  and  the 
glowworm  shone  in  the  grass,  but  Edla  observed 
it  not  Her  way  seemed  long  and  difficult.  Ar- 
rived in  her  chamber,  she  found  the  air  unbeara- 
bly oppressive ;  she  opened  the  window,  looked 
into  the  wide  country,  and  breathed'  with  diffi- 
culty. 

Deep  obscurity  was  round  about.  The  sea 
was  dark  and  stormr.  Heavy,  black-gray,  shape- 
less clouds  passed  over  the  sky ;  a  blood-red 
stripe  only  edged  the  horizon,  but  even  this  rap- 
idly sank  into  deep  night.  Black  darkness  cov- 
ered the  whole  country,  and  a  wild  spirit  seemed, 
with  invisible,  mischief-bearing  wings,  to  borer 
over  all. 

EA\a.  stood  long  and  contemplated  the  night- 
world,  which  at  this  moment  was  a  ime  imafre 
of  her  inward  feeling.  A  painful  sense  of  weari- 
ocss  and  bitterness — those  companions  of  her 
yooth — fell  upon  her  heart  She  bethought  her- 
■elf  how  the  lives  of  so  many  people  pass  on 
without  joy :  she  thought  upon  the  long  nights 
«f  the  troubled  and  the  nncomforted.  'The  deep 
night  of  long  centuries  passed  over  her  soul,  in 
which  lived  whole  nations,  whose  lives  were  a 
btcht- wandering— whose  sun  only  a  blood-red 
t«/,  who.se  repose  only  the  hush  of  the  storm. 
She  glanced  nj>wan1  to  heaven,  yet  not  one  star 
was  to  be  seen;  all  was  veiled  in  blarknens. 
She  ti.jnght  nn  Nina ;  her  heart  bled,  and  her 
soul  was  "  troubled  even  to  death."  It  seemeii 
to  her  as  if  there  "vere  nothing  good,  nothing 
lovely,  nothing  constant  in  life;  that  no  frienrf- 
•hip,  no  lote  was  capable  of  withstanding  the 


fiery  trial  of  time  and  temptation.  Bad  ool 
Nina's  heart  turned  itself  from  herl  Life  look- 
ed at  her  from  out  of  that  dark  night  like  a  pals 
image  of  deceit,  and  the  features  of  its  counw- 
nance  ezpresi-ed  only  pain. 

But  Edla  could  think  and  feel  thus  only.for  a 
moment.  In  her  breast,  strength  had  only  a 
short  ebb.  With  the  force  of  her  will,  with  the 
light  of  her  reason,  she  soon  called  back  the 
stream,  and  her  soul  moved  in  its  accustomed 
element.  The  words  of  the  wise,  the  actions  of 
the  good,  arose  like  bright  constellations  in  her 
memoiy.  She  thought  uponfhe  transitorinest 
of  life;  on  the  Resurrection;  on  firmness  of 
faith;  she  tried  her  own  heart — a  tear  fell  upon 
its  wounds — and  she  was  calm.  Yet  once  more 
she  let  her  glance  pass  over  subjected  nations 
and  suffering  humanity — over  the  shipwrecks  of 
body  and  soul.  She  sunk  herself  into  the  sor- 
rows of  earth — she  understood  them  all,  pressed 
her  hands  tight  upon  her  breast,  and  as  if  for 
every  single  one,  pronounced  with  fervency  the 
words,  "Believel  Endurel" 

And,  as  with  this  she  raised  her  glance  to 
heaven,  behold  I  the  clouds  parted  themselves 
directly  over  her  head,  and  several  stars  gleamed 
forth  like  friendly  eyes.  Ekila  fell  herself  ani- 
mated and  strengthened.  She  stood  looking  up- 
ward, till  the  clouds  again  covered  the  stars. 
Then  she  went  to  arrange  several  things  for  the 
arrival  of  Count  Ludwig,  and  never  had  her 
heart  been  more  tranquil,  her  words  and  loolo 
more  kind. 

When  she  retiuned  to  her  chamber,  the  seated 
herself  with  a  consoled  mind,  and  listened  to  lh« 
ever  increa.sing  storm,  to  the  heavy  rain  which 
lashed  the  window  panes,  and  to  the  fearful 
roaring  of  the  sea.  Brightly  bnmed  the  wax- 
lights  on  the  table,  though  the  flames  were  waiU 
en  to  and  fro;  deep  sorrow  and  a  high  joy  dwelt 
at  the  same  time  in  her  bosom.  She  took  her 
pen  and  wrote: 

"  Is  the  little  happiness  of  an  individual  worth 
speaking  of  in  infinite  lifel  Hnman  happi- 
tae.<is!  Hence  with  it!  The  greatest,  the  moot 
virtaoos,  have  worn  crowns  of  thorns  I 

"  To  develope  oneself,  to  protect  oneself,  for  a 
higher  light,  for  a  higher  strength.  Yes  I  to- 
comprehend  the  spirit  of  life — to  endeavor  to 
obtain  it  1    That  one  mo-st  do. 

"  She  shrinks  before  combat  and  troable.  Yes  t 
It  is  difiieult,  I  know  it  well,  and  she  is  yet 
young  and  weak:  but  my  arm  shall  support  her; 
shall  combat  for  ner. '  She  shall  not  sink.  With 
bleeding  breast  will  I  carry  her,  till  my  latest 
strength  gives  way.  She  shall  not  belong  t» 
him;  no.  never  I  Her  heart  will  bleed;  what 
matters  tbati  Snch  blood-baths  are  strengthen- 
ing. Mine  will  yet  bleed  stronger  for  her.  O 
that  I  could  alone  suffer  and  endure  for  her  I  how 
happy  should  I  be  I" 

"  To  be  solitary— to  be  alone— to  be  loved  by 
no  one — to  be  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  no 
one— to  hear  no  sigh,  to  see  np  tear  in  our  Jast 
hour!  Whv  does  this  thought  appear  so  terri- 
ble, so  appalling  to  most  peopled  The  lonely 
are  afraid  of  themselves. 

"To  be  alone  1  Had  we  never  inwardly 
loved — never  given  our  hearts  to  another — then 
met'iinks,  with  the  thoughts  directed  to  the  won- 
ders and  mysteries  of  creation,  it  would  not  be 
hap)  to  pass  lonely  and  alone  ihronph  the 
world;  adoring  onlv  the  Eternal  and  Alone  One 
who  dwells  above  the  stars;  who  is  the  origin 
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tt  an  thoogfat,  tha  vatcMer  of  aH  oqrsteries  and 
of  all  eaigmaii— then  melhiolcs  it  woold  not  be 
iHid  to  pass  lonely  and  alone  thnmgh  the  vorid. 
Bai  from  the  moment  in  which  one  person  lotren 
another  exclosirely,  he  needs  mntaal  lore — or 
ke  feels  lifSs  to  be  iMirren  and  empty —and  thia  ia 
»  monniial  weakaeaa!" 


"Mao  moat  endure  pain  and  emptiness. 
They  cease.  To  boow  this,  to  think  on  this,  is 
^eidy  npose,  is  already  atiength." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


A  moar. 


Ut. 


Stu*  twInUtaic  ail 

Thy  Ur**!  puh  i 
Stan  beckoo  iHiffhUr 

Tha  waaqr  aa lii(fc.— Thb  Stai  Sons. 

MiNA  lay  on  her  bed.  Her  violently  agitated 
leelings  had  given  place  to  a  sort  of  siapefactioD, 
and  she  had  sank  still  deeper  into  an  uneasr 
sleep,  or  rather  dreaming  unconsciousness.  Sua- 
denly  it  seemed'  to  her  as  if  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing of  her  chamber  had  disappeared,  and  an  in- 
iinite  desert  opened  before  her.  In  the  depths 
racked  the  limitless  sea,  and  a  great  black  cloud 
hung  heavily  over  a  desolate  ooantry.  A  terrific 
form,  with  the  aspeet  of  on  angry  god,  lay  re- 
posing upon  the  etoud,  and  scatteied  abroad  wild 
l%taining.  His  eyes  directed  themselves  to  Nina, 
and  his  lips  spoke  the  agiuting  words—"  Re- 
noaoce  thy  love  I  "-Renoonce  joy,  and  every  hap- 
piness I    Renoonce  thy  belo^  f" 

It  appeared  to  Nina  as  if  her  iMart  powerftilly 
raised  itsell'  in  opposition,  and  yet  an  irresistible 
ibrce  compelled  her  tosay"vesl''  She  hetM^ 
herself  pronoonce  this  "yes*^  of  renunciation, 
and  shndderad  in  her  deepest  soal.  With  that 
die  cloud,  with  the  form  of  terror,  rose  higher 
and  higher,  and  vanished  at  length  from  her  eyes. 
All  appeared  chaagfd,  and  the  sea  was  gone. 
Upon  a  bald  dreary  height  she  discerned  yet  an- 
otner  form ;  a  still,  pale,  advancing  form.  The 
features  beeame  more  and  more  distinct,  and  she 
leeognized  him  whom  she  so  inwardly,  so  iaez- 
pressibly,  so  above  all  others  loved.  He  extend- 
ed his  arms  toward  her.  The  height  npon  which 
that  beloved  image  stood  seenMd  now  firmly 
planted,  as  bj  an  invisible  hand,  ekne  before  her. 
The  ibrm  laid  his  hands  apon  ners,  and  looked 
long  upon  her  with  eye.s  fbll  of  sorrow.  A  smile 
of  the  deepest  pain  was  roaad  the  month.  Nina 
cried, "  O  tell  me,  tell  me,  that  thou  betlevest  in 
ny  lovet  That  thoo  forgivest  met"  The  ap- 
parition let  the  1iaod  fall  from  his  heart,  and 
Nina  saw  in  its  place  only  a  deep  and  widely 

Eping  woanJ,  while  the  ttm  still  fixed  upon 
r  his  heart-broken  and  iMxpressiblymoamftil 
^es.  Nina  lUt  that  she  nnm  die.  Suddenly, 
however,  a  strong,  hoping  feeling  penetrated  her 
soul;  she  felt  the  strength  of  love,  and  cried— 
"With  my  heart  will  I  fill  tip  the  space  in  thy 
breast ;  with  the  glanees  of  mv  lore  will  I  re^ 
animate  thv  eyes  I"  She  stretched  forth  her 
arms,  and  felt  henelf,  as  by  an  invisible  power, 
raised  up  to  her  beloved.  'Her  glance  began  to 
bri^lfeD,  and  hrr  heart  dissolved  ia  rapture. 
With  that  there  stepped  between  them  a  com- 
manding figure ;  it  was  Edlal  ley  coldness 
passed  through  Nina's  breast,  and  paralyzed  her 
limbs.  She  saw  Edward  no  more.  She  saw 
only  Edia  close  to  her  bed.  Her  eye  was  stem. 
She  held  a  cup  in  her  hand,  out  of  which  idie 


coanaaaded  Nina  lo  drink.  Nina  was  aboot  !»-' 
obey,  yet  the  draught  was  bitter;  she  felt  that  it 
was  the  bitterness  of  life,  and  with  indescribali » 
abhorrence  she  thrust  it  from  her.  Edta  raised 
Nina's  head,  held  it  firmly  and  fast,  and  compell- 
ed her  to  empty  the  cup.  She  felt  the  draught 
of  death  flow  over  her  lips  and  down  into  her 
breast. 

A  confiised  soand  of  hnman  voices,  full  of 
lamentation  and  horror^— a  mighty  rushing  and 
crackings— now  struck  upon  Nina's  ear,  and  wuke 
her  from  that  dream  of  anguish  yet  only  lo  new 
terrors.  She  felt  the  earth  under  ber  totter.  A 
dull  frightful  thundering  Ailed  the  air,  and  a  furi' 
ons  storm  raged  through  it  Ah,  no  I — it  was  no 
imagining,  no  dream— a  cold  bitter  wave  struck 
actually  on  Nina's  lipsw  Terrified,  she  raised 
herself  and  collected  her  thoughts.  Flowinr 
waters  rocked  her  bed,  and  swung  it  hitlier  and 
thither.  For  a  moment  the  moon  burst  through 
the  storm-lashed  clouds ;  it  showed  a  rocking 
sea,  that  rushed  through  the  broken  window  ia 
powerful  gushM,  and  rose  M^er  and  higher  in 
the  room.  The  slightly  built  plea.sore-boase- 
seemed  about  to  fell,  and  from  all  sides  despair- 
ing cries  for  help  were  heard. 

Nina  recalled  to  miad  the  sadden  floods*  witlk 
which  she  had  heard  this  country  was  often  vis- 
ited, and  comprehended  at  once  the  greatness 
of  toe  danger.  She  collected  all  herpowers  in 
order  to  think  what  was  best  to  do.  Hastily  she  - 
arose,  and  endeavored  through  the  water  to  reack 
the  door;  botske  found  itlocked.  She  cried  for 
help,  but  could  not  hope,  m  the  general  confusion,, 
that  she  should  be  heard.  Holding  then  by  th» 
walls,  she  endeavored  to  reacblhe  window.  She- 
leaned  fer  om,  and  saw  only  the  ruin  in  its  entire 
frigbtfulness.  Dark,  powerful,  and  tempesinous^ 
the  flood  bore  down  everything ;  trees  oveniim- 
ed ;  swimming  cattle  raised  with  distressed  cries - 
of  anguish  their  beads  above  the  waves,  as  if 
they  would  oall  for  help.  The  atoon's  still  beam 
rested  upon  the  fearful  scene,  and  showed  no- 
means  of  salvation.  The  flood  appeared  to  have 
taken  all  by  surprise  as  well  as  Nina.  As  Nina's 
cries  for  help  were  answered  only  by  others  jike 
her  own,  and  as  the  waves  rose  hixher  and  hieh- 
er,  she  ieh  that  death  approached  her.  Bitter  y, 
and  with  a  shuddering  distinctness,  this  thought, 
like  a  foretaste  of  the  last  honr,  pa.ssed  through 
her  souL  She  saw  bow  the  waters  already  rose 
to  her  breast,  and  soon  would  stifle  upon  ber  lips 
all  ber  cries  and  prayers;  she  thougtit  how  they 
woahl  soon  wash  away  the  taan*  from  her  eyes, 
end  close  them  fur  ever.  And  no  beloved  band 
could  clasp  hers;  no  lorhlgglanee  infuse  strength: 
and  consolation  I  Nina  wept :  her  hot  tears  fell 
into  the  atl-devooring  flood.  In  orderto  preservo- 
her  life  as  long  as  possible,  she  mounted  upoik 
the  window-ledce;  here  the  waters  ntaehed  bob 
10  her  knee.  She  held  4kst  by  the  cross  wood- 
work of  the  window,  and  waitM  palimtly  in  this- 
situatton,  while  the  wind  and  wa-es  rHayed  witln 
herbairand  her  white  night-drrss.  Nina  thoii«hfc 
on  Edla.  An  unspeakable  feeling  of  remurae 
and  pain  pas.sed  through  her  breast;  she  lungnl^ 
to  kiss  her  hand,  and  in  this  fam  moment  to  pray- 
for  her  forgiveness.  She  thought  on  Hervey  ; 
she  felt  how  inexpressibly  dear  he  was,  and  hi)w 
bitter  it  was  lo  part  fKim  a  world  in  »Jiirh  he 
lived.  With  herang-l-like  facelookin^lf>«'.ir* 
to  heaven,  she  fervently  prayed  for  brm  ^nd  for 
compsssion  npon  herself. 

Higher  still  n.ss  ihe  waters;  ihf  tr-vc^  K<!ar 
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with  Mghtftil  force;  the/  bathed  Nina's  rich  and 
imlooseaed  hair,  and  struck  coldly  and  manler- 
oasiy  her  breast.  "  It  comes — U  comes,  Liiiei 
death  I"  thoaght  the  trembling  sacrifice.  "  Oh, 
my  secund  moiher,  couldst  thou  see  me  now, 
tkoa  wouldst  lorgive  thy  child  I  Oh  Edward — 
O  Edlal"  AVith  this  cry  of  longing  and  the 
aogui&h  of  death  !<he  .stretched  lorth  her  arms  as 
if  she  would  take  a  las-i  parting  from  those  who 
were  dearest  to  her  on  earth. 

She  observed  at  that  moment  a  black  speck 
tipoo  the  wild  flood,  which  appeared  not  to  be 
striven  by  the  wares,  bat  rather  to  govern  them. 
Hoping  and  fearing,  Nina  followed  it  with  her 
«]re.  It  rose  and  sank  with  the  waves,  but  al- 
waysappeared  again,and  approached  nearer  and 
nearer.  Amid  the  confused  roaring,  and  the 
crashing  of  overturned  houses,  ana  cries  for 
help  and  shrieks  of  terror,  Nina  thought  she  could 
now  distinctly  perceive  the  regular  dash  of  oars ; 
and  as,  foreboaiog  death  and  almost  beside  her- 
self, she  exclaimed,  "Edward — Edlal"  the  sound 
of  her  own  name,  dully,  but  yet  distinctly,  struck 
Iter  ear.  Anon  and  it  sounded  more  plainly  still. 
•'Nina — Nina  I"  cried  a  well-known,  beloved 
voice,  through  the  storm  and  night.  A  biMt 
straggled  with  the  wild  waters,  and  parted  them 
with  powerftil  strokes.  Two  persons  were  in  it. 
ia  the  forepart  lay  a  female  form  upon  her  knee.>> 
—it  was  Edla.  Now  the  boat  reached  the  win- 
dow. Edia  stretched  out  her  arms,  and  caught 
bold  on  Nina.  Nina  tightly  embraced  bersister. 
In  the  next  moment  she  lay  saved  upon  a  soft 
covering  in  the  boat.  Like  a  sheltering  roof, 
Edla  bowed  herself  over  her.  Yel  lor  a  moment 
paused  the  man  wha  plied  the  oars  before  the 
lonse,  whence  despairing  voices  cried^  "  Save 
-save  nsl" 

"  Save  them  I— save  ibeml"  cried  Edla,  with- 
out looking  ap,  for  ber  eyes  were  riveted  on 
Nina. 

"  Hence  with  os;  the  house  is  falling  1"  cried 
(be  man  with  the  oars. 

The  roof  gave  way — one  of  the  loosened 
atones  fell  upon  Edia's  shoulder ;  she  sank  upon 
her  side,  but  ."still  remained  as  defence  and  shield 
liowed  over  Nina.  Struggling  a?ainst  the  strong- 
ly advancirg  waters,  the  conductor  of  the  lioat 
only  saccpeded,  by  the  most  desperate  eflbrts,  to 
push  off  from  the  falling  house.  Death  hovered 
over  them.  "  We  are  lost  I"  said  he,  with  a 
hoarse  voice.  Edla  looked  op.  A  spar  shot 
down  from  the  roof,  and  threatened  to  over- 
whelm that  light  ve.s.%1.  Edla  sprang  up,  raised 
her  uninjured  arm,  and  offered  her  breast  lo  that 
blind  missive  of  death.  It  fell,  struck  her  breast, 
but  by  the  force  of  her  arm  was  directed  side- 
ways, and  fell  close  to  the  boat  in  the  water. 
The  force  of  the  fall  threw  the  waves  high  upto- 

f  ether  J  they  mixed  themselves  with  Edia's 
lood:  At  the  same  moment  another  boat  rowed 
pa.«t  them  toward  the  tumbling  house.  The 
voice  of  Baron  H.  was  heard  calmly  and  firmly 
directing  the  course  of  the  boat. 

"  Whom  have  you  saved  V  said  he  in  passing 
tbem. 

«'  Nina,"  answered  Count  Ludwig's  voice  in- 
Mlisibly.  • 

"  Good  I"  cried  the  Baron,  now  driven  far  on- 
ward bjuhe  waves.  The  flood  raged,  the  storm 
b»»wle<^ime  rain  poured  down  in  torrents ;  and 
amid  horror  and  destmciion  might  le  heard  the 
despairing  cries  of  manv  voices.  The  words, 
"Mywiti: — my  child  I  Mother!  Brother  I"  rang 
tbroogh  the  air,  and  went  like  swords  to  the 


hearts  of  those  who  heard  them.  Pram  ha1f-4a 
inolished  cottages  sounded  forth  grief  and  ei^ 
treaties.  Mothers  held  their  weeping  childrea 
from  the  windows:  Count  Ludwig  remained 
deaf  to  their  cries.  He  looked  with  falcon  ey« 
only  ufion  his  vessel;  it  shot  securely  thence 
over  the  wild  flood,  and  the  stillness'  of  death 
reigned  in  it. 

With  manly  strength  Coont  Lndwig  worked 
the  oars,  but  the  .sweat  of  anxiety  covered  his 
pale  forehead.  Whenever  an  impediment  stop- 
ped the  cotttKe  of  the  boat,  he  sprang  up  to  bts 
neck  in  water  and  made  it  free.  With  ever  re- 
newed strength  he  rowed  onward,  and  saw  how 
by  degrees  he  approached  the  height  on  which 
the  castle  stood.  There  shown  lights ;  there 
were  heard  calling,  praying  voices ;  there  flowed 
tears  of  anguish.    There  at  length  he  landed. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

TBS  I.AST  HOUR. 
Lat  Oonfht  •xilt  « !— ThoBILB. 

The  sun  looked  feebly  down  through  my 
clouils  on  the  day  after  that  terrible  night 
Feebly  shone  he  upon  Edia's  couch,  and  upoa 
the  features  on  which  death  had  already  stamp«l 
his  intelligilile  and  inexorable  "  Thou  art  mine  I" 

A  deep  silence,  interrupted  only  by  a  fi"w  low 
word.s,  reigned  in  the  chamber.  An  old  clergy- 
man at  that  moment,  with  the  silver  cup  ia  his 
tiembling  hand,  withdrew  from  Edia's  oedside. 
He  had  administered  the  Holy  Sacrament;  be 
had  unKed  his  prayers  with  hers,  and  now  stepped 
silently  aside,  because  he  felt  that  this  soul  need- 
ed not  his  consolations. 

At  the  foot  of  the  bed  stood  Professor  A , 

whom  the  wish  again  to  see  E^la  had  brought  to 
Umenits,  and  who  arrived  at  the  moment  when 
her  soul  had  raised  its  wings  for  flight  toward 
the  other  world.  With  tl^  pain  of  a  humaa 
spirit,  but  with  the  resolve  or  a  philosopher,  con- 
templated he  his  friend.  Near  him,  with  quiet 
Rrmne.ss,  stood  Count  Ludwig;  at^the  head  of. 
the  bed,  Clara  and  the  sonowful  physician: 
both  saw  ho  r  a  still  holier  calm— a  still  increas- 
ing clearness,  dilfu!«d  itself  over  the  pain-dis- 
torted features  of  the  suflerer.  Nina  was  not 
alisent.  She  had  lain  unconscious  from  the 
lime  when  Edia's  blood  streamed  over  her  till 
within  a  few  mlnnies  of  the  present  time,  and 
now,  almost  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  Baroness, 
she  entered  the  room. 

Pale  and  tottering,  beautiful  and  unearthly  as 
a  ghost  which  had  left  its  grave,  entered  Nina. 
Her  hands  were  folded  clo.se  together;  her  eyes 
bathed  in  tears,  her  breath  short  and  convulsive. 
An  inward  shudder  shook  her  delicate  frame; 
the  pale  lips  whispered  half  unconsciously, 
"Edlal  Edla!" 

Edia's  eye  beamed  upon  ber  with  heavenly 
tranquillity,  with  unspeakable  tenderness;  and 
as  she  sank  down  on  the  tied,  Edla  embraced 
her  with  the  uninjured  arm,  and  laid  her  face 
close  to  hers. 

"Child  of  my  heart!  my  rescued  child!  mjr 
darling!"  whispered  Edla,  with  the  most  bean- 
felt  tones,  as  her  lip.s,  for  the  first  time,  kissed 
Nina's  mouth  and  eyes.  Now  would  she  per- 
mit herself  to  do  this.  The  deep  pain  of  Nina's 
h<wom  burst  fuilh  at  these  caresses  in  rmlless 
tears,  ^h !  at  this  moment  both  sisters  fell  how 
infinitely  they  loved  each  other.  Presently,  how- 
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««er,  Eil»  ftuimMid  iU«  omamtng  ofilM  {•- 
Mrmoat  iMMn,  aM  iafsind  ijmm  Niu  vtih  m- 

••  Wilt  dwa  gi<n  ttmfimft  how  oq  «nth  re- 
ftie  and  peaeel" 

"Commanil— goTera  me  I"  nid  Niaa.wtth  a 
dlaeete  impnlM  to  aactttce  banelTw  ak»»  obe- 


Ifioa  did  so, 

"  ProiUtM  me  M««r  to  bMome  the  wU«  of 
Iditard  lienrey.-) 

••  I  prouiiie  it  I"  icpMed  Nina.  Tbe  Hkvmitr- 
Ml  <^'faie  lotted  or«r  btr. 

"Swear  to  aie  to  avoid  Meisg  hi«  I" 

"  I  swear  it,"  anawtred  Nina  in  emite  atabitti*- 

tfOtt. 

"  I  ttiank  thee  I"  saM  Bdla.  Cheat  oneasineBS 
iNtrlced  in  her  featoKs.  Her  eye  shifted  from 
Rina  to  Cook  Lodwig:,  tiroia  Ouont  Lndwig  to 
Nina;  yet  lier  lips  spoke  no  wwd.  Nina  looked 
kn«  at  tier,  and  at  leiigtl»  ga««  her  hand  to  Coont 
Lndwig.  She  fett  tbe  most  nigeot  neceaaitr  lo 
aaertfice  hersetfto  Edia— to  die  for  her. 

"  I  promise  obedience,"  said  Nina  to  Coant 
liOd^ig. 

He  pressed  her  baud,  and  held  it  fimily  in  his.' 

Edia's  eyes,  filled  with  tears;  she  saw  the 
neatness  of  tbe  sacrifice,  bm  she  lecepted  it. 
To  leave  Nina  alone,  nnprotected  in  a  world  in 
which  Hervey  llved^aod  the  CoanteM  Natalie 
kad  the  heki  right  over  ber-^was  for  Edia  • 
titooghi  before  which  she  shmMered.  Fw  a 
long  time,  searehingly  and  penetratingly,  nfae 
eoDtethpUied  Nina  and  Count  Ludwig.  An 
cztraorninaty  strength  had  as  It  were  erevaied 
KIna's  being;  tranquil  and  self-posseased  she 
Mood  Mhl!  IpMgenia  at  the  altar,  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  blow  which  was  lo  separate  her  from 
Kfe.  Bdla  dkl  not  sec  in  tltis  repose  the  sttengtb 
•fdeapair,  bot  the  po<wer  of  a  higher  inflnenee, 
tiie  forerniiner  of  approachhig  serenity,  the  final 
SMikilicy  after  long  wavering.  A  ray  of  hope  II- 
luminaied  her  eDsntenanee  as  she  laid  the  hands 
of  Nina  and  Ceom  Lwdwig  in  each  other. 

"  Vtrtoe  naiies  yon !"  said  she  with  the  vol« 
of  inspiration.  "Ood  blenyont  Beloved  1  Be. 
loved  f  Live  for  goadnem  and  trtiih,  [ijr  tbe 
-well-being  of  yonr  eonnlfxi  Oh  t  I  see  better 
days  comtngi  Reeetve  my  thanks  l-nceive 
»y  thanks,  my  hean-fidt  thanks,  thou  child  of 
my  heart  I  Tbua,  the  dearest  which  I  piissemad 
on  enrfh  l  Now  I  am  calm,  I  can  depalt  in 
*Moe1"  She  sank  hackw*eariedon  the  pillows. 
Nina  sewed  benvlf  on  a  inool  by  Bdia's  bed. 
TIM  whole  world  was  dead  to  her. 

Edia's  q>irit,  however,  seemed  lo  raise  itvlf 
)M  once  mdre,b%tRr  and  freer,  npon  the  pin  inoit 
Of  death.  Is  it  not  thns  with  many  dying  peN 
aottK  1  I  have  often  hemd  «o,  and  have  often 
seen  it.  When  death  approaches,  msftv  a  ds- 
Bteaned  eye  wises  on  high  i«sglance,end  beams 
forth  in  a  wondrous  manner  once  rao'e  before  h 
ia  estlngoislKd;  niany  a  silent  month  opens  it- 
aetf  th»n,  for  the  flr«  time,  and  speaks  beantifnl, 
*VirBgp1lcal  Words.  Mnny  a  breath  for  the  Hrst 
lltiKs,  breathes  forth,  on  tbe  death-heil,  a  lune- 
therithed  love,  hi  lifo  It  wnn  so  silent  therein, 
JO  still,  one  fancied  ft  was  quite  dewilnte  there; 
hot  the  ileliverer  appnmched,  and  anw  one  bean 
the  lie.ivenlv  »iii<«.  which  hitherto,  Kk«  a  cap. 
live  bird  monmUjtly  speechlesn,  for  the  first  rime 
«n^  therein.  Yen,  tkeie  are  pe.»ple  who  ohlv 
tr-t  begTi  properlvto  live  in  the  hour  of  death! 
Bdki'ahrenM and  ahooider bad  been  sfa8tiBi«di 
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th«  great  bss  of  blaod,  the  qniebly  prostrated 
strength,  1^  no  hope,  nay,  scarcely  even  anjr 
■eans  possfole  for  her  recovery.  HiiUi  clearljr 
feh  her  silnaiioit,  and  besuaght  tbe  physician  to 
leave  her  aa  caimly  as  possible.  He  ag-eed  t* 
her  wishes;  and  alter  her  woaods  were  oound 
np,  she  lay  more  easily  on  her  bed.  She  locked 
tnmqail  and  easy,  and  only  when  bar  eye  fell 
■pon  Nina  was  an  cxprcasion  of  pain  di^*'*^ 
on  her  eoontenaooe. 

"  My  dear  friends,"  said  she  with  tbe  deepest 
eerdtalHy  to  those  who  stood  around  her,  "mourn 
not-for  me.  Strengthen  me  in  this  huor  by  calnk- 
oeas  and  resolniion.  What  indeed  happens 
here  more  than  that  which  happens  every  whera 
•It  tlw  World  over,  and  every  hour  1  A  child  of 
tlw  earth  goes  forth  to  his  heavenly  Father:  it 
is  so  aataral,  so  simple  a  lot  which  stand*  be- 
fore every  one.  A——,  my  best  friend  I — " 
and  her  glanoe  besought  tbe  bystanders  to  relira^ 
while  it  modoned  the  Professor  to  step  nearer. 
Nina  alone  remained  oapanicipant,  sittii^  on 
the  bed,  hearing  nothing  and  peroeirins  nothing. 
With  low  voice,  Edla  coniinned- — "Why,  my 
friend,  this  gloomy  lookl  Ah  I  trouble  nut  the 
bright  day,  which  already  casts  its  rays  upon  me 
throngh  the  night  of  death.  I  would  so  willing- 
ly see  you  ealin  and  joyfal.  Is  It  so  dark  wit£- 
in  jToa,  or—are  yen  not  Katlsfied  with  mel  Con- 
ceal not  at  this  moment  your  thoughts  from  yoor 
tme  Wend." 

"  Edla,"  said  Professior  A  , "  wh«  wouM^ 

I  not  give — what  would  I  not  endure  for  the  oeft-. 
taioty  that  that  day  will  actaaliy  appe.-ir  to  you  t" 
That  it  is  not  merely  a  reflection  of  tbe  earthly 
snnlight  which  now,  blessing  yunr  last  moment, 
shinei  only  deceitlblly.  I  coniess,  I  cannot  r*- 
concile  myself  to  tbe  thoagbts  of  yoor  ddath.  t 
have  seen  people  die  who  have  lived  to  tbe 
natural  age  of  man  In  science  and  afleciion— over 
these  1  have  not  lamented.  Bnt  yon,  Bdla  I  yoa 
were  only  yet  in  the  beginnillg,'you  were  only 
yet  a  seeker,  a  tblDier:  why  must  you  .'hence  Yr 
Tbe  fonniain  to  which  your  lips  approafhed  acK 
near  runs  dry;  life,  with  its  pore  treasure*, 
vanishes  from  yoor  glaoce~-the  graVe  is  there. 
Bdla!  what  now  is  sctenoe  to  yoal  What  tbe 
thirst  after  lit" 

"  What  are  they  now  to  me  r  Inlermpted  EiHn 
with  great  animation.  "Ol  what  they  alsraya 
were— life,  ^.  Believe  me  the  thirst  Is  not 
quenched ;  it  is  perhaps  at  this  moment  .ttmnitcr 
than  ever,  and  this  lo  me  is  the  prophetyin^  of 
higher  foonuins.  I  go  hence,  yes— it  is  a  won- 
derfnl  going  I  h  ruiibes  before  your  mind.  Bat 
think  von  not  Ibat  wondroos,  secret  joy  tiemWea 
tbront^  me  when  I  think  on  the  certainty  that 
the  mist-envrluped  limits  will  sooa  be  ovrwep- 
ped  by  me,  and  I  shall  tread  the  unknown  Im)4 
of  promise  1  Yes,  mr  friend,  my  .soul  i.s  imp»- 
lient  and  full  of  longihsj ;  as  a  chili  sic  I  hefora 
the  curtain,  and  yearn  fur  the  time  in  which  ll 
may  he  drawn  nn!" 
"Childish  ctiriositv  an  the  brink  of  the  i;rave  I" 

sail!  Protesaor  A -,  with  serions  reproof.    "U 

such  wiirtby  ofyon.  t<:<lla1" 

"  I  f  incv,"  replied  Edla  with  gentle  cmotim., 
"that  I  am  animateii  by  purer  feelin!^..  O  my 
(Hen  1 1  my  «>iil  is  so  joyful  hecan^  I  shall  he 
soim  able  better  to  remprehrnj  Him— the  Al- 
mighty I"  Ella  fit  leil  her  ban  Is  wnl.  fervency 
•'  I  shall  see  ihe  enigma  solved,  which  presses  so 
sirunglvun  the  bnn.m  min.l.  I  shall  understand 
His  wisilom  anl  His  love  mure  inwanllv:  I 
ahall  better  learn  lo  luve  and  adore  Him.    The 
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dcepnt  mystery  of  baaiiiD  life  is  death.  And 
did  ool  the  inyNteries,  Id  earlier  timex,  cunaecrate 
to  a  hi)?her  knuwleiff^,  my  frtendl  The  hoar 
of  my  consecration  is  come.  I  welcome  il  with 
joy.  °  I  know  ihat  it  will  condacl  me  nearer  to 
the  origio  iifall  light  and  hII  happiness.  I  know 
that  my  soul  will  ihence  drink  lili;  and  refrenh- 
ment.  In  what  manner,  and  by  whatorgana  ibis 
may  he.  leave  I,  in  confidence,  to  the  great  Ar- 
tist, who  erected  for  my  noiiI  also  the  earthly  tab- 
ernacle. He  will  do  it  well;  he  will  make  ine 
capable  of  oniler^landing  and  adoring  him  and 
his  works.  Ye<,  my  friend,  freed  from  earthly 
eoTeriii*;,  I  shall  better  understand  tnyself,  and 
learn  more  to  lotre  and  to  comprehend  all." 
"  On   whftt   account,"   roniiniied    ProfesHjr 

A .still  di-ic.mieniedly — ^•im  what  acconnt 

is  your  path  broken  off,  piecisely  at  the  momenl 
in  which  your  endeavors  for  yoiiraelfanl  o  hers 
Blight  lie'  useful  1  The  work  yon  have  con,- 
oienc&l,  Eitl'i;  that  over  which  I  rejoiced  so 
inuch,shall  now  re-nain  iinco  npl't  d — unused." 
"Tiiis  thought,"  replied  Edia,  "is,  I  confess, 
heavy  to  me.  ,  It  appeared  to  me — vet,  folly!  I 
will  not  speak  '>f  it.  It  is  past.  Great  works 
of  the  widest  men  of  apiiqnitv  have  been  lost — 
and  should  I,  on  acconnt  of  mv  small  labors 
complain  1  More  powerfal  minds  will  compMle 
Ihat  which  I  have  liegun.  1  know  it,  and  rejoice 
on  that  account." 

".And  what  makes  you  so  certain  of  that, 
EdIa  r  . 

"Eternal  rensnn  which  nninterrnptedly  be- 
•lows  its  revelaiim  on  hnmsnity,"  answered 
E'lla.  "The  wonts  which  mv  ears  perceivel, 
will  alsosouni  to  those  of  another,  and  a  ton^ne 
more  powerful  than  mine  shall  nro-Iaim  them. 
The  little  sjiarks  will  he  preserved,  and  he  made 
to  advance  its  purpose  bv  htm  who  kindled  it  at 
first.  Perhaps**— she  smiled—"  I  sh^ll  write  on 
my  hook  in  the  beautlHiI  atars  which  already 
shine  forth  then* " 

"  It  is  certainlv  not  difficnlt,"  remarked  Pro- 
fessor K  — -,  "aceonlinir  toonrnwn  pleasure, 
to  for  I  fancies  i«snectint  <»ne's  state  after  death. 
The  I'nndamental  qnestion  ever  remains;  npoo 
what  ground  rest  thevi  Soch  a  gronndless, 
amasioK  fancy  is  it  indeed,  best  Ella,  If'Ton 
•peak  of  completing  a  work  while  yoar  hand 
anonMers  in  the  grave."  . 

_^''l  jested,"  repNol  Etfla;  "and  vet  1  mti>ct 
•elieve  tkat  avt  Is  eternal,  ev*n  aa  the  hnninn 
•out.  Is  there  once  a  p  -wer  in  life;  then  most 
4t  also  Itirm  or  find  iM  creative  orpi-is.  I  have 
-«ikcD  Icaveofmv  Kttle  work.  I  shall  soon  leave 
my  hand  to  the  earth;  hut  mv  ihinHn?.  mv  rre- 
*ling  power  I  take  with  me— this  is  p  rt  of  mv 
«pirit.  H.^r»  }-„^  5  i^,,^  my  sehooWavs; 
'"'T.  i  am  about  to  be  advanced  to  ih»  nniversltv, 
to  higher  stolies.  It  is  mv  belief  and  mv  j«v 
when  I  thihV  that  now,  for  the  first  lime,  the 
true  workiDg'dhv  begins." 

"  The  angels  do  not  inquire  and  perplex  'hem- 
selves,"  said  Professor  A .    "Thev  live  in 

the  presence  of  G.id.  Fven  f;hri«tb»n>tv  itsetf 
shows  IIS  no  other  condition  after  death.  But 
this  stale  of  ahstraci.  Inactive  con'e-nplatlon.  if 
it  were  embellished  also  with  harpln?s  "nd  sons« 
of  angels— wcml'I  he  for  a  soul  like  Rdla's — al- 
low me  to  speak  the  word— st  If-ast  tetions." 

"In  the  presence  of  God."  repeated  Ella  aoft- 
Iv,  and  a  won  lerfnl  brightness  beam*  I  IfOTi  her 
deen  sunken  eves— "to  <ee  Oodl  And  what  is 
all  hi»her  life,  all  effirt  of  the  soul,  -verv  pnre 
suggestion,  other  than  t  leeing  of  Ood,  a  per- 


ception of  His  beiar;  rite!  ntHiioir  of  Tea 
the  foun^iion  of  ail  traiihAnd  beauty  1  What 
are  great  deeds,  pure  actions,  noble  wwks  tban 
a  conaeqaenoe  of  thb  weiag  of  G«d  1  J:o  see 
God  is  to  live  in  Him  in  word  aad  dead.  Ibift 
is  happiaess  I" 

"And  Shan  we  baraedsible  of  this  bajyiiHtM 
with  the  same  earthly  vivacity  which  (s.  guf 
wealth  here '  below  1"  asbad  Profeafot  A— 
with  deep  emotion.  "Shall  we  press  life  lOionr 
hearts  sirtingly  and  ocruio.^  as.  now  1  £dla  I 
shall  I  see  you  again,  recogitize  you  .<<g^>iKl 
Will  yoo  Ifeiten  to  the  voiee  <if  a  friend  t^hom 
vou  possessed  here  %  May  I  ptess  your  hBn4— ^ 
be  ceased,  for  bis  voice  tremWed. 

"What  shall  I  say  thereto  I"  answered  Bdla. 
"  Hnve  you  not  heaitl  of  one  who  was  dead  and 
bnried ;  how  lie  aiose  from  the  dead,  caile .'  Hia 
friends  by  name,  kived  them  as  before,  ^afv 
tfaetn  peace  and  blesHin^l  Beyond  this  aasu- 
ran<-e,  beyond  this  promise,  I  know  nothing  on 
earth.  I  feel — it  will  be  so.  Fir>t  the  nignt- 
the  shadows  approach  already.  Night  —  tbep 
gllminers  the  morning.  The  sleepers  swskc:-:- 
tliey  become  lively— ah,  bow  beautiful  I  how 
glorious!  Friend' calls  to  friend;  friend  af- 
swers  friend !  There  dawns  heaven — wberefoie 
question— wherefore fearl  All  is,  indeed,clcarl 
He  has  conquered — " 

But  earthly  light,  during  Edla's  heavenly  v{«- 
itms,  began  to  grow  dim.  Her  strong  soul 
soutrbt  in  vain  to  struggle  against  the  decay  of 
nature.  Consciousness  left  tier;  and  only  late 
in  the  evening,  when  the  stars  lit  the  heavens 
wlih  their  full  splendor,  she  awoke  fiom  her 
trance  of  mind.  The  wild  floods  bad  kIowIf 
withdrawn  to  their  bed;  darkness  laid  its  veil 
on  the  ruin;  the  wind  ceased.  The  evening  waa 
beautiful  and  calm. 

Edla  prayed  that  tbey  would  draw  her  bed  to 
the  window.  Ii  was  done,  and  with  great  rap- 
ture she  glanced  np  to  tLi  beloved  light*  of 
heaven.  "  I  shall  soon  he  nearer  to  y<  a  I"  whia- 
pered  she.  She  then  beckoned  Nina  close  to  her, 
and  ki.s.sed  the  tears  ftxim  her  cheeks.  She  saw 
BOW  how  the  bright  drops  stood  in  the  eyes  of  bet 
friend.  She  exiended  her  hand  to  him  and  said — 

"  If  yon  knew,  dear  A ,  what  bright  hopes, 

what  friendly  appearances  surroand  me  at  this 
mommi— thanks  to  Eternal  Love,  which  takea 
away  the  sting  from  death— you  wonld  rejoioa 
with  ma!" 

Professor  A was  silent,  and  Edla -after  a 

panse  continued:  "I  have  often  heard  say  that 
we  «aw  here  on  earth  only  a  thousandth  p»n  of 
the  lights  that  dwell  above  'he  earthly  atmoK. 

fihere.  This  thought  has  a  wonderfully  beanti- 
hl  meaning  to  me,  mv  frieafl;  is  the  hope  la- 
deed  audacious,  that  when  we  leave  this  sphere 
of  vapor  we  ahall  see  that  hook  of  immoiul 
knowledge  wherein  we  here  below  read  with  fer- 
vency irradiated  with  a  higher  light,  and  ihers- 
fore  shall  better  nndetstand  iu  signific«ti<Hi  1 
Yon  turn  away  from  met    Yon  are  displeased 

with  mel  A ,  mv  ime  friend,  tell  me  why  V* 

"I  will  tell  yoo,"  aaawered  the  profesnjr. 
"  Every  one  of  your  thoughts,  every  one  of  your 
pereeptions,  is  to  me,  at  this  honr,  of  inestimable 
weight;  therefore  i  do  not  hesitate  by  even  « 
hard  word  to  demand  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
your  views.  Ella  I  this  exultation  in  the  hotir 
of  death,  Isopposed  to  my  feelingsl  The  do't'lne 
which  yoo  profess  demands,  ntethinks,  mar  •  hn- 
mility.  Uponwh»l>'oe»itheChrietlan— iflrighu 
IX  ninH**""^  *•'*  "'"|f<"»— bnJM  his  higfcesL  hia 
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noM  jof«a»  bqMtt  Is  it  not  in  tb»  oertaimy 
,  Uwi;  U»er«  hi  Du  sin  io  liis  heart,  oo  lUrknes^i  ia 
lu's  soul,  wbicb  cuald  wpardte  ttiia  Iruui  tlie 
.Kterodi)  liaUl  1  wub  yuu,  itucc<t«» — in  tbi« 
betiu'g  uf  ceriaiaty  I" 

liUU  was  luD^  ;>ilent,  and  when  she  replied  a 
•Ufuil  irmnbliiij;  pa&ted  uver  her  lips.  "  Vour 
jtroof  is  ^vere,"  said  be,  "  bui  I  (baak  you  for 
II.  Yet^  hatre  luved  bim  witb  my  wbule  bean, 
tbe  tljly  One,  the  All-gjod  t  1  bare  enJeavureJ 
to  gu  ua  ihe  way  wbicn  be  polaiej  out  to  us — 
wny  soould  I  aot  bope,  not  be  juyfiil  t" 

bldla  paused  again;  but  souo  afternrard  she 
'exclaimed  witb  animation,  and  as  it  were  with 
Clocidation : 

"  And  were  it  c*«n  so!  were  my  hopes  anda- 
eioas;  and  had  1  misled  myseir;  sbuuld  I  then, 
in  ibai  biglter  Kghi,  see  my  bean  and  my  pil- 
|;ria»age  in  life  ixher  than  enlightened.  O  thus 
wetootne  be  the  light  ibai  shows  to  me  my  dark- 
ness I  Wtflcomtr  holy  curteclion  wbicb  chastises 
my  fiulingsl  internal,  sacred,  glorioas  troth, 
weiefxai  I  Bvea  if  uion  humblest  me,  I  lure 
tkae  i  1  seek  only  ibee  I  Tbe  greatest  pang  shall 
.lie  a  coidlal  lo  me  if  it  lead  me  to  tbee  >  O  my 
CriCBd,  lei  me  be  glad,  let  my  heart  be  fall  of  ex- 
altimuu  I  MjT  hope  and  my  joy,  repow  truly  on 
Ihe  Almighty !  Vnis  belief  will  coi^duct  all  souls 
to  Uiut,  and  all  will  taste  of  His  truth." 
.  "  Pardon  me,  Edia  I"  said  the  Professor,  wi  h 
ioeroasing  paleness,  as  he  saw  that  £dla's  eye 
ever  became  brigblec 

But  joyful  imugesand  hopes  seemed  to  have 
taken  possession  of  Edla's  soul.  With  geoUe 
smiles  !>he  turned  lo  her  Iriend  and  said — 

"  is  il  nut  rejuarkable,  my  friend,  how  religion 
and  philosophy  unite  in  order  to  throw  light  upon 
oar  luiure  life.  Tbe  inquiries  of  reason  show 
as  that  lime  and  eteraity  are  two  different  things, 
as  is  commonly  believed;  they  show  to  us  that 
they  el.ist  at  tbe  same  time,  lire  in  and  through 
oae  another.  Tbe  temporal  without  tbe  eternal 
would  be  empty,  as  tbe  eternal  without  the  tem- 
Doral.  Man  belongs  to  both  worlds.  His  life 
Is,  ai  tbe  same  time,  transitory.  It  is  a  continu- 
al entrance  and  exit  in  and  out  of  temporal  life. 
If  he  lire  in  Qod  and  strire  after  tbe  kingdom 
of  Ood,  nothing  within  his  soul  can  be  taken 
captive  and  darkened.  Amid  all  changes  of  in- 
finite life  he  remains  IVee,  clear,  and  happy;  a 
ratioaat  work-tool  for  that  which  the  Eternal 
lore  will  have  accomplished — he  stands  in  the 
moM  iowaixt  iMnnoaioas  relationship  with  na- 
'twtt,  with  mankind,  and  with  God. 

•'  What  said  the  Son  of  Gkid !  '  I  am,'  said 
.he,  *  the  door,  the  sfaeepfuld.  Whoever  enters 
by  me,  ite  shall  be  happy,  and  shall  go  in  and 
oat  and  iui  rich  pastures.'  How  clear,  how 
.aimple  ia  this  proiound  doctrine  I  Whatever 
spirit  is  bom  a^ia  through  Jesus,  through  love 
■Ad  sattptiflcaiioa  shall,  amid  all  the  develop- 
meais  of  life.  And  again  himself,  his  friends,  his 
luve,  his  sphere  of  action,  the  food  of  his  life. 
•  Hn  shall  go  in  and  out  and  Bud  rich  pastures.' 

■'  O  thou  I"  continued  Edla,  as  wiln  greater 
fervency  she  clasped  her  arm  around  her  kneel- 
.  ing  sister.    "  Thou,  who  art  so  dear  to  my  heart 
I — thus  shall  I  again  see  thy  beautiful,  beloved 
fikce  in  that  belter  home.    Let  me  Bnd  it  again 
as  a  true  image  of  the  same  soal.only  strength- 
ened and  more  fully  developed.    My  last  prayer 
for  thee  Is  not  earthly  happiness,  but  the  en- 
nobliag   ar.d   perfecting  of  thy  nature.     And 
Aow,"  said  she,  as  an  expression  of  deep  suf- 
'  feting  passed  over  her  features;  " now  I  shall 


4iot  ke  able  to  spenk  maoh  moie  with  tbee^-for 
1  tieel  that  death  begins  his  work.  1  will  leave 
bim  tranquilly  aione — he  may  uotouse  tbe  earthly 
bands.  I/'are  me  not !  If  thou  canai  bear  it,- 1 
wish  that  thou  shouldst  witaess  my  dealb- 
xtruggle.  Man  should  not  turn  bis  eyes  away 
from  haraan  sufferiugs.  He  should  eudure  all, 
see  all,  understand  all — should  become  acquaint- 
ed with  all — life,  death!    A ,  give  me  your 

band.  Thanks  for  your  true  llrieodshipl  JNiua, 
thine — on  my  lips " 

She  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  seemeil  y> 
suffer  severely:  but  her  eyes  preserved  their 
calm  look,  ana  continued  fixed  upon  Nina. 
Death  dimmed  them  more  and  more,  yet  still 
they  remained  riveted  on  Mina,  though  ibey  saw 
no  longer. 

Not  erery  good  person  breathes  forth  Lis  life 
as  the  flower  its  odor ;  not  erery  wicked  one  ends 
it  with  agony.  Olten  exactly  the  reverse  of  this 
is  the  case.  We  should  never  fear  to  fix  a  firm 
eye  upon  this  discord  between  the  outward  and 
inward  life.  It  is  the  most  certain  pledge  of  an 
accord  which  shall  clear  up  all,  and  reconcile 
all,  alter  the  diapason  of  the  grave. 

Edia's  death  struggle  was  long  and  difficult. 
The  power' of  life  was  yet  strong  in  her  brea.st. 
She  lived  still  two  nights  and  two  days  without 
sign  of  Consciousness^  On  the  last  morning  of 
her  life,  Nina  stood,  pale  and  beautiful  as  we 
image  to  ourselves  the  angel  ofdeath,  bent  orer 
tier  and  wiped  tbe  sweat  bvm  her  brow;  lor  the 
last  time  Edla  opened  her  eyes,  looked  fixedly 
and  strong  upon  Nina,  and  said  with  deep  joy, 
"  Ah  I  it  is  tbon  1"  smiled  and  closed  her  eyes. 
A  lew  minutes  afterward  the  anguished  breast 
ceased  lo  heave.  Nina  closed  ner  eyes  wItb 
kisses. 

"  A  beautiful,  a  noble  strength  has  departed 

from  earth,"  said  ProfesM)r  A in  a  broken 

voice,  as  he  pressed  Edia's  cold  hand  to  bis  line. 
"  Farewell,  thou  noble,  thua  strong-minded 
woman!  Edla,  farewell  I  Thou  bast  left  me 
behind  imporerished  I" 

So  felt  all,  witb  deeply  troubled  hearts.  Baron 
H.  and  Clara  bore  Nina  a  way  from  the  death-bed. 

"Write  to  Edward  Herrey!"  besought  poor 
Nina,  witb  her  last  strength,  Irom  the  Baroness. 
"  Write  and  tell  him  what  has  happened— what 
1  hare  promised.    I  cannot  do  it.'' 

The  Baroness  promised.  Since  E^lawas  de- 
ceased, and  the  Countess  was  ill  from  terror  on 
the  night  of  the  flood,  and  thongbtof  nothing  bat 
herself,  the  Baroness  took  Nina  entirely  ondn 
her  motherly  care. 

EUHh  died;  her  face  to  the  window  and  direct- 
ed toward  hearen.  Thestarslookeddown  friend- 
lily  on  the  pale  features,  and  watched  orer  them 
in  tbe  still  night. 


CHAPTER  XXL 
TBI  ccme. 

'■  I  hsn  dnpljr  rapmitxi  uul  lum  mAnd  mach  ia  tWs 
npaniuo*.    Msy  n  mun  jraii." 

Ooi  readers  will  inq'iire,  how  and  wheiioo 
came  so  suddenly  Baron  H  here  on  the  night 
of  the  diHid  !  For  explanation  we  need  only  say 
rthat  they,  on  a  little  flight  out  of  Paradise,  on- 
expei;tedly  mft  withCojnt  Ludwig  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Nordland,  and  immediately  formed  tho 
resolution  of  following  him  there,  witb  what 
views— our  readers  can  iery  well  divine    Thaa 
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they  arrival  at  Ih0  atma  tima  withOoaat  Lud- 
wi(.  u>  aave  and  ounaola.  7«t  writiiont  beiag  able 
to  ward  off  tbe  blow  which  atnick  mem  than 
on*  breast 

At  Nina's  praysr  tha  Baroness  wrote  to  Her- 
rtj.  With  the  truest,  the  mnst  precise  axaot- 
neas,  she  infurmed  him  of  all  that  which  had 
takeo  place,  and  cioaed  ber  letter  with  theae 
words — 

"After  this,  yon  see  clearly  what  is  to  be 
done.  That  you  do  not  again  see  Nina  appears 
to  me  moat  important  to  her  peace.  It  is  even 
her  own  wish,  her  own  most  urgent  prayer  to 
you.  A  meeting  with  you  could  occasion  ber 
only  the  most  cruel  pang.  The  last  prayer  of 
her  deceaaed  stsler  was,  that  she  should  keep 
aacred  the  oath  she  had  taken.  God  the  Al- 
mighty atrengthen  ber  to  do  so!  Let  your 
atrenglb  be  her  example  and  her  stay  !  Since 
Edia's  death  she  has  lain  in  unbroken  slumber, 
and  I  thank  God  for  it,  for  she  needs  rest  after 
these  agitating  events;  she  needs  the  whole  force 
•f  her  powers  for  that  which  lies  before  ber — 

"  I  know  you,  and  leaTe  myself  in  your  hands 
Tet  once  more:  you  mutt  not  *te  her  again  !  Be- 
tieve  me,  I  feel  with  you.  I  bad  wiabed,  in 
laot,  to  prore  to  you  how  very  mach,  with  my 
irbote  aiNil,  I  am  your  aincarest  friend, 

Ga»T*  H." 
At  the  fMtaf  the  letter  Niaa'atraathling  hand 
UTote — 

'•Oh!  Edward, (aiewell !  Forgive!  farewdl 
forever!" 

Before,  however,  thia  latter  reaches  Hervey, 
we  mos^  return  to  him,  and  accompany  him  on 
hia  journey. 

A  feellnii;  like  that  with  which  he  parted  fVom 
Niaa,  Hervey  had  never  experienoed.  It  would 
have  been  easier  for  him  to  have  parted  with 
life.  His  sanguine  temperament,  and  his  deep- 
ly religioas  fMling,  were  at  this  time  insuffi- 
eient  to  remove  from  him  tbe  incomprehensible 
pain  which  gnawed  at  his  soul,  like  a  herald  of 
miafortane,  during  the  w^ole  of  his  Journey. 
At  length  hia  journey  was  completed.  He  was 
directed  to  a  small  house  that  looked  forth  peace- 
Ailly  from  amid  thick-leaved  trees ;  it  looked  as 
if  vjrtun  and  goodness  dwelt  there.  Edward'a 
guide  led  him  into  a  room  which  was  partially 
darkened  by  drawn  curtains.  A  man  with  a 
gen  in  bis  hand  sat  at  a  table  covered  with  pa- 
peia :  a  clergyman  aiood  near  him. 

"  Now  are  yoa  ready  *"  inquired  a  hollow 
toioe  from  a  bed,  the  curtains  of  which  were 
thiown  back. 

"  It  ia  ready  1"  replied  the  writer  ia  a  atem 
Toice— •'  it  wants  only  your  sigoatare." 

*•  Is  nobody  yet  arrived  1"  asked  the  sam« 
voice  with  uneasiness  and  impatience.   At  this 
moment  Hervey  entered.    Tbe  sick  inan  made 
a  convulsive  movement.     A  spectral,  yellowish 
countenance,  distorted  more  by  passion  than 
suffering,  looked  out  IVora  the  curtains,  and  the 
wild,  wide  open  eyes  prysd  into  Edward's  fooe 
"  It  is  he  t  yes  I  it  is  he  I"  said  tbe  sick  man 
half  to  himself,  "hewboaaveduychild!   Your 
name  is  Edward  Hervey  I" 
'  Yes,"  replied  Edward. 
*'  Were  you  al  waya  called  so  1" 
"  To  .what  purpose  are  these  questions  1"  de- 
manded Edward,  who  now  on  his  part  atten- 
tively observed  the  man. 


••  Do  yoa  not  recognise  iMt^  aakN  hft. 

"  You  are  the  person  whose  ehiM  fell  illt* 
the  water  on  Tama  heath — " 

"  Yes.  and  whom  you  saved  at  the  nak  of 
your  own  life ;  but  you  have  aeeu  me  tartisi— 
earlier — " 

Edward  contemplated  him  for  a  long  time. 
"  It  aeema  to  me,"  said  he,  "  as  if  f  b;^  see* 
you,  but !  cannot  at  all  remember  where.'' 

•*  Mr.  Edward  D.,  I  was  secretary  to  Cnuat 
R  at  the  same  time  that  you  lived  in  tbe  tamii|y. 
My  name  ia  Christian  Mitlm  " 

BUward  made  a  auddeo  movement.  Tha 
sick  man  motioned  with  hia  hand.  "  Wait,  yi  a 
ahall  hear  all !  Du  you  read,  Mr.  Judge— read 
aloud !" 

The  Judge  of  the  district  re«l  ajoad. 

"  Upon  my  death-bed,  and  about  to  appear  be. 
fore  tite  judgment-seat  of  the  Almighty.  I  testify 
ami  affirm  before  God  the  Highest,  and  before  all 
people  on  earth,  that  Mr.  Edward  D  ia  innDceat 
of  the  crime  of  which  he  ia  accused,  againat 
Count  Rudolph  R. ;  I  ahme  am  the  guilty  one. 
It  was  I  who  on  that  evening  ahot  the  Count ; 
it  waa  I  who  stole  tbe  miuiey.  I  also,  was  it, 
who  turned  the  false  anspicion  upon  Edward  D. 
— who  spread  about  falaa  reporta  of  him  and  tha 
whole  occurrence ;  it  waa  not  done  from  haired 
againat  him,  but  because  I  needed  these  cir- 
cumstances for  my  own  preservstioo  As  re- 
gards Miss  Elfrida,  I  am  convincsd  that  Mr. 
Edward  D.  acted  only  fVom  good  intentiona; 
and  that  only  as  an  honorable  man,  he  wished 
to  save  tbe  daughter  from  the  degrading,  crafty 
schemes  of  tbe  father.  All  that  I  heard  and 
saw  on  that  subject,  gave  me  the  firmest  con- 
viction  of  his  intentions  Let  it  be  remember- 
ed that  these  words  are  the  assurance  of  a  dy. 
ing  roan.  Greater  certainty  of  this,  without 
doubt,  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  D.'a  letter  to 
Count  R.  in  bis  own  hand  writing,  and  which  in 
bis  flight  he  left  on  the  table  behind  him,  and  of 
which  I  took  possession.  It  is  appended  un- 
broken to  this.  That  all  this  is  truth,  and  that 
I  confess  it  out  of  my  own  free  impulse,  I 
protest  in  the  name  of  Gnd,  before  whose  judg- 
ment-seat I  shall  soon  appear.  Thia  oonfeasion 
will  I  certify  by  my  own  signature." 

"That  is  right,"  said  the  sick  man,  with  • 
weak  voice,  "-give  it  here  to  me." 

They  gave  him  the  paper  and  pen ;  he  sub- 
scribed it  with  a  visible  effort,  and  then  wearied 
he  sank  back  on  bis  pillow. 

Edward  stepped  close  up  to  hina.  Upon  his 
manly  countenance  might  be  read  the  deepest 
agitation  of  mind.  "  Christian  Main,"  said  ha, 
■'what  induced  you  to  act  m  this  mannsr  to- 
ward me  t" 

"Nothing!  nothing  in  this  world !  Only  you 
see— I  thus  saved  my  own  life.  The  devil 
whispered  to  me  to  throw  all  the  blamv  on  yoa 
— it  was  80  easy,  so  probable." 

"  And  what  induced  yon  to  attempt  the  life 
ofthe  Count  R.V 

"  Revenge,  sir,  revenge !  He  had  maltreated 
me ;  he  had  kicked  me.  called  me  a  villain,  and 
that  before  all  his  servants.  And  I  waa  that 
which  he  called  me— I  waa  a  villain.  I  was  so, 
because  he  had  disgraced  me,  because  T  tblii>t- 

Ied  fi>r  revenge.  But  I  concealed  myself  un- 
der the  mask  of  humility  till  the  right  mo- 
ment came ;  I  wound  about  and  crawlMi  UU  S 
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wormtiH  I  aaeeeeded  with  b>7  powoooas  stiiif . 
Amid  tha  darkness  anil  eonfusiun  I  had  ao  op- 
'portunitj  of  Arinx  at  him,  and  taking  awa^  the 
muney  without  being  discotered.  1  do  not  re- 
pent of  that  which  I  did  to  him.  He  deserted 
it,  the  furious,  the  mean — " 

*•  Silence  r  interrupted  Herrey  sternly.  "  Un- 
fintaiiate  man,  thinic  on  yourself;  IbinJc  what 
•waits  you.   Thinic  on  pardon,  not  on  cursing  " 

"  The  time  for  hypocrisy  is  past,  sir,"  replied 
the  dying  man  with  a  faint  raillLDg  voice.  "  I 
hare  lied  much ;  now  1  will  be  candid.  "  That 
which  I  did  against  Count  K.  I  cannot  repent 
«f.  God  forgive  it  me — if  he  can.  But  that 
which  I  did  against  you  t  have  repented  of.  So 
repented,  thai  never  could  I  enjoy  ray  iU-acqui- 
led  wealth ;  that  I  am  dried  up  and  wasted,  both 
bod)  and  soul.  Since  tbb  time  in  which  you 
saved  my  child  at  the  peril  of  your  own  life, — 
ever  since  that  moment  a  hell  has  reigned  in 
my  breast,  and  I  found  comfort  only  in  the 
thought  that  before  my  death  I  would  justiQr 
^ou.  I  have  repented  deeply,  and  suilbred  nuich 
in  this  repentance — may  it  move  you !  If  you 
«an,  give  me  your  forgiveness.  It  will  maice 
my  death  less  bitter.  Ah !  you  look  so  good, 
and  gentle,  sir ;  good  and  serious  as  an  angel 
of  Gud.    Forgive  me !" 

"I  forgive  you,"  said  Hervey,  aod  laid  his 
hand  on  the  head  of  the  dying  man. 

■■Thanks,  thanks,"  said  he  with  incoherent 
TOice.  "  Pray  lor  me !  My  boy  lives  in  your 
neighborhood — see  the  child !  Saviour  of  my 
«hild,  pray — pray— Cor  me !" 

He  drew  Edward's  hand  to  his  lips.  His 
«ye8  grew  dim.  Hervey  s^nk  in  supplication 
«n  his  knees  by  the  bed  of  the  dying.  The  cler- 
gyman followed  his  example.  It  was  dusk  in 
the  chamber ;  the  shadow  of  death  floated  over 
it.  The  Judge,  who  had  been  present  all  the 
time,  advanced  near  aud  contemplated  the  sup- 
plicant. He  looked  on  the  wild  countenance  of 
the  dying  man ;  he  saw  the  deep  inward  devo-, 
tion  of  nervey's  features ;  he  listened  to  his  in-' 
^ired,  half- whispered  prayer,  and  he  thought 
to  himself—"  Nu,  it  is  no  empty  form,  no  un- 
aieanjng  ceremony.  Something  glorious,  some- 
thing important,  connects  itself  with  this.  Aud 
{f  the  struggling  lost  spirit  leave  its  covering, 
and  all  were  dark  both  withra  and  without,  shall 
not  the  iDtsroeasioos  of  the  good  be  of  some 
weight!  Yco,  they  surround  the  straggling 
•pirit  like  good  angels ;  they  find  the  way  to 
bis  heart,  and  prepare  him  for  reconciliation  ; 
4hey  follow  him  on  his  way  to  the  unknown 
4and ;  they  haw  with  him  the  knee  before  the 
throne  of 'the  Highest,  and  help  him  to  pray— 
jio,  this  is  no  idle  deed !" 

And  as  the  stern  worldfy  Judge  saw  the  one 
■o  cruelly  injuted  kiteelmg  tqr  the  side  of  his 
^neroy  and  praying  thus  fervently  for  his  ene- 
my's peace,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  eyes,  and 
«as  met  there  by  a  stranger— even  by  a  tear. 

A  short  time  aAer  this,  Hervey  «a»  aeady 
again  for  his  journey.  The  amonishment,  the 
agitation  of  these  new  disclosures  awoke  in  his 
«oul  an  overwhelming  impression  vf  happiness : 
he  Would  be  justified  before  the  worid,  aod  the 
essential  impediment  which  had  been  oppWd 
to  his  union  with  Nina  would  be  set  asido.  His 
beart  burned  with  gratitude  t«  Ood  i  and  the 


vehement  longing  once  more  to  seo  Nina,  to 
defend  her,  to  win  her,  impelled  bim  to  the  ut- 
mostspeed.  He  journeyed  d^y  and  nigbt.  The 
late  occurrence,  the  future ;  hope,  luve,  impa- 
tient expectation — all  assisted  to  put  him  in 
that  slate  of  feverish  excitement  which  druca 
him  on  from  place  to  place.  He  saw  at  length 
tbe  well-known  country  ;  he  was  greeted  by 
terrible  rumors.  He  hastened  to  his  home,  am* 
there  he  received — the  letter  of  the  Baroness ' 


CHAPTER  XLU. 

KOOMUOBT. 

Stai;,  oh  aillr 

aiMp  al'isr  tUfim  aad  aww. 
Lonely  child,  chilly 

Lib  swi  uul  dale  eo  low ; 

Now  tiMm  to  dMtk  aa«  n! 
SliUy,ek«iUrl 

HuA  die*,  eh  koeh  the*! 

In  ache  lb;  aool  eihai*  ! 
Silenoe  !  keep  lilenae ! 

Life  now  bide  Ihee  fereweU ! 

Poor  one,  rood  night,  eleep  tmll ! 
Buktlwe,  lAhaehihee' 

SnwSmi'*  Scmg.—AxmuHi, 

ion  BShM  sU  thnt*  powibln.— l.t  nainii  im. 

Tasaa  is  also  a  ii)oonlight  in  human  life — % 
moonlight  in  the  bearu  of  men.  It  ascend* 
cheerfully  after  a  disquieting,  stormy  day.  It 
has  the  reconciling  of  light  and  shade ;  a  bright 
twilight ;  a  still  melancholy ;  a  soft  slumbering 
of  feeling ;  a  wo— but  it  also  is  a  benefit :  then 
are  shed  quiet  tears,  gentle  and  refreshing  as 
tbe  dew  upon  the  scorched-up  valleys.  Oiien, 
however,  is  it  a  long  time  before  this  repose, 
this  heavenly  light,  descends  into  the  heart; 
often  is  it  tempmted  so  long. 

A  day  of  suffering  was  past ;  for  the  first 
time  had  Nina  truly  experienced  what  a  storm 
of  the  soul  is.  She  reclined  on  a  couch  ;  the 
door  of  the  saloon  was  open,  and  she  looked 
with  fixed  eyes  into  tbe  large  dark  chamber  ip 
which  so  lately  had  lain,  the  corpse  of  Edla. 
The  moon  shone  through  the  window.  All  the 
friends  had  accompanied  Edhi  to  her  last  rest- 
ing place.  Nina  aloqe  remained  behind ;  she 
hiia  requested  it  as  a  favor.  Deep  stillness 
reigned  around  her;  the  dull  rushing  of  the 
sea  was  only  heard.  Nina  opened  tbe  window, 
but  the  coming  air  cooled  not  the  hurniog  pain 
of  her  bosom.  Thetboughtof  Hervey  afflicted 
her  with  unspeakable  anguish  ;  she  folt  herself 
so  guilty  toward  bim ;  she  accused  herself  of 
having  made  his  life  desolate  and  for  ever  dark- 
ened. 

"Can  be  forgive  met"  questioned  she  of 
herself  again  and  again. 

When  she  thought  how  his  beloved  glance 
must  rest  upon  her  with  pain  and  quiet  re- 
proach, O  how  she  then  longed  that  she  might 
throw  herself  at  his  feet !  but  then  she  saw  the 
bleeding  figure  of  Edla  warding  oS°  death  from 
her,  and  she  would  do  all  for  her  who  was  dead 
for  her  sake — but  Hervey,  why  should  he  sufl^r 
for  herl  Thus  was  her  soul  tossed  hither  and 
thither  between  contending  feelings — between 
doubts  and  painful  questionings  ;  she  no  longer 
knew  what  to  do,  nor  what  was  right  nor 
wrung.  She  accused  herself  as  being  the  oc- 
casion of  all  misfortune— she  detested  her  own 
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life.  And  thrn— 6h,  dear  reader!  bast  thon 
ever  lost  a  friend  who  was  dear  to  thee  as  life, 
and  has  ihy  injustice  darkened  your  separation' 
Hast  thou  felt  hiirning  remorse,  and  bast  linowa 
that  ntter  on  earih  canst  thou  confess  that  to 
the  lost  one?  Hast  thou  had  hours  in  which 
thy  heart  yearned  afler  him  or  her  so  —so  that 
thy  soul  was  rent  asunder,  and  it  felt  as  a  mar- 
tyr— I  hat  thou  wuuldst  giTe  thy  life,  thy  ever- 
lasting salvation,  only  to  see  him  again  fur  one 
moment,  to  press  his  beloved  hand,  to  cling  to 
the  heluved  breast,  and  to  weep — and  weep — 1 

Hast  thini  ever  felt  thus !  Oh,  then  wilt  thou 
understand  Nina ;  thou  wilt  -understand  her 
sufTerinxs.  and,  comprehend  how  that  involun- 
tarily, with  wildly  heatmg  heart,  she  extended 
her  arms,  and  fiill  of  anguish,  exBlaimed,  "  Ed- 
ward '  Edward !" 

The  d<ior  of  the  saiooa  softly  opened.  A  man 
habited  in  deep  mourning  stood  there.  At  sight 
of  him  a  shudder  of  terror  and  joy  passed 
through  Nina,  and  with  a  low  exclamation  she 
•prang  np. 

11ie  dark<lad  man  approached  the  door  of 
the  room  in  which  she  was,  and  there  he  re- 
mained standing;  he  leaned  against  the  door- 
post, and  looked  upon  her  with  an  indescriba- 
ble glance.  Suffering  and  death-like  pallor  lay 
npon  his  countenance.  All !  it  was  the  look 
Which  Nina  had  s«%n  in  her  dream  ;  they  were 
the  beloved  features;  his  hand  lay  upon  his 
heart  —  was  it  to  hide  the  bleeding  wound! 
Nina  heard  his  short,  excited  respiration. 

Her  first  feeling  was  to  throw  herself  in  his 
arms,  and  hide  her  face  on  his  breast — then 
she  th'>ught  that  she  must  See  away  from  him. 

"  Edward !  Edward  !"  cried  she,  "  why  are 
you  come  t  Know  you  not  that  we  are  sepa- 
rated— that  I  have  renounced  you  1" 

•'  I  Itnow  all,"  replied  Hervey. 

"  Forgive  me !"  cried  Nina  despairingly,  and 
fell  on  her  knees. 

"  I  come  with  no  reproaches — I  come  to  bless 
you."  said  Hervey,  with  heavenly  goodness  in 
voice  and  lo<ik.  He  advanced  toward  her,  rais- 
ed her,  led  her  to  the  sofa,  and  seated  himself 
by  her.  He  held  her  bauds  firmly  in  his,  and 
looked  at  her  with  a  serious  penetrating  glance. 

'*  You  did  not  doubt  me !"  asked  he. 

"  No !  no !"  was  all  that  she  was  able  to  an- 
swer. 

"  Neither  did  I  doubt  yon,"  continued  he ; 
and  his  countenance  was  lit  by  ao  angelic  smile. 
"  Well  then,  beloved !"  said  he,  "  we  are  not 
separated — not  for  ever  separateid.  For  a  short 
time  '•9re  on  *arth  are  we  severed,  from  each 
olhei ,  then  shall  we  meet  again  in  heavenly 
love,  in  firm  faith^iur  souls  remain  united ! 
Eternally,  inwardly  beloved,"  continued  he, 
**tbuu  most  lovely  of  Ood'a  girls  to  my  life! 
Have  piiace,  peace— with  thyself;  peace  with 
the  Eternal  power  which  disposed  our  fate ! 
Thou  hast— done  right!  Thuu  couldst  not 
have  dune  otherwise !  A  higher  power  has  spo- 
ken— we  must  obey !" 

"We  must  obey!"  repeated  Nina  faintly. 
<tlie  bowed  her  head  in  the  deepest  grief,  and 
leaned  her  forehead  upon  her  closely  clasped 
Mnds. 

"  Be  calm— be  liappy,  even  on  earth ;  then 
hall  I  be— not  unhappy."  said  he. 

"Not  Dnhappy  1"  repeated  Nina. 


"  Trust  in  the  Eternal  Goodness !  It  i*  witb 
thee !" 

*'  With  thee !"  repeated  Nio^  weeping  vehe 
roently. 

Hervey  arose.  His  voice  trembled.  "  I 
would  see  (h>^  once  again."  said  be ;  "  I  felt 
that  1  mnst  hear  thee  once  more— must  thank 
thee !  Thy  love  has  made  me  inr'Xpressibly 
happy;  the  rempmhrance  of  it  will  brighten 
ray  whole  life ;  it  will  be  my  joy  in  my  last  hour 
— my  hope  in  that  other  land  where  we  shall 
meet  again.  Peace — blessing  upon  thee,  thua 
angel!  thou  beloved!  fulfil  thy  duties;  live— fur 
God's  sake  !" 

Nina  rose  up.  She  knew  not  how  it  happen- 
ed, hut  he  blessed  her  with  such  powerful,  such 
heavenly  words  and  tones,  that  a  wondrous  joy 
thrilled  through  her  breast.  She  listened  to 
his  wni  Is  as  to  the  voice  of  God  ;  and  as  ho 
clasped  her  close  to  his  heart — as  he,  for  the 
first  and  the  last  time,  prt«sed  his  lips  to  hera, 
then  certainly  stood  invisible  angels  near  them, 
and  bowed  their  immortal  heads  in  admiratioa 
of  two  loving  and  suffermg  mortals. 

Nina  woke  as  out  of  a  dream.  He  was 
gone !  She  laid  ber  hand  on  her  forehead  ai.d 
felt  his  tears  on  her  hair.  She  kissed  them 
firom  her  fingers  with  fervent  love. 

"  He  has  blessed  me !"  said  she,  and  her 
soul  was  still.  And  as  she  stood  there,  pray- 
ing in  pain  and  rapture,  adoring  and  full  of  fore- 
IxMing,  she  saw,  as  once  before  had  been  the 
case,  that  the  figure  of  the  cross  fell  upon  ber 
breast,  while  the  glory  of  heaven  streamed 
around  her.  Now  were  the  dark  passages  of 
her  life  made  clear  to  her.  Courage  and  de- 
termination returned  again  into  her  breast,  and 
awoke  there  a  higher  and  a  higher  heaven. 

But  hi.  After  he  had  communicated  to  an> 
other  tranquillity  and  peace,  strength  left  his 
own  breast.  He  stood  still  upon  the  threshold 
of  his  own  lonely  house,  and  looked  back  over 
the  devastated  country  ;  iie  contemplated  the 
ruinaof  his  own  happiness — his  wholly  deso- 
lated life.  A  wretchedness,  never  before  ex- 
perienced, came  over  his  soul,  and  with  the 
Divine  siifTerer  on  the  cross,  he  exclaimed, 

"  My  God !  my  God !  why  hast  thou  forsaken, 
met" 

THE  CHRISTIAN  WARRIOR'S  SONG. 
Bluek  ihwi  chnk,  bat  bull  li*  vigtnw ! 

BiNtjr  fitU,  bot  ■out  b»T»  paaot ! 
Hmil  to  thee,  Ptio — searcher  rigorous, 

Kill  roe,  biit  mj  faith  inorcaae ! 
Sin,  o'er  senae  so  sweetljr  stealing ! 

Cold,  which  mmli]  m^  strsngtii  imfislr ! 
Forth  with  yoa !  from  life  ami  feelinf !  . 

Forth,  my  oroaa  I  gladly  bear ! 
Up!  with  eye  of  clear  sedaleDess, 

Read  Heann'a  law,  wnt  bright  and  I 
Up!  a aaeiilice to graalaaos,  . 

Truth  and  gondnaa !  up  to  Ood! 
Up,  to  labor  !  qp  and  ahahinf 

Oir  the  b( mils  of  sloth,  be  brmve — 
OiTe  thyself  to  prayer  and  waking. 

Til)  I  alamber  in  my  gnre  ! 
Slombei — ^waken— and,  ah  !  irloiy, 

View  antiBnAed.  faoe  to  fana, 
Him  who  pardona  sinnen  huory ; 

Him  whom  angeb  hymning  praine ! 

But  wherefore  this  song  t  the  reader  wS 
say.  It  auits  the  repentant  sinner ;  the  con- 
stant nun ;  it  becomes  the  martyr  ■.  but  not  the 
soft  and  early  married  Nina  !  Tc^  also  her ;. 
I  bat  not  only  her— it  becatnea  all  wbo  suifa 
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^d  are  tried  nnfo  purification.  These  will 
renuKnize  it — it  has  toues  anil  words  from  their 
•wa  busunM. 


CHAPTER  XLm. 
mnfiMS^-Tai  otAOLS-TirB  aBATB. 

W««pDOC  for  vwt  alUwMiffh  befura  mv  ■iiiiiMai, 
AlUuNif  h  bttun  my  ftttttuim  linw  I  OM. 

We  array  onrselves  for  marriages  in  flowers ; 
and  wear  daric  mourning-dresses  for  the  last  sor- 
rowful festivity  which  attends  a  fellow  being  to 
bis  repose.  And  this  often  might  be  exactly  re- 
versed. But  the  custom  is  beautiful — for  the 
^ght  of  a  young  bride  invites  the  heart  involua- 
larily  to  joy.  The  festal  attire,  the  myrtle 
wreath  upon  the  virgin  brnws ;  all  the  afiection- 
ate  looks,  and  the  anticipations  of  the  future, 
which  beautifully  accompany  her — all  enrapture 
US.  One  sees  in  them  a  new  home  of  love  rais- 
ed on  earth  ;  a  peaceful  Noah's  Ark  on  the  wild 
flood  of  life,  in  which  the  while  dove  of  peace 
will  dwell  and  build  her  nest ;  loving  children, 
affectionate  words,  looks,  and  love-warm  hearts, 
will  dwell  in  the  new  home ;  friends  wilt  enjoy 
themselves  under  its  hospitable  roof;  and  much 
beautiful  activity,  and  many  a  beautiful  gift  Will 
thence  go  forth,  and  full  of  blessing  diffuse  it- 
self over  life.  There  stands  the  young  bride, 
creator  of  all  this — hopes  and  joys  go  forth  from 
her.  No  one  thinks  of  sofferings  at  a  marriage 
festival. 

And  if  the  eyes  of  the  bride  stand  full  of 
tears ;  if  her  cheeks  are  pale,  and  her  whole  be- 
ing— when  the  bridegroom  approacheia  her,  fear- 
ful and  ill  at  ease — even  then  people  will  not 
think  of  misfortune.  Cousins  and  aunts  wink 
at  one  another  and  whisper,  "  I  was  just  so  on 
my  wedding-day — but  that  passes  over  with 
tiiue !"  Does  a  more  deeply  and  more  heavily 
tried  heart  feel  perhaps  a  sigh  arise  within,  when 
it  cuiilemplates  tlie  pale,  troubled  bride,  it  com- 
forts itself.  In  order  not  to  disturb  the  marriage 
joy,  with,  "  O  that  is  the  way  of  the  world  !" 

Thus  also  comforted  herself  the  Baroness  H. 
on  Nina's  wedding-day,  without  being  able  to 
find  the  least  comfort  in  it.  A  hundred  times 
bad  she  whispered  to  her  disquieted  heart  the 
Bbbve^menlioned  phrase — yet  notwithstanding, 
the  tears  filled  her  eyes  as  soon  as  she  saw  Ni- 
na. Baron  H.  bad  already  remarked  it  several 
times,  lie  went  to  his  wife  and  took  her  hand  : 
"  The  boy  sleeps,"  said  he,  "  Clara  sits  by  the 
cradle,  a»d  will  not  come  away  from  hiin." 

The  Baroness  pressed  Iter  husband's  hand. 
•  "Nina  may  become  a  mother,"  said  she  to  her- 
self consolingly ;  and  In  that  she  fonnd  the  only 
comfort  for  the  quiet,  pale  bride.  Nina  lay  cold 
and  almiisi  unconscious  in  her  arms  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  mairiage-day. 

"  I  will  myself  care  for  my  daughter,"  aaid 
Countess  Natalie,  "  leave  ber  to  me !" 

"I  will  nut  part  with  her  out  of  my  arms,  let 
whoever  may  come !"  replied  the  Baroness  with 
decision,  as  even  at  that  moment  thf  bridegroom 
catered.    The  Countess  went  forward  to  meet 


Probably  a  year  after  this  day  T  saw  Nma 
again,  and  never  aballf  forget  the  sight    Pate 


from  aoflbrings  she  had  gnne  throagh,  lay  ab* 
upon  a  snow-white  piHuw.  A  white  bandag* 
was  closely  bound  round  her  forehead,  conceal- 
ing  her  bair.  The  while  delicate  lace  of  her 
cap  bent  itself  as  caressingly  anmnd  herdelical« 
countenance.  AU  that  surrounded  her  was 
dazzling  white ;  she  herself  was  like  a  snow- 
drift upon  which  the  last  rays  of  the  snn  falla 
At  her  side  lay,  in  its  first  morning  sleep,  her 
little  daughter.  I  saw  that  Nina  felt  the  joy  of 
a  mother.  It  was  a  charming  sight  to  see 
those  beautiful  eyes  beaming,  to  hear  those 
graceful  lips  say, 

*'  Oh !  no  one  knows  what  it  is  till  they  them- 
selves have  experlenc-ed  it,  at  once  freed  frnm 
all  pain,  to  see  that  a  child  is  born — to  stretch 
forth  the  hand,  and  really  clasp  it — to  feet  it 
near  one  t" 

And  her  white,  feeble  hand  was  extended 
caressingly  over  the  little  one,  wUich  seemed  to 
perceive  it  with  pleasure.  "  She  shall  be  call- 
ed Edia!"  continued  she.  tenderly ;  ■■  1  will  give 
to  her  a  guardian  angeL  May  she  resemble 
her— " 

I  left  Nina  with  the  consolatory  feeling  that 
henceforth  her  life  would  not  be  joyless.  But 
the  image  of  the  young,  pale  mother  stood  sor- 
rowfully before  my  soul.  Never  bad  I  seen  a 
human  being  so  pale. 

When  I  saw  lier  another  twelve  months  la- 
ter she  was  still  paler;  but  now  it  was  natural, 
for  she  lay  in  her  coffin,  and  was  beautiful  even 
there.  Her  little  daughter  was  gone  before — 
she  followed  her.  I  saw  the  stern  Count  Lud- 
wig  stand  by  the  coffin.    He  wept  like  a  child. 

When  Nina  felt  her  death  approaching  she 
wrote  the  following  words  to  Hervey : 

"I  have  lived — because  thou  wishedst  it. 
Because  thou  blessedst  me  have  I  had  strength 
to  live  at  a  distance  from  thee ;  and  I  have  not 
been  unhappy.  I  have  known  the  joys  of  a 
mother,  but  the  pains  of  a  mother  also.  I  die, 
and  thank  God.  If  I  loved  thee  above  all  things 
on  earth,  the  righteous  God  will  not  condemn 
me.  ,  It  was  my  strength — my  virtue.  In  this 
moment,  in  which  all  becomes  already  dark, 
and  in  which  my  eye  will  be  extinguished — in 
this  moment  art  thou  still  the  light  and  hope  of 
my  soul.  O  how  like  a  beam  of  light  didst  thoa 
break  through  the  twilight  of  ray  life,  and  give 
to  me  warmth  and  color !  Ah !  and  I  darken- 
ed thine !  But  my  time  will  also  come  to  make 
thee  happy — to  make  thee  rejoice.  Listen  to 
me!  My  soul  is  about  to  depart;  receive  its 
last  sighs.  Its  last  joyful  hope— listen !..  in  th^ 
hour  of  death  I  will  appear  to  thee.  When  it 
becomes  evening  to  thee — when  thy  clear  glance 
begins  to  grow  dim,  and  the  shadows  of  death 
to  ascend  around  thee — then,  then  will  it  be 
permitted  me  to  fetch  thee  into  the  world  of 
light,  where  Edla  is  already  beforehand,  where 
she  will  learn  to  know  and  to  love  thee ;  where' 
we  forever  inseparable  shall  be— I  tuinb.  Thsv 
HiNB !  I  complain  nut  that  we  are  divided  on 
earth.  I  was  not  worthy  of  thee.  Oud  has 
tried  me,  and  has  brought  me  nearer  to  thee. 
Edla,  1  come.  When  was  I  ever  disobedient 
to  thee,  Ediat  Edward!  Beluved!  O  Gud 
bless  thee,  and  be  graclons  to  me  fur  thy  'sake  > 
Ood  bless, GkMl  bless  thee!  Kwa." 
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XHi  Ut  itpbMa  Tlo*!  mj  tnt-wtlft  qp  oflkrind 
Thoawkoilmlimi  tMtwnuafmjr  hnut: 

I  l«kr  <ntk  Ion  t|w«p  aT  Tlut  kigjh  prpfliiiimv 
Sfw  **  «itli  Urn  tut  mtf  Yhvu  do«.  iouut. 

VITU.fi. 

Whkh  a  heart  breaks  under  the  burdeo  of  its 
miTi)wa — when  sickneas  strikes  its  root  ip 
wounds  opened  by  pain,  aid  liie  coneugies 
away  slowly  to  death,  then  none  of  us  should 
say  that  that  heavily-laden  heart  should  not 
have  broken ;  that  it  might  have  exerted  its 
Mreagth  to  bear  its  safleriog.  No ;  we  would 
fixpresa  no  word  of  censure  on  that  prostrated 
spirit  because  it  could  not  raise  iiself— before 
its  resqrrectiun  bom  the  grave. 

But  beautiful,  strengthening,  and  glorioos  is 
the  view  of  a  ntan  who  presents  a  courageous 
and  patieut  breast  to  the  poisoned  arrows  of 
life ;  who  Without  defiaace  and  without  weak- 
ness, goex  upon  bis  way  untroubled ;  who  suf- 
fers without  conplaint;  whose  fairest  hopes 
have  been  borne  down  to  the  grave  by  fate,  and 
who  yet  diffuses  joy  arooad  him,  and  labors  for 
the  happiness  of  othere.  Ah,  bow  beautiful  is 
the  view  of  such  a  one,  to  whom  the  crown  of 
thorns  becomes  the  glory  of  a  saint ! 

I  hare  seen  more  than  one  such  royal  suSer- 
«r,  and  have  always  felt  at  the  sight,  "Oh, 
oould  I  be  like  this  one — it  is  better  than  to  be 
worldly  fortunate!" 

But  I  must  here  remark  a  difference.  There 
is  a  misfortune  in  which  we  see  a  higher  hand, 
an  inevitable  fate ;  it  is  like  a  thunder-stroke 
out  of  the  clouds.  But  there  are  sufferings  of 
another  kind,  of  which  the  torture  resembles  a 
perpetual  needle-pricking.  These  proceed  from 
the  hand  of  man  ;  these  arise  in  families,  where 
married  people,  parents,  children,  only  live  one 
with  another  to  make  home  a  hell :  there  are 
the  plagued  and  the  plaguers ;  it  were  difficult 
to  say  which  are  most  worthy  of  pity— the  un- 
happy ones !  The  first  kind  of  misfortune  is 
most  easy  to  endure.  It  is  much,  much  easier 
to  suffer  under  the  hand  of  God  tl^n  under  that 
of  man.  Lightning  from  above  gives  deatt^  or 
light  and  exhilaration  ;  the  prick  from  the  hand 
of  man  wastes  away  Hie  like  a  slow  cancer ;  it 
embitters  tne  heart — bitterness  is  the  simoom 
of  lite ;  where  it  blows,  there  exists  a  desert 
But  even  here  is  there  a  means  of  deliverance 
There  is  an  angel- patience  which  blunts  the 
wounding-point,  which  sanctifies  the  sufferer 
under  his  pang,  and  at  length  improves  others 
by  this  means.  There  is  a  Socratesic  courage 
which  converts  all  Xantippean  shower-baths 
into  refVesbing  rain  ;  there  is  a  hero-mood  that 
breaks  the  chains  which  it  finds  too  heavy  to 
be  l}orne.  Many  a  tormented  one  proves  him- 
self, but  he  proves  himself  before  a  higher  eye ; 
he  may,  if  be  will,  prevent  his  heart  becoming 
mpbttiered,  for  that  is  the  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen to  him. 

Observe  this  country,  where  otherwise  thou 
sawest  only  unfruitful  morasses,  endless  woods, 
desolate  pastures.  It  is  no  inore  tiie  same  - 
IViend^  habitations  extend  themselves  in  thp 
vallejr  and  on  the  ueights ;  large  com-tielos  re- 
joice the  eye ;  numerous  herds  cover  the  rich 
meadows  Evenrthing  bears  evidence  of  a 
wranuy  wiwre  ail  jsg^  w«(t  in  it.    ajm  wno 


h»s  ealled-aU  this  forth  1  A,  imq,  w|hi«ib  Hre> 
happiness  was  destroyeii  by  fate— who  knew 
no  happiness  but  that  which  he  prepar^  Rir 
others.  Rdward  Hervey  was  the  creator  of 
this  prosperity.  He  only  rescued  himself  froBt 
the  suffering  which  seised  upon  his  life  by  otro- 
pulsory  activity  of  body  and  mind.  Thus  ha 
conquo«eil  bis  suAirit^;  tnd  ater  he  knew 
that  Nina  wss  no  lunger  on  earth,  this  vieturj 
was  easier  tn  him. 

JiWtified  in  the  most  splendid  manner  before 
the  world,  Hervey  soon  saw  himself  the  ohject 
of  the  most  honorable  and  distinguisiied  atten- 
tion ;  and  advancement  of  every  kind  vras  ot. 
fered  to  him.  Honor  and  respect  found  him  iq 
his  retired  corner  of  the  country ;  yet  they  had 
no  longer  any  power  over  him,  and  he  calmly 
declin«l  all.  He  preferred  completing  the  work 
which  be  had  begun,  in  the  sphere  in  which  he 
was  already  beloved  and  known.  He  cultiva- 
ted the  land,  and  formed  the  manners  of  bis 
little  community.  He  based  all  on  order  and 
duty,  and  gave  the  glory  of  it  to  God.  His  gen- 
tle glance — his  prudent  counsel — bis  strong 
hand— were  ready  for  every  one.  He  was  nev- 
er seen  to  be  gay,  but  calm  and  friendly  was  he 
at  all  times.  He  loved  mankind,  honored 
goodness,  and  regarded  with  love  all  of  beauti- 
ful which  the  world  had  to  offer.  His  age  was 
like  his  youth ;  his  life  was  a  divine  service. 

And  might  we  not,  my  suffering  friends,  en- 
dure life  better  if,  with  powerful  resolution,  we 
turned  away  our  thoughts  from  our  pains ;  if  we 
directed  them  to  that  which  is  higher  and  more 
beautiful  T  Does  this  world  indeed  lack  of  much 
for  this  purpose  ?  Ah  !  there  is  so  much  ihat 
is  good — so  much  that  is  noble  in  mankind — so 
much  that  is  elevating  in  nature — so  much  that 
is  rich  in  consolation  in  books — sd  much  hope 
above  the  stars,  and  especially  so  much  recre- 
ating strength  in  all  occupation,  and  in  all  oc- 
cupied persons.  Who  indeed  grafls  the  fruit 
tree  and  does  not  enjoy  the  vigorous  shoots  and 
the  promised  fruit  t  The  reader  will  remind 
me  that  I  hare  for^ten  the  chief  fountain  of 
consolation  and  of  joy  —the  deepest,  the  moat 

curative,  often  the  only  one But  why 

name  that  first  which  we  all  know  so  accurate- 
ly, so  inwardly!  Besides,  if  there  were  not 
this  fountain,  who  could  attribute  worth  to  the 
others  1  That  which  alone  gives  life  to  all,  is 
a  drop  fVoin  the  Eternal. 

But  time  speeds.  The  day  pf  my  history 
draws  to  its  end — it  Is  evening. 

The  mists  descend  from  the  heights  of  Tar- 
nas.  Like  fleeting,  beckoning  ghosts,  they  flui^ 
onward.  They  risa  up  and  sink  down.  They 
breathe  over  the  earth  mournful  and  damp. 
They  softly  spread  the  death-veil  over  the  grass; ' 
wherever  they  pause,  they  leave  tears  behind. 
The  wind  sighs  dyingly  in  the  trees.  It  is  even- 
ing. 

'llie  mists  creep  around  Hervey's  smafl  dwell- 
ing; they  come  up  and  gloom  his  windows.  ao4 
veil  Tcom  mm  the  friendly  earth.  They  seem 
OS  if  ther  were  come  to  town  mm  thence,  and 
draw  UD  their  lisbt  airv  chariot.  Thev  seem 
tn  knrw  that  his  last  hour  aoDroacBM.  and  that 
ne  IS  prepareo  for  his  journey. 

But  will  not  my  friendly  readers  be  astonish- 
ed that  the  oep.  which  oiu(ht  only  to  he  dedica- 
tea  to  gif^aj»,  pwSMS  wt  trom  we  4eat|^lH|^ 
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to  aaollMr.  Jntt  u  ttvrttf-^y  life  were  a  oon- 
tinued  proeeMion  of  coqwett  FearnoUiiaK! 
Follow  me  yet  a  little  way— you  shall  aee  no 
gluumy  pietura.  Joyful  *oung  aiaiden,  fear  no- 
thing That  which  I  anall  exhibit  to  thee  i« 
Miy  joy — glurioti*,  Wcaeerl  joy '.  Do  not  let  the 
thoughta  ilisturb  thee  Chat  tbia  akptrh  ia  only 
AMioA — t  AMoaa  taaa,  it  m   aanaa,  reaa 

TaOTH  ! 

lliere  sat  at  the  window,  ia  a  oomfortaMe 
arm-chair,  the  noUe  sulfeier  of  whom  our  story 
haa  told.  Powerleea.  but  still  and  calm,  he 
leaned  with  bis  head  against  the  white  pillows. 
<A  wonderful  serenity  rested  upon  the  features 
•f  the  dying  man ;  dark  looks,  partially  gray. 
feu  OTor  the  clear,  high  forehead ;  he  ia  nut 
alone.  The  mother  rests  already  m  the  quiet 
bosom  of  the  earth  ;  but  Maria  stands  faithful- 
ly by  his  side.  She  alone,  in  thia  hour,  will  he 
IwTe  with  him.  How  the  dame  of  tight  yei 
iickera  before  it  goea  out '  It  sinks,  and  then 
aaeends ;  it  dims,  and  thea  bnghtena  anew — U 
wilt  nut  leave  the  oovonog  IB  wuoh  a  haa  dwelt 
8 


solong.    Herrey  sinks  hi  a  light  sleep:  Ut 
as  if  death  had  taken  hold  on  him,  but  he  awa- 
kens once  more,  fiilda  his  hands,  and  exclaima 
with  a  joy  which  is  no  longer  of  the  earth, 

"  Ah,  what  g!cry  I  Is  it  possible  that  I  am 
still  00  the  earth !  Is  there  here  such  bliss  t 
God — my  Ood  !  What  an  atmosphere  of  heaT> 
en !  Am  I  yet  the  same  <  la  it  passible  that 
Edward  Hervey  can  be  participant  of  jo^  like 
thia  on  earth  1  Jesus !  rich  in  luve,  that  is  thy 
life!  thou  dispensest  overHowing  measure— 
Btemai  love !" 

Night  passes  OTer,  the  morning  dawns.  Stm 
tarries  Herrey  upon  earth  amid  images  of  iiean* 
tifiil  delight.  A  beam  from  the  ascending  sun 
piercea  through  the  miat,  ami  bnghiens  the  fac* 
of  the  dying  man.  His  cheeks  are  illumined 
with  a  living  gl  'ry — his  eyes  beam ;  he  raises 
himsnir,  extends  his  arms,  and  exclaima  with 
an  expression  of  superhuman  joy  and  tova— 
"Nina!" 

He  sinks  bark  a  corpse.  Hia^iitja  depart- 
ed.   Shs  cooduota  him. 
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PREFACE    BY    THE    TRANSLATOR. 


In  praxntiiig  th0  prattnt  votanswf  vsf  nrios  of 
Mia*  Breiner'*  worki,  circamsUncos  compel  me  to 
•eme  axplanstion,  not  onW  on  my  own  1000001,  hot 
for  the  imereata  of  translMed  litonture.  Ab  indi- 
^ridual  Ins  proceeded  not  onlf  to  tbrnu  himMlf  in- 
to the  very  nudst  of  my  serin,  but  tau  mAieaa  im- 
podent  attempt  to  injnre  my  editiOD,  m  if  1  were 
pnbUshine  it  in  too  coatiy  a  style. 

It  is  a  tact  which  testifies 'most  strikingly  to  the 
honoarabte  feeling,  both  of  the  press  and  amongst 
the  publishers  Kenerally,  that  to  my  knowledge  not 
•nly  many  of  the  respectable  journals  have  refosed 
to  yield  to  the  pressing  entreaties  made  to  than  to 
'  sanction  and  introduce  these  dishonoursble  inter- 
lopers, but  publishers  who  are  importer*  of  Ame- 
'  lican  works  have  declined  to  sell  these  cheap  Ame- 
rican pennyworths  when  sent  to  them.  TAcrr  hat 
n<  betn  fmmi  bnl  one  mm  out  of  the  rest  mass  of 
English  pnblisbera  who  has  been  mean  enough  to 
thmst  himaeir  into  the  series  wbichl  had  iatro- 
dnced  at  m^  own  risk,  so  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  t^e  Public ;  and  what  is  more,  (Am  Aw  tut  ism 
fimad  a  tingle  literary  ptreoit,  either  in  thi*  cenmtry  or 
America,  who  mmU  jmt  }ue  tr  her  immt  to  matiur 
tnuulation. 

But  THIS  0N(  MA '•has,  forsooth,  done  it>!)rpiiMu: 
foodf  My  edition  was  not  cheap  enough  for  the 
people,  and  the  works  were  toe  gooil  to  be  withheld 
tirom  the  people.  For  jxMic  good,  therefore,  he 
pokes  himself  in  just  hefbne  me  on  the  literary 
causeway.  Now  tnere  never  yet  was  an  especially 
mean  transaction  perpetrated  which  was  not  im- 
mediately coloured  over  with  the  convenient  ochre 
of  public  good.    But  what  pobKe  good  ? 

If  the  man  really  wanted  nathing  more  than  that 
a  popular  edition  shoold  appear,  he  hod  only  to  in- 
<]uire  of  me,  as  any  h<me»t,  disinterested  man 
would  have  d3ne1  and  he  would  have  found  that  in 
due  coarse  this  would  appear,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  deliberate  correction  and  improvement. 
But,  in  his  zeal  for  public  good,  he  put  no  such 
query  to  ms — for  the  very  suf&nia|^  reason  tlut 
tnat  was  not  his  intention.  His  object  was  a  pMie 
rood  tamed  carefully  into  his  P'iit'^e  poeket.  Ua  I 
DS  wanted  public  good  solely,  ttiere  "was  no  need  of 
his  treading  on  my  toes  to  extract  it ;  the  workl  is 
wiJe,  an.l  there  is  a  world  of  ezcellantf  matter  in 
foreign  literature,  if  he  had  the  sens*  or  the  infor- 
mation to  enable  him  to  collect  it.  I  have  no  ob- 
1e::tion  to  cheap  editions  of  any  good  translations 
That  he  or  any  other  man  may  un  lertake  on  his  own 
original  sagacity ;  but  what  right  has  he  to  make 
me  a  jackal  to  mcA  a  city  lion  T  I  a.m  as  great  an 
■itvo»to  for  cheap  translations  as  he  can  he ;  hiM  I 
■ay,  in  heaven's  na  ne  let  not  tiamlatofs  and  pab- 
limsrs  ttecouiie  a  crowd  of  cannibals,  to  devuureajh 
oth  It.  I  do  not  interfere  with  the  speculations  of 
Sinjth,  or  Clarke,  orTomkias — ^let  them  at  least  be 
.  good  enoigh  to  let  alone  mine. 

If  a  man  will,  however,  aJvaeaU  the  mblie  good, 
let  him  at  least  dare  and  risk  something  for  it. 
But  this  man  does  n  it  risk  a  doit  for  it.  He  noes  not 
muvs  till  he  sees  that  I  hsve  tested  the  risk,  an  I 
€reattd  a  pMie  fir  tht  itork ;  when  he  steps  in, 
passes  over  the  volumes  on  which  1  am  at  the  mo- 
ment engai^ed,  ani  pounces  on  the  next  before  me. 
1  nis  marks  the  Prowler  and  the  tdterary  Body- 
Matcher.* 


*  la  •  pnTaae  Mens  of  Us  soritmumw  pnMlsaliaas. 
•lis  psrsMpabea  a  fins  of  ths  aiaat  laanesai  ilia|illeltr, 
m*  ut/tim  us  dm  he  aevsr  yet  aaddlcd  with  anylndr's 
•spyitflua    Osnainly  aul,  Ac  ihs  bsat  of  rsaseas— he 


Let  it  be  clearly  miderstood  Vbtn,  that  this  1 
lion  i«  not  at  all  one  of  a  cheap  editioB ;  that'ia  • 
matter  of  course ;  bat  it  is  aqUMtion  whether  it  h» 
&ir  and  honourable  for  a  man  who  ventures  nothiae 
himself,  who  learns  and  acquires  nothing  himseli^  to 
lurk  as  a  Literary  Buccaneer  in  the  stops  of  authora 
of  established  reputation,  till  ihey  have  opened  to 
his  gresfly  eyes  a  safe  means  of  protiting  By  thafr 
taste,  and  tact,  and  experience. 

It  is  one  thing  to  spend  yean  in  acquiring  foreigK 
languages ;  to  sp«xi  other  yean  in  visiting  foreiga 
countries,  and  poring  through  the  vast  mass  of  Mr- 
«gn  productions,  in  orderto  discover  and  pick  oat 
what  is  really  wofthjr  of  being  introduced  to  yoar 
countrymen, — one  thmg,  when  you  have  done  all 
thia,  at  a  most  serioos  cost  of  time,  labour,  and.  mo- 
ney ;  have  then  taken  all  other  risks  and  in  fact 
aeeded  m  public ,— and  aaoMsr  thing,  for  a  man  who 
has  done  nothing  of  all  this,  to  avail  himself  of 
the  fruits  of  your  lahonra,  and  of  the  public  favoair 
you  have  raind. 

Such  a  system,  I  am  sure,,  when  once  nzpoeed, 
will,  by  all  honourable  minds,  be  stamped  as  moat 
un'air,  and  aa  moat  prejudicial  to  the  intareste  of 
pood  literature.  The  case  is  not  my  own  merely  ; 
It  is  that  of  Mis.  Austin,  and  of  almost  every  trana- 
latorof  note :  and  the  consequence,  if  it  go  on,  will 
be  to  deter  an  aothors  of  tilent  and  repute  from  th« 
risk,  labour,  and  research  necessary  for  the  selecuoa 
of  what  is  good,  and  from  gtvini;  the  time  neceas*- 
ry  for  the  production  of  excellence ;  the  work  of 
translation  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  ananymooa 
mediocritv,  and  become  a  disgrace  to  our  literatoio. 

For,  whatever  may  be  said  respecting  dieap  edi- 
tions, every  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  subject 
will  agree  with  me,  that  no  good  autiior  wi  1  be 
found,  who  can  possibly  remunerate  himselfon  such 
works.  In  that  form  they  cannot  be  at  tirst  intro- 
duced ;  for  they  will  not  be,  at  first,  bouaht  to  a 
paying  extent.  A  library  edition  is  the  Brat  and 
natoral  step.  It  is  in  this  form  that  a  moderate 
edition  alone  can  be  put  out  to  test  the  public  taste: 
a  cheap  edition  mutt  of  neoeieitii  be  a  larger  one,  ana 
it  must  involve  a  great  loss  if  it  do  not  succeed. 
Bat  in  a  library  form,  it  will  be  at  once  purchased 
by  the  lihrariana,  and  the  wealthy  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent; anI,  if  good,  will  acquire  that  speedy  scis* 
which  wiU  enable  the  publishers,  as  the  most  emi- 
nent are  now  doin^,  to  bring  out  popular  editioof^ 
at  met  cheap  and  perfect. 

These  people,  thersfore,  who,  like  the  harpies  of 
old,  pounce  down  on  the  viands  which  you  set  a 
the  public  table,  jo  for  front  being  the  pMie  bentfaeten 
ahichtheif  pretend,  are  actmally  the  deetro fere  of  the  nO' 
tural  and  tnte  bentt^Uion — the  itne,  in  doe  eottne,  ef 
authentic  and  perfected  editiont.  I  will  presently  mak* 
this  verv  case  an  evidence  of  this. 

kno^.4  the  Inw  wniiM  thei  lay  hold  of  him.  Thore  are 
persons — very  sensible  penona  In  their  wsjr — who  oever 
tnka  whti  the  kw  wniild  make  them  smtit  fnr :  sever 
curry  ntt  what  Is  too  heavy,  nr  morh  what  U  urn  hnt. 
Bui  the  ealalnane  of  Ihli  peraon't  B.ieeiuiser  pinnitor, 
IstblMisd  l»  hinielC  ahews  ih '  t  ha  Mis  '■  no  iiov  anthnr's 
wnrki  ths  OM  oi'iraeiil  tbat  the  ct>pvi1(hi  lethnieallf  ex- 
pire <.  Theie  are  vartmi*  works  of  Sir  Waller  HoML 
Crabhe.  Keita,  Mn.  Hemaoa.  etc..  which  he  hsa  pmnesa 
ne  wlth<Hil  the  amaltot  reisnl  iiT  detleacy  Inwsrdu  the  ••- 
Ihnra  nr  thWr  famlllet.  They  who  will  aetss  snpvrtilus 
tmeudieteif  efter  th>  l«w  conalves  SI  It.  woold  as  kretrim 
ly,  hatlbribsiermrnf  ihelaw.i*ls«lhe«*«f«M.  Tbaak 
heeven,  that  a«hi«>  have  Ihe  pnilseiloa  of  a  Omrrldit 
Act,  or  they  wohid  csrtaiDly  he  broimed  by  the  >ii  w  1. 
seen  between  tbsir  own  haasss  and  lb*  priaMf%  aaC 
thalr  MSS.  canted  oC 
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I  mrnlf  h»J9  not,  m  Ihm  indiTidaat  moa\d  in- 
•iainus.  published  with  ■  new  to  large  profit*.  I 
eommeaead  tha  andeitakinc,  ■»  tl>*  Sua  of  the  ad- 
*ic«  mad  warnings  of  tha  most  azperien  ed  pub- 
lishars,  with  the  probability  of  a  conaideiab  e  loss. 
But  1  detarmined,  at  any  cuat,  if  poasible,  to  iatro- 
4nc«  these  works,  and  I  glorr  that  it  has  been  a 
momax  who  has  done  this.  My  editions  hare  bean 
modarata,  so  as  to  allow  me  every  opportunity  of 
n*isioo  by  comparison  with  the  latest  aditiou*  of 
the  originals ;  and  any  one  who  is  capable  of  earn- 
faring  my  new  editions  with  the  origmsls,  will  see 
«ow  naraiiilly  they  have  been  brought  up,  vrttim 
«  litmtim,  to  them.  So  mneh  so  uiat  the  amiable 
•uthoresahsrseU;  while  highly  diaaatislied  with  the 
Oerinan  translatiODa,  has  expressed  her  warmeat 
MMe  of  "den  aamveta  gninnhet  och  den  nit 
kvannad  ni  itir  tillviiga  rid  Er  dfTarsiittning" — 
'the  conscientioua  accuracy  and  leal  with  which 
TDU  execute  your  transiatiuns.' 

And  what  have  we  got  instead,  from  this  adroeato 
«f  public  good  t  An  imforUtim  mid  nprmt  of  man- 
•MM*  ttriAgmnUtf  tin»nmrk*,Kti^ntdcunmiltd 
*tih  m  styfa  swf  fMiKily  ml»  tht  lamU  nifi  (•  lAs 
Ammem  dun  marktl,  mud  aJbmmdbtg  mM  Amtrietm- 
anw,  tMek  all  wM-admaIti  ptraana  wiU  it  aanful  net 
«•  imlndao€  mta  thm  familita ;  as  "sheisa  going" 
-  "  ranity  btUttUa  a  woman"—"  sleigfaa,  and  sleds, 
and  sleighing,"  for  aledgas  and  aMging— ■•  sur- 
toundings"  for  enTiron* ;  wth  such  Yankee  slang 
M  "  he  got  mad  in  lo*e,  and  ahi  gsTe  him  the  bag,^ 
«t<!.;  aa  any  one  may  eonnnce  himaelf  who  looks 
into  these  aye-destroying  small  printa. 

That  it  is  not  a  mere  asaeition  that  these  are.  in 
fitct,  abridgments,  or  at  least  miaeiabiT  garbled 
eopiaa,  1  wiU  apeadily  ahew :  but,  in  the  first  place, 
it  may  be  as  wall  to  gira  the  history  of  theee  Amer- 
ican translations.  Erery  one  who  has  paid  the  least 
attention  to  what  has  been  going  on  in  America, 
kaowa  that  the  American  publishers  hare  been 
tearing  each  other  limb  from  limb  in  the  matter  of 
teprinU  of  English  new  works.  Works  which  cost 
•  guinea  each  hers,  were  reprinted  there  immedi- 
ately fi>r  a  ahiUing  each.  Such-became  the  fury  of 
American  competition,  that  not  one  such  reprint  of 
•uch  a  work  appeared,  but  half  a  doxen  simultane- 
oualy.  The  madness  was  soon  so  great  that  theae 
I>eople  were  seen  aiWertising,  one  against  another, 
Mifavtf  anrfa,  of  which  the  mere  paper  was  worth 
Uncetne  money.  To  such  a  pitch  was  this  car- 
ried, that  an^rthug  like  natiTe  literature  waa  quaah- 
«d..  No  native  author  could  obtain  a  copyright  re- 
muneration. There  was  no  profit  to  give  it.  Our 
«uthois  sappUed  their  market,  and  tkaif  authors 
were  almoat  oniversalljr  compelled  to  come  to  thia 
«ountry  to  obtain  anything  for  a  new  work ;  and  all 
-eeosible  men  lamented,  and  still  lament,  that  under 
•pch  circnmstaneea  no  natiooal  American  literature 
«an  poasibly  arise.  What  the  rnsalt  of  this  compe- 
tition-mania has  been  many  a  publishing-house 
could  show  in  frij^tful  accounts uo  the  wrone  sides 
«f  their  ledgers.  The  story  howerer,  is  pisinly  told 
every  day  in  their  newspapers.  The  New-York 
correspondent  of  the  Bottan  Bamhtf  Cfmtattt,^  fam- 
ily newepaper  of  July  8,  1843,  sa^ :— "  Aa  to  the 
cheap  repuuications — the  system  is  dead.  A  few 
houses,  the  Harpers,  Winchesters,  etc.,  print  occa- 
aiunally ;  but  from  the  best  information  1  can  get, 
nalhmg  u  gmud  iy  U,  and  probably,  publications 
will  go  back  to  a  medium  price,  and  a  shape  suita- 
ble for  preservation — '  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished.'" 

Such  is  the  npshot-of  the  American  cheap  repub- 
lication mania ;  but  the  mischief  did  not  stop  here. 
They  b^n  to  pour  these  wretched  and  maimed  re- 
prints of  our  works  in  shoals  back  upon  us  at  homo. 
Our  literature  too  was  threatened  with  annihila- 
tion from  this  source.  Fortunately  we  got  an  Act 
putting  a  stop  to  the  entrance  of  these  pale  and 
wasted  I ' 


I  ghosts  of  our  own  creation  from  the  world 
jMyond  the  Atlantic :  but  translators  are  still  ex- 
posed t»  the  whole  evil    Accordingly,  no  sooitsr ,  two  passages  are 


did  my  translationa  of  Ifisa  Biemer^  wcrks  hatia 
to  attract  attention,  than  these  ravenous  Americaa 
puhliiihera  began  (urioualy  to  translate  those  at 
which  I  had  not  arrived,  so  ss  to  get  the  start 
Oi  their  brother  publiaheia,  who  reprinted  mine. 
VHiat  sort  ol  translations  these  were  likely  to  ba 
may  be  imagined.  I  had  spent  two  years  in  the 
preparation  for,  and  in  the  executiun  nf  mine-  ■ 
thne  were  thrown  oat  in  a  Csw  weeka.  lliey  pro- 
feased  to  IramaUte/nm  th*  Stoediak,  awl  to  raplae* 
all  the  passage*  omitted  in  the  Oerman  translatioM. 

These  are  the  translations  which  our  Luidoa 
Buccaneer  has  avowedly  reprinted.  What  kind  of 
an  article  he  had  got  bo.d  01  be  knew  no  more  (bam 
the  man  in  the  moon,  for  he  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing, being  totally  ignorant  of  both  Swedish  and  Oer- 
man.  But  it  vna  eooagh  for  him  that  there  waa  a 
translation  tf  aama  tort  that  he  could  rush  into  tha 
field  with,  and  a  Yankee  MtflT  ready  written  to  hi* 
haftds,  which  be  took  whoUj;  for  his  advertisettaoL 
Thetrickauceeededtoacertaia extent;  for  who  wa*^ 
at  once,  la  expose  it  T  So  little  have  the  language 
and  the  literature  of  the  North  of  Europe  been  cared 
for  by  na,  that  I  much  question  whether  there  ha 
three  peiaons  connected  with  the  London  Prase 
who  are  masters  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
languages,  both  of  which  an  neoesaary  for  the 
tranalatioB  of  these  works.  Accordingly,  one  or 
two  of  our  respectable  journals  were  unwarily 
caught  m  the  snare,  and  boldly  declared,  in  notic- 
ini(  these  reprints,  that  they  were  excellent,  and 
eqnil  to  mine. 

The  aimple  (act,  however  ia,  and  I  am  now  io  a 
cooditioa  to  damon<tiate  it  most  satisbctorily,  a*  I 
now  print  my  translation  o'  one  of  the  stories  which 
has  nsen  reprinted  from  the  American  translation — 
"  Strife  and  Peace ;"  and  it  will  be  in  the  power  of 
any  one  to  teet  the  matter,  and  see  that  theee  Amer- 
ican tranalat  ons  an  no'  ai  a  1  tranalated  from  iht 
Swtdiak,  hilt  from  tha  Oaratia  ;  and  aa  far,  aa  1  will 
directly  sfaow,/roiii  rn'a  iv!  'A<  wmuraiu  amorUaU 
pa  aige*  omitted  h^  tha  carttaataaa  of  tha  Cfarmam 
(nulotor,  4ht  Amtrk'ma  jmryualg  cut  away  a  vast 
nmmtar  mor^ii  order  to  reduce  the  wark  4a  ma  chaapja 
ftu'.lirjr  as  possible. 

That  they  are  translated  from  the  German,  and 
not  from  toe  Swedish,  every  page  will  prove,  far 
the  bbemdare  and  miecoaeeftma  of  Ma  Qermtm  trentU 
tar,  often  very  ludicrous,  are  meat  regularii/  and  tan- 
fnllif  cofiied.  As  the  Chinese,  when  they  receive  aa 
ordisr  from  England  to  make  aaae  pieces  of  china, 
to  complete  ^gain  a  broken  aet.  alwaya  make  an  ex- 
act fat  e-miie  qf  the  china  sent,  copying  most  pre- 
cisely every  flaw  and  defect,,  as  well  aa  the  regular 
pattern;  ao  has  the  American  translator  done  nere. 
As  1  have  already  stated.  Hiss  Bremer  complains 
heavily  of  theae  ludicroua  error*  of  the  CermaBk 
wUch  have  thus  been  so  completely  tranatarred  into 
the  cheap  English  reprints.  It  would  exceed  the 
limits  of  a  preface  to  enumeiate  these.  I  will,  how- 
aver  give  a  very  good  apecimen  of  thein,andpaaaaB 
to  the  still  more  aetious  matter  of  the  omissuma. 

Near  the  end  of  "  Strife  and  Peace,"  Hra.  Aatri^ 
writing  to  her  friend  the  Bishop,  tells  him  that  all 
her  troubles  are  now  over,  and  bids  him  come  and 
rejoice  with  her.  "  Kom,"  she  says,  "  och  mottag 
mm  anger  dfvermin  klenmodighet,  dfver  min  knot ; 
kom,  och  hjelp  mig  att  tacka !"  "  Come  and  re- 
ceive my  contrition  for  my  pusillanimity,  for  mv  re- 
pining, come  and  help  m^to  express  my  thanfca !" 
This  the  German  translnes — "  Kommen  sie,  und 
helfen  sie  mir  denken!"  Which  the  Americaa 
translator,  with  Chinese  fidelity,  copies,  and  the 
Englishman  as  bithfuUy  reprints — "  Cama  and  ha^ 
matothmkr 

As  to  the  ampletaataa  of  the  translatioo,  let  na 
take  at  random  a  dip  into  "  Strife  and  Peace."  The 
chapter  on  Nordland.  a  chapter  which,  independent- 
ly of  the  letter  it  cootaina.  consists  only  of  six  para- 
graphs, hss  in  Smith's  edition,  two  out  of  those  six 

.. ia.A. I      1. ^J^—  .    __-Ai.aA   m^  al.A  \^**^m  sauK"         "^ 


omitted,  beaidee  a  portion  of  the  letter  itaelf.  These 
I  extiemelT  deacriotiva  of  lifo  and 
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,  •(y.andiMkaiipIaMtlMarptutoeBliaMardM 
origuul.  AtpaKetCuccunanotheromiii8u>n,dMcrip- 
tive  oi  Uw  doueatic  life ;  |>we  .iJ  another  of  no  len 
than  ame  lines,  dawriutiveofthe  wild  HkUing  dance, 
thu  u  umneduitaly  followed  by  another,  deacniiUve 
d  the  Hailing  costuaie.  On  the  next  column  of  the 
aaine  page  ia  another,  descriptive  uf  the  muaic  of  the 
Hanlutger  violv  All  these  break  up  dreadhiUy  tha 
lieaiitilul  and  wild  picture  of  Norwegian  life  and 
fMtivity.  , 

Take  again  the  mountain  journey  to  Bergen,  page 
32  of  Smith's  reprint,  there  are  two  ouuasiunai 
pa^  33,  (Atm  others.  One  of  these  alone  conaista 
el  uiue  lines  of  the  original,  and  relates  to  most  cu- 
rious and  characteristic  matter,  to  the  waymarks  of 
■tones  piled  in  that  wild  and  dmolate  region,  where 
the  actors  of  the  story  Ul  into  the  utmost  peril  and 
perplexity.  Pages  34  and  35  occur  two  or  three 
■ore,  and  so  on  through  the  book. 

W4at  is  remarkalile  in  thu  volume  is,  that  the 
Gtrmm  tramlatAn,  unlike  those  of  the  other  toI- 
ames,  u  pn/ecf.  I  believe  there  is  not  a  line  of  the 
01  igiiial  omitted;  while  here  in  this  reprint  from  the 
Ainencan,  declared  to  be  Avm  tJu  Smiduh,  wUh  th§ 
Oermm  amwnaiu  nplactd,  there  aboond  omiasiais 
ef  the  most  material  character. 

Wb^  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  this  work, 
"  Strile  and  Peace,"  is  unquestionably,  in  point  of 
■tylr,  the  most  eloquent  and  beautiful  composition 
«  1 1  Miss  Bremer's  writings,  which  renders  it  ten- 
fold more  unpardonable  thus  to  have  mangled  it. 

Another  curious  fact  is,  that  all  the  mottoes,  and 
mdeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  poetry,  of  this  vol- 
ume are  fram  Norwegian  poets ;  given  purpoaply  by 
Mws  Bremer,  as  the  scene  is  laid  in  that  country. 
Much  of  this  poetry  is  left  out :  and  the  rest,  nut 
being  understood,  retains,  in  some  instances,  only  a 
4un  shadow  of  the  meanmg  of  the  original ;  in  others, 
has  no  connexion  with  it  whatever.  We  have 
verses  with  a  sonorous,  Mrs.  Hemans-Uke  flourish 
of  trumpets,  but  which  as  translations  of  what  they 
pretend  to  represent,  might  jUst  as  well  be  taken 
out  01  any  book  that  the  translator  had  at  hand. 

For  instance,  these  eight  lines  of  the  poet  Munch 
have,  I  may  say,  a  rude  sunpiicity  about  them,  and 
ceitain'v  notlung  in  the  world  abont  "flowers  of 
love  aivl  life;  or  which  shed  their  fragrance  im  our 
hisr  or  clay-cold  sod." 

HVHd  er  det  Ota  meer  1 

Eotgaim  den  •es' 

Dug  en  veulis  Swiniuiel 

Af  HJeniineb  lyaeni^  HImnel, 

EiigmiK  iltu  l«ur 

Uuder  Tt'iiiplffU  loD^nde  Bssr — 

Ea  illg  Sfkund 

V«t«r  v«l  u|)  •mild  D^Ds  Bland. 
Yet  these  have  tlxv  sounding  snbstitate  of  half 
flte  nuinuer  of  tines . — 

Tbs  Anwers  of  lavs  sad  b«ps  we  gatlMr  btn, 
BIihII  yei  Moom  fiw  u»  la  lbs  heaven  qf  Gaid; 
Thsv  siMd  not  their  tul  (Vairaacs  o'er  fior  bier. 
They  Ue  aat  withered  un  the  cold  grave  Md. 
These  twelve  lines  of  Wergeland— (as  given  by 

Tlw  flnt  Mine,  y««  the  giit  Uns  flfaigs 
A  tliny  svsa  no  irivtil  ihlDf< ;     ■ 
li  |w«i8i  aooii,  a  BvwMnt's  mlUag, 
Theo  it  ia  abn  pa^  recalling. 

The  graiM  llwir  baa  tneb  a  pHms : 
M  ui  |)ria«4  BMl  spriog'a  Oowsry  tSmt, 
Whra  llrsi  Ih"  venhira  detkn  eanh'*  tKM<», 
And  th«  lM*n-limr  AinMala  <h«  liliiw 
Thn^  God  let>  nil,  hnwevnr  Inw, 
In  *tba  ar<t  Una*  a  trinmph  Icoow; 
Even  ia  ihe  liiiur  whrn  daiitli  linimiitslh, 
And  lifi  lueiru)  b»ivafl  aamdetli. 

Are  by  the  hydraulic  press  of  Smith  md  C:  aqoeeX' 

«d  into  these  four : — 

Palntr  the  dm  lalnl  Mn^hes  nfthe  dawn  , 

Tliitu  Uis  I'lill  aplendiHirnfllwaaxo-div  light; 
IVtirar  Ihe  dr«i  \m\a  Aiiwen  In  aarly  aprlnc  tlina  ban, 
Th  to  all  Uidi  •uuMinr  hoMs  attUt  sad  brIghL 

OfaU  extracta  from  the  btid  of  Rein,  i«  "the 


Sveniai  Hoar  in  the  SiltiBg  Boom,"  tkrae,  that  i%, 
one  hall  oi  them,  aieaupproseed.   So  alao  eleven  ha* 
lines  of  Foas,  opening  this  chapter,  and  three  linea 
from  Velhaven,  whicn  occur  in  the  middle  ot  tha 
chapter,  are  transplanted  and  suhetituled  for  them, 
A  una  of  Tegnir  in  this  chaptei  is  also  ooutteiL, 
Eight  striking  lines  of  a  Norwegian  aou^ ,  intrailiw 
ced  as  a  motto  to  the  chapter  on  the  Hailing  daoee^ 
and  illustrative  of  this  festive  occasion,  are  totally 
omitted,    8o.alao  the  stanza  introductory  to  tha 
chapter  on.Chriatmas,  irom  Bjerregaard. 
Kaauasr  J  senMwe,  vtanwla  Hsiaasl 
Kanhaard  ttar  edsr  vad  Ladarna  ataaa. 
Jiuilsrl  vsate; 
DatkilJ  beala 
rods  tt»  gnldgule,  brtdavaagra  Bmae. 

But  Ha  number  of  these  omisskms  ia  draoat  •■■»■ 
btrleu :  perhaps  the  moA  singular  itf  all  ia  thiA 
of  ^he  very  passage  in  which  tira  Strile  eeaaes,  and 
the  Peace  la  concluded,  by  the  aide  of  the  wei^ 
consisting  of  eleven  lines. 

These  attempts  to  palm  off  the  work,  spite  6t 
all  this  mutilation,  as  from  the  Swedish  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Fro  instead  of  Uia. ;  Oefwerstinna, 
meant  for  6fvetatinna,  that  is  limply,  a  colanei'a 
lady ;  Hen*  for  Herr,  or  plain  Mr.,  etc.,  are  quila 
ludicrous.  At  the  same  tune  almoat  every  original 
word  or  proper  name  introduced,  ate  erroneously 
introduced^  The  translator,  not  aware  that  the  d>- 
nresis  or  other  pecuUar  mark  over  the  vowels  ia 
Swedish,  does  not  merely  change  the  sound,  but 
converts  the  word  into  a  totally  diflisrent  senae — 
gives  us  these  sometimes  in  the  English  with  tha 
oddest  efiiect.  Thus  we  have  Skal  and  Skal  inili*> 
criminately,  while  he  aH  the  while  means  8l>il^- 
the  three  nave  really  Ihe  different  meanings  of,  a 
husk  or  peal,  a  motive,  and  a  health !  The  aama 
obtuseneaa  ahevfs  itself  in  tnarking  the  nice  traits 
of  humour  and  chatieter  for  which  Miss  Bremer  is 
so  eminent.  We  are  told  that  Susanna  had  two 
different  natures,  which  are  deaignated  by  contract 
tions  of  her  two  Christian  names — Barb»a  Susan- 
na, into  Bartra  and  Soma.  But  this  distinction  ia 
too  delicate  for  the  translator,  and  he  regularly 
prints  them  Barbara  and  Sanna,  whflreby  tira  indi- 
catiun  is  totally  lost.  Bat  to  go  through  a  I  tha 
wilful  oinisaifns,  and  the  ignorant  miscouceptions 
anil  disligumnpnts,  would  be  too  much. 

These  remarks  apply  not  only  to  this  but  to  the 
whole  seriea.  In  them  too  is  exsctly  copied  the  Ger- 
imn  translation,  even  to  the  very  errors  of  the  pf  est. 
In  the  H  Fami'y,  the  Oennan  translator  hae 
nnwartantahly  altered  almost  every  proper  name 
both  of  place  an<l  pnson.  Even  the  nftine  of  tha 
narrator  of  theatory-^Miss  Christina  Beats  Hvar< 
ilagalag-«ioaiivert«d  into  CharUu*  Beats  BmTjf 
Hay  i  Lonqnist,  into  Lonbeig;  BergattjVm,  into  Hnt- 
mnnd;  Koalagen,  into  Kouapean;  Bemdts,  into 
Berends,etc.,etc.  Alltheaeareeaiefullyccipiedinto 
the  American  tranalaion.  The  notes  of  the  au- 
thoress in  the  orig.nal  are  omit  «l,  an  I  notes  on  Kk 
tally  ililfemit  antii«cto  by  the  Uerman  trans  alor, 
are  also  given.  The  Rerman  baa  takim  the  libeity 
to  fmst  in  whole  sentences  of  sentimental  piueiiig^ 
Which  the  American  has  alao  given.  In  ahoit, 
he  has  never  seen  the  onginal,  and  his  tranalation 
ia  an  impndf^nt  and  worthlesa  impoaitiun. 

So  much  for  tianalation  (irom  the  Swedish,  and 
for  the  restoration  of  omitted  passages. 


Is  thia  •h'n  the  mann<>T  in  whi^h  wa  shonld  v 
to  see  the  best  productions  of  loreign  vmters  intro- 
duced into  our  lanTua^e?  Is  it  su'h  works  as 
these  that  any  of  our  res:<ertab'e  reviewers  will  ba 
ffe'iml  introclncin;  to  notice,  ami  rei-omniending  aa 
un  a  par  with  those  which  have  been  the  result  of 
long  and  careful  study,  and  of  the  most  anxiooa 
care  and  labour  to  produce  perfect  both  in  sense 
and  snlMtan-wt  • 

Whoever  has  come  in  contart  with  fomtni  aa- 
thors  of  eminence  knows  th  a  it  is  r  subject  of  soia 
complaint  that  thtnr  worka  ai«  translated  into  our 
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lan^naga  tttmrtUr  b 
«btaiD  cucbtotiun  ojr  1 


/  the  liile  of  IhoM  of  the  mutt 
futhlul'  uxl  able  clwnctar.  Vv  husver  gives  cirou- 
ialHMi  to  meb  iniarior  or  defective  tranawtkiii  deee 
a  lourtold  injury — to  the  author,  the  honest  trana- 
klor,  the  pttbiic,  uiii  the  Utatary  ehatacter  of  the 
•oUntfr.' 


Since  writing  tbos  far,  I  have  seen  that  the  intror 
iucei  01  these  Americaii  translations  has  announced 
one  of  Misd  lireiuer  s  new  work,  "  A  Liiaj>."  'I  his 
ce.tainly  cann<.t  be  Item  the  Swedish,  which  is 
acaicely  yet  tut,  and  i.(  which  I  knew  that  theets 
have  been  tran:<mitted  bythe  authuross  ctjty  lu  my- 
aeif.  It  mu^t,  theielure,  be  trcm  the  Gennan  trans- 
lation— which  IS  by  lar  the  must  delectite  Uaouan 
traojiatiun  that  has  yet  appeared  oi  any  oi  tiiias 
Uratuer  a  wuifcs,  having  omisBioas  ol  wveral  pages 
at  once. 

I  see  too  that  another  of  the  Buccaneen  has  talieo 
the  held  with  announ  eiaenis  uf  transiatiLns  Irom 
Hiss  bremer;  ami  who '. — i\o  o.her  than  the  \ery 
nan  who  sailed  bodily  on  lbs  Uev.  Mr.  Uuzzey  s 
"American  Maiden,"  i  la  ed  another  name  un  ibp 
tltle-pngBidubbed  it " Toe  Knglinh HaiileB,"aml  Heiit 
it  forth  as  an  oruinal  wi.rli !  staling  erately  in  lus 
pcsiace,  lliat  in  this,  hut  work,  "  he  had  betn  tvry 
€tirejvl  Ut  mcuittttr  Uit  muraUti/  of  U.e  hibUf  r  Mr. 
Mu«Key,  aiiiaxed  lo  see  extracts  Iroin  his  own  work 
in  Aiiiericau  iiapem,  umier  another  tit.eanil  another 
man's  name,  hastened  ui%er  to  London,  oontronted 
Uie  uniudeut  freeliooter,  and  issued  an  KngUsh 
oditiun  ol  his  own  work. 

In  such  huods  as  ihess,  what  beantiful  tiuis<a- 
tiond  uf  Miss  iJrfnier  may  we  not  expect !  The 
kev.  £>)dney  tim>th  has  altly  trounced  the  Ameri- 
cans lor  jA<?irdishL|i«sty  ;  we  entreat  him  to  hold  the 
balance  even,  and  cbustiae  this  dishonesty  towards 
Aiiiaricans  on  the  |iart  of  our  countrymen,  bwind- 
hiig  is  tbe  same  thing  on  one  side  of  the  water  a*  on 
the  uiber,  anl  nothing  iiwK  disgraceful  to  national 
character  can  be  done  on  the  other  side  (rf'  the  At- 
lantic. 

But  at  these  men  I  am  not  swimMd ;  they  are 
OBly  labouring  in  their  ordinary  vocation.  The  real 
cause  of  surprise  is  that  any  louroai  can  be  found, 
hoiiling  a  respectable  rank,  wnich  will  sanction  and 
oucuuiage  them.  Their  miserable  activity  is  the  nat- 
ural reaalt  of  such  patronage.  It  is  for  tbe  lingtish 
Preas.  which  ia  the  guardian  of  the  buaouraiid  integ> 
litr  of  our  litorature,  to  protect  ns  from  this  state  of 
thinga.  It  is  lor  it  tosajr  whet^r  it  shall  bo  poasibl«i 
fer  translatipns  of  oieellent  works  from  abroad  lo  he 
■ado  with  uenaceaaafyooHi  and  Maura;  orwhetb- 
or  Um  BMOMOt  a  (laMlatar  of  kMNTB  tact  and  refi»- 


tatioa  aatnoncee  a  (rarfi  work,  he  or  she  shall  be' 
torn  to  pat-OS  by  a  pack  of  hutigry  woives.  it  is  for 
it  to  see  that  wiien  we  ha\e  a  cheap  translation,'  it 
shall  mt  itati  be  sound  and  honest. 

1  repeat  my  leatimi^ny  to  the  honoarable  i«eling 
aheady  shewn  by  the  great  body  of  the  press  in  tho 
present  imtanoe,  and  my  contidenee  that  all  that  la 
so  ob\  iously  necessary  will  be  ellecied  by  it.  1  hav  a 
now  stated  what  it  was  my  duty  to  state  in  support 
of  the  pui  ity  and  integrity  of  the  translations  of  these 
works,  in  my  own  case  I  have  spared  no  rains  to 
ensure  this ;  and  1  have  had  always  at  hand  tlie  ever- 
ready  assistance  cf  Mr.  howitt — an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer ol  these  ivorihem  tongues.  My  plan  has  been 
when  my  translation  was  complete  to  read  it  aloud  to 
him,  whi'e  he  held  the  orijpnal  in  his  hand,  so  that  no 
word  or  no  misconception  might  escape ;  and  I  con- 
lideDtly,  therefore,  |  recent  my  edition  to  the  publie 
as  faithful  and  complete. 

The  Kmammtr,  in  a  flattering  notice  of  one  of  my 
translations,  regretted  that  I  had  not  given  some 
more  account  of  Miss  Bremer  herself,  adding  that 
she  was  in  reduced  circumstances.  I  an  happy  to 
say  that  wherever  that  information  was  obtained,  it 
was  totally  unfounded.  Miss  Bremer  is  not  only  of 
a  substantial  family,  bot  connected  with  the  noliili> 
ty  of  the  country.  It  is  not  my  intenticn  to  give  a 
line  respecting  Ai  iss  Breiuer  more  than  is  agreeable 
to  hersell ;  but  in  her  kind  interent  in  my  translation 
she  has  vtluntarily  oflered  to  wiite  me  a  Sketch  uf 
her  Literary  Life,  which,  with  whatever  is  pro|er  to 
be  added,  will  appear  in  my  next  issue — the  conclu- 
ding one  of  Miss  Bremer  s  poblished  stories. 

Miss  Bremer  lately  addressed  to  inethese  words : 
"  Sweden  is  a  poor  but  noble  country ;  Knglanil  if  a 
rich  and  noble  one ;  but  in  spirit  they  are  8i8ter«,  and 
should  know  each  other  as  such.  Let  us,dearMrs. 
Howitt,  oontriliule  to  that  end !" 

1  am  coAvinced  that  l^^ngland  and  Sweden,  inclfi- 
ding  the  line  kingduin  of  Norway,  may  l>ecuine  in 
both  intellectual  and  commercial  relations  far  better 
known  to  each  other  to  the  greatest  ini'tual  advaa- 
tage.  No  one  could  bate  opened  up  more  sticress- 
fuTlythe  intellectual  intercourse  than'Miss- Bremer; 
ami  t  regard  it  as  one  of  the  happiest  and  miN<t  hon- 
ourable events  of  my  life — of  whicb  nothing  can  de- 
prive me — that  1  have  introduced  her  lieatitiful  and 
ennabling  writings,  not  only  to  these  islaiHlx,  but  to 
the  whole  vast  English  family.  1  have  sent  them 
expressly  to  Australia;  and  in  America,  in  India, at 
tbe  Cape,  as  well  as  in  Australasia,  ilfu«  Brrtner  it 
now  a  household  word — nay,  more— a  household 
poaaessiun  and  blesaing. 

MARY  HOWITT 

7^  Orangt,  Vfftr  OmUm, 
£lK.  180, 1843. 
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THIS  DAY— A  LIFE. 

TniBiL*. 


BtaeOolm,  Itt  Hotatttr,  18— 

Uf  TBS  MOBBIIia  HOUB. 

•■AaoTBiB  day,  another  Terolntion  of  light 
«ad  sbadb.  'Eayij  thy  Qzisteooe,  s^eat  thou, 
Iwtf  dawn  of  morning,  animating  glance  of  lore, 
4MMB  of  God !  Thoa  walMat  me  onoa  more 
fiiMB  my  daricneea,  givest  me  a  day,  t  new  ex- 
jatenee,  a  whole  life.  Thoa  loolcest  upon  me 
in  this  light  and  aayest,  follow  the  moments ! 
They  scatter  in  their  flight  light  and  flowers ; 
liiey  ooncMl  themselves  in  clouds,  but  only  to 
abinefiurth  again  all  the  lovelier ;  foUow  them, 
«od  IM  not  the  shade  find  thee  before  thou  hast 
liegan  to  live !" 

Thus  thoaght  I  with  a  great,  bome.depaTted 
•pirit,  as  in  the  dawn  of  momiog  I  awoke  and 
saw  the  beam  of  daylight  penetrating  into  my 
chamber,  and  involuntarily  stretched  forth  my 
arms  to  meet  it.  It  was  neither  bright  nor 
-ebeerfiil ;  it  was  the  misty  beam  of  a  November 
4ay,  bat  still  light  from  the  light  which  bright- 
«ned  my  life's-day,  and  I  greeted  it  with  love. 

May  the  light  of  my  life's-day,  like  that  of  the 
i^raiag,  be— an  ascending  one !  whether  its 
lieam  shine  through  mist  or  through  clear  air  is 
all  one !  if  only  the  day  increase,  if  only  life 
brighten. 

After  am  absence  of  ien  years,  I  visit  anew  the 
iioroe  otwf  childhood  ;  whether  for  a  longer  or 
«  shorter  time  circumstances  will  determine. 
Independent  in  fortune  and  position  in  life,  I  can 
>liow,  aAer  a  captivity  of  many  years,  enjoy  free- 
dom, and  at  thirty  years  of  age  follow  merely 
my  own  win. 

I  arrived  here  last  eveoing,  a  few  days  earlier 
than  I  was  expected,  and  thus  ooakl  not  by  any 
possibility  flatter  myself  that  on  my  account  the 
house  of  my  stepnoother  was  so  spleadidly  light- 
ed dp  Vs  I  found  it  on  stopping  before  it.  Ah, 
BO !  On  the  contrary,  it  was  terribly  difficult 
to 'find  anybody  who  would  trouhle  themselves 
m  the  least  about  me  and  my  things. 

At  length  I  stumUed  apon  a  maid-servant, 
whose  kind  countenance  and  manner  immedi- 
••leiy  plsased  me,  and  who,  as  soon  as  she  per- 
«eived  who  I  was,  bosied  herself  aeti«ely  about 
-me  and  mine.  "  Ah !"  exclaimed  she,  as  she 
Jed  me  op  a  winding  staircase  covered  with  car- 
peting, which  led  to  my  room,  "  how  vexatious 
it  is !  Her  Grace  gives  to-das  a  little  ball  to 
celebrate  Miss  Selma's  birthday,  and  now  they 
have  taken  off  their  doaks  in  your  room,  Misa  ; 
itow  it  looks !  Bat  see !  they  did  not  expect 
you  earlier  than  next  week,  and,  tbeiefore,  no- 
thing is  in  otdo'." 
B 


"It  doet  not  aignKy I"  laid  I,  as  i>4th  smne 
consternation  I  looked  round  the  room  which 
my  step-mother  in  her  letter  hwi  praised  as  an 
'  excellent  chamber,'  and  which  was  now  filed 
with  genUemea's  and  ladies'  cloaks,  with  for 
boots  and  over-shoes.  The  Boosic  of  one  of 
Stranss's  intoxicating  waltaes  came  from  below, 
producing  an  effect  half-animating,  half-depres- 
sing ;  and  I  thoaght,  if  I  up  here,  sit  myself 
down  quietly  among  these  empty  human  habili- 
ments and  listen  to  this  music,  and'Miink, 
"  here  «|^  I,  a  forlorn  stranger  in  the  country, 
whilst  they  withoat  are  making  merry  with 
dancing,  then — I  shall  become  melancholy,  and 
shall  begin  to  write  an  appendix  to  Solomon's 
sermon, '  All  is  vanity !'  But  if  I  too  go  down 
among  those  joyful  people,  and  entertain  my- 
srif  with  looking  at  them,  and  whilst  they 
whirl  about  in  tiie  gallopade  and  the  wahz, 
make  my " 

A  dim  idea  anfolded  itself  suddenly  in  my 
bead,  like  the  butterfly  from  the  chrysalis.  .1 
took  hold  of  Karin — such  was  the  name  of  m^ 
obliging  maiden — and  prayed  her  to  inform 
nobody  in  the  bouse  of  my  arrival,  but  on  the 
contrary,  to  assist  me  in  patting  on  my  black 
silk  dress  and  other  things,  to  make  a  hasty  - 
toilet.  I  wished  to  sneak  into  the  company 
unannounced  and  oaknown.  Karin  nnderstood 
my  idea,  thoaght  it  merry,  and  helped  me 
quickly  and  efficiently ;  so  that  in  half  an  hour 
I  could  show  myself  with  honoor  in  the  saloon, 
and  hoped  to  remain  unobserved  by  a  part  of 
the  'fmUe'  which,  as  I  knew  of  old,  was  very 
important  in  tbe  soirees  of  my  stepmother. 
And  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  not  altogether  dis- 
satisfied to  be  able  to  looic  aboat  me  a  little, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  prepare  myself  for  acquaint- 
ance with  relaiives  whom  I  had  now  not  seen 
for  so  many  years.  * 

As  I  entered  the  dancing-room  a  gallopade 
waa  being  danced.  I  stole  along  by  the  wall, 
and  soon  fortunately  found  a  place  in  a  comer. 
The  music,  the  noise,  and  -the  strong  Maze  of 
light,  almost  bewildered  my  head.  ^Vlien  I 
had  a  little  recovered  my  sensan,  I  spied  about 
curioosly  after  the  countenances  of  my  connex- 
ions ;  above  all,  my  eye  sought  for  my  young 
sister  Selma,  although  almost  without  hope  of 
being  able  to  recognise  in  the  young  girl  of 
twenty,  the  tender,  delicate  ehild  which  I  had 
not  seen  lor  ten  years. 

"  But  the  sole  daughter  of  the  bouse,"  thoright 
I,  "the  heroine  of  the  day,  must  still  be  easy 
to  discover  among  the  others :  she  must  cer- 
tainly precede  eveiy  one  in  the  daace,  and  must 
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be  put  forward  and  honoured  beAtre  all  others !" 
and  I  sought  inquiringly  among  the  couples 
who  were  floating  round  in  the  gallopade.  The 
dance  seemed  to  me  enchanting. 

■  Ah,  let  reinet  du  bal ."  said  now  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  an  animated,  and  at  (he  same 
time  somewhat  faded  exterior  and  relaxed  fea- 
tures, who  stood  near  me ;  and  I  taw  a  young 
officer  of  dragoons  dancing  onward  with  two 
young  ladies  who  riveted  my  whole  attention, 
so  beautiful  and  brilliant  were  they.  I  consid- 
ered it  a  settled  thing  that  one  of  these  must 
be  my  sister  Selma ;  but  which  of  them  1  They 
bad  a  remarkably  great  sisterly  resemblance, 
and  yet  on  near  observation  it  was  a  peculiar 
manner  which  made  them  unlike.  The  lively, 
refined,  captivating  grace  which  distinguished 
the  one  who  was  dressed  in  white  gauze  and 
blond,  was  wanting  in  the  other,  who  was  dress- 
ed in  bright  rose-coloured  crape,  and  whose 
growth  was  somewhat  larger,  yet  who  mean 
time  was  unquestionably  the  handsomer.  Her 
dancing  was  characterised  by  that  joyously- 
bounding  life,  which  is  said  to  constitute  the 
spirit  of  Fanny  Elsler's  dancing,  whilst  the 
dancing  of  the  other — the  white  one— had  more 
of  Ae  noble  pure  grace  which  1  myself  have  ad- 
mired in  Maria  Taglioni.  Either  might  he  Sel- 
ma. The  more  I  regarded  the  white  one,  the 
more  I  wished  that  she  might  be  my  sister. 

Bat  is  it,  indeed,  possible,  that  the  somewhat 
self-willed  doU,  '  little  me,'  as  Selma  called  her- 
self in  her  childish  years,  should  have  changed 
itself  into  this  sylph-like  being,  whose  counle- 
naoec  beamed  with  soul  and  innocent  joyt 

The  other  had  more  of  the  proud  sblf,  which 
looked  forth  in  the  child  Selma',  perhaps  she 
might  be  my  sister  Selma  1  Should  I  be  able 
to  love  her  much  t 

Whilst  this  contest  between  the  red  and 
white  roee  went  on  in  my  mind,  and  I  purpose- 
ly demanded  no  explanation  from  my  neigh- 
bour, but  would  await  the  answer  from  chance, 
I  heard  the  gentleman  who  had  exclaimed,  'Um 
rmut  du  bal,'  congratulated  by  another  upon 
being  'a  rich  M  bachelor.' 

"  The  life  of  a  rich  old  bachelor, "  said  he 
with  a  sigh,  which  awakened  in  me  the  thought 
that  be  found  himself  burdened  with  as  many 
wives  and  children  as  Rochus  Pumpernickel— 
"  the  life  of  a  rich  old  bachelor  is  indeed  a  con- 
tinual"   

"  The  life  of  a  rioh  old  bachelor,"  said  the 
first  speaker  also  with  a  sigh,  *■  is  a  splendid 
breakfast,  a  tolerably  flat  dinner,  and  a  most 
miserable  «upper !" 

Whilst  I  listened  to  the  communication  of 
the  two  gentlemen,  and  observed  '  Um  ratUM  du 
half'  I  remarked  that  a  man  between  thirty  and 
forty,  in  naval  uniform,  of  a  frank  and  strong 
exterior,  with  a  pair  of  serious,  honest  eyes — 
observed  me.  This  gave  me  pleasure — I  do  not 
know  why.  I  also  remarked  'that  the  son  of 
Neptune  steered  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  me, 
and — unexpectedly  seated  himself  by  my  side. 
I  cannot  at  this  moment  rightly  comprehend 
how  we  came  Into  discourse,  and  still  less  how 
I  came  to  confide  to  him  my  observations  on 
the  tw  o  stars  nf  the  ball,  and  last  of  all,  how  I 
could  feel  so  communicative  and  well  acquaint- 
ed with  a  person  entirely  strange  to  me.  The 
person  smiled  at  my  coifidential  communica- 


tions, and  inqnired  if  I  wished  for  any  ex. 
tions  from  him  t  I  replied  that  this  evening  I 
had  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  had 
taken  Chance  for  my  helmsman,  and  would 
have  him  to  govern  the  voyage.  My  new  ao- 
quaintance  warned  me  of  the  danger  of  giving 
myself  up  to  sueh  a  helmsman,  and  sought  «ith 
delicacy  to  dive  into  the  intention  of  my  under- 
taking. I  answered  evasively ;  the  conversa- 
tion was  jesting,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a 
great  ship  of  war  was  amusing  itself  by  chasing 
a  little  brig,  which  nevertheless  succeeded,  hj 
rapidly  tacking  abovt,  perpetually  to  escape  it. 
In  the  mean  time  we  came,  quite  unexpectedly, 
into  very  deep  water,  namely,  into  the  inner- 
most of  the  soul  and  of  life,  and  we  soon  were 
contending  about  that  which  constitute*  tb» 
highest  weal  or  wue  of  human  life.  We  had 
on  this  subject  entirely  difltrent  views,  becanse, 
whilst  I,  in  the  calmness  of  temper  and  clear- 
ness of  thought,  sought  for  the  haven  of  feliei- 
ty,  the  son  of  Neptune  found  it  merely  in  the 
life  and  strength  of  feeling.  I  asserted  that  in 
this  way  be  never  would  come  into  the  haven, 
but  would  always  find  himself  on  the  outside 
of  it,  in  the  open  atormy  sea.  He  had  nothing 
to  say  against  this.  It  was  exactly  upon  the 
open  stormy  sea  that  he  had  found  happiness. 
1  declared  myself  opposed  to  the  disquiet  of  a 
Viking  life ;  he  against  a  life  of  quiet  and  ease. 
I  spoke  of  the  danger  of  shipwrecks  under  the 
guidance  of  the  feelings,  and  remembered  Odin's 
words  in  Havaroal,  "Insecure  is  that  which 
one  possesses  in  the  breast  of  another."  Tba 
seaman  betook  himself  to  Christianity,  and 
thought  with  the  Apostle,  that  without  love  all 
things  in  the  world  were  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal.  I  bowed  myself  before  hu- 
man love:  this  was  precisely  my  pruposilioa. 
But  in  regard  to  private  relationships,  I  found  it 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  to  be  iMe 
to  sing  at  all  times, 

"  I  CM«  for  nobody,  ooliady, 
And  nobody  cam  ibr  me !" 

The  seaman  laughed,  but  shook  his  head  and 
said,  "  Yon  would  not  be  able  to  siag  so,  and 
oould  not  sing  so,  if  you  had  had  the  happiness 
— to  have  children." 

"Perhaps  not,"  replied  I,  in  an  indiflfemit 
tone ;  pleased  in  myself  to  find  that  my  new  ao> 
quaintauce  was,  as  I  had  already  suspected,  » 
married  man,  and  the  father  of  a  family. 

We  were  here  interrupted  by  the  aoding  of 
the  gallopade  and  the  dancing  ladies  seeking  for 
resting  places,  on  which  my  neighbour  stood  up. 
The  view  through  the  dancing  room  waa  now 
freer,  and  permitted  one  through  the  open  door» 
to  look  into  the  saloon,  where  tnrbaned  "gra- 
cious ladies"  occupied  the  divans,  and  several 
gentlemen  with  stars  and  ribbons  moved  about 
them. 

"  Ah,  there  she  is !"  thought  I,  wktt  sndd«ap. 
emotion,  as  a  lady  of  noble  figure  and  noble  bear- 
ing came  in  sight,  whilst  in  conversation  with 
an  elderly  gentleman,  she  slowly  approached 
the  dancing-room. 

Yes,  that  vas  she ;  still  the  same  as  ever  in 
appearance,  grave,  beautiful,  and  tasteful  in 
dress.  I  recognised  the  strings  of  real  pearls, 
with  jewelled  clasps,  which  surrounded  her 
neck  and  her  lovely  arms,  which  I  would  s<> 
willingly  have  kissed  in  my  childhood ;  I  recog- 
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nbad  the  beantifhl  conntenance,  and  the  carriage, 
so  imfiairing,  and  yet  so  fall  of  grace.  She  was 
Mill  the  sanae  as,  twen,ty  years  ago,  she  had 
stood  a  hair-divini^y  berore  my  eyes  in  the  mag- 
Bificeat  saloons  of  the  capital ;  when  she,  as 
wife  of  the  "  District  Governor,"  did  the  hon- 
ours, with  the  looks  of  a  queen ;  yes,  she  was 
still  the  same  as  I  then  had  seen  her,  and  no- 
thiBg  more  distinguished  have  I  seen  since  then 
— although  I  have  looked  well  about  me  in  the 
world — and  probably  never  shall,  and  yet  .  .  . 
It  was  my  stepmother!  My  heart  beat  not 
lightly,  as  I  saw  her  slowly  approach  the  side 
where  I  sate,  and  anticipated  the  moment  of 
recognition ;  it  came. 

The  gianee  of  my  stepmother  fell  on  me ;  she 
started,  and  looked  again  observantly ;  I  stood 
up ;  she  hastened  towards  me,  and  we  soon  em- 
braced each  other;  not  withont  mutual  embar- 
rassment, which  the  surprise,  and  mutual  ex- 
eases — from  me,  on  accoiint  of  my  arrival ;  from 
her,  on  the  condition  of  my  chamber — helped  to 
conceal.  M;  stepmother  now  called  '  Selma  ! 
Selma !'  and  the  white  sylph  floated  towards 
us,  and  I  clasped  my  young  sister  in  my  arms, 
glad  that  she  was  '  the  white  rose,'  and  delight- 
ed to  see  such  a  kindly  joy  beam  from  her  dear 
blue  eyes,  as  blushing,  she  beartily  bade  me 
welcome. 

At  this  moment  my  glance  InToluntarily  met 
that  of  my  former  neighbour,  who  from  some 
little  distance  observed  us,  with  a  gentle,  half- 
Bselancholy  smile.  After  this,  my  stepmother 
called  '  Flora !'  and  beckoned ;  but  Flora,  occu- 
pied in  lively  discourse  with  some  gentlemen, 
did  not  immediately  hear.  Selma  hastened  to 
ber,  took  her  by  the  arm,  and  returned  with  her 
to  me.  I  saw  *  the  red  rose,'  the  other  queen 
of  the  ball,  before  me.  Selma  whispered, 
"  Sophia !  thy  and  my  cousin.  Flora !" 

My  coosin  Flora  Delphio,  whom  I  now  saw 
for  the  first  time,  greeted  me  courteously ;  and 
after  a  short  and  indilferent  conversation,  she 
tamed  again  to  her  gentlemen. 

"  For  this  evening  no  more  acquaintance,  my 
sweet  Sekna,"  I  now,  besought.  "  I  know  that 
I  here  must  have  several,  to  me,  yet  unknown 
relations ;  but  I  would  rather  defer  making  their 
acquaintance  till  another  time. 

"  All  the  better  I"  answered  she ;  "  then  can 
I  yet  a  while  alone  belong  to  you.  I  shall  not 
dance  this  dance — I  mast  chat  with  you."  And 
BOW,  as  a  quadrille  was  played,  Selma's  partner 
approached;  she  excused  herself  to  him,  and 
introduced  him  to  a  young  lady  who  was  sit- 
ting, and  whom  he  led  to  the  dance.  On  this, 
she  seated  herself  near  me,  asked  with  warm 
interest  after  things  which  concerned  me,  and 
remiuded  me,  with  a  voice  full  of  tender  emo- 
tion, how  I  had  been  so  good  to  her  in  her 
childhood,  told  her  tales,  had  brought  about 
pastimes,  and  little  merry-makings  and  such 
ftke,  in  order  to  please  her. 

"This -time,  Selma,"  interrupted  I,  "yoo 
most  tell  me  tales ;  but,  of  course,  only  true 
ones ;  because  I  am  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  world  which  surrounds  ma  here,  and  would 
willingly  be  conducted  into  it ;  or  much  rather, 
without  any  trouble  oo  my  part,  have  it  brought 
to  me." 

"  Ah !  yon  have  addressed  yourself  exactly  to 
the  right  person,"  said  Selma,  with  comic  dig- 


nity ;  "  and  in  order  to  begin  now  my  office  of 
chief  mistress  of  the  ceremonies,  thus — who 
shall  I,  in  the  first  place,  have  the  honour  of  in- 
troducing to  you  in  this  company  1" 

"  O !  the  stately  lady  there,  with  the  bird-of- 
paradise  waving  in  the  turban  of  silver  gauze, 
and  in  a  dress  of  black  velvet — she,  who  now 
talks  with  your  mamma  and  laughs — a  fine 
woman;  she  might  represent  the  queen  of 
night." 

"  So  she  is,"  answered  Selma  laug)iing. 
"  Signora  Luna,  as  we  sometimes  call  ber,  or, 
'our  lady  with  the  bright  eyes;'  she  is  lady 
of  honour  to  her  majesty  the  queen,  where,  as 
one  knows,  night  is  turned  into  day ;  she  will 
please  you ;  she  belongs  to  our  very  best  ac- 
quaintance, and  this  evening,  over  and  above, 
Signora  Luna  is  at  the  full ;  shall  I  not  imme- 
diately intro — " 

'  "No!  no!  not  this  evening;  Signora  Luna 
is,  at  this  moment,  too  splendid  for  me.  Who 
is  the  tall  gentleman  who  now  talks  with  herl  a 
stately  figure  also,  but  somewhat  ostentatious." 

"  Respect !  I  pray  for — Alexander  the  Great, 
dr  the  Grea^  Alexander — he  has  translated  the 
logic  and  rhetoric  of  Aristotle;  a  most  learned 
man,  and  the  proper  husband  for  the  bandaome 
Mrs.  Luna." 

"  Humble  servant !  But  my  best  one,  here 
is  the  strangest  company  in  the  world — truly, 
not  of  this  world.  Signora  Luna  and  Alexan- 
der the  Great !  I  winder  what  celestial  digni- 
tary will  next  have  the  honour — that  officer,  for 
example,  I  would  gladly  know  his  name ;  he 
talks  now  with  a  gentleman  who  wears  an  or- 
der ;  a  delightful  countenance ;  but  he  seems  to 
me  to  belong  a  little  to  the  earth." 

"  Not  so  entirely,  for  he  belongs  more  to  the 
sea.  We  call  him  'the  Viking' — for  the  rest 
he  is  called  Commodore  Captain  Brenner,  a 
very  brave  and  distinguished  man.  Do  yoa 
know  with  whom  he  speaks?"       ^ 

"  No,  but  I  would  willingly  learn.  0/  a  cer- 
tainty he  is  called  Aristides,  or — Axel  Oxenst- 
jerna.    Methinks  I  have  seen  him  before." 

"  That  is  Baron  Thorsten  Lennartson  :  yoa 
will  often  see  him  here ;  he  was  Felix  Delphin's 
guardian,  and  is  now  Flora's  guardian." 

"  He  is  the  same  whom  I  fancied  I  knew 
again.  You  have  given  him  no  character-name, 
Selma :  but  I  should  Uke  to  give  him  one !" 

"  And  what  t" 

"  I  would  call  him  *  My  lord,'  because  he 
seems  as  if  he  could  be  lord  over  himself;  what 
say  you !" 

"  You  have  said  it  exoeUeotly.  It  seems  to 
me  as  if  you  had  known  him  long." 

"  I  have  seen  him  years  ago,  and ^bnt 

there  stands  a  person  beside  Flora,  whom,  I 
think,  1  have  seen  also  formerly ;  a  regular,  but 
mar6le-cold  countenance ;  rather  sallow,  Yol- 
taire-like  features !" 

"  One  of  your  relatives  too !  My  and  yoar 
brother-in-law,  the  Envoy*  St.  Onne ;  who  only 
a  few  months  ago  came  here  from  Paris." 

"  Virginia's  husband  !  Ah,  I  ought  to  have 
recognised  him  :  but  it  is  above  ten  years  since 
I  saw  him,  at  Virginia's  marriage.  How  beau- 
tiful she  was !  That  she  must  so  soon  leave  the 
earth  !    One  year  after  her  marriage !" 

"  Yes.  on  the  anniversary  of  her  wedding ;" 
said  Selma,  with  a  voice  that  shewed  a  painful 
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mnembrBoce.    For  this  reaaon  T  oontiaued  my 
inqoiries. 

"And  that  young  officer  with  whom  yoa 
were  danciag ;  a  distinguished,  handsome  youog 
mant" 

"Another  relation,  Felix  Delphin,  Flora's 
brother.    Is  not  Flora  gloriously  beautiful  t" 

••  Very  beautiful !" 

'*  And  how  witty  I  how  richly  gifted !  She 
has  at  least  a  dozen  talents." 

"That  were  almost  too  much !"  said  I.  laugh- 
ing; "and  now,  thanks  my  sweet  Selma,  that 
yon  bare  so  richly  entertained  me.  I  now  see 
a  gentleman  approaching  you  with  dancing  in- 
tentions, and  you  shall  not  any  longer  drive 
your  partners  to  desperation  on  jay  account. 
Be  easy  about  me ;  I  amuse  myself  excellently 
with  looking  on  the  dance,  and  on  the  new,  in- 
teresting acquaintance  that  I  hare  made,  Signora 
Luna.  Alexander  the  Great,  my  Lord ." 

"  Bestow  a  glance  on  the  philosopher,"  said 
Selma  archly,  and  poipted  to  a  servant  in  the 
livery  of  the  family  who  approached  with  a  tray 
'•f  toes,  and  had  a  very  grave  countenance,  wiUi 
the  features  of  a  parrot. 

"  Take  care,  Jacob,"  continued  she,  merrily 
addressing  him,  "  and  look  before  yoo,  that  we 
do  not  waltz  over  you." 

"O  heaven  defend  me,  Miss !"  replied  the 
philosopher  with  a  rough  voice,  while  a  sudden 
fflumioalion  passed  over  his  countenaooe,  but 
which  speedily  resumed  its  dark  expression, 
as  he  remained  standing  before  me  with  his 
tray.  '  Miss'  floated  away  in  the  waltz,  light 
as  a  breath. 

Immediately  after  this,  my  stepmother  came 
up  to  me  with  '  the  rich  old  bachelor,'  wearing 
the  French  order,  and  introduced  '  your  uncle. 
Chamberlain  X.' 

My  uncle  seated  himself  near  me,  and  began 
(he  conversation  with  much  politeaess,  which 
advanced  from  some  compliments  on  myself  to 
a  tolerably  witty  criticism  nf  others,  but  which 
had  a  lees  digestible  relish  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

Whether  it  were  that  I  was  wearied  by  the 
journey,  or  1^  the  noise  of  the  hall,  or  was 
spoiled  by  the  conversation  which  I  had  already 
bad,  certain  it  is  that  this  did  nut  please  me,  and  a 
sort  of  twilight  mist  spread  itself  before  my 
eyes  over  that  animated  life  which  had  just  he- 
Ibie  been  so  brillianL  At  the  same  time,  I 
listened  with  pleasure  to  the  praises  of  my  step- 
utother.  "  A  most  excellent  person,"  said  my 
uncle,  "  I  know  no  one  in  whom  I  have  so  great 
a  confidence,  no  one  on  whom  one  can  so  much 
depend.  When  I  would  do  a  little  good  in  se- 
cret, and  would  not  wish  it  to  be  luiown,  I  al- 
ways betake  myself  to  her." 

The  Viking  had  left  the  company,  after  having, 
at  going  out,  cast  towards  me  a  parting  glance, 
which  lived  in  my  remembrance  like  a  little 
point  of  light. .  Signora  Luna's  brilliant  appear- 
ance vanished  from  our  horizon,  in  order  to  as- 
cend into  the  horizon  of  the  Court,  where  she 
was  at  this  moment  in  attendance.  I  only  saw 
Selma  when,  between  the  dances,  she  came, 
with  a  friendly  word  or  a  question,  bounding 
towards  me :  thus  I  saw  her  also  now  by  the 
side_of  her  mother,  now  by  an  elderly  lady  in 
the  bompany.  as  if  she  would  make  all  happy. 

After  supper,  somewhat  occurred,  the  impres- 
sion of  which  I  shall  long  retain.    There  arose 


I  a  lively  movement  in  (he  saloon,  and  I  saw 

'  bow  my  young  sister  was  borne  in  an  aim  cbait 

under  the  chandelier,  whose  light  beamed  around 

her,  and  the  most  animated  vivat-cry  resounded 

from  the  encircling  gentlemen. 

"  My  lord"  was  among  those  who  thus  exalt- 
ed the  young  heroine  of  the  festival,  and  right 
beautiful  and  princess-like  sate  she  therv,  in 
the  strong  blaze  of  light,  herself  beaming  with 
the  charm  of  youth  and  becoming  Joy.  An  ex- 
clamation of  admiration  and  homage  went 
through  the  whole  assembly.  As  my  eyes 
sunk  from  the  almost  dazzling  view,  they  were 
arrested  oy  a  countenance  whose  expressioa 
gave,  as  it  were,  a  stab  to  my  heart.  It  was 
the  countenance  of  Flora.  Vexation,  envy,  an- 
ger, lay  in  the  almost  spasmodic  movements 
which  thrilled  through  and  disfigured  the  braati- 
ful  features— but  only  for  a  moment.  As  her 
eyes  encountered  mine,  that  expression  changed 
itself  again ;  and  soon  afterwards  she  laughed 
and  joked  with  the  Envoyi  St.  Orme,  who  was 
seldom  from  her  side,  and  whose  observant  and 
cold  glance  bad  for  me  something  repulsive. 

As  I  now  wished  to  sneak  away  fVom  the 
company  my  stepmother  shewed  a  determined 
resolution  of  accompanying  me  to  my  chaoi- 
ber ;  but,  on  my  warm  opposition,  allowed  her- 
self to  be  persuaded  to  remain  quietly,  and  not 
to  let  Selma,  who  was  again  engaged  for  a 
dance,  observe  anything. 

When  I  returned  to  my  chamber,  T  found  it 
changed.  7'he  disorderly,  lying-about  articles 
of  dress  had  vanished,  and  order,  taste,  and 
kind  attention  had  set  its  stamp  upon  everything 
in  this  large  and  handsome  room. 

"  The  young  lady  herself  has  been  up  hen, 
and  has  looked  after  every  thing,"  said  Karin, 
again  supplying  the  fire  which  had  burned  low. 

"Thanks,  my  young  sister,"  said  I  io  Oiy 
heart. 

I  was .  fatigued  and  soon  slept,  hut  had  dis- 
turbed dreams.  All  the  people  upon  whom,  ui 
the  course  of  Ibe  evening,  my  attention  bad  been 
directed,  I  thought  I  saw  arrange  themselves  in 
a  quadrille  with  threatening  gestures,  and  ready 
to  pounce  on  one  another.  I  found  myself 
among  them,  and  just  on  the  point  of — skirmish-  ■ 
ing  with  my  stepmother.  At  one  time  floated 
past  a  sylph-like  being,  with  glimmering  wings, 
smiling  lips,  and  enchanting  zephyr-like  move 
ments,  and  danced  between  us,  and  wove  us  to- 
gether with  invisible  but  soft  ribbons,  and  this 
sylph,  this  other  Taglioni,  was — Selma ! 

During  this  apparition,  the  tension  of  min^ 
allayed  itself;  the  bitterness  ceased,  the  ene- 
mies made  chaine,  and  I  sank  into  a  refreshing, 
sweet  sleep,  which  let  me  forget  the  wh(da 
world,  till  the  new  morning  awoke. 

i^nd  now,  whilst  all  is  quiet  in  the  bouse,  and 
seems  to  repose  from  the  dance,  I  wilt  take  a 
somewhat  nearer  view  of  my  past  and  present 
circumstances. 

I  have  passed  through  with  my  stepmother 
two  entirely  different  periods.  The  first  I  will 
caU. 

mc  pcRioo  «r  ht  jdoomvt. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  I  saw  my  stepmother  (br 
the  first  time,  and  was  so  captivated  that  I 
adored  her.  This  continued  till  my  flfteentk 
year,  when  I  was  separated  from  her.    But  bit- 
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ter  were  mj  d^w  in  diis  tiaa  of  taf  idolatrj ; 
becMse  aever  oould  a  golden  idol  bare  been 
more  deaf  and  silent  to  Uie  prayer*  of  ita  wor- 
abippera,  than  waa  nj  atepmother  to  my  love. 
Beaules  this,  I  was  a  violent  child,  and  in  my 
whole  being  the  oppoaite  of  the  lovely  and  the 
agreeable,  which  my  atepmotber  ao  highly  val- 
nad,  and  of  which  abe  nneeaaingly  spoke  in 
quotationa  from  tbe  romanoea  sf  Madame  Gen- 
ua. I  was  compared  with  tbe  enchantreasea  in 
tbeae  romanoes,  and  set  down  in  proportion, 
la  one  word  my  stepmother  could  not  rightly 
endure  me,  and  I  could  not  endure — Madame 
Geoiis  and  her  gracea,  who  occasioned  me  ao 
Buch  torment  Ah!  tbe  annbumt,  wild  girl, 
grown  up  in  the  '  moors'  of  Finland,  whose  liie 
bad  paawd  in  woods  and  beatba,  among  rocks 
and  stfeama,  and  amid  dreams  as  wild  and  won- 
derful aa  the  natural  acenery  among  which  she 
grew ;  tUa  girl  was  in  truth  no  being  for  the  aa- 
kMM,  for  a  French  Grace.  Transflanted  from 
tbe  fresh  wilderness  of  her  ehildhood  into  the 
maywficent  capital,  where  huge  mirrors  on  eve- 
ry aide  reflected  every  movement,  and  seemed 
acornfttUy  to  mimic  every  firee  outbreak  which 
waa  not  atamped  by  grace, — she  was  afraid, 
ttTraid  of  herself,  afraid  of  everybody,  and  es- 
peeiaUy  of  tbe  goddeas  of  the  palace.  Tbe 
govemeas  and  the  servants  called  me  *  tbe  Tar- 
tar'girl,'  '  the  yo^ng  Tartar.'  My  stepmother 
waa  never  serere  towarda  me  in  her  behavioor, 
but  oniahed  me  by  bw  depreciatory  compassion, 
by  her  cold  repulsion ;  and  I  soon  could  not  ap- 
proach her  without  burning  cheeks,  and  a  heart 
so  full,  so  swollen— if  I  may  say  so— with  anx- 
ious aigba,  that  tbe  tongujj  in  vain  sought  for  a 
word.  To  find  any  faidt  in  my  8tepm<Hher  was- 
what  I  never  thought  of.  Every,  every  fault 
lay  certainly  in  me ;  but  ah !  I  knew  not  how  I 
should  behave  in  order  to  become  different,  in 
order  to  become  agreeable  to  ber.  I  know  that 
at  tbia  time  more  t^n  once  I  beaooght  heaven 
oo  my  knees,  never  to  give  roe  a.lover.  if  it,  on 
tbe  coatraiy,  wouM  only  give  me  the  love  of  my 
mother.  Bat  heaven,  dMf  to  my  prayer,  gave 
me  a  k>ver,  but — not  the  love  of  my  mother ; 
and  I  cnosl  learn  to  do  without  it ;  which  was 
made  easier  to  me  by  my  being  removed  from 
her,  and  transplanted  into  another  sphere  of  life, 
and — where  ajao  I  suffered,  but  in  another  way. 
Five  years  aflerwarda  I  came  again  into  my 
fttfaer'a  house,  and  passed  aome  time  there. 
This  epoch,  in  relation  to  my  former  idol,  aiay 
be  called 

THi  xpoca  or  opposition; 

for  it  was  in  many  thinga  opposed  to  the  for- 
mer. I  had,  after  aevera  eombat  with  life,  and 
wilk  myaelf,  moulded  myaelf  to  a  stem  and 
trntb-teviog  being,  who  would  aee  reality  in 
everything,  and  who  despised  all  that  appeared 
to  be  gilded  in  life  as  miserable  froth.  French 
worldly  morality,  accoro|dis)iment,  and  grace, 
wece  ao  abomination  to  me,  towards  which  I 
■ow  aaawned  aa  perfe^y  a  weU-bted  demean- 
our aa  my  atepniotberliad  fonnerly  aaanmed 
towwds  my  world  of  nature.  The  shining  veil 
tbtoogh  wfaieb  I  had  regarded  her  bad  now  ftUen 
oir.  I  now  saw  faults  in  her,  and  saw  them 
tbrongh  a  magnifying-glaas.  She  pleased  me 
atiH,  bot  I  lov^  ber  so  longer. 
I  had  fbllen  in  love  with  the  spirit  of  ThoriM, 


bad  imbibed  bia  love  of  trath  and  integrity,  bnt 
at  the  same  time  somewhat  also  of  his  lesa 
pleasant  way  of  showing  them.  And  now 
clashed  together  Madame  Genii*  and  Thorild, 
in  the  least  pleasant  manner,  through  my  step- 
mother and  me.  For  every  quotation  from 
Madame  Genlis  I  had,  always  in  warlike  oppo- 
sition, a  quotation  ready  from  Thorild,  and  my 
atepmotber  answered  in  the  same  spirit  Nev- 
ertheless, by  degrees  the  French  Marquese 
yielded  to  the  Swedish  philosopher ;  that  is  to 
aay,  abe  relinquished  tbe  field  because  such  a 
rude  fellow  struck  about  him.  It  is  to  me  a 
strange,  balf-melancboly  remembrance,  that  my 
stepmother  at  this  time  was  really  afraid  of  me. 
and  avoided  me,  evidently  grieved  by  my  un- 
sparing earnestness.  Several  times  also  abe 
endeavoured  to  govern  and  to  overawe  me;  she 
would  attimea  resume  tbe  sceptre,  but  in  vain ; 
it  waa  broken  in  her  band :  she  aaw  this,  and 
yielded  silently  and  somewhat  dispirited. 

At  the  recoUection  of  the  harsh  feeling  I  had 
at  times,  when  I  remarked  this  reaction  in  the 
relationship  between  us,  I  cannot  preserve  my- 
self from  a  secret  shudder;  and  would  ex- 
claim warningly  to  all  over-severe  parents,  the 
counsel  or  tbe  Apoeile :  "Parents,  provoke  not 
your  children  to  anger !" 

The  fault  was  this  time,  for  tbe  most  part,  on 
my  aide.  But  I  was  embittered  by  the  remem- 
brance of  that  which  I  had  suflered ;  and,  bo. 
sides  this,  to  say  nothing  of  Thorild,  was  un- 
clear in  my  views  of  life,  and  unhappy  in  my 
soul ;  and  this  may  obtain  for  me  aome  excuse. 
My  stepmother,  a  joyous,  and  pleasant,  and 
much  esteemed  lady  of  the  worM,  was  entirely 
accustomed  to  tbe  sunny  side  of  life,  and  wish- 
ed only  to  see  this.  I  was  more  accustomed  to 
tbe  dark  aide,  and  thus  we  separated  mora  and 
more. 

One  bond  of  union  existed  at  this  time  be- 
tween us ;  the  little  Selma,  a  weakly,  but  inte- 
resting child.  She  seemed,  by  I  know  not  what 
incomprehensible  sympathy,  attracted  to  me; 
which  yet,  according  to  my  Thorildish  love  of 
justice,  did  not -at  ail  accord  with  the  reverence 
which  was  shown  to  her  at  home.  But  I  could 
not  help  feeling  myself  drawn  to  her.  She  was 
her  father's  darling,  and  bischiefest  occupation. 
He  was  a  friend  md  pupil  of  the  great  Ehrens- 
viird,  of  the  man  with  the  severe  and  pure  senae 
of  beauty,  and  be  wished  to  form  of  his  daugh- 
ter a  being  aa  harmonions  and  lovely  as  the 
ideal  which  be  bore  in  himself:  and  not  the 
eleven  thousand  heroinea  of  modern  scenes  and 
novels,  but  the  antique  Antigone,  so  beautiful 
as  woman,  while  she  was  so  masculinely  noble, 
waa  the  prototype  upon  which  he  early  directed 
the  eye  and  heart  of  his  daughter.  Thus  crea- 
ted be  in  her  a  new  Antigone,  and  enjoyed 
through  her  a  life  which  very  weak  health  had 
rendered  somewhat  joyless.  My  stepmother 
was  about  this  time  very  much  occupied  by  her 
daughter  Virginia,  who  by  ber  beauty  and  ber 
character  mi^t  well  Salter  the  pride oTa  moth. 
er.  AdmiratwB  of  htr,  aiid.  fcscciiWH  Uiwtiit 
Sdma,  led  us  sowetimw  la  an  tjoocrduoi  af 
feeling. 

We  were  again  aepaiated ;  and  aow  that  af- 
ter ten  years  we  are  again  come  into  contact,  I 
am  not  without  some  uneasiness  on  account  of 
our  living  together.    Will  it  occasion  a  unioa. 
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or— a  deeper  separation  ?  One  of  the  two,  that 
is  quite  certain ;  because  my  stepmother,  just 
as  little  as  myself,  bad  stood  still  during  her 
decennium.  We  both  have  lived  to  see  sor- 
row.   My  stepmother  has  lost  her  husband  and 

her  beloved  eldest  daughter,  and  I,  I  have 

yet  nevertheless,  that  is  now  over,  and  I 

am  free. 

That  I  am  now  better  than  when  we  last 
met,  I  will  venture  to  hope.  The  philosophy 
which  then  made  me  so  proud  and  so  disputa- 
tious, has  since  then  made  me  peaceable  ; 
THouoHT  has  quietly  and  regulatingly  laid  its 
hand  upon  my  brow ;  and  life  has  cleared  itself 
up,  and  the  heart  has  calmed  itself  Books 
have  become  my  dearest  companions ;  and  ob- 
servation, a  friend  which  has  accompanied  me 
through  life,  and  has  led  me  to  extract  honey 
from  all  plants  of  life,  even  the  bitter  ones  also. 
Thorild  is  still  for  me,  as  ever,  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude ;  but  I  lio  longer  follow  him 
blindly,  and  I  have  also  become  possessed  of 
eyes  for  the  constellation  of  Madame  Genlis. 
In  one  thing  will  I  always  truly  follow  him — 
namely,  in  his  doctrine,  unceasingly  to  study 
and  inquire  after  the  good  in  all  things. 

On  the  shore  where  I  was  born,  on  the  alder- 
fringed  streams  of  Kautua,  I  often  went,  as  a 
child,  pearl-fishing,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun 
had  abated  the  rigoar  of  the  water.  1  fancy 
still  that  t^e  clear  cool  waves  wash  my  feet ;  I 
fancy  still  that  I  see  the  pearl  muscles  which 
the  waterfall  had  thrown  together  in  heaps  in 
the  sand  of  the  little  green  islands.  Whole 
heaps  of  these  muscles  I  collected  together  on  the 
shore,  and  if  I  found  one  pearl  among  them — 
what  joy!  Often  they  were  imperfect,  half- 
formed,  or  injured ;  still  sometimes  I  found 
right  beautiful  ones  among  them.  Now  will  I 
again  go  out  to  fish  for  pearls,  but  in  the  stream 
of  life. 

The  2d  of  Nmember. 

I  was  yesterday  morning  interrupted  by  the 
messenger  who  called  me  to  breakfast,  and  the 
messenger  was  my  young  sister,  whose  silvery 
clear  voice  asked  at  my  door,  "  may  one  come 
in  1"  Tes,  to  be  sure  you  may  !  besides,  sylphs 
are  not  easily  bolted  out,  and  one  opens  wil- 
lingly the  door  and  heart,  when  a  being  like 
Senna  desires  to  enter,  and  with  benevolence 
and  joy  beaming  from  the  diamond-bright  eyes, 
bends  before  thee,  and  shews  to  thee  tokens  of 
friendship  and  kindly  inclination.  She  was  so 
charming,  my  young  sister,  in  the  flower  of 
youth  and  life ;  in  her  simple,  well-chosen, 
tasteful  dress ;  and,  above  all,  in  her  captivating 
manner,  that  I  seemed  to  see  in  her  the  person- 
ification of  the  muse  of  Tmain,  whose  name 
she  bears. 

"  God  guard  thee,  thou  lovely  being !"  thought 
I  silently,  as  I  observed  her,  and  something  like 
8  painful  foreboding  brought  tears  into  my  eyes. 

Not  without  a  beating  of  the  heart  did  1  fol- 
low her  down  stairs,  and  prepare  myself  to  see 
my  stepmother  and  my  home  by  daylight. 

But  my  feeling  of  anxiety  vanished  as  I  en- 
tered the  inner  ante-room,  and  my  stepmother 
met  me  with  looks  and  words  which  seemed 
the  expression  of  cordial  good-will.  Beyond 
this,  every  thing  in  the  room  was  comfortable 
— atmosphere,  furniture,  to  the  inviting  coffee 
service  glittering  with  silver  and  real  pearl. 


"  This  is  good  indeed !"  thought  I. 

Nothing  here  gave  me  greater  pleasure  than 
the  eight  of  the  collection  of  good  oil-painting* 
which  decorated  the  walls  of  the  two  ante- 
rooms. At  the  very  moment  when  I  was  about 
to  express  my  feelings  on  this  subject.  Flora 
entered.  I  scarcely  recognised  again  the  queen 
of  the  last  night's  ball.  The  delicate  skin  ap- 
peared coarse  by  daylight ;  the  eye  was  dim  ; 
the  dress  negligent ;  and  the  beautiful  counte- 
nance dtsfigur^  by  an  evident  expression  of 
ill  temper.  Selma,  however,  gains  by  being 
seen  in  daylight ;  her  skin  is  delicate  and  fair ; 
and  her  eyes  have  the  most  beautiful  light,  and 
the  clearest  glance,  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  a 
human  eye. 

We  seated  ouTselves  to  breakfast.  We  spoke 
of  last  evening's  ball.  My  stepmother  made  on 
the  occasion  a  little  speech  from  the  throne, 
which  I  had  heard  already  in  former  tiroes,  but 
which  had  always  somewhat  embarrassed  me. 
I  was  silent  the  while  ;  but  it  excited  in  me  a 
secret  opposition,  which  I  fancy  my  stepmother 
suspected ;  I  know  not  otherwise  why  het 
glances  were  so  often  questioningly  sent  to- 
wards me.  Selma's  merry  remarks  interrupted 
the  speech,  and  made  us  all  laugh.  Flora  be- 
came again  animated,  and  was  witty  and  satiri- 
cal. I  put  in  my  word  also,  and  our  gracious 
lady-mother  appeared  highly  delighted.  W» 
brought  into  review  various  good  acquaintance 
in  last  evening's  bail ;  various  toilets  were 
criticised.  In  the  mean  time,  Selma  stared 
roguishly  at  my  collar,  and  pronounced  it  some- 
what '  rococo.'  My  stepmother  looked  at  my 
dress,  and  pronounce^this  also  somewhat '  ro- 
coco.' With  that  I  started  the  idea,  that  my 
person  itself  might  be  somewhat  *  rococo,'  which 
was  negatived  with  the  greatest  and  the  most 
courteous  zeal. 

My  stepmother  said  I  was  exactly  at  the 
handsome,  '  modem  age,'  for  a  charming  wo. 
man ;  in  one  word, '  la  femme  la  trente  atu,  la 
femmede  BaUae ,'  and  added  various  things  half 
unexpressed,  but  yet  perfectly  intelligible;  as 
that  I  had  grown  handsomer,  in  my  complexion, 
in  my  eyes,  in  my  hands ;  and  all  this,  to  me, 
poor  daughter  of  Eve,  was  a  great  happiness  te 
bear. 

Selma  was  resolute  about  taking  my  toilet  in 
hand  herself,  in  order  to  make  '  this  also'  mod- 
ern !  I  promised  to  submit  myself  to  her  ty- 
rannjf. 

Afier  breakfast,  my  stepmother  and  I  con- 
tinued the  conversation  tife-A4tU;  and  I  re- 
marked during  this  that  her  countenance  had 
considerably  altered,  and  I  saw  a  something 
uneasy  and  excited  in  her  looks,  which  I  had 
not  seen  before.  Yet  her  features  had  not  lost 
their  noble  beauty.  WhUe  we  talked,  Selm* 
watered  her  flowers,  and  sang  thereto  chann- 
ingly.  The  eyes  of  my  stepmother  turned  oftea 
towards  her,  as  if  towards  their  light. 

Flora  was  in  a  changeful  humour.  Now  she 
opened  a  book,  and  now  threw  it  from  herj 
now  she  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  and  played 
something  with  good  skill,  but  left  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  piece ;  now  arranged,  her  curls, 
and  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror ;  at  length 
she  seated  herself  at  the  window ;  and  made 
observations  on  the  passers  by.  I  called  het 
secretly  "  Miss  Caprice.' 
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Thas  stood  affaita  in  oar  ante-room,  when, 
in  a  pause  of  the  eonversation,  we  heard  a 
ftint  hissing  whistling,  and  slow  steps  approach- 
ing the  room  where  we  sate. 

My  etep  mother  cast  an  uneasy  glance  to- 
wards the  door.  Selma's  song  ceaied.  Flora 
looked  quietly  from  the  window,  and  upon — St. 
Orme,  who  entered  the  room.  He  and  1  were 
now  formally  introduced  to  each  other.  The 
repulsite  impression  which  he  had  made  upon 
ue  was  not  diminished  by  the  shake  of  his 
hand.  I  receive  ao  especiid  impression  of  the 
sort  of  person  hy  the  manner  of  taking  the 
land,  and  cannot  avoid  drawing  deductions 
therefrom, — more  however  by  instinct  than  by 
reason,  since  my  reason  refuses  to  be  led  by 
«atward  imprmsiona,  which  may  be  merely 
accidental ;  bat  I  cannot  alter  it :  a  cordial 
warm  shake  of  the  hand  takes — my  heart;  a 
feeble  or  imperfect,  or  cold,  one  repels  it.  There 
ate  people  who  press  the  band  so  that  it  is 
pttinnil  for  a  good  while  afterwards ;  there  are 
also  those  who  come  with  two  fingers ;  from 
tiieae  defend  ns !  .  .  . 

Bot  again  to  the  Envoyi  whose  hand-shake, 
^reak  and  sharp,  although  the  hand  was  soft, 
did  not  please  me.  He  went  from  me  to  Flora, 
whose  hand  he  kissed ;  he  wished  then  to  put 
his  arm  confidentially  round  Selma's  waist,  bat 
she  escaped  firom  him,  and  called  to  me  to  come 
and  make  acquaintance  with  her  flower-bulbs, 
which  she  merrily  introduced  to  me  under  the 
names  of  'King  Hiskia,'  'Lord  Wellington,' 
'  Grand  Vaioqueur,'  '  I'ami  do  coeur,'  '  Diana,' 
'  Galatea,'  and  so  on : — flower-genii  hidden  in 
the  bolbs,  which  we  rejoiced  to  see  unfolding 
in  the  winter  son. 

We  were  here  interrnpted  by  Flora's  brother, 
Felix  Delphia,  who  gave  to  Selma  a  half-blown 
monthly  rose.  She  took  it  blushing.  Aba,  my 
young  sister !  But  I  know  not  whether  I  shall 
bestow  thee  on  the  young  Delphin.  His  re- 
markably handsome  and  gMtd  face  has  a  certain 
unpleasant  expression  which  tells  of  an  irregu- 
lar Ufe. 

The  Envoyi  said  something  softly  to  my 
stepmother  which  made  her  change  colour,  and 
with  an  uneasy  k>ok,  rise  up  and  go  with  him 
into  her  room. 

I  left  the  young  merry  trio  employed  in  pro- 
positions and  schemes  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
day  and  of  the  week,  and  went  up  into  my  own 
room.  It  had  a  glorious  prospect — my  room, 
and  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  observing,  in 
a  free  and  extended  heaven,  the  play  of  light 
and  shadow  of  clouds,  and  of  azure  blue,  which 
gives  80  much  life  and  animation  to  the  firma- 
ment above  our  heads. 

We  dwelt  upon  the  Blasieholm,  exactly  upon 
the  limits  of  the  fields  planted  with  trees,  where 
theDelagarde  Palace,  with  its  towers,  bad  eleva- 
ted itself  for  centuries,  and  had  been  burnt  down 
in  one  night.  I  look  out  from  my  window,  and 
see  and  hear  the  roaring  of  the  broad  stream 
which  separates  the  city  from  Norrmalm,  and 
on  whose  shores  have  been  fought  so  many 
Moody  battles;  on  the  haven,  the  bridge  of 
boats,,  the  royal  castle,  with  the  Lion  Hill ;  the 
river  promenade,  farther  on,  beneath  the  north- 
i>ridge :  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  island  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  blue  water  of  the  Miilar, 
and  the  soathem  mountains.    From  among  the 


masses  of  houses  upon  the  different  islands, 
raise  themselves  the  bold  spires  of  the  church- 
towers.  To  the  left  I  have  that  of  St.  Catha- 
rine; to  the  right,  that  of  "St.  James;  and  far- 
ther off,  the  royal  gardens,  with  their  rich  al- 
leys, and  r I  should  never  come  to  an  end, 

were  I  to  name  all  that  1  have  and  govern — 
from  my  window.  And  in  my  chamber,  I  have 
my  pencils,  my  books,  and — myself. 

The  5th. 

I  have  looked  about  me  in  the  family,  at  least 
as  far  as  regards  the  outside  of  people.  Be> 
cause  rightly  to  decide  between  minds,  and  to 
pass  through  the  outward  into  the  actual  being, 
requires  more  time.  My  silent  question  ad- 
dressed to  every  one  for  this  purpose  is,  "What 
wilt  thou,  what  seekest  thoo  in  life!"  Accord- 
ing to  this  role,  I  botanize  among  human  aouls, 
and  classify  them. 

"  You  thust  see  Flora's  paintings !  Yon  mast 
hear  Flora  sing !  You  must  see  and  hear  Flora 
play  in  comedy !  Flora  must  show  you  her  po- 
etical and  prose  descriptions  and  portraits!  they 
are  so  witty,  and  so  droll !"  Thus  I  have  often 
heard  Selma  say  in  these  days;  and  she  did 
not  rest  till  I  had  seen  and  admired  all — and  I 
have  admired  it  with  great  pleasure,  for  Flora's 
turn  for  the  arts  is  in  many  ways  distinguished. 
But  greater  still,  I  fear,  is  her  self  love,  or  what 
do  expressions  like  the  following  denote : 

"  I  am  not  like  common  people ;  if  I  were 
like  others,  so  and  so,  but  I  am  really  quite  pe- 
cQliar  and  remarkable,  I  cannot  lower  myself  to 
the  point  of  sight  of  these  every-day  figures," 
and  more  of  the  kind. 

So  seems  with  Flora  the  chief  person  to  he 
an  /,  with  Selma  a  thou.  Yet  I  will  not  too 
hastily  judge  Flora. 

Selma  furnished  me  with  a  most  agreeable 
morning  yesterday,  hy  allowing  me  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  several  masterpieces  in  her 
beautiful  collection  of  pictures.  They  were 
presents  to  her  Irom  her  father,  who  collected 
them  himselt  during  his  residence  in  Italy.  By 
the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  va- 
rious colouring,  by  the  pnre  and  severe  sense  of 
beauty,  one  recognised  the  scholar  of  Ehrens- 
vard.  In  the  mean  time,  the  conversation  turn- 
ed to  Selma's  own  residence  in  Rome.  After 
Virginia's  death,  she  accompanied  her  parents 
thither,  who  in  this  journey  sought  for  the  dis- 
sipation of  their  sorrow  and  an  occasion  of  more 
highly  accomplishing  their  beloved  daughter. 
Here  had  Selma  awakened  to  a  consciousness 
of  the  beauty  of  life,  but  also  to  that  of  its  pain, 
for  here  had  she  lost  her  adored  father.  Len- 
nartson  was  then  in  Rome,  bad  partaken  Vith 
her  happier  days,  and  became  in  grief  her  sup- 
port and  consolation.  With  filial  and  brotherly 
tenderness  he  attached  himself  to  the  two 
mourning  ladies,  and  conducted  them,  under 
his  own  faithful  guard,  back  to  their  native 
land.  Selma  spoke  with  deep  emotion  of  all 
that  which  he  had  been  to  them. 

Towards  evening  came  St.  Orme  and  the 
young  Dolphin.  St.  Orme  made  Flora  a  present 
of  a  beautiful  bracelet,  over  which  she  exhibited 
great  delight,  and  allowed  St.  Orme  himself  to 
clasp  it  on  her  arm.  After  this,  be  held  it  forth 
and  kissed  it,  and  Flora — permitted  it.  Selma 
saw  this  with  a  disturbed  look,  and  blushed. 

We  divided  ourselves  this  evenmg  into  three 
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partiea.  Felix  add  Selma  threw  the  feather- 
ball,  and  played  comedy  in  the  farthest  ante- 
rtem,  and  their  jests  and  her  silver-ringiDg' 
langfater  name  thence  to  us  here ;  Flora  allow- 
ed the  firework  of  her  wit  to  blaze  before  the 
Envoys  who  animated  it  by  his  satire,  whilst 
he  evidently  mied  her  and  guided  the  conver- 
•ation,  which  amused  me,  although  I  did  not 
understand  the  frequent  secret  hints  in  It,  and 
the  vcxiitiiin  which  these  aeetaid  sometimes  to 
excite  in  Flora. 

My  stepmother  peiraitted  her  lights  to  shine 
before  me,  and  instrncted  me  on  the  positions 
of  the  relationship  in  the  State.  I  allowed  my- 
self to  be  edified,  lent  my  two  ears  towards 
three  sides,  and  made  now  and  then  one  and 
another  wise  remark  on  my  stepmother's  views, 
as  I  with  Sibylline  Solemnity  laid  my  cards  in 
order  to  read  tlie  book  of  fate.  For  I  should  be 
no  worthy  daughter  of  the  home  of  the  magic 
arts,  Finland,  if  I  had  not  been  somewhat  skill- 
ed in  the  prophetic-lore  of  coffee  and  cards. 
True  it  is  that  I  never  was  an  altogether  worthy 
scholar  of  the  celebrated  soothsayeress,  Liboria, 
who  had  taught  me  her  art ;  and  I  have  never 
yet  laid  the  cards  with  her  devotion  and  her 

spirit,  but short  and  good,  it  amused  me  to 

see  the  play  of  fate  in  the  cards,  and  I  have 
often  amused  myself  and  others  with  it,  ^nd  I 
did  80  also  at  this  time. 

When  the  evening  was  ended,  the  company 
separated ;  and  Flora  and  I  went  through  the 
httle  corridor  towards  our  sleeping-rooms, 
which  were  separated  by  it;  Flora  remained 
standing,  and  said,  as  she  suddenly  turned  her- 
self toward  me, 

"  You  think  certainly  that  I  am  in  love  with 
St.  Orme." 

"Hml"  answered  I,  "methioks  it  looks 
rather  like  it." 

(For  Flora  this  evening  had  really  coquetted 
with  St  Orme.) 

"  And  know  you  not,  wise  Sibyl,  that  appear- 
ance often  deceives  t  And  so  it  is  now.  One 
must  often  appear  that  which  one  is  not,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  that  which  one  wishes.  Craft«nd 
cunning  were  given  to  woman,  in  order  to  gov- 
ern those  who  would  rule  her.  They  are  her 
rightful  weapons." 

"  So  people  often  say,"  I  replied,  "  but  I  have 
not  found  it  so.  I  have  found  the  force  of 
truth  and  of  earnestness — if  they  be  used  with 
prudence,  and  love — alone  right  powerful,  and 
that  in  men  as  in  women." 

"  Truth  and  earnestness !"  said  Flora  scorn- 
fully, "  shew  me  where  they  can  be  found.  We 
altogether  cheat  one  another  every  day  through 
life,  however  sanctifledly  we  may  conduct  our- 
selves. How  for  example,  is  it  with  us  twol 
Have  we  not  for  several  days  "played  off  the 
most  courteous  cousins  to  each  other,  and  yet 
I  believe  that  at  the  bottom  we  think  very 
lightly  of  one  another.    What  is  your  opinion  1" 

"  I  think  with  you,'  said  I,  animated  by  this 
candour. 

"Well  then !"  continued  Flora,  "were  it  not 
quite  as  well  that  we  openly  assumed  our  posi- 
tion of  hating  one  another !" 

"  Why  not  V  said  I,  as  before,  "  that  would 
be  perhaps  an  entirely  new  way  to  love." 

"  Novelty  pleases  me,"  said  Flora  laughing 
too ;  ••  thus  then,  from  this  day,  we  are  opeu 


enemies,  and  mntaally  cherish  a  little  hatred* 
Is  it  not  so.  Miss  Philosophia  V 

"  Agreed  !  Miss  Caprice !" 

We  shook  each  other's  band  laughing,  an(t 
parted  better  friends  than  we  had  b^n  telbro 

Notwithstanding  Flora's  words,  I  made  a[> 
this  evening,  according  to  my  unlooked-for  con- 
jectures, two  matches,  and  united  Flora  and 
St.  Orme,  Selma  and  Felix,  "piere  was  yet  mr 
stepmother  and  myself  to  provide  for.  Gkxxi, 
now !  We  will  become  the  comfort  of  each 
other's  age,  and  will  govern  the  state  together. 
Thorild  and  Madame  Genlis  can  help  us. 

The  61k. 

My  unlooked-for  oonjeotunes  are  rendered 
vain ;  and  by  whom  1    By  the  Baron. 

At  break^t,  Flora  and  I  declared  in  a  lively 
way  our  agreement  of  the  foregoing  evening. 
My  stepmother  took  the  affair  jestingly,  as  sto 
would  shew,  and  laughed  at  our  '  hatred  con- 
tract.' Sehaa  looked  on  the  affair,  not  as  • 
merry  one,  but  regarded  us  with  grave  and  al- 
most sorrowful  eyes.  I  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
her  by  representing  that  I  would  shew  her  our 
hatred  as  a  new  way  to  fi-iendsbip.  She  be- 
came again  gay,  and  singing 

A  Utn«  atrlft  ud  bnWI 
bjurei  lot  at  all, 

left  US,  in  order  to  look  after  the  domestic  con- 
cerns.   Soon  after  this  came  Baron  Lennartson. 

After  some  time  of  general  conversation,  be 
led  Flora  aside,  and  talked  for  a  long  time  to 
her  in  a  low  voice.  He  seemed  to  beseech  from 
her  something  earnestly,  and  during  this  seized, 
Aiore  than  once,  her  hand.  And  Flora  appear- 
ed not  at  all  to  oppose.  I  looked  at  my  step- 
mother, and  my  stepmother  looked  at  me. 

"  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  friendly  under- 
standing between  guardian  and  ward,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  replied  my  stepmother,  "  they  are 
something  more  to  each  other  than  that." 

"  How !  are  they  betrothed  t" 

"  Yes !  but  it  is  not  declared,  and  it  wiU  not 
yet  be  generally  spoken  of" 

"  Ftora,"  continued  I,  "  will  next  spring  he 
of  age,  and  will  then  have  control  over  a  con- 
siderable property." 

"  Merely  over  the  income  of  it,"  said  my  step- 
mother ;  "  over  the  capital  her  future  husband 
alone  will  have  control,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  uncle  whom  Flora  and  her  brother  have  to 
thank  for  their  property.  He  was  a  crabbed 
old  man,  and  had  no  confidence  in  ladies'  man- 
agement of  business.  He  ordered  also  that 
Flora  should  not  marry  before  her  five-and- 
twentieth  year — which  she  completes  in  the 
spring — under  the  disadvantage  of  losing  a  con- 
siderable part  of  her  property." 

Selma  entered.  Lennartson  ended  his  dis- 
course with  Flora,  and  went,  after  he  had  kiss- 
ed her  hand,  and  had  said,  slowly  and  emphati- 
cally, 

"Think  on  it!" 

"There  was  indeed  a  very  warm  conversa- 
tion," said  my  stepmother  snmewhet  inquiringly 
to  Flora,  as  she,  after  a  glance  at  the  mirnn', 
approached  us  with  beaming  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  said  Flora,  "  he  is  as  kind  as  he  is 
excellent;  one  must  do  everything  that  ha 
wills." 

I  sighed  aloud. 
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"NoWi  wfagr  4oM  Sophia  aigh  aol"  inqoiied 
norm. 

*■  Became  I  eoojecture  that  yon  will  be  right 
bappy  soon  with  Lennartson,  and  receive  bis 
hand.    I  muet  indeed  nourish  my  hatred." 

"O,"  said  Flora,  laughing  "do  nut  mourn 
yet.  It  will  not  be  so  good  with  me,"  added 
she,  batr  m^anoboly.  ■•  The  talk  is  now  less 
abunt  Bie  than  about  Felix.  My  guardian  wish- 
es that  I  should  be  for  bim  a  prototype,  and  an 
example,  aod  a  guide — but  my  influence  upon 
my  dear  brother  is  not  much  to  be  boasted  of; 
and  I  well  know  who,  better  than  I,  could  work 
npon  bim,  and  coald  change  my  dear  Felix  into 
a  true  bird,  '  a  pbceniJB,'  if  she  would.  What  do 
you  think,  Selma  1" 

Selma  Utrned  herself  away,  and  said,  half  to 
herself,  ■■  Do  not  let  us  Ulk  of  it." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  talk  of  my  masquerade 
coatame,"  replied  Flora  with  liveliness ;  "  come 
and  help  me  to  choose  tlie  colours ;  you  have 
so  good  a  taste."  She  took  Selma  by  the  arm, 
and  the  two  yaung  cousins  cbasased,  singing, 
oat  of  the  room. 

"  Later,  as  I  went  with  a  message  to  Selma, 
is  Flora's  room,  I  found  them  in  eager  discourse, 
amid  gold  and  silver  gauze. 

"  But  Flora,  that  is  too  dear !"  said  Selma, 

"  But  it  is  so  divinely  beautiful !"  said  Flora. 

"  But  it  may  still  be  beautiful — and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  is  so  considerable  !  You  have 
indeed  promised  Lsanartson  himself  to  be  an 
example  to  Felix." 

"  Yes,  yes,  in  gener^  but  not  in  all  trifles. 
In  them  I  will  follow  my  own  bead.  So  look 
SeiiBa  dear,  do  not  assuine  airs  of  wisdom  to 
me ;  they  do  not  become  you — be  a  little  bit  live- 
lier.   Let  us  oome  to  my  turban.    Ah,  aunt ! 

That  was  divine  .'    My  aunt  shall  say" and 

Flora  turned  herself  warmly  to  my  stepmother, 
who  just  then  entered,  and  now  without  hesita- 
tion entered  in  Flora's  plans  respecting  the  ex- 
pensive costume  wbioh  should  change  her  into 
a  Circassian. 

After  this  she  said  to  me,  wbUst  she  embraced 
Selma,  "What  think  yoo  of  this  child  here, 
Sophia,  who  will  sit  at  home  by  her  old  mother, 
instead  of  going  l«  the  masquerade  at  W.'s!" 

**  I  love  her  on  that  account,"  said  I. 

"  Huw  should  Miss  Philosophia  do  otherwise, 
towards  such  behaviour  t"  said  Flora,  some- 
what pointedly. 

"But  if  I,"  continued  my  stepmother,  her 
eyes  twinkling  with  delight,  "  take  upon  myself 
ak  coat  of  the  dress,  and " 

"  That  mamma  should  not  do,  if  mamma  loves 
me,"  exclaimed  Selma.  "  Ik  is  really  so,  that  I 
have  no  desire  for  this  ball,  and  still  less  to  ruin 
myself  for  it.  My  mother,  beside,  would  mere- 
ly go  there  on  my  acconnt,  and one  thing 

with  another,  I  am  convincc»d  that  I  shall  be  far 
more  pleased  if  I  remain  at  home  this  evening." 

"  Now  you  wish  to  win  Lenoaitson's  heart;" 
Mid  Flora,  bitterly. 

**  Floim !"  eried  Selma,  with  a  look  of  aston- 
iabment  aod  wogoded  inaoeeoce.  Her  eyes 
fiUH  with  tears. 

"  Pardon ."  besought  Flora,  and  kissed  her 
homing  cheek.  "  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said. 
That  which  J  really  mean  is,  yon  deserve  him 
to  more  than  I  do." 

We  now,  every  one  of  us,  got  very  deep  into 
dresses  and  costumes. 
C 


TluM. 

Selma  haa  altered  my  wardrobe,  and  has  ty- 
rannized me  to  become  modem.  And  I  hava 
let  myselfbe  tyrannized  over,  because  I  see  that 
it  gives  her  and  my  stepmother  so  much  pleasure. 
And  my  stepmother !  she  has  embarrassed  ma 
with  her  beautiful  presents.  But  she  had  such 
evident  pleasure  in  giving,  that  1  couM  not  do 
otherwise  than  receive  with  gratitude. 

To-day,  in  childish  pleasure  over  my  mid-dajr 
toilet,  Selma  exclaimed, 

"  Ah  !  I  would  that  Balsac  saw  you.  He 
would  directly  bring  you  into  a  novel,  and  let 
you  awaken  at  least  three  deadly  passions." 

"  That  may  be  said  I,"  "a  strong  proof  of  the 
power  of  poetical  fancy,  since,  in  reality,  I 
should  not  indeed  awaken  one  passion." 

"  Um,  um,  um !"  said  my  stepmother  with  s 
courteously-designed  diplomatic  mien." 

"  Neither  do  I  wish  it  any  ntore,"  continued  I. 


Ths  ttniM  of  fully  an  (■  

Tbe  iMj*  of  wlMom  uxe  at  hand. 

"  A  wisdom,"  said  Flora,  "  which-  pwrh»p» 
smaeks  a  little  of  the  wisdom  of  the  fox  under 
the  grapes.  I,  for  my  part,  never  brieve  that  • 
lady  doies  not  wish  to  please  and  win  hearts^ 
and  incense  and  sacrifice,  be  she  called  Clec^- 
tra,  or  Ninon,  or  St.  Phih}so|iltia." 

"St.  Philosophia  may  sometime  teach  yea 
otherwise,"  answered  I  seriously ;  Md  my  step- 
mother, who  at  times  seems  somewhat  afirald 
that  the  hatred  between  Flora  and  me  might 
become  earnest,  hastened  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion by  dinner,  during  which  the  merry  jests  ef 
Selma  put  all  in  good  huinoar.  Flora  and  I 
said  many  amusing  things  about  oar  '  hatred- 
contract,'  and  added  many  elauses  and  para- 
graphs. My  stepmother  scattered  over  them 
laughter  and  joke.  From  what  I  see,  I  suspect 
that  We  are  a  set  of  clever  people  here  together, « 
and  can  make  merry  with  one  another. 

Theltth. 

Oar  every-day  life  begins  to  assume  more  and 
more  shape  before  my  eyes.  A  deal  of  dissipa- 
tion reigna  here,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  am  with- 
drawn from  this  to  my  own  solitary  chamber. 
The  two  young  girls  sport  away  their  liTes,  bat 
with  very  dissimilar  grace. 

Flora  has  perpetually  changing,  and  Ibr  tho 
most  part,  vexatious,  tempers.  The  least  ad- 
verse occurrence  brings  on  a  storm.  Selma, 
on  the  contrary,  has  a  golden  temper ;  her 
whole  being  is  harmony,  and  one  sees  this  in 
her  light  graceful  gait ;  one  hears  it  in  the  joy- 
ous singing  which  announces  her  approach  or 
her  presence,  here  and  ther«  in  the  house ; 
while  she  now  occupies  herself  in  the  domestic 
concerns,  now  keeps  a  sort  of  dancing  attend- 
ance by  my  mother,  now  lakes  part  in  all  Flora's 
revolutions,  or  now  cares  for  the  strangers  wh* 
daily  visit  the  house.  The  domestics  obey  her 
with  joy,  because  she  always  speaks  kindly  to 
them,  and  her  arrangement^  evince  a  good  and 
wise  understanding.  Tbe  Fbitoaopher  himaeif 
glows  at  tbe  sight  of  her.  In  one  «ord,  she  li 
the  life  and  aunshine  of  ibe  tooee.  The  only 
thing  that  disturbs  me  in  her  is  an  often-pro- 
truding too  satirical  humour,  which  at  times — 
shall  I  say  it — degenerates  into  malice  t  The 
word  is  severe,  but  I  think  that  it  is  trae.  Bat 
with  such  gay  animal  spir*!  s  as  Sehna  and  Flcn 
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faave  for  their  daily  compaDioDS,  it  is  Bot  ea^ 
to  rnaintain  here  also  the  right  tact  and  the 
right  harmony.  And  then  the  pleasure  which 
my  stepnwtber  has  in  everything  that  awakens 
life  and  spices  it,  and  her  love  to  the  young 
girls,  makes  her  often  not  observe  that  they 
scatter  about  cayenne  pepper  instead  of  harm' 
less  salt. 

Between  me  and  my  stepmother  much  po- 
liteness prevails, — although  no  confidence.  I 
fancy  that  we  are  rather  afraid  of  each  other. 
We  have  commonl/  an  hour's  tite-i-liu  each 
day,  in  which  we  together  care  for  the  afiairs 
of  (he  state,  and  make  our '  reflexiom  ckritieniut 
*t  moreUet,'  on  the  course  of  time  and  things. 
In  these,  and  in  all  our  politenesses,  I  remark 
that  we  secretly  strive  to  enlighten  and  to  con- 
Tert  one  another,  and  even  as  with  our  profound 
words  and  views  to  startle  one  another.  Thus 
it  happens,  that  while  we  are  trying  to  set  to- 
Setber  the  state-machine,  it  sometimes,  between 
08  two,  is  near  going  a  little  to  pieces.  For, 
althongh  we  both  of  us  maintain  that  we  stand 
in  the  most  exact  '}u$te  mUieu'  of  heavenly 
right ;  still  my  stepmother  leans  considerably  to 
tlw  aristocratic  side  of  the  state,  just  as  I  to- 
wards the  democratic  My  stepmother,  who  in 
tier  former  importance  as  wife  of  the  District- 
Governor  exercised  no  inconsiderable  influence 
apoo  the  affairs  of  the  government,  conceives  her- 
self to  have  not  only  all  the  knowledge  of  ex- 
perience, but  also  the  skill  of  a  ruler.  1,  on  the 
contrary,  conceive  that  from  my  philosophical 
point  of  vision,  I  see  everything  and  understand 
rather  better ;  and  all  this  occasions  at  times  a 
little  strife  between  us,  which,  however,  never 
becomes  violent  Because  when  my  stepmoth- 
er raises  her  voice  with  a  '  believe  my,  friend,' 
—I  am  silent,  and  amuse  myself  by  assuming  a 
disbelieving  air ;  and  although  I  al80.put  myulf 
in  opposition,  I  still  let  my  stepmother  always 
liave  the  last  word  or  tone,  namely,  the  diplo- 
inatic  '  Urn,  uta,  um !' 

In  the  evening  the  family,  however,  is  mostly 
at  borne  (they  say  that  in  the  New-Tear  this 
-will  be  different) ;  and  Felix  Delphin,  St.  Orme, 
and  Lennartson  often  join  it.  I  see  plainly  that 
-the  Baron  htts  directed  an  inquiring  glance  upon 
Flora  and  St.  Onne.  It  seems  to  me  often  that 
'his  eyes  turn  from  the  brilliant  effect-seeking 
Flora  to  Selma,  and  rest  upon  her  with  a  cer- 
tain tender  observation ;  and  she — why  are  her 
-eyes  in  bis  presence  so  continually  shaded  by, 
the  long  dark  eyelashes  1  Why  hears  one  no- 
thing of  the  gay  sallies,  of  the  sagacious  and 
fine  observations,  which  otherwise  are  peculiar 
to  her  t  Yet  Flora  would  of  a  truth  not  endure 
that.  I  have  seen  this  in  one  and  another  point- 
ed jealous  glance  which  has  flashed  from  Flora's 
eyes.  But  I  also  have  received  my  share  in 
this  glance  when  Lennartson  gives  me  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  bis  attention,  which,  I  say 
it  with  pleasure,  not  seldom  happens. 

The  Baron — not  No  description  of  him. 
Bulwer,  who  has  thrown  so  many  deep  glances 
into  the  nobler  class  of  the  female  mind,  ob- 
serves with  justice,  how  indifferent  to  them  is 
the  beauty  or  plainness  of  a  man.  It  is  the  im- 
pression of  the  character  in  demeanour,  ges- 
tures, and  words,  which  fetter  or  repel.  Thus, 
■not  a- word  about  the  Baron's  height,  size,  hair, 
.-teeth,  and  so  on.    Neither  aboold  I  hare  much 


to  say  on  the  subject ;  bat  I  know  titfs,  tha  the 
impression  of  his  personal  appearance  is  audk 
that  one  does  not  forget  it,  and  never  will.  One 
feels,  as  it  were,  eulted  by  it,  and  his  look — 
yes,  of  that  I  must  say  one  word. 

"There  are  eyes,  in  which  one  looks  as  it  were 
into  a  brightened  world, — so  must  the  eyes  of 
ScheUing  be.  and  therefore  I  wish  for  once,  to 
be  able  to  look  into  them ; — there  is  also  a  look 
which  I  call  especially  the  look  of  the  statesman. 
Some  one  has  said,  "philosophers  see  more  light 
than  shapes ;"  and  I  say  "  most  others  see  more 
shapes  than  light ;"  but  the  true  statesman  sees 
at  the  same  time  the  shapes  of  life,  and  sees  them 
in  the  true  light  of  life.  His  glance  is  at  the 
same  time  bright  and  distinct.  Such  is  Len- 
nartson's  glance,  and  one  sees  soon  that  sun  as 
well  as  lightning  can  speak  from  it. 

I  am  glad  to  have  seen  and  known  this  man. 

St.  Orme  makes  beside  him  a  decided  contrast, 
although  he  also  has  adistinguished  exterior,  and 
is  rich  in  knowledge,  wit,  and  experience  of  life. 
But  he  wants  a  something  in  his  being,  a  some- 
thing which  ennobles  the  whole.  He  inspires 
no  confidence,  no  esteem  Besides  this,  he  has 
a  certain  uneasy  activity  in  his  arms  and  fin- 
gers, which  reminds  one  of  a  spinflle,  and  makes 
him — at  least  to  me,  disagreeable. 

How  should  I  understand  the  way  in  which 
Flora  acts  towards  these  two  meni  It  seems 
to  me  certain  that  she  loves  the  Baron ;  but 
why  then  coquet  with  St.  Orme  1  Why  accept 
presents  from  him  1 

A  guest,  who  also  begins  to  present  himself 
here  more  frequently  is,  <  the  rich  old  bachelor,' 
my  uncle.  He  is  tolerably  agreeable  and  enter- 
taining ;  and  if  I  might  not  fear  being  proud,  I 
might  believe  that  his  visits  had  refierence  to — 
me. 

He  sees  in  me  perhaps  a  *  patiaiU  touftr.' 
My  stepmother  begins  to  give  me  one  and  ano- 
ther well-meant  little  hint  on  the  subject  -,  I  pre- 
tend that  I  understand  nothing  about  it. 

Among  the  frequent  guests  here  are  the  two 
sisters  von  P.,  Mrs.  and  Miss,  commonly  called 
here  the  Lady  Councillors  of  Commerce,  who 
drive  an  important  trade  in  the  city  with  the 
phrases  'they  said,'  'they  think,'  'they  know.' 
To  us  this  is  somewhat  ridiculous ;  but  yet  we 
are  no  despisers  of  the  commerce  Which  we 
laugh  at,  for  both  sisters  know  a  vast  many 
people,  and  the  unmarried  lady  is  a  wide-awan 
person,  whose  great,  peering  eyes  see  veiy 
sharply  and  correctly,  and  whose  tongue  is  more 
amusing  than  keen.  She  has  above  ninety 
cousins ;  all  on  the  side  of  the  ladies,  as  she 
told  us  the  other  day. 

The  litk. 

Yesterday  evening  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  ■  oar  nearest,*  as  Selma  calls  the  circle  of 
the  most  trusted  friends  of  the  house,  in  contra- 
distinction to  ■  our  remotest.'  When  I,  as  usual, 
towards  half-past  seven,  came  down  into  the 
room  of  my  step-mother,  I  saw  Signora  Luna 
sitting  in  one  comer  of  the  sofa,  but  evidently 
in  the  wane,  as  Selma  also  whispered  when  she 
introduced  me  to  her.  The  beautiful  Countess 
saluted  me  somewhat  coolly,  yet  I  was  pleased 
with  the  pressure  of  her  warm,  silky- soft  hand. 

The  rest  of  Uie  company  consisted  of  Baron 

Alexander  O ,  a  young  lieutenant,  Ake 

Sparrsktld ;  a  sister  of  Flora's,  a  widow,  aiid 
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ten  years  Met  than  herself ;  the  Baroness  Bella 
P.,  whom  we  call  '  the  Beauty,'  and  whose  fea- 
tores  are  of  the  first  class,  but  in  expression 
-only  of  the  second ;  of  the  handsome  old  lady 
Mrs.  RittersTJird,  and  her  daughter  Helfrid ;  and 
of  St  Orme  and  Lennartson. 

They  spoke  of  a  now  greatly-admired  FVench 
romance  which  St.  Orme  had  lent  to  Flora.  St 
Orme  extolled  the  strength  of  the  characters, 
4tnd  the  boldness  and  pomp  of  its  colouring. 
The  young  Sparrskold  considered  the  last  to  be 
false ;  and  in  the  first  he  found  an  exaggeration 
which  robbed  them  of  all  strength.  Every  hu- 
man effort  immediately  mounts  up  to  insanity, 
and  loses  as  well  proportion  as  design ;  even 
virtue  cannot  appear  sublime,  without  being 
placed  on  stilts  and  becoming  unnatural.  And 
the  object  of  the  actions !  Always  merely  sin- 
gle, contracted  motive,  always  self,  selfish,  iso- 
lated happiness ;  never  an  endeavour,  an  inter- 
est, which  embraces  the  great  interests  of  hu- 
manity. And  these  faults  he  believed  were  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  new  French  litera- 
ture. 

Lennartson  agreed  warmly  in  this ;  "  and  the 
aim  of  this  literature,"  said  he,  "  is  not  merely 
false  in  itself.  They  are  untrue  as  chronome- 
ters, and  libel  the  nobler  and  one  may  say  the 
cKivEBBAL  SPIRIT  of  the  times — the  spirit  which 
places  individual  efforts  and  individual  well- 
being  in  the  most  complete  connexion  with  the 
universal  good.  In  regard  to  this  feeling  to- 
wards the  uinvxRSAL,  towards  the  whole,  the 
present  young  France  might  go  to  the  school  of 
the  old  Rousseau.  With  all.their  faults,  still 
his  romances  are,  to  a  great  degree,  patterns 
for  pictures  of  this  kind  of  citizen  social  life. 
See  how  here  the  single  individuals  represent 
the  chief  varieties  of  faaakind ;  and  how,  when 
they  embrace  one  another  in  love,  this  love 
stiffens  not  into  egotism,  but  expands  itself,  in 
order  to  embrace  the  most  sacred  institutions 
of  the  citizen  social  life,  the  life  of  humanity  and 
of  nature  in  its  divine  existence,  and  domestic 
life  steps  forth,  as  it  must  do,  as  the  point  from 
which  the  great  life  of  the  woTld  will  be  sanc- 
tified and  blessed." 

St.  Orme  shrugged  his  shoolders.  "  Poor 
Rousseau  !  With  all  his  ideal  ronkances  he  was 
merely — a  lanatic !"  said  be,  and  went  to  join ' 
Baron  Alexander  in  the  great  ante-room. 

"I  feel  that  you  have  right  on  your  side," 
said  I  to  Lennartson,  "  but — still  I  would  so 
willingly  see  the  progress  in  every  important 
formation  of  harmony — see  an  actual  advance 
forward,  a  step  upon  the  path  of  development — 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  French  litera- 
ture presents  characters  and  situations  of  a  va- 
riety and  depth  such  as  the  world  has  never 
before  seen;  it  presses  into  every  corner  of 
social  existence — its  every  moment  of  suffering, 
darkness,  and  dissonance :  this  is  probably  only 
acescent  into  hell,  but — must  not  an  ascent  into 
heaven  be  near ;  a  change  in  which  night's 
deepest  night  shall  be  illumined  by  its  most 
beautiful  morning^  Is  it  indeed  possible  that 
the  highest  point  of  this  literature  shall  be  only 
— a  return  to  Rousseau  V 

"Yes,"  replied  Lennartson,  smilmg  at  my 
zeal,  "  but  as  I  just  observed,  merely  as  con- 
cerns the  looking  to,  the  feeling  roa  trb  wholi, 
the  universal.    I  see,  like  yoo,  in  this  literature, 


a  decided  new  development,  and  it  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  people  who  eiliibited  this 
have  broken  up  new  paths  for  the  world.  But 
it  is  yet  merely  fragmentary ;  it  contains  studies 
for  a  great  composition.  And  some  day  cer- 
tainly wilt  the  master  step  forward  who  will 
arrange  these  chaotic  creations  into  a  harmo- 
nious world.  Yet — perhaps,  the  model  for  this 
must  first  of  all  present  itself  in  actual  life."    , 

"  How  do  you  mean  V  asked  I,  excited. 

"Permit  me,"  continued  Lennartson,  *■  t*  di- 
rect your  attention  to  the  principal  feature  in 
the  better,  beautiful  literature  of  oar  time-v 
namely,  to  its  tendency, — that  of  presenting 
woman  as  the  point  in  life  from  which  anima- 
ting, renovating  strength  proceeds.  And  I  con- 
fess that  I  accord  with  it.  I  expect  at  this 
period  of  the  world  much — from  woman." 

That  the  female  auditorium,  before  whom  tha 
Barsn  spoke  these  words,  looked  ap  to  him  with 
pleasure  and  acknowledgment,  was  merely 
natnral.  A  modest  joy  glowed  in  Sehna's 
beautiful  eyes,  whilst  from  the  flashing  eyes  of 
Flora  broke  forth  something  which  I  might  call 
—great. 

My  stepmother  now  made  the  move  that  wo 
should  go  into  the  saloon  and  hear  some  music. 
We  followed  her. 

Flora  called  Lennartson  to  the  piano,  and 
sung  and  played  bewitchingly  for  him ;  at  inter- 
vals they  talked  in  a  low  voice. 

I  attached  myself  to  Helfrid  Rittersvjlrd  and 
Lieutenant  Sparrskold,  who,  with  his  honest 
countenance  and  his  frank  way  of  acting  and 
speaking,  pleased  me  particularly.  '  The  Beau- 
ty '  joined  herself  to  us,  and  seemed  to  wish  to 
make  a  deathless  impression  upon  Aks  Sparra- 
kold,  but  he  seemed  for  the  present,  like  myself, 
to  be  more  taken  with  Miss  Rittersvard. 

When  I  see  a  young  lady  who  is  as  ugly  as 
Miss  Helfrid  Rittersviird,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  so  tranquil  a  manner,  and  has  so  pleasing 
and  happy  a  way  of  acting  and  speaking,  I  form 
a  very  high  opinion  of  her.  I  feel  that  some 
way  a  high  cansciousness  exalts  her  above  all 
the  petty  miseries  of  weakness }  she  has  a  full 
confiitence  in  the  noble  within  herself  and  in  her 
fellow-beings,  and  calls  forth  thereby  their  es- 
teem and  every  sound  feeling,  which  easily 
vanquishes  all  outward  troubles.  I  found  Hel- 
frid's  conversation  spiced  and  anipiating,  and  I 
fancy  that  Sparrskold  found  it  so  too,  although 
■  the  Beauty '  exercised  upon  him  certainly  her 
power  of  attraction. 

My  stepmother  played  piquet  with  her  good 
friend  Mrs.  Rittersviird.  This  amiable  old  ladr 
suffered  fVom  a  nervous  affection  of  the  head, 
and  is  come  to  Stockholm  in  order  to  consult 
the  physicians  there  on  the  subject.  Her  daugh- 
ter obtains  the  means  needful  for  this  by  her 
translations  of  foreign  works,  and  also  assists 
thereby  in  providing  for  two  younger  brothers. 
Well  deserves  she  the  name  in  earnest  of"  Mis* 
Estimable,"  which  Flora  gives  to  her  half  in 
jest. 

Selma  was  here  and  there  in  the  company, 
and  took  a  friendly  part  in  every  thing  that 
went  forward. 

St.  Orme  played  cards  with  the  Baron  Alex- 
ander and  Felix  Delphin,  but  he  threw  often 
from  bis  cards  sharp  glances  upon  Flora  and 
Lennartson,  who,  at  the  piano,  had  forgottea 
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the  mnsio  for  a  low  bat  wann  eoDTenatioD. 
Tbia  was  atuUeniy  interrupted  by  St.  Orme^  who 
asdaimad— 

"Flora!  my  beat  Flora!  bestow  upon  me 
one  quarter  of  a  thought  I  am  to-night  an  do- 
locky  player ;  come  to  ony  help  with  a  piece  of 
good  advice.  Tell  ms  in  which  colour  ahall  I 
play In  black  or  red  1" 

"  In  black,"  anawered  Flora. 

"  In  blaolc !"  repeated  St.  Orme,  "  why  do  you 
not  rather  council  me  in  red  1  Red  is  your  fa- 
Tourite  ceioiir — crimson  rei — is  it  not  1  or  do  I 
ramember  erroneously  1" 

"  I  do  not  remember !"  said  Flora,  with  ap- 
parent indifference,  as  she  rose,  and  a  crimson 
gtowed  upon  her  cheeks. 

<•  But  I  remember  it,  I !"  returned  St.  Orme. 
"  CrimsoB  is  your  colour,  and  therefore — gen- 
tlemen  !  Six  in  hearts.  This  game  I  hope  to 
win,"  continued  he,  nodding  to  Flora,  who  sud- 
denly went  out.  She  soon  returned ;  but  her 
joyous  mood  waa  gone,  and  her  cheerfulness 
fi)r  the  remainder  of  the  evening  waa  con- 
sOrained. 

As  St.  Orme  went  away,  I  heard  him  aay  to 
Fkmt  half  offensively,  "Thanka  for  your  coun- 
cil, dear  ooasin !  I  won  my  game !  and  with 
your  colour  upon  my  heart,  I  hope  to  win  i( 
also  in  the  future." 

"  Do  not  make  yourself  sure  of  it !"  said 
Flora,  out  of  humour. 

'*  Defy  me  not !"  said  St.  Onne,  slowly,  half 
in  jest,  but  with  warning  earnestness ;  and  he 
seised  her  resisting  ba^d  and  kissed  it,  and 
bowed  smiling  to  bw. 

What  may  that  portend  t 

Tke  I6(*. 

I  went  out  to-day  far  and  alone,  and  enjoyed 
ntyself  with  my  own  thoughts.  Retnmed  home, 
I  found  visitors,  and  among  them  the  Cham- 
berlain. I  saw  certain  strange  telegraphjo 
signs  between  my  stepmother  and  him. 

Flora  lives  only  in  her  costume,  and  in  her 

thoughts  of  the  ball  at  Minister What 

weariness  for — an  evening ! 

Many  projecta  for  balls  and  other  pleasures, 
I,  for  my  part,  say 'No!' to  all  of  them.  I  aay 
that  I  am  too  old  to  dance. 

"  Urn,  um,  um !"  saya,  politely  negatively, 
my  stepmother. 

I  ibink,  however,  of  being  present  at  the 
New- Year's  assembly,  because  I  there  ahall  see 
the  royal  family  more  nearly. 

Tht  nth. 

NoUe  flowers  have  nectaries,  boney-cootain- 
era,  ia  which  the  noblest  juices  of  the  plant  are 
preserved  But  in  order  to  come  at  these,  one 
must  sometimes — if  one  has  nut  the  genius  of 
a  bee,  or  of  Hummel,  but  has  merely  unskilful 
homaa  fingers— one  must  sometimes  wound  the 
flower.  "Tbe  bomaa  soul  has  also  its  necta- 
ries, which  we  must  oitea.  handle  as  w«  do  the 
tewers. 

The  oocrtioB  fat  these  reflectioiu  it  the  fot- 
]0«iB|  >->I  fooiid  Selms  aad  Flora,  ai  well  a( 
my  stepmother,  oooopied  by  reviewing  the  ac. 
quaintance  and  friends  of  the  bouse.  They 
made  sharp  work  of  it,  and  most  of  them  were 
treated  witiMut  merey  or  forbearance. 

Flora  was  the  severest,  but  Selma  soon  fol- 
laiptd  bar  feotatsps.    My  atepmothsr  laughed 


a  deal  at  this  mimicry  and  these  earieatm«s  ot 
the  young  girls.  I  also  began  to  laugh,  for  tlw 
aatire  was  strikingly  witty ;  but  when  a  eouple 
of  good,  estimable  people,  and  whom  theyoui^ 
giria  liked  with  their  whole  hearts,  were  han- 
dled quite  remorselessly,  I  felt  myself  wounded, 
and  was  troubled  at  all  the  poison  which  these 
young  human  flowera,  as  it  were,  breathed 
forth. 

I  made  use  of  a  moment,  when  my  stepmoth- 
er was  out  of  the  room,  to  tell  them,  affbotioa- 
ately,  how  deeply  I  felt  this. 

Both  Mushed ;  and  Flora  said,  "  I  eould  ywf 
well  aee  by  your  ailence  that  you  were  thinking 
about  reading  ua  this  lesson.  But  my  best 
Philosophia,  if  yon  win  preaeb,  do  it  in  a  Fin- 
land  church,  but  not  in  the  saloons'  of  Stoc^- 
holm,  where  you  will  convert  nobody.  It  is 
here  as  everywhere  in  the  great  world,  'totu 
let  fenret  lont  bont,  hart  It  genre  ennuyeua.' 
Besides  this,  when  people  are  young  they  ronat 
amuse  themselves  and  laugh.  It  is  time  enough 
to  be  grave  and  ailent  when  the  years  of  wis- 
dom come.  And  when  we  shall  be  old  maida, 
then  we  shall  be,  perhaps,  as  moral  and  virtQ- 
ous  as  you." 

I  was  silent ;  fat  what  was  the  ose  of  reply- 
ing to  anything  like  thist  and  when  my  step- 
mother came  in  I  went  out  softly,  and  up  to  m^ 
own  room.  I  was  inwardly  uneasy.  Selma  is 
not  that  which  I  fancied,  thought  I,  and  looked 
up  to  the  beaming  stars,  which,-  in  the  evening 
twilight,  began  to  step  forth  from  the  deep  blue, 
and  thought  of  the  stats  which  I  had  seen  beam- 
ing in  her  eyes,  and  mourned  sincerely  over 
their  dimming. 

But  I  had  not  been  long  alone,  when  I  heard 
light  footsteps  springing  up-stairs.  My  door 
opened  aad  —  Selma  threw  herself  into  my- 
arms,  and  said — 

"  Are  you  very  indignant  against  me  1" 

"  No  longer,  now,  my  sweet  Selma !"  said  I, 
affected  by  her  heartfelt  manner. 

"But  you  have  been  indignant,  yon  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  me,  and  that  certainly 
more  than  once.  .Is  It  not  so  1" 

I  assented.  I  told  her  how  I  feared  that 
Flora  might  mialead  her  to  an  unworthy  pas- 
aion  for  censure  and  severity,  and  how  it  griev- 
ed roe  to  see  dark  specks  in  her  soul.  I  spoke 
earnestly  of  that  blameable  sharpsightedness  to 
little  things,  which  blinded  the  mind  to  what 
was  great  and  conciliatory ;  of  the  disposition 
of  mind  which  led  us  to  depreciate  others  in  or- 
der to  exalt  ourselves.  I  became  severer  than 
I  bad  wished  to  be,  and  pronounced  this  judg- 
ment to  be  self-righteousness  and  phariseeism. 
Selma  listened  to  me  in  silence,  and  became 
more  and  more  grave  and  pale. 

"You  are  right !"  at  length  she  said ;  "  yoa 
are  certainly  quite  right.  Ah !  I  have  reflected 
so  little  upon  myself;  till  now  I  have  given  so- 
little  heed  to  myself. Everybody  has  beea 

so  kind  to  me,  has,  in  fact,  spoiled  ma  But  do 
yoa  tell  me  of  my  faults,  Sophia  !  I  irSl  atter, 
1  will  improve  mjself !" 

"But  you  nasi  not  weep^  Sslma." 

"And  what  matters  it  il  I  weepi  Teais 
truly  must  wash  away  the  hateful  spots  (rom 
my  soul.  Be  not  afraid  for  me,  and  spare  me 
not,  Sophia.  Tell  me  always  the  truth,  as  long; 
as  you  consider  me  worthy  of  hearing  it." 
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I  embraoed  the  affectionate  girl  warmly,  and 
told  her  bow  happy  she  made  me. 

We  talked  now  calmly  of  the  diflScolties  of  a 
true  jniddle-patb  along  the  field  of  social  crjti- 
eisiD.  I  agreed  as  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
it :  and  that  although  I  watched  over  myself,  I 
had  ol\en  to  reproach  myself  with  sios  of  the 
tongue.  An  affectionate  tone  of  mind,  which 
regarded  more  the  intrinsic  than  the  accidcDtal 
in  man,  would  be  the  safest  guide  to  this.  And 
for  the  rest,  the  more  experienced,  and  the 
more  prudent  we  were,  should  we,  all  the  more, 
find  better  subjects  for  our  sharp-sightedness 
than  the  gbort-comings  of  our  neighbours. 

•*  Yon  speak  of  something,"  said  Selma, 
"  which  I  for  some  time  have  dimly  felt.  Since 
the  death  of  my  lather  and  teacher,  I  am,  I  fear, 
gone  back  in  many  things.  I  know  not  bow  it 
is  now ;  but  my  days  are  trifled  away  in  noth- 
ing. I  often  feel  an  emptiness — I  fear  that  I 
have  sank.  Ah !  thank  you,  Sophia,  that  you 
have  awoke  me  to  it.  But  help  me  now  again 
iiito  a  good  way.  Help  me  to  occupy  myself 
with  that  which  makes  wiser  and  better.  Yon 
are  indeed  my  elder  sister !  Be  now  also  my 
ftiend !" 

How  wOlingly  will  I  Be  so.  We  now  pro- 
jected together  a  new  arrangement  of  life ;  we 
laid  our  plans  for  the  future,  and  continued  onr 
conversation  long,  by  which  I  was  permitted  to 
see  a  soul  which  is  capable  of  tbe  noblest  per- 
fection. 

That  which  had  begun  so  gravely  ended, 
however,  jocosely ;  inasmuch  as  I  promised,  as 
an  equivaiient  for  Setroa's  instruction  in  singing 
and  Italian,  to  teach  her  Finnish  ;  she  promised 
in  return  to  exercise  my  patience  severely,  be- 
cause she  never  would  understand  Finnish. 

When  Selma  had  \eti  me  at  the  call  of  her 
mother,  I  felt  that  I  loved  her,  and  that  truly 
for  the  whole  of  my  life.  Never,  never  shall  I 
forget  how  she  stood  before  me,  and  said, 

"  What  matters  it  if  I  weep1  Tell  me  al- 
ways tbe  truth  ;  I  will  alter,  I  wiH  improve  my- 
self." And  the  quiet  tears  in  the  noble,  sool- 
beaming  countenance — I  wish  that  Lennartson 
had  seen  and  heard  her.  Oh,  there  are  still 
beautiful  things  on  earth ! 

TheWth. 

Selma  was  right  in  her  prophesying.  Tbe 
masquerade  evenmg  was  To  us  home-tarriers  a 
far  pleasanter  evening  than  if  we  had  ^ured  in 
the  most  magnificent  parts. 

Whilst  Selma  gave  tbe  finishing  hand  to 
Flora's  toilet,  I  went  down  to  my  stepmother, 
and  found  Felix,  the  Viking,  and  tbe  Baron, 
vith  her. 

The  latter  was  very  little  talkative,  and  often 
turned  his  eyes  towards  the  door. 

When  Flora,  attended  by  Selma,  entered  in 
her  magnificent  costume,  be  seemed  struck  by 
her  beauty.  I  was  to  that  degree,  that  I  could 
not  withhold  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
rapture.  We  were  all  carried  away ;  and  Sel- 
ma's  beaming  eyes  went  beseechingly  around 
in  order  to  collect  honour  and  incense  for  the 
beautiful  Circassian,  who  stood  there  in  proud 
consciousness  of  her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her 
splendour.  Lennartson's  admiration,  however, 
quickly  cooled  ;  his  glance  became  serious  ;  and 
when  St.  Onne  entered  in  an  ornamental  Turk- 
teb  dress — he  and  Flora  were  to  dance  together 


rn  a  qnadrffle— he  suddenly  vanMied,  withoot 
taking  leave  of  any  one. 

Flora's  countenance  plainly  showed  an  ex- 
pression of  disquiet ;  but  it  soon  vanished,  and 
she  smiled  with  ideasure  as  the  Envoyi,  with 
well-selected  oriental  compliments,  conducted 
her  to  the  carriage,  where  her  sister  awaited 
her,  in  order  to  drive  her  to  the  ball.  The 
Viking  remained  with  us,  and  so  did  Felix,  al- 
though he  was  to  have  been  at  the  masquerade. 

we  spoke  of  Baron  Lennartson :  and  I  ex- 
pressed my  delight  in  the  strong  feeling  for  tbe 
worth  of  woman  and  for  her  usefulness,  which 
he  had  aeknowledged  a  few  evenings  before. 
Tbe  Viking  said — There  is  no  one  who  thinks 
more  highly  of  woman  ;  and  no  one  also  who  is 
severer  in  his  reqoirings  ft-om  her  than  he. 
The  admiration  and  love  which  his  mother  in- 
spired him  with,  seem  to  6ave  laid  the  fonnifak- 
tionof  this. 

My  questions  drew  forth  many  relations  of 
the  childhood  and  youth  of  the  Baron,  which  I 
have  collected  together  in  tbe  ftdlowing  pic- 
ture. 

Lennartson's  father.  General  Lennartson, 
was  a  man  of  violent  temper  and  dissolute  life. 
All  care  for  the  children  and  their  education 
devolved  upon  the  mother ;  a  noble,  highly  ac- 
complished lady,  but  of  feeble  health. 

The  eldest  son,  our  Lennartson,  was  in  hfs 
youth  of  a  delicate  constitution  and  irritable 
temperament.  The  mother  dedicated  to  bim 
the  greatest  attention  ;  not  an  effeminating,  but 
a  tenderly  cherishing  care,  which  makes  strong 
in  love.  By  the  bed  of  the  boy  the  quiet  mother 
often  sat,  and  related  to  him,  or  read  aluud  of 
men  who  have  overcome  the  infirmities  of  the 
body  by  the  strength  of  the  soul  and  the  will, 
and  who  have  become  the  glory  and  benefactors 
of  their  nation.  Especially  dwelt  she  upon  the 
great  men  of  his  fatherland ;  those  strong-mind- 
ed and  pious  men,  who  by  the  union  uf  those 
qualities,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  character  of 
the  Swedish  people  when  this  is  true  to  itself 

The  boy  listened  inquisitively;  his  breast 
opened  itself  to  great  thoughts ;  and  the  soul, 
nourished  by  the  marrow  of  heroism,  soon  raised 
up  the  weaker  body.  This  also  was  strengthen- 
ed by  useful  exercises.  At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
Lennartson  excelled  the  greater  number  of  his 
companions  in  pliancy  and  strength  of  body. 
The  mother  soon  saw  the  affcctionsUe  spirit  of 
her  son  break  forth  in  its  whale  wealth,  but 
with  its  dangerous  propensities  likewise.  Tbe 
young  Lennartson  had,  like  his  father,  a  violent 
and  inflexible  temper.  His  father's  severity  to- 
wards his  mother,  excited  him  in  the  highest 
degree ;  and  this  gave  occasion  to  scenes  be- 
tween father  and  son  which  unsettled  the  we$k 
health  of  the  mother,  but — strange  enough — 
broke  also  tbe  rude  power  of  the  father.  He 
became,  as  it  were,  afraid  of  his  son ;  afraid,  at 
least,  in  all  things  which  concerned  the  mother, 
and  he  no  longer  dared  to  offend  against  her. 
This  St.  John-like  nature  had  brought  np  an 
eagle ;  and  this  eagle  now  spread  its  wings  de- 
fendingly  over  her.  Happy  in  the  love  of  her 
son,  but  terrified  also  at  the  almost  fearful  tem- 
per which  she  saw  break  forth  in  him,  she  wish- 
ed to  teach  this  young  power  to  govern  itself; 
and  sought  to  strengthen  bim  in  that  which 
alone  gives  all  power  its  tmth,  its  proportion. 
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and  its  right  direction ;  namely,  in  the  trae  fear 
of  Gud.  Early  bad  she  permitted  the  great 
figures  of  humanity  to  step  forward  before  the 
eye  of  the  child.  Now  she  eodeavoured  to  let 
the  inquiring  understanding  of  the  yuung  man 
ascend  to  a  clear  conception  of  the  reality  of 
life,  and  of  the  doctrine  which  had  cradled  in 
unconscious  love  the  heart  of  the  child.  For 
this  end  she  went  to  work  in  quite  another  way 
to  most  parents  and  teachers.  Instead  of  re- 
moving buoks,  whi«h  are  looked  upon  as  dan- 
gerous to  piety,  she  brought  these  forward. 
She  read  with  her  young  son  the  works  of  the 
most  renowned  atheists  and  deists,  from  the  old- 
est Limes  to  the  present  day,  and  let  his  reason 
exercise  itself  with  comparing  their  doctrines 
with  the  doctrine  in  which  a  personally  re- 
vealed Uod  gives  most  complete  solution  of  the 
enigma  of  life,  as  well  as  in  this  revelation  of 
His  will  and  His  being,  the  only  secure,  fully- 
efficient  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  man's 
deepest  longing,  bis  holiest  hope  on  earth. 

She  let  him  in  this  way  sunound  himself  with 
perfect  difficulties,  and,  as  it  were  by  his  own 
strength,  open  the  way  to  the  innermost  centre 
of  life.  She  it  was  who  brought  forward  objec- 
tions founded  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Natural- 
ists ;  be  it  was  who  answered  them.  But  the 
joy  which  beamed  from  the  eyes  of  the  mother 
at  the  happily  solved  difficulties^  probably  en- 
lightened the  son  secretly  in  his  inquirings. 

And  whilst  she  thus  conducted  him  to  an  in- 
dependent and  firm  point  of  mind,  she  taught 
him  to  have  esteem  for  his  opponent,  and  to 
Talue  all  honest  inquiry  and  all  sincere  opinion, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  sproutings  of  truth  even 
in  immature  doctrines. 

Lenoartson  often  spoke  of  this  period  of  bis 
life,  as  of  the  happiest  and  richest.  His  mother's 
affectionate  glance  and  approving  word  were  bis 
dearest  reward.  She  caressed  him  but  very 
rarely,  although  be  often  fell  upon  his  knees  be- 
fore ber  m  fanatical  reverence,  and  kissed  her 
and  her  dress.  Only  sometimes  at  those  mo- 
ments, in  which  she  remarked  that  the  young 
heart  was  too  violently  consumed  by  a  desire 
for  reciprocation,  did  she  allow  bis  glowing 
cheek  to  repose  on  the  breast  which  only  beat 
for  him,  but  which  already  bore  the  seed  of 
death  in  a  cruel  and  generally  incurable  malady. 

Carefully  concealed  she  from  ber  son  the 
pangs  by  which  she  had  been  wasted  for  many 
years.  For  tha  first  time,  when  an  operation 
vas  necessary,  Lennartson  became  aware  of 
the  sufferings  and  the  danger  of  his  mother. 
She  wished  him  to  be  absent  during  the  painful 
hours,  and  sought  by  an  innocent  guile  to  de- 
ceive him  as  to  the  time.  But  he  allowed  bim- 
aelf  not  to  be  deceived  ;  be  allowed  himself  not 
to  be  sent  away.  Hi»  arms  sustained  ber  in 
the  painful  hour ;  her  eyes  rested  during  it  upon 
his,  and  for  bis  sake  she  bore  all  without  the 
slightest  complaint. 

And  she  was  able  to  live  yet  three  years  for 
hiB  sake ;  yet  three  years  to  be  happy  through 
hiio.  Then  'broke  out  the  malady  incurably. 
Whilst  she  spoke  of  immortality  and  ol  the  cer- 
tainly of  seeing  bim  again,  and  besought  of  him 
to  have  '  patience  with  his  father,'  she  departed 
in  his  arms. 

The  effect  of  this  loss  upon  the  youth  of 
eighteen  was  terrible,  and  matured  bim  early  to 


manhood.  His  tone  of  mind  at  this  time,  and 
his  love  to  the  studies  in  which  be  had  early 
found  such  pleasure,  determined  bim  secretly  to 
enter  the  clerical  profession,  and  his  studies  at 
the  University,  like  the  studies  of  the  greatest 
statesman  of  Sweden  especially — were  theolog- 
ical. In  these  studies  he  was — also  like  Axel 
Oxenstjerna — Interrupted,  in  order,  according 
to  the  wUI  of  his  father,  that  he  should  travel 
abroad.  As  Secretary  to  the  Swedish  embas- 
sy, he  travelled  to  Vienna. 

The  success  which  he  had  here,  and  the  tal- 
ents which  be  exhibited,  determined,  according 
to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  his  future  destiny ; 
and  be  has  now  shown,  on  the  path  of  the 
statesman,  that  he  deserves  all  esteem  and  con- 
fidence. 

After  my  stepmother  and  the  Vicking  had  al- 
ternately given  this  account  of  Lennartson's 
life,  Selma  reminded  me,  that  the  first  evening 
I  had  seen  him  here,  I  had  said  that  I  had  many 
years  before  already  made  his  acquaintance, 
and  I  must  now  relate  how  and  where ;  which 
I  did  m  the  following  manner : 

It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I 
found  myself  at  a  dinner-party,  at  which  were 
present  Ueneral  Lennartson  and  bis  son.  The 
company  was  large,  and  consisted  lor  the  most 
part  of  the  connexions  and  acquaintances  of  the 
Ueneral.  Merely  a  corner  of  the  table  separa- 
ted me  from  young  Lennartson.  The  distin- 
guished yiiung  man  was  good  enough  to  busy 
himself  about  uie,  at  that  time  a  bashful  girl  of 
fourteen,  and  related  to  me  Schiller's  Wallen- 
stein,  and  I  forgot  over  this  both  eating  and 
drinking.  During  the  meal-time,  the  general 
conversation  was  of  a  disturbance  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  military  academy,  and  they 
mentioned  a  young  man  who  was  at  the  head 
of  it,  who  bad  made  himself  amenable  for  sev- 
eral uproars,  and  in  consequence  thereof  was 
expelled.  Some  of  the  guests  gave  the  young 
man  very  bard  names,  called  bim  'gallow's 
bird,'  and  so  on. 

The  young  Lennartson  undertook  alone  the 
defence  of  the  young  man,  and  did  it  with 
warmth ;  be  shewed  bow,  in  this  last  instance, 
he  had  been  provuked  by  wurds  into  the  exist- 
ing quarrel,  and  how  even  bis  errors  bore  traces 
of  a  noble  heart.  Tbe  General  took  up  the  af- 
fair against  bis  son,  and  became  ever  more  vio- 
lent against  the  accused.  Young  Lennartson 
continued  to  defend  bim  too  even  against  bis  • 
father,  with  respect,  but  with  great  determina- 
tion. All  at  once  tbe  General  becaiue,  as  it 
were,  insane,  and  turned  himself  personally 
against  bis  son,  with  an  outburst  of  rudeness 
and  tbe  must  violent  accusations. 

From  that  moment,  In  which  tbe  fatbei*s  at- 
tack was  directed  against  himself,  tbe  son  be- 
came wholly  silent.  It  is  true  that  bis  cheeks 
and  bis  lips  became  somewhat  paler ;  but  his 
look  upon  his  father  was  so  firm,  bis  whole 
bearing  was  so  calm,  that  one  might  almost 
bave  believed  tbai  be  was  almust  insensible  to 
his  father's  unworthy  behaviour.  Whilst  all 
looks,  with  a  kind  of  anxiety,  passed  to  and  fro 
between  fatlier  and  sun,  mine  dwelt  with  a  feel- 
ing of  admiration  upun  the  noble  cuuiilenaiice 
of  the  latter.  Involuntarily  they  riveted  llieni- 
selves  upun  a  small  gleaming  speck  upon  ihc 
white,  youthful,  polished  forehead,  which  bc- 
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eame  large  and  more  shining,  and  at  length 
rolled  duwn  a  clear  sweat-drop,  to  conceal  itself 
in  (be  dark  eyebrow.  This  was  all  which  be- 
trayed the  struggle  within  hinuelf.  The  Gen- 
eral at  length  paused  fortbe  want  of  woids  and 
breath,  and  for  a  moment  it  was  as  still  as  death 
at  the  table.  The  young  Lennartson  was  as 
still  as  the  rest ;  no  affectation  of  indifference 
or  defiance  disfigured  his  beauty.  He  seemed 
to  me  on  account  uf  bis  perfect  self-govern- 
ment  to  be  worthy  of  admiration,  and  many 
seemed  to  share  this  impression  with  me.  All, 
however,  seemed  desirous  by  general  conversa- 
tion to  throw  off  the  painful  excitement  The 
young  Lennartson  also  took  part  in  it  without 
constraint,  but  he  was  more  grave  than  before 
— the  end  uf  Wallenstein  I  did  not  bear. 

"Do  you  remember,"  inquired  the  Vicking 
from  me,  "  the  name  of  the  young  man  whose 
great  decillagave  occasion  to  this  scene  1" 

"  No !  the  name  I  have  forgotten,  or  else  did 
not  hear.  But  I  mentioned  some  facts  which 
I  remembered  in  that  history,  and  which  repre- 
sented him  as  a  restless  and  powerful  charac- 
ter." 

"  And  that  then  was  the  first  thing  which  yon 
beard  about  he  !"  said  the  Viking  softly,  but 
emphatically. 

I  looked  at  him  in  surprise ;  his  eyes  were 
directed  to  me  with  a  troubled  earnestness ; 
and  I  read  in  them  such  dark  remembrances, 
that  I  quickly  withdrew  mine,  vexed  and  almost 
full  of  remorse  for  having  awakened  them. 

My  stepmother  remarked  significantly,  "  Len- 
nartson is  in  truth  a  rare  character,  and  I  wish 
that  all  young  men  would  take  him  for  exam- 
ple." 

"  Yes !  who  does  not  wish  to  resemble  him  t" 
exclaimed  Felix  Delphin,  who  seemed  to  draw 
the  moral  to  himself  "  Ah !  if  he  were  only — 
how  shall  I  say  itl — a.  little  less  superior.  But 
he  stands  so  high,  that  one  hardly  dare  look  up 
to  him.    He  is  —too  free  from  faults." 

"  Without  faults  Lennartson  is  not,  just  as 
little  as  any  other  mortal,"  said  Brenner,  "  but 
they  are  such  faults  as  belong  to  great  natures. 
In  the  meantime  they  prevent  him  from  being 
happy." 

"Is' he  not  happy  1"  exclaimed  Selma,  and 
kwked  up  with  a  troubled  and  astonished  glance. 

"  He  is  not  happy,"  said  Brenner,  *•  because 
he  is  so  seldom  satisfied  with  himself.  He  has 
an  insatiable  thirst  which  eonsmnes  him." 

"  And  what  thirst !"  asked  I. 

"  The  thirst  after  periiection." 

We  were  aU  sUent  a  moment  Brenner's 
word  and  tone  had  awakened  somethmg  great 
within  ns.    At  length  said  Felix, — 

**  It  is  precisely  this  greatness  in  him  which 
bows  down  and  humiliates  natures  less  gifted. 
He  overawes  more  than  he  exalts.  For  my 
part,  I  confess  that  I  at  the  same  time  admire 
him  and — fear  him." 

"And  yet,  Felix,"  said  Sefaaa,  "yon  know 
that  be  is  very  kind." 

"  Yes.  when  I  deserve  it,  Selma !  And  see, 
there  it  is.  I  do  not  often  deserve  it,  and  then 
— Ah  I  how  often,  when  I  was  with  him,  when 
I  heard  him,  when  I  saw  him  act,  T  have  des- 
pised myself  for  this  reason,  that  I  was  so  un- 
like him !  And  I  have  then  made  the  best  reso- 
lutions.   Bat  when  I  come  out  again  into  the 


world,  then  I  forget  myself  and  him,  and  do  as- 
other  fools  do,  and  then — I  am  afraid  of  him — 
of  his  look,  because  he  is  one  with  my  con- 
science, and — condemns  me." 

Selma  extended  her  hand  to  her  cousin,  and 
looked  at  him  with  bright,  tearful  eyes.  Young 
Delphin  was  evidently  affected,  seized  the  offer- 
ed hand,  kissed  it  vehemently  many  times,  and 
hastened  away. 

It  is  impossible  that  Selma  can  be  mdifferent 
towards  this  amiable  young  man  !  Soon  after- 
wards the  Viking  left  us  also,  with  his  gloomy 
thoughts. 

ynien  we  were  alone,  my  stepmother  gave 
me  the  following  description  of  the  former  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Viking. 

Vilhelm  Brenner,  in  his  childhood,  was  re- 
markable for  his  good  heart  and  his  unquiet 
head.  In  the  military  academy  be  was  univer- 
sally beloved,  at  the  same  lime  that  bis  pranks 
and  his  disorderly  conduct  involved  him  ia 
quarrels,  and  drew  upon  him  many  annoyances. 
He  was  without  stability,  and  was  impelled  by 
the  suggestions  of  the  moment.  Various  acts 
of  insubordination  drew  upon  him  the  severity 
of  the  law ;  this  he  met  with  obstinacy  and  de- 
fiance, and  was  in  the  end  expelled  from  Carl- 
berg.  His  connexions,  provoked  by  bis  beha- 
viour, reoeived  him  with  a  sternness  and  de- 
preciation which  completely  irritated  the  pas- 
sionate soul  of  Brenner.  He  looked  upon  him- 
self as  dishonoured  by  the  whole  world ;  saw 
the  future  closed  before  him  ;  and,  in  order  to 
deaden  his  despair,  plunged  into  still  wider  dis- 
orders than  before.  When  he  had  run  through 
all  that  he  possessed,  and  saw  himself  in  d^t 
beyond  his  power  of  payment,  he  turned  his  de- 
structive hand  against  his  own  life.  But  a  pre- 
venting hand  was  laid  upon  his,  and  he  was 
withheld  from  the  brink  of  the  abyss ;  and  be 
who  withheld  him  was  Thorsten  Lennartson. 
He  caused  light  to  ascend  into  the  darkened 
soul  of  Brenner.  He  shewed  to  him  the  future 
yet  open ;  he  let  him  feel  that  he  bad  bis  own 
fate  yet  in  his  hands ;  that  be  might  again  ob- 
tain the  esteem  of  social  life,  and  the  peace  of 
bis  own  conscience. 

But  not  merely  with  words  did  Lennartson 
seise  with  a  guiding  hand  upon  the  fate  of 
Brenner.  It  was  at  the  time  when  France 
made  war  on  the  States  of  Barbary.  Lennart- 
son managed  so  with  Brenner's  connexions 
that  he  should  take  part  in  this  campaign,  and 
fitted  him  out  at  his  own  expense,  though  at 
that  time  be  was  anything  but  rich.  Lennart- 
son, in  his  plan,  had  rightly  judged  of  his  friend, 
and  accomplished  his  salvation. 

With  strung  natures  there  is  only  one  •tep' 
between  despair  and  heroism  With  a  lock  of 
Lennartson's  hair  upon  his  breast,  and  his  imags- 
deeply  stamped  upon  his  soul,  the  young  Brvnner 
plunged  forward  upon  a  path  on  which  dangers. 
of  every  kind  called  him  forth  to  combat.  To- 
him,  there  was  mure  than  the  conquering  eT 
people  and  kingdoms;  to  lum,  there  was  the 
winning  again  orhonnur;  the  winning ai(ain  the 
esteem  of  himself,  of  his  friends,  and  of  his 
fatherland.  And  with  the  m<m  joyful  mad- 
bravery,  he  ventured  his  life  for  that  purpose. 
The  yirung  Swede  divided  dangers  and  laurels 
with  the  Frenchmen.  And  upon  the  wild  sea 
waves,  in  battle  before  the  walls  of  Algiers,  in 
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«mnbats  with  Arabs  and  Kabjies  on  the  soil  of 
Africa,  the  French  learned  highly  to  esteem  a 
bravery  equal  to  their  own  (a  greater  is  impossi- 
ble,) and  to  lore  a  humanity  towards  vanquished 
files,  with  which  they  are  not  so  well  acquainted. 

Afterwards,  Brenner  accompanied  some  learn- 
ed Frenchmen  on  their  dangerous  journey  into 
tiie  interior  of  Africa.  A^er  an  absence  of 
nearly  seven  years,  Brenner  again  saw  his  na- 
tive land.  Honour  and  esteem  here  met  him. 
He  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  him- 
self as  a  sea-officer,  and  was  quickly  advanced 
in  the  service. 

The  first  use  which  Brenner  made  of  the 
money  that  he  obtained  in  service,  was  the  pay- 
ment of  bis  debts  at  home.  When  he  returned, 
fae  was  no  longer  in  debt — no !  neither  in  money 
nor  property.  But  one  debt  had  he  yet  upon 
his  soul,  and  this  be  longed  to  pay.  He  bad 
left  behind  him  dnring  bis  absence  a  poor  girl 
of  noble  mind,  and  of  bumble,  though  honest 
Mrth ;  whom  he  loved  passionately,  and  who 
loved  him  equally  as  well.  He  swore  solemnly 
to  return  to  her,  and  to  make  her  bis  with. 
Tears  however  went  on.  Only  seldom  flew  a 
dove  from  burning  Africa  to  misty  Europe,  to 
eonsole  the  solitary  heart.  Poverty,  care,  and 
sickness,  changed  in  the  saddest  manner  the 
young  blooming  maiden.  She  knew  it ;  was 
frightened  at  herself;  and  like  the  sick  bird, 
which  finds  out  a  dark  place  in  the  wood  in  which 
lo  die,  so  did  she  retire  far  from  the  world,  and 
determined  to  die  for  him  whom  she  loved ! 

He  sought  her  out,  however,  and  found  her. 
But  he  scarcely  coukl  have  recognised  her.  He 
saw  merely  by  the  tone  which  at  sight  of  him 
broke  forth  in  her  voice  and  in  her  look,  that 
she  was  the  same,  and  that  she  was  true  to  him. 
He  pressed  her  to  his  breast ;  he  seized  her  hand 
in  order  to  lead  her  to  the  altar.  But  she  re- 
fused. Ah  !  she  was  so  withered,  so  poor,  so 
joyless.  She  should  only  encumber  his  life ; 
should  only  follow  bim  like  a  shadow  upon  bis 
sun-brightened  path  of  life,  She  would  rather 
remain  in  her  obscurity.  She  oould,  notwith- 
standing, gladden  herself  in  its  shade  with  the 
beams  which  surrounded  h)m. 

Thus  spoke  she  in  the  earnestness  of  a  pure 
heart ;  and  whilst  he  read  this  heart,  she  became 
to  him  yet  dearer  than  before.  And  he  talked 
to  her  of  accompanying  bim  to  lands  of  more 
beautiful  climaite ;  talked  to  her  of  new  flowers 
OD  ibreign,  lovely  shores  ;  of  the  fipeeh  wind  and 
fresh  waves  of  the  sea;  of  dangers  which  Uiey 
could  share  with  each  other;  of  buniens  whioh 
•be  coald  lighten  to  'him ;  of  the  omnipotenoe 
«f  love ;  of  a  new  life.  She  Hstensd  to  him ;  it 
went  so  fresh  through  her  soul ;  it  Moomed 
anew  io  her  heart,  she  believed,  an<t-4illowed 
bim. 

And  upon  bar  cheeks,  wbiiA  siofcnees  had 
paled,  Brenner  impressed  his  kisses,  breathed 
><helresfasea«ir.  They  bkmmed  again.  When, 
after  an  absenee  of  two  years  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, be  came  baek  with  his  wife,  she  bloomed 
with  health  and  happiness. 

On  the  occasion  of  Brenner's  marriage  were 
heard  many  voices  of  disapproval  and  opposi- 
tion ;  others  also  raised  themselves  approvingly, 
and  no  one's  was  warmer  than  that  of  Lennart- 
aoo. 

He  and  Brenner  were  from  this  time  forth 


inseparable  In  tbeirliTes-interests,  and  still  Ion 
one  another  as  brothers— but  very  seldom  do 
love. 

"  Why  have  I  not  seen  Brenner's  wife  here  1" 
I  asked  from  my  stepmother,  aflbcted  ky  tho 
relation  which  I  had  heard. 

. "  Why  t"  replied  my  stepmother,  smiling  and 
rather  hurt — "  for  a  very  g(>od  reason.  She  hw 
been  dead  three  years.  The  birth  of  her  youn- 
ger, child,  cost  her  her  life." 

1  sate  there  somewhat  astonished,  and  almost 
shocked.  My  stepmother  spoke  of  the  beauti- 
ful qualities  of  the  late  deceased,  and  rather  pri- 
ded herself  that  she  (my  stepmother)  had  taken 
her  under  her  wing  and  introduced  her  into 
society,  in  vrhicb  she  otherwise  would  not 
easily  have  gained  admittance,  on  which  ac- 
count Brenner  always  feels  and  shews  an  inde- 
scribable gratitude,  and  so  on. 

I  inquired  if  he  bad  moomed  mucb  for  his 
wife! 

"  Atanost  to  insanity,"  replied  my  stepmother. 
"  For  nearly  a  year  he  could  scarcely  bear  the 
sight  of  his  children.  Now,  however,  they  are 
bis  greatest  delight.  And  sweet  amiable  chil- 
dren are  they — three  boys  and  two  girls." 

It  had  simcfc  twelve  o'elodt  during  this  his- 
tory, which  bad  awoke  in  me  such  beneficial 
feelings. 

The  Countess  6 had  promised  to  bring 

Flora  home  to  spend  an  hour  with  us  herself 
in  order  to  relate  to  us  the  splendours  of  the 
ball,  if  we  only  would  wait  for  ber  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  warm  coSbe.  My 
stepmother,  who  is  charmed  with  every  thing 
lively  and  gay,  promised  it ;  and  whilst  Selma 
and  I  made  giant  steps  in  our  Chrisimas-boxes, 
amid  continued  conversation  about  our  two  he- 
roes, came  unexpectedly  the  morning  hour. 
Signora,  Luna,  and  Flora  came  also,  and  now 
there  was  a  zealous  oofiee-drinking  and  talk 
about  the  ball.  The  beU  had  been  magnificent, 
and  Flora  one  of  its  beaming  stars  ;  but — but 
it  was  with  this  magnificent  ball  as  with  so 
many  others — it  had  been  too  hot,  too  much 
crowded.  The  ornamental  quadrille  in  which 
Flora  danced  had  had  too  little  space  io  order 
to  exhibit  itself  properly ;  the  people  who  had 
to  figure  could  not  display  themselves ;  people 
were  almost  overlooked,  and  had  become  mix- 
ed up  with  the  crowd :  in  one  word,  they  had 
notheen  amused. 

"St.  Orme  ameng  the  gentiemeB  was  the 
ope  who  did  most  honour  to  bis  costume,"  said 
the  Countess  of  O— — ,  and  added,  "and  was 
only  somewhat  too  mach  of  a  Turk.  Towards 
Flwa  ID  partteular,  he  exercised  a  certain  Sul- 
tan power.  Perhaps,"  oontinued  sh«  archly, 
"the  Gtentleman  £nvoy<  would  thus  hold  all 
poor  attachte  in  mder." 

Flora  was  the  first  who  acknowledged  the 
desire  to  go  to  test ;  Md  whilst  I  went  out  to 
awake  her  sleeping  maid,  Anna,  she  ascended 
the  steps  which  \oi  to  our  chambers.  Some 
time  afterwards  I  also  came  up,  and  found  ber 
standing  at  the  window  of  the  oorridor,  looking 
thoughtfully  out  into  the  night  illumined  by 
feeble  moonshine.  As  she  did  not  appear  to 
notice  me,  I  touched  her  arm  soiUy  and  asked, 

"  Where  are  thy  thoughts  now,  lovely  mask  1" 

"  Where  1"  answer^  the  Circassian,  with  a 
strangely  ringing  voioe,  "  Now !  in  the  wilder- 
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•>eai^  where  John  nourished  bimaelf  with  lo- 
caets  and  clothed  himself  in  camel's  hair.  Ah ! 
to  be  there,  far  from  the  world,  far  from  one- 
•elf!" 

"  Flora,  yon  are" — strange,  I  would  hare  ad- 
ded, but  Flora  interrupted  me  and  said, 

"Yes,  what  am  II  I  would  really  thank 
tbose  who  would  tell  me  what  I  am.  What  I 
was — I  know." 

"  And  what  were  yon  1" 

"  A  being  gifled  with  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  powers,  which  might  have  become — 
yet  what  is  the  use  of  spewing  of  that  which 
1  inigbt  have  been  1  That  which  I  shall  be- 
4Some,  begins  to  be  tolerably  clear  to  me." 

"Certainly  you  may  become  whatever  you 
really  wish  to  be,"  said  I. 

'Without  seeming  to  regard  these  words,  Flo- 
ra  continaed  bitterly,  and  full  of  thought — 
*'  Have  you  read  in  legend^  of  people,  who 
through  evil  magic-power  have  in  one  night 
been  changed  into  Var-wolves,  and  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  evil  nature  of  those  who 
have  bewitched  them!" 

"  Yes,"  replied  I ;  "  but  I  have  also  read  that 
the  christian  name  of  the  bewitched  spoken  by 
a  loving  voice,  has  the  power  of  dissolving  the 
magic  and  safing  the  unhappy  one." 

"  Who  calls  me  thus !  Who  loves  me  thnst 
Nobody,  nobody !"  exclaimed  Flora ;  "  and  I 
do  not  deserve  it.  I  am— not  good  <  I  am — 
but  what  matters  it  what  I  am  1  It  will  make 
nobody  wise.  Hate  me  as  much  as  you  can, 
Sophia.  In  so  doing,  yon  do  the  wisest  thing. 
No !  do  not  look  so  tragical.  I  laugh  at  my- 
aelf,  at  you,  and  at  the  whole  world." 

Flora  laughed,  but  not  <rom  her  heart.  Anna 
now  came  up. 

"  Will  you  not,  for  this  once,  let  Anna  go  to 
rest,  and  accept  tne  for  your  maidi  I  fancy  i 
am  not  entirely  without  talent  as " 

"No!  my  best  Philnsnphia ;"  exclaimed  Flo- 
ra, laughing ;  "  that  I  really  cannot,  although  I 
eurtsey  low,  and  thank  you  for  this  proposal,  so 
full  of  honour.  Yet  I  wouUI  rather  see  my  pins 
io  Anna's  hands  than  in  yours,  although  she 
now  looks  like  one  of  the  seven  sleeping  virgins. 
Anna !  do  not  fall  upon  the  candle !  Yon  are 
the  veriest  nightcap  in  all  Stockholm !  Cannot 
yoo  keep  your  e>es  open  for  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  night  1  I^uokatme!  I  have  been  awake 
the  whole  night,  and  am  still  so  lively." 

""Yes,  that  I  believe,"  replied  Anna  grimly ; 
"the  young  lady  has  amused  herself,  and  dan. 
«ed,  but " 

"  If  that  is  all  that  is  wanted,  you  may  dance 
on  before  me,  in  order  to  waken  you." 

Thus  talking  vanished  the  young  lady  and  her 
maid  in  Flora's  chamber,  and  I  went  into  mine. 
But  it  was  long  before  I  could  sleep :  I<ennart- 
aon  and  his  nrnther,  the  Viking  and  his  wife, 
stood  so  livingly  before  my  soul ;  and  then  Flora, 
Witt,  her  strange,  capricious  confession.  Still 
in  sleep  it  occupied  me,  and  the  beautiful  Cir- 
cassian, and  Var-wolves,  and  locusts,  made  a 
•traoge  confusion  in  my  dreams. 

The  iUt. 

A  new  revolution  in  Flora ;  a  new  light  res- 
pecting Selma ;  with  uncertain  gleams  respect- 
ing certain  dark  things.  Signs  of  the  times: 
eonversBiion  between  my  step-nintlier  and  me. 

Felix  Delphin'8  associates  and  friends;  the 


gentlemen  Rntscbenfelt  and  Skntenbjelm,or  the 
'  Rutschcnfclts,'  as  they  are  called  collectively, 
paid  us,  this  morning,  a  rather  unexpected  visit, 
under  the  conduct  of  St.  Orme  and  Felix.  Their 
courteous  errand  was  an  invitation  to  a  great 
sledging-party,  whose  originators  they  were, 
and  which  was  to  be  on  Sunday.  Felix  wished 
to  drive  Selma,  and  St.  Orme  invited  Flora  to 
his  sledge.  This  was  to  be  covered  with  tiger- 
skins,  and  would  be  drawn  by  fiery  piebalds, 
which  Flora  bad  seen,  and  found  much  to  her 
liking.  This  sledge  was  to  lead  the  procession, 
which  was  to  drive  through  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city  to  the  park,  where  they  were  to  dine, 
and  afler  that  were  to  dance,  and  so  on. 

Flora  accepted  the  offer  with  evident  delight, 
clapped  lier  hands,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  I 
know  nothing  more  divine  than  tiger-skins  and 
fire-breathing  horses !  It  will  be  a  divinely-de- 
lightful drive !" 

But  Selma  whispered  suddenly  to  her,  "  Con- 
sent not,  I  pray  you !    Think  on  Lennartson  !" 

"Now,  why  theni"  replied  Flora,  impatiently. 

"  He  would  not  wish  it.  Defer  at  least  a  de- 
cided answer  yet !" 

"  Ah  I  always  difficulties  and  opposition  when 
I  wish  any  thing ;"  said  Flora,  stamping  a  little 
with  her  foot,  and  with  the  crimson  of  disquiet 
on  her  cheeks. 

In  the  mean  thne  Rntschenfelt  had  turned  to 
my  stepmother,  and  Skutenhjelm  to  me,  with 
the  offer  of  being  onr  sledge-drivers.  I  looked 
at  my  stepmother,  and  my  stepmother  looked  at 
me,  and  this  time  wiih  unity  of  mind,  since  we 
both  of  us  answered  doobtfolly,  and  prayed  for 
time  for  consideration,  before  wo  could  give  a 
decided  answer. 

As  we  now  all  of  us  stood  there  nndetermin- 
edly  and  almost  declining,  the  spirit  of  defiance 
<;ntered  Flora,  and  she  said  decidedly,  "  Others 
may  do  as  they  will,  but  I  mean  to  go,  and  St.  " 
Orme  has  my  promise." 

"  That  is  beautiful !"  said  he,  "  and  I  hope 
that  the  other  ladies  will  follow  so  good  an  ex- 
ample. I  will  come  this  evening  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  decided  answer."  * 

Scarcely  was  St.  Orme  gone,  and  the  '  Rut- 
schenfelts,*  together  with  Felix,  had  rushed 
down  stairs,  when  Lennartson  entered.  He 
so<in  was  informed  by  my  stepmother  of  that  of 
which  we  spoke. 

"  What  answer  has  Flora  given  t"  asked  he, 
short  aMd  hastily  as  he  turned  himself  to  her. 

"  I  have  promised  to  go  with  St.  Orme,"  re- 
plied Flora,  although  evidently  not  with  a  good 
conscience — "I  know  not  why  I  shonU  rouse 
such  an  innocent  pleasure." 

"  It  grieves  me,  Flora,"  sail  Lennartson  mild- 
ly, but  gravely,  "but  I  must  beseech  of  you  to 
give  up  this  pleasure." 

"  It  grieves  me,  Lennartson,"  said  Flora  in- 
solently, •'  that  I  cannot  follow  your  wishes.  I 
baita  already  given  my  promise  to  St  Qi-me^ 
and  my  guardian  will  certainly  not  compel  mo 
(o  break  my  promise." 

"In  this  case,  I  must  require  that  yon  recal 
an  overliasly  promise.  I  have  my  reasons  for 
it,  which  I  do  not  now  wish  to  give.  In  one 
word.  Flora  shall  not  go  with  St.  Orme !" 

"  Shall  not !"  cried  Flora  with  flashing  eyes, 
"  and  who  can  forbid  me  t" 

"  I !"  said  Lennartson,  calmly  but  resolutely. 
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There  was  a  time  irlleii  I  thonght  I  never 
coald  hear  a  man  apeak  dictatorially  to  a  woman 
without  my  heart  mutinying  in  my  breast  with 
hatred  and  bitterness.  But  now  at  this  moment, 
I  beard  auch  a  mode  of  speakeng  and  I  was 
ealm !    I  felt  the  whole  force  of  a  noble  power. 

Flora  felt  it  also.  She  said  nothing.  She 
went  qaietly  aside'to  a  window.  Lennartson 
talked  for  a  good  while  with  my  stepmother  and 
me,  as  if  nothing  bad  happened. 

When  I  next  looked  at  I'lora  she  sate  and 
sewed.  She  was  pale,  grave,  and  as  it  were, 
changed.  After  a  time,  Lennartson  went  and 
seated  himself  directly  opposite  to  her  in  the 
window.  He  took  her  baif-reluctant  band,  and 
his  eyes  sought  hers.  But  she  only  looked  down 
the  more  at  her  work.  At  once  two  bright  tears 
rolled  down  upon  it.  Lennartson  whispered 
'  Flora  !' 

She  raised  her  head,  and  looked  at  him  with 
eyes  that  beamed  with  love. 

Lennartson  kwked  at  her  seriously,  and  at 
the  same  time  evidently  affected. 

"  Flora !"  said  he  again,  "  bow  am  I  to  iwider- 
standyouV* 

"  Can  yoa  not  have  confidence  in  me ;  not 
have  faith  in  me ;  although  you  do  not  under- 
stand meV  replied  she. 

He  said  nothing,  but  kissed  her  hand  repeat- 
edly. Again  several  words  passed  between 
them,  which  I  did  not  hear.  When  Lennartson 
arose,  tears  were  in  his  eyes  also.  He  bowed 
silently  to  us,  and  went  out. 

Flora  sate  silent  for  a  long  time,  her  face  con- 
cealed in  her  pocket-handkerchief.  I  fancied 
she  was  deeply  affected.  But  all  at  once  she 
raised  her  bead  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  I  mourn 
80  about  the  tiger-skins  and  the  fiery  horses.  I 
should  have  driven  as  in  a  triumphal  procession. 
I  weuld  have  worn  my  bright  red  fur  and  my 
bonnet  with  the  white  feathers— that  would  have 
looked  enchantingly  beautiful !" 

Selma  looked  at  her  with  a  half-wounded, half- 
troubled  glance,  as  if  she  would  say  toiler,  "bow 
Can  you  now  think  about  such  a  thing  1" 

Flora  observed  it  and  exclaimed,  "  See !  Sel- 
ma,  do  not  direct  yourself  by  Sophia ;  and  at 
any  little  flights  of  mine,  do  not  go  and  look 
like  a  litany.  I  cannot  help  my  liking  that 
which  is  splendid  and  beautiful.  And  some  lit- 
tle pleasure  will  I  have  in  this  life  if  I  am  to  live. 
Ab !  a  sunay,  gay  life  is  glorioas.  Take  two 
cups,  and  pcwr  into  the  one  the  bitter  draught 
of  renunciation,  and  into  the  other  youth, 
strength,  health,  pleasure,  joy, — and  I  would 
defy  even  you,  wise  Philosophia,  not  to  grasp 
after  the  latter.  0 !  I  would  that  I  could  drink 
oat  the  latter,  drink  it  to  the  very  lees." 

"And  would,"  said  I,  "find  there  just  the 
bitterest  portion  of  the  draught  which  you  have 
represented  to  be  the  contents  of  the  first  cup. 
For  my  part,  I  will  have  a  better  joy — than 
pleasure ;  a  better  draught  of  refreshment  than 
amusement." 

"  Give  me,"  exclaimed  Flora,  "  amosement, 
enjoyment !  Create  for  me  pleasure,  pleasure, 
pleasure ;  and  after  that — let  me  die !  So 
speaks  a  candid  person." 

"  But  not  ^  a  reasonable  one,"  said  I,  smi- 
ling. 

"  And  who  told  yon  that  I  am  a  reasonable 
person  V  exclaimed  Flora,  with  vehemence,  as 


she  waltseA  anKmd  a  few  tfanet.  "  Fwhaps  I 
am  not  at  all  a  person.  Perhaps  I  am  one  of 
those  beings  who  float  between  heaven  and 
earth,  without  the  property  of  belonging  to  eW 
ther  of  them,  and  which,  therefore,  dance  opon 
the  earth  as  bright  will-o'-the-wispd.  And^ 
perhaps  it  is  better  so  to  dance,  than  like  yoa 
and  others,  to  grope  ever  that  about  which  no- 
body wants  any  certainty.  Come,  Selma  dear, 
let  us  waltz.  Play  us  sDonrthing  from  Strauss, 
Sophia ;  the  wilder  the  better." 

I  played,  and  the  two  young  girlv  danced; 
and  that  was  just  now  a»  good  as  talking  ra- 
tionally with  Flora.  And  sometimes  peopia 
dance  themselves  into  quiet,  sooner  than  on* 
can  reason  them  into  it.  At  the  bottom  of  all 
Flora's  outbreaks  lay  an  inward  disquiet.  Tb» 
whole  day  she  was  in  an  overstrained  changea- 
ble hnmouT,  and  seemed  purposely  to  avoid  be- 
coming quiet  and  rational. 

In  the  afternoon  St.  Orme  came,  and  at  sight 
of  him  Flora  drew  herself  together. 

"  How  is  it  with  our  sledging-party !"  wa» 
bis  first  question. 

Flora,  with  assumed  oahnness,  besought  biia 
to  excuse  her,  taking  back  her  promise  for  thia 
party.  "  An  earlier  promise — anctther  engage- 
ment, which  she  bad  forgotten  this  morning, 
prevented  her — " 

St.  Orme  heard  her  excuses  with  a  dark  look, 
and  a  crafty  smile  upon  his  thin  lips.  He  then 
approached  her,  and  said  with  a  low  voice, — 

"May  one  know  what  promise  it  is  which 
prevents  you  from  fulfilling  the  one  which  yoa 
made  to  me  t  But  perhaps  you  have  also  now 
forgotten  that!" 

"  That  may  be  !"  said  Flora,  with  negligent 
pride. 

"Such  forgetfniness  never  occurs  to  me," 
said  St.  Orme,  with  a  mild  but  expressive  voice. 
"  I  have  a  good  memory ;  and  I  can  also  prove 
it  by  that  which  I  bear  upon  my  breast."  With 
these  words  he  folded  back  his  waistcoat  a  lit- 
tle, and  I  saw  a  somewhat  shine,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  in  the  haste  to  be  a  red-coloured 
silken  ribbon.  But  paler  was  the  red  than  that 
upon  Flora's  cheeks.  She  clenched  her  hand 
convulsively,  and  exclaimed  in  a  bitter  tone,  as 
she  turned  herself  suddenly  from  St.  Orme  to 
me :  "  How  happy  men  are  !  They  can  with 
arms  in  their  hands  demand  right  or  revenge ! 
Ab,  th&t  I  were  a  man  !" 

"  Would  you  then  fight  with  me,  my  lovely 
cousin !"  asked  St.  Orme,  smiling.  "  Should  we 
fight  a  duel  1" 

"Yes,"  cried  Flora;  "hotly,  for  life  and 
death  !" 

"  It  is  fortunate  for  me,"  continued  St.  Orme 
in  a  jesting  tone,  "that  you  are  only  a  lady. 
And  now  I  council  you  to  use  no  other  weapons 
against  me  than  your  beautifiti  eyes.  To  these 
I  am  ready  to  resign  myself  captive.  Adieu, 
Flora!  Adieu,  Sophia!  I  wish  you  much 
pleasure  this  evening." 

It  was  Abonnement's-day ;  and  Flora  and 
Selma  were  to  go  to  the  opera,  with  Mrs.  Rit- 
tersvard  and  her  daughter,  to  my  stepmother's 
box.  My  stepmother  herself  was  a  little  wea- 
ried, and  wished  not  to  go :  and  I  promised 
Selma  that  1,  at  all  events,  should  stay  at  home, 
^o  keep  her  company,  and  to  amuse  her. 

"  And  hear,  thou  sweet  angel,"  whispered 
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Sdnia  arcUji  beibre  she  went ;  "  do  not  be  too 
ngidly-CbristJan  in  tky  lore  of  justice  towards 
itae  Gylienldfs  and  the  Silfveriings,  in  case  the 
eeoTeraation  turn  upon  tbem.  Such  'spai- 
(Mdic  acquaintance*  can  beer  a  little  bitterness 
and  pepiMrijig." 

I  promised  to  be  seven  sgaiMt  tbem,  and 
desired  an  ei]q)laoatioa  of  tbe  phrase  'spes- 
«sdic  aoqnaintaaee ;'  bat  she  asked,  "  is  it 
pMsibie  not  to  anderatand  itt  O  golden  inno- 
cence !"  And  she  ran  anrqr,  hutghing  at  nqr 
jgDeraacei 

Alone  -with  mf  stepmelher,  I  remarked  Uial 
we,  on  both  sides,  were  Men  witli  strong  ma- 
terial fi^r  a  great  conTersation,  and  desir^  no- 
tMag  better  than  to  come  together. 

'  U  is  extraordinary,'  began  we,  both  of  as, 
as  we  seated  onrselves  by  the  evening  lamp. 
<N.B.  We  begin  oar  petftieal  disconrses/always 
with  '  it  is  extraordinary,'  or  *  it  is  wonderful,' 
or  '  it  is  quite  ioeooceivable ;'  or  with  a  similar 
expression  of  excitement,  as  an  introduction  to 
ebserrations  on  some  questions  of  tbe  day. 
And  ae  my  stepmother  and  I,  in  consequence 
ef  our  different  political  tendencies,  take  in  op- 
position newspapers,  so  it  is  of  consequence  to 
OS  to  have  met  with  any  appropriate  reflection 
er  phrase  therein,  in  order  that  we  may  startle 
OMe  another,  nay  indeed,  sometimes  strike  one 
another;  but  ali  in  the  very  best' friendliness, 
of  course !  This  has  been  a  horribly  long  pa- 
inRheeis  I  Now  I  had  exactly  to-day  read  in 
my  newspaper  Tarious  remarkable  fiKts  on  the 
progress  of  industry,  and  had  appropriated  to 
myself  a  strong  phrase  respecting  this  giant 
work.  It  was  as  an  introdoction  to  it  that  I 
began  with  'it  is  remarkable.'  And  »cw  at 
length  ia  tbe  parenthesis  ended.)— When  I  heard 
my  stepmother  begin  in  the  very  same  way  as  I 
had  begun,  I  gave  with  due  reverence  the  pref- 
erence to  her  '  extraordinary  fact ;'  and  it  show- 
ed itself  not  to  be  the  industrial  spirit  of  the 
age,  but  it  was  ■  some  people,  and  their  want  of 
noderstandiRg  and  good  feeling,'  of  which  my 
stepmother  had  had  to-day  an  extraordinary 
proof.  I  saw  Count  Gylienldfs  coming;  and 
MMy  came  toe,  and  with  them  Silfverltngs.  We 
complained  sadly  of  the  first,  on  accoont  of  their 
want  of  good  breeding,  on  acconht  of  their  van- 
ibf  and  their  haughtiness ;  and  we  made  the 
atimrs  ridicnhnis,  on-  account  of  their  foppery 
and  their  gentility.  'The  poor  people!'  they 
know  no  better.  They  are  as  pitiable  as  they 
are  ridiculous,  said  we. 

From  tbem  we  went  to  other  friends  and  ac- 
qnamtance,  and  blew  good  and  ill  luck  over  tbe 
people.  We  added  a  little  to  the  palsy  of  Mrs. 
Rittersvard,  and  made  it  more  apoplectic,  and 
overturned  a  little  the  triomphal-chariot  of  'the 
Beauty,'  so  as  to  help  us  in  deciding  the  choice 
of  Sparrskfild,  between  beauty  and  virtue;  that 
is  to  say.  Flora's  sister,  and  Helfrid  Rittersvird. 

My  stepmother  wished  greatly,  for  the  sake 
of  her  good  friend  Mrs.  Rittersvird,  that  the 
daughter  might  marry  well,  and  Lieutenant 
Sparrskdld  is  a  distinguished  young  man,  and 
has  good  prospects ;  my  stepmother,  however, 
believes  in  the  conquest  of  beauty,  I  hoped  in 
the  conqnest  of  virtue,  and  we  laid  a  wager 
■ponit 

During  all  tiiese  arrangements  for  friends 
Mid  rdatives,  I  endeavoured,  unobserved,  to 


approach  our  own  family,  i«  order  te  bear  tbe 
thoughts  ef  Vf  stepmother  on  the  signs  and 
aoovements  which  now  were  going  on  witbili 
it.  I  revealed  also  for  that  purpose,  seme  of 
my  remarks  on  St.  Orme,  Ficra,  and  Leanart- 
san,  and  on  the  strange  relationship  between 
them. 

My  stepmother  listened  witii  excited  atten- 
tion, and  pat  some  sudden  qtiestiocs ;  but  in- 
stead of  opening  to  me  her  views,  she  withdrew 
herself  at  once  into  tbe  intrenchments  of  the 
mystery,  and  with  a  demeanour  which  would 
have  been  worthy  of  Prinee  Mettemich  him- 
self, said,  "Yon  must  be  convinced,  my  dear 
Sophia,  that  I  see  every  thing — see  and  hear 
perfectly  every  thing  which  goes  on  around  me, 
altboogh  I  say  nothing,  nor  wiH  meddle  in  the 
aflhir,  before  I—" 

Here  began  the  diplomatic  water-gmeL  T 
swallowed  it,  and  a  little  vexation,  miexpect- 
ediy,  my  stepmother  turned  towards  me  with 
remarks  on  me  and  my  position  in  life,  to- 
gether with  certain  entrapping  questions,  as  to 
whether  I  would  not  change  it  in  case  a  suita- 
ble, good  offer  invited  me — for  example,  if  an 
eWeriy,  sedate  man,  of  good  cliaracter,  respect- 
abihty,  property,  edncatlon,  and  handsome  es- 
tablishment, should  offer,  and  so  on. 

Mortified  a  little  by  my  stepmother's  omni- 
science and  reserve,  thinks  I,  ■■  if  my  stepmoth- 
er will  enact  Prince  Metternich,  then  I  can 
enact  Prince  Talleyrand  ;"  and  instead  of  re- 
plying to  the  inquiries  of  my  stepmother,  I  be- 
gan a  warm  panegyrie  on  tho  freedom  and 
emancipation  of  woman.  My  stepmother  at 
this  became  very  violent,  and  without  under- 
standing bow  and  what  I  properly  meant,  op- 
posed herself,  with  her  utmost  seal,  to  all  emaiH 
cipatioii.  I  wished  to  explain,  but  she  would — 
as  I  also,  in  fbct — only  hear  herself,  and  so  we 
over-clamoured  ene  another  for  a  long  time. 

The  return  of  the  opera-going  ladies  inter- 
rupted us.  They  came,  accompanied  by  Len- 
nartson,  the'  yonng  Sparrskdld,  and  Felix. 
Signora  Luna  and  her  'earo  sposo'  increased  onr 
evening  party,  who,  after  accounts  of  tl.e  opera, 
were  drawn  into  the  strife  which  was  on  fijot 
between  my  stepmother  and  me.  They  agreed 
that  it  should  be  fought  out  daring  supper.  It 
was  done  with  veritaMe  zeal.  AH  spake  on  the 
subject  with  the  exception  nf  Selma.  I  had 
Ake  Sparrskdld  and  Signnra  Luna  on  my"  side. 
The  Rittersvarda  atid  the  Great  Alexan'der 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  my  stepmotiV 
er.  The  latter  was  much  troubled ;  her  eyes 
twinkled  much  when  I  mentioned  Thorild,  and 
quoted  certain  passages  which  may  be  read  itt 
the  fourth  part  of  his  collected  works  (page  84), 
and  which  Certain  gentlemen  and  certain  ladies 
would  do  well  a  little  to  eonsider.' 

Lennartsun  for  some  time  took  merely  a  jea^ 
ing  part  in  the  conversation,  and  amused  him- 
self with  nullifying  the  arguments,  right  and 
left,  by  sallies  of  wit,  mine  in  particular ;  at 
lenght,  however,  on  my  gravely  demanding  that 
he  should  understand  me,  he  said  some  seriooe 
rectifying  words  on  the  subject ;  some  of  those 
words,  of  great  understanding,  which  are  mora 
charming  to  beer  than  the  most  delicious  mo- 
sic.  I  delighted  myself-by  storing  tbem  vf 
against  a  future  day  of  judgment.  Theae  word* 
closed  the  discossioo.    Bwron  Alexander  was. 
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bowever,  much  less  satisfied  with  the  decision. 
I  concluded  this  from  his  reply  to  his  lady, 
when  she  proposed  that  he  should  invite  Len- 
nartson  for  one  day  in  the  week  when  she 
should  have  company.  He  replied  with  a  gruff 
negative,  and  as  she  beseechingly  represented. 

"  But  my  friend,"  he  inlerruptod  her  peremp- 
torily. "  But  iny  friend,  I  will  not.  It  may  be 
your  place  to  propose  things,  but  it  is  mine  to 
decide.  And  now  I  have  decided  on  this  thing, 
and  I  will  not  hear  another  word." 

The  Countess  G was  silent ;  but  a  cloud 

passed  over  her  countenance. 

It  is  no  wonder  to  me  if  she  be  a  radical  in 
the  Emancipation  question. 

When  we  bad  separated  for  the  night,  Selma 
accompanied  me  (as  she  often  does)  with  a 
light  up  to  my  chamber.  Tbe^e  I  reproached 
ber  jestingly  for  not  having  supported  my  mo- 
tion thia  evening,  and  accused  her  of  being  al- 
together without  any  "  uprit  de  corpt." 

She  denied  laugliingly  the  accusation,  but 
aaid  that  for  her  part  she  bad  not  felt  yet  the 
necessity  of  emancipation. 

"  I  have,"  said  she, "  looked  up  to  the  people 
who  ruled  over  me.  You  know  how  kind  my 
mother  is  towards  me ;  bow  she  wishes  only 
my  happiness,  and  does  every  thing  for  it. 
And  my  father !  Ah  !  bow  happy  was  I,  that 
i  could  love  him,  obey  him,  direct  myself  in  all 
things  by  him.  And  aAer  his  death — "  She 
stopped  suddenly  and  blushed.  I  continued. 
"  Welt  t  and  after  his  death." 

"  Yes,  then  I  became  acquainted  with  anoth- 
er man,  and  looked  up  to  him." 

"  Aba !"  thought  I,  and  a  light  broke  in  upon 
me.  "  May  I  ask  the  name  of  the  man  1"  said 
I,  not  without  an  arch  look ;  "  may  I---name 
Lennartson  V 

With  great  seriousness,  but  with  a  secret 
tremor  of  voice,  Selma  replied — 

**  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  have  become  ac- 
quainted, in  him,  with  the  noblest  and  best 
man  oii  the  earth.  Might,  O  might  Flora  but 
make  hi.nn  happy !  For  me  I  wish  merely  to  be 
bis  sister,  his  friend,  and  to  have  the  right  to  b^ 
near  bim,  to  save  him,  to  contribute  in  any  way 
to  his  happiness.  May  he  be  happy !  may  he 
be  happy  wiih  Flora !" 

"  And  then,  my  Selma,  shall  I  npt  see  thee 
happy  with — 

"  With  DO,  no  husband !"  intemipted  Selma, 
warmly ;  "  but  I  have  a  mother,  I  have  thee, 
Sophia !  I  will  live  for  you,  and  for  the  others 
who  are  dear  to  me.  It  is  so  sweet  to  luve ! 
But  now,  my  mother  indeed  thinks  that  I  am 
quite  beu'ituhed  here.  Good-night,  sweet,  good, 
wise,  dearest  sister !" 

She  kissed  me  tenderly  and  joyfully,  and  I 
heard  her  singing  Kliirchen's  song  in  Goethe's 
Egmont,  as  she  went  down  stairs, 

Gliickiich  allain  ist  (lie  S«ale  die  Uebt. 

The  33d. 

Poor  Felix !  He  loves  Selma  so  warmly,  and 
fears  not  being  loved  again.  He  is  unhappy 
and  dissatisfied  with  himselfand  with  the  whole 
world.  He  prays  me  to  he  to  him  friend  and 
sister.  How  gladly  will  I !  His  warm  heart 
and  his  nunfidence  have  softened  me  towards 
him;  but-4Hrt— I 

Thttitk. 

I  feel  DOW  more  clearly,  that  I  am  here  on  a 


ToIcani«  soB ;  a  soil,  which  gnawing  passions 
make  at  the  same  time  interesting  and  danger- 
ous. For  who  can  tell  what  the  explosion  may 
turn  out — whether  it  may  merely  produce  a 
beautiful  atmospheric  appearance,  or  desolate 
whole  countries.  Were  not  my  own  heart  al- 
ready too  much  brought  into  play  on  my  young 
sister's  account,  I  should  view  these  scenes  of 
human  life,  and  the  enfolding  of  this,  in  some 
respects,  puzzling  connexion,  with  calmness, 
and  also  with  pleasure. 

Ah  I  it  is  good  however,  when  the  yoatbfal 
time  is  over,  and  quieter  years  come.  It  is 
good  when  the  wild  combat  of  the  feelings  allays 
itself ;  good  also  that  it  has  been,  for  it  has— 
produced  a  world !  And  over  it  floats  a  new 
spirit  with  new  life ;  the  quiet  spirit  of  thought, 
which  lays  coolingly  its  hand  on  our  hot  brows, 
separates  darkness  irom  light,  and  says  to  the 
eye  '  be  clear,'  and  to  life  '  be  calm.' 

In  Ike  Eeening. 

What  is  this  1  Will  the  frenzy  of  love  and 
romance  which  is  in  this  family,  infect,  in- 
deed, the  whole  world  t  Ur  is  it  with  certain 
mental  dispositions,  as  with  the  nocturnal 
dance  of  the  Scottish  witches,  who  draw  into 
their  circle  whatever  comes  near  to  them,  and 
compel  it — to  dance  with  them  1  But  no!  In  the 
name  of  free-will,  it  shall  not  become  so !  and 
for  that  reason  I  will — ^immediately,  make  con- 
fession to  myself. 

Full  of  the  composing  and  gladdening  thoughts 
which  I  bad  written  down  this  morning,  I  went 
out  to  take  a  walk.  I  find  great  pleasure  in 
rambling  through  Stockholm,  and  in  looking 
about  me  on  these  occasions.  How  many  va- 
rious shapes  of  life  move  themselves  in  a  larm 
city  I  bow  many  human  propensities  and  gifts 
here  have  taken  bodily  shape  and  glance  forth 
with  peculiar,  marked  physiognomies !  I  find 
pleasure  in  observing,  these  little  worlds,  and  in 
thinking  how  they  ^1  strive  forth  towards  the 
same  sun,  and  may  be  brightened  by  it ;  I  find 
pleasure  in  conversing  with  them,  and  in  letting 
them  answer  me. 

The  Finnish  national  poem  Kalevala,  calls 
the  radical  words,  the  words  with  which  the 
spirits  and  the  being  of  nature  rule  each  other, 
PBiKEVAL  wosDs,  Bnd  these  words  seem  to  be 
the  PBimvAL-BEiNa  of  things  themselves,  the 
mystery  of  their  inward  life.  Whenever  they 
may  be  addressed  or  conjured  in  such  words, 
they  must  answer,  they  must  obey. 

'rhis  has  a  deep,  gladdening  truth. 

But  one  finds  not  when  one  wUl  pbimital 
woKDs,  (neither  in  the  poem  Kalevala,  nor  in 
actuality).  One  must  be  in  a  particular  frame 
of  mind 

This  day  was  favourable  in  an  especial  man- 
ner for  life  and  observation,  for  its  changing 
play  of  shadow  and  light  caused  the  various  re- 
gions of  the  city  to  appear  in  a  changeful  and 
living  manner. 

More  than  ever  was  I  captivated  by  the  in- 
dividual beauty  of  Stockholm ;  historical  mem- 
ories rose  up  like  crowned  spirits  from  the  sev- 
en islands.  ...  I  seemed  to  hear  the  song  of 
the  Sagas  in  the  winds,  in  the  rushing  of  the 
waves  on  these  shores,  which  good  and  evil 
deeds,  with  great  actions  and  great  sutEsrings, 
have  stamped  with  their  poetic  seal 

Once  saw  I  a  chief-city  without  any  lawan. 
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withoat  any  one  bailding  exceeding  in  beauty 
and  size  ttie  rest ;  all  were  eqnal,  and  people 
said, '  see  b«re  the  image  of  a  true  social  com- 
munity.' 

But  no !  thus  appears  it  not.  Wlien  a  peo- 
ple come  to  the  consciousness  of  its  full  life,  its 
cities  and  its  buildings  will  testify  of  it :  there 
must  the  flaming  spires  of  the  temples  ascend 
to  the  sky ;  there  must  columns  of  honour  stand 
in  memorial  of  great  men ;  there  must  magnifi- 
cent palaces  (not  private  onee!)  express  the 
sense  of  greatness  in  a  noble  public  spirit; 
there  must  the  beautiful  express  in  manifold 
forms  the  good  in  the  life  of  the  state. 

But  whither  does  my  wandering  pen  conduct 
me !  My  feet  led  me  this  time  southward,  quite 
high  up  the  mountain  and  then  down  to  the 
strand,  and  into  a  boat,  in  order  to  come  by  it 
again  to  the  North.  I  had  just  seen  a  man 
come  out  from  a  small  house  on  the  shore, 
where  a  pale  elderly  womaa  followed  him  with 
blessings  to  the  door,  and  saw  him  now  go  with 
hasty  steps  down  the  stairs  to  the  strand, 
where  the  boat  lay.  As  I  came  down,  he  turn- 
ed himself  round,  and  with  a  joyful  'Ah !'  and 
outstretched  arms,  helped  me  lightly  into  the 
boat,  when  he  took  bis  place  at  the  helm:  It 
was  the  Viking ! 

It  pleased  me  to  meet  with  hioi,  especially  as 
I  remarked  that  bis  large  brown  eyes  rested 
upon  me  with  the  same  expression  as  they  had 
done  on  the  first  evening  of  our  acquaintance. 
I  was  warm  from  walking,  the  wind  had  played 
somewhat  wildly  with  my  hair,  I  knew  that  I 
was  kwking  well  and  saw  that  the  Viking 
thought  so  also.  A  certain  satisfaction  in  soul 
and  body ;  the  low  dashing  of  the  waves  around 
me,  the  lodld  ahr,  the  rich  spectacle  round  about, 
Brenner's  presence, — all  gave  me  a  feeling  of 
exalted  life,  and  this  caused  me  involuntarily 
to  give  expression  to  the  thoughts  and  impres- 
sions which  had  animated  and  still  animated 
me. 

Brenner  listened  to  me  with  evident  sympa- 
thy and  pleasure;  but  when  I  expressed  my 
wish  "  that  people  still  more  and  more  would 
come  to  understand  life  by  the  light  of  reason, 
and  to  live  in  bright  thoughts,"  he  shook  his 
head,  and  said, 

"  Science  and  philosophy  cannot  make  people 
better,  and  contribute  but  little  to  their  true 
happiness.  The  inclinations  of  the  heart  alone 
give  to  life  fulness  and  worth.  The  pure  at- 
mosphere of  thought  appeara  to  me  like  the  air 
of  Mont  Blanc ;  one  can  see  in  it  all  the  great 
stars  and  the  clouds  under  one's  feet,  but  one 
can  scarcely  breathe,  and  all  life  Is  soon  extin- 
guished from  want  of  the  breath  of  life." 

I  replied ;  "  The  life  of  thought  excludes  not 
the  life  of  feeling,  but  rules  it,  and  prevents  its 
preponderance.  Reason  saves  man  Irom  much 
suffering." 

"ReMon!"  exolumed  the  Viking;  "I  will 
know  nothing  of  such  reason  as  kills  the  best 
life  of  the  soul,  which  prevents  man  from  suf- 
fering. Without  suffering  life  is  not  worth 
much." 

I  felt  myself  struck  by  this  thought,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  looks  and  the  tone  in  which  it 
'Was  spoken,  yet  notwithstanding,  I  said, — 

"  There  is  so  much  irrational,  aimless  suffer- 
ing;  so  much  tormenting  feeluig,  without  rhyme 
•r  leaaon." 


"  Ah !"  said  atenner ;  "  mneh  ttait  appeal* 
irrational,  is  still  at  bottom  good ;  if  it  be  for 
nothing  else  than  to  slay  the  egotism  which 
makes  os  so  careful  about  ourselves,  so  calcn^' 
lating,  so  coldly-and-stitiy  reasonable  that  it  is 
horrible.  Feelings  without  rhyme  or  rea- 
son !  They  are  precisely  such  as  these  which 
please  me.  Who,  for  example,  speaks  of  a  ra- 
tional love  t  And  yet  love  is  the  noblest  feel- 
ing of  life,  its  sohliraest  flower.  I,  fur  my  part, 
nevor  am  rational— nevor  was  so— and  never, 
I  hope,  shall  be." 

Smiling  and  well-pleased  I  combated  his  ar- 
gument^ and  would  know  nothing  of  any  other 
than  of  a  rational  love;  whereupon  the  Viking 
grew  hot,  but  in  a  cheerful  and  good-humoured 
way. 

When  we  lay  to  at  Logarden,  and  Brenner 
offered  his  hand  to  assist  me  out,  he  said,  "  Do 
not  be  angry  with  me  on  account  of  my  wan- 
of  reason.  Miss  Adelan !  I  wiH  see  whether 
I  cannot  improve." 

"Perhaps  we  shall  understand  each  otbw 
better  for  the  future,"  said  I  cbeerfuUy,  and 
with  a  friendly  feeling. 

"Thai\ks  for  the  words!  Yes,  may  we  do 
so !"  said  the  Viking,  and  pressed  my  hand. 

What  does  all  this  denote  1  and  why  does  it 
give  me  pleasure  to  please  this  man,  whom  I 
have  known  so  short  a  time  ?  No,  Cousin  Flora, 
it  is  not  a  passion  for  conquest,  at  least  not  a 
blameable  one,  and — if  it  had  been  so  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  would  take  care  that  it  no  longer  re- 
mained so.  For  to  wish  to  be  agreeable  to 
persona  whom  one  finds  agreeable,  that  is  no 
sin,  and  no  weakness ;  but  a  pleasing  and  be- 
coming nature.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  that 
which  makes  social  life  charming  and  happy. 

But  human  love  must  not  be  degraded  into 

Themtk. 

Worse  and  wotse !  Yesterday  as  we  landed 
I  expressed  my  delight  at  some  hyacinths  and 
jonquils  which  were  carried  past  us.  To-day 
these  flowers  diflhse  their  odour  in  my  room. 
They  were  accompanied  by  a  note  from  th« 
Viking! 

Qood,  now !  Ftowers  are  the  symbol  of 
good-will  and  friendship.  I  will  regard  these 
as  such. 

ThtmtK 

The  Baroness  Bella  B.,  the  Beauty,  and  Hel- 
frid  Rittersvitrd,  paid  us  a  visit.  Afterwards^ 
Ake  Sparrskold,  Felix,  and  othere.  "The 
Beauty"  expatiated  (quite  tiud-i-propot,  mo- 
thinks)  on  the  unhappmess  and  disagreeable- 
ness  of  ugliness.  She  pities  ■  from  her  hearty 
plain  people ;'  but  they  must  at  least  know  that 
they  are  plain,  and  must  stop  nicely  at  home, 
and  not  exhibit  themselves  out  in  the  world, 
and  in  society,  where  they  can  awaken  only 
disagreeable  feelings. 

I  was  provoked  at  this  speech,  which  evi- 
dently was  made  with  reference  to  Helfrid 
Rittersvard,  whose  calm,  classical  demeanour 
I  admired  at  this  moment.  She  only  cast 
a  quiet,  patient  look  upon  the  cruel  ■  Beauty,' 
and  said  mildly,  "As  it  is  not  plain  people's 
fault  that  they  are  plain,  it  is  excusable  if  they 
go  among  their  fejlow-beings  with  the  confi- 
dence that  they  will  show  indulgence  and  kind- 
ness towards  them ;  nay,  precisely  on  account 
of  their  misfortune^  if  one  moat  take  the  afihir 
ao  seriously." 
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Thi*  was  said  with  m  iadeseribably  Doble 
«spi«ssion,  and  I  should  have  rapiied  witfa 
warmtb,  bad  not  young  Sparrslcold  anticipated 
me  a«  be  exclaimed,— 

•'  I  canaot  understand  the  iniportanoe  whiob 
eertain  people  set  upon  outward  beauty  or 
]dainness.  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  true  educa- 
tion, such  at  least  as  has  a  religious  foundation, 
most  infuse  a  noble  calm,  a  wholesome  cold- 
Bess,  an  indifference,  or  whatever  people  may 
call  it,  towards  such-like  outwatd  gifU,  or  the 
wan^of  them.  And  who  has  not  experienoed 
of  bow  little  consequence  they  are  in  fact  for 
tbe  weal  or  wee  of  life  ?  Who  has  not  experi- 
enced how,  on  nearer  acquaintance,  plalnuess 
becomes  beautified,  and  beauty  loses  its  charm, 
exactly  according  to  the  quality  of  the  heart 
aud  mind !  And  from  this  cause  I  am  also  of 
4ipinios,  that  (he  want  of  outward  beauty  never 
duquiets  a  noble  oMure,  or  will  be  regarded  as 
•  aiisfortune.  It  never  can  prevent  people  from 
being  amiable  and  beloved  in  the  highest  de- 
giee.    And  we  have  daily  proof  of  this." 

I  would  have  embraced  tbe  young  man  for 
these  words,  which  calling  forth  a  look  of  vex- 
Mion  in  tlie  coontenanoe  of  the  Beauty,  made 
her  plain,  whilst  a  joyful  emotioG  difituied  over 
Helfrid's  countenance  the  splendour  of  beauty. 
Ake  Sparrskold  had  never  appeared  haodsomer 
to  me  than  at  this  moment.  JLater  in  the  even- 
ing he  sang.  He  bad  an  extremely  agreeable 
voice.  I  said  so  to  Miss  Rittersvard  ;  she 
agreed,  but  so  shortly,  that  I  oiigbl  have  fan- 
cied her  to  be  cold,  had  I  not  observed  by  her 
look  that  her  feelings  were  only  too  waroL 
TU  III  of  December. 

Visits  and  eatertainment.  Rutsehenfelts  and 
Co. ;  together  with  a  conversation  which  turn- 
ed upon  Qyllenlof '8  soire^,  magniiiceat  rooms 
and  Aimiture,  and  such  Uke ;  as  well  as  on  the 
delicale  dinners  of  the  new-married  couple,  the 

O skold'a.    What  wise!  what  delicacies! 

St.  Qrme  gave  the  tea,  and  Felix  and  his  friends 
joined  in.  Aeoong  these,  a  young  Captain  Rum- 
ler  <Ake  Sparrskold's  captain)  distinguished 
himself,  whom  the  other  young  gentlemen  iook- 
od  op  to  with  a  oartaio  admiration  and  a  certain 
amy  His  domestic  estabUabmeot  was  de- 
•cribed  as  a  pattern  of  comfort  and  elegance, 
was  oelebrated  as  a  pattern  of  a  bachelor's 
hfonsekeej^ng.  Peeple  sfxAe  in  particular  of 
hia  aleeiHng-rooBi,  af  his  exyeasive  toilet,  and 
at  ilia  own  (Mrtrait,  which  was  hang  up  there 
over  his  «wn  bed.  <Tkis  seeoied  to  me  like  a 
litUe  idol-temple  of  self,  and  I  felt  at  that  mo- 
Bent  oonteapt  BKNiot  up  within  me).  Beyond 
this,  bi«  oonaoisaeoisliip  in  the  delicacies  of  tbe 
table  WW  extellei. 

He,  however,  politely  jrieided  the  palm  in  this 
to  the  Chamberlain,  who  accepted  it  aaodestly  -, 
as  he  confessed,  that  although  m  Sweden  peo- 
ple were  rather '  geurmand'  than  '  gourmet,'  yet 
that  be  belonged  to  the  latter  class  of  people. 

Felix  agTMd  with  him,  that  in  roast  veal 
there  are  only  three  pieces  which  are  '  really 
eatable.'    By  degrees,  they  began  to  draw  a 

Sicture  of  all  that  which  was  required  in  these 
ays  to  make  life  comlortable.  (Nevertheiees, 
I  suspect,  from  what  I  know  of  certain  connex- 
ioos  of  Ca^aitt  Roader.tfaatcerUia  necessaries 
of  this  ielieitous  life  ware  o»w  omitted,  out  of 
Kgard  to  tbe  ladiea  who  were  present)    Felix 


sighed  deeply,  in  regard  to  the  sum  of  monejr 
which  the  satisfying  of  all  these  wants  de- 
manded. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lennartson  was  oocapiad 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  room  in  reading  various 
newspapers ;  still  I  am  convinced  that  he  heard 
all  that  was  spoken  in  the  room.  At  length, 
rising  and  approaching  the  ooeapany,  he  soidad 
and  exclaimed : 

"  Here  is  also  a  picture  of  human  wants 
which  is  original.  Will  the  gentlemen  hear  itt" 
And  be  read  from  a  newspapor  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  the  following  article  from  Hem6> 
sand.* 

"  Tbe  learned  mathematical  leotarer  Am6a 
died  here  during  the  past  month,t  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
learned  works,  and  among  these  some  on  Bibli- 
cal Chronology,  which  he  published  at  his  ovni 
expens^.  NotwithstaDdisg  be  amassed  out  of 
his  small  salary,  un  which  be  lived,  and  in  his 
latter  years  divided  with  a  curate,  the  sum  of 
eight  thousand  rix  dollars.  This  eould  not  have 
b^n  done  withuut  tbe  most  perfect  selfdenial 
of  all  worldly  pleasures  and  comforts.  To 
what  extent  he  carried  these  sacrifices  may  be 
shewn  by  this,  that  his  needy  dwefling,  even  in 
the  severest  weather,  was  never  warmed,  nor 
was  ever  a  osndle  lighted  within  it.  When 
darkness  carae  down,  he  lay  on  his  bed,  whilst 
his  favourtes  tbe  stars,  which  were  to  him  soi^ 
ficient  company,  furnished  a  subject  'for  hia 
thoughts,  or,  if  tbe  heavens  were  clear,  for  hia 
observation.  That  he  was  not  impelled  hereto 
by  a  sordhl  selfiabness,  is  proved  as  much  by  the 
support  which  during  his  life  he  privately  ex- 
tended to  cases  of  aecessity,  as  ^  tbe  koHo 
manner  in  which  he  ha*  disposed  of  his  prop- 
erty. 

"  Four  thousand  eight  handwd  riX'^onara  he 
has  appropriated  to  two  stipends.  He  has  given 
a  gaidieo  in  the  city  to  an  old  man,  whose  wM 
tenderly  and  carefully  attended  to  him  duruig 
the  latter  years  of  his  life.  The  renaatader  of 
his  property  deseeods  to  hi*  needy  eennezienB." 

After  Lninartaon  had  ended,  a  short  silence 
ensued  in  the  room.  Sebna's  beaming  eyee 
were  directed  to  tbe  reader,  while  the  eyes  of 
Felix  rested  upon  her. 

Now  arose  «  Ugfat  marunr ; — '•  Welt,  yes ! 
an  anchorite,  a  hormit, — bat  one  eanoot  live  ia 
this  way  if  one  lives  ia  the  world,  if  one  wiD 
live  with  people." 

"That  I  confess,"  answered  Lennartson; 
"  btrt  it  is  a  question  whether  the  system  of  lee- 
tnrer  Aopso  wiU  not  contribute  mere  than  tto 
system  which  prevails  here,  towards  the  Ob- 
taining peace  aad  happiness  during  a  leng  UA 
on  earth." 

"  I  would  as  soon  die  to-morrow  morning,'' 
exclaimed  Felix,  "as  live  a  long  life  withent 
human  happiness  I" 

"  And  I,"  cried  sacotenhjdm,  "  wooM  rather 
shoot  myself  tbroogfa  the  bead  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, than  sentenee  myself  to  lie  a  tithe  of 
the  year  in  darkness  «nd  celd.  If  one  is  to  be 
buried,  it  is  better  to  be  dead  first." 

•'  Yoii  forget,"  said  Lennartson,  smiling,  "that 
Aurte  saw  tbe  stars  beaming  over  him,  and 
certainly  found  moie  pleasure  ftom  them  Ihnn 

•TlM«a|taIC»]r«r«adwid.        tFMraBiy,18M. 
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■we  trom  the  waxligbU  in  our  drawiag-rooms. 
And  as  coDceros  human  happiaesa,"  continoed 
be,  as  he  looked  at  Felix,  "  I  am  sorry  that  a 
yonng  man  should  not  understand  the  pleasure 
which  he  has  enjoyed — the  pleasure  of  usefut 
activity — the  pleasure  of — doing  good." 

There  was  in  I;«onartson's  hxtk  and  roice, 
something  so  serious  as  he  spoke  these  last 
words,  that  Felix  erideotly  was  struck  by  them. 
The  tears  came  to  his  eyes,  he  went  away,  took 
a  book,  and  sat  down  at  a  table.  Selma's  eyes 
followed  him  evidently  with  deep  sympaiiiy. 
Lennartson  abserved  her  attentively. 

Some  time  afterward,  as  St.  Orme  was  con- 
tinuing the  interrupted  conversation  with  some 
gentlemen,  and  was  relating  to  them  various 
|>articulars  of  Paris  life  aiid  its  charms,  Lennart- 
son went  to  Selma,  seated  himself  by  her,  and 
said  gently,  "  was  I  too  severe.  Miss  Selma  1" 

"  0  no!"  replied  she  with  animation,  "  there 
"was  so  mocb  justice  in  what  you  said,  but — 

"But  what!    What  but;*' 

"  I  think  that  your  words  'really  grieved  his 
{leart,  and be  thinks  so  much  of  you." 

Lennartson  said  nothing ;  but  after  a  while  I 
saw  him  approach  Felix,  and  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  shoulder.  ^ 

Felix  reddened  deeply  as  he  looked  up,  and 
with  a  look  of  sincere  love  met  the  glance  of. 
kindness  which  Lennartson  directed  to  him. 

"  I  have  not  seen  you  fur  a  king  time  in  my 
home,  Felix,"  said  Lennartson  with  friendli- 
ness. "  Will  not  you  dine  with  me  tomorrow  1 
I  promise  you,"  continued  he  pleasantly  joking, 
"  no  O — skoldish  dinner ;  but  I  promise  also 
that  neither  shall  you  be  treated  with  Aiireuish 
household-fare.  I  confess  that  I  myself  should 
be  but  Uttle  satisfied  therewith." 

Felix  accepted  the  invitation  balf'embarrassed 
and  half-pleased. 

After  the  guests  were  gone,  we,  particularly 
my  stepmother  and  I,  made  our  *  reflexion*  chr^- 
titmet  et  vuiraUa,"  on  the  Aur^nish  and  St. 
Ormisb  ideas  of  lil^.  I  grew  warm  for  the  first. 
My  stepmother  poured  cold  water  over  my  fire, 
and  talked  of  '  exaltation,  overstraining,  and 
excess ;'  and  said  that  one  might  be  "  yet  very 
good  if  one  lived  like  other  people,  took  part  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  enjoyed  its  good 
things."  My  stepmother  was  for  the  motto  of 
Queen  Christina — 'moderation' (which  she  her- 
aeir,  however,  generally  managed  to  forget). 
Flora  was  thoughtful,  and  said,  "  when  I  was  a 
child,  and  in  my  eaiiy  youth,  I  had  sometimes 
snch  Aur£nlsh  and  Pythagorian  fancies ;  I 
4reamed  of— but  they  soon  taught  me  to  laugh 
at  such  dreams,  and  to  seek  after  other  aims. 
Tet,  perhaps,  these  were  more  of  dreams,  more 
of  deceptions,  than  the  first.  Ah !"  continued 
nora,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  melancholy,  "  who 
«an  be  bom  anew ;  who  can  again  be  a  little 
child?" 

She  burst  into  tears.  Selma  threw  her  arms 
round  her,  and  began  to  weep  with  her.  My 
stepmother  looked  quite  in  consternation,  and  I 
reproached  her  jestingly  wtth  this  '  lamenlabiU.' 
Selma  came  over  to  my  side,  and  so  ended  we 
the  day,  *  ukerzande.' 

The  \Atk  Deeemier. 

We  have  passed  some  weeks  in  vishing  the 
eoRections  of  works  of  Art,  academies,  and  va- 
rious  other  public  institations  of  the  capita]. 


To  maay  of  these  shall  I  often  again  retain, 
for  many  of  them  have  have  had  great  interest 
for  me.  And  wherein  indeed  lies  the  worth  of 
a  solid  education,  if  not  thereby  enabling  us  to* 
understand  and  value  every  species  of  asefui 
human  activity ;  and  in  opening  our  eyes  to  life 
in  an  its  affluence.  It  oQers  us  also  an  extended 
life.  I  remarked -'too  with  pleasure,  how  wil- 
lingly scientific  men  turn  themselves  to  those 
in  whom  they  perceive  a  real  interest,  and  wliere 
they  feel  that  they  are  understood. 

Lennartson,  who  was  our  conductor  in  these 
visits,  by  his  own  great  knowledge,  and  by  the  art 
of  inducing  others  to  unfold  theirs,  increased  our 
pleasure  in  the  highest  degree.  And  how  highly 
esteemed  and  valued  is  he  by  all.  Flora  listened 
attentively  to  him,  but  seldom  to  another,  and 
betrayed  quite  too  great  a  desire  to  shine  her- 
self Selma  belongs  to  those  who  say  not  much 
themselves,  but  who  understand  much  and  con- 
ceal much  in  their  hearts.  Lennartson  and  I 
listen  attentively  to  every  one  of  her  remarks. 
They  always  contain  something  exciting,  and 
often  something  suggestive.  She  has  a  beautiful 
and  pure  judgment.  A  good  bead,  together  with 
9  good  heart,  is  a  glorious  thing  in  s  human 
being. 

Now  it  is  necessa^  to  sit  still ;  to  be  indus- 
trious, and  to  finish  Christmas  knick-knacks  in 
two  days.    It  is  not  my  affair. 

The  SStft. 

The  Christmas-eve  is  over,  with  ite  Christ- 
mas knick-knacks,  lights,  and  tarts.  My  step- 
mother, who  thinks  much  of  children,  had  in- 
vited here  those  of  several  of  ber  acquaintance, 
and  among  them  those  of  the  Yiking.  Selma 
had  prepared  many  trifles  for  the  little  ones, 
which  occasioned  great  delight ;  and  we  amused 
ourselves  by  contriving  plays  for  them,  in  which 
Selma  was  just  as  much  a  child  as  any  of  the 
rest.  Felix  helped  us  with  ready  good-will,  but 
Flora  was  out  of  humour,  and  would  neither 
amuse  herself  nor  others.  Brenner's  children 
are  lively,  sweet  creatures,  and  it  did  one  good 
to  see  their  behaviour  to  their  father.  Aosine, 
the  eldest,  an  eight-years-old  girl,  and  the 
youngest  boy,  little  Adolf,  pleased  me  mnch. 
The  poor  little  fellow  is  somewhat  lame  in  the 
hip.  Was  it  now  '  mother's  love'  which,  as  a 
professor,  one  of  my  friends,  asserts,  exists  in 
all  women,  or  a  particular  Uking  which  drew 
me  towards  the  little  boy ;  but  this  is  certain, 
that  when  I  had  set  him  on  my  knee,  and  he 
had  looked  up  to  me  with  a  dear  and  joyous 
child's  glance,  I  was  involuntarily  compelled  in 
an  actual  feeling,  of  love  and  longing,  to  em- 
brace him  protectingly,  and  to  clasp  him  in  my 
arms  and  to  my  breast.  But  as  I  saw  that  his 
father  observed  us  with  a  look,  as  if  he  would 
have  lUted  to  have  embraced  us  both,  I  became 
cooler  in  my  tenderness.  And  how  the  father 
roust  love  the  children !  Did  I  not  hear  him 
say  this  evening,  that  one  must  in  choosing  a 
wife  take  into  consideration  the  future  children, 
and  what  father  and  motlier  one  would  give 
them.  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  for  the 
most  part  concede  the  right  to  him  in  this 
respect.  . 

The  crown  of  the  evening  to  me  was  my 
countryman  Runeberg's  beautiful  little  poem, 
•The  Christmas  Eve,'  which  the  Viking  had 
brongbt  with  him,  and  read  aloud  with  a  pure 
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and  noble  expression.    He  placed  me  again  in 
my  native  land,  in  its  wild  natural  scenery,  amid 
its  powerful,  contented,  and  patient  people. 
'    My  heart  swelled.    And  now — it  is  church- 
time,  and  I  shall  go  to  church. 

In  the  Evening. 

The  sun  shone  through  a  great  eye  into  the 
chancel  as  I  entered  the  church,  and  light 
smoke-clouds  from  the  lights,  which  had  been 
extinguished  after  the  early  sermon,  floated 
through  the  rays  or  light  upwards  into  the  vault- 
ed roof.  It  was  beautiful.  The  church,  although 
I  came  early,  was  so  full  of  people  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  me  to  find  a  seat,  especially  as 
many  strove  for  the  same  thing.  After  some 
vain  attempts  I  took  the  resolve  of  standing 
during  service,  and  found  a  safe  place  against  a 
wall,  near  to  women  who  were  sitting,  and  girls 
who  were  standing,  to  whom  I  offered  eau  de 
Cologne.  I  was  happy  in  my  soul,  and  had 
never  felt  more  congregational.  As  the  organ 
broke  forth  with  its  mighty  tones  the  bluod 
rushed  through  my  veins,  and  a  gentle  shudder 
passed  through  me  as  a  single  voice  elevated  it- 
self, and  strongly  and  sofliy  sang  of  the  high- 
est wonder  of  the  world— of  the  wonder  of 
which  the  people  even  now,  and  now  perhaps 
more  than  ever,  speak  with  adAiration — 
A  Yirfbi  bu  conceived,  and  Iwnie  a  won. 
Now  joined  in  the  congregation,  and  I  with 
them,  with  a  full,  overflowing  heart.  Scarcely 
had  the  song  ended  when  I  beard  near  my  cor- 
ner a  tolerably  harsh  voice,  which  asked — 

"  Has  Miss  Adelan  no  seat  t" 

It  was  the  Viking ;  he  was  so  kind  as  to  com- 
pel me  to  take  his  seat  at  a  little  distance.  I 
must  do  this  for  the  sake  of  quiet  in  the  church. 
Brenner  remained  then  standing  near  me,  and 
accompanied  me  home  after  the  service. 

At  home,  I  found  Flora  in  a  stormy  temper. 
She  had  headache  from  the  screams  of  the 
childreD  on  the  former  evening ;  she  knew  no 
days  so  bad  as  Sundays,  when  one  must  be  sad 
and  religious.  This  whole  day  we  should  be 
alone,  according  to  the  regulation  of  my  step- 
'  mother ;  on  this  day  her  domestics  go  to  church, 
and  are  allowed  to  rest.  Neither  were  we  either 
invited  out.  What  was  one  to  do  with  the 
whole  long  day  1  One  might  gape  oneself  to 
death.  And  to-morrow!  Then  it  would  be 
still  worse  with  us.  One  should  die  of  over- 
exertion. Then  would  a  great  fishing-net  bring 
to  us  the  whole  populous  relationship.  A  dozen 
and  a  half  of  uncles  and  aunts,  every  one  of 
them  turtles ;  and  more  than  a  score  of  cousins, 
all  of  the  generation  of  haddocks.  And  one 
should  be  compelled  to  see  these  from  noon-day 
till  midnight;  from  noon-day  till  midnight  one 
must  be  polite  to  them ;  and  from  noon-day  till 
midnight  one  must  amuse  them.  Ah !  one 
should  go  distracted  I 

Selroa  and  I,  and  at  last  also  Flora  herself, 
were  obliged  to  laugh  at  these  despef'ate  cir- 
cumstances, and  we  made  various  propositions 
for  boldly  meeting  them. 

I  proposed  that  we  should  all  agree  to  bemer- 
rj,  and  to  fall  into  whatever  Christmas  joke 
we  might  be  inspired  with.  But  Selma  met 
that  with  a  slight  shaking  of  the  head,  and  with 
'that  will  not  do.'  Several  of  our  gracious 
aunts  are  a  little  prim,  and  the  Lord  has  given 
to  me  such  a  fund  of  joy,  that  certainly — were 


I  to  let  this  cot  befiire  them — they  would  really 
think  me  crazy.  Upon  this  my  stepmother 
came  and  besought  us  to  be  'tranquil;'  all 
would  go  on  well  and  easily ;  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  such  things.  We  should  only  i.,rt  tor- 
ment ourselves,  but  keep  ourselves  cheerful, 
and  80  on.  Selma  sighed,  and  began  to  sing  a 
sons.  ]a  the  evening,  she  entertained  her 
mother  and  me  with  reading  to  us.  Flora  went 
early  to  bed,  and  this  was  a  relief  to  us  all. 
The  third  Chrislmatday. 

The  great  fishing-bout  is  over,  and  we  re- 
pose, well  pleased,  upon  our  laurels. 

The  dinner — well !  during  dinner  one  can  al- 
ways live,  even  wilh  forty  persons.  Good  eat- 
ing is  good  company,  and  puts  people  in  good 
humour.  A  great  loss  was  it  that  the  Cham- 
berlain did  not  come.  We  had  reckoned  upoa 
his  '  good  stories,'  as  upon  the  pepper  and  salt 
of  the  dinner.  But  he  has  taste  only  for  small 
select  dinner-parties,  and  has  no  inclination  to 
sacrifice  himself 

Immediately  after  dinner  they  had  coffee, 
which  also  is  enlivening ;  byt  after  this  comes 
a  heavy  interval,  namely,  from  coffee  to  tea- 
time.  One  is  heavy  from  eating;  heavy  from 
the  heat ;  heavy  from  the  company  of  thirty- 
heavy  people ;  heavy  from  the  duty  of  enter- 
taining these.  All  this  is  not  light.  I  know 
very  well,  however,  that  the  |>erson  who  looks 
most  petrified,  has  in  himself  a  living,  enlight- 
ening spark,  and  that  it  only  requires  a  fire-steel 
wherewith  to  strike  this,  in  order  to  call  it  out; 
I  have  often  experienced  that  wilh  pleasure, 
and  I  began  therefore  now  to  go  about  in  the 
company  as  a  fire-steel ;  but  it  either  was  my 
fault,  or  the  fault  of  the  others,  nowhere  would 
it  give  fire,  nay,  not  even  smoke  or  crackle  the 
least.  True  is  it — and  I  said  this  for  my  com- 
fort—that I  was  too  little  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  present  guests  rightly  to  understand  how 
to  strike  upon  them.  Flora  gave  herself  not 
the  least  troubla  about  the  company,  but  sata 
there  with  the  most  annoyed  countenance  i» 
the  world,  and  turned  over  a  memorandum- 
book. 

Selma  moved  with  the  most  heartfelt  polite- 
ness and  kindness  here  and  there  in  the  com- 
pany, and  began  now  with  one  and  now  with 
another  a  conversation,  and  tried  to  make  the 
people  chat  together,  and  wherever  she  turned 
herself,  there  her  sweetness  failed  not  to  call 
forth  a  little  Ufe;  but  it  soon  died  out  agaia 
when  she  was  gone.  With  one  word,  it  would 
not  succeed,  but  was  ever  stiller  and  stiller, 
hotter  and  heavier ;  and  I  remembered  a  witty 
Countess's  description  of  a  soiree  in  our  high- 
est '  haute  talie' — "  Wo  were  like  fish  in  a  fish- 
tank,  which,  on  account  of  the  heat,  swim 
slowly  about  and  wind  about  another,  and  only 
now  and  then  move  their  gills  a  little." 

Three  or  four  card-tables  had  taken  away  a 
part  of  the  gentlemen  ;  but  we  had  several,  wha 
neither  played  nor  yet  talked,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  sitting  ladies,  and— these  were  to  ba 
entertained  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night ! 

It  was  now  somewhat  after  six.  My  step- 
mother sate  on  the  sofa,  and  swallowed  her 
yawns  under  the  most  polite  gestures ;  but  ber 
look  was  more  and  more  troubled,  and  her  eyq 
sought  Selma,  and  asked  inteUigilily  '  what  are 
we  to  dor 
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Selma  came  to  me  aad  whispered  "this  is 
horrible !  Id  my  despair  I  have  jast  now  re- 
lated a  little  bit  of  scandal  to  my  aunt  Pendel- 
felt,  but  she  loolced  with  such  a  '  God  defend  us' 
air,  that  I  took  to  flight.  But  now  we  must  set 
on  foot  a  rcTolutian,  in  order  to  enliven  ds. 
Poor  mamma  looks  as  if  she  were  ready  to  fly 
the  field  !  Hast  thou  no  little  suggestion— no 
bright  ideal" 

"  Yes,  a  splendid  idea !  We  will  introduce 
a  Finland  Christmas-garae,  with  song  and 
dance,  which  I  remember.    I  will  propose  it." 

"  Ah !  that  will  never  do." 

•*  It  must  do."  And  I  lifted  my  voice,  and 
proposed  to  the  company  to  take  part  in  a 
Christmas  game. 

I  could  see  by  the  bonible  and  perfect' still- 
ness which  followed  my  proposal,  bow  bold  it 
was,  and  my  stepmother  looked  somewhat  em- 
barrassed on  my  account. 

But  I  have  a  certain  Finnish  vein  in  roe, 
which  makes  me  with  lively  perseverance  go 
through  with  whatever  is  begun  with  boldness. 
I  renewed  therefore  my  propositiou,  and  turned 
myself  particularly  to  some  gentlemen  and 
ladies  in  company,  and  explained  to  them  the 
plan  of  the  game,  and  besought  them  to  take 
part.  I  found  several,  especially  among  the 
ladies,  ready  to  fall  into  my  scheme,  but — it  was 
so  dUGcolt !  "  The  game  was  to  be  accom- 
panied with  song,  and  tbey  could  not  sing,"  and 
so  on,  with  a  thousand  difficulties;  and  the 
royal  secretary,  Krusenberg,  whom  I  besought 
to  open  the  dance  with  me,  started  back  horri- 
fied, and  exclaimed,  'No,  heaven  forbid,  my 
gracious  lady  I    Impossible  that  I  can !' 

It  began  to  get  darker  before  my  eyes,  as  to 
how  the  afihhr  was  to  be  managed,  when  my 
fortunate  star  opened  the  door  of  the  ante-room, 
and  Signora  Luna,  the  Baron,  and  Lieutenant 
Sparrskdld,  entered. 

"  We  are  saved,"  whispered  I  to  Selma,  "  if 
we  can  only  excite  them  to  interest  themselves 
in  our  prop<mal." 

"That  will  easily  be  done,  I  fancy,"  replied 
she.  "  I  see  Lennartson  approach  us,  we  will 
apeak  with  him." 

And  when  Lennartson  came  to  ns  we  told 
him  our  trouble,  and  I  prayed  him  with  my 
whole  heart  to  help  me  in  my  daring  underta- 
king. As  long  as  I  live  shall  I  be  thankful  for 
the  readiness  and  kindness  with  which  he  en- 
tered into  the  afiair.  There  are  actions  in  so- 
cial life  which  show  as  much  goodness  of  soul 
and  human  love,  as  visiting  the  captives  does. 

I  went  w^th  the  Baron  to  Signora  Luna  to 
beg  for  her  help ;  and  now  our  horizon  became 
perfectly  bright,  for  slie  replied  frankly  and  joy- 
ously that  she  would  be  '  more  than  willing'  to 
lead  this  game,  wtiich  she  knew,  and  which  she 
had  often  played  in  her  childhood.  And  as  the 
kindly- beaming  Mrs.  Luna  opened  the  dance 
with  the  Baron,  and  I  followed  on  Sparrskold's 
band,  up  sprung  the  royal  secretary  Kmsenburg 
to  Selma,  and  prayed  to  dance  with  her ;  thus 
a  grrat  movement  took  place,  a  stirring  and  ri- 
sing in  the  whole  company,  and  the  procession, 
as  it  turned  out  into  the  large  ante-room,  be- 
came greater  and  ever  greater.  My  stepmotb- 
«r  engaged  the  little  Miss  M.,  who  had  no  part- 
ner ;  other  ladies  followed  her  example ;  gray- 
beaded  men  and  matrons  joined ;  everybody 


was  soon  upon  their  legs,  nd  the  merry  ganM  ' 
in  full  progress,  and  jest  and  laughter  flourish- 
ed.   My  stepmother  began  to  look  quite  happy. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  me  when  I  saw  among 
the  dancers  St.  Orme,  whose  entrance  I  had 
not  noticed,  and  discovered  Flora,  no  longer  the 
contrary,  ill-humoured  Flora,  but,  in  the  light  of 
the  oewly-arrived  gentleman's  glances,  a  more 
and  more  joyous  and  charmingly  beaming  Flora. 

The  game  was  not  properly  a  game  of  forfeits, 
but  the  baron  made  it  such,  at  the  instigatioB 
of  Signora  Luna,  who  thought  that  the  redeeoK 
ing  of  the  forfeits  would  be  amusing.  And  as 
the  dancing  had  continued  some  time,  and  it 
looked  as  if  people  begun  to  be  a  little  tired, 
and  a  great  number  of  forfeits  were  collected, 
'  Our  lady'  with  the  bright  eyes  seated  herself 
magnificently  and  solemnly  in  the  middle  of  tb» 
circle,  and  said — 

I  bam,  I  bnm,  I  (low,  I  iknr. 
Who  owni  M»  forfeit  I  wooU  know  1 

One  of  the  first  who  had  to  redeem  a  forfeil 
was  the  royal  secretary  Krusenberg.  His  pen- 
aity  was  to  declaim  something  before  the  com- 
pany, and  as  his  talent  in  this  art  was  weB 
known,  a  general  expectation  was  excited^ 
which  was  all  the  more  increased  by  the  subtle 
countenance  with  which  the  young  declamatot 
proceeded  to  his  work.  He  had  often  shown 
during  this  game  that  be  wished  to  produce  an 
'eflTect,'  and  now  set  about  most  properly  t* 
'startle  us.'  He  did  this  truly,  but  not  in  a 
pleasant  way ;  for  he  began  with  great  pathoa 
to  declaim — the  Lord's  Prayer. 

With  a  flash  of  noble  indignation  in  her  eyes, 
Selma  rose  up,  went  to  him  and  said,  "Mr. 
Secretary  Krusenberg,  it  were  better  that  yoa 
never  said  the  holy  words,  than  that  yoa  spoke 
them  here  in  that  way." 

The  declamator  looked  somewhat  confoanderf. 

"  Defend  us !  Miss  Selma  is  severe  to-day  t" 
said  he  reddening,  and  added,  while  he  ende»- 
voured  to  look  quite  at  his  ease,  "  WeH  then,  I 
must  then  seize  upon  something  else ;"  and  be 
began  to  read  some  French  verses,  but  he  did 
it  not  in  any  extraordinary  manner:  he  was 
evidently  out  of  tune  from  the  little  scene,  and 
from  the  impression  which  it  seemed  to  have 
made  upon  the  company.  I  immediately  looked 
at  Lennartson,  who  stood  a  little  out  of  the 
circle,  and  read  in  bis  eyes,  which  followed 
Selma,  an  expression  of  decided  approbation 
and  pleasure. 

With  highly-crimsoned  cheeks,  Selma  seated 
herself  by  me,  and  after  she  had  been  for  some 
time  silent,  she  turned  her  lovely  and  once 
more  gentle  eyes  to  me,  and  asked, — 

"  Did  I  do  wrung,  Sophia  V 

"  You  did  very  right,"  said  I,  as  I  pressed 
her  hand. 

"  But  I  was  certainly  too  violent,  too  severe  !*• 

"  No.;  but  if  you  think  so,  say  in  a  while  a 
word  of  explanation  to  the  young  man." 

"Yes,  I  have  been  thinking  so  myself," 
replied  Selma. 

An  old  gentleman,  who  daring  the  game  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  cheerful  participa- 
tion and  liveliness,  came  diffidently  and  seated 
himself  near  us,  and  said  gaily, — 

"It  is  quite  pleasant  to  be  made  so  oheerfiil 
here.  When  one  becomes  old  and  heavy,  aat 
all  is  atiU  around  one,  then  one  faela  aneaelT 
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«Aea  m>  stHfifi«4,  so  deadeaed,  that  «ae  is 
n»iy  to  thiek  *  it  is  all  o*er  with  thee,  thoa 
poor  simpleton,  OTer,  quite  over.'  But  if  it 
happen  that  one  becoiDes  shook  up  or  animated, 
then  one  can  iee  that  it  is  not  quite  so  over. 
May,  there  is  so  much  which  can  awaken  anew 
in  OS  and  revive,  that  one  must  be  as  much 
pleased  as  one  is  amazed  to  think  ■  O  that  thou 
ahouldst  still  be  so  yooog  and  so  full  of  life.' " 

Upon  this  I  made  the  wise  remark,  that  this 
'inight  prove  that  in  truth  the  soul  preserves  ber 
entirely  fresh  hfe,  althoagh  during  the  evening 
Iwilight,  as  we  call '  age,'  it  slumbers  a  while. 

The  old  man  smiled,  and  replied,  "  bow  love- 
ly she  is.  It  can  really  do  good  to  an  old  heart 
to  took  at  her,  and  also  to  talk  with  her." 

As  methougbt  that  these  words  were  a  little 
fAcaagrooos  as  an  answer  to  my  observation,  I 
looked  at  the  old  gentleman  with  astonishment, 
and  remarked  that  he  had  riveted  his  eyes  with 
a  bright  expression  upon  Selma,  who,  in  order 
to  redeem  a  forfeit,  was  sentenced  "  to  stand  a 
atatue,"  and  who  stood  the  test  in  the  most 
obarmiDg  manner.  While  I  now,  together  with 
■ay  neighbour,  silently  observed  her,  I  perceived 
£t.  Orme's  voice.  He  had,  in  his  customary 
«oft,  aUnost  sneaking  manner,  seated  himself 
near  me,  while  be,  with  an  expression  of  melan- 
•boly  very  uncommon  to  him,  said, 

"  bo  yon  Temember  my  late  wife^— Virgin- 
ia!" 

*'  Yes,"  I  replied ;  "  she  was  one  of  the  love- 
liest women  that  I  have  ever  seen." 

"Think  you  not  that  Selma  has  a  resem- 
tdance  to  her — less  in  the  features  than  in  ex- 
pression, and  in  the  whole  being ;  for  example, 
in  the  proud  and  yet  charming ;  in  the  union  of 
the  princess  and  sylph ;  m  that  which  is  in  the 
highest  sense  miDiNLvt  And  ber  voice !  she 
«fteB  recall*  the  voice — which  is  silent  for  ever." 

Such  words  from  St.  Orme !  I  looked  at  him 
Wirprised,  but  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  me 
and  every  thing  around  bun,  sunk  silently  in 
aorrowful  remembrance. 

Why  have  I  felt  myself  from  the  beginning  so 
auch  excited  against  St.  Orme  1  Why  have  I 
not  thought  of  seeking  out  the  good  in  him  1 
At  this  moment  bis  whole  being  seemed  to  me 
ennobled. 

Were  but  human  beings  always  that  which 
they  are  in  their  beat  moments,  then  should  we 
know  here  already  on  earth  a  kingdom  of  heaven, 
of  beauty,  and  goodness.    But — ! 

The  redeeming  of  the  forfeits,  in  which  song 
•nd  dance  were  brought  forward,  lasted  till 
aopper. 

After  supper  I  saw  Selma  slowly  make  ber 
way  to  the  window  where  Krusenberg  stood. 
A  litUe  while  afterwards  she  came  to  me,  and 
whispered  joyfully— 

"  Now  have  I  coocladed  peace  with  Erusen- 
herg." 

"  And  what  said  you  to  him  V 

**I  prayed  him  to  pardon  my  warmth  towards 
him,  but  said  to  him  at  the  same  time  what  a 
painful  feeling  he  had  occasioned  me,  and — in 
a  word,  I  was  friendly  and  candid  towards  him." 

"  Well,  and  what  said  he  V 

"  He — ^what  do  yon  mean  1  He  thanked  me 
aod  confessed  bis  error,  bis  thoogbtleasness ; 
m^^  he  tittugoi  himself  with  »o  many  faults, 
Jhat  I  was  a  little  bit  afraid  of  listening  to  him.  | 


But,  Sophia,  ,how  much  good  there  is  in  peo 
pie." 

"  Yes,  now !  is  not  that  my  everlasting  ser- 
mon X  Bui  one  must  also  be  careful  to  call  it 
forth.  As  one  calls  into  the  wood,  so  is  i(  an- 
swered back  again." 

And  these  were  oar  'faiti  et  geUes,'  on  tb^ 
day,  whose  memorandum  I  may  not  however 
close,  without  adding  to  it  the  '  honourable  men- 
tion' which,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  my  stepmoth- 
er made  or  my  good  deportment,  of  my  looks^ 
and  my  toilet.  The  latter  part  lost  itself  in  the 
following  agreeable  ' tjlairotscure,'  "and  in  that 
dress — with  thy  beautiful  white  arms,  and  pearls 
in  thy  brown  hair,  and  with  all  this,  there-^hoa 
didst  not  look  as  if  tbon  weit  above  twenty — and 
so  'distinguif  and  I  assure  thee,  that  more  than 
one— um,  um,  um !" 

/  (modest  and  half  carious  to  hear  more). — 
"  O  my  sweet  mother!" 

My  StepnuthtT. — "Um!  am!  um!  I  say  ito- 
thing,  as  long— am !  am!  um!"  *  •  •        j 

TSe^HmofDecembtr. 

FRAGMENTS  OF  A.  CONVERSATION. 

"  Bat  tell  me,  Selma,  how  shall  I  explain  to 
myself  Flora's  position  between  Lennartson  and 
8t  Orme  1  She  really  lores  the  first,  and  is  be- 
trothed lo  him,  and  yet  the  latter  has  a  wonder- 
fnl  power  over  her.  And  she — how  unequal  and 
strange  she  is  towards  him.  Sometimes  she  ap- 
pears coquettish,  sometimes  afraid  of  him ;  and 
at  times  almost  hostile,  then  again  submissive, 
nay  humble ;  then  again  proud — what  indeed  caa 
be  the  ground  of  all  this  1" 

Sdma  (with  a  sort  of  anxiety). — "  Ah,  ask  use 
not !  I  know  not,  I  understand  not  iiow  that  is 
bat  this  I  know,  that  Flora,  since  St  Orme's  ar- 
rival, has  been  quite  ehan^.  Her  temper  ha* 
never  been  equal,  and  her  lively  imeginatiea  has 
always  led  her  to  fly  from  one  object  to  another; 
but  still  she  was  in  aU  so  charming,  se  pleasant, 
so  amiable." 

/.— "  How  long  has  Lennartson  been  betrothad 
to  Floral" 

Sdma.—"  fiather  mote  thav  a  year.  It  oc- 
curred at  the  death-bed  of  her  mother.  But  I 
know  not  why,  aAer  that,  her  betrothal  was  not 
made  known.  Old  Gleneral  Ijennartson  about 
that  time  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  his  aoa 
went  abroad  with  nim  in  hopes  of  re-establishing 
his  father's  health.  When  Lennait3oa,  a  ftw 
months  ago,  remmed  alone,  St.  Orme  was  al- 
ready here,  and  Flora  changed.  But  she  her- 
self will  neither  speak  of  this,  nor  hear  it  spoken 
of.  And  truly  this  conduct  which  now  prevails 
mast  soon  change.  It  seems  to  me  so  unnatn- 
raL  I  hope  much  from  the  New- Year  and  its 
power.  Do  you  see  how  Mathilde,  between  King 
rliskia  and  Lord  Wellington  reddens  alreadyl 
And  here  King  Ahasuerus  begins  to  open  his 
bright-bine  eyes.  How  pleasant  it  wiU  be  to  aee 
all  these  in  full  bloom!" 

Thus  my  young  sister  sought  to  escape  from 
a  sabject  which  grieved  her,  and  to  toteet  amid 
bright  pictures  the  dark  ones.  Bat  uie  dark 
ones  must  not  be  so  overlooked,  they  must  be 
penetrated — ^made  transparent  if  possible.  I 
mean  after  this  to  keep  my  ey^  well  opea. 

The  lit  4>fja»nan/,  18— 

A  bouquet  of  fresh  flowers,  and  a  cotdial 
hand-prsssare  from  the  Vikiag— — is  the  slaA 
irapre-uioA  which  I  hare  derived  freia  the  loi*- 
noonvisitt 
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In  tie  Mvening. 
Readjr-dressed  for   Um  Exchange  Ball,  in 
Hack,  with  lace ;  peaiU  in  my  hair,  oa  my  aeck 
and  arms. 

Be  quiet,  Selma  dear  I Tboa  sbouldst  not 

nake  me  7aia!    Thon  shouldst  not  mislead  thy 
elder  sister. 

Flora  goes  with '  the  BeaDtr*  to  the  Exchange, 
and  n»£es  her  toilet  with  oer.  I  am  not  in 
good  spirits,  and  I  fancy  that  I  shall  have  no 
pleasure.  But  still,  however,  a  quiet  observer 
need  not  experience  any  annoyance,  when  she 
herself  will  not  play  any  part.  It  is  now  more 
than  ten  years  since  I  saw  the  world  in  a  New- 
Year's  Assembly  in  Stockholm.  How  will  it 
now  appear  tome  1    '  4lbms  et  vavom  l' 

The  2nd. 
Let  OS  now  relate  something  of  the  Exchange 
Ball.  When  we  entered  the  large,  magnificent- 
ly-ligbted  saloon  (we  came  ratlMr  late),  the  up- 
per, that  is  to  say.  the  aristocratic  part,  was 
slled.  My  stepmother  nevertheless  steered  our 
way  there,  and  said  cheeifuUy  to  ns,  'O  we  cer- 
tainly shall  find  seats!'  But  the  ' honoorables' 
sate  like  stone-houses  on  their  seats;  and  at 
Selma's  earnest  and  whispered  prayers  her 
mother  desisted  from  all  attempts  to  unsettle 
these  ladies.  Thus  we  described,  with  all  dig- 
nity, a  half-circle;  and  amid  the  most  courteous 
greetings,  we  made  our  retreat  towards  the  low- 
er regions  of  the  saloon,  where  we  obtained  pla- 
ces near  the  door.  Now  entered  Count  Gyllen- 
Idf  s  brilliant  group,  accompanied  by  the  Silfver- 
ling  iamily.  As  they  paused  for  a  moment  at 
the  entrance,  in  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  sa- 
loon, my  stepmother  arose  to  speak  lo  the 
Countess,  but  she  turned  herself  away  with  a 
'  short  and  cold  (alutatioD,  and  then  floated  past 
ns  with  her  splendid  train,  which  seemed  nut  to 
observe  as  the  very  least  in  the  world.  My  step- 
mother seated  herself^  evidenUy  mortified  and 
voanded.  Selma  was  so  too,  lor  hot  mother's 
■ake,  aad  said  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  "  How  sta- 
pid  they  are !" 

A  eomet-likpaf^earanee  bow  suddenlv  mov- 
ed tkrungh  tb^-  lum.  It  was  Flora  and  her  sis- 
ter, accoapuii  ^d  by  gentlemen.  They  were 
both  of  tfaem  dazdingly  beautiful,  and  dressed 
viifc  the  utmost  elegance.  Flora  nodded  gaily , 
to  va,  and  fiiUowed  her  sister  oe  the  room,  where 
tkef  fbuad  places  near  the  QyllenlAis,  who  had 
taken  teats  near  the  platform,  which  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  royal  family.  Selma  looked 
after  Flora,  and  tears  came  iitvclantarily  into 
iier  eyes.  We  aate  ti^rably  fprlom,  among 
qnite  mksown  people.  My  stepmMher  looked 
•nite  tKMbled,  and  I  felt  myself  really  depressed 
wr  ker  sake.  Then  my  young  sister  took  heart, 
and  began  to  introdaee  to  me,  in  her  lively  man- 
■ar,  those  who  were  arriviag  and  those  who  bad 
already  arrived.  My  stepmother  on  this  cheered 
up,  and  was  challenged  by  me  to  shew  now 
also  ber  great  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
mankind. 

In  the  mean  time  we  fell  into  discourse  with  a 
charming  young  girl,  who  appeared  very  zealous 
to  learn  soraetiung'  of  the  great  world  about  her, 
which  she  now  saw  for  the  first  time.  This 
oharmingyonng  person  amused  us  with  ber  live- 
lineas,  and  the  naive  candour  with  which  she 
coamanieated  to  ns  her  great  fear  that  this 
evening  she  should  not  dance  a  single  dance,  as 
she  had  scarcely  any  acquaintance  here,  and  be- 
•idts  Ms,  was  ao  altange  and  so  bashnil  in  the 


world,  and  so  oil  She  would  however  ooasole 
herself  for  sitting  the  whole  evening,  if  she  could 
only  see  the  royal  family;  but  somebody  had 
just  now  told  her  that  pcrhi^  they  might  not  be 
at  the  ball.  And  she  had  promised  her  little 
siAers  to  wake  them  when  she  came  home,  and 
tell  them  about  the  princess  and  the  young  prin- 
ces. Her  fear  was  soon  changed  into  the  most 
lively  delight,  as  the  royal  chamberlains  shewed 
themselves,  and  every  body  in  tbe  saloon  rose  to 
salute  tbe  Clueen,  who,  with  the  Crown-prince, 
the  Crown-princess,  aitd  the  two  eldest  princes, 
Carl  and  Gustav,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant 
train,  entered  the  salooD,  and  amid  kindly  greet- 
ings went  across  the  room,  to  take  theirseats  on 
the  platform.  And  now  we  rejoiced  ourselves, 
Selma  and  I,  to  have  been  itear  the  door,  where 
we  could  observe  the  royal  Iamily  so  well. 

Selma's  new  little  friead  was  quite  charmed, 
and  gave  her  heart  immediately  to  the  Prince 
Gustav )  whilst  Selma  said,  jestingly,  that  she 
had  chosen  Prince  Carl  for  the  favourite  of  her 
heart. 

Scarcely  had^  the  royal  family  seated  them- 
selves, when  tbe  QyUenlSPs  party  felUnto  con* 
versation  with  the  royal  attendants.  Yonag  Silfr 
veriing  paid  attention  to  the  yoong  ladies  of  the 
court. 

Slowly  now  began  the  qnadrille  to  form  itself 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  saloon.  The  royal  chaat- 
beriains  had  gone  round,  and  given  out  gracious 
invitatioos  in  the  name  of  the  illustrious  goeMa, 
Now  the  Crown-princess,  majestic  and  glittering 
with  jewels,  was  teen  to  open  the  quadrille  wUE 
Baker  N.,  a  little,  stout  old  man,  whose  good- 
tempered  polite  behaviour  shews  how  easily 
true  moral  education  effaces  every  distinetina 
in  all,  even  in  the  greatest  difibreooe  of  ranks. 

The  Crown-prince  danced  with  a  young  Udjr 
of  the  citizen  class;  and  Prince  Carl  with  — , 
our  little  new  frieikd,  who  had  feared  eo  mnch 
that  this  evening  she  should  not  dance  at  all, 
ajui  who  now,  on  the  hand  of  the  young  prince, 
beamed  with  the  eharm  ef  youth  and  itmecent 
lovely  delight  ' 

She  was  pointed  oat  as  the  eldeet  daugbtn  of 

the  wholesale  dealer  M .    In  my  own  mind 

I  saw  her  thinking,  ■  what  will  my  sisters  sayle 
tbisl' 

Lennartson  danced  with  Flora,  Selma  with 
Felix  Delphin;  and  as  I  now  saw  my  step- 
mother again  more  satisfied  and  drawn  into 
convertatioo  by  a  lady  of  condition,  I  t>egan  t* 
use  more  freely  my  eyes  and  ears,  that  I  might 
sebK  upaa  and  collect  whatever  the  occasion  of' 
fered. 

The  ball  was  beautiful ;  the  worid,  thought  I, 
tiderably  like  what  I  had  seen  it  almost  a  dozea 
years  before;  old  acqaaintance  weie,  for  the 
most  part,  like  themsrives  also.  Time  had 
merely  wandered  with  light  footsteps  over  moat 
countenances,  and  had  dog  in  a  few  wrinkles. 
Upon  two  faces  only  with  which  I  was  acquaint- 
ed, I  saw  written  a  marked  history— a  develop- 
ment ;  the  one  for  good,  and  the  other  for  bad. 
For  the  test,  I  saw  many  agreeable  form* 
among  the  young  of  both  sexes.  People  say 
that  ugliness  ai>d  stupidity  vanish  more  and 
more  out  of  the  world.  Good  luck  to  the  jour- 
neyl 

To  the  right  of  me  I  heard  the  two  young  Bie> 
vanders  in  quiet  conversation  together,  and  heatd 
one  of  them  say, — 

"Not  a  thonaand  devils  take  and  broil  I 
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And  the  olher  replied,— 

•*  O I  the  devil  feicb  me  t  the  devil  in  hell  fetch 
me  I" 

And  the  first  cootinued, — 

"  No,  seven  thoasand  tuns  curse  my  soal !" 

And  the  other  chimed  in, — 

"Yes,  the  devil  fetch  and  govern  me  I" 

An  old,  well-dressed  gentleman,  with  a  some- 
what sarcastic  look,  now  came  up  to  the  speak- 
ers, and  wished  tbem,  with  a  smile,  ■  good 
speed.' 

On  mvleft  band  I  heard  Hilda  and  Tilda 
Engel  talking  about  the  eentlemen  who  had  just 
been  conversing,  thus.    Hilda  said,— 

"  Ah !  he  is  so  sweet.  Axel  B  re vander,  with  his 
handsome  eyes  and  his  liule  pointed  beard. 
Heavens !  how  sweet  he  is  I" 

Tilda.  "  And  his  brother  there  I  he  is  accord- 
ing to  my  taste  no  less  sweet.  And  how  he 
waltzes!  duite  divine!  He  has  engaged  me 
for  the  second  waltz  I  Ah!  he  is  such  a  sweet 
fellow!" 

Hilda  and  Tilda  together.  "Ah,  they  are  so 
Bweet,  so  sweet,  so  sweet  I" 

Ob  I  thought  I,  we  have  not  yet  got  rid  of  the 
ngly  and  the  stupid ! 

1  was  interrupted  in  ro v  observations  by  a  mid- 
jle-aged  lady  of  a  lively  and  goodly  exterior, 
who  saluted  me  with  a  mendly  zeal,  and  taking 
my  hand,  exclaimed, — 

"Ah!  my  best  Mada  —  Miss — Mrs. — pardon 
me;  I  have  forgotten  the  title.  I  wish  yon  a  eood 
new  year !  How  charming  it  is  to  see  Mada — 
Bliss — home  again.  And  how  may  be  the  sweet 
Lady-District-Governess — I  mean  Miss — I  mean 
your  Honour^s  Lady  stepmother  1"  I  was  con- 
■cious  thit  I  very  well  knew  the  person  who 
thus  addressed  me,  but  I  could  not  at  the  mo- 
m^t  recal  to  mind  either  her  name  or  rank,  and 
Jierefore,  in  consequence  of  the  incomprebensi- 
tde  etiquette  of  our  social  intercourse,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  address  her  as  }ow  or  she.  I  was 
therefore  in  the  greatest  perplexity,  as  she  seem- 
ed so  certain  of  our  perfect  acquaintance. 
Whilst  I  secretly  vexed  myself  about  this  defect 
and  bad  custom  among  us,  I  .seized  upon,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  the  brilliant  idea  of  calling  my 
unknown  acquaintance 'Your  hononr.'  At  this 
■he  looked  somewhat  confounded,  and  our  con- 
venation  fell,  as  it  were,  to  the  ground,  till  the 
Signora  Luna,  who  "had  now  finished  her  at- 
teMance  on  the  Uueen,  came  to  us,  and  after 
having  given  me  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  ad- 
dressed my  great  personage  thus :  "  Ah,  good 
day  to  yon,  Provostess  R.  I  A  good  new  year  to 
you !    How  is  the  Provost  1" 

"  I  thank  you,  my  gracious  Baronc — or  Coun^ 
ess,  who  are  so  good  as  to  ask.  I  hope  the 
Baro — I  would  say  Count — pardon  me,  I  am  so 
vnlucky  as  never  to  rememher  titles  and  names. 
Is  it  not  Countess  that  1  should  say  1" 

"  Could  we  not  simply  address  one  another  as 
jwtt?"  asked  Signora  Luna,  smiling,  "we  then 
should  get  rid  of  a  deal  of  embarrassment;  and, 
as  you  Enow,  Kellgren  says,  'the  simpler  the 
better.'" 

"Ah,  if  that  conld  but  be!"  exclaimed  the 
Provostess,  brightening  up,  "that  would  really 
be  a  blessed  thing!  For  me  especially,  who 
bare  so  wretched  a  memory  and  am  so  mortified 
(»  be  discourteous.    But  could  one  really  do 

w»r 

"  I  see  nothing  in  the  world  which  can  hinder 
It,"  answered  'our  lady  of  the  bright  eyes,'  "if 
we  the  Provostesses,  the  Baronesses,  the  Count- 


esses, and  ladies  of  all  degrees,  determined  to 
carry  it  through.  For  yon  know,  indeed,  that 
Ood  wills  what  the  women  will.  Is  it  nut  so, 
my  best  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  1"  con- 
tinued she,  turning  herself  to  the  ornate  old  gen> 
tieman  just  mentioned,  "does  itaot  seem  to  too, 
Mr.  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  tliai  Mr^ 
the  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  himself 
and  we  all  should  have  an  easier  life  of  it  here 
in  Sweden,  if  we,  like  all  polished  nations, 
availed  ourselves  of  the  manner  of  addressing 
one  another  which  our  language  offers  us;  if  we 
employed  our  honest  Swedish  you,,  instead  of 
these  everlasting  titles'?  It  actually  frightens 
me  from  talking  with  the  '  Mr.  Chief  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies,'  when  I  bethink  me  that  I  must 
address  Mr.  the  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
with  the  title  of  Mr.  the  Chief  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  and  that  it  can  return  every  minute 
and  hinders  all  that  which  these  Masters  of  the 
Ceremonies  ought  to  do  for  my  tongue  and  my 
meaning.  And  now  I  promise  to  talk  no  more 
with  a  Mr.  Chief  Master  of  the  Oremonies,  un- 
less the  Mr.  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
gives  me  leave  to  address  the  Mr.  Chief  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies  with  a  simple  you,  and  that  I 
can  hear  the  Mr.  Chief  Master  of  the  Cetemo- 
nies  address  me  in  ihe  same  style." 

"You  are  perfecily  right,  my  gracious  one," 
smilingly  replied  the  polite  old  gentleman,  "and 
if  yon  can  make  your  proposition  general  amongst 
mankind,  you  will  have  rendered  a  great  service 
to  Sweden.  I  really  cannot  conceive  why  at 
Court  and  in  society  we  should  be  less  European 
than  in  the  Swedish  academy,  where  we  with 
the  ^atest  freedom  address  each  other  with 
«0K,  a  word  which  is  of  equally  good  tone  and 
has  an  equally  fine  sound  its  the  Frenchman's 
nnu,  the  Englishman's  you,  the  German's  sit, 
and  the  (^  of  our  Scandinavian  brothers." 

"  That  Is  excellent !"  exclaimed  Signora  Luna. 
"Thus  then  we'make  a  contract  on  this  New 
Year's-day  to  introduce  you  into  our  social  and 
every-day  life,  and  a  new  and  better  time  shall 
thereby  arrive,  both  for  speech  and  writing  in 
Sweden.  Let  me  now  present  to  you  these  twe 
ladies,  my  very  good  friends:  I  do  not  tell  you 
whether  they  be  ladies  or  Mrs.  only,  but  that 
they  are  very  charming  people,  and  you  shall 
address  them  with  y<m,  and  they  shall  address 
you  with  ^ou,  likewise.  Now  I  leave  yon  to 
make  a  nearer  relationship  through  pro  and 
con." 

And  we  talked  together,  and  it  went  off  both 
easily  and  well.  The  nimble  and  the  light  in  oar 
new  nomenclature,  as  it  were,  gave  wings  to  the 
conversation,  and  I  found  the  Chief  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies  one  of  the  most  interesting  old 
genllemen  and  the  Provostess  one  of  the  most 
excellent  and  most  lively  Provostesses  in  the 
world. 

The  dancing  in  the  mean  time  went  on,  but 
as  is  usual  at  these  New- Year  assemblies,  with- 
out any  particular  life.  People  collect  here 
rather  to  see  and  be  seen ;  rather  to  greet  one 
another  with  'a  happy  New  Year  I'  and  to  chat- 
ter with  one  another,  rather  than  to  dance.  To- 
wards eleven  the  royal  party  went  out  into  the 
large  ante-room  on  the  right,  to  receive  and  to 
reply  to  the  compliments  of  the  diplomatic 
corps.  When  they  again  entered  the  saloon 
they  began  to  make  the  great  round  of  it,  and  \ 
actually  pitied  them  for  the  many  unmeaning 
words  wwich  they  most  address  to  and  hear 
Irom  the  many  hundreds  of  people  unknown  to 
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'  them.    Yet  the  pneestioD  was  beantifDl  and 

Slendid  to  look  at  The  gorgeoas  dress  of  the 
ueen  (she  was  almost  covered  with  jewels) 
and  her  coarteoas  demeanour  occasioned  deep 
bows  and  curtseys;  people  looked  ap  with  so 
moth  pleasarfto  the  high  and  noble  figures  of 
the  Grown-prineess  and  her  husband,  and  no- 
■body  noticed  withotu  joy  and  hope,  the  two 
Toang  tall-grown  slender  princes;  the  one  so 
brown  and  manlf ,  the  other  fair  and  mild,  and 
both  with  (he  bloom  of  unspoiled  youth  npon 
their  fresh  countenances. 

My  eye,  however,  riveted  itself  especially 
npon  the  Crown-princess.  I  remember  so  well 
how  I  saw  her  twenty  years  ago  make  her  entry 
as  bride  into  Stockholm ;  how  I  saw  her  sitting 
in  the  gilded  coach  with  transparent  glass  win- 
dows; the  delicate  figure  in  a  dress  of  silver 
ganze,  a  crown  of  jewels  on  her  head,  with 
«heeks  so  rosy  and  eyes  so  heavenly  bine,  so 
beaming,  greeting  the  people  who  filled  the 
streets  and  houses,  and  thronged  themselves 
around  her  carriage,  and  with  an  unceasing 
peel  of  shouted  hozzas  saluted  in  her  the  young 
lovely  hope  of  the  country.  She  was  the  sun  of 
all  eyes,  and  the  san  of  heaven  looked  out  in 
pomp  above  her.  Certainly,  the  heart  of  the 
young  princess  mnsl  have  beaten  high  at  this 
universal  homage  of  love  and  joy — at  this  tri- 
umphal procession  into  the  country — into  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Life  has  not  many  mo- 
ments of  such  mtense  splendour. 

Signora  Luna  has  told  me,  that  when  towards 
the  end  of  the  procession  through  the  city,  the 
princely  bride  came  before  the  royal  castle,  and 
the  carriage  drove  thundering  through  the  high 
arched  gateway,  she  suddenly  bow^  her  head. 
When  she  raised  it  again  her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears— with  still  devotion  entered  she  her  future 
habitation. 

1  thought  of  all  this  as  the  royal  train  ap- 
proached us  by  degrees.  I  thought  how  the 
fcopes  which  the  young  princess  had  then 
■wakened,  were  fulfilled;  how  her  life  since 
then  bad  passed ;  thought  how  she  bad  worked 
on  in  quiet  greatness,  as  wife  and  mothei^— as 
the  protectress  of  noble  manners— as  the  pro- 
moter of  industry— as  the  helper  of  the  poor  and 
snflering;  as  she  now  stood  there  an  honour  to 
her  religion,  to  the  land  where  she  was  bom — 
to  the  people  who  now  called  her  theirs,— and  I 
loved  and  honoured  her  from  the  depths  of  my 
heart  I  thought  that  I  saw  in  her  large  expres- 
sive eyes  that  she  felt  the  annoyance  of  the 
empty  speeches  which  she  had  to  make  and  to 
hear,  and  it  seemed  to  me  absurd,  that  merely 
for  the  sake  of  etiquette,  that  not  one  cordial 
-word  should  this  evening  reach  her  ear.  I 
therefore  let  my  heart  emancipate  it>«If,  and 
gTcled  her  with  a  'God  bless  your  Highness  I' 
The  large  eyes  looked  at  me  with  some  amaze- 
ment, which  however  now  look  a  colouring  of 
fnendship,  as  she,  pleasantly  greeting  us,  past  bv 
and  paused  at  Selma.wbom  she  knew,  and  with 
■whom  she  spoke  with  the  utmost  familiarity  for 
some  time,  pleased,  as  it  seemed,  with  the  grace- 
ful and  easy  manner  of  my  young  sister.  The 
dneen  and  my  stepmother  spoke  French  to- 
gether, as  if  they  had  been  youthful  acquaint- 
ance. The  Crown-prince  talked  with  Lennart- 
•on,  who  now  for  some  time  had  joined  himself 
to  oa.  All  this  produced  a  somewhat  important 
bah  of  the  royal  train,  and  its  delay  with  us 
drew  all  eve.%  with  a  certain  cnriosity,  npon  us. 
Scarcely  had  the  royal  party  left  g»  when  the 


OylleDl6&,  as  if  strack  by*  midden  Hght,  has- 
tened up  to  us  with  the  warmest  friendship,  and 
invited  us  at  last  lo  join  their  party.  Seats 
were  procured  for  us  near  tue  piatrarm:  we 
must  of  necessity  follow  them  np  the  saloon. 
My  stepmother,  always  soon  reconciled,  allow- 
ed herself  to  be  persuaded;  we  went — we  ar^ 
rived->-lhe  Silfverlings*  found  us  to  be  their 
equals,  and  we  had  seats.  My  stepmother  had 
a  deal  of  politeness  and  many  welcomes  to  an- 
swer. Selma  declined  three  invitaUons  to  dance 
with  the  young  Silfverlings,  and  1  now  undei^ 
stood  what  she  meant  by  spasmodic  acquaint- 
ances. 

Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  royal  paity  had 
left  the  assembly,  we  left  it  also.  The  unibrla- 
nate  philosopher  had  forgotten  Flora's  over-shoes, 
at  which  Flora  was  very  angry  and  unhappy. 
Selma  prayed  her  warmly  to  take  hers,  and 
Flora  did  so  after  some  opposition.  Lennactson 
seemed  hurt  and  displeased  at  this;  my  step- 
mother  uneasy.  Contrary  to  all  my  prayers,  I 
could  not  indnre  Selma  to  make  use  of  mine. 

We  were  kept  for  a  good  while  standing  io 
the.  lobby  by  thie  crush  of  people.  Lennartsoa 
threw  his  cloak  before  Selma's  feet,  and  obliged 
her  to  set  them  upon  it,  that  i^he  might  not  su&r 
from  standing  upon  the  cold  floor.  His  anxiety 
called  forth  the  hateful,  envious  expression  into 
Flora's  eyes.  St.  Orme  observed  her  quite 
calmly,  wliile  he  shewed  himself  veij  pcriite  to- 
wards her.  He  gave  her  his  arm,  Lennartsoa 
conducted  my  stepmother,  the  Chamberlain  me. 
Here  came  we  in  collision  with  Aunt  Pendelfelt, 
who,  in  an  affected  and  formal  manner,  said  half- 
aloud  to  Flora — 

"  Now,  my  sweet  friend,  when  may  one  con- 
gratulate you,  if  I  may  ask  V 

Flora  assumed  an  astonished  and  unfriendly 
look — but  St.  Orme  answered  laughing ;  "  quite 
certainly  in  the^  next  new  year  I'  liennartson 
on  this,  looked  at  him  with  an  inquiring  and 
sharp  glance.  St.  Orme  looked  another  way. 
Flora  seemed  to  set  her  teeth  togelher.  Aunt 
Pendelfelt  tumid  herself  now  to  Selma  and 
Felix,  as  it  seemed,  with  a  similar  question, 
which  Selma  sought  earnestly  to  avoid,  and. 
begged  Felix  to  go  forward.  At  that  monent 
the  throng  of  people  opened  itself,  and  we  wei« 
at  liberty.  In  the  carriage,  my  stepmother  and 
I  emulated  each  other  in  wrapping  Selma's  ftct 
up  in  our  shawU  and  cloaks. 

At  home,  and  during  a  light  supper,  we  were 
all  again  in  good  humour,  and  amused  ourselves 
with  projecting  all  kinds  of  improbable  plans  for 
the  future.  We  laughed  a  deal ;  but  at  a  whis- 
perof  St.  Orme's,  Flora  became  suddenly  gloomy 
and  grave.  At  the  s^me  time  I  was  aware  of 
telegraphic  signs  between  my  uncle  and  my 
stepmother,  which  put  me  somwbat  out  of  tem- 
per, and  as  we  were  about  to  part  on  this  first 
day  of  the  year,  several  of  ns  were  something 
out  of  humour ;  but  Selma,  good  and  jnvous,  and 
foil  of  joke,  prevented  all  vexatious  stiffness,  and 
amid  merry  "  happv  wishes,"  we  said  to  each 
other  "good  night!" 

And  thus  is  it  in  our  life — in  oar  home  here  in 
the  North  we  live  much  with,  and  among  one 
another,  where  not  nnfrequently  the  unfriendly 
is  excited,  we  are  disturbed  and  put  into  "  iQ 
humour,"  and  must  endeavour  again  lo  heal  this 
at  home  and  in  ourselves;  since  wc  do  not  hers 
find  this  out  of  ourselves  as  in  the  rich  Snnih. 
Therefore  it  is  so  beantifal,  when  a  tone  of  love 
and  joy  goes  thmogfa  the  house  like  a  key-note. 
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THkii  fee  difWiiKe*  die  wrty  by  dnf^ea.  and 
«•  can  (ay  in  peace  (a  oBeanotlMr  and  to  Ufe — 
"Gaodniglitl'' 

Tlieltk. 

Ctood  morning,  life  I  A  lOTciy,  bright  day: 
sBov  lies  upon  the  sootliem  moDntaina,  ana 
•kinea  dazzliogiy  white  against  the  clear  blue 
horizon.  Yet  it  is  nofc  very  cold,  and  the  son 
bathes  with  a  flood  of  light,  palaces  and  cottages, 
wav«6  and  shore,  men,  animals,  and  ^atoes. 
Sea-swallows,  shining  white,  awing  themselv^ 
over  the  Nordstream,  where  the  water  of  the 
lake,  with  its  thirteen  hundred  islands,  breaks 
into  the  salt  sea,  and  foamingly  intermingles  with 
its' waters. 

This  stream  plays  a  part  in  m^  life.  Its  roar- 
ing is  my  cradle  song  of  an  evening,  when  I  rest 
opon  my  bed.  In  the  morning  it  affords  me  my 
bathing  water,  and,  bv  its  WUd  fV«sh  odoar,  by 
te  strsngtbeniog  cold,  awakens  feelings  of  the 
lUe  by  the  Kautaa  stream ;  feelings  fiesh  with 
yoath,  fall  of  life's  enjoyment,  la  its  voyaging 
waves  I  see  the  fint  glimmer  of  light,  when  I 
ftom  my  window  sdote  the  new  day. 

Light!  water!  these  primeval  gifts  of  the 
Creator  to  earth,  which  still  to-day  are  here  for 
all  mankind.  Why  do  we  not  acknowledge 
mors  your  power  of  blessing  t  W  hy  are  we  not 
baptized  every  day  by  you  to  new  life,  and 
eoorage,  and  gratitude  1 

I  have  stnod  at  my  open  window,  and  with 
ibll  respif  ation  have  drunk  in  the  fresh  air,  which, 
together  with  the  sunshine,  streams  into  my 
chamber.    I  have  had  joyful  thoaghts. 

I  remember  the  Polish  nobles,  who  in  the  past 
summer  visited  Sweden,  and  what  was  tneir 
peculiar  feeling  of  esteem  for  this  country. 

"  A  country  never  conquered  by  a  foreign 
power;  a  people  who  throngh  their  own  strength 
nave  asserted  their  own  independence  I"  said 
they,  with  an  expression  of  pleasure  and  melan- 
choly, (melancholy  over  their  own  poor  fathe:^ 
land.)  And  I  softly  sang  from  Malmstr&m's 
beautiful  warm  song,  "  The  Fatherland,"  words 
which  oflen  come  into  my  thotsghts,  and  sang 
them  with  love. 

Hum  poor,  thoa  iterilo  Swedish  Mith, 
Shall  nmiiie  cast  thee  down  T 

*  *  *  * 

Thoa  hiiiHrar.erowned  FMheriaad, 

Where  old  s«a-Di«rka  abide ; 
Thou  lofty  clifT-enciroled  streod, 

Wuhetl  by  the  fkithful  tide.— 
Them  joyoQs  hone,  thoa  peaceM  shore, 
Ood  Btratohfld  ialore  and  pteasare  o^ 
Thee  his  Almighty  hand ! 

I  flioagfat  also  on  my  own,  now  so  happy  in- 
dependence. O  freedom  I  how  charming  is  the 
enioyment  of  thee  after  long  years  of  captivity. 

Thus  thought  I  on  something  which  Is  dear  to 
me,  and  which  remains  ever  more  sure.  I  feel 
that  I  am  come  into  an  ever-improving,  a  more 
and  more  harmonious  relation.ship  to  my  fellow- 
CMatores.  Since  it  has  become  light  in  my 
own  soul,  and  I  am  by  this  means  come  more 
"into  equipoise"  in  life;  since  I  am  at  peace 
with  myself;  no  lunger  hotly  wishing  to  please 
others,  and  no  longer  seeking  so  much  ibr  their 
approbation  and  their  love — since  that  time  I 
please  them  much  more,  and  find  in  them  mnch 
greater  pleasure.    Since  I  have,  above  all  things, 

seen  both  in  man  and  woman human  kind, 

and  to  this  have  spoken,  I  have  towards  mankind, 
and  mankind  has  towards  me,  a  certain  tAou 
affinity  of  feeling,  a  certain  relationship,  as  of 
the  children  of  one  parent,  which  has  opened  oar 


soult  to  each  ether,  and  hta  beautified  life.  In 
one  word^  I  acknowledge  ever  laore  inielligifaly 
that  human  love  is  my  propositioo. 

Two  pec^e  come  m  this  way  nearer  and 
nearer  to  my  heart,  Sdma  and  Wihelm  Breaner, 
my  yooog  sister  aad — my  friend:  Selma  makes 
me  nappy  by  be^  tenderness,  by  her  jojrous  har- 
monioas  being. .  She  has  at  once  laid  aside  the 
scomfol  mask,  which  disfigmed  her  pare  feamres, 
and  her  natural  wit  appears  to  me  on  thai  ac- 
cotmt  only  the  more  agreeable.  Satire  inay  plsjr 
even  upon  the  lips  of  an  angel,  aid  even  tbe 
ntsny  aad  witty  may  be  hand-maids  in  the 
house  of  our  Lord.  Does  He  not  let  this  be 
seen  in  nature  1  Scatters  He  not  over  fleld  and 
wave,  among  cloudsand  slaiB,  millions  of  jovftd 
sallies  and  rich  bursts  of  laughter,  which  ligbtea 
forth  both  in  sunny  and  gloomy  hours,  and  enli- 
ven the  spirits  of  his  creatures  1 

WilheW  Brenner,  the  Viking* whjr  do  I 

feel  at  thoughts  of  him  as  it  were  a  sunsnine  in 
my  heart  1  Love,  however,  it  is  not,  that  I  know 
decidedly;  but  my  aeqoaintanse  with  him  gives 
me  joy. 

Latterly  t  have  often  seen  him,  andfeel  myself 
always  weH  in  mood  when  I  am  near  bim.  I 
talk  to  him  willingly  of  my  Finnish  fatberlasd: 
of  the  wild  natnral  characteristics  of  Aura ;  of 
its  peculiar  people  and  manners;  its  strange 
msrtiiologtcal  songs  and  legends,  with  magie  arts 
and  powerfal  primeval  woans — the  keys  to  the 
being  of  things— of  my  own  first  childhood  on 
its  foaming  pearl-rich  streams,  in  the  shade  of 
its  alders. 

How  kindiv,  nay,  how  willingly  he  listens  to 
me;  how  well  he  replies  to  my  thoughts,  my 
feelings — now  seriously,  now  gentlv  jesting! 
Many  times  I  request  that  he  snoald  call  forth 
some  remembrances  out  of  his  restless  lift,  pic- 
tures of  another  climate,  of  seas  and  wildemess» 
es,  of  glowing  AMca  and  strange  Egypt ;  scenes 
from  the  batUe-fields  around  Atlas,  h  is  rare 
that  he  will  relate  anything  of  this ;  but  how 
curiously  and  desiringly  do  I  not  then  listen  ! 
These  pictures  are  so  grand,  and  I  acknowledge 
something  grand  also  in  the  nature  which  has 
conceived  them. 

And  what  tceling  is  it  indeed  which  leads  the 
Viking  to  seek  so  openly  and  so  cordially  inter- 
course with  me  T  Love  f  No  I  I  do  not  think 
so;  and  will  not  think  so;  at  least  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  people  generally  accept  this  word. 
The  tolerably  current  pretence,  that  man  and 
woman  only  nnder  the  influence  of  this  feeling 
approach  one  another  cordially,  is  not  just 
They  seek,  they  need  one  another  because  thejr 
admire  a  peculiar  kind  of  excellence  in  eacn 
other.  He  finds  in  her  the  inspirations  of  life, 
she  sees  her  world  illuminated  in  him ;  and  thus 
they  find,  through  one  another,  the  harmony  of 
life,  the  fulness  of  life. 

This  I  have  thought  to-day  by  my  clear  heav- 
en, by  clear,  fresh  air. 

The  horizon  of  the  family  has  exhibited  itself 
to  the  New  Year  pretty  free  from  clouds.  My 
stepmother  is  entirely  in  good  humour  amid  a 
host  of  New- Year's  visits,  which  drop  in  eveiy 
day.  This  has  prevented  her  and  me  from  clash- 
ing together  in  any  important  quarrel ;  yet  since 
the  emancipation-question  we  have  been  rather 
more  ceremonious  towards  each  other,  and  my 
stepmother  seems  to  suspect  tricks  and  uneasy 
machinations  nnder  many  of  my  entirely  inno- 
cent assertions. 
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TlieUtk. 
St  Onne  comes  hither  somelimes  early  in  the 
moroiDg,  and  deaiies  to  speak  alone  with  my 
stepmotber.  She  always  looks  disturbed  at  tUs ; 
and  when  she  ictanis  from  these  confeiences, 
she  iD  always  araoyed  and  tweasy  till  some  new 
Mnptessioa  remores  this.  I  sispect  that  their 
private  coBreisationa  hare  reference  to  money 
which  St.  Orme  borrows.  May  the  good-aaatre 
of  my  stepmother  iwt  bring  her  mto  eabarraK- 
menL  I  hare  heard  that  which  is  bad  spoken 
of  St  Orme's  a&iis,  of  his  life  and  eomieacions. 
Felix  also  Biay  be  misled  by  St.  Orme's  soph- 
isaa,  and  by  the  exaaaide  of  his  friends,  the 
Rutehenfelts,  into  evil  ways.  I  have  spoken 
with  BreaiKr  of  mf  soMicioiis  respecting  St 
Orme  ;  bat  the  Viking  takes  the  field  for  hitn, 
and  is,  since  Ms  rasideace  in  Paris,  nnder  obli- 

S lions  to  him,  wbidi  makes  him  miwilling  io 
lieve  aoythiag  bad  about  him. 

ThelStA. 

My  bad  sa8]dcions  have  their  entirely  good, 
or  1  will  say,  bed  Ibondation.  Helfrid  Rit- 
teisvard  wrote  a  note  to  Selna  this  morning, 
wheiein  she  asked  a  loan  of  ftfly  riz-doUais. 
She  needed  (his  snm,  in  order  to  pay  the  pension 
of  her  ytKmgest  brother,  aad  shoald  be  aUe  to 
repay  it  in  two  months.  With  eyes  flashing  with 
desire  to  gratify  Helfrid's  wish,  Sehna  shewed 
the  letter  to  her  mother,  and  prayed  her  to  ad- 
vance the  desired  sam,  which  she  had  not  now 
herself. 

"With  infinite  pleasure,  my  beloved  child  I" 
exclaimed  ray  sl^raother,  who  is  always  ready 
to  give;  hastened  to  her  writing-desk,  and  open- 
ed the  drawer  where  she  Osoally  keeps  money ; 
but  suddenly  she  appeared  to  recollect  some- 
thing, and  tamed  pale.  She  took  out  a  purse, 
which  a  few  days  before  was  full  of  heavy  silver- 
pieces,  put  in  her  hand  instinctively,  but  drew 
out  merely  a  few  rix-dollais.  A  pamfol  confu- 
sion painted  itself  on  her  countenance,  as  she 
said  almost  stammering,  "Ah I  I  have  not — I 
eaunot  now !  St.  Orme  has  borrowed  all  my 
money.  He  promised  to  bring  it  me  back  again 
in  a  few  days,  bnt — in  the  mean  time — how  shall 
we  mana^  iti" 

My  stepmother  had  tears  in  her  eyes;  and 
her  troubled  appearance,  her  pale  cheeks  —  I 
sprang  immediately  up  to  my  chamber,  and 
came  down  again  quickly  with  a  few  canary- 
Urds(so  my  stepmother  and  Selma  in  their  merry 
way,  call  the  large  yellow  bank-bills ;  whilst  the 
others,  just  according  to  their  look,  and  their 
value,  have  the  names  of  other  birds). 

Selma  embraced  me,  and  daneea  for  joy  at 
the  sight  of  the  yellow  notes.  Bnt  my  stepmo- 
ther took  them  with  a  kind  of  embarrassment — 
a  dissatisfied  condescension,  which  somewhat 
grieved  me.  She  promised  that  I  should  soon 
receive  back  the  bills.  And  if  I  "must  borrow 
from  her,  I  might  be  sure  that,"  and  so  on. 

Her  coldness  cooled  me.  In  the  mean  time 
we  governed  the  state  together  in  the  afternoon, 
and  handled  'the  sjrstem,'  atid  other  important 
things,  I  will  not  venture  to  say  exactly  accord- 
ing to  what  system,  if  not— according  to  the 
system  of  conibsion.  My  thoughts  were  in 
another  direction.  They  followed  Felix  and 
Selma.  He  seemed  to  wish  to  speak  to  her 
alone,  and  she  seemed  on  the  contrary  to  wish 
to  avoid  him,  in  which  also  she  succeeded. 

TVielbth. 

To-day  Felix  came  hither  early  in  the  fore- 
noon.   I  was  alone  frith  Selma,  in  the  inner 


ante-room.  She  was  attendiag  to  h«r  lo««r» 
at  the  window.  After  a  conversaHioa  of  a  few 
rainBtes  with  me,  Felix  approached  her.  Selma 
went  to  the  other  window ;  Felix  followed.  Sel> 
ma  wenld  have  escaped  into  the  other  rooBi, 
when  Felix  placing  himself  in  the  door-waf'^ 
karred  her  pragiess  and  ezeiaiBed  b^cech- 

"  No  Pnow  Selma  can  no  tenger  aroid  me  t 
Qive  me  a  moment's  conversation,  if  yotida  not 
wish  thai  I  sfaonki  be  altogether  desperate." 

A  deep  crimson  oveiapread  Selnia's  eoimt»> 
nance ;  a  feeling  of  anguish  seemed  to  seize 
upon  her  soul  I  bnt  she  straggled  wMh  herself 
and  whilst  she  looked  down  at  a  monthly  rasok 
which  she  held  in  her  hand,  she  seemed  to  wm 
for  that  which  Felix  had  to  say  to  her.  I  thonghl 
I  saw  that  I  ought  to  go,  and  leare  the  two 
yoang  pe«^le  to  explidn  themselrss  to  each 
other,  and — I  weiitr  bnt  not  witkont  secret  dis- 
quiet 

in  the  saloon  I  found  my  stepmodier  in  sacnt 
conference  with  the  Chainberuin.  She  looked 
more  Meuemich-like  than  ever.  I  nuule  aa 
thongh  I  nolieed  nothing,  and  went  up  le  av 
chamber,  when  I  soon rccieived  a  visitfrora  H^ 
frid  Rittersvard.  And  oat  of  this  vtoit  come 
quite  unexpectedly  a  xnafidence  whicb  ■  i 
Now,  now,  my  gracioas  diplooMtic  Lady  Step* 
mother,  I  can  also  have  my  state  secrets.  To 
my  Diary,  however,  I  can  very  well  confide, 
that  Helrnd  Rittersvard,  after  mnch  considera- 
Hm  and  after  mnch  anxiety  and  pain,  bad  yield- 
ed to  the  faithful  devotion  and  prayers  or  Aka 
SpaiTskdld,  and  had  promised  to  belong  to  bim 
whenever  their  pergonal  circamstanees  aUow  of 
a  nnioB.  This  may,  it  is  true,  withdraw  itself 
to  a  great  distance.  Before  SparrskAld  gets  faia 
company  it  is  not  to  be  tbooght  oi^  and  Captain 
Rnmlcr,  his  saperior,  remains  probably  yet  a 
long  time  in  bis  post  as  head  of  tne  company. 

Helfrid  was  tmeasy,  and  wished  to  knthr  front 
me  whether  she  haa  done  well  or  ill.  I  said 
'well,"  And  that  made  her  happy. 

It  was  two  hours  before  I  could  again  visit . 
Selma.  As  I  came  into  the  ante-room  where  I 
had  left  her,  it  was  empty,  but  I  saw  that  some 
one  had  lain  upon  (he  sofa,  and  had  supported 
their  head  upon  the  soft  pillow.  I  picked  np  a 
few  fallen  rose-leaves,  and  saw  in  their  bright- 
red  bosom  shining  teats.  Uneasy  in  miDd,  I 
went  forther  and  sought  tot  Selma.  I  found  her 
in  her  chjmber. 

Her  uyes  gleamed  as  they  were  nwnt  to  do 
when  she  weeps,  and  sighs  neaved  her  breast 
She  soon  opened  her  heart  to  my  tenderly'anx- 
ious  questions,  and  I  learned  her  secret  feelings 
and  thoughts. 

Felix  bad  reproached  Selma  with  the  coolness 
and  unfriendKness  which  she  bad  shewn  to  him 
for  some  time  ;  had  told  her  that  this  made  him 
unhappy,  that  be  should  be  lost  if  she  were  not 
diflferent  towards  him.  He  confessed  his  weak-  . 
ness  of  character— Ms  folly— but  Selma  could 
save  him  if  she  woold,  could  make  of  him  a 
worthy,  happy  man.  He  prayed  that  she  would 
confer  her  hand  upon  him,  and  make  that  reality 
at  which  they  had  so  long  played.  As  Selma^ 
husband  Felix  would  be  quite  another  kind  of 
person.  "  Ah  P'  continued  Selma,  "  he  spoke  so 
oeautifully  and  so  warmly  of  that  which  I  might 
be  to  him,  and  of  what  he  himself  could  and  would 
be,  >hat  I  had  not  the  heart  to  withstand  his 
prayers  and  promises.  Btn  I  set  first  a  tine  of 
trial  for  him,  after  which 1  have  ahrayi 
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Hked  Felix ;  he  has  a  good  heart,  and  so  many 
amiable  qaalili&'s;  but  he  is  weak,  and  for  some 
years,  since  he  has  been  of  age,  he  has  shewn  bioi- 
■elf  so  trifling,  so  little  to  be  trusted) — We  have 
been  so  dissatisfied  with  him.  But  he  can 
change,  he  can  become  better,  and  then — " 

"  Then  you  will  make  him  happy,  Selmal"  • 

"Yesl" 

"  And  you  weep  1"  • 

"Yes  I  I  knonr  not  why." 

"I  do  not  believe  it  of  Felix,  that  he  would, 
as  it  were,  take  yoor  feelings  by  storm." 
!  "  Oh,  that  he  certainly  will  not.  But  he  thinks, 
perhaps,  that  I  lore  him  more  than  I  really  do : 
and  that  only  temper  in  me,  or  his  fickle  beha- 
rioar  occasioned  my  coolness.  From  oar  child- 
faood  upwards  it  has  been  a  sort  of  understood 
thing  in  our  families,  that  we  were  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  we  were  looked  upon  as  almost  be- 
trothed. Felix  has  always  wished  for  this  union, 
my  mother  the  same,  and  I  have  had  nothing 
against  it  till  I  learned  to  become  better  ac- 

anainted  with  myself.  I  now  know  very  well 
>at  I  can  never  love  Felix  properly,  because  I 
•annot  highly  esteem  him,  as  I  will  and,  most 
lughly  esteem  my  husband ;  but — " 

"Bat  what,  my  sweet  Selma  1" 

"  If  I  can  make  him  and  others  happy,  then — 
neither  shall  I  myself  be  unhappy.  And  then — 
God  will  (^ive  me,  perhaps,  a  child,  which  I  can 
love,  and  in  which  I  can  have  pleasure  in  the 
world." 

With  this  Selma  wept  quite  softly,  leaning  on 
;my  shoulder. 

I  wished  to  know  what  Selma  had  actually 
promised  to  young  Delphin. 
I  "  I  have  prayed  him,"  replied  she,  "  for  one 
whole  year  not  to  speak  of  ^is  love,  but  to  prove 
it  to  rae  in  actions  and  behaviour.  Should  I  be 
in  this  manner  convinced  that  his  inclination  to- 
,wards  me  is  actually  as  great  as  he  says,  then  I 
will,  when  the  year  of  trial  is  over,  consent  to 
be  his  bride.  That  I  have  promised.  Felix  de- 
sires DOW  nothing  more ;  be  prayed  only  for  a 
ring,  which  he  might  wear  on  his  hand  as  a  m«- 
morial  of  this  hour  and  of  his  promise.  I  gave 
him  the  ring  with  the  sapphire.  He  was  so  hap- 
py, so  glad!  Ah,  Sophia  I  I  must  be  happy  too, 
■ince  I  nave  done  that  which  is  right,  and  have 
perhaps  saved  a  human  being." 

And  again  Selma's  eyes  beamed  with  pure 
Joy,  although  through  a  haze  of  tears.  I  rejoi- 
ced heartily  in  her  prudence  and  goodness,  but 
■till  felt  myself  quite  melancholy  on  her  account. 

Theim. 

"  Invited  out  for  the  whole  week  I"  With 
these  words  my  stepmother  met  me  this  morn- 
ing, and  her  countenance  shewed  an  intelligible 
pleasure  through  an  assumed  light  veil  of  well- 
ored  weariness  and  tedium  of  the  world !  I  ex- 
hibited not  the  least  sorrow,  especially  as  I  saw 
my  stepmother  and  the  two  young  girls  taken 
np  in  the  highest  degree  with  the  thoughts  and 
business  of  the  toilet.  I  feel  myself  fonunate  to 
escape  these  molestations,  and  that  I  can  stay  at 
home.  My  stepmother  persuaded  me,  indeed, 
a  very  little  "  to  go  with  them."  But  it  is  not 
In  rigat  earnest.  '< 

TV  21s«. 

Among  all  these  dissipations,  which  reign  in 
the  house;  amid  all  those  beautiful  toilets  and 
artificial  flowers,  and  all  these  so-called  pleas- 
nres,  still  strange  symptoms  break  forth,  which 
testify  of  the  volcanic  soil  apon  which  they 
dance.' 


Flora  has  been  for  several  days  as  changeable 
in  her  temper  as  in  her  dress ;  and  it  has  seemed 
to  me,  as  if  she  by  these  changes  endeavoured 
merely  to  fetter  Lennartson's  aiteniion,  or  more 
correctly,  to  charm  him,  and  bis  eye  follows  her 
too  with  attention,  but  rather  with  the  gravity  of 
the  observer  than  with  the  expression  of  the  en- 
raptured lover.  It  seems  to  me  sometimes,  as  if 
wth  all  these  changes  of  Flora's,  he  asked, 
'  which  is  the  true  V  and  so  ask  I  also;  because, 
whilst  she  evidently  endeavours  to  draw  Ijen- 
nartson  to  herself,  she  disdkins  not  several  by- 
conquests,  and  keeps  these  up  also  with  her 
charms  and  her  endeavours.  SL  Orme  plays 
the  while  an  apparently  indifferent  part,  but  is 
often  betrayed  by  his  crafty  glzmce.  He  watches 
her  secretly. 

Among  the  pictures  in  the  inner  ante-reom, 
there  is  a  beautiful  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci, 
the  unfortunate  fratricide.  To^lay  Flora  stood 
before  it,  and  observed  it  long,  simk  in  silent 
thought.  I  looked  at  her,  for  sne  was  beautiful, 
as  she  stood  iheie  with  an  Undine-garland  of 
coral  and  white  water-lilies  in  her  brown  hair, 
and  in  a  dress  of  that  chameleon-like  changing- 
coloured  material,  which  in  this  year  is  so  much 
the  mode.  A\l  at  once  she  broke  silence,  and 
said — 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  wise  Philosophia  I  why  I 
find  pleasure  in  this  picture;  in  studying  this 
Beatrice  Cenci  1" 

"  Probably  because  she  is  so  touchingly  beau- 
tiful," said  I. 

"  No !  but  for  this,  because  she  was  so  firm 
and  determined.  Such  people  refresh  the  mind — 
especially,  when  we  are  disgusted  by  the  unde- 
cided, weak,  characterless  people,  who  are  now 
so  abundant  in  the  world.  What  think  you  of 
Beatrice  r' 

"  1  deplore  her  from  my  whole  heart  It  must 
be  horrible  to  hate  the  author  of  one's  own  life." 

"Yes,  indeed,  horrible  I"  interrupted  Flora 
warmly.  "  Yes,  it  is  horrible  to  hate  one's  pa- 
rents, but  horrible  also,  if  one  were  compelled  to 
despise  them." 

Flora  with  this  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  I 
looked  at  her  with  astonishment  and  sympathy. 

"Ah!"  continued  she  with  excitement,  "let 
no  one  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
what  song  is  sung  beside  a  child's  cradle;  it 
sounds  through  his  whole  life.  Lennartson, 
Selma,  why  are  they  so  good,  so  wholly  good; 
and  I,  why  am  I  so  1— And  yet, — Sophia !  I  am 
no  ordinary  person  I" 

I  was  silent,  and  Flora  continued,  while  she 
looked  sharply  at  me, — 

"  I  know  that  you  never  can  like  me,  and  that 
you  never  did  me  justice,  but  still  you  will  not 
say  that  I  am  an  ordinary  person." 

"  Extraordinary  and  beautifully  gifted  are  you 
in  all  things,"  replied  I,  "  but  perhaps  you  are 
in  reality  less  extraordinary  than  you  fancy 
yourself  to  be.  For  the  rest,  dear  Flora,  I  can- 
not judge  you,  because  I  do  not  yet  know  you. 
You  are  often  so  unlike  yourself— you  are,  as  if 
you  were  not  one,  but  two— nay,  several  per* 
sons." 

"Nor  am  I  one  person  1"  replied  Flora;  "I 
have  a  double  being,  one  good,  and  one  bad,  that 
always  casts  its  spells  around  me;  that  is  my 
other  I,  and  follows  me  like  mv  shadow,  and 
places  itself  between  me  and  all  truth,  by  day 
and  by  night;  abroad  and  at  home;  when  I 
laugh  and  when  I  weep;  at  the  ball  and  in  the 
chiuch,— yes,  even  in  church  it  places  itself  be- 
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tweeo  htt  and  heareo  !  How  is  it  then  possible 
that  I  cao  have  peace — that  1  can  be  saved  1 
Ah  1  wuuUi  that  I  «rei«  a  little  grey  sparrow  of 
thceeWr 

"  And  why  a  sparrow!"  asked  I. 

"  Because  then  nobody  would  trouble  them-, 
selves  about  me,  aod  would  know  nothing  of 
me — i-But  hash !  I  feel  ia  me  that  one  of  my 
bad  demons  is  near  I" 

"  Let  him  obtain  no  power  over  yoal"  prayed 
I. warmlv  and  zealously. 

"  He  has  poWer!"  said  Flora,  with  a  horrible 
«zpresbion,  "  and  I  stand  on  the  brink  of  an 
abyss !  and  soon — soon  eflough  shall  I  be  precip 

iiated  down,  if  not "  she  was  silent;  light 

footsteps  made  themselves  audible  in  the  outer 
«nte-room,  and  St.  Orme  entered  Immediately 
aAerwards  came  my  stepmother  anifSelma,  and 
«1L  went  together  to  supper  at  the  SUfverlings. 

TTttiOd. 

New  and  distingnisbing  tokens  I  My  step- 
mother has  her  Meitemicb  demeanour,  and  the 
tel^raph  tnovements  between  her  and  the  Cham- 
berlain go  on.  I  suspect  strongly  a  complot 
against  my  precious  freedom.  "  Must  go  cau- 
tiously and  a  little  diplomatically  to  work,"  I 
beard  mv  stepmother  say,  soflly,  this  day  to  my 
nncle:  "you  have  not  let  Sophia  suspect  any- 
thing 1" 

"No;  but  I  feel  my  way  in  a  delicate  man- 
ner; confide  yourself  to.  me;  I  understand  the 
ladies,"  replied  he. 

To  that  end  my  stepmother  plagues  me  with 
encomiums  on  the  Chamberlain,  and  the  Cham- 
berlain with  questions  as  to  mv  taste  in.  Aimi- 
tnre;  for  example,  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
tables  and  bookcases,  and  so  forth.  He  wishes, 
be  says,  in  the  lumisbingof  two  new  rooms  that 
they  should  be  wholly  arranged  according  to  my 
taste.  But  what  is  his  furniture  to  me  1  If  my 
stepmother  sings  my  uncle's  praise,  he  is  no  less 
generous  in  praise  of  her. 

"  She  is  one  of  the  most  superior  ladies  that  I 
know,"  said  he  again  to-day,  "a  tact,  a  judg- 
ment, a  discretion  I  Ah  I  one  can  confide  every 
thing  u>  her;  and  I,  for  my  part,  when  I  will  do 
a  little  good  in  secret,  I  know  no  one  whom  I 
would  so  willingly,  and  with  the  most  perfect 
assurance  can,  make  my  confidant" 

1  began  over  all  this  to  become  impatient. 

People  talk  of  the  marriage  of  Brenner  with  a 
young,  lovely  and  rich  widow.  This  has  a  lit- 
tle annoyed  me.  Benner's  behaviour  appears 
to  me  strange.  Why  has  he  not  spoken  to  me 
of  this  connexion  1  I  am  bis  friend — his  sister- 
Iv  friend.  And  whyl — 1  cannot  endure  any- 
thing enigmatical  in  him:  but  perhaps  it  is  un- 
just in  me  so  to  regard  it. 

TIU34lh. 

My  stepmother  and  I  are  on  cool  terms.  Her 
attempt  to  impose  upon  me  is  repulsed ;  I  am 
prund,  and  show  my  sense  of  freedom  in  not  a 
particularly  amiable  manner.  Dissatisfied  looks 
from  Flora-;  uneasy  and  beseeching  ones  from 
Selma.  General  discomfort.  If  this  should 
cease  here,  then  it  would  be  quite  plea.sant. 

Ab  I  they  say  that  life  stands. still  if  no  out- 
ward circumstances  excite  and  move  it.  But  it 
is  not  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in  such 
-qniPt  times  that  the  angels  of  heaven  listen  to 
human  life  most  attentively — for  ibeo  tremble 
tlie  strings  in  its  innermost  depths — then  are  its 
finest  nerves  developed  —  then  fashions  liself, 
that  which  increases  the  power  of  heaven  or  of 
kelL 


At  the  moment  in  which  the  butterfly  derel* 
opes  its  wings  it  'is  quite  calm  in  the  seooie 
resting-place  which  it  has  selected.  In  the  mo- 
ment of  change  its  life  appears  altogether  to  bean 
inward  one.  But  the  beaming  butterfly  of  dhjr 
and  the  nocturnal  deatb's-head  moth  are  ckil- 
dren  of  the  same  quiet  summer-hour. 

A  ramble  out. '  A  hateful,  disagreeable  day; 
the  people  red-blue,  heaven  leaden-grey;  icicle* 
at  all  the  houses;  loose,  trampled-up  snow,  half 
an  ell  deep  in  the  streets;  vexatious  thoughts, 
unplea.sing  feelings  I  Yet — "evbn  tbis  will 
Pass  over  1"  was  the  proverb  which  the  wise 
Solomon  gave  to  an  Eastern  prince,  who  desired 
from  him  such  a  motto  as  would  make  the  sool 
strong  in  misfortune:  and  humble  in  prosperity; 
and  this  motto  will  I  make  mine. 

TV  2661. 

I  went  down  yesterday  to  dinner  with  tlie  vir- 
tuous determination  of  wing  complying  towarda 
my  stepmother,  and  kind  towaras  everybody. 
But  it  was  the  reverse  with  me;  I  entered  the 
inner  ante-room,  and  saw  my  stepmother  and  the 
Chamberlain  sitting  on  the  sofa,  in  confidential 
and  whispered  discourse,  which  they  suddenly 
broke  oflr  on  my  approach.  My  stepmother 
seemed  very  good-bumoared,  and  soon  came  up 
to  me,  and  said  significantly,  as  she  arianeed 
something  in  my  dress,  "  I  most  tell  yoit,  that 
we  have  just  had  a  long  conversation  about 
you  and  sundry  Of  your  eoncetns — am,  am, 
nm!" 

"On  what  concerns  1"  asked  I  with  a  look  as 
if  I  would  not  at  all  understand  it. 

"O  yes,  yes;  about  certain  concerns  which 
everywhere  have  their  importance ;  um — ^nm — 
nml  said  my  stepmother,  smiling.  And  then 
she  began  a  little  speech  about  its  being  so  pleas- 
ant to  her  to  see  every  one  about  her  happy: 
how  all  her  thoughts  and  her  endeavours  tendea 
to  that ;  how  she  thought  not  all  about  herselfj 
how  she  merely  lived  for  others,  and  so  on.  I 
thought  on  the  bitter  recollections  of  my  youth, 
and  assumed  a  north-pole  demeanour  on  tha 
throne-speech  of  my  stepmother. 

We  went  to  dinner.  The  Chamberlain  was 
"  aux  petit  soiia,"  on  my  account,  and  divided 
the  best  morsels  between  him.self  and  me,  whiiih 
had  no  relish  for  me.  To  the  most  pcijite  obser- 
vations of  my  stepmother  I  answered  also  coldly, 
and  avoided  Selma's  looks,  which  seemed  to 
ask,  "  What  have  we  done  against  thee  1"  At 
dinner,  youth  was  praised  as  the  golden  age ;  the 
Chamherlain  said  that  he  had  in  youth  "  rightiv 
intoxicated  himself  from  the  cup  of  enjoyment. 
I  said,  rhat  I  had  my  bitterest  remembrances 
precisely  out  of  my  youth ;  remembrances  which 
even  to  this  day  operated  disturbingly  on  my 
temper.  I  saw,  by  the  uneasy  looks  of  my  step- 
motner,  that  she  felt  this  as  a  reproof  to  herself. 
But  I  had  the  feeling  as  if  a  heavy  avalanche 
lay  upon  my  heart 

In  thraftemoon,  as  I  waa  making  a  little  col- 
lar, I  expre.s.sed  some  vexation  that  I  had  no 
blond  with  which  to  trim  it.  My  stepmother 
hastened  instantly  to  her  room,  and  soon  re- 
tamed  with  a  quantity  of  beautiful  blond,  which 
she  playfully  threw  round  my  neck,  as  sh* 
praved  me  to  accept  it  for  love;  and  I  felt  my- 
self clasped  in  her  arms,  fell  her  soil  breath  on 
my  cbecK,  and  she  whispered  to  me  archly,  that 
"  my  pa.«slon  for  emancipation  should  not  pre- 
vent her  from  holding  me  fast."  In  mv  present 
Spiihergen-mood  of  mind  I  recognised  nothing 
in  this  embrace  but  an  attempt  to  circumactib* 
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mf  Vibertf,  and  theisrore  I  released  myself  cool- 
ly, aiid  eren  threw  away  the  blond,  brcaose  "  it 
fid  aot  soil  me;  1  could  get  for  myself  wbat  I 
wanted." 

My  Btepmotier  silenlly  went  with  her  dis- 
dained gis  back  to  her  room ;  and  as  Selma  a 
moment  afterwanU  followed  her,  1  could  see, 
thtoogh  the  open  door,  how  she  leaned  against 
the  window,  looked  before  her  still  and  sorrow- 
fn.'Jy,  aad  it  seemed  to  me  that  tears  were  on  her 
cheek*. 

This  sight  went  to  mr  heart;  and  whilst  I  se- 
cretly reproached  myself  fur  my  conduct,  I  went 
up  to  my  chamber  in  order  here,  in  quietness,  to 

.  demand  a  reckoning  with  myself.  But  1  could 
hardly  recognise  again  my  own  room ;  so 
changed,  so  beautified  was  it.  For  a  while  I 
knew  not  where  I  was. 

Among  Nome  handsome  new  furniture  which 
bad  been  arranged  in  it,  shewed  itself  an  ex- 
tremely elegant  mahogany  bookcase,  thrungh 
whose  bright  glass  windows  a  numl>er  of  bucks 
in  ornamental  binding  smiled  upon  me;  and 
from  the  top  looked  down  majestically  a  beauti- 
All  Minenra's  head  of  bronze. 

As  an  exclamation  of  aslooishment  escaped 
ttom  me,  I  heard  behind  me  a  balf-souriing, 
half-chirping  sound,  and  when  1  turned  myseli 
round,  I  saw  my  delighted  maid  come  forth  from 
a  window  oomer,  when  .she  con  Id  no  longer 
conceal  her  sympathy  with  my  amazeoient. 

"  Her  Grace  has  loni;  thotight  about  this,"  re- 
lated Nhe  now  out  of  tiie  fullness  of  her  heart ; 
"  and  the  Chamberlain  himself  has  bad  the  book- 

eaae  carried  up,  and  then  Mias  Selma  has  been 

here  all  the  moraing  to  anaoge  the  things  in 

order." 
A  revolntion  now  took  place  in  me.  Perhaps 

I  now  saw  here  the  aim  of  every  private  con- 
versation, of  every  telegraphic  movement,  of 

every  secret  agreement,  which,  as  I  fancied,  had 

been  directed  against  my  freedom.    And  they 

had  reference  merely  to  my  well-being  and  m^ 

pleasure  I    Perhaps  il  was  the  thought  on  this 

my  astonishment,  which   had  made  my  step- 
mother Ifwiay  in  such  high  spirits.     1  fancied 

thar  t  again  fell  her  warm  emtirace,  her  breath 

upon  my  cheeks.    And  1 1  bow  bad  I  met  her  1 

how  had  1  suspected,  mistaken,  rejected  her, 

and  occasioned  ner  tears  1 
With  the  speed  of  lightning  I  hastened  down 

to  my  stepmother,  and  here — 
I  have  a  bias  of  a  dan^rons  kind.    If  mv 

feelings  have  become  ice  cold,  and  then  are  sud- 
denly thawed  by  a  ray  of  sunlight  or  dew-drpp 

of  life,  then  am  I  nnosoally  deluged  by  them  as 

by  a  spring-Oood,  and  am  ready  to  deluge  the 

whole  world  with  them.    Nay,  there  exists  no 

person  whom  in  such  moments  1  could  not  press 

to  my  heart:  and  fur  those  who  ate  dear  to  me 

I  have  only  one  feeling,  the  feeling  of  giving 

them  all  tliat  I  have,  myself  into  the  bargain. 

Seneca  and  Cieero,  and  Schlegel  and  Hegel,  and 

the  doctrines  of  all  the  wise  men  of  the  world  on 

self-government,  and  quietness  and  modaratiou, 

are  in  such  muments  merely  like  oil  upon  a  wa- 
terfall.    Certain  experiences  have,  it  is  true, 

brooght  me  somewnal  to  control  this  rushing 

flood ;  hoi  in  certain  moments  nevertheless  they 

will  have  their  way,  and  the  pr&sent  momeiit 

was  one  of  them.    Yes,  so  deeply  affected  was 

I  by  the  siKidness  of  mv  stepmother,  and  so  full 

of  contrition  fur  my  own  injosiice,  that — if  she      ,„         , ■    ~     ,     ,         . 

«ow  had  reqniied  ,Lt  1  should  conier  my  hand    ,^^,::^'^:r:;;:^Zy^:;^,^,^XS, 

on  the  Chamberlam— I  should,  I  think,  have  I  mhi  i*  Ea(Uih-x.  a. 


done  it*  But  thanks  be  to  my  good  stars  I  sk» 
thought  not  of  that;  and  I  could  undisturbedly 
enjoy  all  the  amenities  of  life  which  blocsomed 
there,  where  human  souls  overflowed  in  intima- 
cy and  love  towards  each  other. 

I  have  silently  vowed  by  Minerva's  head, 
never  again  to  torment  wita  unnecessary  sus- 
picion mjr  stepmother  and  myself.  I  reel,  there- 
(ure,  a  ship's  load  lighter  at  heart.  I  bear  Sel- 
ma joyfully  sing.  (3od  bless  the  singing  birdt 
Her  song  always  celebrates  the  sunny  hours  of 
borne.  She  resembles  in  this  the  singing  birds 
of  Sweden,  who  (Nilson  relates  in  bis  Fauna) 
sing  the  sweetest  alter  soft  summer  rain. 

Continued  rapture  on  my  part  over  the  book- 
case, and  so  on.  Increasing  pleasure  and  in- 
creasing cuDtentmem  on  the  part  of  my  siejv- 
mother.  Light  on  the  fate  o(  Europe,  ihrongh 
my  stepmother  and  me.  Active  trade  with  the 
Lady  Councillors  of  commerce;  one  betroths, 
one  marries,  one  strikes  people  dead;  in  ono 
word,  one  cares  for  the  success  of  the  world. 
With  all  this,  secret  vexation  in  my  aouL  I 
have  not  seen  the  Viking  for  several  days.  He 
ought  indeed,  at  least,  to  come  and  aimaunce  hi* 
betrothal  to  his  friend. 

To-day  a  ramble  oat.  1  met  the  Viking,  wh» 
was  angry,  and  quarreled  because  we  were  out 
exactly  then ;  and  that  I,  if  I  also  had  been  at 
home,  and  alone,  received  him  not.  I  was  rath- 
er pmud  at  this  assenion,  and  assumed  a  rather 
frosty  deportment,  on  which  Brenner  left  me 
tolerably  short  and  cold.    Now,  now, — 

I  oftra  far  mbodj,  sotwdj ; 
AmI  ootMd/  CAIN  for  van  * 

Thank  God  I  thus  can  I  yet  sing,  and  thus 
will  I  ever  be  able  to  sing. 

I  will  have  no  vexation,  no  unnecessary  vex- 
ation. I  have  had  enough  of  that  in  my  lilie,  I 
have  had  it  from  feelings  all  too  warm.  I  wilt 
have  these  no  more.  And  therefore  will  I  re- 
main cold  and  calm,  as  the  marble  statues  which 
we  shall  see  by  wax-light  io  the  sculptufe.g«l- 
lery  to-night 

'    Blevtn  at  nigkt. 

But  when  one  sees  between  the  cold  marble 
statues  and  the  pale  flamea  of  the  waxligbis  a 
warmly-beaming  human  eye  which  rests  with 
gentle  sun-strength  upon  us — who  can  prevent 
the  heart  becoming  warm  and  soft,  prevent  the 
gallery  itself  from  being  converted  into  atempte 
of  the  sun.  Thus  happened  it  to  me,  as  in  the 
Niobe  Gallery,  between  Roman  EUnperors  and 
Caryatides  I  discovered — the  Viking.  As  I  met 
his  eye  1  involuntarily  extended  my  hood,  and 
felt  at  thie  same  moment  his  warm,  true  band- 
preasnre.  .  O  we  must  still  always  continue 
Inendsl  Brenner,  however,  did  not  juin  as. 
He  seemed  to  have  undertaken  to  protect  iw» 
ladies,  one  of  whom  was  voung  and  very  pi«<ty. 
"Perhaps  she  is  his  bride,"  thought  1.  Bm  I 
gave  up  this  opinion  as  aeain  and  again  I  saw- 
bis  eye  between  the  marble  statues  directed  t* 
me  with  an  expression  which  quietly  did  my 
heart  good.  The  meeting  of  this  glance,  the 
sentiment  of  a  deep  sympathy  with  a  warm  and 
noble  heart,  gave  to  the  ramble  through  thi* 
marble-hall  on  the  arm  of  the  Chamberlain  aik 
extraordinary  charm.    I  felt  my  heart  beat  with 
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a  tall,  altboogh  calm  life,  amid  these  senseless 
Mauies ;  and  the  perhaps  yet'  less  feeling  crowd 
of  people,  who  in  elegant  dresses  filled  the  gal- 
kries,  were  occapied  rather  as  it  seemed  to  me 
•with  the  lighiing-up,  with  the  handsome  dresses, 
with  the  ttueen  and  her  Conrt  (who  also  were 
ihere),  than  with  the  masterpieces  of  art.  But 
irberefore  do  1  blame  thati  I  myself  thought 
more  of  the  people  tlian  of  the  statues.  Lennurt- 
•on  gave  his  arm  to  my  stepmother,  and  directed 
his  words  and  remarks  particularly  to  Selma, 
who  looked  lorely,  bat  thoughtfal ;  whilst  Flora, 
on  her  brother's  arm,  in  a  Kind  of  fererish  en- 
deavour seemed  to  wish  by  her  person  and  her 
sallies  to  occupy  all  those  around  her.  St. 
Orme,  Baron  Alexander,  and  a  couple  of  other 
gentlemen  followed  her  amid  applause  and  ad- 
miration. She  was  Tety  we)l  dressed  and  ex- 
ceedingly lovely. 

In  the  so-called  Setgel's  room  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  three  difierent  models  for  the  art- 
ist's groHp  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  becanse  we 
saw  so  plainly  in  it  the  works  of  a  mind  which 
clearly  understood  itself  and  possessed  iLself  of 
the  life  which  he  would  express.  In  the  &rn 
model  the  statues  are  ill-shaped,  coarse,  nnpli- 
ant,  sonMess,  Egyptian-mummy-like;  they  lock 
themselves  together  in.a  block-like  oneness.  In 
the  next  thev  have  already  life  and  motion ;  bnt' 
are  yet  without  harmony,  withoot  beauty  and 
higher  unity.  These  they  obtain  first  In  their 
third  formation,  when  the  artist  ha*  won  the  vic- 
tory, and  the  splendid  figures  express  the  com- 
bat af  human  passions,  softened  by  divine  grand- 
car  and-  beauty.  Meihought  I  saw  in  these 
forma  the  whnl»  development,  as  in  humanity 
■o  in  man,  and  glad  in  these  thoughts  I  tamed 
myself  round  with  the  necessity  ofcommunica- 
ting  them  to  some  one,  who  could  or  would  ui>- 
derstand  me.  I  saw  now  in  my  neighbourhood 
<tt)ly  Flora,  who  with  an  expression  of  impa- 
tience and  also  of  bitterness  listened  to  St.  Orme, 
who  spoke  to  her  in  a  low  voice.  As  my  eye 
net  that  of  Flora,  she  said,  suddenly  breaking 
off,  and  in  a  joking  lone.  "  What  revelation  has 
Sophia  had  now  1  Her  eye  glows  as  if  she  had 
discovered  a  new  world." 

"Merely  a  thought,"  replied  I,  "is  become 
ckar  to  me  here."  And.  carried  away  by  my 
ieelings,  I  showed  to  her  the  three  modef  groups, 
told  her  what  ther  had  led  me  to  think  upon  the 
development  and  perfecting  of  life,  on  the  pa- 
tience and  strength  of  the  true  artist,  which  nev- 
er resu  till  it  has  approached  its  goal,  nor  till  it 
sees  that  its  work  is  good. 

St.  Orme  smiled  sarcastically  at  my  enthusi- 
asm, but  Flora  listened  to  me  attentively.  Af- 
terwards she  said,  "Sergei  was  fortunate;  he 
was  not  hindered  like  many  others  in  his  devel- 
opment, was  not  hindered  in  working  out  his 
own  perfection  bv" — she  checked  herself,  and  1 
eominned  inquiringly  "by  1" 

"  By  the  want  of  a  great  object,"  continued 
Flora,  with  a  strong  emphasis  and  with  a  bitter 
expression  uf  countenance. 

But,  nevertheless,  1  saw  this  with  joy,  for  I 
recognised  the  thoughts  and  the  expression  which 
■I  times  flashed  forth  in  Flora,  and  made  me 
ccnscious  of  the  existence  of  a  higher  spirit  in 
her  enigmatical  being. 

St.  Orme  yawned  aloud,  and  began  a  depreci- 
ating criticism  of  the  last  group,  which  was 
meant  to  show  the  folly  of  my  admiration,  the 
imperfection  of  the  artist,  and  the  superiority  of 
Ua  own  acnteoess. 


To  mo  Oi*  eritieism  betnyod  merdy  8t 
Orme'S  want  of  a  noble  mind.  I  felt  myset/T 
also  wounded  by  bis  scarcely  courteotis  mannor 
towards  me;  but  I  am  so  afraid  in  such  case* 
of  letting  myself  down  by  repayment  in  Uho 
coin,  or  in  permitting  mjrself  to  be  mastered  bf 
a  little  desire  of  revenge,  that  I  listened  to  St 
Orme  in  silence,  without  giving  any  sign  of  tho 
displessure  which  I  felt.  Yet  I  was  glad  to  ba 
liberated  from  it  by  the  Viking,  who  having  dis- 
posed ofhis  ladies  (God  knows  how),  now  came 
hastily  to  me  in  order  to  call  my  attention  to  the 
group  of  Oxenstjema  and  History,  and  also  to 
the  remarkably  noble  and  powerful  conntenanoo 
of  the  great  statesman.  In  the  joyous  frank  ex- 
pression of  Brenner,  I  perceived  a  feeling  of 
fresh  sea-air  which  often  comes  over  me  from 
this  spirit.  For  the  rest,  he  complained  that  he 
was  wearied,  that  he  had  no  taate  for  aoU,  life- 
less figures. 

It  was  nevertheless  determined,  that  this  evea- 
Ing  the  lifeless  figures  should  reveal  tomemaajr 
deptlp  of  the  living  one*. 

We  were  advancing  to  the  marble  gallery  ot 
Locard  where  Odin  stands  so  commaodiogly, 
Endymion  slumbera  «>  sweetly,  Venus  jests 
with  Lore,  Apollo  pU^  apon  the  lyre,  and  all 
the  Muses  stand  around  him. 

There  the  royal  secretary.  Von  Kmsenberg, 
joined  as,  who  bowing  ceremoniotuly  befora 
gods  and  men,  thus  made  himself  perceivei 
by  U', — 

"  It  is  certain  that  here  one  can  say  that  one 
is  in  good  company.  On*  feels  oneself  retUj 
exalted  by  it."  / 

"Yes,"  interposed  Baron  Alexander,  "bet* 
one  escapes  at  least  the  elhow-lhmsts  of  the  pe»- 
pie ;  of  the  common  herd  which  fills  the  street*. 
and  alleys." 

Such  expressions  I  cannot  bear,  and  caniM 
hear  them  in  silence.  1  replied  therefofe  not' 
quite  coniteously,— 

"  I  believe  certainly,  that  among  ths  so<aUed 
'  people '  one  meets  with  bonester  and  better  i^ 
dividnals  than  among  the  heathen  diviniliesL 
There  is  •  deal  of  the '  herd'  upon  high  Olym- 
pus."  • 

As  a  chnreh-weatbenock  might  look  dow*' 
upon  the  paving-stones,  so  looked  down  tho 
great  Alexander  on  me,  and  St.  Ome  said  sar- 
castically,— 

"Thus  it  may  appear  to  those  who  do  not  en- 
ter into  the  spirit  olantiquity,  and  do  not  undo*-' 
stand  how  to  grasp  its  works  with  an  enlighten- 
ed and  unprejudiced  eye.  The  Catechism  is  of 
no  use  here  as  a  scale  of  judgment.  The  beaa- 
tiful  and  the  sublime  most  be  measarsd  by  aft- 
other  standard." 

"I  think  so  toe,"  said  Flora.  "The  Grecian 
ideal  ought  not  to  h^  dragged  down  to  the  circto 
of  our  every-day  virtues." 

1  felt  that  I  crimsoned,  for  I  found  that  I  did 
not  stand  upon  quite  good  ground  against  my 
adversary.  I  looked  at  Selma  and  she  looked 
at  LennartsoD,  and  his  calm  glance  rested  upon 
me,  with  an  expres.sion  which  animated  and 
strengthened  me.  And  I  was  in'onding  to  reply  , 
in  uriier  to  make  my  meaning  more  clear,  when 
St.  Orme  cominned, 

"  I,  for  my  part,  know  not  what  more  deserves 
iiur  homage  than  the  divine  gifts  of  Bkiutt, 
Grnivs,  Strenotii!  I  know  really  nothing 
which  can  make  themselves  of  value  near  them. 
The  small,  nameles.s,  modest  beings  that  swarm 
on  the  earth  cannot  do  it.    No  I  therefore  1  bcf 
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to  hold  witfa  the  gods,  or  more  paitientartjr  with 
the  goddes-ses.  With  them  one  is  always  at 
home  in  a  temple  or  beauty." 

•*  Cultitraiion  of  OeniusI"  said  Leonartson, 
■miling,  "  and  many  think  that  Ibis  is  very  sab- 
lime  and  genteel.  But  more  sublime  and  more 
genteel  is  the  caltivatioo  which  looks  indifTer- 
eotly  away  from  accidental,  showy  gifts,  and  in- 
quires aller  merely  the  essential  in  man,  the 
goodness  and  earnestness  of  the  will ;  which  be- 
holds in  each  man  an  elect  genius,  an  heir  of 
another  divine  home,  a  living  thought  of  Qod, 
which  ennobles  him  for  the  citizenship  of  an 
eternal  kingdom,  and  conducts  him  there.  One 
may  do  justice  to  the  heathen  point  of  view,  yet 
with  all  propriety  find  its  inferiority  to  the  very 
kigJMsl,  that  is,  to  Oristiamty." 

This  was  evidently  sahl  to  extricate  me  out 
of  my  dilemma,  abd  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the 
heathen  divinities  suddenly  grew  pale,  or  evap- 
oraMd  into  ghostlike  figures,  and  the  great  Al- 
nander  shrivelled  op  into  a  dwarf;  von  Knisen- 
berg  crept  behind  Oain,  while  Selma  and  1  look- 
ed up  with  delight  to  Lennartson.  StOrmeand 
Baron  Alexander  consoled  themselves  by  com- 
Banicating  to  each  other  their  paltry  thoughts 
on  people  who  could  vame  so  much  ado  about 
an  insignificant  occurrence  among  insignificant 
beings,  and  would  ascribe  a  world-historical 
•Unification  to  an  event  which  had  happened 
here  two  thousand  years  ago.    '  How  foolish  I' 

I  listened  to  the  two  Mntlemen,  and  wondered 
that  gnat  learning  couln  be  so  completely  united 
to  great  pavertf  of  mind. 

The  truth  is,  that  I  have  found  among  simple 
youths  and  maidens,  mure  deep  fitting  for  the 
deep  in  life,  than  among  a  certain  kind  of  the 
learned. 

Some  time  after  this,  we  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  gallery,  before  a  marble  groap,  Cupid  and 
Psyche.  One  sees  Cupid  about  lo  leave  Psyche 
in  anger,  who  kneels  and  prays  for  forgiveness. 
"  How  could  one,  like  Cupid  here,  be  so  im- 
noveable  to  a  beautiful  snpplicator  like  Psy- 
che 1"  we  heard  von  Krusenoerg  say. 

"  Yes,"  said  Flora,  while  her  eye  songht  that 
of  Lennartioo,  "  is  it  possible  to  repulse  her, 
who  loves  so,  and  prays  so,  even  if— if— she  be 
culpable  1" 

"He  must  be  a  downright  barbarian  I"  ex- 
claimed von  Krusenberg. 

"1  think,"  said  Lennarbon,  rather  coldly. 
"that  there  are  actions,  which  one  cannot,  and 
ought  not  forgive." 

"  Not  even  to  a  beloved  one,"  whispered  Flora, 
with  a  voice  almost  imperceptibly  iremuloas, 
"not  even  a  bride — a  wile  V 

"  Least  of  all  her,"  said  Lennartson  mildly, 

but  with  emphasis ;  and  with  a  serious  penetra- 

tbg  look  on  Flora.  ^ 

Shortly  aOerwards  some  one  seized  my  arm 

astily,  and  whisperU,  "Come  with  met  I  am 

ill!" 

It  was  Flora;  she  was  pale  as  death.    But 

the  very  moment  when  I  was  about  to  go  with 

her  (Felix  was  with  Selma,  and  did  not  see  us), 

,  in  the  same  moment  Lennartson  stood  by  her 

side,  and  led  her  out  of  the  crowd. 

"A  little  fresh  air!  I  faint!"  stammered  Flora. 
Lennansnh  opened  the  doors  towards  the  Lo- 
gards  terrace,  and  we  soon  saw  the  starry  heav- 
ens ahtire  oar  heads,  and  the  wind  of  the  win- 
ter-nii;hl  blew  cold  on  onr  checks 

Lennartson  ordered  one  of  the  velvet-covered 
benches  to  be  brought  oat  for  Flora,  gave  her  • 


glass  of  water  to  drink,  and  shewed  her  the  ten- 
dere.st  care.  I  removed  a  few  steps.  The  scene 
and  the  time  were  solemn.  We  stood,  as  it  were, 
in  the  heart  of  the  ca^itle,  whose  high  jnd  gloomr 
walb  surrounded  us  on  three  sides;  the  foortn 
opened  to  us  the  beautiful  prospect  over  the  har- 
bour, with  its  wreath  of  mountains  and  inhabi- 
ted iblands,  wholly  concealed  in  the  nociuma. 
twilight,  lit  only  by  the  stars  of  heaven  and  ;he 
flickering  lights  ofearth.  The  lights  of  the  gal- 
lery threw  broad  stripes  of  light  between  the 
clipped  trees  upon  the  high  terrace  where  we 
stood,  and  which  were  broken  by  the  shadows 
of  the  tree-stem.s.  I  saw  all  this,  while  my  ear 
involuntarily  caught  the  words  which  were  ex- 
changed between  two  human  beings,  who  seem- 
ed in  this  moment  to  approach  the  crisis  of  their 
strange  connexion,  the  separating  point  in  their 
lives. 

1  heard  Lennartson  ask  something  with  a  soft, 
almost  loving  voice,  and  Flora  replied, 

"  Better — letter  now !  O  Lennartson,  because 
thou'  now  lookest  bright  and  gentle,  like  the 
heavens  above  us,  and  not  like  the  cold  marble 
images  within." 

Leonartson  was  silent  Flora  continued,  with 
greater  emotion,  "Lennartson,  thou  an  really 
as  stem,  as  severe  as  he,  as  immovable  as  thy 
wonts  sound  now.  Ah,  my  God  I  tell  me,  bow 
ara  I  to  understand  thee  1" 

"  Flora,"  said  Lennartson,  also  deeply  affect- 
ed, "  I  it  is  who  might  have  asked  thee  thie 
question  for  some  time:  I  it  is  who  wish  to  ni^ 
aerstand  thee.    If  thou  lovest  me — " 

"  More  than  everything— more  thati  life,"  In- 
terriipted  Flora  vehemently. 
"Good  then  I"  continued  Lennartson,  taVing 

Bll 


both  her  hands  into  his,  and  bending  himaeJt 
over  them,  "  if  it  be  so,  then — be  open,  be  can- 
did towards  me.    Explain  to  me — " 

"Ah!  all,  all,  whatever  thou 'wilt,  Lennart- 
son. .  Bat  at  a  more  suitable  lime.  Here  it  ia— 
so  cold." 

"Cold  I"  exclaimed  Lennartson,  "that  is  only 
an  excuse.  Be  at  least,  for  this  once,  candid, 
Flora.  Thy  bands  bum.  Thou  feelesl  now  no 
cold." 

"No I  my  heart  ia  warm,  warm  for  thee, 
Thorsten.  And  therefore  have  patience  with 
me.  I  love  thee  so  strongly,  so  childishly ;— yes, 
I  amthereforeafraidof  thee, Lennartson;  afraid 
of  .<<eeing  thM  ^rave  and  stem.  Oh,  if  I  only 
knew  that  thou  rightly  lovedest  me,  then  1  should 
not  long  be  incomprehensible  to  thee  1  Oh  say, 
canst  thou  not  (ove  me  so,  at  least,  not  for  my 
love's  sake  1" 

Methought  that  loving  tone  of  Flora's  was  an- 
swered. 1  saw  Lennart-ion  bend  himself  lower 
before  her,  beard — the  doors  of  the  gallery  again 
open,  and  saw  my  stepmother,  together  with  her 
party,  come  ont,  seekmg  uneasily  for  as. 

On  the  arm  of  I.eanartson,  Flora  again  en- 
tered the  illuminated  gallery. 
-  Had  Flora  nuw  obtained  a  certainty  from  the 
heart  of  Lennartson,  which  she  had  not  before; 
had  words  been  spoken  which  my  ear  had  not 
perceived,  but  which  had  loosened  the  bond  bv 
which  Flora  had  been  held  captive  1  This  (a 
certain,  that  a  bright  joy  seemed  to  have  eleva- 
ted her  whole  being.  Never  was  she  more  ca^ 
tivating,  nor  had  Lennartson  been  more  capti- 
vated by  her  charms.  Selma  looked  gently  not 
pale  on  them  both,  while  St.  Orme  regarded 
either  with  a  subtly-searehing  glance.  This 
glance  made  me  sospeet  that  Flora's  roBumce 
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i$  stQl  yet  far  from  its  tenninadon,  and  that  a 
new  lerolatioD  may  soon  lake  place. 

TV  la  ofPttnutry. 

The  rerolntion  in  Flora  has  taken  place,  and 
•U  is  as  dark  as  ever. 

This  forenoon  I  heard  outside  before  mj  cham- 
ber rarious  strange  soonds,  as  of  persons  vio- 
lently quarreling.  I  went  oot  to  see  what  it 
might  be ;  the  little  passage  between  Flora's 
room  and  mine  was  empty,  but  the  door  of  Flo- 
ra's outer  room  was  halt  open,  and  through  this 
I  saw,  to  my  astonishment.  Flora  endeavouring 
to  release  her  hands  from  St.  Orme.  who  held 
them  forcibly.  Both  looked  np  to  the  window 
by  which  they  stood. 

I  "  Ah  I  let  me  go )"  besooght  Flora,  warmly. 
'*Let  me  liberate  it!  It  will  be  soon  too  late  I 
See,  the  ugly  spider  has  caught  it  already !" 
I  "Why  must  it  fly  into  the  webl"  said  St. 
Orme,  with  his  cold  scorn.  "  Let  it  be.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  if  it  can  Uberate  itself, 
whether  it  can  escape.  If  not,  then,— ^tsi;? 
fmr*  la/atam." 

"Ah!   it  i 


already  his  prey  I 


The  poor 
wretch!  Adrian,  let  me  gai"  '(She  stamped 
with  her  foot)  "You  are  a  cruel,  horrible 
man  I" 

_  "  Becatise  I  will  not  mourn  about  a  fly  1  The 
little  fool,  she  has  created  her  fate  herself,  and 
who  knows  whether  alter  all  .she  is  so  very  un- 
fortunate 1  And  the  spider!  Who  knows 
whether  he  be  so  cruel  t  He  merely  embraces 
the  liule  fly." 

At  this  moment  a  pair  of  fire-tongs  was  sud- 
denly raised,  which  tore  the  .<<p{ders  web,  and 
•eparated  the  spider  and  the  fly.  This  catas- 
trophe was  occasioned  bv  me ;  I  had,  armed  with 
the  first  best  weapon  which  chance  offered  me, 
approached  the  combatants.  At  sight  of  me  St. 
Orme  released  Flora  and  exclaimed, 

"  See,  there  comes  truly,  as  if  from  heaven,  a 
laving  angel!  Pity  is  it  only,  that  the  noble 
deed  comes  too  late." 

And  it  was  too  late.  The  fly  fell  dead  upon 
the  window  fVame. 

"  But,"  continued  St.  Orme, "  Sophia  can  very 
well  write  an  elegy  or  moral  observations,  and 
thus  it  may  be  always  a  means  of  edification, 
and — " 

Flora  sprang  with  her  hands  before  her  face 
saddenly  into  the  inner  room.  I  followed  her, 
and  St.  Orme  went  away,  whistling  an  opera  air 
upon  the  steps. 

Flora  gave  herself  np  to  such  an  outbreak  of 
violence  as  I  had  never  seen  before.  She  tore 
ber  hair,  cried,  and  threw  herself  with  convul- 
sive sighs  and  tears  on  the  floor.  I  stood  araa- 
led  and  silent,  and  Inoked  at  her.  Where  now 
was  the  beautiful  Floral  It  was  a  fury  that  I 
saw  before  me.  I  offered  her  a  glass  of^water; 
she  emptied  it  hastily,  and  then  became  by  de- 
grees somewhat  calmer. 

"Dearest  Flora,"  said  I  at  length,  "why this  1 
How  can  the  fate  of  a  fly  thus—" 

"Flyl"  exclaimed  Flora;  "  do  you  think  that 
I  trouble  myself  about  thisi  No,  I  mourn  over 
myself  I,  Sophia,  I  am  this  unfortunate  fly.  I 
shall  be  a  pray  of  this — and  he  knows  It,  the 
borrible  wretch,  he  enjoys  it;  he  amuses  himself 
in  seeing  this  image  of  my  fate,  of  my  anguish 
— 4he  cruel  one,  the  detestable  one,  who—" 

"But  howl  but  whyV  asked  I,  iniermpting 
the  t(r:v--!s;  of  names  which  Flora  gave  to  St. 
Orafi 


"Inquire  not!"  replied  she,  impatiently.  "I 
cannot  say,  and  it  would  serve  to  no  purpose. 
Ah  I  why  are  there  not  in  our  country  those  pn>> 
tecting  institutions  which  Catholic  cooniries  ar« 
possessed  of,  where  a  person  can  escape  from 
the  world,  from  himseir,  and  from  others ;  nay, 
can  be  saved  even  from  hnmiliation— where  even 
the  fallen  woman,  sustained  by  the  Cross,  can 
erect  herself,  and  under  the  protection  of  heav- 
en, can  stand  there  purified  and  ennobled  befora 
the  eyes  of  the  world !" 

And  Flora  was  again  beautiful,  as  she  raised 
herself  up  and  turned  her  glistening  tearful  eyes 
towards  heaven.  But  this  exaltation  lasted  but 
for  a  moment.  Then  continued  she  with  renew- 
ed bitterness, 

"And  if  he  pursue  me  I  will  become  Catho- 
lic; nay,  I  will  become  a  Turk  or  a  Fantee 
woman.  I  would  adore  ihe  Virgin  Mary,  or 
Mohammed,  or  the  Great  Mogul,  or  the  <!evtt 
himself,  or  whatever  it  night  be,  if  it  would  only 
ftee  me  from  this  man."- 

"  Your  call  for  a  convent-tife,"  said  I  smiting, 
"does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  ri^iit  kino!   ' 
Bui,  Flora,  I  imagined  that  you  had  given  your- 
self up  to  a  good  and  strong  spirit,  that  you  be- 
longed to  Thorsten  Lennartson." 

"  Belonged  1  yes,  with  my  whole  sonl,  with 
my  whole  heart,  but—" 

"  Why  do  you  not  turn  yourself  to  him  with 
open  heart,  with  full  confession  t  He  wouM 
freeyon." 

"  So  yon  talk  I  Ah,  yon  know  not— Yes,  if 
he  loved  me  as  I  love  him  I  But — ah,  if  I  knew, 
if  I  rightly  knew  I  Why  are  there  no  longer 
oracles,  no  sibyls,  no  witches  or  prophetesses,  in 
the  world,  to  whom  one  might  go  in  one's  need, 
and  from  whom  one  could  demand  counsel,  a 
hint,  a  glance  into  the  fnlnrel  But  all  that 
which  is  pleasant  is  dead  now.  How  unbeara- 
ble and  flat  and  insipid  is  the  world  now,  with 
its  regularity,  with  its  rationality.  It  disgusts 
me.  I  am  dij^usted  with  myself  Every  thing 
is  nauseous  and  unbearable  to  m«.  Do  not 
stand  and  look  at  me,  Sophia  I  L«ave  mc  I  I 
wilt  not  t>e  a  spectacle  for  yon.  I  know  that 
yon  hate  me,  but  now  I  am  indeed  nnfortnnate 
enough.    Let  me,  at  least,  be  alone !" 

"No!  not  now.  Let  me  rule  over  yon  a  tittle 
while.  Flora  I  You  will  then  beuer  understand 
my  hatred.  I  am  just  ^oing  out  Attend  me, 
and  let  me  conduct  you.  The  snow  without  wlli 
fall  coolingly  upon  your  hot  brow." 

I  approached  her,  and  began  to  arrange  her 
hair. 

"  Do  with  me  what  you  will  t".  satd  she,  and 
remained  passive.  I  helped  her  to  put  on  her 
winter  dress,  and  silently  we  went  together  ont 
into  the  free  air. 

It  snowed  and  blew.  We  went  towards  the 
lowest  quay  down  to  the  river,  on  the  way  to  the 
Nonh  Bridge.  Flora  looked  at  the  foaming; 
waves. 

"  How  it  foams!  how  it  straggles  I"  said  sh^ 
"see,  see  how  the  sea-waves  now  endeavour  to 
heave  themselves,  and  now  are  subjected  from 
the  other  side,  and  are  obli^d  to  sink  in  their 
exasperation,  because  Ihe  Mslar-stream  proudly 
rushes  over  them.  The  poor  waves  I  1  should 
like  to  know  whether  thev  feel  what  it  is  so  ex- 
actly to  sink  beneath  oneself,  to  wrest'e  and  to 
struggle,  without  hope  of  ever  conoiicnng." 

"In  a  few  days  •' said  I,  "the  Mii'ar  water 
will  perhaps  have  lost  its  power,  and  the  com- 
bating streams  will  have  come  into  equipoise." 
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"  Sometimes,"  Mid  Flora,  "it  a]M  kappens 
Uiat  the  aogry  wares  obtain  the  upper  hand,  and 
rash  orer  the  others,  and  exasperate  them. 
There  is  a  retaliation." 

We  were  again  silent.  I  led  Flora  over  the 
bridge  and  through  the  streets  into  the  city. 
There  are  the  oldest  memories  of  Stockholm ; 
here  is  the  heart  of  the  Stockholm  city,  which 
also  has  the  form  of  a  heart;  here  flowed  the 
bloud  of  the  nobles  of  Sweden  in  streams  from 
the  band  of  Christiem ;  here  the  streets  are  nar- 
row, the  lanes  dark:  but  here  also  is  the  Castle 
of  Stockholm;  and  here  lift  themselves  eren 
now,  a  mass  of  houses,  which  show  by  their  in- 
scripiions  cut  in  stone,  the  strong  fear  of  God 
which  built  up  in  ancient  times  the  realm  of 
Sweden. 

We  went  into  a  darlr  doorway,  ornamented 
with  statuary  work,  of  one  of  their  bouses,  which 
had  stood  lor  centuries,  and  over  the  doorway 
of  which  was  inscribed  averse  from  the  Psalms 
of  David  in  old  Swedish. 

Flora  was  undecided :  "  Whither  do  yqu  con- 
duct met"  asked  she  hesitating. 

"To  a  witch,"  replied  I. 

"Are  there  yet  witebes  in  Sweden  1"  said  Flo- 
ra, following  me.  "  But."  continned  she,  some- 
what disparagingly,  "I  pave  no  confidence  in 
the  witches  of  our  day,  with  their  card  and  cof- 
fee-cup wisdom." 

After  we  had  mounted  several  steps,  I  opened 
a  door,  and  we  entered  a  room  where  a  young 
girl  sate  and  sewed.  I  prayed  Flora  to  wait  for 
me  here,  and  went  into  another  chamber,  the 
door  of  which  was  shot. 

After  some  time  I  returned  to  Flora,  and  led 
her  in  with  me, 

I  saw  an  expression  of  astonishment  and  cu- 
riosity depict  Itself  in  her  countenance,  as  her 
eyes  riveted  themselves  upon  the  figure  which, 
uad  in  a  flowing  black  silk  robe,  sate  in  a  large 
chair  by  the  only  window  of  the  room,  the  low- 
er part  of  which  was  shaded  by  a  green  curtain. 
The  daylight  streamed  from  me  upper  half  of 
the  window  brightly  down  upon  a  countenance 
which  was  less  consumed  by  age  than  by  suffer- 
ing, and  whose  strong  and  not  handsome  features 
stifled  the  idea  that  it  tiad  ever  possessed  charms, 
or  that  looks  of  love  could  ever  have  rested  upon 
it  Yet  this  countenance  was  not  without  son. 
It  had  a  pair  of  eyes  whose  glance  was  not  com- 
mon. It  was  restless,  and  as  it  were  vacillating 
towards  indifferent  thio^  and  objects.  But  if  it 
were  animated  by  a  feeling  or  by  a  thought — and 
that  often  was  the  case— then  it  had  beams  that 
could  warm,  strength  which  could  penetrate; 
for  there  lay  in  it  gi«at  and  deep  earnestness. 
The  hair,  still  beautiful,  and  of  a  dark  brown, 
was  drawn  off  the  large  brow.  A  plain  snow- 
white  lace-cap  sur^unded  the  pale,  grave  coun- 
tenance. The  unknown  held  the  left  hand  of  an 
almost  transparent  delicacy,  against  her  breast, 
in  the  other  she  had  a  pencil,  with  which  she  ap- 
peared to  have  been  making  observations  in  the 
margin  of  a  large  Bible. 

The  furniture  of  the  room  was  so  simple  that 
it  might  have  belonged  to  poverty,  but  all  bote 
the  stamp  of  neatness  and  comfort,  which  does 
not  unite  itself  with  poverty.  A  vase  of  fresh 
flowers  stood  upon  the  table,  upon  which  lay 
books  and  manuscripts.  Every  thing  in  the 
loom  was  simple  and  ordinary ;  the  large  won- 
derful eyes  alobe  which  beamed  there,  awoke  a 
feeling  that  this  was  the  dwelling  of  a  powerful 


'  Flon  teemed  to  leeeivt  an  im]^eHion  of  Air, 
as  we  neared  the  unknown,  who  greeted  as  wM> 
great  friendliness,  as  she  said,  excusing  heiael( 
"permit  me  that  I  remain  seated!" 

She  invited  us  with  the  hand  to  seat  oanelrw 
upon  the  two  cane  chairs  which  stood  near  the 
table,  apd  gave  to  as,  smiling,  a  sprig  of  gera- 
nium from  the  flower-vase  on  the  table. 

Her  earnest  eyes  riveted  themselves  npoa 
Flora,  who  cast  down  hers,  and  appeared  t» 
struggle  for  the  power  to  raise  them  again.  I 
withdrew  presently  from  that  part  of  the  room, 
and  left  the  two  together. 

1  heard  the  unknown  say  with  a  geiitle,  gramt 
voice ;  "  So  young,  so  beautiful,  and  yet— aot 
happy !" 

Flora  was  silent  a  moment,  and  seemed  (• 
struggle  with  herself.    At  length  she  said: 

"  No  I  not  happy,  but — who  can  tell  me  bow  I 
may  become  so  i  Knew  I  any  one  who  oouM. 
tell  me  that,  I  would  go  to  him  through  desect* 
and  midnight ;  but  oracles  have  vanished  torn. 
the  world." 

"  Not  vanished,  but  only  changed  their  abode,* 
said  the  unknown,  calmly. 

"  Changed  their  abode  1    To  where  f 

"  From  the  ancient  temples,  from  the  deaeits, 
have  they  removed  into  the  most  holy  sanctuaijr 
of  life,  into  the  human  soul." 

"  And  thither,"  continued  Flora,  sarcasticallf. 
"  it  is  more  difficult  to  come  than  to  Delphi  ai|a 
Dodona.  And  what  would  now  this  new-fash- 
ioned oracle  reply  to  my  question  1  How  shall 
I  become  happy  1" 

"  Follow  the  inward  voice  I" 

"  A  true  oracular  answer,  that  is  to  say,  aa 
answer  that  says  nothing  at  all.  I  at  least  know 
nothing  of  one  inward  voice,  but  often,  at  leasts 
which  one  after  the  other  speak  in  me.'' 

"  One  must  not  believe  all  voices,  one  must 
question  and  deeply  listen  till  one  hears  the  ri^ 
voice." 

"  There  are  in  the  soul,"  said  the  unknown,  la 
a  friendly,  smiling,  insinuating  manner,  "quiet 
groves,  silent  grottoes,  and  temples-— thither 
must  we  go.  There  speaks  our  genius."  The 
unknown  seemed  to  enjoy  the  pictures  which  tb» 
called  forth. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  If  a  certain  coolness  had 
overflowed  Flora's  passionate  soul  at  these 
words.  With  a  sigh  and  a  (earful  eye  she 
said, — 

"  Oh  I  he  who  flees  to  this  still  region  and 
there  finds  rest,  must  yet  flee  from  the  world  and 
from  himself  I 

"  He  should  not  flee,  he  should  only  collect 
himself,  collect  himself  in  stillness,  but  for  a. 
great  object  in  life."  , 

Flora  s  thoughts  before  the  sculpture  of  Seigel 
seemed  to  return  to  her ;  her  look  was  animated. 

"  Ahl"  said  she,  "  I  have  sometimes  imiigitt- 
ed  and  thought,  but — it  is  now  too  late.  The 
unrooted  flower  can  no  longer  keep  itself  firm, 
it  must  be  driven  by  wave  and  wind." 

"  It  is  never  too  late,"  said  the  unknown,  em 
pbatically.  "  But  it  may  often  be  diflicult  enough, 
Ahl  I  know  it  well,  this  flower  without  a  roo^ 
this  want  of  foundation  and  soil,  which  is  com- 
monly the  fruit  of  a  false  education.  No  wa^  is 
more  difficult  than  the  way  to  collect  oneself  out 
of  dissipation  and  to  become  oneself,  but  stiU  it 
may  be  found,  and  we  may  walk  in  it" 

At  this  moment  a  sunbeam  broke  through  the 
window,  and  streamed  softly  trembling  through 
Iha  flowers  ot  the  vase  upon  the  pages  of  the  ha^ 
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'took.  Tile  eft  of  At  unhDoirn  Ibllowed  the 
path  of  Ucfat  and  sfaone  with  great  delight  at  she 
-spoke  in  broken  semences — 

"Not  it  is  neTer  too  late  to  ttead  the  bright 
patbi  which  unite  heaven  and  the  earth  and 
nan  kind  to  each  other  in  noble  endearoars. 
They  open  themselves  in  our  days  richer  than 
«ver,  aiid  In  all  diiectioos— in  all  spheres  of  life 
—and  the  eyes  of  men  become  more  and  more 
«pefled,  and  love  refuses  not  his  guiding  hand  I 
Coarage  only  and  a  resolute  will,  and  the  appa- 
rently unrooted  plant  will  take  root  firmly,  and 
trill  bloom  forth  beamifnlly  in  the  light  <A  (be 
eternal  r 

Flora  followed  not.  As  the  spirit  of  the  un- 
'teown  thus  raised  itself  towards  the  light,  Flo- 
ta's  spirit  seemed  to  sink  and  to  look  down.into 
the  darker  depth. 

"  And  after  all,"  said  she  gloomily,  "  every- 
4riDg  is  yet  rani^.  Every  human  life  has  its 
make,  against  which  no  power  can  combat. 
9ooner  or  later  a  time  comes  to  evopf  one  in 
^bich  all  pleasure  is  at  an  end,  in  which  one  is 
inbjected  to  pain,  to  old  age,  to  death  1  Is  there 
K>  power,  no  bliss,  which  this  can  withstand  1" 

'nfes!  let  a  dying  one  assure  you  of  this.  See 
;*oal  I  go  now  with  rapid  speed  towards  my 
.  tkange,  and  great  are  my  suoerings;  yet  I  am 
«»  happy  that  day  and  night  1  most  sing  praises. 
<4(any  a  charming  draught  has  life  extended  to 
1M;  mnch  ttat  was  bitter  has  been  chaiiged  into 
oweet,  but  yet  He  bed  wine  has  been  preserved 
Tar  me  till  the  last" 

"  The  lots  here  in  the  world  are  thrown  diffpr- 
twlj  for  mankim^,*  said  Flora,  not  without  bit- 
•tness ;  "  some  seem  made  for  misfortune,  others 
«g»tai  have,  like  yon,  sunshine  from  the  cradle 
to  ihp  grave.  And  for  these  it  mtist  be  eaiy  to 
befo«3."  ,* 

"Yon  would  perfaapa  think  diffeMhitly,  if  voa 
knew  nc  rightly,"  said  the  unknown  softly; 
*  and  a  g!aace  into  my  breast  would  allow  you 
to  judge  whe;ber  I  have  always  had  a  sun-brigbt- 
'Cned  life,  as  yon  imagine — and  yet  you  would 
«nly  see  an  facac*  of  affliction  which  no  human 
eye  has  seen,  aiu^'  which  I  myself  have  almost 
forgotten.  The  H'ter  wares  have  long  ceased 
to  roar,  but  they  h.\N«  left  traces  behind  them." 
She  opened  the  b.'a^k  drees,  removed  a  white 

cloth,  and  showed  n.1 a  horrible  sight  I    The 

.Moody  picture  waa  toot  eoacealed  again. 

"Pardon  me  I"  saV  t\e  unknown  to  Flora, 
who  with  a  cry  of  horrc  h^d  covered  her  eyes, 
-  and  now  fear  not  t  I  ftel  Oiat  suffering  comes. 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  k>^p  back  alt  complaint. 
Be  not  terrified.     It  will  soiHi  be  over." 

At  that  moment  she  seijv  d  convulsively  a  roll 
«f  papers,  the  whole  body  ftembled,  and  the  hue 
of  death  overspread  her  hfr,  which  with  a  dull 
cry  of  pain  sunk  upon  her  \t  east.  This  contin- 
ued probably  for  ten  minotoi,  then  the  hysena  of 
pain  seemed  to  release  tti  sufferer  from  his 
claws,  but  she  evidently  had  not  fully  recovered 
ker  mind,  and  her  soul  seem  <d  to  wander  in  far 
regions,  whilst  her  lips  spoke  broken  words,  like 
to  those  which  Asana  sung  i  i  the  fiery  furnace. 

By  degrees  the  exalted  ezpi  ession  passed  from 
her  countenance.  A  slumber,  as  it  were,  came 
over  it.  Then  the  unknown  opened  her  eyes ; 
<hev  were  clear  anb  full  of  consciousness.  She 
took  up  a  little  mirror  which  lay  on  the  table  and 
coniemplated  hentelfin  it. 

"It  is  over!"  said  she,  as  If  to  herself,  and 
amiled  with  a  thankfal  look  towards  heaven. 
Mow  for  the  first  time  she  seemed  to  remember 
Ihat  ahe  was  not  alone. 


"It  is  now  over,"  as  she  turned  her  agaln-ea- 
feebled  glance  to  Flora  and  me,  "  forgive  me  I 
Yet  I  know  certainly  that  you  do  so.  Oompaa- 
sionate  me  not  I  I  am  happy,  nnspealcabty 
happy  I" 

1  arose  in  order  to  end  our  visit 

"Permit  me  to  come  again,"  prayed  Flora 
with  tearful  eyes,  as  she  took  her  leave. 

"  Wlliinglv,"  replied  the  nnknown,  directed  to 
ns  a  dimmed  but  iriendly  look,  and  extended  t* 
us  her  hand  afiectiooately. 

We  went. 

"  Who  is  shel"  asked  Flora  on  the  step*. 

"She  will  be  nnknown,"  replied  I,  and  wa 
were  both  silent  till  wt  reached  home. 

As  I  went  down  to  dinner  I  beard  my  yenng 
sister  (who  knew  nothing  of  the  forenoon's  revo- 
lution in  Flora)'  thus  giving  orders  jn  the  draw- 
ing-room 

"Trala,  la,  la  I  Jacob,  do  not  forget,  immedi- 
ately after  dinner,  to  go  to  the  old  coachman 
with  this  cake  and  bottle  of  wine.  And  in  com- 
ing back  do  not  forget  to  bring  the  rennets  with 
you,  of  which  my  mother  is  so  fond.  And  yon, 
Ulla,  remember  at  last  that  you  have  Miss  Flo- 
ra's dress  ready  this  evening.  You  must  be 
prodigtoasly  industrious.  La,  lalali,  la,  la,  tal 
And  to-morrow  yon  shall  make  yourselves  mernr. 
Then  I  ishall  let  yon  go  to  the  opera  to  see  the 
'  May-day.'  There  you  shall  be  merry  to  some 
purpose.  Jacob  shau  be  Ulla's  and  Karln's  pio- 
teetor.    Tralalili,  lalili,  la,  la,  la. 

Thns  went  on  for  a  while  the  harmoniods 
commands,  and  gave  me  again  a  little  proof  that 
it  is  the  endeavour  of  m  v  Selma  in  the  world  to 
make  every  one  aroand  her  bappy.  But  emtem 
our  is  not  'the  right  word.  When  goodness  ap- 
proai^es  its  consnmmation  it  has  an  inward 
narmony,  an  ennobled  nature,  whose  moveueots 
are  a*  involuntarily  beamifttl  as  the  movements 
of  TagHoni  in  the  SylpbMe.  She  makes  (be 
most  diffienlt  thing  earn,  and  gives  a  cham  (c 
the  meanest  exterior  of  life. 

Flora,  dnring  dinner,  was  thongfatAil  add 
gloomy,  la  the  afternoon  Lennartsan  came, 
and  had  a  long  conversation  with  her.  He 
seemed  earnestly  and  fervently  to  beseech  aame- 
thing  from  her.  She  wept.  At  length  I  beard 
her  say  with  vehemence, 

'  "  Not  now,  not  now,  Lennartaen.  Rav«  pt- 
lience  with  me  still,  for  a  little  time,  and  I  wMl 
tell  you  all ;  and  then  you  will  see  that  yon  are 
the  only  one  in  the  world  whom  I  love." 

Lennartson  now  arose  with  a  strong  espitM- 
sion  of  discontent.  He  appeared  impatient,  and 
came  into  the  other  ante-room,  in  which  Selras 
and  1  sate.  The  sun  shone  through  the  crystal 
of  the  chandelier,  and  hundreds  of  little  priMM- 
tic  flames  trembled  on  the  walls,  and  on  ihe  pte- 
turts  with  which  these  were  covered.  Sdma 
remarked  the  beanty  of  the  oolonrs,  and  the  im- 
pression  which  their  beamy  made  npon  tin 
mind. 

"Yes I"  said  Lennartson,  aloud,  as  he  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  her,  "  light,  purity  is  beaotiAil,  as 
in  colour,  so  also  in  the  human  mind.  I  cannot 
comprehend  how  people  love  darkness,  how 

nle  can  be  wilHng  to  Hnrer  in  it;  they  most, 
at  ease,  have  something  lo  conceal,  or 
saspicionsly  dread  the  light" 

Flora  had  approached,  but  remained  standing 

at  the  door,  on  whose  frame  she  leaned,  whilst 

she  held  her  hand  pressed  upon  her  breast,  and 

riveted  a  glance  of  bluer  pain  on  the  speaker. 

Selma  saw  (bis,  and  (ears  came  into  her  loT^ 
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It  eyes.    She  said  to  Lennanson,  with  aniaw- 
tloD,  and  almost  reproach, 

"Cluuds  o/ten  conceal  the  sun  from  as,  and 
yet  ii  U>  siill  brig^bt.  If  we  cuutu  only  raise  our- 
selves above  the  clouds  we  should  see  iL" 

LennartsoD  looked  at  Selma  with  an  inqai- 
ring  gknce,  which  by  degrees  melted  away  in 
'  mildness. 

"  Yes,  you  are  right,"  said  he,  slowl v ;  "  there 
may  be  faults  in  those  who  complain." 

He  went  a^in  to  Flora,  seized  her  hand, 
bowed  himsell  over  it,  and  said  some  words  to 
her  which  I  did  not  bear,  but  whose  effect  I  re- 
marked in  Flora's  grateful  look.  Ijennartson 
soon  after  this  leil  us.     . 

T\e2doff^d>ruary. 

Flora  is  calmer,  and  all  quiet  in  the  bouse.  I 
begin  to  be  satisfied  with  the  polemical  connex- 
ion between  me  and  my  stepmother.  But  shall 
we  ever  attain  to  the  ideal  of  a  noble  contention, 
which  the  German  professors,  Feuerbach  and 
Qrolbnann,  have  shewed  to  the  world  1  These 
two  remarkable  men  were  the  warmest  friends, 
and,  in  the  early  pan  of  their  lives,  were  gf  the 
same  way  of  thinking.  Afterwards  they  separ- 
ated in  their  scientific  views,  but  without  there- 
by allowing  their  personal  esteem  and  friendship 
to  be  disturbed.  They  invariably  dedicated  to 
each  other  their  works,  in  which  they  invariably 
sought  the  one  to  convert  the  other.  Thus  they 
argued  in  love,  and  by  the  production  of  excel- 
lent works,  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Over  such 
contentions  must  angels  indeed  rejoice. 

Mftiniarf. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Viking  begins  to 
be  somewhat  stormy.  But  1  console  myself 
with  the  thought  that '  the  storm  belongs  to  God's 
weather,'*  and  may  be  governed  by  His  spirit. 

W«  were  invited  yesterday  to  a  breakfast  nt 
the  Chamberlain's.  Without  flattering  myself' 
-and  without  great  self-love,  I  could  very  well 
tmderstand  the  correctness  of  my  stepmother's 
diplomatic  hint,  namely,  that  the  breakfast  was 
given  on  my  account.  The  host  did  me  Us 
Jaimeun  of  his  handsome  bouse;  his  splendid 
furniture,  his  Athenienne,  with  a  thousand  little 
anrnptuoosnesses;  his  many  arrangements,  lor 
convenience,  and  for  the  pleasant  enjoyment  of 
life;  nay,  1  must  even  see  his  own  expensive 
toilet  whilst  I  thus  wandered  with  him  through 
his  rooms,  1  in  vain  sought  for  a  picture  of  ac- 
tual value,  or  an  object  of  higher  intej^st;  I 
found  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  could  not  say 
much  about  the  rest  of  the  ornaments. 

Wilhelm  Brenner's  eye  was  often  watchfully 
directed  upon  me,  whilst  I  was  receiving  so 
much  of  the  host's  attention.  He  on  the  con- 
trary was  taken  up  with  a  very  pretty  Mrs.  Z. — 
the  same  with  whom  1  had  seen  him  at  the  gal- 
lery—a widow,  and  rich.  "  Z,"  says  a  writing 
copy,  "  is  in  the  Swedish  language  a  superflu- 
ous letter ;"  and  so  methought  was  Mrs.  Z.  at 
this  breakfast.  By  the  abstracted  looks  of  the 
Viking,  1  might  have  presumed  that  he  thought 
so  too ;  but  lor  all  that  he  remained  near  her, 
and  amused  himself  by  observing  me  from  a 
distance.  This  rather  vexed  me;  and, thus  for 
that  reason  1  entertained  myself  more  than  com- 
mon with  the  wit  of  my  courteous  uncle,  said 
merry  things  m^yself,  and  contributed  in  my  own 
way  to  entertain  the  company,  for  which  I  re- 
«eivei'  much  applause,  especially  from  my  step- 
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mother.  Towards  two  o'clock  people  ae^anted, 
and  went  home.  As  the  weather  was  fine  w« 
walked.  I  saw  Mia.  Z.  go  away  on  the  arm  of 
the  Viking.  The  Chamberlaw  accompanied  na, 
together  with  other  gentlemen. 

Scarcely  were  we  cume  to  the  Castle  Hill, 
when  the  Viking,  under  full  sails  from  the  sid* 
of  the  Bridge  of  lioats,  joined  himself  to  us.  Ho 
was  quite  warm,  and  wiped  his  lorehead.  I  had 
(he  Chamberlain  on  my  left;  Brenner  took  tb« 
right,  and  heard  how  1  was  making  love — ridio- 
uloosl  But  what  be  had  nut  heard  was  tlie 
occasion  for  my  satirical  sally,  namely,  the  sigti» 
and  the  little  s«ng  of  my  uncle's  love  and  liM 
warmth  of  his  heart  I  all  which  cooled  me  inde* 
scribably,  because  I  knew  the  ground  and  the  ia- 
tenlion  uf  it. 

"  1  think,"  said  1.  "  that  never  was  so  muck 
said  about  love,  and  so  little  known  about  it  as 
in  uor  days.  Those  who  talk  publicly  the  loud- 
est about  Christian  love,  rend  one  another  most 
bitterly;  and  as  concerns  the  love  which  mca 
vow  to  women,  these  are  only  springs  of  a  very 
doubtful  value.  How  many  tender  flames — 
those  which  are  more  smoke  than  flame — burst 
forth  because  one  has  ennui,  because  one  wants 
to  amuse  oneself  in  some  way  1  Is  it  not  thus 
in  glowing  Italy,  as  you  yourself  have  told  met 
Do  not  people  form  connexions  there  on  purposa 
to  drive  away  time  1  and  merely  continue  them, 
because  one  has  no  spirit  to  undertake  s»me- 
thing  else  1  and  so  one  drags  lamentably  through 
life  with  sighs  and  lemonade.  Here,  in  our 
North,  we  seek  really  a  little  more  substantial 
nourishment  for  love,  seek  the  good  things  which 
open  a  prospect  to  comfortable  life,  dinners  and 
good  suppers,  and  so  on.  Yet  the  foundation  is 
still  no  better,  and  love  is  even  as — needy." 

"Have  you  then  never  met  with,  or  seen 
'  REAL  lovb'  in  the  world  V  asked  the  Viking, 
with  a  tone  of  displeasure,  and  as  it  were  of 
compassion  for  me. 

"  "To  be  sure,"  continued  I,  in  the  same  tone, 
"to  be  sure  I  have  seen  men  feel  actual  love, 
nay,  actually  also  become  quite  thin  Irom  it  I 
have  heard  them  declare,  when  they  met  with 
hard  hearts,  that  their  life  was  gnawed  by  worms, 
and  that  people  would  soon  nave  to  weep  over 
their  death.  Yes,  I  believe  too,  that  this  at  one 
time  tbey  themselves  also  believed ;  but  this  is 
certain,  nevertheless,  that  in  one  or  two  years 
afterwards  I  have  seen  these  men  marry  others 
than  those  for  whose  sake  they  would  die,  and 
that  too,  stout  of  body  and  full  of  joy.  In  one 
word,  I  have  seen  enough  of  life  and  of  the 
world,  to  have  but  little  confidence  in  this  so 
much  spoken  of,  and  in  romances  so  moah  be- 
praised  love,  and  to  wish  to  have  as  little  as 
possible  to  do  with  it.  It  is  not  worth  one  of  the 
sighs  which  it  costs." 

"  Pemme  phiUaophef  exclaimed  the  Chamber- 
lain. "You  reason  perfectly  justly  as  regards 
this  passion.  I  value  the  passions  very  Tittle. 
Elsteem,  delicacy,  mutual  condescension,  lay- as 

food  a  foundation  for  a  much  more  enduring 
appiness  than — " 

We  were  at  this  moment  just  about  to  cross 
the  North  Bridge.  Flora  just  then  remembered 
that  she  wanted  to  buy  soinelhing  at  Medberg's, 
my  stepmother  and  Selma  had  the  same  thoughts; 
but  I,  who  had  no  such  views,  and  wished  in  get 
home,  said  that  1  would  continue  my  way  alone, 
and  wait  for  the  party  at  home.  I  earnestly  de- 
clined the  offers  of  my  uncle  to  accompany  me, 
and  as  the  rest  of  the  party  took  their  way  V>- 
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vaxta  t£e  l^Bt-muiraC,  I  immiad  ny  way  over  I 
the  brid|!e. 

Bat  scaicelT  had  I  gone  twenty  paces  when  I 
M«  the  Vikulg  at  my  side,  aiul  discovered,  I 
know  not  how,  that  my  arm  rested  in  his.  He 
hasted  onwards  with  sach  prodinoas  strides, 
that  1  had  trouble  to  keep  ap  with  nim. 

He  turned  round  at  a  right  angle,  just  where 
the  bridge  extends  itself  to  ibe  righi,  and  re- 
mained standing  in  that  corner  where  the  river 
rages  below,  and  the  poplars  of  the  river-parterre 
ascend  opwaids  to  the  granite  balustrades  of  the 
bridge.  Then  he  dropped  my  arm,  and  turning 
towards  me  with  a  confidential  air,  said  with  a 
warm  bni  suppressed  voice, — 

"Tell  me!  Is  all  that  which  you  have  just 
BOW  said,  this  cursed  gallemathias  of  love,  your 
leally  earnest  thought  1" 

"  My  really  earnest  thought,"  repeated  I. 

"  That  I  will  not  believe,^continued  he  warm- 
ly, "  or  I  pity  you  from  my  whole  heart  I  Good 
heavens  1  how  can  yon  thus  despise  the  highest 
and  holiest  in  life  I  When  I  hear  such  talk  it 
makes  me  abusive.  How  can  people  be  so  con- 
tracted, nay  I  must  say,  so  stupid ;  and  see  things 
in  such  an  oblique,  such  a  false,  sach  a  funda- 
mentally false  light  1  I  can  become  angry  when 
I  hear  bow  a  woman,  created  to  love  and  to  be 
loved,  so  mistakes  herself,  and  lets  herself  be  so 
bewildered  by  the  little  poverties  of  life,  that  she 
can  exchange  them  for  that  of  which  thought  has 
no  idea,  and  the  tongue  no  word,  and  which  ez- 
'  ists  as  certainly  upon  the  earth  as  it  exists  in 
heaven,  and  which  is  the  only  feeling  by  which 
we  can  comprehend  the  life  of  heaven ;  the  only 
feeling  which  gives  value  to  life.  People  talk 
about  science  and  philosophy ds  instructors  of 
Ihe  heart  and  of  life !  That  is  altogether  non- 
sense say  I,  compared  with  the  etmobling-  of  a 
noble  love  I" 

"  This  is  an  especially  well-chosen  place  for  a 
UU-i-tile,  and  to  preach  a  sermon  on  love  I" 
thought  1,  smiling  in  my  own  mind,  as  I  obser- 
ved the  vehement  mien  of  the  Viking,  and  the 
mass  of  walking  and  driving  people  who  were 
in  motion  around  us,  and  of  whom  the  Viking, 
in  his  angry  mood,  seemed  to  take  no  notice.  I 
was  also  somewhat  confounded  by  his  behaviour 
towards  me,  bat  I  looked  at  the  raging  waters 
below  me,  and  at  the  raging  spirit  before  me,  and 
I  know  nol^what  fresh  breath  of  air  passed  over 
my  soul.  I  was  yet  silent,  when  Brenner  con- 
tinued as  before — 

"  And  this  miserable  glass-capboard  rea.«on ! 
It  makes  people  from  fear  of  life,  shut  themselves 
in  a  birdcage ;  from  fear  of  fresh  air,  steam  them- 
■elves  to  death  in  the  warmth  of  the  stove ;  and 
from  fear  of  strong  feelings  and  great  sufferings, 
waste  their  souls  and  their  time  in  mere  trifles. 
Tell  me,  how  can  you  endure  such  reason  1  It 
is  just  as  false  as  it  is  miserable.  It  is  good 
for  nothing,  say  I!"  And  the  Viking  struck 
with  his  clenched  fist  so  violently  upon  the  bal- 
ustrade, that  it  would  have  trembled  if  it  had  not 
been  of  stone. 

As  I  still  stood  there  like  Lot's  wife,  changed 
by  a  shower  of  fire  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  and  was 
seized  upon  by  a  strange  feelint;,  he  continued 
with  increasing  violence,  "  Tell  m«  I  I  will 
^)ow,  what,  or  who  is  it  that  has  let  you  get  hold 
of  such  a  mistrusting  of  life,  of  mankind ;  nay, 
even  ot  our  Lord  himself  If  it  be  your  blessed 
philosophy,  then — throw  it  into  the  river!" 

Brenner,  by  the  violent  action  which  he  was 
here  making  with  his  arms,  struck  my  Kticole, 


which  Tested  on  the  balnitrade ;  it  fell  iaio  th* 
river,  and  was  borne  by  its  waves  rapidly  fot- 
ward  into  the  sea. 

This  catastrophe,  and  the  sight  of  the  Viking's 
astonisbmeni,  dissolved  at  once  my  immoveable 
slate  into  a  beany  laugh,  and  as  Brenner  seen^ 
ed  ready  to  take  the  speediest  measares  lor  sav- 
ing the  reticule,  I  held  him  back,  and  said — . 

"  Trouble  not  yourself  aboBt  it.  There  ai* 
only  a  few  rennets  that  suffer  shipwreck  in  it.  I 
care  nothing  about  it.  Only  let  your  angry  tem- 
per go  with  it  to  the  sea,  for  in  truth  yea  do  m« 
injustice," 

"  Do  I  do  yoa  an  iniastiee— (hank  God  for  it  I" 
saki  Brenner,  vith  a  look  which  deeply  affected 
me,  and  I  continued — 

"  Yes,  because,  althoagh  that  which  I  said  jaM 
now,  and  which  has  made  yoa  so  angry,  is  act» 
ally  my  serious  opinion,  yet  I  have  my  reserve 
tion  as  to  my  object.  I  distinguish  betwecB 
Amor  and  Eros,  bm  1  have  seen  more  of  the  firs' 
than  of  the  last  m  life,  and  1  spoke  properly  of. 
that." 

"But  you  believe  in  the  other!" 

"  That  1  do.  That  I  will  say;  I  believe  in 
general  in  the  truth  and  depth  of'^the  feelings  of 
which  yon  speak;  but  in  individual  cases  I  am, 
in  consequence  of  certain  experience,  always 
mistrustful.  In  the  mean  time,  I  thank  yoa  right 
openly  for  the  proof  of  friendship  which  voa 
have  given  to  me.  Ah  I  let  me  think  about  ioro 
as  I  will;  I  believe  in  friendship,  and  I  feel  that 
we  are  friends." 

And  herewith  I  took  his  arm,  ai>d  began  t» 
proceed  homewards.    The  Viking  said — 

"  Love,  friendship  I  shonld  these  be  thus  sep- 
arated 1  And  how  can  anybody  doubt  the  one 
who  believes  in  the  other  1" 

It  did  not  please  me  to  answer  this  question, 
and  our  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by 
our  being  overtaken  by  our  party  who  had  been 
left  behind.  They  looked  somewhat  amazed, 
and  said  various  things  of  our  'speedy  return 
home.'    The  Viking  declared — 

"  Miss  Sophia  lost  her  bag  or  reticule  in  the 
river." 

But  how  it  was  lost,  he  said  not;  and  they  be- 
gan to  propose  means  for  recovering  it,  and  &» 
Viking, again  in  cheerful  humour,  made  various 
break-neck  and  impossible  proposals. 

T%e9d. 

A  far  handsomer  reticule,  encireled  with  • 
bouquet  of  roses  and  myrtle,  was  sent  to  me  front 
htm  in  the  name  of  the  lost  one,  which,  as  be- 
said,  had  been  fished  out  of  the  river  in  this  form. 
The  'river  spirit'  wished  in  these  flowers  lo- 
speak  to  yon  of  bis  love,  said  the  Viking,  and 
he  wondered  what  kind  of  an  answer  he  woakl 
receive. 

1  said,  "  Merely  great  thanks  I" 

"  And  if  he  be  not  satisfied  with  that  1"  asked' 
Brenner. 

"Then,  his  flowers  shonld  be  —  sent  back  t» 
him,"  said  I,  half  jesting  and  half  seriously. 

"  You  would  not  throw  them  in  the  river  1* 
said  the.  Viking,  quite  gravely — "you  are  ihea 
not  afraid  of  wounding,  of  doing  wrong  1  You 
can  be  stem,  unspanng." 

"You  furgpt,"  said  I,  interrupting  him,  "that 
the  'river  spirit'  and  his  feelings  are  fictions, and 
I  am  no  longer  of  the  age  in  which  one  believes 
in  such  thini^;  neither  can  I  see,  dearest  Brea- 
ner,  why  a  pretty  little  joke  should  he  taken  s(»> 
seriously,  which  in  itself  is  very  polite,  aad  foe 
which  I  tha^k  you  sincerely." 
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Tbe  Tlktag  «w  Omt,  tatt  toolMd  dbnoM- 
-ti ;  I  b^fki  to  fiNur  thai  the  man  kas  a  Teiy  had 
temper. 

'^  7V7U. 

And  a  great  many  ftuUa  has  he  foand  in  me 
(o-daf :  M  hat  reproached  me  for  my  Mif-wllL 
OTi  as  he  called  it,  my  •  Finnhb-temper.'  I  told 
him  thai  this  was  precisely  mv  heel  qaality,  and 
as  be  shook  his  head,  I  related  to  him  that  I  was 
'descended  firom  a  race  of  the  Wasasijemar,  who 
had  rlveo  to  the  work)  the  oiast  heaatifal  exam- 
ple of  the  Finoish  nationaliemper.  Thos,  name- 
ly, when  the  Russiaos  in  the  year  1809,  congaer- 
ed  Finnland,  there  lived  in  the  city  a(  Wasa, 
two  brothers,  one  the  im^  of  the  conit  of  Jns- 
tice,  the  other  a  merchant,  who,  when  the  resi- 
dents of  the  city  were  compelled  to  swear  an  oath 
«(  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Rnsslas,  alone 
«nd  steadfastly  refused  it 

" '  We  have  sworn  an  oath  of  fidelily  to  the 
KiDK  of  Sweden,  and  unless  he  Umself  released 
MS  from  it,  we  cannot  swear  ehedience  to  anotb- 
*T  ruler,'  remained  their  constant  answer  to  all 

rirsnasions,  as  well  fHeodly  as  threatening. 
roToked  by  diis  obstinacy,  and  fearing  the  ex- 
ample which  woukl  be  given  by  it,  the  Russians 
threw  the  stiff-necked  brothers  into  prison  and 
threatened  them  with  death.  Their  answer  re- 
•aained  dways  Ihe  same,  to  the  increasing  s»> 
Tcrity  and  multiplied  threats  of  the  Russians. 
At  leagth  ifae  sentence  of  death  was  announced 
to  them,  as  well  as  that,  on  a  fixed  day,  ther 
were  to  be  condncted  out  to  the  Oallows-hill, 
Jind  there  be  executed  as  criminals,  In  case  their 
obstinacy  did  not  give  way  and  they  took  the  re- 
'4iaired  oath.  The  brothers  were  immoveable. 
'  Rather,'  replied  the  judge,  in  the  name  of  both, 
'  will  we  die,  than  become  peijared.' 

"  At  this  answer  a  powerAil  hand  strack  the 
^)eaker  on  the  shouMer.  It  was  the  Cossack 
who  Inpt  watch  over  the  brothers^nd  now  ex- 
-rialmed  with  a  kindling  glance,  '  Dobra  kame- 
lad*  ('  braro  comrade  I*) 

"'The  Russian  authorities  spoke  otherwise, 
■mti  on  the  appointed  day  permitted  the  brothers 
to  be  carried  out  to  the  place  of  execution.  They 
wvre  sentenced  to  be  hanged ;  but  yet  once  more 
at  this  last  hour,  and  for  the  last  time,  pardon 
'was  oflfered  them  if  they  would  bat  couent  to 
that  which  was  required  from  them. 

'"Nor  replied  they,  'hang,  hang)  We  are 
-Iranght  hither  not  for  speecli-making,  but  to  be 


This  steadfasmess  softened  the  hearts  of  the 
Russians.  Admiration  took  place  of  severitVi 
and  they  rewarded  the  fidelily  and  courage  of 
'the  brothers  with  magnanimity.  They  presented 
them  not  meielr  with  life,  but  sent  them  Iree  and 
safely  o<rer  to  Sweden,  to  the  people  and  to  the 
King  to  whom  they  had  been  tme  to  the  death. 
The  King  of  Sweden  elevated  them  to  the  rank 
of  nobles,  and  after  this  they  lived  greatly  es- 
teemed in  the  capital  of  Sweder  to  a  great  age." 

This  relation  gave  pleasure  to  Brenner.  He 
promised  with  a  beaming  and  tearful  eye  no 
cnore  to  reproach  me  with  my  '  Finnish  mind.' 

Tike  90. 

Something  astonishing  on  the  side  of  my  step- 
aother  utd  on  my  side,  but  not  in  the  way  in 
which  my  stepmother  expected.  For  it  really 
was  no  surprise  to  me  that  my  stepmother  con- 
cocted me  with  a  mysterious  air  into  her  boudoir, 
«Bd  announced  lier«elf  as '  BmcyitxtnunSnabre, 
«B '  mmi^reflenipotiaiTe,'  on  the  side  of  my  nnele 
ahe  Chamberlain,  in  onler  to  beat  with  me  or  an 


talMiet  — iiWf  Mm  aki  aw.  9ttitiMs«i- 

expected  by  me,  that  my  stepmother  said  nbt  a 
wend  to  pennane  me  to  coasent  to  It  On  tlie 
contrarr,  she  said  svndry  beaatifal,  and  to  m, 
Mrtieohriy  agreeable  things,  on  the  danRr  m 
bringing  about  or  peisoaaing  to  snch  WiB|^ 
She  wistMd  merely  my  happiness ;  I  myself  most 
choose  that  which  would  lead  to  it  On  one 
side,  I  certainly  sbouM  feel  myself  happy  wi& 
a  faasband  liice  the  Chamberlain,  and  in  the '  <tat,'  . 
in  which  a  marriage  with  bin  would  place  ate; 
but  on  the  other  si<to,  it  also  was  oertam,  that  as 
an  tUMnarriad  person  I  should  also  find  myself 
verrwelloffr  Ber  house  should  always  be  mlBe, 
and  she  would  be  happy  to  see  me  there,  and  s« 
on.  "  She  had  not  now  nndettaken  to  woo  for 
the  Chamberiain.  but  merely  to  hear  whether  be 
might  annoonce  himself  as  a  hopefW  lover." 

This  circomspection  of  hers  pleased  me  maclL 
becanse  I  can  tans  ward  ofiT  his  attentions,  and 
need  not  say  a  word  to  him,  which  is  contrary 
to  my  nature,  that  HtHf  vexatious  word,  'Ifo!* 

In  the  mean  time  he  has  been  good  lo  me,  has 
showed  me  kindness  and  confidence — it  grieyea 
me  not  to  be  able  to  do  him  a  pleasure — n«y, 
perhaps,  to  be  compelled  lo  distress  him.  How 
poor  is  man  here  upon  the  eaith  I  I  feel  myself 
quite  melancholy  and  bamble. 

TVieo. 

And  thou,  honest  WQhelm  Brenner,  shall  not 
hear  from  me  that  word  of  rel^isal.  Innderstand 
now  thy  intentions  well;  but  thou  shall  not  speak 
out  that  aloud  which  I  cannot  answer  acbordiag 
to  thy  wishes;  shall  not  Krelch  forth  thy  true 
hand  to  see  it  rejected.— I  value  yon  loo  Mgiih[ 
for  that;  I  think  too  much  i^  thee  for  that  I 
like  Brenner  greatly;  but  not  so  much  as  I  Iot« 
my  own  independence,  the  peace  of  my  soot, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  and  care-free  fu- 
ture. I  will  M  his  friend,  but  no  more.  I  dread 
marriage;  I  dread  that  compulsion,  that  dark 
deep  suffering,  which  the  power  of  one  being 
over  mother  so  often  exhiuts.  I  have  seen  •• 
much  of  it 

I  know  well,  that  in  emtseqaence  of  wise  laws 
of  our  evangelical  church,  marriage  is  not  an 
indissotoUe  bond,  but  that  a  divorce  can  be  ob- 
tained on  varioDs  grounds;  wherefore  the  po- 
lemic, which  from  certain  anarteis  one  hears 
against  wedlock  and  conjugal  lifb,  has  reached 
the  highest  degree  of  nselessasss  and  absardiiy 
conceivable.  For  what  pure  and  thinking  being 
entei^s  into  marriage  without  seriously  regarding 
it,  as  our  marriage  formula  so  beamifnlly  ez- 

G esses— acknowledging  in  this  act  a  public  de»- 
ration  of  Ood's  thought,  and  which  therefore 
oQght  to  be  regarded  as  law  and  rale  on  eatthi 
If  He  who  only  once  or  twice  spoke  to  the  chil- 
dren of  earth,  and  then  left  them  to  nnfbld  the 
meaning  of  his  words — if  even  He  had  not  by  his 
words  strengthened  the  principle  of  marriage, 
which,  pure  in  the  early  times  of  the  world,  had 
its  origin  in  the  nncormpted  sense  of  the  human 
race,  yet  would  human  prodence  alone  lead  te 
the  establishment  of  some  law  atkd  regnlation 
for  marriage,  with  its  glance  directed  to  the 
children,  which  are  lis  ftnit  The  marriage 
which  calls  forth  in  the  wedded  pair  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  meaning  and  object  of  their  union, 
elevates  them  therec^  to  a  point  of  moral  great- 
n^,  born  which  the  accidental  provocations 
that  arise  in  marriage  are  easily  conquered.  And 
certainly  this  union  would  make  more  people 
infinitely  happy  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
rightly  conseentied  by  marriage,  in  its  high  «ad 
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in  montl  gieatoMS,  that  marriage  might  be  re- 
immi  fiwM  all  iegalboaje,  tbejr  wo«U,preaisely, 
itf  JCMon  of  dui  moral  graatane— abide  bj  tbe 
naffiage. 

I  know  aba  that  verjr  often  is  the  woman  the 
cause  of  anhappineas  ia  raanriage.  I  know  that 
Many  a  wife  U  lor  her  basba&d,  as  it  were,  a 
ea«w  of  livtag  irritation;  and  for  tbe  terror  and 
-vvning  of  all  bad  wires  I  will  write  down  here 
what  oeciMied  lately  in  my  neighbourhood. 

A  yonng,  honest  and  iMostrions  man,  who, 
.yritk  a  wife  and  three  cbiUreo,  made  a  good  in- 
«oaie  by  bis  indastty,  look  aiseaic  a  few  days 
ago.  Whibt  nader  the  most  leirible  tSM»  of 
this,  Us 'Wife  would  insist  «pon'his  drialdng 
-sweet  milk.    But  he  tfaiast  her  fiom  kfaa,  say- 

"  IM  me  die  in  peaces  Yon  bare  gnawed  at 
4Be  for  iheee  yeais  like  iiiat  upon  Irxm,  I  can  lire 
ao  longer." 

Bat  the  wUe  in  Us  last  boaia  let  him  bare  no 
paace,  bat  heaped  apoa  him  reproaches,  and  dc- 
■sanded,  "  Do  yon  not  know  that  jon  have  com* 
BoiMed  a  great  sin  against  me  and  my  poor  «hil- 
Aenl" 

"Yon  wonU  hara  it  so,"  replied  he  eoklly, 
•ad  died.    Usira  to  this,  my  good  woman  I 

Mb  less,  my  good  gentleman,  is  it  certain  that 
the  suffering  whieh  1  hare  seen  in  marriage  has 
proeeeded  especially  fVom  yon,  and  for  that  reason 
I  Will  lake  no  lord  and  miuter,  and  will  not  be- 
come a  wife. 

Aad  shall  I  oa  that  aeeonnt  be  less  nsefol  to 
aocictyl  PoUyandthebclicfoffoolsl  Priend, 
jelaiiaa,  citizen'^noble  names  and  occnpadoas. 

0  who  is  able  iiilly  to  act  np  to  them  I 

THellA. 

Again  is  a  sledging  party  talked  of,  and  the 
vnnnoierB  of  it  are  Lennartson  and  Brenner. 
LennattKD  wilt  drire  Flora,  and  I  sospact  that 
ha  will  take  this  opportanitr  of  giring  her  pleaa- 
«/•  and  coming  nearer  to  ner.  He  pays  atten- 
tion eridently  enoagfa  to  her  mood  oi^mind,  and 
tWs  has  been  for  sereial  days  in  tbe  bigbeal  de- 
gwediatarbed. 

The  Viking  haa  inrited  me  to  his  sledge,  and 

1  hare  eonaented  oo  the  condition  of  his  eldest 
aweet  little  daoghter  Rosiaa  going  with  ns.  To 
that  be  has  agreed,  bnt  only  oompriled  by  ne- 
aesaity.  I  will  not  take  so  long  a  drire  ttle-i-itle 
with  tbe  Viking,  bat  I  will  catefnilr  make  use 
of  the  first  oppoitnnitr  to  tarn  aside  his  schemes 
«f  conqnest,  and  to  tell  him  of  my  determination 
of  remaining  independent,  of  letting  friendship, 
and  not  love,  be  the  poise  in  the  life  of  mr  heart 

Belma  has  declared  merrily  that  nobody  shall 
4rire  her,  bnt  that  she  herself  will  go  with  her 
mother  in  their  new  eorered  sledge,  and  will  be 
drawn  br  their  beaatiftti  *  Isabella:'  and  that 
Ihos  shaU  it  remain. 

There  will  be  a  train  Vt  some  fifty  sledges. 
Sefana  and  Flora  rejoiced  in  it — like  young  girls. 
The  gentlemen  eqain  their  sledges  with  (he 
beaatifal  skins  of  wild  beasts.  We  bare  talked 
already  for  a  week  of  nothing  else.  May  the 
weather  only  remain  faronram. 

Yet  is  it  a  porely-DOitbem  enjoyment,  which 
a  porely  northein  life  has— saeh  a  pleasare-ex- 
enraion  as  this  in  tbe  clear  winter  air,  nnder  the 
bright  bloe  bearen,  npoo  the  snow-wiiite  earth ! 
They  flr  away  so  gaily  and  lightly,-  tbe  open  onrs 
eovered  with  skins  aad  with  white  nets,  which 
inner  orer  fiery,  foaming  horses,  they  fly  along 
«  isetiy  to  the  play  of  jingling  beUs.    And  It 


bob  so  iiicatalMdy  plaaaant  -dma  -ta  drive' vway 
over  Ike  eartb  in  a  train  of  jojrewi  people,  aad 
by  tbe  side  of  a  friend  who  paiticipaiaa  iu'era^ 
feeling,  every  impresaioiL 

All  this  I  Kit  yesterday,  and  yet  I  hare  letaiaod 
an  oneaay  impressioa  of  oar  party  of  pleasore. 
Thos  is  it  with  all  the  pleasure  of  the  world. 

Still  itwas  magaificent  in  the  beginning,  dm 
drire  resembled  a  irimnphal  ptecesaion  wt  wn 
drore  throngh  the  fitataireets  of  the  city,  aad 
were  seen  and  admired  b^a  vast  nmaber  of  pe». 
pie,  as  wall  without  as  within  their  booses.  Af- 
ter this,  when  it  went  oat  of  the  city-gates  into 


the  coantry.  how  white  shone  the  snow-fields — 
how  beantiiol  was  the  snow  thioagh  the  pineaad 
fir-woods-'bow  we  flew  like  magic  orer  land  aai 
lake,  whiiat  the  craggy,  woody,  shores  fled  past 
a*  I  I  waa  glad  ma  enchanted,  aad  Bienoer  en- 
-joyed  my  dwgfat,  aad  that  aweet  girl  between  e» 
increased  it  by  her  child-like  joy. 

After  a  towrably  long  drire  we  stopped  at  aa 
in^  at  the  Park  Well,  when  wa  were  to  dine. 
Dinner  waa  reathr  to  be  served  as  we  arrived,  and 
was  <|oila  splenoid  and  eheetful,  bat  without  that 
ofieanre  ostentation  and  anperflotty  which  oaglu 
to  be  banished  ftom  the  society  of  thinicii^  people. 
Onr^oats,  LiennartsoB  and  Brenner,  w««  the  life 
and  joy  of  the  dinner.  Songs  also  wore  sang,  ia. 
which  the  roice  of  the  Viking  prodoaed  a  great 
eflect.  When  w»  hare  adranced  a  linle  ia  our 
friendship  I  will  oounael  him  ie  moderate  Ua 
roice  a  little. 

After  dhiner  LeonartBOB  asked  nte  to  play  a 
nigarpolrica,  and  this  imcnediately  set  the  whole 
company  in  lirely  laetion  with  its  grotasqiM,  bat 
merry  floarishings  and  jokes.  Bren  Aant  Pen- 
derfelt  got  upon  her  l^s  and  floorished  abosit 
with  the  rest  Seiaa  and  Flora  signalised  them- 
selres  by  their  giaoe,  altbongh  in  MSeteot  ways. 
At  lengtn  people  mast  begin  to  think  of  their  f»- 
tnm,  and  cool  themselres  before  it  was  imdeita- 
ken. 

A  part  of  the  company  was  akeady  about  to 
more  away,  when  Brenner  called  my  atienlioa 
to  two  portraits  which  hang  In  the  room;  tbeaoa 
represented  the  great  Qneea  Elizabeth  of  Buff- 
land,  tbe  other  the  naUs  Princes  Elisabeth  oi 
Thuringia. 

"Which  of  these  woald  yon  be  V  askad  Bren- 
ner. 

In  jesthig  tone  I  asked  bade  agate, "  hare  tini 
not  beard  apeak  of  a  person,  who  when  asked 
whether  he  woold  hare  warm  or  cold  milk,  an- 
swered, *  might  I  ask  ibr  a  little  ale-possei  V  I 
most  now  answer  you  somewhat  in  the  same  wqr, 
since  I  am  right  toyinl  that  I  am  not  obliged  to 
be  one  of  these  Elizabeths,  and  choose  rather  to 
be  that  which  '  I  am,'  thoagh  somewhat  less." 

Brenner  smiled  and  said,  "bat  if  yoa  must 
choose  between  these  two,  could  ron  well  be  lu- 
deoidedT  How  beautiful  is  not  that  afleciionate, 
self-sacrificing  wift,  beside  the  cold,  woidly-pna- 
dent  Egotist  1" 

"Granted I"  I  replied;  "bnt  tbe  questioa  al- 
ways is  what  a  woman  lores,  and  for  whom  sha 
sacrifices  herself  Tbns,  for  ezsmple,  it  always 
seems  to  me,  that  the  exdasire  lore  of  one  hu- 
man being  woold  be  too  mean  an  object  for  a 
human  life,  for  the  citizen  of  a  diriea  Icingdeak 
Aad  I  ftmcy  that  he  who  sinks  himsdf  ia  so  eon- 
traded  an  existence  in  one  indiridnal,  gires  np 
tbe  noblest  in  Wte." 

"Ahl  howcontracted— andbowincompreben. 
siWr  rezaiioiisly  said  is  that  I"  exclaimed  tk» 
Viking. 
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"  Not  so  contracted  as  yon  Uitok,"  taU  I,  some- 
what proudly,  "alter  that  which  I  bare  seen  ol  life. 
And  ihea  hare  I  nut  seen  manyayoonggirl,  with 
a  rich  soal,  with  a  mind  open  to  all  that  is  good 
and  beamiral  in  bumanliy,  and  fall  of  will  to 
work  Ibr  it;  bare  I  nor  seen  how  this  same  girl, 
some  years  after  her  marriage,  is  sbmnk  together 
into  a  narrow  circle  of  cares  and  jojrs — the  sense 
for  the  general  and  the  whole  lost  tor  ever,  and 
more  and  mure  compressed  into  the  single  and 
the  individoal,  till  she  at  last  had  lost  sight  of 
her  higher  goal,  and  scarcely  could  lift  her  eyes 
above  the  sill  of  her  own  house." 

"  But  my  best,  gracious  Miss  Sophia,"  ez- 
cUiined  the  Vilking;  "that  is  an  entirely  mis- 
taken, an  entirely  crazy  Inming  of  the  question, 
an  entirely  insane  direction.  Why  abottld  peo- 
ple for  their  own  sakes  overfbok  the  true  and 
««al  1  Does  a  young  girt  give  herself  away,  or 
is  she  given  away  to  a  dolt  or  a  block  of  wood, 
or  u>  any  other  beast,  then  indeed  she  must  drive 
npoo  a  wooden  road,  and  then  I  am  not  guilty, 
and  yet  less  Is  love  in  its  true  sense  guilty.  Be- 
cause true  love  is  that  which,  while  it  unites  two 
bdngs  with  each  other,  unites  them  only  the  more 
closely  with  social  life  and  with  humanity ;  right 
marriages  consecrate  people  for  a  higher  and  a 
richer  world ;  the  right  home  is  that  where  the 
fear  of  God  rules  like  an  invincible  sitirit,  and  ^1 
members  of  it,  each  one  according  to  nis  strength 
and  according  to  his  gifts,  is  made  useful  for  the 
great  home  of  the  world.  This  is  dear  as  sun- 
lighi!  t  cannot  comprehend  how  people  see 
these  things  in  an  oblique  point  of  view,  and  ar- 
gue against  them  accordingly.  That,  methinks, 
is  really  contracted;  and  paraon  me  if  I  say,  a 

UTTLB  STUno  I" 

"  I  forgive,"  replied  I,  smiling, "  because  I  be- 
gin to  be  accustom«l  to  your  calling  me  stupid; 
and  your  description  of  these  connexions  in  tiieir 
beauty  afieels  me,  but  such  are  seldom  found  on 
earth,  and  I  have  not  seen  them  upon  my  path. 
On  tlie  contrary,  I  have  seen  and  heard  so  much 
that  rs  bitter  in  domestic  life,  which  knits  itself 
up  with  marriage,  that  I  am  become  afraid  of  it, 
and  for  my  part  have  determined  not  to  let  my- 
self be  bound  by  it,  but  to  live  independently, 
certain  of  this,  that  1  in  this  manner  can  best  ac- 
complish my  human  mission." 

"  That  yon  will  not,"  said  Brenner,  very  deci- 
dedly. "  You  mistake  yourselt  As  yet  you  are 
yoong  and  full  of  life;  as  yet  the  world  meets 
rou;  as  yet  you  are  surrounded  by  pleasures; 
but  a  time  will  come  in  which  the  world  will  be 
benumbed  towards  you,  in  which  yon  yourself 
will  be  benumbed,  be  frozen  for  want  of  warm 
hearts,  of  true  *  bands  which  will  knit  you  to 
earthly  life.'" 

<*  Tbrongb  the  power  of  God  I  hope  neither  to 
be  burned  nor  to  be  fjrozen,"  replied  I,  smiling. 
■<The  human  soul  also  has  its  sun,  which  beams 
high  above  all  earthly  suns,  and  beside  this — wby 
should  1  feel  the  want  of  warm  hearts  as  long  as 
my  own  heart  is  warm  1  And  that  does  not  feel 
aa  if  it  would  grow  cold,  even  if  all  the  snow  in 
the  world  were  piled  upon  it." 

In  the  mean  lime  we  were  come  down  to  the 
ground-floor,  where  a  mass  of  people  were  put- 
ting on  their  furs.  The  light  of  the  full  moon 
shone  over  the  landscape,  which,  from  the  height 
where  we  stood,  spread  itself  out  in  winterly 
pomp.  But  all  was  snow-covered  and  stiff.  The 
trees  shone  with  crystals  of  ice  in  the  cold  moon- 
lighL  The  cold  was  severe.  An  involuntary 
•hadder  passed  through  me.    THe  Viking  had 


taken  mrfnr  doak  fiom  the  Minnt,  and  ^ 
ed  it  on  bis  heart 

"  The  snow  oi  life,"  said  he,  softly  and  inwnid- 
ly.  "  O  how  yott  should  preserve  yoursell'irom 
ii  I"  heHvrapped  the  cloak  around,  out  it  was  not 
this  which  made  me  conscioiu  of  a  soft  embrace^ 
warm  as  a  summer  wind. 

Soon  sate  we  again  in  the  sledge,  but  the  eoa»- 
pany  had  separated  thetnselves,  and  drove  io  little 
parties  back  to  the  city.  Leitnartson  add  B(e»> 
ner  remained  together,  and  then  came  mjr  sie^ 
mother  in  the  covered  sledge,  with  Selma  and 
Mrs.  RittersTltnL  We  were  the  last  of  the  paity, 
because  the  hosts  considered  it  as  their  diuy  to 
watch  over  the  departure  of  all  the  guests.  A* 
we  had  been  warned  that  the  ice  was  not  very 
strong,  every  one  bad  agreed  that  during  the  drir* 
over  the  lake,  they  were  to  keep  at  a  distance  af 
from  twenty  to  thirty  paces  from  each  other. 

The  moonlight  was  beautiful,  and  beautifbl  iia 
lighting  up  oi  the  white  ice-fields  of  the  daik 
shore.  Far  off  in  the  back-ground  we  saw  the 
lights  of  Stockholm  glimmer.  The  drive  wat 
romantic,  but  its  effea  was  lost  on  me.  The  lii- 
tie  Rosine  soon  fell  asleep  with  £er  head  resting 
on  my  bosom,  and  the  Viking  made  use  of  the 
opportnoity  to  lead  the  conversation  in  the  diree* 
tion  which  I  feared,  thereibre  I  evaded  it  with  a 
few  short  and  cold  answers.  He  was  vexed,  and 
said  provoking  things  to  me,  to  which  I  was  ai- 
lenL  At  length  he  loo  was  silent.  We  were 
both  of  OB  out  of  Mae,  and  with  a  melancholy 
feeling  I  contemplated  the  passing  shore,  tbe 
clouded  heaven,  and  tbe  dark  fir-branclm,  which 
beie  and  there  protruded  fromihe  ice  to  shew  tbe 
open  places,  and  which,  in  the  increasing  diuk, 
resemnled  horribly  fantastic  shapes  of  animab 
and  men.  'Some  words  spoken  by  Brenner  had 
wounded  my  heart.  The  gloomy  impression  o^ 
the  moment  made  me  feel  this  aeeper— I  ooold 
not  help  weeping,  but  quite  silently.  I  know  not 
whether  he  conjectured  what  was  passing  with- 
in me,  but  after  a  while  he  said  with  a  gentle 
voice — 

"  Have  I  been  disagreeable  again  1  Forgive 
me  !  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  good,  sweet 
Miss  Sophia  I"  and  be  laid  bis  hand  gently  ap- 
on  mine.  I  pressed  it  without  replying,  for  I 
could  not  then  speak.  Further  communication 
was  prevented  by  a  dull  cry  for  help,  which  fer- 
ceditselfonourears,  and  in  which  we  could  di»- 
tinguish  the  voice  ol^a  child,  which  complained 
lamentably.    Brenner  puUed  in  his  sledge. 

"  Perhaps  somebody  who  has  driven  into  a 
hole  in  the  ice,"  said  be.  "  I  must  see  what  it 
is.  Might  I  take  you  and  Rosine  to  your  step- 
mother's sledge  1  As  soon  as  possible  1  will 
return." 

"  We  will  leave  the  little  giri  there,"  said  I: 
"  but  why  should  I  now  part  from  you,  when  I 
probably  in  some  way  or  other  may  be  helpful 
to  you  1    No  t  -I  go  with  you." 

The  Vi  k  ing  m^  no  answer ;  we  looked  abont 
for  tbe  sledge  of  my  stepmother,  and  a  feeling  of 
anguish  took  hold  of  me  as  we  could  not  d^ 
cover  it. 

At  that  same  moment  two  sledges  came  dri- 
ving furiously  over  the  ice,  from  tbe^raint  where 
the  cry  was  heard.  In  the  first  sate  two  boister- 
ous and  noisy  gentlemen,  whose  voices  as  well 
as  their  mode  of  directing  their  horses,  made  it 
evident  that  they  were  in  no  quiet  state.  They 
drove  so  furiously  upon  our  horse,  that  if  Bren- 
ner had  not  suddenly  checked  it,  probably  some 
fflislbrtuite  might  have  happened.    A  dark  clooi 
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•oneealed  the  moon,  and  th«  deep  tviliglit  pre- 
veoted  us  Trom  disiiDgaishing  the  counieoanees 
or  the  itoisy  f^Dtlemeo,  bat  I  tboagbt  that  I  tec- 
ognised  the  Rutscheofells  in  the  voice.  The 
Mlier  sledge  pa ased  a  moiueni,  and  a  voice,  which 
I  koew  tor  that  of  Felix  Delphin,  said — 

<•  Hold  I  hold  I  Really  I  beliere  that  we  bare 
driven  over  the  boy  behind  us  there." 

*'  Ah,  a  preny  joke  I"  replied  the  other,  who  I 
wonid  wager  was  St.  Onne ;  "  he  only  got  a  little 
blow,  that  i  will  swear.  IJtt  the  cnrsed  roaog- 
ster  howl,  if  it  amnse  him.  Let  the  reins  go! 
else  we  shell  come  too  late,  and  the  others  will 
get  the  best  part  of  the  carouse  from  tis.  See 
uiere,  now  he  is  still  I    Let  as  go  1" 

And  the  sledges  rashing  at  tlie  most  rapid 
apeed,  passed  as  towards  Stockholm.— (N.  B. 
The  gentlemen  whom  1  tlioagbt  I  now  recognised 
kad  Alined  to  be  of  oar  sledging  party,  on  the 
pretence  that  they  were  invited  ont  for  this  day.) 

In  the  intention  of  taming  to  the  point  where 
the  ciy,  althoogh  weaker,  was  still  heard,  we 
Mw  that  Lennartson  also  tamed  about,  aiui  heard 
Flora  exclaim  with  anxiety — 

"Certainly  the  ice  at  the  edge  is  brittle,  and 
«e  shall  all  go  down  together.''^ 

Lennartson  gave  the  reins  to  the  servant,  and 
irhilst  he  threw  himtelf  oat  of  the  sledge,  called 
to  as  to  iitop  and  take  him  with  as.  We  stopped, 
be  sprang  npon  the  sledge,  beam,  and  we  drove 
rapidly  forward. 

We  were  now  on  the  spot  where  feeble  tones 
of  lamentations  made  themselves  still  heard,  and 
the  moon  shone  over  a  singular  gronp.  A 
Toanglady  in  the  ma^t  elegant  winterdre.'<s,  with 
bright  red  feathers,  which  waved  in  a  white  silk 
bonnet,  stood,  bending  over  a  boy  clothed  in  rag^, 
whom  a  servant  in  livery  had  raised  up ;  an  old 
man  of  tall  stature,  with  a  staff  in  bis  hand,  stood 
near,  and  stared  ap  towards  heaven  with  blind 
■eyes. 

The  yoang  lady  was  Selma,  who  having  heard 
the  cry  for  help  earlier  than  we,  and  who  seeing 
the  oibersledges  continuing  their  drive,  had  pre- 
railed  on  her  mother  to  turn  towards  this  side, 
in  order  to  see  if  thev  could  help.  My  step- 
mother remained  with  her  sledge  immediately  on 
theplace. 

The  old  man  related  bow  two  sledges  had  driv- 
en so  rapidly,  that  he  and  the  boy  bad  not  time 
to  avoid  them.  The  first  sledge  had  knocked 
the  boy  down,  and  th&  second  driven  over  him. 
and  notwithstanding  their  cries,  had  continued 
on  their  way.  The  old  man  appeared  not  to  have 
suffered  at  all,  bnt  the  bnv  was  severely  hurt; 
and  after  Lennartson  had  in  the  best  manner 
bound  him  with  oar  pocket  bankerchiefs,  he  car- 
ried him  to  the  sledge  of  my  stepmother,  where 
he  was  left  under  the  care  of  Selma.  Our  ser- 
Tant  was  commanded  to  accompany  the  blind 
man  to  his  dwelling  in  the  Park,  but  be  was  un- 
willing to  separate  from  the  boy,  who  was  his 
only  comfortand  his  only  support  since  the  death 
of  bis  children,  the  parents  of  the  boy ;  and  he 
was  for  that  reason  seated  with  the  coachman, 
and  went  with  as. 

We  turned  now  again  upon  our  homeward 
way,  and  met  Flora,  who  was  slowly  driving  to- 
wards us.  Lennartson  took  his  seat  again  beside 
her :  but  I  fancy  that  the  return  was  not  truly 
agreeable  to  either  of  them. 

On  arriving  at  home  Lennartson  fetched  in- 
stantly a  physician  to  the  boy,  and  this  morning 
be  is  taken  into  the  hospital.  He  is  fortunately 
not  dangerously  hurt  and  will  in  a  month's  timo 


be  again  r««tored  In  the  mean  time  he  is  SeK 
ma's  and  my  child.  Lennartson  and  Brennei 
have  adopted  the  old  man,  whose  disease  of  the 
eyes  is  of  that  kind  which  admits  of  an  operation, 
and  he  may  regain  his  sight. 

Flora  pools  and  looks  askew  on  all  this  affair, 
and  on  the  common  interest  which  has  sprunf 
up  between  Lennartson  and  Selma  Ihrongh  their 
protege,  whilst  the  dissimilar  behaviour  of  thtt 
two  young  girls  on  this  occasion,  seems  to  have 
made  a  strong  impression  on  Lennartson. 

THtlTtiL 

I  have  endeavoured  to  examine  Felix  oik  the 
ice-drive  and  its  adventore.  He  pretends  to  be 
ignorant  and  hart  in  the  highest  degree,  but  n 
certain  painful  confusion  in  bis  manner  convin* 
ces  roe  that  I  have  not  suspected  him  and  the 
otiiers  in  an  unjust  manner.  I  have  heard  from 
Ake  Sparrskald,  that  St.  Onne  often  misleads 
young  men  to  drink,  and  then  to  gamble,  and 
thus  wins  from  them  their  money ;  and  that  he 
had  invited  Felix  and  his  friends  to  an  oigie  of 
the  lowest  kind  on  the  day  of  the  sledging  patty. 
I  now  spoke  seriously  and  warmly,  nay,  almost 
sisterly,  to  Felix,  and  warned  him  of  this  false 
and  dangerous  friend.  I  reminded  him  of  bis 
promise  to  Selma,  and  on  that  which  depended 
upon  it,  He  answered  not  a  word,  but  looked 
unhappy,  and  left  us  qaickly.  I  fear  that  he  will 
not  turn  out  well.  His  more  regular  life  tat 
some  lime  after  bis  conversation  with  Selma, 
seems  not  to  have  lasted  long,  and  be  is  so  weak 
that  the  Rulschenfelts  *  do  not  he  begnardianed, 
Felix  I  Be  a  man  i'  onhrjest  that 'be  is  already 
under  petticoat  government,'  are  sufficient  to  lead 
biro  into  every  possible  folly.  1  have  had  a 
prompting  to  talk  myself  with  St.  Orme,  and  to 
call  tbnh  the  good  spirit  in  him ;  but  think  I  if 
the  wicked  one  shew  his  teeth  to  me.  In  the 
mean  time  I  will  let  these  thoughts  eoncrct  yet 
a  while ;  over-hasty  words  seldom  fall  in  good 
ground. 

It  goes  on  hopefully  and  joyfully  with  oar 
rh  ildren,  the  seven-years-old  and  sixty-years-vld. 
The  aged  man  is  operated  upon,  and  it  has  suc- 
ceeded excellently.  Lennartson  was  here  lo^iay, 
and  related  to  us,  in  his  lively  way,  the  partic* 
ulars  of  the  affair. 

The  joy  of  the  old  man  that  he  could  again 
see  the  sun  and  his  child ;  that  he  again  could 
work,  and  lay  aside  the  begrar's  staff,  affected 
us  all.  We  took  into  oonsideration  the  future 
of  our  children,  and  adopted  unanimously  tien- 
nartson's  plans. 

Selma  has  found  means  to  draw-Flora  into 
this  affair,  so  that  she  now,  like  others,  takes  part 
In  it,  and  appears  warmly  to  interest  herself  in 
it,  namely — in  Lennartson's  presence. 

■  TVSSA     • 

The  Baron  has  received  additional  honours  in 
titles  and  stars.  As  he  came  to  us  this  evening 
decorated  with  the  latter,  Flora  exhibited  great 
joy  on  that  account,  whilst  Selma  and  I  w(-bed 
him  joy  in  all  simplicity.  Lennartson  received 
Flora's  exaggerated  tokens  of  joy  with  coldness, 
and  was,  for  the  rest,  not  quile  in  good  humour. 
My  stepmother  noticed  this,  rnd  said  jestingly— 

"  It  seems  as  if  Lennartson  quarrels  with  hi* 
good  fortune  precisely  when  it  adorns  him  most 
handsomely.'' 

"Good  fortune  I"  said  Lennaitson,  smiling 
sorrowfully. 

"  Yes,"  replied  my  sirprootber, "  at  least,  what 
nwft  people  would  regard  a*  snch." 
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"  Akr  said  LMUwrtaeii,  while b*  sealed  him- 
self beside  her  with  a  kind  of  filial  confidence, 
"it  is  exactly  that  which  vexes  me,  that  people 
oAen  regard  such  thing*  as  good  Ibrtone,  and 
set  value  upon  Iheqi,  wiiliout  asking  wheUier 
they  be  a  sign  of  merit;  whether' they  liave  any 
isal  meaoisg;  it  makes  me  angry  that  it  should 
be  so,  and  that  1  myself  am  childish  enough  not 
to  be  rightly  free  from  tiiis  weakness.  It  regn- 
lady  torments  me.  But  the  sitperflcialityof  life 
is  so  infectioiis.  Tliecelore  I  loi^  to  release 
myself  firom  it." 

"  But  in  all  the-  world  not  to  qait  the  service 
OB  that  account  1"  said  my  stepmother,  terrified. 
"No I"  replied  Lennartson,  *'that  is  quite 
another  thing.  I  wiU  only  be  released  that  I 
thereby — may  come  deef»r  into  lile.  I  know 
well  when  1  could  be  india°erent  to  all  this 
oaiward  glitter,  and  warm  and  rich  from  the  re- 
waid  which  no  human  eye  sees,  from  a  look,  a 
qviet  approval." 

"And  where  is  this  Eldorado r*  asksd  my 
ste^otbcr,  afliected,  and  at  the  same  time  sos- 
fieion*. 

With  a  voice,  which  was  at  the  same  lime 
aoflened  and  rendered  more  full  by  deep  feeling, 
Iiennanson  said, 

"  I  bad  it  once  in  the  heart  of  my  mother ;  .1 
woaM  meet  with  it  in  the  bean— of  my  wife; 
if|"  continued  he,  with  emphasis,  "  if  she  under- 
stood me,  H  she  were  such  as  my  soul  desires, 
and  IDT  heart  seek*  after.  Many  a  one  congrat- 
nlaies'me  on  my  happiness  in  having  made  my 
own  way  in  lile,  and  1— consider  myself  not  to 
have  been  happy,  that  I  hare  not  yet  properly 
lived— at  least,  since  my  earliest  youth,"  added 
he,  mournfully. 

All  this  was  said  halfalond  to  my  stepmother, 
who  was  evidently  afiecled,  and  spoke  kindly 
words  regarding  the  future,  though  ii  might  not 
be  in  a  cheerful  tone. 

1  looked  at  the  yoaog  girls:  Flora  blnshcd 
deeply;  that  Selma  grew  pale,  I  could  merely 
snppose ;  because  at  my  glance  she  rose  up  and 
kA  the  room. 

Here  hare  I  then  become  acquainted  with 
ooeuf  the  Leonartsun  faults  of  which  the  Viking 
■poket  Bat  the  way  in  which  he  di&covered  it 
has  made  the  man  only  more  interesting  in  my 
eyes. 

Brenner  will  not  anderstaad  me,  will  not  at- 
tead  lo  my  hints.  He  seems  as  if  he  would 
give  his  heart  free  play  in  making  an  attack  on 
my  heart.  Well,  then!  May  his,  during  the 
cambal,  only  not  be  wounded.  I  will  not  Fuse  a 
friend  in  the  lover,  and  a  friend  so  noble  and  so 
dear  to  me  as  Wilhelm  Brenner.  I  nerer  was 
happy  in  lore.  Where  I  loved  I  have  not  been 
agam  belored,  and  where  1  hare  been  beloved 
1^  true  aSsciion  I  could  not  return  the  same 
Cseling.  But  I  hare  to  thank  friendship,  pore- 
mind«l  friendship,  for  my  highest  delights  on 
the  earth.  A  rejected  lorer  may  easily  become 
the  truest  friend,  and  that  he  is  not  so  is  oflen 
the  tanit  of  the  belored  woman. 

In  this  case  it  will  not  be  my  fault,  that  I  feel 
it  myself.  I  know  nothing  more  sorrowful  than 
when  an  acquaintance,  which  begins  in  cordial- 
ity, extinguishes  iuself  in  biuerness;  or  where 
warm  feelings  change  them-ielres  into  cold  ones. 
Every  oeed  uf  tendemess  which  the  AII-|rood  has 
■own  upon  the  earth,  should  unfold  ilselfinlo  a 
plant  and  d»wer ;  shuuld  here  sprout  up  at  His 
foolsloul,  in  order  sometime  to  blossom  yet  mot* 


gtorioosly  before  His  throM.  If  it  Iw  otter- 
wise;  if  the  flower  die  in  ita  bod,  then  fa  it  tte 
ftah  of  man,  and  a  very  sorrowftri    tbiDK.    J 

write  this  in  the  odoorof  the  litaes  which  I  hav* 
rsceired  from  my  friend,  and  with  a  -faean  that 
is  warm  towards  him.  It  is  calm  and  Lwht 
within  me. 

Thna  that  mUar'it  tlw  nttl*«  btut'i  cooMimaUam, 
lUaainator  of  ufo^  midDight  hour* 
To  •riMn  wM  gitn  Uu  canloat  waiM*i  d>«v<i^ 
Aadona  wm  ut  ow  moot  glarioiu  dowor  ; 
Thoa  who  wut  \)j,  whoa  CEouo  wu  ap-brakaa  ; 
Who  pUjad'n  in  Joy  in  the  Crsator't  nght  ; 
Thou  who  wMt  br  «  hon  fHmal  wonb  wore  niokwt 
And  hoirhM  tod  dapdu  gwo  Boiw  faith  (e  Ii«ht. 
Lifo'o  morn  umI  enninf  Mar,  U  WimIob  !  liviriutav 
When  I  in  duknaw  la/,  ih/  light  waa  ahawn  ; 
Siuco  than  "tia  well  with  ue,  uy  haan  beau  Urfallr, 
Bulling  with  Ion  ;  bat,  bat  fbr  Thee  alon*  ! 


The  miserable,  misfgrttine-brin 


rne  unseranie,  misigrttine-bringing,  poisoa- 
ous  and  poisoned  Lady-CounciTlors-of-Com- 
merce  I  I  would  that  they  sat  turaed  to  atoaa 
up  aloA  on  the  hill  of  difficulty,  and  could  mora 
neitber  foot  nor  tongue  1  I  would  they  had  beea 
fettered  yesterday.  Then  should  1  not  have 
been  obliged  to  go  thither  to-day  with  the  heav- 
iest burthen  which  life  has,  and  to  come  bacJc 
without  any  alleviation;  then  had  I  not  beea 
obliged  to  sit  here  as  now,  and  to  write  with  a 
sort  of  desperation,  while  tears  fall  upon  laf 
paper  rather  than  the  words  which  I  throw  apoa 
It,  almost  without  seeing  them. 

But  now  came  those  birds  of  misfortune  ye»' 
terday  afternoon,  and  darted  down  by  my  step- 
mother. I  was  with  her  while  I  sat  at  my. 
painting.  I  felt  myself  burdened  by  haring  lo 
attend  to  all  the  moremeois  which  were  made 
by  the  three  ladies  among  our  near  and  distant 
acquaintances.  Already  had  they  gone  thmngh 
a  long  list  of  "they  beliere,  they  say,  they  as- 
sert," when  Mrs.  P.  rehemently  exclaimed, 
"Now  for  a  bit  of  news  which  is  sure  and  cer- 
tain I  What  think  you  of  our  booeiit  Colonel 
Brenner  having  last  week  received  'a  baaket' 
from  the  rich  widow,  Mrs.  Z.  1  That  I  know 
from  her  own  sister-in-law,  who  related  lb« 
whole  affair  lo  me.  She  herself,  as  regarded 
him,  was  not  disinclined,  bm  the  fire  step-dtil- 
dren  would  hare  terrified  her." 

"  Ves,  the  poor  man  I"  said  Mis.  P^  "  he  will 
not  find  it  easy  to  get  a  wife  with  that  crowd  of 
children:  at  least  not  a  wife  who  has  money." 

"  Need  Colonel  Brenner  then,  in  the  choice  of 
a  wife,  make  money  so  much  an  object  1"  asked 
I,  in  no  enriable  state  of  mind. 

"  That  a  man  always  must  who  has  five  chil- 
dren to  care  for,  and  who  has  no  ether  property 
than  his  profession,"  replied  Mrs.  P.  "Bren- 
ner's wife  bad  nothing;  and  he  himself,  althnogb 
a  man  of  rank,  has  been  no  good  husbander  «f 
his  income." 

"  Is  Mrs.  Z.  an  upright  person  V  asked  I 
again;  and  Mrs.  P.  made  answer — 

"  O,  the  person  is  well-behaved  enough,  I  fan- 
cy; but  she  has  neither  head  nor  heart;  bat 
with  a  fine  skin,  a  handsome  figure,  and  large 
landed  property,*  one  needs  neither  head  nor 
hean  to  enchant.  A  little  vain,  a  little  mad 
about  getting  married,  is  she  to  be  sure— it  (s 
an  nniartunate  passion  that,  of  wishing  to  get 
married  I  I  say  with  Madame  de  8evign«,  I 
would  rather  get  dniok! 

« I  also,"  said  I;  "but  is  it  known  for  certain 


*  Oaldaaa  iStari,  an  aetata  whieh,  aeaurdmg  to  tk* 
Swadiak  Ism,  aui  oalr  ka  held  hgr  ■  siid*. 
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ihft  Colood  Breuier  jwid  hi«  addwwM  to  Mrs. 
2.  last  week  1" 

'■  Q,Dile  certainly  is  It  Vnown,  ngr  sweetest  of 
friends  I  Her  own  sisler-ia-law  Aid  me  of  it. 
Besides  this,  there  are  docomeiils  in  the  afiiiir; 
for  it  was  ueguiiated  by  letters,  which  certainly 
must  have  been  very  affecting,  for  Mrs.  Z.  has 
cried  days  and  nigbts  over  ihem — there  most 
singly  and  soleiy  on  thai  acconni  have  been  a 
wash  of  pocket  handkerchiefs.  But  sbehas  her 
own  friends,  and  will  console  herself,  and  think 
about  a  certain  gentleman  without  children,  and 
— imopoi,  people  say  also  in  the  world  that  Col- 
onel Brenner  too  will  endeavour  to  console  him- 
self, and  will  seek  for  his  consolation  in  this 
house;  people  assert  even  that  Miss  Sophia 
Adelan  would  know  something  more  ol^  the 
afiktr." 

Reddening  like  a  guilty  person,  and  proud  as 
u>  innoceDt  one,  I  repelfed  the  charge,  and  de- 
clared  myself  Wholly   unacqaaimed   with  it. 


And,  as  l^  sisters  peisisted  in  jestiiK  with  me, 
my  stepmother  said,  with  a  graceful  dignity 
which  pleased  me  infinitely—: 


As  Colonel  Brenner  has  so  lately  paid  his 
addresses  to  Mrs,  Z.,  it  would  very  litile  accord 
with  the  esteem  wliich  he  cherishes  for  Sophia, 
and  with  his  own  character,  if  he  should  so 
onickly  solicit  her  hand.  Besides,  I  lancy  that 
mis  match  would  veiy  little  suit  Sophia.  It  is 
DO  joke  with  so  many  stepchildren.  If  my  So- 
phia wishes  to  be  maTrie<4  she  will  not  lack  op- 
portuoilies  of  choosing  among— uin,  dm,  urn  I" 

"  O,  of  course  I  That  is  certain !  When  a 
person  ha*  so  many  charms  and  talents,  and  so 
much  property,  there  lacks  nothing;  and  people 
talk  already  of  a  certain  Baron  and  Chamber- 
lain—perhaps one  may  already  offer  congratular 
tions.''^ 

I  scarcely  was  able  to  give  a  token  of  disavow- 
al, and  was  glad  that  a  servant  came  tu  say  that 
the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  in  which  ibe  Lady- 
Cooncillors-uf-Coramerce  took  leave,  and  my 
stepmother  and  Flora  drove  ont  to  pay  visits. 

"  tiet  nobody  come  in !  say  that  nobody  is  at 
home !"  said  I  to  the  philosopher  (the  old,  trusty 
servant  of  the  house,  whose  bnsiness  it  is  to 
watch  through  the  Wtiole  dav,  half  sleeping  in 
ttie  hall),  and  I  threw  myself  in  the  arm  chair, 
sefore  the  piano,  in  the  ante-room.  One  single 
light  burnt  in  the  chandelier,  with  a  long  wick. 
*  was  twilight  in  th«  room,  it  was  twilight  in 
Jkj  own  soul. 

"It  is  the  property  1  It  is  »  specalationr 
thonght'I.  My  mind  was  in  so  pamfol  a  state 
that  1  was  obliged  to  weep.  The  image  of  the 
Viking  was  dimmed  in  my  inmost  soul.  I  saw 
him  before,  so  pore,  so  noble,  so  far  from  all 
worldly  mode*  of  acu'on — and  now!  Bat  nut  I 
will  not  submit  rnVKell'to  the  thoughts  which  the 
news  that  I  have  beard  awakens  in  me.  "Still ! 
(till!"  said  1  to  the  tormenting  spirits,  "leave  me 
my  faith  in  him,  and  let  me  retain. my  friend. 
Besides,  why  should  I  believe  that  he  will  woo 
me  1  He  will  not.  He  seeks  in  me  merely  a 
eonfidant,  a  friend,  a  sister!"  And  I  let  all  the 
five  little  cbildrrn  come,  up  before  me  in  order  to 
explain  his  couruihip  of  Mrs.  Z. 

The '  Sonate  palhetique'  of  Beethoven  lay  upon 
Ibe  music  ilesk,  and  1  began  to  play  it.  This 
wild  agitato  removed  the  tumolt  from  my  soul, 
and  hu>hed  it;  it  elevated  itself  on  the  streams 
of  sound,  and  borst  with  them  through  all 
thwarting  hindrances  to  the  grave,  lovely,  all- 
releasing,  all-reconi!iling  unveiling,  to  the  glo- 


rions  closing  notes.  So  deeply  was  I  abaoibed 
by  my  music  that  I  did  not  hear  that  a  coover> 
salion  was  taking  place  in  the  hall,  which  endol 
in  the  (philosopher  opening  the  dour  and  saying^ 
in  a  voice  which  reaembled  that  cf  the  ghost  ia 
Hamlet: 

"Miss  Adelan, Ccdonel  Brenner i*  in  the  ball, 
and  will  resolutely  come  in.  Shall  I  beg  him  l» 
go  away  1" 

"  Did  I  not  say  that  nobody  was  to  be  admit- 
ted r  asked  I. 

"  Yes,  he  said  that,"  said  a  well-known  voice. 
"  But  I  said  to  him  that  I  am  already  admiited  I** 
And  Brenner  at  one  spring  stood  betbre  me,  with 
uDistretcfaed  hand,  so  kind,  so  joyous,  so  cordiiil, 
that  I  nearly  forgot  all  the  impressions  with 
which  1  had  just  then  combated,  and  my  heart 
moved  itself  towards  him. 

He  gave  me  a  bouquet  of  beautiful  flowers,  as 
he  continued,  "Only  do  not  say  to  me  that  1 
should  g9  away  1" 

Kindly,  but  sorrowfully,  I  said,  "Ah  not  Ra^ 
main  here  now.  My  mother  will  soon  be  home."' 

"  O,  that  is  not  of  much  consequence  to  roe," 
said  he.  "  I  would  now  rather  talk  alone  with 
you." 

My  heart  beat  {him  secret  anxiety.  He  look- 
ed at  me,  and  my  appearance  must  have  indica* 
ted  fully  my  sute  oi^mind,  for  he  was  auddenly 
uneasy,  and  asked  tenderly  and  with  bis  whole 
heart  whether  I  were  ill  1 

"  No,  I  am  very  well."  Whether  I  was  vex- 
edl  "Yes,  I  must  cuofess  that;  (  had  heard 
something  which  had  discompdsed  me."  Wheth- 
er be  might  not  share  it,  whether  he  might  not 
endeavour  to  be  my  comforter  1  1  was  silent. 
Should  I  tell  him  alii  thought  I.  Yet  no!  That 
were  indeed  a  folly.  He  would  fancy  that  I  was 
in  love  with  him.  He  renewed  bis  ]ueslions 
with  more  and  more  warmto.  "  N } .  replied  ^ 
at  length;  "not  now— pernaps  at  some  future 
time — "  Whether  I  were  vexed  with  bimt 
"  Yes — no— he  must  not  ask  any  more." 

"Not  ask  any  morel"  exclaimed  Brenner. 
He  was  silent  lor  a  while,  and  began  then  again, 
with  a  gentle,  tremulous  voice.  "And  yet  I 
came  now,  on  purpose,  to  ask  yon  a  serious- 
question,  a  very  important  question — a  question 
which  has  often  thrust  itself  to  my  lips,  and 
which  I  can  no  longer  keep  back — a  question, 
upon  which  depends  the  weal  or  wo  of  mv  lll<^ 
I  came  on  purpose  to  ask — Sophia,  will  yea, 
can  yon  love  mel  ,  I  have  long  luved  you  on- 
speakablv!  Will  yon  accompany  me  throogk 
Ijfe,  In  pleasure  and  pain?" 

•  The  voice,  the  loot,  the  expression,  even  die- 
pressure  of  his  hand,  which  had  seized  mine— 
O,  what  eloquence  nf  the  heart!  Anil  all  this 
he  had  consecrated  the  week  before  to  Mrs.  Z,. 
And  Mrs.  Z.,  without  head  or  hean,  with  a  finft> 
skin  and  landed  property,  ascended  like  a  ehost- 
between  Brenner  and  me,  and  cau-seJ  me  inde.^ 
scribablr  anguish. 

O,  if  he  had  but  been  to  me  that  which  he  hatfi 
been  only  a  few  hours  before,  how  candidly  and. 
how  warmly  cuold  I  not  have  talked  to  nim^ 
how  could  I  have  refused  his  banil  wiiliout 
wounding  his  hean ;  how  eonid  I  h  <vi'  re  i  ovni 
the  lover,  and  yet  have  retained  hiiu  for  f  ver  a 
friend. 

But  In  the  darkness  which  had- row  risen  in 
my  soul,  I  recognised  neither  him  i  w  nw'trXi; 
the  whol"  wiirld  was  chan?e>l.  A  rr  p 'lins; 
coi(ines.s, « )<.trifying  stupor overcaire  mv  «  hole 
being;  I  felt  myself  turned  into  a  marble  imug«>. 
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«nd  therefore  I  let  Brenner  talk  withoat  oikikr- 
•taoding  bim;  heard  him  speak  of  his  children, 
'children  which  it  was  a  delight  and  honoiur  to 
hare;'  heard  him  say  how  he  and  bis  childrea 
would  muke  me  happy  by  love  and  gratitude ; 
•aw  him  bend  his  knee  before  me,  conjuring  me 
10  lisien  to  him  and  answer  him.  But  I  cuuld 
not  an!>wer,could  more  neither  hand  nor  tongue; 
my  eyes  were  still,  and  staringly  riveted  upon 
him ;  yet  1  lelt  as  if  my  eyes  were  filling  by  de- 
grees with  tears.  Then  he  reproached  me  jest- 
Mgly  with  keeping  him  so  long  before  me  on  bis 
knees ;  and  with  a  sadden  turn  he  seated  him- 
•elf  at  my  feet,  embraced  iny  knees,  and  decla- 
red that  he  woald  not  rise  till  I  had  given  to  him 
my  '  Yes.' 

This  manoearre  bad  almost  entirely  orereome 
me.  I  was  jast  aboat  to  lean  myself  towards 
his  beloved  head,  and  open  my  whole  heart  to 
him;  bat  at  that  same  moment  1  heard  a  bastle 
in  the  hall,  and  the  voices  of  many  persons  who 
iiad  entered 

In  that  same  moinent  I  awoke  to  a  fall  cba- 
•eioasness,  and  to  the  whole  biuemess  of  my  po- 
•kion. 

"  Stand  apt    In  God's  name,  stand  qp t"  (Md 
-I  to  Brenner.    "Someone  Comes t" 
■  "  The  whole  world  may  come  I"  replied  he, 
with  defiance  and  aflTeetion ;  "  I  shall  not  stand 
«ip  without  an  answer  from  yoa." 

A  thought  of  hell  arose  in  mv  mind ;  he  will 
sorurise  iheef,  he  will  compel  tbee;  lie  will  re- 
fDain  sitting  here  at  thy  feet  in  order  to  make  it 
impossible  for  thee  to  refusse  his  hand  I 

With  pruud  resentment  la  look  and  voice,  I 
•prang  up,  and  said — 

"Colonel  Brenner  I  I  have  done  wrong  to 
■leave  you  so  long  in  ancertainty.  Pardon  me, 
and  hear  now  mv  last  answer.  My  hand  and 
my  properly  I  will  preserve  indepeadent.  I  es- 
teem DO  man  high  enough  to  give  him  right  and 
rule  over  them,'' 

Brenner  on  his  part  had  risen  np — and  at  my 
stern  reply  fixed  upon  me  a  look  full  of  inex- 
pressible astonishment.    It  was  as  if  he  could 
not  thoroughly  understand  me.    Merry  voices 
and  the  steps  of  several  persons  approached  the 
drawing-room  door  from  the  hall.    I  betook  my- 
self 10  the  door  which  led  to  Selma's  chamber. 
Here,  with  my  hand  upon  the  lock,  1  turned 
round  and  looked  at  Breoner.    He  stood  im- 
moveable, hi.'?  eyes  directed  to  roe;  their  expres- 
sion I  cannot  describe,  and  I  could  not  righlly 
comprehend ;  but  I  read  in  them  an  eternal  fare- 
well; and,  with  a  soul  assailed  by  indescribable 
and  contending  feelings,  1  fled  up  to  my  room. 
That  which  I  Kit  to  be  the  bitterest  and  the'  mo.st 
painful  at  this  moment  was  that  Brenner  and  I 
were  for  ever  separated.  I  called  up  anew  Mrs. 
Z.,  in  her  whole  terrible  shape,  and  Brenner's 
conduct  to  her,  in  order  to  excuse  and  explain 
my  own  conduct:  bat  then  came  the  remem- 
brance of  Brenner's  last  look— that  strange  look, 
which  went  ihroagh  bone  and  marrow,  and  all 
his  culpability  vanished,  and  1  alone  was  the 
culpable  one,  the  one  worthy  of  condemnation. 
1  was  inierrupted  in  this  combat  by  Selma, 
who  besought  me  to  come  into  company.    I 
thought  at  first  to  excuse  mvself;  but  when  I 
found  that  Lennartson  was  there,  a  thought  or 
sa&picion  arose  within  me,  and  I  followed  Selma. 
I  had  a  fever  from  excitement  of  mind.    1 
soon  observed  that  Lennartson's  glance  was  di- 
rected to  me  with  an  inquiring  expre.ssion,  and 
moaa  also  he  seated  himself  on  the  comer  of  a 
'  *-'auiea.se '  end  ^ai !  in  n  low  vo'ce — 


"As  I  came  here  this  evening  I  found  Bren- 
ner alone  in  the  drawing-room,  in  a  strange  state, 
and  he  coul(4or  would  not  give  any  expUoatioa 
of  it.     Have  yoa  seen  bim  this  evening  1" 

"  I  pray  you,"  said  1,  and  answered  his  ques- 
tion by  another,  "  tell  me  whether  it  be  true,  aa 
I  have  lately  heard,  that  within  these  few  days 
a  connexion  has  been  spoken  of  betwixt  Bren- 
ner and  Mrs.  Z.  t  Yoa  are  Brenner's  friend, 
you  must  know." 

"  I  cannot  deny  it,"  replied  the  Baron  smiling. 

"  Is  it  true  that  a  marriage  was  spoken  oCi" 

"  Yes,  actually  was  spoken  of 

"  He  has  then  really  paid  his  addresses  te 
herr 

"  Hum  I  that  is  again  another  question,"  saU 
Lennarston,  smiling. 

■•  How  I  Did  you  not  say  that  a  marriage  hal 
been  spoken  of  T" 

"  Does  it  then  follow  of  neceasily  th4t  itemuat 
have  made  the  proposal  1" 

"Noti  I  fanciolao.  I  pray  yoa  jest  not  1m. 
this  aSair;  but  tell  me  out  plainly  how  h  hangs 
together.  It  is  to  me  inexpressibly  important- 
more  important  than  I  can  say." 

"Well,  then;  what  I  know  Of  the  affair  is,  in 
a  few  words,  this :  Mrs.  Z.  wished  to  have  wil- 
helm  Breimer  for  her  husband ;  he  did  not  wish 
her  altogether  for  bis  wife.  A  third  person  went 
with  the  proposal— and  with  the  refusal  to  tad 
fro  between  them." 

"O  God  I  is  it  possible  1  And— pardon  me  I 
From  whom  do  you  know  this  1  From  Brenner 
himself  1" 

"No,  certainly  not:  but  exactly  fh>ffl  this 
third  person,  who  ought  for  two  reasons  to  bid 
adiea  to  the  office  of  spokesman.  It  pleases  me. 
Miss  Adelan,  to  be  able  to  give  you  an  explana- 
tion of  an  aflfair  in  which  you  have  been  so  bad- 
ly informed.  And  now — best  Miss  Sophia,  per- 
mit me,  as  Brenner's  and  your  friend,  a  question. 
What  is  the  occasion  of  his  strange  stale  uf  mind 
this  evening!'' 

"  It  is  my  fault  I  my  unpardonable  fault  I"  I 
coald  say  no  more,  I  was  crashed  to  pieces. 

Lennarston  was  silent ;  he  regarded  me  with 
his  serious,  prudent  eyes.  Afler  a  minute's  al- 
ienee, be  said  gently,  almost  flatteringly — 

"I  shall  probably  see  him  to-night.  Ma^  I 
not  take  to  him  from  you  a  message — some  kuul 
of  greeting?" 

"  Ah,  what  is  the  n-se  of  it  1  He  cannot,  he 
ooght  not  to  fot;give  mel  We  are  separated  for 
ever  through  my  fault — through  my  unworthy 
mistrust.  But,  if  you  will,  impart  to  him  this 
conversation." 

And  with  this  it  was  ended;  but  now  begaa 
for  me  the  pangs  of  conscience. 

0  what  talisman  is  there,  indeed,  against  the 
bitter,  crushing  feeling  of  having  been  unjust  to- 
wards a  noble  friend—having  cruelly  wouodel 
his  heart,  bis  dearest  feeling ;  to  have  murdered 
the  faith  in  that  which  he  loved — to  have  dis- 
turbed bis  happiness  I  And  for  such  a  deed  no 
comfort  can  be  found.  O  Wilhelm  Brennerl 
now  I  understand  thy  looks  full  of  condemna- 
tion, and  full  of  godlike  sorrow  over  me.  Yet 
when  thou  knowest  that  I  have  bathed  my  pil- 
low with  tears,  and  jret  in  the  midst  of  my  suf- 
fering felt  a  proud  joy  over  thee,  and  thanked 
God  th^  I.  can  bear  thy  image. clear  in  my 
breast,  wouldst  thou — wouldst  thou  not  forgive 
me  7 

1  passed  the  night  withoat  slumbering  in  the 
least,  I  waited  for  the  morning  with  impatieae* 
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— T  hoped  that  with  it  Lennartton  would  come. 
The  muroiog  came,  gray  and  cold,  aod  oo  LeB- 
narison,  aad  oo  single  sunbeam  in. my  nocturnal 
aoul.  One  hour  went  alter  the  other — that  wait- 
ing was  insafierable  to  me;  read  I  cuald  not, 
maaic  «ras  to  me  a  (orroeot,  and  the  most  core- 
aon  topics  of  conversation  only  increased  my 
anguish.  AU  at  once  the  proverb  came  into  my 
mind — 

"  That  which  baru  th«  luel  bins  not  th«  •oul  ,■" 

and  at  the  same  time  the  hill  ot  difficnity  came 
t)erorejny  inmost  mind,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a 
panicolar  rerreshment  to  ascend  this.  I  Telt  the 
necessity  of  calming  the  soul  by  the  fatigae  ol 
the  body ;  and  with  an  advertisement  out  oC  the 
daily  paper  in  my  reticule,  1  rambled  in  mist  and 
cold  towards  the  South,  up  the  heaven-aspiring 
mountain,  far Tunh  upon  the  endless  street  which 
begins  npon  the  other  side  of  the  same.  Our 
own  state  of  mind  often  lends  its  colour  to  ob- 
jects, bni  on  this  day  my  slate  of  mind  and  the 
objects  which  met  me  bad  actually  a  deep  sym- 
pathy. The  advertisement  led  me  to  a  dwelling 
where  mould  and  damp  covered  the  walls,  nei- 
ther was  it  to  he  wondered  at  that  the  pale  dropsy 
abiide  there.  On  the  long,  ill-built  street,  I  saw 
a  herd  of  ragged,  pale  children,  old  women  and 
aged  men,  living  pictures  of  sickness,  of  pover- 
ty, and  age;  and  i  contemplated  misery  in  all 
gradations  of  human  life — in  all  its  weeping 
ahadows. 

And  amid  all  these  shadow-figure*  there  yet 
probably  was  not  one  who  would  have  exchang- 
ed his  lot  with  mine,  if  be  could  have  seen  into 
•ny  heart.  Ah  I  the  severest  kind  of  wretched- 
ness is  not  that  which  exhibits  its  rags  in  the 
streets,  aod  at  night  conceab  itself  in  great  de- 
Berted  buildings — il  is  that  which  smiles  in  polite 
companies,  which  shews  to  the  world  a  joyful 
exterior  while  sorrow  gnaws  its  heart. 

Had  I  been  somewhat  more  joyous  of  mood. 
I  mighlhave  thought  with  pleasure  on  the  round 
earthen  jugs  which  many  carried  in  their  hands, 
and  on  the  warm  soup  which  Mercy  cooks  by 
the  never-extinguished  fire,  and  which  now  these 
poor  people  were  cariying,  yet  steaming,  for 
their  dinners. 

When  I  came  home,  I  hoped  for  some  kind  of 
word,  of  .some  kind  of  tidings.  But  no,  nothing  I 
Several  hours  have  passed.  Perhaps  Lennart- 
son  comes  this  evening. 

Evtnitig. 

No,  he  came  not.  I  have  obtained  by  art 
news  of  Brenner.    He  dii>  mot  oo  home  list 

KICBT. 

The  3d. 

Again  a  sleepless  nighL  It  is  again  morning. 
Whither  shall  I  go  to-day  1 

"  When  a  man  is  no  longer  his  own  friend, 
then  goes  he  to  his  brother,  who  is  so  still,  that 
he  may  talk  gently  with  him,  and  may  again 
give  hill  life." 

Tlie.>e  words  of  Jean  Paul  awoke  in  me  the 
desire  to  go  to  my  Selma,  but  1  was  ashamed  of 
the  confession  which  I  had  to  make  to  her.  Then 
came  she  to  me  with  lier  lovely  eyes,  and  asked 
so  tenderly,  so  troubled.  1  could  do  oo  other 
lh.in  let  her  look  into  my  heart.  And  how  ten- 
derly she  comforted  me !  How  warmly  she  de- 
fended me  from  my  own  self-accusations!  How 
clearly  she  saw  before  us  the  buurof  reconcilia- 
liont  Ah,  1  dare  not  hope  for  this!  If  i  could 
only  know  how  it  now  is  with  him,  how  he  feels 
lowanlsroe. 
H 


Evnung. 

I  Know  now.  Lennartson  came  in  the  after- 
noon, but  not  gaily. 

Yet  it  is  good  that  he  rame.  I  coold  haidly 
have  supported  such  another  night.  To  my  in- 
quiring look,  he  said  immediatelv — 

"I  have  just  seen  Brenner;  I  have  comma- 
nicatcd  to  him  our  conversation  here  that  even- 
ing." 

"  Well,  then,  and  he—"  asked  I,  almost  life- 
less. 

"  He  said,  he  had  himself  imagined  that  some 
kind  of  misunderstanding  must  have  been  the 
occasion  of^what  he  did  not  say." 

"  And  besides  that — said  he  nothingi" 

"  He  added,  if  anyhodv  had  said  to  me  any- 
thing bad  of  her,  I  should  not  have  believed  iL" 

"And  that  was  all  I    Said  he  nothing  morel" 

"No  I"  said  Lennartson;  "but  it' was  evident 
that  he  had  suffered  much  in  mind,  and  suffered 
still.  What  unfortunate  misunderstanding  has 
put  you  both  so  out  of  tune  with  each  other, 

separated  two  beings  who  1  fancied  should 

but  they  are  not  separated.  That  is  impossible. 
I  know  Brenner's  heart.  Give  me  a  word,  a 
cordial  word  for  him,  and — let  me  conduct  mm 
to  your  i'eet." 

"  Inijpossihie !  I  pray  yon  do  nothing  now  in 
this  affair.  You  would  not  wish  that  yourself, 
if  you  knew  all.  Tell  me  only— do  you  think 
that  Brenner  cherishes  any  haired  towards  mel" 

"Hatred  is  a  feeling  which  cannot  easily  find 
place  in  Brenner's  heart,  and  certainly  never  to- 
wards you.  The  words  which  he  says  of  yon, 
he  speaks  with  seriousness  and  tenderness." 

"  Thns  I  majr  hope  then  that  he  does  not  ab- 
hor me.  This  is  much.  I  thaok  you  from  my 
heart  for  your  kindness." 

"Thank  me  by  letting  me  take  with  me  a 
soothiog  greeting  to  my  friend.  He  looked  to 
me  as  if  he  had  not  slept  for  several  nights,^and 
would  not  be  able  to  sleep  for  yet  more." 

'"Tell  him  that  neither  have  I  slept, since 

and  now  let  ns  not  talk  further  on  this  affair.  It 
belongs  to  the  things  which  mast  alone  depend 
upon  our  Lord'^  guidance." 

Lennartson  bowed  with  quiet  seriousness,  and 
as  he  saw  me  weep  he  took  my  hand,  and  spoke 
gentle  words  with  the  voice  of  an  angel.  O  hew 
good  is  he  tool 

//  is  Twdct  at  Night. 

I  am  now  calmer.  I  have  arrived  at  certain- 
ly. It  is  then  ended,  this  friendship  which  gave 
me  so  very  much  pleasure,  which  was  to  last 
into  eternity,  ended  through  my  fault. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  found  in  the  stream  of  life  a  costly  pearl,  bat 
I  threw  it  heedlessly  away.    I  deserved  it  not. 
«  •  »  •  » 

'  If  they  had  told  me  anything  had  of  her  I 
should  not  have  believed  it.'  What  a  crushing 
reproof  fur  me  is  there  in  these  loving  words! 

But  I  deserve  all  this.  Therefore  1  will  bear 
it  all  without  complaint.  1  shall  not  sleep  this 
night,  perhaps-  not  for  many  nights.  Knew  I 
only  that  he  slept. 

Without,  It  is  resttesit.  Clouds  driven  by  the 
northern  tempest  fly  over  the  castle.  The  lamps 
on  the  bridge  and  on  the  quay  flicker;  their  light 
trembles  in  the  agitated  waters;  one  afier  the 
other  is  extinguished  in  the  storm.  Poor  flick- 
ering flames,  good-night  t 

TV  7/*. 

Brenner  ba*  set  oat,  on  the  business  of  the  fieet, 
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to  MTrnl  of  Mm  tea-port  town*  of  Sweden.    He 
wiU  be  absent  sererat  week*.    That  is  good. 

]tiscoUUMlay,clearairandcold.  Tbesnow 
lies  npon  tbe  ice  of  ihe  RiddarQerd,  npoo  the 
southero  mounlaias,  while  and  still — siill  and 
eold  as  indiSerence.  I  will  lay  it  upon  m;  heart 
Yet  no  I  that  will  I  not.    Let  it  sutler  siilL 

1  was  too  proud  of  my  philosophy,  of  my 
■trench  and  prudence,  and  am — punished.  Bum 
theiet'ore  tbon  holy  pain,  thou  purifying  fire; 
bom  to  the  rery  roots  tlus  selfish,  vain  temper. 
Bom  and  consume  1 

In  the  Evening. 

I  shall  overcome  this  suffering;  I  feel  that  I 
aball  overcome  it,  for  1  have  a  clear  inward  pre- 
■eotimenl  that  he  has  forgiven  me,  that  he  teels 
and  thinks  mercifully  towards  me.  And  for  tbe 
first  time  I  feel  the  necessity  of  the  mercy  and  the 
compassion  of  a  fellow-being.  Such  presenti- 
ments of  the  stale  of  feeling  of  persons  who  are 
dear  to  me  I  have  often  had,  as  well  in  biui  as  in 
good,  and  they  have  never  yet  deceived  me. 

Tbe  sentiment  which  united  Brenner  and  me 
has  really  not  been  of  a  common  kind,  nor  can 
the  overhastiness  of  a  moment  annihilate  it.  It 
is  deeply  based  in  the  nature  of  our  being.  And 
I  know  it.  Wilhelm  Brenner,  we  shall  yet  once 
more  meet  and  be  united  in  sincerity,  in  har- 
mony, even  if  it  first  be  when  the  scene  of  this 
lile  is  ended ;  I  know  it,  and  never  have  tell  more 
certain  than  in  this  moment,  when  we  are  ap- 
parently more  separated  than  ever. 

I  have  written  lo  Brenner.  Words  like  those 
which  I  said  here.  They  will  meet  him  when 
he  returns  to  Stuckholm. 

To-night  the  stars  glow  brighter.  No  cload 
overshadows  them.  Ooud-nighi,  Wilhelm  1  To- 
night thou  wilt  sleep,  to-nighi  1  also  shall  sleep, 
and  lo-murrow  I  shall  again  wholly  live  tor 
mankind,  for  the  interests  which  surround  me. 
Ttiou  hast  given  to  me  an  example  of  activity, 
and  I  will  ioUow  it. 

TiellUk. 

And  the  drama  which  in  being  acted  in  my 
neighbourhood  demands  truly  all  attention.  I 
seek  .sltll  for  the  thread  which  can  lead  the  cap- 
tives out  of  the  labyrlgth;  but  that  St.  Orme  is 
the  Minotaur  I  see  plaraly;  and  it  seems  as  if 
Flora's  prophesying  of  herself,  that  she  was  pos- 
sessed by  his  evil  nature,  was  really  about  to  be 
fulfilled.  But  why  should  Selma  become  her 
Tictim;  why  should  tbe  sylph  lose  her  wing.s  in 
the  strogglel  Selma  has  been  for  some  time  an 
actual  inanyr  to  Flora's  perpetually  nahappy 
temper,  who  seems  to  have  a  certain  delight  in 
tormenling  her  with  ill-humour,  with  severity, 
and  with  absurd  suspicions.  Selma  bears  this 
with  wonderful  gentleness,  bat— Ihe  joyous  song 
is  silenced,  and  the  light  dancing  gait  becomes 
ever  stiller. 

Yesterday,  I  ponred  out  before  her  the  rial  of 
my  wrath  against  Flora. 

"  Forgive  her,"  prayed  Selma,  with  her  beaa- 
tiful  tearful  eyes,  "she  is  herself  so  little  happy!" 

And  this  is  true.  My  stepmother,  who  does 
not  understand  Flora's  condition,  bnt  who  would 
willingly  see  all  around  her  joyful,  endeavours 
to  cheer  her  by  all  kinds  of  dissipations  and 
pleasures;  but  these  now  appear  to  have  lost  all 
power  over  Flora,  whilst  her  evil  demon  strikes 
his  talons  ever  deeper  into  her  lili;. 

Towards  evening,  when  the  few  visiters  had 
left  us,  and  we  ladies  of  tbe  family  were  toge- 
ther with  St.  Orme,  Flora  stood  a  lung  time 
snnk  in  thonghi  before  the  portrait  of  Beatrice 
Cenci 


I  "DoyoulhlBkof  copr{iigtlkatlad]^ttety«B 
contemplate  her  so  exactly  1"  asked  Sl  Onn^ 
in  his  scornful,  disagreeable  lone. 

"Perhaps I"  replied  Flora,  in  a  voice  which 
sonnded  almost  terrible.  "  Then,"  continned  tba 
in  an  altered  lone,  "  I  endeavour  lo  taucy  bow 
she  felt  in  mind." 

"  Before  or  after  (he  mnrder  of  her  fatlMXlT 
asked  St.  Orme  as  before. 

"  Afterwards,"  replied  Flora.  "  Before,  I  ti»- 
derstand ;  that  I  know." 

"  How,  my  sweet  Flora,  how  can  yoa  eats 
into  such  horrible  thoughts  1" 

"  Yes,  1  can  do  so,"  replied  Flora.  "She  had 
attempted  every  thing— every  thing,  SL  Omae— to- 
free  herself  from  her  unhappy  cooUilion ;  she  did 
not  express  her  pangs.  She  was  reduced  to  tha 
most  extreme  point,  was  reduced  to  despair— ia 
short,  I  understand  her  deed;  but  after  UMt—at 
terwards — " 

"  Why  yes,"  rejoined  Si.  Orme,  "afterward^ 
she  thought  on  the  preparation  for  her  own  dcatlv 
on  the  scaffold,  on  tbe  executioner  I" 

"  It  is  related,"  continned  Flora,  "that  at  th» 
moment  in  which  she  went  to  death,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  must  ascend  the  scafluld,  a  stream 
of  words  burst  from  her  lips,  so  full  of  jo/  and 
thankfulness,  so  full  of  what  is  most  beautiful 
and  most  sublime  in  the  human  soul,  that  they 
who  should  have  consoled  her  were  dumb,  ana 
their  pity  changed  itself  into  admiration:  it  i* 
said  that  never  was  her  beauty  more  touching^ 
her  look  more  beaming  than  at  ibe  moment  whea 
she,  as  a  peniieni,  but  ransomed  sinner,  met 
death  enfranchised  and  viciorious  I — nor  is  that 
a  wonder  to  me.  But  I  do  wonder  how  she  felti 
ah!  bow  she  tislt  herself  to  be  free!  free  and 
happy  I  I  do  wonder  how  she  tell,  I  do  woodet 
bow  she  fell,  1  do  wonder  how — " 

Flora  repealed  these  words  several  limes  lik* 
an  insane  person,  and  sank  suddenly  to  the  floor.. 

Our  astonishment  was  great.  Flora  was  car- 
ried into  Selma's  chamber,  and  here  our  atteit- 
tions  soon  brought  her  again  to  consciousness  ^ 
but  only  to  fall  into  a  hysterical  slate,  after  which 
she  only  sunk  into  repose  after  the  lapse  of  a  lev 
hours. 

When  she  again  awoke  it  was  night  She  lay 
still,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  Virginia's  portrait,  thai 
hung  at  the  foot  of  Selma's  bed  (on  which  Flora 
lay),  and  said  passionately  to  herself— 

"She,  too,  was  lovely  and  unhappy;  she,  too, 
died  in  the  bloom  of  her  age,  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  But  she  died,  killed  by  her  still  suffering 
— like  many  a  woman,  died  without  glory  and 
revenge.    Beatrice  was  the  happier  of  the  two.* 

"  The  EHernal  Judge  only  knows  that,"  said  1, 
with  gentle  voice. 

"Yes,  what  do  we  knowl"  continned  Floi^ 
"  I  know  nothing,  excepting  that  I  am  more  on- 
fnrlDnate  than  these  two.  It  is  strange,  but  for 
some  time  methioks,  that  thoughts  on  a  bloody 
action,  on  a  mnrder,  for  instance,  hav%  some- 
thing refreshing  in  them.  A  great  change  most 
take  place  in  the  souls  of  men  who  have  dona 
something  terrible — something  that  admits  of  no 
return,  no  uncertainly,  no  fear,  no  hope  mor^ 
Then,  indeed,  might  the  juggling  spirit  depart, 
and  the  human  being  comprehend  nimsell'i  It 
might  become  calm  and  cool  in  the  heart,  wheik 
the  hour  of  death  is  near,  and  all  is  past  fronk 
earth;  leelings  might  arise — feelings  ol  humilia- 
tion and  subjection,  and  then — there  perhap* 
might  come  some  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  kindlo 
a  light  in  the  daik  auul  ere  one  died.    Bat  thiia 
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vin  hmw  die!  Ole,  be  laid  low  In  the  black 
cartb,  moalder,  mm  todasl.  be  trampled  of  men 
— jia!  not  nol    I  will  not  die.   No.    Why  is  it 

-  so  daric  wilbin  me  1  why  do  yon  let  me  lie  as  i  j 
a  faneral  raultl  Bring  me  more  light.  And 
Selma )  where  is  she  1  She  nsed  to  lore  me. 
Bat  she  has  left  me,  like  all  the  restl" 

"Never !  never!"  replied  an  affectionate  roice, 
and  from  the  depths  of  the  alcove,  on  the  other 
aide  of  Flora's  bed's  bead,  arose  slowly  Selma's 
wbite-gannented,  beaatiful  figure.  She  took 
Flora's  hand  in  hers,  and  besought  with  tears — 

"O  Flora,  Floral  if  yon  yet  love  me,  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  to  yoo.  You  are  day  by  day 
more  nnlike  yoarsell;  there  lies  some  heavy 
•ecret  atyonr  heart  which  makes  yoa  anhappy. 

0  speak.  Flora,  tell  as  what  it  is — tell  us  all  I 
Yoa  know  how  we  love  yon.  How  possible  il 
will  be  for  us  to  find  oat  some  means  of  conso- 
HnK  and  calming  yoa!  Ob,  confide  inns!  How 
free  will  voa  feel  when  yoa  have  opened  your 
kean,  and  have  become  clear  to  those  who  love 
yoa!'^ 

"Clear!"  repeated  Flora,  "and  if  I  were  to 
open  my  heart,  and  it  were  to  appear  merely 
darker  to  yoa  than  before !  Selma,  bow  sboald 
yoa  bear  thatl" 

"  Ah  <  I  could  bear  all,  except  seeing  yoa  so 
wibappy  and  so  chan^d  as  you  are  I" 

"You  think  so,"  said  Flora,  "but  yoa  deceive 
yourself    You  belong  to  the  ^ood,  to  the  dis- 

-  erect,  who  abominate  every  thing  that  is  una- 
•aal  and  eccentric,  becanse  they  consider  it  bad, 
because  they  do  net  understand  iL  They  can- 
not look  the  reality  in  the  face  without  trem- 
tding;  they  do  not  love,  except  through  illu- 
sions, which  they  have  no  strength  to— but  for- 
give me,  I  will  not  be  severe.'  I  myself  need 
help  and  forbearance.  Help  me,  yoa  cannot, 
Selma,  nobody  can — bnt  yoa  can  sollen  the 
straggle.  And  now — will  you  read  something 
to  me,  something  which  will  calm  met  what 
have  you  there  1  The  hymn-book!  Read  some- 
thing from  it,  if  you  will.    It  is  a  long  time  since 

1  looked  into  such  a  one." 

As  I  left  the  two  young  friends,  I  heard  Selma 
lead,  with  a  voice  which  she  endeavoured  to 
make  firm, 

How  tlia  wliola  e«rth  repoM*. 
The  next  day  Flora  was  better ;  but  Selma's 
countenance  bore  the  traces  of  a  deeply-depress- 
ed mind.  I  proposed  to  her,  after  breakfast,  to 
fo  ap  to  the  Museum  to  see  some  statues  which 
ad  lately  come  there.  She  willingly  consent- 
ed, and  that  Flora  declined  the  invitation  to  ac- 
company was  not  unpleasant  to  me. 

We  had  not  been  long  among  the  noble  works 
of  art  before  I  saw  the  young  pupil  of  Ehrens- 
Tttd  become  cheerful,  and  while  contemplating 
the  beaatiful  and  the  sublime,  her  soul  ireed  it- 
•elf  from  the  burden  which  bowed  it  down.  I 
acknowledge  with  joy  how  a  cultivated  taste  for 
art  or  nature  can  release  the  human  soul  from 
the  pang  which  is  called  forth  by  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  or  by  the  excUability  of  the 
heart.  Yet  he  cannot  alwavs  be  released  from 
it,  neither  should  he  be.  There  are  sufferings 
which  are  more  elevating  than  all  enjoyments,  I 
mean  nobler.  These  must  not  be  annihilate. 
They  may  free  us,  they  may  give  us  wings. 
Kven  the  larva  of  suffering  can  receive  wings, 
can  fly  in  the  ni°;ht,  and  be  lighted  by  its  stars, 
and  bathe  in  its  dew. 

A  soul-full,  brightened  melancholy  displaced 
more  and  more  the  sulTering,  depressed  expres- 


sion of  Selma's  coanteoanee,  as  my  observa- 
tions 'Tjiied  her  to  think  and  to  express  ber 
thougbtt. 

At  Niobe's  statue  I  said,  that  Niobe  appeared 
to  me  too  unfeeling ;  I  wished  to  see  in  her  coim- 
tenance  more  despair,  more  anger. 

"She  combats  with  higher  powers,"  replied 
Selma ;  "  neither  revenge  nor  hope  are  possible 
to  her.  Besides,  this  is  the  first  time  that  sh« 
knows  misfortune ;  and  it  comes  so  suddenly,  so 
mightily,  that  it  overpowers  her ;  she  cannot 
suffer  much,  she  is  stunned.  See !  observe  her 
from  this  side ;  see  the  expression  of  trembling 
pain  about  her  mouth.  One  sees  that  there 
needs  only  one  movement,  only  one  arrow  now, 
and  she  suffers  nr  more ;  she  is  turned  to  stone.'' 

I  looked  at  Selma.    There  was  at  this  mo-    , 
ment  a  strange  resemblance  between  Niohe's 
expression  and  hers.    It  seemed  to  me  that  thus 
would  she  suffer,  thus  lam  to  stone.    Bat  God 
defend  my  young  sister ! 

At  the  antique  head  of  Zeno,  I  said,  "  Do  yo« 
not  see  in  this  coontenance,asif  it  were  a  proto- 
type of  Christendom  V 

"  Yes;"  replied  she;  '« it  is  the  renanciaiion, 
bnt  without  the  exaltation." 

She  would  not  turn  to  stone,  thought  I  again, 
with  a  look  at  her  countenance  beaming  with 
soul,  she  would  free  herself,  she  would  conquer 
herself.  The  sylph  woald  not  lose  her  wings, 
for  long. 

We  now  heard  somebody  whispering  ncar- 
as — 

"  Lieutenant  Thure  does  not  go  to  the  ball  to. 
night.    It  is  very  vexatious." 

"  Nor  the  royal  secretary,  Von  Bure,  either. 
Yet  he  told  me  that  he  would  come  for  my  .sake. 
But  one  cannot  depend  on  the  gentlemen.  He 
had  as  good  as  engaged  me  for  ihe  first  waltz. 
I  will  be  properly  ungracious  the  next  time  that 
he  comes,  and  will  render  himself  so  civil." 

"  Yes,  it  seemed  as  if  you  had  made  a  con-- 

qnest Do  ynu  not  think  that  the  marble  head^ 

there  is  like  Von  Burel  Do  you  know  what 
sweet  thing  he  said  to  me  last  evening  1" 

The  sweet  thing  was  said  so  softly,  that  I  did 
not  hear  it.  We  had  already  recognised  Hilda 
and  Thilda  Engel,  who  were  complaining  of 
their  lovers  before  the  bust  of  Septimus  Severus. 
They  were  now  aware  of  us,  and  we  mutually 
saluted  each  other.  As  it  now  began  to  be  cold 
in  the  marble  gallery,  I  proposed  that  we  should 
take  a  walk  towards  the  park,  across  the  Skepps- 
holm,  and  we  asked  the  Engels  if  they  would 
accompany  us.    'They  would  indeed,  gladly, 

but four  ladies  withoutone  gentleman — how 

would  that  be  1' 

Selma  and  I  a«nred  them,  laughing,  that  it 
would  be  excellent ;  especially  if  we  went  two 
and  two;  and  we  wandered  off,  each  with  an 
Engel  (angel)  by  her  side,  bat  had  considerable 
weariness  therefrom. 

Outside  the  park  we  met  Mrs.  Rittersvlird  and 
her  daughter.  They  wrie  cordially  friendly, 
and  so  merry  that  it  infected  us.  Mrs.  Ritters- 
Viird  was  much  better  as  regarded  her  health, 
and  Helfrid  was  quiie  happy  to  be  again  after  a 
long  time  in  the  fresh  wood.  It  was  glorious. 
The  snow  melted  in  the  noon-day  sun,  the  fir 
shoots  gave  forth  fragrance,  and  lichens  and 
mosses  grew  greenly  fresh  in  the  field,  and  on 
the  tree  stems.  Helfrid  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  all  ihese,  and  related  in  answer  to  Sel- 
ma's and  my  questions,  .so  much  of  their  lives 
and  pecoliai  iliea,  as  excited  a  great  desire  in  our 
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minds  to  become  better  acquainted  with  tfaeae 
children  of  natare.  In  the  mean  time  we  wish- 
ed Heirrid  joy  of  this  her  Imowledge  and  fresh 
spring  of  enjoyment. 

But  the  Engels  became  ever  more  and  more 
SDllen,  and  I  recognised  in  them  that  lamentable 
-poverty  of  soul  which  oor  mode  of  education 
often  iosters,  and  which  often  causes  people,  in 
the  midst  of  treasures  of  art  and  nature,  to  have 
thought  and  memory  only  for  a — ball  lover. 
Thus  were  we  now,  six  ladies,  and — no  gentle- 
man! Fate  was  cruel  to  the  poor  children. 
Their  looks  animated  themselves,  however,  as 
two  young  gentlemen,  arm  in  arm,  approached 
US,  and  I  beard  them  whisper  the  names  of 
Thore  and  Bore.  But  Tbare  and  Bure  greeted, 
and — passed  by !    The  Engels  looked  desperate. 

Again  a  gentleman  approached  us;  and  this 
one  passed  ns  not  by,  but,  alter  an  exclamation 
of  joyful  surprise  and  friendly  salutation,  ac- 
companied us  back  to  the  city.  It  was  Lieuten- 
ant Sparrsksld.  But  he  walked  beside  Hell'rid 
It  iltersvird.  Hilda  and  Thilda  walked  with  one 
another. 

At  a  him  from  her  mother,  Helft-id  invited 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  party  to  go  and  drink  a 
cup  of  chocolate  in  the  shadow  of  her  hyacinths. 
The  Engels  declined  the  invitation  with  a  look 
of  ill  humour,  but  Selma,  the  young  Sparrsk5ld, 
and  I,  accepted  with  pleasure  the  friendly  invi- 
tation. 

In  the  shade  of  Helfrid's  fragrant  hyacinths 
we  drank  excellent  chocolate,  and  bad  a  lively 
and  interesting  conversation  on  the  way,  of  best 
improving  and  using  life  and  time. 

Nobody  was  belter  pleased  to  hear  about  this 
than  the  good  old  lady,  who  finds  even  now  life 
to  be  so  affluent  and  so  full  of  interest,  that  she 
wakes  herself  every  morning  at  six  o'clock  from 
fear  of  waging  lime,  which  for  her  flies  too  fast. 

If  onng  Sparrskold  declared  jestingly,  that  peo- 
ple did  avgreat  deal  better  to  .<:leep;  and  with 
that  kissed  her  hand  with  filial,  yes,  almost  child- 
like tenderness. 

Helfrid  looked  on  both  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

A  horrible  catastrophe  changed  this  scene  of 
lore  and  goodwill,  into  one  of  horror.  A  dull 
pistol-shot  was  beard,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
Bred  in  the  room  under  that  where  we  were. 
8parrsk5ld  sprung  up. 

"It  was  m  Captain  Rnmler's  room!"  ex- 
claimed  he;  and,  as  if  seized  upon  by  a  horrible 
foreholins,  rushed  from  the  room.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  this  he  came  up  again,  very 
j>»le.  "Captain  Rnmler  has  shot  himself!"  All 
XIas  already  over  with  him.  People  had  for 
Mme  time  talked  of  his  deranged  afiTairs,  and  of 
his  inclination  for  stroiig  liquors;  he  seemed  al- 
ready lo  have  laboured  at  bis  own  rain.  This 
was  n'lw  acconnplished. 

Excited  and  horrified  in  mind,  we  separated. 

"  He  was  one  of  Felix's  intimate  acquaint- 
ance," said  Selma,  on  our  homeward  way'. 
*•  Mav  he  not—"    She  did  not  conclude. 

It  was  terrible  news  with  which  we  had  now 
10  surprise  my  stepmother. 

7%e\3lh. 

Captain  Rnmler's  nnfortonate  end  quickly 
flew  through  the  city.  The  Lady-Commission- 
ers-ol-Commerce  informed  ns  to-day  that  'peo- 
ple said  that  he  had  handled  too  freely  the  money 
of  the  resiment ;  that  he  could  no  longer  conceal 
this,  and  would  not  live  over  his  disgrace;  that 
one  and  another  yonn?  gentleman,  sons  of  rich 
families,  who  were  Inrolred  in  Roinlef's  aSain, 


had  fled.    People  said  that  several  occnrrenee* 
similar  to  this  would  follow.' 

From  the  misfortune,  however,  one  Kt>od 
thing  has  arisen.  Ake  Sparrskold  was  Ruioler's 
next  successor,  and  received  the  company  aOgar 
him.  Nothing  then  hinders  any  longer  his  and 
Helfrid's  tmion,  and  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
family. 

Theim. 

Now  also  have  the  Rntschenfelts  driren  off! 
'  God  preserve  Felix !'  with  these  woids  my  step- 
mother entered  at  noon,  and  was  so  cast  down 
by  the  news  and  so  uneasy  about  its  consequen- 
ces, that  all  thoughts  of  startling  me,  and  all  the 
Mettemich  deportment,  were  forgotten. 

Among  those  who  have  made  their  escape  for 
debt,  are  the  Mr.  Bravanders  (the  same  who  on 
New-Year's-dav  challenged,  the  devil  so  indos- 
triously  to  fetcn  them). 

TftelSd. 

"  Has  Felix  been  herel  Do  yon  know  any- 
thing of  him  1"  asked  Lennartson  to^lay,  almost 
as  be  entered  the  lobby ;  and  as  we  answered  in 
the  negative  he  appeared  vexed,  although  he 
tried  to  conceal  it.  St.  Orme,  the  Chamberlain, 
and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  together  with  Len- 
nartson, were  here  to  dinner.  The  conversation 
soon  turned  to  the  Rustchenfelts  again,  who  in 
part  bad  taken  flight,  and  in  part  were  suspected 
of  designing  to  take  flight  Many  persons  were 
mentioned  whom  they  had  deceived,  who  bad 
been  robbed  by  them  of  the  little  which  they  pos- 
sessed; families  who  were  sunk  in  the  deepest 
sorrow ;  mothers,  brides,  whose  hope  was  anni- 
hilated, whose  future  was  forever  darkened. 
The  old,  venerable  father  of  one  of  the  fugitives 
had  had  a  stroke  in  consequence  of  his  grief— 
but  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  draw  forth  all 
the  misfortune  which  was  now  passingly  spo- 
ken of. 

lennartson  was  silent  in  the  mean  time,  bot  I 
^ve  vent  to  mv  heart  in  a  few  excited  wordai 
St.  Orme,  who  always  sets  himself  in  opposition 
to  me,  shragged  his  shoulders  at  the  tragical 
way  in  which  people  took  such  every-day  a^ 
fairs,  the  fuss  which  people  made  atraut  a  yonne 
man's  youthful  follies.  He,  (or  his  pan,  pitied 
them  sincerely,  but  he  judged  no  man ;  people 
must  not  be  too  severe  against  the  young. 
They  must  have  time  to  run  out  their  course ; 
aAer  this  they  returned  to  sense  and  prudence." 

."That  is  very  well  said,"  remarked  the 
Chamberlain,  witli  a  fine  voice  and  fine  satire. 
"  and  for  my  part,  I  will  always  say, '  the  blessed 
(late)  Romler,'  although  I  would  not  take  an 
oath  that  the  blessed  man  really  is  blessed;  still 
I  think  that  people  should  pay  their  debts  and 
live  decently  in  the  world,  and  1  think  that  it  is 
rather  venturesome  to  go  over  into  the  other, 
like  Rum- like  the  blessed  Rumler." 

Lennartson  now  took  up  the  affair,  and  with 
great  seriousness;  and  fixing  a  quiet  firm  glance 
on  St.  Orme,  he  censured  the  conduct  which  had 
been  described,  and  the  temper  of  mind  which 
could  find  it  innocent.  He  described  the  opera- 
tion of  this  on  social  life  in  general;  he  describ- 
ed a  people  in  its  decline — laxity  of  principle, 
its  poisoned  root — lust  of  pleasure  and  frivolity, 
taking  the  upper  hand — the  sanctitr  of  a  prom- 
ise despised — order  and  honesty  fled— with  them 
confidence,  security,  readiness  (o  oblige,  all 
pure,  all  beneficial  sentiments — all  human  ties 
poisoned — the  sanctity  and  fresh  gladness  ofli/i) 
fled  for  ever.  Thn%  was  it  with  the  old  nations 
as  they  advaaccd  towaids  Iheir  dissolution,  io> 
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wards  their  ignominious  lardj  death,  a  spectacle 
for  pity  and  contempt  Thus  will  it  be  with  ns, 
if  76  do  not  seize  with  earnestneKs  on  life  and 
on  oarselves.  "  I  wish,"  continued  Lennarlson, . 
vhite  his  eyes  flashed  and  the  words  came  like 
thunder  from  his  lip,  "  I  wish  that  all  honest 
men  wonld  brand  with  their  abhorrence,  and  the 
belter  part  of  social  life  with  its  scorn,  all 
those  idlers,  those  young  deceirers,  who  sac- 
rifice all  for  the  satisfying  of  their  bad  pas- 
sions. I  know  only  one  character  more  wor- 
thy of  punishment,  more  despicable  than  these, 
and  that  is  he  who,  under  the  guise  of  clerer- 
oess,  poisons  their  principles;  under  the  guise 
of  friendship  seduces  to  misery,  while  be 
makes  them  the  instrnments,  the  victims  of  his 
selfolmess,  of  his  low  schemes — in  one  word, 
the  snake  in  social  life,  the  calculating  se- 
ducer !" 

Was  it  the  intention  of  Lennaitaon  to  harl  a 
lightning  flash  at  St.  Onne,  or  was  it  the  bad 
conscience  of  the  latter  which  made  him  struck ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  for  the  first  time  1  saw  him 
deprived  of  his  scornful  assurance,  for  the  first 
saw  bim  smitten  and  confused.  Toe  Uood  had 
Taoisbed  irom  his  cheeks.  He  attempted  to 
smile,  but  the  thin  lips  trembled  convulsively. 
Flora  saw  him  with  amazement,  and  a  sort  of 
enjoyment  1  She  seemed  to  feast  herself  on  his 
pangs.  She  laughed— hideously— there  was  a 
stillness  as  of  death  at  the  table,  and  at  once  my 
stepmother  made  the  move  to  rise,  although  the 
dessert  had  not  been  served,  and  all  followed 
with  readiness. 

St.  Orme  soon  recovered  himself;  one  heaid 
bim  soon  after  laughing  and  joking  with  the 
Chamberlain,  bnt  Us  langh  was  not  natural. 
He  soon  left  tlie  company,  after  he  had  cast  a 
er^ty,  poisonons  glance  on  Lennartson. 

When  our  guests  were  gone,  we  were  all  of 
ns  extremely  oat  of  tune.  I  endeavoured  to  fix 
nay  slepmotnct's  attention  by  one  of  the  questions 
of'^tbe  day,  but  it  did  not  succeed. 

It  succeeded  much  better  with  the  "  Lady 
Conncillors  of  Commerce,"  who  came  full  of 
news,  which  they  were  as  desirous  of  imparting 
as  we  of  hearing.  It  concened  for  the  most 
part  the  Rntschenielt  company,  and  the  disorder 
and  miseiy  which  the  fugitives  had  left  behind 
them ;  the  causes  of  the  min  of  young  men  were 
also  spoken  of— among  these  were  often  men- 
tioned tmwise  parents,  bad  example,  neglected 
oversight  in  yonth.  With  all  these  sorrowful 
lelatlons,  Mrs.  and  Miss  P.  helped  ns  through 
the  long  evening.  During  this,  two  messengers 
had  been  sent  to  inquire  after  Felix,  but  they 
had  not  met  with  him  at  home. 

After  people  had  separated  for  the  aight, 
Selma  and  I  lingered,  as  we  often  do,  among  the 
pictures  in  the  inner  ante-room,  and  contempla- 
ted them  by  the  soft  lamplight  Selma  stood 
long  before  a  painting  after  Guido  Reni,  which 
represents  St  Michael,  who,  with  the  flames  of 
anger  in  his  divinely  beautiful  countenance. 
plants  his  foot  npon  the  breast  of  Satan,  and 
pierces  him  with  nis  spear. 

"  Why  does  my  Selma  look  at  this  picture  so 
longi"  asked  I  joining  her;  "it  has  something 
quite  horrible  in  it." 

"  Bat  something  qnite  beautiful  also,"  replied 
abe.  "  It  teaches  us  to  nnderstand  what  a  holy 
anger  is.  Look  at  St  Michael's  countenance  I 
Tell  me,  does  it  not  remind  you  of— is  it  not 
like—"  Selma  paused,  and  crimsoned  with  con- 
iasion. 


5*  Lennartson,  as  we  saw  him  to-day,"  said  1, 

ending  her  sentence,  and  Selma's  look  told  me 
that  1  bad  expressed  her  thoughts. 

We  were  now  disturbed  by  some  one  who 
opened  the  door  of  the  drawing-room.  It  was 
the  figure  of  a  man  wrapped  in  a  wide  cloak. 
This  was  thrown  ofl*,  ana  we  recognised  Felix 
Delphin.  But  how  changed  he  was!  The  pale; 
disfigured  countenance  had  scarcely  a  trace  oi 
its  former  beautj. 

"  Selma  I"  said  he,  with  an  agitated  voice,  "do 
not  be  afraid  of  me.  I  will  merely  say  farewell 
to  you,  before — " 

"Before  what,  Felix r 

"  Before  1  leave  thee  and  Sweden  for  evert 
O.Selmal  I  wished  to  see  you  once  more,  that 
I  might  pray  you  to  think  of  me,  and  to  praj 
for  me  when  I  am  far  from  you !" 

"  Felix,  why  must  you  gol" 

"  Why,  because  I  am — ruined,  rained  oy  my 
weakness,  by  my  folly.  Property,  health,  hon- 
our, all  are  lost!  I  cannot,  I  will  not  live  over 
my  disgrace  here." 

"But  is  there  no  helpl  Cannot  Leimait- 
son— " 

"  No  I  Once  before  be  rescued  me  from  the 
hands  of  the  asuier.  Then  I  gave  him  my  word 
of  honour  never  a^in  to  be  Mtrayed  into  them. 
I  have  broken  this.  Rather  would  I  die  ihaa 
meet  his  look !"  i 

"  But  I,  but  Flora  t  We  are  your  nearest  re- 
lations; we  have  some  jewels — " 

"  Hush,  good  angel  t  I  am  not  sunk  yet  so 
deep  as  to  avail  myself  of— and  besides,  what 
pni7>ose  would  that  serve  1  Ah,  Selma  I  all 
must  now  be  ended  between  us.  Here,  have 
you  your  ring  again.  I  am  not  worthy  of  yoD. 
Pray  Lennartson  to  forgive  me  I  Greet  Flora  I 
May  she  be  worthy  cj'  him  I  And  yon,  good 
angel — heaven  bless  yon  t  Farewell  I" 

He  kissed  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  was  aboOt 
to  rush  oat,  bat  was  prevented  by  a  man  who 
stepped  in  the  doorway  and  seized  his  arm  with 
a  stem — 

"Whither,  Felix r 

It  was  Lennartson.  Feliz  gasped  for  breath, 
but  in  the  next  moment  he  made  a  violent  effort 
to  tear  himself  loose  and  to  fly,  bat  the  Baron 
held  him  with  a  strong  hand,  and  said  sternly— 

"Be  quiet,  boyl  no  stupidity!  Will  yon 
make  a  scene  before  the  people  outside  %  Be- 
sides, this  avails  yoa  nothing  now.  Yoa  now 
mv3l  follow  me !" 

"  Yoa  will  dishonour  me  I"  stammered  Felix, 
pale  with  impotent  frenzy. 

"  Ton  will  dishonoar  yourself,  hut  /  will  save 
you  even  against  your  own  will,"  said  Lennait* 
son. 

"  It  is  too  late !"  exclaimed  Felix. 

"It  is  not  too  late,"  answered  Lennartson. 
"  I  know  all  about  yon,  and  I  promise  to  save 
yon ;  and  to  this  end  I  demand  only  one  thing 
from  you,  that  yon  at  this  moment  enter  into  a 
bond  with  roe,  body  and  sonl,  and  take  not  one 
step  without  my  will  or  knowledge,  bnt  obey  me 
in  all  thines.  And  in  the  fiist  ,place,  I  desire 
that  voa  follow  quite  quietly  to  my  carriage^ 
which  stands  before  the  door. 

Lennartson  had  said  this  with  a  low  voice,  as 
if  he  would  be  heard  by  Felix  only,  but  the 
strong  emphasis  which  be  laid  upon  Ms  words 
caused  me,  although  I  stood  at  a  distance,  not 
to  lose  oneof  them.  Feliz  seemed  annihilated; 
bis  will  was  subject  to  that  of  a  mightier  than 
himself  bat  he  could  scarcely  endnre  himselC 
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He  sopported  himself  almost  fiiinting  against 
the  wall. 

"  Leaa  on  me,"  said  Lennartson,  qaickly  and 
tenderly,  as  he  took  the  youth  in  his  arms— 
"why  are  yoa  arraidi  Am  I  not  your  Iriend, 
TOnr  fatherly  friend  1  Confide  yourself  to  me ! 
Oome  I  be  a  man  I" 

Felix  took  courage  truly  at  these  words,  and 
aaid  mildly — 

"Do  with  me  what  you  will,  I  will  obey." 

Lennartson  seeing  that  be  hesitated,  seized  his 
arm,  nodded  to  us  kindly  but  deprecatingty,  as 
we  were  about  to  call  for  help,  and  with  a  look 
which  said  'be  calm,'  led  the  unfortunate  young 
man  away. 

Selma  threw  herself  into  my  arms  agitated  by 
excited  feelings.  I  did  not  leave  her  through  the 
night,  which  passed  sleeplessly  for  us  both,  and 
I  have  written  this  in  her  chamben 

Felix  is  ill,  but  they  say  not  dangeronslr. 
They  bare  bled  him,  and  Lennartson  has  watch- 
ed by  him  through  the  whole  night.  Flora  has 
also  come  this  moment  from  him,  and  I  am  glad 
10  see  her  really  excited  and  uneasy  about  his 
condition. 

In  tie  Aflemam, 

Lennartson  has  inst  been  here,  so  good,  so  full 
«f  consolation !  Felix's  affairs  are  not  nearly 
ao  bad  as  he  himself  imagined.  A  sudden  ia- 
llox  of  his  creditors,  who  were  alarmed  by  the 
flight  of  his  friends,  their  threats,  his  entire  want 
of  money,  together  with  his  ignorance  of  the 
real  state  of  uis  affairs,  had  occasioned  bis  dr- 
spairiog  determination.  Lennartson  was  quite 
sure  of  being  able  to  save  him  out  of  his  embar- 
rassments, although  varioos  difficulties  were  to 
be  overcome. 

As  we  expressed  our  vexatiott  about  the  tronb- 
le.  and  the  time  which  this  wretched  business 
would  cost,  Lennartson  said  mildly — 

"  May  Felix  only  allow  himself  to  be  saved  by 
this  gnre  warning  I  I  will  then  not  complain 
about  that  which  has  happened,  neither  on  my 
account  nor  on  his !" 

"  How  good  yon  are !  How  infinitely  good 
yon  are!  Ah,  that  Felix,  and  we  all  of  ns, 
could  only  once  rightly  thank  yoa  I"  With 
these  words,  Selma  turned  herself  involun- 
tarily to  Lennaitson,  with  tearful  and  beaming 
eyes. 

He  seemed  saiprtoed,  and  his  cheeks  coloured 
as  he  said — 

"Such  words  from  Miss  Selma  1  Can  I  de- 
serve themi  Bat  I  will  do  that,  will  do  any- 
thing which  in  any  way  can  contribute— to  make 
yon  nappy  I" 

There  was  melancholy  in  the  eamesmess  with 
which  he  said  this,  whilst  he  took  Selma's  hand, 
and  looked  deeply  into  her  eyes.  But  her  eye- 
lidsvsank  hastily,  and  she  grew  pale,  whilst  .she, 
as  it  were,  retreated  before  his  searching,  warm 
glance.  At  this  moment  Flora  entered,  and 
wrew  upon  both  a  look  of  flaming  jealousy. 
Selma  withdrew  quickly.  lennartson  was  still 
and  abstracted,  and  soon  went  away. 

Flora  then  turned  to  Selma,  and  said  cntting- 
ly,  "that  was  indeed  a  very  affecting  scene, 
which  I  disturbed!  Might  one  inquire  what 
kind  of  tender  outponrings  took  place  1  Silent  1 
It  li>oks  as  if  you  were  all  in  a  compact  against 
me.  Selma  blushes  like  a  guilty  person.  You 
also  Selma,  you  against  me  also  t  Yes,  then 
etand  I  solitary,  forsaken." 

"  Flora  I  Flora  I   No  soch  words,  if  yon  will 


not  kill  me  I"  cried  Selma,  with  the  t 
of  the  most  violent  pain,  and  rushed  oul 

"  Flora  I"  said  1,  "  you  are  really  not  deaerr- 
ing  of  such  a  friend  as  Selma." 

"  Let  me  be !"  replied  she,  "  I  do  not  troabls 
myself  about  the  whole  world." 

I  followed  Selma,  and  found  her  in  the  room, 
fallen  upon  her  knees,  and  with  her  head  bowe« 
in  her  hands. 

"  Selma  I"  prayed  I,  "  do  not  let  Flora's  ab- 
surd words  go  to  your  heart.  Yoo  yourself 
know,  and  so  do  we  all,  how  innocent  you  are.* 

"  No  I  no!"  exclaimed  Selma,  wiih  venemeoce. 
"  1  am  no  longer  innocent  I  O  Sophia,  it  it,  that 
which  makes  me  unhappy.  1  am  false  towards 
her.  1  feel  it  now.  Innocent,  indeed,  as  to  all 
intention,  all  wishes ;  but  not  as  to  all  feelings, 
all  secret  tboughLs.    O  Sophia,  I  am  guilty  r 

"  That  you  are  not !"  said  1  confidently ;  and 
1  now  used  all  my  eloquence  to  reconcile  the 
young  girl  with  herself.  I  made  it  clear  to  her 
that  she  could  not  annul  Lennartson's  connexion 
with  Flora;  nay^'cren  that  she  might  sacrifice 
her  own  happiness  to  promote  that  of  tiie  other. 
This  Selma  was  obliged  to  concede,  and  site 
raised  her  head.  Then  I  said  to  her  that  such  a 
love  as  hers  to  such  a  man  as  Lennartson  was 
not  a  sentiment  of  which  any  one  need  be 
ashamed.  It  was  at  the  same  time  both  noUe 
and  ennobling.  And  at  last  1  hit  upon  a  happy 
thought,  that  of  representing  myself  as  a  nvu 
of  Flora's,  but  as  an  obdurate  one,  becaoae  no 
noble  female  mind  could  remain  indifferent  te 
manly  worth  and  manly  amiability  like  his ;  and 
I,  on  this  gronnd,  gave  myself  fall  permission  to 
lore  Lennartson. 

Selma  could  not  help  smiling  at  this,  and 
smiling  through  tears,  she  threw  her  arms  round 
my  neck.  I  left  her,  reconciled  in  some  meas- 
ure to  herself,  to  find  Flora.  She  also  was  in 
her  chamber ;  and  as  I  entered  I  saw  her  hastily 
concealing  in  her  bosom  a  small  white  bottu 
which  she  held  in  her  hand ;  red  and  while  alter- 
nated upon  her  cheeks.  As  I  saw  how  deeply 
unhappy  she  was,  I  talked  gently  with  her: 
spoke  of  Selma's  purity  and  tenderness ;  of  all 
onr  wishes  to  see  Flora  calm  and  happv.  t 
prayed  her  with  warmth  to  meet  as,  and  to  nave 
confidence  in  as. 

Flora  listened  to  me  with  a  depressed  brow; 
and  said  all  at  once,  with  warmth— 

"  Sophia  I  1  have  been  for  some  time  fearfnlly 
unhappy  I  I  am  afraid  of  mrseIC  There  are 
moments  when  lam  capable  of  anything  merely 
to  obtain  the  end — the  end  I  Yes,  if  it  then  were 
merely  at  <m  end,  for  ever  at  an  end!  Bot  I 
know — or  more  properly,  I  fear  that  which  may 
come  afterwards  I  Ah,  that  nothing  can  end  I 
I  am  so  weary  I  If  you  have  any  lore  for  me^ 
do  not  leave  me  much  alone  I  I  cannot  then  an- 
swer for  myself  How  the  sun  ont  there  shines 
so  whitely  upon  the  snow,  as  if  there  were  no 
confusion  and  darkness  in  the  world.  It  is  all 
one  I  Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  Unknown  t 
Perhaps  she  may  have  a  composing  word  for 
me." 

I  was  willing,  and  soon  ready.  We  went. 
Bat  as  we  neared  the  house  of  the  Unknown, 
we  foand  on  the  narrow  path  fresh  fir-tree  twigs 
strewn  npon  the  snow ;  it  led  us  to  her  door, 
which  was  fastened.  The  Unknown  had  the 
day  before  removed  to 

Tba  dMtli.«tni,  flr^nwasd  eoaali, 

in.the  Solna  charcbyard.  ^ 
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'"This  door  closed  alsoT  said  Flora  darkly, 
as  we  betuok  oarselves  homeward.  But  oow 
opened  themselves  ihe  floodgates  of  my  elo- 
quence, and  in  the  deep  de&ire  to  comfort  Flor  i, 
and  in  the  strong  feeling  of  what  lite  has  of 

f;reat  and  good,  I  said  many  things — well,  1  be- 
ieve.  But  people  flatter  themselves  alwajrs  in 
that  way.  It  did  not,  however,  fail  entirely,  for 
Flora  listened  to  me  calmly,  and  as  we  came 
towards  home,  she  pressed  my  hand  with  a 
friendly,  almost  melancholy  'thanks,  Sophia!' 
Yet  she  remained  reserved  as  before. 

Ah !  I  preach  wisdom  to  others,  and  yet  have 
acted  unwisely  myself;  I  try  to  give  comfort, 
and  yet  there  is  no  peace  in  my  own  heart.  At 
home  is  disqoiet.  My  stepmother  shews  cold- 
Bess  towards  me,  and  yet  I  know  not  why. 

Wilhelml  Thou  with  the  rich,  warm  heart, 
thou  who  wast  open  to  me  at  all  times,  at  all 
times  affectionate  towards  me,  where  art  thoal 

0  what  a  pang  to  have  wounded  thee,  to  bare 
removed  thee  I  For  thee — at  thy  feet  fall  these 
bnming,  penitent  tears.  Thou  hast  never  shed 
•ucb :— welt  for  thee  1 

Heavy,  black  days,— days  in  which  life  re- 
sembles a  sleep,  where  nothing  will  go  forward ; 
iMt  eren  self-improvement,  which  ought  never 
10  stand  still!  There  hangti,as  it  were, a  heavy 
cloud  over  as.  Flora  is,  as  usual,  torn  by  rest- 
less spirits,  and  Selma  is  no  longer  what  she 
was. 

My  stepmother  is  in  an  excited  state  of  Aind. 

1  see  plainly  that  the  singular  conversations 
'Which  I  have  sometimes  with  one  and  another 
In  the  Cimily,  do  not  please  her.  She  looks  as 
jfsbe  suspected  me  of  exciting  commotions  in 
Ihe  boose. 

Felix  in  tb«  mean  time  is  better,  bat  bis 
kealth  appeals  deranged  by  the  irregalar  life 
-which  be  has  led.  He  recorers  sbwly.  Len- 
■aitson  endeavoars  to  animate  bis  mind,  and  to 
cbeer  his  spirits.  He  often  spends  the  evenings 
fa  reading  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romances  to  him. 

Trtie  are  the  words,  'nobody  is  so  good  a*  Ihe 
Mrong.' 

Alitdeioyl  'Ake  Sparrskaid  and  HeUUd 
Ritteisrardaredeclafed  betrothed  r  With  these 
words  my  stepmother  startled  me  to«day,  and 
was  herself  enlivened  by  the  occarrence,  which 
bos  given  great  pleasure  to  her  good,  old  friend. 
My  stepmother  will,  in  order  to  celebrate  this 
ketrotbal,  give  in  the  next  week  a  aoli^,  which 
will  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  house.  Here- 
t>/  she  seems  to  wish  to  repress  various  anqaiet 
Kpoits  respectiiig  the  affairs  of  Ihe  family  wnich 
lisv«  begtu  to  circnlate,  but  as  I  hope — witboM 
fbnndation.  Bni  so  long  a«  St.  Orme  comes 
sneaking  here,  and  has  private  conversation 
with  my  stepmother,  I  am  not  snre.  Another 
kad  sign  is  also  that  oar  'spasmodic  acquaint- 
ance' have  not  been  seen  here  for  some  time. 

Tht  29ti. 

The  cloud  sinks  lower  and  lower;  it  becomes 
more  and  more  twilight  around  us.  My  step- 
mother wished  yesteiday  to  have  a  new  carpet 
in  the  great  anteroom  for  her  festival.  The  old 
one  has  loni;  been  disagreeable  to  her,  and  has 
besides  this  several  spots;  in  cne  word  she  wish- 
ed altogether  to  have  a  new  and  handsome  car- 
pel. But  Selma  opposed  herself  mildly,  and 
laid  beseechingly.  "  Ah,  let  a-<  have  no  ureal 
<«Hlajrjnst  now,  not  till  w«  see  bow  oar  a&irs 


From  this  I  remarked  with  terror  that  Selma 
(who  manages  the  domestic  economy  of  tlia 
bouse)  chenshed  suspicions  which  she  nad  hith- 
erto concealed  from  me. 

The  Philosopher  came  in  at  that  moment,  and 
said  in  his  gloomy  voice — 

"The  bills,  vour  honour,"  and  laid  a  bundle 
of  papers  on  toe  table.  My  stepmother  threw 
an  uneasy  look  upon  it,  and  pushed  it  from  her 
as  she  said  to  Selma — 

"  My  sweet  girl  I  look  them  throngh— I  can- 
not du  it  now.  It  is  horrible  what  a  miserable 
voire  Jacob  has  sometimes.  He  quite  terrifies 
me — 1  confess  that  at  times  it  makes  me  quits 
poorly." 

Selma  embraced  her  mother  silently,  took  l])e 
accounts,  and  went  with  (hem  into  herown  room. 
My  stepmother  was  still  and  ihoughiful.  She 
leaned  her  head  back  on  the  sofa  cushion,  and 
there  was  something  in  her  handsome  pale  coun- 
tenance that  went  to  my  heart.  It  was  late  in 
the  evening,  and  the  lamp  burned  dim.  Me- 
tbought  that  shadows  of  care  and  anxiety  gath- 
ered aroond  her,  and  that  thereby  her  face  be- 
came ever  paler,  ever  older.  Claiet  wishes  for 
the  repose  of  the  grave,  for  all,  pressed  throngh 
my  sool. 

lite  3tl  ef  AprO. 

To-day  after  bieakfhst,  as  I  was  alone  with 
my  stepmother,  she  introduced  the  affair  of  the 
carpet.  She  coald  not  bear  the  diriy  spots.  Be- 
sides this,  we  were  to  have  on  Wednesday  an 
elegant  musical  soirfe.  How  could  one  let  sacb 
a  carpet  He  on  the  floor ;  what  would  people  think 
of  the  family  that  could  endure  snch  a  one  1  A 
new  one  should  be  pnrchased  on  this  very  day. 
I  attempted  to  oppose  it  a  little,  spoke  of  the  ex- 
pense and  of  the  superfluity  of  snch  an  outlay, 
and  so  on ;  all  with  the  greatest  friendship  and 
miklness;  bal  my  stepmother  look  it  very  ill, 
and  exclaimed  at  once — 

"  I  most  prav  yon,  my  best  Sophia,  not  to  be 
at  all  tronblea  about  my  private  affairs — and 
I  wish  also  that  in  other  eases  you  woald  not 
too  mnch  rnle  in  my  house.  I  have  hilberta 
been  able  to  rnle  pretty  well  and  to  provide  for 
myself  and  mine,  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  quite 
iaeapable  of  doing  so  still.  Emancipate  your- 
self as  much  as  yon  like,  that  I  cannot  prevent ; 
bat  let  me  also  have  my  Iteedom,  I  beseech  oi 
yool" 

The  absardiiyofthis  sally  excited  and  troub- 
led me  at  the  same  time.  I  sale  silent  with  tear- 
ful eves,  and  was  thinking  whether  ted  how  I 
sboafd  answer,  when  we  Mard  St  Orme's  voice 
without  in  the  hall.  With  a  kind  of  shock  my 
stepmother  started  and  said  to  me,  "  tell  him  that 
I  am  not  well,  and  that  I  cannot  receive  him," 
and  with  that  she  hastened  into  her  room. 

"Alone!"  exclaimed  St  Orme,  as  he  entered, 
"  where  are  the  others  t»4]ay  1  I  come  to  sar 
farewell  to  you  for  a  few  weeks.  I  am  intend- 
ing to  go  to  W— — 8  for  a  little  IVesh  air  and 
hunting.  But  I  am  afraid  you  will  certainly 
miss  me  rery  mncb  1" 

I  was  silent  Jest  I' could  not  now,  and  I 
could  not  say  to  him  seriously,  as  I  tboaghl,  "  it 
pleases  me  Indescribably  that  yon  are  going 
away." 

"  Too  are  silent  T  continued  St.  Orme,  "  and 
who  is  silent  consents,  it  is  said.  Where  are 
the  other  ladies  ^  Will  they  remain  invisible 
to-day  1"  I 

"My  stepmother  is  unwell  and  can  see  no 
one,"  replied  I ;  "  Flora  is  gone  to  her  brother,' 
sad  Selma  is  otherwise  cogaged." 
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"  Then  it  looks  as  if  we  should  have  a  Ute-i- 
Ute,"  continued  St.  Orme.  "  I  have  no  objeclion, 
because  1  have  one  or  iwo  things  to  say  to  you. 
Listen,  my  best  cousin !  I  have  several  reasons 
to  believe  that  yoa  are  not  of  the  best  service  to 
me  in  this  house.  What  have  you  against  me, 
if  I  may  aslcl  Perhaps  I  have  not  been  polite 
enough  to  you,  have  not  flattered  you  enough  1 
In  the  mean  time,  I  advise  you  a.s  a  friend,  not 
to  intrigue  against  me,  yoa  have  '  affaire  i  trap 
forte  pdrlU ;"  you  would  do  better  to  come  over 
to  my  side,  and  persuade  Flora  to  consent  to 
that  which  she  cannot  escape." 

"  1  do  not  understand  you,"  answered  I,  some- 
what proudly,  "neither  do  I  understand  in- 
trigues ;  but  I  mean  always  to  speak  oat  openly 
my  honest  thoughts  when  any  one  asks  for  them, 
and  neither  flattery  nor  threats  shall  prevent  my 
doing  so." 

"  Superb,  and  Finnish  in  an  especial  man- 
ner," said  St.  Orme,  as  he  looked  at  me,  with  a 
tiold,  sarcastic  mien,  which  would  have  confo- 
sed  me,  if  it  had  not  operated  in  the  conlrarv 
manner,  namely,  steeled  me.  "  I  see  how  it  is," 
continued  be  a  moment  afterwards  with  con- 
lemptttoas  coldness,  "and  I  will  tell  yoa  how  it 
will  be.  All  yoor  Finnish  magic  arts  will  be 
in  vain,  and  the  conquest  will  remain  mine  yet. 
Adieu  I  many  greetings.  Forget  me  not !"  With 
this  he  seized  my  resisting  hand,  and  shook  it 
with  a  malicioas,  triumphant  look. 

Flora  entered  at  this  moment,  and  her  snspi- 
cious  mind  saw  a  friendly  alliance  in  that  which 
was  almost  the  contrary.  She  cast  some  light- 
ning glances  upon  St.  Orme  and  me,  and  turned 
her  back  to  hUn  as  he  approached  ber.  He  then 
said  coldly — 

"  Adiea,  belle  eonsinet  aa  reroirl"  and  went. 

" How!  have  yoo  and  St.  Orme  become  sud- 
denly sach  gooa  friends  1"  asked  Flora,  as  she 
approached  me  with  almost  a  wild  look.  "  Have 
you  made  a  compact  with  him  to  betray  mel 
Confess  it,  confess  it  honestly,  Sophia  I  Yoa 
do  not  wish  me  to  be  Lennartson  s  wife,  yoa 
consider  him  too  good  for  me ;  yoo  wish  him  to 
have  another.  Deny  it  not  I  People  do  not  so 
easily  deceive  me,  and  I  have  seen  thivugh  you 
for  a  long  time.  But  to  enter  into  complot  with 
Sl  Orme — I  did  not  think  that  you  would  have 
carried  yonr  hatred  to  me  so  for." 

This  new  injustice  caused  me  more  pain  titan 
anger.  I  said  warmly,  "  O  Flora,  how  uujost 
^ou  are  to  me  I  Bat  you.  are  imhappy,  and  I 
forgive  yo«." 

With  these  words  I  went  onl  of  the  room. 

I  found  that  it  was  my  destiny  to-day  to  be 
misunderstood  at  home,  and  felt  a  certain  long- 
ing to  go  oat.  I  dressed  myself  therefore,  and 
went. 

It  was  as  if  the  heavy  cloud  which  had  rested 
so  long  above  me  now  sent  down  all  its  ligbt- 
Bing  flashes  upon  my  head.  It  seemed  to  me 
chat  I  must  resemble  the  scapegoat,  and  should 
be  burdened  with  other  people's  faults  and  fail- 
ings; a  thousand  excited  feelings  boiled  in  my 
breast,  till  I  came  out  of  the  city-gate,  and  felt 
the  air  breathe  cold  upon  my  brow. 

The  spirit  of  spring  had  breathed  upon  the 
earth,  and  it  thawed  strongly,— foot  passengers 
walked  carefully  upon  the  melting  ice;  glitter- 
ing drops  fell  from  the  rools.  The  heaven  was 
;he  colour  of  lead;  bat  here  and  there  opened 
themselves  the  eyelids  of  the  clouds  in  order  to 
send  forth  some  pale  beams  of  light,  which  re-  { 
sembled  smiles  in  tear*.    The  air  was  still  and 


somewhat  heavy,  bnt  thete  wfts  a  twittering  of 
hundreds  of  little  binls  which  played  in  the  leaf- 
less trees,  and  these  had  I  know  not  what  stmngs 
odour,  which  reminded  me  of  the  sea,  and  of  fir 
woods,  and  was  lull  of  spring  life.  I  remained 
standing  un  the  field  covered  with  trees  which  is 
directly  opposite  to  the  castle,  and  drank  \a  full 
draughts  of  the  spring-air,  listened  to  the  rush- 
ing of  the  river,  and  let  my  eyes  contemplate  th« 
manifoldly  changing  woHd.  Then  was  it  to 
me  as  if  tee  spirit  of  the  heaths  of  Finland  blew 
upon  ise,  ana  awoke  the  child-feeling  in  my 
soul.  Glands  and  mist  fled,  and  like  sing-ing 
larks,  uprose  the  bright,  the  great  thoughts  whicS 
make  life  beautiful.  Conscious  parity  exerci- 
sed itself  strong  in  victory,  and— in  one  word,  I 
was  as  if  changed. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is — as  one  of  wj 
friends  says — '  better  to  be  a  magic  spirit  tbaa 
nothing ;'  but  certain  is  it,  that  there  lives  in 
me  somewhat  of  that  magic  nature  which,  frota 
the  very  ancient  times,  is  said  to  have  its  home 
in  my  native  land.  This  tomtlhing  I  do  not 
comprehend  myself,  bnt  I  feel  it  as  a  tometkimg 
toonier/ul,  a  momentarily  upflaming  strength, 
which  mil  and  which  earn.  In  such  momeals 
nothing  is  impossible  to  me.  I  am  conscious 
of  a  power  to  loose  and  to  bind  the  spirits  of 
others.  Primeval  word*  stir  within  me;  yes^ 
there  are  moments  when  1  feel  that  I  can  en- 
chant human  souls  to  me,  and — I  do  it!  la 
my  younger  days,  I  had  much  of  this  heathen- 
ish magic.  This  since  then  has  been  baptiied 
in  the  spirit-waves  of  suffering,  christened  in 
the  fire  of  love ;  but  rooted  out  it  is  not,  and  it 
arises  in  me  sometimes  quite  unexpectedly.  I 
know  that  it  has  played  me  many  pranks ;  bat 
I  know  also,  that  when  reason  has  not  helped 
me,  magic  has,  and  has  given  to  me  both  word* 
and  songs,  to  sing  myself  free  from  the  chains 
of  life,  and  has  enabled  me,  like  the  old  Waine- 
muine,  to  sing  both  sun  and  moon  into  the 
thread  of  my  life.  And  there  are  moments  ia 
which  I  can  turn  every  stick  which  may  lie  as 
an  impediment  in  my  path  into  a  winged  steed, 
npon  which  I  can  ride  oat  of  the  narraw  chim- 
neys of  life— not  exactly  to  BlakuUa — bat  foitk 
into  the  free,  fresh,  blue  space.* 

The  difficulty  in  sach  life-strong  moments  is 
the  not  having  any  difficulties  to  overcome,  n* 
impediments  to  oonqaer,  no  hero  deeds  t» 
achieve.  That  was  my  sorrowful  condition. 
Because  to  seek  out  and  purchase  a  splendid 
carpet  to  lay  at  my  stepmother's  feet,  a  carpet 
with  a  heaven-blue  ground,  strewn  with  stars, 
flowers  and  magic  figures,  would  require  no- 
magic  power.  In  the  mean  time  I  felt  a  delight 
in  it ;  and  whilst  in  spirit  I  pleased  mywlf 
with  overcoming  St.  Orme,  Flora,  and  the  whole 
world,  and  wrote  letters  to  all  my  friends— for 
it  is  astonishing  what  I  do  at  such  times — I 
wandered  without  any  plan  on  the  quay  by  the 
river,  and  saw  the  ice-blocks  break  up  on  the 
Riddarljiird,  and  the  heaven  softly  clear  itself 
over  the  liberated  waters.  Downwards  alung 
the  river  parterre  my  '  spiritus'  led  me,  and  to- 
wards the  side  where  the  waves  boomed  most 
mightily. 

Ah !  it  was  there  where  I  once  stood  with 
Wilhelm  Brenner,  heard  the  waves  rage  in  his 


*  la  cut  tbii  muitiKrijit  dKWld  fall  into  Ih*  hudi  rf 
Mniifcn,  1  will  Inrswilh  miwiy  dadan,  that  this  aarf 
Bst  ba  tak«n  litanUj.    , 
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breast,  and  uw  a  faeaTen  clear  itself  in  his 
eyes.  And  these  remembrances  seized  on  my 
•oul  with  painful  power, — but — gracious  heav- 
eh !  Was  it  indeed  true  1  Was  it  be  who 
again  stood  there,  leaning  over  the  iron  railing, 
and  looking  down  into  the  foaming  deep  1  It 
was  he!  One  look  was  sufficient  to  conrince 
me  of  it,  and  I  soAly  approached  him.  The 
magic  arose  again  within  me.  I  knew  that  he 
oould  not  escape  me,  knew  that  I  at  this  mo- 
ment should  have  power  over  him.  What  I 
felt,  of  life  and  will  and  warmth  within  me,  no 
words  could  express  ;  but  all  tbie  I  laid  in  my 
hand,  and  I  laid  it  softly  upon  his  arm.  He 
started  up  as  if  touched  by  an  electric  spark, 
and  looked  strong  and  full  into  my  face.  I  look- 
ed quietly  at  him,  and  merely  whispered — 

•'  Wiibelm !" 

He  continued  to  look  at  me,  bat  his  glance 
changed;  it  became  inexpressibly  heartfelt, 
and  with  a  aigh  from  the  depths  of  bis  soul,  he 
said, 

"  Sophia,  is  it  thou  1" 

And  we  were  thtm  and  theu,  for  we  were 
wholly  one  at  this  moment. 

Again  he  said  slowly  and  softly,  "  is  it  thou, 
Sophia  1  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen 
tiiee." 

"  Art  tbon  still  angry  with  met"  asked  I,  and 
my  tears  fell,  for  I  saw  by  his  countenance  that 
he  had  suffered. 

"  I  cannot  be  so,"  answered  be,  "  I  cannot 
be  so  if  X  woald.  Thoughts  on  thee  soften  my 
soul,  and  when  thou  lookest  on  me  thus  with 
thy  elear,  lovely  eyes,  then  methinks  that  all  is 
good.    Thou  knowest  thy  power  well,  Sophia." 

"  O  Wilhelm !  then  we  are  friends,  friends 
for  ever.  It  cannot  indeed  be  otherwwe  if  my 
ftolta  do  not  part  us.  I  never  had  a  brother, 
but  I  have  wished  veiy  much  for  one.  Be  to 
me  a  brother !" 

He  answered  Dot,  bat  looked  at  me  mildly, 
although  gravely. 

Bat  I  was  happy  in  this  mildness,  so  happy 
to  have  again  found  my  friend,  jind  to  be  able 
to  feel  again  the  strong  hiward  harmony  which 
imited  us,  that  I  regarded  this  new  compact  as 
ntified,  aiid  talked  to  him  of  it  out  of  the  ful- 
neaa  of  my  heart,  how  it  had  been  between  as, 
and  how  it  yet  would  be ;  of  the  exalted  strength 
and  sweetness  of  friendship ;  of  its  power  to 
ennoble  the  heart  and  to  beautify  life.  He 
heard  me  calmly,  but  he  replied  not.  At  length 
be  cut  short  the  discourse  rather  abruptly  by 

"  Hast  thou  been  comfortable  at  home,  since 
I  last  saw  thee  1  How  do  Lenoartson  and  Flo- 
re go  on  1    What  is  St.  Orme  doing  t" 

I  was  happy  to  open  my  heart  to  Brenner, 
■nd  to  be  able  to  tell  him  what  it  bad  endured 
daring  his  absence.  When  he  heard  of  St. 
Orme's  behaviour  and  threats,  the  Viking  raged, 
and  was  about  to  leave  me,  in  order  to  ^1  him 
to  account.' 

"He  has  left  Stockholm,"  said  I  heartily, 
"and  does  not  return  for  some  time."  'Take 
council  of  the  storm  how  to  still  the  tempest,' 
said  I  to  myself,  whilst  the  Viking  grumbled  at 
St.  Orme  for  his  intrigues,  and  at  Flora  for  her 
want  of  integrity,  and  with  me  for  not  having 
cleared  up  the  business,  and  for  not  having 
earlier  communicated  to  him  an  aflbirwhioh 
so  nearly  concerned  Lennartsoii. 


"Now  there  again,"  thought  I,  "I  shaH  al. 
ways  be  blamed  for  misfortune." 

"  The  only  thing,"  contioned  Drenner, 
"which  consoles  me  is  the  secret  persuasion 
that  it  would  be  good  for  Lennartson  if  he  wero 
well  rid  of  Flora.  '  She  is  at  bottom  not  at  all 
suitable  for  him,  and  I  am  very  much  deceived 
if  he  do  not  himself  feel  this,  and  secretly,  in 
the  depths  of  his  heart,  incline  to  another — 
what  thinks  Sophia  1  Is.  not  thy  sister  Selma 
the  one  whom  he  loves,  and  who,  according  to 
my  thoughts,  i«  formed  to  make  him  happy  1" 

I  could  do  no  other  than  tell  Brenner,  that  I 
had  secretly  his  suspicions  and  his  wishes ;  but 
Flora  lay  near  to  my  heart.  The  rich  gifts  of 
her  soul,  her  excited  aad  unhappy  conditioiv 
had  fettered  me  to  her. 

"  When  St.  Orme  cornea  home  again—"  sai4 
Qrenner.  He  did  not  4iid  his  sentence,  but  I 
heard  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  that  he  woaU 
compel  him  to  speak  out  for  good  or  bad. 

We  were  now  by  my  home,  and  as  we  wero 
about  to  separate,  I  said  beseechingly  to  tb* 
Viking — 

"Then  wilt  ookio  again  to  as,  to  me,  ay 
brother  Wilhelm  1" 

"  Yes !    I  wUl  come." 

"When!" 

••  When  thoa  wisbeat  it." 

"  To-morrow  t" 

"To-morrow!" 

"Thanks!" 

He  pressed  my  hand  kindly  and  waimly  as 
before,  and  with  a  happier  and  lighter  heart 
than  I  had  had  for  a  long  time,  I  hastened  up  t* 
my  room,  that  I  there  in  atillness  might  sing 
Te  Denm  out  of  the  fullness  of  my  sool. 

I  then  thought  about  establishing  peace  with 
my  stepmother ;  but  for  this  purpose  I  must  g* 
to  work  in  a  diplomatic  manner. 

People  who  are  intrinsically  good  always 
speedily  repent  of  the  violence  and  unreasona- 
bleness into  which  their  tempers  have  misled 
them ;  and  I  now  know  my  stepmother  juffir 
ciently  to  be  certain  that  she  was  vexed  with 
herself  for  her  excess  towards  me,  and  would 
gladly  make  the  amende  ktmoraUt,  if  thia  wers 
only  consistent  with  her  character  and  her  dig- 
nity. To  come  to  her  now  with  the  new  carpet 
would  have  been  to  humiliate  her ;  she  eould 
not  have  borne  this  and  her  own  iiyastjce. 
The  affair  must  be  managed  in  another  way. 

I  went  down,  therefore,  and,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  entered  the  room  where  my 
stepmother  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  with  a 
gloomy,  and  annoyed  looked,- whilst  Selma  sat 
reading  in  a  window,  and  presented  myself  an- 
affrighted,  as  in  great  want  of  some  black  silk 
for  my  dress. 

"  I  cei^tainly  believe  that  I  have  some  of  the 
same  kind,"  said  my  stepmother,  rising  op  has- 
tily from  her  sofa,  and  going  to  her  drawer, 
where  several  pieces  of  black  silk  soon  showed 
themselves,  which  she,  with  the  most  friendly 
zeal,  besought  me  to  take  and  use.  And  I  al- 
lowed myself  to  take  them,  together  with  soma 
beautiful  black  lace,  which  I  did  not  want,  but 
which  my  stepmother,  in  the  warmth  of  her 
heart,  felt  a  necessity  of  giving  to  me ;  here- 
with she  ended  with  a  little  gratuitous  treatise 
on  prohibitive-measures,  luxury,  and  national 
economy ;  and  of  this  I  also  obtained' more  thut 
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I  wished.   Bntlwisinagratefalstateofmind, 
and  receJTed  tbiB  like  the  rest,  as  was  right. 

As  now  my  stepmother  was  become  so  con- 
•iderably  lighter  by  articles  or  luxury  and  learn- 
-ing,  I  could  without  any  scruple  burden  her 
with  the  carpet ;  but  I  determined  to  wait  with 
it  till  the  next  morning.  I  was  now  for  myself 
•atisfied  with  the  position  of  affairs,  and  thought 
<bat  my  stepmother  was  so  too,  and  betook 
myself,  with  peace,  to  my  own  room.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  surprise  to  me  as  I  saw  my  step- 
mother enter,  and  beard  her  say  with  the  most 
amiable  kindness,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes— 
"  I  must  beg  Sophia  to  forgive  my  violence 
(his  morning :  I  cannot  tell  how  I  could  be  so 
disagreeable.  But  thou  knowest  well  that  thy 
old  mother  does  not  mean  so  ill,  though  she  is 
•ometimes  irritable  when  many  things  weigh 
on  her  temper.  Id  th»  mean  time,  I  can  hardly 
Ctrgive  myself—" 

This  was,  in  iruth,  too  ranch,  and  I  was  very 
near  falling  at  my  stepmother's  feet  in  deep 
leverential  feeling.  We,  however,  sank  merely 
into  each  other's  arms,  but  never  rested  we 
with  more  beartl^lt  affection  on  one  another's 
breast ;  or,  more  correctly,  that  was  the  first 
time  that  we  ever  had  so  rested.  I  was  deeply 
excited,  according  to  my  ancient  usage  on  such 
occasions..  My  stepmother  was  less  so;  but 
•he  spoke  well  and  beautifully  of  herself  and 
her  failings,  and  of  our  duty  in  all  ages  of  life 
to  amend  our  faults  ;  she  thought  on  this  sub- 
ject with  Madame  Genlis — "  I  cannot  bear  to 
iiear  elderly  people  say,  I  am  too  old  to  mend. 
I  would  rather  forgive  young  ones  if  they  said, 
I  am  too  young !  Because,  when  one  is  no 
longer  young,  one  must  especially  labour  to  per- 
fect oneself^  and  to  replace  by  good  qualities 
what  one  loses  in  the  agreeable." 

I  did  justice  inwardly  to  my  stepmother  and 
Madame  de  Genlis,*  and  noted  down  the  words 
tut  iny  own  account;  and  satisfied  with  one 
■Dother,  and  somewhat  satisfied  with  ourselves, 
ny  stepmother  and  I  parted. 

The  4th. 

Ilie  carpet  was  spread  out  this  morning  by 
the  servants  of  the  honse,  and  received  my 
atepmother  as  she  came  in  to  breakfast.  She 
was  as  mneb  surprised  and  pleased  aa  I  could 
have'  wished,  and  Selma  regained  her  former 
t«nper,  and  danced  before  her  mother  upon  the 
•tars  and  flowers  of  the  carpet. 

This  little  scene  has  difiDised  some  look  of 
Joy  through  the  bouse. 

'By  presents  and  exchange  of  presents  is 
friendship  cemented,'  says  one  of  ova  pmdent 
4dd  bards. 

My  stepmother  is  now  Ibll  of  joyflil  thoughts 
respecting  our  soiree  on  Wednesday  evening, 
and  has  desired  us,  the  daughters  of  the  bouse, 
to  make  a  handsome  and  elegant  toilet. 
R       R  April  6/i. 

The  Viking  has  received  the  command  of  the 
frigate  Desiree,  which  sails  in  spring  to  the 
Mediterranean.  He  remaina  out  perhaps  two 
years.  This  news  startles  me.  Why  will  be 
— yet  perhaps  it  is  best  so.  In  the  mean  time 
it  is  hard  to  me. 


*  Bat  I  bf  pudoa  of  mjr  ■tcpmothn  lad  Mtdum  d* 
^•nlii.  it  ia  Maduia  da  SangaA  who  has  nid  tkoao  good 
««ds  in  •■•  of  bar  iMtats. 


Tht9tk. 

Yesterday  was  oar  soir^  and  right  beautiAll 
it  was  and  turned  out  well.  Flora,  who  sine* 
St.  Orme's  absence  has  seemed  to  breathe  more 
freely,  had  again  one  of  her  times  of  beauty  and 
bloom.  She  was  dressed  as  when  I  saw  her  at 
first,  in  crimson  gauze.  Selma  in  light  blue 
crape,  and  I  in  white  muslin  and  lace.  My 
stepmother  contemplated  us  with  pleasure  as 
we  assembled  ourselves  in  the  room  before  the 
guests  came,  and  was  proud  of  her  daughtera^ 
whom  she  called  let  trou  Graeet,  and  said  that 
I  looked  '  vestal-like.' 

A  quantity  of  beautiful  flowers  adorned  the 
room— it  was  right  festal  and  beautiful.  The 
new  carpet  glowed  under  our  feet,  and  warmed 
my  stepmother's  heart. 

Such  an  evening  has  its  fate,  like  every  thing 
else  in  the  world ;  and  if  it  be  not  worth  while 
to  place  much  importance  upon  it,  still  it  is 
pleasant  if  the  fairy  of  joy  and  not  of  ennui  holds 
the  sceptre. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  whether  any  one 
in  the  company  can  or  will  take  the  magic  ataff 
in  hand ;  and  the  sylph  did  that  thia  evening 
and  continually  spun  her  invisible  flowery 
chains  around  the  company.  As  my  stepmoth- 
er herself  received  all  the  guests  in  the  inner 
ante-room,  all  collected  themselves  there,  and 
it  was  much  crowded  and  very  hot.  Selma 
therefore  took  the  arm  of  Helfrid  Rittersviird, 
and  proposed  to  her  and  some  other  young  la- 
dies, that '  they  should  go  and  found  a  colony* 
in  the  other  ante-room.  They  emigrated,  and 
others  of  the  company  soon  fuUewed  them,  so 
that  the  colony,  as  Selma  jestingly  remarked  to 
her  young  friends,  flourished  very  much  in  a 
short  time.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  did  not  di- 
vide themselves  into  separate  herds  as  is  the 
usual  and  wearisome  way  in  our  northern  as- 
semblies, but  joined  in  little  circles,  and  en- 
deavoured mutually  to  be  agreeable  to  each  oth- 
er, and  a  lively  and  a  noisy  conversation  arose. 
That  we  had  with  na  aome  literary  and  sciea- 
tific  notables,  ^ome  'lions'  (N.  B.  of  the  noblest 
breed),  added  importantly  to.  the  splendour  of 
the  evening.  My  stepmother  was  brilliant. 
Helfrid  Rittersvard  and  her  bridegroom  looked 
inwardly  happy,  and  her  agreeable,  easy,  and 
calm  demeanour  diffused  as  usual  gladness 
around  her.  A  skal  for  her  was  proposed  by 
my  stepmother  at  supper,  and  was  drank  with 
solemnity. 

Flora's  sister,  the  *  beauty,'  looked  this  eves- 
ing  uncommonly  little  of  a  beauty.  One  saw 
plainly  that  the  charm  of  her  youth  was  over, 
and  that  the  time  approached  when  peo|de 
would  say  ■  she  does  not  please  me.' 

For  my  part  I  never  thought  much  of  Flora's 
aister,  and  I  never  found  that  she  had  mors 
than  two  thoughts  in  her  soul, '  the  theatre  and 
dress.'  But  there  dwelt  this  evening  on  her 
countenance  an  expression  of  dejection  and 
secret  pain,  which  made  me  seek  her  out  when 
she  withdrew  from  the  animated  drawing-room 
into  my  stepmother's  room,  which  was  merely 
lighted  by  a  shaded  lamp  and  adorned  with 
white  flowers.  In  this  pretty  blooming  little 
world  sate  the  fading '  beauty,'  supporting  her 
brow  upon  her  hand.  I  spoke  friendly  words 
to  her,  and  my  voice  must  have  testified  of  my 
sympathy,  for  by  degrees  she  opened  her  inmost 
heart,  and  this  had  now  interest  fur  me. 
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"I  fed,"  aaid  she,  among  other  things,  "that 
I  batre  sacrificed  too  much  to  the  world.  The 
world  aod  mankind  are  so  thanlcleas !  I  have 
wished  too  much  to  please  people.  This  will 
BOW  no  longer  succeed.  Now  that  I  am  nn 
longer  jroang,  nor  rich,  nor  have  any  longer 
that  which  pleases  or  flatters  them,  they  with- 
draw themselTes  and  leave  me  alone,  and  I — I 
know  not  whither  I  should  turn  myself.  Me- 
tbinks  the  world  grows  dark  around  me— I  feel 
as  it  were,  a  fear  of  spectres  —  it  is  so  empty, 
•o  desolate— I  hare  nothing  which  intereats  me 
— ^the  days  are  so  long — I  have  etmui .'" 

The  bitter  tears  which  followed  these  words, 
expressed  more  strongly  even  than  words  the 
lamentable  in  the  condition  of  the  complain- 
er.  And  what,  indeed,  is  heavier  to  bear  than 
the  emptiness  of  lire  ?  What,  Indeed,  is  more 
horrible  than  that  twilight  in  life,  without  a  star 
in  heaven,  without  one  single  little  light  on 
«artht 

But  if  one  cannot  kindle  for  oneself  such  a 
little  light  1  If  one  can  borrow  no  fire  from  a 
^ood  neighbour  1  Ah!  light  and  warmth,  ob- 
jects of  interest,  activity  and  joy,  piesent  them- 
aelres  so  abundantly  in  life,  that  nothing  is 
'  more  difficult  for  me  to  comprehend  than  that 
any  one  can  suffer  from  ennui.  One  must  in 
that  case  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  then  one 
must  be  released  by  friendly  hands!  And  a 
liberated  soul,  to  whom  life  presents  itself  in  its 
beauty  and  its  greatness — bow  glorious ! 

Like  a  balloon  filled  with  the  air  of  life  felt  I 
at  this  thought,  ready  to  ascend  up  aloft,  and  to 
carry  the  Beauty  with  me  on  the  journey — to 
the  sun.  I  began  to  talk  (as  I  thought,  partic- 
nlarly  like  the  Book  of  Wisdom)  about  life  and 
its  objects,  about  mankind  and  social  life,  of 
the  relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  whole, 
and  so  on ;  and  then  turned  from  this  to  the 
particular  sphere  of  life  of  my  auditor,  and  pro- 
posed to  her  that  she  should  adopt  a  couple  of 
orptian  children,  and  educate  them  for  good  and 
bappy  human  beingsi 

The  Beauty  on  this  looked  at  me  with  a  pair 
«f  lai!ge  astonished  eyes ;  "  she  really  had  nev- 
er thought  of  that,"  said  she,  rather  coldly,  and 
«•  if  a  little- affronted  at  the  proposition. 

I  then  spoke  of  interesting  oneself  in  public 
Institations ;  of  the  happiness  and  honour  of 
managing  such  benevolent  establisbmenta,  and 
4biis  to  l^nefit  society  by  their  life  and  activity. 
I  mentioned  my  wishes  and  schemes  of  Uving 
active  in  this  manner ;  I  spoke  of  one  worthy 
object,  of  the  excellent  institution  for  the  care 
of  outcast  children,  and  proposed  to  the  Beauty 
to  my  zeal,  that  the  next  day  she  should  go  with 
me  to  visit  it.  Then  for  the  first  time  I  became 
aware  of  her  looking  at  me  with  a  countenance 
(hat  seemed  to  say,  '  is  this  person  actually  in- 
aaneV  and  I  then  observed  too  that  I  had  strain- 
ed my  sails  too  high.  Half  smiling  at  myself, 
I  endeavoured  to  direct  my  course  towards  re- 
done which  lay  nearer  to  the  sphere  of  the 
Beauty ;  but  I  found  her  to  be  so  strange  and 
stiff  towards  everything  which  appeared  to  me 
beautiful  and  cheerful,  that  I  felt  myself  quite 
without  counsel,  and  only  began  to  breathe 
freely  when  I  saw  the  Shamberlain  approaching 
vs.  With  the  zeal  with  which  a  person  turns 
from  an  enemy  to  a  friend,  turned  herself  the 
fiaroiMss  Bella  £rom  me  to  my  uncle,  and  ac- 


knowledged with  animation  all  those  polltenese- 
es  wh''-h  he  shewed  towards  her,  and  among 
the  rest,  that  he  had  lent  her  hie  box  for  the  laat 
representation  of  Norma.  "  I  am  so  full  of  grat- 
itnde,"  I  heard  her  say  to  him. 

"  Ah,  my  best  cousin,"  replied  he  in  his  joca> 
lar  tone,  "  it  would  be  a  deal  better  if  you  were 
full  of  chandeliers !  For  I  just  now  need  such 
fur  one  or  two  rooms,  and  I  know  not  where  to 
get  any  that  are  suitable." 

The  Baroness  Bella  answered  laughing,  *'that 
although  she  herself  was  no  furniture-magazine, 
yet  she  could  give  him  the  addresa  of  one  where 
he  conld  get  quite  divine  chandeliers.'^ 

The  Chamberlain  waa  indescribably  glad  to 
be  able  to  get  '  divine  chandeliers,'  and  waa 
still  more  glad  to  be  enlightened  by  the  glance 
and  taste  of  the  Baroness  Bella.  A  party  was 
arranged  for  the  next  morning  to  see  the  chan- 
deliers, and  with  a  side-glance  at  me,  ray  nnde 
besought  the  Beauty  to  make  use  of  his  box  at 
the  opera  for  the  next  abonnetnenf-day.  She 
became  still  fuller  of  gratitude,  and  he  still  ful- 
ler of  politeness  ;  f  felt  more-  and  more  auper- 
flous  during  this  liu-i-iite,  and  left  them  some- 
what melancholy — but  a  little  amused  also. 

I  returned  to  the  remainder  of  the  company. 
The  Viking  was  there,  but  in  a  grave  and  A- 
most  gloomy  humour ;  he  talked  with  nobody, 
and  did  not  approach  me.  "That  grieved  me ; 
the  more  so  as  I  had  not  seen  him  since  I  had 
heard  of  bis  approaching  and  adventurous  joaN 
ney.  I  would  gladly  have  said  something  to 
him,  but  had  not  the  courage.  I  bad  this  even- 
ing no  magic  tokens  in  me,  bat  was  merely 
quite  an  ordinary  woman.  I  aaw  by  the  look 
of  the  Viking  that  it  waa  stormy  within  hin^ 
and  that  made  me  afraid. 

They  asked  me  to  play  something,  and  a*  I 
seated  myself  at  the  pianoforte  and  saw  Brenner 
approach,  it  occurred  tQ  me  that  I  could  con- 
verse with  him  In  sound,  and  in  this  way  wouM 
say  to  him  what  I  could  not  dothe  in  words.  I 
selected,  therefore,  one  of  Felix  Mendelasoba'e 
"  Lleder  ohne  Worte,"  whose  character  ia,  that 
under  suffering  and  combat  it  expresses  a  some- 
thing victorious,  ascending  -,  a  song,  a  poeav 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  which  has  alwaya  deeply 
spoken  to  my  soul.  I  (dayed  too  with  my  whole 
heart,  and  wished  to  infuse  into  Brenner  the 
feelings  which  animated  me,  aod  to  elevate  us 
both  above  earthly  struggles  and  earthly  auffei- 
Ings.  And  I  thought  that  he  knew,  that  he  o^ 
derstood  me. 

Lennartson,  Sehna,  and  aereral  others  bad 
aasembled  round  the  piano,  and  Hsteaed  to  the 
music.  When  I  had  ended,  Brenner's  honest 
glance  met  mine.    Lennartson  said  to  him — 

"  That  piece  reminds  me  of  the  history  of 
your  Egyptian  vulture,  Brenner!  Tell  it  ua, 
and  Miss  Adelan.  shall  say  whether  it  do  not 
contain  the  words  of  this  song." 

Brenner  now  related — 

"  It  was  in  Egypt,  near  to  Thebes.  I  rambled 
one  morning  out  into  tbe  surrounding  desert  to 
hunt,  and  happened  to  see  a  vulture  aitting  not 
far  from  me,  among  the  ruins  of  fallen  monu- 
ments.  This  bird-Is  known  fur  its  strong  pow- 
er oriifet  and  is  dangerous  to  approach  when  it 
is  wounded ;  It  has  a  strength  almost  incredible. 
I  shot  at  him,  and  hit  him  on  the  breast,  and  as 
I  believed  mortally.    He  nmained,  bowereii 
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•itttngf  qnietl.T  in  his  place,  and  I  rushed  to  him 
that  [  might  complete  my  worlc,  but  in  that 
same  moment  the  bird  raised  itseir.and  mounted 
upwards.  Blood  streamed  from  his  breast,  and  a 
part  ofhls  entrails  fell  out.  but  notwithstanding 
this  he  continued  to  ascend  still  higher  and  high- 
er, in  wider  and  wider  circles.  A  few  shots  which 
I  fired  after  him  produced  no  effect.  It  was 
beautiful,  in  the  vast  silent  wilderness  to  see 
this  bird,  mortally  wounded  and  dyeing  the  sand 
with  his  blood,  silently  circling  upon  his  mon- 
strous wings  higher  and  ever  higher ;  the  last 
eircuit  which  he  made  was  unquestionably  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  extant ;  then  I  lost  sight  of 
him  in  the  blue  space  of  heaven." 

"  Ah,  my  stars !  To  have  been  in  Egypt," 
now  said  the  Chamberlain  with  his  refined 
Toice,  "  and  to  have  seen  vultures  and  croco- 
diles, and  such  things  there!  Th)it  must  have 
been  very  interesting." 

"  Ah !  tell  us  something  more  about  Egypt 
lind  the  crocodiles  there,"  exclaimed  little  Miss 
M. 

**  Is  social  Ufe  cheerful  in  Egypt  1  And  bow 
do  they  carry  on  conversation  1"  asked  the  royal 
secretary  Krusenberg. 

I  do  not  know  how  Brenner  answered  these 
attacks,  for  I  left  the  circle  as  they  began.  Du- 
ring the  course  of  the  evening  we  did  not  come 
together  again,  but  I  saw  by  his  looks,  which 
were  often  directed  to  me,  that  bis  heart  was 
fiill;  and  so,  to  say  the  truth,  was  mine  like- 
wise. Brenner's  approaching  journey,  the  im- 
ages which  the  music  and  the  history  of  the 
vulture  had  called  up,  agitated  me  powerfully. 

Was  it  a  secret  wish  of  us  both,  or  was  it 
ehanoe  merely,  I  know  not  in  the  least — but 
when  all  the  guests  had  taken  leave,  and  my 
stepmother,  with  Selma  and  Flora,  had  accnra- 
wnied  the  last  out,  and  now  tarried  with  them 
hi' the  hall  in  conversation,  Brenner  and  I  found 
•UTselves  alone  in  the  white-flowered  boudoir. 
Wo  stood  both  of  us  silent ;  he  excited,  I  em- 
barrassed and  depressed. 

"  Thou  wilt  take  a  journey,"  said  I,  at  length. 

H«  answered  not. 

"  It  will  be  a  great  journey,"  said  I  again ; 
"wilt  thou  be  long  awayl" 

"Yes  !"  replied  he,  with  half-suppressed  ve- 
hemeooe.  "Yes,  I  shall  remain  away  a  long 
time.  I  journey  because  it  is  too  stifling  for 
me,  too  confined  for  me,  at  home ;  because  I 
must  hence,  to  where  I  no  longer  see,  no  longer 
hear  thee !" 

He  seized  my  hand  and  pressed  it  upon  his 
eyes,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  bathed  with  tears. 
"Oh!"  continued  he,  "this  is  childishness! 
But  let  me  dream  for  a  moment !  It  will  soon 
be  past.  Be  not  afraid,  Sophia!  I  will,  I  wish 
nothing  more  than  to  see  thee  for  one  moment 
and  to  be  happy  in  loving  thee,  and  that  I  thut 
may  love  thee,  although  thou  hast  rejected  me. 
I  never  loved  any  one  better ;  I  have  been  hap- 
py in  the  feeling,  in  the  foolish  hope  that  thou 
shared  it  with  me,  that  we  were  made  for  each 

other,  that  thou  wouldst  wish but  it  is  past ! 

And  after  this,  my  love,  n^r  thee,  would  be 
my  torment.  When  the  storm  in  my  breast 
has  laid  itself  to  rest,  I  will  return  to  my  chil- 
dren and  to  thee.  Think  of  me  when  I  am  far 
from  here — think  that  my  heart  belongs  nut  to 
tiiose  which  thou  mayest  deapise !    Weep  not ; 


I  do  not  complain.  I  wish  not  to  have  loved 
thee  less.  Upon  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  or  in 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  I  shall  feet  myself  rich  in 
this  love.  Wish  me  not  freed  from  it  if  thoa 
wishest  me  not  a  misfortune.  I  shall  love  tbeo 
now  dnd  for  ever. '  I  challenge  thee  to  let  it  be 
otherwise,  but — it  is  the  last  time  I  shall  speak 
to  thee  on  this  subject.  And  now  farewell  I 
Farewell,  my  Sophia !  Ood  bless  thee !"  And 
before  I  was  able  to  bethink  myself,  he  bad  em- 
braced and left  me. 

That  was  a  tempest.  I  was  itot  calm  after 
it ;  I  was  not  calm  for  a  long  time.  But  if  ho 
have  found  peace  upon  his  stormy  sea,  I  should 
be  satisfied  that 

ThelUh. 

It  is  many  days  since  he  has  been  here.  That 
is  sad,  blit  I  dare  not  murmur.  He  does  that 
which  is  right  and  manly.  This  tender  but 
proud  heart  will  not  complain,  will  not  shew  its 
wound ;  but  like  the  bird  of  the  wilderness,  will 
conceal  itself  and  its  pangs  in  the  open,  lofty 
space,  where  no  human  eye  comes  near.  H* 
is  high  and  noble-minded,  but  I —  1 

A  peace  pervades  the  house  which  we  bava 
not' known  for  a  long  time.  This  is  occasioned 
by  Flora's  more  calm  and  cheerful  state  of  mind. 
But  bow  long  will  this  continue ! 

The  19M  and  20th,  in  the  TfighL 

Yesterday  Flora  was  rather  unwell,  and  on 
that  account  staid  at  home  from  a  dinner-party, 
where  my  stepmother  went  with  Selma.  I  have 
a  peculiar  friendship  for  invalids ;  think  that 
they  are  my  children ;  and  treat  them  in  a  man- 
ner under  which  they  commonly  prosper.  It 
was  therefore  a  little  pleasure  to  me  to  stay 
yesterday  with  Flora,  and  whilst  I  tenderly  and 
jestingly  took  the  care  of  heron  myself,  and  w* 
spoke  of  various  horrible  things  in  our  great 
hatred,  oar  hearts  neared  each  other  more  than 
they  had  ever  before  done.  In  the  afternoon  I 
read  aloud  to  her  while  she  lay  upon  the  sofa  in 
the  inner  ante-room.  As  I  made  a  pause  in  the 
reading  in  order  to  rest  myself.  Flora  said — 

"  You  are  quite  too  good,  Sophia.  And  if  I 
were  but  good,  that  is  to  say,  if  I  were  calm  and 
satisfied,  then  perhaps  I  should  be  able  to  thank 

you  as  I  now  cannot. 1  am  not  a  bad  person, 

but but  one  may  be  driven  out  of  oneself, 

one  may  become  insane,  if  one  be  bunted  and 
followed  as  I  have  been  for  some  time.  Have 
you  not  observed  a  great  change  in  me  in  the 
last  few  daysl  That  is  because  my  pursuer 
has  left  me  at  peace.  I  have  known  nothing 
about  him  for  some  time  ;  I  do  not  understand 
—  can  it  indeed  be  possible  that  he  has  left 
me  fur  evert — that  I  am  liberated?  Ah,  that 
it  might  be  so!    Yon  should  see  a  new ' 

"  How  is  it  herel"  inquired  a  clear,  friendly 
voice ;  and  Signora  Luna  shewed  her  fane  at 
the  door.  She  is  always  a  welcome  guest,  and 
though  I  now  wished  her  in  the  moon  because 
she  had  interrnpted  a  conversation  which  had 
a  great  interest  fur  me,  still  she  was  received  as 
usual,  and  threw  herself  comfortably  into  a  cor- 
ner of  the  sofa,  and  continued  with  friendly  talk- 
ativeness. 

"  It  is  rightly  pleasant  to  me  that  I  find  yon 
two  alone,  because  I  shall  sit  myself  down  here 
for  the  afternoon,  and  talk  about  one  thing  and 
another  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
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Do  yon  here  at  borne  know  what  report  to  cir- 
culating through  the  cilyV 

"OSrwhail  of  whom  1"  inqnired  I. 

*  or  Flora.  People  say  that  she  is  to  marry 
fit.  Ortne,  and  accompany  him  to  Constantino- 
ple, where  he  goes  in  spring  as  minister.  Can 
it'Efe^ossiblel" 

"  I  truly  do  not  know ;"  said  I,  with  a  glance 
kt  Flora. 

Flora  tamed  pale.   "  The  rattlesnake  is  near !" 
whispered  she,  "  I  hear  him  coming." 
'   "  Ah !  why  should  not  people   know  things 
which  pass  berore  their  eyesV  said  Countess 

G ,  half  impatiently   and   half  jestingly ; 

"  when  all  things  come  round  then  Flora  docs 
not  herself  know  whether  she  be  betrothed,  and 
with  whom.  Bat  what  I  know  is,  that  I  will 
do  all  in  my  power  that  report  may  have  said 
tl\at  which  is  untrue.  Flora  is  my  own  cousin, 
and  I  love  Flora,  and  I  do  not  wish  her  to  be 
nnbappy,  and  unhappy  she  will  be  with  St.  Orme. 
He  is  a  bad  fellow ;  that  I  know.  He  sacrificed 
his  first  wife,  and  he  will  do  the  same  by  the 
second  too— depend  upon  me — there  is  nothing 
which  drags  down  both  soul  and  body  more  than 
an  unhappy  marriage.'" 

With  this  the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  Countess 
G were  filled  with  tears. 

At  that  moment  we  heard  the  doors  violently 
opened,  and  proud  steps  go  through  the  room, 
and  the  great  Alexander  soon  entered  the  apart- 
ment where  we  were  sitting.  After  he  had 
ohortly  greeted  Flora  and  me,  be  tamed  towards 
his  wife,  and  said  with  a  domineering  air — 

"  I  fancy,  my  friend,  that  you  heard  me  say 
this  morning  that  I  wished  yod  not  to  go  out 
this  afternoon,  but  be  at  home  when  I  came  from 
dining  at  L '»." 

*'  Ah,  ray  best  (Viend,  I  had  quite  forgotten 
that.  I  did  not  know  that  the  affair  was  so  im- 
portant." 

"Important!  It  is  not  my  custom  to  say 
anything  without  good  reason,  and  what  I  said 
this  morning  I  had  well  considered,  and  had 
sufficient  motive  for.  The  determination  of  a 
man  cannot  be  deranged  by  the  whims  of  a  wo- 
man, and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  be  so  good 
OS  to  follow  me  home  immediately." 

"  My  best  Alexander,  let  me  stop  here  quietly, 
as  I  am  come  here.  I  sit' so  excellently,  and — 
I  have  somet|iing  of  Importance  to  talk  with  my 
friends  about.  I  will  come  home  to  you  when 
this  is  ended.  Let  me  for  once  do  in  the  world 
as  I  wish." 

"  Not  at  all !  yon  wilt  be  so  good  as  to  ac- 
company me  immediately.  And  if  you  will  have 
a  good  reason  for  it,  see  here,  1  wUl  U  !  tout 
•implement." 

"  But  I  also  hi^re  a  will,"  exclaimed  Signora 
haaa  with  suddenly  kindling  energy,  whilst  her 
eyes  flashed  like  actual  moonstones,  "  till  now 
it  has  lain  asleep,  but  if  you  teach  me  to  use  it, 
it  may  become  stronger  than  yours.  And  now 
I  uiU  stop  here,  and  not  go  hence  till  /  will. 
And  if  you  agree  not  to  this  separation,  I  shall 
soon  seek  a  longer !" 

The  great  Alexander  was  evidently  greatly 
confounded  by  this  sudden  outbreak  of  will  and 
passion  in  his  usually  passive  wife.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  afraid  before  it,  and  murmuring 
■ometliing  about  '  ladies'  absurdities  and  ca- 
prices,' tu)  withdrew. 


Scarcely  was  he  gone,  when  I«nnart8on  came. 

Countess  G wished  not  to  see  him  in  the 

excited  state  in  which  she  was,  and  went  there- 
fore into  another  room.  There  she  said  to  me, 
after  she  had  composed  herself — 

"  It  will  be  the  best  that  I  go  away  after  a 
little  while.  I  wish  not  toannoy  him  in  earnest, 
but  only  to  shew  him  that  be  must  not  go  too 
far  with  his  power.  There  is  much  that  is  good 
in  Alexander,  and  there  would  have  been  much 
more  had  he  not  busied  himself  so  much  with 
Aristotle.  Aristotle  and  logic  have  quite  bewil- 
dered him.  It  is  no  use  such  men  liking  to  hu- 
miliate women ;  then  they  are  directly  tyrants, 
and  I  shall  shew  Alexander— but  go  in,  Sophia, 
methought  Flora  looked  anxious  as  you  came 
out ;  go  in,  and  do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
me ; — I  will  go  my  way  softly  and  quietly  when 
I  think  that  it  is  time,  for  he  must  wait  a  Uttle 
while;  afterwards— but  go  in.  go  in  !" 

I  followed  the  injunction,  curious  to  see  what 
took  place  between  I^nnartson  and  Flora. 

When  1  came  in,  Flora  was  reading  a  letter 
which  Lennartson  seemed  to  have  given  her, 
and  he  stood  in  the  window  with  his  serious 
eyes  inquiringly  fixed  upon  her.  She  was  quite 
pale,  and  said  at  the  moment  in  which  she  laid 
down  the  letter — 

"  I  cannot  read  it — it  is  black  before  my  eyes ! 
Read  the  letter  aloud  to  me,  Lennartson ';  So- 
phia may  willingly  hear  all !" 

I.£nnartson  took  the  letter  and  read  aloud 
with  a  firm  voice.  It  contained  a  warning  to 
Lennartson  not  to  form  any  connexion  with 
Flora,  together  with  an  exhortation  to  break  off 
such  a  connexion  in  case  it  were  formed.  Flora 
was  already  bound  by  the  del  of  love  and  hmtmr 
to  another,  and  proofs,  of  this  would  be  made 
public  if  this  exhortation  were  not  attended  to. 
The  writer  would  unwillingly  resort  to  extremi- 
ties ;  and  if  Lennartson  quietly  withdrew  flrom 
Flora,  then  everything  which  could  impeach 
her  should  be  buried  in  silence.  The  letter  waa 
subscribed  *  Anonymous,'  and  was  written  evi- 
dently in  a  feigned  hand. 

No  longer  in  a  condition  to  control  hereel( 
Flora  exclaimed  with  freniy— • 

"  Mean,  crafty,  detestable  St.  drme !" 

"Then  it  '\alur'  said  Lennartson,  with  a 
flaming  glance,  "  it  is  he  who  is  this  disturber 
of  peace  !  I  have  suspected  it  long ;  and  now. 
Flora,  now  I  u)i/{  know  what  right,  what  ground 
be  has  for  doing  so.  This  hour  must  end  our 
connexion,  or  cement  it  for  ever.  I  have  more 
than  once  besought  fdr  your  full  confidence — 
to-day,  I  must  danattd  it." 

"  You  shall  know  all,"  exclaimed  Flora,  with 
determination — "  and  you  shall  be  my  judge. 
But,  O  Thorslen !  remember  that  even  God's 
highest  judgment  is — mercy !" 

lAinnartson  made  no  reply;  he  sate  grave 
and  dark,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  Flora's  con- 
fession. 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  she,  whilst  she  seemed 
powerfully  to  compel  herself,  "  all  then  may  be 
said.  This  St.  Orme,  when  he  was  in  Stock- 
holm five  years  ago,  paid  his  homage  to  me,  and 
acquired — a  certain  power  over  me.  His  bold 
confidence,  bis  talents,  his  powers  of  mind, 
which  1  then  regarded  as  quite  extraordinary, 
made  an  impression  upon  me.  I  fancied  that  I 
loved  him.    H«  misused  ray  blindness^  my  in- 
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ezperienee,  ia  order  to  aedace  me  into  an  ex- 
ebange  of  lettera,  and  the  promiae  of  eternal 
lore  and  the  like.  St.  Ormb  however  troubled 
himself  but  little  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  prom- 
iaea  which  be  made  to  me.  I  was  at  that  time 
poor;  and  he  left  roe  for  a  journey  to  Paris, 
whence  fur  a  lung  time  I  heard  nothing  of  him. 
In  the  mean  time  I  became  acquainted  with  you, 
Lennartsun,  and  learned  what  real  lore  is.  I 
regarded  myself  as  forgotten  by  St.  Orme,  and 
forgot  also  him  and  my  childish,  foolish  prum- 
iaes.  Ah !  I  forgot  the  whole  world,  when  you, 
Lennartson,  offered  me  your  heart,  and  life 
dawned  fur  me  in  new  beauty.  But  I  waa  now 
rich,  and  St.  Orme  came  again  and  asserted  Uis 
«dd  pretensions.  He  had  forgotten  Flora,  but 
he  called  to  mind  the  heiress.  And  I  kniw  well 
that  be  sought  not  alXer  my  heart,  but  after  my 
property  ;  I  ioved  him  no  longer,  but — but  I  was 
obliged  to  conciliate  him  and  to  operate  in 
kindness  upon  his  hard  heart,  in  order  to  obtain 
those  imprudent,  unfortunate  letters  which  he 
bad  in  his  power,  and  which  he  dishonourably 
threatened  to  proiduce  against  me,  if  I  did  not 
break  off  my  engagement  with  you,  and  consent 
to  give  him  my  hand.  See,  then,  Lennartson, 
the  secret,  the  many  montha  of  darttness,  con- 
tention, and  opposition,  of  my  existence.  1 
hoped  fur  a  long  time  to  be  able  to  conquer  him ; 
I  have  combated  lung— but  this  hour  shews  me 
that  all  is  in  vain.  St.  Orrae  has  driven  me  to 
the  utmost  extremity ;  to  this  confession,  which 
my  pride,  my  womanly  shame,  my  love  to  you 
Thorsten,  niade  me  shun  more  than  death. 
-  And  now  that  all  is  said,  and  that  this  burthen 
is  cast  off  from  my  heart — now  I  wonder  that  I 
should  feel  it  to  be  so  horrible ;  fur  Lennartson, 
you  cannot  regard  a  youthful  indiscretion  so 

Sreat— you  cannot  for  some  foolish  letters  con- 
emn  hie,  deprive  me  of  your  love !" 

"Have  yoo  told  me  all.  Flora, «H?" 

«  I  have  told  you  all." 

*  Farewell,  Flora !"  He  offered  her  his  hand, 
which  she  held  fast,  and  exclaimed  with  aos- 
lety— 

"  Where  1  in  mercy — in  pity  for  me,  tell  me 
where  you  are  going !    What  you  will  do  t" 

"  By  one  means  or  another  to  get  these  let- 
ters out  of  St.  Orme's  hands,  and  place  them 
again  in  yours." 

"  Thorsten,  yon  are  my  redeeming  angel !" 
replied  Flora  as  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
before  him.    Lennartson  was  gone  already. 

Selma  came  home — alone.  Her  mother 
spent  the  evening  with  Mrs.  Rittersvard.  Sel- 
ma was  in  part  made  acquainte<l  with  that  which 
had  occurred,  and  heard  it  with  astonishment 
and  disquiet ;  yet  most  of  all  she  seemed  sur- 
prised that  Flora  bad  not  earlier  opened  her 
heart,  and  disclosed  all  that  it  contained  to  I<en- 
nartson.  When  she  heard  Lennartson's  last 
words  she  was  confounded,  and  exclaimed — 

"  By  one  means  or  another,  Flora !  And  you 
have  let  him  take  this  resolve !  You  hazard 
his  life !" 

"  Merciful  heaven  !  is  that  possible  t"  cried 
Flora,  "  I  never  thought  of  that.  But  no !  St. 
Orme  would  not  venture — " 

"  St.  Orme  will  venture  every  thing  to  obtain 
Ton.  Lennartson  to  release  you.  St.  Orme  is 
known  fur  a  fortunate  duelist;  I.«nn3rlson 
shuns  no  danger,  and  1  know  Uiat  he  regards 
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duels  in  eert^n  e 
you  done!" 

"  And  what  woald  yoa  that  I  sbonld  hava 
done  t  Would  you  have  had  me  sacrifipf;  m^ 
aelff  asked  Flora  gloomily. 

Selma  wrung  her  hands  in  despair. 

"  Fortunately,"  continued  Flora,  ■*  St  Pram 
ia  not  in  Stockholm,  and — " 

"  Envoye  St.  Orme  is  without,  and  desires  t» 
speak  with  Miss  Flora,"  announced  the  PhifcM»- 
opber  now  with  an  unearthly  voice. 

Flora  turned  pale.  I  fancy  that  we  all  tiir»> 
ed  pale. 

"  Go,  Flora,  go !"  besonght  Selma  almosi 
commandingly — *'  go  and  speak  with  him.  Pre- 
vent their  meeting — save,  save  Lennartson !" 

Flora  looked  at  Selma  with  a  dark  expressioi^ 
and  turning  to  me  said — 

"  Wilt  thou  go  with  me,  Sophia  1  I  will  not 
again  be  alone  with  this  man,  but  I  will  speak 
with  him  yet  onoe  more — I  will  attempt  the  ut- 
most !" 

I  followed  Flora.  St.  Orme  stood  in  the  large 
ante-room.  He  looked  calm  and  self-possess- 
ed ;  went  np  to  Flora,  and  wished  .to  take  her 
hand.  She  avoided  this  proudly,  and  cast  upoa 
him  an  annihilating  glanee. 

He  observed  her  coldly,  and  then  aaid,  "I  sea 
how  it  stands,  and  you  also  will  soon  see.  Well 
then,  what  do  you  say  1  But — could  we  not 
speak  without  witness  t"  . 

"  No !  because  I  will  not  be  again  alone  witk 
a  man  like  you." 

"Aha!  that  sounds  severe.  Well  then  I 
You  must  complain  of  yourself,  if  any  thine 
comes  out  which  you  would  rather  have  had 
concealed."  , 

"You  are  a  mean  slanderer,  Adriaa  St., 
Orme !" 

*>  Flora  Dolphin,  let  us  avoid  injurious  word* 
— at  least,  till  there  be  further  occasion ;  now 
they  serve  no  purpose.  I^et  us  now  talk  can- 
didly and  reasonably.  Let  us  look  at  the  affairs 
as  they  are  in  their  nakedness  and  truth ;  for 
what  is  the  use  of  kicking  against  necessity ! 
You  have  no  better  friend  than  I,  Flora,  and  I 
Ban  prove  that  thus  I  have  been  true  to  yoa 
spite  of  your  whims.  I  have  always  behaved 
openly  and  honourably  to  you,  even  in  telhng 
you  that  you  mutt  be  mint ;  that  I  would  defy 
heaven  and  hell  to  prevent  your  becoming  per- 
jured. My  love  and  my  mode  of  thinking  ars 
of  another  kind  to  those  of  ordinary  men ;  they 
take  higher  paths,  and  have  higher  aims.  My 
will  bows  not  either  to  weather  or  wind ;  what 
I  will  that  will  I,  and—" 

"  Spare  your  words,  St.  Orme,"  interrupted 
Flora,  impatiently.  "I  know  you  now,  and  I 
will  no  more  be  befooled  with  fine  speeches. 
Tell  me  in  short  what  you  wilh,  and  i  will  telt 
you  what  I  have  determined." 

"  What  I  wish,  that  you  know — my  love  and 
my  wishes  you  know.  Let  me  now  rather  say 
wbat  yoa  wish." 

"  What  do  I  wish  1" 

"  Yes,  what  you  wish  at  the  bottom.  What 
you  must  wish.  Or,  think  you,  that  I  do  not 
know  yuu !  Do  you  think  that  I  have  allowed 
myself  to  be  bewildered  with  these  convulsions 
in  yuur  feelings,  by  this  spectre  of  a  new  love 
wliich  has  seized  upon  your  imagination  t 
ChUd !  Child  1    Ns  one  has  reposed  upoa  m/ 
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breaat  if  boM  ionemiMt  aoid  I  hare  not  pene- 
trated, whose  slighteat  pulsation  I  hsTe  not 
heard.  And  to  yours  bare  I  listened  with  the 
ears  of  sympathy  and  lore — Flora  yon  are  deep- 
ly, deeply  bound  to  me ;  not  by  your  letters, 
your  oaths,  your  love,  which  you  have  given  to 
me— but  by  a  mightier  bond — by  the  depth  of 
sympathy,  by  virtues,  nay,  even  hy  failings ;  for 
even  your  (ailingB  are  mine,  and  I  know  myself 
again  in  you.  Fools  command  people  to  reform 
their  errors.  I  have  loved  yours  and  adopted 
(hem,  in  order  through  them  to  make  yoa  bap- 
|ty.  Look  around  yoa  whether  yon  can  find 
each  a  love !  And  from  this  yon  will  turn  your- 
•elf,  mistaking  yourself  and  me !  Do  you  think 
that  your  beauty,  your  talents,  fettered  me  to 
yoa  1  hundreds  possess  these  in  a  higher  degree 
than  yoa  !  No  !  it  is  yoar  deeper  self;  your 
mblime,  eccentric  being,  wandering  and  waver- 
ing, between  heaven  and  bell !  Upon  the  jour- 
ney between  these  poles  will  I  accompany  you, 
yoa  shall  accompany  me — sharing  its  perdition 
or  its  bliss !  At  this  moment  I  offer  you  bliss ! 
Confess  yourself;  you  are  no  Northern  maiden. 
Flora,  and  cannot  be  measured  by  the  temper- 
ate life  of  the.  north.  You  are  of  a  southern 
nature,  and  require  for  your  bloom  a  warmer 
sun.  Accompany  me  therefore  to  the  East,  to 
the  magnificent  Constantinople,  and  there — 
learn  to  know  me  rightly.  For  you  know  me 
not  yet.  Flora.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  my  nature 
not  to  open  its  depths  except  to  a  full  devoted- 
ness — my  love  burns  where  it  cannot  bless,  and 
yon,  yourself  F|ura,  shall  dread  me  from  that 
moment  in  which  you  turn  yourself  from  me. 
I  have  used  sharp  weapons  against  you,  I  will 
use  them  until  the  moment  in  which  you — re- 
sign yourself  captive !  But  then,  too,  will  you 
become  acquainted  with  a  love  stronger  than 
the  glow  of  the  East,  more  beautiful  than  your 
own  beautiful  and  burning  fancy — trust  me! 
You  will  recognise  yourself  again  in  the  hour 
when  you  fully  return  to  me— your  first,  your 
strongest  love ;  you  will  find  first  ihe  fulness  of 
life  in  my  arms.  I  know  you  better  than  you 
kno\V  yourself.  For  your  own  sake  I  conjure 
you  to  turn  yourself  fully  to  me,  throw  yourself 
into  these  arms  which  are  opened  for  you,  come 
to  this  breast  and  find  a  heaven — no !  that  is 
flat— a  hell  of  bliss !" 

And  St.  Orme  fell  upon  his  knees  before  Flo- 
ta,  and  extended  bis  arms  to  her. 

She  had  during  these  words  let  her  head  sink 
upon  her  breast.  When  he  had  ended,  she 
raised  it,  and  standing  up  slowly,  said  with  an 
agitated  voice — 

"  What  words !  what  expressions  !  I  know 
them  again — they  wake  strings  which  I  thought 
were  broken — but  they  resound  still.  Oh !  that 
I  could  but  believe  you,  and — But  in  vain  !  In 
this  hour,  when  I  am  bewitched  by  your  words, 
I  feel,  I  know  that  you  will  only  deceive  me, 
that  yoa  do  not  love  me,  that  you  merely  play  a 
part.  O  St.  Orme,  how  great  would  you  be ! 
bow  glorious  would  yon  be '.  if  you  were  but 
honest !  But  you  fail  of  this  least  and  this  great- 
est, and  with  it  of  all !" 

St.  Orme  sprang  up  as  if  strnck  by  an  arrow, 
and  a  great  change  passed  over  him.  The  so- 
lately-extended  arms  were  folded  upon  his 
breast,  the  coUiur  paled  upon  his  cheek,  and 
with  an  icy  scorn  be  stepped  before  Flora  and 
said — 


'  "Yoa  CM  then  in  thia  ease  bo  mndt  better 
extend  yoor  hand  to  me,  for  yoa  cannot  indeed^ 
my  little  Flora,  gravely  insist  upon  it  that  yon 
are  what  tbe  people  call  *  an  honoarable  wo* 
man !' " 

Fkira  feh  this  sting  as  keenly  as  St.  Oram 
felt  that  which  she  gave.  Flaming  with  anger, 
she  exclaimed — 

"  Yes,  too  honoarable,  too  good  am  I  in  trutk 
to  belong  to  you,  mean  man  !  And  let  bappes 
what  may,  I  never  will  become  your  wife !" 

"  Yon  shall  be  my  wife  or  nobody's ;  and 
yon  shall  go  to  the  grave  with  a  stained  repn- 
tation.  If  you  will  have  me  for  an  enemy,  I 
will  treat  you  accordingly." 

"  Do  it !  I  fear  yoa  not,  miserable,  coward- 
heart  !  Thorsten  Lennartson  will  speedily  fre« 
me  firom  your  aspersions.  I  have  seen  yoa 
grow  pale  and  tremble  before  him.  Yon  shalt 
have  experience  of  a  strength  which  shall  tanw 
yours." 

At  this  remembrance,  St.  Dime's  pale  cheek* 
coloared,  and  be  said  with  a  vengeful  smile — 

"  Thorsten  Lennartson  will  desert  yoa  whe» 
1  let  him  see  certain  letters,  in  particular  m» 
certain  letter— my  poor  little  Flora,  you  seem  t» 
have  a  short  memory,  and  not  at  all  to  remem- 
ber that  letter  in  which  you  invited  me — " 

Flora  now  interrupted  him  with  a  torrent 
of  words  and  expressions,  with  which  I  will 
not  stain  my  paper.  Their  principal  meaning 
was,  that  St.  Orme  made  use  of  her  good  foith, 
of  her  indiscretion,  to  blacken  her  mtentions 
and  her  conduct;  but  it  was  not  an  innocent 
woman  but  a  fury  who  spoke  in  Flora. 

St.  Orme  beard  her  with  coldness,  and  wbes 
she  ceased  speaking  from  exhaustion  he  said— 

"When  you  have  composed  yourself,  yon 
will  see  that  all  this  serves  you  not  at  all.  Yoa 
have  in  any  case  only  one  course  to  take,  and 
that  is,  to  go  with  me  to  Constantinople  as  my 
wife.  You  have  made  the  way  difficult  for 
yourself,  but  it  stiH  stands  open  to  you.  Sudtt 
I  shew  it  to  youl" 

Flora  made  no  reply,  and  St.  Orme'eontino- 
ed— 

"You  write  to-day  to  Lennartson  and  tell 
him,  that  on  account  of  a  prior  engagement^ 
which  you  bad  for  a  moment  forgotten — yoa 
must  renounce  the  honour  of  becoming  his  wife. 
You  know  best  how  you  can  turn  it.  And  after 
that,  confer  your  hand  on  your  first,  true  love,, 
and — he  will  conduct  you  as  his  dearly  beloved 
wife  to  his  beautiful  villa  near  Constantinople." 

"  Know,St.  Orme," interrupted  Flora,  "  know, 
that  if  this  took  place — and  something  withia 
me  at  this  moment  says  that  it  will  take  place 
— then  you  lead  misfortune  into  your  houae,. 
your  own  Nemesis  !**  With  this  she  stood  u|v 
pale,  and  with  outstretched  hand  and  with  a  fear- 
ful expression, she  continiied — "for  I  shall  hato 
you,  Adrian — I  shall  so  hate  you,  that  yoa  your- 
self shall  be  terrified,  and  shall  fear  before^ 
your  own  wife  !  Yes,  laugb  now !  The  time 
will  come  when  you  will  not  laugh,  the  time 
will  come  when  I  shall  see  you— take  care  of 
yourself  St.  Orme,  you  have  awoke  in  me  a 
horrible  thirst.  You  have  given  me  a  desire  to 
be  near  you,  to  be  your  wilie,  merely  to  punish 
you,  merely  to  be  revenged  on  you.  There — 
hut,  take  off  yourself!  there,  take  my  hand, 
uke  it  if  you  dare,  take  it,  and— with  it  my 
eternal  hate !" 
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"  I  take  it  and  Tpnr  hatred !  It  has  amused 
pi{f  sometimes  to  compel  indifTerence — now  it 

eves  me  pleasure  to  force  bate  to  change  into 
Te.  In  this  respect  I  follow  merely  the  doc- 
trine of  Christianity.  Agreed,  lovely  bride!  Oo 
Sunday  they  shall  publish  the  banns  for  us 
three  times  in  the  church,  and  eight  days  after- 
wards, we  will  celebrate  the  marriage.  But  I 
am  charmed  with  yoa  for  the  beautiful  straggle 
knd  the  quick  resolution.  That  well  deserves  a 
bridegroom's  kiss." 

Wiib  this,  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and 
they  kissed  ;  thus  embrace  each  other  the  spir- 
its of  heU. 

With  a  shudder,  with  a  horrible  '  hu !'  Flora 
:«covered  her  consciousness.  St.  Orme  bad 
vanished. 

In  the  same  moment  Sefana  stood  in  the 
doorway  and  beckoned  me  silently  to  her.  I 
went  to  her,  and  she  whispered  quietly — 

"  Brenner  is  here !  He  wishes  to  meet  St. 
Orme,  whom  ha  understood  to  be  here.  In  my 
tnxiety  I  have  told  him  somewhat  of  that  which 
kas  occurred,  and  have  mentioned  to  him  the 
Bneeting  which  I  feared  between  Lennartson 
and  St.  Orme.  He  seems  to  think  that  he  has 
the  first  right  to  fight  with  St.  Orme.  I  have 
bad  a  deal  of  trouble  to  keep  him  back  till  the 
conversation  here  was  ended,  and  be  can  bear 
its  result  from  you.  Come  now  and  speak  to' 
bim ;  tell  us  boW  it  is !" 

And  she  led  me  to  Brenner,  who  was  in  my 
•tep-mother's  boudoir.  I  found  him  in  the  most 
violent  temper,  and  so  determined  to  fight  with 
St.  Orme,  that  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  I 
«ould  prevent  bis  doing' so,  and  by  telling  him 
what  turn  the  aflTair  bad  taken,  as  well  as  by 
confessing  my  uncertainty  whether  Flora  de- 
served that  such  men  as  Brenner  and  Lennart- 
son should  venture  life  and  blood  for  her.  I  be- 
sought him  earnestly  at  least  to  keep  himself 
quiet  this  one  day,  and  await  further  intelli- 
gence. I  promised  to  write  to  him  early  in  the 
morning  on  this  subject.  With  this  promise 
Brenner  left  us,  and  I  accompanied  Seltna  to 
Flora. 

She  paced  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room, 
talked  loud,  and  seemed  not  to  regard  us. 

"That  is  glorious,  that  is  right  glorious!" 
exclaimed  she;  "all  is.  now  settled;  all  choice, 
•11  torment  over.  He  has  won  the  game !  But 
do  not  rejoice,  then !  Thou  bast  closed  one  fu- 
ture to  me,  but  thou  hast  opened  to  me  another. 
I  will— I  have  a  new  goal,  a  new  interest  in  life ; 
and  that  is,  to  rack  thee,  to  torment,  to  punish 
thee!" 

"Flora!"  exclaimed  Selma,  with  an  inde- 
scribable expression  of  pain  and  tenderness. 

*'  Yes,"  continued  she, "  be  shall  learn  whom 
he  has  subjected  1  Ah,  Adrian  St.  Orme !  We 
shall  aee !  we  shall  see !  Long  have  I  wavered 
between  heaven  and  the  abyss— the  abyss  has 
won.  Well !  I  will  go  to  school  there ;  I  will 
be  skilful  in  its  arts,  and  more  skilful  than  he. 
In  such  things  a  woman  is  always  more  skilful 
than  a  man." 

"  Flora !  Flora !"  cried  Selma  again. 

"Who  calls  Flora!"  exclaimed  ahe,  wildly. 
"  Is  it  my  good  angel !  then  he  may  know  that 
be  calls  on  me  too  late.  I  will  listen  te  him  no 
mure.  I  have  now  something  else  to  do,  and 
fsopls  nay  curse  me  or  weep  ever  me ;  it  is 


an  the  same,  and  I  shall  not  aak  aboitt  it.  All 
my  feelinga  and  all  my  tiroughta  are  hatred  and 
revenge.  Ab,  that  I  could  properly  revenge 
myself!" 

She  stood  still  a  while,  as  if  she  bethought 
herself,  clapped  her  bands,  and  exclaimed — 

"  I  haye  it — I  have  it !  He  thinks  of  obtain- 
ing wealth  with  me,  but  he  shall  be  mistaken. 
Married  to  him,  I  will  become  a  spendthrift,  a 
gambler ;  I  will  in  every  possible  way  lavish 
away  money  —  will  accumulate  debts  —  will 
weave  aroi^nd  him  a  web  of  trouble  and  vexa- 
tion !  —  Ha !  shudder,  St.  Orme !  How  thou 
shalt  be  imposed  upon  !  To  have  employed  so 
much  labour,  so  much  craft,  so  much  eloquence, 
to  have  brought  into  thy  house  poverty  and  ha- 
tred !  Gold  and  hatred,  those  thou  migbtst  have 
embraced ;  but  poverty  and  hatred,  when  they 
shall  embrace  thee !  then  perhaps  we  may  see 
this  iron  brow  grow  pale,  this  bold  glance  be- 
come timid — then  shalt  thou  wish  to  escape, 
but  shalt  not  be  able." 

In  this  manner  and  in  this  spirit  continued 
Flora  for  a  long  time.  Selma  bad  vanished  in 
the  mean  time.  It  had  become  dark ;  a  wild 
storm  raged  without,  and  showers  of  hail  and 
rain  poured  clatteringly  down.  The  uproar  in 
nature  seemed  to  allay  the  uproar  in  Flora's 
soul.  She  became  calmer.  She  atood  long  in 
the  window,  observing  the  contest  without.  In 
a  while  her  tears  began  to  flow.  She  wept  long, 
and  appeared  to  obtain  ease  from  so  doing. 

When  she  had  somewhat  composed  herself, 
she  seated  herself  at  her  writing-desk,  saying — 

"  Now  I  will  write  to  Lennartson,  and  be- 
seech of  him  to  abstain  from  all  thoughts  of  me. 
I  shall  tell  him  that  I  am  unworthy  of  his  devo- 
tion, his  esteem.  That  is  not  true ;  but  what 
matters  it  t  In  this  Way  I  shall  preserve  him 
from  all  danger,  and — ^I  am  now  quite  indiffer- 
ent towards  myself." 

Deeply  affected  by  these  words,  I  exclaimed, 
"  Wait  yet  a  while.  Flora.  Let  us  think ;  let 
us  consider ;  some  outlet,  some  help  must  yet 
present  itself" 

"  No,  there  is  none ;"  sighed  Flora,  with  a 
kind  of  quiet  desperation,  "  and  I  am  tired  of 
labouring,  of  struggling  against  an  irresistible 
destiny.  This  St.  Orme  is  my  dark  destiny;  I 
must  be  his,  that  I  feel.  O  thou  Lennartson ! 
so  strong  and  yet  so  good — he  alone  could  have 
saved  me.  Yes,  if  he  could  have  loved  me  as  I 
loved  him,  beyond  everything.  But  he  could 
not  thus  love  me.  And  yet  i  am  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  his  love.  I  have  a  something  in 
me,  which  under  his  protection,  by  his  side, 
might  have  developed  itself  to  great  beauty.  O 
Lennartson !  had  1  been  thine,  how  different 
had  I,  had  everything  been.  That  which  thoa 
hast  loved  should  I  have  loved  ;  and  talents, 
wealth,  all  the  gifts  which  1  possess,  and  which 
now  will  be  changed  into  a  curse,  would  in  thy 
hands  have  been  changed  into  a  blessing.  Oh, 
to  stand  near  such  a  gaol,  and  see  it  vanish ;  to 
hold  in  one's  hand  life's  best  lot,  and  to  see  it 
snatched  away  !  To  be  compelled  to  renounce 
a  Lennartson,  in  order  to  be  the  outcast  and 
despairing  prey  of  a  St.  Orme !  Oh,  why  do  I 
not  die?" 

And  in  a  new  outbreak  of  the  most  violent 
pain  Flora  threw  herself  down  upon  the  floor 

At  this  moment  a  bright  ray  of  light  broke 
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tbroujA  t%e  clouds  into  the  room,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  a  white  dove  descended  in  this  bright- 
nees,  and  spread  its  wings  over  Flora. 

It  was  sielma,  who  with  the  lightness  of  a 
bird  flew  into  the  room,  sank  on  her  knees  he- 
side  Flora,  and  whilst  she  threw  off  a  white 
shawl  which  covered  her  head  and  shoulders, 
stretched  forth  her  hands  and  exclaimed — 

"  No,  live ;  live,  my  Flora !  Live,  and  be  hap- 
py.   There  are  your  letters !" 

lo  her  hand  was  a  small  bag  of  crirason  silk 

'With  an  exclamation  of  joy,  "My  letters '.  lay 
letters !"  Flora  threw  ber^lf  upon  them. 

"  Tou  are  free.  Flora !"  continued  Selma,  with 
«  voice  which  seemed  to  repress  the  agitation 

«r  hsr  mind.   "  St.  Orme  resigns  you sets  off 

soon  from  Stockholm you  are  free— be  hap- 
py, be  happy!" 

■*  Sebna,  what  do  yon  say  t"  exclaimed  Flo- 
ra ;  "  are  yoa,  or  am  I  insane  1  How— what— 
llow  have  you  known  t" 

'With  incoherent,  zealous  questionings  both 
Flora  and  I  sitrronnded  Selma.  Bat  she  an- 
swered nothing;  she  heard  us  not.  She  lay 
without  consciousness  on  the  floor,  her  hair  and 
her  dress  wet  through  with  rain. 

"We  carried  her  to  her  bed,  but  oar  efforts  to 
recal  her  to  consciousness  were  fruitless.  I 
sent  with  all  speed  a  messenger  to  my  step 
mother,  and  another  also  to  .our  family  physi- 
cian, Doctor  L.  And  quickly  were  both  of  them 
beside  her  bad  ;  my  stepmother  with  a  counte- 
nance as  pale,  almost  as  death  like,  as  that  of 
her  beloved  daughter. 

After  a  vein  bad  been  opened,  Sehna  return- 
ed to  life,  but  not  tgo  consciousness.  She  was 
in  a  sorrowful  manner  out  of  herself. 

The  dear  friendly  eyes  were  wild  and  star- 
ing, and  seemed  as  if  they  would  avoid  some 
horrible  sight. 

She  drew  me  towards  her,  and  said  half  whis- 
^ring, 

"  Do  you  know,  it  was  horrible  !  I  met  him 
just  as  I  came  out  of— out  of  the  pit ;  and  he 
looked  at  me  with  such  terrible,  flaming  eyes — " 

"  Who  looked  at  yoa  so,  my  sweet  Selma !" 
asked  I. 

"He St  Michael you  know.   I  wished 

to  fly ;  but  he  held  me  back,  and  marked  my 
forehead  with  his  finger,  because  I  had  been 
with  the  bad  one ;  and  since  then  it  burns  with- 
in, and  I  know  that  I  never  more  can  shew  my- 
self anwng  people.  They  all  looked  at  me  with 
such  terrific  louks— you  also— —I  must  look 
Tery  horrible !" 

"  7ou  are  UL  Selma.  qnd  therefore  everybody 
looks«o  anxiously  at  you ;  but  yoa  younelf  look 
like  a  good  angiel,  as  you  are." 

"  Yes,  you  say  so ;  but  he  indeed  knew  bet- 
ter; he  who  saw  me  there be  woiitd  have 

killed  me,  would  have  run  his  spear  into  my 
heart,  if  I  bad  not  fled.  Yes,  I  fled  from  him ; 
hut  I  felt  that  it  was  all  over  with  me ;  that  I 
was  branded,  and  the  whole  world  fled  before 
me  as  I  fled — " 

"  You  must  not  talk  so  much  now,  Selma, 
yon  must  try  to  sleep." 

"  Sleep  t — No,  I  shall  never  sleep  more.  It 
burns  so  sadly  here !"  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
her  forehead.    "  And  I  see  everywhere  Ihe  looks 

the  looks !    They  will  keep  me  awake  till 

doomsday.    No,  I  can  never  more  sleep !" 


Whilst  I  listened  to  ftese  horrible  ftotaaiea, 
and  sought  in  vain  after  their  cause.  Doctor  L. 
explain^  them  to  my  stepmother  by  the  words 
■  a  brain-fever,  a  mild  brain-fever."  He  said  that 
this  disMse  was  very  prevalent  just  now,  anf 
mostly  made  violent  attacks  without  any  osten- 
sible cause.  We  immediately  adopted  all  the 
remedies  which  he  prescribed,  and  which  are 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  such  diseases,  SeU 
ma's  bead  was  raised  high  in  bed,  and  the  room 
was  made  dark  and  kept  stW,  and  cold  apnlietK 
tions  were  used  for  the  bumiug  head.  As  I  was 
engaged  with  attending  to  all  this,  they  came 
and  called  me  out.  In  the  ante-room^  found 
Lennartson,  but  so  pale,  and  so  agitated,  as  I 
had  never  before  seen  him. 

"  Where,  where  is  Sehna  V  aske4  he  hmtfly. 
■What  had  she  to  do  with  St.  Onnel  Wh» 
sent  her  there  1" 

"  You  do  not  suspect  Sehna  of  anything  Md 
or  incorrect  V  asked  I. 

"  Her  t  Impossible !  But  I  suspect  othMs. 
I  fear  that  they  misose  her  self-sacrifloing',  af- 
fectionate heart." 

"  How  and  where  did  you  meet  with  Selmal" 

"  I  wf  nt  to  seek  for  St.  Orme.  A  lady  wrap- 
ped in  a  white  shawl  came  at  that  moment  oat 
of  his  room.  Some  unmannerly  young  feHows 
tried  to  unveil  her ;  I  released  her  from  them, 
and  then  I  saw  that  she  trembled ;  took  her 
hand,  to  lead  her  down,  and  then  I  recognnad 
her  as— Miss  Selma !  She  tore  herself  from 
me,  and  fled  so  hastily  that  I  could  not  say  a 
word  to  her— could  not  then  accompany  her — 
but  DOW  I  must  know  why  she  was  there?" 

In  as  few  words  as  possible,  I  related  to  the 
Baron  all  that  had  oecurred. 

We  now  saw  that  Selma,  impeUed  by  a  sod- 
den impulse  to  save  Flora,  and  to  prevent  a 
meeting  between  St.  Orme  and  Lennartson,  had 
hastened  to  the  dwelling  of  the  first,  defeaded 
alone  by  her  enthusiasm  and  her  devoted  love. 
But  by  what  talisman  she  has  been  able  to  in- 
duce St.  Orme  to  give  up  the  treasure  which  he 
has  so  long  kept  with  the  jealous  grasp  of  the 
dragon,  that  is  incomprehensible  to  as. 

Deeply  struck  was  Lennartson  when  he  was 
made  acquainted  with  Selma's  present  condi- 
tion. .\8  it  was  now  very  late  in  the  evening 
he  was  obliged  to  go.  "  I  shall  come  again  ear- 
ly in  the  morning,"  said  he.  He  inquTred  also 
after  Flora,  but  seemed  scarcely  to  bear  my  an- 
swer. Oh !  it  is  ever  clearer  to  me  whieh  he 
loves. 

The  SO(A,  in  ike  Monung. 

Now  is  the  night  over,  but  what  a  nigiit! 
Selma  has  constant  delirium.  The  same  fan- 
tasies return,  although  under  various  forms ; 
and  well  did  I  now  understand  their  ground. 
O  my  poor,  young  sister!  Tow^rtls  mominK 
she  desired  to  have  myrtle  and  flowers,  ana 
began  to  weave  a  garland,  which  she  called 
Flora's  bridal  wreath  ;  for  some  time  she  kept 
up  zealously,  but  at  times  her  feeble  hands  drop- 
ped down,  and  would  not  complete  the  work. 
She  sang  also  scraps  of  her  joyous  songs,  but 
she  ended  none.  My  poor  stepmother  went 
about  with  speechless  anxiety  in  her  eyes,  and 
seemed  to  ask  with  them,  'How  is  it?  How 
will  it  beV  Flora  is  gone  this  morning  tn  her 
sister,  after  having  sate  up  with  me  through  the 
night.    I  have  now  written  to  Brenner,  and  ' 
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•ball  not  again  leave  my  Selma'a  chamber, 
where  I  write  this. 

In  Ike  Evening. 

All  remains  the  same.  S<>inia  i-nnilnurs  to 
weave  her  garland,  but  laments  that  It  never 
will  be  ready ;  in  the  intervals  she  s\ne&.  D<M-tiir 
L  looks  troubled,  and  talks  ur  cutting  oflT  her 
hair — her  beautiful  hair ! 

Lennartson  baa  been  here  aeveral  times  to 
inquire  after  her.  They  laid  in  the  night  atraw 
before  the  house,  to  deaden  the  sonm!  of  the 
wheels.     That  was  Lennaruoii's  attenlioo. 

Brenner  also  has  been  here,  but  I  did  out  see 
bim. 

Tkt  8U/. 

Another  night  of  inexpressible  disquiet  and 
anguish  !  Dmitor  L.  dues  not  think  that  shi^ 
can  live  through  the  day,  if  a  happy  crisis  do  not 
take  place. 

In  Sweden,  they  call  certain  nights  at  Mid- 
sominer  trim  miikit,  in  which  a  fiost  spirit  ap- 
pears  and  breathes  over  the  flnwer-si  rewn  earth. 
Often  .then  is  killed  and  destroyed  in  a  few  hours 
the  hopes  of  years.  Then  is  the  heaven  clear, 
the  air  calm  :  and  when  the  sun  ascends,  the 
corn-fields  shine  with  the  finest  silver  altire — 
but  it  is  the  attire  of  dealk;  an  ii'y  garment, 
under  whose  cuvering  the  blooming  ears  are 
destroyed. 

In  human  life  too  occur  at  times  these  iron 
nights.  Then  die  the  young,  the  gay.  the  bloom- 
ing ;  happy  souls,  if  they  die  not  only  in  heart, 
if  they  escape  being  left  alone  on  the  earth  like 
the  empty  ears  of  the  field,  without  sap  and 
without  the  power  of  life.  Selma !  thou  younii, 
thou  itiHtd  one !  I  can  scari;riy  wish  that  thou 
shouldst  live — for  ever  plainer  hear  1  out  of  thy 
wanderings,  the  secret  of  thy  heart,  thy  silent 
suflennga.  But  if  thou  guest  bume,  bow  deso- 
late— 

Lttler. 

Some  change  seems  to  he  taking  place  in 
Seima  ;  she  r^ves  still,  but  her  fantasies  assume 
a  mure  quiet  character.  She  believes  now  that 
ahe  shall  die,  and  has  called  to  me  several  times 
only  to  say  "  when  I  am  dead,  remain  in  my 
place  with  my  mother !  Love  ber  !  She  is  so 
good!'' 

Flora  was  here  only  for  a  moment ;  she  can- 
not bear  to  see  and  bear  Selma ;  and  is  for  the 
must  part  with  her  sister. 

In  the  Evening. 

O  now  one  hour  t>f  hope !  May  it  not  de- 
ceive us ! 

In  the  afternoon,  Sebna  called  to  me  ami 
•aid — 

"  Now  1  ara  dead,  Sophia !  You  see  plainly 
that  1  lie  in  my  grave ;  and  it  is  good  to  he 
there  Khi,  if  1  only  find  rest,  if  1  only  can  sleep. 
Used  tliry  to  sleep  in  gravest  Tu  sleep  and 
forget— till  they  awoke  with  Omit  I  wonder 
why  I  cannot  sleep  like  the  rest ! — ah  yes,  I 
know,  I  know,  it  is  Am  glance !  Have  yuo  seen 
hiiii  \" 

•'  Si-en  whom,  my  sweet  Selma  1" 

■>St.  Michi.t!i!  It  is  his  flaming  glance, 
vhich  biiini  ni«,  which  keeps  me  awake  in  the 
grave.  But  I  know  likewise,  that  when  I  can 
oixe  see  him  in  the  light,  above  the  clouds, 
tlien  will  lie  regard  ine  quite  otherwise.  I  know 
that  all  here  u  hicb  is  bad.  happens  only  because 
it  is  so  da<k  on  earth ;  that  one  cannot  aee  all 
as  it  ia  in  its  truth." 


A  sadden  thought  with  this  oocorred  to  am, 
and  whilst  I  endeavoured  to  chune  in  with  her 
iileaa,  I  said  that  1  had  seen  him  of  whom  shv 
spoke ;  he  had  no  suspicion  of  her,  hut  would* 
gladly  liHik  in  light  and  love  up<in  her. 

"  If  I  couhl  believe  that,"  said  Selma,  with  ac 
l<Hik  of  melani^holy  joy,  "  then  I  should  he  ea- 
sier. If  he  will- let  a  lo<ik  of  blessing  fall  upon; 
my  grave,  then  it  would  press  through  the  earth, 
and  down  into  my  ctillin.and  the  loniients  wouhl 
ihen  cease  and  I  should  be  able  to  slumber  iar 
peace.  But  tell  nobody  In  the  world,"  contin- 
ued she  vehemently,  •'  tell  nobody  that  1  hav» 
loved  him.  Say  to  everybody,  *she  has  luvef 
no  one,  excepting  her  father,  her  mother,  her 
friend  Flora,  and  her  sister  Sophia.'  And  do 
not  tell  FUira  that  Selma  died  f<ir  ber !— Telt 
her  that  I  was  stung  hy  a  snake,  and  of  that  I 
became  ill,  mortally  111." 

Whilst  Selma  talked  thus  with  loud  ringing 
voice,  and  fever  burning  upon  her  cheeks,  a. 
light  movement  look  place  in  the  chamber ;  and* 
as  I  looked  in  its  direction,  I  perceived  I/>n- 
nartann  and  Flora'  standing  behind  Selma'v 
hed's-head.  They  seemed  to  have  heard  all ; 
he  held  his  hands  pressed  against  his  breast,, 
and  seemed  to  breathe  with  difliculty.  Accord- 
ing to  the  presf^ription  of  the  physician,  Sehnn. 
was  raised  biiiih  in  the  bed,  in  a  half  silting  pos- 
ture ;  her  beautiful  hair, fell  down  in  waves; 
over  her  head  she  had  thrown  the  half-Anishe<)' 
sarland,  which  she  had  bound  for  Fhira  :  it  was 
the  beloved  prey  which  the  dark  ravager  ap- 
proached to  embrace;  it  was  the  sylph,  who> 
had  lost  her  wings,  but  now  stiffening  in  death, 
could  not  lose  tier  beauty. 

Dark  fancies  seemed  again  to  aacend  in  her. 

"  No,  no  !"  exclaimed  she,  with  supplicating' 
outstretched  hands,  "  thrust  me  not  down  ini» 
this  dark  depth !  I  desire  nothing  base !  Melp^ 
Lennartstin !" 

.\nd  in  the  same  moment  I/tnnartson  stood 
before  her,  clasped  her  extended  hand?  beiweei* 
his.  and  said  with  an  indescribable  ezpressiua 
of  h>ve — 

"  Vhat  fears  Selma  1  Lennartsnn  is  hero. 
In  life  and  in  death  will  he  defend  the*  !  IajuIc 
at  me,  Selma,  and  trust  in  me  !" 

She  looked  at  him  at  first  with  a  timid,  aston- 
ished glance ;  but  this  soon  changed  itaelt 
through  the  powers  which  pniceeded  from  Ix^n- 
nartson's  glorious  beaming  eyes.  He  seated 
himself  on  the  edge  of  her  bed,  and  continued 
to  look  at  her  quietly  and  stedfastly  ;  and,  won- 
derful !  during  this  gaze,  the  excitement  passed 
away  from  hers,  and  the  loving  and  clear  ex- 
pression returned.  She  spoke  no  word,  hut  it 
was  as  ifher  being's  hitherto  unexpressed,  fet- 
tered harmony  now  poured  itself  forth  in  silent 
streams,  ami  united  them  and  made  them  hap- 
py. Over  the  ctiuntenance  of  the  poor  invalid, 
the  expression  of  unspeakable  peace  diflused  it- 
self more  and  more,  the  weary  eyelids  sank,  and 
she  softly  slept.  Long  sate  Ltniiartson  still, 
with  his  gaze  fixed  upon  .the  slumberous  onin- 
tenance ;  but  ray  stepmother's  mute  signs  com- 
pelled him  at  length  to  remove  himself  .^^ileiitly 
extended  she  her  anus  to  him :  he  cla!*|ie<l  her 
in  his,  leaned  himself  upon  her  shoulder,  and 
deep  sighs  laboured  forth  from  his  breant. 

Flora  had  vanished,  but  nuue  of  us  bad  ob- 
served when  she  went. 
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All  is  stitl ;  so  still  in  the  hoase ;  Xhej  know 
tlmt  the  heloTPd  daughter  of  the  iKHise  sleeps  an 
impiiriant  sleep.  The  phihisopher  looks  gUmaty 
in  the  highest  degree.  He  said  to  me  jrester- 
da;  In  his  unearthly  voice,  ■*  If  Miss  Selma  die-s 
then  it  is  not  worth  while  to  live."  Then  is  the 
•onshiae  gone  from  the  world. 

TTuiUnd. 

The  honse  will  not  lose  its  joyful  sunshine. 
The  crisis  is  ours,  and  Selma  is  out  of  danger  I 
We  thank  God ;  we  congratulate  one  another; 
and  yet,  and  yet,  we  cannot  entirely  rejoice. 
Life,  which  again  opens  itself  fur  Selma,  does 
not  appear  joyous.  Lately,  whilst  Selma  yet 
•lepl,  I  found  my  stepmother  with  an  open  let- 
ter in  her  hand,  and  with  an  expression  of  deep 
dejection  in  her  countenance.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  she  bad  suddenly  became  sereral  yeare 
•Mer. 

**  She  slerp*  on  yet !"  said  I  with  animation, 
*I  think  that  she  breathes  easier  and  freer." 

"May  that  be  as  Ood  pleases !"  replied  my 
Stepmother  quietly,  and  almost  spiritless,  "I 
dare  sitarnely  wish  to  keep  her.  There  is  to  much 
which  hereafter  may  make  life  dark  to  her— that 
I  see  now.  Flora  will  marry  the  man  whom  of 
all  others  is  most  suitahle  fiir  my  Selma,  and  the 
only  one  whom,  she  has  loTed.  whom  I  have 
aeritntsly  wished  to  call  my  son.  St.  Orme  is 
gone,  and  has  sent  me  a  letter,  which  confirms 
all  that  I  hare  dreaded  for  some  time.  He  has 
tbe  whole  winter  long  borrowed  from  me,  now 
large  sums  of  money,  and  now  small,  which  he 
always  promised  to  repay,  and  never  has  repaid, 
and  which  I  have  been  good-natured  enough, 
•r  rather  weak  enough,  to  lend  upon  bis  hare 
ward,  without  any  written  ohligation.  And  now 
tte  is  gone,  and  writes  merely  short  and  negli- 
fently,  that  ■  he  will  on  the  first  possibility  re- 
pay me,'  and  so  on.  But  I  know  what  that 
means ;  be  will  never  repay  me,  and  I,  who  lent 
to  htm  for  beyond  my  means,  and  therefore 
have  been  myself  obliged  to  borrow  from 
•Ihera,  am  drawn  into  Infinite  trouble !  I  have 
»ut  deserved  it  from  St  Orme !  But  this  would 
IHit  make  me  so  uneasy  if  It  only  concerned  my- 
■elf.  But  it  is  bitter  to  me  that  my  good  lovely 
girl  will  be  obliged  to  live  in  want  and  self- 
denial.  No !  in  that  ease  she  bad  better  go  to 
eur  Lord,  if  such  be  his  will ; — to  be  sure  then 
I  ahould  be  veiy  solitary,  very  foriom  in  my  old 
days."  Large  tears  milad  down  the  pale  cheeks 
ef  my  Btepinather,  and  she  wiped  them  qaietly 
away  with  the  comer  of  her  silk  shawl.  This 
lent  my  very  heart,  and  at  the  feet  of  my  step- 
mtfther  I  conjured  her  tooonsi<ler  all  that  which 
I  posse  seed  as  her  own,  and  to  let  me  have  a 
daughter's  right  in  her  heart ;  I  would,  if  Selma 
iinl,  iifvnr  inive  her. 

8lie  thanked,  she  embraced  me,  but  seemed 
tn  find  little  cnnmilalion  in  that  which  I  ofl)>red 
her.  Selma's  reawakiiig  to  life  made  all  tnHible 
for  a  oHuiient  to  retreat,  and  joy  ^one  bear 
away,  hut  the  bird  of  night  aoon  shewed  itself 
again.  The  philosopher  looks  happy,  and  casts 
Siiuli  bright  glances  at  me  that  I  cannot  help 
answering  them  kindly. 

The  Utk. 

The  Viking  also,  the  honest,  warm-hearted 
WUlielm  Brenner  also,  is  deceived  and  almost 
mined  by  St.  Orme. 

AndhiaeiuMraa!    My  keait  Heads  for  bim, 


and  feels  it  hard  that  be  no  longer  oomes  here. 
Lennartson  has  been  here  every  day,  happy  ia 
the  happy  change  in  Selma's  illness,  but  he  has 
not  desired  to  see  her.  He  is  now  deeply 
troubled  about  Brenner's  misfortunes,  whirh  ha 
however  hears  with  manyly  fihiitiide.  l.ennart- 
son  has  in  a  brotherly  manner  offered  liiiii  his 
assistance.  But  Brenner  has  refused  it ;  he  ia 
certain  that  i  a  few  years  time  he  shall  be  able 
to  h^  him^elf.  "But  this  I  say  to  thee 
brother,"  continued  he,  with  melancholy  cheer- 
fulness, to  Lennartstm,  "  that  if  our  Lord  calls 
me  to  his  anny  above,  befiire  I  here  have  gain- 
ed firm  fooling  and  position  on  earth  for  me  and 
mine,  I  then  shall  leave  thee  a  legacy." 

"O!  what*"  asked  be. 

"My  children!" 

A  silent  shake  of  the  hands  followed ;  thoa 
understand  each  other  nohle  minds. 

But  these  words  have  made  me  weep.  For  t* 
me  the  Viking  gives  nothing  in  his  wiU.  He 
does  not  love  me  suflioiently  for  that. 

In  the  middle  of  May  be  sails  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

TkeMtk. 

Deeply  affected  by  the  state  and  the  depress^ 
appearance  of  my  stepmother,  I  asked  her  xo- 
day  why  she  did  not  confide  her  affairs  to  ber 
half-bnither.  He  would  certainly  be  able  aa 
well  to  counsel  as  to  assist  her.  But  wiih  a 
kind  of  horror  she  repelled  this.  "  No  !  no !" 
exclaimed  she, "  it  is  not  worth  !  It  would  serve 
no  purpose."  I  was  astiinisbed  ;  I  thought  that 
it  would  have  helped  greatly ;  never  could  the 
Chamberlain  find  a  better  opportunity  than  nowt; 
of  gratifying  his  so  olteotalked-about  jmssioa 
for  doing  good  in  silence.  "  Yes,  I  know  what 
he  would  say,"  said  my  stepmother,  sighing  ; 
still  very  much  troubled  shout  a  considerable 
sum  which  she  should  hsve  to  pay  in  a  few 
days,  she  resolved  at  length  in  the  evening  te 
send  to  her  brother.  He  came,  and  seemed 
considerably  embarrassvd  about  that  which  waa 
confided  to  him.  At  last  he  counselled  his  sis- 
ter to  give  up  her  establishment,  and  make  her- 
self a  tdnkrupt  f  This  would  he  the  best  mode 
of  saving  herself  With  an  indignation,  and  a 
higb-raindedness,  which  won  for  her  my  entire 
love,  my  stepmother  rejected  this  proposal ; 
"  rather  would  she  live  on  bread  and  water,  and 
try  the  ottermoet.  than  that  anyboily  should  suffer 
hy  her."  The  < Chamberlain  dechired  that  •■this 
moile  of  thinking  was  very  heautifol.  very  re- 
spnotable :  but  besought  her  to  make  use  of  her 
reason,  and  so  on."  My  stepmother  would  liear 
nothing  of  that ;  her  brother  had  no  other  adviea 
ui  give,  and  cast  a  glance  at  me,  after  which  ha 
hastily  went  jesting  alMmt  my  ■  Jupiter  Btiear,' 
and  pretending  some  impr>rtant  business  My 
warm  heartfelt  approbation  i>f  my  stepmother's 
mode  of  thinking  and  acting  seemed  to  console 
and  cheer  ber. 

TV  89/11. 

A  lovely,  warm  day,  which  Selma's  conva- 
lescence made  the  more  beautiful  to  us.  The 
qniet  seriousness  which  now  pervades  her  being, 
prevents  her  not  fmm  receiving  wiiji  thitnlcol 
jiiy  every  little  gft  which  life  and  friendship 
oflfer  to  her.  My  stepmother  endeavours  to 
conceal  from  ber  her  secrat  disquiet  and  her 
trouble,  but  is  often  near  betraying  them.  At 
my  request  she  has  ouw  confided  them  to  Len- 
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DMtson,  wbo  aeemt  to  ba  teiected  to  be  erery- 
body'8  helper. 

How  it  now  stands  between  Leanartson  and 
Flora  I  cannot  rightly  understaad.  Yesterday 
I  found  them  together  in  the  ante-rooin,  be 
vith  bis  arm  around  her  waist,  she  with  her 
baad  leaning  on  bis  shoulder ;— before  tbem, 
apon  the  table,  lay  the  crimson  little  bag,  the 
object  of  so  much  torment  and  confusion.  Sa- 
rious  and  tender  words  seem  to  have-  beeo 
spoken  by  Lennartsoo ;  Flora  was  deefdy  ex- 
oited ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  neither  of  them 
were  happy.  Flora  had  been  here  and  with 
8elma,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  and  continues 
to  be  a  riddle  to  me.  She  has  just  oow  written 
me  a  few  words,  the  meaniog  of  which  is„  that 
since  she  was  easy  with  regard  to  Selma's 
bealth,  she  would  accompaoy  ber  sister  en  a 
pleasure  jouraey  to  Srartsjo,  to  hear  the  nigbt 
iagales  sing ;  but  that  on  the  3rd  of  May  she 
atnuld  a^ain  be  here. 

Flora  jonnieys  and  amiisea  heraeif,  and  Uares 
thA  ^end  who  has  sacrifieed  all  for  her  to  her 
silent  pain.  Her  brother  also,  at  this  monent, 
might  have  some  claim  upon  her  care  and  com- 

rionship ;  his  health  ia  Tsry  «ao«rtaia,  and 
has  been  ordered  ia  the  spring  to  travel 
abroad,  and  to  nuke  use  of  oae  of  the  warm 
baths  of  Germany.  Bat  amid  all  the  traoUes 
which  ber  connexions  suffer.  Flora  thinks  only 
about  amusing  herself  and  Usteniag  to  the  songs 
of  the  nightingales^  What  deep  egotism  I  Bui 
I  will  not  condemn  ber  yet.  Perhaps  she  goes 
tA  the  quiet  parks  of  Svartajo  to  listen  there  in 
peses  to  the  inner  *oice. 

Thtmh. 

TiMlsy  Sefana  was  sa  w«U,  that  I  could  de- 
sire from  her  some  account  of  ber  meeting  with 
St.  Orme,  and  by  what  iim«k!  art  she  obtained 
firam  bim  in  a  momeoit,  the  weapons  which  he 
bad  so  long  held,  and  nullified  the  «i«tory  wbioh 
be  had  just  won.  The  little  which  Seine  told 
me  on  this  subject,  sad  which  I  could  not  wish 
to  pursue  Girther,  from  the  dread  that  she  might 
thereby  be  too  much  excited,  has  enabled  me, 
oa  consideration  of  every  oin:umstafloe»  to  form 
iRte  the  following  picture : 

At  the  moment  wbeo  Flora  seemed  soak  in 
a  bottomless  pit  without  redemption,  Selma  felt 
berseir  aainiate4  by  a  cowage  and  a  wish  to 
aave  ber,  which  were  powerful  enoogh  to  defy 
•very  thing.  The  fear  of  cdming  too  lata  to 
prevest  the  meeting  between  Lennartson  and 
St.  Orme,  the  feeling  of  a  danger  which  pressed 
OB  many  sidee,  made  her  almost  uaoonscioualy 
fiiUow  upon  his  steps.  She  scarcely  heraeif 
knew  what  she  was  about  when  she  found  ber- 
self  at  St.  Orme's  deer ;  and  the  singular  M- 
ception  which  she  found  by  bim  can  only  he  ex- 
plaioed  by  an  sxtraordiaary  state  »f  miad  in 
himself. 

St.  Orme  had  left  the  bride  whom  he  bad 
fettered  with  power  and  craft,  bad  left  her  with 
apparent  culdnesa  aad  exnllation  of  viotory 
But  no  man  remains  cold  before  the.  frenay  of  a 
woman  who  has  once  bad  ■»  place  in  his  heart. 
Nor  was  Sl  Orme  calm  when  he  left  Flora. 
Tlie  tempest  of  that  boor  shook  its  wings,  fore- 
boding misfortune  over  him,  and  through  the 
power  of  cnatrast  awoke,  perltaps,  at  this  mo- 
ment the  remembrance  of  a  very  different  kind. 
It  was  exactly  this  very  day  wtaen  St.  Orme,  so 


many  years  age,  Ifd  to  the  altar  the  lovely  an* 
noble  Virginia  Adelan,  his  only  noble,  his  ool|< 
pure  love. 

And  now  they  stood  there  beside  each  ether 
— the  two  diflerent  poiots  of  time — the  two  dis> 
similar  brides.  In  fancy  oame  ts  bim  Virginia'* 
bashful  kiss  on  this  day ;  he  felt  now  that 
which,  like  the  flame  of  hatred,  lay  burning 
from  Flora's  lips ;  and  his  mind  turned  iiaslf 
from  her,  and  was  irresistibly  drawn  to  the 
lovely  young  wife  that  once  was  his.  Hio 
thought  on  her  beautiful  love,  how  this  still  wsa 
his  in  her  hour  of  death  ;  perhaps  returned  ta 
bis  fancy,  also,  bow  he  then,  in  mysticising  sor> 
row,  bad  besought  ber  forgiveness,  ana  haA 
prayed  her  to  reveal  herself  to  him  after  death, 
and  how  she  bad  pramiaed  it.  Perhaps  St. 
Orme  wished  to  remove  these  thoagbta,  and  te 
call  up  others  from  the  Opera-foyfers  and  Pari^ 
ian  boudoirs— but  between  these  glittering  das- 
zling  scenes,  rose  up  again  and  again  the  tma^ 
of  his  pale  young  wife,  m  be  had  seen  her  la 
her  white  robe  of  daath-t-and  a  horrible  feelii^ 
like  a  wind  from  death,  firom  the  grave,  creDt 
through  St.  Orme's  breast. 

He  sat  silently  in  his  roonv  depressed  and 
full  of  thougit,  looking  darkly  forth  into  thA 
gathering  twilight,  when  the  door  slow^  open- 
ed, and  a  female  figure^  clothed  in  white  froot 
head  to  foot,  presented  itself  before  bim. 

St.  Orme  started  up,  bat  staggered  and  aunli 
beckwaid  on  the  soCti  hoarsely  stamoieriac 
forth— 

"  Virgioia !" 

*'  Virginia  speaks  to  thee  through  me,"  re- 
plied tiM  sweet  voioe  of  Selma.  "St.  Orme^ 
hear  us !"  And  baw  wards  flowed  from  her 
tips,  which  she  herself  cannot  remember,  aad 
with  which  a  higher  power  seemed  to  iwiHi* 
her.  Theexoitementofthemumentbadofieaait' 
St.  Orme'a  heart ;  the  reotiUectioA  of  Virginiat 
the  prayer  in  her  name,  the  interest  which  ha 
always  had  towards  Selwa,  the  singularity  of 
her  act,  the  deep  earnestness  which  lay  in  bar 
representatioos,  the  speaking  of  life  and  daath 
from  SMoh  youngv  lovely  lipa— all  ibis  made  his 
naiad  waver,  and  made  him  liatea  ti>  Selme's 
prayer  for  the  liberation  of  Flora.  Selma  saw 
him  waver,  but  thought  also  that  she  saw  th* 
moment  when  he  waWd  cease  ta  do  sot,  when 
he  would  harden  himself  against  her  prayer*— • 
aad  suildealy  she  dropped  the  tana  of  beseeoh» 
ing,  to  show  t»  bim  in  an  almost  ihraateni^s 
tone,  the  certain  consequences  to  himself  if  b« 
persisted  in  bis  proposal ;  she  told  him  Ffor*'* 
words,  and  detenaination  for  the  future;  stM 
showed  t»  btw  X^eanartson,  Brenner,  and  eveii 
Felix,  wbo  were  ready,  with  arms  ia  their 
hands,  to  assert  Flora's  freedum ;  she  showed 
to  bia  danger,  death,  and  n<in  in  every  way, 
like  iha  furies  who.  would  sl^nd  in  his  path,  nwl 
St.  Orme— alutddered. 

It  is  Iha  estabKadhed  rule  in  modem  romaned 
literature,  to  represent  bad  people  or  nlltint  in 
an  especial  maoaer  as  strung  and  posverful  msflk 
But  in  real  lile  wa  see  it  otherwise.  Then  we 
see  that  it  is,  above  all,  the  upright,  the  nuble 
man  who  is  strong  and  mighty — who  with  his 
will  and  bis  faltb  stands  firm  to  death.  The 
base,  the  meait  mind  may  for  a  time  appear 
strong  and  insolent ;  but  in  the  hour  of  certain 
danger,  a  seddeit  atitoaak  «f  imsohitim  or 
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•owardice  prores  (bat  he  bears  a  terrified  beart 
fai  his  breast,  that  be  knows  he  stands  upon 
tterahling  ground. 

'What  passed  at  this  moment  in  St.  Orme's 
breast  I  cannot  say.  nor  yet  decide  which  part 
of  Selma's  words  exercised  the  greatest  power 
•ver  him ;  but  ceruin  is  it,  that  he  now  felt  the 
necessity  of  submitting  to  her  demands ;  and 
lookhig  gloomily  before  him,  and  murmuring 
the  words  or  the  vnfortimate  Philip  Egalit^  upon 
the  guillotine,  "  One  hell  is  as  good  as  anoth- 
er !"  went  to  hfs  writing-desk,  and  took  thence 
the  crimson  bag  containing  Flora's  letters.  He 
gare  them  to  ^Ima,  with  these  words— 

"  You  are  the  sister  «f  my  Virginia,  Selma  \ 
and  for  your  sake  I  wiH  Tolnntarily  abstain  from 
that  flthn  which  no  other  power  should  make 
me  abstain.  Tell  Flora  that  she  is  free — my 
presence  here  shall  not  long  oppress  her;  I 
■ball  set  off  the  day  after  to-morrow.  You  can 
go  now ;  you  hare  obtained  your  object,  and 
may  be\lad." 

Selma  wished  to  thank  hhn ;  hot  be  inter- 
rnpted  her  with  severity,  almost  with  rudeness, 
and  prayed  her  to  spare  him  her  sentimental 
talk,  and  to goher way. 

Selma  moved  away  alVaid,  but  still  at  the 
iloer  she  turned  herself,  with  these  words — 

"O  St.  Orme !  though  you  do  say  so,  yet  I 
win  Mess  you  !**  She  heard  St.  Orme  whistling, 
and  hastened  down  the  stairs ;  here  she  met — 
what  I  have  already  indicated,  and  whieb  was 
too  mocb  for  so  fine  feetiug  and  pore  a  natare 
to  bear. 

After  Selma  had  toM  me  what  I  wished  to 
know,  she  besought  me  with  deeply  crimsoning 
binshes  to  tell  her  Lennartson's  behaviour  to 
her  during  her  illness,  of  which  she  had  only  a 
dork  comprehension.  I  told  her  all;  and  an 
anspeakably  inward  gladness  shone  hereupon 
in  her  eyes,  and  expressed  its^f  in  gratefal 
tears.  She  felt  herself  beloved  by  kim — she 
knew  that  she  stood  bright  and  pure  before  bis 
glance.    That  was  bliss  enough  for  her. 

Th*  \$t  of  Mof,  formoon. 

The  liSdy-Councillora  of  Coramer^!  And 
ao  stuffed  out  with  gossip,  that  it  stood  up  to 
the  throat  and  out  at  the  mouth.  The  report 
of  Flora's  marriage,  not  with  St.  Orme,  but 
With  liOnnartson,  was  the  chief  subject;  the 
great  baN  which  was  to  be  given  the  day  after 
to-morrow  at  the  castle,  was  the  next ;  the 
walks  m  the  parks  in  the  afternoons  and  the 
beautiful  new  equipages,  which  were  then  to 
hn  seen,  was  the  third;  and  the  fourth  was 
Brenner's  loss  of  all  his  aoeumolated  property, 
together  with  his  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  his  long  abaenoe.  They  knew  precisely 
how  it  would  go  on  with  his  domestio  affairs 
daring  his  absence,  and  had  many  anxieties  on 
the  subject.  The  oldest  boy  ought  to  go  to  the 
orphan  school ;  and  to  look  after  and  care  for 
the  other  children,  Brenner  had  taken  into  his 
house  one  Mrs.  Trollman,  'a  decent*  person 
enough,  but  a  right  coffee-bibber,  who  made 
eoffce  day  and  night,  and  was  the  veriest  gos- 
Vip  in  the  worid.  And  with  regard  to  house- 
keeping, one  could  very  well  imagine  how  that 
would  go,  when  we  know  that  during  the  late 
Trollman's  life  they  had  never  baked  at  home, 
bat  bad  had  all  their  bread  from  a  bakehouse, 
and  yet  they  had  four  children  and  two  maid- 


aervanta  in  the  houae ! ! !  One  could  think  how 
it  would  he.  It  would  be  a  foolish  business. 
It  really  was  incomprehensible  how  Colonel 
Brenner  could  take  such  a  person  into  his 
house;  but  she  had  hung  herself  in  fact  upon 
bim,  by  being,  while  the  children  were  ill,  so 
obliging  as  a  neighbour,  and  so  good  to  them. 

"  Have  the  obildren  been  ill  V  exolaimed  I. 

"  Yes ;  they  have  had  the  scariet  fever,  poor 
little  things ;  and  the  two  youngest  are  even 
now  very  ill,  especially  the  lame  boy.  Now,  it 
would  be  well  if  our  Lord  took  bim." 

"  The  poor  father !"  sighed  I. 

"  Yes,  poor  fellow !"  repeated  Miss  P.,  "and 
that  be  is  now  obliged  to  aet  off  from  bis  home 
in  this  misery.  And  then  he  looks  too  as  if  be 
had  not  been  onet  but  Iviice  buried !" 

"  Bat  tell  me  now,  in  confidence,  my  sweet 
young  lady,"  whispered  the  married  sister  con- 
fidentially ;  when  will  the  great  the  extraordin- 
ary betrothal  here  be 'declared! 

I  declared  my  perfect  ignorance  respecting  it 

"The  Boeoer  that  is  dune,"  continued  she. 
"the  better  will  it  be  for  Flora,  to  silence  all 
uneasy  toogu^  which  assert  that  perhaps 
things  do  aet  at  all  hang  together.  There  was 
at  one  time  a  strange  report  in  circulation. 
And  people  seem  so  little  satisfied — inquisitive 
people — and  who  thought  that  I  ought  to  know 
a  little  of  what  went  on  here  in  the  houae 
where  I  am  so  intimate,  and  where  I,  as  I  said, 
loved  every  chair;  yes,  people  actually  reproach 
me  because  I  am  not  better  informed-— but  I 
have,  unfortunately,  so  little  curiosity  in  me! 
But  as  regards  this  affair,  I  must  confess  that  I 
willingly  would  know  a  little  more  for  Flora's 
and  my  good  friend  Mrs.  Adelan's  sake." 

If  the  lady  wras  uafortunately  so  little  curious, 
I  also  was  as  little  communicative ;  and  to  say 
the  truth,  that  which  I  had  heard  of  Brenner 
made  me  incapable  of  bearing  or  talking  of 
other  things. 

I  wonder  whether  Brenner  will  see  me  be- 
fore his  journey. 

The  ^i  of  May. 

To-day  Selma,  for  the  first  time,  was  able  to 
enjoy  the  animating  air  of  apring,  which  breath- 
ed softly  through  the  open  window  into  the 
boudoir  of  my  stepmother. 

A  lark  soared  jubilantly  over  the  river  ap 
into  the  high  blue  air;  white  sails  glided  slowly- 
hither  from  the  Riddarfjard,  and  the  moun- 
tains and  the  shores  clothed  themselves  in 
green.  Selma  saw  all  this  and  smiled,  with 
tears  in  her  beaming  eyes.  "  How  lovely  this 
is!"  said  she,  "bow  good  and  beautiful  is 
life!" 

She  extended  her  hands  to  my  stepmother 
and  me,  who  sate  on  either  side  of  tier,  and 
looking  observantly  upon  us,  she  continued, 
softly  smiling,  "  Why  so  grave  \  why  so  solemn, 
as  iPthe  conversation  were  about  my  funeral  1 
Now  I  am  well ;  now  it  is  spring ;  now  we 
shall  be  happy !" 

My.  stepmother  rose  up  hastily,  and  wished 
to  go,  that  she  might  conceal  her  emotion  ;  but 
Selma  held  her  back  by  her  dress,  and  ex- 
claimed while  she  wound  her  arms  round  her. 
"  No,  mamma  dear !  do  not  go !  Now  we  caa 
speak  openly ;  now  I  can  bear  all ;  now  I  must 
know  what  it  i«  which  makes  those  who  are 
dear  to  me,  look  so  anxious.    And  perhaps  it 
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is  nnthins  iinoxpectrd  by  me  ;  perhaps  I  fore-  [     When  8e)ma  cheerKHj  spoke  of  sellinf 
btHli'  already   what  it  is.     Tell   me — lell  me   own  pictures,  fceanarlsua  seemed  affected,  for 


plainly  at  oniip,  has  St.  Orme  deceived  ns? 
Are  our  affairs  in  a  bad  conditiun ;  in  one 
word — are  we  p<«>r1" 

"  Yes,  we  are  p<M>r,  my  sweet  child  !"  said 
my  stepmother,  now  sDbhing  ainnd  ;  and  bend- 
ing over  the  head  or  her  sitting  daughter,  whose 
hair  and  brow  were  wet  with  her  tears — she 
could  say  no  more. 

"  But  we  are  not  poor  in  love,"  retamed  Sel- 
ma.  "  Then  it  is  not  so  dangerous ;  I  have  my 
mother,  and  my  mother  has  me,  and  we  both 
have  Sophia — we  are  still  rich !" 

"  And  we  have  also  I^nnartson,"  said  I,  and 
added  some  words  on  the  'manner  in  which  he 
kad  behaved  in  the  affair. 

"  It  is  so  like  him,"  said  Selma,  with  deep, 
almost  quiet  emotion. 

'  When  we  had  become  calmer,  we  talked  in 
stillness  and  cheerfulness  of  our  condition.  Sel- 
ma was  one  of  those  who  makes  all  things  easy, 
and  proved  to  her  mother,  that  by  the  sale  of 
all  her  ornaments  and  her  own  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  pictures  all  debts  could  be  paid,  and 
something  remain  also  over.  Selma  had  evi- 
dently a  clearer  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
fimily  than  her  mother.  "  And,"  continued  she 
with  cheerful  courage,  "after  we  have  made 
all  things  straight  here  in  Stockholm,  we  will 
retire  to  some  pretty  eoontiy  town,  and  settle 
down  there  and  live  economically.  And  I  also 
will  du  something  for  food  and  clothing,  and  not 
merely,  as  hitherto,  Hve  like  the  lilies  of  the 
field.  I  will  teach  people  desirous  of  learoiog, 
some  of  my  many  accomplishments,  or  trans- 
late books,  or  write  books  myself  Who  knows 
what  inspirations  may  cornel  And  Sophia 
shall  he  my  reviewer.  O !  we  shall  do  great 
tfamgs !" 

"  Oh  !  if  the  sylph  will  only  dance  before  us 
as  hitherto,"  said  I,  "  then  I  fear  nothing  in  the 
World." 

My  stepmother  wept  no  longer.  Consoled 
and  cheered,  she  embraced  her  daughters,  and 
thanked  God  for  them. 

The  Philosopher  anaoonced  "  Baron  LenDar^ 
•on." 

Selma  turned  pale,  and  arose  evidently  trem- 
bling. I  asked  if  she  would  go  into  her  cham- 
ber and  rest  for  a  moment. 

"No,"  replied  she,  "I  feel  myself  strong 
enoogh  to  see  him.  Besides,  my  mother  and 
my  S<>phia  are  with  me. 

Lcnnartson  went  up  to  Selma  with  an  excla- 
mation of  joyful  surprise  as  he  saw  her.  She 
offered  to  him  her  hand,  which  he  seized  with 
animation,  but  both  were  so  much  excited,  as 
tn  be  un^ibie  to  say  anything  for  some  time. 
Selma  first  broke  silence,  as  she  said  with  a 
tolerably  firm  voice — 

"  We  have  all  of  us  so  mach,  so  iJtIiTiitely 
much  to  thank  you  for.  How  good  yau  are,  to 
swnd  by  us  even  in  this  trouble  !" 

We  now  came  to  Selma's  help,  and  related  to 
Lennartson  that  of  which  we  had  just  been 
speaking.  I,ennartson  seemed  pleased  to  bet 
able  to  speak  openly  with  Selaia  of  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  and  shewed  to  her  a  statement 
which  he  had  drawn  up  on  paper ;  and  by  which 
St  appeared,  that  the  business  was  mach  better 
riian  they  at  first  had  supposed. 


he  knew  well  how  dear  and  precious  they  were 
10  her,  even  for  his  sake  who  had  collected  and 
given  them  to  her,  her  beloved  father;  but  b« 
confessed  that  by  this  sale  the  affairs  of  th* 
family  would  be  most  safely  and  most  speedily 
rectified,  and  said  be  knew  a  safe  purchaaec. 
(I  am  much  deceived  if  this  purchaser  be  not — 
the  Baron  himself  Metbought  I  saw  it  in  him.) 
For  the  rest,  he  besought  my  stepmother  and 
Selma  to  be  calm,  and  to  leave  all  in  bis  hands, 
be  would  endeavour  to  arrange  all  for  the  best. 
As  he  was  about  to  leave,  it  seemed  to  biot 
difficult.  He  held  Selma's  hand  at  parting  loog 
io  his,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  say  sometbia^ 
but  bis  eyes  only  spoke  a  silent  and  expressivo 
language ;  at  length  he  pressed  her  hand  rev»- 
rentmlly  to  his  lips,  bowed  himself  deeply  bcfora 
her,  and  went. 

And  Selma!  she  stood  there  so  quiet;  •• 
beautiful  in  her  womanly  nobility,  happy  in  tfaa 
midst  of  ber  misfortune,  to  feel  her  own  wortk 
»Ad  to  see  it  acknowledged  by  such  a  man,  and 
this  raised  her  at  this  moment  above  all  eiid>ar- 
rassment,  above  all  pain.  Neither  did  she  droop 
her  eyes  before  bis  warm,  eloquent  glance,  but 
-met  it  ia  clearness  and  inwardness.  She  waa 
not  ashamed,  to  let  him  look  down  into  the  deptk 
of  her  sottl,  she  knew  that  be  was  great  enough 
to  see  the  feelings  that  Hved  therein  for  bim, 
without  misunderstanding  her,  without  rooviog 
out  of  his  way.  They  stood  there,  full  « 
heavenly  confidence  in  each  other. 

But  the  scenes  of  this  aftemoon  had,  how- 
ever, been  too  much  for  Selma's  yet  weak  bodi- 
ly strength.  When  Lennartson  was  gone,  her 
outward  fortitude  was  gone  too,  and  she  sank 
almost  fainting  into  my  arms.  Perhaps  she 
recognised,  as  I  did,  ia  Lennartson's  sileot 
adieu,  something  of  a  particular  meaning ;  per- 
haps it  is  true,  as  reports  have  circulated,  thai 
he  this  evening  at  the  Castle  will  make  his  ap- 
pearance as  Fkira's  betrothed,  and  receive  tba 
congratulations  of  royalty,  and  of  the  whole 
world.  Selma  asked  me  as  she  went  to  bed,  it 
I  knew  anything  of  Flora. 

I  replied  that!  had  heard  that  she  bad  retora- 
ed  on  that  day,  from  her  Svartsjo  expeditioi^ 
and  would  with  ber  sister  be  present  at  the  Cat- 
tle. I  could  not  help  adding  a  few  grave  word* 
of  blame  respecting  Flora. 

'■Oh !"  sighed  Selma,  "  truly  it  is  strange 
and  I  do  not  understand  her ;  but  all  will  some 
day  be  clear,  and  Flora  also-  I  have  loved  her 
so  much '."  and  with  this  Selma  began  to  waep 
bitterly. 

I  left  my  stepmother,  who  read  aloud  to  Sel- 
ma by  the  evening  lamp,  and  went  up  to  my 
room,  longing  to  be  left  elone  with  my  owa 
thoughts.  And  now  here  sit  I  alone  with  them, 
and  have  written  down  the  foregoing,  amid  the 
ditll  rattle  of  carriages  which  roll  upwards  from 
the  North-bridge  to  the  Castle.  Now  it  is  mid- 
night, and  all  has  become  still  in  the  streeta 
From  the  Castle  windows,  towards  the  Lioa 
Hill,  shine  orange-culiiured  lights  through  the 
dusky  May  night ;  there  lie  the  great  state- 
rooms :  and  wliea  1  think  on  the  different  scenes 
there  and  here — when  I  think  of  Flora  glittering 
in  joy  and  lieauty,  saluted  and  honour^  as  the 
bride  of  Lenaarison,  whilst  she  forgets  ber  near- 
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p^:  c.iiiBPxiiTu  in  their  trtnhlc,  leaves  her  Triend 
ami  i>«r  preserver  t<i  a  life  full  ofienunciatiiin. — 
lb  'ri  my  heart  is  eiiibilteretl  tuwards  her.  and  I 
feel  I  hat  the  hatred  at  which  we  played  for  a 
ti  lie  bwoiiies  more  earnest.  If  she  at  this  nio- 
iii"nt  suhmI  before  me,  she  shmiid  hear  words 
l^iiich  Would  i;ovei  her  brow  with  shame,  which 
Would  make  her  shudder  before  herself,  and — 
sooner  or  later,  she  shall  hear  them ! 

Tkeitk. 

I  was  interrupted  on  the  foregoing  night  by 
4he  stopping  of  a  carriage  before  our  door,  and 
by  a  gentle  movement  which  occurred  in  the 
bouse;  immediately  afterwards  I  heard  soil 
foouteps  upon  the  little  stairs  which  led  to 
Flora's  and  my  chamber. 

The  hells  now  rang  one  o'clock  at  night.  I 
vent  out  into  the  corridor  with  a  light  in  my 
liand  to  see  what  night  wanderer  it  might  be, 
and,  in  amazement,  I  saw  standing  there  before 

«oe Flora !  Flora  in  her  brilliant  ball-dress, 

with  a  white  garland  of  roses  on  her  head ;  but 
for  all  that  so  pale,  so  changed,  that  she  rather 
looked  as  if  she  had  come  out  ofa  funeral  vault 
than  from  a  splendid  festival. 

"  Can  I  speak  with  you  ?"  said  she,  with  a 
Toice  that  I  also  thought  changed ;  but  put  out 
the  light  I  pray  you  !  It  destroys  my  eyes — I 
tiave  Utely  seen  too  much  light !" 

I  did  as  Flora  desired,  and  conducted  her  into 
my  room,  where  she  throw  herself  into  an  arm 
«bair.  We  both  were  silent.  I  remembered 
out  a  word  of  my  condemnatory  sermon. 

"la  it  not  true,  S<y>hia,"  begian  Flora  at 
length,  "that  lately,  and  especially  to-night, 
70U  hate  me  is  good  earnest." 

"  Yes,  it  is  true !"  1  replied. 

« I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  roqtinned  Flora,  "  hut 
yog  have  not  had  entire  right  to  do  so ;  and  be- 
fore long,  perhaps,  you  will — bate  me  no  longer. 
Yuu  have  been  more  than  once  kind  to  me, 
Sophia,  and  therefore  I  desire  now — after  the 
manner  of  the  world— that  you  should  be  still 
kinder  towards  me,  and  listen  to  ine  with  pa- 
tience. But  I  am  not  entirely  and  altogether 
selfish.  I  know  how  bad  it  is  to  cherish  bitter 
feelings,  and  I  will  therefore  endeavour  to  ex- 
tinguish those  with  which  I  have  inspired  you, 
if  it  be  possible  before But  I  must  not  an- 
ticipate ! 

"  You  have  found  me  to  be  a  strange  and  in- 
comprehensible b^ing,  and  I  shall  give  you  the 
key  thereto. 

"  You  have  sometimes  talked  to  us  of  prime- 
»al  teordt,  and  the  primeval  word  of  my  unclearr 
being  is  iMiried  deep  in  my  childhood  and  youth- 
ful home,  in  the  influences  which  surrounded 
ny  cradle,  which  accompanied  my  soul  to  its 
twentieth  year.  My  mother  was  a  good-natur- 
ed, but  weak  and  vain  woman,  my  father  a 
stern  and  haughty  man,  who  despised  all  women, 
perhaps  because  he  had  found  none  near  him 
whom  he  could  rightly  esteem.  Contention 
ruled  in  our  home,  in  one  thing  only  were  the 
parents  agreed ;  to  educate  their  chfldren  only 
for  show,  only  to  glitter  and  make  their  fortune 
in  the  polits  world.  In  my  soul  early  contend- 
ed vanity  and  love  of  power,  with  noUe  im- 
pulses, but  these  were  soon  compelled  to  give 
way  before  tne  first ;  the  heart  which  was  ca- 
pable of  throbbing  for  a  noble  love,  was  com- 
pelled to  throb  for  trifling  and  unworthy  deatras, 


and  an  the  talents  which  might  have  oonduced 
to  greater  and  better  purposes  were  speedily 
made  subservient  to  vanity.  O  lot  and  fate  of 
woman !  Already  in  childhood  was  my  soul 
po-soned  by  praise,  flattery,  and  gifts,  when  I 
had  been  successful  in  company,  or  had  drawn 
on  myself  observation  and  admiration.  This 
w«nt  on  through  the  whole  of  my  youth  -.  and 
to  make  a  great  marriage,  to  obtain  a  brilliant 
position  in  life,  was  shown  to  me  as  the  one  ob- 
ject of  my  existence.  I  lived  more  and  more  for 
this  purpose,  and  sought  merely  to  feed  my  im- 
measurable vanity.  My  natural  gifU  favoured 
me,  and  for  a  long  time  I  conquered  wherevei 
I  wished  it;  but  I  superciliously  refused  the 
easy  conquest;  refused  soon  to  gratify  the 
projects  of  my  parents,  and  lived  merely  fur 
pleasure.  It  on^  flattered  my  self  love,  that  I 
in  this  way  made  a  few  honest  men  unhappy. 
I  myself  remained  cold.  Then  I  met  with  St. 
Ornie.  You  know  how  his  reputation,  bis  tal- 
ents, his  person,  enchanted  me.  For  the  first 
time  I  became  acquainted  with  love,  and  his 
homage  flattered  my  self-love.  His  principles  ' 
completed  the  annihilatran  of  the  good  which 
still  was  in  me ;  he  imposed  upon  me  by  a  cer- 
tain superiority  in  wiH  and  thought,  and  had, 
for  a  time,  an  extraordinary  power  over  me. 
But  that  was  of  a  demoniacal  nature,  and  had 
no  proper  root  in  my  heart,  in  any  part  of  my 
better  self  When  I  saw  myself  forsaken  by 
him  my  pride  and  my  worldly  love. helped  me  to 
forget  him.  New  impressions  assisted  this. 
Selma,  with  whom  I  at  this  time  came  into  a 
nearer  connexion,  bad  a  living  and  beneficial 
influence  upon  me.  I  attached  myself  to  her,  so 
far  as  my  selfish  heart  permitted  it,  and  many 
better  feelings  were  awakened  in  my  breast  by 
her  warm  friendship,  by  her  beautiful  and  pure 
soul. 

"  My  father  died,  and  had  named  in  his  win  Leo- 
nartson  as  my  guardian,  perhaps  in  the  thought 
that  he  might  soon  become  something  more. 
It  was  a  marriage  in  every  way  flattering  to  mf 
vanity  and  my  ambition,  and  there  needed  not 
the  hints  of  my  mother  to  make  me  attempt  bis 
conquest.  I  regarded  this  as  easy;  but  de- 
ceived myself,  and  the  better  I  knew  Lennart- 
son,  I  saw  only  in  his  soul,  in  his  activity,  in 
his  efforts,  that  which  was  great,  before  which 
all  that  I  had  before  loved  or  striven  after  ap- 
peared to  ma  pitiful  and  dwarf-like.  Add  to 
this,  he  was  so  amiable,  so  agreeable,  even 
when  he  blamed  me,  that  my  heart  soon  was 
drawn  into  the  play,  and  be  became  the  object 
of  my  life.  I  saw  all  too  well  that  I  had  made 
an  impression  upon  him ;  and  although  he  main- 
tained towards  me  his  full  independence,  and 
seemed  not  to  permit  himself  to  be  enchanted 
by  me,  still  I  did  not  doubt  but  that  in  the  end 
I  should  succeed  under  some  of  the  forms  or 
hoes  which,  like  a  caroeleon,  I  had  accustomed 
myself  to  assume,  in  order  to  please  dissimilsr 
natures  and  tempers  But  the  forms  which  I 
assumed  were  as  Jf  without  a  soul ;  and  as  the 
sunbeams  dissipate  the  ignis-fatui  of  night,  so 
did  I^nnartson's  glance  penetrate  and  nullify  ail 
these  false  shapes.  This  character  became  ever 
more  powerful,  ever  more  conquering,  ever  more 
crushing  to  my  self-love,  ever  more  dangerous 
for  my  soul's  peace.  And  never  did  I  feel  his 
power,  and  my  qoisery  dsepsr,  than  in  th*  mo- 
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I  when  I  knew  that  he  ww  tbroagh  me  and 

deapited  me.  Desptstnl  by  the  man  I  loved,  and 
felt  that  it  waa  justice— —unspeakable  an- 
guish !" 

FUira  sprang  up  suddenly,  and  threw  up  the 
window  towards  the  river,  threw  back  her  curls, 
and  seemed  to  inhale  with  delight  the  cool  Tresh 
night  air.  Aod  the  speoude  that  was  spread 
out  before  her  sight  was  well  calculated  to  oalni. 
to  elevate,  an  excited  mind.  Crystal-clear  and 
stm  reposed  the  May-night  over  the  city.  The 
dark  body  of  the  Castle,  with  its  lighu  glimmer- 
ng  from  within,  rested  itself  in  quiet  majesty 
amid  the  dark  bhie  heaves ;  below,  lay  in  iu 
dark  shadow,  the  island  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Helgeandsholm),  with  its  strange,  bloody  re- 
membrances, and  silver-clear  lay  the  water  of 
ttie  Malar  with  its  shore,  and  spread  out  in  the 
distance  its  calm  mirror,  over  which  light  mists 
nposed.  The  pennons  on  the  vessels  in  the 
harbour  hung  quietly :  all  seemed  to  sleep,  and 
the  peace  of  night  brought  to  mind  the  passing 
•f  the  day'aatrife. 

After  a  moment  Flora  cootinaed,  more  calm- 
ly, "  I  remember  it  as  well  as  if  it  had  occurred 
to-day.  Out  of  old  habit,  and  also  with  the 
desire  of  awakening  jealoasy  in  Leanartson,  I 
bad  coquetted  with  a  man  who  had  a  fancy  for 
IM,  but  10  whom  I  was  quite  indilTerent ;  I 
misled  bim  to  foUies,  and  laughed  at  him  after- 
ward in  Lennartson's  presence.  On  that  Len- 
■artson  broke  through  the  forbearance  which 
he  had  hitherto  shewed  towards  me,  and  talked 
sharply  to  me,  unveiled  me  before  myself,  and 
•hewed  me  in  what  a  dangerous  and  desperate 
^th  I  stood.  Such  serious  words  had  never 
been  spoken  to  me  before,  never  had  any  one 
shewn  to  me  so  little  forbearance.  My  first 
movement  was  one  of  pride  and  anger ;  I  would 
cast  the  audacious  one  forever  from  me ;  my 
next  was  to  write  to  him,  to  'open  to  him  my 
whole  heart,  and  let  him  see  the  feelings  which 
he  had  infused  into  me.'  I  was  so  accustomed 
to  conquest,  that  I  expected  immediately  to  see 
Lennartson  at  my  feet.  He  came,  but — as  a 
brother,  mild  but  aerious,  and  only  by  a  certain 
embarrassment  in  his  manner  could  I  see  that 
he  well  understood,  but  that  he  would  not  under- 
stand me.  Ah !  I  was  not  the  woman  whom 
be  could  love,  not  the  one  whom  he  could  choose 
Cm*  his  life's  companion ! 

"  When  I  saw  that,  ray  pride  arose  and  bade 
■te  to  conquer  my  love,  this  again  bade  me  to 
conquer  my  vvil  propensities  and  to  become 
worthy  of  him.  The  kindness  and  the  interest 
which  be  shewed  to  me,  the  pleasure  which  he 
had  in  my  talents,  fettered  me  all  the  more 
•loeely  to  him,  and  gave  me  the  desire  to  change 
myself  to  that  ideal  of  beautiful  womanhood 
which  at  all  limPS  seemed  to  float  before  Len- 
nartson's aool.  But  ah  !  when  one  is  artificially 
educated,  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than 
to  form  oneself  to  a  true  and  simple  being. 
The  most  ravelled  skein  is  more  easy  to  rectify 
than  an  entangled  and  corrupted  soul.  And 
they  alone  can  understand  me,  who,  while  they 
are  labouring  to  raise  themselves  and  to  attain 
a  higher  stand,  feet  themselves  perpetually  as 
it  were  cast  backward  by  a  base  demon  into 
the  deep  pit  from  which  they  would  mount. 
who  have  experienced  the  torment  of  feeling 
ikemaetvM  below  tbemselvea. 


"  At  this  time  my  nfother  fell  into  a  snfiisrinf 
illness  which  only  ended  in  her  death.  I  watch- 
ed her  with  tenderness,  and  that  which  all  my 
arts  and  my  talents  could  not  accomplish  wa» 
eOected  by  this  simple  thing.  When  Lennart- 
son saw  me  fulfil  my  filial  duties  he  was  drawn 
nearer  to  me ;  I  regained  his  esteem,  and  his 
heart  seemed  to  meet  my  feelings  for  him.  By 
the  death-bed  of  my  mother  he  pressed  th« 
fatherless  and  motherless  to  his  breast,  and 
bade  me  lay  my  hand  in  his,  and  we  exchanged 
holy  vows.  ' 

"  What  now  followed  you  know ;  Lennartson 
Was  called  away  to  his  father,  and  travelled 
with  him  into  foreign  lands ;  a  will  made  me 
rich,  and  St  Orme  came  back  and  let  me  feel 
the  snares  in  which  I  bad  entangled  myself  I 
loved  Lennartson  now,  and  with  him  bad  new 
life  awoke  within  me ;  but  he  was  away  when 
St.  Orme  returned,  and  he  acquired  somewhat 
of  his  former  power,  of  his  injurious  iofloence 
over  me.  His  bold  will  and  power  imposed 
upon  me  again,  and  he  flattered  and  excited 
again  my  not  yet  rooted-out  inclination  for  plea- 
sure, and  for  the  conquests  of  vanity.  When 
Lennartson  returned  be  regained  his  power, 
and  St,  Orme'e  star  paled ;  but  I  was  no  longer 
free'  to  tear  myself  from  him ;  I  was  in  his 
power,  and  my  prayers  and  my  threats  were 
alike  impotent.  Then  arose  hatred  and  frenzy 
iu  my  heart,  and  all  the  more  as  I  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  me  but  my  property 
which  he  loved.  B'Jt  you  know  all  this,  know 
my  struggles,  know  how  the  victory  was  won 
at  the  moment  in  which  all  appeared  to  be  lost, 
and  I  will  not  repeat  it ;  but  know  you  also 
Sophia  to  what  degree  the  victory  at  this  mo- 
ment is  miaeV 

"  What  would  you  say  V 

"  I  would  say  at  this  moment  nothing  pre- 
vents me  from  being  Lennartson's  wife.  He 
has  offered  me  his  hand,  overcoming  in  magna- 
nimity that  which  should  have  divided  us ;  he 
knows  all,  and  forgives  alt  for  my  love's  sake. 
The  cup  of  happiness  is  filled  to  the  brim,  and 
offered  to  me  by  the  hand  of  fortune  and  of 
mercy ;  now  for  me  remains  merely  one  thing 

"And  that  ist" 

"  To  put  it  back,  to  renounce  it !" 

"Howl" 

"  Ah !  at  the  moment  when  I  heard  Selma. 
upon  the  bed  of  suffering,  where  she  lay  for  my 
sake,  utter  in  the  delirium  of  fever  the  long- 
buried  secret  of  her  heart  ;  as  I  saw  Lennart- 
son's feeling  for  her,  saw  their  glances  melt 
into  one,  then  awoke  in  me  the  thought  to  offer 
myself,  and  to  be  the  only  unhappy  one.  But  I 
was  too  little  accustomed  to  indulge  noble 
thoughts,  and  I  struggled  against  them  and  tried 
to  persuade  myself  that  Lennartson  still  loved 
me  at  the  bottom,  and  that  I  could  soon  regain 
the  love  which  I  had  lost  through  my  conduct. 
I  wished  to  show  myself  noble,  upright ;  I  laid 
in  Lennartson's  hands  the  letters  which  have 
made  me  so  unhappy,  and  prayed  him  to  judge 
me.  I  was  sure  of  this,  that  he  would  not  ac- 
cept them;  I  did  not  deceive  myself;  he  pnshed 
them  away  from  him,  but  took  my  hands  in  his 
and  let  me  swear,  solemnly  swear  that  there 
was  nothing  in  these  letters  which  prevcnie* 
me  from  becoming  the  wife  of  an  honourM 
man.    Such  weie  his  words,  and  1  awore^. 
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Thank  God  I  I  eiMl4  do  ao.  Thetcopon  be 
drew  me  to  him,  and  spfike  words  of  angelic 
goodness  and  nwbiKty ;  bM  caafeased  that  bis 
heart  was  mme  no  longer,  and  aeknowiedged 
another  love — I  knew  weH  to  whoai,  aitheagli 
her  name  was  not  mealioaed.  He  aAed  me 
whether  I  would  havlB  paiienoe  with  him  and 
assist  bis  endearours  to  orefeame  thia  incinm- 
tion,  in  order  that  he  might  TuUil  bis  engage- 
meat  with  me.  He  wduHi  (beralbre  for  a  time 
go  into  irolomary  ^lile  tM  he  again  eeaid  Gael 
himself  free,  and  eo^  offor  me  a  heart  more 
worthy  of  rae  than  aow,  and  la  a  eoadition  «s 
make  me  as  happy  as  it  was  hia  wish  and  in- 
teolion  to  do.  We  haire  both  of  as,''  oondaded 
lie,  "  erred  in  «ur  paths,  bat  the  light  way  atands 
<«peB  to  as  stiH,  let  us  take  it.  I  will  soon  leare 
Sweden ;  bat  yon  sh^  wviM  M  rae  in  my  ab- 
aeaee,  and  I  wtll  wrtte  ta  yon,  and  tbua  we  aball 
become  dearer  W  each  atber,  aad  heceoe  near- 
er to  eaeh  other.  We  aeparate  now  only  <br  a 
time  in  order  that  we  may  be  more  iowanUy 
nnited.  We  wS  aot,  my  Flora,  onite  ouiaelves 
iB  untruth,  bat  in  truth ;  therefore  hare  I  also 
laid  my  aoul  open  before  you,  aa  I  wish  that  it 
always  shoold  be  to  hw  whom  I  hope  to  eall 
ny  wife.  I  see  that  I  have  distreaaed  you — 
forgJTe  me  for  it !  lore  me  still  aad  confide  in 
me!    I  will  net  deoeiTeyou!" 

*'  So  spoke  Lenaartson,  and  pressed  me  to  his 
heart,  anid  in  that  moment  I  felt  my  heart  chan- 
ced. O  the  high-mindedness  of  this  man  !  and 
ms  good  overcomes  all  that  is  mean  arid  little 
in  me,  it  directs  rae  and  shews  me  my  path. 
I  asked  from  iaeonartson  a  few  days'  time  for 
eonsideratioB,  and  set  afT  for  SvarUjA  -,  not  to 
bear  the  nii^tlagalea  sing,  bet  to  Usten  to  the 
inner  voice,  to  eoUeot  myself,  t«  pr^  /  O  So- 
phia !  in  these  days  and  nigfata  have  I  for  the 
first  time  prayed  iWun  the  bottom  of  ray  heart, 
and  felt  myself  to  be  heard,  and  experienced 
the  troth  of  the  words,  that  'The  power  of  Oed 
ia  m^ty  to  the  weak.'  In  these  days  have  I 
felt  my  will  changed,  ny  good  reeohitions 
strengthened,  my  mind  renovated,  and  Ufe  and 
the  world  brighter  before  me.  . 

"  I  retamed  to  Stookhola  to  appear  at  the 
Castle-baR,  I  ranged  my  pale  cheeks,  I  made 
myaelf  as  krvely  and  as  brilliant  as  passible.  I 
would  in  my  pride  yet  enoe  more  triumph  over 
the  world,  which  I  knew  with  malioions  pleas- 
ore  would  busy  itself  abont  rae.  After  this  I 
^  would  accomplish  an  itepoitaat  business,  that 
is  to  release,  to  unite  with  one  another— two 
noble  human  beings,  and  after  that — to  vanish 
from  the  soene.  Look  not  so  mysteriously 
questioning  at  me,  Sophia ;  be  calm !  thoagbu 
of  aeif-destruction  live  no  longer,  in  my  aoul,  for 
that  it  has  recetved  too  great  and  too  mild  im- 
pressions.— My  good  angela,  Seima  and  Len- 
■artaon,  have  chased  the  n^t  out  of  me,  and 
have  let  the  day  dawn  ;  some  l>eams  of  which 
must  thank,  must  bless  theaj  Fear  no  longer 
for  me !  the  life  and  the  sufihring  which  I  ex- 
pect I  shall  bear  in  silence." 

"  O  Flora !"  exclaimed  I  with  emotion,  "how 
worthy  are  yoa  -of  a  more  besutifol  hH !'' 

"  Do  not  pity  rae !"  said  Flora,  with  a  clear 
and  lively  exp«re8Biao;-"do  not  pity  me,  So- 

riia ;  I  iMve  wen  much,  I  have  won  that  which 
till  BOW  never  peeeessed,  int*  htu—n  leerlh ; 
•ad  Ik  tbia  Hsattent  I  foel  a  oeitainty  aad  a| 


peace  in  my  soul  which  T  never  enjoyed  tilt 
now.  I  feel  that  I  have  risen,  I  feel  that  I  shall 
rise  in  the  eyes  of  all  those  whose  approbalioa 
and  esteem  are  valuable  to  me.  0  grant  me 
this  consciousness,  however  boastful  it  may 
appear,  grant  it  to  nie,  it  will  help  me  tb  ga 
throngh  a  heavy,  a  bitter  hour. 

"  Nu,  for  myself  I  do  not  lament.  I  feel  that 
I  have  conquered.  But  rather  will  I  lament  for 
tlie  many  who,  in  a  aituation  like  my  own,  aeek 
for  such  a  helper,  and  go  on  lor  ever  forlorn; 
who,  through  a  falae  Mucation,  a  misdirected 
guidance,  are  ahattered  from  the  beginning,  and 
never  more  can  oollect  themaelves  into  a  whole. 

"  Ah  !  even  I  am  shattered  irrevocably  and 
shall  never  attain  unity.  Like  a  fragment  of  a 
belter  existence  shall  I  go  through  life,  perhaps 
merely  aa  a  warning  for  the  preaeut,  to  point 
luwarda  a  better  future. 

"  Do  you  see  that  it  ia  daylight !  Do  yon  see 
how  the  world  brightens !  0  certainly  will  tha 
twilight  of  humanity  brighten  also  more  and 
more!  Certainly  the  cumprehenaion  of  tha 
great  object  of  life,  the  true  worth  of  a  baman 
being,  will  become  ever  more  and  more  living 
in  the  human  heart !  Certainly  will  woman  ba 
more  and  more  esteemed  for  her  own  humaa 
worth,  and  acknowledged  in  the  truth  of  her 
being.  .  And  when  ahe  is  ao  acknowledged, 
when  she  in  aocial  life  has  won  her  true  pusi- 
tion,  as  hOman  being,  as  fellow-citizen,  tbea 
first  will  ahe  anew  become  a  divine  mother  for 
the  earth,  and  Irom  her  bosom  will  spring  a  re- 
newed and  ennobled  huittan  race !" 

The  fire  of  inspiration  glowed  in  Flora's 
eyes,  burned  upon  her  cheeks,  upon  her  elo- 
quent lips — she  was  unspeakably  beantiful. 
Beautiful  also  at.  this  muneut  was  the  soeae 
around  us.  The  sun  ascended  and  oast  its  first 
beams  upon  the  heights,  flamed  oa  the  spirea  of 
the  church-towers,  the  mountains  reddened; 
the  windows  of  the  Castle  towards  I^gard  lit 
themselves  up.  A.soft  sough  filled  with  spriuf- 
iifo  went  throngh  the  trees  of  the  field,  ami 
bowed  the  poplars  on  the  river- parterre ;  th» 
pennons  in  the  haven  fluttered  merrily  in  tha 
morning  wind,  and  swelled  by  the  rising  Mjilar- 
water,  the  foaming  wavea  of  the  river  ruahed 
more  grandly  than  ever  through  the  arches  of 
the  North-bridge,  and  jubilant  larks  ascended 
above  it,  and  snow-white  aea-awallowa  dipped 
into  it. 

Long  stood  Flora  and  I,  sitently  contempla- 
ting the  increasing  light  and  life ;  at  leagth  aha 
directed  her  eyes  to  the  haven,  where  a  aroalt 
black  wreath  of  amoke  raised  itself,  as  if  it 
wouM  point  out  the  way  from  Stockhola. 

"  Ha !"  said  she,  "  Gauthiod  gives  the  aigm 
already,  and  warns  me  to  hasten." 

"  Will  you  travel  abroad  V  said  I  astrmished 

"  With  FeUx,  with  my  poor  brother !"  a* 
swered  Flora.  "  He  has  been  ordered  to  makft 
use  of  the  baths  at  Ems,  and  I  aoconipany  him, 
both  for  his  sake  and  mine.  It  is  necessary  lb 
me  at  this  moment  to  leave  this  place ;  I  am 
here  only  a  binderanoe,  and  I  must  breathe  tha 
air  of  other  lands.  Felix  remains  to  be  my 
dearest  care.  He  has  never  till  now  found  tto 
sister  in  me  which  he  deserved.  BuC  frui& 
henceforth  he  shsU  find  it.  Perhaps  sumetimo 
the  brother  and  sister,  who  hare  sufftjred  ship- 
wreck  ia  fortana  and  happineaa,  ms^  reuim  t»  - 
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tiitfi  fatherland  with  hearts  healed,  and  man 
wurtb;r  aa  children. 

••  And  what  will  ynu,  what  intend  jisa  for 
your  own  peculiar  future  1" 

"  First  and  foremost,  to  pass  several  years  in 
foreign  ccmntries.  Felix  and  I  shall  travel.  I 
will  observe  the  world  with  keen  vision ;  I  will 
observe  woman  in  the  new  and  higher  relations 
of  life  and  society,  which  the  present  time  be- 
^ns  to  form  ;  I  will  see  and  judge  rightly,  and 
without  prejudice,  and  then  will  choose  an  in- 
dependent position  in  the  realm  of  the  beautiful 
or  of  the  good,  an  interest,  an  ennobling  aim  for 
my  restless  striving  soul.  O  Sophia!  I  will 
1>egin  life  anew  !  Yes,  I  feel  it,  the  turning- 
point  of  my  life  is  arrived  !  Farewell  the  past ! 
'Farewell  wavering  t  Farewell  illusions  !  And 
now  a  new  sun,  a  new  earth,  a  new  life!  And 
God's  ((nee  over  my  good  designs !" 

With  this  Flora  raised  towards  heaven  her 
«1asped  hands,  and  tears  shone  in  her  beaming 
«yes.  Again  we  both  were  silent.  I  was  deeply 
aflbcted.    She  resumed  more  calmly— 

"  See  here,  Sophia,  a  letter  to  Selma ;  and 
liere  one  to  Lennartson.  They  will  say  all  to 
them.  They  will  also  say  to  them,  that  the  de- 
termination I  have  taken  is  the  only  way  which 
remains  for  me  to  peace  and  happiness.  No 
one,  who  is  my  friend,  would  seek  to  turn  me 
from  it.  Gladly  would  I  see  my  §elma  once 
more ;  gladly  view  once  more  the  pare  oounte- 
nanoe,  the  good  cleai'  eyes  ;  but  I  must  spare 
her  the  pain  of  parting — she  has  already  safRnr- 
ed  enough  for  me  I  But  this  garland  (and  she 
loosened  the  garland  of  white  Provence  roses 
from  her  bead),  this  BbaU  you,  Sophia,  lay  on 
her  bed  at  her  feet,  and  let  her  keep  it,  and 
•wear  it  as  a  remembrance  of  her  Flora.  I  know 
that  I  do  not  deserve  so  pure  a  remembrance, 
'but  I  know  also  that  her  soul  cannot  preserve 
«ny  other  of  me  without  suffirrinK.  In  Selma's 
letter  I  have  also  written  to  her  mother ;  greet 
her,  greet  all  whom  yon  think  trouble  tbem- 
•elvea  about  me,  and  tell  them  that  I  set  off 
thus  secretly,  only  to  avoid  parting,  and  spare 
them  pain.  And  now  I  must  hasten.  Felix 
oxpects  me ;  my  things  and  nly  maid  are  alrea- 
■dy  on  bj«rd  ;  I  will  now  quickly  dress  myself, 
«nd  then— Sophia,  will  you  accompany  me  to 
4be  harbour  1" 

"  To  the  world's  end.  If  you  wiU,"  replied  I. 

"  Thanks !  you  hate  me  then  no  longer  1" 

"  Hate  yon  !  I  love,  I  admire—'' 

"Huah!  hush!  do  not  drive  my  virtue 
«way !" 

With  these  words  Flora  vanished.  She  was 
•oon  dressed  ready  for  the  journey,  and  I  was 
veady  to  attend  her.  It  was  a  lovely  fresh 
mornine,  full  of  life  and  spring. 

Amid  serious  yet  cheerful  converaation  we 
went  down  to  the  harbour.  Our  parting  was 
lieartfelt,  was  full  of  unity.  Flora  was  firm  and 
•teadfast  to  the  last,  and  only  when  I  conid  no 
longer  see  the  waving  of  her  white  pocket- 
handkerchief  in  the  far  distance  I  left  the 
•trand.  My  heart  was  troubled,  but  as  I  re- 
turned to  our  home,  and  thought  on  what  change 
of  scenes  had  taken  place,  and  what  news  I 
*ore  to  my  beloved  ;  methought  I  had  wings  to 
*oul  and  body — and  wind  and  waves,  and  peo- 
ple and  animals,  and  church-towers  and  street 
•tones,  and  heaven  and  earth,  methought  joined 
in  with  my  heart's  exulting  song — 
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O  now  I  shall  startle  my  stepmother !  She 
and  Selma  sleep  yet.  They  want  tu  bed  late^ 
says  Karin.  I  wait  impatiently,  and  writ* 
while  I  wait.  I  would  not  exchange  my  kit 
with  that  of  an  archangel,  if— (N.  B.)  be  bai 
aoything  else  to  do  than  carry  glad  tidings. 

ThclOtk. 

0  Joy!  thou  beautiful,  heavenly  seraph! 
How  loveable  art  thou,  bow  worthy  of  adoration 
art  thou,  when  thou  arisest  bright  in  the  tearful 
eyes,  and  beamest  in  the  lodes  of  the  dying ! 
How  good  thou  art  when  thou  filleet  life's  cup 
to  the  brim  for  the  happy  and  the  noUe  oa 
earth;  merciful  when  thou  withdrawest  aad 
memories  from  the  wretched,  the  unfortunate, 
and  crowoest  bis  aleep  with  roses  i  how  lovely 
and  bright  thou  seemest  to  me,  when  I  reauut 
thy  gentle  movement  in  the  human  soul !  O 
that  thou  wert  an  existence  that  I  could  call 
forth  with  my  prayers,  with  my  heart's  blood, 
then  shouldest  thou  ofVener  appear  on  earth ! 

But  perhaps  thou  wouldest  be  less  beaaUfol, 
less  enchanting,  ittorrow,  did  not  precede  thee 
like  the  sun,  which  never  shines  so  beautifully 
on  earth  as  after  rain  and  tempest.  Pain  and 
joy  are  life'a  pair  of  wings,  with  which  the 
human  being  raises  himself  to  the  hoaoe  of  per- 
fection. 

"  The  gentle  movements  of  joy  in  the  hanoM 
soul!" 

0 1  I  have  seen  it  to-day  in  my  home,  and 
among  my  beloved  ones,  although  we  do  not 
venture  to  speak  aloud  thereon.  Respect  for 
Flora's  memory  and  renunciation  occasioned 
this ;  but  the  glory  which  her  action  threw  over 
herself,  penetrated  more  and  more  every  sor- 
rowful shadow. 

Lennartson  and  Selma  have  bound  them- 
selves to  each  other  as  one  being,  who  have 
long  sought,  and  at  last  found  eaeb  other,  like 
two  souU  which  were  originally  united  ia  the 
thought  of  the  Creator. 

Their  happiness  has  eome  forth  oat  of  much 
sttflTering,  that  now  leaves  free  room  for  the 
play  of  joy ;  hot  on  the  other  side  of  the  cloads 
of  the  still  melancholy  which  yet  veils  them,  I 
heard  the  langh  of  the  god  of  love  and  the  clap- 
ping of  his  wings.  O  the  sylph  will  yet  danoe, 
dance  upon  the  roses  of  life  I 

Fkira's  letter  to  Lennartson  is  such  that  he 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  accept  the  freedom 
which  she  returns  to  him.  She  shows  herseli  * 
determined  and  clear,  and  prays  him  to  permit 
to  her  the  consciousness  which  she  has,  of 
making  two  beloved  human  beings  hajqiy,  and 
thus  to  regain  theirs  and  her  own  esteem, 
"Remorse  and  self-contempt,"  writes  she. 
"  would  henceforth  persecute  me  at  your  side, 
Lennartson,  and  you  would  not  have  been  abis 
to  shield  me,  for  you  could  not  love  me.  But, 
separated  from  you,  I  ahall  approach  nearer  to 
you.  O  Thoraten!  I  feel  that,  united  to 
Selma,  you  will  think  of  me  with  Undernees— 
I  shall  remain  dear  to  yoo.  Ah !  perhaps  it  is 
rather  egotism  than  pure  love  which  guides  me 
at  this  moment.    If  it  be  so— then  forgive  me  !* 

Lennartson's  letter  to  Flora  most  throw  into 
her  soul  a  never  to  be  extinguished  beam  of 
gladness  and  great  self-satisfaotion.  And  Flora 
is  right ;  she  wiU  after  this  beoMne  more  iBlir 
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irtately  united  with  him  than  <be  woidd  have 


tteen  as  bis  wife. 

My  stepmother  is  sweet,  and  amuses  and 
effects  me  at  the  same  tinoe.  'Stie  is  silent  and 
^tet.  ofien  lays  her  hands  together  and  sighs  ; 
bat  her  sighs  carry  a  smile  in  them,  and  giad 
Ihooghts  in  her  heart  force  thenrlselTes  through 
the  grave  serioasness  which  she  oonsiders  it 
becoming  to  assume.  She  talks  therefore  beaa- 
tifully  about  "  the  wonderful  ordlnationa  of 
Providence,  and  of  its  bemg  the  duty  of  human 
beings  to  sabmit  themselves."  When  will  she 
bave  courage  to  become  Prince  Meltemicb 
again  1 

And  I,  for  I  also  wilt  be  with — I  participate, 
and  rejoice,  and  hope,  and  am  thankful — but  In 
my  heart  I  am  not  glad  nor  easy.  I  am  uneasy 
about  WUhefan  Brenner,  and  I  am  not  pleased 
with  myself. 

Many  people  remain  nnmarried  from  noble 
and  estimable  reasons,  but  many  also  from — 
egotistical ;  that  I  feel  in  myself,  and  I  aeknowl- 
«dge  it  with  shame.  One  wilt  gladly  be  be- 
loved, will  gladly  warm  oneself  by  the  flame 
of  a  noble  b^rt — yes,  even  give  some  warmth 
in '  retnm ;  as  much,  at  least,  as  will  not  dis- 
Inrb  our  convenience,  our  ease.  But  for  mar- 
riage, when  this  is  bound  up  with  some  care, 
aome  trouble  in  the  future— for  that  one  has  no 
eoarage,  no  virtue ! 

In  the  mean  time  I  wonder  whether  I  shall 
aee  the  Viking  again  before  his  journey  f    Yet 
ao !   I  wonder  not !    For  if  he  will  not,  then  I 
witt;  and  "  ee  que  /amnt  teut,  Dieu  U  ttut."* 
The  \Ztkcf  May. 

MoMt  eztnunrtUnary  ocoarrenoe  in  the  boudoir 
between  my  stepmother  and  me. 

As  we  in  the  afternoon  were  together,  ruling 
the  state,  we  noticed  an  enUrely  itnusoal  ao- 
coidance  in  our  measures  and  views.  We 
eongralulated  each  other  thereon,  inquiring  after 
the  cause  of  this  approach  of  opinion ;  and  then 
it  appeared  that  my  stepmother,  while  she  read 
so  much  in  certain  rpyalist  newspapers,  had  in 
aome  things  corae  over  to  the  oppiisition  side, 
and  I  again,  had  through  certain  opposition 
aewspapers  been  drawn  by  degrees  more  to- 
wards the  govemotent  than  before.  Partica- 
larly  pleased  by  these  discoveries,  and  congratu- 
lating ourselves  upon  onr  *independenee,  we 
determined  henceforth,  that  we  might  hold  the 
balance  even,  to  bold  oiirselvea  as  organs  of 
both  parties ;  and  we  concluded  our  political 
discussion,  by  playing  *  patienee'  tagether. 

Tke\*tk. 

Something  must  have  gone  out  to  the  wdrld 
of  the  alter^  condition  and  views  of  the  family, 
for  onr  'spasmodical  acquaintance,'  who  bad 
allowed  us  neither  to  hear  nor  see  anything  of 
them  during  the  dark  period,  live  now  again 
like  gnats  in  the  sunshine. 

The  Gyllenlofs  and  Silfverlings  oveirwhebned 
OS  to-day  with  friendship  and  complimenta. 
Lennartson  came  in,  and  then  the  friendship 
knew  no  bounds,  but  laid  the  boldest  plans  for 
the  greatest  intimacy  for  the  future.  My  step- 
mother was  polite,  and  let  there  be  five  formed 
at  unce ;  but  Selma  assumed  her  princess  de- 
Jiortment,  and  replied  soiaewhat  coldly  to  Adele 


*  Bui  Io  nj  iha  Irnth,  I  have  never  remiirked  thai  It 
k  •<>  Id  fact ;  neither  do  I  know  wheUMC  11  vroold  IM  Id- 
it  U  ■ 


OyBenlof 's  evideneas  of  firiendship  aad  yoaHiT* 
Sillverling's  adoration. 

The  nut  spasmodic,  bat  in  alt  caaea  to  Ma 
friendly  and  gimd  Sigmira  Luna  cast  a  glance 
yesterday  into  the  new  and  happy  relatiunsliip 
uf  the  family,  and  her  lovely  eyes  beamed  with 
juy  at  Flora's  behaviour,  at  Selma  and  Ijcn- 
nartsun's  happiness.  She  herself  was  in  full 
court  costume,  and  so  handsome  and  brilliant 
thai  I  could  not  help  aaying-^ 

"  Signora  Luna  is  now  in  her  brightest  glniy, 
and  must  feel  herself  ready  fur  a  beaming  path." 

She  cast  upon  me  one  of  those  looks  which 
reveal  the  depths  of  silent  saQeriag,  and  said— 

" '  Ah !  all  ia  not  gold  which  glitters,*  aad 
the  beaming  path — but  it  goes  well !  Ail  goea, 
although  it  seems  at  times  as  if  all  stood  still." 

Baron  Alexander  now  approached,  and  said 
with  his  fliendly  imperiousness,  *  I  must  remind 
yon,  my  friend,  that  it  ia  nearly  nine  o'clock. 
It  is  time  to  go  to  the  court.  This  will  be  a 
splendid  night." 

"  And  I,"  said  his  wife  softly  to  me,  w  sha 
arose,  "I  coukl  sigh  to-night,  like  so  man/ 
others,  with  Tegn^r — 

TeU  me,  thoa  waieher !  how  the  nlfht  ii  mnilin. 
Will  Uiere  Itaao  ever  be  an  and  of  ill 

"  But  seriously !"  said  I, "  is  it  not  amusing  ta 
be  sometimes  in  such  assemblies  of  the  hand- 
some aqd  the  bright  -,  to  aee  life  ia  its  hoUdajr 
attire  1" 

"  It  might  be  traly  so,"  said  Signora  Luna, 
"  the  more  so  that  one  comes  in  contact  with 
many  agreeable  and  distinguished  petaons— 
if  the  heart  were  only  light !  But-— how  few 
there  are  who  go  thfuugh  life  with  light  hearts ! 
And  perhaps  it  as  well  so,  one  might  otberwiae 
become  too  frivolaiis."  She  smiled  pensively, 
moved  to  me,  and  vanished,  obscared  by  tha 
Great  Alexander. 

"  Domestic  happiness  or  unhappiness !"  Sea 
then  that  which  equalizes  more  than  anything 
dse,  haman  lot ;  places  often  the  but  beside 
the  palace,  the  day-labourer  near  to  the  king ; 
whilst  it  makes  an  immeasurable  differenoa 
between  the  life  and  happineas  of  the  mighty. 

"  Domestic  troubles," — wrote  lamentingly  a 
king  who  already  is  gone  from  the  theatre  of 
the  world — "are  in  this  respect  difl^rent  ta 
public  ones,  that  they  bow  down  the  soul  by 
repeated  pains,  which  every  moment  ealla 
forth." 

"  I  am  the  most  fortonate  man,"  wrote  in  a 
confidential  letter,  another  king  who  yet  beara 
upon  his  brow  one  of  the  noblest  crowns  of 
Europe,  "  and  you  will  not  find  many  who,  lika 
me,  after  a  twenty  years'  acquaintance  aad 
a  nineteen  years'  marriage,  finds  now  the  heart 
of  bis  wife  as  divine,  her  eyes  as  heavenly,  aa 
in  the  first  days  of  his  love." 

The  llUk. 

Tlie  Lady-Conncillora  of  Commerce,  Mrs. 
and  Miss !  Miss  cast  about  her  great  peering 
glances,  made  significant  gestures,  and  put 
sundry  amusing  questions,  thus — 

"  Well !  when  shall  you  remove  to  Tomea  t 
Has  Miss  Sehna  no  desire  to  see  a  book,  which 
is  called  '  Instructions  in  Frugal  Housewifery!' 
I  think  it  would  he  of  use.  Shall  I  purchase  it 
for  the  young  lady  1  The  price  is  sixteen  shil- 
lings banco." 

A  ciiffe»oooncil,  in  the  aftemooo,  betweaa 
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two  bappy  mothers,  mj  •tepmether  and  Mra. 
Rittersvard.  The  first  unclouded  day  in  June 
will  beam  on  the  naton  of  Ake  Spomkdld  and 
Heirrid  Rittenvard. 

Why  write  of  all  thist  To  try  to  forget  that 
on  which  I  now  thhik. 

The  Vikiag  aets  sail  on  Snnday  afternoon. 
The  youngest  boy  is  still  confined  to  bed.  Is  H 
possible  that  Brenner  will  not  see  me,  not  say 
fareweQ  to  me  before  he  acts  (^% 

Tk*  I6th. 

Letters  from  Tton  have  eidiTened  us  aU. 
The  change  shows  itself  to  be  endaring ;  her 
atate  of  mind  is  astonishingly  firm  and  clear. 
But  why  should  people  wonder  at  iti  When 
once  heaves  has  opened  itself  over  a  human 
head,  has  opened  to  his  prayer,  and  it  is  a  path 
upon  which  'angels  ascend  and  deseend,'  then 
that  takea  place  in  the  human  being  which  has 
mrt  been  cadculated  upon.  Then  powers  are  in 
motion,  tlMBo  comiBMiioations  take  place,  be- 
fore which  the  wisest  and  best  on  earth  bow 
themselves  in  wonder  and  reverence.  Bat  he 
must  be  left  alone,  alone  with  the  Eternal. 

That  is  also  the  last  and  highest  stadium  of 
'  all  human  education,  of  all  higher  development. 
For  this,  social  lifie  labonrs  with  all  its  wisest 
dogmas  and  institations  to  elevate  mankind. 
In  strife  with  men,  humanity  never  arrives 
there.  Trusting  in  them,  then  is  it  a  self-be- 
wilderment. But  sanctified  and  sustained  by 
it,  humanity  ascends  thither  where  even  they 
eannot  come.  A  new  life,  a  new  relationship 
then  arises  for  it.  The  immtiiaU  reUliotukip 
to  the  Eternal  good,  which  will  wiHini^y  give 
gifts  to  men,  and  give  gifts  of  the  Spirit  with- 
oat  neasare.  This  relationship  on  the  side  of 
(he  hmnan  being,  I  call  child-like.  It  is  the 
innerroost  of  me.  It  may  be  attained  by  the 
most  simple  of  men,  if  his  will  be  good ;  and  it 
can  not  be  attained  by  the  greatest  phHosspher, 
if  be,  after  he  have  ascended  the  highest  steps 
of  logic,  cannot  as  a  child  needing  help,  fall 
down  upon  his  knees,  and  call  upon  his  Father 
and  the  Father  of  all. 

How  happy  was  Lennartson  this  evening,  as 
ke,  with  his  beloved  Selma  and  her  mother,  laid 
dot  plana  for  theh-  future  life.  How  amiable  he 
'was,  ia  the  joy  in  the  overswelling  life  to  which 
ke  then  for  the  ftrst  time  gave  free  course  I  He 
Ut  his  bride  have  no  peace  at  ail,  which  natu- 
rally caused  her  some  disquiet. 

And  my  stepmother,  what  joy  she  had ! 

And  I — O,  I  enjoyed  myself  in  seeing  them 
happy.  I  felt  vividly  the  pleasantness  of  a  life 
altogetheT  with  them  (for  I  also,  so  it  was  said, 
shall  have  my  home  with  Lennartson),  >n  the 
sympathy  in  everything  which  life  has  interest- 
ing and  elevating  in  ait,  in  science,  in  public  and 
private  life,  by  intercourse  with  distinguished 
persons  and  their  spheres  of  life. 

O,  I  feel  well  how  light  and  cheerful  life  nrast 
be  in  the  daily  enjoyment  of  what  Ehrensvalrd 
•alls  "  the  joyfiil  needs,"  but — 

But  what  sayst  thou,  silent  talisman,  which 
beats  in  my  breast  t  And  thou.  Wisdom,  bap- 
tised in  the  eternal  waves  of  love — thou  whom 
I  have  called  to  guide  my  feet,  to  light  my  life — 
what  sayst  thou  1 

Htre  a  life  filled  with  lovely  enjoyments — 
eomfortable,  sunshiny,  cheerful  in  the  society 
«f  noble  and  worthy  people,  hot  who — need  not 


me,  and  who  without  me  have  enough.  AmS 
there  a  sinking  home,  which  I  could  aostain.  or- 
phan children  wboae  mother  and  cherisher  I 
could  he,  a  hnshand  noble  and  good  whom  I 
could  love ;  yes,  whom  I— love !  A  life  (rf  ia^ 
hour  and  care,  but  in  which  the  Eternal  ey« 
would  look  down  brighter  upon  me  than  in  th* 
other— a  life  not  aplendid  on  earth,  but  bright- 
en^ by — 

O,  oaa  I  indeed  hesitate  1 

ButMrs.TroUmaal*  Now, well!  Oneaoagir 
apu-it  wiU  chase  away  another.  That  has  «<te» 
been  dune. 

But  the  world  1  How  will  it  cross  itself  maA 
say,  "  foolish  manriate !  marriage  phrenay  t 
madness  I"    Nov,  jm :  "  Quand  mttiu  P' 

Selma !  Lennartson !  I  know  what  they  wtMld 
aay.  But  ny  stepmother  1  How  it  woold  star- 
tle my  stepmother ! 

To-day  is  Saturday. 

On  Smtiajf  mantinf. 

A  note  from  the  Viking — manly,  cordial,  boT 
nothing  lees  than  unfeeling.  Yet  he  says  that 
he  does  not  feel  hiiaself  strong  enough  to  t^« 
a  peraonal  leave  of  ou ;  be  dees  this,  therefore^ 
by  writing ;  bids  me  to  greet  my  friends  froaa 
him,  and  hopes  again  to  see  me,  and  calls  hisa- 
selfi  in  conclusion,  my  "  faithful  Wilhelra." 

A  bouquet  of  lovely  flowers  says  more  to  me 
than  the  letter.  But  I  regard  it  ns  unpardona- 
ble of  my  "  faithful  Wilbelm,"  not  to  see  and 
hear  his  friend  before  he  vqya^  to  the  vrorld'a 
end.  I  feel  tha^  the  ma^  spirit  moves  withia 
me. 

In  the  Evening. 

A  very  little  time,  a  very  little  way  lies  oftea 
between  the  now  and  the  moment  which,  as  if 
with  a  magic  stroke,  changes  the  whole  of  our 
life's  statei  the  whole  of  our  fgrture.  We  oar- 
selves,  for  the  most  part,  bold  the  magic  wand 
in  oor  hand  ;  hot  whether  we  use  it  to  create 
our  happiness  or  onr  misfortane,  that  we  often 
know  not  ourselves.  I  was,  however,  tolerably 
dear  on  the  subject,  as  I  set  out  the  very  mo- 
ment in  which  Lennartson  drove  my  stepmother 
and  Selma  in  his  beantifnl  landau  to  the  park — 
set  out  slowly  and  alone  on  a  walk  toward  the 
Skeppsholm.  It  waa  a  quiet,  somewhat  doH, 
summer-mild  aftbrnoon.  I  saw  the  objecia 
around  me  as  though  I  was  taking  leave  of 
them ;  thus  greeted  I  the  neighbourhood  of  tha 
North-bridge,  with  its  castles,  statues,  and  quays 
along  the  river;  I  said  farewell  to  the  polite 
world.  At  die  beginning  of  the  Skeppshohn- 
brjdge  I  stopped.  Before  me  lay  upon  its  Mae 
wners  the  green  Skeppsholm,  with  its  valleys 
and  groves,  with  its  temple  built  upon  the  rock, 
and  refiecting  itself  in  the  sea.  Behind  me 
roared  dully  the  mass  of  driving,  riding,  walking 
people,  who,  in  festal  attire,  streamed  ont  to  the 
park.  I  thought  on  the  landua  who  conveyed 
out  my  friends  into  the  gay,  elegant  world,  and 
who  had  just  now  besought  me  so  earnestly  to 
take  my  place  with  them;  my  heart  sunk;  it 
was  as' if  invisible  hands  fettered  ray  feet  and 
drew  me  back.  That  was  a  trying  moment. 
Then  began  the  church  bells  to  ring ;  and  even 
as  the  sound  of  the  temple  bells  in  ancient  times 
had  power  to  pat  heathen  spirits  to  flight,  aa- 
operated  they  even  now  on  me.    The  contraot- 
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ing  bonds  lawened,  and  I  w«nt  onwatd  excited, 
bm  >et  ran^tred.  And  as  I  enlered  into  the 
fieen  groves — aa  oM  nan  has  planted  them, 
and  heauti6ed  the  evening  of  his  life  by  beanti- 
"fyjag  his  native  ci»; — as  I  kwked  opon  the  ten- 
der green  leaves  and  thought  upon  the  leader 
children,  I  became  ever  oalmei  aad  freer  in 
'inind. 

When  <rst  the  Intg  ram,  or  the  admiralty- 
'iMose.  threw  iu  dark  ahadow  over  me,  a  certain 
baakflilnesa  ratamed,  but  of  another  kind.  My 
aet  waa  annsual— how  would  it  be  judged,  how 
Vfoold  it  kwkl  And  Brmnar  hiwnnlt  how 
iMfoldhe — 

"  Tha  theosand !"  aaid  I,  at  last,  in  vexation 
— N.B.  quite  soAly :  "  I  oara  nothing  aboot  the 
wbole  world !  I  will  really  only  aay  Airawell 
«»ayfiiead!    *  Uami  Moit  fui  mat  f  ptmtt  P  " 

Bieaner  waa  not  at  home,  and  was  expeeled 
later.  Iwasgladoftleu.  I  aaid  to  Mrs.  TroU- 
saan.  who  earn*  to  ne  with  this  intalligeaoev 
«ad  who  did  not  appear  to  me  like  a  dangeraoa 
nagio  apirit,  that  I  vaooM  wait  bar*  till  the 
Colonel's  return,  because  I  had  aomething  of 
impoitaoee  to  aay  to  him.  I  wooM  in  tite  mean 
tisaa  hMdt  after  little  Wilbelm  and  the  other  ohil- 
'drcn,  ia  case  she  had  anything  eise  to  do.  Mn. 
Troikaaa  waa  very  miiek  pleased  with  this,  and 
lanoa  perosived  the  smeH  of  masting  eaflbedif' 
fosa  itself  throogfa  the  honse.  Aad  aow  by  the 
liltle  hoy's  bed,  and  with  all  the  other  children 
amaad  me,  I  began  to  reiale  histories,  and  to 
ftal  i^raeif  ia  particularly  good  spirits.  My 
historiea  ware  inteirnpted  by  steps  which  were 
baard  in  the  hatt,  and,  tty  ike  aasembled  cbi^ 
-dtea's  hasty  and  exaitant  outbreak  to  meet  the 
beioaed  foiher.  Soon  waa  he  beaide  his  sick 
ehUd,  who-  called  bia  namo  kingiagty.  When 
faa  aaw  me,  he  renamed  standing  in  aatonish- 
nent. 

I  roae  up.  • 

"Thou,  here!"  eried  Branaer,  and  seixing 
tmf  hand  led  me  out  into  another  room,  motion- 
ing ta  the  chiMFea  to  leave  na  together.  "TboD 
iMte,  Sophia !"  repeated  hsi  and  looked  at  me 
wsitt  a  searching  gianee. 

I  did  not  leave  him  a  long  tiote  to  bewilder 
himaelf,  but  aaid— 

•*  How  cooklest  thou  iMnk  of  leaving  me  with- 
«Bt  saying  one  friendly  word  at  parting  t  It  was 
not  good,  it  was  not  right  of  thee.  I  cooM  in- 
deed ketieve,  that  thoa  troabled  thyself  no  mere 
age  about  than  about  a  saa-gall !" 

Tears  ahnaai  choked  me. 

The  Viking  was  sHMt,  and  I  oontlnned — 

•*Kow  w«  may  see  wba  beat  understands 
how  to  iove  hia  MatA.  TIkw  wilt  not  coma  to 
ma,  bat  I  have  ctane  to  thee,  to  say — (kreweil  !* 

"  Aad  than  haat  eome  merely  fer  that  par- 
poaat    Tbanka !"    He  pressed  my  hand. 

It  was  now  more  difficult  to  oontinoe.  I  waa 
ailant.  he  was  sHcnt.  At  length  he  oompeUed 
himself,  and  continued  with  a  gentle  suppressed 
voice,  "thanks,  that  thou  sn  kindly  punishest 
my  apparent  negligence.  May  I  now  accompa- 
ny thee  home,  and  by  so  doing  make  it  up  with 
thy  retativee.'* 

■  Oo  where  thon  wflt ;  I  remain  here.    I—" 

"Howl" 

«*I  reiMia  with  thy  ehfldren,  WiRidm,  till 
tboo  returnest  from  Africa." 

Brenner  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  his 


eyas  ftllad  with  teara.  <■  0  thon  woman'a 
heart !"  said  he,  took  my  band,  and  continued 
with  a  penetrating  glance,  "  and  when  I  coma 
back  again,  what  wilt  thou  do  then !" 

•  What— thou  wih !"  replied  I. 

Brenner  was  again  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said  with  an  agitated  voice^ 

"  These  are  words  which,  some  time  ago,  I 
wooM  have  given  half  the  remainder  of  my  life 
to  hare  heard.  But  now — new  it  is  otherwise. 
That  whieh  I  then  would  do,  will  I  now  no 
longer." 

I  htpked  npan  him  qne^tioningly,  amazed. 

"  Now,"  continued  Brenner,  "  my  condition  ia 
much  changed.  I  have  nothing  upon  earth  ex- 
cept— these  poor  children  r* 

"I  kaow  that !"  answered  I. 

"I  understand  thee,  Sophia,"  said  Brenner 
peaaiveiy,  "and  this  act  surprises  me  not,  firom 
ihtt.  Bat  it  invoivos  a  sacriice  which  I  nei- 
ther can  nor  may  accept.  Thon  refuaedst  thy 
hand  to  the  well-conditioned  man,  thon  ahalt 
not  give  it  to  the  beggar  t" 

"Ilia  kingly  majesty  has  declared  for  me  br 
word  of  nwath,"  aaid  I,  "  I  may  do  what  I  win 
with  that  which  is  my  own." 

"  No  !"  replied  Brenner,  "  that  mayst  thon 
not  For  thy  determination,  although  noble,  ia 
over  has^,  and  thou  mayst  not  do  tiMt  of  wfaiob 
thon  wilt  repent.  Thy  oakn  Tife  and  thj^prop- 
erty  may  not  be  sacrificed  for  a  ruined  nmily. 
That  shall  not  be,  say  I !  Canst  than  believe 
me  to  be  such  an  egotiat,  snch  a — " 

"  Be  still,  be  still,  about  all  that !  ^The  chil- 
dren may  ftncy  that  we  are  quarrelling,  and  it 
is  not  so.  We  can  mutually  think  about  it  tilt 
thou  coraest  home.  Perhaps  thou  maytst  find 
in  Africa  some  beauty — " 

"  Hush  then !  what  sinpidity  is  that  1  Bnt  if 
1  never  eome  homel  My  voyage  may  con- 
tinue long,  may  be  stormy,  dangerous — if  I 
shnold  never  come  hornet" 

"Then  I  remain  here  to  be  tty  children'a 
mother  to  my  dying  day." 

"  Sophia !"  ejaculated  Brenner  hastily, "  than 
art  an  angel,  and  upon  my  knees  most  I  thank 
thee  for  this  word,  this  win.  But  yet,  yet  I 
cannot  accept  it.  It  is  a  sacrifice,  and  it  is  in- 
disoreet,  and  it  is  unreasonable." 

"Well  then!  let  reason  and  undentanding 
go !"  replied  I ;  "  how  is  it  worth  while  keeping 
these  w4ien  one  has  given  away  one's  heart !" 

And-  now — I  laj  on  the  Viking's  heart,  clasp- 
ed in  his  arms.  He  called  me  hU,  and  chal- 
lenged the  whole  world  to  part  us.  He  placed 
hia  ring  upon  my  finger,  he  led  his  children  Into 
my  arms,  he  said  that  I  wouM  be  their  mother, 
he  introduced  me  as  his  bride  to  Mrs.  TroU- 
man,  who,  in  astonishment,  nearly  upset  the 
coffiie-pot. 

"  Now  I  shall  attend  thee  home !"  exclaimed 
he  in  oonclusiott ;  "  I  must  tell  the  whole  world 
that  thou  art  mine  !" 

Ibe  Viking  is  somewhat  stormy  in  hia  happi- 
ness, thooght  I,  but  he  may  now  have  his  wiff. 
How  it  will  startle  my  stepmother ! 

On  the  arm  of  the  Viking  I  retraced  my 
way  home.  His  heart  was  over  full,  and  how 
charming  waa  it  to  me  to  listen  to  the  swell  of 
the  wavea  within  it ;  but  when  he  kissed  my 
hand  directly  under  the  nose  of  the  watch  (tb« 
noae  of  the  watch  of  Skeppsholm),  I  waa 
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ohiigpd  to  beseech  of  him  that  he  would  not  ex- 
ptibe  III!-,  niir  lif.liave  himself  hkea  tjea-rohhur .'" 

"  Ciinless  now,"  exrlaiined  he,  "  tliat  thy 
pliilosopliy  has  not  helped  ihee  oiuch,  has  not 
preveiKcd  thee  from  venturing  thy  li>e  with  a 
sea  riihher  like  me." 

"  Philosophy,"  exclaimed  I ;  "it  is  precisely 
that  which  has  coiidiicteil  me  to  thee." 

".Ah,  hah!  that  I  will  nut  hear.  Confess 
honesily  out  that  it  is  love — pure,  heavenly,  ir- 
rational love  !" 

"  No  !  not  irrational — " 

"  Then  rational  love  !  now  thou  talkest.well 
Why  use  any  ceremony  ahoul  the  word  I  It  is 
really  life's  primal  word— my  helovpd  !  And 
actual  magic  power  hast  thou  never  without  it. 
Only  do  not  come  with  'Christian's  hive,'  or  I 
shall  throw  either  thee  or  me  into  the  sea  !" 

Of  course  1  called  him  '  a  heathen,'  and  such 
things.  Amid  such  conversation  we  came 
home. 

Fortunately  it  happened  that  we  found  my 
stepiiiollier,  Selma,  and  Lennarlson,  all  together 
in  the  ante-r<K>m.  The  Viking  threw  the  doors 
wide  open,  and  with  my  hand  clasped  in  his, 
he  marched  up  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
introducing  himself  before  the  three  sitting 
ones,  exclaimed,  •'  Congratulate  us  now  !  See 
you  not  that  we  are  hridegroom  and  bride  V 

With  a  cry  of  joy  Lennartson  sprang  up  and 
elaspf^l  us  both  in  his  arms,  amidst  the  most 
cordial  words.  Seliiia  sprang  up  also,  half 
shocked,  half  glad,  and  embracing  me  exclaim- 
ed, "Sophia  '." 

And  my  stepmother,  she  sat  quiet  on  the 
sofa,  so  struck,  so  astonished,  so  startled,  that 
I  Ihoiighi  she  would  have  a  stroke,  and  with 
that  was  quite  territied. 

I  now  hastened  up  to  her,  kissed  her  hand, 
and  besought  her  earnestly  to  forgive  my  appa- 
rent reserve  ;  but  that  I  myself,  only  two  hours 
ago.  did  not  know  my  destiny  ;  and  I  began  now 
a  short  explanation  of  the  progress  of  the  affair, 
hut  was  inlerrupted  by  Brenner,  who  would  re- 
late tlie  affair  in  h  s  own  way,  and  thus  I  fancy 
nobody  riglitly  understood  it,  although  every 
one  was  evidently  afTected  and  pleased,  my 
stepmother  also. 

In  ilie  mean  time  the  ch>ck  struck  eight,  and 
the  Viking  must  go  im  board.  As  we  now 
must  part,  it  was  hard  fur  us 

"  Aieompany  me  to  the  linden  trees  below," 
prayed  he ;  "I  must  still  say  a  lew  words  to 
Ihee  under  God's  free  heaven." 

I  went  with  him  uniler  the  linden  trees,  which 
were  gilded  by  the  evening  sun.  We  seated 
ourselves  on  a  bench. 

"Ah.  here  it  is  beautiful  I"  said  Brenner 
"  Witliin  there  it  was  too  narrow  for  me,  too 
heavy  to  part  from  thee.  In  the  morning  I 
shall  he  upon  my  free  sea;  but  thou.  Sophia, 
wilt  ilien  be  in  a  narrow  and  quiet  dwelling, 
and  that — for  my  sake." 

"  I  shall  be  with  thy  children,  Wilheln*!" 
said  I. 

•  I  have  often,"  continued  Brenner,  "  heard 
thee  spi'ak  wiih  dread  of  the  heavy,  the  oppres- 
sive, the  troniilcsome  in  life — of  the  suffering — 
Sophia  I  I  fear,  I  fear  liir  that  which  thou  nn 
dertiikest.  for  thy  sirenijth.  thy  steilfasmess  I" 

'•Thou  dost  not  rightly  know  me.  Williehii. 
tUuieuiber  lUal  I  am  uf  the  people  and  race  uf 


the  Wa.sastjemas  ?  Besides  —  the  soflTerin) 
which  I  feared  is  that  which  fetlers  the  soul 
not  ihiu  which  elevates  it,  which  ennobles  it 
Thou  hast  many  limes  sixiken  of  buffering  ai 
of  what  IS  noble,  beamiful — and  I  have  felt  f« 
some  lime  that  thou  aft  nght." 

"  Thou  feelest  therefore  that  thou  wilt  suffer, 
that  thou  maysl  become  minel" 

"  Yes,  Wilhelm  ;  for  I  know  that  in  the  world 
there  are  storms,  and  manifold  dangers,  for 
those  who  are  out  upon  the  great  sea ;  and  I 
know  that  every  stormy  night  will  find  me 
sleepless  and  anxious.  But  every  evening  and 
every  morning  I  shall  clasp  together  the  hands 
of  thy  children  in  prayers  lor  their  father,  and 
their  innocent  sighs  shall  part  the  clouds  above 
thy  head,  and  calm  wind  and  wave.  O  Wil- 
helm, be  easy  about  me !  I  am  glad  to  love  and 
to  suffer.  But,"  continued  I,  lor  I  wished  to 
calm  Brenner's  excited  feelings,  and  give  the 
conversation  a  more  cheerful  turn,  '■  tliou  hast 
not  given  me  any  directions  for  the  educalma 
of  thy  children.  I  presume  that  I  must  not 
teach  them — philosophy  !" 

"  Teach  them  in  Heaven's  name  whatever 
thou  wilt — yes.  even  philosophy,  and  especially 
that  philosophy  which  gives  thee  to  me.  Teach 
them  that  love  is  the  most  beautiful  wisdom. 
And  now — I  must  leave  thee,  my,  my  Sophia, 
liemaln  here,  let  me  see  thy  white  figure  under 
the  blue  heaven,  under  the  green  trees  to  the 
last !"  He  took  my  pocket  handkerchief,  which 
was  wet  with  tears,  and  bid  it  in  his  breast,  as 
he  said,  "  It  shall  be  my  Beihel-flag !"  Yet 
once  more  he  pressed  my  hand,  yet  once  more 
his  faithful  glance  sunk  deep  into  my  eyes,  and 
down  into  the  depths  of  my  heart  He  then 
moved  off  with  great  strides.  Near  the  river, 
before  he  was  hidden  by  the  houses,  he  turned 
round  once  more  and  looked  back,  and  waved  a 
farewell  with  his  hand.  Thus  vanished  he 
from  my  sight.     Slowly  returned  I  home. 

Lennartson  was  gone.  In  order  to  take  leavo 
of  his  friend,  on  board  the  frigate.  My  step- 
mother and  Selma  surrounded  me.  The  former 
was  evidently  a  little  dissaiisfied.  But  I  now 
opened  my  heart  to  them  both,  and  let  them  see 
all  which  had  moved  within  it  liirsmne  time 

I  had  the  little  egotistical  pleasure  of  seeing 
my  Selma's  tears  fall,  because  I  must  leave  her; 
and  the  happiness  to  see  that  my  stepmother 
perfectly  approved  of  theresidution  which  I  had 
taken,  and  did  not  altogether  disapprove  of  my 
mode  of  action.  A  little  troubled  she  was  as  to 
how  it  should  be  made  known  to  the  world,  and 
how  this  would  regard  it ;  hut  after  we  had 
made  all  our  '  rejteziims  ekrfltennu  el  morale*' 
upim  the  circumstance,  we  found  that  the  affair 
was  not  so  dangerous ;  nor  was  the  world  ei- 
ther, if  people  only  faced  it  with  an  honest 
mind  and  a  polite  manner. 

As  we  separated  for  the  night,  my  stepmoth- 
er clasped  round  my  arm  a  beautiful  bracelet  ot 
her  own  hair,  and  said — 

"  You  must  not  think,  my  sweet  .Sophia,  that 
I  did  not  susp*>ia.  that  1  did  not  in  silence  rii;ht- 
ly  see  how  all  was  going  forward  here,  aliliouiih 
I  have  said  nothing !  I  have  foreseen  it  alto- 
gether !" 

"  No !  has  my  dear  mother  actually  I"  ei- 
claiiiied  I. 

"  Uiu,  um,  um,  um '" 
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oprimw  MettarnMi  again !"  tboofht  I. 
"Ooud-Digbt,  my  sweet,  gnMstooa  auunma!'' 
aaidl. 

Mondrf  maming,  M<A  af  Mmf. 

Another  day !  anutber  change  of  light  and 
•hade.  Nuw  friendly  day!  I  aaluie  thee  in 
my  new  home.    Mildly  dawns  life  there. 

Thither  was  I  hitely  attended  by  my  mother, 
Selma,  and  Leonartsoo.  There  I  hope  often  to 
see  them  again. 

Already  1  feel  myself  quite  at  home,  ai|d  so 
is  Mrs.  Tritllman  with  me.  The  up|ier  tiagic 
•pint  and  the  lower  magio  spirit  hare  ouncluded 
a  fundamental  peace  upon  certain  conditions, 
which  stand  in  our  Iiord's  band.    Merrily  dance 


the  waves  without  upon  the  PjSrd,  and  bear  the 
Viking  awajr  rnnn  bis  hiune.  I  bear  upim  niy 
breast  some  wordu  from  him,  wniien  %>n  hoard 
the  frigate,  and  conveyed  to  me  1  know  not  by 
what  heavenly  wind.  I'liere  is  lott  in' them, 
and  life's  primeval  word  lives  also  in  my  heart. 

Within,  the  children  wake  up  out  of  the  arms 
of  sleep,  and  for  me  rise  up  cares  for  them,  and 
Ibr  house  and  home. 

An  end  now  to  my  life  of  qniet  observation 
and  daily  sketches.  Away  with  thee,  giismp- 
ing,  but  dear  pm,  which  took  up  so  iiiurIi  tune ! 
AihI  in  truth,  when  one  has  given  away  free- 
dom, reason,  and  heart,  tbeu  is  it  also  well  t»< 
lay  aside— Th*  Dust. 
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STRIFE"  AND   PEACE: 
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SOME    SCENES    IN    NORWAY. 


CHAPTER  L 

OLD    MOBWAT. 

Stilt  the  old  Umptm  ngt  tnosd  tha  mooaUuu, 

And  oc«an*B  billows,  u  of  old,  app«ar ; 

The  norin^  wood  and  the  resoondinff  foantaiai 

Time  hu  not  nlenced  in  hi*  long  okxeeri 

For  Netore  ie  the  Nune  u  erer. 

MtmcK. 

The  ehedow  of  Cod  wnnden  through  Natora. 

LltlMMVl. 

Before  yet  a  song  of  joy  orof  monming  had 
gone  forth  from  the  valleys  of  Norway— before 
yet  a  smoke-wreath  bad  ascended  from  its  hats 
— before  an  axe  had  felled  a  tree  of  its  woods — 
before  yet  king  Nor  burst  forth  from  Jotunhem 
to  seek  his  lost  sister,  and  passing  throagh  the 
land  gave  to  it  bis  name  :  nay,  before  yet  there 
was  a  Norwegian,  stood  the  high  Dovre  mount- 
ains with  snowy  summits  before  the  face  of  the 
Creator. 

Westward  stretches  itself  out  the  gigantic 
mountain  chain  as  far  as  Romsdahlshom,  whose 
foot  is  bathed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  South- 
ward it  forms  under  rarious  names  (LangQeld, 
Bognefjeld,  Fileljeld,  Hardangerfjeld,  and  so 
forth),  that  stupendous  mountainous  district 
whicii  in  a  stretch  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  geo- 
graphical miles  comprehends  all  that  nature 
possesses  of  magnificeut,  fruitful,  lorely,  and 
charming.  Here  standsyet,  as  in  the  first  days 
of  the  world,  in  Upper  Tellemark,  the  FjeUstu- 
ga,  or  rbck-Qouse,  built  by  an  inrisible  hand, 
and  whose  icy  wails  and  towers  that  hand  alone 
«an  overthrow :  here  still  as  in  the  morning  of 
time  meet  together  at  Midsummer,  upon  the 
snowy  foreheads  of  the  ancient  mountains,  the 
rose-tint  of  morning  and  the  rose-tint  of  evening 
for  a  brotherly  kiss ;  still  roar  as  then  the  mount- 
ain torrents  which  hurl  themselves  into  the 
abyss ;  still  reflect  the  ice-mirrors  of  the  glaci- 
ers the  same  objects — now  delighting,  now  awa- 
kening horror;  and  still  to-day,  even  as  then, 
are  there  Alpine  tracts  which  the  foot  of  man 
■ever  ascended;  valleys  of  wood,  "lonesome 
cells  of  nature,"  upon  which  only  the  eagle  and 
the  Midsummer-sun  have  looked  down.  Here 
is  the  pid,  ever  young,  Norway ;  here  the  eye  of 
the  beholder  is  astonished,  but  his  heart  expands 
itself;  he  forgets  his  own  sufiering,  his  own  joy, 
forgets  all  that  is  trivial,  whilst  with  a  holy  awe 
he  has  a  feeling  that  "the  shadow  of  God  wan- 
ders through  nature." 

In  the  heaH  of  Norway  lies  this  country.  Is 
the  soul  wearied  with  the  tumults  of  the  world 
or  fatigued  with  the  trifles  of  poor  every-day  life 
— is  it  depressed  by  the  confined  atmosphere  of 
the  room-  with  the  dust  gf  books,  the  dust  of 
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company,  or  any  other  kind  of  dust  (thne  are  ia 
the  world  so  man  v  kinds,  and  they  all  cover  the 
soul  with  a  grey  dust  mantle) ;  or  is  she  torn  by 
deep  consuming  passions — tnen  fly,  fly  towards 
the  still  heart  of  Norway,  listen  there  to  the  fresh 
mighty  throbbing  of  the  heart  of  nature ;  alone 
with  the  quiet,  calm,  and  yet  so  eloquent,  ob- 
jects of  nature,  and  there  wilt  thou  gain  strength 
and  life  1  There  falls  no  dust.  Fresh  and  clear 
stand  the  thoughts  of  life  there,  as  in  the  days 
of  their  creation.  Wilt  thou  behold  the  great 
and  the  majestic  1  Behold  the  Gausta,  which 
raises  its  Qolassal  knees  six  thousand  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  behold  the  wild  giant 
forms  of  Hurruogem,  Fannarauk,  MugnaQedd; 
behold  the  Rjahan  (the  rushing),  the  Vartog, 
and  Vedal  rivers  foaming  and  thundering  over 
the  mountains  and  plimging  down  in  the  abysses  I  . 
And  wilt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  charming, 
the  beautiful  1  They  exist  among  these  fruit- 
ful scenes  in  peaceful  solitude.  The  Sttter-hut 
stands  in  the  narrow  valley ;  herds  of  cattle  graze 
on  the  beautiful  grassy  meadows;  the  Sater- 
maiden,  with  fresh  colour,  blue  eyes,  and  bright 
plaits  of  hair,  tends  them  and  sings  the  while  the 
simple,  the  gentle  melancholy  airs  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  like  a  mirror  for  that  charming  picture, 
there  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  a  little  lake 
(kjarn),  deep,  still,  and  of  a  clear  blue  coloor, 
as  is  generally  peculiar  to  the  glacier  water.  All 
breathes  an  idyllian  peace. 

But  a  presentiment  of  death  appears,  even  in 
the  morning  hour  of  creation,  to  nave  impressed 
its  seal  upon  this  country.  The  vast  shadows 
of  the  dark  mountain  masses  iall  upon  valleys 
where  nothing  but  moss  grows ;  upon  lakes 
whose  still  waters  are  full  of  never-melted  ice — 
thus  the  Cold  Valley,  the  Cold  Lake  (Koldedal 
and  Koldesj6),  with  their  dead,  grey-jrellow 
shores.  The  stillness  of  death  reigns  in  this 
wilderness,  interrupted  only  by  the  tnnnderings 
of  the  avalanche  and  by  the  noise  which  occa- 
sions the  motion  of  the  glaciers.  No  bird  moves 
its  wings  or  raises  its  twitleriog  in  this  sorrow- 
ful region ;  only  the  melodious  sighs  of  the  cuc- 
koo are  borne  thither  by  the  winds  at  Midsiun- 
mer. 

Wilt  thou,  however,  see  life  in  its  pomp  and 
fairest  magnificence  t  Then  see  the  emnrace 
of  the  winter  and  the  summer  in  old  Norway ; 
descend  into  the  plain  of  Svalem,  behold  the 
valleys  of  Aamaadt  and  Sillejord,  or  the  para- 
disiacally  beautiful  Vestljordal,  through  which 
the  Man  flows  still  and  clear  as  a  mirror,  and 
embraces  in  its  course  little,  bright  green  islands, 
which  are  overgrown  with  bluebells  and  sweet- 
scented  wood-lities ;  see  bow  the  silver  stnan 
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winds  itself  down  from  the  moontaiDs,  between 

Caps  of  trees  and  fraitfal  fields;  see  bow,  be- 
ll the  near  hills  with  their  leafy  woods,  the 
snow-mountains  elerate  themselves,  and  like 
worthy  patriarchs  look  down  npon  a  yotinger 
eeneraiion ;  obsenre  in  these  valleys  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  play  of  colouis  npon  the  heights, 
in  the  depths ;  see  the  afflaent  pomp  of  the  storm ; 
see  the  calm  magnificence  or  the  rainbow,  as  it 
vaults  itself  over  the  waterfall — depressed  spirit, 
see  this,  understand  it,  and — breathe ! 

From  these  beautifully,  universally  known 
scenes  we  withdrawoursefves  to  a  more  unknown 
region,  to  the  great  stretch  of  valley  where  the 
Skogshom  rears  itself  to  the  clouds;  where  Umn- 
da  flows  brightly  between  rocks  —  the  water- 
falls of  Djupadahl  stream  not  the  less  charming- 
ly and  proudly  because  they  are  only  rarelv  ad- 
mired by  the  eyes  of  curious  travellers,  we  set 
«nrsclves  down  in  a  region  whose  name  and  sit- 
mation  we  council  nobody  to  seek  out  in  maps, 
and  which  we  call — 

HEIMDAL. 

Ksownt  thoa  th«  dMp.  cool  dale, 
Whare  chorch-tilw  •UUneu  doth  proTaJl : 
Where  neither  flock  nor  herd  too  meet ; 
Wttich  hath  no  name  nor  track  trffeetf 

VlLBATSK. 

HEiMDALwe  call  a  branch  of  HalUngdal,  mis- 
place it  in  the  parish  of  Aal,  and  turn  it  over  to 
the  learned — that  they  may  wonder  at  onr  bold- 
ness. Like  its  mother  valley  it  possesses  no 
historical  memories.  Of  the  old  kmgs  of  Hal- 
iingdal  one  knows  but  very  little.  Only  a  few 
newn  stones,  a  few  burial-monnd.s,  give  a  dim 
intelligence  of  the  mighty  who  have  been.  It  is 
ime  that  a  people  dwelt  here,  who  from  untold 
ages  were  renowned  as  well  for  their  simplicity 
and  their  contentedness  under  severe  circumstan- 
ces as  for  their  wild  contest-loving  disposition; 
but  still,  in  quiet  as  in  unquiet,  built  itnd  dwelt, 
lived  and  died  here,  without  tumult  and  without 
glory,  among  the  ancient  mountains  and  the  pine- 
wocras,  unobserved  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

One  river,  the  son  of  Halen-Jokul,  flows 
through  Heimdal.  Foaming  with  wild  rage,  it 
comes  through  the  narrow  mountain-pass  down 
into  the  valley,  finds  there  a  freer  field,  becomes 
calm,  and  flows  clear  as  a  mirror  between  green 
shores,  till  its  banks  become  again  compressed 
toother  by  granite  mountains.  Then  is  itag:ain 
seized  upon  by  disquiet,  and  rushes  thence  in  wild 
«nrves  till  it  flings  itself  into  the  great  Halliogdal 
river,  and  there  dies. 

Exactly  there,  where  the  stream  spreads  itself 
out,  in  the  extended  valley,  lies  a  large  estate. 
A  well-built,  but  somewhat  decayed,  dwelling- 
house  of  wood,  stretches  oat  its  arms  into  this 
depths  of  the  valley.  From  there  may  be  seen  a 
beautiful  prospect,  far,  far  thence  into  the  blue 
distance.  Hills  overgrown  with  wood,  stretched 
upward  from  the  river,  and  cottages  surrounded 
with  inclosed  fields  and  beautiful  grassy  paths, 
lay  scattered  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  a  mile-and-half  from  the 
Grange,  a  chapel  raised  its  peaceful  tower.  Be- 
yond this,  the  valley  gradually  contracted  itself. 

On  a  cool  September  evening,  strangers  ar- 
rived at  the  Grange,  which  bad  now  been  long 
uninhabited.  It  was  an  elderly  lady,  of  a  noble 
but  gloomy  exterior,  in  deep  mourning.  A  young, 
blooming  maiden  accompanied  her.  They  were 
received  by  a  young  man,  who  was  called  there 
'the  Steward.'    The  dark-appareled  lady  van- 


ished in  the  house,  and  aflat  that  was  seen  ihk 
where  in  the  ralley  for  several  months.  They 
called  her  there  'the  Colonel's  lady,'  and  said 
Mrs.  Astrid  Hjelm  bad  experienced  a  reiy 
strange  fltte,  of  which  many  various  histories- 
were  in  drculation.  At  the  estate  of  Semb, 
which  consisted  cf  the  wide-stretcttig  valley  oi 
Heimdal,  which  was  her  paternal  heritage,  nad 
she  never,  since  the  time  of  her  marriage,  been 
seen.  Now  as  widow  she  had  again  sought  oat- 
the  home  of  her  childhood.  It  was  known  ali» 
and  told,  that  her  attendant  was  a  Swedish  girl, 
who  had  come  with  her  from  one  of  the  Swedish 
watering-places,  where  she  had  been  spending 
the  summer,  in  order  to  superintend  hei  house- 
keeping; and  it  was  said,  that  Susanna  Bjsrk 
ruled  as  excellently  as  with  sovereign  sway  over 
the  economical  department,  over  the  iemale  por- 
tion of  the  same,  Larina  the  parlour-maid,  Karinm 
the  kitchen-maid,  and  Peiro  the  cook,  as  well  as 
over  the  farm-servants,  Mathea,  Budeja,  and  Go- 
ran the  cattle-boy,  together  with  all  their  subjects 
of  the  four-footed  and  two-legged  races.  W» 
will  now  with  these  last,  make  a  little  nearer  ac- 
quaintance. 

THE  POULTRY.    THE  WATER  OP 
STRIFE. 

FIRST  STBirS. 

"  For  Norwar  !* 
"  For  Sweden !" 

DiSPDTAHTS.    . 

The  morning  was  clear  and  fresh.  The  Sep- 
tember sun  shone  into  the  valley ;  smoke  rose- 
from  the  cottages.  The  ladies'-mantle,  on  whose 
fluted  cups  bright  pearls  trembled ;  the  silver- 
weed,  with  its  yellow  flowers  and  silver  glitter- 
ing leaves,  shone  in  the  morning  sun  beside  the 
footpath,  which  wound  along  the  moss-grown 
feet  of  the  backs  of  the  mountains.  It  conducted 
to  a  spring  of  the  clearest  water,  which  after  it 
had  filled  its  basin,  allowed  its  playful  vein  to 
run  murmuring  down  to  the  river. 

To  this  spring,  on  that  beautiful  morning, 
went  down  Susanna  Bjerk,  and  there  followea 
her  'cocks  and  hens,  and  chickens  small.' 

Before  her  waddled  with  consequential  gab- 
blings  a  flock  of  geese,  which  were  all  snow- 
white,  excepting  one — a  grey  gander.  This  one 
tottered  with  a  desponding  look  a  little  behind 
the  others,  compelled  to  this  by  a  tyrant  among 
the  white  flock,  which,  as  soon  as  the  grey  one 
attempted  to  approach,  drove  it  back  with  out- 
stretched neck  and  yelling  cries.  The  grey  gan- 
der always  fled  before  the  white  tyrant ;  but  bald 
places  upon  the  head  and  neck,  proved  that  he 
bad  not  come  into  this  depressed  condition  with- 
out those  severe  combats  having  made  evident 
the  fruitlessness  of  protestation.  Not  one  of  the 
goose  madams  troubled  herself  about  tbe  ill-used 
gander,  and  for  that  reason  Susanna  all  the  more 
zealously  took  upon  herself,  with  delicate  mor- 
sels ami  kind  words,  to  console  him  for  the  in- 
justice of  his  race.  Afler  the  geese,  came  the 
well-meaning  bat  awkward  ducks;  the  turkey- 
cock,  with  his  choleric  temper  and  bis  two  fool- 
ish wives,  one  white  and  the  other  black  ;  lastly, 
came  the  unquiet  generation  of  hens,  with  their 
handsome,  quarrel-loving  cocks.  The  pretties* 
of  all,  however,  were  a  flock  of  pigeons  which, 
confidingly  and  bashfally  at  the  same  time,  now 
alighted  down  upon  Susanna's  shoulders  and 
aatstretched  hand;  nsw  flew  aloft  and  wheeled- 
in  glittering  circles  around  her  head)  then  sei- 
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ded  down  again  upon  Ae  earth,  where  they  neat- 
ly tripped,  with  their  little  fringed  ieet,  stealing 
■own  to  the  spring  to  drink,  whilst  the  geese 
.  with  gnat  lamalt  bathed  themselves  in  the  wa- 
ter anid  splashed  abont,  throwing  the  water  in 
pearly  raia  over  the  grass.  Here  also  was  the 
gr«v  gan(^  to  Susanna's  great  vexation,  com- 
pelled by  the  white  one  to  Bathe  itself  at  a  dis- 
Hnce  from  the  others. 

Susanna  iooked  aroitnd  her  npon  the  beanti- 
Ail  richly  coloured  picture  which  lay  before  her, 
vpon  the  little  creatures  which  played  around 
her  and  enjoyed  themselves,  and  evident  delight 
beamed  irom  her  eyes  as  she  raised  them,  and 
with  bands  pressed  together,  said  softly,  "O 
heavens  1  bow  beaatifuU" 

Bat  she  shrank  together  in  terror,  for  in  that 
Tery  moment  a  strong  voice  just  beside  her  broke 
forth— 

*'  How  f  lorioiu  w  mr  Istherlssd, 
Tht  oLi  •ea-cuvlaa  Hanmnj  !* 

And  the  steward,  Harald  Bergman,  greeted 
smilingly  Susanna,  who  said  rather  irritated — 

"  You  scream  so,  that  you  frighten  the  doves 
with  your  old  Norroway." 

"  Yes,"  continued  Harald,  in  the  same  tone  of 
4iiMpiratioa — 

"  Ye>,  gloriou  ii  1117  fatherland. 
The  ancieaC  rock-boumi  Norroway  ; 
With  flowery  dale,  cra^  old  and  irey, 
That  spite  of  time  eterual  ataad  !'' 

"Old  Norway,"  said  Susanna  as  before;  "I 
consider  it  a  positive  shame  to  hear  you  talk  of 
your  old  Norway,  as  if  it  were  older  and  more 
everlasting  than  the  Creator  himself!" 

"  And  where  in  all  the  world,"  ejcclaimed  Har- 
ald, "  do  you  find  a,  country  with  such  a  proud, 
serious  people;  such  magnificent  rivers,  and 
such  high,  high  mountains  1" 

"We  have,  thank  God,  men  and  moiutains 
also  in  Sweden,"  said  Susanna;  "you  should 
only  see  them;  that  is  another  kind  of  thing  I" 

"Another  kind  of  thing!  What  other  kind 
of  thing  t  I  will  wager  that  there  is  not  a  single 
goose  in  Sweden  which  could  compace  with  our 
excellent  Norway  geese." 

"  No,  not  one,  but  a  thousand,  and  all  larger 
and  falter  than  these.  Every  thing  in  Sweden 
is  latter  and  more  excellent  than  in  Norway." 

"  Larger?  The  people  are  decidedly  smaller 
and  weaker." 

"  Weaker  1  smaller  1  you  should  only  see  the 
people  in  Uddevalla,  my  native  cily  1" 

"How  can  anybody  be  bom  in. Uddevalla  1 
Dees  anybody  really  live  in  that  city  1  How 
can  anybody  live  in  itl  It  is  a  shame  to  live 
in  such  a  city;  it  Ijs  a  shame  also  only  to  drive 
through  it.  It  is  so  miserably  small,  that  when 
the  wheels  of  the  travelling-carriage  are  at  one 
end,  the  horse  has  already  pat  his  head  out  at 
the  other.    Do  not  talk  about  Uddevalla  I" 

"  No,  with  you  it  certainly  is  not  worth  while 
to  talk  about  it,  because  you  have  never  seen 
anything  else  besides  Norwegian  villages,  and 
cannot,  on  that  account,  form  any  idea  to  your- 
self of  a  proper  Swedish  city." 

"  Defend  me  from  ever  seeing  such  cities- 
defend  me!  And  then  your  Swedish  lakes' 
what  wretched  puddles  they  are,  beside  our  irlo- 
rious  Norwegian  ocean !" 

"Puddles!  Our  lakes!  Great  enough  to 
drown  the  whole  of  Norway  in  I" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha!  And  the  whole  of  Sweden  is 
beside  our  Norwegian  ocean  no  bigger  than  mv 
•ap!    And  this  ocsaa  would  incessantly  flow 


over  Sweden,  did  not  oar  Norway  magnani- 
mously defend  it  with  its  granite  breast." 

"Sweden  defends  itself,  and  needs  no  olhsr 
help!    Sweden  is  a  fine  country !" 

"Not  half  as  fine  as  Norway.  Norway 
reaches  heaven  with  its  mountains;  Norway 
eomes  nearest  to  the  Creator." 

"Norway  may  well  be  presamptuons,  bot 
God  loves  Sweden  the  best." 

"Norway,  say  I!" 

"Sweden,  say  11" 

"Norway!  Norway  for  ever!  We  will  see 
whose  throw  goes  the  highest,  who  wins  for  bis 
country.  Norway  first  and  highest  I"  and  with 
this,  Harald  threw  a  stone  high  into  the  air. 

"  Sweden  first  and  last !"  exclaimed  Sasazma, 
while  she  slung  a  stone  with  all  her  might. 

Fate  willed  it  that  the  two  stones  struck 
against  each  other  in  the  air,  after  which  they 
both  fell  with  a  great  plump  down  into  the  spring 
around  which  the  small  creatures  had  assembled 
themselves.  The  geese  screamed;  the  hens 
and  ducks  fiew  up  in  terror;  the  tnrkey-hens 
flew  into  the  wood,  where  the  turkey-cock  fol- 
lowed them,  forgetting  all  his  dignity ;  all  the 
doves  had  vanished  in  a  moment — and  with 
crimsoned  cheeks  and  violent  contention  as  to 
whose  stone  went  the  highest,  stood  Harald  and 
Susanna  atone  beside  the  agitated  and  muddied 
water  of  discord. 

The  moment  is  perhaps  not  the  most  aaspi- 
cious,  but  yet  we  will  make  use  of  it,  in  order 
to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  two  contending 
persons. 

Harald  Beigman  had  speaking,  somewhat 
sharp  features,  in  which  an  expression  of  great 
gravity  could  easily  be  exchanged  for  one  of 
equal  waggery.  The  dark  hair  fell  in  graceful 
waves  over  a  brow  in  which  one  saw  that  clear 
thought  was  entertained.  His  figure  was  finely 
proportioned,  and  his  movements  showed  great 
freedom  and  vigour. 

He  had  been  brought  up  in  a  respectable  fam- 
ily, had  enjoyed  a  careful  education,  and  was 
regarded  by  friends  and  acquaintances  as  a 
voung  man  of  extraordinary  promise.  Just  as 
he  had  left  the  S.  seminary,  and  was  intending 
a  journey  into  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  in- 
crease siill  more  his  knowledge  of  agriculture;, 
chance  brought  him  acquainted  with  the  widow 
of  Colonel  Hjelm,  at  the  time  in  which  she  was 
returning  to  her  native  country,  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof  he  altered  his  plans.  In  a  letter 
to  his  sister,  he  expresses  himself  on  this  subject 
in  the  following  manner-— 

"I  cannot  property  describe  to  yon.  Alette, 
the  impression  which  she  made  npon  me.  1 
might  describe  to  you  her  tall  growth,  her  noble 
bearing,  her  countenance,  wher«,  spite  of  many 
wrinkles  and  a  pale-yellow  complexion,  traces 
of  great  beauty  are  incontrovertible ;  the  lofty  fore- 
head, around  which  black  locks  sprinkled  with 
gray,  press  forth  from  beneath  her  simple  cap. 
I  might  tell  of  her  deep,  serious  eyes,  of  her  low 
and  yet  solemn  vsice;  and  yet  thou  conldst 
form  to  thyself  no  representation  of  that  which 
makes  her  so  uncommon.  I  have  been  told 
that  her  life  has  been  as  much  distinguished  by 
exemplary  virtue  as  by  suflering— and  virtue 
and  suffering  have  called  forth  in  her  a  quiet 

f  neatness,  a  greatness  which  is  never  attained  to 
y  ihe  favourites  of  fortune  and  of  nature,  which 
stamps  her  whole  being.  She  seemed  to  me,  as 
if  all  the  frivolities  of  the  world  passed  by  her 
nnremarkcd.    I  felt  for  her  an  Involuntary  rev- 
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erence,  such  if  I  had  nerer  f«lt  before  for  any 
human  being ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  de- 
sire to  approach  her  more  nearly,  to  be  useful  to 
her,  to  deserve,  and  to  win  her  esteem — it  seem- 
ed to  me  that  I  should  thereby  become  some- 
what greater,  or  at  least  better;  and  as  I  was  in- 
formed that  she  sought  for  a  clever  and  experi- 
enced steward  for  her  sorely  decayed  estate,  I 
oflered  myself  as  such,  in  all  modesty,  or  rather 
without  any ;  and  when  accepted,  I  felt  an  al- 
most childish  joy,  and  set  off  immediately  to  her 
estate,  that  I  might  make  myself  at  home  there, 
and  hare  every  thing  in  readiness  to  receive 
her." 

Thus  much  for  Harald,  now  for  Stisanna. 

Barbara  Susanna  Bjerk  was  not  handsome, 
could  not  be  even  called  pretty  (for  that,  she  was 
too  large  and  strong),  but  she  was  good-looking. 
The  blue  eyes  looked  so  honestly  and  openly 
into  the  world ;  the  round  and  full  face  testified 
health,  kindness,  and  good  spirits;  and  when 
Susanna  was  merry,  when, the  rosy  lips  opened 
themselves  for  a  heirtv  laugh,  it  made  any  one 
right  glad  only  to  look  at  her.  But  true  is  it, 
tl^t  she  was  very  often  in  an  ill-humour,  and 
then  she  did  not  look  at  all  charming.  She  was 
a  tall,  well-made  girl,  too  powerful  in  movement 
ever  to  be  called  graceful,  and  her  whole  being 
betrayed  a  certain  want  of  refinement. 

Poor  child !  how  could  she  have  obtained  this 
in  the  home  abotmding  in  disorder,  poverty,  and 
vanity,  in  which  the  greater  part  of^her  life  had 
been  passed. 

Her  father  was  the  Bur^master  of  TTddeval- 
la;  her  mother  died  in  the  mfancyof  her  daugh- 
ter. Soon  afterwards  an  aimt  came  into  the 
house,  who  troubled  herself  only  about  the 
housekeeping  and  her  coffee-drinking  acquaint- 
ance, left  her  brother  himself  to  seek  lor  his 
pleasures  at  the  club,  and  the  child  to  take  care 
of  herself  The  education  of  the  little  Sosaima 
consisted  in  this,  that  she  learned  of  necessity  to 
read,  and  that  when  she  was  naughty  they  said 
to  her,  "Is  Barbra  there  again  1  Fie,  for 
ehame,  Barbra  I  Get  out,  Barbra  I"  and  when 
she  was  good  a^n,  it  was,  "  See  now,  Sanna 
is  here  again  I  Welcome,  sweet  Sanna!"  A 
method  which  certainly  was  not  without  its 
good  points,  if  it  had  only  been  wisely  applied. 
But  often  was  the  little  girl  talked  to  as  "Bar- 
bra," when  there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  and 
this  had  often  the  effect  of  calling  forth  the  said 
personage.  In  the  mean  time  she  was  accus- 
tomed as  a  child  to  go  out  as  Barbra,  and  come 
in  again  as  Sanna,  and  this  gave  her  early  an 
idea  of  the  two  natures  which  existed  in  her,  as 
they  exist  in  every  person.  This  idea  attain- 
ed to  perfect  dearoess  in  Susanna's  religious 
instruction,  the  only  instruction  which  poor  Su- 
sanna ever  bad.  But  how  infinitely  rich  is 
such  instruction  for  an  ingenuous  mind,  when 
it  is  instilled  by  a  good  teacher.  Susanna  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  such  a  one,  and  she 
now  became  acquainted  in  Barbra  with  the 
earthly  demon  which  shfltild  be  overcome  in 
Sanna,  the  child  of  heaven,  which  makes  free 
and  enlightens;  and  from  this  time  there  began 
between  Barbra  and  Sanna  an  open  strift  which 
daily  occurred,  and  in  which  the  latter,  for  the 
most  part,  got  the  upper  hand,  if  Susanna  was 
not  too  suddenly  surprised  by  a  naturally  proud 
and  violent  temper. 

When  Susanna  had  attained  her  twelfth  year 
her  father  married  a  second  time,  but  became  a 
second  time  a  widower,  after  his  wife  had  pre- 


sented him  with  a  daughter.  Two  months  af- 
ter this  he  died  also.  Near  relations  took  cbat;ge 
of  the  orphan  children.  In  this  new  home  Su- 
sanna learned  to — bear  hardships;  for  Viere,  as 
she  was  strong  and  talL.and  besides  that  made 
herself  useful,  and  was  Kind-hearted,  they  made 
her  soon  the  servant  of  tke  whole  house.  The 
daughters  of  the  family  eaid  that  she  was  fit  for 
nothing  else,  for  she  could  learn  nothing,  and 
had  such  unrefined  manners ;  and  besides  that, 
she  had  been  taken  out  of  charity ;  she  had  no- 
thing, and  so  on :  all  which  they  made  her  feel 
many  a  time  in  no  gentle  maimer,  and  over 
which  Susanna  shed  many  tears  both  ef  paiB 
and  anger.  One  mouth,  however,  there  was 
which  never  addressed  to  Susanna  other  tones 
than  those  of  affectionate  love,  and  this  was  the 
month  of  the  little  sister,  the  little  golden-haired 
Hulda.  She  had  found  in  Susanna's  arms  her 
cradle,  and  in  her  care  that  of  the  tenderest  moth- 
er. For  from  Hulda's  birth  Susaima  had  takes 
the  little  forlorn  one  to  herself,  and  never  had 
loved  a  young  mother  her  first-bom  child  more 
warmly  or  more  deeply  than  Susanna  loved  her 
little  Hulda,  who  also,  under  her  care,  became 
the  loveliest  and  the  most  amiable  child  that 
ever  was  seen.  And  wo  to  those  who  did  any* 
wrong  to  the  little  Hulda  I  They  had  to  experi- 
ence the  whole  force  of  Susaima's  often  strong- 
handed  displeasure.  For  her  sake  Susanna  pass- 
ed here  several  years  of  laborious  servitude :  as 
she,  however,  saw  no  end  to  this,  jet  was  scarce- 
ly able  to  dress  herself  and  her  sister  befittingly, 
and  besides  this  was  prevented  by  the  multitude 
of  her  occupations  from  bestowing  upon  her  sis- 
ter that  care  which  she  required,  therefore  Su- 
sanna, in  her  twentieth  year,  looked  about  her 
for  a  better  situation. 

From  the  confined  situation  in  which  Susanna 
spent  such  a  weary  life,  she  was  able  to  see  one 
tree  behind  a  fence,  which  stretched  eut  its  branch- 
es over  the  street.  Many  a  spring  and  summer 
evening,  when  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
house  were  abroad  on  parties  of  pleasure,  sale 
Susanna  quietly  by  the  little  slumbering  Hulda, 
within  thelittle  chamber  which  she  had  fitted  up 
for  herself  and  her  sister,  and  observed  with  quiet 
melancholy  from  her  window  the  green  tree, 
whose  twigs  and  leaves  waved  and  beckoned  so 
kindly  and  invitingly  in  the  wind. 

By  degrees  the  green  leaves  beckoned  into  her 
soul  thoughts  and  plans,  which  eventually  fhsh- 
ioned  themselves  into  a  determined  form,  or  rath- 
er an  estate,  whose  realization  from  this  time 
forth  became  the  paradise  of  her  soul  and  the  ob- 
ject of  her  life.  This  estate  was  a  little  farm  ia 
the  country,  which  Susanua  would  rent,  and  cul- 
tivate, and  make  profitable  by  her  own  industry 
and  her  own  management.  She  planted  potsp 
toes;  she  milked  cows  and  made  butter;  she 
sowed,  she  reaped;  and  the  labour  was  to  her  a 
delight;  for  there,  upon  the  soft  grasa^under  the 
green,  waving  tree,  sate  the  little  Hulda,  and 
played  with  flowers,  and  her  blue  eyes  beamed 
with  happiness,  and  no  care  and  no  want  came 
anear  her. 

All  Susanna's  thoughts  and  endeavours  direct- 
ed themselves  to  the  realizing  of  this  idea.  The 
next  step  towards  it  was  the  obtaining  a  good 
service,  in  which,  by  saving  her  wages,  she  could 
obtain  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  commence 
her  rural  undertaking.  Susanna  flattered  her- 
self, that  in  a  few  years  she  could  bring  her 
scheme  to  bear,  and  therefore  made  inquiriea  »i- 
ter  a  soluble  situation. 
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There  were  this  year  among  the  visitors  at  the 
wateriBK'pIace  of  Gastafsbere,  which  lay  near  to 
UddcTalla,  a  Norwegian  Colonel  and  hie  lady. 
He  was  lame  from  a  paralytic  strolse,  and  had 
lost  the  use  of  speech  and  of  his  hands.  He  was 
a  lane  man,  of  a  fierce,  stem  exterior;  and  al- 
thoa^  he  seemed  to  endare  nobody  near  him  bat 
his  wife,  and  perpetually  demanded  her  care, 
still  it  was  evidently  not  out  of  love.  And  al- 
though his  wife  devoted  herself  unweariedly  and 
self-denyingly  to  his  service,  still  this  evidently 
was  not  from  love  either,  bat  from  some  other 
extraordinary  poWei.  Her  own  health  was  vis- 
iblT  deeply  affected, and  violent  spasms  often  at- 
tacked her  breast;  bat  night  or  day,  whenever  it 
was  his  will  to  rise,  it  was  her  patient,  bowed 
■cck  aronnd  which  us  arm  was  laid.  She  stood 
by  bis  side,  and  sapported  him  in  the  cold  show- 
er-bath, which  was  intended  to  te-awaken  his 
dormant  power  of  life,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
destroyed  hers.  She  was  ever  there,  always  firm 
aid  active,  seldom  speaking,  and  never  complain- 
ing. By  the  painfol  contraction  of  her  coante- 
nance  alone,  and  by  the  pecaliarity  ef  laying 
her  hand  apon  her  heart,  it  could  be  seen  that 
she  safferea.  Susanna  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  all  this,  and  admiratioa  and  sympathy  fill- 
ed her  breast  Before  long  she  was  fortunate 
enoogh  to  assist  the  noble  lady,  to  ofifer  to  her 
her  strong  yoothflil  arm  as  support,  and  to  watch 
ever  the  sick  man  when  his  wife  was  compelled 
to  close  her  eyes  firom  fatigae.  And  fortunately 
the  invalid  endured  her.  Susanna  was  witness 
•f  the  last  horrible  scenes  1^  the  death-bed  of  the 
Colonel  He  seemed  to  miake  violent  efibrts  to 
aay  something,  but  — he  could  not.  Then  he 
made  signs  that  he  wished  to  write  something ; 
but  his  fingers  could  not  hold  the  pen.  Then 
presented  itself  a  horrible  disquiet  on  his  distort- 
ed features.  With  that  his  wife  bowed  herself 
over  him,  and  with  an  expression  of  the  greatest 
aaxietf,  seized  one  of  his  hands  and  whispered 
— "  Give  me  only  a  sign,  as  answer  I  Tell  me  I 
Tell  me  I  dees  he  yet  live  1" 

The  sick  man  riveted  opon  her  a  strong  gaze, 
and— bowed  Us  head.  Was  this  an  assenting 
answer,  at  was  it  the  hand  of  death  which  fintaa 
an  answer  1  No  one  csnld  tell,  for  he  never 
again  raised  his  head.  It  was  nis  last  move- 
ment. 

For  maa^  days  afterwards  a  quick  succession 
•f  spasmodic  attacks  seemed  to  tlireaten  the  wid- 
«WM  lady  with  approaching  death.  Susaima 
watched  incessantly  beside  her,  tad  felt  herself 
iajipj  in  being  able  to  watch  over  her  and  to 
serve  her.  Susaima  had  conceived  an  almost 
passionate  devotion  for  Mrs.  Astrid;  such  as 
young  girls  often  feel  for  elderly,  distinguished 
women,  to  whom  they  look  up  as  to  the  ideal  of 
their  sex.  And  when  Mrs.  Astrid  returned  to 
Norway,  Susanna  kissed  with  tears  her  little 
HuMa,  biU  yet  felt  herself  happy  to  follow  such 
t  mistsress,  and  to  serve  her  in  the  rural  solitude 
to  which  she  betook  herself.  Susanna  jonme^- 
ed  to  the  foreign  coantry,  bnt  retained, deep  in 
her  heart  her  little  Hulda  and  her  life's  plan. 

MRS.  ASTRID. 

Did  je  liat  fe«l,  O  aUn !  -wlio  im 
The  whole  •arth'i  nUnt  nuMrf , 
Thtn  nenr  would  jmr  glanoM  xmt 
With  ittoh  calm  ndimnce  on  her  bnuc 

Hub  WiieiLAas. 

Aa  Susanna  withdrew  from  Harald,  and  ftom 
As  watai  ef  diseoid,  she  WW  quite  iq  aa  «Kci«cd 


and  bad  temper;  bat  as  soon  however  jas  she  ap- 
proached the  wing  of  the  house  which  Mrs.  As- 
trid inhabited,  she  became  calmer.  She  looked 
up  to  her  window,  and  saw  there  her  noble  but 
gloomy  profile.  It  was  bent  down,  and  her  head 
seemed  as  it  were  depressed  by  dark  thoughts. 
At  this  sight,  Susanna  forgot  all  her  swn  ill  hu- 
mour. "  Oh !"  sighed  she, "  if  I  coald  only  make 
her  happier  I" 

This  was  Susanna's  daily  subject  of  thought, 
but  it  became  to  her  every  day  a  darker  riddle. 
Mrs.  Astrid  appeared  to  be  indifferent  to  every 
thing  around  her  here.  Never  did  she  give  an  ' 
order  about  anything  in  the  bouse,  but  let  Su- 
sanna scold  there  and  govern  just  as  she  woald. 
Susanna  took  all  the  trouble  she  could  to  provide 
the  table  of  her  mistress  with  every  thing  good 
and  delicious  which  lay  in  her  power;  but  to 
her  despair  the  lady  ate  next  to  nothing,  and 
never  appeared  to  notice  whether  it  was  prepa- 
red well  or  ill. 

Now  before  Susanna  went  into  the  house,  she 
gathered  several  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers 
which  theaatumn  frost  had  spared,  made  a  nose- 
gay of  them,  and  with  these  in  her  hand  stept 
softly  into  Mrs.  Astrid's  room. 

'  Bowed  with  grief,'  is  the  expression  which 
describes  Mrs.  Astrid's  whole  being.  The  sick- 
ly paleness  of  her  noble  countenance,  the  de- 
f tressed  seldom-raised  eyelids,  the  inanimate 
anguor  of  her  movements,  the  gloomy  indiffer- 
ence in  which  her  soul  seemed  to  be  wrapped, 
— like  her  body  in  its  black  mourning  habili- 
ments, when  she  sate  for  hours  in  her  easy  chair, 
often  without  occupation,  the  head  bowed  down 
upon  the  breast;  ail  this  indicated  a  soul  which, 
was  severely  fettered  by  long  suffering. 

Suffering  in  the  north  has  its  own  peculiar 
character.  In  the  south  it  bums  and  consumes. 
In  the  north  it  kills  slowly ;  it  freezes,  it  petrifies 
by  degrees.  This  has  been  acknowleaged  for 
untold  ages,  when  oar  forefathers  sought  for  im- 
ages of  that  which  they  felt  to  be  the  most  teid- 
ble  in  life;  thus  ariginated  the  fabte  of  the  sub- 
terranean dwelling  of  Hela,  of  the  terrors  of  the 
shore  of  corpses — in  one  word,  the  'Hell  of  the 
North,  with  its  infinite,  treeless  wildernesses; 
with  cold,  darkness,  mist,  clammy  rivers,  chill. 
distilliiu;  poison,  cities  resembling  clouds  filled 
with  ram,  feetless  hobgoblins,'  and  so  on. 

In  the  Grecian  Tartarian  dance  of  the  Furies 
there  is  life  and  wild  strength,  there  is  in  its  mad- 
ness a  certain  intoxication  which  deprives  it  of 
its  feeling  of  deep  misery.  The  heart  revolts 
not  so  much  from  these  pictures  of  terror,  as 
from  the  cold,  clammy,  dripping  ones  which  the 
chill  north  exhibits— an !  not  alone  in  poetnr. 

As  Susanna  enters  the  apartment  of  Mrs. 
Astrid,  she  ftiund  her  sitting,  as  osual,  sunk  in 
deep  melancholy.  Upon  a  table  before  her  lay 
paper  and  pens,  and  a  book,  in  which  she  ap- 
peared to  have  been  readihg.  It  was  the  Bible ; 
It  lay  open  at  the  book  of  Job,  and  the  fcdlowing 
passages  were  anderliaed — 

ttf  •oqI  if  muy  ofmj  life,  for  my  da^  an  Tanltjr. 
Bfan  ia  bora  to  tnmlde  aa  the  epanu  fly  opwaida. 

Mrs.  Astrid's  eyes  were  riveted  upon  these  last 
wo'rds,  as  Susanna  softly,  and  with  a  warm  heart, 
approached  her,  and  witn  a  cordial  "Ah!  be  so 
good,"  presented  to  her  the  noseg^. 

The  lady  looked  up  at  the  flowen,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  pain  passed  over  her  eoantenance 
as  she  tuned  away  her  head  and  said,  "  They 
are  beautiful,  bat  keep  tbam,  Botanaa;  they  aie 
painfiil  to  my  eyes." 
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She  repimMi  her  former  position,  and  Susanna 
much  troubled  drew  back ;  after  a  short  silence, 
however,  she  again  ventured  to  raise  her  voice, 
and  said,  "We  have  got  to-day  a  beautiful 
saJmon-iroat,  will  you  not,  Mrs.  Astrid,  have  it 
for  dinnerl  Perhaps  with  egg-sauce,  and  per- 
haps 1  might  roast  a  duck,  or  a  chicken — " 

"Do  whatever  you  like,  Susanna,"  said  the 
lady,  interrupting  her  and  with  indifference.  Bat 
there  was  something  so  sorrowful  in  this  indif- 
ference, that  Susanna,  who  had  again  approach- 
ed her,  could  not  contain  herself;  she  quickly 
*  threw  herself  before  her  mistress,  clasped  ha 
knees,  and  said — 

"  Ah,  if  I  could  only  do  something  to  please 
my  lady;  if  I  could  only  do  something." 

But  Susanna's  warm  glance,  beaming  with 
devotion,  met  one  so  dark  that  she  involuntarily 
started  back. 

"Susanna," said  Mrs.  Astrid,  as  with  gloomy 
seriousness  she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  shoulder 
and  gently  put  her  back,  "gratify  me  in  one 
thing,  attach  not  thyself  to  me.  It  wilt  not  lead 
10  good.  I  have  no  attachment  to  give — my 
heart  is  dead!  Go,  my  child,"  continued  she 
more  kindly,  "go,  and  do  not  trouble  thyself 
about  me.  My  wish,  the  only  good  thing  for 
me,  is  to  be  alone." 

Susanna  went  now,  her  heart  filled  with  the 
most  painful  feelings.  "Not  trouble  myself 
about  her!"  said  she  to  herself,  as  she  wiped 
away  a  tear,  "  not  trouble  myself  about  her,  as 
if  that  were  so  easy." 

After  Susanna  was  gone,  Mrs.  Astrid  threw 
a  melancholy  glance  upon  the  papers  which  lay 
before  her.  She  seized  the  pen,  and  laid  it  down 
again.  She  seemed  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
using  it;  at  lenpfth  she  overcame  herself,  and 
wrote  the  followmg  letter : — 

"  You  wish  that  I  should  write  to  yoo.  I  write 
for  that  reason ;  but  what — what  shall  I  say  to 
yonl  My  thanks  for  yonr  letter,  ray  paternal 
iHend,  the  teacher  of  my  vooth ;  thanks  that  you 
wish  to  strengthen  and  elevate  my  soul.  But  I 
am  old,  bowed  down,  wearied,  embittered — there 
dwells  no  strength,  no  living  word  more  in  my 
bi^st.    My  fHend,  it  is  too  late — too  late  I 

"  Yon  would  raise  my  glance  to  heaven ;  bat 
what  is  the  glory  of  the  sun  to  the  eye  that — 
sees  no  longer  1  What  is  the  power  of  music 
to  the  deaf  earl  What  is  all  that  is  beautiful, 
all  that  is  good  in  the  world,  to  the  heart  that  is 
dead;  that  is  turned  to  stone  in  a  long  severe 
eaptivi^  1  Oh,  mv  friend  I  I  am  na worthy  of 
your  consolation,  of  your  refreshing  words.  My 
Boul  raises  itself  against  them,  and  throws  them 
from  herself  as  'words,  words,  words,'  which 
have  sounded  beautifully  and  grandly  for  thous- 
ands of  vears,  whilst  ibonsands  of  souls  are  in- 
eonsolably  speechless. 

"  Hope  1  I  have  hoped  so  long.  I  have  al- 
ready said  to  myself  so  long, '  a  better  day  comes ! 
The  path  of  duty  conducts  to  the  home  of  peace 
and  light,  be  the  way  ever  so  full  of  thorns.  Go 
only  steadfastly  forward,  weary  pilgrim,  go,  go, 
and  thoa  wilt  come  to  the  holy  land  I'  And  I 
have  gone — I  have  gone  on  throngh  the  long, 
weary  day,  for  above  thirty  vears ;  but  the  way 
stretches  itself  ont  farther  and  farther — my  hopes 
hare  withered,  have  died  away,  the  one  after  the 
other ; — I  see  now  no  goal,  none  ;  but  the  grave  I 
Love,  love  I  Ah,  if  you  knew  what  an  inex- 
pressibly bitter  feeling  this  word  awakens  in  me  I 
Have  I  not  loved,  loved  intensely  %  And  what 
fruit  has  my  lova  borne  1     It  has  btoken  my 


bean,  and  has  brought  unhappineas  tc  those 
whom  I  loved.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  would  com- 
bat a  belief  which  has  taken  deep  root  in  me.  I 
believe  that  there  are  human  beings  who  are 
bom  and  pre-onlained  to  misfortune,  and  wha 
communicate  misfortune  to  all  who  approaeh 
them,  and  /  believe  that  I  belong  to  tkae.  Let  me^ 
therefore,  fly  frc  tn  my  kind,  fly  from  every  feel- 
ing which  binds  me  to  them.  Why  should  I 
occasion  more  mischief  than  I  have  alreadjr 
donel 

"Why  do  ]rou  desite  me  to  write  1  I  wish  not 
to  pour  my  bitterness  into  the  heait  of  another  j 
I  wish  to  grieve  no  one,  and — what  have  I  now 
donel 

"  There  is  a  silent  combat  which  goes  througk 
the  world,  which  is  fought  oat  in  the  reserved 
human  heart,  and  at  times — fearfully !  It  is  the 
combat  wiih  evil  and  bitter  thoughts.  They  are 
such  thoughts  as  sometimes  take  expression,  ex- 
pression written  in  -fire  and  blood.  Then  are 
they  read  before  the  judgment-seat  and  colSdemn- 
ed.  In  many  human  hearts,  however,  they  rage 
silently  for  long  years;  then  are  ludermined  b^ 
degrees,  health,  temper,  love,  faith,  iaith  in  litt 
and  faith  in — a  good  God.  With  this  sinks 
eveiT  thing. 

"  Could  I  believe  that  my  devoted,  true  pil- 
grimage by  the  side  of  a  husband  whom  I  once 
so  tenderly  loved,  and  for  whose  sake  I  dragged 
on  life  in  the  fortress  of  which  be  was  the  com- 
mander, in  comjfarison  of  which  the  life  of  the 
condemned  criminal  is  joy;  whom  I  followed 
faithfully,  though  I  no  longer  lovJd  him,  because 
it  was  needful  to  him ;  because,  without  me,  he 
would  have  been  given  over  to  dark  spirits — ^fol- 
lowed, because  right  and  duly  demanded  it;  be- 
cause I  had  promisel  it  before  God — Oh  I  could 
I  believe  tbtu  this  fidelity  had  operated  benefi- 
cially,— that  my  endeavours  had  borne  any  fruit 
— I  should  not  then,  as  now,  ask  'why  was  I 
bomi  why  have  I  lived  T'  But  nothing,  noth- 
ing 1 

"Could  I  think  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
grave  I  should  meet  the  gentle  loving  look  of  my 
only  sister— would  I  gladly  die.  But  what  shoald 
I  reply  to  her,  if  she  asked  after  her  child  of  sor- 
row 1  How  would  she  look  upon  the  nniaiiUal 
protectress  1 

"O  my  friend  I  My  misfortune  has  nothing 
in  common  with  that  of  romances,  nothing  with 
that  of  which  the  most  deep  shades  only  serve  to 
set  off  the  moat  beautiful  lights.  It  U  a  weari- 
some winter  twilight;  which  only  conducts  to  a 
deeper  night.  And  a  m  I  alone  in  this  condition  1 
Open  the  pages  of  history,  look  around  you  it 
the  present  day,  and  yon  will  see  a  thonsand- 
fold  snfierings,  unmented  sufferings,  which  after 
long  agomr  lead— to  despair.  But  another,  a 
happier  life  I  Only  consolation,  only  hope,  only 
true  point  of  light  in  the  darkness  of  earthly  ex- 
istence!—no,  no  I  I  will  not  abandon  tbee!  I 
will  trust  in  thee;  and  in  this  belief  will  be  si- 
lenced the  murmnrings  which  so  often  arise 
agahist  the  Creator  of  the  world. 

"  I  am  ill,  and  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  liv« 
over  this  winter.  Breathing  is  difficult  to  me; 
and  perhaps  the  inexpressible  heaviness  which 
burdens  me  may  contribute  to  this  tormenL 
Wfien  I  sit  up  sleepless  in  my  bed  through  the 
long  nights,  and  see  the  night  in  myself,  behind 
me  and  before  me,  then  dark,  horrible  phanta- 
sies surround  me,  and  I  often  think  that  insanity 
with  ashy  cheeks,  stony  and  rigid  gaze,  ap- 
proaches me,  will  darken  my  reason  and  bem- 
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der  my  mind.  How  can  I  wish  to  lire  t  When 
it  is  ereDiog,  I  wish  it  were  moroiog;  and  when 
it  is  morning,  I  wish  that  the  day  was  orer,  and 
(hat  it  were  again  evening.  Every  boar  is  to  me 
a  burden  and  a  torment. 

"  For  Ibis  cause,  my  friend,  pray  God  ibr  me 
(bat  I  may  soon  die  I  Farewell  I  Perhaps  I  may 
write  no  more.  But  my  last  clear  thought  will 
be  for  you.  Forgive  the  impatience,  the  bitter- 
ness, which  shows  itself  in  this  letter.  Fray  for 
me,  my  friend  and  teacher,  pray  that  I  may  be 
able  to  compose  myself,  and  to  pray  yet  before  I 
die  I" 

HEW   CONTENTIONS. 

W**!*  Uiiiifr  a  p«cfllimr  life. 

With  nrioos  wonU  sad  Mrioiu  itrife. 

MonCH. 

Whiut  we  leave  the  pale  Mrs.  Astrid  alone 
with  ber  dark  thoughts,  we  are  led  by  certain 
•xtraoidinary  disco^  to  look  around  m 

THE  BKEWHOnSE. 

'Harald  found  himself  there  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  new  beer  which  Susanna  had  brew- 
ed ;  but  before  he  had  swallowed  down  a  good 
draught,  he  said,  with  a  horrible  grimace,  "  It  is 
good  for  nothing— good  for  nothing  at  all !" 

Somewhat  excited,  Susanna  made  reply, 
"  Perhaps  yon  will  also  assert  that  Baroness  Ro- 
«enhielm's  brewing-recipe  is  good  for  nothing  I" 

*  That  I  assert  decidedly.  Does  not  she  give 
coffee-parties  1  And  a  coUee-bibber  is  always  a 
bad  housewife,  and  as  Baroness  Rosenbjelm  is 
a.coffee-bibber,  therefore — " 

"  I  must  tell  yon,"  intemi]>Ced  Sasaima,  vehe- 
mently, "  that  it  is  unbecoming  and  profane  of 
von  to  talk  in  this  way  of  'snch  an  excellent 
lady,  and  a  person  of  such  high  rank  I" 

"  High  I    How  high  may  she  be  1" 

"A  deal  higher  than  you  are,  or  ever  can  be, 
■taat  I  can  assure  yon  I" 

"  Higher  than  me !  then  of  a  certainty  she 
igoes  on  stilts.  Now,  I  must  say  that  is  the  very 
lip-top  of  gentility  and  politeness !  One  may 
forgive  a  lady  ^ving  coflee-parties,  and  deco- 
jratmg  and  dressmg  herself  np,  but  to  go  on  stilts, 
onlv  on  purpose  to  be  higher  than  other  folks, 
and  to  be  able  to  look  over  their  heads,  that  is 
•omiogit  strong  over  OS  I  How  can  sucn  a  high 
person  ever  comedown  low  enough  to  brew  good 
«eer  t  But  a  Swedish  woman  can  never  brew 
good  beer,  for " 

"She  will  not  brew  a  single  drop  for  you 
abominable  Norwegians,  for  yon  have  neither 
leaaon,  nor  tmderstanding,  nor  taste,  nor " 

Out  of  the  brewhouse  flew  Susanna,  in  the 
highest  indication,  throwing  down  a  glass  of 
beer  which  Harald  had  poured  out  during  the 
contention,  for  her,  but  which  now  would  have 
gone  right  over  if  be  had  not  saved  it  by  a 
•pring. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  see 
tfM  contending  parties  again  met  in 

THE  GARRET. 

■Are  yon  yet  an^l"  asked  Harald,  joking- 
ly, as  he  stretched  m  his  head  through  the  gar- 
ret-door, where  Spsanna  was  sitting  upon  a 
flonr-tuD,  as  on  a  throne,  with  all  the  importance 
and  dignity  of  a  store-room  qneen,  holding  in 
ber  hand  a  sceptre  of  the  world-famous  sweet 
berba — thyme,  marjoram,  and  basil,  which  she 
was  separating  into  little  bundles,  whilst  she 
•aat  •  seatcbing  glane*  arouiid  ber  wdl-«nkied 

ftlBgdOIB. 


The  bread-chests  were  heaped  np,  for  she  had 
just  baked  oaten-bread;  bacon-sausa|;«8  and 
hams  bung,  full  of  gravy,  IVom  the  roof,  as  wrU  as 
great  bundles  of  dried  fish;  little  bags  full  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  stood  in  their  appointed  plai- 
ces, and  so  on. 

Harald  looked  also  around  the  garret,  and 
truly,  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  and  said,  al- 
though he  had  yet  received  no  answer  to  his 
question — 

"  It  is  certain  that  I  never  saw  a  better  provi- 
ded or  better  arranged  store-room  I" 

Susanna  would  not  exhibit  one  gleam  of  the 
pleasure  she  felt  at  this  praise. 

"  But,"  continued  Harald,  "  you  must  confess 
that  it  does  not  require  so  very  much  skill  to  pre- 
serve the  store-room  and  cellar  well  supplied  im 
a  country  so  rich  in  all  the  good  things  of  liie  at 
onr  Norway — 

W*ll-beloT«d  Imnd,  with  hemTen-liiirh  moontaiiM, 
Fruit-bearing  nlleje,  and  fish-priog  ihorea." 

"  Fish  also  have  we,  thank  Ood,  in  Sweden;" 
replied  Susaima,  dryly. 

"O,  but  not  10  compare  with  our  fish  I  Or 
would  you  seriously  set  your  perch  and  carp 
against  our  mackerel,  herrings,  haddocks,  floun- 
ders, and  all  our  unparalleled  quantities  of  fish  1" 

"  All  your  Norwegian  kind  of  fish  I  would 
give  for  one  honest  Swedish  pike." 

"  A  pike  %  Is  there  then  in  Sweden  really  no- 
thing but  pike  1" 

"In  Sweden  there  are  all  kinds  of  fish  that 
there  are  in  Norway,  and  a  great  deal  bigger 
and  fatter." 

"Yes,  then  tbey  come  from  our  coasts.  We 
take  what  we  want,  and  that  which  remains  we 
let  swim  to  Sweden,  that  down  there  they  may 
have  somewhat  also.  Rit  I  have  forgotten  that 
I  mvself  am  going  a  fishing,  and  will  catch  lit- 
tle nshes,  great  nsbet,  a  deal  of  fish.  Adieu, 
Mamsel  Susanna.  I  shall  soon  come  back  with 
fish!" 

"Yoti  bad  best  stop  with  your  Norwegiam 
fishes !"  cried  Susanna  after  him. 

But  Harald  did  not  stop  with  the  fishes.  0» 
the  morrow  we  see  him  following  Susaima  inta 

THE  DAIBT. 

"  I  see  that  we  are  goiag  to  have  to-day  fttr 
dinner  onion-milk,  one  of  our  most  delicioiM 
national  dishes,  and  my  favourite  eating." 

"  Usch !  One  gets  quite  stnpid  and  sleef^ 
when  one  only  thmks  on  your  national  dishes. 
And  still  more  horrible  than  your  onion-milk, 
and  more  imnatural  too,  is  yotir  firoit-soap  witb 
little  herrings !" 

"  Fruit-soup  witb  little  herrings  I  Nay,  that 
is  the  most  saperezcellent  food  on  the  earth,  a 
fiiod  which  I  might  call  a  truly  Christian  dish  I" 

"  And  I  might  call  it  a  heathenish  dish,  wbicb 
no  true  Christian  man  could  eat." 

"  From  imtold  ages  it  has  been  eaten  bv  (te» 
Norwegian  men  in  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Nof- 
way," 

"That  proves  that  yon  iree  Norwegians  are 
still  heathens." 

"  I  can  prove  to  yon  that  the  Norwegians  wen 
a  Christian  people  before  the  Swedes." 

"That  vou  may  prove  as  much  as  you  like^ 
but  I  shall  not  believe  it" 

"  But  I  will  show  it  to  you  in  print" 

"  Then  I  shall  be  certain  that  it  is  a  misprint* 

Harald  laughed,  and  said  something  abont 
the  jmpdwibility  of  dispotiiig  witb  a  Swediak 
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Sbonid  now  aOTbodr  wish  to  know  how  it 
happens  that  one  finds  Harald  so  continnalljr  in 
Susanna's  company  in  the  brewhoase,  in  the 
store-room,  in  toe  dairy,  we  can  only  reply  that 
lie  mast  be  a  great  lover  of  beer,  and  flonr,  and 
milk,  or  of  a  certain  spice  in  the  erery-day  soup 
of  life,  called  bantering. 

Mrs.  Astrid  always  breakfasted  in  her  own 
room,  bat  dined  with  Harald  and  Sosanna,  and 
saw  them  often  for  an  hour  in  the  evening.  Oft- 
en daring  dinner  did  the  contention  aboat  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  break  oot,  for  the  slightest  oc- 
casion was  safficient  to  make  the  borgomaster's 
daogbter  throw  herself  blindly  into  the  strife  for 
fatberlaiMl;  and  strange  enough,  Mrs.  Astrid 
herself  sometimes  seemed  to  find  pleasure  in 
exciting  the  contest,  as  she  bronght  upon  the 
carpet  one  qaestion  or  another,  as — 

"  I  should  like  to  know  whether  canliflower 
is  better  in  Norway  or  Sweden!"  or,  "I  shoald 
like  to  know  whether  the  com  is  better  in  Swe- 
den or  in  Norway  1" 
"  Q,uite  certainlv  in  Norway,"  said  Harald. 
"  duite  decidedly  in  Sweden,"  cried  Susanna. 
And  vegetables  and  fish,  and  the  coinage,  and 
measures  and  weights,  were  all  handled  and 
contended  for  in  this  way. 

Of  the  com  in  Norway,  Susanna  said,  "I 
have  cot  seen  upon  this  whole  estate  one  sinele 
straw  which  may  bear  a  comparison  with  that 
which  I  have  seen  in  Sweden." 

"  The  cause  of  that,"  said  Harald, "  is  because 
you  saw  here  good  com  for  the  first  time." 

Of  the  Norwegian  weights,  Susanna  said,  "  I 
never  know  what  I  am  about  with  your  absurd, 
nasty  Norwegian  weights." 

"  They  are  heavier  than  the  Swedish."  replied 
HaraW.  • 

Whenever  Susanna  became  right  vehement 
and  right  angry,  then— it  is  shocking  to  say  it, 
Harald  laDghed  with  his  whole  heart,  and  at 
times  a  iaint  smile  brightened  also  Mrs.  Astrid's 
pale  face,  but  it  resembled  the  glean  of  sira- 
shine  which  breaks  forth  in  a  dark  November 
aky,  only  to  be  immediately  concealed  behind 
doada. 

Snsaima  never  thought  in  the  least,  on  these 
occasions,  of  patting  me  bridle  on  the  Barbra 
temper.  She  considered  it  as  a  holy  duty  to  de- 
ftnd  the  fatherland  in  this  manner. 

But  the  spirit  of  conteiiti<M  did  not  always 
reign  between  Harald  and  Susanna.  At  inter- 
vals the  spirit  of  peace  also  tamed  towards  them, 
although  as  a  timid  dove,  which  is  always 
ready  soon  to  fly  away  hence.  When  Susanna 
spoke,  as  ihe  often  did,  of  that  which  lived  in 
the  Inmost  of  her  heart;  of  her  k>ve  to  her  httle 
sister,  and  the  recollections  of  their  being  to- 
gether; of  h«ir  longings  to  see  her  again,  and  to 
be  able  to  live  for  her  as  a  mother  for  her  child, 
— then  listened  Harald  ever  silently  and  atten- 
tively. No  jeering  smile  nor  word  came  to  dis- 
turb these  pure  images  in  Susanna's  soul.  And 
how  limniDgly  did  Sosanna  describe  the  little 
Hulda's  beauty;  the  little  white  child,  as  soft 
as  cotton-wool,  the  pious  blue  eyes,  the  white 
little  teeth,  which  glanced  out  whenever  she 
laughed  like  bright  sunshine,  which  then  lay 
spread  over  hec  whole  countenance;  and  the 
golden  locks  which  hung  so  beautifally  over 
forehead  and  shoulders,  the  Httle  pretty  hands, 
and  temper  and  heart  lively,  good,  afifectionate ! 
Oh  I  she  was  in  short  an  angel  cf  God!  The 
little  chamber,  whieh  Susanna  inhabited  with 
her  little  Hnlda,  and  which  she  herself  had 


changed  fh>m  an  untised  lumber-room  iato  m 
pretty  chamber,  and  whose  walls  she  herself 
painted,  she  painted  now  from  memory  yet  ooce 
more  for  Harald;  and  how  the  bed  of  the  linJ« 
Hulda  was  surrounded  with  a  light-blue  masha 
curtain,  and  how  a  sunbeam  stole  into  the  cham- 
ber in  the  morning,  in  order  to  shine  on  the  pil- 
low of  the  child,  and  to  kiss  her  little  curly 
head.  How  roguish  was  the  little  one  whe« 
Susanna  came  in  late  at  night  to  go  to  bed,  and 
cast  her  first  glance  on  the  bed  in  which  her 
darling  lay.  But  she  saw  her  not,  for  Huld* 
drew  her  little  head  under  the  coverlet  to  bide 
herself  from  her  sister.  Susanna  then  n^oold 
pretend  to  seek  for  the  little  one ;  but  she  needed 
only  to  say  with  an  anziotis  voice,  "  where— 
ah,  where  is  my  little  Hnlda  1"  in  order  to  de- 
coy forth  the  head  of  the  little  one,  to  see  her 
arms  stretched  out,  and  to  hear  her  say,  "  Here 
I  am,  Sanna  t  here  is  thy  little  Hnlda !"  And 
she  had  then  her  little  darling  in  her  arms,  and 
pressed  her  to  her  heart;  then  was  Susanna 
happy,  and  forgot  all  the  cares  and  the  iatigties 
of  the  day. 

At  the  remembrance  of  these  hours  Sasa>- 
na's  tears  often  flowed,  and  prevented  her  re- 
marking the  tearful  glow  which  sometimes  Ut 
up  Harald's  eyes. 

Harald,  however,  had  also  his  relations;  not, 
it  is  true,  of  so  tender  a  nature,  but  yet  interest- 
ing enough  to  lay  claim  to  all  Susanna's  atten- 
tion, and  to  give  us  occasion  to  commence  a 
new  chapter. 

EVENING  HO»RS. 

I  hk9  the  life,  whortt  nla  ud  Une  m]>pearetb, 
la  tha  nill't  clappinar  sad  tha  huniur'a  Uow ; 
Iffive  to  him  tha  pata  who  borthnia  heaiatt. 
Ha  worketh  for  a  naefol  and  I  ksow. 
Bat  ha,  wlia  fyc  tha  iciip-Uap  narar  hujmh 
Tha  call  ofballa  to  raelinf'a  holidaT— 
Hath  bat  aham-Ufa,  macuaicall  j  manag, 
8oaI-Ieaa  ha  ia,  aneoDaciotta  aad  aolorijig. 


Fly,  acila  atnw,  tattling  in  tb;  apaading 
Orar  tha  batj  ammet'a  roof  of  olajr, 


,  And  wakan  spiritaal  Hfa ! 


Foa* 


BiRAU)  related  willingly,  and  related  nneem- 
monly  well ;  an  entertaining  and  a  happy  gift, 
which  one  often  meets  with  in  Norway  amooe 
all  classes,  both  in  men  and  women,  and  whiea 
they  appear  to  have  inherited  from  their  ances- 
tors the  Scalds ;  and  besides  this,  he  was  weB 
acquainted  with  the  natural  wonders  and  legend* 
of  the  moimtain  region. 

And  it  is  precisely  in  mountain  regions  whefs 
the  most  beautifbl  blossoms  of  the  people's  poetry 
have  sprang  as  iffrom  her  heart  The  ages  of  the 
Sagas  and  the  heathens  have  left  behind  their  gi- 
ant traces.  River  and  mountain  have  their  ti»- 
ditioDs  of  spectres  and  transformations;  giant 
'  cauldrons'  resound  in  the  mountains,  and  mtm- 
umental  stones  are  erected  over  warriors,  who 
'  buckled  on  their  belts,'  and  fell  in  single  combat 
From  Halingdal  went  forth  the  Norwegian  na- 
tional Polska  (the  Hailing),  and  only  the  Hardan" 
^r-fela  (the  Hallingdal  fiddle),  can  rightly  give 
Its  wild,  extraordinary  melody.  Most  tieanli- 
ful  are  the  flowers  of  remembrance  which  the 
christian  antiquity  exhibits,  and  the  eternal  snow 
upon  the  crowns  of  the  ancient  mountains  is  not 
more  imperishable  than  these  innocent  roses  at 
their  feet  So  long  as  Gausta  stands,  and  tho 
Rjukan  sings  his  thunder-song,  will  the  memo- 
ry of  Mari-Slain  live,  and  hi*  tales  of  joy  and 
sorrow  be  told;  so  long  as  the  ice-sea  of  Folge- 
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fond  rests  over  his  silent,  dark  secrets,*  so  lone 
will  the  little  island  become  green,  of  which  it 
is  said,  that  it  is  eternally  weued  with  the  tears 
of  troe  love. 

Be  it  who  it  may— they  who  write  with  their 
own  life,  song  and  legend,  who  express  the  depths 
of  being  by  the  silent  bot  mighty  langaage  of 
deeds — they  are  the  real  authors,  the  first  poets 
of  the  earth.  In  the  second  rank  stand  those 
who  relate  that  which  the  others  have  lived. 

When  the  day's  work  was  over,  and  Mrs.  As- 
trid  had  again  betaken  herself  to  her  chamber 
after  her  slight  evening  meal,  it  gave  Harald 
great  pleasare  to  read  alond  or  to  relate  histories 
to  Susanna,  whilst  she  sewed,  or  her  spinning- 
wheel  hammed  often  in  lively  emnlation  of  La* 
Tina  and  Karina,  and  whilst  the  flames  of  the 
fire  danced  np  tiie  chimney,  and  threw  their 
warm  joyous  gleams  over  the  assembled  com- 
pany. It  pleased  Harald  infinitely  to  have  Su- 
sanna for  his  aaditor,  to  bear  her  exclamation 
of  childish  terror  and  astonishment,  or  also  her 
hearty  laaghter,  or  to  see  her  tears  over  his  now 
merry  and  now  sorrowfal  tales. 

How  deeply  was  Susanna's  heart  totiched  by 
the  relation  of  Mari-Stein,  whose  path  over  tiie 
mountain  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss  of  Rjukan- 
forse,  which  in  these  days  the  traveller  treads 
with  dread,  was  discovered  by  a  young  girl  gui- 
ded by  the  conrage  of  love.  It  was  by  tJiis  path 
that  the  beaatifnl  Mary  of  Vestljordal  went  with 
Ught  and  firm  foot  to  meet  the  friend  of  her  child- 
hood and  her  beloved  Ejstein  Halfvordsen.  But 
the  avarice  of  her  father  separated  them,  and 
Mary's  tears  and  prayers  obliged  Ejstein  to  fly, 
in  Older  to  escape  the  schemes  of  a  treacherous 
rival  against  his  life.  Years  passed  on,  and 
Mary  remained  stedfast  in  her  faith.  Her  fa- 
ther died.  Ejstein  had,  by  his  bravenr  and  his 
magnanimity,  made  his  former  enemy  his  friend, 
and  the  lovers  were  now  about  to  meet  after  a 
long  separation,  never  again  to  be  divided. 
Ejstein  hastened  by  the  shorter  road  of  the  Mari- 
Stein  to  meet  his  beloved.  Long  had  she  await- 
ed him.  She  saw  him  coming,  and  his  name 
escaped  her  with  a  cry  of  joy.  He  saw  her— 
stretched  forth  his  arms,  as  his  whole  souL  eager- 
ly towards  her,  and  he  foigot— that  he  nad  no 
pinions.  He  fell,  and  the  Rjokan  swallowed 
Aim  in  its  foaming  depths.  For  many  years  af- 
ter this  there  wandered  daily  upon  Mari-Stein, 
a  pale  figure,  whoee  beautiful  features  spoke  of 
•llent  insanity,  and  stood  bent  down  over  the 
atream,  and  seemed  to  talk  with  some  one  down 
in  its  depths.  With  melancholy  joy  in  her  coun- 
tenance letomed  she  ever  from  her  wandering, 
and  said  to  her  people  in  the  cottage,  "  I  have 
■pokea  with  hira,  and  he  besought  me  to  come 
to  him  every  day,  and  to  tell  him  how  I  love. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  refuse  him  this;  he  is  so 
good  and  loves  me  so  tmlv." 

Thns  went  she,  even  when  the  wind  blew  her 
silver  hair  arotmd  her  wrinkled  cheeks :  thus  she 
went  until  a  merciful  voice  called  the  weary 
wanderer  to  ascend  the  path  of  heaven  to  rest 
and  joy,  in  the  arms  of  tiie  beloved. 


*  S«mml  diMfiola,  wirJwd  u  Sodim  ud  Onaomli,  an 
Mid  to  1m  bolted  «ad«r  th*  (inntio  ptU,  and  it  is  nuuad 
that  PM^  bsTa  bMfd  tha  co3k  exm  balow  tha  mow  cor- 
•ring,  n  tlia  aan  appaan  abora  tha  Food,  H  ia  balieTad 
diat  mnM  of  iammaraUa  biids  of  all  oalooa,  wtiita, 
klack,gnaa,  jaUaw,aadrad,a>a  aaan  Ijiac  ap  aad  da«n 
•rai  the  nowjr  aaa.  U  waa  thooght  ia  aady  tiaoa,  that 
Huaa  wan  tha  Mala  of  the  wiekad  TnhaUtan  ti  of  tha  rallaj 
arUA  Bwamad  rtMOt  ban  ia  tha  ihapaa  of  Hids.— ran. 

M 


Less  moumftil,  but  not  the  less  interesting  for 
Susanna,  was  the  old  legend  of  Halgrim. 

Stormannadanen  (the  Black  Death)  had  raged 
through  Norway,  and  cut  off  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  population,  and  desolated  whole  ex- 
tents of  country  and  large  populous  districts.  In 
Uldvig's  Valley,  in  Hardanger,  a  young  peas- 
ant of  the  name  of  Halgrim  alohe,  of  all  me  peo- 
ple who  had  died  there,  remained  alive.  He 
raised  himself  from  the  sick  bed  on  which  he 
lay  surrounded  by  the  dead,  and  went  out  in  M- 
der  to  seek  for  living  people. 

It  was  spring,  and  the  larks  sang  loud  in  the 
blue  clear  air;  the  birch- wood  clothed  itself  in 
tender  greeii ;  the  stream,  with  its  melting  snow- 
drifts, wound  down  the  mountains  singing  on 
its  way;  but  no  plough  farrowed  the  loosened 
earth,  and  flrom  the  heights  was  heard  no  wood- 
bom  calling  the  cattle  at  feeding  time.  All  was 
still  and  dead  in  the  habitations  of  men.  Hal- 
grim went  from  valley  to  valley,  from  cottage  t» 
cottage;  everywhere  death  stared  him  in  the 
face,  and  he  recognised  the  corpses  of  eariy 
friends  and  acquaintance.  Upon  this,  he  began 
to  believe  that  he  was  alone  in  the  world,  and 
despair  seized  on  his  soul,  and  he  determined 
also  to  die.  But  as  he  was  just  about  to  throw 
himself  down  from  a  rock,  his  faithful  dog  sprani^ 
up  to  him,  caressed  him,  and  lamented  in  the  ex- 
pressive language  of  anguish.  Halgrim  be- 
thought himself,  and  stepped  back  from  the  brink 
of  the  abyss:  he  embraced  his  dog;  his  tears 
flowed,  and  despair  withdrew  from  nis  softened 
heart  He  began  his  wandering  anew.  Thoughle 
of  love  led  mm  lowards  the  parish  of  Graven, 
where  be  had  first  seen  ana  won  the  love  •€ 
Hildegunda. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  son  was  setting  a» 
Halgrim  descended  into  the  valley,  which  was 
as  still  ^nd  dead  as  those  through  which  he  bad 
wandered.  Dark  stood  the  fir-trees  in  the  tdack 
shadow  of  the  roclcy  wall,  and  silently  rolled  on 
the  river  between  the  desolate  banks.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  a  little  wooded  prom- 
ontory shot  out  into  the  blue  water,  aiid  upon  the- 
light  gteen  tops  of  the  birch-tiees  played  the  last 
rays  of  the  son. 

Suddenly  it  seemed  to  Halgrim  as  if  a  light 
smoke  rose  np  from  among  the  trees.  But  hfr 
trusted  not  bis  eyes;  he  stared  upon  it  breath- 
lessly. He  waited,  however,  haraly  a  second, 
when  he  saw  a  blue  column  curling  slowly  up- 
wards in  tiie  peaoefnl  evening  air.  With  a  cry 
of  joy  Halgnm  darted  forwa^,  waded  through 
the  stream,  and  soon  stood  on  its  apposite  shore. 
Barking  and  whining  his  dog  ran  onwards  t* 
the  cottage  whence  the  smoke  ascended.  Upon 
itii  hearth  clearly  burned  the  fire,  and  a  youne 
maiden  stepped  forward  to  the  door — on*  cry  of 
inexpiessible  joy,  and  Halgrim  and  Heldegunda 
lay  in  each  otner^s  arms  I  Hildegunda  was  else 
the  only  living  person  in  her  valley  after  the  ter- 
rible visit  of  the  Black  Death. 

On  the  following  day,  after  mutual  agreement, 
they  went  to  church,  and  as  there  was  no  priest 
to  marry  them  and  nobody  to  witness  the  plight- 
ing of  their  faith,  they  stepped  alone  together  t» 
God's  altar,  and  extended  to  each  other  a  hand, 
whilst  Halgrim  said  with  a  solemn  voice, '  In 
the  name  of  Ood  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost!" 

And  Ood  blessed  the  faith  plighted  in  His 
name.  From  this  happy  pair  descended  gener- 
ations who  peopled  anew  this  region,  and  the- 
names  of  Halgrim  and  Hildegoada  an  to  Ihia. 
day  in  use  among  its  inhabitants. 
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Throngb  Harald  also  was  Sasanna  made  ac- 
qnaiDted  with  the  legends  of  the  kings  o(  Nor- 
vay,  with  the  deeds  of  Olaf  Uaraldsen,  tlie 
blood-baptizer ;  with  those  of  the  noble  Olof 
Tryggveson ;  and  with  admiration  heard  she  uf 
icing  Sverre,  with  the  little  body  and  the  large 
truly  royal  soul.  It  flattered  also  somewhat  her 
womanly  vanity  to  hear  of  women  as  extraordi- 
Jiaiy  in  the  old  history  of  Norway ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  proud  peasant's  daughter,  Gyda,  who 
fare  occasion  to  tne  hero-deeds  of  Harald  Haar- 
^3ger,  who  first  made  Norway  into  a  kingdom ; 
«nd  although  the  action  of  Gunild,  the  king's 
mother,  awakened  her  abhorrence,  yet  it  gave 
Iter  pleasure  to  see  how  a  woman,  by  the  su- 
premacy of  her  mind,  governed  seven  kings  and 
tliiecled  their  actions. 

Darker  pictures  were  presented  by  the  citizen 
wars,  which  hurried  "  blood-storm  upon  blood- 
storm"  through  the  land,  and  in  which  it  at 
length  "  bled  liberty  to  death." 

Now  the  wild  strawberry  blooms  in  the  ruins 
of  former  strongholds,  and  upon  blood-drenched 
Aelds  grow  golden  forests, 

Am  th«  M«r  gioipeUt  o^er  tha  healed  inan&.-^Tigmir. 

A  milder  generation  lived  in  the  place  of  the 
"  Bloody  Axe,"»  and  looked  serenely  and  hope- 
fully towards  the  future,  whilst  in  their  peace- 
ful, beautiful  valleys,  they  listened  willingly  to 
Ihe  memories  of  the  old  times. 

tTpon  the  hill-tope  stmnde  the  enclent  etoaa, 
Where  legend  horen  like  a  siaging  laric, 
With  monung  brightneaa  oa  ite  downr  Invaat. 

Vblhatik. 

One  subject  of  conversation  and  of  dispute 
^also  between  Harald  and  Susanna,  was  their 
pale  lady.  As  soon  as  the  discourse  turned  to 
'fier,  Harald  assumed  a  very  grave  demeanour, 
and  replied  only  to  Susanna's  earnest  inquiries 
of  what  he  knew  about  her,  "  she  must  have 
been  very  unfortunate  I"  If,  however,  Susanna 
began  to  assail  him  with  questions  about  this 
misfortune,  in  what  it  consisted,  whether  one 
«ould  not  help  her  in  some  way  or  other— Su- 
-sanna  would  nave  gone  up  and  down  the  world 
■for  this  purpose — uneo.  began  Harald  to  tell  a 
alorv. 

Taita  of  women,  powerful  and  distingnished 
■in  their  valleys,  are  not  rare  in  Norway.  The 
story  of  the  lady  in  Hallingdal,  called  the  Shriek- 
ing Lady,  is  well  known,  who  was  so  magnifl- 
«ent  that  she  was  drawn  by  elks ;  one  hears  of 
the  rich  Ladv  Belju,  also  of  Hallingdal,  who 
balk  Naes  cnnrcb,  and  by  means  of  fire  and 
batter  split  the  Beja  rock,  so  that  a  road  was 
carried' over  it,  which  road  is  called  to  this  day, 
the  Batter  Rock.  One  hears  tell  of  the  Ladies 
a(  Solberg  and  Sk&ndal,  of  their  great  quarrel 
about  a  pig,  and  of  the  uls<  oath  which  one  of 
them  swore  in  the  lawsuit  which  thence  ensued ; 
•nd  to  every  one  of  these  ladies  belongs  the 
«tory,  that  the  preacher  did  not  dare  to  have  the 
church  bells  rung  until  the  great  lady  had  ar- 
rived there. 

They  tell  farther  the  history  of  the  wife  of  the 
knight  Knut  Eldbjema,  who,  fVom  grief  for  the 
criminal  lives  of  her  seven  sons,  retired  from 
the  world,  and  lived  as  a  hermit  in  a  lonesome 
dale,  where,  by  fasting  and  alms,  she  endeavour- 
ed to  atone  for  the  misdeeds  of  her  children. 
Yes,  indeed,  there  are  many  histories  of  this 
kind.  But  as  concerns  the  history  which  Har- 
Jild  related  to  Susanna,  of  Mrs.  Astrid,  its  like 


'  &to,  Um  <<  Natwaj,  ••  mQmI  bM««M  af  kk  and^. 


had  not  yet  been  heard  in  the  vsUeys  of  Norway. 
There  occurred  in  it  so  many  strange  and  hor- 
rible things,  that  the  credulous  Susanna,  who 
daring  it  had  become  ever  paler  and  paler,  niig;ht 
have  been  petrified  with  nortor  if,  precireljr  at 
the  most  terrible  part  of  the  catastrophe,  the  siu- 
picion  had  not  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  she 
was  horrifying  herself— at  a  mere  fiction  !  And 
Harald's  countenance,  when  she  expressed  her 
conjectures,  made  this  certainty;  and  rhe  hearty 
laughter  with  which  be  received  her  exclama- 
tions and  reproaches  excited  her  highest  indig- 
nation, and  she  rose  up  and  left  him  with  ibie 
assurance  that  she  never  again  would  ask  him 
anything,  never  believe  a  word  that  be  said. 

This  lasted  till— the  next  time.  Then  if  Har- 
ald promised  to  tell  the  truth  as  resided  their 
lady — the  whole  pure  truth,  then  Susanna  let 
herself  be  befooled,  listened,  grew  pale,  wept,  till 
the  increasing  marvels  of  the  story  awoke  afresh 
her  suspicion,  which  she  again  plainly  express- 
ed as  before,  and  again  Barbara  stood  np,  scold- 
ed, threatened,  banged  the  door  after  her  in  an- 
ger, and  Harald— laughed. 

In  one  point,  however,  Harald  and  Susanna 
always  perfectly  agreed;  and  that  was  in  serv- 
ing their  lady  with  the  greatest  zeal ;  and  this, 
without  themselves  being  aware  of  it,  increased 
their  esteem  for  each  other,  which,  however,  by 
no  means  prevented  their  boldly  attacking  each 
other,  and  slandering — he  Sweden,  she  Norway. 

Thus,  amid  perpetual  alternations  of  strife  and 
peace,  slid  away  the  autumn  months  unobserved, 
with  its  darkening  days  and  its  increasing  cold ; 
and  the  season  came,  in  which  important  busi- 
ness demanded  the  time  of  the  ladies,  as  well  in 
great  as  in  small  bouses;  the  time  for  lights  and 
tarts,  dance,  play  and  cbUdren'a  joy,  in  one 
word— 

CHRISTMAS. 

Come  hither,  little  Uide,  meirj  of  nood, 

Bj  barn-door  and  dweUing-hanao  oom-a«n  •»  atnvat  j 

Ckrietmaa  oomae  hither, 

Then  niaj  je  gather 
Food  £rom  the  bread-giving  atnw,  goldan  hoed. 

BnaascAAts. 

The  aan  ahaD  warm  and  illnmine  the  whole  earth,  thei» 
fore  ia  the  earth  glad  of  hia  coming — ^Thi  KiHS'a  Plat. 

Thanks  be  to  Gk>d  for  the  son  t  So  manv 
Aiends,  so  manv  joys,  desert  tM  during  oar  pil- 
grimaee  throogn  life ;  the  son  remains  true  t» 
us,  and  lights  and  warms  us  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  This  is  it  which  unites  the  Pagan 
and  the  Christian  in  one  common  worship,  in- 
asmuch as  it  lifts  the  hearts  of  both  to  the  God 
who  has  created  the  sun.  The  highest  festival  ' 
of  the  ^ear  among  the  Northern  Heathens  and 
Christians  occurs  also  ai  the  season  in  which 
the  sun,  as  it  were,  is  bom  anew  to  the  earth, 
and  his  strength  is  converted  from  waning  to 
waxing.  With  the  greatest  cordiality  is  this 
festival  celebrated  in  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. Not  alone  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
blaze  np  fires  of  joy,  and  are  heard  the  joyful 
cries  of  children ;  from  the  humblest  cottages  al- 
so resounds  joy ;  in  the  prisons  it  becomes  bright, 
and  the  poor  partake  of— plenty.  In  the  country, 
doors,  hearths,  and  tables  stand  open  to  every 
wanderer.  In  many  parts  of  Norway  the  inn- 
keeper demands  no  payment  from  the  traveller 
either  for  board  or  lodging.  This  is  the  time  in 
which  the  earth  seems  to  feel  tbe  truth  of  ths 
heavenly  words — "  It  is  more  blessed  to  girt 
than  to  receive."    And  not  only  human  beiagi, 
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bnt  animaU  also  have,  their  good  things  at 
Christmas.  All  the  iahabitants  of  the  farm-yard, 
all  domestic  animals,  are  entertained  in  the  best 
manner ;  and  the  litUe  birds  of  heaven  rejoice 
too,  for  at  every  barn  a  tall  stake  raises  itself,  on 
the  top  of  vbich  rich  sheaves  of  oats  invite  them 
to  a  magniScent  meal ;  even  the  poorest  day-la- 
bourer, if  he  himself  possess  no  com,  asks  and 
receives  from  the  peasant  a  bundle  of  comj  raises 
it  aloft,  and  makes  the  birds  rejoice  beside  his 
-empty  bam. 

Susanna  had  had  much  to  care  for  in  the  Christ- 
aias  week,  and  was  often  up  late  at  night :  in 
pan,  on  account  of  her  own  business  j  in  part, 
on  account  of  some  Christmas  gifts  with  which 
she  wished  to  surprise  several  persons  around 
her.  And  this  certainly  was  the  cause  of  her 
somewhat  oversleeping  herself  on  the  morning 
of  Christmas-eve.  She  was  awoke  by  a  twit- 
tering of  birds  before  her  window,  and  her  con- 
science reproached  her  with  having,  amid  the 
business  of  the  foregoing  day,  quite  torgoitenthe 
little  birds,  to  which  she  was  accustomed  to  throw 
•ut  upon  the  snow,  com  and  bread  crumbs ;  and 
(bey  were  now  come  to  remind  her  of  it.  Ah ! 
were  but  all  remembrances  like  to  the  twittering 
of  birds!  With  real  remorse  for  her  forgetful- 
ness  Susanna  hastened  to  dress  herself,  and  to 
draw  aside  the  window-curtain.  And  behold ! 
ontside,  before  her  window,  stood  a  tall  slender 
fir-tree,  in  whose  green  top,  cut  in  the  form  ot  a 
garland,  was  stuck  a  great  bunch  of  gold-yellow 
oats,  aroand  which  great  flocks  of  sparrows  and 
bnlfincbes  swarmed,  picking  and  chirping.  Su- 
sanna blushed,  and  thought  ■  Harald  !  The  peo- 
ple in  the  house  answeroi  with  smiles  to  Susan- 
na's questions,  the  Steward  had  indeed  planted 
the  tree.  The  Steward  however  himself  appear- 
ed as  if  be  were  quite  a  stranger  to  the  whole  af- 
fair, betrayed  astonishment  at  the  tree  with  the 
sheaf  of  oats,  and  could  not  conceive  bow  it  bad 
come  there. 

« It  mast,"  said  he,  "  have  shot  forth  of  itself 
daring  the  night;"  and  this  could  only  be  prov- 
ed from  the  wonderfal  strength  of  the  excellent 
Korwegianearth— every  morsel  of  which  is  pul- 
veiiaed  primary  rock.  Such  a  soil  only  can 
bring  fonh  sach  a  miracoloiu  growth. 

In  the  forenoon,  Harald  went  with  Soaanna  in- 
to the  farm-yard,  where  she  with  her  own  hands 
divided  oats  among  the  cows ;  bmui  among  the 
sheep ;  and  among  the  little  poaltiy  com  Sa  aban- 
daBt  measare.  In  the  community  of  hens  was 
(here  with  this  a  great  difference  of  character  ob- 
•errable.  Some  snatched  greedily,  whilst  they 
drove  the  others  away  br  force ;  others,  on  the  con- 
trary ,kept  at  a  modest  distance,and  picked  op  well 
pleased  the  com  which  good  fortune  had  bestow- 
ed apon  them ;  others  again,  seemed  to  enjoy  for 
•thers  more  than  for  themselves.  Of  this  noble 
aatnre  was  one  yonng  cock  in  particular,  with 
a  high  comb,  and  a  rich  cape  of  changeful  gold- 
-eoloared  feathers,  and  of  a  pecaliarly  proud  and 
loftv  bearing ;  he  gave  op  hu  portion  to  the  hens, 
«o  tnathe  hadscarcely  a  single  grain  for  himself ; 
regarding,  however,  the  while,  with  a  noble 
•banticleer-demeanour,  the  crowd  which  pecked 
and  caekledatbis  feet.  On  account  of  this  beau- 
tifal  behaviour,  he  was  called  the  Knight,  by 
Casaiua,  which  name  he  always  preserved  after 
(bat  time.  Among  the  geese,  she  perceived 
with  vexation  that  the  grey  one  was  still  more 
oppressed  utd  pecked  at  by  his  white  tyrant  than 
ever.  Harald  proposed  to  kill  the  grey  one: 
kal  Boaanna  declared  warmly,  that  if  either  or 


the  rivals  were  sacrificed  it  must  be  the  while 
one. 

In  a  house  where  there  are  no  children,  when 
neither  family  nor  friends  assemble,  where  the 
mistress  sits  with  her  trouble  in  darkness,  there 
can  Christmas  bring  no  great  jojr.  But  Susan- 
na had  made  preparations  to  difi°ase  pleasure, 
and  the  thoughts  of  it  had  through  the  whole 
week,  amid  her  manifold  occupations,  illmnmed 
her  heart;  and  besides,  she  was  of  that  6ind  that 
her  life  would  have  been  dark  had  it  not  been 
that  the  prospect  of  always  makbig  somebody- 
happy  bad  glimmered  like  a  star  over  her  path. 
Lanna,  Blarioa,  andPetro  tasted  on  this  day  of 
the  fhiits  of  Susanna's  night-watching;  and 
when  it  was  evening,  and  Susanna  had  arrang- 
ed the  Christmas-table  in  the  hall,  and  had  seen 
it'adomed  with  lut-fish,*  and  roast  meat,  and 
sweet  groats,  cakes  and  batter,  tarts  and  apples, 
and  lighted  with  four  candles ;  when  the  iarm- 
people  assembled  round  the  table  with  eyes  that 
flashed  with  delight  and  appetite ;  when  the  old- 
est among  them  struck  ap  a  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving, and  all  the  rest  joined  in  with  folded 
Hands  and  solemn  voices — then  seemed  it  to  Sit- 
sanna  as  if  she  were  no  longer  in-  a  foreign 
land :  and  after  she  had  joined  in  with  the  hvmn 
of  the  people,  she  seated  herself  at  the  table  as 
the  most  joyous,  cordial  hostess ;  clinked  her 
glass  with  those  of  the  men  and  maid  servants ; 
animated  even  the  most  colossal  passion  for 
eating,  and  placed  the  nicest  things  before  the 
weak  and  timid. 

Mrs.  Astrid  had  told  Susanna  that  she  would 
remain  alone  in  her  chamber  this  evening,  and 
only  take  a  glass  of  milk.  Susanna  wished, 
however,  to  decoy  her  into  enjoyment  by  a  little 
surprise ;  and  had  laid  the  following  little  idot 
against  her  peace.  At  the  time  when  the  gtasa 
of  milk  was  to  be  carried  in  to  her,  instead  of 
this  a  very  pretty  boy,  dressed  to  represent  an 
aitgel,  according  to  Susanna's  idea  of  one,  with 
a  crown  of  light  upon  his  head,  shonld  softlr 
enter  her  room  and  beckon  her  ouL  So  beaati- 
ful  and  bright  a  messenger  the  lady  woald  find 
it  impossible  to  withsta^  and  be  wonld  tlwK 
conduct  her  oat  into  the  |^at  hall,  where,  in  a 
grove  of  fir-trees,  a  table  was  covoed  with  the 
sweetest  groats,  and  the  most  delicioas  of  tarts, 
and  belkind  the  fir-trees  the  people  of  the  boose 
were  to  be  assembled,  and  to  strike  np  a  song  !• 
a  well-known  air  of  the  country,  In  praise  of 
their  lady,  and  full  of  good  wishes  for  her  fatni« 
life. 

BaraU,  to  whom  Sasanaa  bad  imparted  her 
scheme,  shook  his  bead  over  it,  at  first,  donbt- 
folly,  bat  afterwards  fell  into  it,  and  lent  a  help- 
ing hand  to  its  accomplishment,  as  well  by  •■>- 
taming  the  fir-trees  as  by  fitting  oat  the  angeL 
Sasaima  was  quite  charmed  with  her  beauufal 
little  messenger,  and  followed  silently  and  sofUy 
at  his  heels,  as  with  some  anxiety  about  his  owm 
bsad  and  its  glittering  crown  be  tripped  llgbtl]r 
to  Mrs.  Astrid's  chamber. 

Harald  softly  opened  the  door  for  the  boy. 
From  thence  tney  saw  the  lady  sitting  in  an 
easy  chair  in  her  room,  her  head  bowed  upon 
her  hands.  The  lamp  upon  the  table  cast  a  faint 
light  upon  her  black-appareled  figure.  The 
audible  movement  at  the  door  roused  ber;  sh* 
looked  np,  and  stared  for  some  time  with  a  wild 
glance  at  the  apparition  which  met  her  thersw 


*  A  Umd  of  cedGsh,  wliioh  li«i  Iwam  HMked  la  Uy  ftr 
mrtnl  wMk>,  u4  i«  *  pnanl  Ctirutaw  «ak  is  tltinf 
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Then  she  arose  bastily,  pre«sed  her  hands  to  her 
breast,  ottered  a  faint  cry  of  horror,  and  sank 
lifeless  to  the  tnor.  Susanna  pushed  her  angel 
violently  aside,  and  mshed  to  her  mistress,  who 
with  inaescribable  feelings  of  anguish  she  raised 
in  her  arms  and  carried  lo  bed.  Harald,  on  the 
contrary,  busied  himself  with  the  poor  angel, 
who  with  his  crown  had  lost  his  balance,  and 
while  the  hot  (allow  ran  down  over  brow  and 
cheeks,  broke  out  into  the  most  deplorable  tones 
of  lamentation. 

Susanna  soon  sneeeeded  in  recalling  her  mis- 
tress to  life;  but  fora'long  time  her  mind  seemed 
to  be  confused,  and  she  spoke  unintelligible,  un- 
connected sentences,  of  which  Susanna  only  nn- 
derstood  the  words,  '  Apparitiop — unfortunate 
child— death  I'  Susanna  concluded  therefore 
that  the  fabricated  angel  bad  frightened  her,  and 
exclaimed  with  tears,  "Ah,  it  was  only  Hans 
Guttormson's  little  fellow  that  I  had  dressed  up 
as  an  angel,  in  order  to  give  you  pleasure  I" 

Susanna  saw  now  right  well  how  little  fortu- 
nate had  been  this  thought;  but  Mrs.  Astrid  lis- 
tened with  great  eagerness  to  Susanna's  expla- 
nation respecting  the  apparition  which  had  shook 
her  so  much,  and  at  letigth  her  convulsive  state 

Eassed  off  in  a  flood  of  tears.  Susanna  beside 
eiself  for  grief,  that  instead  of  joy  she  had  occa- 
sioned trouble  to  her  lady,  kissed,  wiih  tears,  her 
dress,  hands,  feet,  amid  neartfelt  prayers  for  for- 
giveness. 

^  Mrs.  Astrid  answered  mildly,  but  with  excite- 
ment. "  Thou  meant  it  well,  Susanna.  Thou 
couldst  not  know  how  thou  wouldst  grive  me. 
But — think  no  more  about  it ;  never  more  a^ 
tempt  to  give  me  pleasure.  I  can  never  more 
be  joyful,  never  more  happy !  There  lies  a  stone 
•pon  my  breast  which  never  can  be  raised,  until 
the  stone  shall  be  laid  on  my  grave.  But  go  now, 
Susanna,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  be  alone.  I 
shall  soon  be  better." 

Susanna  prayed  that  she  might  bring  her  a 
glass  of  milk,  and  Mrs.  Astrid  consented;  but 
when  she  had  brought  it  in  she  was  obliged  a^ain 
to  withdraw,  her  heart  full  of  anguish.  When 
she  came  out  to  Harald  she  poured  out  to  him 
all  her  pain  over  the  unfortunate  project,  and  re- 
lated to  biiu  the  deep  agitation  of  mmd,  and  the 
iaik,  despairing  words  of  her  lady. 

At  this  Harald  became  pale  and  thoughtful, 
and  Susanna  at  that  was  still  more  depressed. 
To  be  sure  she  had  yet  a  little  mine  of  pleasures 
remaining,  on  whose  explosion  she  bad  very 
much  pleased  herself,  but  this  in  the  disturbed 
state  of  mind  produced  but  little  effect.  It  is 
true  that  Harald  smiled,  and  exclaimed,  '  The 
cross  r  when  a  waistcoat  made  its  appearance 
•ut  of  a  wheaten  loaf;  it  is  true  that  be  dianked 
Susaima  and  pressed  her  hand,  but  he  had  evi- 
dently so  little  pleasure  in  her  present,  his 
thoughts  were  so  plainly  directed  to  something 
else,  that  now  every  gleam  of  pleasure  vanished 
for  Susanna  from  the  Christmas  joy.  When 
she  was  alone  in  her  chamber,  and  saw  from 
her  window  how  a  little  beam  of  light  proceeded 
from  every  cottage  in  the  valley,  and  she  thought 
how  withm  them  were  assembled  in  confidential 
•ireles,  parents,  children,  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  Criends,  then  felt  she  painfully  that  she  was 
,kqiesome  in  a  strange  land ;  and  as  she  remem- 
bered bow  formerly  on  this  evening  she  made 
her  little  Hulda  happy,  and  how  fortunate  her 
pojects  had  always  been,  she  took  out  a  hand- 
kerchief which  had  been  worn  on  the  neck  of 
the  little  beloved  sister,  and  covered  it  with  hgt 


tears  and  kisses.  Great  pan  of  tha  njght  she 
passed  on  the  threshold  of  her  lady's  door,  listen- 
ing full  of  anguish  to  the  never-ceasing  footsteps 
within.  But  with  the  exception  of  scveial  deep 
sighs,  Susanna  heard  no  expression  of  paia 
which  might  justify  her  in  breaking  in  upon  the 
solitude  of  her  mistress.' 

We  will  now  turn  ourselves  to  a  somewhat 
more  lively  picture. 

There  exists  in  Norway  a  pleasant  cnstoa, 
which  is  called  Tura-jul,  or  Christnus-iarnSL 
In  Christmas  week,  namely,  people  go  oat  t* 
visit  one  another  by  turns,  and  then  in  the  ho«- 

Sitable  houses  is  there  feasting,  sporting,  and 
ancing.  That  is  called  "  the  Christmas-toms.' 

And  the  "  turns"  extended  also  to  the  remote- 
lyiDg,  solitary  Heimdal.  The  pastor  of  the 
mother  parish,  the  friendly  and  hospitable  pas- 
tor, Middelberg,  had  sent  an  invitation  to  fnends 
and  acquaintances  in  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
which  included  also  the  inhabitants  of  Semb,  l» 
a  feast  at  the  parsonage,  on  the  second  day  of 
Christmas. 

Mrs.  Astrid  excused  herself,  but  besooekt 
Harald  and  Susanna  to  drive  there.  It  htKl  e^ 
zen  a  few  days  before,  and  had  freshly  snowed, 
so  that  the  sledging  was  excellent,  aiia  HaraU 
now  again  in  good-humour  seemed  dispcned  t* 
make  a  little  festival  of  driving  Susanna  to  (he 
parsonage  in  a  small  sledge  with  jingling  belU. 

Mrs.  Astrid  had  regained  her  accustomed 
manner^and  appearance,  and  thus  Susanna  was 
easy  as  to  all  consequences  of  her  unfortunate 
scheme  on  Christmas-eve,  and  could  give  her- 
self up  with  a  free  mind  to  the  agreeable  impres- 
sions which  the  winter-drive  offered.  And  these 
were  manifold  and  rich  to  a  person  who  was  s* 
little  used  to  pleasure  of  any  kind  as  Susatma, 
and  who,  besides  this,  was  of  a  ttesh,  open 
spirit.  The  air  was  so  clear,  the  snow  was  so 
dazzHng,  mountain  and  woods  so  splendid,  the 
horse  se  spirited,  and  Harald  drove  so  indescri- 
bably well,  the  most  difficult  places  being  t» 
him  mere  play-work,  that  Susanna  exclaimed 
every  now  and  then, "  O  how  beautiful !  O  bew 
divine  I" 

With  all  this,  Harald  was  uncommonly  polite 
and  entertaining.  Attentive  in  the  extreme  that 
Susanna  sate  comfortably,  was  warm  aboot  the 
feet,  and  so  on,  laid  himself  out  at  the  same 
time  to  make  her  acauainted  with  all  the  won- 
ders and  beauties  of  tne  district ;  besides  which 
be  related  much  that  was  interesting  of  the 
pectiliarities  of  the  neighbourhood,  of  its  woods, 
mountains,  and  kinds  of  stones,  spoke  of  the 
primeval  mountains  and  transition-formations, 
of  that  which  bad  existed  before  the  Flood,  and 
of  that  which  had  been  formed  after  it,  so  that 
Susanna  was  astonished  at  his  great  learning, 
and  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  him  was  excited 
in  her  mind.  It  is  tme  that  she  foisot  this  for 
one  while,  in  a  quarrel  which  suddenly  arose 
between  (hem  respecting  the  sun,  which  accord- 
ing to  Harald's  assertion,  must  appear  brighter 
fn  Norway  than  in  Sweden,  wnich  Snsanaa 
contended  against  most  vehemently,  and  assured 
him  of  exactly  the  opposite;  and  aoont  the  strata 
of  air,  of  which  Susanna  asserted  that  they  lay 
in  Norway  different  to  Sweden ;  upon  the 
whole,  however,  die  drive  was  harmonious,  and 
in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  Harald's 
appearance.  By  his  driving,  his  politeness,  and 
his  learning,  he  had  attained  lo  saktetBingqaile 
grand  and  extraordinary  in  Susanna's  eyes. 
_  When,  after  a  drive  of  about  six  miles,  tfaw 
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t  the  panonage-honse,  tbey  saw  fiom 
Jl' Slides  Ae  lime  tledges  issuing  taaa  the  pass- 
es of  the  virileys,  and  then  hastening  forward  in 
the  aame  direction  as  themselves  across  the 
fields  of  snow.  Steaming  biealh  came  from 
the  nostrils  of  the  snorting  horses,  and  merrily 
jingled  the  bells  in  the  clear  air.  Susanna  was 
enraptured. 

No  less  was  she  enraptared  b^  the  cordiality 
with  which  she  saw  herself  received  at  the  par- 
sonage— she,  a  foreign  serving-maiden — by  for- 
eign, wealthy,  and  respectable  people.  Susanna 
was,  besides  this,  very  curious  to  see  how 
things  looked,  and  how  they  went  on,  in  a  re- 
spectable parsonage  in  Norway;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  very  agreeable  to  her,  when  the  kind 
Madame  Middelbeig  invited  her  to  see  the 
house,  and  allowed  her  to  be  conducted  by  her 
eldest  daughter,  Thea  Middelbeig,  everywhere, 
from  the  cellar  even  to  the  garret.  Susanna, 
after  this,  felt  great  esteem  for  the  arrangenkents 
in  the  parsonage-house;  thonght  that  she  could 
learn  various  things  Ixom  it;  other  things,  how- 
ever, she  thought  would  have  been  belter  accord- 
ing to  her  Swedish  method.'  Return^  to  the 
company,  Susanna  ibimd  mQch  to  notice  and 
much  to  reflect  upon.  For  the  rest,  she  was 
through  the  whole  of  this  day  in  a  sort  of  mental 
excitement.    It  seemed  to  her,  as  if  she  saw  the 

gicture  of  comfort  and  haj^iuess  of  which  she 
ad  sometimes  dreamed,  here  realized.  It  seem- 
ed to  her  that  life  amid  these  grand  natural 
scenes  and  simple  manners  must  be  beaatiflil. 
The  relationship  between  parents  and  children, 
between  masters  and  servants,  appearsd  so  cor- 
dial, so  patriarchal.  She  heard  the  servants  in  the 
house  of  the  clergyman,  call  him  and  his  wife, 
father  and  mother;  she  saw  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  house  assist  in  waiting  on  the  guests,  and 
that  so  joyously  and  easily,  that  one  saw  that 
she  did  it  trom  her  heart;  saw  a  frank  satisfac- 
tion upon  all  foces,  a  freedom  from  care,  and  a 
simplicity  in  the  behaviour  of  all ;  and  all  this 
made  Susanna  feel  quite  light  at  heart,  whilst  it 
«alled  forth  a  certain  tearful  glance  in  her  eye. 

"  Have  you  pleasure  in  flowers  1"  inquired 
the  frieadly  Thea  Middelberg ;  and  when  Su- 
sanna declared  that  she  had,  she  broke  off  the 
most  beautiful  rose  which  bloomed  in  the  win- 
-dow  and  gave  to  her. 

But  the  greatest  pleasnie  to  Susanna  was  in 
the  two  youngest  children  of  the  house,  and  she 
thought  that  the  heartful '  mora  mi'  (my  mother), 
was  the  most  harmonious  sotud  which  she  had 
ever  heard.  And  in  that  Susanna  was  light  alao, 
for  mote  lovely  words  than  these  'mora  mi,' 
spoken  by  affectionate  childish  lips,  are  not  in 
the  earth.  The  little  Mina,  a  child  about  Hai- 
fa's age,  and  full  of  life  and  animation,  was  in 
particular  dear  to  Susanna,  who  oiUy  wished 
that  the  little  romp  would  have  jgiven  to  herself 
»  longer  test  upon  her  knee.  Susamut  herself 
won  quite  unwittingly  the  perfect  favour  of  the 
hostess,  by  starting  up  at  table  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment when  the  dinner  was  being  served,  and 
with  a  light  and  firm  hand  saving  the  things 
from  danger.  After  this  she  continued  to  give  a 
helpful  band  where  it  was  needful.  This  pleased 
much,  and  they  noticed  the  young  Swede  with 
ever  kinder  eyes;  she  knew  it,  and  thought  all 
the  more  on  those  who  thought  of  her. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sotetantial  and  savouty 
<Uttner,  skal  was  dmak  and  songs  were  simg. 
Susanna's  glass  must  elink  with  her  neighbourr, 
light  aitd  left,  straight  before  her  and  cioaswise, 


and  animated  br  the  general  spirit  she  joined  in 
with  the  beantiuil  people's  song,  <  The  old  sev 
gilded  Norway,'  and  seemed  to  have  foigotten 
all  spirit  of  opposition  to  Norway  and  I^rwe- 
gians.  And  bow  heartily  did  not  she  unite  in 
the  last  akil  which  was  proposed  by  the  host, 
with  beaming  and  tearful  eyes, "  To  all  those  who 
love  us  I"  and  she  thought  on  her  little  Hulda. 

But  now  we  most  go  on  to  that  which  made 
this  day  a  remarkable  one  for  Susanna. 

After  diimer  and  coffee  were  over,  the  com- 
pany divided,  as  is  customary  in  Norway.  IThe 
ladies  remained  sitting  on  the  sofa  and  in  armed 
chair*  roimd  about,  and  talked  over  the  occur- 
rences in  the  neighbourhood,  domestic  affairs, 
and  the  now-happUy  concluded  Christmas  bnsi- 
nese,  and  '  yes,  mdeed  I'  '  yes,  indeed !'  was  often 
heara  among  them. 

The  young  girls  grouped  themselves  together 
in  the  window,  and  there  was  heaid  talk  of 
dress'  and  'ornament,'  'heavens,  how  pretty  T 
and'jest  and  small-talk. 

In  the  next  room  sate  the  gentlemen  together 
with  pipes  and  politics. 

Susanna  was  near  to  the  open  door  of  this 
room,  and  as  she  felt  but  littfe  interest  in  the 
subjects  that  were  spoken  of  in  her  neighbour- 
hood, she  could  not  avoid  listening  to  that  which 
was  said  by  the  gentlemen  within  the  room,  for 
she  heaid  how  there  a  coarse  voice  was  abusing 
Si^en  and  the  Swedes  in  the  most  defamatory 
manner.  Susanna's  blood  boiled,  and  involun- 
tarily, she  clenched  her  fist. 

"  O  heavens  I"  sighed  she,  "  that  I  were  but  a 
man  I" 

The  patriotic  burgomaster's  daughter  burned 
with  desire  to  fall  upon  those  who  daied  to  de- 
spise her  fatherland.  She  could  not  hear  tUs 
coolly,  and  almost  fearing  her  own  anger  she  was 
about  to  rise  and  take  another  place,  but  she  re- 
strained herself;  for  she  heard  a  grave  manl^ 
voice  raised  in  defence  of  that  foreign  calumni- 
ated country.  And  truly  it  was  refreshing  for 
Susaima  to  hear  Sweden  defended  with  as  much 
intelligence  as  zeal ;  truly  it  was  a  joy  to  her  to 
hear  the  assertions  of  the  coarser  voice  repelled 
by  the  other  less  noisy,  but  more  powerflil  voice, 
and  at  length  to  hear  it  declaim,  as  master  of  the 
field,  the  follewing  lines,  which  were  addressed 
to  his  native  land  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  Gnslavns  Adolphns  the  Great : 

At  oiir«  if  dimmed  thj  glorj't  rmjr ; 

Thy  flowenr  gmrlud  Uia*  *«af , 

Boir«d  notliar '.    But  thjr  bnghtnen  ipbadld 

Sbatl  ntnt  more  be  ended. 

The  gntefdl  world  on  me  her  lore  wiU  call, 

Who  mother  of  GaetnTue  waet  \* 

Yes,  truly  was  all  this  a  feeling  of  delight  for 
Susaniia;  but  the  voice  which  spoke  so  beauti- 
fully— the  voice  which  defended  Sweeden — the 
voice  which  called  forth  the  feeling  of  delight, 
this  voice  operated  more  than  ell  the  rest  on  Su- 
sanna, for  it  was  that  of  Harald.  Susanna 
could  not  trust  her  ears,  she  called  her  eves  to 
their  assistance,  and  then  a.s  she  could  no  longer 
doubt  that  the  noble  defender  of  her  country  was 
Harald,  she  was  so  surprised  and  so  joyful  that 
in  the  overflowing  of  her  feelings  she  might  al- 
most have  done  something  foolish,  had  not  at 
that  very  moment  one  of  the  elderiy  ladies  of  the 
party  come  to  her,  and  led  het  into  a  quieter 
comer  of  the  room,  in  order  to  be  akle  there 
quietly  to  qnestion  her  of  all  that  she  wished  to 
know.    This  lady  belonged  to  that  class  (scat- 


•  Ta^tedeea  tM  Uten.    Af  Raia. 
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tered  in  eveiir  eoiiiiti7  of  the  world)  which  has 
a  resemblance  to  ihe  parasite  growth,  inasmach 
as  it  grows  and  floarishes  by  the  nourishment 
which  it  seeks  from  the  plants  on  which  it  fixes 
iiselC  As  this  ladv  wore  a  brown  dress,  and  had 
brown  ribbons  in  her  cap,  we  find  it  venr  appro- 
priate to  call  her  Madame  Brown.  Snsaona 
tniut  now  give  Madame  Brown  an  accoant  of 
her  family,  her  home,  all  her  connexions,  why 
she  was  come  into  Norway,  how  she  liked  living 
there,  and  so  on.  In  all  this  Susanna  was  tol- 
erably openhearted  ;  but  when  the  disconrse  was 
tamed  upon  her  present  situation,  and  her  lady, 
the  became  more  reserved.  On  this  subject, 
kowever,  Madame  Brown  was  less  disposed  to 
question  than  to  relate  herself. 

"  I  knew  Mrs.  Astrid,"  said  she,  "  in  our 
yonnger  days,  very  well.  She  was  a  very  hand- 
some lady,  but  always  rather  proud.  However, 
I  did  not  mind  that,  and  we  were  right  good 
friends.  People  have  told  me  that  I  ought  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Semb,  but— I  don't  know — I  have 
never  seen  her  since  she  has  been  so  strange. 
My  God,  dear  friend,  how  can  yon  live  with 
her  1  She  must  be  so  horribly  gloomy  and  anx- 
ious!" 

Susanna  replied  by  a  warm  burst  of  praise  of 
her  lady,  and  said,  "  that  she  was  always  sor- 
rowful, and  appeared  to  be  nnhappy,  but  that 
this  only  bound  her  to  her  all  the  more." 

"Unhappy!"  began  Madame  Brown  again. 
"Yes,  if  that  were  all— but  alas!" 

Susanna  asked  in  astonishment  what  she 
meant  1 

Madame  Brown  answered,  "  I  say  and  think 
nothing  bad  of  her,  and  always  defend  her,  but 
in  anv  case  there  is  something  odd  about  her. 
Could  yon  really  believe  that  there  are  people, 
wicked  enough  to  speak— to  suspect — a  mur- 

Susanna  coold  neither  think  nor  speak— she 
only  stared  at  the  speaker. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  continued  Madame  Brown,  flu- 
ently ;  "  so  people  say  I  To  be  sure  the  Colonel, 
who  was  a  monster,  was  most  guilty  in  the  af- 
feir;  but  yet,  nevertheless,  she  must  have  known 
of  it — so  people  assert.  See  you — they  bad  a 
boy  with  them,  the  son  of  her  sister.  The 
mother  died,  after  having  confided  her  child  to 
the  care  of  her  sister  and  her  brother-in-law. 
What  happens  then  1  One  fine  day  the  boy  has 
vanished— never  again  comes,  to  light— nobody 
knows  what  has  become  of  him;  but  his  cloak 
is  found  on  a  rock,  by  the  lake,  and  drops  of 
blood  on  the  stone  under  it  I  The  boy  had  van- 
ished, and  his  property  came  in  well  for  his  re- 
lations, since  the  Colonel  had  gambled  away 
every  thing  which  he  and  his  wife  possessed. 
But  our  Lord,  in  his  justice,  smote  the  Colonel, 
so  that  for  five  years  he  remained  lame  and 
speechless,  and  his  wife  never  since  that  time 
has  had  one  joyful  day  on  earth." 

Susanna  turned  pale  with  emotion,  and  as 
zealously  as  she  had  before  defended  the  honour 
of  her  native  land,  now  defended  she  the  inno- 
cence of  her  lady.  But  in  this  she  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  friendly  hostess,  who  invited  her 
to  join  the  other  young  people  in  games  and 
dancing.  But  Susanna  was  so  excited  by  that 
which  she  had  heard,  and  longed  so  much  to  be 
at  home  with  her  mistresss,  for  whom,  now  that 
she  had  heard  her  so  cruelly  maligned,  she  felt 
morcaffeciion  than  ever;  she  prayed  to  be  ex- 
cused from  taking  any  part  in  the  Christmas 
games,  and  annotmced  her  intention  of  driving 


bom*.  She  wished  not,  however,  to  taice  Bar- 
aid  from  the  company,  and  intended,  axirear- 
ingly,  to  drive  home  alone.  She  could  drirm 
very  well,  and  should  easily  find  the  way. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  Harald  beeomo 
awaie  of  her  intentions  than  he  prepared  ta 
accompany  her;  and  it  was  of  no  avail  that 
Susanna  opposed  herself  to  it.  Host  and  host^ 
ess,  however,  in  their  cordiality,  opposed  warzDly 
their  guests  leaving  them  so  early,  and  threaten- 
ed them  with  'Aasgaardsreja,'  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  rage  in  Christmas  time,  and  woald 
meet  them  by  the  way  if  they  persisted  in  their 
unwise  resolve.  Notwithstanding  this  thejr  did 
so,  and  were  accompanied  by  their  hosts  ta  the 
sledge.  Susanna  thanked  them  from  her  mored 
heart  for  all  their  kindness,  promised  the  amia- 
ble Then  that  they  would  see  one  another  ofleo, 
and  kissed  tenderly  the  little  Mina,  who  baag 
upon  her  neck. 

Scarcely  was  Snsanna  seated  in  the  sledge, 
and  was  amid  mountains  and  woods,  than  she 
gave  vent  to  her  heart,  and  related  to  Harald 
the  story  which  she  had  jast  heard.  And  her 
abhorrence  had  not  bten  less  than  was  now 
Harald's  anger  at  such  a  shameful  calumnia- 
tion, and  at  the  person  who  had  exhibited  sach 
an  evidence  of  her  own  dark  soul.  Yes,  he  feU 
into  such  a  rage  with  old  Madame  Brown,  and 
made  such  threatening  demonstrations  against 
her  well-being,  and  the  horse  made  such  violent 
springs  and  plunges,  that  Susanna  endeavoared 
to  lead  the  conversation  to  other  subjects.  She 
therefore  asked  Harald  what  was  meant  by 
Aasgaardsreja,  and  why  they  had  threatens, 
her  with  it. 

Harald  on  this  returned  to  his  customary  tem- 
per, and  assured  her  that  this  was  by  no  means  . 
to  be  jested  with.  "  The  Aasgaardsreia,"  said 
he,  "  are  the  spirits  which  are  not  good  enoogk 
to  deserve  heaven,  and  yet  not  bad  enough  to  be 
sent  to  hell;  they  consist  of  tipplers,  polite  de- 
ceivers,— in  one  word,  of  all  those  who  from  one 
cause  or  another  have  given  themselves  to  evil. 
For  punishment,  therefore,  most  they  ride  about 
till  the  end  of  the  world.  At  the  head  of  the 
troop  rides  Guro-Rysse,  or  Reisa-Rova,  who  is 
to  be  known  by  her  long  train.  After  her  fol- 
lows a  long  numerous  band  of  both  sexes.  The 
horses  are  coal  black,  and  their  eyes  flash  in  the 
darkness  like  fire.  They  are  guided  by  bits  of 
red-hot  iron,  ride  over  land  and  water,  and  tfa« 
halloo  of  the  riders,  the  snorting  of  the  horses, 
the  rattling  of  the  iron  bits,  occasion  a  tumult 
which  is  heard  from  far.  '  Whenever  they  throw 
a  saddle  over  a  house,  there  must  some  one  die, 
and  wherever  they  perceive  that  there  will  bo 
bloodshed  or  murder,  they  enter,  and  seating 
themselves  on  the  posts  by  the  door,  make  a 
noise  and  laugh  in  their  sleeve.  When  one 
hears  the  Aasgaardsreja  coming,  one  must 
throw  oneself  on  the  ground  and  pretend  thai 
one  sleeps.  If  one  does  this  not,  one  is  carried 
awav  by  the  troop,  and  struck  down  in  a  faint- 
ing-fit in  a  place  far  distant  trom  where  one 
was.  People  often,  after  this,  are  low-spirited 
and  melancholy  all  their  days.  But  the  virtu- 
ous, who  throw  themselves  down  immediately 
on  the  approach  of  the  troop,  suffer  nothing,  ex- 
cepting that  every  one  of  the  airy  company  spits 
upon  him  in  passing;  when  the  troop  has  pa'^eed 
by,  then  one  spits  again,  and  the  affair  has  then 
no  farther  consequence." 

Harsld  added  that  this  troop  was  commonly 
out  at  Christmas,  and. nothing  was  more  possi- 
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ble  than  that  they  themselres  migbt  mflgt  it  on 
tMs  rer/  eTcoiog,  and  in  that  case  Sasanna  bad 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  dismount  firom  the 


lOi 


sledge,  il^row  herself  with  her  nose  on  the  gronod, 
aod  bury  her  face  in  the  snow,  till  the  wild  herd 
were  gone  over.* 

Sasanna  declared,  it  is  true,  that  she  had  not 
any  faith  in  the  story :  but  Harald  said  so  grave- 
ly, that  one  of  these  days  she  would  see  that  the 
afiair  was  troe,  and  Sasanna  was  naturally  so 
inclined  to  believe  in  the  marvellons,  that  she 
Tery  often,  especially  in  narrow  passes  of  the 
Talleys,  directed  her  glance  to  the  beigbu,  half 
fearing,  half  wishing,  that  the  black  horses,  with 
the  fiery  eyes  and  the  red-hot  bridlebits,  might 
make  their  appearance.  But  she  only  saw  bright 
stars  look  down  upon  her,  now  and  then  dimmed 
by  the  Northern  fights,  which  wared  Iheix  shi- 
Bing  fleeting  veils  over  the  vault  of  heaven. 

Arrived  at  Semb,  she  saw  the  customary  Uiint 
light  in  the  windows  of  her  lady.  Susanna's 
heart  was  affected,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  she  said, 
■Ah,  how  wicked  this  world  is!  To  lay  yet 
stones  upon  the  harden,  and  to  make  misfortune 
into  crime.  What,  what  can  we  do  to  shield 
her  from  the  attacks  of  malice  1" 

"  Madame  Brown  shall  at  least  not  spread  her 
lies  farther,"  said  Harald.  "  I  will  dnve  to  her 
to-morrow  morning,  compel  her  to  swallow  her 
own  words,  and  terrify  her  firom  ever  letting  them 
again  pass  her  lips." 

"  Yes,  that  is  good!"  exclaimed  Susanna  de- 
lighted. 

"  If  an  accident  happen's  to  a  child,"  continued 
Harald  excitedly,  "  then  directly  to  chaj^e  those 
belonging  to  it  with  wilful  murder!  Can  one  im- 
agine anything  more  shameful  or  more  absurd. 
No,  such  snakes,  at  least,  shall  not  hiss  about 
the  unhappy  lady.  And  to  crush  them  shall  be 
my  business!" 

And  with  this  Harald  pressed  Susanna's  hand 
at  parting,  and  left  her. 

"And  my  business,"  thought  Susanna,  with 
tearful  eyes,  "  shall  be,  to  love  her  and  to  serve 
her  faithfully.  Perhaps  when  order  and  com- 
fort are  diffused  more  and  more  around  her,  when 
many  pleasure."!  daily  surround  her,  perhaps  she 
may  again  feel  an  inclination  for  life." 

QUIET  WEEKS. 
When  cloDdi  hong  heavy  on  the  fcce  of  earth. 

And  woods  stand  leafless  in  ihclr  mouniini  pUaht.— 
.  T?*J?  <!•""•  •T'np««l>y  has  twofold  might. 
And  kindles  on- the  social  wlnHr's  hearth 

Within  wu  hearts  Uia  glow  of  spring's  delight. 

VSLHAVEK. 

Hast  thou  heard  the  fall  of  water-drops  in 
deep  caves,  where  heavily,  and  perpetuaUy,  and 
gnawingly  they  eat  into  the  ground  on  which 
they  fall  T  Hast  thou  heard  the  murmuring  of 
the  brook  that  flows  on  sportively  between  green 
banks,  whilst  nodding  flowers  and  beaming 
lights  of  heavien  mirror  themselves  in  its  wa- 
ters 1  There  is  a  secret  twittering  and  whis- 
pering of  joy  in  it.  There  bast  thou  pictures 
of  two  kwds  of  stm  life,  which  are  different 

^^I^VT""*""",?""?  ""»"•« 'n  the  air  which  Mt^d 
TOlent  storms,  eipeamlly  in  moantain  coontrios,  hare  prob- 
ably gi.en  omaum  to  the  legend  of  th.  Aa.VarJ.SSL 

A^I^VrX^"^  referenc.  to  the  procewion  tow.rd. 
Aasgaard  of  the  heroes  who  hsTe  fallen  in  battle,  or  to  the 
aenal  journey  of  the  Nomor  and  Vslkyrinr.  The  legend 
l>«  taken  it.  preient  form  under  Christianity,  in  which  the 
eld  SiTinities  hare  been  trmnsftirraed  in  popular  belief  into 
ml  jMwers  and  sentaata  ofth*  derU.— Fays. 


the  one  from  the  other  as  heU  and  heaven. 
Both  of  them  are  lived  on  earth ;  both  of  them, 
at  Semb  in  Heimdal,  were  lived  through  the  fol- 
lowing months:  the  erst  by  Mrs.  Astrid, th* 
second  by  Harald  and  Susanna,  only  that  some- 
times the  wearing  drops  were  blown  aside  by  a 
favourable  breeze,  and  sometimes  mud  of  vari- 
ous kinds  made  turbid  the  waters  of  the  dancinr 
brook.  " 

January  passed  away  with  his  growing  sun- 
shine and  hie  increasing  winter  pomp.  Water- 
falls planted  their  edges  with  dowers,  palms, 
grapes,  yes,  whole  fruiMrees,  of— ice.  Thfr 
bulfinches,  with  their  red  breasts,  shone  like 
hopping  flames  upon  the  white  snow.  The 
winter  bloomed  in  sparkling  crystals,  whicii 
were  strewn  over  wood  and  earth,  in  the  song 
of  the  throstle,  in  the  glittering  whiteness  of 
the  snow-fields.  Timber  was  felled  in  the 
woods,  and  songs  from  Tegner's  Frithof  re- 
sounded thereto.  People  drove  in  sledgee 
through  the  valleys,  and  on  snow-skates  over 
the  mountains.  There  was  fresh  life  every- 
where. 

The  contest  at  Semb,  about  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, had  ceased  ever  since  Christmas.  It  is 
true  that  Harald  attempted  various  attacks  upon 
Swedish  iron,  the  Swedish  wosds,  and  so  on, 
but  Susanna  seemed  not  rightly  to  believe  in 
their  seriousness,  and  would  not  on  that  ac- 
count take  up  the  strife ;  and  his  last  attempt 
on  the  Swedish  wind  fell  so  feebly,  that  Harald 
determined  to  let  the  subject  rest,  and  to  look 
about  for  some  other  matter  of  contention 
wherewith  to  keep  himself  warm  during  the 
winter. 

February  and  March  came  on.  This  is  the 
severest  time  of  a  northern  winter.  In  Janua- 
ry, it  is  young,  but  it  becomes  now  old  and  grey 
and  heavy,  especially  in  cottages,  where  there 
is  no  great  provision  for  the  family.  The  au- 
tumn provision,  as  well  in  the  house  as  in  the 
yard,  is  nearly  consumed.  It  is  hard  for  hungry 
children  to  trail  home  wood  from  the  forests, 
which  is  to  boil  for  them  in  their  kettle  only  thiir 
water-gruel,  and  not  always  that. 

April  came.  It  is  called  the  spring  month, 
and  the  larks  sing  in  the  woods.  But  in  the 
deep  valley  often  prevails  then  the  greatest  anx- 
iety and  want.  Often  then  scatters  the  needy 
peasant  ashes  and  sand  upon  the  snow  which 
covers  his  acres,  that  it  may  melt  all  the  soon- 
er, and  thus  he  may  be  able  to  plough  up  his 
land  between  the  snow  walls  which  surround  it. 
Susanna  during  this  month  became  well  knowa 
in  the  cottages  of  the  valley,  and  her  warm 
heart  found  rich  material  for  sympathy  and  help. 
Harald  thonght  this  too  good  an  opportunity 
to  be  lost  for  infusing  into  Susanna  a  horror  of 
himself  and  his  character,  and  shewed  himself 
cold  and  immovable  to  her  description  of  the 
wants  which  she  bad  witnessed,  and  had  aproud 
ability  to  say  '  no'  to  all  her  proposals  for  their 
assistance.  He  spoke  much  of  severity  and  of 
wholesome  lectures,  and  so  on ;  and  Susanna 
was  not  slow  in  calling  him  the  most  cruel  of 
men,  another  tyrant '  Christjem,'  a  regular  mis- 
anthrope :  '  wolves  and  bears  had  more  heart 
than  he  had.  Never  again  would  she  ask  him 
for  anything ;  one  might  just  as  well  talk  to  a 
stock  or  a  stone  I'  And  Susanna,  set  off  to 
weep  bitter  tears.    But  when  she  afterwanU 
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found  tli«t  maoh  want  was  ailentlj  assisted 
from  the  band  of  the  inisaathrope ;  when  she 
found  that  in  Tsrions  instances  her  suggestions 
were  adopted;  then,  indeed,  she  also  shed  in 
silence  tears  of  joy,  and  soon  forgot  all  her 
^ans  of  hostile  reserve.  By  degrees  also  Ha- 
rald  forgot  his  contention  in  the  subject,  the  in- 
terest of  which  was  too  good  and  important ; 
And  before  they  were  rightly  aware  of  it,  they 
found  themselves  both  busied  for  the  same 
purpose  in  various  ways.  Susanna  had  began 
by  giving  away  all  that  she  possessed.  As  she 
had  now  no  more  to  give,  she  began  to  give  ear 
to  Harald's  views;  that  for  the  poor  which  sur- 
rounded them,  generally  speaking,  direct  alms- 
giving was  less  needful  than  a  friendly  and  ra- 
tional sympathy  in  their  circumstances,  a  father- 
ly and  motherly  guardianship  which  would  sus- 
tain the  'broken  heart,'  and  strengthen  the 
weary  bands,  which  were  almost  sinking,  to 
raise  themselves  again  to  labour  and  to  hope. 
In  the  class  which  may  be  said  to  labour  for 
their  daily  bread,  there  are  people  who  help 
themselves ;  others  there  are  whom  nobody  can 
help;  but  the  greater  number  are  those  who 
throagh  prudent  help  in  word  and  deed  can  at- 
tain to — helping  themselves,  and  obtaining  cam- 
fort  and  independence. 

Harald  considered  it  important  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  keeping  of  cattle, 
knowing  that  this  was  the  certain  way  of  this 
region's  advancing  itself  And  as  soon  as  the 
snow  melted,  and  the  earth  was  clear,  he  we;it 
out  with  labourers  and  servants,  and  occupied 
himself  busily  in  carrying  away  from  the  mead- 
ows the  stones  with  which  they,  in  this  country, 
are  so  abundantly  strewn,  and  sowed  new  kinds 
of  grass  as  a  source  of  more  abundant  fodder ; 
and  Susanna's  heart  beat  for  joy  as  she  saw  his 
activity,  and  how  he  himself  went  to  work,  and 
animated  all  by  bis  example  and  his  cheerful 
spirit.  Harald  now  also  often  found  his  favour- 
ite dishes  for  his  dinner ;  nay,  Susanna  herself 
began  to  discover  that  one  and  another  of  them 
were  very  savory,  and  among  these  may  partic- 
■larly  be  mentioned  groat  gruel  with  little  her- 
rings. This  course,  with  which  dinners  in  Nor- 
way often  begin,  is  so  served,  that  every  guest 
has  a  little  plate  beside  him  on  which  lie  the  lit- 
tle white  herrings,  and  they  eat  alternately  a 
piece  of  herring  and  a  spoonfal  of  gruel,  which 
looks  very  well,  and  tastes  very  go«d. 

Harald,  towards  spring,  was  very  much  occu- 
pied with  work  and  workpeople,  so  that  he  had 
bat  little  time  to  devote  to  Susanna,  either  for 
good  or  bad.  But  he  had  discovered  that  pos- 
sibly in  time  he  might  have  a  weak  chest,  and 
he  visited  her  therefore  every  morning  in  the 
dairy  that  he  might  receive  a  cup  of  new  milk 
from  her  band.  For  this,  he  gave  her  in  return 
firesh  spring-Sowers,  or  by  way  of  change,  a 
nettle  (which  was  always  thrown  violently  into 
a  corner),  and  for  the  rest  attentively  remarked 
the  occurrences  in  the  dairy,  and  Susanna's 
movements,  while  she  poured  the  milk  out  of 
the  pails  through  a  sieve  into  the  pans,  and  ar- 
ranged them  on  their  shelves,  whereby  it  hap- 
jieaed  that  he  would  forget  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing monologue — 

"  See,  that  one  may  call  a  knack !  How  well 
«he  looks  at  her  work,  and  with  that  cbeerfol, 
.inendly  face !    Ereiytbing  that  die  tooobes  is 


well  dooe ;— ererything  improves  and  flourishes 
under  her  eye.  If  she  only  were  not  so  violent 
and  passionate ! — but  it  is  not  in  her  heart, 
there  never  was  a  better  heart  than  hers,  Men 
and  animals  love  her,  and  are  well  off  under 
hfer  care — Happy  the  man  who — hum !" 

Shah  we  not  at  the  same  time  cast  a  glance 
into  Susanna's  heart  1  It  is  raflier  curious 
there.  The  fact  was,  that  Harald  had, — parOj 
by  his  provocatireness  and  naughtioess,  and 
partly  by  bis  friendship,  bis  story-telling,  and 
his  native  worth,  which  Susanna  discovered 
more  and  more, — so  rooted  himself  into  all  her 
thoughts  and  feelings,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  displace  him  from  them.  In  anger,  ia 
gratitude,  in  evil,  in  good,  at  all  times,  most  she 
think  of  him.  Many  a  night  she  lay  down  with 
the  wish  never  to  see  him  again,  but  alvrays 
awoke  the  next  morning  with  the  secret  desire 
to  meet  with  him  again.  The  terms  on  which 
she  stood  with  him  resembled  April  weather, 
which  we  may  be  able  the  clearest  to  sc 


A  MAT  DAY. 

The  Dm  Ume,  jtm  Ou  fint  tinw  fllait 
A  flocy  evea  on  trlTial  thion ; 
It  pa<ae>  Mon,  •  momcnt'i  nlltiif. 
Then  It  to  nin  put  recalling. 
Tbe  gnm  itielf  bu  such  a  prime ; 
Man  pdzei  moat  springs  flowery  time. 
When  flret  the  verdure^  decks  earth's  boMsi, 
And  the  heaitleaf  foretels  the  bloasom. 
Tbns  God  leu  all,  however  low, 
In  *  the  first  thne'  a  triampli  know ; 
Even  In  the  hour  when  death  Impendeth, 
And  UA  Itself  to  heaven  aaeendeth. 

Hans  Waynuam. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  May.  A  heavy 
shower  of  rain  had  just  ceased.  The  wind 
sprang  up  in  the  south,  blew  miU  and  fresh,  and 
chas^  herds  of  white  clouds  over  the  brighten- 
ing heaven. 

The  court  at  Semb,  which  had  been  desolate 
during  the  rain,  now  began  to  be  full  of  life  and 
movement. 

Six  ducks  paddled  up  and  down  with  great 
delight  in  a  puddle  of  water,  bathing  and  beau- 
tifying themselves. 

The  chanticleer,  called  the  Knight,  scratched 
in  the  earth,  and  thereupon  began  to  crow  mer- 
rily, in  order  to  make  it  known  that  he  had 
something  nice  to  invite  to,  and  as  two  neat 
grey-speckled  hens  sprang  towards  him,  be  let 
first  one  grain  of  com  and  then  another  fall  out 
of  his  beui,  of  which,  agreeably  to  a  clever  hen- 
instinct,  they  availed  themselves  without  cere- 
mony or  compliments.  How  easily  tbe  crea- 
tures live ! 

The  turkey-cock  was  in  great  perplexity,  and 
had  a  deal  of  trouble  to  keep  his  countenance. 
His  white  lady  had  accepted  the  invitation  of 
tbe  chanticleer  (which  she  probably  thought  was 
general),  and  sprang  forward  as  fast  as  she 
could  with  her  long  legs,  and  stuck  her  head 
between  the  two  hens  to  have  a  share  of  their 
treat.  The  knightly  young  chanticleer  on  this, 
with  Some  surprise  and  a  certain  astonished 
sound  in  his  throat,  drew  himself  a  little  proudly 
back,  but  for  all  that  was  too  much  of  tbe  '  gen- 
tleman' to  mortify,  in  the  least,  tbe  foreign  pre- 
sumptuous beauty.  But  tbe  grey-speckled  bens 
turned  their  backs  upon  her.  Her  neglected 
spouse  gobbled  in  full  desperation,  and  swelled 
himself  out,  bis  connteoance  flaming  with  anger. 
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Ajr  tlM  side  of  bis  black  wire,  who  was  silent, 
and  cast  deprecating  eyes  up  to  heaven. 

By  the  kitchen-'wali,  the  black  cat  and  ber 
kittens  romped  amid  a  thousand  twists  and 
turns ;  while  above  them  the  mice,  irt  the  water- 
spout, peeped  peeringly  and  curioosty  forth, 
drank  of  the  rain-water,  snuflfed  in  the  fresh  air, 
and  aderward  crept  quietly  again  under  the 
bouse  tiles. 

The  flies  stretched  their  legs,  and  began  to 
walk  about  in  the  sunshine. 

In  the  court  stood  a  tall  asb,  in  whose  top 
waved  a  magpie-nest.  A  many  magpies,  candi- 
dates fbr  the  airy  palace,  made  their  appearance 
there,  flew  screaming  round  about,  wished  to 
l^et  possession  of  h,  and  chased  one  another 
away.  At  length  two  remained  as  conquerors 
of  the  nest.  There  langbed  tbey  and  kissed 
under  tlie  spring-blue  heaven,  rocked  by  the 
«outh  wind.  Those  that  were  chased  away 
consoled  themselves  by  fluttering  down  upon 
the  yard-dog's  provision  trough,  and  plneking 
out  of  it,  whilst  the  proud  Alfiero,  sitting  out- 
aide  his  kenqel,  contemplated  them  in  dignifiecl 
repose. 

The  starlings  stmck'op  their  qnaver,  and  sent 
ibrth  their  meiodioas  whistling,  whilst  they  con- 
(regated  together' upon  the  edge  of  the  roof. 

The  grapes  shook  from  themselves  the  rain- 
•drops  in  the  wind,  and~the  little  stellaria, which 
is  so  dear  to  the  singing  birds,  raised  again  its 
bead  to  the  sun,  and  was  saluted  by  the  jubi- 
lant song  of  the  lark. 

The  geese  >yaddled  gabbling  over  the  grassy 
fields,  biting  the  young  green  herbage.  In  this 
way,  a  change  was  revealed,  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  company.  The  buHy,  the  white 
gander,  had  by  accident  become  lame,  and  had 
with  this  lost  hrs  power  and  his  respect.  The 
grey  gander  liad  now  an  opportunity  of  exhibit- 
ing a  heauiiful  character,  a  noMe  disposition ; 
but  no !  The  grey  gander  shewed  nothing  of 
that ;  but  as  the  white  gander  had  done  to  him, 
<lid  he  now  in  return ;  stretching  out  his  neck 
against  him,  and  keeping  him  at  a  distance  with 
cries  and  blows ;  and  the  geese-madams  troub- 
led themselves  not  about  it,  and  the  white  gan- 
der must  now  think  himself  welt  ofl°  to  see  his 
rival  ruling  the  assembly,  whilst  he  himself 
erept  behind,  hapless  and  forsaken.  Susanna, 
who  saw  this,  lost  now  all  regard  for  the  grey 
gander,  without  having  any  higher  respect  for 
the  white  one.  She  found  the  one  no  better 
than  the  other. 

Just  now  Sosanna  letomed  fivm  a  visit  to  a 
peasant's  cottage,  where  some  time  ago  she  had 
helped  the  wife  to  set  up  a  piece  of  weaving, 
and  now  bad  been  assisting  her  in  taking  it 
down,  and  her  countenance  beamed  with  pleas- 
ure at  the  scene  which  she  had  witnessed  there. 
The  cow  bad  calved  there  that  same  morning, 
and.  the  milk  ran  in  foaming  and  abundant 
streams  to  the  unspeakable  jny  of  four  small 
pale  boys,  who  now  were  divided  in  their  joy 
over  this,  and  their  admiration  of  the  little  live- 
ly black-and-white  spotted  calf;  which  admira- 
tion, however,  in  the  mind  of  the  youngest,  was 
mixed  with  fear.  The  web  also  had  turned  out 
beyond  expectation ;  Sosanna  helped  the  house- 
wife to  cut  oqt  the  piece  of  cloth  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner,  and  her  cheerful  words 
-and  cordiat  sympathy  were  like  the  cream  to 
O 


the  milk  breakfast  It  was  wiiu  tUs  glad  im- 
pression on  tier  soul,  that  Susanna  entered  tha 
court  at  Semb,  and  was  saluted  by  Alfiero  and 
all  the  poultry  with  great  joy.  In  the  meaa 
time  she  heard  the  cries  and  lamentations  of 
birds,  and  this  led  ber  to  the  orcliard.  Hera 
she  saw  a  pair  of  starlings,  which  with  anxiety 
and  screams  were  flying  about  the  lowest 
branches  of  an  oak.  In  the  grass  below,  some- 
thing black  was  hopping  about,  and  Susanna 
saw  that  it  was  a  young  starling,  which,  had 
ventured  itself  too  early  out  of  the  nest,  and 
bad  fallen  down.  It  now  raised  its  weak  cries 
to  its  parents,  which,  as  it  appeared,  sought  by 
their  fluttering  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance 
a  grey  cat,  whose  greedy  eyes  gleamed  forth 
from  under  a  hawthorn-bush.  Susanna  drove 
away  the  cat,  and  took  up  and  warmed  the  lit- 
tle bird  in  her  breast.  But  this  did  not  at  all 
pacify  the  starling  papa  and  mamma ;  their  tin- 
easiness  seemed  ratber  to  increase.  Susanna 
would  gladly  from  ber  heart  have  allayed  it,  but 
when  she  looked  up  and  aaw  the  starling  pest 
high  up  in  the  oak  trunk,  many  ells  above  ber 
bead,  she  was  quite  in  despair.  With  that  the 
Hoon-day  bell  rang,  Alfiero  howled  to  it  in  his 
tragical  manner,  and  Harald,  at  the  bead  of  bis 
workpeople,  gnetgmed  from  the  fiekl.  Susanna 
hastened  to  ask  counsel  from  him,  and  shewed 
him  the  young  one.  "  Give  it  here,"  said  Har- 
ald, "  I  will  twist  its  neck,  and  so  we  can  have 
a  nice  little  roast  for  dinner." 

"  No  !  can  you  be  so  cru^  I"  replied  Susanna. 

Harald  laughed  without  aiiswering,  looked  up 
to  the  oak  to  see  where  the  starling  nest  was, 
and  swung  himself  with  great  agility  up  the 
tree.  Standing  now  upon  the  lowest  boughs, 
he  bent  himself  down  to  Susanna,  and  said, 
"  Give  it  here  to  me,  I  will  manage  it !"  And 
Susanna  now  gave  him  the  bird  without  any 
further  remark.  Lightly  and  nimbly  sprang 
Harald  now  from  Imugh  to  bough,  holding  the 
bird  in  his  left  hand,  and  accompanied  by  .ne 
crying  starling-parents,  who  flew  terrified  around 
his  bead.  It  was  certainly  a  surprise  to  them 
when  the  young  one  was  placed  uninjured  ia 
the  nest,  but  it  was  no  longer  so  for  Susanna  ; 
and  as  Harald,  glowiAg  and  warm,  sprang  down 
fi-om  the  tree,  he  was  received  by  Susaaoa'a 
must  friendly  glances  and  cordial  thanks. 

At  this  moment  came  several  travelling 
tradespeople  with  their  packs  into  the  eourt, 
and  were  observed  by  Harald,  who  said  that  he 
had  some  little  purchases  to  make,  and  be- 
sought Susanna's  advice.  Susanna  was  a 
woman,  and  women  give  advice  wiflingty.  Al- 
ways good  of  course. 

After  some  time  Harald  had  made  variona 
purchases,  and  had  always  asked  ooui^sel  of 
Susanna,  who  thereby  felt  herself  somewhat 
flattered,  but  could  not  help  tbinkine  the  while 
of  Harald  "  yet  he  must  be  a  regular  egotist. 
He  always  thinks  about  himself,  and  always 
buys  for  himself,  and  never  anything  for  his       , 
sister,  of  whom  he,  however,  talks  so  much,       i 
and  seems  to  love  so  well !    But — the  Norwe-       \ 
gian  men,  they  love  themselves  most !" 

And  this  time  it  did  not  seem  to  be  without 
reason  that  Susanna  thought  so;  for  it  was  ter- 
rible how  thoughtful  Harald  was  for  himself,  and 
what  a  deal  he  needed. fur  this  self. 

This  piece  of  damask  be  would  have  for  hi* 
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table ;  this  moslin  for  hi*  curtains,  these  pock- 
M-bandkercbiefg  for  his  nose,  and  bo  on. 

Susanna  couli  not  avoid  saying,  on  purpose 
to  try  liim,  when  tbey  came  to  a  handsome  piece 
tor  a  dress — 

"  How  pretty  that  is !  Certainly  that  would 
become  your  sister  rery  nicely !" 

"  Whal  1  my  sister !"  returned  HaraM.  "  No ! 
ft  is  best  that  she  clothe  herself  This  is  ex- 
actly the  thing  that  I  want  for  my  aofa.  One 
is  always  nearest  to  oneself!  One  must  care  a 
little  for  oneself" 

"Then  care  you  for  yourself!  I  hate  no 
time !"  said  Susanna,  quite  excited,  as  she 
lamed  her  back  upon  him  and  his  wares,  and 
went. 

SPRING  FEELINGS. 

BWT«  bu  Mrvwn  tboughu  o'er  the  iweM  T«nial  dale, 
Tbeee  on  thr  heula  nC  the  Anwere  beatowliig, 
Therrrnre,  when  open  the  ehnllcee  glowlM . 
WhUpen  each  petal  a  Mcrat  tale.  Viuiatm. 

Mat  strides  on,  and  June  approaches.  From 
their  nests  in  the  airy,  leaf-garlanded  grottoes, 
which  mother  nature  has  prepared  for  them  in 
the  lolly  oaks  and  ashes,  the  starlings  send  their 
deep,  lively  whistlings,  their  love  breathing  trills. 
Song  and  fragrances  fill  the  woods  of  Norway. 
Rustic  maidens  wander  with  their  herds  and 
flocks  up  tu  the  Saier  dales,  singing  joyously : 

To  ilraw  to  the  Stter  I*  (ood  and  blaawd. 

Oime  B^llnit*  mine  > 
Caaoa  cow,  owie  calf,  eoaw  (lealaetaad  lesat; 

To  the  (ioeeo  your  iteiie  incline. 

The  labour  of  the  spring  was  closed ;  the  har- 
vests ripened  beneath  the  care  of  heaven.  Ha- 
rald  had  now  more  leisure,  and  much  of  this  he 
devoted  to  Susanna.  He  taught  her  to  know 
the  flowers  of  the  dale;  their  names  and  proper- 
ties ;  and  was  as  much  amused  at.  her  mangling 
of  the  I.»itin  words,  as  he  was  charmed  at  the 
quickness  with  which  she  comprehended  and 
applied  their  economical  and  meilicinal  uses.' 

The  dale  and  its  beauties  became  to  her  con- 
tinually more  known  and  beloved.  She  went 
now  again  in  the  morning  to  the  spring,  where 
the  ladies-mantle  and  the  silver-weed  grew  so 
luxuriantly,  and  let  the  feathery  creatures  bathe 
and  rejoice  themselves.  On  Sunday  aOernoons. 
too,  she  sometimes  took  a  ramble  to  a  grove  of 
oaks  and  wild  rose-bushes,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  called  Krystalherg,  which,  in  the  glow 
of  the  evening  sun.  glittered  with  a  wonderful 
radiance.  She  was  sometimes  followed  thither 
by  HaraM,  who  related  many  a  strange  legend 
•f  Huldran,  who  lived  in  the  mountain ;  of  the 
dwarfs  who  shaped  the  six-sided  crystals,  call- 
ed thence  dwarf-jewels ;  of  the  subterranean 
world  and  doings,  as  these  were  fashioned  in 
the  rich  imagination  of  ancient  times,  and  as 
they  still  darkly  hved  on,  in  the  silent  belief  of 
the  northern  people.  Susanna'a  active  mind 
seized  on  all  this  with  the  intensest  interest. 
She  visloned  herself  in  the  mountain's  beautiful 
prystHl  halls ;  seemed  to  hear  the  song  of  the 
Neck  In  the  rushing  of  the  river ;  and  tree  and 
blossom  xrew  more  beautiful  in  her  eyes,  as  she 
imagined  elves  and  spirits  speaking  out  of  them. 

Out  of  the  pntsaic  soil  of  her  life  and  action 
sprung  a  flower  of  ptietry.  half  reality,  half  le- 


•  R '  lin(  ii  III*  collertml  flock, 
cb*  •iibk 


Qoeea  la  Iba  fold  for 


gend,  which  diflbaed  a  deligbtfol  radiance  ew 
her  soul. 

Susanna  was  oat  the  only  one  at  Semb  on 
whom  this  spring  operated  bene6cially.  The 
pale  Mrs.  Astrid  seemed  to  raise  herself  out  of 
her  gloomy  trance,  and  to  imbibe  new  vigoarof 
life  from  the  fresh  vernal  air.  She  went  oat 
anmeliines  when  the  sun  shone  warmly,  and 
she  was  seen  sitting  long  hours  on  a  mossy 
stone  in  the  wood,  at  the  foot  of  the  Krysial- 
berg.  When  Susanna  observed  that  she  seem- 
ed to  love  this  spot,  she  carried  thillier  allenlly 
out  of  the  wood,  turfs  with  the  flowering  Linaea 
and  the  fragrant  single  flowered  Pyrola,  and 
planted  them  so  that  the  south  wind  should 
bear  their  delicious  aroma  to  the  spot  where 
Mrs.  Astrid  sate :  and  Susanna  felt  a  sad  pleas- 
ure in  the  thought  that  these  balsamic  airs 
would  give  to  her  mistress  an  evidence  of  a  de- 
votion that  did  nut  venture  otherwise  to  show 
itself  Susanna  would  have  been  richly  reward- 
ed, could  she  at  this  time  have  seen  into  her 
mistress's  soul,  and  also,  have  read  a  letter 
which  she  wrote,  and  from  which  we  preseot  a 
a  fragment.  ^ 

TO  BIBHOr  s  — . 

Love  does  not  grow  weary.  Thus  was  I  eoa- 
strained  to  say  to  myself  to-day  as  your  letter 
reached  me,  and  penetrated  me  with  the  feeling 
of  your  goodness,  of  your  heavenly  patience  f 
And  you  do  not  grow  weary  of  those  who  al- 
most grow  weary  of  themselves !  And  always 
the  same  spring  in  your  hopes — the  same  mount- 
ain-last, but  beaiitirul  faith.  Ah !  that  I  better 
deserved  your  friendship !  But  to-day  I  have  a 
glad  word  to  my  to  you,  and  I  will  not  wiihhoM 
It  from  you. 

You  wish  to  know  how  it  i«  with  me  1  Bet- 
ter! For  some  time  I  have  breathed  more 
lightly.  Quiet  days  have  paaaed  over  me; 
mild  stars  have  glanced  down  upon  my  bead ; 
the  waterfall  has  sung  its  cradle-sung  to  me  by 
night,  till  it  has  lulled  me  to  sleep,  and  It  has 
become  calmer  and  better  with  me.  Thrsprinf 
exerts  its  beneficent  influence  upon  roe.  AU 
rises  round  me  so  great,  so  rich  in  its  life  aso 
beauty,  I  forget  myself  sometimes  in  admin- 
tion.  It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  1  lived 
in  the  country. 

At  times,  feelings  arise  in  me  like  vemti 
galea.  I  have  thee  experienced  a  certain  con- 
solation in  the  thought,  that  throughout  my 
long  conflict  I  have  yet  striven  to  do  right,  to 
endure  to  the  utmost;  that  in  a  world  where  I 
have  shed  so  many  tears,  I  ha\e  also  forbonie 
to  shed  many.  Sometimes,  out  of  the  vemailf 
blue  heaven,  something  falls  on  me  like  a  ten- 
der glance,  an  anticipation.  But,  perhaiis, 
theae  brightenings  are  merely  spring  floweiSr 
which  perish  with  the  spring.  . 

I  go  sometimes  out.  I  enjoy  sitting  in  tl>* 
beautiful  grove  of  oaks  down  fn  the  tlale,  aso 
there,  mild  and  beneficial  feelings  pass  over  "*• 
The  breeze  heara  to  me  odours  ineffably  ucih 
clous.  These  odours  remind  me  of  the  """■"• 
of  beneficent,  healing,  invigorating  P"*?"!"* 
which  shoot  forth  around  me,  and  manifes' 
themselves  so  silently,  so  unpretendin^lyi  nie'SV 
through  their  fragrance  and  their  still  he*"')'- 
I  sat  there  this  evening,  at  the  fool  "[  '''' 
mountain.  Tbe  sun  wa*  hastening  towards  ■» 
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Mitin;,  bat  glpatned  warmly  into  the  grove. 
Near  me  grazed  some  sheep  with  their  tender 
lambs.  I'hey  gazed  at  me  with  a  wondering 
but  unalarmed  air;  a  little  bell  tinkled  clear 
and  softly,  as  they  wandered  to  and  Tro  on  the 
green  sward  ;  it  was  so  calm  and  still  that  I 
beard  the  small  insects  which  hummed  in  the 
grass  at  ray  feet,  and  there  passed  over  me  I 
know  not  what  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  plea- 
sure. I  enjoyed  existence  in  this  hour  like  the 
lamhs,  like  the  insects — I  can  then  still  enjoy  ! 
Mild,  affluent  Nature!  on  thy  heart  might  yet 

■nine but  there  stands  the  pale,  bloody  boy, 

— there  stands  the  murderer,  everlastingly 
between  me  and  peace  of  mind!  If  I  could 
sometimes  bear  your  voice,  if  I  could  see  fre- 
quently your  clear,  solace-inspiring  glance,  I 
might  perhaps  yet  teai-h  myself  to — look  up ! 
But  I  ask  you  not  to  come.  Ah !  I  desire  no 
one  to  approach  me.  But  be  no  longer  sn 
nneasy  concerning  me,  my  friend.  I  am  belter. 
I  have  about  me  good  people,  who  make  my 
outward  life  safe  and  agreeable.  Let  your 
aflectionate  thoughts,  as  hitherto,  rest  npim 
me ;  perhaps  they  will  some  time  force  light 
Into  lay  heart ! 

MAN  AND  WIFE. 
A  rtssH  STKtrS. 

And  I  will  shnw  what  a  hlhnr  lainl 
Hy  oiuwr— I  un  IneeoMd ! 

Bim  BirAovf. 
Wm  have  said  that  Harald,  just  as  little 
as  Griaelda's  blessed  husband,  appeared  to  like 
a  life  which  flowed  like  oil.  Perhaps  it  seemed 
to  liiai  that  his  intercourse  with  Susanna  was 
now  assuming  this  character,  and  therefore 
was  it  perhaps  that,  as  he  could  no  longer 
txcite  her  abliocrence  as  a  misanthropist,  one 
Ine  day  he  undertook  to  irritate  her  as  a  wo- 
nan-tyraot. 

"  1  am  expecting  my  sister  here  one  of  these 
lays."  said  he  one  evening  in  a  disrespectful 
tone  to  Susanna ;  "  I  have  occasion  for  her,  to 
lew  a  little  for  me,  and  to  put  my  things  in 
oriler.  Alette  is  a  good,  clever  girl,  and  I  think 
>f  keeping  her  with  me  till  I  many,  and  can  be 
vaitfd  on  by  my  wife." 

"  Wailed  on  by  your  wife !"  exclaimed  Su- 
■Mnna— one  may  easily  conceive  in  what  a  tone. 
'■Yes,  certainly  The  woman  is  made  lo  be 
f  object  to  the  man  ;  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
t.'ach  my  wife  otherwise.  I.mean  to  be  master 
ii.  my  house,  I." 

••  The  Norwegian  men  must  be  despots,  ty- 
rants, actual  Heathens  and  TuAs !"  said  Su- 
aai.na. 

••Every  morning,"  said  Harald,  "precisely 
at  six  o'ekick,  my  wife  shall  get  up  and  prepare 
iny  ciiflee." 
••But  ifshe  will  not!" 
••  Will  not '  I  will  teach  her  to  will,  I.  And 
If  she  wiU  not  by  lair  means,  then  she  shall  hy 
foul.  1  tolirate  no  disobedience,  not  I;  and 
tins  I  mean  to  teach  in  the  most  serious  man- 
n<r ,  and  if  she  does  not  wish  to  experience 
tlim.  why  ihf  n  1  advise  her  to  rise  at  six  o'clock, 
boil  ttiy  i-ofTee.  and  bring  it  me  up  to  bed." 

"Niiy.  never  iljd  I  hear  anything  like  this! 
Villi  iiie  the  sole — God  have  mercy  on  the 
Wives  of  this  abominable  country !" 


"And  a  good  dinner,"  continued  HaraM, 
"  shall  she  set  before  me  every  day  at  noou,  or 
— I  shall  not  be  in  the  best  temper !  And  she 
must  not  come  with  her  'Fattig  Leillghed'* 
more  than  once  a  fortnight ;  and  then  I  demand 
that  it  shall  be  made  right  savoury." 

"  If  you  will  have  good  eating,  then  you  most 
make  good  provision  for  the  housekeeping," 
said  Susanna. 

"  That  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  about ;  that 
my  wife  must  care  for.  She  shall  provide  stores 
for  housekeeping  how  she  can." 

"  I  hope,  then,"  said  Susanna,  "  you  wiB 
never  have  a  wife,  except  she  be  a  regular 
Xantippe." 

"  For  that  we  know  a  remedy ;  and  therefore, 
to  begin  with,  every  evening  she  shall  pull  off 
my  boots.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  for  a  maa 
to  begin  in  time  to  maintain  his  authority;  for  the 
women  are  by  nature  excessively  fond  of  rul- 
ing." 

,  "  And  that  because  the  men  are  tyrants,"  said 
Susanna. 

'  And  besides,"  continaed  Harald,  "  so  boiri- 
bly  petty-minded." 

"Because,"  retorted  Susanna,  "the  men 
have  engrossed  to  themselves  all  matters  of  im- 
portance." 

"  And  are  so  fiiH  of  caprice,"  said  HataM. 

"  Because  the  men,",  sakl  Susanua,  are  as 
brimful  of  conceit." 

"  And  so  fickle,"  added  Harald. 

"  Because  the  men,"  retorted  Susanna,  "  aM 
not  deserving  of  constancy." 

"  And  so  obstinate  and  violent,"  continued 
Harald. 

"When  the  men,"  said  Susanna,  "are  ab- 
surd." 

"  But  I,"  proceeded  Harald  very  sbar^y.  "do 
not  like  an  obstinate,  passionate,  imperious 
woman.  It  is  in  general  the  men  themselves 
who  spoil  fhem  ;  they  are  too  patient,  too  con- 
ceding, too  obliging.  But  in  my  house  it  shjJl 
be  diflerent.  I  do  not  intend  to  spoil  my  wife. 
On  the  contrary,  she  shall  learn  to  shew  her- 
self patient,  devoted,  and  attentive  to  me ;  and 
for  this  purpose  I  intend  to  send  for  my  dear 
sister.  She  must  not  expect  that  I  shaU  move 
from  the  spot  for  her  sake ;  she  must  not — " 

At  this  moment  a  carriage  was  heard  to  drive 
into  the  court,  and  stop  before  the  dour.  Har- 
ald looked  through  the  window,  made  an  excla- 
roation  of  surprise  and  joy,  and  darted  like  air 
arrow  out  of  the  room.  Sussnna  in  her  torn 
looked  with  anxiety  through  the  window,  and 
saw  Harald  lift  a  lady  from  the  carriage,  whom 
he  then  warmly  and  long  folded  in  bis  arus,'«ad 
quitted  only  to  take  from  her  the  boxes  and 
packages  which  she  would  bring  out,  and  load- 
ed himself  with  thero. 

"  O  indeed  !"  thought  Susanna,  "  it  is  thus 
then  that  it  stands  with  his  tyranny ;"  and  sat- 
isfied that  it  was  Harald's  sister  whom  she  thas 
received,  she  went  into  the  kitchen  to  make 
some  preparations  for  supper. 

When  she  returned  to  the  sitting-room,  sbe 
Jound  the  brother  and  sister  there.  With 
beaming  eyes  Harald  presented  to  Susanna- 


*  FbII*  I^elllghed— •^<wr  tfpartmtiitf'—iii  the  nam* 
riven  In  merrlntent  U>  the  cooklur-iip  Ihe  reninlnit  of  the 
week'a  provUiuiu,  which  ganerally  la  l»oii(hi  out  on  s 
Satttrdax. 
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*'  My  sister  Alette !"  And  then  he  began  to 
dance  ahout  wiih  her,  laughing  and  singing. 
Never  had  Susanna  seen  him  so  ihomugbly  glad 
at  heart. 

At  supper  Harald  had  eyes  on]y  for  his  sister, 
whom  he  did  nothing  but  wait  upon  with  jest 
and  merriment,  now  and  then  playing  her,  in- 
deed, some  joke,  for  wbicli  she  scolded  him  ; 
and  this  only  seemed  to  enliven  him  still  more. 
Mrs.  Aslrid  had  this  erenlng  never  quitted  her 
room,  and  Harald  could  therefore  all  the  more 
enjoy  himself  with  Alette.  After  supper,  be 
took  his  seat  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  and  with 
her  hand  in  his,  he  reminded  her  of  their  days 
of  childhood,  and  how  little  they  were  then  able 
to  endure  each  other. 

"  Yon  were  then  so  Intolerably  proToking," 
Mid  Alette. 

"And 70a so  nnbearably  genteel  and  high," 
■aid  Harald.  "  Do  yoo  remember  how  we  used 
to  wrangle  at  breakfast !  That  is,  bow  I  did, 
fcr  yon  never  made  much  anawer,  hut  carried 
yourself  so  ezcesaiTely  knowingly  and  loftily, 
beoause  you  were  then  a  little  taller  than  I." 

"  And  I  remember  too  how  you  sometimes 
^tted  the  field,  left  the  breakfast,  and  com- 
flained  to  our  mother  you  could  not  aupport  my 
geuteel  airs." 

«  Yea,  if  that  bad  hot  hi  the  end  avmiled  me 
•nythinf.  Bat  I  was  compelled  to  bear, 
■Aletto  is  much  more  sensible  than  you. 
Alette  is  mnob  more  steady  than  you.*  That 
bed  a  bitter  tasto  with  it ;  but  as  some  amends, 
I  ate  up  your  confeetioaary." 

••  Yes,  you  roggne  yon,  that  you  did,  and  then 
persuaded  me  into  the  bargain  that  a  rat  had 
done  it." 

"  Ay,  I  was  a  graceless  lad,  good  for  nothing, 
eonoeited,  intolerable  I" 

"  And  I  a  tiresome  girl,  a  little  old  woman, 
peerish  and  sanctified.  For  every  trick  yon 
fUyed  ne  I  gave  you  a  moral  lecture." 

"  Nay,  not  one,  my  sister,  but  seven,  and 
more  than  that.  That  was  too  strong  for  any- 
thing !"  exchiimed  Harald,  laughing,  and  kiss- 
ing Alette's  hand. 

"  But,"  continued  he,  *'  they  were  necessary 
and  Well  merited.  But  I,  unworthy  one,  was 
rather  glad  when  I  escaped  from  tbem,  and 
went  to  the  University." 

■"Nor  was  I  either  at  all  sorry  to  have  my 
pincoahion  and  things  left  in  pe^.  But  when 
you  came  home  three  years  later,  then  the  leaf 
bad  torned  itself  over ;  then  it  was  otherwise. 
Then  became  I  truly  proud  of  my  brother." 

"And  I  of  my  sietor.  Bo  you  know.  Alette, 
I  think  you  must  aeteally  break  4ff  with  Lezow. 
I  really  cannot  do  without  you.  Remain  with 
no,  instead  of  going  with  him  op  into  the  shiv- 
ering, cold  North,  which  too  really  never  can 
like." 

"  Yon  must  ask  Lexow  about  that,  my  broth- 
er." 

Thus  eontiteed  the  conversation  long,  and 
became  by  degress  more  serious  and  still.  The 
brother  and  sister  seemed  to  talk  of  their  fu- 
tore,  and  that  is  always  a  solemn  matter,  but 
ever  and  anon  burst  forth  a  hearty  laughter  from 
the  midst  of  iheir  consultations.  It  went  on  to 
midnight,  but  neither  of  them  appeared  to  mark 
this. 
Susanna,  daring  the  conversation  of  the  rel- 


atives, had  retired  to  th«  next  room,  so  is  to 
leave  them  the  more  freedom.  Her  busnm  wu 
oppressed  by  unwonted  anil  melancholy  feel- 
ings. With  her  brow  leaned  against  llie  ouol 
window  panes,  she  gaaed  out  into  the  lovely 
summer  evening,  while  she  listened  to  the  toft 
and  familiar  voices  within.  The  twil^ht  caM  , 
Its  soft  dusky  veil  over  the  dale  ;  and  tree  iwi 
field,  hill  and  plain,  heaven  and  earth,  seemcl 
to  mingle  in  confidential  silence.  la  the  gran 
slumbered  the  flowers,  lesning  on  each  other; 
and  from  amongst  the  leaves,  which  gently 
waved  themaelves  side  by  side,  Susanna  seeia- 
ed  to  hear  whispered  the  words,  '  Brother '.  Sli- 
tert'  With  an  ineffable  yearning  opened  ihs 
her  arms  as  if  she  would  embrace  some  one— 
but  when  they  returned  again  empty  to  her  bo- 
aom,  tears  of  anguish  rolled  over  her  cbeekii 
while  her  lips  whispered,  >  Little  HuMa !' 

Little  Hulda,  all  honour  to  thy  afleotwns.  Is 
thy  radiant  locks ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  S«- 
■aana'a  tears  now  ilowed  alone  for  thee. 

ALETTE. 

I  Me  ditaa  «vm  In  bantr  Olnf 
Bsek  the  tali  Ispw'i  •plmAnor ; 
Tm  no  «UII,  wid  ciMr,  uid  tnidsr, 
Dmll  w  as  •■(•I'*  wtag. — Vbuuvct. 

Whin  Susanna  the  next  morning  went  in  te 
Alette,  to  inquire  bow  she  had  slept,  and  so  on, 
she  found  Harald  already  with  his  sister,  and 
around  her  were  outspread  the  I  inen,  the  neck- 
erchiefs, the  pocket-handkerchiefs,  the  table- 
cloths, etc.,  which  he  told  Susanna  be  haJ  pur- 
chased for  himself,  but  which,  in  reality,  were 
presents  for  his  sister,  on  the  occasion  of  h«r 
approaching  ma'rriage.  Scarcely  had  Susanna 
entered  the  room,  when,  to  her  great  amaze- 
ment, the  brother  and  sister  both  united  in  beg- 
ging her  to  accept  the  very  handsome  dress 
which  she  bad  once  proposed  that  Harald  should 
buy  fur  his  sister.  She  blushed  and  hesitsited, 
but  cculd  not  resist  the  cordiality  of  Harald, 
and  received  the  gift  with  thanks,  though  glad 
was  she  not.  T'"«rs  were  ready  to  start  into 
her  eyes,  and  she  felt  herself  poor  in  morf  thaa 
one  respect.  When  Harald  immediately  "'^tf 
this  went  otit,  Aletto  broke  forth  into  a  huirty 
panegyric  upon  him.  and  condniled  with  theaa 
words:  "Yes,  one  may  prohalily  three  times  a 
day  get  angry  with  him  before  we  can  rigWIy 
get  to  know  him ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  if  h« 
wishes  it,  you  cannot  get  clear  of  him  withoat 
first  loving  him."  Susanna  sat  silent ;  Irsieoed 
to  Alette's  words;  and  her  heart  beat  atones 
with  painful  and  aflbctionate  feelings.  The  call 
to  breakfast  broke  off  the  conversation. 

Alette  was  something  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  had  the  beautiful  growth,  lbs 
pure  eomplexlon^  the  fine  features,  with  which 
mother  Nature  aeems  especially  to  have  en- 
dowed her  daughters  of  Norway.  Somethin| 
fine  and  transparent  lay  in  her  appearance ;  and 
her  body  seemed  merely  to  be  a  light  garment 
for  the  soul,  so  full  of  life.  Her  manner  of  ac- 
tion and  of  speaking  had  something  fascinating 
in  them,  and  betrayed  happy  endowments  w 
nature  and  much  accomplishment.  Betrothed 
to  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Nordland.  she  was  10 
be  married  in  the  autumn  ;  hut  in  the  meanwhile 
came  to  spend  some  time  with  her  brother,  ana 
with  some  other  near  relatives  in  Halliodgal. 
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SoMuiBa  felt  herself  hat  little  at  ease  with 
Alette,  beside  whose  fine.  Iialf-ethereal  being, 
she  perceiTed  in  herself,  for  the  first  time,  an 
•oirieasant  eonsciousaess  of  being — lumpish. 

From  the  monieot  of  Alette's  arrival  in  Semb, 
there  commenoed  a  change  there.  Her  cbarm- 
iag  disposition  and  great  talents,  made  her 
MuckJy  the  eentre  rouad  which  all  assembled. 
£*en  Mrs.  Astrid  felt  her  influence,  and  remain- 
ed is  the  eTenings  with  the  reet,  and  took  part 
in  the  conversation,  which  Alette  knew  how  to 
make  interesting.  But  Mrs.  Astrid  herself  con- 
tributed not  the  less  thereto,  when  she  for  hours 
tefether,  as  it  were,  forgot  herself  in  the  sub- 
jeets  of  the  cooTersation,  and  then  uttered 
words  which  gave  evidence  of  a  ddepljr  feeling 
and  thinking  spirit.  Sosanna  regarded  her  with 
jojr  aad  admsratiaB.  Yet  often  a  painful  thought 
seemed  to  snaleh  her  away  from  the  genial  im- 
pMssioo,  some  dark  memory  appeared  spectre- 
like  to  step  between  her  and  gladness;  the 
wcrda  then  died  on  her  pallid  lips,  the  hand 
was  laid  on  the  heart,  and  she  heard  and  saw 
BO  more  of  what  was  going  on  around  her,  till 
tke  interest  of  the  conversatioa  was  again  able 
to  take  hold  of  her. 
'There  was  frequently  reading  aloud.  Alette 
.  had  a  real  talent  for  this,  and  it  was  a  genuine 
eojoyuent  to  bear  from  her  lips  poems  of  Vel- 
kaven  and  Vergeland ;  which  two  young  men, 
although  personal  enemies,  in  this  respect  have 
extended  to  each  other  a  brotherly  hand,  be- 
cause they  sincerely  love  their  native  land,  and 
have  exhibited  roach  that  is  beautiful  and  enno- 
bling in  its  literature. 

In  the  mean  time,  Susanna  became  contina- 
ally  lees  at  ease  in  her  mind ;  Harald  no  longer 
as  before  sought  her  company,  and  seemed  al- 
■MSt  to  have  forgotten  her  in  Alette.  In  the 
conveisations,  at  which  she  was  now  often 
present,  there  was  much  which  touched  her 
Aeliogs,  and  awoke  in  her  questions  and  imagi- 
nations; but  when  she  attempted  to  express 
•oy  of  these,  when  she  would  take  part  and 
would  show  that  she  could  think  and  speak, 
tbea  fell  the  words  so  ill,  and  her  thoughts  came 
forth  so  obscurely,  that  she  herself  was  com- 
pelled to  blush  for  them ;  especially  when  on 
this,  Alette  would  turn  her  eyes  upon  her  with 
MOM  astonishment,  and  Harald  cast  down  his; 
and  she  vowed  to  herself  never  again  to  open 
b«r  moatb  oa  sabjeots  which  she  did  not  un- 
derstand. 

But  all  thia  sunk  deep  into  her  bosom  ;  and 
in  her  self-humiliation  she  lamented  bitterly  the 
want  of  a  more  careful  education,  and  sighed 
from  the  depths  of  her  heart ;  "  Ah !  that  I  did 
hut  know  a  little  mere !  That  I  did  but  possess 
t  beautiful  talent !" 


AN  EVENING  IN  THE  SITTING-ROOM. 

Aad  ii  it  onoa  maniac,  tlMS  ii  it  aoeo  i*j. 
For  the  light  mtut  etammlly  oonqaer. 

Foss. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening.  Through 
die  open  windows  of  the  sitting-room  streamed 
in  he  delicious  summer  air  with  the  fragrance 
«f  the  hay,  which  now  lay  in  swaib  in  the  dale. 
At  one  table,  Susanna  prepared  the  steaming 
tea,  which  the  Norwegians  like  almost  as  much 
as  the  Eogliah  ;  at  another  sat  Mrs.  Astrid  with 
BaiaU  and  Alette,  occupied  with  the  newly- 


pohlished,  beantiful  work,  "  Snorre  Starlesont 
Sagas  of  the  Norwegian  Kings,  translated  from 
the  Icelandic  of  J.  Aal."  The  fourth  number 
of  this  work  lay  before  Harald  open  at  the  sec- 
tion "The  Discovery  of  Vineland."  He  had 
just  read  aloud  Mr.  Aal's  interesting  introduc- 
tion to  the  Sagas  of  Erik  Rode  and  Karlefn^ 
and  now  proceeded  to  read  these  two  Sagas 
themselves,  which  contained  the  narrative  of 
the  firtt  discovery  of  America,  and  of  which  we 
here  give  a  brief  compendium. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  at  the  period 
when  the  Northmen  sought  with  warlike  Viking 
hosts  the  south,  and  the  Christianity  with  the 
Gospel  of  Peace  made  its  way  to  wards  the  North, 
there  lived  in  Iceland  a  man  of  consequence, 
named  Herjulf  His  son  was  called  Bjame, 
and  was  a  courageous  young  man.  His  mind 
was  early  turned  tow&rds  travel  and  adventures. 
He  soon  had  the  command  of  his  own  ship,  and 
sailed  in  it  for  foreign  lands.  As  he  one  suto- 
mer  returned  to  the  island  of  his  ancestors,  hi* 
father  had  shortly  before  sailed  for  Greenland, 
and  had  settled  himself  there.  Then  also  steer- 
ed Bjarne  out  to  sea,  saying, '  He  would,  after 
the  old  custom,  take  up  his  winter's  board  with 
his  father,  and  would  sail  for  Greenland.' 

"  After  three  days'  sail,  a  fierce  north  wind 
arose,  followed  by  so  thick  a  fog  that  Bjame 
and  his  people  could  no  longer  tell  where  they 
were.  This  continued  many  days.  After  that 
they  began  to  see  the  sun  again,  and  could  dis- 
cern the  quarters  of  the  heaven.  They  saw 
before  them  land,  which  was  overgrown  with 
wood,  and  had  gentle  eminences.  Bjame  would 
not  land  there,  because  it  coald  not  be  Green-  ' 
land,  where  he  knew  that  they  should  find  great 
icebergs.  They  sailed  on  with  a  south-west 
wind  for  three  days,  and  got  sight  of  another 
land,  which  was  mountainous  and  Md  lofty  ice- 
bergs. Bat  Bjarne  perceived  that  neither  was 
this  Greenland,  and  sailed  farther,  till  he  at 
length  discovered  the  land  which  he  so'jght,  and 
his  father's  court. 

"  On  a  visit  to  Erik  Jar!  in  Norway,  Bjame 
related  his  voyage,  and  spoke  of  tb«  strange 
country  which  he  had  seen.  But  people  thought 
that  he  had  had  little  cariosity  not  to  have  been 
able  to  say  more  about  this  country,  and  some 
blamed  him  much  on  this  account.  Erik  Rodes* 
son.  Lief,  the  descendant  of  a  distinguished  line, 
was  filled  with  zeal  at  Bjame'^relation,  to  pur- 
sue the  discovery,  and  purchased  of  him  a  ship, 
which  he  manned  with  five-and-thirtymen,  and 
so  set  out  to  sea,  to  discover  this  new  hnd. 
Tbey  came  first  to  a  country  foil  of  snow  and 
mountains,  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  desti- 
tute of  all  magnificence.  They  then  came  in 
sight  of  one  whose  shore  was  of  white  sand,  and 
its  surface  overgrown  with  woods.*  They  sail- 
ed out  farther  .westward,  and  arrived  at  a  splen- 
did country,  where  they  found  grapes  and  In- 
dian corn  and  the  noble  tree  ■  Masur  'f 

"  This  countryt  they  called  '  Vineland,'  and 
built  a  house,  and  remained  there  through  the 
winter,  which  was  so  mild  that  the  grass  was 
but  little  withered.  Moreover,  the  day  and  night 
were  of  more  equal  length  thaii  in  Iceland  or 
Greenland.    And  Lief  was  a  tall  and  strong 
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■lan,  of  a  manly  aspect,  and  at  the  same  time 
wise  and  prudent  in  all  matters.  Ader  this  ex- 
pedition, he  grew  both  in  consideration  and 
wealth,  and  was  universally  called '  The  Happy.' 

"  Amongst  the  voyages  to  this  new  country 
which  followed  on  that  of  Lief,  Karlefne's  is  the 
most  remarkable.  But  the  new  colonists  were 
attacked  with  heavy  sickness ;  and  the  peculiar 
borne-sickness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North 
might  perhaps,  in  part,  drive  them  back  from 
the  grapes  of  Vineland  to  their  own  snowy 
borne  :  certain  it  is,  that  they  retained  do  per- 
manent settlement  in  the  new  country.  They 
were  also  continually  assaolted  by  the  natives, 
whom  their  weapons  were  not  powerful  enough 
to  restrain. 

"In  the  mean  time,  several  Icelandic  annalists 
have  recorded  that,  in  every  age,  from  the  time 
•f  Lief  to  that  of  Columbus,  America  was  visited 
by  the  Northmen.  Testimonies  and  memories 
of  these  voyages  we  have  now  only  in  these  re-< 
lations,  and  m  the  remarkable  stone  called 
'  Dighton  written  Rock,'  on  the  bank  of  Taun- 
ton river  in  Massachusetts,  and  whose  ruins 
and  hieroglyphics  at  length,  in  1830,  copied  by 
learned  Americans,  corroborate  the  truth  of 
these  relations." 

Harald  now  commented  on  these  figures  with 
^eat  seal,  remarking  that,  in  Norway,  similar 
ones  were  yet  found  engraven  on  the  face  of 
rocks,  on  tombstones,  etc.  "  Do  yon  see,  Alet- 
te," continued  he,  eagerly,  "this  represents  a 
woman  and  a  little  child ;  probably  Karlefne's 
wife,  who  bore  a  son  daring  this  visit  to  Vine- 
land.  And  this  must  be  a  bull ;  and  in  Kar- 
lefne's Saga  a  bull  is  mentioned,  which  terrified 
the  natives  by  his  bellowings  ;  and  these  figures 
to  the  right  represent  the  natives.  This  must 
be  a  shield,  and  these  Runic  letters." 

"  It  requires  a  right  good  strength  of  imagina- 
tion for  all  this,  my  brother,"  here  interrupted 
Alette,  smilingly,  who  was  not  altogether  so 
patriotic  as  Harald ;  "  but  granted  that  all  this 
was  evidence  of  the  first  discovery  of  America 
by  our  ancestors,  what  then!  What  good, 
what  advantage  has  the  world  derived  thence  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  sorrowful  to  see  that  such  im- 
portant discoveries  should  have  been  lost,  that 
tbey  could  be  obliterated  as  if  they  had  never 
been,  and  must  be  made  anew  1  Had  not  Co- 
lumbus, some  centuries  later,  braved  both  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  men  and  the  yet  un- 
measured tracks  of  the  ocean,  it  is  probable  that 
to-day  we  should  know  nothing  of  America, 
and  of  these  stones,  the  traces  of  oar  forefathers 
on  this  foreign  soil." 

"  But,  my  dear  Alette,"  exclaimed  Harald,  in 
astonishment,  "is  it  not  then  clear  as  the  sun, 
that  without  the  Vineland  voyages  of  the  North- 
men, Columbus  could  certainly  never  have  fal- 
len upon  the  idea  of  seeking  a  land  beyond  the 
great  ocean '  In  the  time  of  Columbus,  the 
Northmen  sailed  in  their  Snackor*  about  aU  the 
coasts  of  Europe ;  they  made  voyages  to  Spain, 
and  rumours  of  the  Vineland  voyages  went  with 
them.  Besides — and  ihit  is  worthy  of  notice — 
Columbus  himself  visited  Iceland  a  few  years 
prior  to  his  great  voyage  of  discovery ;  and,  as 
Robertson  says,  rather  to  extend  his  knowl- 
edge of  sea  aifairs  than  to  augment  his  prop- 
«rty." 


*  SuiU  or  CocUw,  u  tb»j  etUai  ib<ir  light  cnft. 


"But,"  said  Alette,  "Washington  Irvmg, f» 
his  Culumbiis,  which  I  have  recently  perused, 
speaks  indeed  of  his  voyage  to  Iceland,  but  it 
nies  that  he  derived  thence  any  clue  to  his  gml 
discovery." 

"  But  that  is  incredible,  impneaible,  after  irhil 
we  here  see  and  hear  1  Listen  now  to  what  Ad 
says  of  the  time  when  Columbus  made  his  so- 
journ  in  Iceland :  '  In  Iceland  flourished  thci 
the  written  SagSs,  and  the  various  Sagas  pos- 
ed from  hand  to  hand  in  various  copies,  servisg 
then,  as  now,  but  in  a  higher  degree,  to  shortet 
the  winter  evenings.  Ctar  old  mannscript  Sa- 
gas thus  certainly  kindled  a  light  irrhis  dim  con- 
ceptions ; '  and  this  most  have  so  mueh  the  mors 
brought  him  upon  the  track,  as  it  vtm  nearer  t* 
the  events  themselves,  and  conM  in  part  be  or* 
ally  communicated  by  those  who  were  the  4i> 
rect  lineal  descendants  of  the  disooverers.' 

"  Is  not  this  most  natural  and  essential  1  Cat 
yoa  doubt  any  longer.  Alette  1  I  pray  you  con. 
vert  and  improve  yourself.  Convert  yooitatf 
from  Irving  to  Aal." 

"  I  am  disposed  to  take  Harald's  side ;"  said 
now  Mrs.  Astrid,  with  a  lively  voice  and  look. 
"  Great,  and  for  mankind,  important  discoveries 
have  never  occurred  without  preparatory  ci^ 
cumstances,  often  silently  operating  through 
whole  centuries,  till  in  a  happy  moment  the 
spirit  of  genius  and  of  good  fortune  has  blovn. 
up  the  fire  which  glowed  beneath  the  ashes,  into 
a  clear,  and  for  the  world,  magnificent  itasM. 
Wherever  we  see  a  flower  we  can  look  down 
to  a  stem,  to  the  roots  hidden  in  the  earth,  and 
finally  look  to  a  seed,  which  in  its  dark  form  con- 
tained the  yet  undeveloped  but  li  ving  plant  And 
may  not  every  thing  in  the  world  be  regulated 
by  the  same  law  of  development!  In  the  tem- 
pestuous voyages  of  the  Nortbroea  through  the 
misty  seas,  I  rouM  see  the  weather-driven  seed, 
which  under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  from 
the  soil  of  Vineland,  stretched  its  roots  throi,;k 
centuries,  till  a  mighty  genius  was  guided  by 
them  to  complete  the  work,  and  to  the  Old 
World  to  discover  the  New." 

Harald  was  delighted  with  this  idea,  wbiek 
blew  fresh  wind  into  bis  sails ;  and  thereby  en- 
livened, he  gave  vent  to  the  admiration  of  the 
ancient  times  of  the  North,  which  lived  in  bif 
bosom.  "  It  belonged,"  said  he,  "  to  those  men 
of  few  words  but  of  powerful  deeds;  those  n»e« 
to  whom  danger  was  a  sport,  the  storm  moiic, 
and  the  swell  of  the  waves  a  dance:  to  this 
race  of  youths  it  belonged  to  discover  ne* 
worlds  without  imagining  that  to  be  an  exploit. 
Great  achievements  were  their  every-day  occu- 
pation." 

Alette  shook  her  beautiful  bead  at  thisentbo- 
siasm  for  antiquity.  She  would  not  deny  these 
times  had  a  certain  greatness,  but  she  could  not 
pronounce  them  truly  great.  She  spoke  of  the 
revenge,  the  violence,  the  base  cruelties  whu-h 
the  past  ages  of  the  North  openly  paid  homags 
to.  - 

"  But,"  continned  Harald,  "  the  contempt  or 
pain  and  death,  this  nohle  contempt,  so  univer- 
sal amongst  the  men  of  that  time,  deprived  cru- 
elty of  its  sting.  Our  degenerate  race  ti» 
scarcely  a  conception  of  the  ttr<'nglh  wbic* 
made  the  men  of  past  times  find  a  pleasure  e»e» 
in  pains,  since  they  spurred  their  courag«o« 
souls  to  the  highest  pitch  of  heroism;  siooe  ffl 
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«mHi  moments  they  felt  themselves  able  to  be 
more  than  men.  Therefore  sung  heroes  amid 
the  Yery  pains  of  death.  Thus  died  the  Swed- 
ish Hjalniar,  in  the  arms  of  bis  friend  Odd,  the 
Norwegian,  while  be  greeted  the  eagles  which 
eame  to  drink  bis  blood.  Thus  died  Ragnar 
Lodbrok,  in  the  den  of  serpents  ;  and  while  the 
snakes  hissing,  gnawed  their  way  into  his  heart, 
he  sung  his  victories,  and  concluded  with  the 
words — 

Goo«  ftre  the  hoan  of  eziMeno* ! 
SmiliBg  shall  1  die- 
How  noMe  and  admirable  is  this  strength,  amid 
torments  and  death !    Could  we  but  thus  die !" 

*'  But  the  rudest  savages  of  America,"  said 
Alette,  "  know  and  practise  this  species  of  he- 
roism ;  before  me  floats  another  ideal,  both  of 
life  and  death.  The  strong  spirit  of  past  ages 
which  yon,  my  brother,  so  highly  prized,  could 
not  support  old  age,  the  weary  days,  the  silent 
«ufli°ring,  the  great  portion  of  the  lot  of  man.  I 
will  prize  the  spirit  which  elevates  every  condi- 
tion of  humanity ;  which  animates  the  dying 
«  hero  to  praise,  not  himself,  but  God,  and  die ; 
and  which  to  the  lonely  one,  who  wanders 
through  the  nignt  of  life  towards  his  unnoticed 
frave,  imparts  a  strength,  a  peace,  and  enables 
bim  in  his  darkness  to  triumph  over  all  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness.  Ah !  I  who  deeply  feel  myself 
to  be  one  of  the  weak  ones  in  the  earth,  who 
possess  Jio  single  drop  of  Northern  heroic  blood ; 
1  rejoice  that  we  can  live  and  die  in  a  manner 
which  is  noble,  whieh  is  beautiful,  which  re- 
hires not  the  Berserker-mood,  and  of  which  the 
strongest  spirit  need  not  be  ashamed.  Do  you 
remember,  my  brother,  ■  The  old  poet,'  of  Rein  1 
This  poem  perfectly  expresses  the  tone  of  mind 
which'I  would  wish  to  possess  in  my  last  hour." 

Uarald  recollected  but  faintly '  The  old  poet,' 
and  both  be  and  Mrs.  Astrid  begged  Alette  to 
make  them  better  acquainted  with  him.  Alette 
could  not  remember  the  whole  poem,  but  gave 
an  account  of  the  most  essential  of  its  contents 
in  these  words — 

"It  is  spring.  Theaged  poet  wanders  through 
wood  and  mead,  in  the  country  where  he  once 
•aog,  where  he  had  once  been  happy,  amongst 
those  whom  he  had  made  glad.  His  voice  is  now 
broken ;  his  strength,  his  fire,  are  over.  Like  a 
shadow  of  that  which  once  he  was,  he  goes 
about  in  the  young  world  still  fresh  with  life. 
The  birdsof  spring  gather  around  him,  welcome 
bim  with  joy,  and  implore  him  to  take  his  harp 
and  sing  to  it  of  the  new-born  year,  of  the  smi- 
liog  spring.    He  answers— 


O  ye  dear  litUe  siarer  qnin, 

No  mora  can  I  itniie  the  harp  with  Are ; 

No  more  in  joath  ia  renewed  my  eprinf  i 


No  more  the  old  poet  can  gailjr  aing ; 

And  jet  1  am  ao  bleat — 

In  mj  heart  ia  heavenly  raat.* 

*  He  wanders  farther  through  wood  and  mead- 
ow. The  brook  murmuring  between  green 
banks,  whispers  to  him  its  joy  over  its  loosed 
bands,  and  greets  the  singer  as  the  messenger 
of  spring  and  freedom. 


e  I  baTa  sot  wiahed  to  attempt  a  traoalation  of  theie  ver- 
•ee,  cunviuced  that  for  the  Swedish  reader  it  is  not  neces- 
eary  ;  and  why  umieaeaaarily  brash  olTthe  golden  dost  from 
the  butterlly'a  wiugs — FredrHia  Brtwur. 

Aa,  however,  the  S^glitk  ntdtr  may  And  it  niJi^  more 
acoeasary  to  give  a  ttmoalation  of  the  Norwegian  veraea,  I 
luve  made  -it ,  and  that  aa  mudh  in  the  simplicity  of  the  ori- 
«Mla»loD«l<t.— lf..H. 


Thy  harp,  ray  fleet  atreem  foaAy  hallalk— 
It  leapa,  it  e wlu,  it  bewaileth ; 
Let  it  aoond  then— O  make  no  delay  !— 
Like  me  the  days  haaten  away. 

"  The  aged  singer  replies : 

O  apring !  whieh  doat  leap  in  thy  aheaa. 
No  more  am  1  what  1  have  been. 
The  name  of  the  past  1  bear  alone — 
A  feeble  echo  of  days  that  ax«  flown. 
And  yet  1  am  so  blest ; 
In  my  heart  ia  heaTealy  raat. 

"  He  wanders  farther.  The  Dryads  surround 
him  in  their  dance;  the  Flowers  present  hina 
garlanda,  and  beg  him  to  sing  their  festival ;  tha 
Zephyrs,  which  were  wont  to  play  amid  his 
harp-strings,  seek  in  the  bushes,  and  ask  wheth- 
er he  has  forgotten  them  there ;  caress  the  oM 
man,  and  seek  again,  but  in  vain. .  Tbejr  an 
about  to  fly,  but  he  entreats : 

O  dear  onee,  depart  not  I  pray  1 

O  flowera,  epresd  with  beauty  ray  way! 

Ily  harp  is  broken,  bat  no  aigb 

Spring's  apiriu  gay  shall  eanas  to  if. 

And  lam  still ao  blest ; 

In  my  heart  is  hsarsnly  rsst. 

"  He  wanders  fartUfer,  and  aeeks  out  every 
bdovednook.  The  youth  of  the  country  assem> 
ble,  and  surround  the  aged  singer — '  the  friend 
ofyouth  and  gladness.'  They  entreat  him  witli 
bis  music  to  beautify  their  festival : 

For  spring  is  dead,  with  all  its  pleaaare, 
Wtthont  the  harp  and  aoog'a  glad  oMaran. 

"  The  old  man  replies : 

Quenched,  ye  yonth,  ia  my  fire  so  wild ; 

Ily  eeeniag  twilight  is  oool,  bat  mild ; 

Aiid  the  blissful  hours  of  my  youth  are  btong^ 

By  year  lively  songs,  into  my  thought. 

Bewail  me  not ;  1  am  still  ao  blest — 

In  my  heart  lietb  heaven'a  Owit  res^ 

"  And  now  he  exhorts  the  songsters  of  ths 
wood,  flowers,  youth,  every  thing  that  is  lovely 
in  nature  and  in  life,  to  rejoice  in  its  existence, 
and  to  praise  the  Creator.  The  beauty  and  joy 
of  all  creatures  are  the  garland  in  his  silver  hair ; 
and  grateful  and  happy,  admiring  and  singing 
praises,  he  sinks  softly  into  the  maternal  h<Mom 
of  Nature." 

Alette  was  silent ;  a  tender  emotion  trembled 
in  her  voice  as  she  uttered  the  last  words,  and 
beamed  in  her  charming  countenance.  The 
tears  of  Mrs.  Astrid  flowed ;  her  hands  were 
convulsively  clasped  tog^ber,  whilst  she  ex- 
claimed, "  O  thus  to  feel  before  one  dies !  and 
thus  to  be  permitted  to  die  t"  She  drew  Alette 
to  her  with  a  kind  of  vehemence,  kissed  her,  and 
then  wept  silently,  leaning  on  her  shoulder. 
Harald  too  was  aflected  ;  but  he  appeared  to 
restrain  his  feelings,  and  gazed  with  earnest  and 
tearful  eyes  on  the  group  before  him. 

Silently  and  unobserved  stole  Susanna  out  ot 
the  room.  She  felt  a  sting  in  her  heart ;  a  ser- 
pent raged  in  her  bosom.  Driven  by  a  name- 
less agonized  disquiet,  she  hastened  forth  inte 
the  free  air,  and  ascended,  almost  without  be- 
ing aware  of  it  herself,  the  steep  footpath  up  the 
mountain,  where  many  a  time,  in  calmer  mo- 
ments, she  had  admired  the  beautiful  prospect. 

Great  and  beautiful  scenes  had,  during  the 
foregoing  conversation,  arisen  before  her  view ; 
she  felt  herself  so  little,  so  poor  beside  them. 
Ah !  she  could  not  once  speak  of  the  great  and 
beautiful,  for  her  tongue  was  bound.  She  felt 
so  warmly,  and  yet  could  warm  no  one  !  The 
happy  Alette  won  without  trouble,  perhaps  evea 
witfaoet  nuiota  Taloing  it,  a  regard,  an  approval, 
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which  SuMiina  woald-haTe  parohased  wKh  her 
life.  The  Barbra-spirit  bolM  up  in  her,  and 
with  a  reproachrul  glance  to  heaven  she  ex- 
claimed, "Shall  1  then  for  my  whole  life  remain 
nothing  but  a  poor  despised  maid-servant  1 !" 

The  heaven  looked  down  on  the  young  maid- 
enmildly  but  smilingly  ;  soft  rain-drops  sprink- 
led her  forehead  ;  and  all  nature  around  her 
stood  silent,  and,  as  it  were,  in  sorrow.  This 
sorrowing  calm  operated  on  Susanna  like  the 
tenderly  accusing  glance  of  a  good  mother.  She 
looked  down  into  her  heart,  and  saw  there  envy 
aad  pride,  and  she  shuddered  at  herself.  She 
gazed  down  into  the  stream  which  waved  be- 
neath her  feet,  and  she  thought  with  longing, 
"O  that  one  eould  but  plunge  down,  deep,  deep 
iato  these  waves,  and  then  arise  purified — im- 
proved!" 

But  already  this  wish  had  operated  like  a  pa- 
rifling  baptism  on  Susanna's  soal ;  and  she  felt 
fresh  and  light  thoughts  ascend  within  her.  "  A 
poor  maid-servant !"  repeated  now  Sanna ;  "  and 
why  should  that  be  so  contemptible  a  lot !  The 
Highest  himself  has  serVbd  on  earth ;  served 
for  aU,  for  the  very  least ;  y«a.  even  for  me. 
01—"  and  it  became  continually  lighter  and 
warmer  in  her  mind. — "  I  will  be  a  true  maid- 
servant, and  place  my  honour  in  it,  and  desire 
to  be  nothing  else !  Charm  I  cannot ;  beauty 
and  genius,  and  beautiful  talents,  I  have  not ; 
but — I  can  love  and  I  can  serve,  and  that  will  I 
do  with  my  whole  heart,  and  with  all  my 
strength,  and  in  all  humility ;  and  if  men  de- 
spise me,  yet  God  will  not  forsake  the  poor  and 
faithful  maid-servant !" 

When  Susanna  again  cast  her  tearful  eyes  on 
the  ground,  they  fell  on  a  little  piece  of  moss, 
one  of  those  very  least  children  of  nature,  which 
in  silence  and  unheeded  pass  through  the  met- 
amorphoses of  their  quiet  life.  The  little  plant 
stood  in  fresh  green,  on  its  bead  hung  the  clear 
rain-drops,  and  the  sun  which  now  shone 
through  the  clouds,  glittered  in  them. 

Susanna  contemplated  the  little  moss,  and  it 
seemed  to  say  to  her :  '  See  thou !  though  I  am 
ao  insignificant,  yet  I  enjoy  the  dew  of  heaven 
and  the  beams  of  the  sun,  as  fully  as  the  roses 
and  the  lilachs  of  the  garden  !'  Susanna  under- 
stood the  speech  of  the  little  plant,  and  grateful 
and  calmed,  she  repeated  many  times  to  her- 
self, with  a  species  of  silent  gladness—'  a  bum- 
ble, a  faithful  maid-servant ." 

When  Susanna  came  home,  she  found  Mrs. 
Astrid  not  well  She  had  been  much  excited, 
and  on  such  occasions  an  attack  of  the  spasms 
was  always  to  be  apprehended.  Susanna  beg- 
ged earnestly,  and  received  the  permission  to 
watch  by  ber  to-night ;  at  least,  till  Mrs.  Astrid 
slept.  Mrs.  Astrid  had  indeed  another  maid 
with  ber,  but  she  was  old  and  very  deaf,  and 
Susanna  had  no  confidence  in  her. 

Mrs.  Astrid  retired  to  rest.  Susanna  seated 
herself  on  a  stool  by  the  window,  silently  occu- 
pied with  her  thoughts,  and  with  knitting  a 
stocking.  The  window  had  stood  open  during 
the  day,  and  a  host  of  /lies  bad  entered  the  room. 
Mrs.  Astrid  was  much  disturbed  by  them,  and 
complained  that  they  prevented  ber  sleeping. 
Quietly  Susanna  laid  bare  her  white  shoulders, 
neck,  and  arms,  and  when  the  fliea  in  swarms 
darted  down  upon  her,  and  ber  tnistress  now 
left  at  peace  slept  calmly,  Susanna  sate  still,  let 


the  flies  enjoy  themaelvee,  and  eqjoyod 
thereby  more  than  one  can  believe. 


RETREATING  AND  ADVANCING. 

True  deticney,  Uiit  moat  bMoUfuHwut-lemf  of  homuSyy 
•xhibiu  ItMlf  oiiMt  aiyni&caiitljr  in  litd*  things.  TMr 
wbicb  we  Id  gtnend  oidi  ao,  mn  not  bj  may  tammaa  aoUtil» 
—1.  C.  Loos. 

It  is  with  our  faults  as  with  beraendish ;  it 
is  terribly  difficalt  to  extirpate  it  from  the  earth 
in  which  it  has  once  taken  root ;  and  notbiiig 
is  more  discouraging  to  the  cultivator  who  will 
annihilate  this  weed  from  hie  ^roiHid.  than  t» 
see  it,  so  lately  plucked  up,  shooting  forth  agaia 
freshly  to  the  light  ttow,  root*  which  remaintd 
buried  in  the  earth.  One  can  get  quite  oottf 
patience  with  the  weedy  soil,  and  one  is,  whs* 
this  soil  is  one's  own  dear  self,  posaeaaed  by  the 
most  cordial  desire  to  set  off  far,  far  from  0M% 
self.    But  how!!! 

Susanna  was  often  conscious  of  this  feeling, 
as  she  daily  laboured  to  repress  the  excitements 
which  arose  tap  within  her  at  this  time.  StiU 
the  thoughts  and  resolutions  which  awoke  with- 
in her  on  the  evening  just  described,  had  taken 
bold  upon  her  too  strongly  for  them  to  be  again 
eflhced,  and  with  the  mouo — '  a  humble  and  reg- 
nlar  servant-girl,'  she  struggled  boldly  through 
the  dangers  and  the  events  of  the  day.  Her 
demeanour  was  calmer ;  she  quietly  withdrew 
herself  from  taking  part  in  conversatino  which 
went  beyond  ber  education  ;  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
she  endeavoured  to  renounce  the  attention*  and 
interest  of  others,  and  busied  herself  only  in 
attending  to  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  all. 
as  well  as  in  accomplishing,  and  when  possible, 
anticipating  every  wish.  And  such  an  activity 
has,  more  tban  people  imagine,  ao  iofluenos 
upon  the  well-being  of  every-day  life.  The  af- 
fectionate will  lends  even  to  dead  things  soot 
and  life.  But  heavy  to  the  ministering  spirits- 
is  this  life  of  labour  and  care  for  others,  where 
no  sunbeam  of  love,  no  cordial  acknowledgment, 
falls  upon  their  laborious  day. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  Harald  set  oft,  tc 
return  in  about  fourteen  days  with  Alf  Lexow, 
the  betrothed  of  Alette.  During  his  abs^nov 
Alette  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  uncle  in  Hsr 
lingdal ;  but, -according  to  Mrs.  Astrid's  wish. 
she  yet  spent  another  week  at  Semb.  Dunng 
these  days,  Alette  and  Susanna  became  bettfr 
friends,  for  Alette  was  touched  involuntarily  '1 
Susanna's  unwearied  and  unpretending  auen- 
tione,  and  besides  this,  she  found  in  her  x"^'' * 
frank  mind  and  such  cordial  sympathy,  that  >h* 
could  not  deny  herself  the  pleasure  of  coramu- 
nicatlng  much  of  that  which  lived  in  the  heirv 
of  the  happy  bride.  Happy,— indeed  Alette  wM, 
for  long  and  warmly  had  she  loved  Alf  I-exow, 
and  should  shortly  be  united  to  him  for  evw; 
and  yet  often  stole  a  melancholy  expression  ot» 
her  charming  face,  when  the  conversation  tu™" 
ed  to  this  marriage  and  to  her  removal  into 
Nordland.  Susanna  asked  her  several  ii«e»  »' 
the  cause  of  this,  and  as  often  Alette  je*""*  J 
evaded  the  question;  but  one  evening  *"«» 
they  had  chatted  together  more  friendly  t»«n 
common.  Alette  said —  ^yinr 

"  It  is  a  strange  feeling  to  get  e'^lYV^a 
ready  for  one's  own  marriage  in  the  belief  ips 
one  shall  not  long  survive  it !    This  remuvsiw 
Nordland  will  be  my  death,  that  I  k«o*  *^ 
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taHiIy.  No,  in  not  look  ao  terrified !  It  is  in 
no  cRSF  80  ilaogeroua.  And  thoaghts  of  an  early 
death  I  bave  long  borne  in  ray  mind,  and  there- 
fore I  am  accustomed  to  thero." 

"  Ah !"  said  SatMina,  "  those  wfarf  lore  and 
are  loved,  the  happy,  should  never  dieJ  But 
why  this  strange  i<>reboding '" 

"  I  do  not  know  mysetf!"  replied  Alette,  ••  but 
it  has  aeeompanied  me  from  my  earliest  yonth. 
My  moiher  was  bom  under  the  beautifol  heaven 
of  Provence,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  her 
youtli  in  that  warm  eoantry.  The  love  of  my 
father  made  her  love  in  our  Norway  a  second 
eoantry,  and  here  she  spent  the  remainder  of 
her  life ;  she  never,  however,  could  rightly  bear 
this  cold  climate,  longed  secretly  for  that  wanoer 
land,  and  died  with  the  longing.  To  roe  has  she 
bequeathed  this  feeling ;  and  although  I  have 
never  seen  those  orange  groves,  that  warm  blue 
heaven,  of  which  she  so  gladly  spoke,  I  drew  in 
f^m  childhood  a  love  to  them ;  I  bave,  besides, 
inherited  my  mother's  saflering  from  cold ; — 
my  ehest  is  not  strong,  ah !— the  long,  dark 
winters  of  Nordland ;  the  residence  on  the  sea- 
shore in  a  cHmate  which  is  twice  as  cold  as  that 
to  which  I  have  been  accustomed,  the  sea-mists 
and  stoims — ah !  I  cannot  long  wuhstand  them. 
But,  Sosanna,  you  must  promise  me  not  to  say 
one  word  of  what  1  have  confided  to  you,  either 
to  Harald  or  to  Leiow !" 

"  But  if  they  know  it,"  said  Susahna,  "  then 
you  certainly  need  not  go  there.  Certainly 
your  bridegroom  woidd  for  your  sake  seek  out 
a  milder  country — " 

"  And  not  feel  at  home  there,  and  die  of 
longing  for  his  dear  Nordland !  No,  no,  Susan- 
na !  1  know  hi*  love  for  his  native  land,  and 
know  that  this  winterly  nature  which  I  dread 
so  mncb,  is  precisely  his  life  and  his  health. 
Alf  is  a  Nordlander  in  heart  and  soul,  and  hat, 
as  it  were,  grown  up  with  the  district  which 
his  fathers  inhabited,  and  whose  advance  and 
prosperity  are  his  lavourite  scheme,  the  princi- 
pal object  of  bis  activity.  No,  no !  for  my  sake  he 
shall  net  txar  himself  from  his  home,  his  noble 
efforts.  Rather  wouM  I,  if  it  must  be  so,  find 
an  early  grave  in  his  Nordland !" 

Susanna  now  desired  to  know,  ami  Alette 
eommuntcated  to  her,  varioiu  particulars  of 
the  country  which  was  she  thought  so  terrible, 
and  we  will  now,  with  the  young  friends. 


A  GLANCE  INTO  NORDLAND. 

AU  to  eoU  >nl  hod. 

Buw. 
n*  qinit  «f  0«d  7«t  imM  npoa  NonUnl. 

Z. 

A  great  part  of  Norway  has,  as  it  were,  its 
fiuse  turned  away  from  life.  *  The  Old  Night,' 
which  the  ancient  world  considered  to  be  the 
original  mother  of  all  things,  here  held  the  gi- 
ant child  in  her  dark  bosom,  and  bound  it  tight 
in  swaddling  bands,  out  of  which  it  could  not 
shape  itself  to  joy  and  freedom.  Neither  Nord- 
land nor  Finmark  see  the  sun  for  many  months 
in  the  year,  and  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
the  roads  shut  them  out  from  intercourse  with 
the  southern  world.  The  spirit  of  the  North 
Pole  rests  oppressively  over  this  region,  and 
when  in  still  August  nights  it  breathes  from 
beoce  over  aonthern  Norway,  then  wiibera  th9 
P 


balf-ripw>ed  barvssls  of  the  Tilleya  and  th« 
plains,  and  the  icy-grey  faee  of  hunger  stare* 
stiffly  from  the  northern  cliflh  upon  laboriou* 
but  unhappy  human  inultituiles.  The  sea  breaks 
upon  this  coast  against  a  palisadoed  fence  of 
rocks  and  cliAs,  around  which  swarm  flecks  of 
polar  bh^s  with  cries  and  screams.  Storm*- 
altemate  with  thick  mists.  The  clifih  along 
this  coast  have  extraordinary  shapes;  new  as- 
cend they  upwards  like  towers,  now  resemUa 
beasts,  nsw  present  gigantic  and  terrific  ha- 
man  pix>files ;  snd  one  eaa  easily  imagine  bow 
the  popular  belief  sees  in  them  monsters  and 
giants  tamed  to  atone,  and  why  their  ancestor* 
Uid  their  Joiunbem  in  this  desolate  wilderness. 

And  a  dark  fragment  of  Paganism  >  still  lin- 
gers about  this  region  evea  to  this  day.  It  i* 
frozen  fast  into  the  people's  imagioai ion;  it  i» 
turned  to  stone  in  the  horrible  shape*  of  natun^ 
which  once  gave  it  life.  The  light  of  the  Gas- 
pel  endeavours  in  vain  ttfdissipats  the  shadow* 
of  a  thoasaod  years ;  the  Old  Night  holds  then. 
back.  In  vain  the  Holy  Cross  is  raised  upois 
ail  the  cliffh ;  the  belief  in  magic  and  nuigi» 
arts  lives  still  universally  among  the  peo^^ 
Witobes  sit,  full  of  malice,  in  their  caves,  aad- 
blow  up  storms  fur  the  sea-wanderers,  so  that 
they  must  be  unfortunate ;  and  the  ghost  Stal- 
ks a  huge  man,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  st^ 
in  his  hand,  wanders  about  in  the  wilderness^ 
and  challenges  the  solitary  traveller  to  meet' 
him  in  the  contest  for  life  and  death. 

The  I.aplander,  the  nomade  of  the  Norths 
roving  free  with  his  reindeer  over  undivided 
fields,  appears  like  a  romantic  feature  in  this 
life ;  but  it  must  be  viewed  from  aftr.  Neaiv 
every  trace  of  beauty  vanishes  in  the  fumes  of 
brandy  and  the  smoke  of  the  l<apland  hut. 

Along  the  coast,  between  the  cliflh,  and  tb*' 
rocks,  and  the  hundreds  of  islands  which  sur- 
round this  strand,  live  a  race  of  fishermen,  wlifr 
rivalling  the  sea-mew,  skim  the  sea.  Night 
and  day,  winter  and  summer,  swarm  their 
boats  upon  the  waves;  through  the  whist- 
ling tempest,  throagh  the  foaming  breaker*, 
speed  they  unterrifiisd  with  their  light  sails, 
that  from  the  depths  of  the  sea  they  may  caicli 
the  silvery  shoals  of  herrings,  the  greatest 
wealth  of  the  country.  Many  annually  ar* 
swallowed  up  of  the  deep ;  but  more  strugj^ 
with  the  elements,  and  conquer.  Thus  amid 
the  daily  contest  are  many  powers  developed^ 
many  a  hero-deed  aehieved,*  and  people  harde* 
themselves  against  danger  and  death,  and  als» 
against  the  gentler  beauty  of  life. 

Yet  it  is  in  this  severe  region  thst  the  eiders 
duck  has  its  home ;  it  is  upon  these  naked  clifir 
where  its  nest  is  built,  from  feathers  plucked 
from  its  own  breast,  that  silky  soft  down  which 
is  scattered  abroad  over  the  whole  world,  that 
people  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  may  li* 
warm  and  soft.  How  many  sufiering  limbs, 
how  many  aching  heads,  have  not  received 
comfort  from  the  hard  cliffs  of  Norway. 

Upon  the  boundaries  between  Nordland  and 
Finmark  lies  the  city  of  Tromsoe,  the  now 
flourishing  centre  of  these  provinces.  It  was 
here  that  Alette  was  to  spend  her  life ;  it ' 


*  Th«  tUmaj  winter  of  1839  ■bodnd«d  in  miRfortanvs  t« 
Ow  fiabenann  of  Lofoda.  bnt  nboand«d  nUo  in  the  matk 
tieenti^l  instMBCee  of  hernia  oonnge,  where  life  was  ven- 
tnred,  mud  sumetiinee  Inn,  in  order  to  mvo  a  aaffanii^  ^ 
Isw^tsatan. 
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here  that  aflTection  prepared  for  her  a  warm  and 
peaceful  nest,  like  the  eider-duck  drawing  Troni 
its  own  breast,  the  means  of  preparing  a  soft 
eoach  in  the  bosom  of  the  hard  rock.  And  af- 
ter Alette  had  described  to  Susanna  what  terri- 
fied her  so  much  in  her  northern  retreat,  she 
concealed  not  from  her  that  which  reconciled 
ber  so  forcibly  to  it ;  and  Susanna  comprehend- 
ed this  very  well,  as  Alette  read  to  her  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

Tromsde,  May  SSth. 
Were  you  hat  here,  my  Alette !  I  miss  you 
«Tery  moment  whilst  I  am  arranging  my  dwell- 
iag  for  your  reception,  and  feel  continoally  the 
necessity  of  asking,  'how  do  you  wish  iti  what 
think  you  of  it  V  Ah,  that  you  were  here,  my 
«wn  bieloved  at  this  moment !  and  you  would 
be  charmed  with  this  '  ice  and  bear  land,'  before 
which,  I  know,  yon  secretly  shudder.  The 
country  around  here  is  not  wild  and  dark ;  as. 
fbr  example,  at  Helgoland.  Leafy  woods  gar- 
land the  craggy  shores  of  our  island,  and  around 
them  play  the  wares  of  the  sea  in  safe  bays  and 
creeks.  Our  well-built  little  city  lies  sweety 
«pon  the  southern  side  of  the  island,  only  divi- 
ded from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the 
«ea.  My  house  is  situated  in  the  street  which 
runs  along  the  larg^  convenient  harbour.  At 
this  moment  above  twenty  vessels  lie  at  anchor, 
«ad  the  various  flags  of  the  different  nations 
wave  in  the  evening  wind.  There  are  English, 
Oerman,  and  especially  Russian,  which  cometo 
car  coast,  in  order  to  take  our  fish,  our  eider- 
down, and  so  on,  in  exchange  for  their  com  and 
Airs.  Besides  these,  the  inhabitants  of  more 
southern  regions  bring  hither  a  vast  number  of 
articles  of  luxury  and  fashion,  which  are  eagerly 
purchased  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kohl,  and  the 
borders  of  the  White  Sea.  Long  life  to  Com- 
merce !  My  soul  expands  at  the  sight  of  its  life. 
What  has  not  commerce  done  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  for  the  embellishment  of  life, 
far  promoting  the  friendly  intercourse  of  coun- 
tries and  people,  for  the  refinement  of  manners ! 
It  has  always  given  me  the  most  heartfelt  de- 
light, that  the  Mrisest  and  most  humane  of  the 
lawgivera  of  antiquity — Solon — was  a  merchant. 
'■By  trade,'  says  one  of  his  biographers,  'by 
^nsdomandmusio  was  his  soul  fashioned.  Long 
iife  to  commerce  !  What  lives  not  through  it  V 
What  is  all  fresh  life,  all  movement,  in  reality, 
Irat  trade,  exchange,  gift  for  gift !  In  love,  in 
friendship.  In  the  great  life  of  the  people,  in  the 
-^ttiet  family  circle,  everywhere  where  I  see 
■happiness  and  prosperity,  see  I  also  trade ;  nay 
■what  is  the  whole  earth  if  not  a  colony  f)t>m  the 
.«Dther  country  of  heaven,  and  whose  well-being 
■and  happy  condition  depend  upon  free  export 
and  import !  The  simile  might  be  still  further 
■carried  out,  yet— thou  good  Gi  vA  above,  pardon 
<«•  that  we  have  ventured  upon  it ! 

And  you  must  not  fancy,  Alette,  that  the  great 

-Interest  for  trade  here  excludes  the  nobler  and 

more  refined  mental  culture.    Among  the  thou- 

-•and  people  who  inhabit  the  city,  one  can  select 

«ut  an  interesting  circle  for  social  intercourse. 

We  also  have  a  theatre,  and  many  pleasures  of 

•refined  life.    I  was  yesterday  at  a  ball,  where 

rtbey  danced  through  the  whole  night,  till — day- 

^^Lt.    The  good  music,  the  tasteful  dresses  and 

^ovely  dancing  of  the  ladies  ;  but  above  all,  the 

-  — n*  of  social  life,  the  cordial  cheerfulness. 


astonished  several  foreigners  who  were  present, 
and  caused  them  to  inquire  whether  they  wers 
really  here  under  the  seventieth  degree  of 
latitude  t 

But  the  winter !  Methinks  I  hear  you  saj, 
'in  summer  it  may  be  welt  enough,  but  in  tha 
long,  dark  winter.'  Well  then,  my  Alette, 
winter — goes  on  right  excellently  when  people 
love  one  another,  when  it  is  warm  at  home. 
Do  you  remember.  Alette,  last  autumn,  how  wc 
read  together  at  Obristiansand,  in  the  Morning 
Paper,  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Trom- 
see  News  of  the  fourteenth  of  Octobei : — 

"  Already  fur  several  days  successively  have 
we  had  snow  storms,  and  at  this  moment  the 
snow-plough  is  working  to  form  a  road  for  tha 
ehuroh-going  peojrie.  The  grave-like  stiUneaa 
of  night  and  winter  spread  itself  with  tempest 
speed  over  meadow  and  valley,  and  only  a  few 
cows  wander  now  like  spectres  over  the  snow- 
covered  fields,  to  pluck  their  scanty  fare  from  the 
twigs  which  are  not  yet  snowed  up." 

That  little  winter-piece  pleased  me,  but  at  the 
expression,  '  the  grave-like  stillness  of  night  and 
winter,'  you  bowed  your  loving  dear  face,  with 
closed  eyes,  to  my  breast.  O  my  Alette !  thus 
shall  you  do  in  future,  when  dread  of  darkneas 
and  cold  seizes  upon  you ;  and  upon  ray  breast, 
listening  to  the  beating  of  my  heart  and  to  mj 
love,  shall  you  forget  the  dark  pictures  which 
stand  without  before  your  heme.  Close  your 
eyes;  slumber,  beloved,  whilst  I  watch  over  yon, 
and  then  yon  will,  with  brightening  eyes  and 
blooming  cheeks,  look  upon  the  night  and  winter, 
and  feel  that  its  power  is  not  great.  O  truly 
can  love,  this  Geiser  of  the  soul,  smelt  ice  and 
snow,  wherever  they  may  be  on  earth  ;  truly, 
wherever  its  warm  springe  Swell  forth,  a  south- 
ern clime  can  bloom ;  yes,  even  at  the  North 
Pole  itself. 

Whilst  I  write  this,  I  bear  musie,  which 
makes  upon  me  a  cheerful  and  a  melancholy 
impression  at  the  same  time.  They  are  eight 
Russians,  who  sing  one  of  thehr  national  songs, 
whilst  in  the  quiet  evening  they  sail  down  the 
Trnmsde-sound.  Tbey  sing  a  quartet,  and  v"  :!• 
the  most  complete  purity  and  melody.  Tucy 
sing  ia  a  minor  key,  but  yet  not  mournfully. 
They  row  in  the  deep  shadow 'of  the  shore,  and 
at  every  stroke  of  the  oars  the  water  shines 
around  the  boat,  and  drops,  as  of  fire,  fall  from 
the  oars.  The  phenomenon  is  not  uncommon 
on  the  Atlantic  ;  and  know  you  not,  my  Alette, 
what  it  is  which  shines  and  burns  so  in  the  seal 
It  is  love  I  At  certain  moments,  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  sea-insects  rises  to  a  high  pitch  of 
vividness,  and  millions  of  existences  invisible 
to  the  naked  human  eye,  then  celebrate  the  bliss 
of  their  being.  In  such  moments  the  sea  kin- 
dles ;  then  every  little  worm,  inspired  by  love, 
lights  up  its  tiny  lamp.  Yet  only  for  a  mo- 
ment burns  its  flame,  then  all  the  quicker  to  be 
extinguished.  But  it  dies  without  pain,  dies 
joyfully.     Rich  nature !    Good  Creator ! 

My  heart  also  burns.  I  look  upon  the  illa- 
minaled  element,  which  may  be  said  to  be  full 
of  enjoyment ;  I  listen  to  the  melody  of  the 
singers,  full  of  joy  and  pain,  and — I  stretch 
forth  my  arms  to  you.  Alette,  my  Alette ! 

"  O !"  exclaimed  Susanna,  "  how  this  mas 
loves  you,  and  how  you  must  love  him  !  Cei^ 
tainly  you  must  live  long,  that  you  imiy  be  bs^ 
py  together !" 
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"  And  if  not  long,"  said  Alelte,  "  yet  for  a 
«bort  time  ;  yes,  a  short  time  I  hope  to  live  and 
to  make  biin  happy,  to  thank  him  for  all  his 
love.    And  then — " 

Alette  stooped  down  and  plucked  a  beautiful 
Aill-bluwn  waterlily  which  grew  in  the  river, 
by  whose  banks  they  stood  ;  she  shewed  it  to 
Susanna,  whilst  she  continued  with  a  pensive 
wnlie — 

What  more  than  t)i*a  tUi ! 

Oaa  moment  «h«  ia 

A  fiieodly  rmjr  giTan. 

Fran  har  booia'a  ahiniaf  haavam  t 

Than  ia  aha  tha  llaoia. 

High  mill  the  templa's  raaoondinf  aedaia— 

Ona  moment  like  thi« 

fiaati  jras  up  thnmgh  daath'kalaapiBtablja. 

MVROB. 

THE  RETURN. 
To  naat,  to  part ; 
Tha  wakome,  tha  &rewall ; 
Bahold  tha  aon  of  lift !— BJIBMS^^ao- 

ALirri  set  off  to  fulfil  her  promise  to  her 
imole  in  Hallingdal ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  she 
wa»  again  at  Semb,  in  company  with  Harald 
and  Alf  Lexow,  who  bad  fetched  her  there. 
Tet  this  visit  could  only  last  for  a  short  time, 
for  then  she  had  to  set  out  with  her  bridegroom 
and  her  uncle's  family  on  the  journey  to  Trond- 
bjem,  where  her  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated 
at  the  house  of  a  rich  and  cordial  aunt,  who  had 
long  been  rejoicing  in  it,  and  had  now  for  sev- 
eral months  been  baking  and  boiling  in  prepara- 
tion for  it.  Harald  also  was  to  accompany 
them  on  this  journey. 

Alf  Dexow  was  a  man  in  bis  best  years,  with 
an  open  and  generous  manner.  His  face  was 
small,  marked  by  the  small-pox,  but  otherwise 
bandsome  and  full  of  life  and  benevolence.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  whose  first  glance  at- 
tracts one  and  inspires  confidence.  Susanna 
felt  great  pleasure  on  seeing  the  affectionate, 
confidential  understanding  between  the  betroth- 
ed. She  herself  also  was  now  happier,  because 
Harald  now  left  Alette  much  with  her  bride- 
groom, and  sought  as  before  for  Susanna's  so- 
ciety. 

Alette  was  lively,  agreeable,  and  well-educa- 
ted ;  she  liked  best  to  bear  herself  talk.  So  in 
reality  did  Harald  ;  and  a  better  listener  than 
Susanna  could  nobody  have.  Contentions  oc- 
curred no  longer;  but  there  was  a  something 
in  Susanna  which  attracted  Harald  to  her  more 
than  the  former  passion  for  strife  had  ever  done. 
He  found  Susanna's  manners  altered  for  the 
better ;  there  was  in  them  a  something  quieter, 
and,  at  the  same  thne,  gentler  than  before; 
whilst  she  was  now  always  so  kind,  so  attentive, 
and  thought  Of  every  thing  which  could  give 
pleasure  to  others.  He  saw,  at  the  sametime, 
with  what  silent  solicitude  ber  thoughts  follow- 
ed Mrs.  Altrid,  who  now,  at  the  approach  of 
autumn— it  was  then  the  end  of  August — ap- 
peared to  have  relapsed  into  ber  dark  and  si- 
lent mood,  oat  of  which  she  bad  been  aroused  for 
some  time.  She  now  v«ry  rarely  left  her  room, 
•scept  at  the  hour  of  dinner. 

Harald  wished  that  his  sister  and  brother-in- 
law  elect  should  witness,  before  their  departure 
from  the  dale,  some  of  the  popular  assemblings 
fur  games  and  dancings,  and  had  therefore  pre- 
|Mred  a  rural  festival,  to  which  he  invited  them 
and  Susanna,  and  to  wbich  we  also  will  now 
Retake  ourselves. 


THE  HALLINQ. 


Thia  pecoliar,  wild,  afladiiif  mnaio,  ia  a«r  utiaiitf  f* 

atrjr Hiita  WiaoiLAHD. 

The  violina  ringing; 

Not  blither  tha  aingiaf 

Of  hirda  in  the  wooda  and  tha  maadowa. 

Hurrah  !  hand  round  the  foaming  eaa— 

Akai  for  the  fair  maid  who  dandng  bagaal 

Akal  for  the  Jauta  mine !    And 

Akal  fur  the  Jente  thine  !    And 

Ahal  for  tha  (atheia  and  mothera  on  hanchea ! 

NoiwiaiAH  So««. 

Oin  lovely  afternoon  in  the  early  part  of  Se|>- 
tember  were  seen^  two  young  festally-attired 
peasant  maidens  gaily  talking,  hastening  along 
the  footpath  through  the  little  wood  in  Heim- 
dal  towards  a  green  open  space  sarroanded  bjr 
trees,  and  where  might  be  seen  a  crowd  of  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  assembled,  all  in  peasant 
dresses.  Here  was  the '  Leikevold,'  or  dancing* 
ground ;  and  as  the  young  girls  approached  it, 
the  one  said  to  the  other,  "  ft  is  certain,  Susan- 
na, that  the  dress  becomes  you  excellently  t 
Your  lovely  bright  hair  shines  more  beautifully 
than  ever,  plaited  with  red  ribbons.  I  fancy  tha 
costume  does  not  suit  me  half  so  well." 

"  Because  you,  best  Alette,  look  like  a  dis- 
guised princess,  and  I  in  mine  like  a  regular 
peasant  girl." 

•'  Susanna,  I  perceive  that  you  are  a  flatter- 
er. Let  na  now  see  whether  Alf  and  HaraM 
will  recognise  the  TeHemark  'jente'  girls." 

They  did  not  long  remain  in  uncertainty  on 
this  subject;  for  scarcely  were  they  come  to 
the  danoing-ground,  when  two  peasants  in  Hal- 
ling-jackets,  and  broad  girdles  round  their 
waists,  came  dancing  towards  them,  whilst 
they  sang  with  the  others  the  following  peas- 
ant-song— 

And  I  am  bachelor,  and  am  not  xoriog ; 

And  1  am  eon  onto  Qollaif  B6 ; 
And  wilt  then  ba  to  me  faithful  and  loring, 
Then  1  will  chooea  thee,  dear  n^aidan,  lor  na. 

Susanna  recognised  Harald  in  the  young 
peasant,  who  thus  singing  gaily,  poUtely  took 
her  hand,  and  led  her  along  the  lively  sprine- 
ing-dance,  which  was  danced  to  singing.  Al- 
ette danced  with  ber  Alf,  who  bore  himself  ■»• 
biy  as  a  Halling-youtfa. 

Never  had  Susanna  looked  so  well  and  s« 
happy,  but  then  neither  bad  she  ever  eiyoyeA 
such  pleasure.  The  lovely  evening ;  the  tones 
of  the  music ;  the  life  of  the  dance ;  Harald's 
looks,  which  expressed  in  a  high  degree  his 
satisfaction ;  the  delighted  happy  faces  wbicb 
she  saw  around  her — never  before  had  she 
thought  life  so  pleasant.  And  nearly  all  seem- 
ed to  feel  so  too,  and  all  swung  round  from  the 
joy  of  their  hearts ;  silver  buckles  jingled,  and 
shilling  after  shilling*  danced  down  into  the  lit- 
tle gaily  painted  Hardanger-fiddle,  which  was 
played  upon  with  transporting  spirit  by  an  old 
man,  of  an  expressive  and  energetic  exterior. 

After  the  first  dance,  peo|de  rested  for  a  mo- 
ment. They  ate  apples,  and  drank  Hardanger- 
ale  out  of  silver  cans.  After  this  there  rose  an 
almost  univeraal  cry,  which  challenged  Harald 
and  another  young  man  who  was  renowned  for 
his  agility  and  strength,  to  dance  together  a 
■  los  Hailing.'  They  did  not  require  much  per- 
suasion, and  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the  cir- 
cle, which  enlarged  itseli;  and  closed  around 
them. 


>  Ahant  a-bAhiag. 
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The  moaician  toned  hw  instrament,  and  with 
bis  bead  bowed  upon  his  breast,  began  to  play 
with  an  expression  and  a  life  that  might  be 
called  inspired.  It  was  one  of  the  wild  Mali- 
serknud's  most  genial  compositions.  Was  it 
imagined  with  the  army,  in  the  bivouac  under 
the  free  nightly  heaven,  or  in—*  slavery,'  amid 
«vil-doers  1  Nobody  know ;  bot  in  both  situ- 
ations haa  it  charmed  forth  tones,  like  his  own 
resUeas  life,  which  never  will  pass  from  the 
memory  of  the  people.  Now  took  the  Hardan- 
ger  fiddle  for  the  first  time  its  right  sound. 

Universal  applause  followed  the  dancing  of 
the  young  men ;  but  the  highest  interest  was 
excited  by  Harald,  who,  in  the  danoe,  awoke 
actual  astonishment. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  dance  which  expresses 
more  than  the  Hailing  the  temper  of  the  people 
who  originated  it,  which  better  reflects  the  life 
and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North. 

It  begins,  as  it  were,  upon  the  groond,  amid 
J<Mging  little  hops,  aecompanied  by  movements 
or  the  arms,  in  which,  as  it  were,  a  great 
strength  plays  negligently.  It  is  somewhat  bear- 
like, indolent,  clumsy,  half-dreaming.  But  it 
wakes,  it  becomes  earnest.  Then  this  dancers 
rise  up  and  dance,  and  display  themselves  in 
expreaiMons  of  power,  in  which  strength  and 
dexterity  seem  to  divert  theqaselvee  by  playing 
with  indolence  and  clumsiness,  and  to  over- 
come them.  The  same  person  who  just  before 
•eenied  fettered  to  the  earth,  springs  alofl,  and 
throws  himself  around  ia  the  air  as  though  he 
bad  wings.  Then,  after  many  break-neck  move- 
ments and  evolutions,  before  which  the  unac- 
customed spectator  growa  dizzy,  the  dance 
suddenly  assumes  again  its  first  quiet,  careless, 
somewhat  heavy  character,  and  closes  as  it  be- 
gan, sunk  upon  the  earth. 

Loud  shouts  of  applause,  bestowed  especially 
upon  Harald,  resounded  on  all  sides  as  the 
dance  ceased.  And  now  they  all  set  themselves 
in  motion  for  a  great  Halling-polaka,  and  every 
'Oat'  chose  himself  a  *Jente.'  HaraM  had 
scarcely  refreshed  and  strengthened  himself 
with  a  can  of  ale  before  he  again  hastened  up 
to  Susanna,  and  engaged  her  for  the  Halling- 
polska.  She  had  danced  it  several  times  in  her 
own  country,  and  joyfully  accepted  HaraM's  in- 
vitation. 

This  dance,  too,  is  deeply  characteristic.  It 
paints  the  Northern  inhabitant's  highest  joy  in 
life ;  it  is  the  Berserker-gladness  in  the  dance. 
Supported  upon  the  arm  of  the  woman,  the  man 
throws  himself  high  in  the  air ;  then  he  catches 
ber  in  his  arras,  and  swings  round  with  her  in 
wild  circles ;  then  they  separate ;  then  they 
unite  again,  and  whirl  again  round,  as  it  were, 
with  superabundance  of  life  and  delight.  The 
measnro  is  determined,  bold,  and  full  of  life.  It 
is  a  danee-intoxioation,  in  which  people  for  the 
moment  release  themselves  from  every  care, 
every  burden  and  oppression  of  existence. 

Thus  felt  also  at  this  time  Harald  and  Su- 
sanna. Young,  strong,  agile,  they  swung  them- 
selves around  with  certainty  and  ease,  which 
seemed  to  make  the  dance  a  sport  without  any 
effort ;  and  with  eyes  stedfastly  riveted  on  each 
other,  they  had  no  sense  of  giddiness.  They 
whirled  round,  as  it  were,  in  a  magic  circle,  to 
the  strange,  magical  music.  The  understrings 
•ounded  strong  and  strange.    The  peculiar  en- 


chanted power  which  lie*  in  the  dear  deqw  at 
the  water,  in  the  ntysterious  recesses  of  tb* 
mountains,  in  the  shades  of  dark  caves,  which 
the  skalds  have  celebraiod  under  the  names  of 
mermaids,  mountain-kings,  and  wood-women, 
and  which  drag  down  the  heart  so  forcibly  into 
unknown,  wondrous  deeps — this  dark  song  of 
Nature  is  heard  in  the  understrings*  of  the 
Balling's  playful,  but  yet  at  the  same  time,  mel- 
ancholy tones.  It  deeply  seized  upon  Susanna's 
soul,  and  Harald  also  seemed  to  experience 
this  enchantipent.  Leaving  the  wilder  aiov»- 
ments  of  the  danee,  they  moved  aroand  ever 
quieter,  arm  in  arm. 

"O,  so  through  life!"  whispered  Hanrid's 
lips,  almost  involaatarily,  as  be  looked  deep 
into  Susanna's  beaming,  tearful  eyes ;  and, 
"  O,  so  through  life !"  was  answered  in  Susan- 
na's heart,  but  her  lips  remained  closed.  At 
this  moment  she  was  seized  by  a  violent  trem- 
bling, which  obliged  her  to  come  from  dancing, 
and  to  sit  down,  whilst  the  whole  world  seemed 
goine  round  with  her.  It  was  not  until  she  had 
drunx  a  glass  of  water,  which  Harald  oflereA 
to  her,  that  she  was  able  to  reply  to  his  heart- 
felt and  anxious  inquiries  after  her  health.  Sd- 
sanna  attributed  it  to  the  violent  dancing,  but 
declared  that  she  felt  herself  again  quite  well. 
At  that  moment  Susanna's  eyes  encountered 
those  of  Alette.  She  sat  at  a  little  disunee 
from  them,  and  observed  Harald  and  Susanna 
with  a  grave,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  Susanna,  a 
displeased  look.  Susanna  felt  stung  at  tbo 
heart ;  and  when  Alette  came  to  her  and  asked 
rather  coldly,  how  she  found  herself,  she  an- 
swered also  coldly  and  shortly. 

The  sun  was  going  down,  and  the  erentng^ 
begaii  to  he  cool.  The  company  was,  therefore, 
invited  by  Harald  to  a  commodious  hot,  decora- 
ted with  foliage  and  flowers.  At  Harald'a  de- 
sire, a  young  girl  played  now  upon  the  ■  lang- 
leg.'t  and  sung  theVeto  with  a  clear,  lively  voice- 
ihe  Hallingdal  song,  •  Gjetter-livet  (Shepherd- 
life),  which  so  naively  describes  the  days  ol  a 
shepherd-girl  in  the  solitary  dales  with  tb* 
flocks,  which  she  pastures  and  tends  duiingths 
summer,  without  care,  and  Joyous  of  mood,  al- 
though almost  separated  from  her  kind ;— oi 
motl,  for  Havor,  the  goat-herd,  blows  his  hortt 
on  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ere  Ion; 
Bits  beside  her  on  the  crags — 

Tha  boy  with  hit  i«w'>-barp  rhunu  tlM  Use, 
And  plays  upon  ttie  Duta  lo  fia«. 
And  I  mof  thia  aoag  of  mina. 

So  approaches  the  evening,  and  'all  my  dar- 
lings,' with  '  song  and  love,'  are  called  by  tbeir 
names : . 

Coma  Laikeroa,  GoUitjenia  fina ; 

Coma  Duklceniaa,  darlioj:  mine  ; 

Coma  BJ^Ika,  Qiitalin ! 

And  cows  and  sheep  come  to  the  4^1-knowii 


*  The  nndetatrin^  of  the  aopcmtled  Hardan^r-fidrile  al* 
fonr  matal  airing,  which  tie  ander  the  aouuding-board. 
They  are  tnoed  in  uniaon  with  the  upper  catgut  stzin^, 
whereby,  aa  well  aa  by  the  peculiar  fonn  of  the  violin  it- 
self, this  girea  forth  a  singular  atnmg,  almnat  malaocholy 
aoand. 

t  The  langoleilt  or  langleg  is  a  four-stringed  instronieBi, 
probably  of  the  same  form  as  the  psaltry.  The  peasant- 
giris  in  monntain-districta  play  gladly  upon  it,  and  eAa*^ 
with  creat  dexterity.  Is  the  ae-oaUad  '  Hakor'a  Bwif,^ 
from  VeatOoldal,  it  ia  said— 

Ho  aooi  ao  gjik  kas  DO  Laagalaik  mis, 
STasavg  das  vans,  alts  BO  vara  sii ! 
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'mir<>,  and  asaemble  at  tbe  Sitter- hut,  lowing 
and  bleating  joylully.  Now  begins  the  milking ; 
<be  goatherd  maiden  sings — 

When  1  hsTe  milked  in  tbeae  paila  of  mia», 
I  lay  me  down,  and  sleep  dirine, 
TiU  day  apoQ  Uie  elilb  doth  ahin*'' 

After  the  song,  the  dancing  began  again  with 
1MW  spirit.  An  iron  hn«k  was  driT«n  into  the 
bram  in  the  middle  or  the  roof,  and  the  dancer 
who,  during  the  whirl  of  the  Halling-polska, 
•vcceeded  in  striking  it  with  his  heel,  so  that 
it  was  bent,  obtained  the  prize  for  dancing  this 
evening.  Observing  the  break-neck  efforts  of 
the  competitors,  Susanna  seated  herself  upon  a 
kenoh.  Several  large,  leafy  branehes,  which 
were  reared  between  the  benehes  and  window, 
prevented  her  from  seeing  two  persons  who 
«i«od  in  quiet  conversation,  but  she  remained 
•itiing,  as  if  enchanted,  as  she  beard  the  vokse 
■•f  Alette,  saying— 

"Susanna  is,  to  be  sure,  an  excellent  and 
food  girl,  and  I  really  like  her ;  but  ;^et,  Har- 
-aM,  it  would  distress  me  if  yon  seriously  were 
attached  to  her.'' 

"And  whyt"  asked  Haratd. 

"  Because  I  think  that  she  woald  nbt  be  suit- 
•Me  for  yoor  wife.  She  has  an  unreasonable 
and  violent  temper,  and — " 

"But  that  may  be  changed.  Alette. '  She  has 
already  changed  very  much.  Of  her  violent 
-temper  I  have  no  fear— that  I  should  soon  re- 
move!" 

"  Greater  wizards  than  yon,  my  brother,  have 
^rred  in  such  a  belief  At  the  same  time,  she 
is  mtinh  too  uneducated,  too  ignorant  to  be  a 
suitable  companion  for  you  through  life.  And 
neither  would  she  be  snitable  for  the  social  cir- 
cles into  which  yon  must  sometime  come.  Best 
Harald !  let  me  beseech  you,  do  not  be  over- 
hasty.  Yon  have  so  long  thought  of  taking  a 
journey  into  foreign  countries  to  improve  your 
knuwietlge  of  agriculture.  Carry  out  this  plan 
now,  travel  and  look  about  you  in  the  world  be- 
fore you  fetter  yourself  for  life !" 

"  i  fancy  you  are  right,  Alette ;  and  I  shall 
follow  your  advice,  but — " 

"  Besides,"  said  Alette,  intermpting  him  in 
her  zeal,  **  it  is  time  enough  for  you  to  think  of 
marrying.  You  are  still  young;  have  titne  to 
look  abimt  you,  and  choose.  You  can  easily,  if 
you  will,  in  every  point  of  view,  form  a  good 
connexion.  Susanna  is  poor,  and  yoo  yourself 
have  not  wealth  enough  entirely  to  disregard — " 

Susanna  would  hear  no  more ;  and,  in  truth, 
•he  had  heard  enough.  Wounded  pride  and 
sickness  of  heart  drove  the  blood  to  her  head 
and  chpst,  till  she  felt  ready  to  be  choked.  She 
rose  hastily,  and  al^er  she  had  begged  an  ac- 
quaintance to  tell  Alette  and  Harald  that  a 
mere  headache  compelled  her  to  leave  the 
dance,  she  harried  by  the  woodpath  back  to 
Semb. 

'  The  evening  was  beautiftal,  bnt  Susanna  was 
blind  to  all  lis  siilendours :  she  remarked  nut 
the  twinkling  of  the  bright  stars,  not  how  they 
mirrored  themselves  in  the  ladies-mantle,  which 
stood  full  of  pure  crystal  water;  she  heard  not 
the  lusliing  of  the  river,  nor  the  song  of  the 
pine-thrush ;  fur  never  before,'  in  her  breast, 
bad  Barbra  and  Sanna  contended  more  vio- 
lently. 

**  They  deapise  me !"  cried  the  former ; "  they 
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cast  me  oft,  they  tnunple  me  under  their  feet. 
They  think  me  not  worthy  to  be  near  them ; 
the  hanghty,  heartless  people !  But  have  they 
indeed  a  right  to  hold  themselves  so  mneti 
above  me,  because  I  am  not  so  fine,  so  learned, 

as  they;  because  I  am poort!    No,  that 

have  they  not,  for  I  can  earn  my  own  bread, 
and  go  my  own  way  through  the  world  aa  well 
as  any  of  them.  And  if  they  will  be  prond, 
then  I  can  be  ten  times  prouder.  I  need  not  to 
bumble  myself  before  them !  One  is  just  as 
good  as  another !" 

"  Ah !"  now  began  Sanna,  ^nd  painful  tears 
began  to  flow  down  her  cheeks,  "  one  is  not 
jast  as  good  as  another,  and  education  and 
training  make  a  great  difibrence  between  peo- 
ple. It  is  not  pleasant  for  a  man  to  blush  for 
the  ignorance  of  hi»  wife ;  neither  can  one  ex> 
pect  that  anybody  would  teach  a  person  of  my 
age ;  nor  can  they  look  into  my  heart  and  sea 
how  willingly  I  woold  learn,  and — and  Harald, 
whom  I  thought  wiahed  me  well,  whom  I  loved 
so  much,  whom  I  would  willingly  serve  with 
my  whole  heart  and  life — how  coldly  he  spoka 
of  me,  who  just  before  so  warmly — Harald, 
why  shooMst  thoo  fool  my  heart  so,  if  thoa 
carest  so  little  for 'what  it  bels,  what  it  soA 
fersl" 

"  But,"  and  here  again  began  Barbra,  "  thoa 
thinkest  merely  en  thyself;  tiu>u  art  an  egotist, 
like  all  thy  sex.  And  he  seems  to  be  so  surs 
of  me !  He  seems  not  to  ask  whether  I  will ; 
no — only  whether  he  graciously  sliould.  Let 
him  try!  let  him  mate  the  attempt!!  and  be 
shall  see  that  he  has  deceived  himself,  the  proud 
gentleman  !  He  shall  see  that  a  poor  girl,  with- 
out connexions,  without  friends,  solitary  in  the 
wide  world,  can  yet  reflise  him  who  thinks  tlMt 
he  condescends  to  to  her.  Be  easy.  Miss  Alette ! 
the  p<ior  despised  Susanna  is  too  proud  to  tbmst 
herself  into  a  haughty  family ;  because,  in  truth, 
she  feels  herself  too  good  fur  that." 

But  Susanna  was  very  much  excited,  and 
very  unhappy,  as  she  said  this.  She  had  now 
reached  Semb.  Lights  streamed  from  the  bed- 
room of  the  Colonel's  widow.  Susanna  looked 
up  to  the  window,  and  stood  in  mnte  astonish- 
ment ;  for  at  the  window  stood  the  CoWneT* 
widow,  but  no  longer  the  gkmray,  sorrowful 
lady.  With'  her  hands  pressed  upon  her  breast, 
she  looked  up  to  the  clear  stars  with  an  expres- 
sion of  glowing  gratitude.  There  was,  howev- 
er, something  wild  and  overstrained  in  her  ap- 
pearance, which  made  Susanna,  who  was  pos- 
sessed by  astonishment  and  strange  feelings, 
determine  to  go  to  her  immediately. 

On  Susanna's  entrance  into  the  room  Mrs. 
Astrid  turned  hastily  to  her.  She  held  a  letter 
clasped  to  her  breast,  and  said,  with  restless 
delight  and  a  kind  of  vehemence — 

**  To  Bergen,  to  Bergen !  Susanna,  I  set  off 
to-morrow  morning  to  Bergen.  Ret  all  -in 
readiness  for  my  journey  as  soon  as  you  can." 

Susauna  was  confounded.  "To  Bergen  1" 
stammered  she  inquiringly ;  "  and  the  road 
thither  is  so  difficult,  so  dangerous,  at  this 
time " 

"  And  if  death  threatened  me  upon  it,  I  should 
yet  travel !"  said  Mrs.  Astrid,  with  Impatient 
energy.  "  But  I  desire  that  no  one  acoumpaay 
me.    You  can  stay  here  at  home." 

'•Lord  God!"  said  SusaoM,  poinAiUy  axoi. 
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ted,  "  I  spoke  not  for  myaetf.  Coold  I  die  to 
aave  my  lady  rrom  any  danger,  any  sorrow, 
beaven  knows  that  I  would  do  it  with  joy !  Let 
me  go  with  you  to  Bergen." 

"  I  have  been  very  unhappy,  Susanna !"  re- 
•Dmed  Mrs.  Astrid,  without  remarking  her  agi- 
tated stale  of  mind  ;  "  life  has  been  a  burthen 
to  me.  I  have  doubted  the  justice  of  Provi- 
dence; doubled  whether  our  destinies  were 
guided  by  a  fatherly  band  ;  but  now  —  now  I 
■ee  —  now  all  may  be  very  different. — But  go, 
Susanna,  I  must  compose  myself;  and  you 
also  seem  to  need  rest.    Go,  my  child." 

"Only  one  prayer,"  said  Susanna — "I  may 
go  with  you  to- morrow  morning!  Ah  !  refuse 
Ke  not,  for  I  shall  still  go  with  my  lady." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Astrid,  almost  joyful- 
ly, "  then  it  would  be  no  use  my  saying  no." 

Susanna  seized  and  kissed  her  hand,  and  was 
ready  to  weep,  from  all  the  pain  and  love  which 
illed  her  soul ;  but  her  lady  withdrew  her  hand, 
and  again  desired  her  kindly  but  commandingly 
to  go.  , 

When  she  was  alone,  she  tamed  her  eyes 
vpon  the  letter  which  she  held  in  her  bands. 

Upon  the  envelope  of  the  letter  stood  these 
\tord8,  written  by  aq  unsteady  hand. 

"  To  my  wife,  after  my  death." 

The  letter  was  as  follows : — 

"  I  feel  that  a  great  change  is  abont  to  take 
place  in  me.  Probably  I  may  die,  or  become 
insane.  In  the  6rst  place,  I  wilt  thank  my  wife 
for  her  angel- patience  with  me  during  my  life, 
and  tell  her,  that  it  is  owing  to  her  conduct 
that  I  have  at  this  moment  my  faith  left  in  vir- 
tue and  a  just  Providence.  I  will  now  reward 
her  in  the  only  way  which  is  possible  to  me. 
Know,  then,  ray  wife,  that  the  boy,  for  whom 
thou  hast  loved  and  deplored  —  it  not  dtadt 
Let  it  also  lessen  the  abhorrence  of  my  deed, 
when  I  assure  thee,  that  it  was  solicitude  fur 
your  well-being  which  led  me  in  part  to  it.  I 
was  totally  ruined  —  and  could  not  endure  the 
thoughts  of  seeing  thee  destitute!  For  this 
reason  I  sent  away  the  boy,  and  gave  it  out 
that  he  was  dead.    He  has  suffered  no  want, 

be  -has "    Here  followed  several  illegible 

lines,  after  which  might  be  read  :  "  I  am  con- 
fiised,  and  cannot  say  that  which  I  would. 
Speak  with  the  former  Sergeant  Rbon,  now  in 
the  Customs  at  Bergen ;  he  will " 

Here  the  letter  broke  off.  It  was  without 
date,  the  paper  old  and  yellow.  But  Mrs.  Astrid 
kissed  it  wiih  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude,  whilst 
•he  whispered,  "  0  what  a  recompense !  What 
light !  Wonderful,  merciful,  good  Providence !" 

AASGAARDSREJA. 

Wildlv  lb*  ninlj  tnmp  the  tamp«it  ridMh, 
The  fDuei  »i  herties  eeek  the  Nurthem  Qoi^e ; 
Thitre  goee  the  irun-btmt ;  the  eerpeDt  ffiileth. 
The  imvene  flatter  roaml  the  loftj  boerd. 

Parit,  eilent  ihedne  the  hi^h  mast  are  eerroondinc ; 
l.-ghtuinn  are  Aauhin^  fruin  the  weapons  bright , 
Rlie  un  mnD  ocean-cliffil  thini  faom  reaoUDdiug, 
To-nirhi  nde  fonh  (be  Dtuf  hure  of  the  light ! 

VlLBATtH. 

SostNN*  went  into  her  quiet  room,  but  within 
her  it  was  noi  quiet — a  hard  fight  was  fought 
there.  It  was  necessary  now  to  abandon  all 
ner  own  wishes  and  hopes,  for  Susanna  found 
Bow  that  she  almost  unconsciously  to  herself. 
bad  cherished  such,  as  regarded  her  mistress 


and  Harald.    SRe  bad  hoped  that  through  bar 
love  she  might  win  his,  though  her  attentiiMw 
might  become  necessary  to  them  ;  and  now  she 
saw  how  infinitely  little  she  was  to  them.    She 
blushed  at  her  own  self-delusion,  and  reproach* 
ed  herself  with  having  been  untrue  to  her  little 
Hulda;  in  having  attached  herself  so  deeply  to 
strange  people,  and  allowed  her  favourite  sclieaie 
to  be  dimmed  by  new  impressions  and  views. 
Susanna  punished  herself  severely  for  it;  call- 
ing herself  fiMilish  and  weak  ;  and  det<-nnioed 
to  fly  from  Harald,  and  from  the  place  where  be 
dwelt. 

'*  When  I  have  attended  my  lady  over  the 
dangerous  mountains," — thus  thought  Susanna, 
— "  when  I  see  her  in  safety  and  happy,  then  I 
will  leave  her — her  and  him,  and  this  couniiy 
forever.  Pottr  came  I  hither,  poorer  shall  I 
go  away  from  it,  for  I  shall  leave  a  |tarl  of  my 
heart  behind  in  a  foreign  land.'  But  a  pureco»- 
science  shall  I  take  with  me  to  my  home.  They 
could  not  love  me ;  hut  when  I  am  gone,  they 
will  perhaps  think  with  esteem,  perhaps  witb 
friendship,  upon  Susanna !" 

The  silent  stars  mirrored  themselves  in  Su- 
sanna's tears,  which  flowed  abundantly  during 
this  quiet  discourse  with  herself,  and  the  tears 
and  the  stars  calmed  her  mind,  and  she  felt 
herself  strengthened  by  the  resolution  which 
she  had  taken. 

After  this  she  entirely  directed  her  thought* 
upon  that  which  would  be  necessary  fur  the  jour- 
ney, and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  (tart- 
ly in  these  preparations,  and  partly  in  st'ttinf 
the  domestic  affairs  in  order,  that  she  might 
with  a  good  conscience  leave  the  house. 

In  the  mean  time  the  journey  was  not  so 
quickly  undertaken  as  was  at  first  intended,  I'ur 
a  safe  guide  and  ^ood  safe  horses  fur  the  journey 
over  the  mountains  had  to  be  obulned,  and  this 
occifpied  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day.  Be- 
fore the  morning  of  the  following  day,  it  wa* 
not  possible  that  thev  could  set  out.  Harald, 
greatly  amazed  at  this  sudden  determination, 
endeavoured  to  delay  the  journey,  by  represtent 
ations  of  its  difficulties  and  even  dangers  duriiif 
this  season*  for  '  from  the  beginning  of  Septem 
ber,  they  may  every  day  look  for  falls  of  snow 
and  stormy  tempests  in  this  mountain-region.' 
But  Mrs.  Astrid,  without  further  explainiog  her- 
self, adhered  to  her  resolution,  and  Harald  prom- 
ised 10  make  all  preparaliuns  for  the  journey, 
so  that  it  might  be  performed  as  speedily  and 
as  safely  as  possible.  Tliny  had  the  choice 
between  four  equally  difficiill  mountain  road* 
which  led  from  this  part  of  Hallingdal  towards 
the  diocese  of  Bergen  :  and  of  these,  the  short- 
est was  that  which  went  through  Hardanger. 
Mrs.  Astrid  determined  upon  this.  This,  how- 
ever, would  require  at  least  twn-tlays-andahalC 
Harald,  who  knew  the  way,  and  said  that  in 
case  of  need  he  could  serve  as  guide,  made 
preparations  to  attend  the  lady  on  her. adven- 
turous journey,  .alette,  in  the  mean  time,  with 
her  Air.  should  in  company  with  her  uncle  in 
Hallidgdal  and  his  family,  set  offon  the  journey 
to  Troshjem,  where  Harald  promised  afterwards 
to  meet  them  for  Alette's  marriage. 

Harald  wished  to  lnquii<e  from  Susanna  the 
causeof  this  extraordinary  journey ;  bin  Susan- 
na at  this  time  was  not  much  to  be  spoken  with, 
she  had  so  mnch  to  attend  to  both  wiuiio  and 
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Mtof  the  hoase,  and  she  incs  always  sarroand- 
ed  by  Larina  and  Karina,  and  Petro.  And  Su- 
sanna was  glad  that  her  biiusehnld  affairs  gave 
her  a  good  excuse  fur  absenting  herself  rrom  the 
company,  and  even  from  avuiding  intercourse 
with  the  world.  A  certain  bitterness  both  to- 
wards him  and  Alette  was  rooted  into  her  heart. 

Among  many  noble  and  valuable  qualities, 
nan  has  that  of  being  able  to  condemn  and  sen- 
tence himself.  And  if  we  are  justly  displeased 
Willi  any  one,  if  we  are  wiiunded  and  repelled 
by  word  or  deed,  we  should  depend  upon  this 
quality,  and  permit  it  to  operate  reconcllingly 
upon  our  feelings.  For  while  we  are  embittered 
by  his  offence,  perhaps  he  himself  may  have 
wept  in  silence  over  it,  waked  in  the  silent  hours 
of  the  night  unpityingly  to  punish  himself  in  the 
severe  sanctuary  of  his  conscience  ;  and  the 
Dohler  the  human  being,  all  tlie  greater  is  his 
pang,  even  over  failings  which  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  the  world  are  very  small  or  no 
faults  at  all ;  nay,  he  will  not  at  all  forgive  hiin- 
self  if  he  cannot  make  atunemeot  for  his  faults ; 
and  the  hope  of  so  doing  is,  in  such  painful 
hours,  his  only  comfort. 

1'hus  even  would  every  bitter  feeling  have 
Tanished  out  of  Susanna's  soul,  could  she  have 
seen  bow  deeply  dissatisfied  was  Harairi  at  this 
time  with  himself, — how  warmly  he  upbraided 
himself  for  the  words  which,  during  the  yester- 
day's dawn,  had  passed  his  lips,  without  there 
being  any  actual  serinusne^s  in  them  ;  and  how 
displeased  he  was  by  the  promise  which  he  had 
given  to  Alette,  and  with  the  resolve  he  bad 
made,  in  consequence  of  her  anxieties  and  ad- 
vice. 

This  dissatisfaction  was  the  more  increased, 
when  be  saw  by  Susanna's  swollen  eyelids  that 
she  had  wept  much,  and  remarked  in  her  man- 
ner a  certain  uneasiness  and  depression  which 
was  so  entirely  the  reverse  of  her  usually  fVesh 
and  lively  deportment.  Uneasy  and  full  of  fore- 
boding, he  questioned  himself  ss  tu  the  cause, 
whilst  he  followed  her  with  inquiring  looks. 

At  dinner,  Mrs.  Astrid  did  not  join  Ihein  at 
the  table,  and  the  others  sale  there  silent  and 
out  of  spirits,  with  the  exception  of  l^xow,  who 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  enliven  the  rest  with  bis 
guod-humour. 

In  the  afternoon,  whilst  they  were  taking 
coffee,  Susanna  slipped  silently  s'rav  to  carry 
to  a  sick  peasant-woman,  belure  iiei  journey, 
some  medicines,  togeilier  with  some  children's 
clothes.  Harald,  who  had  stood  for  some  time 
observing  the  banmieter,  and  who  seemed  to 
suspect  her  intention,  turned  round  to  her  has- 
tily as  she  went  out  at  the  door,  and  said  to  her, 

*■  You  cannot  think  of  guirfg  out  now !  It  is 
not  advisable.  In  a  few  minutes  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  a  severe  storm  '' 

'*  I  am  not  afraid  of  it,"  replied  Susanna,  go- 
tag. 

"But  you  do  not  know  our  storms !"  answered 
Harald.  '•  l^xow,  come  here !  See  here ." — 
and  Harald  pointed  to  the  barometer,  whilst  he 
SMid  half  aloud,  "  the  qiiiuksUver  has  fallen  two 
degrees  in  half  an  hour ;  now  it  sinks  again  ; 
DOW  it  stands  near  the  earthquake  p«iint !  we 
shall  have  in  a  moment  a  true  ■  Uerg-rose,' 
bere." 

*  R(Mn  or  Ryiw  (Ki«ii>)  i«  ihe  luimft  ^vfii  iu  Norway  Ui 
Ik*  niuuK  whirlwuvla,  which  wa  hwni  buwiiuf 


Lexow  shook  bis  head  moomfully,  and  saiif, 

'*  It  is  a  bad  look  nut  for  the  morrow's  jooi- 
ney !  But  I  presume  that  your  storms  here  are^ 
mere  child's  play.  compa>%d  with  those  that  we 
have  in  certain  districts  of  Nordland !"  And 
Alf  went  to  his  Alette,  who  looked  inquiringly 
and  uneasily  at  hiin. 

Harald  hastened  after  Susanna  and  found  her 
at  the  door,  just  ahout  going  nut  with  a  bundle 
under  her  arm.  He  placed  himself  in  the  way 
before  ber,  and  said  to  her  gravely  — 

"  You  cannot  go !  I  assure  you  that  danger 
is  at  hand." 

"What  danger V  asked  Susanna,  gloomily, 
and  with  an  obstinate  determination  to  act  itt 
opposition  to  Harakl 

"  Aasgaardsreja,"  answered  Harald,  smiling, 
"  and  it  is  nothing  to  joke  about.  Soon  enough 
will  it  come  riding  here  and  may  take  you  with 
It,  ifyou  do  not  stop  at  home.  No !  You  must 
not  go  now !"  And  he  seized  ber  hand  inorder 
to  lead  her  into  the  house. 

Susanna,  who  fancied  that  he  was  joking  in 
his  customary  manner,  and  who  was  not  al  all 
in  a  joking  humour,  released  her  hand  and  said, 
crimsoning  and  proudly — 

"  I  thttU  go,  sir !  I  shall  go,  because  I  will 
do  so  ;  and  you  have  no  right  to  prevent  n^e." 

Harald  looked  at  her  confounded,  but  said  af- 
terwards, in  a  tone  which  much  resembled  So- 
sanna's — 

"  If  I  cannot  prevent  your  going,  neither  can 
you  prevent  my  following  you  !' 

"■  1  would  rather  go  alone !"  said  Susanna,  in 
a  tone  of  defiance,  and  went. 

■■  I  even  so !"  said  Harald,  in  the  same  tone, 
and  followed  her,  yet  ever  at  the  distance  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  paces.  As  he  passed  the 
kitchen  dour,  be  went  in  and  said  to  those  whom 
he  liiniid  there,  '■  l^iKik  to  the  fire,  and  extinguish 
It  at  the  first  gale  of  wind ;  we  shall  have  a 
tempest." 

At  the  same  moment,  Alfiero  sprang  towards 
Susanna,  howling  and  leaping  op  with  his  paws 
up<m  her  shoulder,  as  if  he  would  prevent  her 
from  going  forward  on  her  way.  But  repulsed 
tiy  her,  he  sprang  anxiously  sneaking  into  his 
kennel,  as  if  seeking  there  for  shelter  from 
danger. 

The  weather,  however,  was  beantifal;  the 
wind  still ;  the  heaven  bright;  nothing  seemed 
to  loretel  the  approaching  tempest,  esirepting 
the  smoke,  which,  as  it  ascended  from  the  cot- 
lH){ea  10  the  dale,  was  iiiiiiiediately  dcprtssed, 
and,  whirling  round,  sunk  to  the  earth. 

Susanna  went  rapiilly  mi  her  way ;  hcarinif 
4II  the  time  Hdrahl  s  lnotsleps  a  liule  l>eliiiii 
her,  and  yet  nut  veniuring  to  turn  round  in  Icpok 
at  hiiii.  '  As  by  ch<ini-e  she  cast  her  eyes  l»- 
lieaveii.  she  perceived  a  little  while  ijlnud, 
winch  tiMik  the  phantastical  shape  of  a  drai^iv 
■ind  whieli.  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow,  canie- 
liasteniiig  over  tlie  valley.  Immediately  aiier- 
wiinls  was  beard  a  loud  noise,  which  tiiriieif' 
S  •i.inii  I's  giiiii'-e  tu  Ihe  heights,  where  she  saw, 
IS  u  Were,  a  ptliar  of  smoke  whirlingly  asi-eiiil 
ipwanls  \i  Ihe  same  moineot  Harald  uas  at 
ler  side,  anil  ^.ii.l  to  lier  seriiMLily  and  hasiily, 
••  To  ihe  ifroiiii,! !  throw  yourself  down  on  lliir 
g  ouiid  iii.Manily !" 

nmk",  nnil  wUicii  ui  mruiiii  niuunUlu-t'lrt-lctl  •«  ta  daa, 
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Sasanna  wnald  have  protested  ;  but  in  the 
same  moment  was  seized  b;  Harahl.  lifted  from 
the  earth,  and  in  the  next  moment  Tound  herself 
lying  with  her  face  upiin  the  ground.  She  felt 
a  violent  gust  of  wind ;  heard  near  to  her  a  re- 
port like  that  of  a  pistol-shot,  and  then  a  loud 
cracking  and  rattling,  which  was  followed  by  a 
roar  resembling  the  rolling  of  successive  peals 
of  thunder;  and  all  was  again  still. 

Quite  confounded  by  what  had  taken  place, 
Susanna  raised  her  head,  and  looked  around  her 
as  she  slowly  raised  herself.  Over  all  reigned 
^  dead  stillnesa ;  not  a  blade  of  grass  moved. 
But  just  near  to  her,  two  trees  had  been  torn 
np,  and  stones  had  been  loosened  from  the  crags 
•oil  rolled  into  the  dale.  Susanna  looked  around 
for  HaraM  with  oneasiness.  but  be  was  nowhere 
to  be  found,  and  she  thought  upon  the  story  of 
'Aasgaardan^ja.  In  her  distress  she  called  upon 
W*  name,  aad,  bad  great  joy  in  bearing  his  voice 
jre^j  to.  her. 

She  perceived  him  at  a  little  distance  fltMn 
iMr,  al^ljr  raiaiof  hinwelf  near  an  angular  wall 
,«r  rock.  He  wa*  pale,  and  aeemed  to  feel  pain 
Busied  about  Stieanna's  safety,  Qarald  had  as- 
sumed too  late  the  bumble  posture  into  which 
lie  bad  cooipelled  Susanna,  and  bad  been  cjinght 
by  tba  whirlwind,  and  slaag  violently  against 
the  eomer  of  a  rock,. whereby  he  had  snaiained 
a  severe  blow  uptm  the  left  collar-bone  and 
shoulder.  He,  however,  assured  Susanna,  who 
was  avr  anxious  about  him,  that  it  was  of  no 
consequence ;  it  w«uld  soon  be  better,  be  added 
ie«an«ly. 

"But  was  I  not  right  in  aaying  that  Aas- 
oaardsreja  is  not  to  be  played  with  1  And  we 
have  not  yet  done  with  it.  In  a  few  momenta 
it  will  be  upon  us  again  ;  and  as  soon  as  we 
hear  it  rgarijig  and  whistling  in  the  mountains, 
it  is  best  that  we  hunble  ourselves.  It  may 
otherwiae  fare  ill  with  us." 

Scarcely  had  Harald  uttered  these  words  be- 
fore the  signals  were  heard  from  the  mountains, 
and  tlie  tempest  arose  with  the  same  violence 
as  before,  and  passed  over  as  viickly  too.  In 
a  few  moments  all  was  again  still. 

'*  We  have  now  agaio  a  few  moments'  breath- 
ing lime,"  said  Harald,  rising  up,  and  looking 
inquiringly  around  him ;  **  but  the  best  is,  that 
W£  now  endeavour  to  find  a  shelter  over  head, 
ao  that  we  may  be  defended  from  the  shower  of 
stones.  There  shoots  out  a  wall  of  rock. 
Thither  will  we  hasten  before  the  tempest  comes 
again.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  other  wanderers 
have  thought  aa  we." 

And,  in  truth,  two  persons  had  before  them 
•onght  shelter  under  the  roeky  projection,  and 
Harald  soon  recognised  them.  The  elder  of 
them  was  the  guide  whom  Harald  had  sent  for 
to  conduct  them  over  the  muuntain-road — a 
«  handsome  old  man  in  the  Hailing  costume ;  the 
younger  was  his  grandson,  a  brisk  youth  of  six- 
tern,  who  was  to  accompany  him.  On  their 
way  to  Semb,  they  bad  been  overtaken  by  the 
tempest. 

It  was  perhaps  welcome  to  both  Harald  and 
Susanna,  that  in  this  moment  of  mutual  con- 
atiaint,  they  were  prevented  by  the  presence  of 
these  persons  from  being,  alone  together.  From 
their  place  of  refuge  they  had  an  extensive 
prospect  over  the  dale,  and  their  attention  was 
<(iro«ted  to  that  wbieb  had  occurred  there. 


They  saw  that  the  cottages  bad  ceased  to 
smoke ;  a  sign  that  the  people,  as  Is  eustomacr 
in  such  tempests,  hail  universally  extinguished 
their  fires.  Thfy  saw  several  horses,  whiHi 
had  been  nut  to  graze,  standing  immnvfaMv, 
with  their  heads  turned  in  the  direr.tinn  from 
whence  the  tempest  came ;  in  this  manner  they 
divided  the  wind  shocks,  and  could  withstand 
its  force.  A  little  farther  off*  a  singular  atmo- 
spheric scene  presented  itsplf  Theysawihiek 
masses  ufclouds  from  difl!°erent  sides  rush  across 
the  sky,  and  stormily  tumult  backwards  and 
forwards.  The  singularly-furmed  masses  drmr 
up  against  each  other,  and  had  a  regular  battle 
in  the  air.  It  oontmucd  some  time;  but  at 
length  the  columna  which  bad  been  driven  on 
by  the  weaker  wind  withdrew,  the  ronquerors 
advanced  terapastuously  onwards,  and  spread 
tbemaelves  over  the  whole  vault  of  heaven, 
which  now  dark  and  heavy  aa  lead,  sunk  down 
to  the  oarth.  In  the  mean  time  the  tempest  be- 
gan somewhat  to  abate,  and  after  about  three 
hours'  comiouanee,  had  saffioiently  subsided  to 
allow  the  company  under  the  rock-roof  to  be- 
take themselves  to  their  bomeMrard  way.  Su- 
sanna longed  impatieittly  to  be  at  home,  as  well 
on  aooauat  of  her  mistress  as  of  Harahl,  whusa 
contuaon  evidcatly  caused  him  morb  pain,  al- 
ibough  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  under  a 
cheerful  and  talkative  manner. 

Not  without  danger,  hut  without  any  farther 
injury  they  arrived  at  Sejnh,  where  every  one. 
in  the  mean  time,  had  been  in  the  greatest  un- 
easiness un  their  account.  The  wind  entirely 
abated  towards  evening.  Harald's  shuuhler 
was  fomented ;  he  soon  declared  that  he  had 
lost  all  pain  ;  and  although  every  one  iir^'cntly 
discouraged  him,  yet  he  resululely  adhcrfd  la 
hia  determination  of  accompanying  Mrs.  A^ind 
across  the  mountains. 

Poor  Susanna  was  an  full  of  remorse  for  her 
wilfulness,  which  had  occasioned  Harald's  ac- 
cident, so  grateful  for  his  care  fur  her.  that 
every  bitter  feeling  as  well  towards  him  as  to 
Alette,  bad  vanishud  from  her  heart.  She  felt 
now  iioly  a  deep,  almost  painful  necessity  of 
showing  her  devotion  to  them ;  and  Ui  give 
than  some  pleasure,  she  would  gladly  have  giv- 
en her  right  band  for  that  purpose. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  JOURNEY. 

Furwwda !  fiirwiinls '.  Hy  BwiO  u  i  him], 
,>M  how  it  laa(ha  bebiml  Fuiuimluind ! 
Usna  Wesckluid. 

Thb  partv  which  next  morning  set  out  from 
Heindal  ana  a.scended  Usterfjell,  did- not  look  in 
the  lea.'it  gay.  They  moved  aiuog  all  in  a  thick 
mist,  which  hung  over  the  valley,  enveloped  all 
tbe  heights^  and  concealed  every  prospect  around  , 
them.  Before  them  rode  the  giMe,  the  old  trusty 
Hailing  peasant,  whose  strong  and  tall  figure 
gave  an  impres.sion  of  security  to  thoxe  who 
lollowed  after.  Then  came  Mrs.  Astrid ;  then 
Susanna;  then  Harald,  who  carried  liis  arm  in 
a  sling.  Tbe  train  was  closed  by  the  voung 
boy,  and  a  peasant,  who  led  two  horses  with  tbe 
luggage  upon  hurdles. 

After  they  had  ascended  for  a  <onsiderahle 
time  the  air  became  clearer,  and  the  iravellera 
had  mounted  above  the  regions  of  mi.'.t;  s<iun 
saw  they  the  blue  colour  ol  the  heavens,  and  the 
sun  greeted  them  wiib  his  beams,  and  ligiiied 
up  IM  wild,  aiagular  region  which  now  began 
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•»-rano«nd  ihem.  Thit  scene  operated  upon 
Susanna's  young  open  inind  with  woaderlul 
poirer.  She  bit  benelf  altogether  freer  and 
l%bter  of  mood,  and,  glancing  around  with  bright 
ejres,  she  Ibought  that  she  bad  left  behind  her  all 
strifij  and  all  pain,  and  now  ascended  upwards 
10  a  future  of  light  and  tranquillity.  Now  ber 
mistress  would  indeed  be  happy;  and  Susanna 
would,  with  liberated  heart,  and  bound  no  longer 
by  selfish  feeliap,  easily  follow  the  calls  of  duty 
and  the  will  of  Providence.  So  JfeU,  so  thought 
sbe. 

The  road  was  untracked,  ofteo  steep  and  ter- 
rific, but  the  horses  stepped  safely  arer  it,  and 
thus  in  a  little  time  they  cane  to  a  Suer-hut, 
vbioh  lay  upon  the  shore  of  Usterand,  one  of 
the  inland  seas  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  Hallings- 
karre.  Tbis  Siter  lies  above  the  boundary  of 
the  Urcb-tree  vegetation,  and  its  enviroiu  have 
the  strong  features  peculiar  to  the  rocky  charac- 
ter; but  its  grass-plots,  perpetually  watered  from 
the  snowy  mountains,  were  yet  of  a  beautiful 
green,  and  many-coloured  herds  of  cattle  swarm- 
ed upoa  them.  Lake  daazling  silver  ribbons 
shimmered  the  brooks  between  the  green  decliv- 
ities and  the  darker  clifl&.  The  sun  now  shone 
bright,  and  th^  mutually  congratulated  each 
other  on  the  cheering  prospect  of  a  happy  jour- 
ney. At  this  Stter  the  company  rested  fur  an 
hour,  and  made  a  hasty  breaklast  of  the  simple 
Tiaads  which  are  peculiar  to  Ibis  retaion.  Be- 
fore each  goest  was  placed  a  bowl  of*  Leisetri- 
angle,'*  on  which  was  laid  a  cake  of  rye-meal, 
about  the  size  of  a  plate.  Upoo  the  table  stood 
large  four-cornered  pieces  of  butler,  and  a  dish 
of  excellent  monuain-fish.  Cans  of  Hardanger 
ale  were  not  wanting;  and  a  young  girl,  with 
light  plaited  hair,  liglit-j«llow  leather  jacket, 
black  thickly  plaited  peuicoat,  and  a  red  ker- 
chief lied  round  ber  neck,  with  a  face  as  pretty 
and  innooeiK  as  ever  an  idvl  bestowed  upon  its 
shepherdess,  waited  upon  the  guests,  ana  enter- 
tained them  with  her  simple,  good-humooied  talk. 

After  breaklast  the  journey  was  continued. 
Upon  the  heights  of  Ustefjell  they  saw  two  vast 
mountain  stretches,  whose  wavy  backs  reared 
themselves  into  the  regions  ofperpetual  snow. 
They  were  Hallingakarv  and  Halling-JoknI. 

Slowly  advanced  the  caravan  up  the  Barfjell. 
By  degrees  all  trees  disappeared;  the  ground 
was  naked,  or  only  covered  by  low  Uack  rashes; 
between,  lay  patches  of  snow-lichen,  which  in- 
creased in  extent  the  higher  they  ascended.  The 
prospect  around  bad  in  it  something  indescriba- 
bly cold  and  terrific  But  Susanna  felt  herself 
in  a  peculiar  maimer  enlivened  by  this  wild, 
and  to  her  new  spectacle.  To  this  the  old  Hai- 
ling peasant  eonttiboled,  who,  whilst  they  trav- 
elled throagb  this  desolate  mountain  track,  rela- 
ted to  the  party  various  particulars  of  .the  'sub- 
terranean follr  who  dwelt  there,  and  whom  he 
described  as  a  spectre  herd,  with  little,  ugly,  pale. 
or  Mnish  human  shapes,  dotted  in  grey,  and 
with  black  head-gear.  "  They  often  draw,"  said 
he,  "  people  down  into  their  subterranean  dwel- 
lings, and  there  murder  them;  and  if  anybody 
•scape  living  out  of  their  power,  they  remain 
fix>m  that  lime  through  the  whole  of  Ibeir  lives, 
Rejected  and  insane,  and  hare  no  more  pleasure 
on  the  earth.  Certain  people  tbey  persecute; 
hat  to  others  tbey  affind  protectioa,  and  briuK  to 
Ihem  wealth  and  good  fortune."    The  Hailing 
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peasant  was  himself  perfectly  convinced  of  tha 
actual  existence  of  these  beings;  he  had  himself 
seen  in  a  mountain  district  a  man  who  hastily 
sunk  into  the  earth  and  vanished  I 

One  of  his  friends  had  once  seen  in  a  wood  a 
whole  farm,  with  house,  people,  and  cattle ;  but 
when  he  reached  the  place,  all  these  bad  imme- 
diately vanished. 

Harald  declared  that  here  the  imagination  bad 
played  its  pranks  well :  but  the  old  man  endeav- 
oured to  strengthen  the  affair  by  relating  the 
following  piece  out  of  Hans  LAnndsen'K  "  Book 
of  the  Soul" 

"  The  devil  has  many  companions;  such  as 
'EUe-women,  Elle-men,  dwarls,  imps,  night-ra- 
vens, hob-goblins  with  red-hot  fire-tongs,  Var- 
wolves.  giants,  spectres,  which  appear  to  people 
when  they  are  about  to  die." 

And  as  Harald  smilingly  expressed  soma 
doubt  on  the  subject,  the  old  man  said  warmly— 

"  Why,  does  it  not  stand  written  in  the  Bible 
that  all  knees,  as  well  those  that  are  in  heaven 
and  on  the  earth,  and  u%itT  the  earth,  shall  bow 
at  the  name  of  the  Lord  1  And  who,  indeed,  can 
they  beu?i(in>'  the  eartn,  if  not  the  subterranean  t 
And  do  you  take  care,"  continued  he  gaily,  with 
an  archlook  at  Susanna, "  take  care  when '  Thus- 
mdrkel '  (twilight)  comes,  for  then  is  the  time 
tbey  are  About ;  and  they  have  a  particular  fancy 
for  youna  girls,  and  drag  them  gladly  down  (o 
their  dwelling.  Take  care  I  for  if  they  get  you 
once  down  wto  their  church — ^for  tbey  have 
churches  too,  deep  under  ground— you  will  never 
see  the  suii  and  God's  clear  heaven  again  as  long 
as  ever  you  live ;  and  it  would  not  be  pleasant, 
that  you  may  believe,  to  dwell  with  Thuseme." 
Susanna  shuddered  involuntarily  at  tbis  jest. 
She  cast  a  glance  upon  the  wild  rock-shapes 
around  her,  which  the  Halling-peasant  assured 
her  were  all  spectres,  giants,  and  giantesses, 
turned  into  stone.  Harald  remarked  the  impres- 
sion which  all  this  made  on  Susanna ;  but  be, 
who  had  so  often  amused  himself  by  exciting 
her  imagination,  became  now  altogether  rectify- 
ing reason,  and  let  his  light  shine  for  Susanna 
on  the  darkness  of  superstition. 

Higher  yet  ascended  the  travellers,  and  more 
desolate  became  the  country.  The  whole  of  this 
mountain  region  is  scatterred  over  with  laiger 
and  smaller  blocks  of  stone;  and  these  have  as- 
sisted people  as  way  marks  through  this  country, 
when,  without  these,  people  must  infallibly  loss 
themselves.  Stones  have,  therefore,  been  piled 
upon  the  large  blocks  in  the  direction  whicn  the 
road  takes ;  and  if  a  stone  fall  down  the  passer- 
by considers  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  replace  it. 
"  Comfortable  waymarks,"  as  Professor  Hans- 
ten,  in  bis  interesting  "  Mountain  Journey,"  calls 
these  watchers;  "for,"  continues  he,  "they  are 
upon  this  journey  the  onlv  traces  of  man  ;  and 
if  only  once  one  has  failed  to  see  one  such  stone 
of  iitdication,  the  next  which  oi>e  discovers  expels 
the  awakened  anxiety  by  the  assurance, '  thou 
art  still  upon  the  right  way.' " 

In  dark  or  foggy  weather,  however,  those 
ftiendly  watchers  are  almost  useless,  and  the 
journey  is  then  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous. 
People  become  so  easily  bewildered  and  frozen 
in  this  desert,  or  they  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
falls  of  snow.  They  who  perish  in  thifi  raaoBer 
are  called  after  death  "  Orauge,"  and  are  suppo- 
sed to  haunt  the  gloomy  mountain  passes.  The 
guide  pointed  out  a  place  .near  the  road  where 
had  been  found  the  corpses  of  two  trades-people, 
who  one  autumn  had  been  suipiiaed  by  «  snow. 
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Morm  apoQ  th«  mountains  and  lost  their  lives. 
He  related  ibis  wiilt  great  iodiSerenee,  for  every 
year  people  perish  iD  ilie  mouniain  regions,  and 
this  Icind  of  death  is  not  considered  worse  than 
any  other.  But  dreadful  thoughts  began  to  rise 
te  Susanna's  mind.  There  was,  however,  do 
raasua  to  aDticipatef  misrortune,  for  the  weather 
was  lovely,  and  the  joumey,  although  difficult, 
went  on  safely  and  well.  It  was  continued  un- 
interruptedly till  evening.  As  no  Siter  could 
be  reached  before  dark,  Ibey  were  to  pass  the 
Dighi  in  a  place  called  "  Monsbuhrja,"  because 
in  its  neighbourhood  there  was  grass  for  the 
horses.  Here  our  travellers  happily  arrived 
shortly  before  sunset.  They  found  here  a  cave, 
half  lormed  by  nature,  and  half  by  the  hands  of 
men,  which  last  had  rolled  large  stones  around 
its  entrance.  Its  walls  were  covered  with  moss, 
and  decorated  with  horns  of  the  reindeer  fastenea 
into  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  Soon  had  Susan- 
na,formed  here,  out  of  carj  el-bags,  cloaks,  and 
shawls,  a  comfortable  couch  for  her  wearied 
lady,  who  thanked  her  for  it  with  snch  a  friendly 
glance  as  Susanna  had  nerer  before  seen  in  her 
eyes. 

Harald,  in  the  mean  time,  with  the  servants 
had  cared  for  the  horses,  and  collected  fuel 
for  the  night.  A  few  hundred  paces  from  the 
cave,  a  liver  flowed  between  ice-covered  banks ; 
on  the  edge  of  this  river,  and  on  the  shores' of  the 
snow-brook  they  found  roots  of  decayed  junipers, 
rock-willows,  and  moor-weed,  which  they  col- 
lected together  to  «  place  outside  the  cave,  where 
they  kindled  the  nocturnal  watch-fire. 

During  this,  Susanna  ascended  a  little  height 
near  the  cave,  and  saw  the  sun  go  down  behind 
Halling-Jokul.  Like  a  red  globe-of  fire,  it  now 
stood  upon  the  edge  of  the  immeasurable  snow- 
monntains,  and  threw  splendid  many-coloured 
ra^s  of  purple,  yellow  and  blue,  upon  the  clouds 
ot  heaven,  as  well  as  upon  the  snow-plains  which 
lay  l>elow.    It  was  a  magnificent  sight. 

"Good  God!  bow  great,  how  glorious!"  ex- 
claimed Susanna,  involuntarily,  whilst  with  her 
hands  pressed  upon  her  breast,  she  bowed  her- 
self as  though  in  adoration  before  the  descend- 
ing ruler  of  the  day. 

"  Yes,  great  and  glorious !"  answered  a  gentle 
echo  near;  Susanna  looked  around,  and  saw 
Harald  standing  beside  her.  There  stood  they, 
the  two  alone,  lighted  by  the  descending  sun, 
with  the  same  feelings,  the  same  thoughts,  ar- 
dent and  adoring  in  the  waste,  dead  solitude. 
Susanna  could  not  resist  the  feelings  of  deep 
and  solemn  emotion  which  filled  her  heart.  She 
extended  her  band  to  Harald,  and  her  (earful 
look  .seemed  to  say, "  Peace !  Peace !"  Susanna 
felt  this  a  leave-tnklng,  but  a  leave-taking  in  love. 
In  that  moment  she  could  have  clasped  the 
whole  world  to  her  breast.  She  felt  herself 
raised  above  all  contention,  all  spite,  all  little- 
ness. This  great  spectacle  had  awakened  some- 
thing great  within  her,  and  in  her  countenance 
Sanna  beamed  in  beautiful  and  mild  illumina- 
tion. 

Harald,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  think  of 
no  leaVe-taking ;  for  be  held  Susanna's  band 
fast  in  his,  and  was  about  to  speak;  bnt  she 
hastily  withdrew  it,  and  turning  herself  from 
him,  said— 

"  We  muit  now  think  about  Rnpperl" 

The  fire  outside  the  cave  blazed  npcheeifallr, 
and  in  the  eastern  heaven  uprose  the  moon 
•mid  rose- i:ul>ja  red  clouds. 

Soon  waa  Sitsanna,  lively  and  dieerfnl,  busied 


by  the  firs.  From  cakes  of  bouillon  and  pre- 
pared groats  which  she  had  brought  with  ner, 
she  prepared  an  excellent  soup,  in  which  piece* 
of  veal  were  warmed.  Whilst  this  boiled,  slw 
distributed  bread,  cheese,  and  brandy  to  the  men 
who  accompanied  them,aDd  cared  with  particu- 
lar kindness  for  the  old  guide.  Harald  allowed 
her  to  do  all  this,  without  assisting  her  in  the 
least  He  sat  upon  a  stone,  at  a  little  distance, 
supported  on  bis  gun,  and  observed  iier  good 
and  cheerful  countenance  lighted  up  by  the  &r& 
her  lively  movements  and  her  dexterity  in  all 
which  she  undertook.  He  thought  upon  her 
warm  heart,  her  ioeenuons  mind,  her  activity; 
he  thought  upon  the  evenings  of  the  former 
winter,  or  when  he  read  aloud,  related  stories  to 
her,  and  how  she  listened  and  felt  the  while. 
All  at  once  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  ideal  of  a 
happy  life,  whici;  for  so  many  years  bad  floated 
before  him,  now  was  just  near  to  him.  It  stood 
there,  beside  the  flames  of  the  nocturnal  fire, 
and  wa;  lighted  up  by  them.  Alette's  wanings 
flitted  from  before  him  like  the  thence-ha.«itening 
night-mists,  without  shape  or  reality.  He  saw 
himself  the  possessor  of  an  estate  which  ha 
would  emoble  as  Oberlin  has  done  the  sunken, 
rocky  valley;  saw  himself  surrounded  by  de- 
pendents and  neighbours,  to  whose  hapbineas  h« 
really  contributed ;  he  saw  himself  in  bis  iiome 
—he  contemplated  it  in  the  most  trying  light— 
the  long  winter  evenings;  bat  it  dimmed  not 
thereby.  For  be  saw  himself  a*  before,  on  the 
winter  evenings  with  Susanna;  but  yet  not  as 
before,  fur  he  now  sat  nearer  to  her  and  she  was 
his  wife,  and  he  read  aloud  to  her,  and  enjoyed 
her  lively,  warm  sympathy;  but  he  rested  at  in- 
tervals his  eyes  upon  her  and  upon  the  child, 
which  lay  in  the  cradle  at  her  feet,  and  Susanna 
glanced  at  him  as  she  had  just  now  done  upun 
the  rock  in  the  evening  sun.  The  flames  which 
now  danced  over  the  snow  were  the  flames  uf 
his  own  hearth,  and  it  was  his  wife  who,  happy 
and  hospitable,  was  busied  about  them,  diflnsing 
comfort  and  joy  around  her. 

"What  is  the  use  of  a  finer  education  1" 
thoaght  he,  "  it  cannot  create  a  heart,  a  .sonl, 
and  qualities  like  this  girl's!"  He  could  not 
turn  his  eyes  from  Susanna ;  every  moment  she 
seemed  more  beaniiful  to  him.  The  sweet  en- 
chantment of  love  bad  come  over  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  evening  meal  was  ready, 
and  Harald  was  called  to  it  What  wonder  if 
he,  after  a  faligning  day's  journey,  and  alter  the 
observiitions  which  he  had  just  been  making, 
fonnd  Susanna's  meal  beyond  all  description  ex- 
cellent and  savoury  11  He  missed  only  Susan- 
na's presence  during  it,  for  Susanna  was  within 
the  cave,  and  upon  her  knees  before  Mrs.  .Aslrid, 
holding  in  her  hand  a  bowl  of  soon,  and  count- 
ing with  quiet  delight  every  spoonAil  which  her 
lady  with  evident  satisfaction  conveyed  to  her 
lips.  "  That  was  the  best  .soup  that  I  ever  tasted  !* 
said  she  when  the  bowl  was  emptied;  "itistroe, 
Susanna,  that  you  are  veir  clever  I"  It  was  the 
first  time  that  Mrs.  Astrid  had  paid  alteniion  to 
her  eating,  and  the  first  praise  which  Susanna 
had  received  from  her  month — and  no  soup,  not 
even  nectar,  can  taste  so  charming,  so  anima- 
ting as  the  first  won!  of  praise  from  beloved  lipsl 

When  Susanna  went  out  of  the  cave,  she  was 
welcomed  l>v  Harald's  lonks;  and  they  spoke  a 
language  almost  irresistilly  enchanting  for  a 
heart  to  which  n/Tection  was  so  needfnl  as  was 
Susanna's;  and  in  her  excited  and  gnt-fn  I  spirit 
she  ibouglit  that  she  could  be  content  fur  all  eiemb 
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ly  to  be  ap  in  these  inonntainR,in<l  wait  apon  and 
prepare  sonp  lor  those  beloved  l)ciD^  who  here 
seemed  first  to  hare  opened  their  hearts  to  her. 

They  now  made  preparations  Tor  tite  night, 
which  promised  to  be  clear,  bat  cold.  The  peas- 
ants laid  themselves  around  the  fire.  Mrs.  As- 
irid,  anxious  on  account  of  Harald's  shonlder, 
prayed  him  to  come  into  the  cave,  where  it  was 
theliered  from  the  keen  air;  bat  Harald  prefer- 
red to  keep  watch  on  the  ontside,  and  sate  be- 
fore the  fire  wrapped  in  bis  cloak.  Susanna 
kid  herself  sotlly  down  at  her  mistress's  feet, 
which  ahe  hoped  by  this  means  to  keep  warm. 
Strange  shapes  flitted  before  her  inward  sight 
whilst  her  eyelids  were  cloeed.  Shapes  of  snow 
and  ice  came  near  to  her,  and  seemed  to  wish  to 
aarround  her— but  suddenly  ranished,  and  were 
melted  before  the  warm  looks  of  love,  and  the 
ran  shone  forth  in  glory;  and  happy, sweet  iee)- 
ings  blossomed  forth  in  her  soul.  Amid  such 
•be  slept  Then  a  new  image  shewed  itself. 
She  was  again  in  Heimdal:  she  stood  upon  the 
!>ank  of  the  river,  and  lookea  with  fearful  wonder 
on  the  opposite  shore ;  for  there,  amid  the  dark 
fir-trees,  shone  forth  something  white,  mist-like, 
bat  which  became  ever  plainer;  and  as  it  ap- 
pnaehed  the  brink  of  the  river,  Susanna  saw 
that  it  was  a  child,  and  she  knew  again  her  little 
HtiMa.  But  she  was  pale  as  the  dead,  and  tears 
Tol.ed  down  her  snow-white  cheeks,  while  she 
stretched  forth  her  little  arms  to  Susanna,  and 
ealiied  her  name.  Snsanna  was  aboot  to  throw 
herself  inlo  the  waves  which  separated  them,  but 
could  not ;  she  felt  herself  fettered  by  an  invisi- 
ble power.  At  this,  as  she  turned  round  with  in- 
expressible anguish  to  free  herself,  she  perceived 
Uiat  it  was  Harald  who  thus  held  her;  lie  looked 
'•^  cold,  so  severe,  and  Snsanna  felt  at  the  same 
time  both  love  and  hatred  for  him.  Again  anx- 
iously called  the  tender  child'M  voice,  and  Susan- 
na saw  her  little  sister  sink  upon  the  stones  of 
the  shore,  and  the  white  waves  beat  over  her. 
With  a  feeling  of  wild  despair  Susanna  now 
awoke  from  sleep,  and  sprang  up.  Cold  pers- 
piration stood  upon  her  brow,  and  she  looked  be- 
wildered around.  The  cave  darkly  vaulted  it- 
self above  her:  and  the  blazing  fire  outside  threw 
red,  coDfased  beams  upon  its  fantastically  deco- 
rated walls.  Susanna  went  soAly  out  of  the 
cave;  she  wished  to  see  the  heavens,  the  stars; 
she  most  breathe  the  free,  fresh  air,  to  release 
herself  from  the  terrors  of  her  dream.  But  no 
beaming  star  looked  down  upon  her,  for  the 
heavens  were  covered  with  a  (frey  roof  of  cloud, 
and  the  pale  moonlight  which  pressed  through 
cajil  a  troubled  light  over  the  dead  country,  and 
gloomy  and  hideous  shapes.  The  fire  had  burnt 
■•w,  and  flickered  op,  as  if  sleepily,  now  and 
then,  with  red  flames.  The  peasanis  slept  heav- 
ily, lying  around  it  Susanna  saw  not  Harald 
•t  this  moment,  and  she  was  glad  of  it.  In  order 
lodissipate  the  painful  impression  she  bad  experi- 
eneed,  Susanna  took  a  water  jug,  and  went  down 
to  the  ri  ver  with  it,  to  fetch  water  for  the  morrow's 
breakfast  On  the  way  thither  ahe  saw  Harald, 
who,  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards  some  liule  distance  from  the 
eave.  Unobserved  by  him,  she,  however,  eame 
down  to  the  river,  and  filled  her  jng  with  the 
snow-mingled  water.  This  little  bodily  exertion 
did  her  good ;  but  the  solitary  ramble  was  not 
much  calcnialed  to  enliven  her  spirits.  The 
scene  was  indiscrihably  gloomy,  and  the  mo- 
notonoas  mnnnnring  of  ihe  snow-brook  was  ae- 
companiad  by  gaata>of  wind,  which,  like  giant 


sighs,  went  mournfully  whisding  throngh  tha 
desert.  She  seated  herself  for  a  moment  at 
the  foot  of  a  rock.  It  was  midnight,  and  deep 
iilence  reigned  over  the  country.  The  mcks 
around  her  were  covered  with  moumihg-lichen, 
and  the  pale  snow-lichens  grew  in  crevices  of 
the  mountains;  here  and  there  stuck  out  from 
the  black  eanh-rind  the  bog-lichen,  a  little  pale- 
yellow  sulphur-coloured  flower,  which  the  Lap- 
land sagas  use  in  the  magic  arts,  and  which  here 
gives  the  impression  of  a  ghastly  smile  upon 
these  fields  of  death.  Susanna  could  not  free 
herself  from  the  remembrance  of  her  dream ;  and 
wherever  she  turned  her  glance  she  thought  that 
she  saw  the  image  of  her  little  dying  sister. 
Perhaps  in  this  dream  she  had  received  a  warn- 
ing, perhaps  a  foretelling;  perhaps  she  might 
never  leave  this  desert;  perhaps  she  should  die 

here,  and  theq what  wouRl  become  of  little 

Huldal  Would  not  neglect  and  want  let  her 
sink  upon  the  hard  stones  of  life,  and  the  waves 
of  misery  go  over  hert  In  the  midst  of  these 
gloomy  thought's,  Susanna  was  surprised  by 
Harald.  He  saw  that  she  had  been  weeping 
and  asked,  with  a  voice  so  kind  that  it  went  to 
Susanna's  heaa-— 

"  Whr  so  dejected  t  Are  yoa  nneasy  or  dis- 
pleased t  Ah!  tell  it  openly  to  me  as  to  a  friendl 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  yon  thus  I" 

"I  have  had  a  bad  dream!"  .said  Susanna, 
wiping  away  her  tears  and  standing  nn^  "all  is 
so  ghastly,  so  wild  here  around  us.  It  makes 
me  think  on  all  the  dark  and  sad  things  in  the 
world  I  But  it  is  no  use  troubling  oneself  about 
them,"  continued  she  more  cheerfully,  "  it  wili 
be  all  well  enough  when  the  day  dawns.  It  is 
the  hour  of  darkness,  the  hour  in  which  the  uik- 
der-eanh  spirits  have  rule!"  And  Susanna  aW 
tempted  to  smile.  "  But  what  is  that  1"  ccmtiiv- 
ned  she,  and  her  smile  chabged  itself  suddenly 
to  an  expression  of  anxiety,  which  made  her  in- 
voluntarily  approach  Harald.  There  was  heard 
in  the  air  a  low  clattering  and  whistling,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  mass  resembling  a  grey  cloud 
came  from  the  north,  spreading  over  the  snow> 
fields  and  approaching  the  place  where  they 
stood.  In  the  pale  moonlight  Susanna  ieetoed 
to  see  wild  shapes  with  horns  and  claws,  m(^ 
ving  themselves  in  the  mass,  and  the  words, 
'  the  uBder-earth  spirits,'  were  nearly  escaping 
her  lips. 

"  It  is'a  herd  of  reindeer!"  said  Harald  sroi* 
ling,  who  seemed  to  divine  her  thoughts,  and 
went  a  few  paces  towards  the  apparition,  whilst 
he  mechanically  shouldered  his  gun.  But  at 
the  same  moment  the  herd  took  another  direc- 
tion, and  fled  with  wild  speed  towards  the  east 
The  wind  rose,  and  swept  with  a  mournful  wail 
through  the  ice-desert 

"  It  is  here  really  fearful !"  said  Susanna,  and 
shuddered. 

"  But  to-morrow  evening,"  said  Harald,  cheer- 
fully, "  we  shall  reach  Storlle-S«ter,  which  lies 
below  the  region  of  snow,  and  then  we  shall  find 
birch-woods,  quite  green  yet,  and  shall  meet 
with  friendlv  people,  and  can  have  there  a  reg- 
ularly comfortable  inn.  The  day  afterwards 
we  shall  again  have  a  heavy  piece  of  road;  but 
on  that  same  day  we  shall  have  a  view  of  scenes 
so  magnificent,  that  you  certainly  will  think  lit- 
tle of  the  trouble,  on  account  of  the  pleasure 
yon  will  enjov,  for  there  the  beautiful  far  ex- 
ceeds the  terrific.  That  spot  between  Storlie- 
Siter  and  Tvertic,  where  the  wild  Leira-river, 
as  if  in  frenzy,  burls  itself  down  over  Hogije^ 
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and  with  the  spead  of  lightniog  and  the  noise  of 
ihander  rushed  between  and  over  splintered 
masses  of  rock,  in  part  naked,  in  part  clothed  in 
wood,  to  tumble  about  with  its  rival  the  farious 
Bjdroja, — that  spot  exceeds  in  wild  grandeur 
anyibiDg  that  man  can  imagine." 

Thus  spake  Harald,  to  dissipate  Susanna's 
deje:tion;  but  she  listened  to  him  balf-dream- 
iog,  and  said  as  if  to  herself— 

"  Would  that  we  were  well  there,  and  passed 
it,  and  at  our  destination,  and  then " 

"And  then  1"  said  Harald,  taking  op  the  un- 
finished sentence — "  what  thent" 

"  Home  with  my  Hnlda  again  I"  said  Susan- 
na, deeply  sighing. 

1  "  What,  Susanna  Y  WiU  you  then  leave  usl 
Do  yon  really  hate  Norway  f" 

"No,  no  I — a  long  way  from  that  I — But  one 
cannot  serve  two  masters,  that  I  now  feel.  Hul- 
da  calls  me.  I  shall  have  no  rest  till  I  return  to 
Iter,  and  never  will  I  part  from  her  again.  I 
bave  dreamed  of  her  to-night;  and  she  was  so 
pale,  so  pale — Ah !  But  you  are  pale  too,  ter- 
ribly pale  I"  continued  Susanna,  as  she  looked 
at  flarald  with  astonishment ;  "  yoa  are  certain- 
ly ill  I" 

;  "  It  is  this  lovely  moonlight  and  this  sweet 
leenerv  which  gives  me  this  ashy.grey  colour," 
raid  Harald  jokingly,  who  wished  to  conceal  the 
true  cause  of  bis  paleness;  which  was,  that  his 
shoulder  began  to  be  acutely  painful  during  the 
aight.  And  he  endeavoured  to  torn  Susanna's 
attention  to  another  object. 

The  two  had  in  the  mean  time  reached  the 
cave.  Harald  revived  the  smouldering  fire  with 
fresh  fuel,  and  Susanna  crept  softly  into  the 
cave,  and  resumed  her  former  place  at  the  feet 
of  her  mistress.  Btit  it  was  not  till  late  that  she 
sank  into  an  uneasv  sleep. 
'  She  was  awoke  by  a  loud  and  rushing  noise. 
A.  pale  light  came  into  the  cave,  and  she  heard 
HaraM's  voice  saying  aloud  outside,  "  It  is  time 
-that  we  are  preparing  for  the  journey,  that  as 
aoon  a«  possible  we  may  get  into  quarters.  We 
have  a  laborious  day  before  us." 

Suaanna  looked  around  her  for  her  lady.  She 
•tood  quite  ready  near  Susanna,  and  was  regard- 
ing her  with  a  gentle,  attentive  look. 

Susanna  spranrup,  shocked  at  her  own  tardi- 
ness, and  went  all  the  quicker  now  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  breakfast.  The  bouillon  was 
again  had  recourse  to,  the  servants  were  re- 
freshed with  salmon,  bacon,  and  curds  thawed 
in  snow-water. 

A  tempest  had  blown  apaftermidnight,  which 
promised  our  travelleis  not  at  all  an  agreeable 
-tfavelling-day.  The  river  and  the  brooks  roared 
loudly,  and  raged  and  thundered  amid  the  rocks 
hrouiid  them.  In  the  coarse  of  the  mcming  the 
«rind  however  abated,  but  Harald  cast  now  and 
then  thoughtful  glances  upon  the  grey  roof  of 
rioud  which  grew  ever  thicker  above  their  beads. 
Susanna  saw  him  once  cast  an  inquiring  glance 
npoD  the  Ruide,  and  he  shook  his  grey  head.  In 
the  mean  time  all  the  men  seemed  cheerful ;  and 
Harald  seemed  to  wish,  by  his  animation,  to  re- 
move the  impression  which  his  continued  unu- 
sual paleness  might  occasion. 

■  Through  the  whole  forenoon  thejr  continued 
to  ascend  higher  into  the  region  of  winter,  and 
the  snoir-fields  stretched  out  wider  and  wider. 
No  one  living  thing  shewed  itself  in  this  desert, 
bat  thev  frequently  saw  traces  of  rein-deer,  and 
here  and  there  flies  lay  upon  the  snow  in  deep 
jrlater-sleep.    Th«  wind  lbillloat^)r  sobaided 


more  and  more,  and  let  its  icy  breath  be  Celt 
only  in  short  gtists.  But  ever  and  anon  were 
heard  peals  and  roarings,  as  if  of  loud  thunder. 
They  vtete  the  so-called  '  Fjetlskred ;'  or  falls  of 
great  mas^s  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  separats 
themselves  from  the  mountains,  and  plunge 
down,  and  which  in  these  mountain-regiona 
commonly  occur  during  and  afler  tempests. 
The  peasants  related  many  histories  of  houses 
and  people  who  were  crushed  under  them. 

The  road  became  oontinually  more  and  mot* 
difficult.  They  were  often  oUiged  to  wade 
through  running  rivers,  and  to  pass  over  snow- 
bridges,  under  which  the  rivets  had  made  them- 
selves a  path.  Harald,  alike  bold,  as  prudent 
and  determined,  often  averted  danger  at  his  own 
risk,  from  Mrs.  Astrid  and  Susanna.  Neither 
was  he  pale  any  longer.  The  exertions  and 
fever,  which  nobody  suspected,  made  his  cheeks 
glow  with  the  finest  crimson. 

In  the  afternoon,  they  had  reached  ibe  higk- 
est  point  of  the  rocks.  Here  were  piled  ap.two 
great  heaps  of  stones,  in  the  neighbouihood  of  a 
little  sea  called  Skiftesjo.  which  is  coveted  with 
never-melted  ice  in  the  nottest  summer.  Her* 
the  brooks  begin  to  run  westward,  and  the  way 
begins  from  here  to  descend.  The  giant  shapes 
of  the  Vasfjem  and  Ishang,  toe^er  with  oiner 
lofty  snow-moontains,  shewed  themselves  in 
perspective. 

Toe  wind  was  now  almost  still ;  but  it  began 
to  snow  violently,  and  the  cloudy  sky  sank  down, 
dark  and  heavy  as  lead,  upon  the  travellers. 

"We  must  hasten,  hasten,"  said  the  old  Hal- 
ling  peasant,  as  he  looked  round  with  an  intelli- 
gent glance  to  the  party  whom  he  led,  "  else  we 
shall  be  snowed  up  on  the  mountains,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  the  late  ttneen  Margaret,  when—" 

He  ended  not,  for  his  horse  stumbled  suddenly 
on  a  steep  descent,  and  threw  him  over.  The 
old  man's  head  struck  violently  against  a  tHooe. 
and  he  remained  lying  senseless.  It  waa  a  fall 
hour  before  they  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to 
consciousness.  But  the  blow  had  been  so  se- 
vere, and  the  old  mas  was  so  coni\ued  in  hit 
head,  that  he  could  no  longer  serve  as  guide. 
They  were  obliged  to  place  him  on  the  same 
horse  as  his  grandson  rode,  and  the  high-spirittd 
young  man  took  charge  M'him  with  the  greatest 
tenderness.  Ebrald  rode  now  at  the  hetM  of  the 
paity,  tmt  every  moment  increased  the  difficul- 
ties of  hisnndertaking,  for  the  snow  fell  with 
snch  terrible  rapidity,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
air  prevented  him  dUtinguishing  with  ceriainnr 
'the  comfortable  way-marks,'— the  traveller's 
only  means  of  safety.  They  were  obliged  often 
to  make  windings  and  turnings,  to  come  again 
npoD  the  right  path.  Nevertheless  they  eacceed- 
ed  in  teaching  Bjor6i-S£ter,  an  nninhabiled  siter, 
but  which  stands  upon  the  broad  and  rapid 
BjSr&ia. 

Here  they  halted  to  take  counsd.  The  Bj«- 
roia  was  now  so  swollen,  and  rushed  along  so 
violently,  that  they  soon  saw  the  pore  imposst-  , 
bllity  of  passing  it  at  this  place.  The  old  Hal- 
ling-peasant  advised  them  to  make  a  circuit  ic 
another  place,  where  they  might  with  safety 
cross  the  river;  this  wotfldftake  them  near  to  the 
Storiie-Sster,  and  near  to  the  great  waterfall  of 
the  same  name,  the  roar  of  which  might  be  beard 
at  three  miles'  distance.  It  b  true  that  they 
miL<it  mak*  a  circuit  of  some  miles,  bat  what 
conld  they  do  f  Great  was  the  danger  of  porso- 
ing  the  journey  in  this  storm,  hot  greater  yet  ta 
stand  itUl  in  tUs  desert,  «her*  the  snow  CtO' 
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qnenlljr  fell  to  tke  depth  of  many  yards.  The 
old  Hallinger,  however,  chose  (his  last ;  for  he 
found  himself  unable  to  sit  on  the  horse,  and 
prayed  to  be  left  quiet  in  the  hot,  with  provisions 
for  a  few  days,  in  which  time  be  hoped  that  the 
snow  would  cease  and  begin  to  thaw.  He  did 
not  wish  that  his  grandson  shoald  remain  with 
him,  bat  he  was  resolute  not  to  leave  his  old 
grandfather,  and  the  rest  considered  it  alike 
proper  and  necessary;  and  the  two  therefore 
were  hastily  supplied  with  whatever  they  might 
require  in  ibis  winterly  solitude.  Their  horses 
were  supplied  with  provender,  and  led  likewise 
into  the  hut 

Susanna  bound  up  the  old  man's  head  with 
the  carefulness  of  a  daughter.  It  was  to  her  in- 
finitely difficult  to  leave  the  old  man  behind 
them  there.  "  And  if  no  thaw  come  1"  said  she ; 
"if  snow  and  winter  sdll  continue,  and  thou  art 
buried  in  here  and  froaen  1" 

"That  has  happened  before  now  to  many  a 
better  fellow  than  me,"  said  the  old  man  calmly. 
**  One  cannot  die  more  than  once,  and  God  is 
also  at  home  in  the  wilderness.  And  he  who 
rightjy  can  utter  the  Lord's  Prayer,  need  not  to 
fear  the  under-earth  spirits.  With  me,  an  old 
man,  it  may  go  as  it  will.  My  best  time  is,  in 
any  case,  past ;  I  am  anxious  only  for  the  youth. 
Think  on  him  when  thou  comest  to  human  be- 
ings." 

Susanna  was  afi^cted.  She  impressed  a  kiss 
upon  the  old  man's  forehead,  and  a  warn)  tear 
fell  from  her  cheek  upon  his.  The  old  man 
looked  up  to  her  with  a  cordial,  bright-beaming 

fiance ;  "  God's  angel  guide  thee  I"  cried  he  aner 
er,  as  »he  left  the  hut  to  attend  the  rest 

Again  was  the  little  train  in  motion,  and  wan- 
dered over  snow'fields,  naked  rocks,  and  half- 
thawed  morasses.  The  saow  reached  high  up 
the  legs  of  the  horses,  and  only  slowly  and  aT- 
most  reluctantly  went  they  forward.  It  grew 
darker  and  darlcer.  No  one  spoke  a  word.  Tbos 
they  went  on  for  an  hoar's  siwee. 

With  great  uneasiness  had  Susanna  fancied 
for  some  time  that  she  observed  Harald  to  reel 
in  his  saddle;  but  she  endeavoured  to  persuade 
herself  that  it  might  be  only  a  delusion,  which 
the  unequal  paces  of  the  horse  occasioned,  and 
by  the  thick  snow-inist  tbrongh  which  she  saw 
him.  All  around  her  had,  in  fact,  a  bewildering 
appearance,  and  seemed  to  her  waving  and  spec- 
tral. A  dull  cry  from  Mrs.  Astrid  brake  Ike 
ghostly  silence— was  thisalso  a  delusion  1  Har- 
ald's  horse  stood  still,  and  was  without  its  rider. 
Of  a  truth,  it  was  onlv  too  certain.  Harald  had, 
seized  by  dizziness,  fallen  down  beside  his  horse. 
He  had  home  for  long  in  silence  the  increasing 
pain  in  his  shoulder  and  breast,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  conceal  from  himself,  as  well  as  from  oth- 
ers, feelings  of  feverish  dizziness  which  seized 
his  head.  Even  now,  when  it  threatened  to  over- 
power him,  b*  would  not  allow  it  to  be  of  any 
consequence.  With  the  help  of  the  servant,  he 
made  several  attempts  to  seat  himself  again  upon 
his  horse,  but  in  vain.  He  eonid  no  longer  lift 
up  his  fevered  head.  Lying  upon  (he  snow  on 
his  knees,  and  with  silent  misery,  he  leaned  bis 
burning  forehead  against  a  piece  of  rock. 

"  Here,  then— here  shall  we  die !"  said  Mrs. 
Astrid,  half  aloud  to  herself,  in  a  gloomy  voice; 
"and  this  young  man  must  be  sacrificed  for  my 
•ake.    My  fate  is  always  the  same  I" 

Then  followed  a  moment  of  fearful  silence. 
Men  and  animals  stood  immoveable,  and  as  if 
Jwned  to  itone,  while  the  snow  fell  over  them, 


and  seemed  to  threaten  to  bury  tnero.    But  now 
a  clear,  cheerful  voice  raised  itself,  and  said — 

"  t  see  a  flat  rock  yonder,  which  will  shelter 
us  from  the  snow.  We  must  carry  him  there  I" 
And  Susanna  raised  up  Harald  and  seized  his 
arm,  while  the  servant  went  before  and  made  a 
path  through  the  snow.  About  forty  paces  from 
the  place  where  they  stood,  a  vaulted  projecting 
rock  stretched  forth,  under  which  they  could  ob- 
tain shelter  from  the  snow,  which  reared  itself 
in  high  walls  around  the  open  space. 

"Support  yourself  on  me:  better  —  better  I 
Fear  not;  I  am  strong!"  said  Susanna,  whUe 
she,  with  a  soft  bat  vigorous  arm,  embraced 
Harold.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  led  like  a 
child ;  although  he  was  not  properly  conscious, 
still  he  felt  a  certain  pleasure  in  submitting  him- 
self to  the  young  girl's  guidance,  who  talked  to 
him  with  such  a  mild  and  courageous  voice. 

As  commodiously  as  possible  was  Harald  laid 
under  the  sheltering  rock,  and  Susanna  took  off 
her  shawl,  which  she  wore  under  her  fur  cloak, 
and  made  of  it  a  soft  pillow  for  Harald.  "  Ah  I 
that  is  gqpdl"  said  he  softly,  and  pressed  Susan- 
na's hand,  as  he  found  himself  relieved  by  this 
position.  Susanna  returned  now  to  her  mistress. 

"Susanna,"  said  she,  "I  would  also  gladly 
get  there.  It  seems  safe  resting  there.  But  I 
am  so  stiff  that  I  can  scarcely  move  myself." 

Susanna  helped  her  lady  from  her  horse;  and 
guided  and  supported  by  her  Mrs.  Astrid  reach- 
ed the  sheltering  vanit  Here,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  open  plain,  the  air  was  almost 
of  a  mild  temperature,  for  the  rock  walls  and  the 
pl>ed-up  saow  prevented  the  cold  wind  from  en- 
tering. Here  Susanna  placed  softly  her  lady, 
who  was  almost  stiffened  with  cold  and  fatigue. 

Snsaima,  also,  was  frozen  and  weary;  but,  O 
what  a  southern  clime  of  life  and  warmth  cannot 
love  and  a  strong  will  call  forth  in  a  human  be- 
ing I  It  was  these  powers  which  now  impelled 
the  young  girl's  pulse,  and  let  the  blood  rush 
warm  from  uie  chambers  of  her  heart  to  her  very 
finger  ends.  She  mbbed  the  stiffened  limbs  of 
her  mistress,  she  warmed  them  with  kisses  and 
tears,  she  warmed  her  with  her  thrxibbing  breast 
She  prevailed  upon  her  to  drink  from  ahottle  of 
wine,  and  prepared  also  for  Harald'a  parched 
and  thirsty  lipe  a  refreshing  draught  of  wine  ijid 
water.  She  moistened  her  handkerchief  with 
snow,  and  laid  it  upon  his  aching  brow.  Around 
them  both  she  piled  cloaks  and  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, so  that  both  were  protected  fltim  the  cold. 
Then  stood  she  for  a  moment  silent,  with  a  keen 
and  serious  look.  She  was  thinking  on  what 
was  farther  to  be  done  to  save  these  two. 

Harald  had  raised  himself  on  his  sound  arm, 
and  looked  silently  down  with  the  ]>ain  wiiich  a 
manly  nature  experiences  when  it  is  compelled 
to  renounce  one  of  its  noblest  impulses — sustain- 
ing and  helping  the  weak  who  are  confided  to 
their  care.  A  tear — the  first  Susanna  had  ever 
seen  him  shed,  ran  down  his  cheek. 

Mrs.  Astrid  gazed  with  a  moninfnl  look  np  to 
the  grave-like  vault. 

But  Susanna's  eyes  beamed  even  brightw. 
"Hark  I  hark  I"  said  she,  and  listened. 

Mrs.  Astrid  and  Harald  fixed  upon  her  inqui- 
ring looks. 

"  I  hear  a  noise,"  resumed  Susanna,  "s  nois* 
like  that  of  a  great  waterfall." 

"It  is  the  roar  of  the  Storiie-forseT'exclaioMd 
Harald,  for  a  moment  animated, "  but  what  good 
of  tfaati"  continued  be,  and  sunk  down  dish(>art- 
ened;  "we  are  three  miles  off— and  caimot  set 
there  I" 
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"  Yes,  we  can,  we  will !"  said  Sasanna,  wilh 
firm  resolntioD.  "Courage,  courage,  tny  dear 
lady!  Be  calm,  Mr.  Bergiuaa  1  We  will  leacb 
il,  we  will  be  saved  I" 

"And  how?"  said  Haraht,  "the  senrant  is  a 
stupid  rellow,  he  never  could  find  bis  way." 

"  Bnt  I  can  find  it,  be  sure  of  that !"  replied 
Susanna  ;  "  and  come  back  hither  with  people 
and  help ;  tell  me  only  the  signs  by  which  I  may 
know  the  right  way.  These,  aiid  the  roar  of 
Slorlie-furse,  will  guide  me." 

"  It  is  in  vain  I  You  would  perish,  alone  and 
in  the  snow-storm !" 

"1  shall  not  perish!  lam  strong!  No  one 
shall  hinder  me.  And  if  yon  will  not  tell  me 
the  way,  I  shall,  nevertheless,  find  it  out" 

When  Harald  saw  her  so  firmly  resolved,  and 
ber  cheerful  and  determined  tone  had  inspired 
him  wilh  a  degree  of  confidence,  be  endeavour- 
ed to  point  out  to  her  the  objects  by  which  she 
must  direct  herself,  and  which  consisted  of  rock 
and  crag,  which,  however,  in  the  snjiwy  night, 
shepmbably  could  no  longer  distinguish. 

With  deep  attention,  Susanna  iis|^ned,  and 
then  said  cheerfnllv,  "Now  I  have  ill  I  shall 
find  the  way !  God  preserve  yea !  I  shall  soon 
be  back  again  wilh  help  I" 

When  she  came  out  into  the  open  air,  she 
found  the  servant  seeking  his  comfort  in  the 
brandy  bottle,  and  the  horses  sunk  in  a  spiritless 
stnpor.  She  admonished  him  to  take  care  of 
these,  and  charged  him  earnestly,  both  with 
threats  and  promises  of  reward,  to  think  about 
his  einployers  and  watch  over  their  safety.  She 
berseligave  to  her  horse  fodder  and  water,  pat- 
ting him  the  while,  and  speaking  to  him  kind 
and  encouraging  words.  After  that  she  moant- 
ed  to  commence  her  solitary,  dangerous  journey. 
But  it  was  only  with  great  diMcoUy  that  she 
eoald  make  the  horse  part  from  his  companions, 
and  when  it  had  gone  ahont  twenty  paces  fur- 
ward,  it  stopped,  and  would  return  again  to  its 
company.  This  manoeuvre  it  repealed  several 
times ;  at  length  it  would  obey  neither  blows 
nor  encoaragement  Susanna  therefore  dis- 
monated  and  let  the  horse  go.  A  few  teats  fill- 
ed her  eyes  as  she  saw  him  thus  abandon  her, 
and  beseechingly  she  lifted  her  hands  to  Him, 
who  here  alone  saw  the  solitary  defenceless 
maiden. 

After  that  she  parsned  her  way  on  foot. 

This  indeed  was  not  long,  and  the  lengthof  it 
was  not  the  difficulty;  bnt  ne  who  had  seen  Sa- 
canna  making  her  way  through  the  deep  snow, 
then  clambering  np  rocks,  then  wandering  over 
morasses,  where  at  every  step  she  feared  to  sink, 
wonld  have  been  filled  with  amazement  at  her 
cooragt  and  her  strength.  Bat '  God's  ancel,' 
whom  the  old  man  had  prayed  might  guidr  ner 
seemed  to  be  with  her  on  the  way,  for  the  la.'  of 
snow  ceased,  and  ever  and  anon  shot  a  n<uon- 
beam  forth,  and  showed  her  some  of  the  objects 
which  Harald  had  described  as  landma.ifs.  Be- 
sides, the  din  of  the  Storlie-force  grew  ever  loud- 
er and  louder,  like  the  trumpet  of  the  resurrec- 
tion in  her  ears.  A  strong  resolve  to  attempt 
the  uttermost,  a  secret  joy  in  testifying  her  affec- 
tion, even  though  it  should  be  with  the  sacrifice 
of  her  life,  gave  wings  to  her  feet,  and  prevented 
her  courage  failing  for  a  single  minute. 

So  passed  two  hours.  Susanna  now  heard 
the  water  roaring  beneath  her  feet.  She  seem- 
ed io  be  on  the  point  of  plunging  into  an  abyss; 
around,  all  was  darkness  and  snow.  She  stood 
still.    It  was  a  moment  of  terrible  nncertaioty.  I 


Then  parted  the  clouds,  and  the  half  moon  in 
full  glory  beamed  forth,  jiwtas  it  was  about  to 
sink  behind  a  rock.  Su.saDoa  now  saw  the 
abyss  on  whose  brink  she  .stood;  she  saw  the 
Storlie-forse  spread  its  while  masses  of  water 
in  the  moonlight,  saw  the  Sater-huts  there  be- 
low I  .... 

Beneath  the  stone  vault  where  Mrs.  Astrid 
and  Harald  found  themselves,  prevailed  for 
some  lime  afier  Susanna's  departure,  a  deep 
and  wild  silence.  This  was  at  lengtti  broken 
by  Mrs.  Astrid,  who  said  in  a  solemn  tone — 

"I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you,  Harald!" 

"ComrAand  tne !"  answered  he.  "Might  I 
bat  be  able  to  fulfil  your  wish  I" 

"We  seem  both,"  resumed  Mrs.  Astrid,  "  now 
to  stand  near  the  grave;  but  you  are  younger 
and  stronger  than  I,  you  I  hope  will  be  rescued. 
I  roust  confide  to  you  an  important  commii-sion, 
and  I  rely  on  the  honour  and  the  soundness  of 
heart  which  I  have  observed  in  you,  that  yon 
will  con.scientiously  execute  it,  in  case  I  myself 
am  not  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  and  you  aa  I  trust, 
will  outlive  me !" 

Mrs.  Astrid  bad  uttered  this  with  a  firm  voice, 
but  during  the  following  relation  she  was  fre- 
quently agitated  by  contending  emotions.  She 
spoke  rapidly,  and  in  short,  abrupt  sentence^  as 

"  I  had  a  sister.  How  I  loved  her.  I  am  not 
able  to  express.  She  was  as  gay  and  gentle  in 
her  mood  as  I  was  serious.  When  I  married, 
she  accompanied  me  to  my  house.  But  there 
was  no  good  luck.  The  fortune  which  nnr  sis- 
ter possessed  placed  her  in  a  condition  to  follow 
her  own  hearths  bias,  and  she  gave  her  hand  to 
apoor  but  amiable  young  man,  a  Lieutenant 
Wolf,  and  lived  with  him  some  months  of  the 
highest  earthly  felicity.  But  brief  was  the  hap- 
piness to  be.  Wolf  perished  on  a  sea- voyage, 
and  bis  inconsolable  wife  sunk  under  her  sor- 
row. She  died  some  hours  after  she  had  given 
birth  to  a  son,  and  after  she  had  laid  her  tender 
babe  in  my  arms,  and  prayed  me  to  become  its 
mother. 

"And  I  became  a  mother  to  this  chiM.  Aa 
own  son  could  not  have  possibly  been  dearer  to 
me.  I  was  proud  of  the  handsome,  lively  child. 
I  saw  a  beautiful  future  for  him.  He  should 
realize  the  ideal  of  my  vouth,  he  should . . .  Ol 
amid  my  own  poor  and  desolate  life  I  was  yet 
rich  in  this  boy.  But  the  man  who  had  received 
my  hand  endured  not  that  my  heart  should  be- 
long to  this  child.  He  took  a  hatred  to  the  poor 
boy,  and  my  life  became  more  than  ever  bitter. 
Once  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  journey  to  visit  a 
sick  relative.  I  wished  to  take  the  seven-year- 
uld  boy  with  me,  for  he  had  never  been  sepa- 
rated from  me.  But  my  husband  would  retain 
him  with  him,  and  assumed  a  tone  of  tenderness 
to  persuade  me.  This  I  could  not  resist ;  and 
spite  of  the  boy's  entreaties,  and  an  anxiety 
which  seemed  to  me  ominous — I  left  my  poor 
child.  I  persuaded  myself  that  I  was  acting 
strongly,  and  I  was  really  weak.  I  had  promis- 
ed the  child's  mother  to  protect  it— I  knew  that 
I  left  it  in  hard  and  hostile  hands,  and  yet!— 
When  after  a  week's  absence  I  returned  from 
my  journey,  the  boy— had  vanished.  He  had 
gone  out  one  day,  it  was  said,  and  never  came 
back  again.  They  had  sought  for  him  every- 
where, and  at  length  had  found  his  little  hat 
npon  a  rock  on  the  edge  of  the  sea — it  was  held 
for  certain  that  be  bad  fallen  over  il.  I  tbond 
my  husband  busy  in  taking  possession  of  my 
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cister's  propeitr,  trkidi  in  case  or  the  bojr's  death 
should,  accorcAn);  is  ber  will,  i'all  to  us.  From 
this  mument,  my  sool  was  seized  wiib  the  must 
horrible  suspicious!  .  ..  God  be  praised  that 
these  were  false!  God  Torgive  me  that  I  ever 
eotertaioed  them !  For  twenty  years  have  they 
eoawed  at  my  hearty  fortweniy  years  have  they 
bung  the  weight  of  lead  on  the  fulGlmeot  of  my 
duties.  All  my  researcbes  were  fruitless:  no 
one  could  be  suspected;  no  one  seemed  to  have 
acted  berahi,  except  a  dreadful  fate.  This  was 
all :  he  had  bad  permission  to  go  out  and  play, 
had  left  the  house  alone,  and  nu  one  had  seen 
hin<.  atlei'wards. 

'  Twenty  years— long,  dark  years — had  pass- 
ed since  this  period,  and  hope  had  by  degrees  ex- 
pired in  my  heart,  the  feeble  hope,  which  some- 
times revived  io  it,  that  I  should  yet  recover  my 
beloved  child.  After  having  been  many  years 
deprived  of  both  bodily  and  menial  vigour  by 
bis  paralysis,  my  husband  died.  I  was  free; 
but  wherefore  should  I  live !  ...  I  had  lost  my 
lahh  in  every  tiring  which  makes  life  dear,  and 
I  stood  alone,  on  the  verge  of  old  age,  surround- 
ed by  darkness  and  bitter  memories.  Thus  did 
I  still  feel  but  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  received  a 

-vrilingfrom  the  present  Commandant  of  R . 

Within  lay  an  unsealed  letter,  which  he  said 
bad  been  lound  in  a  drawer  into  which  my  hus- 
band was  wont  to  throw  old  letters  and  papers, 
of  no  worth  or  importance.  And  this  letter  .  . . 
Oh!  bow  it  would  have  changed  my  heart,  and 
my  future  1  This  letter  was  written  by  my  has- 
band,  a]^>arenily  immediately  after  his  severe 
saralytic  stroke,  but  its  woras,  ip  an  unsleadv 
•and,  said,  that  the  lost  child  still  lived,  and  di- 
Kcted  me  for  further  explanation  to  a  ceruin 
Sergeant  Rann,  in  Bergen.  Here  the  letter  ap- 
peared to  have  been  broken  off  by  a  sndden  in- 
crease of  his  attack.  I  was,  as  it  chanced,  ab- 
■ent  from  home  on  this  day.  When  I  returned, 
I  foaitd  my  hasband  speechless,  and  nearly  life- 
less. Life  was  indeed  restored  through  active 
exertions,  but  consciousness  continued  dark, 
and  half  of  the  body  powerless — thus  he  lived 
on  for  some  years.  In  a  moment  of  clearness 
which  occarred  to  him  shortly  before  he  expired, 
I  am  convinced  that  he  desired  to  onfold  to  me 
the  condition  of  the  bov,  or  the  existence  of  the 
aforesaid  letter— bat  death  prevented  him  .  .  . 
fiow  this  letter  became  thrown  amongst  the  old 
papers  I  do  not  understand— perhaps  it  might  be, 
done  by  my  husband's  own  hand,  in  that  mo- 
ment 01  privation  of  consciousness  in  which  the 
letter  closed— enoagh,  the  hand  of  Providence 
aaved  it  from  destruction,  and  allowed  it  to 
leach  me  I  .  .  . 
"  You  know  now  the  cause  of  my  hasty  jonr- 
'  Bey.  And  if  it  sbonid  for  me  terminate  here, — 
if  I  shall  never  achieve  the  highest  wish,  and 
the  last  hope  of  my  life, — if  I  never  may  see 
again  my  sister's  son,  and  myself  deliver  into 
his  hands  that  which  has  been  unjustly  withheld 
from  him, — then,  listen  to  my  prayer,  my  solemn 
injunction!  Seek  out,  as  soon  as  yon  can,  in 
Bergen,  the  person  whom  I  have  named,  and 
whose  address  you  will  further  find  in  the  paper. 
Tell  him,  that  in  my  last  hour  I  commissioned 
jrou  to  act  in  my  stead ;  spare  no  expense  which 
may  be  necessary  —  prumise,  threaten  —  bni 
search  out  where  my  sister's  son  is  to  be  found ! 
And  then— go  to  him.  Bear  to  him  my  last  af- 
fectionnle  greeting;  deliver  to  him  this;— it  is 
my  Will,  and  it  will  put  him  fn  possession  ofall 
that  I  poMesa,  which  is  properly  that  of  his  moth- 


er, for  ray  own  is  nearly  crnsumed.  Tell  him 
that  care  on  his  account  has  worn  away  my  life, 
that- iny  God  U  What  do  yuu  1  Why  do  you 
thus  .seize  my  hand? — ^jou  weep!" 

"  Tell  me—"  stammered  forth  Harald,  with  a 
voice  nearly  choked  by  emotion;  "did  this  child 
wear  on  a  ribbon  round  his  neck  a  little  cross  of 
iron  1— the  head  of  a  winged  cherub  in  its  sen- 
tie  V 

"  From  his  mother's  neck,"  said  Mrs.  Asirid, 
"  1  transferred  it  to  his  I" 

"And  here here  it  yet  rests!"  exclaimed 

Harald,  as  he  led  Mrs.  Astrid's  band  to  the  little 
cross  banging  tu  his  neck.  "  What  recolleniions 
awake  now!     Yes,  it  must  be  sol     I  cannot 

doubt ^you  are  my  childhood's  first  cherisher, 

my  mother's  sister ! 

A  cry  of  indescribable  emotion  interrupted 
Harald.  "  Good  God  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Astrid, 
"you  are " 

"  Your  sister's  son,  the  child  that  you  mourn. 
At  this  moment  1  recognhse  again  myself  tuid 
you." 

"And  I Your  voice,  Harald,  has  often 

struck  roe  as  strangely  familiar.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  seem  again  to  hear  your  father's  voice. 
Ab,  speak !  speak  I  for  heaven's  sake,  explain  to 

me make  me  certain ^yon  give  me  then 

more  than  life." 

"  What  shall  I  say  1"  continued  Harald,  in 
the  highest  excitement  and  disquiet;  "much  is 
obscoiie  to  myself— incomprehensible.  But  your 
narrative  has  at  this  moment  called  up  in  me 
recollections,  impressions,  which  make  me  cer- 
tain that  I  neither  deceive  yon  nor  myself.  At 
this  instant  I  remember  with  perfect  clearness, 
bow  I,  as  a  child,  one  day  ran  my  little  sledge 
on  the  hill  before  the  fortress,  and  how  I  was 
there  addressed  by  the,  to  me,  well-known  Ser- 
geant Rann,  but  whose  name  till  this  moment 
had  entirely  escaped  me,  who  invited  me  to  as- 
cend bis  sledge,  and  take  a  drive  .with  him.  I 
desired  nothing  better,  and  I  got  in.  I  remember 
also  DOW  extremely  well  that  my  hat  blew  off, 
that  I  wished  to  fetch  it,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  Sergeant,  who  threw  a  cloak  round  me,  and 
drove  off  at  full  speed.  And  long  dkl  the  drive 
continue — bat  from  this  moment  my  recoUec  'oa 
becomes  dark,  and  1  look  back  into  a  time  as  into 
a  dark  night,  which  ever  and  anon  is  illumina- 
ted by  lightning.  Probably  I  fell  then  into  the 
heavy  sickness  which  long  alterwards  cherVed 
my  growth.  I  recollect  it  as  a  dream,  that  I 
wooU  go  home  to  my  mother,  but  that  my  criee 
were  hushed  by  the  Sergeant,  first  with  good 
words  and  then  with  menaces.  Irememberdim- 
ly,  that  I  at  one  time  found  myself  in  a  foul  and 
wretched  bouse,  where  hideous  men  treated  me 
harshly,  and  I  longed  to  die.— Then  comes,  like 
a  sunbeam,  the  impressionofanolherhome,  of  a 
clear  heaven,  pufe  air,  green  meadows,  and  of 
friendly,  mild  people,  who,  with  infinite  render- 
ness,  cherished  the  sick  and  weakly  child  which 
1  then  was.  This  home  was  Alette's ;  and  her 
exot^Uent  parents,  ader  they  had  recalled  me  to 
life,  adopted  me  as  their  son.  My  new  relation- 
ships became  unspeakably  dear  to  me;  I  was 
happy;  my  illness  and  the  long  succeeding  weak- 
ness bad  almost  wholly  obliterated  the  memory 
of  the  past.  I  had  forgotlen  the  names  of  buth 
people  and  places,  yet  never  did  I  forget  my 
childhood's  earliest,  motherly  cherisher.  Like 
a  lovely  and  holy  image  has  she  followed  me 
through  life,  although,  with  the  la[we  of  years, 
she,  as  it  were,  folded  herself  continually  in  a 
thicker  veil 
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"When  I  was  older,  I  ttqoested  and  received 
from  my  foster-father  an  explanation  of  niy  re- 
ception into  liis  bouse.    I  tiien  Ibund  that  be  bad 

one  day  called -on  Mr.  K in  Christiansand, 

and  had  seen  there  a  most  feeble  and  pale  child, 
who  sate  in  the  sansbine  on  the  floor.  The  child 
began  to  weep,  but  hushed  itself  in  terror  when 

Mr.  K went  np  sharply  to  it,  and  threatened 

it  with  the  dark  room.  Moved  by  this  occur- 
rence, my  benefactor  inquired  to  whom  the  boy 
belonged,  and  received  for  answer  that  it  was  a 
poor  child  without  connexions,  and  who  had 

been  taken  in  charity  and  committed  to  K 's 

care.  Alette's  father  resolved  at  once,  cost  what 
it  would,  to  take  the  child  out  of  this  keeping, 
and  olTered  to  take  the  boy  himself,  and  try  what 
the  country  air  would  do  fur  the  restoration  of 
bis  health.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  I  came 
into  the  family  which  I  thence  called  my  own. 
I  could  obtain  no  explanation  respecting  my  pa- 
rents, nor  respecting  my  peculi^  connexion  with 

Mr.  K .    K died  a  few  weeks  after  my 

removal  from  his  house,  and  his  wife  either 
knew  or  pretended  to  know  nothing  whatever 
aboDi  roe. 

"  But  my  excellent  fbster-parents  never  allow- 
ed me. to  feel  that  I  had  no  real  relatives.  They 
madu  no  difference  between  me  and  their  own 
child,  and  Alette  became  to  me  the  tenderest  and 
best  of  sisters.  Death  deprived  us  of  this  beloved 
sapport ;  Alette's  father  has  been  now  dead  two 
years:  Alette  removed  to  some  near  relatives,  in 
order,  after  a  certain  lime,  to  give  her  hand  to  a 
man  whom  she  has  long  loved ;  and  I  sooght  in 
travel  to  dissipate  the  feeling  of  desolation  which 
had  seized  on  my  heart.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  business,  or  rather  Providence,  condacted 
me  to  yoQ.  Admiration,  and  an  interest  whose 
power  I  cannot  describe,  drew  me  toward  yon ; 
perhaps,  unknown  to  me,  darkly  operated  in  me 
the  delightful  recollections  of  my  childhood.  At 
this  moment  they  have  ascended  in  all  theirdear- 
ness.    I  seem  Bow  again  transported  into  the 

} rears  of  boyhood,  when  I  called  yon  mother,  and 
oved  yon  even  to  adoration ;  and  now—"  and 
with  passionate  tenderness  Harald  seized'  the 
hand  of  Mrs.  Astrid,  while  he  stammered  forth — 
"  now  . . .  what  says  your  heart  1 . . .  Can  yon 
trust  this  dim  recollection  . . .  this  narrative  with- 
out all  testimony  1  .  .  .  May  I  again  call  yon 
mother  1  Can  yon,  will  you,  receive  me  as  a 
sonT' 

"  Do  I  wish  it  1 ..  .Feel  these  tears  of  joy!  I 
have  not  shed  many  such  upon  earth.  I  cannot 
doobt ...  I  believe ...  I  am  happy  I  . . .  Thou 
art  my  sister's  son,  my  child  ...  I  have  thee  again. 
Bnt  oh !  have  I  found  thee  merely  to  see  thee  die 
—die  here — for  my  sake  1  Ami  then  bora  to  be 
nnfortunate  1    This  moment  is  bitter !" 

"  But  delightful  also  I"  exclaimed  Hatald,  with 
warmth;  "  we  have  found  each  other;  we  are 
united." 

"To  die  I" 

"  Rescue  is  vet  possible !" 

"  But  only  inrough  a  miracle." 

"  Providence  permits  wonderful  things  to  hap- 

Sn;  we  have  jnst  had  evidence  of  it!"  said 
arald,  with  a  gentle,  admonitory  tone. 
"Thou  art  right,  Harald;  bnt  I  have  been  so 
unhappy  I    I  have  difficalty  to  believe  in  happy 
miracles.    But,  at  all  events,  God  be  praised  for 
tbi£  momeni,  and  let  His  will  be  done!" 

"  Amen  I"  .said  Harald  softly, !>«  with  manly 
fortitude;  and  both  ceased,  exhausted,  and  all 
was  in  d«q>  dai^ess  around  them,  for  the  moon 


was  gone  down,  and  the  snowfellthieUy.    Thejr 

seemed  to  be  entombed  alive. 

But  the  miracle  of  rescue  was  near.  Them 
gleamed  a  light — there  were  heard  voices  out  of 
Uie  snowy  wilderness. 

"Susanna!"  exclaimed  with  one  voice  Mrs. 
Astrid  and  Harald.  "Susanna,  our  angel  of 
salvation  I" 

And  it  was  Susanna  who,  with  a  blazing 
torch  in  her  hand,  rushed  into  the  dark  vaa.t 
Itgliltered  at  once  as  with  a  million  of  diamoitds. 
Some  of  these  gleamed  in  bnman  eyes. 

"  You  are  saved,  God  be  praised !"  exclaimed 
Susanna.  "  Here  are  good,  strong  men  who 
will  help  you.  But  we  must  hasten ;  the  snow 
falls  heavily." 

Several  peasants,  bearing  lights  and  two  lit- 
ters, were  now  seen ;  and  Mrs.  Astrid  and  Har- 
ald were  each  laid  on  one  of  these,  and  covered 
with  soft  skins. 

"  Susanna,"  said  Mrs.  Astrid,  "  come  and  reat 
here  by  me !" 

"Nay,"  answered  Susanna,  lifting  aloft  her 
torch ;  "  I  shall  go  onr  before  and  light  the  way. 
Fear  npt  for  me;  I  am  strong!" 

Bnt  a  strange  sensation  suddenly  seized  her, 
as  if  her  heart  would  sink,  and  her  knees  failed 
her.  She  stood  now  a  moment,  then  made  a 
step  forward  as  to  go,  then  felt  her  breast,  as  it 
were,  crushed  together.  She  dropped  on  her 
knees,  and  the  torch  fell  from  her  hands.  "  Hnl- 
da !"  she  whispered  to  herself,  "my  little  darling 
.  .  .  farewell!" 

"  Susanna !  great  God !"  exclaimed  now  two 
voices  at  once ;  and,  strong  with  terror  and  snr- 
prise,  sprang  up  Mrs.  Astrid  and  Harald,  and 
embraced  Susanna.  She  sank  more  and  more 
together.  She  seized  the  hands  of  her  mistress 
and  of  Harald,  and  said  withgreat  difficulty, 
earnestly  praying—"  My  little  Hnlda  I  The  fa- 
therless .  .  .  motherless  .  .  .  think  of  her!" 

"Susanna!  my  good,  dear  child!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Astrid,  "  thou  wilt  not,  thou  shalt  not  now 
die !"  And  for  the  first  time  fell  a  beam  of  anx- 
ions  love  from  her  dark  eyes  upon  the  young, 
devoted  maiden.  It  Was  the  first  time  that  Su- 
sanna had  enjoyed  such  a  glance  and  she  look- 
ed up  as  joyfully  as  if  she  had  gazed  into  tba 
opened  heaven. 

"O  Hareld!"  said  Susanna,  while  she  gazed' 
at  him  with  an  ittexpressible  tenderness  and 
clearness:  "I  know  that  I  could  not  make  yoa> 
happy  in  life,  but  I  thank  God  that  I  can  die  for 
you.  Now— now  despise  not  my  lovo!"— and 
seizing  his  hand  and  that  of  her  mistress,  she 
pressed  them  to  her  bosom,  saying  with  a  sob- 
bing voice—"  Pardon  my  fault,  for— my  love's 
sake!" 

A  slight  shiver  passed  through  her  tnroe,  her 
head  sank  upon  her  breast.  Without  a  sign  of 
life,  they  laid  Susanna  by  her  mistress,  who 
held  her  in  her  arms,  and  bathed  with  her  tear* 
the  young,  pallid  countenance. 

THE  AWAKENING. 

t  wotio,  for  life  ammed  vlctorlons  tmy, 
And  ftmnd  mr  kdnf  In  lu  wmknen  lay. 
Then  the  taeloved  oon  roand  ny  eouen  I  saw. 

Kan. 

Months  went  on,  and  life  was  for  Susanna 
merely  a  wild,  uneasy  dream.  In  the  delirious 
fantasies  of  fever  she  again  lived  over  the  im- 
pressions  of  the  monntain-jonmey,  bat  m  darker 
colours.  She  saw  the  subterranean  spirits 
how  in  terribie  shapes  thay  raged  about  in  th«- 
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now  wildereeM,  and  songht  to  nfibcate  her 
beneath  piles  of  snow  and  ice,  which  they  flang 
open  her.  Sasanna  combated  with  desperate 
exertions  against  them,  for  she  knew  that  if  she 
fell,  the  defence  for  those  she  loved  wonld  be 
taken  away,  and  that  the  snbterranean  ones 
could  seize  upon  it ;  and  therefore  any  mass  of 
snow  which  the  spirits  oast  upon  her,  she  cast 
back  upon  them.  Finally,  the  subterranean 
ones  desired  a  parley,  and  promised  that  if  she 
woald  voluntarily  accompany  them,  they  would 
permit  her  friei^s  to  be  at  peace ;  yes,  even 
heap  upon  them  wealth  and  happiness.  Then 
strove  Sasanna  no  longer;  but  saluting  the 
beautiful  heaven,  and  eanh  with  its  green  dales 
and  beloved  people,  whom  she  should  behold 
no  more,  let  herself  be  dragged  down  in  silence 
tqr'the  spirits,  into  their  subterranean  dw^ings, 
and  experienced  there  inexpressible  torments. 
But  she  was  eontented  to  suffer  for  those  she 
loved ;  and  out  of  the  dark,  coM  abyss,  where 
she  was  doorakd  to  dwell,  she  sent  up  the  most 
aflbctionate,  moving  farewells  to  her  Holds,  to 
her  mistress,  to  Harald,  and  Alette,  revealing 
thereby,  unknown  to  herself,  ril  her  heart's 
•eorets,  conSicts,  and  sofferings. 

One  day  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  al- 
ready dwelt  hundreds  of  years  in  the  Northern 
world,  and  she  was  now  in  their  church,  for 
her  time  was  up,  and  ^e  should  now  die,  and 
in  death  (tiiat  she  knew)  shenld  she  be  delivered 
from  the  pdwer  of  the  mountain  spirits.  But 
she  could  feel  no  joy  over  this,  so  faint  was  her 
heart,  so  chilled  was  her  bosom.  She  by 
stretched  out  npon  a  stone  floor,  and  over  her 
vaulted  itself  a  roof  of  ice.  That  was  her 
ftmeral  vault,  and  there  should  she  die.  And 
by  degrees  all  feelings  end  senses  grew  be- 
numbed, all  torments  vanished,  and  there  came 
a  sleep  so  deep,  but  so  secret  and  peaceful,  that 
Susanna,  who  still  retained  her  consciousness, 
regarded  death  as  a  salutary  repose,  and  wished 
not  to  awaken.  But  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 
door  of  the  vault  opened,  and  she  saw  a  light, 
like  that  of  the  son ;  and  some  one  ;ipproached 
her,  and  tooehed  her  liie  with  a  flame,  a  flame 
■8  of  life.  Then  beat  her  heart  more  rapidly, 
the  bloed  streamed  warmly  through  her  veins, 
and  she  kMked  up  and  saw  a  flimale  figure  stand 
hy  her  piOow,  which  bent  ever  her  with  a  look 
fall  of  love  and  compassion.  The  look,  the 
beantiflal  life-giviag  look,  Susanna  seemed  to 
have  seen  some  time  before,  and  the  longer  she 
gazed  on  the  face  of  this  female  shape,  the  bet- 
ter ahe  seemed  to  recognise  fhmiliar  features — 
the  noble  and  bdoved  features  of  her  mistress. 
But  she  looked  younger  and  ftirer  than  formerly. 
At  her  feet  she  saw  roses  standing,  and  the  sun 
shone  upon  them ;  but  all  appeared  to  her  so 
beautiful,  so  wooderfol,  that  she  involuntarily 
whispered — 

"  Are  we  now  in  heaven  t" 

"Still  on  the  earth,"  replied  a  voice,  full  of 
tenderness.  "Thou  wilt  here  live  for  those 
who  love  thee." 

"Ah !  who  loves  mel"  saJ4  Susanna,  faint 
and  spiritless. 

"I!"  answered  the  voice;  "I  aiM  others. 
But  be  calm  and  quiet — a  mother  watehea  over 
thee." 

And  Susanna  eostinned  cahn  and  quiet,  and 
««igMd  heneU;  m  bar  (Mat  aiale  of  weiAiMM, 


with  gratified  eonfldanee  to  fha  motherly  gnrir- 
dian.  Mrs.  Astrid's  presence,  the  mere  sound' 
of  her  light  tread,  the  mere  sight  of  her  shadow, 
operated  beneficially  on  her  mind ;  all  that  aba 
received  from  her  hand  was  to  her  delicious 
and  healing.  There  arose  between  them  a  re- 
lationship full  of  i^easantness.  Mrs.  Astrid, 
who  saw  the  young  girl  as  it  were  bom  anew 
under  her  hands,  conceived  for  her  an  attach- 
ment which  surprised  herself,  much  as  it  made 
her  hapi^.  The  strong  and  healthy  Sasanna 
had  stood  too  distant  fromf  her ;  the  weak,  and 
in  her  weakness  the  so  child-like  affisctionata 
one,  had  stolen  into  her  heart,  and  she  felt  her 
heart  thereby  bloom,  as  it  were,  anew. 

Suoh  is  the  operation  of  all  true  devotion,  an 
true  affection,  and  that  in  every  stage  of  life ; 
for  affection  is  the  summer  of  life  and  of  the 
heart. 

So  soon  as  strength  and  elear  memory  again 
revived  in  Susaniia,  she  begged  to  be  informed 
of  the  fate  of  all  those  who  had  made  the  moun- 
tain journey. '  With  astonishment  and  joy  did 
she  then  learn  how  Mrs.  Astrid  had  diseovered 
in  Harald  her  sister's  son ;  and  how,  \tj  this, 
mneh  darkness  had  vanished  fiom  her  life. 

Through  Sergeant  R6nn,  and  the  subsequent 
inquiries  to  which  his  statement  led,  within  a 
short  time  perfeet  clearness  was  obtained  on 
all  that  concerned  the  circumstances  of  Harald'a 
childhood.  It  was  then  discovered  that  Mr.  K. 
had  been  a  confidant  of  Cotonel  HJelm's,  and 
was  of  a  suffieiently  worthless  character  to 
enter,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  into  the  plans  of  the 
Colonel,  and  to  "receive  Harald,  and  cause  him 
by  degrees  to  forget  his  former  circnmstanees, 
Sickness  came  in  aid  of  severe  treatment ;  and 
after  a  sojoom  at  some  months  in  K.'s  house, 
he  found  the  poor  boy  so  much  stupified,  that 
he  could,  without  fear  of  the  betrayal  of  the 
secret,  yield  to  the  solicitatioiis  of  Mr.  Bergman, 
and  make  over  to  him  a  ohild' whose  daily  aapeet 
was  a  torment  to  him.  But  We  return  now  ta- 
the  present. 

Harald,  under  a  sUUiil  medical  care  in  Baf<- 
gen,  after  the  mountain  journey,  was  qaieUy 
restored  to  health.  When  he  had  attended  tha 
marriage  of  Alette,  he  bad  tratellad  abroad,  bat 
would,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  return  ta 
Semb,  where  he  would  settle  down,  in  order  t» 
live  for  the  beloved  relative  whotB'fae  had  agaia 
discoverad. 

The  guide,  the  honest  (dd  peasant  of  HalUn^ 
had  met  with  his  death  on  the  moontaina.  Hto 
grandson  wept  by  his  corpse  tin  be  was  himself 
half  dead  with  hanger  and  cold,  when  the  pea- 
pie  ft-om  the  dales,  sent  by  Mrs.  Astrid  and 
Harald,  succeeded  in  making  a  way  through  the 
snow-drifts  to  the  Bjoroj-siiter,  and  in  rescning 
him. 

Susanna  dropped  a  tear  for  the  old  man's  fate, 
but  felt  within  her  a  secret  regret  not  to  have 
died  like  him.  She  looked  toward  the  future 
with  disqiuet.  But  when  she  could  again  leave 
her  bed,  when  Mrs.  Astrid  drove  her  out  with 
her,  when  she  felt  the  vernal  ah-,  and  saw  the 
sea,  and  the  clear  heaven  above  the  mountains, 
and  the  green  orchards  at  their  fbet ;  then  awoke 
she  again  vividly  to  the  feeling  of  the  beauty  of 
the  earth,  and  of  life.  And  she  contemplated 
with  admiration  and  delight  the  near  objects 
which  sumranded  her,  as  well  the  oAgnificaat 
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4«rms  of  natore  as  the  life  and  the  changing 
scenes  in  the  city ;  fur  Susanna  found  lierself 
in  ibe  tiMely  and  splendidly  situated  Bergpn,  the 
greateit  mercanllle  city  of  Norway,  the  birth- 
place or  HiiUberg.  Dahl,  andjOle  Bull. 

Yet  would  she  speedily  separate  herself  from 
all  this,  and,  what  was  still  harder,  from  her 
«dored  mistress ;  for  Susanna  had  firmly  deter- 
mined nerer  again  to  see  Harald.  Crimson 
blushes  corered  her  cheeks  when  she  recollect- 
ed her  confession  in  the  mountains,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  thought  herself  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  she  felt  that  after  this  they  could  not 
meet,  much  less  lire  in  the  same  house  without 
mutually  painful  embarrassment.  She  would, 
therefore,  not  return  again  to  Semb ;  but,  so 
soon  as  her  health  would  permit  it,  would  go 
from  Bergen  by  sea  to  Sweden,  to  her  native 
town  again,  and  there,  in  the  bosom  of  her  little 
'darling,  seek  to  heal  her  own  heart,  and  draw 
new  strength  to  live  and  labour. 

But  it  was  not  easy  for  poor  Susanna  to  an- 
aoance  this  resolve  to  her  mistress.  She  trem- 
liled  violently,  and  could  not  restrain  her  tears. 

Il  was  at  the  same  time  ealming  and  disturb- 
ing to  her  feeling*,  when  Mrs.  Astrid,  after  she 
bad  qalelly  listened  to  Susanna,  answered  with 
much  oompoeure — 

"  You  are  at  liberty,  Susanna,  to  act  as  you 
Aai  it  best ;  but  in  three  or  four  months,  for  so 
long  will  my  aSairs  yet  retain  me  here — in  a 
few  months  I  shall  again  return  to  Semb,  and  it 
would  be  a  trial  to  me  to  be  without  you  oa  the 
joomey." 

*■  Then  I  shall  accompany  yao,"  replied  So-- 
■anna,  glad  that  she  waa  needed ;  "  but, 
then  .  .  ." 

"Then,"  began  again  Mr*.  Astrid,  "when 
yoQ  will  leave  me,  I  ahall  arrange  for  yoor  safe 
letam  to  your  native  place." 

••So, then,  yet  some  months!"  thought  Sa- 
nnna,  with  a  melancholy  pleaaare.  And  these 
montba  were  for  her  inexpressibly  pleasant  and 
strengthening.  Mrs.  Astrid  oocnpied  herself 
mncb  with  her,  and  sought  in  many  particnlars 
to  supply  the  defects  of  her  neglected  education. 
And  Susaona  was  a  qnick  papO,  and  more  affeo- 
tionataiy  than  ever  did  she  attach  heiaelf  to  her 
ntistieas,  while  she  on  her  part  experienced  even 
mere  and  more  the  trutii  of  the  adage :  "  the 
breath  of  youth  is  wholesome." 

Iq  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  July  Mr*. 
Astrid  travelled  again  with  Snaanna  over  the 
mountains  which  had  once  threatened  them 
with  death ;  but  at  this  season  of  the  year  the 
journey  was  not  dangerous,  thongh  always  la- 
borious. Mrs.  Astrid  was  the  whole  time  in  the 
highest  spirits,  and  seemed  every  day  to  become 
more  joyous.  Susanna's  mood  of  mind,  on  the 
contrary,  became  every  day  more  depressed. 
Even  Mrs.  Astrid's  gayety  contributed  to  Ibis, 
fihe  felt  herself  infinitely  solitary. 

It  was  a  beautiful  July  evening  when  they  de- 
scended into  Heimdal.  Susanna's  heart  swell- 
ed with  sadness  as  she  saw  again  the  places 
and  the  objects  which  were  so  dear  to  her,  and 
which  she  should  now  soon  quit  fur  ever.  Never 
bad  they  struck  her  as  so  enchanting.  She 
•aw  the  sun's  beam*  fall  on  the  Krystalberg, 
«nd  she  called  to  mind  Harald's  sagas ;  she  saw 
'  tha  grove  of  oaks  where  Mrs.  Astrid  had  .sate 
•ad  had  enjoyed  the  fragrance  which  Susanna's 


hand  had  pre^red  for  her  in  Mienee.  And  Um 
spring  where  the  aijvar-weed  and  the  ladies- 
mantle  grew,  the  clear  spring  where  she  bad 
spent  so  many  happy  hours ;  Susanna  seemed 
to  iJiirtt  fur  it.  The  windows  in  Semb  burned 
with  the  radiance  of  the  sun,  the  house  seemed 
to  be  illuminated :  in  that  house  she  bad  worked 
and  ordered ;  there  she  had  loved ;  there  the 
flame  of  the  winter  evenings  had  burned  so 
brightly  during  Harald's  stories.  Silently  as- 
cended the  pillars  of  smoke  from  the  cottages  in 
the  dale,  where  she  was  at  home,  knew  each 
child  and  each  cow,  knew  the  cares  and  the 
joys  which  dwelt  there,  and  where  she  had  first 
learned  rightly  to  comprehend  Harald's  good- 
beartedness — always  Harald— always  did  she 
find  his  image  as  the  heart  in  all  these^eminia- 
cences.  But  now — now  should  she  souh  leave 
all  this,  all  that  was  beautiful  and  dear ! 

They  arrived  now  in  Semb,  and  were  greeted 
by  Alfiero  with  barkings  of  clamorous  delight. 
Susanna,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  greeted  and 
nodded  to  all  beloved  aoquaintaacea,  both  peo- 
ple and  animals. 

The  windows  in  Mrs.  Astrid's  room  stood 
open,  and  thiongh  them  were  aeen  charming 
prospects  over  the  dale,  with  its  azure  stream, 
ita  green  heights  and  slopes,  and  the  peaceful 
apire  of  its  church  in  the  background.  She 
herself  stood,  as  in  astonishment,  at  the  beauQ' 
of  the  grove,  and  her  eyes  flashed  as  she  ex- 
claimed— 

"See  Susanna !  Is  not  our  dale  beautiful  1 
And  will  it  not  be  beautiful  to  live  here,  to  make 
men  happy,  and  be  happy  oneself!" 

Susanna  answered  with  a  hasty  Yes,  and  left 
the  room.  She  felt  herself  ready  to  choke,  and 
yet  once  mora  arose  Barbra  in  her,  and  spoko 
thus — 

"  Beautiful  1  Tea,  for  her.  She  thinks  not 
of  me ;  she  troubles  herself  not  the  least  about 
me !  Nor  Harald  neither  !  The  poor  maid- 
servant, whom  they  had  nesd  of  in  the  moan- 
tain  journey,  is  auperflaous  in  the  dale.  Sho 
may  go ;  they  are  happy  now ;  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  themselves.  Whether  I  live  or  die,  or 
suffer,  it  is  indifferent  to  them.  Good !  I  will 
therefore  no  k>Dger  trouble  them.  I  will  go,  go 
far,  far  from  here.,  I  will  trouble  myaelf  no 
forlher  about  them ;  I  will  forget  them  as  they 
forget  me." 

But  tears  notwithstanding  rolled  involuntarily 
over  Susanna'a  cheeks,  and  the  Barbra  wrath 
ran  away  with  them,  and  Sanna  reaumed— 

'.'  Yes,  I  will  go :  but  I  wUl  bless  them  when- 
ever  I  go.  May  they  find  a  maid  equaUy  faith- 
ful, equally  devoted !  May  they  never  mias  Su- 
sanna I  And  then,  my  little  HuUa,  then  my 
darling  and  sole  joy,  soon  will  I  come  to  thee. 
I  will  take  thee  into  my  arm^  and  carry  thee  to 
some  still  corner,  where  undisturbed  I  may  la- 
bour for  thee.  A  bit  of  bread  and  a  quiet  home, 
I  shall  find  sufficient  for  us  both.  And  when 
my  heart  aches,  I  will  clasp  thee  to  me,  thou 
little  soft  child,  and  thank  God  that  I  have  yet 
some  one  on  earth  whom  I  can  love,  and  who 
loves  me !" 

Just  as  Susanha  finished  this  ejaculation,  she 
was  at  the  door  of  her  room.  She  opened  il — 
entered — and  stood  dumb  with  astonishment. 
Were  her  senses  yet  oonfosed,  or  did  she  now 
first  wake  oat  of  year-lung  dreams  1    She  saw 
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henelf  again  in  that  litde  room  In  which  ahe 
bad  spent  bo  many  ye^ra  or  ber  youib,  in  that 
little  room  which  she  herseir  had  fitted  up,  hail 
painted  and  embellished,  and  had  often  described 
to  Harald  ;  and  there  by  the  window  stood  the 
little  Hulda's  bed,  with  its  flowery  coverlet,  and 
blue  muslin  hangings.  This  scene  caused  the 
blood  to  rush  violently  to  Susanna's  heart,  and, 
out  of  herself,  she  cried — "  Hulda !  niy  little 
Hulda !" 

"  Here  I  am,  Sanna !  Here  is  thy  little  Hul- 
da !"  answered  tlie  clear  joyous  voice  of  a  child, 
and  the  coverlet  of  the  bed  moved,  and  an  an- 
gelically beautiful  child's  head  peeped  out,  and 
two  small  white  arms  stretched  themselves  to- 
wards Susanna.  With  a  cry  of  almost  wild  joy 
Susanna  sprang  forward,  and  clasped  the  little 
sister  in  her  arms. 

Susanna  was  palo,  wept  and  laughed,  and 
Iedqw  nut  for  some  time  what  went  on  around 
her.  But  when  she  had  collected  herself,  she 
found  herself  sitting  on  Hulda's  bed,  with  the 
child  (tilded  in  ber  ^ms,  and  over  the  little, 
light-locked  head,  lifted  itself  a  manly  one,  with 
an  ezpreaaioD  of  deep  seriousness  s(Dd  gentle 
emotion. 

"  Entreat  Susanna,  little  Hulda,"  said  Harald, 
*that  she  bestow  a  little  regard  on  me,  and 
that  ahe  does  not  say  nay  to  what  you  have 
nanted  me ;  beg  that  I  may  call  little  Hulda  my 
danghter,  and  that  I  may  i»U  your  Susanna,  my 
Susanna!" 

"0  yes !  That  shalt  thoii,  Susanna !"  ex- 
claimed little  Hulda,  while  she  with  child-like 
affection  threw  her  arms  about  Susanna's  neck, 
and  continued  zealously :  "  0,  do  like  him,  Su- 
aanna  I  He  likes  thee  so  much ;  that  he  has  told 
ine  so  often,  and  he  baa  himself  brooght  me 
hither  to  give  thee  joy.  And  seest  thou  this 
lieautiful  necklace  he  has  given  me,  and  he  has 
promised  to  tell  me  such  pleasant  stories  in  win- 
ter. He  can  tell  so  many,  do  you  know !  Hast 
thou  beard  about  Rypan  in  Justedale,  Sanna  1 
fie  has  told  me  that !  And  about  the  good  Udy 
who  went  about  after  the  Black  Death,  and  col- 
lected all  the  motherless  little  children,  and  was 
a  mother  to  them.  O  Sanna !  Do  like  him, 
and  let  him  be  my  father !" 

Susanna  let  the  little  prattler  go  on  without 
being  able  to  say  a  word.  She  buried  her  face 
in  her  bosom,  and  endeavoured  to  collect  ber 
«enfiised  thoughts. 

**  Susanna  I"  prayed  Harald,  restlessly  and 
ienderly.  "  Look  at  me !  Spe«k  to  me  a  kind 
word !" 

Then  raised  Susanna  ber  burning  and  tear- 
bathed  countenance,  saying,  "  O !  bow  shall  I 
«Ter  be  able  to  thank  youl" 

"  Howl"  said  Harald.  ^•'  By  making  me  hap- 
py, Susanna.    By  becoming  my  wife." 

Susanna  stood  op,  while  she  said  with  as 
much  candogr  as  cordiality,  "  Ood  knows  best 
how  happy  I  should  feel  myself,  if  I  could  be- 
lieve— if  words  were  spoken  for  your  own  sake, 
and  not  merely  for  mine.  But  ah !  I  cannot  do 
it.  1  know  that  it  is  your  generosity  and  good- 
ness  " 

"  Generosity  t  Then  am  I  right  generous  to- 
wards myself.  For  I  assure  you,  Susanna,  that 
I  never  thought  mure  of  my  own  advantage  than 
at  (bis  moment ;  that  I  am  now  as  completely 
•gotiatical  as  you  could  desire." 


"  And  your  sister  Alette,"  continued  Susan- 
na, with  downcast  eyes ;  "  I  know  that  stie  dues 
not  wish  to  call  mc  her  sister,  and— ^i— " 

'*  And  since  Alette  once  was  so  stupid,"  said 
now  a  friendly  female  voice,  "  Iherelure  is  she 
here  to  deprecate  it."  And  Alette  embraced 
heartily  the  astonished  Susanna,  whilst  she  con.  ' 
tinned — "O  Susanna  !  without  you  I  should 
now  no  longer  have  a  brother.  I  know  you  bet- 
ter now,  and  I  have  read  Jn  the  depths  of  his 
heart  and  know  that  he  can  now  no  longer  ba 
happy  but  through  you.  Therefore  I  implore 
you,  Susanna,  implore  you  earnestly,  to  make 
him  happy.  Be  his  wife,  Susanna,  and  be  my 
sister." 

"  And  yon  too,"  Alette,"  said  Susanna,  deep- 
ly moved ;  "  will  you  too  mislead  me  with  yonr 
sweet  wordal  Ah!  could  you  make  me  fui  get 
that  it' is  my  weakness — that  is,  I  who,  through 
my  confession,  have  called  forth —  But  ttat 
can  I  never ;  and,  therefore,  can  I  not  believe 
you,  ye  good,  ye  noble  ones !  And,  therefore, 
I  implore  and  adjure  you — " 

"  What  fine  speeches  are  making  herel"  now 
interrupted  a  solemn  voice,  and  Mrs.  Astrid 
stood  before  the  affectionately  contending  group, 
and  spoke  thus  with  an  assnmed  sternness.  "I 
will  hope  that  my  young  relatives  and  my 
daughter  Susanna  do  not  take  upon  them  to 
tranaact  and  to  determine  important  afiaira  with- 
out talking  me  into  the  council !  But  yea,  I  per- 
ceive  by  your  guilty  countenances  that  this  ia 
the  fact ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  punish  you  al- 
togetber.  Not  another  word  of  the  business, 
then,  till  eight  days  are  over ;  and  then  I  de- 
mand and  require,  as  lady  and  mistress  of  this 
house,  that  the  dispute  be  brooght  before  me, 
and  that  I  have  a  word  to  say  in  the  decision. 
Susaniu  remains  here  in  the  mean  time  in  safe 
keeping,  and  I  myself  shaU  undertake  to  watch 
ber.  Dost  thou  believe  serioasly,  Susanna," 
and  Mrs.  Astrid's  voice  changed  into  the  mast 
affectionate  tones,  while  she  clasped  the  young 
maiden  in  her  arms,  "doat  thou  believe  that 
thou  canst  so  easily  escape  met  I  No,  no,  m^ 
child,,  thou  deceivest  thyself  there.  Since  thoa 
hast  saved  our  lives,  thoa  bast  beoome  oar  lif>- 
captive-4bou,  and  with  thy  little  Hukla !  Bat 
supper  is 'laid  imder  the  lime-trees  in  the  gar- 
den, my  chiM ;  and  let  as  gather  strength  tram 
it  for  the  approaching  strife." 

THB  LAST  STRIFE. 

The  wtnged  tTDopa  hi* 

Frsin  the  bUok  woodi  ampoailag; 

Under  them  fly 

Stonnt  and  wsvei  roaitn(. 

Over  them  waken 

Mild  elan,  end  beelioa 

The  troop  to  the  ihellering  paloM. 

ACTDKII  SOKO,  BT  TslHAVn. 

TniaB  is  on  earth  much  sorrow  and  mnch 
darkness;  there  is  crime  and  sickness,  the 
shriek  of  despair,  and  the  deep,  long,  silent  tor- 
ture. Ah  I  who  can  name  them  all,  the  suffer- 
ings of  humanity,  in  their  manifold,  pale  dispen- 
sations 1 !  But.  God  be  praised !  there  is  also 
an  affluence  of  goodness  and  joy ;  there  ai« 
noble  liticds,  fulfilled  hopes,  moments  of  rapture, 
decades  of  blissful  peace,  bright  marriage-days, 
and  calm,  holy  death-beds. 

Three  months  after  the  strife  just  mentioned, 
there  was  solemniMd  at  8emb,  in  Heimdal,  one 
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of  those  br^t  ^cedding-days,  when  the  sons  of 
nature  and  of  men's  hearts  combined  to  call 
forth  on  earth  a  paradise,  which  is  always  to  be 
found  there,  though  frequently  bidden,  fettered, 
deeply  bound  by  the  subterranean  powers. 

Tat  fton  iha  Hum  of  ihe  Ikllea  iUm  oot 
The  loAjr  fmtum  oTUwir  hmrenlv  Unk, 
And  Daplua's  heart  beala  'nealh  ue  mgfad  barlL 

Tigntr. 

It  was  an  aQtamn  day,  bat  one  of  those  au- 
tomn  days  when  a  son  warm  as  summer,  and  a 
erystally  pure  air  cause  the  earth  to  stand  forth 
in  the  brightest  splendour  before  the  aznre-blue 
eyes  of  heaveu  ;  when  Nature  resembles  a  nov- 
ice, who  adorns  herself  the  most  at  the  moment 
that  she  is  about  to  take  tbe  nnn's  Teil,  and  to 
descend  into  her  winterly  grave.  Tbe  heighte 
of  tbe  dale  shone  in  the  most  gorgeoos  play  of 
eoloorn.  The  daik  pines,  the  soft-green  firs, 
tbe  golden-tinged  bircbes,  the  hauls  with  their 
pale  leaves,  and  the  mountain  ashes  with  their 
bunches  of  scarlet  berries,  arranged  themselves 
OB  these  in  a  variety  of  changing  masses;  while 
tbe  Heirodal  river.  Intoxicated  with  the  floods  of 
heaven,  roared  onward  more  impetuous  and  pow- 
erful than  ever.  Many-coloured  hprda,  which 
bad  ratomed  flat  [and  plump  from  tbe  eaters, 
wandered  oft  its  green  banks.  Tbe  chapel-bells 
rung  joyoosty  in  the  clear  air,  while  the  church- 
foing  people  streamed  along  the  wind  ing  footpath 
from  their  cottages  towai^s  the  house  of  God. 
From  tbe  margin  of  tbe  river  at  Semb  ran  a  lit- 
tle fleet  of  festally  adorned  beats.  In  the  most 
stately  of  these  sat,  nnder  a  canopy  of  leaves 
and  flowera,  tbe  Lady  bf  Semb ;  but  no  longer 
the  pale,  sorrowful  one,  whose  glances  seemed 
to  seek  tbe  grave.  A  new  youth  appeared  now 
to  ptay  upon  her  obeeks,  to  breathe  upon  her 
lips,  while  the  clear  eyes,  with  a  glad  and  quiet 
enjoyment,  gaied  around  her,  now  on  the  beau- 
ties of  natore,  and  now  on  a  more  beautiful 
sight  whi^%  tbe  had  immediately  before  her 
eyes— a  happy  human  pair.  Near  her,  more 
hke  8  little  angel  than  a  mortal  child,  sat  little 
Holda,  with  a  wreath  of  the  flowera  caUed  by 
the  Norwegians  '  thoosand-peace,'  in  ber  bright 
locks.  AH  looks,  however — as  th^  ought — 
were  fixed  on  the  bride  and  bridegroom ;  and 
both  were,  in  trath,  handsome  and  charming  to 
look  upon ;  the  mora  so,  because  they  appeared 
so  perfectly  happy.  In  a  following  boat  was 
seen  a  little  strife  between  a  young  lady  and 
her  husband,  who  would  wrap  round  her  a 
cloak,  which  she  would  not  willingly  have. 
The  spectatore  were  tempted  to  take  part  with 
him  in  his  tender  care  for  tbe  young  wife,  who 
was  soon  to  become  a  mother.  The  issue  of 
this  strife  was,  that — Alf  got  the  upper  hand  of 
Alette.  Other  boats  contained  other  wedding 
gnests.  The  men  who  rowed  the  boats  bad  all 
wreaths  round  their  yellow  straw  hats.  And 
thus  so  advanced  the  little  fleet,  amid  joyous 
music,  along  the  river  to  the  chapel. 

The  chapel  was  a  simple  bnilding,  without 
any  other  ornament  than  a  beautiful  altar-piece, 
and  an  abundance  of  flowers  and  green  braoob- 
es,  which  now,  for  the  occasion,  adorned  the 
seats,  the  walls,  and  the  floor. 

Tbe  sermon  \vas  simple  and  cordial,  the  sing- 
ing pore ;  in  a  word,  po  dissonant  tone  came 
hither  to  disturb  the  devotion  which  the  ar- 


rangement of  divine  service  in  Norway  Is  •» 
well  adapted  to  call  fonh  and  maintain.* 

Here  Harald  and  Susanna  called  on  Heaven, 
from  faithful  and  earnest  hearts,  to  bless  tbeiT 
sincere  intention,  in  joy  dnd  in  trouble  on  the 
earth,  to  love  one  another,  and  were  declared 
by  the  congregation  to  be  a  pair. 

Many  people  had  come  this  day  to  chnrsh ; 
and  when  the  wedding-train  returned  home- 
wards, many  boats  joined  themselves  to  it,  and 
followed  it  to  the  opposite  shore  with  singing 
and  loud  huzzas. 

But  Susanna  did  not  feel  herself  truly  calm 
and  happy  till  in  Mra.  Astrid's  qp'et  room  she 
had  bowed  her  forehead  on  her  knee,  and  had 
felt  her  maternal  hands  laid  in  blessing  upon 
ber  head.  Her  heart  was  so  full  of  gratitude  it 
seemed  ready  to  burst. 

"  I  have  then  a  mother !"  she  exclaimed,  •• 
she  embraced  Mn.  Astrid's  knees,  and  looked 
up  to  her  with  the  warmest  and  most  child-like 
afitetion  ;— "  Ah  !  I  am  too  happy,  far  too  hap- 
py !  Ood  has  given  me,  the  poor  solit|ry  one, 
a  home  and  a  mother " 

"  And  a  husband  too !  Forget  him  not,  I  be- 
seech !  He  too  will  be  included !"  said  Harald. 
as  he  gently  embraced  Sosanna,  and  also  beat 
his  knee  before  tbe  maternal  friend. 

Mrs.  Astrid  clasped  them  both  warmly  in  ber 
arms,  and  said,  with  a  still,  inurard  voice,  as 
she  went  with  them  to  tbe  window,  whence 
was  seen  the  beautiful  dale  in  all  its  whole  ex- 
tent :  "  We  begin  to-day  together  a  new  life, 
and  we  will  together  endeavour  to  make  it  hap- 
py. At  this  moment  when  I  stand  surrounded 
oy  yon,  my  children,  and  looking  forward  as  it 
were  into  a  beautiful  ftiture,  I  seem  to  raysell 
80  well  to  understand  how  that  may  be.  We 
have  not  here  the  treasures  of  art ;  we  have  net 
the  life  of  the  great  world,  with  its  varying 
scenes,  to  enliven  and  entertain  us ;  bat  oar 
lives  need  not  therefore  be  heavy  and  eartb- 
bonnd.  We  have  Heaven,  and  we  have — Na- 
ture !  We  will  call  down  the  former  into  oar 
hearts  and  into  our  home,  and  we  will  inquira 
of  the  latter  concerning  its  silent  wonders,  and 
through  their  contemplation  elevate  onr  spirits. 
By  the  flame  of  our  quiet  hearth  we  will  some- 
times contemplate  the  movements  of  the  great 
world-drama,  in  order tbereallor  with  the  great- 
er joy  to  return  to  onr  own  little  scene,  and 
consider  how  we  can  best,  each  of  us,  play  oot 
our  part.  And  I  promise  you  beforehand,"  coo- 
tinued  Mra.  Astrid,  assuming  a  playful  tone, 
"that  mine  shall  not  be,  to  make  so  long  a 
speech  as  now  1" 

But  both  Harald  and  Susanna  joined  hi  assn- 
ring  Mra.  Astrid  that  she  could  not  poaabfy 
speak  too  long. 

"Well,  well,"  said  she  friendlfly;  "il  yoe 
will  sometimes  listen  to  the  old  woman's  preach- 
ings, she,  on  the  other  band,  will  often  be  a  ch3d 


*  The  divine  larvice  In  Norway  to  not  u  etHI  in  Swe- 
den, mingled  wiih  worldly  aSUn.  After  the  aenooa, 
merely  some  thort  prayere  arc  reftd.  In  whicb  the  clerfj- 
nian  blesses  the  people  In  the  mine  words  which  for 
thoiuanda  of  yeare  hnve  been  uttered  over  the  wau^refci 
of  the  deserts.  They  have  not  here  the  barbaric  natom 
of  reading  from  the  piilpit  annnaocementi  of  all  pnastble 
thlnga— Inquiries  after  thieves  and  alulen  plecca  of  cloth- 
lag,  etc.  which  to  tbe  worahlppers,  aad  eapaeialljr  la  tha 
partaken  of  tbe  Mcramant,  are  so  naspeakabiy  paloM. 
and  In  cold  wlalei^  di^ra  are  anoofh  to  baaaa  all  daw- 
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with  yos,  aad  lesrn  with  you,  aadaf  70a.  I 
am  at  this  moment  equally  carious  about  nature, 
ami  long  to  OMke  a  closer  aoquaintanoe  with 
her.  The  tbooght  of  it  throws  a  kind  of  Temal 
■pleadoiir  orer  my  autamo." 

"And  assuredly,"  said  Harald,  "the  inter- 
-eonrse  with  nature  operates  beneficently,  and 
with  a  youtb-realoring  power  upon  the  human 
heart.  I  always  remember  with  delight  the 
words  of  Goethe,  when,  in  his  eightieth  year,  he 
relumed  one  spring  firom  a  visit  in  the  conntry, 
aanbumt  and  fall  of  gladness :  'I  have  bad  a 
ooaversatioa  with  4be  vine,'  said  he, '  and  you 
cannot  belisTO  what  beautiful  things  it  has  said 
to  me.'  Do  we  not  seem  here  to  behold  a  new 
golden  age  beam  forth,  ia  which  the  voieys'of 
nature -become  audible  to  the  ear  of  man,  and 
he  in  conversation  with  her  to  acquire  higher 
wisdom  and  tranquillity  of  life  1" 

"  Our  wisdom,"  said  Mrs.  Astrid,  as  she 
looked  smilingly  around,  "  has  not  in  the  mean 
time  prevented  Susanna  from  being  more  sen- 
sible than  us,  for  she  has  thought  of  Uie  wed- 
diog-guests,  while  we  have  quite  forgotten  them. 
But  we  will  now  follow  her !" 

After  the  wedding-dinner,  spieed  with  skate 
and  songs,  and  especially  with  hearty  merri- 
ment, Mrs.  Astrid  retired  to  her  own  room,  and 
Alette  assumed  the  hostess's  office  in  the  com- 
pany. 

Sitting  at  her  writing-table,  Mrs.  Astrid,  with 
an  animated  air,  and  quick  respiration,  sketch- 
ed the  following  lines : 

**  Now  come,  come,  my  paternal  friend,  and 
heboid  your  wishes,  your  prognostications  ful- 
filled; come  and  behold  happiness  and  inex- 
pressible gratitude  living  in  the  bosom  which  so 
long  was  closed  even  to  hope.  Come,  and  re- 
ceive my  contrition  for  my  pusillanimity,  for  my 
marmurlngs ;  come,  and  help  me  to  be  thank- 
lal !  I  long  to  tell  you  orally  how  much  is 
changed  within  me ;  how  a  thousand  germs  of 
Ufe  and  gladness,  which  I  believed  to  be  dead, 
■ow  spring  Dp  in  my  soul  restored  to  youth. 
I  wonder  daily  over  the  feelings,  the  impres- 
tions  which  I  experience ;  I  scarcely  know  my- 
self again.  O  my  friend !  how  right  yon  were 
— it  is  never  too  latc  ! 

"  Ah !  that  I  could  be  heard  by  all  oppressed, 
deject^  souls !  I  would  cry  to  them — *  Lift 
op  your  head,  and  confide  still  in  the  future,  and 
believe  that  it  is  never  too  lats  !'  See !  I  too 
was  bowed  down  by  long  suffering,  and  old  age 
had  moreover  overtaken  me,  and  I  believed 
that  all  mj  strength  had  vanished ;  that  my  life, 
my  sndbrings  were  in  vain — and  behold !  my 
btai  has  been  again  lifted  ap,  my  heart  ap- 
peased, my  soul  strengthened ;  and  now,  in  my 
fiftieth  year,  I  advance  into  a  new  fnture;  at- 
tended by  all  that  lift  has  of  beautiful  and 
worthy  of  love. 

"The  change  in  my  soul  has  enabled  me 
lietter  to  comprehend  life  and  suffering,  and  I 
am  now  finnly  convinced  that  tkert  it  no  fruit- 
lat  titffatng,  and  that  no  rtrtuotM  endemour  m 
tn  vain.  Winter  days  and  nights  may  bury  be- 
neath their  pall  of  snow  the  sown  corn ;  bu^ 
when  the  spring  arrives,  it  will  be  found  equally 
true,  that  'there  grows  much  bread  in  the 
winter  night'  It  has  pleased  Providence  to 
remove  the  covering  from  my  eyes  ben  upon 


earth ;  for  many  others  will  this  only  be  r»- 
moved  when  their  eyes  have  closed  on  the 
earthly  day ;  all  will,  however,  one  day  see 
what  I  now  see,  and  acknowledge  what  I  now 
acdtnowledge  with  joy  and  thankfulness. 

"  Clear  and  bright  now  lies  my  way  before 
me.  In  concert  with  my  beloved  children,  with 
the  teacher  of  my  youth,  and  my  friend,  who  I 
hope  will  spend  in  my  house  the  evening  of  bis 
days,  I  will  convert  this  place  into  a  vale  a( 
peace.  And  when  I  shall  leave  it  and  them, 
may  peace  still  remain  among  them  with  my 
memory !  And  now,  thou  advancing  age,  whiob 
already  breathes  coldly  on  my  forehead ;  tboa 
winter  twilight  of  earthly  life,  in  which  my  4ays 
will  sink  more  and  more^  eoate  and  welcome ! 
I  fear  thee  no  longer ;  for  it  has  become  warm 
and  light  in  ray  heart.  Even  under  bodily 
spasms  and  pains,  I  will  no  more  misconceive 
the  value  (tf  life ;  hot  with  an  eye  open  to  all 
the  good  upon  earth,  I  wiU  say  to  my  dear 
ones: 

Bcnmll  BM  not,  fbr  I  aa  Mfll  loMMt, 

Tha  peace  ofbearan  doUi  dwell  witlila  mj  brauL" 

Mrs.  Astrid  laid  down  her  pen,  and  lifted  up 
her  tear-bright  and  beaming  eyes ;  she  caught 
sight  ef  Harald  and  Susanna,  who  arm-in-arm 
wandered  down  the  dale.  They  went  on  in 
gladness,  and  yet  seemed  to  contend;  and  the  . 
question  between  them  was,  indeed,  noon  a 
most  important  matter — namely,  which  of  them 
should  hereafter  have  in  their  bouse  the  Umi 
toori.  Harald  wished  that  this  should  her»> 
after  be,  as  lord  and  master,  his  ezclosive  pre- 
rogative. Susanna  declared  that  she  should 
not  trouble  herself  about  his  prerogative ;  but 
when  she  was  in  the  right  intended  to  persist 
in  it  to  the  uttermost,  ^n  the  mean  time  they 
had  nnoonscioosly  advanced  to  the  spring — the 
Water  of  Strife— which  had  witnessed  their 
first  contention,  and  over  which  now  doves,  as 
at  the  first  time,  circled  with  silver-glafieinf 
wings.  And  here  Harald  seized  Susaonali 
band,  led  her  t»  the  spring,  and  said  solemnly— 

"  My  wife !  I  hav«  hitherto  spoken  jestingly, 
hot  now  is  the  moment  of  serioasnessL  Our 
forefathers  swtnre  by  the  bright  water  of  Leipte« 
and  I  now  swear  by  the  water  of  this  clear 
spring,  that  if  thou  hereafter  shalt  bppose  me 
beyend  the  power  ef  my  mind  to  bear,  I  will 
silence  thee,  and  compel  thee  to  hold  thy  peaea- 
in  this  manner — " 

The  doves,  attracted  by  some  wonderital 
sympathy,  now  lew  rapidly  down  npon  tha 
b«ad  and  ebouMers  of  the  yaang  oon|rie.  All 
strife  was  hushed,  and  you  might  haar  the  aaft 
and  playful  murmur  of  the  spring,  which  seMMd 
to  whiqwr  about—what  1 

O  heaven-axan  wsU, 

Bay  what  Ihoa  now  dldat  seal 

The  weO  whispered — 

"By  a  kla— two  dUpnUn* 
United  happily!" 

"  Aha !  here  we  have  them !"  exclaimed  a 
meny  voice,  a  little  way  behind  the  two  who 
were  kissing ;  "  but  I  must  tell  you  that  it  is 
not  polite  thus  to  gp  from  your  guests,  to—" 

"  Come,  Susanna,  interposed  Alette  smiling, 
while  she  took  the  arm  of  th# deeply  blushing 
Susanna,  "come,  and  let  us  leave  these  egot- 
istical geotlemea,  who.  aliuya  will  ba  wailed 
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npon,  to  themselves  a  little.  It  does  them  ~ao 
infinite  deal  or  good.  We  will  in  the  mean 
time  go  together,  and  open  oar  hearts  to  each 
other  ahoul  them." 

"  Sweet  Alette  !"  said  Susanna,  glad  in  this 
way  to  bo  released  {'ram  Brother-in-law  I^xow's 
jokes,  "how  happy  jt  makes  me  to  see  you  so 
gay  and  healthy,  spite  of  your  residence  up  in 
the  North,  which  yoa  feared  so  much." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Alette,  softly  and  sincerely,  "  a 
husband  like  my  Lexow  can  make  summer  and 
happiness  blossom  forth  all  over  the  earth  ;  hot 
"  and  now  again  the  melancholy  expres- 
sion crept  orer  Alette's  countenance  ;  but  she 
constrained  herself,  and  continued  joyfully, 
"  but  we  need  not  now  hold  forth  in  praise  of 
these  good  gentlemen,  who,  I  obsenre,  have 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  come  and  listen  to 
tis ;  and  therefore — (and  here  Alette  raised  her 
voice  signifieantly)--«ince  we  hsTe  done  with 
my  dear  husband,  we  will  give  yours  his  well- 
merited  share.  Has  be  not  shockingly  many 
faults  1  Is  he  not — between  as  two— selfish 
and  despotic  t" 

•'That  I  deny!"  exclaimed  Harald,  as  he 
sprang  forward,  and  placed  himself  before  Su- 
sanna ;  "  and  thou,  my  wife,  contradict  it  if 
thou— dare." 

"  Dare !"  exclaimed  Alette ;  "  she  most  dare 
it,  for  you  strengthen  my  word  by  your  deed.  Is 
be  not  a  despot,  Susanna  V 

"  Am  I  a  despot,  Susanna  1  I  say  a  thousand 
times  '  No  !'  thereto.    What  dost  thou  say  1" 

"  I  say — nothing,"  said  Susanna  blushing, 
with  a  graceful  movement,  and  drew  closer  tu 
Alette  ;  ■*  but— I  think  what  I  will." 

"  It  is  good,  however,"  cried  Harald, "  that  I 
have  found  out  a  way  to  have  the  last  word  !" 

"  Have  you  discovered  that,  brother-in-law  t" 
said  Lexow,  laughing ;  •■  now,  that  is  almost  a 
more  important  discovery  than  that  which  Co- 
lumbus made.  Impart  it  to  me  above  all 
things." 

"It  will  serve  yon  nothing  at  all,"  said  Alette, 
as,  with  jesting  defiance,  she  turned  her  pretty 
Utile  head  towards  him ;  "  because  my  last 
word  is,  in  every  case,  a  different  kind  of  one 
to  yours." 

"  How  V 

"Yes.  My  last  word,  ••  well  as  my  last 
thought,  remains— Alf!" 

"  My  Alette  !  my  sweet  Alette !  why  these 
tears  1" 

"  Susanna,"  whispered  Harald,  "  I  will  pre- 
pare you  for  it  ia  time,  that  my  last  word  re- 
mains—Sanna  i" 

"  And  mine — Harald  !" 

Susanna  went  now  again  on  Harald's  arm. 
Alette  on  her  AlTs. 


After  we  have,  towards  the  end  of  oar  rela- 
tion, presented  such  cheerful  scenes — ah !  why 


,must  we  communicate  ont  of  a  more  tragietf 
nature  t    But  so  fate  commands,  and  we  ara 

compelled  to  relate,  that the  grey  and 

the  white  ganders — ^weep  not,  sentimental  read- 
er !  which  already,  three  weeks  before  Susan- 
na's marriage,  had  been  put  np  to  fatten,  dosed 
a  contentious  life  a  few  days  before  the  saitie, 
and  were  united  in  a  magnificent  i  It  dmbe, 
which  was  served  up  and  eaten,  to  celebrate  the 
day  of  Harald's  and  Susanna's  I^ast  Strife  and 
the  beginning  of  sn  eternal  anion. 

Often  afterwards,  during  her  happy  married 
life,  stood  Susanna  by  the  dear  spring,  surroand- 
ed  by  the  feathered  herd,  which  she  fed,  wbiU 
she  sang  to  two  little,  healthy,  brown-eyed  boys, 
and  ^  a  yoong  blooming  girl,  this  little  son^ 
with  the  conviction  of  a  happy  heart : 

At  dniM  a  IKde  linwl 

Injnm  not  u  •II. 
If  we  nolT  love  escta  other  •till 

Cloudy  bmven  cletra 

Iteeir,  and  bright  appaan^ 
Foraueta  li  Natura'i  wUl. 

The  heart  nitbla  lu  eaga 

la  a  bird  In  raga. 
Which  doth  madly  itriva  to  ly  • 

Love  and  truth  can  beat 

Flatter  It  to  nit, 
Flattar  It  to  ran  ao  qwedlly.* 

AN  AFTER-WORD. 

Friiicdlt  reader!  Now  that  thou  hast  ai>- 
rived  at  a  happy  conclusion  of  the  foregoing 
contentions,  thou  perhaps  dost  not  dream  that 
now  a  contest  exists  between — thee  and— me  ! 
But  it  will  infallibly;  be  so,  if  thou,  as  often  has 
happened  before,  will  call  that  a  Novel,  which  I 
have  called  Sketches,  and  which  have  no  pre- 
tension to  the  severe  connexion  and  develop- 
ment of  the  novel ;  although,  to  he  sure,  they 
be  connected.  If  thou  wilt,  on  the  contrary, 
regard  ihem— for  example — as  blades  of  grass, 
or  as  flowers  upon  a  meadow  molehill,  which 
wave  in  the  wind  upon  their  several  stalks,  but 
which  have  their  roots  in  the  same  soil,  and  un- 
foM  themselves  in  the  light  of  one  common  sun; 
heliold  then,  we  conclude  in  peace,  and  I  wish 
only  that  they  may  whisper  to  thy  heart  some 
friendly  word,  respecting  the  point  of  light 
which  may  be  found  in  every  circumstance,  in 
every  portion  of  existence — respecting  the 
spring,  which,  for  noble  souls,  sooner  or  later, 
reveals  itself  from  iu  wintry  concealment.  To 
the  Norwegian  authors,  who  in  the  mountain 
journey,  or  in  my  wandering  among  the  legends 
of  the  country,  were  my  guides,  I  here  offer  my 
thanks ;  and  also  from  the  depth  of  my  heart  to 
many  benevolent  and  amiable  people,  whom  I 
have  become  acquainted  with  in  that  lieautiful 
country,  in  whose  woods  one  breathes  so  fresh 
and  free,  in  whose  hospitable  bosom  I  also  one* 
found  a  dear  and  peaceful  home. 

Tus  Aumoctss. 
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PREFACE. 


This  volume  completes  the  published  works  of  Miss  Bremer.  The  intro- 
duction of  these  writin^^s  to  the  British  public  has  been  a  great  plciisure  to 
me ;  and  I  am  sure  that  they  have  not  only  strcnnrthtned  many  a  heart  in 
the  fulfilment  of  daily  duties,  but  have  caused  the  path  of  household  life  to 
be  strewn  with  the  roses  of  love  and  kindness 

We  all  owe  thanks  and  gratitude  to  Frcdrika  Bromer;  and  whilst  I  shall 
endeavour,  through  the  favour  of  the  Public^  to  |R'rfe<;t  still  nwirc  and  more 
these  my  translations,  I  now  b°d  her  fur  the  present  an  uilcctionatc  farewulL 

M.  11 

The  Gbinsi,  Vrnt  Clapton, 
Mag  5,  1844. 
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PART  I. 


AsmrTAL. — TBA.— porrsATn 

TowARDt  the  end  of  February  1829, 1  found 
myself  one  evening  at  the  custom-house,  wait- 
ing for  the  compulsory  visit  of  the  officer,  after 
which  I  could  enter  the  capital  of  Sweden.  It 
iras  during  a  terrible  storm,  and  I  was  sitting 
in  a  small  open  sledge,  frozen,  weary,  and 
deepy,  and  cunsequeotly,  as  thy  compassionate 
•oul  may  think,  my  aflectionate  young  reader, 
not  exactly  in  an  enviable  condition. 

My  poor  little  hofsie,  which  had  a  cold,  cough- 
ed and  sneezed.  The  fellow  who  drove  me, 
erossed  his  arms  over  his  body  to  warm  him- 
•eir  The  tempest  howled,  and  the  snow 
whirled  around  us.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  wait- 
ed, as  I  have  often  done,  and  have  always 
found  to  be  the  best  amid  all  snow-storms,  as 
tt  11  within  as  out  of  the  house,  which  one  is 
not  lucky  enough  to  he  able  to  escape.  At 
length  I  heard  slow  steps  advancing  over  the 
crackling  snow.  The  inspector  arrived  with 
his  lantern  in  his  hand.  He  had  a  red  nose, 
and  looked  unhappy.  I  held  in  my  hand  a 
bank-note,  and  wished  to  slip  it  into  his,  in 
order  therewith  to  purchase  for  myself  rest  and 
an  uninterrupted  progress.  He  withdrew  his 
hand.  "  It  is  not  necessary,"  said  he,  dryly, 
but  courteously  *■  I  shall  not  give  you  much 
trou^'*;."  continued  he,  as  he  \ttgan  to  MA  out 
ni)  tr,><''>i..ng  bacsand  to  disarrange  my  bundles 
and  huiidboxes.  I  found  myself,  not  wlthont 
vexation,  compelled  to  alight.  Out  of  humour, 
and  with  a  secret,  mischievous  pleasure,  I 
diopped  again  my  hank-note  into  my  reticule, 
and  thought,  ■■  Well,  then,  he  shall  not  get  any- 
thing for  his  trouble.'* 

In  the  mean  time  my  social  driver  began  a 
conversation  with  liim. 

■*  It  is  dreadfully  bad  weather  this  evening, 
dear  sir !" 

"Yes." 

"  I  think  yoQ  would  have  found  it  a  deal 
merrier  to  have  been  sitting  in  a  warm  room. 
and  drinking  a  drop,  instead  of  freesing  your 
fingers  with  stopping  us  here,  for  which  no- 
ImmIv  thanks  you." 

No  answer. 

'*  1  would  give  something  now  to  be  sitting 
with  my  old  folks  in  the  warm  chimney  cor- 
ner, and  eating  my  Sunday  groata ;  that  would 
taslf  well,  sir." 

•'  Vea,  yes  !•* 

•'  .Are  you  married  V 

••  Ves." 

•'  Have  you  children  1" 

"  Yes," 

*•  And  how  many  then  V 

•■  Four."  And  a  deep  sigh  followed  this  «n- 
ewer. 


"Foorl  Nay,  then,  yon  nave  mouths 
enough  to  fill.  Aha !  Now  you  think  you  have 
found  out  something  contraband.  Cheese,  dear 
sir:  cheese,  you  see.  Yes,  your  mouth  may 
weU  water.  I'd  wager  that  you  would  rather 
bite  into  it  than  into  the  moon.  Nay,  do  yon 
not  see  that  that  is  nothing  hut  a  butter  tub ! 
Must  yon  of  necessity  dip  your  fingers  into  tbe 
brine  1"  etc.  etc. 

Afler  the  inspector  had  convinced  himself 
that  only  a  prodigious  quantity  of  cheeses, 
loaves,  and  gingerbread,  made  up  for  the  most 
part  the  lading  of  tbe  sledge,  be  arranged  all 
agaiin  in  the  most  exact  order,  gave  me  hit 
hand  to  ^ssist  me  into  the  sledge,  and  carefully 
wrapped  the  furs  around  me.  My  displeasure 
had  in  the  mean  time  altogether  vanished.  "  It 
is,"  thought  I,  "  the  duty  of  poor  inspectors  tA 
he  the  plague  and  torment  of  travellers,  ifbd 
this  one  has  been  mine  in  the  politest  way  in 
the  world."  And  whilst  he  continued  to  re- 
place every  thing  conscientiously  and  carefully, 
arose  in  my  soul  all  kind  of  representations 
which  mollified  me  yet  more.  Tlie  red  frosted 
nose,  the  dejected  look,  tbe  stiflT  fingers,  the 
four  children,  the  snowy  weather,  the  dark 
dismal  evening ;  all  these  arose  within  me  like 
shadows  in  a  camera  obscure,  and  softened  my 
heart.  I  felt  again  af^er  the  bank  note;  I 
thought  about  a  kiaf  and  a  cheese  as  a  supper 
for  the  po<ir  children ;  but  whilst  I  felt,  whilst 
I  thought,  the  inspector  opened  the  bar,  took 
off  his  hat  politely,  and  I  drove  hastily  through 
the  barrier,  wishing  to  call  oul  "  Halt !"  hut 
without  doing  so.  With  a  heavy  heart,  and 
with  the  uncomfortable  feeling  as  if  I  had  Inst 
something  valuable  on  the  way,  I  drove  through 
the  city,  and  saw  in  the  white  whirling  snow- 
flakes  before  me,  as  if  in  a  transparency,  the 
frosted  red  nose,  and  the  dejected  countenance, 
u|ion  which  I  could  so  easily,  at  least  for  a  mo- 
ment, have  called  up  a  glad  expression. 

How  many  opportunities  fur  doing  good,  in 
great  or  in  small  degree,  are  lost  through  in- 
decision !  Whilst  we  are  asking  ourselves. 
Shall  I,  or  shall  I  not  ?  the  moment  is  passed, 
and  the  flower  of  joy  which  we  might  have 
given  is  withered,  and  often  can  no  more  be 
revived  by  tears  of  repentance. 

Thus  thought  I  sadly  as  my  sledge  slowly 
moved  throogh  the  deep  snow-slush  of  the 
streets,  and  often  sank  down  into  a  kennel,  oat 
of  which  it  was  raised  with  difficulty.  Tbe 
wind  had  blown  out  the  lights  in  tbe  lanterns, 
and  the  stroets  were  scarcely  lighted  at  all, 
except  by  the  limps  in  the  shops.  Here  I  saw 
a  gentleman  who  had  almost  lost  his  cloak,  and 
whilst  he  wrapped  it  tighter  around  him,  the 
wind  blew  his  hat  off;  there  a  lady,  who,  hold- 
ing with  one  hand  an  umbrella,  with  the  other 
her  pelisse,  went  along  blindly  but  courageously, 
and  drove  right  upon  a  froitstall,  whose  shar^ 
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nosed  proprietor  bid  ber  with  a  sbrill  voice  to 
louk  better  abnot  her. 

Here  bowled  a  dog;  there  swdre  a  fellow 
who  had  driven  hit  cart  against  another;  a 
lillle  lad  went  whistling  gaily  amid  the  snow- 
storm and  the  hurly-burly,  which  did  not  trouble 
his  calm,  childish  mind.  Ever  and  anon  sped 
a  covered  sledge  with  lighted  lamps,  comet- 
like, on  its  beaming  path,  and  driving  aside 
both  people  and  animals.  This  was  all  which 
I  on  this  evening  saw  and  beard  of  the  great, 
magnificent  capital.  Ih  order  to  enliven  myself, 
I  began  to  think  about  the  amiable  family  in 
whose  bosom  I  should  soon  find  myself,  on  the 
glad  occasion  which  took  me  there,  with  other 
cheerful,  light,  and  soul- warming  things  which 
I  could  bring  together  in  my  memory.  At  length 
my  sledge  stopped.  My  driver  exclaimed, 
"  Now  we  are  there !"  and  I  said  to  myself 
enraptured,  "  Now  then  I  am  here !"  and  I 
soon  heard  around  me  many  voices,  which,  in 
various  but  in  jnyful  tones,  exclaimed,  "Good 
day  !"  "  Good  day  I"  "  Good  evening !"  "  Wel- 
come !  welcome !"  I,  my  loaves,  cheeses,  gin- 
|[erbread,  we  Vere  all  heartily  welcome,  and 
installed  in  an  excellent  and  warm  room. 

Half  an  hoar  later,  I  sate  in  the  handsome 
and  well  lighted  drawing-room,  where  Colonel 
H-i —  and  bis  family  were  assembled.  It  was 
tea  time ;  and  from  the  builing  teakettle  ascend- 
ed a  curling  cloud  Of  steam,  which  floated  above 
the  glittering  teacups  and  the  baskets  up-heaped 
with  cakes,  rusks,  and  rye-loaves,  which  cover- 
ed Ibe  ample  tea-table.  Telemachus,  as  he 
«anie  out  of  Tartarus  into  the  Elysian  Fields, 
c<iuld  not  have  Ml  a  greater  contentment  than 
I,  arrived  from  my  8ii(iw-3tormy  journey,  in  the 
fi  iendly  haven  of  the  tea-tahle.  The  gay,  plea- 
sant beings  who  moved  around  me;  the  excel- 
lent apartment ;  the  lights,  which  in  certain 
moments  no  little  contribute  to  making  the  soul 
light ;  the  enliveijing,  warming  drau^t  wliirli 
I  was  enjoying;  all  was  e.xcplleDtly  animating, 
inspiriting,  all  was — ali !  wouldst  thou  believe 
it  my  reader !  that  the  frosted  nose  there  at  the 
barrier,  iu  tlie  midst  of  my  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions set  itself  on  the  edge  of  my  teacup,  and 
embliiered  to  me  its  nectar  1  Yes,  yes,  but  it 
did  so ;  and  I  think  that  I  should .  have  been 
less  sha(;Ked  to  have  seen  my  own  double.  In 
order  to  regain  my  perfect  peace,  said  I  to  my- 
»elf,  "To-uiorrow  1  will  rectify  my  inattention; 
tu-morruw  !"  and  pacifying  myself  with  my  re- 
aidutiun  for  the  morrow,  i  now  seated  myself, 
according  to  my  way,  silently  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  knitting  my  stocking,  sipping  now  and 
ilien  frain  the  teacup,  which  stood  upon  a  little 
table  beside  me,  and  noticing  unobservedly  the 

family  picture  before  me.    Colonel  H sate 

in  a  roroer  of  the  sofa,  and  laid  PaLif-nce,  the 
U9ctiit  de  Gopenhofrut,  I  fancy.  He  was  taU 
aod  strung'  btuJu  but  thin,jind  bad  a  sickly  ap- 
pearance. His  feaUires  were  noble,  ai^l  from 
bis  det'ply  sunken  eyes  beamed  forth  a  pene- 
Irating  hut  quiet  glance,  for  tjie  iiiosil  part  fuU  of 
an  akiHist  divine  goodness,  especially  when  it 
was  riveted  U|ion  his  i-hildren.  He  spoke  sel- 
dom, never  made  speeches,  but  his  words,  ut- 
tered shiwiy  and  wiLh  a  certain  calm  slrcngtb, 
liail  ginerally  the  efli-ct  of  an  oracje.  Seriiuis 
iwse  and  mildness  g<>verned  his  whole  being. 
U«  carried  biuiaelf  uncomuioulT  upriglil ;  aad  I 
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have  always  imagined  that  this  was  less  the  m- 
sull  of  his  military  bearing  than  of  his  inflexibis 
honesty,  his  fii.ii  integrity,  which  were  the 
groundwork  of  bis  character,  and  were  mirrored 
in  his  exterior. 

He  did  not  mingle  bim«df  in  the  eonversatioa 
which,  this  evenings  was  carried  on  with  much 
animation  among  his  children ;  but  yet,  now 
and  then,  let  fall  dryly  witty  observations,  wbich, 
accompanied  by  an  expression  of  eountenance 
so  archly  comic,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  so 
full  of  conciliating  goodness  towards  those  u> 
whom  they  referred,  that  these  felt  both  embar- 
rassment and  pleasmre. 

His  wife  ('*  her  Honour,"  as  I  from  old  cus- 
tom mostly  call  her,)— her  Honour  sate  in  tb« 
other  corner  of  the  sofa,  and  netted,  but  without 
particularly  attending  to  her  wurk.  She  seemed 
not  to  have  been  handsome  even  in  her  younger 
years,  but  had,  especially  when  she  spoke,  some- 
thing  kind,  lively,  and  interesting,  which  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  see.  There  was  something  ten- 
der, something  restless  in  her  manner,  and  es- 
pecially in  her  eyes.  One  read  there  that  she 
incessantly  Iwre  upon  her  heart  that  long,  un- 
ending promemoria  of  thoughts  and  cares  which, 
for  a  wife,  mother,  and  housekeeper,  begin  with 
husband  and  child,  go  through  all  the  cuocerna, 
all  the  least  branches  of  home  and  domestic 
management,  and  never  pncB  come  to  an  end  ; 
like  the  atoms  of  dust,  which  must  be  bluwit 
away,  and  which  yet  always  fall  again. 

Her  Honour's  tender  and  restless  glancea 
dwelt  this  evening  most  frequently  upon  Kinilia, 
the  eldest  daughter,  with  an  expression  both  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  An  affectionate  smile  float- 
ed upon  ber  lips,  and  tears  glittered  on  her  eye- 
lids :  but  as  in  the  smiles,  so  in  the  tears,  beam- 
ed the  warm  and  headfelt  mother's  hive. 

Eiiiilia  seemed  not  to  observe  her  mother's 
glances,  for  she  served  tea  quite  .-almlv  with 
white  and  beautiful  bands,  whilst  '■>  a  giave, 
dignified  mien  she  endeavoured  to  put  an  end 
to  the  tricks  of  her  brother  Carl,  who  introduced 
into  the  tea-service  all  that  disorder  which,  as 
he  asserted,  existed  in  his  sweet  sister's  own 
heart.  She  was  of  middle  size,  a  stiff  figure, 
but  well-grown  BUmd,  fair,  but  without  regu- 
lar beauty  of  feature,  ber  agreeable  countenance 
was  particulariy  attractive,  from  llie  expression 
of  purity,  kindness,  and  integrity  which  rested 
upon  it,  Sbe  aonned  to  have  inherited  her  fa- 
ther's quiet  character,  united,  at  the  saipe  time, 
to  greater  gaiety,  for  she  laughed  tiequently, 
spite  of  hen  asaomjed  dignity,  and  that  so  liearfi- 
ly,  that  she  seduced  all  the  rest  to  join  her. 

It,  is  becoqiing  to  very  few  people  to  laugh ; 
one  seas  too  many  persons  who  during  this  ex- 
pression of  mirth,  plnce  the  handkerchief  before 
the  fare,  to  conreal  tlie  disagreeahl^ness  which 
i«  uoeasjooed  hy  the  puckered  up  ey^.  th« 
movements  of  theaitretclied-out  mouth,  etc.  etc. 
Emilia,  had  it  been  neoeasary  lor  her  to  resort 
to  this  measure  of  prudence,  would  have  scorned 
it, — she  was.  even  in  the  least  Uiinifis  all  too 
simple  and  upright  to  practice  a  single  coquet- 
tish manoeuvre.  She  bad  not,  however,  in  this 
ease,  any  necessity,  for  her  lapgb  was  intiniiely 
rharminir.  as  well  because  it  was  so  naive  aud 
sn  bean  felt,  as  that  it  displayed  tbe  loveliKsl 
white  teMli.  that  adorned  a  sweet  and  CruA 
mouth ;  yet  of  this  she  never  thuugbL 
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IT  I  had  been  •  joang  fellow,  I  shoald  baTe 
tbonght,  the  moment  I  raw  Emilia,  "Behold 
there  my  wife  !"•    (N.B  —If  she  wUI.) 

But  yet  Emiha  was  not  in  erery  thing  as  she 
seemed,  or,  rather,  she  had  a  good  deal  of  that 
inconsequence  which  may  be  interwoven  and 
nnlted  ercn  with  the  noblest  human  natures, 
eren  as  there  areknou  in  the  finest  and  noblest 
webs. 

Besides  all  this,  Emilia  was  no  longer  in  her 
first  youth ;  and  thini,  my  young  sixteen-year- 
old  reader,  wilt  perhaps  consider  her  rery,  very 
old.  "  How  old  was  she,  then  1"  askest  thou, 
perhaps.  She  bad  Just  passed  her  six-and- 
twcntietb  year,  "uh!  that  is  horrible!  she 
was  indeed  an  old,  old  person !"  Not  so  horri- 
ble— not  so  old,  my  rosebud.  She  was  merely 
a  rose  in  its  full  bloom,  and  so  thougfat  also  Mr. 
— ;  but  of  this  hereafter. 

I  pity  the  painter  to  whom  the  difficult  task 
should  be  given  of  painting  Julie's  portrait,  for 
she  is  the  perpetuum  mobiU  in  more  than  one 
sense.  Now  she  played  tricks  on  her  brother, 
who  nerer  left  a  debt  of  this  kind  unpaid  ;  now 
employed  herself>in  another  way  with  her  sis- 
ters. Sometimes  she  snuffed  the  candles,  and 
SBoflM  them  out,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  relighting  them ;  she  arranges  or  disarranges 
the  ribbons  of  her  mother's  negligee,  and  sneaks 
often  behind  the  Coloo'el,  lays  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  and  kisses  his  forehead ;  his  exclama- 
tion, "  Let  me  alone,  girl !"  terrifying  her  by  no 
means  from  soon  coming  again. 

A  charming  little  bead,  around  which  rich 
plaits  of  fair  hair  formed  a  crown,  blue,  lively 
eyes,  dark  eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  a  well- 
shaped  nose  with  a  little  higta-bred  curve,  a 
somewhat  large  but  handsome  month,  a  small, 
delicate  figure,  small  hands,  small  feet,  more 
willing  to  dance  than  to  walk — see  there  Jplie, 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

Brother  Carl— ah,  I  beg  pardon— Cornet  Carl, 
was  three  ells  high,  well  grown,  easy  in  his 
movements — thanks  to  nature,  gymnastics,  and 
Julie.  He  had  a  many  peculiar  ideas,  as  stead- 
fast as  the  hills,  three  nf  which  are  bis  favourite 
ideas :  Firstly,  that  the  Swedish  people  are  the 
first  and  most  superior  people  in  Europe. 
Against  this  none  of  his  family  contend.  Sec- 
ondly, he  never  should  fall  in  love,  because  he 
■was  twenty  years  of  age  without  ever  having 
felt  his  heart  beat,  whilst  many  of  his  more  for- 
tunate companions  had  gone  crazy  out  of  pure 
love.  "  It  will  come  in  time,"  said  the  Colonel. 
Julie  mid  he  would  presently  be  over  head  and 
ears  in  love.  Emilia  sighed,  and  prayed  that 
Ood  might  defend  him.  Thirdly,  the  Cornel 
ftnoied  that  he  was  so  ugly  that  be  should  even 
frighten  horses.  Julie  said  that  this  peculiarity 
was  reiy  fortunate  for  him  in  case  of  an  attack 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry ;  bat  she,  as  well  as  her 
sisters  and  many  others,  regarded  the  open, 
bonest,  manly  expression  of  her  brother's  coun- 
tenance as  a  full  compensation  for  any  lack  of 
beauty  in  feature.  She  often  repeated  to  him 
with  a  secret  liitle  joy  how  horribly  ugly  and 
onbearable  she  found  Mr.  P.,  with  the  handsome 
Apollo-head  without  expression  and  life.  Cor- 
net Carl  loved  his  sisters  tenderly,  and  rendered 
them  all  the  service  which  lay  in  his  power, 
more  especially  that  of  trying  their  patience. 
Near  to  her  &ther  rate  the  youngest  of  the 
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daughters,  the  seventeen-year-old  Helena.  At 
the  first  glance  one  cast  upon  her,  one  was 
ready  to  piqr  her ;  at  the  next  to  wish  her  hap- 
piness. She  was  plain  and  humpbacked,  but 
intellect  and  cheerfulness  beamed  firom  lier  nn- 
commonly  bright  eyes.  She  sei^med  to  possess 
that  steadfastness  and  repose  of  character,  that 
clearness  of  mind,  that  stability  and  cheerfal- 
ness,  which  give  a  more  sure  guarantee  for  the 
repose  and  bappioess  of  life  than  all  those  showy 
outward  attractions  which  are  worshipped  and 
loved  by  the  world.  Stae  was  working  zealous- 
ly at  a  dress  of  white  silk,  and  now  looked  op 
from  her  work  to  nod  kindly  and  significantly  at 
Emilia,  or  to  raise  to  her  father  a  glance  of  rev- 
erential, almost  adoring  tenderness. 

One  might  almost  fancy  that  the  Colonel, 
most  of  all  his  children,  loved  this  one  whom 
nature  seemed  so  hardly  to  have  used,  for  often 
when  Helena  would  lay  her  head  upon  her  ft> 
ther's  shoulder,  and  raise  to  bim  her  affectionate 
glance,  be  woald  bend  himself  down  to  her,  and 
kiss  her  fbrehead  with  an  expression  of  tender- 
ness which  cannot  be  described.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Colonel  sate  a  ^oong  lady,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  relative.  One  might  have  taken  her  for 
an  antique  statue  ;  so  beautiful,  so  marble- 
white,  so  immovable  was  she.  More  beautifiil 
dark  eyes  than  hers  were  never  seen  ;  but  ah ! 
she  certainly  was  to  be  pitied.  Those  beautifiil 
eyes  never  more  could  behold  the  light  of  day. 
She  had  been  blind  from  cataract  for  four  years. 
That  which  ruled  in  her  soul,  whether  storm  or 
shine,  it  was  difficult  to  see ;  its  mirror  was 
darkened,  and  tomething  proud,  cold,  and  al- 
most half-dead,  lay  in  her  exterior,  and  repelled 
all  questioning  glances.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if 
she  had  said,  with  a  feeling  of  proud  despair,  ia 
the  hoar  when  fate  announced  to  her  "Tboo 
shah  no  more  see  light," — said,  with  a  solema 
oath,  "  No  one  shsll  see  my  suffering !" 

Stin  one  other  little  group  must  come  forth 
in  my  picture ;  namely,  that  which  in  the  baek- 
gronnd  of  the  room  consisted  of  Magister*  Nup, 
distinguished  lor  bis  good-nature,  learning,  si- 
lence, shortsightedness,  his  turned-up  nose,  and 
his  absence  of  mind  ;  together  with  his  pupils, 
the  little  Axel  and  the  little  Claes,  the  youngest 
sons  of  the  Colonel,  remarkable  fbr  their  espe- 
cial good  condition  and  plumpness  -,  for  which 
reason  they  had  in  the  fhmily  the  sarname  of 
"tbe  Dumplings." 

The  Magister,  spite  of  bis  wig  having  taken 
fire  three  times,  hung  now  with  his  nose  over 
his  book  in  the  nearest  possible  proximity  to  the 
light.  The  Dumplings  ate  rusfci  and  played  at 
the  famished  fox,  and  waited  for  the  fourth 
illumination  of  the  Magister's  head  ;  the  ap- 
proach of  which  they  announced  to  each  ether 
every  now  and  then,  by  friendly  elbow  jogs,  and 
"  See  now !  Wait  now  !  Now  it  comes !" 

Now  I  should  like  inexpressibly  to  know 
whether  any  of  my  amiable  young  readers,  either 
out  of  a  great  politeness  or  a  little  curiosity, 
woald  wish  to  have  any  nearer  description  of 
the  person  who  sits  in  a  comer  of  the  room, 
stock  still,  knitting  her  stocking,  sipping  now 
and  then  from  her  cup  of  tea,  and  making  bar 
remarks  on  the  company. 

In  order  that  I  may  not  leave  any  wish  of  017 
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readers. aDflilfiiled,  I  will  also  give  a  sketch  of 
lier.  She  bflungs  to  (hat  class  of  persuns  of 
wluxe  existence  a  simple  memher  of  the  si^tcr- 
kood  has  thus  expressed  herself:  "  Simietiines 
it  IS  as  if  one  were  everywhere,  sometimes  again 
it  is  as  if  on6  were  nowhere."  This  strange 
existence  belongs  in  general  to  persons  who, 
without  belonging  to  families,  are  received  into 
them,  fur  sociality,  for  help,  for  counsel  and 
action,  in  pleasure  and  in  need.  T  will,  in  a  few 
words,  give  a  description  of  such  a  person  in 
general ;  and  in  order  that  she  way  not  remain 
without  any  part  in  our  titled  social  circle,  I 
will  bestow  on  her  the  title  of  "  House  Coun- 
sellor."  Her  sphere  of  action  is  extensiTe,  and 
is  of  the  following  nature.  She  may  have  her 
thoughts,  her  hand,  her  nose,  in  every  thing, 
and  ^remost  in  every  thing — but  it  must  not  be 
•bserved.  Is  the  gentleman  of  the  boose  in  a 
bad  humour  1  Then  is  she  pushed  forward 
either  in  the  capacity  of  a  lightoing-coodoctor 
er  else  a  pair  of  bellows,  whose  property  it  is  to 
blow  away  the  tempest.  Has  the  lady  the 
vapours  t  Then  her  presence  is  as  necessaty 
as  the  bottle  of  eau  de  Cologne.  Have  the 
daughters  Texation?  Then  she  is  there  to 
share  it.  Have  they  little  wishes,  plans,  pro- 
jects t  Then  she  is  the  speaking  trumpet 
>  through  which  they  speak  to  deaf  ears.  If  the 
cbildreo  cry,  then  they  send  for  her  to  pacify 
them.  Will  they  not  sleep  1  She  must  tell 
them  stories.  Is  anybody  ill!  She  watches. 
She  executes  commissions  for  the  whole  family, 
and  good  counsel  must  she  have  on  all  ooca- 
sions,  ready  for  everybody.  Does  grand  com- 
pany come!  Is  the  house  pot  in  gala-array 
then !  She  vaniahes  ;  people  know  not  where 
she  is>  no  more  than  they  know  where  the  smoke 
which  ascended  up  the  chimney  is  gone ;  but 
the  works  of  her  invisible  presence  cease  not  to 
betray  her.  One  sees  not  upon  the  festal  board 
the  pan  in  which  the  cream  was  boiled ;  this 
must  stand  quietly  upon  the  kitchen  hearth; 
and  in  like  manner  is  it  the  lot  of  the  House 
Counsellor  to  prepare  the  useful  and  the  agreea- 
ble, but  to  renounce  the  hononr.  If  she  can  do 
this  with  stoical  patience  and  resignation,  then 
is  her  existence  often  as  interesting  for  herself 
as  it  is  important  in  the  family  circle.  It  is  true 
that  she  must  be  humble  and  quiet,  go  softly 
through  doors,  must  move  with  less  noise  than 
a  fly,  and  above  all  things,  not  like  this,  settle 
upon  people's  noses ;  must  yawn  as  seldom  as 
ber  human  nature  will  allow.  But  on  the  con- 
trary, she  may  use  eyes  and  ears  in  freedom, 
although  with  prudence,  and  she  has  excellent 
opportunities  to  derive  benefit  therefrom.  Con- 
trary to  what  is  required  in  the  physical  world, 
there  is  in  the  moral  world  no  place  ao  useful 
<or  an  observatory  as  the  lowly  one  unobserved 
by  all  eyes ;  and  consequently  the  House  Coun- 
sellor possesses  the  moat  advantageous  position 
for  directing  around  the  family  hemisphere  her 
searching  telescope.  Every  movement,  every 
spot  upon  the  heart's  planet,  becomes  visible  by 
degrees  to  her ;  the  smallest  wandering  comet 
ahe  follows  upon  its  path ;  she  sees  the  eclipses 
come  and  go ;  and  whilst  she  observes  the 
phenomena,  the  growing  feelings  and  thoughts 
tn  the  human  soul,  mrnre  countless  than  the  stars 
of  heaven,  she  learns  day  aOer  day  to  compre- 
hend and  interpret  one  point  after  another  of 
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the  Creator's  great  and  admirable  hiem^ypMet 
One  sees,  Uierelure,  that  she  by  degrt-es  must 
acquire  a  good  deal  of  that  precious,  ever-appU< 
cable  gold,  which  is  called  knowledge  ef  man- 
kind ;  and  the  hope  smil^  upon  ber,  that  she, 
in  the  future,  when  spectacles  adorn  her  ouaa 
and  silver  hair  ber  aged  brow,  shall,  aa  an  oracle^ 
talk  to  listening  youth  of  that  which  she  hiowi, 
and  which  they  now  do  not  aHlidpalt. 

So  much  for  the  persusality  of  the  House 
Counsellor  in  general.    A  few  words  now  oa 

that  one  who,  in  the  family  of  Colonel  H , 

must  fill  this  character  to  a  certain  extent.  To 
a  certain  extent  I  aay,  becalise,  tbank  God,  she 
is  regarded  there  more  as  a  frieud,  and  ba« 
therefore  net  the  post  of  the  prompter,  nor  stands 
behind  the  scenes ;  but  steps  often  forth  upoa 
the  stage,  and  says  her  word  just  as  freely  and 
unreservedly  as  any  of  the  other  actors. 

The  first  word  which  her  chUdish  lips  stam- 
mered forth  after  her  twelvemonth's  sojoui* 
upon  this  lower  earth,  was  "  Moon."  Eight 
years  after  this,  she  wrote  her  verses  "  To  iha 
Moon ;"  and  the  morning  of  a  life  which  since 
then  developed  itself  so  dryly  and  prosaically, 
was  a  lovely  poetical  mooiUight  dream.  Many 
a  sonnet,  many  ao  ode,  ww  consecrated  by  ber 
pen  to  all  the  most  attractive  objects  of  nature, 
whilst  the  rich  youthful  days  in  which  the  heart 
beat  so  high,  in  which  the  feelings  swelled  like 
a  spring  flood,  and  in  which  the  abundant  well 
of  tears  flowed  from  so  sweet  a  pain, — but  in  all 
which  she  sung,  wrote,  or  dreamed,  there  waa 
always  something  of  moonshine. 

The  parents  shook  their  wise  beads.  "  Girt, 
if  thou  writest  verses,  thou  wilt  never  learn  to 
make  soup ;  thon  wilt  let  the  sauce  burn.  Tboa 
must  think  betimes  that  thou  must  learn  to 
maintain  thyself;  must  be  able  to  spin  thy  thread 
and  bake  thy  bread.  One  cannot  satisfy  one- 
self  with  moonshine."  But  the  girl  wrote  her 
verses,  and  boiled  the  soup,  and  did  not  bum 
the  sauce;  turned  round  her  spinning-wheel, 
baked  ber  bread  ;  but  forgot  not  ber  childhood's 
friend,  the  gentle  moon.  Afterwards,  when  its 
friendly  light  shone  upon  the  grave  of  ber  parents, 
she  wrote  no  verses  in  their  honour,  but  looked 
up  with  a  beseeching  glance  to  the  mild  heav- 
enly countenance,  as  to  a  comforter,  whose 
light  should  enliven  and  guide  the  fatherless 
and  motheiless  upon  ber  solitary  way.  But  ah ! 
the  fatherless  and  the  motherless  might  have 
nearly  famished  in  the  beloved  moonlight,  bad 
not  another  light,  and  other  beams,  brought  to 
her  salvation.  This  came  from  the  hearth  of  a 
count's  kitchen.  She  succeeded  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  wine- jelly,  and  this  made  her  fortune. 

People  had  discovered  in  her  the  talent  of 
making  excellent  wine  jelly  ;  people  became  by 
degrees  aware  that  she  also  possessed  some 
other  .similar  invaluable  gifts.  One  young  lady 
with  chapped  lips  found  herself  greatly  benefited 
by  her  lip-salve ;  one  old  gentleman  found  ia 
her,  to  his  great  comfort,  a  never-wearied  lis- 
tener to  the  histories  of  his  forty- nine  ailments^ 
The  tender  mother  of  four  little  wonderfully 
gifted  children,  heard  with  deep  emotion  fruta 
their  rosy  lips,  of  her  uncommon  ability  in  rhym- 
ing together  father  and  rather,  pleasure  and 
treasure,  little  and  brittle,  >>irtb-day  and  mirth- 
day,  etc.  etc.  A  sleepy  honourable  lady  was 
all  at  once  wide  awake  when  this  same  talentful 
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.ptmm  prophMied  b^  the  eards  that  she  would 
veiy  smia  receive  a  present ;  nine  persoas  cele- 
brated within  a  short  time  her  excellent  ailTice 
fur  tiHithadh,  pain  in  the  cheat,  and  for  culds  in 
the  head ;  and  at  a  bridal  ami  a  funeral,  people 
disc4ivered  in  her  a  wonderful  faculty  fur  ar- 
ranging all,  I'roui  "  her  grace's"  bead-dress  down 
to  the  dish  of  confectionary,  from  the  myrtle 
wreath  in  the  lucks  of  the  bride  down  to  the 
bread  and  butter  on  the  table  with  the  brandy ; 
•nd  at  the  solemn  marriage  festival,  as  well  as 
the  decking  of  the  last  resting-plaoe  of  the  dead 
bride,  as  well  aa  the  entertainment  of  those  who, 
«ven  on  mournful  occasioas,  never  forgot  that 
people  must  eat  to  Uve. 

By  the  industrious  use  of  these  talents,  and 
by  the  bringing  forth  of  others  of -a  similar  kind, 
she  rose  by  degreea,  step  by  step,  to  the  rank 
«f  a  House  Counsellor.  The  writing  of  verses 
•he  bad  almost  entirety  forgutteo,  excepting  that 
«aw  and  then  aome  meagre  lines  were  forced 
oat  from  duty. 

Upon  the  moon  she  looks  bat  seldom,  onless 
to  observe  when  it  It  new  moon  or  waning ;  and 
yet  its  beams  are  perhaps  the  only  friends  which 
will  visit  her  lonely  grave../  But  here  is  not  now 
the  question  about  writing  elegies.  WUI  any- 
body now  know  aoything  more  about  the  pro- 
•aio  friend  of  the  moon  1  Her  age  1  That  ie 
•umewhere  between  twenty  and  forty  years, 
iier  appearance  1  As  most  people's  is ;  al- 
though, perhaps,  most  people  might  be  quite  of- 
ieoded  if  they  were  thought  to  have  any  resem- 
blance to  her.  Her  name  t  Ah  I  yoar  most 
■obedient  servant, 

CaBisTUfA  Be&ta  HvAaoAasLAe. 


jvua's  Lama.— «Bi.asA.— nu  auiin.— uuua. 
THB  satDBeaooiis. 

I  aivB  already  aaid  that  it  was  a  happy  occa- 
«ion  which  waa  the  caose  of  my  journey  to  the 
oapital ;  find  I  should  therefore  give  the  best  ac- 
count of  it  if  I  laid  before  the  eyes  of  my  young 
readers  the  letter  which  I  a  abort  time  before 
received,  in  my  solitude  in  the  coontiy,  from 

Jolie  H 

My  best  Beata, 

Lay  aside  thy  eternal  knitting  when  thoa  seest 
these  lines ;  snuff  thy  long-wicked  candle.  (It 
is,  is  it  not,  in  the  evening  that  the  post  comes 

to  R 1)    Bolt  thy  door,  so  that,  without  any 

fear  of  being  disturbed,  thoo  canst  sit  in  peace 
and  comfort  on  thy  sofa,  and  with  the  befitting 
attention  read  the  great,  remarkable  news  I  have 
to  announce  to  thM.  I  can  see  from  here  how 
horribly  curious  thou  art — how  thy  eyes  open — 
and  now  I  will  tell  thee — a  tale ! 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  man — who  was 
neither  king  nor  pnnoe,  but  who  yet  deserved 
to  be  these.  He  had  a  daughter ;  and  although 
fate  had  not  permitted  her  to  be  horn  a  princess, 
yet  there  aasembled  themselves  half  a  score  of 
(racious  fhirles  around  the  little  one's  cradle, 
merely  out  of  pure  esteem  and  kindness  to  her 
father.  They  gave  to  her  beauty,  understand- 
ing, grace,  talents,  a  noble  heart,  good  temper, 
patience,  io  one  word,  all  which  can  be  given  to 
jaake  a  woman  charming ;  and  in  order  to  com- 
fteio  the  neaanre  of  gowl  giAs,  atepped  forth. 
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last  of  all,  the  fairy  Prudence,  speaking  thus,  in 
carefully  aelected  words :  ■-  Fur  the  sake  of  her 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  shall  she  he  in  the 
higliest  degree  prudent  and  circumspect,  nay, 
even  difficult,  in  the  choice  of  a  husband !" 
■'  Well  said  ;  wisely  said !"  ezdaimcd  all  the 
lady-fairies,  amid  deep  sighs. 

The  richly-gifted  one  grew  up,  was  as  arola> 
Me  as  any  one  might  reasonably  expect,  and 
iuvera  soon  knocked  eariy  and  late  in  the  day, 
with  sighs  and  prayers,  upon  the  door  of  her 
heart.  But  ah !  fur  the  must  of  them  it  remain- 
ed immoveably  bolted ;  and  if  it  were,  only  for  a 
moment,  opened  a  very  little  to  any  one,  it  was 
closed  again  in  the  next  minute,  and  tistened 
with  double  bolts.  Fortunately,  the  time  of  the 
Prince^  Turandot  was  long  passed ;  and  in 
Sweden,  where  the  lovely  EUmia  dwelt,  the  air 
must  have  been  of  a  much  cooler  kind  than  that 
of  the  land  where  Prince  Calaf  sighed — for  one 
never  beard  of  the  rejected  lovers  patting  an 
end  to  their  days ;  one  saw  them  scarcely  lose 
their  appetite ;  yes,  one  even  hears  of  some  who 
(would  any  one  believe  iti)  dioose  a  beloved 
with  as  much  indifference  aa  one  chooses  a 
stocking. 

The  first  who  announced  himself  as  pretend- 
ent  to  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  EUmia  waa 
found  by  her  to  be  too  aentimental,  because  he 
was  horrified  at  the  crime  of  killing  a  gnat,  and 
sighed  over  the  innocent  chickens  which  figured 
as  roast  upon  the  dinner-table,  and  besides  wefe 
the  favourite  dish  of^  his  beloved.  United  to 
him,  she  feared  being  in  danger  of  being  starved 
to  death  on  pur^  blane-mange  and  vegetahlea. 
The  aecoad  did  not  avoid  treading  upon  emmeta, 
loved  fishing  and  hunting,  and  looked  as  if  he 
were  cruel  and  hard-hearted ;  rather,  much 
rather,  would  she  marry  a  hare  than  a  hunter ! 
A  hare  came,  shy  in  look,  trembling  in  his  knees, 
stammering  forth  bis  sighs,  his  wishes,  and  his 
doubts.  "  Poor  little  thing,"  was  the  answer, 
"  go  and  hide  thyself,  thou  wilt  otherwise  he  the 
prey  of  the  first  wild  beast  which  meets  thee  in 
Us  path  I"  The  hare  hopped  away.  The  lion- 
man  stepped  forth  with  proud  lover^word.  Now 
the  beauty  was  in  great  fear  of  being  eaten  up, 
and  ahe  hid  herself  till  the  mighty  one  was  gone 
past.  This  was  the  foorth  The  fifth,  merry 
and  gay,  was  considered  to  be  trifling ;  the  sixth 
was  believed  to  have  an  incUnation  for  gam- 
bling; the  seventh,  in  consequence  of  two  or 
three  pimples  on  his  nose,  to  he  inclined  to 
strong  liquors ;  the  eighth  looked  as  if  he  could 
be  ill-tempered ;  the  ninth  seemed  to  he  an  ego- 
tist ;  the  tenth  said  in  every  sentence, "  the  devil 
fetch  me!" — it  would  not  be  well  to  venture 
forth  into  life  with  him.  The  eleventh  looked 
too  much  upon  his  hands  and  feet,  and  was 
therefore  a  fool.  The  twelfth  came.  He  was 
good,  noble,  manly,  handsome;  he  seemed  to 
love  honestly ;  he  talked  well ;  people  were  in 
great  perplexity  what  faults  they  should  find  in 
him.  He  seemed  to  love  truly,  but  perhaps  only 
seemed ;  or  if  he  loved,  perhaps  it  was  rather 
the  attractive,  perishable  body  than  the  immor- 
tal soul.— God  help  us,  what  heavy  sin !    If  it 

continued  so  then but  the  lover  swore  that 

it  was  the  soul,  precisely  the  soul  itself  which 
he  adored,  and  in  that  fortunate  moment  1  e  ao 
powerfully  assailed  the  already  yielding  heart, 
that  in  the  end  her  trembling  lips  moved  them- 
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mItm-  in  soeh  a  way  that  be  aaw  they  moat 
open  the  door  throuch  which  the  eapitnlating 
Ri  must  proceed.  He  took  this  ail  for  settled, 
regarded  the  word  aS  said,  feH  upon  his  knees, 
kissed  her  hand  and  mouth,  and  lovely  Elimia, 
ready  to  Tall  down  with  astonishment  and  oon- 
fosion.  found  herself,  she  did  not  know  how, 
betrothed. 

The  marriage  waa  fixed  by  her  father  and  her 
bridegroom  for  a  short  time  afterwards.  Elimia 
did  not  say  yes  to  that,  but  neither  did  ahe  aay 
no ;  and  her  bridegroom  thought  "silence gives 
consent."  As  the  time  went  on,  the  lovely  Eli- 
mia counted.  "  Now  there  are  only  fourteen, 
now  only  twelve ;  Oracious  Heaven !  now  only 
ten ;  and  Lord  God  !  now  only  eight  days  re- 
maining!" Now  a  great  anguish  and  horror 
overcame  her  soul.  Spectral  and  ghostly  ahapes, 
numerous  as  the  locusts  which  overwhelmed 
Egypt,  took  possession  of  her  hitherto  so  bright 
and  calm  spirit,  and  called  fiirth  there  uneasi- 
ness and  darkness.  Now  she  wished  to  delay, 
not  to  say  break  off,  her  engagement  with  the 
noble  Almanzor;  Who  certainly,  said  she,  had 
a  many  more  faults  than  people  believed ;  and 
one  uncommonly  great  one,  that  of  being  so  well 
able  to  hide  them.  Perfection  is  not  the  lot  of 
human  nature ;  and  they  who  seem  to  be  most 
free  from  faults,  are  perhaps,  in  fact,  the  least 
so.  Besides  which,  she  fancied  that  their  char- 
acters did  not  at  all  harmonise ;  further,  he  was 
t*o  young,  hut  she  too  old ;  and  so  on ;  and  the 
sum  and  end  of  all  was,  that  she  should  be  un- 
happy for  the  whole  of  her  lilUime. 

A  very  good  friend  of  Elimia  bad  the  greatest 
desire  in  uie  world  to  break  the  neck  of  the  fhiry 
Prudentia,  whose  nnlucky  gifts  caused  Elimia 
to  thrust  from  ber  the  happiness  which  awsited 
her  in  her  union  with  a  husband  who  seemed 
altogether  made  for  her,  and  devoted  to  her  in 
the  tenderest  manner. 

Now,  I  see  how  impatient  thou  art,  Beata, 
and  askmt  what  is  the  sum  and  substance  ol^ 
all  this,  and  what  purpose  it  serves  1  All  this, 
my  good  friend,  will  serve,  first  and  foremost, 
aa  a  little  whet  to  the  appetite  before  dinner, 
because  I  have  to  shew  thee  what  wonderful 
magic  power  is  suddenly  bestowed  upon  the 
little  Julie ;  for  with  a  few  strokes  of  my  pen  I 
Changs  all  my  above-mentioned  personagea; 
make  onet  into  lune,  and  the  tale  into  truth. 

Almanzor  then  becomes  the  young,  amiable 

Algernon  S ;  and  his  bride,  lovely  Elimia, 

my  sister  Emilia  H ,  who  so  bitterly  repents 

of  the  "  yea"  which  ahe  has  given.  The  fairy 
Prudentia  again  must  undergo  a  great  change ; 
and  is  nothing  else  but  the  fickleness  and  irreso- 
lution which  have  so  strong  a  power  over  Emi- 
lia's heart  that  it  now  questions  whether  she  is 
determined  to  enter  the  holy  condition  of  matri- 
mony. If  one  do  not  now  from  all  sides  push 
her  onward,  she  will  go,  like  the  crabs,  back- 
wards. Now  this  Emilia,  whom  I  so  inwardly 
love,  and  who  often  makes  me  so  impatient,  sits 
in  the  corner  of  the  sofa  opposite  to  me ;  is  pale 
and  restless ;  thinks  upon  ber  wedding-day — 
and  has  the  vapours !  Must  one  laugh  about  it 
or  cry  1  I  do  both,  and  make  Emilia  do  the 
same. 

The  only  thing  that  one  ran  now  do,  to  pre- 
vent poor  Emilia  from  pondering  and  beating  her 
braina,  troubling  and  distressing  beraelf  for  oo- 
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thing,  is  to  allow  ermy  thhig  to  fo  tapay-tarvy^ 
with  hustle  and  stir  around  her.  till  the  wedding- 
day — and  tarn  her  head,  if  poaaiUe.  I  kno* 
that  papa  wouM  never  allow  any  of  oa  to  break 
a  given  promiae.  Emilia  knows  thia  too ;  and 
I  fanpy  that  it  ia  preeiaely  thia  wbieh  makeis  ber 
so  dejected.  And  yet  she  loves  Algernon ;  yes^ 
admirea  him  at  times ;  but  ahe  would,  for  aB 
that,  if  she  dared,  give  him  now  a  refuaal.  TeB 
me  how  can  one  explain  this— how  doea  it  bang 
together  t  Still,  however,  when  her  fate  ia  one* 
faieviiaUy  determined,  I  know  that  that  aH  wA 
be  well ;  and  the  drollery  of  the  afihir  is,  that 
Emilia  thinks  so  too.  In  the  mesn  time,  in  t!b» 
next  week  all  will  be  in  order.  On  Sunday^ 
that  is  to-morrow  week,  is  the  horrible  wedding- 
day.  Emilia  will  be  married  at  bone,  and  on^ 
a  few  acquaintance  will  be  invited.  Emilia 
wishes  it  to  he  so^  and  people  gratuy  her  now 
in  every  thing  which  she  desires,  if  it  be  only 
reasonable.  She  aaya  people  do  ao  with  aB  poor 
sacrifices.  Comical  idea!  Thoa  aeeat,  beat 
Beata,  how  neceasary  thy  presence  hers  ia  for 
na  all.  In  truth,  we  need  Jh  etexj  respect  thy 
council  and  thy  aid.  Pack  up,  therefore,  thy 
things  immediately,  and  joum^  here  aa  quickfy 
as  then  canat. 

On  Monday  Algernon  oomes  to  Stookhohn, 
and  with  him  my  bridegroom  also.  I  have  not 
been  so  hard  to  please,  so  anxiooa  aa  Emilia, 
and  yet  have  not  chosen  badly.  My  Arvid  is  an 
Adonia,  and  has  a  heart  which  is  worth  gold. 
Papa  thinks  moch  of  him,  and  that  ia  the  most 
nn  portent  thing.  My  good,  my  revered,  my  he- 
loved  papa  !  I  had  ao  firmly  resolved  never  to 
leave  him  and  mama — I  cannot  imagine  how  I 
ever  determined  to  be  a  bride ;  but  my  Arvid 
waa  irresistible.  Papa,  however,  has  Helena, 
who  never  will  marry,  and  Helena  is  worth 
three  such  Julies  as  I  am.  Papa  waa  at  first 
much  against  my  marriage,  and  bad  so  many 
objections  that  it  was  neariy  given  up  altoge- 
ther ;  hot  I  threw  myself  upon  my  knees  and 
wept,  and  Arvid's  fhther  (the  friend  of  papeV 
youth)  made  such  beautiful  speeches,  and  Arvid 
himself  looked  so  csst  down,  that  papa  in  the 
end  waa  softened,  and  said,  "  Nay,  thry  may 
then  have  one  another !  And  Arvid  anid  I  ex- 
ulted like  two  larks.  Thou  wilt  aee  him ;  be 
has  a  dark  moustache,  snd  imperial  large  blue 
eyes,  the  loveliest— hut  thou  wilt  see — thou  wilt 
see !  He  has  the  most  beautiful  (aa  de  toix  in 
the  world,  and  Emilia  may  say  what  she  win, 
but  it  is  actually  charming  when  he  says,  "  The 
tliousand  fetch  me !" 

It  sounds  strange,  perhaps,  then  thinkest— 
but  thou  shalt  see,  thou  shalt  hear!  Come, 
come,  and  embrace,  at  the  latest  on  tbe  evening 
after  to-morrow.    Thy  friend, 

JuuB  H. 

T.8. — ^Bring  with  thee,  I  pray,  some  of  the 
beautiful  loaves  which  thou  knuwest  that  papa 
and  mama  think  so  much  of:  some  cheese  for 
Cart  and  Helena,  and  a  little  gingerbread  for  • 
me  Thou  hast  always  a  store  of  such.  Emi- 
lia, poor  Emilia,  poor  Emilia !  methinks,  will 
have  quite  enough  to  swallow  down  her  vapours. 
Tbou  canat  not  conceive  how  afraid  I  am  that 
she  may,  out  of  pure  disquiet  or  grief,  be  quite 
yellow  or  ugly  when  Algernon  comes.  Emilia, 
I  fancy,  almost  wishes  it  in  order  to  pot  hia  h>vo 
to  her  immortal  soul  to  the  test.    I  &ney,  act<^ 
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ally,  that  she  would  reqaire  him  to  love  her  jost 
the  same  if  she  weie  changed  into  a  mole !  I 
am  rnall;  troubled.  E^iHa  is  so  changeable  in 
her  appearance,  and  is  qoite  another  person 
when  she  is  anxious  and  uneasy  than  when  she 
is  calm  and  cheerful.    Once  more  farewell. 

P.S. — Dost  thou  know  who  is  to  marry  Emi- 
lia 1 — Professor  L. ;  who  looks  so  horribly  grare, 
has  a  twisted  foot,  a  red  eye,  and  two  warts 
upon  his  nose.  He  has  lately  received  a  living. 
F^pa  has  much  esteem  and  friendship  for  him. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  should  find  no  great 
pleasure  in  being  married  by  a  weak-eyed  priest. 
Bat  I  am  nut  to  be  married  for  a  couple  of  years, 
or,  perhaps,  in  the  autumn,  therefore  it  is  not 
worth  while  thinking  about  it  now. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  the  innumerable  greet- 
ings of  the  whole  family  to  thee. 


FAMILY. 


I  immediately  accepted  Julie's  inTitation,  and 
arrived,  as  has  already  been  seen,  one  evening 
at  the  end  of  February  at  Colonel  H's. 

There  remain  yet  a  few  words  to  be  said  on 
the  occurrences  of  this  evening,  and  I  knit  aj^in 
to  these  the  thread  of  my  narrative.  The  blind 
girl,  who  had  sate  for  a  time  silent  and  still, 
aaid  at  length  with  a  kind  of  vehemence: 

"  I  would  sing."    Helena  rose  up  quickly,  led 
lier  to  the  piano,  and  sate  down  to  accompany 
ber.    Helena  inquired  what  she  would  sing. 
"  Ariadne  a  Naxos,''  was  the  short  determin^ 
answer.    They  began.    In  the  beginning  the 
Toiceof  the  singer  was  not  pleasant  to  me;  it 
was  strong,  deep,  almost  dejected  ;  but  the  more 
attentively  one  listened,  the  more  one  paid  re- 
gard to  the  feeling  which  spoke  through  it,  and 
which  it  revealed  with  magical  truth,  the  more 
one  was  enchanted  :  one  shuddered  involunta- 
rily ;  one  felt  one's  heart  beat  in  sympathy  with 
Ariadne  when  she,  penetrated  by  an  increasing 
anguish,  seeks  for  her  beloved,  and  takes  the 
resolution  to  climb  the  rock  in  order  that  there 
she  may  the  more  easily  be  able  to  discover 
him.    The  accompaniment  here  expressing  in  a 
masterly  manner  her  climbing,  one  seems  to  see 
bow  she  hastened  breathless  and  full  of  forebo- 
ding.   At  length  she  has  neared  the  top,  her 
eye  is  east  over  the  sea,  and  perceives  the 
white,  ever  receding  sail.    The  blind  girl  fol- 
lowed Ariadne  with  her  whole  soul,  and  one 
might  have  believed  by  the  expansion  of  her 
eyes,  that  she  saw  something  more  than — mere 
darkness.    Tears  involuntarily  filled  all  eyes  as 
she,  with  a  heart-rending  expression  of  love  and 
pain  in  voice  and  countenance,  exclaimed  with 
Ariadne,  '•  Theseus !  Theseus !"    When  her  in- 
spiration and  our  delight  had  reached  the  high- 
est point,  the  Colonel  suddenly  rose  up,  went 
to  the  piano,  took  the  singer  by  the  hand,  led 
ber  away  without  sayipg  a  single  word,  and 
placed  her  again  upon  the  sofa,  when  he  seated 
himself  beside  ber.    T  remarked  that  she  hasti- 
ly withdrew  her  hand  from  his.    She  was  death- 
ly pale  and  much  excited.    No  one  except  my- 
self appeared  to  be  astonished  at  this  scene. 
They  began  an  indifferent  ronversatinn,  in  which 
every  one,  excepting  the  blind  girl,  took  pirt. 
In  about  an  hour  the  Colonel  said  to  her,  "  You 
need  rest ;"  and  with  that  arose  and  conducted 
her  from  the  room,  after  she  silently,  but  with  a 
kind  of  solemnity,  bowed  her  head  in  salutation 
of  the  remaining  eompmy.    Just  as  fa«  was 
B 


about  to  leaTO  tb«  room,  the  Colonel  caBeA- 
"  Helena,"  and  Helena  followed  them. 

Soon  after  this  I  went  op  into  my  room  to  en- 
joy repose ;  but  the  image  of  the  blind  girl  which 
incessantly  floated  before  me,  prevented  me  long 
from  doing  so.  I  beard  her  penetrating  voic^ 
saw  her  expressive  countenance,  and  cuald  not 
help  endeavooriog  to  guess  the  nature  of  tho 
feelings  which  shook  her  soul. 

I  was  not  yet  asleep  as  Emilia  and  Julie  soft- 
ly stole  into  their  room,  which  lay  next  to  mine. 
"The  door  stood  open,  and  I  heard  the  balf-aloud 
conversation  of  the  two  sisters.  Julie  said  with 
some  vexation,  "  You  yawn,  you  sigh,  and  yet 
Algernon  comes  in  the  morning !  Emilia,  yoa 
have  no  more  feeliag  than  a  paper-box." 

Emilu  How  do  you  know  but  that  this  is 
oat  of  sympathy  with  Algernon,  who  perhaps 
just  now  does  the  same  ? 

JoLit.  That  does  he  not :  that  I  am  sore  of. 
Moeh  rather  do  I  believe  th^t  be  hardly  known 
on  which  foot  he  stands,  out  of  impatient  joy 
of  soon  seeing  you. 
EaiuA.  Do  you  judge  this  from  his  last  letter  t 
Jui.iE.  That,  indeed,  was  written  in  such 
haste.  One  is  not  always  alike  inclined  for  wri- 
ting ;  perhaps  he  had  a  severe  headache,  or  a 
bad  cold  in  the  head,  or  he  bad  taken  cold. 

Emiua.  Whatever  you  will ;  but  nothing  caa 
excuse  the  cold,  unmeaning  end  of  the  letter. 

JuLia.  I  assure  yon,  Emilia,  it  stands  there 
■*wlth  the  tenderest  devotion." 

EatLiA.  And  I  am  certain  that  it  stands  there 
quite  dry  and  cold,  "  with  esteem  and  devotion 
remain,"  and  so  on ;  jnst  so  as  people  write  to 
an  indiflbrent  person,  "subscribed  with  esteem," 
and  so  on  ;  for  the  meagre  esteem  must  alwaya 
remain  where  the  warmer  feelings  are  gone. 
Where  is  my  night-cap  1  Ah,  see  there !  Ho ! 
ho  !  bo !  bo !  You,  Julie,  see  everything  rose- 
ootoored. 

Jdub.  I  see  Aat  a  lover  must  take  care  never 
to  speak  of  esteem.  But  I  am  sure  that  Alger- 
non never  wrote  that  horrible  word,  using  one 
warmer  and  heartfelt.  Sweet  Emilia,  fetch  bia 
letter.  Yon  will  there  see  that  you  have  done 
him  injustice. 

Emilia.  On  purpose  to  please  you,  I  will  fetcb 
his  letter.    We  shall  then  see  that  I  am  right. 
JuLia.  And  we  shall  see  that  I  am  right. 
Emilia  fetched  the  letter.    Both  sisters  ap- 
preached  the  light  with  it.    Julie  would  snuff 
the  candle ;  and  either  by  accident  or  intention,, 
snufled  it  out.    For  a  moment  all  was  as  silent  ,^ 
as  it  was  dark,  and  then  JEknilia's  hearty  laughter  ' 
Was  heard.    Julie  joined  in;  and  I  could  not 
avoid  making  a  trio  with  them.    Tumbling  over,, 
and  running  against  chairs  and  tables,  the  sis- 
ters at  length  found  then-  beds,  and  cried,  Uugh- 
ing,  to  me,  "  Good-night,  goodnight !" 

'The  day  after  my  arrival  was  in  the  house- 
the  so-called  "cleaning-day ;"  a  day  which  now 
and  then  enters  into  all  well  ordered  houses; 
and  which  may  be  likened  to  a  tempestuous  day~ 
in  nature,  after  whose  storms  and  rain-gushe» 
all  comes  forth  inrenewed  brightness,  order,  and 
freshness. 

They  scoured,  aired,  dusted,  and  swept  in  all 
corners.  Her  Honour,  who  would  herself  over- 
see every  thing,  went  incessantly  in  and  out 
through  all  the  doors,  and  mostly  left  them  alt 
open,  which  oceaaiomd  a  faorrihte  draught.    Iia 
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torder  to  preMrve  myself  from  earache  and 
toothache,  I  fled  frnm  one  room  to  another,  and 
found  at  length  in  Helena's,  up  another  flight  of 
-•tairs,  a  haven  free  from  slonn.  This  liuie 
apartment  seemed  to  me  the  most  comfortable 
and  most  cheerful  in  the  whole  house.  It  had 
'Windows  towards  the  eunny  side;  the  walls 
'were  ornamented  with  pictures,  which  for  the 
most  part  represented  charming  landscapes. 
Among  these  were  distingtiished  two  from  Fahl- 
crantz,  in  which  the  pencil  of  this  great  artist 
had  conjured  up  the  enchanting  repose  which  a 
lieautifal  summer  evening  difltases  oTer  nature, 
and  which  communicates  itself  so  powerfully  to 
the  human  heart.  The  eye  which  fixed  itself 
attentively  upon  these  pictures  expressed  quick- 
ly something  loTing,  pensire,  and  dreamy ;  and 
'this  was  the  surest  guarantee  for  their  truthful 
beauty. 

The  furniture  of  the  room  was  handsome  and 
convenient.  A  piano,  a  well-filled  bookcase,  and 
«asel  for  painting,  shewed  that  in  this  little  cir- 
enmscrihed  world  there  failed  nothing  of  all  that 
which  can  make  the  pleasures  of  the  outer  world 
dispensable,  and  which  can  occupy  the  pasaing 
hours  of  the  day  in  the  moat  agreeable  mao- 
ner. 

Large,  splendid  geraninma  stood  in  the  win- 
dows, and  awoke,  by  their  fresh  Terdnre,  pleas- 
ant thoughts  of  spring,  whilst  they  softened  and 
broke  np  the  beams  of  the  suui  which  on  |this 
day  shone  in  all  the  brilliancy  which  they  com- 
monly possess  in  the  keen  winter  frost.  A 
beautiful  carpet  covered  the  floor,  whidi  seemed 
to  he  scattered  over  with  flofrers. 

Helena  was  seated  on  the  sofa,  at  her  sewing. 
The  New  Testament  lay  before  her  on  her  work- 
able. 

She  received  me  with  a  smile  expiessiTe  of 
the  heart's  peace  and  satistkction.  I  placed 
myself  near  to  her  at  my  work,  and  felt  myself 
liarticularly  cheerful  and  happy  of  mood.  We 
-worked  at  Emilia's  bridal-dress. 
•  "You  observe  my  room,"  said  Helena  the 
■while,  smiling,  whilst  her  eyes  took  the  direction 
«f  mine.  "  Yes,"  replied  I ;  "  your  sister's 
rooms  are  handsome  and  excellent,  but  one 
must  confess  that  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  this." 

"  It  has  been  my  father's  will,"  said  she, "  that 
Helena  should  be  the  only  spoiled  child  in  the 
bouse."  She  continued,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
-"  My  good  papa  has  wished  that  I  should  never 
0  miss  the  joys  and  pleasnres  which  are  the  lot 
4>f  ray  handsome,  healthy  sisters,  and  from 
■which  I  am  excluded  by  my  suffering  and  my 
infirmity.  Therefore  he  has  taught  me  to  enjoy 
that  which  is  far  richer,  which  a  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  fine  arts  offer  to  those  who  em- 
brace them  with  a  warm  and  open  mind.  He 
therefore  formed  and  strengthened  my  under- 
standing, by  regular,  and  anything  but  superficial 
•tndies,  which  he  himself  directed.  He  has 
therefore  collected  in  this  little  comer,  where  I 

ris  the  greater  part  of  my  life,  so  much  which 
charming  and  beautiful  for  the  eye,  for  the 
feelings,  and  the  thoughts.  Yet,  what  is  more 
•than  all  this,  is  the  heartfelt  fatherly  love  with 
"Which  be  embraces  and  surrounds  me :  and  this 
secures  me  from  ever  bitterly  feeling  the  want 
'  <of  love,  whose  enjoyment  nature  has  denied  me. 
IHe  bos  pwfeetly  anoeeedad ;  aod  I  have  im  iKtter 
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wish  than  that  of  living  for  him,  for  my  aiothen 
my  family,  and — my  God." 

We  were  silent  lor  a  moment,  and  I  worshii^ 
ped  in  my  heart  t|ie  father  who  so  well  uiidet'- 
slond  how  to  care  for  the  happiness  of  her  to 
whom  he  had  given  life.  Helena  ctmtinued. 
"  When  mamma  is  gone  with  my  sisters  to  halla 
or  into  company,  he  passes  his  time  for  the  most 
part  with  me.  I  read  to  him,  play  to  him ;  and 
he  permits  me,  wit  of  indescribable  goodness,  to 
believe  that  I  contribute  esaentially  to  the  hap- 
piness of  his  life.  That  thought  makes  me  hap- 
py. It  is  a  beautiful,  an  enviable  lot,  to  know 
that  one  is  lonuiiing  to  Aim  who  is  a  blessing  to 
all  who  surround  him." 

"  Oh  I"  thought  I,  and  addressed  in  thought 
tlie  (atbers  of  families  on  the  earth,  "  why  are 
80  few  like  this  father  1  Kings  of  home,  how 
much  happiness  could  you  not  diflfhse  around 
yon,  how  worshipped  might  you  not  be !" 

We  talked  afterwards  of  Emilia. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Helena,  "  that  a  person 
who  generally  is  so  calm,  so  clear  in  her  judg- 
ments, so  decided,  so  reasonable,  in  one  woidt 
should  in  this  one  point  be  so  unlike  herself  De- 
termined to  marry,  because  she  regards  a  happy 
marriage  as  the  most  blessed  condition  on  earth, 
Emilia  has  had  the  greatest  possible  diflScoky  to 
determine  herself  to  it.  "Two  of  ber  young 
friends  having  most  unhappily  married,  has  in- 
fused into  ber  a  sort  of  panic  dread ;  and  she 
fears  so  much  being  unhappy  in  her  marriage, 
that  she  never  would  have  the  courage  to  be 
happy,  if  others  did  not  act  for  her.  She  is  now 
nearly  half  ill  with  anxiety,  that  her  union  is  so 

near  at  hand  with  Algernon  S ,  for  whom 

she  seems  to  have  an  actual  devotwn,  and  with 
whom  we  are  all  convinced  that  she  will  be  per- 
fectly happy.  She  has  intervals  of  calm,  and  in 
such  a  one  you  saw  her  last  evening.  I  fear 
that  it  will  soon  be  over,  and  expect  that  with  it 
we  shall  see  her  disquiet  and  irresolution  in- 
crease in  proportion  as  the  deciding  hour  ap- 
proaches, which,  as  I  am  persuaded,  will  per- 
fectly put  an  end  to  it ;  for  when  once  anything 
irrevocable  is  determined,  Emilia  submits  her- 
self, and  seeks  the  best  io  every  thing.  It  win 
be  necessary  that  tiU  the  wedding-day  we  en- 
deavour in  every  possible  way  to  divert  ber.  and 
prevent  her  from  oocupying  herself  with  useless 
fancies.  We  have  each  one  of  us  our  particular 
part  in  the  little  comedy  which  we  must  act  be- 
fore and  with  our  good  sister. '  Papa  means  to 
make  her  walk  industriously  ;  mamma  consults 
with  her  about  every  thing  which  now  must  be 
arranged  before  the  wedding.  Julie  intends,  in 
one  way  or  another,  never  to  leave  her  quiet 
Brother  Carl  will  often  draw  her  into  dispute 
about  Napoleon,  whom  he  places  below  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  which  she  cannot  bear ;  and  this 
is  the  o,nly  subject  on 'which  I  have  heard  my 
quiet,  good  sister  dispute  with  warmth.  I,  on 
the  contrary,  shall  occupy  her  much  about  her 
toilet.  My  little  brothers,  taught  by  nature,  have 
known  their  p«rts  for  a  long  time  by  heart, 
which  consist  in  clamouring  incessantly,  now 
for  this,  now  for  that.  Hitherto  we  have  all  of 
us  divided  the  care  of  satisfying  them,  now  it 
most  all  rest  upon  ber  alone.  You,  good  Beats, 
will  be  delegated,  upon  every  fitting  occasion, 
and  in  a  skilful  manner,  to  introduce  commen- 
dations of  Algernon,  which  you  will  not  find  di^ 
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fleult  to  award  him.  Emilia  kinka  upon  a«  all 
«s  a  party  tor  him ;  you  cannot  be  auapected  of 
it,  ami  your  praise  will  therefore  operate  all  the 
better  " 

I  was  quite  pleased  with  my  commiasion.  It 
ia  always  agreeable  to  praise  people  when  ooe 
«an  do  it  with  a  good  conscience. 

After  we  bad  spoken  for  a  longtime  of  Emilia 
and  lier  beloved,  of  her  eataMiahment,  and  so  on, 
I  turned  the  conTersaiion  upon  the  blind  girl,  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  more  knowledge  of  her. 

Helena  avoided  ibis  subject,  and  merely  said, 
■^  Eliaabeth  baa  been  a  year  with  us.  We  like 
her,  and  hope  in  time  to  win  her  oimAdence,  and 
thereby  be  able  to  make  her  happier." 

After  this,  Helena  propoaed  to  me  to  visit  her. 
"  I  go,  generally,"  said  she, "  every  forenoon  to 
ker,  and  have  not  been  there  to-day.  I  would 
.^riilingly  give  her  mocb  of  my  time,  if  ahe  would 
4IOI  rather  be  alone." 

We,  went  together  to  the  blind  giri'a  tomo. 

She  aate  dressed  upon  her  bed,  and  sang  soft- 
ly to  herself. 

*'  Ob,  how  mncb  haa  she  not  snllhred  !  she  is 

•  living  image  of  pain !"  thought  I,  as  I  now 
approached  bet,  and  in  the  daylight  contemplated 
that  pale,  lovely  countenance^  in  which  were  in- 
telligible traces  of  a  aevere  and  not  yet  ended 
igbt,  and  of  a  pain  too  deep,  too  bitter,  to  be 
«xpieaaed  by  tears. 

A  young  girl,  whoee  rosy  cheeks  and  gay  ex- 
terior formed  a  strong  contrast  with  this  poor 
sufferer,  sate  in  a  comer  of  the  room  and  aewed. 
She  was  there  to  wait  upon  the  blind  girl.  With 

•  touching  cordiality  in  word  and  voiee,  Helena 
•poke  to  Elisabeth;  she  replied  coldly  and  in 
monoayUables !  It  aeemed  to  me  as  if  she  en- 
deavoured, after  we  entered,  to  assume  by  de- 

fees  that  cold  and  inanimate  expression  which 
remarked  in  her  on  the  foregoing  evening. 
The  conversation  was  oootinneo  only  between 
Helena  and  me,  whilst  the  blind  girl  silently  oc- 
cupied herself  with  winding  and  unwinding  a 
black  silk  cord  around  her  remarkably  beautifiil 
banda.  All  at  once  she  said,  **  st !  at !"  and  a 
faint  crimson  flamed  up  on  her  cheeks,  and  her 
boeom  heaved  higher.  We  were  silent  and  lis- 
tened i  after  a  few  seconds  we  beard  the  dull 
aound  of  footsteps,  which  slowly  approached. 
"  It  ia  he !"  said  she,  as  if  to  herself.  I  kicked 
inquiringly  upon  Helena.  Helena  kmked  upon 
the  ground.  The  Cohinel  entered.  The  blind 
girl  rose  up,  and  remained  standing  still  as  a 
•tatne ;  yet  I  thought  tiiat  I  remarked  in  her  a 
light  tremor.  The  Colonel  talked  to  her  with 
bis  customary  calmness,  although,  as  I  thought, 
not  with  his  customary  kindness ;  and  said  that 
be  was  come  to  fftch  her,  because  be  would 
4rive  out  her  and  Emilia.  "  The  air,"  added 
bei  '*  is  fresh  and  clear,  it  will  do  you  good." 

"  Me  good  1"  aaid  shie  with  a  bitter  smile ;  bat 
without  heeding  it  the  Colonel  desired  Helena 
to  assist  her  in  dressing.  The  blind  girl  said 
nothing,  let  herself  be  silently  dressed,  thanked 
nobody,  and  went  ont  conducted  by  the  Colonel. 

"  Poor  Elisabeth,"  Mid  Helena  with  a  compas-^ 
sionate  sigh,  when  ske  was  gdne.  I  had  not  in- 
deed the  kny  to  this  enigmaticai^ing,  b^|^d 
aeen  enough  to  make  me  siglnalso  hJ^Py, 
"  Poor  Elisabeth  !"  ^ 

_  We  returned  to  our  work,  which  was  con- 
tiwKd,  amid  pleasant  cunveraaiioa,  ttK  noon. 
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I  went  then  to  Emilia,  who  was  retnmed  fmm 
her  drive,  and  found  her  conteading  with  Julie, 
who  endeavoured  with  real  anxiety  to  take  from 
her  a  dress  which  Emilia  seempd  to  wish  to  put 
on.  Emilia  laughed  heaitriy ;  Julie,  on  the  co«» 
trary,  looked  as  if  she  would  cry. 

"Help,  Beata,  help!"  exclaimed  she,  "did 
any  one  ever  hear  or  see  such  a  thing  1  Listen^ 
Beata!  Precisely  because  EmUia  expects  AU 
gernon  to-day  wiU  she  put  on  her  ugliest  dresa 
— ^yes,  a  drrss  which  becomes  her  so  ill  that 
she  does  not  look  like  herself  in  it !  And  not 
satisfied  with  that,  she  will  put  on  an  apron  as 
thick  as  a  swaddllng-band,  and  she  will  put  • 
comb  in  her  hair  which  Meduaa  mast  certainly 
have  left  among  her  effects,  it  was  so  horrible  t 
Now  I  have  contended  and  laboured  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  against  this  unlucky  taitet,  hot  ia 
vain !" 

"  If  in  Algernon's  eyes,"  said  Emilia  with  • 
dignified  air  and  coantenanee,  "merely  a  dreas 
or  a  comb  can  contribute  to  owke  one  agreeable 
or  diaagreeable,  thee—" 

"  See,  there  we  have  it  I"  exclaimed  Julie  di»> 
concerted,  "  now  we  are  come  to  the  proofs,  and 
I  know  not  how  ugly  and  horrible  she  may  make 
herself  in  order  to  prove  whether  Algernon  wiU 
not  exceed  in  fidelity  all  the  tnoat  renowned  be« 
roes  of  romance.  I  pray  yon,  for  Ood'a  aake, 
do  not  cat  off  either  your  ears  or  your  nose !" 
Emilia  laughed.  "  And  you  couM  so  easily  he 
handsome  and  amiable,"  coatinoed  Julie,  be- 
aeeching  earnestly,  whilst  she  endeavoured  te 
get  possession  of  the  unfortunate  dress  and 
comb.  "  I  have  determined  to  be  thus  dressed 
to-day,"  anawered  Emilia  solemnly,  "  I  have 
my  reasons  for  it,  and  if  I  awaken  your  and  Al« 
gemon's  abhorrence— then  I  must  submit  my* 
self  to  my  fate." 

"  Emilia  vriD  nevertheless  be  handsome,"  said 
I  to  Jalie  with  an  attempt  to  console  her,  "go 
now  and  dress  yoarself  for  dinner.  Think  that 
you  also  have  a  bridegroom  to  jdeaae." 

"  Ah,"  said  Julie,  "  with  him  this  is  not  diffl- 
cult ;  if  I  were  to  dress  myself  in  a  hog  and  pot 
a  jug  on  my  head,  he  would  find  that  it  becaine 
me  excellently." 

"Then  you  believe,"  returned  Emilia,  "that 
Algernon  has  not  the  same  eyes  for  me,  as  Ar« 
vid  for  you  1" 

Julie  looked  somewhat  confnsed. 

"  Go,  now,  go,"  I  interrupted, "  we  shall  nerar 
be  ready ;  go  Julie,  I  shall  help  Emilia,  and  I 
dare  wager  anything  that  she  will  be  handsume 
against  her  will."  Julie  went  at  length  to 
Helena,  who  every  day  combed  and  plaited  bet 
remarkably  lovely  hair. 

AkMie  with  Emilia,  and  whilst  I  assisted  bar 
with  the  grey-brown  dress,  which  in  traib  was 
unbecoming,  I  said  to  her  some  few,  aooordinf 
to  my  opinion,  sensible  words  on  her  state  of 
mind  and  conduct.  She  replied  to  me—"  I  con- 
fess that  I  am  not  as  I  ought  to  be  :  I  wish  I 
could  be  otherwise;  but  I  feel  so  little  calm, 
and  so  little  happy,  that  at  times  I  cannot  govern 
myself.  I  am  now  about  to  form  a  connexion 
which  it  perhaps  would  have  been  better  never 
,to  have  agreed  to,  and  if,  during  the  time  which 
yet  remains  to  me,  I  should  be  convinced  that 
my  fears  are  well  founded,  nothing  in  the  world 
shall  prevent  me  making  an  end  of  this  connex- 
too,  and  thanby  prsveating  my  being  unbappf 
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*r  my  wtMie  life.  For  if  H  b«  ttoe  that  one 
teda  a  beaten  in  a  bapjiy  marriage,  it  ia  just  as 
true  rbat  an  unbapiqr  uoe  is  a  beU." 

"  U  yon  do  nvt  tove  Mr.  8 ,"  said  I.  "I 

raally  wunder  Uuu  yon  bare  allowed  tbe  affair 
to  go  so  Tar." 

"  Not  k>«e  bimt"  repealed  Emilia  with  great 
astonishment ;  **  certainly  I  love  him,  and  there- 
in  ezaetly  lie*  my  misrortune ;  my  love  blinds 
lae  to  the  perception  of  bia  faults." 

"Nubudy  would  have  imajgined  that,  after 
what  you  bave  just  said,"  replied  I,  smiling. 

"  Ah  yes !  ah  yea !"  said  Emilia,  "  it  ia  so, 
■evertheless;  some  are  so  palpable  that  one 
cannot  be  bliM  to  them ;  for  example,  he  ia  too 
young." 

"  How  nnwortby,"  and  I,  laaghing ;  "  that  is 
•ctaatly  meaa  of  Um." 

"  Yes,  yon  may  laogfa.  For  me,  it  is  really 
not  laoghabie.  I  will  not  aay  preetaely  that  it  is 
his  fault ;  but  it  ia  all  tbe  same  aa  a  fault  in  bim 
in  regard  to  me.  I  am  twenty-six  years  old, 
and  thus  am  nearly  past  the  boundary  of  my 
youth ;  be  ia  merely  two  years  older,  and  eon- 
Mquently  as  a  man  is  yet  quite  young.  I  aball 
be  a  Tenerabie  matron  when  he  is  yet  a  young 
nan.  Probably  he  may  ba  inclined  to  frirolity, 
and  gladly  leave  bis  old  tiresome  wife  for " 

"Uhu  !  oho  I"  interrupted  I,  '-that  Is  almost 
too  long  a  perspective.  Have  you  reason  to 
•aspect  that  he  is  a  frivolous  character  ?" 

"Nut  exactly  positive;  but  in  this  ao  frivo- 
lous age,  truth  and  constancy  are  such  rare  vir- 
tues. I  know  that  I  am  not  Algernon's  firat 
love — wbo  win  assure  me  that  I  shall  be  bis 
last!  I  should  be  able  to  bear  every  thing  ex- 
eeptiac  tbe  infidelity  of  my  husband— that  I 
think  Icould  not  survive.  I  have  said  (hat  to 
Algernon — he  has  assured  me— but  what  will 
Dot  a  lover  aasore  one  of!  Besides,  how  can  I 
know  whether  be  lovea  me  with  the  pure,  true 
love,  which  alone  ia  strong  and  enduring!  He 
may  have  for  me  only  a  fancy ;  and  this  ia  a 
weak,  easily  aevered  thread.  I  have  often 
thought  (and  it  has  often  inwardly  grieved  me), 
that,  perhaps,  my  property,  or  that  which  I  may 
one  day  have,  has  influenced — " 

"No,  DOW  you  go  too  far,"  aaid  I ;  "yon  see 
ghosts  in  daylight.  How  can  yon  only  seize 
upon  suspicions !  You  have  known  him — " 

"  Only  for  two  years,"  interrupted  Emilia  j 
"  and  nearly  from  the  Arst  moment  of  our  ac- 
quaintance he  paid  court  to  me,  and  baa  nato- 
y  rally  abewn  to  me  only  bis  amiable  side.  And 
who,  indeed,  can  see  into  the  heart  of  man! 
See,  Beata,  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  the  man 
with  whom  I  would  unite  my  fate.  And  how 
eould  I  become  acquainted  with  him!  When 
people  only  see  one  another  in  regular  precise 
social  life,  in  which  scarcely  any  character  has 
the  opportunity  of  developing  itself,  one  becomes 
acquainted  only  with  the  external  and  the  su- 
perficial. A  person  may  be  passionate,  avar- 
icious, inclined  to  bad  and  peevish  tempers :  and 
what  is  worse  than  all  this,  may  be  without  all 
vellgion ;  and  yet  one  might  see  him  fur  whole 
years  in  the  social  circle  without  suspecting  the 
least  of  all  this :  and  in  particular,  tbe  person 
whom  he  is  desirous  of  (basing,  can  know  the 
least  of  this." 

I  did  not  know  rightly  what  I  abooM  aay.  I 
thought  that  this  deacriptiun  waa  true,  and 
Emilia's  feara  not  anftttoded. 
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She  oontinned : 

"  Yea,  if  one  had  known  and  aeen  one  another 
for  ten  yeara,  eapecially  if  one  bad  travelled  to- 
gettier,-— for  on  a  journey  one  ia  nut  so  much  oa 
one's  guard,  and  abews  moat  of  one's  natural 
character  and  temper,— then  one  might  kiioir 
tolerably  well  what  a  man  ia.'* 

"That  method,"  aaid  I,  "would  be  tireeome 
and  difficult  enough,  huwever  excellent  one 
might  find  it :  and  would  at  furthest  only  be  auit- 
able  for  lover*  during  tbe  time  of  the  cmsadea^ 
In  oor  daya,  people  walk  in  Queen  Street  and 
drive  at  farthest  to  tbe  North  Gate.  One  can- 
not diverge  more  than  that.  During  this  rambie^ 
people  aee  tbe  world,  and  are  seen  by  them; 
people  greet  and  are  greeted ;  people  talk,  and 
joke,  and  laugh,  and  find  one  another  so  agree- 
able, that  after  the  little  journey,  they  feel  no. 
more  indeciaion  about  undertaking  tbe  great 
journey  through  life.  Bat  now,  to  talk  aeriooaly, 
have  you  never  apoken  openly  with  Aigema» 
on  the  auhjecta  on  which  you  oonaider  it  ao  im- 
portant to  know  his  opinions!" 

"  Yes,  many  times,"  replied  Emilia, "  eapecial- 
ly aince  we  have  been  betrothed  ;  and  I  bikve  al- 
waya  found,  or  have  fancied  I  have  found,  in  bioi 
the  opiniona  and  feelings  which  I  wished— bat 
ah  !  I  may  ao  eaaily  baveblinded  myself,  because 
I  secretly  wished  it.  Possibly,  also,  Algemoo, 
in  his  zeal  to  please  me,  haa  deceived  himself 
regarding  himaelf.  I  am  resolved  to  make  ose 
of  all  my  observation  to  discover  the  reality  and 
trath,  daring  the  abort  time  which  remains  to  me 
of  my  freedom ;  and  shall  not,  if  I  can  help  it, 
through  wilful  blindness,  make  him  aitd  me  un- 
happy. Granted  even  that  he  were  quite  per- 
fect, yet  he  might  not  be  suitable  for  mev  nor  I 
for  him  ;  our  tempers  and  characters  might  at 
bottom  be  wholly  unaccordaal." 

Amid  all  these  troubling  conjectnrea  Emilia 
was  dressed,  and  one  was  forced  to  acknow. 
ledge  that  bet  costume  did  not  become  her.  She 
cloMd  the  libnveraation  by  saying — "  I  wish 
sometime*  that  I  really  were  married ;  then  I 
ahould  escape  plaguing  myself  with  tbe  thought 
that  I  would  marry." 

"  Inconsistency  of  the  human  mind,"  tboogbl  L 

At  dinner  Emilia'a  toilet  waa  universally 
blamed,  especially  by  tbe  Cornet.  Julie  ws»  si- 
lent, but  spoke  With  her  eyes.  Tbe  C"  -I 
said  nothing :  but  observed  Emilia  with  a  t-  .>w< 
aarcastic  mien,  which  made  her  blush. 

After  dinner  Julie  said  to  Emilia — "Sweet 
Emilia,  I  did  not  mean  that  Algermm  really 
would  net  think  you  quite  amiable  if  yon  were 
dressed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  I  would  mbrely 
say,  that  it  ia  not  right  if  a  bride  does  ool  en- 
deavour in  all  wa  va  to  please  her  bridegroom.  I 
meant  that  it  wouid  be  right — that  it  would  be- 
wrong — that  it — " 

Here  Julie  lost  the  th.'ead  of  her  demonstra- 
tion, and  waa  almost  aa  e.^ibarrassed  as  a  cer- 
tain burgomaster  who  was  IP  the  same  predica- 
ment. EmiMa  pressed  her  bam'l  kindly,  and  said^ 
'■  You  have,  and  that  quite  hap^'ily,  fallowed  out 
^oor  principles ;  fur  I  ba#e  sPlc'om  seen  yon 
better  dressed,  arid,  beyixn  that,  i:nnre  charm- 
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n  vouJpok  to-day,  and  certainly  Arvid 


le  blushed,  but  had  more  pleasure  in  these 
words  of  her  Sister  than  she  would  have  /alt  i» 
a  oompUaleot  <^  her  bridegroom.  ' 
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■  Tiiwards  evening,  all  the  bastle  in  the  btHue 
-was  «>niltHi,  all  retouk  ita  former  exoelleot  order ; 
Wtdber  HuQt>ur  was  alsii  at  rust. 

Al|{nmun  and  Lieutenant  Arvid  arrived  at 
tea-time.  Emilia  and  Julie  bluahed  like  June 
rostis ;  the  tirsi  liiuked  down,  and  the  latter 
Juuked  up. 

Algernon  looked  ao  happy  to  see  Emilia  again, 
"was  so  occuiiied  with  Iter  alone,  gave  so  little 
Attention  to  her  toilet,  which  he  did  not  honour 
with  a  gidnce,  but  was  evidently  so  oharmed,  so 
4iapp.v.  and  so  amiable,  that  by  degrees  the  joy 
'Whidi  beamed  from  his  eyes  kindled  a  syiupa- 
■thetic  glance  in  Emilii's,  and,  spite  of  drees, 
apniB,  and  comb,  sbe  was  during  this  evening 
•o  charming  and  agreeable  that  Julie  fiirgave 
4he  (odet. 

Lieutenant  Arvid  was  no  less  ddighted  with 
hie  little  amiable  bride ;  although  it  seemed  to 
he  no  affiiir  uf  his  to  express  it.  like  Algernon,  in 
lively  and  select  language.  Eloquence  is  not 
f  iven  tu  all,  and  every  one  has  his  own  way. 
He  drank  tea.  three  cups,  ate  a  dozen  ruslu, 
kisaed  the  hand  of  his  bride,  and  looked  entire- 
ly happy.  I  heard  him  say  several  times  "  The 
thousand  fetch  me  !"  and  found  that  a  handsome 
mouth  and  pleasant  voice  could  soften  the  un- 
pleasantneBS  uf  ugly  words.  Lieutenant  Arvid 
is.  In  truth,  an  Adunis. — N.B.  Ao  Adonis  with 
a  moustache. 

H  Is  countenance  expressed  goodness  and  hon- 
esty, but  (I  hpg  him  a  thousand  times  pardon) 
something  also  of  loiillshnessand  self-love.  His 
handsome  tweniy-years-old  bead  did  not  seem 
to  entertain  many  ideas. 

Algernon  had  a  remarkably  noble  exterior,  in 
which  manliness,  goodness,  and  intelligence, 
were  the  chief  charaoterislica.  He  was  tall, 
had  regular,  handsome  features,  and  a  most 
agreealile  and  distinguished  deportment. 

How,  methnught  1,  can  Emilia  cast  her  eye 
upon  that  noble  euunienance,  and  out  feel  all  her 
fears,  all  her  anxieties,  vanish ! 

For  this  evening  they  did  vanish,  or  withdrew 
into  the  Soul's  darkest  background.  The  whole 
family  seemed  tu  be  happy,  and  all  was  joy  and 
life. 

The  blind  girl,  on  this  evening,  did  nol  appear 
in  the  company. 
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Spttb  of  her  joy  and  the  satisfaction  with 
-whiith  Monday  came  Ui  an  end,  Emilia  woke  on 
Tuevday  morning  with  the  exclamation,  "Now 
-one  day  less  till  the  horrible  day !" 

Beauiifbl  presents  from  Algernon  came  in 
during  the  forenoon.  Emilia  did  not  like  thM 
caitom-  of  the  bridegroom  making  presenta  (u 
his  beloved. 

"  It  is  a  barbarian  custom,"  saM  she.  "  vWeh 
turns  woman  into-  ,>iece  of  merchandise,  which 
the  husband,  as  n  were,  hoys.  It  ought  to  b«- 
enough  to  make  all  civilized  nations  abandon 
the  iiiMge,  when  they  kmtw  the  custom  of  all  sav 
age  ami  barbarous  people."         « 

Uf  sides  this,  she  liiund  in  some  of  the  pr» 
eenls  too  liiile  regard  paitl  to  the  useful,  too 
IDuuh  of  luxury  aD<l  the  inerrly  slinwy. 

••  If  be  be  utAj  not  a  spendthrift  \"  Mid  she, 
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sighing.  "  How  little  he  knows  me,  if  be  think* 
that  I  love  jewels  better  than  the  flowers  given 
by  Um.  However  much  I  love  the  graceful  and 
the  elegant,  I  ara  but  little  attracted  by  outward 
magnificence,  by  pomp  and  splendour.  BesideB, 
these  are  not  suitable  fitr  our  circuoistancea." 

Emilia's  goodhnmour  waa  over ;  she  scarcely 
noticed  the  presents,  over  which  Julie  ctiuld  not 
nease  to  exclaim,  "enchanting!  chamiant!** 
Tbtoogh'tbe  whole  fbrenooo  she  never  took 
the  cttrl-papera  from  her  hair,  and  went  about 
wrapped  in  a  great  shawl,  which  bung  awry. 
The  Comet  compared  h«r  to  a  HoUentot,  and 
besought  her  not  to  fancy  that,  although  sh« 
was  sniToonded  by  'savage  and  barbaroua  coa- 
toma,'  ahe  could  turn  a  savage.  When  wa 
went  down  to  dinner,  I  said  to  her,  in  order  to 
act  my  part  as  a  skilful  and  worthy  commenda- 
tor,  how  uncommonly  handsome  and  charming 
I  thought  Algernon. 

"  Yes,"  replied  EmiHa, "  he  i»  veiy  bandBoineh 
much  handsomer  aa  man  than  I  am  as  woman, 
and  this  I  eonaider  a  real  miaftirtune." 

"See  then,"  thought  I,  "now  I  have  ma 
again  upon  a  saadbank !" 

Emilia  continued.  "  It  ia  rare  that  a  remark- 
ably handsome  exterior  does  not  make  him 
who  possesses  it  vain ;  and  the  most  unbearable 
thing  that  I  know  is  a  man  who  is  in  love  with 
his  own  person.  He  commonly  thinks  it  to  be 
the  first  duty  of  his  leas  handsome  wife  to  hon- 
our and  to  worship  his  beauty  and  his  amiabili- 
ty. Vanity  lessens  women,  hut  degrades  men. 
According  to  my  opinion,  the  exterior  of  a  man 
is  of  little  or  of  no  consequence  to  his  wife.  I 
should  be  able,  I  am  convinced,  to  worship  a 
noble  Esop,  and  would  have  him  a  thuuaand 
times  rather  than  an  Adonis.  A  Narcissus, 
who  worships  his  own  image,  see,  is  what  1  find 
most  disgusting." 

As  Etnilla  spoke  these  last  words  she  opened 
the  drawing-r'Mim  door.  Algernon  was  alone  im 
ihe  room,  and  stood— before  the  glass  !  observ- 
ing himself,  as  it  seemed,  with  great  attention. 
One  should  have  seen  how  Elmilia  blushed,  and 
with  what  a  demeanour  she  received  tier  bride- 
croom:  who,  on  his  part, -ctin founded  by  her 
confusion  and  her  amazed  appearance,  perhapa 
also  somewhat  emharraased  at  having  been 
eaagbt  in  his  Ult-i-lUe  with  the  glass,  was  com- 
pletely Out  of  countenance.  It  was  now  my 
business  to  support  the  conversation  with  re* 
marks  on  the  weather,  the  roads,  and  so  on. 

Fortunately  now  came  in  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily, which  made  a  wholeaome  diversion. 

Emilia  cnntinned  to  look  troubled ;  and  as  Im 
looked  St  her,  Algermm's  oonntenan<^e  became 
dark  by  degrees.  I  thought  I  remarked  ihat  be 
had  a  sly  on  bis  left  eye.  and  considered  it  pro- 
bable that  this  had  nceaaloned  his  Uu-i  liu  in 
the  glass,  but  Emilia  will  nut  see  it.  Various- 
trifles  eontriheted  to  make  the  understanding 
worse  between  ihe  two  lovers.  Algernon  acci- 
dentxl'y  discovered  that  he  had  pleamire  in  things 
whii'h  did  n<it  please  Emilia,  and  he  let  Emilia's 
favourite  di»b  pans  by  him  at  table.  Emilia 
liiond  out,  of  a  certainty,  that  they  did  hot  in 
the  least  sympathise.  Algernon  made  a  troe 
but  mit  biting  observation,  and  witb<Hit  particu- 
lar apiitioation,  ab<Mit  ill-temper  and  the  disa- 
jreeablea  of  it.  N-  vertheleva.  it  should  have 
out  been  said  at  tbis  time.    Emilia  applied  it  to 
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beneir,  aiKl  amnned  more  of  a  genteel  and  dic- 
Dtfinl  demeanoar.  Jnlie  was  anxiaas.  "  II 
would  be  mach  better,"  said  she,  "tbat  thej 
•buold  quanei  with  one  another,  tban  that  thpy 
afaould  ait  and  be  aiient  and  be  inwardly  angry." 
Comet  Cart  went  to  Emilia  and  said,  "  My 
gracioos  aister,  I  pray  you  do  not  ait  there  like 
the  Chincae  Wall,  impenetrable  to  all  the  ar- 
rows which  Algernon 'a  loving  eyes  shoot  at  yoa. 
l^ik,  ir  you  can,  a  little  leaa  icy.     IaxAi  at  Al- 

{[ernon :  go  to  him,  and  give  bim  a  kiaa !"  Yes. 
ooked  that  likely  indeed  I  aooner  might  one 
have  expected  to  see  the  Chinese  Wall  set  itself 
in  motion.  Emilia  l<x>ked  not  once  at  Alger- 
non, who  aeemed  infinitely  to  long  after  recon- 
ciliation. He  proposed  that  they  should  sing 
together  a  newly  published  Italian  duet,  proba- 
bly ifl  the  hope  that  the  aoul  or  the  harmony 
ab<iuld  chaae  away  aU  hostile  and  ungentle  feel- 
ings which  disturbed  the  peace'  between  hiro 
and  his  beloved  ;  and  that  the  duet'a  "  Cor  mio 
mto  ien"  wuuld  soon  also  lone  into  her  heart. 
Vain  hope !  Emilia  excused  herself  with  liead- 
ache.  She  had  it  actually,  and  that  in  a  high 
dfgree.  as  I  could  see  by  her  eyes.  She  was 
accustomed  to  have  it  easily  when  she  was 
troubled  and  disquieted.  Algernon  fancied  the 
headache  a  A<-tion  ;  and  without  troubling  him- 
•elf  aiNiui  his  bride,  who  sate  in  a  corner  <if  the 
wifa,  supporting  on  her  handa  her  disturbed 
li«a<l.  inHile  known  his  intention  of  hearing  Mo- 
zart's Kigaro  at  the  opera,  bowed  hastily  to  all, 
and  went  out. 

The  evening  crept  on  alowly.  Nobody  waa 
ii<  a  giNHl  or  gay  humour.  Every  one  aaid  that 
K  i>iii.i  siiffere<l,  therefore  no  one  expreaaed  any 
iJi!<|)lea8iire  at  her  conduct. 

I'lik'  Ctiloiiel  alone  st^med  to  remark  nothing, 
I'ImI  ((iiieily  laid  his  patience. 

As  we  oeparaled  fi.r  the  night,  the  Comet 
fa  III  III  me  in  a  whisper.  '•  It  goes  quite  craxily. 
'Jo  iiMirrow  we  must  lire  off  a  whole  battery  of 
«;i.-trii'-liiin»." 

Uciitesday  came.  A IsernOn  rose  early.  His 
l<H>k  WHS  841  lender,  his  voice  sii  full  of  fervency 
ulion  he  talked  Ut  Emilia,  that  she  thawed,  and 
tHiirs  filled  her  eyes.  All  was  right  between 
tlie  liiveis.  NobiNly  knew  bow  or  wherefore, 
mil  even  themselves. 

This  day  went  quietly' over,  with  the  excep- 
tion iif  two  frixhu  which  Emilia  had,  and  yet 
survived.  The  fii%t  occurred  in  the  fori-niHin. 
during  a  conversation  which  Algernon  bad  willi 
•'  ht-r  Honour."     Emilia  heard  expressions  from 

tim  whiirh  convinced  her  for  the  moment  that 
I-  was  nothing  less  than  the  greatest  miser  on 
the  earth.  Fortunately  she  (uund  aoon  after- 
wards that  he  merely  quoted  a  word  of  a  Har- 
pa««n  iif  his  acquaintance,  at  which  he  himself 
heariily  biughed.  Emilia  breathed  again,  and 
joined  him.  The  aecoad  happened  in  the  afler- 
noon,  during  a  serious  conversation  which  some 
of  us  carried  on,  sitting  in  a  window  in  the 
clear  moonlight,  while  T  aaserted,  ••  there  are. 
Dsvertheless,  noble  and  giKid  people  who  are 
yc  unfortunate  eniiuj{h  to  have  no  (alth  in  ano- 
ther life,  in  no  higher  object  of  our  exiatenoe. 
These  are  to  be  pitied,  not  to  be  blamed."  Wiih 
an  iiideHcribable  expression  of  anxiety  in  her 
beiiutirul  eyes.  Emilia  loiiked  queslioninitly  at 
me.  Her  thiiujtht  was,  "  la  it  AlKernon  whom 
jruu  would  esouae !"    1  replied  to  ber,  by  turn-  I 
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ing  ber  ittentioa  to  Algernon,  who,  at 
words,  oast  a  glance  up  to  the  atar-spangled' 
heaven — and  this  glance  was  an  expreasios  o£ 
beautiful  and  firm  hope.  Emilia  looked  up  aUo 
with  tbankftUnea* :  and  aa  their  «yea  met  Ibej 
beamed  with  tenderness  and  joy. 

This  day  waa  on  the  way  to  close  so  welL 
Ah  *  why  durii^  aupper  did  Algernon  receive  a 
note ;  why  during  the  reading  lie  confused,  and 
immediately  lose  much  of  his  gaiety  ;  wby  &» 
hastdy,  and  witbuat  saying  anything,  go  ootT 

Yea,  why  t  Nobody  knows  that ;  but  many 
of  ua  would  gladly  have  given  hia  lile  to  know  it. 

"  Yet  it  never  can  occur  to  yoa  to  think  Ml  or 
Algernon  on  account  of  that  note !"  said  Julie 
to  Emilia,  as  they  went  to  bed. 

"Good  night,  Julie!"  said  Emilia,  sighing. 

Emilia  had  no  gniid  night. 

Tbnrsilay.  Chuida  and  miata  around  Emilia. 
Vain  attempts  on  our  part  to  diosipate  thetn. 
Immediately  after  breakfast,  tbe  Cornet  tiMtk  Uie- 
lield  with  Napoleon  and  Charles  the  TwelfUi. 
Emilia  would  n<it  conlend;  Julie  and  Helena 
lah<iure<l  in  vain  to  enliven  her.  I  ventured  out 
on  my  part  tii  say  one  single  word.  The  note^ 
the  nute,  lay  in  the  way  of  every  thing. 

At  twelve  o'clmik  Algernon  came.  He  look- 
ed very  much  heated,  and  there  was  Bomeihinc 
uncommonly  sparkling  in  his  eyes.  Ein-t  a  hHO 
promised  him  on  the  preceding  day  to  drive  him 
out  in  an  open  sledge ;  he  came  now  to  feti-Ji 
her.  A  handsome  sledge,  adorned  with  magni- 
ficent reindeer  skins,  stood  at  the  diMtr.  Eini- 
ha  decline<l  to  go  with  him.  Cidtlly  and  reso'uia- 
ly.  "  Why  •"  asked  .Algernon.  ••  f>n  a<-count 
of  the  note,"  Giiiilia  might  have  anawered  with 
trulh  ;  hut  she  said, 

•*  I  wish  to  remain  at  borne." 

**  Art  tlHNi  unwell  1" 

...  j^„  t. 

"  Why  wilt  tbnn  not  give  me  tbe  pleasure  of 
driving  out  with  me  as  thou  proiniaeilest !" 

"The  note,  the  note,"  thought  Emdia;  but 
ahe  only  reddeneil,  and  said. 

"  I  wiah  to  remain  at  iKirae." 

Algernon  was  angry  ;  he  reddened  hotly,  and 
hia  eyes  flashed.  He  went  out,  banging  the 
door  somewliat  violently  after  him. 

The  servant  who  was  left  at  the  door  with  the 
fcledge  had  in  the  mean  time  left  it.  Tlie  horse, 
terrified  by  a  fall  of  snow,  and  left  to  himself, 
hackeil,  threw  down  an  old  woman,  and  would 
pnihahly  have  set  oflT,  if  Algernon,  who  just 
then  came  down,  had  not  thrown  himself  lor- 
werd  and  aeived  the  reins  with  a  powerful  hand. 
After  tlie  horse  was  pacified,  he  called  a  niaa 
wiio  waa  near,  to  wbian  he  gave  it  to  hold,  sod 
hastened  himself  to  lift  up  tbe  old  woman,  who 
waa  ao  frifhtened  as  not  to  be  able  to  w"'% 
iHt  who  fiirtunately  was  not  hurt  in  the  least. 
H#' talked  with  ber  a  little  while,  and  gave  her 
money. 

Tp  bis  servant,  who  came  at  length,  he  gave- 
a  box  on  the  ear,  threw  himself  into  ttie  sle<l|^ 
took  the  reioa  himself,  and  drove  h^  like  light- 
ning. 

Emilia,  quite  pale,  had  Mttni  by  me  at  the 
window,  and  had  oh-terved  this  acene ;  at  the 
iMt  part  of  it.  she  exclaiiiieil, 

"  He  is  viuUnt,  passionate,  mail."  And  she 
burst  into  teara.  f   ' 

"  He  baa,"  aaid  I,  "  human  weaknesses  ;  ami 
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that  is  an.  He  earae  here  in  an  excited  and 
noeasy  stale  or  mind ;  ydur  refusal  to  fulfil  your 
given  promise,  and  witbuut  assigning  any  rea- 
son for  it,  would  naturally  pmvuke  him ;  the 
negligence  uf  bia  serrant,  which  had  nearly  uc- 
easiuned  a  misfortune,  increased  his  heat, 
wliiuli  nevertbfless  only  shewed  itself  by  a  box 
on  the  ear,  very  well  deserved.  It  is  quite  too 
much  to  expect  fhim  a  young  man  that  be 
should  conduct  himself  perfiectly  coldly  and 
calmly  when  one  vexation  after  another  sets  bis 
temper  in  a  ferment.  It  is  sufficient  that  dur- 
ing his  passion  he  continues  as  humane  and 
giMtd,  as  we  saw  Algernon  be  just  now  towards 
the  old  woman.  Besides,  I  believe,  Emilia, 
that  if  you,  rnslead  of  exciting  Algernon's  tem- 
per by  ill-ttuuiuur  and  unkindness  (pardon  me 
the  two  beai)tiful  words),  would  use  for  good 
purpose  tbe  great  power  which  we  all  of  us 
have  seen  that  you  have  over  him,  then  you 
would  never  see  him  passionate  and  mad,  as 
you  call  It." 

I  was  much  pleased  with  my  little  speech 
when  I  had  ended  it,  and  thought  it  would  have 
a  wonderfully  great  influence ;  but  Emilia  was 
silent,  and  looked  unhappy. 

Algernon  did'  not  return  to  dinner. 

Ctirnet  Uarl  related  in  the  afternoon  that  he 
had  heard  from  a  comrade  of  his,  of  a  duel 
whivli  had  la^en  place  in  the  morning.  One  uf 
the  duellists  was  Algernon's  best  friend,  and  he 
had  invited  bini  to  lie  his  second.  He  had  done 
Uiis  by  a  note  (tlie  Comet  said,  with  an  em- 
piMiic  voice)  which  wae  delivered  here  in  this 
house,  where  Algernon  was  then,  last  evening 
about  a  quarter  to  ten.  Algernon  had  done  all 
tlial  was  possible  to  prevent  the  duel — hut  in 
vain.  The  parties  met,  and  Algernon's  friend 
had  dangerously  wounded  bis  enemy.  Tbe  par- 
ticulars were  unknown  to  the  Cornet. 

Now  all  was  explametl,  and  Algernon's  image 
st<Hid  bright  belore  Emilia. 

Algernon  came  towards  evening.  He  was 
quite  calm,  hut  grave  ;  and  did  not  go  as  usual  to 
Bit  bi  side  his  bride.  Emilia  was  not  guy  ;  seem- 
ed to  fear  making  the  first  step  towards  recoD> 
ciliaiiim  ;  and  yet  showed  by  many  little  alien- 
lioiis  to  Algernon,  Ikiw  much  sbe  wished  to  be 
reconciled  to  him.  She  made  bim  lea  herself; 
asked  him  whether  be  found  it  sweet  enough  : 
whether  she  might  send  him  another  cup  ;  and 
soon.  Algernon  remained  sold  towards  her; 
setttoed  often  to  fall  into  deep  thought,  and  for- 
get wliere  he  was.  Emilia  withdrew  herself, 
wounded ;  was  quite  dejeirted,  and  sate  down  at 
a  distance  t4>  sew,  and  for  a  lung  time  never 
IwdMd  up  from  her  work. 

Cornet  Carl  said  to  Helena  and  me,  "  This  is 
not  exactly  right ;  but  what  in  all  the  world  can 
one  do  l«  make  <t  betterl  I  cannot  now  come 
forward  again  with  Napoleon  and'Charles  XII. 
I  brought  it  forward  this  forenmm,  and  it  did  not 
succeed  particularly  well.  One  must  conleSs 
that  Emilia  is  not  an  amiable  hnde.    11^  shw  b<> 

not  dilfereot  as  a  wile,  then. Should  not  she 

now  go  ui  Algernon,  and  try  to  comfort  and  to 
enliven  him !  See,  now  she  goes.  No,  it  is 
only  to  letrh  a  Imll  of  cqtton.  Pmtr  Algernon  ! 
I  liegiii  to  ihrok  that  it  is  a  real  good  fortune  for 
•me  lo  be  sii « II  liout  leelmg.  Poor  lovers  anfTer 
Worse  b.<rd.-'bip!>  than  we  vokliers  taking  our  de- 
gi«e«.     If  1  were  a  bridegroom. Uud  bless 
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thee,  little  Clara,  >»hat  is  it  that  thoa  wants— •- 
rusk!  Qoto  Emilia,  go  to  Emilia.  I  have  no- 
rusks.  Yes,  it  will  do  her  highness  a  Uttle  good . 
to  he  be  moved." 

The  Comet  saw  not  how  entirely  homble  her 
highness  was  this  evening  at  the  bottom  of  ber 
heart :  and  that  Algernon  now  was  most  to 
blame  that  the  coldnesa  eontlnued  between* 
Ibem. 

Algernon  and  Emilia  did  not  approach  one 
another  this  evening,  and  parted  coldly  front 
each  other — at  least  apparently  so. 

On  Friday  morning  Emilia  determined  to 
make  an  end  of  their  acquaintance.  Algernon 
was  noble,  excellent ;  but  he  was  too  stern,  and 
he  loved  her  not.  That  she  had  plainly  seen  on:, 
tbe  preceding  evening.  She  would  now  hav» 
an  especial  conversation  with  him,  and  so  on. 
Algernon  came.  He  was  much  gayer  than  on  the 
foregoing  day,  and  seemed  to  wish  that  all  dis- 
agreeables should  be  forgotten.  Emilia  was  ii» 
the  beginning  snieiiin  in  thethouglils  uf  her  im- 
portant intention  ;  but  Julie,  Helena,  her  Hon- 
our, Cornet  Carl  and  I,  bustled  so  about  her, 
and  we  by  degrees  dragged  her  into  our  whirl- 
pool, and  preveiiltd  her  both  from  private  con- 
versation and  inward  cogitation.  Paiple  began 
after  a  whils  to  hear  again  her  hearty  laugh,  and 
her  tboughtfuluess  did  not  relapse  into  melan- 
choly. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  tbe  marriage  con- 
tract was  signed. 

Even  (he  bride  of  Sir  Charles  Grandistin,  the 
beautiful  Harriet  Bynm,  dropped  (so  they  say) 
the  pen  which  she  had  taken  to  sign  her  mar- 
riage contract,  and  had  scarcely  strength  and 
presence  of  mind  to  subscribe  her  fate.  Mil- 
lions of  young  brides  have  trembled  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  behaved  like  her ;  what  wonder  was 
there  that  the  tearful  and  bashful  Emilia  was  al- 
most out  of  herself  for  terror  1  The  pen  did 
not  only  fall  out  of  her  hand,  but  made  a  great 
blank  lilot  upon  ifie  important  paper,  which  sh» 
at  that  moment  rt-giiriled  as  an  omen  of  misfor- 
tune ;  and  I  doubt  whether  she  now  would  liavo 
signed  K,  had  not  the  Colonel  (exactly  like  Sir 
Charles)  taken  the  pen,  set  it  between  ber  fin- 
gers, signed  and  guided  her  tr<-Dibling  hand.' 

In  ilu!  evening,  when  we  were  alone  in  our 
chamber,  Einilia  said,  with  a  deep  sigh, 

"  It  must  then  lake  place  !  It  cannot  be  help- 
ed any  krnger :  and  the  day  after  tiwnorrow  h» 
will  take  me  away  from  all  whom  I  love  so  fer- 
vently." 

•*  One  might  believe,"  said  Julie,  smiling,  but 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  that  you  were  going  t» 
travel  Ui  the  end  of  tlie  world  ;  and  yet  only  a 
few  streets  and  market-phioes  will  se|tarale  a».- 
from  you,  and  we  can  see  each  other  eveiy 
day." 

•'  Every  day  t  Yee,"  said  Emilia,  weeping ;;. 
"  ^t  not  as  now,  every  hour." 

On  Saturday,  Emilia  was  kind  and  aifertioit- 
ate  to  every  one,  but  dejected  and  uneasy,  anif 
seemed  to  wish  to  escspe  from  the  thoughts 
which  pursued  her  everywhere 

Aleernon  becrame  graver  every  moment,  and 
ohservetl  his  bride  with  troubled  and  searching 
liM>ks.  Ii  seenml  as  if  be  feared  that  wilb  her 
hand  she  did  not  give  him  her  whole  heart ;  yet 
neverthelesK  he  m-emeil  to  shun  any  kind  »(  ex- 
plauatitiii,  and  avoided  being  alone  with  Emilia. 
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T  had  hrard  from  a  eoasin  of  the  cook's  step- 
■iater's  siater  in-law,  that  Algernon  had  diatrih- 
ated  among  several  poor  families,  money  and 
Ticluals ;  with  the  (ibaenralion,  that  on  Sunday 

'<they  abould  have  a  good  dinner,  and  make  mer- 
ry. I  related  this  to  Emilia,  who  on  her  part 
had  done  the  same.  This  sympathy  in  their 
tbougbta  rejoiced  ber,  and  gave  ber  afain  cour- 
age. 

In  the  mean  time,  people  on  all  sides  had 
aewed  and  worked  industriously,  so  that,  the  day 
before  the  wedding,  all  was  ready  and  in  order. 
There  waa  something  solemn  in  the  adieus  of 
the  evening.  Ever;  one  embraced  Emilia,  and 
in  all  eyes  stood  teara.  Emilia  mastered  ber 
emotion,  but  could  not  apeak.    All  tbooght  sp- 

'  oo  the  morrow. 
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Tib  great,  tbe  expected,  the  dreaded  da; 
'  «ame  at  length.  Emilia,  scarcely  arisen,  look- 
ed with  a  foreboding  glance  op  to  heaven.  It 
was  overcast  with  grey  clouts.  The  air  was 
-cold  and  damp:  everything  which  one  could  see 
from  tbe  window  bore  that  melancholy  atamp 
which  on  the  cold  winter-day  weighs  bi>th  upon 
the  animate  and  the  inanimate.  The  smoke 
which  ascended  from  tbe  cbimne^  waa  de- 
pressed again,  and  rolled  itself  slowly  over  tbe 
roofs,  blackening  their  white  snow-covering. 
Some  old  women,  with  red  nn^es  and  blue 
cheeks,  drove  their  milk-oaria  to  the  market, 
step  by  step,  dragged  by  lean  horses,  which 
hung  their  rough  heads  nearer  than  ciimmcin  to 
tbe  earth.  Even  the  little  sparrowa  aeemed  not 
to  be  in  their  usual  Hvely  tempers ;  they  sate 
still,  and  clung  together  along  the  rouf-epouts, 
without  twittering  or  eating.  Now  and  then 
one  of  them  stretched  their  wings  and  opened 
their  little  bills,  hut  it  was  done  evidently  nut 
of  weariness.  Emilia  sighed  deeply.  A  bright 
heaven,  a  little  sunshine,  would  have  cheered 
and  refreahed  her  depressed  mind.  Who  does 
not  wish  that  a  bright  sun  may  beam  on  their 
bridal  day  1  It  seems  to  us  as  if  Hymen's  torch 
could  not  clearly  burn  if  it  be  not  kmdied  by  the 
bright  light  of  the  beams  of  heaven.  A  secret 
belief  that  Heaven  does  not  liKik  with  indiffer- 
ence on  our  earthly  fate  remains  conatantly  in 
the  depths  of  our  hearts ;  and  however  we  may 
be  dust  am*  atoms,  yet  we  see,  when  the  eternal 
vault  ia  dimmed  by  clouds  or  shines  in  splen- 
iloor,  in  this  change  always  some  sympathy  or 
•ome  furebuding  which  concerns  us,  and  often, 
very  often,  are  ou  r  hopes  and  our  fears— child  ren 
of  winda  and  duads. 

Emilia,  after  a  sleepless  night,  and  depressed 
by  the  events  of  tbe  precalinx  day.  was  quite 
dispirited  by  this  dull  niurning.  She  oomplaiBeil 
of!  headache :  and  alter  she  at  breakfast  had 
embraced  her  parents  and  her  hnither  and  sis- 
ters, she  requested  that  she  might  pass  llie 
forenoon  almie  in  her  own  room.  It  was  al- 
lowed. The  Colonel  looked  more  serious  than 
common.  Her  Honour  had  so  iroubled  a  de- 
weanimr  that  it  went  to  my  bean  to  see  it. 
Anxiety  and  uneaKioess  for  Einllla,  cares  ami 
Irooliles  for  tlie  Wedding  dinner,  possessed  her 
«oul  alteinateJ/,  and  ik  sbe-  said  began  with 
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"  Ah  I"  Neither  was  the  Comet  cheerful ;  and 
Helena's  expressive  countenance  had  a  slight 
trace  of  sorrow.  Julie  was  inexpressibly  amazed 
that  a  wedding-day  oiuld  begin  so  gluiuiiily, 
and  changed  her  countenance  incessantly,  whicb 
waa  now  ready  to  weep  and  now  to  laugh. 
Duly  Mr.  Magister  and  the  Dumplings  were  in 
their  usual  state  of  mind.  Tbe  Ibrmer  bit  his 
nails,  and  was  silent  and  looked  up  in  the  air ; 
the  latter  never  left  off  breakfast. 

I  asaisted  her  Honour  the  whole  forenoon, 
and  it  waa  nut  little  which  we  bad  to  do — ia 
part  talking,  in  part  arranging,  in  part  working 
ourselves  and  laying  to  a  helping  hand.  We 
whipped  citron  creams,  poured  water  upon  the 
roasts,  salted  the  bouillon,  lamented  over  un- 
htoky  peatry,  r^oiced  ourselves  over  the  magni- 
ficent aet-out,  and  burnt  our  tongues  over  at 
least  twenty  sauce*.  Ob,  tboae  are  no  puetiCHt 
Sames  which  Hymea'a  torch  kindles  at  the 
kitchen  fire  ! 

The  Colonel  himself  prepared  the  howls  with 
bishop  and  punch,  and  occasioned  us  no  IttUe 
difficulty  and  disturbance ;  so  many  things,  so 
many  people,  so  much  room,  did  he  require  fur 
the  purpose,  and  seemed  to  think  that  there  was 
nothing  else  of  consequence  to  be  dune ;  which 
no  little  angered  her  Honour.  She  gave  Iter 
husband,  therefore,  a  Utile  leoture ;  and  he — tie 
conceded  that  she  was  right. 

Whilst  I  instructed  tlie  cook  on  the  most  ele- 
gant manner  of  serving  up  a  first  course,  Julie 
came  running  into  the  kitchen  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.  "Give  me!  give  me!"  exclaimed  she 
with  her  customary  liveliness,  "someihing  good 
for  Emilia ;  she  ate  nothing  at  breakfast,  she 
will  be  ill ;  she  will  die  of  mere  fatigue  to-day  ! 
What  have  you  herel  Boiled  eggs!  1  take 
two !  Glasses  of  jelley  I  I  take  two !  I  may 
do  sot  Ah,  a  little  caprin  sauce,  that  makes 
one  lively — and  now  a  IKile  bit  of  fish  or  meat 
to  it,  and  a  few  French  rolls— «ee !  now  some 
tarts — now  then  I  am  pleased.  Eiuilia  likes 
sweet  things  so!— Do  you  know  what  she  is 
doing,  Beatal"  she  continued  in  a  whisper: 
"  Site  prays  to  God.  I  have  peeped  in  tbiough 
the  key-hole;  she  ia  on  her  knees,  praying. 
God  bless  beil"  and  bright  pearia  ran  down 
Julie's  cherka  as  she  hastened  out  with  Uieee 
plates  (iail,  wbicb  she  carried  I  cannot  conceive 
how. 

At  length  our  arrangements  came  to  an  end ; 
all  was  now  left,  together  with  the  neueasary 
instructions,  in  the  hands  of  tbe  servants  and 
the  UoloneL  Her  Honour  and  I  went  to  dress 
ourselves  fur  dinner. 

Somewhat  later  I  went  in  to  Emilia.  She 
stood  before  a  glass,  dressed  in  her  bridal  robe, 
and  contemplated  herself  with  a  lut^  which  ex- 
pressed neither  that  pleasure  nor  that  self-satis- 
faction  which  a  handsome  and  well  dressed 
woman  almost  always  feels  in  tbeconteinplaiiun 
of  her  beloved  I.  Helena  clasped  ber  biacKlet ; 
and  Julie  was  kneeling  as  she  arranged  soiue 
of  the  lace  trimming.  "  Look,"  exclauiied  Julie, 
aa  I  entered  the  room,  "is  she  not  sweet!— » 
she  not  lovely !— and  yet,"  ailded  slie  in  a  wbia- 
per, "  I  would  give  liatf  of  thai  whiuh  I  ptiaann 
to  purchase  for  her  anotlter  nimi ;  slie  kHiks  as 
trnuhled  and  grqr  as  the  weather!"  Emilia, 
who  heard  bet-  sister's  word*.  Mud,  "  One  can- 
not kiefc  gay  when  am  is  uut  bappy.    Every 
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thins  a«enw  to  me  so  heavy,  so  onhMraMe! 
Itiis  day  is  a  horrible  day.  I  would  willing  y 
die!" 

'■  Lord  God  !"  said  Jnlie  to  me,  wringing  her 
bands ;  "  now  she  begins  to  cry.  She  will  have 
i«d  eyes  and  a  red  niise,  and  will  not  be  band- 
sume  again.     Wliat  shall  we  du  t" 

"Dear  Emilia,"  said  Helena,  mildly,  as  she 
conducted  the  band  01°  her  sister  to  her  tnonlb  ; 
"are  nut  you  a  liiile  irraliunal !  This  marriage 
is  your  own  wish,  as  well  aa  all  our  wishes. 
According  to  all  by  which  human  natare  can 
form  a  judgment,  you  wiH  be  happy.  Has  not 
Algermm  the  niihlest  qualities  1  Does  he  not 
love  you  most  tenderly  1  Where  woald  you 
find  a  husband  who  would  be  for  yuor  parents  a 
more  aflectiimate  son — for  your  brother  and  sla- 
ters a  mure  devoted  brother  1" 

"All  this  is  true,  Helena ;  or  rather,  all  this 
seems  like  truth.  But  ah  I  when  I  think  that  I 
now  stand  at  the  point  of  changing  my  whole 
existence— that  I  shall  leave  my  parents— leave 
you,  my  good,  my  aflfeuiionais  sisters  —  that 
home,  where  I  have  been  so  happy, — and  this 
for  the  sakeof  a  man  whose  heart  1  do  not  know 
as  I  know  yonrs;  whose  conduct  may  change 
towards  me,  who  m»y  make  me  unhappy  In  so 
many  ways.  And  this  man  will  be  in  the  future 
every  thing  to  me, — my  fate  must  be  irrevoca- 
bly bound  to  bis.  Ah !  my  sisters,  when  I  think 
on  all  this,  it  becomes  dark  before  my  eyes.  I 
feel  my  knees  tremble ;  and  when  I  think  that 
it  la  to  day — to-day — within  a  few  hours,  which 
shall  decide  my  fate ;  and  that  I-  still  have  free- 
dom, still  gan  withdraw — then  I  (eel  the  pang 
of  indecision,  of  uncertainty,  which  nobody  can 
conceive.    Beata,  my  sisler,  never  marry  !" 

«  But  sweetest  Emilia,"  began  Helena  again, 
*'y«u  who  find  it  so  easy  to  submit  to  necessity, 
think  only  that  your  fate  is  already  decided,  that 
it  ia  already  too  late  for  you  to  renoanee  your 
own  happiness." 

"Too  late!"  exclaimed  SmHia,  without  re- 
garding the  last  word.  "  Too  lata  is  it  not,  as 
lung  as  the  priest  has  not  united  M.  Ye^  even 
«t  the  foot  (ff  the  altar  I  h»'e  the  right,  and 
can " 

"  And  would  yon  have  the  bftirt  to  do  itt"  in- 
terrupted Julie,  In  the  most  tragic  tone ;  ''woald 
you  drive  Algernon  to  despair  1  Yoo  would 
actually " 

"  A  scene !"  said  a  voice  in  the  doorway ;  and 
the  Colonel,  with  his  arms  folded,  observing 
Julie  with  his  comic  look,  whose  attitude  was 
not  unlike  that  for  which  the  celebrated  Made- 
nviiselle  Uenrge  ie  applauded  in  Semiramia  and 
Maria  Stuaru  Julia  reddened,  but  atill  more 
Emilia. 

The  Comet,  who  followed  his  father,  preaent- 
ed  to  his  sister,  from  Algernon,  some  fresh  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  flowers,  tngelher  with  a  note, 
which  cunuiined  lines  which  were  anything  hut 
ciild  and  unmeaning.  Emilia's  countenance 
cleared  up  —  she  pressed  her  brother's  hand. 
He  threw  bimsflf  on  Ills  knee,  in  a  rapture  of 
knighily  enthusiasm,  and  piayed  for  tbe  favour 
of  ktasing  the  toe  of  her  sliiie.  She  extended 
lu  him,  with  a  graciiHis  miea,  her  tittle  foot; 
a«d  while  be  bent  himself  down,  not  as  I  thought 
IM  kiss  ilie  aboe-uie,  hot  to  liite  it  io  two,  she 
Ihnew  ber  arms  armrad  bis  Deck,  and  kiaseil 
bioi  heuti^.  I'h*  Uuhioat  Mok  btr  hand,  M 
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her  Into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  we  M  mad« 
a  circle  around  her.  When  ahe  saw  h«'  affee- 
I  innate  father's  glances,  and  ours  full  of  j<iy  md 
love,  riveted  upon  Iter,  she  was  pusst^saed  by 
pleasant  feelings,  blusheil,  and  was  aa  lovely  as 
ever  Julie  cou:d  have  wished.  Her  dnss  was 
simple,  but  in  the  liigbest  degree  tasteful  and 
elegant.  For  tkoae  of  my  young  readers  who 
wish  to  know  something  more  of  her  toilet,  here 
it  is.  She  had  on  a  white  ailk  dress,  trimmed 
with  lace ;  and  her  light  and  wonderfully  beau- 
tifully dressed  hair,  adorned  with  the  green  myr- 
tle crown,  over  which  a  veil  (Helena'a  magnid- 
cent  work)  waa  thrown  in  a  picturesque  manner, 
and  which  gave  (o  her  gentle  and  innncent  coun- 
tenance much  resemblance  to  a  Madonna  of 
Paul' Veronese.  In  order  to  make  her  enchant- 
ing, there  failed  only  the  expression  of  happiness, 
hope,  and  love,  which  is  the  most  excelieat  or- 
nament of  the  bride. 

In  tbe  mean  time,  her  heart  seemed  to  have 
become  somewhat  lighter ;  and.  as  if  in  harmony 
with  her  feelings,  the  sun  broke  forth  from  the 
clouds,  and  threw  his  pale  beams  into  the  room. 

Tbe  oatward,  as  well  as  the  inwaril  bright- 
ness, lasted  but  for  a  moment.  It  darkened 
again.  As  we  went  down  t<i  dinner,  Julie  shewed 
to  me  with  a  lamenting  hwk,  that  all  that  which 
she  bad  carried  up  for  Emilia  was  untouched- 
only  one  glass  of  jelly  was  emptied. 

At  dinner,  Emilia  looked  around  her  at  all 
those  whom  siie  should  so  soon  leave  ;  and  her 
heart  swelled,  and  teara  inceesanily  filled  her 
eyes.  At  dinner,  nobody  seemed  to  have  their 
customary  liveliness,  and  nobody  seemed  to  eat 
with  any  appetite,  with  the  exception  always  of 
the  Magister  and  the  Dumplings.  EmiHa,  who 
seemed  more  dejected  under  the  myrtle  crowa 
than  ever  was  king  onder  the  diadem,  ate  no- 
thing; and  bugbed  not  once  during  tbe  dinner, 
spile  of  the  exceiient  occasions  fur  so  doing, 
wfaicli  were  given  to  her  by  three  remarkable 
pieces  of  abwnoe  of  mind  of  the  Magister,  at 
which  not  even  tbe  Colonel  could  avoid  amiling. 
Tbe  first  was,  that  he  mistook  bia  snuff-box  and 
the  salt-cellar,  both  of  which  atood  beside  him 
on  the  ubie ;  acattercd  a  portion  of  snuff  in  bis 
senp,  and  took  a  considerable  pinch  out  of  the 
salt-cellar,  which  cansed  him  to  make  many 
strange  grimaces,  and  to  shed  many  teara.  Tbe 
second  was,  that  in  order  to  dry  these,  he,  in- 
stead of  his  pocket  handkerchief,  seized  hold  oa 
one  corner  of  ber  Honour's  shawl ;  which  she, 
however,  snatched  from  him  with  haste  and 
horror.  The  third  was,  that  he  bowed  and  was 
ceremonious  with  the  servant  who  offered  liiro 
meat ;  and  prayed  that  the  yuung  lady  would  be 
so  good  as  to  help  herself.  Julie  Imiked  irouliled 
in  the  extreme  at  her  sister.  "  She  neither  eats 
nor  laughs,"  whispered  she  to  me ;  "  it  is  pitia- 
ble !" 

But  it  was  more  pitiable  in  the  aiternoon, 
when  the  guests  who  were  invited  cullected ; 
and  Algemiin,  who  was  expected  early,  waa 
not  heard  of  at  all.  Her  Honour  wept,  luoking 
incessantly  at  the  door,  with  the  most  uneasy 
countenance- in  the  world;  and  came  lo  me 
three  or  four  times,  only  to  say,  "  I  cannot  con- 
ceive why  Algernon  delaya  so  !"  'I'lie  guests, 
who  had  arrived,  asked  alao  after  luin.  Emilia 
asked  not.  did  not  look  at  the  door ;  but  one 
could  very  plainly  see  how,  with  ever v  lliu•tea^ 
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•he  beeama  more  aerioas  and  paler.  JoUe  anal- 
ed  heraeir  near  me ;  tod  me  who  the  guesia 
were  as  Ihey  arrived,  and  added  thereto  some 
observations.  "  That  handsome,  well  grown 
lady,  who  carriea  herself  so  well.  Is  the  Bdron- 

ess  S .    Who,  indeed,  would  believe,  that 

every  time  she  enters  a  drawing-room  she  is  so 
embarrassed  that  she  trembles  t  Look  at  her 
intellectual  eyes,  hut  trust  them  not ;  she  can 
talk  of  nothing  but  the  weather,  and  at  home 
she  yawns  all  the  day  to  herself.  Who  comes 
now,  and  holds  his  hat  in  so  beggar-like  a  man- 
ner before  him,  as  he  comes  through  the  doorl 
Ha,  ha !  Uncle  P .  That  is  a  gmid  old  fel- 
low, but  he  is  lethargic ;  I  shall  give  him  a  kiaa 
instead  of  a  farthing.  Ood  grant  only  that  be 
do  not  snore  during  the  ceremony.  Look  at 
my  Arvid,  Beata!  thereby  the  stove.  Is  be  nut 
an  Apollo  ?  I  think  that  he  warms  himself  too 
much  at  his  own  convenience— he  seems  alto- 
gether to  have  forgotten  that  there  is  anybody 

in  the  room.    That  is  my  cousin,  Mrs.  M , 

who  is  now  come  in.  She  is  an  angel ;  and  the 
little  delir-ate  person  encloses  a  large  soul. 

"  J..ook  hov/  Emilia  receives  them  all ;  alto- 
gether as  if  she  would  say,  '  You  are  very  good, 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  come  to  witness  my 
funeral.'  I  cannot  conceive  what  Algernon  is 
thinking  about  that  he  tarries  so  lung.  Gra- 
cious Heavens !  how  unhappy  Emilia  looks. 

"  See,  there  ia  the  clergyman.  Spite  of  his 
warts  and  bis  red  eye,  he  looks  attractive ;  I 
feel,  as  it  were,  respect  for  htm. 

"  Look  how  Carle  tries  to  enliven  and  to.  oc- 
cupy Emilia.  Well  dune  brother ;  but  it  belpa 
nothing. 

••  Now,  thank  God,  here  is  Algernon  at  last. 
But  how  pale  and  aerious  he  lu<iks  !  And  yet 
be  is  handsome.  He  goes  up  to  her — see  only 
how  proud  her  demeanour  is.  He  excuses  him  - 
self,  I  fancy.  What !  he  has  had  a  horrible 
toothache — has  just  had  a  tooih  out !  Poor  Al- 
gerncm !  TiMthache  on  his  wedding-day  !  What 
a  fate !  See  now,  they  all  sit  in  a  circle.  A  cir- 
cle of  sitting  people  gives  me  the  vapours ! 
What  do  they  talk  about  1  I  fancy  really  that 
they  talk  about  I  he  weather.  A  most  interest- 
ing subject,  that  is  certain  !  But  it  is  not  very 
enlivening.  Hark !  bow  snow  and  rain  patter 
against  the  windows.  It  is  horribly  w.-)rm  in 
here,  and  Emilia  contributes  to  make  the  at- 
mosphere heavy.    I  must  go  and  speak  to  her.*' 

Soon  afterwarda,  some  one  came  in,  and  said 
that  people  were  crowding  on  the  steps  and  in 
the  hall,  wishing  to  see  the  bride. 

New  torment  for  the  bashful  Emilia.  She 
rose,  but  sale  down  again  quickly,  turning  quite 
pale.  "  Eau  de  Cologne !  Eau  de  Cologne  !'' 
cried  Julie  to  me ;  **  she  grows  pale,  she  faints !" 
"  Water !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  with  thun- 
dering voice.  The  Magister  took  up  the  tea- 
kettle, and  rushed  forward  with  it.  I  know  not 
whether  it  waa  the  sight  of  this,  nr  some  pfliirt 
of  the  soul  to  cnntrni  her  excited  feelings,  which 
enabled  Emilia  to  overcome  her  weakness.  She 
collected  herself  quickly,  and  went  ont,  accom- 
panied hy  her  sisters,  while  she  cast  a  glance 
of  uneasiness  and  diapleasure  up<m  .Algernon, 
who  stood  immovable  at  a  tlistance,  niraerving 
her  with  an  usually,  almost  severe  gravity. 

"  Are  you   mad  !"  exclaimed   IJnole  P , 

half  aloud ;  and  seized  the  Magister  by  the  arm, 
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who  now  stood  with  bewildered  eye«,  and  thv 
tea-kettle  in  his  hand.  The  Magister,  terrified, 
turned  himself  round  hastily  and  stumbled  over 
"  iha  Dumplings,"  who  fell  one  over  the  other 
like  two  ninepins  which  the  ball  bas  struck. 
The  tea-ketile  in  the  hand  of  the  Magister 
wagged  about,  burnt  his  fingers,  and  he  drujtped 
it  with  a  cry  of  pain  on  the  unlucky  little  ones, 
over  whose  immovable  bodies  a  citiud  of  whirl- 
ing steam  asoended.  If  the  mcMn  bad  fallen 
down,  it  could  not  have  occasioned  a  greater 
confosion  than  at  the  first  moment  of  this  ca- 
tastrophe with  the  tea-kettle.  Axel  and  Claes 
uttered  no  aound,  and  her  Honour  was  ready  to 
believe  that  it  was  all  over  with  the  little  Dump- 
lings. But  after  .\lgernon  and  the  Culuoel  bad 
lifted  them  up,  and  shook  them,  it  was  perceiv- 
ed that  they  were  perfectly  alive.  They  were 
only  so  astonished,  frightened,  so  out  of  them- 
selves, that  at  the  first  moment  they  could 
neither  move  nor  speak.  Fortunately,  the  but 
water  wherewith  they  were  wetted,  hod  fur  the 
greater  part  run  upon  their  eloihes ;  beside* 
this,  it  was  probably  somewhat  cooled,  because 
people  had  left  oflTdrinking  tea  lor  half  an  hour. 
Only  one  spot  upon  Axel's  forehead  and  Claes.* 
led  band  required  looking  after.  The  Magister 
was  in  despair — the  little  ones  cried.  They 
were  pot  to  bed  in  a  room,  in  which  I  pmmised 
to  spend  a*  much  time  with  them  as  1  bad  t» 
dispose  of.  Her  Honour,  whose  amiable  kind- 
ness would  not  quietly  permit  there  to  be  an 
unhappy  face  near  her.  next  consoled  the  Magis- 
ter. She  succeeded  best  in  so  doing,  by  call- 
ing npon  him  to  observe  with  what  a  true  Spar- 
tan courage  the  little  buys  had  borne  the  first 
shock,  and  she  regarded  it  as  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  excellent  education  be  had  given 
them.  The  Magister  was  quite  happy,  and 
quite  warm,  and  drawing  himself  up,  said  that  . 
be  hoped  to  bring  up  her  Honour's  suns  as  real 
Spartans.  Her  Honour  hoped  that  this  would 
not  he  done  by  renewed  shower  baths  of  buil- 
ing-water :  but  slie  was  silent  in  her  hope. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  exhihititm  of  tiie  bride 
was  ended  ;  and  Emilia,  fatigued,  left  the  room 
where,  according  to  the  customary,  strange,  bat 
old  usage  of  Sweden,  she  had  been  compellad  to 
shew  herself  to  a  crowd  of  curious  and  indifier- 
ent  people. 

"They  did  not  think  ber  handsome,"  said 
Julie  to  me,  in  a  doleful  tone;  "and  that  was 
not  extraordinary  ;  she  was  dark  and  cold  as  aa 
autumn  aky.'* 

We  had  ctmdueted  Emilia  to  a  distant  roonv 
in  order  tliat  she  might  rest  a  moment.  She 
sank  down  in  a  chair,  put  her  handkerchief  be- 
fore her  face,  and  was  silent. 

Every  thing  in  the  drawing-room  waa  ready 
for  the  ceremony.    Tbey  witited  only  for  Emilia 

"Smell  at  the  eau  de  Cologne,  EmUia! 
Sweet  Emilia,  drink  a  glass  of  water,"  prayed 
Julie,  who  now  began  to  tremble. 

"They  wait  for  you,  best  Emilia  I"  said  Cor 
net  Carl,  who  now  came  into  the  nMiitt  and  nfler' 
ed  to  conduct  bis  sister  out  "  I  cannot^— f 
really  cannot  go:"  said  Emilia,  with  a  voice 
expressive  of  the  deepest  anxiety. 

■'  You  cannot !"  exclaimed  the  Cumel,  with  the 
greatest  astoniHbmeiit.  "Whyl"  And  lie  look- 
ed inquiringly  at  us  all.  Julie  stood  in  a  tragio 
attitude,  with  her  bandiclaaped  above  her  luatL 
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Helena  sate  with  an  expreaaian  of  displeasare 
iipim  hi.T  placid  cuunicnance  ;  and  I — I  cannot 
possibly  reiiieinber  what  I  diil ;  but  in  my  heart  [ 
aympathised  willi  Emilia.    Nuneufus answered.. 

"  Nu.  I  cannot  gu,"  continued  EmiJia,  with 
smphasis  allogeiher  unusual.  "  I  cannot  take 
this  oaih,  which  ia  binding  Tor  ever.  I  have  a 
pnailive  foreboding — we  shall  be  unhappily  uni- 
ted— we  are  not  suited  I'or  eacli  other.  It  may 
be  my  fault — but  it  is,  Tor  all  that,  certain.  At 
this  moment  he  is  certainly  displeased  with  me — 
looks  upon  me  as  a  whimsical  being — thinks  with 
repungnance  of  uniting  his  destiny  with  auch  a 
a  one.  His  severe  glance  says  all  this  to  me.  He 
may  be  right,  perfectly  right ;  and  therefore  it  is 
best  fur  liiin,  as  for  me,  that  we  now  separate." 

■■  But  Emilia !''  exclaimed  her  brother ;  "  do 
you  think  on  what  you  are  saying  t  It  is  now 
too  late.  The  clergyman  is  really  here — the 
bridal  guests — Algernon " 

"  Go  to  bim,"  tost  Carl,  "  exclaimed  Emilia, 
with  increasing  emotion ;  "  pray  bim  to  oome 
bere ;  I  will  myself  talk  to  him,  tell  him  all.  It 
cannot  be  too  late  when  it  concerns  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  a  whole  Ub,  Go,  I  beaeeob 
of  you,  go!"  ' 

"Good  Heavens!  Good  Heavens!  What 
will  be  the  end  of  it  t"  'said  Julie ;  and  looked 
as  if  she  woukl  call  heaven  and  earth  to  help. 
"  Think  on  papa,  Emilia  I" 

"  I  shall  throw  myself  at  his  feet — ^he  will  not 
wish  the  eternal  nnhappineea  nf  his  child  !" 

"If  we  conid  divert  her  roind  from  this — oc- 
cupy her  for  a  moment  with  any  thing  else !" 
whispered  Helena  to  her  brother. 

Cornet  Carl  opened  the  door,  as  if  to  go  oat ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  we  beard  the  socnd  of 
•  heavy  blow.  "Ah,  my  eye !"  cried  the  Cor- 
net. A  universal  terror  t<Mik  place,  because  this 
little  deceit  was  played  off  so  naturally  that  at 
the  first  moment  none  of  us  thoaght  that  it  was 
a  trick. 

Emilia,  always  ready  to  he  the  first  to  hasten 
to  the  lielp  nf  others,  was  the  same  now,  spite 
of  her  own  great  uneasiness,  and  rushed  lo  her 
brother  with  a  pocket  handkerchief  dipped'  in 
cold  water ;  drew  his  hand  from  his  eye,  and 
began  with  fervency  and  anxiety  to  bathe  it. 
wliilst  she  asked  with  uneasiness,  "  Is  it  very 
bad  !  Do  yiiu  think  the  eye  is  injured  1  For- 
tunately there  is  no  bUwd " 

"  It  is  perhaps  therelhre  the  more  danger- 
ous," said  the  Comet,  dryly ;  hut  an  unfortunate 
treacheroua  smile  nnllilied  at  the  same  moment 
the  whole  guile.  Emilia  observed  It  nearer,  and 
quite  convinced  herself  that  the  blow  was  any 
thing  but  real.  "  Ali  I"  said  she,  ■•  I  see  what 
it  is.  It  is  one  of  your  jokes;  but  it  will  not  mis- 
lead me.  I  pray,  I  conjure  you,  Carl,  -if  you 
have  the  least  affection  fiir  me,  go  to  Algernon  ; 
tell  him  that  I  beseech  for  a  few  mioates'  cun- 
Tersatitin  with  him." 

"  That  none  of  you  had  the  jirftenee  tespril 
to  blow  nut  the  canille  !"  exclaimed  the  Cornet, 
and  lookml  angrily  at  us,  esperially  at  me. 
Helena  whispered  sometliing  to  him,  and  he 
went  out  of  the  roiim.  liilliiwpd  by  Julie. 

Helena  and  I  were  silent,  whilst  Emilia,  in 
evident  anguish  of  mind,  went  up  and  down  the 
rmini.  and  seemed  t<i  talk  lo  herself.  **  What 
shall  I  do!  How  shall  1  act!"  said  she  several 
times,  half  aluuii.    Wo  aaw  heard  fiwuieps  ia 
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the  next  room.  "  He  eomes !"  said  Emilia ; 
and  her  whole  frame  trembled.  The  d>Hir  opf  n> 
ei,  and  Algern — ;  no,  the  Colonel  entered,  with 
an  expression  of  imposing  gravity.  Emilia 
gasped  for  breath,  sealed  herself,  ruse  up  again, 
giew  pale,  and  crimsoned. 

"  You  have  waited  too  long  for  yourself,"  said 
be,  calmly,  but  not  without  severity ;  "  I  now 
come  to. fetch  you.'" 

"  Emilia  clasped  her  hands,  looked  beseech- 
ingly up  to  her  father,  opened  her  lips,  but  closed 
them  again,  discouraged  by  the  stern,  grave  ex> 
pressiun  of  bis  countenance ;  and  as  he  took  her 
hand,  all  power  of  resistance  seemed  to  abandon 
her ;  and  with  a  sort  of  despairing  suhmissitm, 
she  arose  and  allowed  her  father  to  lead  her  out. 
Helena  and  I  followed  them. 

The  drawing-ioom  was  strongly  lighted,  and 
all  the  people  there  had  their  eyes  directed  to 
the  door  through  which  Emilia,  conducted  by 
her  father,  entered. 

She  has  told  me  since  then  that  at  her  en- 
trance she  could  not  have  distinguished  one 
single  object,  and  that  everything  was  black  be- 
fore her  eyes.  ''Then  it  is  not  wonderful," 
said  her  brother,  "  that  you  looked  as  if  you 
wei^  walking  in  your  sleep." 

Algernon  regarded  her  with  a  seriousness 
which  at  this  moment  did  not  inspire  her  with 
courage. 

Neither  of  them  spoke.  The  drama  began. 
The  young  couple  stood  before  the  clergyman. 
Emilia  was  pale  as  death,  and  trembled.  Julie 
altogether  lust  heart.  "  It  is  terrible !"  said 
she,  and  was  nearly  as  pale  as  her  sister. 

Now  ibe  voice  was  heard  which  announced 
their  holy  duties  to  l  be  young  married  pair,  'llio 
voice  was  deep  and  well-toned,  and  seemed  to 
be  animated  by  a  divine  spirit.  It  spoke  of  the 
sancity  of  the  state  of  wedlock,  and  the  mutual 
obligations  of  the  husband  and  wife  to  love  one 
another,  to  lighten  to  each  other  the  fatigues  of 
life,  to  soften  its  appointed  cares,  to  be  an  en- 
sample  to  each  irther  in  a  true  fear  of  God  ;  it 
spoke  of  those  prayers  for  each  other  which 
unite  so  inwardly,  which  draw  them  t<iward» 
the  eternal  First  Cause ;  of  how  the  highest 
felicity  on  earth  is  assisted  hy  a  union  wliii.h  in 
this  wdv  is  ttegun  and  continued  in  the  will  of 
(lud — and  then  called  down  the  blessing  nf  the 
Must  High  upon  the  young  married  pair.  Tliose 
words,  so  pleasant,  so  beautiful,  so  peaceful, 
awoke  io  every  breast  quiet  and  holy  emotions. 
All  was  so  still  in  the  room,  that  one  miglit 
have  thought  that  nobody  was  in  it.  I  saw 
plainly  that  Emilia  became  calmer  every  mo- 
ment. The  few  words  which  she  had  to  say, 
she  spoke  out  intelligibly,  and  with  a  firm  voice. 
Whilst  she  knelt,  it  seemed  to  me  that  she 
prayed  with  hope  and  devotion.  I  cast,  in  the 
mean  time,  abundant  glances  around  me.  Tlie 
Colonel  was  paler  than  common ;  but  contem* 
plated  the  young  couple  with  an  expression  full 
of  composure  and  tenilerness.  Her  Honour 
wept,  and  looked  not  up  from  her  p<ickct  liand- 
kerirhief  Julie  was  greatly  alfooled,  although 
she  mov(>d  iieiiher  hand  nor  foot.  Helena  look- 
r><l  up  to  Heaven,  with  prayers  in  her  bright 
eyea.  The  Cornet  was  at  some  trouble  ta 
make  it  appear  that  it  was  something  else  be- 
side tears  which  made  his  eyes  so  red ;  the 
blind  girl  smiled  quietly ;  the  remainder  of  Uie 
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apeelaton  MeiMd  -awra  or  Ian  aflbctad,  eipe- 
ciilly  the  Magisler,  who  alune,  towards  the 
oluse  or  the  oereninoy,  interrupted  the  •ilence 
b;  blowing  his  nnse  aluud.  Fortuoately  be  had 
bis  pi>cl>et  handkerchief. 
Tlie  blessings  were  spoken  over  the  bridal 

rlr  by  a  vuice  as  delighlful  aa  majestic,  as  if 
had  come  from  heaven.  The  marriage  was 
ended.  Emilia  and  Algernon  were  united  fur 
ever.  Emilia  turned  herself  round  to  embrace 
ber  parents.  She  seemed  to  me  to  be  quite  an- 
other person.  A  mild  beaming  glory  seemed  to 
rest  upon  her  brow,  and  smiled  from  her  eyes  ; 
a  clear  and  warm  crimson  glowed  upon  ber 
cheeks.  She  was  all  at  once  cbangad  to  the 
ideal  of  a  young  and  happy  bride. 

"  Gild  be  praised,  God  be  praised !"  whisper- 
ed Julie  with  tears  in  her  eyea,  and  claaped  ber 
bands,  "  now  all  is  right !" 

"Yes,  now  it  can  no  lunger  be  helped  !"  said 
the  Colonel,  endeavouring  to  control  his  emo- 
tion and  to  assume  bis  comic  expression,  "  now 
you  are  fast — now  you  can  no  more  say  '  no !' " 

"  I  shall  nut  wish  to  do  so  any  more,"  re- 
plied Emilia,  smiling  charmingly,  and  looking  up 
to  Algernon  with  an  expression  which  called 
forth  in  his  countenance  a  lively  and  pare  de- 
light. A  sentiment  of  satisfaction  and  cheer- 
fulness diffused  itself  through  the  company. 
Every  one  kiuked  as  if  they  bad  a  mind  to  sing 

and  dance.  Uncle  P ,  who  was  wide  awake, 

called'  fur  a  quadrille,  and  stamped  bis  feet 
merrily  by  the  side  of  the  elegant  Baroness 

8 ,  wbo,  zephyr-like,  floated  up  and  across 

the  floor.  Julie  and  Arvid  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  danee  in  a  charming  manner; 
people  could  not  take  their  eyes  from  this  at- 
tractive coople.  I  danced  with  the  Magister, 
who  invited  me  as  I  hope— not  oat  of  atoeaee 
of  mind.  We  distingoiabed  ourselves,  tboogh 
in  a  peculiar  manner. 

It  seemed  to  roe  as  if  we  were  a  pair  of  bil- 
liard balls,  which  perpetually  lay  ready  to  jostle 
the  other.  Certain  it  ia,  that  we  were  in  part 
pushed,  and  in  part  pushed  others  continoally, 
which  I  particularly  attribute  to  my  cavatiei's 
incessantly  confusing  left  and  right,  as  well  as 
all  the  figures  of  the  quadrille.  In  the  mean 
time  we  laughed  as  well  atid  aa  loudly  as  the 
others  at  our  droll  skippiogs  about,  and  the  Ma- 
gister said  that  be  bad  never  before  danced  such 
■  a  lively  waltx! 

Helena  plaved  on  the  piano  for  the  dancing. 
Emilia  w-gbed  not  to  dance ;  she  sat  in  a  little 
*Cudoir,  the  doors  of  which  opened  into  the 
dancing- room.  Algernon  was  at  her  side. 
They  talked  low,  with  animation  and  afliiction 
in  their  looks,  and  I  fancy  that  in  this  moment 
the  gnrgian  knot  of  all  misunderstanding,  all 
oneertainly,  all  uneasiness,  all  doubt,  which 
hitherto  bad  divided  them,  waa  loosened  for 
ever.  Tlie  mild  lustre  of  one  solitary  lamp, 
beaming  tbnmgh-  its  alabaater  globe,  cast  ma- 
gical liglil  over  the  young  married  pair,  who 
iiow  setnued  to  be  aa  happy  as  tbey  were  hand- 
auniR. 

They  seemed  ta  forget  the  whole  workl 
arwind  them,  but  none  of  the  company  had  for- 
giiilen  them.  Every  one  threw  stolen  gUnoe* 
into  the  hnndnir.  and  smiled  Jalie  eame  many 
times  to  me  shtiwing  me  tba  aflbolioBate  pair, 
and  said,  "Sae^aea!" 
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Later  m  the  eventng  a  great  part  «f  the  com- 
pany  assembled  in  the  boadoir,  and  a  general 
conversation  ensued. 

Some  works  wl  <ch  had  lately  been  poUisbed, 
and  whijh  lay  on  a  table,  gave  occasion  to  ▼»> 
riaus  observationa  on  their  worth  and  on  read- 
ing in  general. 

"  I  cannot  comprehend,"  said  Uncle  P— , 
speaking  in  his  Finnish  dialect,  "  what  is  come 
to  me  for  some  time ;  I  am  in  a  common  way 
aa  wide  awake  and  as  lively  as  a  fish,  but  the 
moment  I  cast  my  eyes  into  curs — books  tbey 
drop  down  directly  upon  my  nose,  and  I  can 
see  nothing  of  God's  gifts." 

"Have  yon  pleasure  in  reading,  graciooa 
Annt  1 "    aaked    Emilia   from    the   Baroness 


"Ah,  good  heavens!"  replied  she,  casting 
her  beautiful  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling,  "  I  have  no 
time  for  that,  I  am  ao  occupiml ;"  and  she 
wrapped  carefuUy  around  her  ber  magnificent 
shawl. 

"  If  I  shoold  ever  marry,"  aaid  a  gentleman 
of  probably  sixty  years,  "  I  abould  make  it  a 
condition  with  my  wife,  that  she  should  never 
read  any  other  books  beside  the  hymn-book  and 
the  cookery-book." 

"  My  late  wifa  read  no  other  books ;  but  then 
—what  a  aplendid  hoosekeeper  she  was  !"  ex- 
claimed Uncle  P ,  aa  he  dried  hia  eyes  and 

took  a  pinch  of  smifl*. 

"  Yes,  I  cannot  conceive,  the  thonaand  fetch 
me !  why  ladies  now-a-days'  bosy  themselves 
BO  with  reading,  fne  thonaand  fetch  me !  I  can- 
not understand,"  sakl  Lieutenant  Arvid,  atmch* 
iog  forth  to  a  plate  of  oonfeotionery  and  taking 
a  handful. 

Julie  cast  a  bitter  glanoe  at  her  bridegroom, 
and  I  fancy  that  "  the  thoaeand  fetch  me !"  this 
time  struck  her  as  not  very  agreeable. 

**  I  woald,"  aaid  ahe,  reddening  with  vexa- 
tion, "much  rather  dispense  with  meat  and 
drink  than  be  deprived  of  reading.  Is  there 
anything  which  is  more  enn<Aling  to  the  soul 
than  tlw  readhig  of  oood  books  t    Anything 

which  elevatea  more  the  aool 1  would  say, 

elevatea  the  thoi^hts  and  fedinga  to over 

"My  poor  little  Julie  waa  never  fortunate 
when  ahe  would  atrike  op  into  the  sublime. 
Her  thoughts  were  rather  of  the  nature  of 
rockets,  which  mount  suddenly  upward  like 
glowing  rays  of  fire,  but  are  extinguished  in 
almost  the  aama  manner,  awl  loae  themselves 
in  asbea 

Comet  Carl  hastened  to  apUl  a  glaas  ofwhw 
and  water  over  Lientenant  Arvid,  and  pretend- 
ed that  he  had  interrupted  hia  aiater's  apeech 
by  his  exclamation. 

"  Did  I  not  know  that  it  would  go  erasily ;  I 
tried  to  balance  the  glass  upon  the  poiat  of  my 
thumb.  Pardon,  brother-in-law,  bat  I  fancy 
that  yon  certainly  aate  ia  my  way.  I  bad  not 
my  arm  at  liberty—^' 

"  I  will  oartainly  take  can  and  not  distarb 
yoo  another  time,"  aaid  Lieutenaat  .Arvid,  half 
merrily  and  half  vexed,  as  be  stood  up  and  dried 
his  ooat  with  bw  pocket-bandkerehief.  and  oat 
of  circaraspeetiontookaseatoa  Hm  otker  aido 
of  the  rooKij 

In  the  mean  time  JnN«  eoaM  not  ao  qoidclt 
gat  at  of  hat  dauwrna     TIm  aU  beok^bMteff 
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gentlemsn  tarned  htaoMtTwitli  great  gravitjr  to 
her,  and  Mid — 

"  I  presume  that  eomin  Jolia  read*,  for  the 
most  part,  moral  books  and  aeimonsl" 

•*  N  o  ,  not  exactly  so  much  aennons,"  re- 
|»1ied  Julie ;  and,  as  she  jost  then  became  aware 
of  the  searching  glance  with  which  Professor 
L         observed  her,  she  crimsoned  deeply. 

"Probably  cousin  reads  history  more!  that 
ia  tnily  a  very  excellent  study." 

"  Not  directly  kittory,"  said  JoH«,  again  lively 
and  coorageoas,  "  but  kittoriei,  on  the  oootrary, 
moat  gladly.  Short  and  good,  if  my  unci*  will 
know  for  what  reading  I  would  willingly  resign 
eating  and  drinking,  ttoi  it  is— noveU." 

The  old  gentleman  lifted  up  his  eyes  Mid  bis 
bands  with  an  expressioo  of  horror.  From  his 
countenance  one  might  have  been  tempted  to 
believe  that  Reasseau's  assertion,  "jamais  fiUe 
■age  n'a  lu  de  romana,"  had  made  him  abomi- 
nate  such  dangerous  reading. 

Something  of  displeasure  betrayed  itaelf  in 
almost  every  one'a  looks  at  Jnlie's  candid  deela- 
ration.  The  Baroness  seemed  ahogetber  shocked 
at  her  niece.  The  Professor  alone  smiled,  full 
of  goodness,  and  the  Comet  said,  fall  of  zeal : 

"  It  is  reaUy  not  extraordinary  that  people 
read  such  novels  as  are  written  now-a-days. 
Madame  De  Stael's  'Corinne*  has  cost  me  a 
sleepless  night ;  and  on  aeeount  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  '  Rebecca,'  I  have  for  three  days  lost  my 
appetite." 

Julie  looked  at  her  brother  with  the  greatest 
amasement.  Emilia'a  mild  bhie  eyes  were 
laiaed  to  him  inquiringly;  but  he  thought  it 
best  to  aroid  them. 

"My  Euphemie  shall  never  read  novda," 

■aid  Baroness  S ;  upon  which  she  set  her 

bps  firmly  togetbw,  and  seated  herself  higher  in 
the  comer  of  the  so^  and  looked  down  at  her 
handsome  shawl. 

"Ah,  my  aunt!"  aaid  Mrs.  M ,  amilhig 

and  ahaking  her  bead,  "but  then,  what  ahaU 
■he  read  1" 

••  She  ahall  read  nothing  at  an." 
'  "A  meat  excellent  idea!"  aaid  the  oM  g^i- 
tleman. 

"I  think,  reaOy,"  said  Algernon,  "that  it  is 
belter  to  read  nothing  than  to  read  oti^  novels. 
Novel  reading  is  for  the  soul,  what  opium  is  for 
the  body ;  an  uninterrupted,  osntinued  ose  of  it 
weakens  and  injurea.  Pardon,  Julie,  bnt  I  think 
that  a  yoang  lady  could  better  emphiy  bar  time 
than  in  devoting  it  to  this  reading." 

Julie  looked  as  if  she  had  no  desire  to  pardon 
this  remark. 

Emilia  aaid,  "I  think  with  Algernon,  that 
(especially  for  young  ladies)  this  reading  is  fiur 
more  injorioas  than  useAil." 

Tears  filled  Julie's  eyes,  and  she  hwked  at 
Emilia  as  if  she  would  say,  "IXfcyoa  aet  yoor- 
■elf  against  met" 

"  I  confess,"  aaid  Mra.  M ,  "  that  they 

may  be  very  injurious  if:—" 

•■  Injurious !"  interrupted  tke  old  gentleman, 
'•-say  destructive,  poisonoos,  ruinous  to  tlte  very 
foundation." 

Julie  laughed.  "  Best  Professor,"  cried  she, 
■•  help !  help !  I  begin  almost  to  believe  that  I 
•m  a  lost  and  miaguided  being.  Say,  I  beseech 
you,  something  in  favour  of  the  novel  readeia, 
aatd  then  I  wili  give  yoaaaoMihiog  good  i"  and, 
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amhly  laughing,  afae  held  up  a  gariand  of  < 
fectionery. 

"  It  ha»,  certainly,  its  entirely  good  side,"  re- 
plied the  Professor,  "  when  K  is  used  with  dis- 
cretion and  moderation.  For  my  part,  I  regard 
the  reading  of  good  novels  as  one  of  the  most 
useful,  aa  well  as  the  most  agreeable  fur  young 
people." 

"  Hear  I  bear !"  exclaimed  Julie,  and  clapped 
her  hands. 

"  Bat  that  requires  ressons,  my  good  sir ;  it 
reqoires  reasons !"  cried.Uncle  P— . 

"  Yes,  yes — reasons !  reasons  I"  oried  the  old 
gentleman. 

"  Qood  novels,''  continued  tho  Professor, 
"  that  is  to  say,  such  as,  like  good  pictures,  rep- 
resent nature  with  troth  and  lieauty,  possess 
advantages  which  are  united  in  no  other  books 
in  the  name  degree.  They  present  the  history 
of  the  human  heart ;  and  fur  what  young  per- 
son, desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  him- 
aelf  and  his  fellow  beings,  is  not  this  of  the 
highest  worth  and  inteieati  The  world  is  de- 
scribed hi  its  manifold  changing  shapes  in  the 
liveliest  manner,  and  youth  sees  here,  with  its 
own  eyes,  maps  of  the  land-over  which  they  so 
soon  most  travel  in  the  long  journey  through 
life.  The  beauty  and  amiability  of  every  virtue 
is  in  novels  represented  in  a  poetical  and  at- 
tractive light  The  young,  glowing  mind  ia 
charmed  with  that  which  is  right  and  good, 
which,  perhaps,  under  a  more  grave  and  severe 
shape,  might  have  been  repulsive. 

"  In  the  same  manner,  also,  are  vices  and 
meannesses  exhibited  in  all  their  deformity; 
and  one  learaa  to  despise  them,  even  if  they  be 
snrroanded  by  the  greatness  and  the  pomp  of 
the  world,  whilst  one  feels  enthusiasm  for  vhr- 
toe,  even  though  it  straggles  under  the  harden 
of  aH  the  worM'a  miseries. 

"  The  traa  pielare  of  the  reward  of  the  good 
and  the  poniahment  of  the  bad  among  men, 
however  little  their  outward  fate  may  bear  trar 
ces  thereof,  is  set  forth  in  novels  with  all  the 
deameas,  life,  and  strength,  which  one  must 
wish  to  be  given  to  every  moral  trath,  in  order 
to  maintain  it  rightly  and  aniveiMlly  attractive, 
and  productive  MTfVuit 

"  For  the  rest,  it  is  aatnral  that  noble  youth 
should  love  novels  as  their  best  friends,  in  whom 
they  find  again  all  the  glowing,  great,  and  beau- 
tiful feelinga  which  they  cheriah  in  tlieir  own 
hearts,'and  which  have  given  to  them  the  firat 
heavenly  foreknowledge  of  felicity  and  imma*> 
talily." 

Julie  now  started  up  with  warm  delight  hi  her 
charming  countenance,  went  to  the  Professor, 
gave  him,  not  the  sweetmeat  gnriand,  but  em- 
braced him  with  child-like  devotion,  whilst  she 
said  to  him,  "  A  thousand  thanks !  a  thousaad 
thanks !    I  am  contented,  quite  contented." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  up  to  heaven  and 
sighed. 

Lieutenant  Arvid  did  not  look  "quite  con- 
tented," bnt  ate  confectionery  assiduously. 

Uncle  P vlept  and  nodded ;  the  Comet 

declared  that  It  was  not,  in  token  of  approbation. 

The  Professor  looked  quite  contented,  aad 
kissed  with  an  expression  of  fatherly  kindness, 
first  the  lively  maiden's  band,  and  then  bar 
brow. 

Ljeatenant  Arvid  pushed  hi*  chair  with  a 
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great  noise  rrom  him :  at  the  same  moment  the  I  here  in  the  eyes,  which  were  too  sman ;  here 


doors  or  the  supper-room  opened — supper  was 
announced.       s 

A  repast  has  always  its  peculiar  interest  for 
those  whu  have  had  to  do  with  its  preparation, 
arrangement,  and  so  on. 

Every  disli,  the  child  of  oar  care,  has  its  own 
share  of  our  interest  and  satisfaction,  as  it  now 
stands  adorned  and  fascinating  upon  the  table, 
just  about  to  vanish  for  ever.  Yet  one  has,  on 
such  uccasionii,  a  heart  of  stone ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  her  Honour  enjoyed  as  much  I  did  seeing 
bow  all  the  delicate  fish,  middle  and  alter 
courses,  vanished  through  the  mouths  of  the 
bridal  guests,  evidently  to  their  great  delight 
and  sattsfactiou.  Her  H<moor,  at  ease  about 
Emilia,  and  seeing  how  excellently  well  all  was 
served,  did  the  hiinoors  with  a  satisfaction  and 
cheerfulness  which  seemed  only  to  be  disturbed 
by  thoughts  about  the  little  Dumplings. 

The  bride  was  gentle  and  beaming.  Alger- 
non seemed  to  be  the  happiest  of  mortals. 
"  Look  at  Emilia !  look  at  Emilia !"  said  Comet 
Carl,  who  was  my  neighbour  at  table,  every  ten 
minutes,  "  could  one  really  believe  that  she  was 
the  same  person  who  plagued  herself  and  us  so 
for  half  the  day !" 

Julie  assumed  a  dignified  and  proud  air  to- 
wards her  lover  whenever  he  spoke  to  her.  He 
in  the  end  did  the  same,  and  pouted,  but  always 
with  bis  mouth  full. 

Uncle  P dozed  with  a  piece  of  blanc 

mange  on  bia  nose,  and  amid  tba  talk  and 
laughter  of  the  eompany  was  heard  bow  and 
then  a  snore,  which  sounded  like  tbe  droning  of 
a  base-viol  which  struck  up  to  tbe  tweedle-dees 
of  little  fiddles. 

Towards  tbe  close  of  the  repast  skals  were 
drank,  not  ceremoniously  anil  tediously,  but 
gaily  and  heartily.  The  Magister,  warmed  by 
the  occasion  and  by  the  wine,  made,  glass  in 
hand,  the  following  impromptu  in  honour  of  tbe 
bpdal  pair — 

Uaod  aboat  Uw  brinuntsf  f Itises ; 

Bunah !    let  a*  dnin  the  bowl ! 
LM  the  tana  lli« celling eiitUikle ■.', 

Happr  eoopto— faera's  yoor  tksl' 

Bina  the  aliune  altoieflief ! 

May  we  e'en,  u  now,  be  fmy ; 
When,  In  flRy  yean,  we  gladly 

Keep  your  golden  bridal-dsy ! 

Amid  universal  laughter  and  ringing  of  glass- 
es the  skal  was  drunk.  Afterwards  one  was 
alsodmnk  for  the  Magister,  who,  I  am  persuad- 
ed now  regarded  himself  as  a  little  Bellman.* 

After  supper  the  most  agreeable  surprise  was 
prepared  fur  Emilia.  Upon  a  large  table  in  the 
drawing-room  were  apread  the  portraita  of  ber 
parents  and  ber  sisters,  painted  in  oil,  and  most 
of  them  most  striking  likenesses. 

"  We  shall  in  ibis  manner  all  of  us  accom- 
pany thee  to  thy  new  home,"  said  the  Colonel, 
embracing  ber;  "yes,  yes,  thou  wilt  not  get 
rid  of  us !" 

Sweet  tears  ran  down  Emilia's  cheeks :  she 
threw  her  arms  around  her  father,  her  mother, 
her  sisters,  and  was  not  for  some  time  able  to 
thank  ihem.  After  this  the  company  undertook 
to  make  an  accurate  examination  of  every  por- 
trait, and  there  was  no  lack  of  remarks  of  eveiy 
kind.    Here  they  discovered  a  fault  in  the  nose ; 


*  A  celebralad  Swedish  pnpelar  poet. 


in  the  muuih,  which  was  loo  large;  besides 
this,  the  artists  had  out  lalMuired  to  beautif>—- 
rather  the  contrary,  and  so  o|i. 

Pour  artists '.  aee,  then,  the  review  which 
censoriousness — the  most  common  of  all  mala- 
dies—compels your  works  to  undergo.  Puur 
artists  !  happy,  happy,  for  you,  that  you  are 
often  a  little  deaf,  and  are  satisfied  with  the 
feeling  of  the  money  in  your  pockets  and  tho 
consciousness  of  your  talent  in  your  souls ! 

Emilia  alone  saw  no  fault.  It  was  precisely 
her  father's  look,  and  her  mother's  smile ;  ber 
sister  Julie's  arch  countenance,  brother  Carl's 
hasty  demeanour,  Helena's  expression  of  kind- 
ness and  peace ;  and  tbe  little  Dumplings,  O ! 
they  were  astonishingly  like.  One  bad  a  desire 
to  give  them  a  sweetmeat. 

'The  poor  little  Dumplings !  burnt  and  fright- 
ened, they  bad  been  obliged  to  leave  the  feast, 
about  which  they  had  rejoiced  for  three  weeks. 
During  tbe  whole  evening  some  of  us  had  kept 
sneaking  up  to  them  with  apples,  sugar-bread, 
and  so  on.  The  Magister  himself  at  first  had 
been  the  most  industrious  upon  tbe  stairs ;  bat 
after  he  had  fallen  down  three  several  times 
upon  this  to  him  little  known  path,  he  remained 
quietly  in  tbe  drawing-room.  Her  Honour  bad; 
during  the  evening,  aaid  at  least  six  times  to 
me,  with  an  expression  of  the  greatest  disquiet, 
"  My  poor  little  boys  !  I  shall  positively  sit  op 
with  them  to-night !"  And  I  replied  every  time^ 
"  That  shall  not  her  Honour,  but  I  wilt  sit 
up  with  them !"  "  But  you  will  certainly 
sleep !"  "  I  shall  not  sleep,  your  Honour  !** 
"  Parole  d'honneur  V  "  Parole  d'bonoeur,  yoor 
Honoar!"  And,  chased  by  the  uneasiness  of 
ber  Honoar,  I  went  apto  tbem,  before  the  com- 
pany had  separsled,  well  supplied  with  packets 
of  phuter,  bottles  of  drops,  and  sweet  things. 

The  little  boys  were  much  pleased  with  the 
latter,  and  enchanted  that,  merely  on  their  ac- 
count, a  light  should  be  kept  burning  all  the 
night  The  adventure  of  the  evening  occupied 
them  greatly,  and  they  had  never  done  informing 
me  how  the  Magister  bad  knocked  them,  bow 
they  had  fallen  down,  and  what  they  felt  and 
thought  as  the  Magister  let  tbe  tea-kettle  fall 
upon  them.  Axel  thongbt  about  tbe  deluge^ 
Clfiea  npoa  the  last  judgment.  Amid  these  r»- 
latioos  they  went  to  sleep. 

At  half-pest  eleven  I  heard  the  noiae  of  bells, 
horses,  and  carriages  before  the  house  of  tbe 
Colonel.  At  twelve  o'clock  all  was  still  and 
silent,  as  well  within  as  without  the  house. 

"  Soon  they  all  will  be  sweetly  asleep,"  thought 
I,  and  began  by  degrees  to  be  iodescribi^y 
sleepy. 

Nothing  is  more  painful  than  to  be  alone,  to 
be  aloepy  and  be  compelled  to  keep  awake,  es- 
pecially when  those  for  whom  one  keeps  awake 
snore  with  all  their  might ;  and  had  I  not  given 
my  jiarole  d'honneur  not  to  close  my  eyf  *,  I 
should  probably  have  speedily  done  so.  i  knit 
at  my  stocking ;  but  was  obliged  to  put  it  down, 
because  every  minute  I  was  nearly  pricking  my 
eyes.  I  read,  and  did  not  understand  a  word 
which  I  read.  I  looked  o<it  of  the  window, 
eaTed  upon  the  nuion.  and  thought— on  nnihing. 
The  wiirk  of  my  candle  grew  as  big  as  a  lily.  I 
wished  to  snufT  it — 1  unfortunately  snuffed  it  out. 
My  part  as  watcher  beeaiqe  by  this  means 
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more  dIfiiRnU  than  ever.  I-end«*voured  now  lo 
keep  myseir  awake  bjr  terror,  and  wished,  in  the 
uncertain  glimmering  of  the  white  stove,  to  see 
the  ghost  of  the  White  Lady.  I  thought  if  a 
eold  hand  should  suddenly  seize  mine,  and  a 
voice  should  whisper  horrible  words  in  my  ear, 
or  a  bloody  form  should  ascend  up  from  the 
floor — when  suddenly  the  crowing  voice  of  a 
cock  was  heard  in  a  neighbouring  yard,  which. 
in  connexion  with  the  dawning  day,  chased 
away  all  imaginary  spectres. 

The  melancholy  song  of  two  little  chnnney- 
sweepers,  who,  from  the  teps  of  their  smoky 
pleasure-houses,  saluted  the  morning,  formed 
the  ouverture  to  the  general  awaking  lire. 

In  the  region  of  the  kitchen  soon  blazed  a 
rriendly  ftre ;  coffee  diRosedits  Arabian  perfume 
through  the  atmosphere  of  the  house ;  people 
moved  about  in  the  streets,  and  through  the 
clear  winter-air  sounded  the  musical  bells  of  the 
churches  which  invited  to  morning  prayers. 
The  smoke-clouds  curled  purple-tinted  up  to  the 
bright  blue  heaven,  and  with  joy  I  saw  at  length 
the  beams  of  the  sun,  which  first  greeted  the 
vane  and  stars  of  the  church  towers,  and  after- 
wards  spread  their  mantles  of  light  over  the 
roofs  of  the  dwellings  of  man. 

The  world  around  me  opened  bright  ejres ;  I 
Ihonght  about  closing  mine ;  and  as  glad  voices 
greeted  me  with  "  good  morning,"  I  replied,  half 
asleep^  "  good  night. " 


PART  n. 

BAOOVT  OF  MUIT  THIIiaS. 

Tn  wedding-day— 'has  also  a  morrow!  a 
wearisome  day  in  the  bridal  house !  Of  all  the 
festivity  of  the  preceding  day,  one  has  only  that 
which  remains  of  an  extinguished  light — the 
fume.  And  when  from  the  familiar  circle  of 
nome,  together  with  all  festal  sounds  and  habil- 
iments, has  vanished  also  a  friendly  coonte- 
nance  (one  of  the  star-lights  of  its  heaven),  then 
it  is  not  extraordinary  that  itshorison  iseloady ; 
jna,  my  little  Julie,  I  thought  it  qoite  natural 
that  thou  gottest  up  and  went  about  all  day  like 
•  rain-cloud,  whilst  thy  brother  was  not  unlike 
a  tempest,  as  he  wandered  from  one  room  to  an- 
other, humming  the  "  songs  of  the  stars,"  which 
was  horrible  to  hear. 

Everybody  had  agreed  that  the  new-married 
pair  would  pass  this  day  with  Algernon's  old 
grandmother,  who  lived  qoite  retired  from  the 
world,  with  her  maid,  her  cat,  her  weak  eyes, 
and  her  human  love,  which  occasioned  her  to 
wish  that  nobody  should  ever  marry, — which 
pious  wish  she  had  even  expressed  to  her  grand- 
son anil  Emijia,  but  in  vain.  She  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  spile  of  her  vexation,  wished  to  see 
'  the  young  couple  at  her  house,  and  had  herself, 
as  report  said,  peeled  the  apples  for  the  apple- 
cake  which  was  to  crown  the  conclusion  of  the 
frugal  dinner.  The  day  afterwards  we  were  to 
see  them  with  us,  and  the  next  we  were  to  pass 
with  them. 

In  the  mean  time  wo  spent  the  day  after  the 
bridal  in  a  sort  of  stupid  quietness.  Her  Honour 
ate  the  whole  day  nothing  hut  thin  water  gruel. 

After  we  had  brought  thi^  heavy  day  to  an 
'«nd,  and  every  one  b^  betaken  himself  to  bis 
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chamber,  Julie  felt  a  lively  need  to  animate  her- 
self a  little ;  she  sent  for  walnuts,  came  into  my 
room,  and  sat  down  to  crack  them,  and  to  praise 
her  bridegroom. 

"  How  incomparably  charming  he  is !  So 
regular,  so  sensible,  %o  even  in  temper,  so  pleas- 
ant, so — so  order — (a  delicate  nul  !)--8o  alien- 
live,  so  prudent,  so  regular  in  his  affairs — not 
niggardly  either — so  good — not  too  good  either 
— so — so  altogether  just  what  he  should  he !" 

I  nodded  my  approval  of  all  this,  wishing  Julie 
much  happiness,  and — ^yawned  quite  indescriba- 
bly. There  are  perfections  which  put  one  to 
sleep. .  • 

The  next  day  we  had  a  little  fresher  wind. 
The  newly-married  came  to  dinner.  A  cap  suits 
Emilia  excellently ;  she  was  gentle,  pleasant, 
able,  but  not  exactly  gay ;  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary, Algernon  was  unusually  cheerful,  anima- 
ted, and  talkative.  This  annoyed  and  vexed 
Julie ;  she  looked  at  them  allernately,  and  knew 
not  exactly  where  she  was.  The  domestics  pat 
themselves  to  infinite  pains  to  call  Emilia  "  her 
Honour."  This  new  appellation  did  not  seem 
to  give  her  any  pleasure;  and  when  an  old, 
faitb/iil  servant  said  to  her  for  the  seventh  time, 
"  Sweet  Miss,  ah — Lord  Josus !  her  Honour," 
Emilia  said,  somewhat  impatiently  and  wcaried- 
ly,  "  Dear  me,  let  it  be :  it  is  not  really  so  im- 
portant." The  servants  presented  no  dish  to 
her  at  table  without  making  it  very  formidable 
with  their  question,  "  Does  your  Honour  please?" 
"  Yen,  yes,  the  fellow  knows  his  world,"  remark- 
ed the  Colonel.  Emilia  looked  as  if  she  found 
that  world  not  at  a)l  agreeable. 

Fall  of  anxiety  of  heart,  Julie  took  her  sister 
after  dinner  into  another  room,  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  before  her,  and,  clasping  her  arms 
around  her,  exclaimed  with  tears.  "  Emilia,  bow 
isiti  Sweet  Emilia!  Lord  God — thou  art  not 
happy — thou  lookest^ejected !  Art  tbon  not 
satisfied  t    Art  tbon  not  happy  V 

Emilia  embraced  her  sister  warmly,  and  said, 
consolingly,  bnt  with  tears  in  her  gentle  eyes : 

"  I  ought  to  be,  indeed,  sweet  Julie ;  Algernon 
is  so  good,  so  noble— I  iliust  be  happy  with  him." 

But  Julie,  like  all  persons  of  lively  tempers, 
was  not  satisfied  with  this.  "  I  ought  to  be !" 
She  wished  for  "  I  am,"  and  considered  it  quite 
desperate,  unheard  of,  and  unnatural,  that  a 
young  wife  should  not  be  indescribably  happy. 
She  had  read  noveli.  She  eonducted  hersi^ 
through  the  remainder  of  the  day  stiffly  towards 
Algernon,  who  did  not  seem  to  trouble  himself 
particularly  about  it. 

When  Emilia,  with  tearful  eyes,  had  again 
parted  from  her  home,  Julie  gave  full  scope  to 
her  displeasure,  and  highly  enraged  herself 
against  Algernon,  who  could  be  so  well  pleased 
and  merry  whilst  Emilia  'A'as  so  dejected :  he 

was  an  icicle,  a  savage,  a  heathen,  a  . 

N.B.  The  Colonel  and  her  Honour  were  not 
present  during  this  philippic :  the  Cornet,  again, 
Kmk  another  view  of  the  affair — was  displeased 
with  Emilia,  who,  he  thought,  required  quite  loo 
much  from  her  husband.  "Had  not  be,  poor 
fellow,  lo  sprmg  up  and  look  for  her  work  bask- 
ell  Did  be  not  put  on  her  fur  shoes,  her  shawl. 
her  cloak  1  And  did  she  once  thank  himl" 
Julie  took  her  sister's  part,  the  Cornet,  Alger- 
non's ;  the  spirit  of  controversy  threw  alteady 
one  and  anotlier  hitler  aeed  into  the  dispute  ■ 
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•nd  the  good  brother  and  sister  might,  perhaps, 
have  remained  at  variance  had  not  tliey,  as  ihey 
bulh  siiMipe<l  lu  pick  up  Helena's  needle,  kniick- 
ed  llieir  heads  together,  the  shock  ol'  which  end- 
ed the  content  iua  by  a  burst  ol'  laugbtir;  and 
the  question  of  the  rights  of  man  and  woman — 
tliat  sea,  upon  whose  billows  the  two  disputants 
found  themselves  unexpectedly  betrayed,  was 
quickly  given  up. 

The  next  day  was  consolatory  for  Julie.  Emi- 
lia was  gayer  and  happier  to  receive  her  parents 
and  her  brother  and  sisters  in  her  own  borne, 
busied  herself  with  the  most  unconstrained 
grace,  with  the  warmest  cordiality,  to  entertain 
them  well.  Alt  the  Colonel's  favoarite  dishes 
were  on  the  table,  and  Emilia's  eyes  gleamed 
with  joy  as  her  father  desired  to  be  helped  a 
second  time  to  turtle  soup,  adding  that  it  was 
"  outrageously  good !"  Her  Honour  was  not 
a  little  pleased  with  the  excellence  and  good 
order  of  the  dinner,  as  well  as  with  all  the  ar- 
rangements over  head.  She  blinked,  to  be  sure, 
1  liuie  uneasily  at  a  pudding,  one  side  of  which 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  ntinou* ;  but  Julie  turn- 
ed round  the  dish  uaohservedly,  and  her  Hon- 
our, being  near-sighted,  believed  that  the  fault 
lay  in  her  own  eyes,  and  was  quiet. 

Emilia  had  the  deportment  of  a  haataeife,  and 
it  became  her  infinitely  well.  The  Cornet  was 
charmed  with  his  sister,  and  with  every  thing 
that  surrounded  her  in  her  new  home ;  every 
thing  spoke  Swedish,  thought  he ;  sofas,  and 
chairs,  and  tables,  and  curtains,  and  porcelain, 
and  so  on.  There  was  nothing  foreign ;  and  it 
was  precisely  this,  according  to  bis  opinion, 
which  made  one  feel  so  oomfortable  and  so 
much  at  home. 

Julie  was  much  pleased  with  Algernon,  who, 
f  he  did  not  exactly  make  much  of  his  young 
wife,  yet  either  was  beside  her,  or  continually 
followed  her  with  his  loving  eyes;  one  saw 
plainly  how  bis  soul  surrounded  her,  and  Emi- 
lia cast  many  bright  and  friendly  glances  to 
unite  themselves  with  his. 

How  good  the  coffee  tastes  when  there  is 
snow  falling  without,  and  there  is  the  air  of 
summer  within.  That  we  ladies  all  found,  as 
we,  in  the  aflemoon,  assembled  around  a  bia- 
sing fire,  enjoying  the  Arabian  bean,  had  a  long 
and  cheerful  conversation,  during  which  Emilia 
talked  of  the  domestic  institutions  and  arrange- 
ments which  she  thought  of  making,  that  she 
might  bring  comfort  and  good  order  into  her 
home ;  and  of  which  she  had  in  part  talked,  and 
should  further  talk  of,  with  her — her  husband. 
(This  little  word  caused  Emilia  some  Uttle  diffi- 
culty in  the  utterance);  and  see!  it  was  aH 
quite  prudent,  quite  good,  and  quite  to  the  pur- 
pose. We  proved  aU,  accurately  and  maturely, 
between  the  coffee-cups  and  the  blazing  of  the 
fire ;  we  added  to,  and  took  from ;  and  could 
not,  however,  find  out  anything  nnucfa  better 
than  that  which  Emilia  had  herself  devised. 

The  family  is,  at  the  same  time,  like  a  poem 
and  a  machine.  Its  poetry  or  song  of  the  feel- 
ings, whirh  streams  through,  and  unites,  one 
with  another,  all  its  members ;  wluch  twines 
flower-wreaths  around  the  thorny  crowns  of 
life,  and  brightens  with  the  green  of  hope  "  the 
naked  rocks  of  reality,"  therewith  every  human 
heart  is  acquainted.  But  the  machinery  (with- 
out whose  well-directed  movements  Coptra  dtUa 
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vUa.  however,  ramaim  a  fragment  wilbost  sap-, 
port)  many  regard  as  not  essential,  and  neglect 
it.  And  yet  this  part  of  the  institution  of  do- 
mestic life  is  not  the  least  important  to  its  har- 
monious progress.  It  is  with  tliis  machinery  a* 
with  the  clock.  Are  all  wheels,  springs,  and  so 
on,  well  arranged  1  It  needs  merely  liiat  the 
pendulum  swing,  and  all  is  set  in  proper  motion, 
which  goes  on  as  if  of  itself,  with  order,  and  the 
golden  finger  of  peace  and  prxraperity  points  out 
the  hours  upon  the  dear  face. 

Emilia  felt  this;  and  she  was  determined 
from  the  beginning,  so  to  arrange  her  home  and 
her  household,  that  they,  spite  of  the  little  acci- 
dental blows  and  knocks  of  fate,  should  stand 
to  the  end,  till  the  weight  had  run  down. 

One  great  and  important  thing  towards  th» 
accomplishment  of  this  end,  is  the  prudent 
and  exact  management  of  money  matters  in 
housekeeping.  In  Emilia's  case,  this  was  pat 
upon  a  good  and  rational  footing.  From  the 
great  common  purse  there  branched  out  and  ar- 
ranged themselves,  various  little  purses,  which, 
like  brooks  flowing  from  one  and  the  same  foun- 
tain considerately  towards  various  quarters, 
made  the  household  plantations  fruitful. 

Emilia  was  to  receive  annually,  for  her  own 
particular  expenditure,  a  certain  sum,  which  she 
should  devote  to  her  own  dress  and  other  Utll* 
purposes,  which  were  not  to  come  into  the 
household  register.  And  as  her  dress  was  al- 
ways to  continue  simple  and  tasteful  as  it  had 
hitherto  been,  so  she  would  be  able  to  spend  • 
great  part  of  this  money  to  gladden  her  own 
heart.  Guess,  or  «iy  in  what  manner,  dear 
reader — ^yon  know  bow. 

A  woman  ought  to  have  her  own  purse,  great 
or  small,  whioheter  it  nwy  be.  Ten,  fifly,  a  hun- 
dred, or  a  thousand  dollars,  according  to  circum- 
staaoes,  bat  her  own,  for  which  she  accounts 
to— henelf  Would  you  know  "why,"  yoa 
gentlemen  who  make  your  wives  render  au  ac- 
connt  of  pins  and  farthings!  Why  most  espe- 
cially and  particularly,  for  your  own  sublime 
peace  and  prosperity.  You  do  not  think  so! 
Well,  then.  A  maid-servant  knocks  down  a 
tea-cup,  a  servant  breaks  a  glass,  or  suddenly 
tea-pot,  cup,  and  glass,  all  at  once  Cdl  in  pieces^ 
and  nobody  baa  broken  them ;  and  so  on.  The 
wife  who  has  not  her  own  purse,  but  who  most 
replace  the  cups  and  glass,  goes  to  her  husband, 
relates  the  misfortune,  and  begs  for  a  little  to 
make  good  the  damage.  He  scolds  the  ser- 
vants, bis  wife,  who  ought  to  look  after  the  ser- 
vants. "  Money,  indeed  ! — a  little  money— mo- 
ney does  not  grow  out  of  the  ground,  nor  yet  is 
it  rained  down  from  heaven — many  small  brooks 
make  a  great  river."  And  such  like.  At  last 
he  gives  a  little  money,  and  remains  oflen  in  a 
very  ill  humour. 

Again,  if  the  wife  have  her  own  little  purse, 
then  such  little  vexations  never  come  near 
him.  Children,  servants,  misfortune,  remain 
the  same ;  but  no  disorder  is  remarked ;  all  is 
made  right  as  at  first ;  all  is  in  order ;  and  the 
head  of  the  bouse,  who,  perhaps,  with  the  great- 
est ease,  coiild  lay  down  a  thousand  rixUollars 
at  once,  need  not  for  a  few  pence,  squeezed  out 
at  different  times,  lose  the  equipoise  of  his  tem- 
per, which  is  as  invaluable  to  the  whole  bouse 
as  to  himself. 

And  dost  tboa  leclten  as  notbiD^  thoo  an- 
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idling  nabob,  tb«w  little  luipilw,  those  little 
birtliclay  and  nameaday  pleasures,  with  which 
thy  wife  can  give  herself  the  delight  of  surprising 
thco— ihnse  thousand  small  pleasures  which,  un- 
expected a.  Tailing  stars,  gleam,  like  them,  on 
the  heaven  of  home,  and  which  must  all  come 
to  thee  from  the  afiection  of  thy  wife,  through 
—a  liitle  monty,  which  thou  must  give  to  her  in 
the  gross,  in  order  to  receive  again  in  the  sraalli 
with  rich  interest  of  comfort  and  liappiness. 

Now,  is  it  clear  yet  1  Algernon  had  long  seen 
this,  and  that  operated  greatly  on  Emilia's  fu- 
ture happiness. 

To  every  true  woman's  heart  it  is  indescriba- 
bly delightful  to  give; — to  feel  itself  alive  in  the 
satisfaction  and  happiness  of  others;  it  is  the 
snnsfaine  of  the  heart,  and  is  more  needed  here 
in  the  cold  North  perhaps  than  elsewhere.  Be- 
sides tfai&  a  little  freedom  is  so  refreshing. 

Bi't  where  was  I  just  nowl  Ah!  taking 
eofTie  with  Emilia.  Thence  go  wn  upon  the 
wings  of  time  'o  undertake  a  longer  janniey. 

He  who  unlertakes  to  relate  histories  with 
the  pen,  must  take  good  care  how  he  husbands 
the  reader's  patience.  Sometimes  he  can  very 
well  give  an  aocount  of  to-day,  of  to-morrow, 
and  the  next  day;  but  on  other  occasions  he 
must  lump  together  time  and  oircumstanee,  if 
be  do  not  with  that  the  reader  shall  lump  to- 
other his  book,  and  jump  from  the  fiAh  lo  the 
eighth  chapter.  Highly  important  is  it  that  it 
should  not  be  so  with  my  honourable  family ;  so 
I  hasten  to  take  a  little  leap  over  probably  three 
oionihs,  and  only  shortly  to  pot  together  how 
my  H friends  passed  them. 

Julie  and  her  bridegroom  passed  them  in 
walking.  Every  day,  when  the  weather  permit- 
ted it,  they  went  down  the  whole  length  of 
Queen-street,  exchanged  greetings  and  talked 
with  aeqoaintanoe,  noticed  figure*  and  dresses 
amid  the  pleasant  conseioasiMes  how  handsome 
and  distinguished  their  own  were.  Sometintts 
they  went  to  a  shop  and  bou^t  trifiea,  or  ate  a 
tart  at  Bemdt's,  which  was  often  "dreadfully 
delicious."  In  the  evenings  there  was  a  supper 
somewhere,  or  an  exhibition  somewhere,  or  a 
ball  somewhere,— and  this  always  fumiabed  a 
Bobjeot  for  the  next  day ;  so  that,  thank  heaven ! 
the  betrothed  had  no  lack  of  oenversatioa.  Be- 
aidaa  this,  Lieuienaat  Arvid,  who  had  every- 
where entrance  into  the  great  worhl,  had  always 
aometbiag*«M//  to  relate — some  anecdote  of  the 
day,  aome  word  of  this  and  this  about  that  and 
that ;  and  to  it  was  all  very  amusing— thought 
Julie. 


The  Comet  bad  taken  an  odd  fancy.  He  bad 
set  himaelf  to  study.  Studied  the  science  of 
war,  of  mathematics,  history,  etc.,  and  discov- 
ered more  and  more  that  as  his  bodily  eye* 
were  formed  to  look  in  all  directions  over  the 
earth  and  up  to  heaven,  so  also  was  his  spiritu- 
al eye  designed  to  look  into  the  kingdoms  nf  na- 
ture and  science,  and  to  acknowledge  the  light 
of  heaven  in  these.  It  was  peculiar,  that  the 
more  he  learned  to  see,  the  darker  he  became. 
He  had  dread  of  and  for  spectres !  Yes,  gentle- 
men, it  is  actually  true,  and  the  spectre  which 
be  feared  has  been  from  time  immemnriatknown 
in  the  world  under  the  name  iif  Ignartnet,  an 
extraordinary  fat  lady,  dressed  in  a  shining 
white  stuff;   Stlf-sufieitnef,  bar  losg-iiedMd 


I  daughter,  who  alwajra  went  and  trad  In  tlto 
I  fiioistep*  of  her  tweet  mama ;  and  BotMing, 
I  who  might  l>e  the  ghost  of  an  old  French  Ian-' 
;  guage-maater,  who  during  his  lirelime  was  rela- 
i  ted  to  this  lady,  and  often  was  teen  io  company 
I  with  her. 

For  the  rest,  he  sought  gladly  tlie  company 
I  of  older  and  more  learned  men ;  waa  much  at 
home  with  his  father  and  with  Helena,  and  often 
let  his  young  gentlemen  acquaiotancea  knock 
and  shake  his  bolted  door  in  vain.  Sometimes, 
.neverthelett,  he  would  he  in  doubt  whether  he 
thould  not  open  it,  because  be  thought*—"  Per- 
haps my  good  friends  come  to  repay  me  mj 
money  ;"  but  then  he  considered  to  himself  and 
thought  again,  "  then  they  would  not  shake  the 
door  so  stoutly,"  and  remained  quiet.  The 
Comet  bad  two  young  friends  for  whom,  at  ft 
given  sign,  hi*  door  always  flew  open.  Thesa 
young  men  formed  a  noble  triumvirate.  Their 
watchword,  in  time  of  war  as  io  peace,  wa«, 
•'  Forwards !    Mareh !" 

Emilia  and  Algernon  made  a  journey  in  tbft 
beginning  of  April  to  Blekinge,  where,  on  a  large 
estate,  an  old  aunt  and  godmother  of  Emilia'a 
lived.  Emilia  received  immediately  after  her 
marriage  a  letter  from  her,  in  which  she  begged 
Emilia  and  her  husband  to  visit  her  as  soon  as 
possible.  She  bad  la(ety  lost  her  only  child,  a 
son,  and  wished  now,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  to 
gladden,  or  rather  to  reanimate,  her  heart,  by 
giving  it  something  else  to  love,  to  live  for.  She 
d^ired  the  new-married  pair  to  spend  the  spring 
and  summer  with  her ;  she  spoke  of  neighboura, 
and  of  various  good  and  pleasant  things  which 
could  make  their  summer  residence  agreeable. 
She  mentioned  that  she  should  make  her  will ; 
that  her  property  would  he  theirs  after  her 
death,  if  they  would  regard  her  at  a  mother. 

"Upon  my  word  a  boantilul  letter!"  taid 

Uncle  P .    "  Set  off  ttraight  tbcie  at  onee. 

Nephew,  with  your  wife— bave  the  horse*  pot 
to  the  carriage  immediately.  I  wish  I  vere  i» 
your  clothes,  you  lueky  fellow !  Wait  till  the 
heginning  of  April  t— Madness !  What,  and  if 
the  old  lady  should  die  in  the  mean  time  1  Sir, 
that  is  what  one  may  call  sleeping  over  one's 
lock !  I  would  Uke  care  that  it  did  not  happen 
to  me ! — ^Dear  Julie,  wake  me  when  the  eoffoe 
come*  in." 

When  the  traveBing.carriage  stood  before  the 
door,  and  the  weeping  Emilia  aat  betMe  Alger->- 
aeo  exchanging  tearful  heartfelt  glaacet  and 
anxious  adieus  with  her  parents  aad  family, 
who  stood  around  the  carriage,  Algernon  seized 
her  hand  and  inquired,  "Woold'st  thou  now 
rather  remain  here  with  these,  or  Accompany 
mel"    ' 

"  Accompany  thee,"  replied  Emilia  gently. 

"  With  thy  whole  heart  1" 

"  WiUi  my  whole  heart !" 

"  Drive  off!"  exclaimed  Algeraon  gaily. 

"  Emilia,  we  accompany  each  other  on  tlie 
journey — througli  life !" 

The  carriage  rolled  away.  O  that  the  car- 
riage of  every  marriage  twuag  upon  auch  springs! 

Quietly  and  sadly  did  the  blind  girl  pass  her 
dark  days  :  her  health  visibly  declined.  Her 
soul  resembled  the  fires  in  a  chareoal-heap ;  its 
flame*  appear  not,  do  not  burst  forth,  but  con- 
aume  their  dwelling  silently  and  suiely.    Is 
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song  alone  did  she  at  timen  otter  forth  her  reel- 
ings, and  when  she  believed  hcrseir  tn  he  alone 
she  composed  hoth  words  and  music — which 
iMiretlie  stamp  or  an  mihappv  and  iinqmet  heart. 
In  company  she  spoke  scarcely  a  word,  and  only 
her  incessant  occupation  of  twisting  around  her 
hands  and  fingers  a  ribbon  ur  a  cord,  betrayed 
the  restless  disquiet  of  her  heart. 

There  is  in  woman  a  state  of  mind  which 
operates  hy  causing  to  do  well  whateTer  she 
does  in  her  domestic  circle ;  which  causes  a 
quiet  peace  to  attend  her,  Iil<e  that  of  a  pleasant 
spring  day ;  that  where  she  lingers,  lingers  also 
a  prosperity  and  a  well-being  whicn  she  imparts 
to  every  one  who  approaches  her ;  this  slate  of 
mind  proceeds  from  a  pure,  god-fearing  and 
-devoted  heart.  Happy,  happy  above  all  others 
<however  in  other  respects  richly  gifted^  who  is 
possessed  of  this !  And  happy  was  Helena,  for 
it  was  she  who  was  thus  richly  gifled.  In  a 
letter  which  she  wrote  at  this  time  to  a  friend, 
she  painted  vividly  herself  her  happy  condition. 

"  Thou  askest  what  I  do  I"  wrote  she  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  letter,  "  I  enjoy  life  in  every 
nomeotofit.  My  parents,  my  family,  my  work, 
ny  books,  nly  flowers,  the  sun,  the  stars,  hea- 
Ten  and  earth :  all  give  me  joy,  all  make  rac 
feel  the  indescribable  jojr  of  happiness  and  of 
existence.  Thou  askest  me  what  I  do  when 
dark  thoughts  and  doubts  seise  upon  my  soul. 
I  have  them  not — for  I  trust  in  Ood ;  I  lore 
'him,  I  hope  in  him.  I  have  no  cares  or  anxious 
fears,  for  I  know  that  he  will  make  all  right — 
that  sometime  all  will  be  good  and  bright.  Thus 
thinking,  thus  feeling,  I  mast  indeed  be  htfpf." 


"  OBrro,  eurri,  eumm,  CHrrere,"  repeated  the 
Kttle  Dumplings.  "Curutri,  eurtum,  eurrtrt, 
you  little  sinners!"  corrected  the  Magister;  and 
thereon  they  honestly  apent  (I  never  exagger- 
ate !)  pearly  three  months. 

"  It  goes  on  slowly, — but  it  goes  on  safidy," 
■aid  the  Magister  consolingly,  ud  full  ofoonso- 
Jation,  to  her  Honour. 

Her  Honour — God  bless  her  excellent  Hon- 
«nr!— but  ooald  it  only  have  been  managed 
that  for  her  our  flight  into  the  country  had  been 
witbaut  so  much  trouble,  so  many  an  "  ah !  oh !" 
and  so  many  packages  and  so  many  trunks  I 
The  Colonel  said,  half  in  joke,  a  little  word  on 
this  subject. 

"That  is  easily  said,"  replied  Her  Honour 
gravely. 

The  Comet,  who  could  not  bear  the  least  re- 
mark about  his  mother,  in  whose  proceeding  and 
action  he  woatd  never  see  the  least  fanlt,^  held 
by  her  in  all  her  trouble,  and  contradicted  us, 
who  thought  it  a  little  unnecessary ;  and  when 
she  was  altogether  too  much  put  out  of  sorts, 
be  went  about  singing  "  God  save  the  King" 
(the  only  English  which  he  knew),  in  order  to 
withdraw  our  attention  from  her  Honour. 

A  month  bafore  and  a  month  after  the  remo- 
val, she  wearied  herself  and  worked  for  our 
good,  and  on  the  day  of  the  journey  itself.— O 
ieavena ! 

WhM  pMltlnff  Knit  plfcblnfr 
In  celtiir  nnd  klictien ! 
la  porloiir  nnd  hull 
All  the  UUdp  have  ■  lisl^ 
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Asd  nlMisvvf  we  tiMd* 
Things  turn  licels  over  tisad. 
And  gentleftdka  riitgiug. 
And  MTvnnts  oflrKprlnglnc. 
Gn««t*enine.  nnd  brenkratcs  and  truoksTn  nrray. 
All  llinmfc  nboiil  lu,  and  all  uiusl  have  way. 
Orfriendsliip  Ihi-y  [nlk.  pNHe  nnd  bei-r^tcuk  ntlflck. 
And  (l|i  pi  Ihe  inoutlia  nil — arid  np  gnei  the  pnck; 
TlM  lady  unlle«,  |rnian«,  and  then  sifibi)  fiinti  *' Good  lack  r* 
Uuk-k  tbc  trivelllnf  Uuie  cuuiaa, 
Tbe  aluruni  drum  Immiuis. 
Thm  horrylnp,  tbiti  burryinp,  run  bitlierand  hitiifr! 
"iirivennward!  drive  onward!  Iheninnllssbrillgliilhcr^ 
Such  packing  and  slowing 
Bemlada  lua  oT  going; 

and  going  to— 


THoasBoaa : 


Taa  paternal  estate  of  the  Colonel,  where  we 
arrived  in  the  middle  of  May. 

Had  1  a  drop  of  the  vein  which  sprang  iorth 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  inkstand,  spread  itself 
tlirough  "  all  lands,"  and  has  wetted  with  his- 
torical-antiquarian ink  the  pens  of  hundreds  of 
authors,  then  would  I  give  in  this  place  a  mag- 
nificent description  of  the  stately  castle  of  Thora- 
borg,  boilt  during  the  Thirty  Year's  War  by  « 
high-minded  and  nobly  descended  lady  in  nine 
month's  time,  with  walls  as  firm  as  the  minds 
of  those  times,  and  with  leaded  window  panes,  as 
small  as  the  rays  of  light  which  emanated  in  thoao 
days  from  the  cloistera.  I  would  tell  bow  Mrs. 
Barbro  Akesdotter,  ofGiSholm  and  Hedead,  wife 
of  the  Admiral  Stjembjelke  (whose  portrait  is  to 
be  seen  at  Tborsborg,  and  abewa  her  to  be  a 
proud  and  dignified  woman),  in  order  to  surprias 
her  husband,  then  fighting  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  (Sermany,  she  raised  this  noble  building 
upon  the  height  where  it  now  stands  in  princely 
grandeur,  commanding  immeasarable  fields  and 
meadows,  to  an  extent  of  many  miles;  and  how 
she,  on  the  arrival  of  our  hero  at  tbe  home  of 
his  fathers,  had  homing  lights  placed  ia  all  tbe 
windows  of  the  castle,  in  order  to  delight  and 
charm  his  eyes,  I  would  also  whisper  that  ibte 
was  not  successful,  and  that  tradition  says  that 
he  was  exceeding  angry  at  Mrs.  Barbro's  handi- 
works. I  would  further  relate  somewhat  of  tbe 
fate  of  the  successors  who  afterwards  lived  upoa 
tbe  estate,  of  whom  one,  who  was  gifted  with 
the  power  of  a  skald,  scratched  upon  a  pane  of 
glass  in  the  castle  saloon,  and  which,  in  tha 

time  of  (Colonel  H ,  was  still  to  be  seen,  the 

following  distich,  as  a  memorial  of  tbemaelTea, 
and  for  our  edification : 

"  IIIH  B\gM  with  her  Soop, 
An  both  fnu  fools." 
And  if  I  had  descended  down  tbe  stream  of 
time,  from  the  burnt-out  volcanoes  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  calm  places  of  rest  of  our  days,  I 
would,  wandering  among  these,  searching  among 
the  remains  of  the  lava-streams,  and  after  tha 
extinguished  fires  collected  in  the  urns  of  mem- 
ory, scatter  them  through  these  pages,  and — 
that  ia  to  say  (to  talk  a  little  less  fluweiy)  I 
would  speak  abiiiit  all  the  old  armour,  helmets, 
and  spears,  which  still  are  preserved  at  Tbors- 
borg, and  which  Cornet  Carl  embraced  with 
particular  tenderness ;  of  the  bIcMidy  dresses, 
swords,  murder-balls,  and  such  like ;  and  men- 
tion among  the  peaceful  remembrances,  the 
doors,  overlaid  with  a  thousand  wooden  figures, 
of  the  sleeping-room  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  the 
Second,  which  were  removed  here  from  the 
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more  ancient  castle ;  of  the  immeaanrable  saloon 
'With  its  floor  or  oak  laid  chrqaer-wlae,  and  llie 
oal(  spars  of  its  roor;  of  (be  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Barbro,  as  she  sits  wiib  her  trowel  in  ber  hand  : 
.«f  her  spinning-wheel,  etc. ;  and,  in  order  not  ti> 
forget  salt  to  Iho  soiipk  would  I  forget  to  relate 
of  the  spectral  apparitions  which  occur  in  the 
«astle,  anil  which  nobody  was  so  liable  to  per- 
«eive  as  the  Magister.  He  often  heard  terrible 
«oands — a  mixture  of  the  clangour  of  the  trum- 
pet and  the  howl  of  the  wolf;  he  heard  how  at 
night  time  there  was  a  soil  moving  about  in  the 
billiard-ball ;  how  the  balls  rattled ;  small  bells 
were  rung,  and  soon.  I  would  relate  bow  the 
people  in  the  house  knew  about  one  ghost,  wlvich 
walked  wilhnot  a  head  in  the  great  oak  saloon 
in  moonlight  evenings;  and  bow  very  oflen, 
amid  dark  nights,  lights  suddenly  beamed  from 
all  the  windows ;  and  how  there  was  nobody 
who  had  not  heard  sofas,  tables,  and  chairs 
dragged  with  a  terrible  noise  up  and  down  the 
room  where  nobody  was;  and  that  even  her 
Hooonr — Ha!  but  I  begin  to  be  horrified  my- 
aelf ;  and  I  now  see  clearly  bow  I  have  only 
ability  with  common  ink  to  write  about  common 
and  every-day  things;  and  therefore  find  it 
more  safe  and  agreeable  to  tell  how  the  little 
Dampliogs,  happy  beyond  all  deacription  °to  be 
Jo  the  country,  leapt  about,  and  dog  among  the 
ditches  and  heaps  of  stones,  where  were  the 
rains  of  the  old  hooae,  sought  for  treasures  and 
found— primroses.  How  Julie  herself,  like  a 
butterfly,  sprang  after  ber  winged  sister  beings, 
defying  her  bridegroom  to  ran  in  porsuit  of  her, 
vntil  ^e  observed  that  it  was  not  -worth  her 
Iraoble,  for  he  did  not  exert  himself  at  aU.  "It 
was  too  warm." 

He  liked,  above  all  things,  to  sit  upon  a  soft 
•ofa  with  bis  little  bride,  comfortably  resting  up- 
on the  softly  swelling  cushion,  in  a  sort  of  in- 
ward observation  of  life's— easy  side.  In  the 
nean  time  he  bosied  himself  with  hunting  alter- 
nately on  I  he  Colonel's  estate  and  that  of  his 
own  fiither.  His  father  was  a  cheerful,  good- 
Jiaarted,  grey-headed  man,  who  esteemed  highly 
Ave  things  on  earth :  namely,  his  old  noble  name, 
b»  son,  the  friendship  of  Colonel  H^— ,  his  set 
of  white  horses  called  "swans,"  and  his  tobac- 
«o  pipe,  for  the  lighting  of  which  an  incessant 
fire  burnt,  both  winter  and  summer,  in  hia  stove. 
He  was  enchanted  with  bis  little  daughter-in- 
law  elect,  who,  however,  played  him  many  a 
little  trick,  over  which  be  was  just  as  easily 
made  angry  as  he  was  easily  put  into  good  |iu- 
meur  again.  He  related  histories  willingly,  ex- 
aggerated prodigiously,  swore  boldly,  and  was, 
after  all,  that  which  peo[de  called  a  nun  o/kon- 
em*. 

At  Thorsborg  the  family  soon  fell  into  a  qniet 
and  cheerful  way  of  life.  Her  Honour  went 
about,  to  be  sure,  with  her  bunch  of  keys  and 
her  troubles,  but  allowed  niiliody  tu  disturb  them- 
selves on  that  account ;  and  so  intrinsically  good 
was  she.  that  she  never  annoyed  or  made  any 
one  uneasy  but  herself 

The  evenings  were  especially  agreeable. 
When  we  were  all  assembled  in  a  little  green 
boudoir,  rich  with  pietures  and  flowers,  and 
where  the  reading  of  the  works  of  Franzen, 
Tegner,  Stagnelius,  Sjoberg,  Nicander,  and 
oany  other  Swedish  poets,  which  Professor 
h '»  expressive  eloquence  and  excellent  de> 
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clamation  taoght  ns  more  to  valae,  and  mado 
us  every  day  rirher  in  noble  and  fresh  ibuughts 
and  feelings.    Frequently,  also,  there  was  read- 
ing of  a  mure  serious  kind  ;  that,  namely,  whose 
iihject  it  is  to  difluse  elearness  upon  subjects  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  human  heart — on 
God  and  immortality.    This,  I  scMin  observed, 
was  done  wiihan  especial  reference  to  the  blind 
girl,  upon  whose  marble-pale  countenance  the 
the  looks  of  the  Colonel  always  lingered  during 
the  reading  of  those  passages  where  the  rays  of 
divinity  penetrated  most  clearly  and  must  warm- 
ly, although  through  the  veil  of  human  weak- 
ness.   Oflen,  ton,  were  the  evenings  spent  in 
ciinversations  nn  the  same  suhjects.    Professor 
I, ,  the  Colonel,  and  Helena,  took  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  these.    The  measures  taken  by  the 
Colonel,  in  common  with  the  Professor,  for  the 
moral  improvement  of  his  dependents,  by  good 
schools  and  other  establishments,  which  were 
intended  as  much  for  their  benefit  as  their  en- 
joyment, gave  an  unconstrained  occasion  for 
these  conversations.     The  human  being — his 
organisation — his  education — his   dignity — hia 
weakness — the  ennobling  of  humanity  through 
a  rightly  preaching  of  a  rightly  understood  gos- 
pel-—this  life  in  connexion  with  the  future ; — 
these  were  subjects  which  were  handled  by 
Professor  L— — ^with  the  greatest  warmth  beau- 
ty, clearness,  and  power.    His  fervid  and  pow- 
erful eloquence,  which  expressed  so  excellently 
his  rich  feelings — the  happy  ability,  which  be 
possessed  in  an  admirable  manner,  of  giving 
clearness  even  to  the  most  abstract  ideas,  t^ 
examples  drawn  from  the  riches  of  history,  mor- 
als, and  nature — the  calm,  beautiful  wisdom, 
which  was  the  result  of  bis  learning,  and  the 
beneficial  strength  of  which  irresistibly  passed 
to  the  hearts'  of  all  his  auditors— the  fine  tone 
of  his  manly  voice,  the  dignity  and  expressive- 
ness of  his  features — all  this  caused  people  to 
listen  to  him  with  delight  for  whole  hours.  And 
when,  as  be  went  deeper  into  his  subject,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  with  an  ever-increasing  warmth, 
with  a  more  forcible  utterance,  expressed  more 
lofty  and  profound  Ideas,  people  felt  themselves, 
as  it  were,  lifted  from  the  earth  and  brought 
nearer  to  heaven.     It  was  an  apotheosis   of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  the  heavenward  jour- 
ney of  the  moment  left  always  behind  it  in  our 
hearts  a  living  spark  of  the  eternal  fire. 

It  was  during  these  evenings  that  I  saw  feel- 
ings of  a  higher  and  nobler  kind  arise  in  the 
hitherto  somewhat  childish  and  volatile  Julie. 
I  saw  her  breast  heave,  her  cheeks  crimson, 
whilst  she  listened  to  the  conversations  on  truth 
and  virtue ;  and  her  expressive  eyes  dwelt  on 
the  lips  of  the  noble  interpreter,  as  if  to  draw  in 
every  word  ;  and  she  answered  her  bridegroom 
shortly  and  with  indiflerence,  as  he  sometimes 
would  solicit  her  judgment  on  pretty  little  paper 
things  and  ciittingsout,  in  which  accomplish- 
ment  he  possessed  a  real  talent. 

The  blind  giri  remained  silent  daring  these 
cnnversatiiins,  and  rarely  did  any  movement  in 
her  staiue-like  countenance  betray  the  feelings 
which  stirred  within  her. 

Wc  hail  also  in  the  evenings  conversations  of 
another  kind^f  a  light,  hut,  nevertheless,  of 
an  important  nature.  In  these  Cornet  Carl  and 
lier  Honour  took  part.  One  evening  as  Profes- 
aor  Ii—  and  the  Colonel  were  absent,  Lieu- 
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tenant  Arvid  gare  a  Ion{  leetore  on  the  beet 
moUo  ofcoiikiiig  reindeer  Hesh,  and  on  the  sauce 
thereto.  Julie  inquired  whether  Arvjd'*  speech 
did  not  give  us  a  great  appetite  tn  eat  an  early 
supper,  and  go  quickly  to  bed.  Universal  ap- 
plause. 

Our  day,  as  Julie  and  I  sate  at  an  open  win- 
dow aoc!  worked — a  pot  of  Provence  roses 
standing  on  the  lahle  between  us — and  we  had 
long  sate  silent,  JulFe  said  all  at  once,  quite  has- 
tily, "  Du  you  not  think  V — and  was  still  again. 

I  looked  up  at  her,  and  asked,  "  What  then  V 

"  Yes — that — that  Professor  L— has  some- 
thing very  noble  in  his  countenance,  and  partic- 
ularly in  his  brow !" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  one  reads  there  hU  noble 
soul,  bis  mild  wisdom." 

Julie  smelled  at  the  Provence  rose — its  bads 
■oemed  to  have  blossomed  upon  ber  cheeks. 

"  Aha  !"  thought  I. 

Again  Julie  ai4ed,  "  Do  you  not  think  t" 

New  pause. 

"  That  Prof "  said  T,  leading  the  way. 

"Yes— that— that  Profeasor  h has  a  fine 

Toice,  and  that  he  talks  roost  excellently  1  He 
makes  every  thing  so  clear,  so  rich,  so  beautirul. 
One  feels  oneself  belter  whilst  one  bears  him." 

"That  is  true.  But  do  you  not  think  that 
Lieutenant  Arvid  has  very  handsonie  mousta- 
ches, very  handsome  teeth,  and  a  particularly 
handsome  voice,  especially  when  be  says,  "  the 
thousand  fet " 

"  Now  you  are  malicious,  Beata,"  said  Julie 
hastily,  r^dening,  as  she  sprung  up  and  ran 
«w«y.  In  going  past  bim,  ike  woke  Lieuten- 
aut  Arvid,  who,  upon  a  sofa  in  the  next  room, 
was  taking  his  alter-dinner  nap;  upon  wbicfa 
he  grumbled  a  little,  aod  demanded,  whilst  he 
leisurely  stretched  out  his  arms  and  legs— « 
kiss  in  compensation. 

He  received—"  Yes,  indeed ;  pish !" 

In  the  mean  time,  Julie  became  more  setioos 
every  day ;  her  temper,  hitherto  so  constantly 
oheerful  and  good,  began  to  be  irregular,  and 
•ometimes  unfriendly;  ber  demeanour  became 
more  still  aad  grave  and  sometimea  a  Cunt  ex- 
preaeion  of  melancholy  dwelt  upon  her  charm- 
ing eountenanoe.  For  a  long  time,  however, 
mne  of  her  family  remarked  this  change  ;  ev- 
ery member  of  wfaioh  bad  much  of  bis  own  to 
look  after. 

Her  Honoar,  whose  lively  nature  and  active 
goodness  always  kept  her  in  motion,  had  in  the 
country  every  hour  occupied.  She  was  the 
oomfurter,  the  counsellor,  and  teacher,  in  great 
as  well  as  in  small ;  and  besides  this  she  was 
the  physician  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  She 
was  all  this,  with  an  ease  and  a  possession  of 
mind  which  one  could  hardly  have  expected 
from  her,  on  seeing  her  troubled  manner  on  oc- 
oasions  of  the  least  perplexity  in  ber  own  home 
and  household.  She  herself  went  about  to 
people  with  medicines  and  encouragement,  soup 
and  good  counsel  ;  and  the  first  gave  substance 
and  force  to  the  latter.  She  was  the  darling  of 
the  whole  district;  old  and  y<Hing,  rich  and 
poor,  praised  ber  as  "so  very  good  and  conde- 
aeending !" 

The  Colonel  occapied  himself  apparently  in  a 
more  passive  manner ;  but  in  fact  was  more 
actively  busied  about  (be  welfare  of  those  over 
whom  he  had  pawer.    He  was  to  his  depen- 


dents, as  well  as  his  domestie  aervante,  •  (ood 
and  just,  but  strict  ruler.  He  was  generally 
more  feared  than  loved  ;  but  every  one  aeknow^. 
edged  that,  during  the  time  the  property  bad 
been  in  his  hands,  depravity  of  manners,  druok- 
enness,  and  crime  of  all  kinds,  had  decreasked 
every  year ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  order,  b<m- 
esty,  morality,  social  intercourse,  and  llieireon- 
sequences,  prosperity  and  oontentedness,  ad- 
vanced more  and  more,  even  to  neighbonriag 
places ;  and  the  excellent  inatitutiona  which  be 
fiirmed,  the  good  schools  which  he  establialMid. 
and  which  every  year  made  more  perfect,  gave 
hope  of  the  increasing  eoltivation  aod  happi- 
ness of  the  rising  generation.  Professor  L-— — 
sto<id  now  at  his  side  as  a  powerful  coadjutor. 

This  ia  the  place  to  aay  a  word  of  explana- 
tion regarding  Professor  L.  It  shall  be  abort 
and  good. 

Prcrfeasor  L waa  the  son  of  a  roan  of 

property,  and  was  himself  in  very  good  circons- 
staoces.  He  had  become  a  clergyman,  in  order 
to  be,  according  to  hia  opinion,  the  most  useful 
to  his  fellow  creatures.  He  was,  in  the  moat 
beautiful  signification,  the  father  of  his  pariA. 

Remarkable  is  it,  that  he,  next  to  me,  and 
perhaps  more  than  me,  paid  attention  to  Julie. 
His  eye  followed  her  olteo,  so  kindly  aeriuua,  so 
searching . 

Helena  had  the  oversight  of  the  parish  girls* 
school,  which  important  office  she  filled  exoet- 
lently,  and  with  as  muoh  pleasure  as  care. 

The  Cornet  had — oversight  of  the  boya* 
school ! — Dees  anybody  perchance  believe  it  4 
No,  heaven  forfend !  And  that  was  well,  both 
fur  him  and  the  aehooL  He  bad  aoddenly  taken 
a  violent  passion  fur  botany ;  went  out  early  ia 
a  morning,  remained  often  abroad  the  whote 
day,  and  came  home  in  the  evening  quite  wea- 
ried, with  pockets  full  of  weed— plants  I  veil) 
say.  He  talked  a  deal  abont  tbe  interest  of  bot- 
any, of  its  benefit  and  oseftalness ;  shewed  Julie 
incessantly  the  diflbrenee  between  a  pentandria, 
and  an  oetandria,  etc.  In  particolar  be  was  bent 
upon  finding  the  Linnea  Borealis,  which  he  had 
been  told  grew  in  tbe  neighbourfaood,  hot  caold 
not  discover.  This  he  now  went  eat  to  atA 
both  early  and  late. 

"  It  is  very  queer  with  Carl,"  said  Jnlie^ 
"  when  he  comes  home  from  his  botanical  ram 
bles ;  either  be  is  so  joyous  that  he  is  ready  to 
embrace  everybody,  or  be  looln  ao  oross  ae  if 
he  were  ready  to  bite." 

"  He  is  too  much  taken  op  with  his  botaay,** 
aaid  (be  Colonel. 

Helena  smiled  and  shook  her  bead — and  so  dM 
I — and  ao  also  wonldst  thou,  my  young  reader. 
1  guess  (hat  thou  guessest  that  he — but  hash, 
hush  as  long — do  not  let  us  betray  (he  secret 
which  will  come  in  proper  time  to  light.  In  (he 
mean  time,  we  drive  in  the  great  Cimily  car- 
riage to  make— 


Trb  Colonel,  her  Honoar,  Jolie,  the  Comet, 
and  I.  Her  Honour,  who  sometimes  hsd  idcse 
which  seemed  la  have  fallen  from  the  muoa, 
had  lalely  come  upon  (he  no(ion  (hat  I  began  to 
be  melancbuly ;  which  proceeded,  ahe  fancied^ 
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from  my  hsTing  beaten  my  bnrins  oTer  ihe  Book  i « listen,  Jeannette,'  and  she  said  lo  me, '  listen 
of  llie  Kevelatiuns,  because  sbe  had  found  nie   Lisette,'  arid  we  were  the  hest  friends  in  tfao 

world.    Then  she  went  on  lier  way,  and  I  went 


a  few  times  with  the  Bible  in  my  bands  upen  at 
the  last  page,  where  the  coming  -of  the  New 
Jerusalem  is  described.  Now  her  Honour  was 
afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  beating  one's 
brains  over  books ;  she  half  beiicved  that  my 
reason  was  in  danger,  and  in  order  to  divert  me, 
and  to  draw  me  a  little  from  "  such  things,"  sbe 
was  altogether  determined  that  I  should  accom- 
pany her  on  the  visits  which  were  to  be  made  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

We  set  off  one  beautiful  aAemeon,  and  all  of 
ua  in  good  humuor. 

We  drank  ooflee  with  Mrs.  Mellander,  who, 
together  with  her  husband  (the  appendage  of  his 
tvife),  rented  a  little  place  from  the  Colonel. 
Mrs.  Mellander  was  nncoinmonly  ugly ;  marked 
by  the  small-pox,  and  had  a  bearded  chin ;  car- 
ried her  nose  very  high  over  her  silent,  worthy 
husband,  who  deeply  acknowledged  her  power, 
and  talked  about  good  breeding  and  morality 
the  whole  day  long  lo  her  two  handsome  but 
somewhat  awkward  daughters,  whum  the  Cor- 
net likened  to  weeping  birches.  For  the  rest 
she  was  neat,  orderly,  and  domestie ;  kept  in 
good  order  her  husband,  ber  daugbiers,  a  maid- 
servant, and  three  eats,  and  believed  herselt 
therefore  to  have  an  excellent  bead  for  govern 
ment. 

"Yes,  yes!"  said  she  once,  sigMng,  "now 
people  say  Count  Platen  is  dead ;  next  year  they 
will  perhaps  say  Mrs.  Mellander  is  dead  " 

"  That  would  indeed  be  dreadful,"  aaid  the 
Colonel  who  was  present. 

Whilst  Mr.  Counsellor  Mellander  led  the  Col- 
onel down  into  the  little  orchard  to  shew  him 
a  newly  laid  out,  or,  as  he  called  it,  a  newly 
broken  up  piece  of  land  in  an  old  potatoe  field, 
we  began  te  hear  every  kind  of  news  from  Mrs. 
Mellander.  First,  that  slie  had  read  a  very  en- 
tertaining book  about  a  young  feUow  who  was 
called  Fritz. 

"  Is  it  a  romance  1"  asked  her  Honour. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  romance.  It  is  very  amnsing. 
She  whom  Fritz  loved  ia  called  Ingeborg." 

"Who  wrote  the  bookl"  again  asked  ber 
Honour. 

"  Yes,  tbat  I  do  not  know.  He  most  be  a 
clergyman.  And  it  stands  there  so  beautifully 
buw  they  voyage  over  the  aeas,  and  how  sbe 
claps  ber  small  white  hands." 

**  Can  it  be  Friihiuf  3"  exclaimed  the  Comet, 
perfectly  screaming  with  pure  astonisbment. 

"  Frifhiof— yes,  Frits,  or  Fritbiof,  so  waa  be 
called." 

••  By  Tegn^r !"  exdaimed  her  Honour  quietly. 

"  Ten yes,  yes,  some  such  a  name  have 

I  heard." 

Julie  lifted  ber  eyes  ap  to  heaven. 

Her  Honour,  wlm  at  the  first  moment  looked 
as  if  it  were  desirable  lo  turn  the  conversation 
from  such  a  subject,  now«sked  Mrs.  Mellander 
whether  she  had  heard  that  the  Cuuatees  B— ^ — 
bad  removed  from  her  estate. 

"  No !"  replied  Mrs.  Mellander  sharply,  and 
with  decision,  "  I  know  aoiblng  about  her.  be- 
tween us  there  is  no  longer  any  iniercoorse. 
Would  you  think  it,  ynar  Honour,  that  sbe  and  1 
were  bniught  up  uigether !    Yee— we  were  m 


on  mine — to  my  uncle,  Cnunselliir  Siridsberg,  at 
Norrtelge.  Your  Hunoiir  knows  him  eetlaioly  1" 

"  No !"  replied  her  Himour. 

"  The  cross !  not  know  the  rich  Stridsberg— 
he  married  Mamsell  Bredslroin,  daughter  of 
shopkeepe  Bredslrom  in  Stockholm,  your  Hon- 
our  knows  really — brolher  inlaw  to  Lonnquist 
— who  lives  in  llie  Packar-markel." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  her  Honour,  smiliiig 
and  half  embarrassed. 

"  Indeed  —  indeed !"  said  Mis.  Mellander, 
somewhat  displeased,  and  perhaps  with  lessen- 
ed esteem  for  her  Honour's  acquaintance. 
"Yes,"  said  she,  continuing  her  relation,  "and 
thus  it  happened  that  we  did  not  see  one  ano- 
ther fur  several  years.  But  tlien,  when  I  was 
married  to  Mellander,  I  went  to  a  concert  in 
.Stockholm,  and  there  saw  my  old  youthful  friend, 
who  had  now  become  the  Countess  B  And 

I  bowed  and  bowed  to  her — but  what  do  yoa 
think  ?  She  looked  point-blank  at  me  and  nev- 
er moved  again,  and  acted  exactly  as  if  she  did 
not  recognise  me.  'Aha!'  thought  I.  Now, 
however,  when  she  drives  past  my  liuuse  in  bet 
country  carriage,  she  puts  her  head  out  of  the 
window  and  bows  and  nods.  But— I  knit.  What 
does  your  dear  Honour  think  1" 

That  which  her  dear  H()n(iur  thought,  howev- 
er, Mrs.  Mellander  did  not  know  this  time ;  for 
in  the  same  moment  came  in  her  dear  better* 
half,  together  with  the  Colonel,  who  mentioned 
our  setting  off,  as  the  clock  bad  already  struck 
Rve,  and  we  had  almost  seven  miles  to  drive  to 
Lofstaholm,  where  we  bad  to  make  our  next 
visit,  to  the  Ironfoonder  D— — .  In. the  mean 
time  every  one  of  the  company  must  take  twa 
cups  of  coSee,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cor- 
net, who  cursing  Mrs.  Mellander,  her  good  in> 
tention  and  her  coffee,  resolutely  declined.  He 
and  Julie  had  during  this  time  done  their  best 
to  enliven  and  amuse  the  two  Mamselles  Eva 
and  Amalla.  The  Cornet  said  to  them,  in  his 
gay  good  hunlour,  all  kind  of  little  polite  thia^ 
Julie  praised  their  flowers,  promised  lo  I^d 
them  books,  patterns,  etc.,  which  bad  the  effect 
of  making  the  handsome  weeping  birches,  as 
if  shaken  by  a  brisk  wind,  or  enlivened  by  a 
beneficial  rain.  liA  up  by  degrees  their  branch- 
es, and  move  their  leaves ;  that  is  to  say,  Ama- 
lia  and  Eva  were  quite  lively,  and  their  eyeballa 
turned  both  to  east  and  west. 

At  Lorstaholm  were  the  Colonel  and  bis  fam- 
ily received  with  the  liveliest  and  most  noisy 
joy.  In  an  especial  manner  was  great  attention 
shewn  to  Cornet  Carl,  who,  for  his  generous 
deportment,  his  lively  temper,  together  with  hi* 
merry  fancies,  was  universally  beloved  and 
thought  much  of  by  the  neighbours,  and  was  in 
especial  favour  at  Ldrstaludm.  where  balls,  thea- 
tricals, and  pleasures  of  all  kinds  were  perpetu- 
ally alternating,  and  where  he  had  danced  nuvr 
with  twelve  ladies  in  fonr-and-twenty  dances—- 
hy  tarns  as  Capuin  Puff,  or  Cousin  Pastoreau. 
or  as  the  Burgomaster  in  Carolus  Magnoa — and 
occasioned  universal  delight.  The  paru  of  lov. 
era  he  had  never  been  able  to  take,  baeause  ba 
had  nntr  been  U  tact ;  and,  therefore,  could  not 


our  childhood  together  every  day ;  and  I  bad  al  naturally  represent  that  wbieh  waa  eontrafy  t« 
«ti»w  hat  with  red  ribbon,  and  i  aaid  to  her,  ( bia  natnre. 
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In  order  to  celebrate  the  name-day  of  the 

Ironmasier  D- ,  liis  three  talenlful  daughters, 

and  hi«  Tour  talentrul  sons,  gave  on  ihU  evening 
a  biile  concert,  to  which  a  tolerably  large  com- 
pany of  listeners  had  been  invited,  and  to  which 

now  the  H Tamily  made  a  welcome  five. 

Mrs.  D ,  whom  report  called  a  very  ac- 
complished lady,  who  talked  of  Weber  and 
Roeeini,  of  education  and  accomplishment,  poe- 
try, colouring,  taste,  tact,  and  so  on,  made 
thererore  a  flowery  speech  to  her  Honour  about 
ber  views  of  education,  and  of  a  system  u  bioh 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  that  which  she  had 
given  to  her  children,  and  without  which,  both 
Weber  and  Rossini,  accomplishment,  taste,  and 
tact,  would  move  themselves  with  any  tact. 

At  the  beginning  ol'the  concert,  Eleonnra  D 

bashfully  and  blushing  seated  herselfat  the  piano- 
forte and  played  "  Con  tuUa  taforza  deUa  dtrpara- 
tione."  In  every  accord  which  she  struck,  she 
gave  to  the  ears  of  the  auditors  two  or  three 
notes  into  the  bargain ;  and  the  shakes,  thanks 
to  the  bass-pedal  and  fermate,  went  over  the  keys 
like  a  dash  of  India-rubber,  over  a  drawing. 
The  close  prodaeed  much  eSbct— the  whole  pia- 
no thundered.  ARer  this,  the  blue-eyed  The- 
rese  sang  an  Aria  out  of  the  barber  of  Seville. 
Magnificent  staccato  tones,  and  powerful  rolls, 
as  if  shook  with  manual  force,  and  shrill  ex- 
clamation, drew  from  the  audience  the  most 
lively  declarations  of  gratitude  for  so  macb — 
trouble. 

The  Ironmaster  D ,  a  little  fat  and  merry 

old  man,  was  fascinatod  by  his  children,  whom, 
in  his  paternal  heart,  be  compared  to  the  Seven 
'Wonders  of  the  World,  and  went  up  during  all 

this  to  Ciilonel  H ,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 

asking,  with  flashing  eyes,  "  Now,  what  thinks 
mybr<ither1  What  says  my  brother !  What? 
What  r* 

The  Colonel,  who  had  in  part  too  good  nat- 
ural taste,  and  in  part  had  heard  ton  much  good 
music,  not  qnite  well  to  know  what  he  was 
about,  took  refuge  in  his  good-humoured  arch 
smile  and  the  two-sided  praise,  "They  play 
devilishly !"  or,  "  She  sings  like  the  thousand  !" 
— which  dubious  expressions  the  happy  father 
received  with  the  most  lively  pleasure. 

A  duet  which  sncceeded  this,  between  Adolf 

D and  one  of  his  sisters,  got  a  little  (as  the 

Colonel  said)  out  of  joint ;  and  a  duet  of  angry 
looks  tiNtk  place  between  the  brother  and  sis- 
ter ;  whilst  the  song,  by  degrees,  again  adjusted 
itself 

The  finale,  or  chorus,  which  all  the  seven  vir- 
tuosos sang  together,  in  which  "  long  life,"  and 
"fn«  from  strife,"  "bowls,"  and  "skJIs,"  and 
rach  like  words  rliymed,  composed,  together 
with  the  thereto-belonging  and  preceding  row  of 

words,  by  Adolf  D ,  would,  I  thought,  have 

'  shook  down  the  house. 

Her  Honour,  who  during  all  this  sate  as  if 
she  were  at  evening  service,  with  a  devotional 
and  rather  deplorable  mien,  now  did  her  best  to 
SMtiafy  the  musical  family's  thirst  for  praise. 
The  Colonel  repeated  his  words  of  power,  and 
the  CHimpany  sang  a  chorus  of  brauo  !  and  char- 
vmnll  which,  however,  were  aocompanied  by 
many  equivocal  looks.  This  behaviour  scandal- 
ised the  Comet — he  had  an  ea.sy  part  to  act — 
who  ooutd  say,  and  did  sny  it  frix»ly,  that  he. 
did  not  at  all  imderstaaJ  anything  about  music. 
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and  conid  not,  therefore,  gWe  any  judgment  npon 
it.  Anotler,  who  fnmi  his  musical  knowledge 
(or  for  bis  sins'  sake)  is  calletl  up<in  to  give  an 
opinion,  is  badly  off  at  such  a  concert  as  this. 
One  may  comlenin  artists,  for  one  has  purchased 
the  right  of  doing  so ;  but  amateurs  one  can  only 
praise  ,  that  one  considers  oneself  obliged  to  do  ; 
and  if  one  cannot  do  it  with  a  good  conscience, 
tlie  truth  takes-  its  Bight  not  willingly  without 
shewing  •  sour  face. 

It  was  not  to  be  thought  of  that  we  shonld 
return  home  before  supper.  The  clock  struck 
eleven  before  we  were  again  in  the  carriage.  It 
was  a  (nild,  unusually  lovely  spring  night.  Her 
Honour  was  soon  asleep,  lulled  by  the  rocking 
of  the  carriage  and  by  our  conversation.  Wa 
all  grew  silent  by  degrees.  The  Colonel's  coua- 
tenance  was  gloomy.  'I'he  Cornet  sate  and 
looked  at  the  moon,  which,  pale  and  mild,  stood 
above  the  green  peaceful  earth.  There  was 
a  something  enthusiastic  in  his  look,  which  I 
bad  never  remarked  before.  Julie  was  also  foH 
of  thought.  The  coachman  and  horses  moM 
also  have  thought  about  something  for  we  onljr 
crept  slowly  through  wood  and  fields.  Whea 
we,  about  midnight,  drove  past  the  parsonage, 

the  residence  of  Pnifessor  L ,  we  saw  a  light 

shining  in  one  of  the  windows.  Ttie  Colonel 
saw  it,  and  said,  whilst  his  eyce  beamed  kindly, 
"There,  now,  sits  L ,  and  wakes  and  la- 
bours for  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He 
himself  enjoys  no  nightly  repose :  and  may  do 
so,  perhaps,  fur  fifty  years  or  more,  before  his 
work  will  be  rightly  understood  and  valued; 
and  such  nights  succeed  to  days  which  are 
wholly  dedicated  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  mani- 
fold duties." 

"  He  is  like  his  light,"  said  the  Comet,  "  he 
oonsnmes  himself  to  illuminate  others." 

"  He  must  be  a  most  noble  man,"  said  Juliet 
with  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

"  Yes,  indeed."  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  know 
none  nobler.  But  he  cannot  live  long  in  that 
way*;  he  kills  himself" 

"  Has  he  not,"  asked  Julie,  "  any  sister,  or  a 
mother,  or  somebody  at  home  with  him,  who 
will  look  after  him,  and  love  him,  and  value 
bimi" 

"  No,  he  is  solitary." 

"  Siditary,"  repeated  Julie,  softly  and  ans- 
iously.  Whilst  we  drove  in  a  half-circle  around 
the  parsonage,  she  lesned  out  of  the  carriage- 
window,  and  kept  her  head  still  turned  in  one 
and  the  same  direction. 

"What  are  yon  looking  after,  my  child t" 
asked  the  Colonel. 

"  After  the  light,  papa — ^it  glimmers  so  beau- 
tifully in  the  night" 


On  the  following  day  several  visits  were  to 
be  made  in  the  neighbourhood  :  hut  now  it  was 
altogether  impossible  for  the  Cornet  to  accom- 
pany us  upon  these.  He  had  got  an  intimation 
that  the  Linnaa  borealit  was  to  be  found  in  a 
woody  district  about  three  or  four  miles  east  «f 
Thorsborg;  and  in  order  to  convince  himself 
thereof,  it  was  necessary  that  be  left  oi  before 
dinner. 

"I  cannot  comprehend,"  said  Julie,  "npnn 
what  Carl  lives  on  certain  days.  He  never 
lakes  anything  with  him.  however  much  1  may 
beg'  of  him  to  do  se,  whenever  he  goes  on  his 
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pilgrim  jnamejs.  Tt  seems  to  me,  also,  that  he 
gets  vtry  thin." 

"  Now  again  he  runs  to  the  woods  !"  said  the 
Colonel,  as  he  saw  his  son  go  with  great  strides 
across  the  court.  "  I  Tear  that  bis  Linnaa 
iorralis  has  turned  his  head." 

Our  visits  to-day  were  less  fortunate.    At 

the  L 's  of  Vik  the  children  had  the  measles ; 

and,  for  the  sake  of  our  little  Dumplings,  we 
posted  away,  on  this  news,  at  full  speed. 

At  M ,  the  Countess  was  not  at  home. 

In  a  pleasure-house  in  the  garden  sung  bur 
canary-birds,  hungering  in  splendid  cages  ;  and 
seemed,  by  allernately  lamenting,  alternately 
joyous  quavering  notes,  both  by  fair  means  and 
foul,  to  draw  attention  to  their  want. 

Her  Honour  gave  them  seed,  water,  sugar, 
bird-grass,  and  a  thousand  flattering  names. 

'•  With  all  these,"  remarked  the  Colonel, 
"  we  shall  not  get  a  cup  of  lea  this  aAemoon." 

Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  alter- 
nnon,  not  to  have  tea  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
Colonel ;  and  her  Honour,  who  knew  that,  sale 
with  a  troubled  an  anxiims  countenance  in  tbe 
carriage,  whilst  we  turned  upon  our  homeward 
way,  which  would  require  a  full  half  hour.  In 
order  to  take  a  shorter  cut,  as  he  believed,  the 
coachman  drove  by  a  new  way,  which  also 
brought  us  acquainted  with  a  new  district.  AVe 
drew  up  in  a  wild  spot,  overgrown  with  wood, 
to  give  the  horses  breath.  To  the  right,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  carriage,  we  saw 
above  the  tree  tops  a  column  of  smoke  arise, 
which  a  gentle  wind  drove  towards  us. 

**  Up<m  my  lailb,"  said  tbe  Colonel,  "  do  I  not 
believe  that  they  have  tea  ready  for  us  there. 
Srr,  Julie;  does  there  not  shine  a  white  wall 
through  tbe  wood  1" 

"  Yes,  I  see  something  grey- white ;  there  is 
actually  a  house  there ;  the  smoke  seems  to 
come  from  it.  It  is  plain  that  a  fairy  is  waiting 
for  us  there  to  entertain  na.  Faer«,  which  bids 
to  tea,  that  rhymes  excellently." 

"My  opinion  is,"  said  the  Colonel,  "that  If 
there  be  no  fairy  there,  yet  there  are  quite  cer- 
tainly people,  and  who  most  surely  will  bestow 
tea  upon  us,  if  we — What  do  yoo  think,  Char- 
lotte ;  shall  we  not  pay  a  visit  to  that  littlr 
Charming  palace  in  the  wood  yoitder !  We  will 
tell  the  gentlefolks  there  that  we  wish  to  make 
their  acquaintance,  and  that  we — in  one  word, 
that  we  are  thirsty." 

Julie  laughed  heartily.  Her  Honour  looked 
quite  horrified. 

"My  good  friend,"  said  she,  "thit  would 
never  do." 

"  It  would  do  for  me,  charmingly,"  said  the 
Colonel,  "  to  get  a  cup  of  tea." 

"  Besides,  sweet  mamma,"  said  Julie,  "  we 
might,  perhaps,  make  a  very  interesting  ac- 
quaintance. For  example,  think  if  Don  Quixote 
did  not  die  of  his  bloo<l-letting.  as  people  said, 
but  travelled  up  into  the  north,  and  bad  set 
himself  down  here  with  his  handsome  Toboso, 
and  received  us ;  or  if  we  should  meet  with  a 
bitrniil,  who  would  tell  us  bis  bislot-y ;  or  a  dis- 
guisPil  princess " 

"  What  and  wb<>m  you  will,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"if  they  he  only  Cb'istian  enough  to  give  us  a 
cup  ol  tea  " 

As  the  Colonel  now  certainly,  for  the  fourth 
time,  Had  come  out  with  his  "cup  of  tea,"  her 
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Honour  rebutted  so  gravely  this  visit  a  la  Doa 
Quixote,  as  she  called  it,  that  all  thoughts  of  it 
were  given  up,  and  it  was  determined  to  con- 
tinue the  drive. 

As  the  carriage  was  now  again  set  in  motion^ 
crack  went  off  one  of  the  hind  wheels;  the  car- 
riage went  slowly  over,  and  amid  a  variety  of 
exclamaiions  we  tumbled,  the  one  over  the 
other,  down  upon  the  road. 

Her  Honour  lay  upon  me ;  but  endeavoured, 
however,  before  she  herself  thought  of  getting, 
up,  to  draw  away  her  reticule,  which  by  chance 
was  under  me,  and  which  I  assured  ber  wa» 
quite  impossible  for  her  to  do  as  long  as  I  was 
unable  to  move  from  the  spot. 

At  length  we,  every  one  of  oa,  stood  again 
upon  our  feet.  Her  Honour  was  pale,  and  wa 
gathered  all  around  her,  with  fear  and  anxiety, 
and  asked  a  thousand  questions — "Whether 
she  had  struck  herself— was  much  frightened, 
and  such  like."  But  as  she  replied  to  all  with. 
"  No,"  and  as  we,  to  her  anxious  inquiries  abou.t 
i^s  could  also  say  that  we  felt  neither  fright, 
wounds,  nor  bruises  (of  being  squeezed  I  will 
not  speak).  Julie  burst  out  into  such  a  hearty 
and  loud  fit  of  laughter  that  we  were  compelled 
to  join  her.  The  coachman  and  servant  wera 
both,  like  us,  uninjured,  and  scratched  their 
heads  with  troubled  faces. 

With  their  assistance,  the  Colonel  now  en- 
deavoured to  raise  the  old  heavy  carriage  ;  but 
the  road  consisted  of  deep  sand — the  carriage 
had  fallen  as  good  as  into  a  ditch — the  coach- 
man was  an  invalid — the  servant  an  antiquity. 
They  cried  out  "  Eu  !— uh  !"  The  Colonel 
alone  worked,  and  the  carriage  came  nut  front 
the  spot. 

A  visit  to  tbe  grey  house  (the  only  human 
habitation  which  was  visible)  was  now  neces- 
sarv,  and  the  Colonel,  who  was  so  bent  upon 
this  visit  and  his  "cup  of  tea,"  that  he  was 
quite  pleased  about  this  aflair  of  tbe  carriage, 
exclaimed,  "  We  must  go  altogether  in  pleasure 
and  need ;"  offered  his  wife  his  arm,  and  led 
her,  with  unusual  cheerfulness  and  merry  jukes, 
along  the  narrow  path,  whirh  wound  through  a 
lliirk  spruce  and  pine  wimkI,  and  seemed  to  con- 
duct to  tl>e  so  much  talked  of  grey  house. 

"  It  will  rain."  said  her  Honour,  and  looked 
anxiously  up  to  heaven.  "  My  bonnet ! — could 
we  not  stop  here  under  the  trees,  whilst  Gron- 
vall  runs  and  fetches  people  to  the  carriage!" 

"  It  will  not  rain,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  It  does  rain."  said  ber  Honour. 

"  Let  us  hasten  to  get  under  a  roof,"  said  the 
Colonel,  and  hurried  merrily  onward,  holding 
his  hat  over  ber  Honour's  head. 

At  last  we  arrived  before  the  little  grey  house. 
It  had  a  gloomy  and  forlorn  appearance ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  kitchen  garden,  all 
around  was  wild  and  uncultivated.  The  silver 
waves  of  a  lake  glittered  at  some  distance 
through  the  dark  fir  wood. 

It  began  to  rain  in  earnest  as  we  reached  the 
house.  A  doo;  on  the  right  of  the  entrance 
stiM>d  a-jar.  It  led  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  kitch- 
en. As  the  Cnhinel  entered,  a  maiil-servant 
started  from  a  corner,  like  a  hare  from  her  form, 
and  fixed  upon  us  her  only  half-awake  grey 
eyes  and  stammered  forth — •*  Be  so  goml  as  to 
go  lip  stairs — the  gi-ntlefiilks  are  at  home." 

We  mounted  up  a  narrow  and  dark  staircase. 
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at  the  head  of  which  the  Colonel  opened  a  door, 
wbicb^ve  as  a  view  of  a  liille  room  filled  on 
all  sides  with  washing.  Tables 'Vnd'chfiirs,  as 
well  as  baskets,  were  covered  with  clothes, 
partly  Added  and  partly  not.  The  air  steamed 
notly  towards  us  as  irfrom  a  heated  oven. 

'■  Go  on,  go  on !"  said  the  Colonel,  rriendjy 
admonishing  her  Honour,  who  made  a  halt  on 
tbe  stpp. 

"  My  sweet  Trlend,  I  reaUy  cannot  go  and  step 
into  the  clothes  baskets,"  replied  she  a  little 
disturbed.  Tbe  Colonel  and  I  drew  these  aside, 
and  we  went  through  the  land  of  clothes  to  an- 
other door,  at  the  opening  of  which  we  all  stood 
for  a  moment  in  astonisliment  and  surprise. 

A  perfectly  beautiful,  majeKlic  lady,  dressed 
magnificently  in  black  silk  and  Jace,  stood  in  the 
middle  of  a  room,  tastefully  ornamented  with 
beautiful  glass,  vases  of  flowers,  mirrors,  and 
<ither  useless  things.  Somewhat  behind  her 
stood,  although  she  seemed  to  me  only  to  float, 
a  young — yes,  actually  only  a  young  girl, — but 
■o  enchantingly,  so  angelically  beautiful,  that 
one  was  ready  to  doubt  whether  there  were 
anything  earthly  in  her  existence.  She  could 
not  !«  more  than  sixteen  at  the  most,  bad  her 
light  hair  fastened  up  with  a  gold  pin,  wore  a 
light  gause  dress,  which  surrqunded  like  a  bright 
cloud  the  lily-white,  lovely,  ideally  beautifully 
formed  angelic  being. 

The  elder  lady  approached  us,  whilst  her  dark 
blue  eyes  regarded  somewhat  proudly  and  in- 
<)ttiringly  the  uninvited  guests.  Her  Honour 
atepp^  backward  and  trod  upon  my  toes.  The 
Colonel,  whose  noble  bearing  and  open,  and  at 
the  same  time  cheerful  manner,  made  upon  every 
one  an  agreeable  impression,  soon  called  forth 
an  amiable  smile  upon  the  lips  of  the  handsome 
Wood-lady,  whilst  in  a  manner  at  once  pleasant 
and  comic  he  related  the  cause,  or  rather  the 
causes  of  our  unexpected  visit ;  besought  for- 
giveness for  it ;  mentioned  his  name,  which 
seemed  to  make  an  extraordinary  impression 
upon  the  beautiful  unknown,  and  presented  bis 
wife  and  daughter — me,  he  forgot.  I  forgive 
him.  Who  talks  of  the  sauce  to  the  goose  ?  It 
follows  of  itself,  of  course,  as  appendix.  The 
handsome  Wood-lady  replied  in  broken  Swedish, 
but  with  a  voice  which  was  actual  music. 
"  Very  welcome !  the  carriage  shall  have  help, 
and  we  will  have  tea — as  ^kmI  as  I  can.  My 
daughter,  my  Hermina,"  added  she,  whilst  she 
pushed  back  the  shadowing  curls  from  tbe  brow 
of  the  sylpli. 

In  the  mean  time  her  Honour  advancing  to 
the  sofa,  stood  and  curtseyed  with  great  polite- 
ness before  a  gentleman  who  hitherto  had  been 
half  concealed  by  the  window-curtains,  but  who 
now  stepped  forward,  took  the  hand  of  the  as- 
tonished lady,  shook  it  and  kissed  it,  laughing 
the  while,  and  saying,  not  without  emharrass- 
rcenl,  "  Sweet  Mamma !"    It  was— the  Cornet. 

Her  Honour  said  merely,  "  Good  heavens !" 
and  seated  herself  quite  hurriedly  and  quite 
confounded  upon  the  sofa,  with  clasped  bands 
and  liHiks  riveted  upon  her  son.  The  Colonel 
opened  hjs  eyes  wide,  made  a  most  comical  gri- 
mace, but  said  nothing.  A  sort  of  embarrassed, 
uneasy  constraint  hxik  place  in  the  company. 
Tlie  Cornet,  who  in  particular  seemed  to  stand 
apnn  needles,  went  out  lo  look  after  tho  repan- 
tint  ttf  ilie  carriage. 


The  handsome  Wood-laay  went  ont  also,  and 
we  remained  alone  with  the  sylph,  whom  the 
Colonel  observed  with  apparent  delight.  He, 
as  well  as  her  Honour  and  Julie,  endeavoured- 
with  questions  and  observations  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  to  make  her  talkative,  but  it  did  not 
succeed  :  she  talked  only  a  little,  and  avoided 
answering  questions.  Child-like  innocence,  in- 
ward grace,  and  an  almost  heavenly  repose,  lay 
in  her  whole  being,  and  impressed  itself  upon 
all  which  she  said.  She  spoke  tolerably  good 
Swedish,  but  with  an  accent  in  which  the  fine 
tones  of  the  Italian  tongue  betrayed  itself.  Julie 
was  delighted,  and  ceaMd  not  to  whisper  to  me, 
"She  is  an  angel,  an  angel!  Look  at  her 
mouth ! — no,  look  at  her  little  band, — no,  look 
at  her  foot — no,  look  at  her  eyes ! — ah,  brother 
Carl  l^now  art  thou  certainly  fiist ! — she  is  a 
real  angel  I" 

In  that  little  tastefully  ornamented  room  stood 
also  a  harp  and  lyre.  To  Julie's  question  wheth- 
er she  played  upon  either  of  these  instruments, 
she  answered  by  going  up  to  the  harp,  and  play- 
ing and  singing  a  canzunetta  of  Aziuli,  with  a 
grace  and  a  voice  so  touchingly  sweet  that  it 
drew  tears  from  all  our  eyes. 

She  had  scarcely  ended  when  her  mother  en- 
tered ;  imm.ediatcly  afterwards  came  the  Cor- 
net and  tea.  The  occupation  which  this  last 
gave  to  one  and  all  made  the  constraint  in  the 
conversation  less  observable,  although  it  did  not 
go  on  altogether  straight  forward. 

I  could  not  help  remarking  (one  may  pardon 
this  in  a  House-counsellor)  the  poverty  of  the 
tea-service.  The  cups  were  of  Rorsirand's 
coarsest  porcelain  (three  of  them  were  joined), 
the  sugar  was  common,  and  very  grey  lump, — 
of  bread  or  rusks  I  saw  jiot  a  trace. 

I  feared  that  our  handsome  hostess  observed 
that  I  looked  a  little  about  me,  and  that  her 
Honour  also  looked  a  little  about  her,  and 
glanced  with  half  an  eye  at  me.  For  her  coun- 
tenance betrayed  a  painful  confusion,  whilst 
she  stammered  out  something  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  white  flour.  With  her  willing 
kindness  her  Honour  offered  to  send  her  some 
from  her  own  store,  but  received  for  answer  a 
decided  and  cold  "  No,  I  thank  you  I"  whereup- 
on she  was  at  once  discouraged,  and  rather  of- 
fended. 

The  Colonel  drank  with  satisfaction  his  sec- 
ond cup  of  tea,  when  all  at  once  we  heard  a 
loud  noise,  and  somebody  hastily  coming  up  the 
stairs.  Our  hostess  crimsoned,  turned  pale, 
rose  and  made  a  few  steps  towards  the  door, 
when  it  was  thrown  open,  and  a  man  with  a 
wild  expression  of  repressed  anger  in  a  pale, 
sternly  significant  countenance,  entered  hastily, 
moved  haughtily  and  negligently  to  the  compa- 
ny whom  be  found  in  the  room,  and  went  and 
seated  himself  in  a  window,  where  he  remain- 
ed silent ;  whilst  he  cast,  nevertheless,  wild, 
angry,  and  penetrating  glances  up<m  our  hand- 
some hostess,  who,  evidently  trembling,  came 
silently  and  reseated  herself  by  her  Honour.  By 
degrees,  however,  her  demeanour  liecame  calm- 
er, and  she  answered  several  limes  the  angry 
glances  which  were  cast  at  her  with  a  look  fuU 
of  pride  and  even  disdain. 

-The  Colonel,  who  measured  the  newly-ar- 
rived with  searching  looks,  addressed  to  him  • 
questioD  respecting  tbe  weather.    At  the  sound 
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«f  his  voice  the  Unknown  turned  himself  qniclc- 
)y  round,  retjardeil  ibe  inquirer  Iceenly,  and  a 
pale  red  tinned  bis  sunlien  cheeks,  as  he  re> 
piled,  withuut  seeming  tu  linuw  that  which  he 
said,  "  Yes.  yes — it  rains  no  luugpr— people  may 
go  their  ways." 

He  loulted  again  through  the  window,  and  re- 
peated, "  It  clears  up— one  could  go  out  without 
any  danger." 

The  Colonel,  who  on  this  day  seemed  to  be 
possessed  by  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  said, 
against  all  appearances,  fur  it  cleared  up  every 
iDoment,  "  It  changes  now  ; — it  clouds  over, 
and  begins  certainly  to  rain  worse  than  ever." 

Her  Honour  gave  bim  now  a  little  friendly 
beseeching  glance,  and  at  this  silent  prayer  he 
Tose  up,  and  saw  at  length  that  it  had  cleared 
up,  and  that  one  might  "  go  one's  ways." 

Amid  expressions  of  gratitude  and  excuses 
we  made  our  adieus  to  the  Wood-lady  and  her 
daughter,  who  had  large  tears  in  her  beaullful 
eyes  when  we  left  the  room ;  silently  saluting 
Mr.  Zerneb<ik,  as  Julie  called  him,  who  seemed  to 
wish  to  shoot  us  with  his  eyes,  and  to  help  us  ofl*. 

"You  will  accompany  us,  Carl!"  said  the 
Colonel  to  his  son  ;  "  or  do  you  still  think  of 
looking  for  the  LInnaea  h<i V 

"  I  shall  run  and  see  whether  the  carriage  is 
in  order,"  returned  the  Cornet,  and  was  off  like 
«  storm-wind. 

When  we  again  were  seated  in  tho  carriage, 
the  Cornet  was  assailed  with  questions.  He 
declared  that  he  knew  no  more  of  the  handsome 
Aireigner  than  we  did  :  upon  one  of  his  rambles 
into  the  country  he  had  made  her  acquaintance 
— be  knew  that  she  was  handaoine  and  amIaMe, 
lived  apart  from  the  whole  world,  and  seemed 
to  be  poor — for  the  rest  lie  knew  nothing  more 
— ^otliiig  at  all. 

'•  Poor !"  exclaimed  her  Honoar, "  and  dress- 
ed in  that  way — such  lace !" 

The  Cornet  crimsoned,  and  merely  said — 
"They  are  always  very  well  dressed." 

"  But  wlio  in  all  the  world  was  the  cross  gen- 
tleman 1"  asked  Julie. 

"  The  gentleman  of  the  hofise,"  answered  the 
Comet ;  "  he  seems  (o  have  an  unhappy  and  an 
irritable  temper— for  the  rest,  I  du  out  know 
this  family." 

The  Colonel  looked  sharply  at  his  son,  who 
iras  evidently  embarrassed. 

It  was  silent  in  the  carriage.  Her  Honour 
nodded  her  head  as  an  accompaniment  to  her 
own  thoughts. 

Once  the  Colonel  interrupted  the  silence,  as 
tie  said  smiling  good-buroouredly,  ••  I  have  yet 
her  *  kting,  kling,'  in  my  ears." 

"  KUng,  kling  1"  repealed  the  Comet,  redden- 
ing. 

"Yes,  yes !"  replied  the  Culooet,  drjiy,  and 
it  was  again  silent. 

Julie  had.  it  is  trap,  her  heart  and  her  eyes 
full  of  animated  words  about  the  two  handsome 
foreigners,  but  she  did  not  righlly  know  upon 
what  gnmnd  she  stood  with  ri^rd  to  her  broth- 
er's aeqnalntanne  wlih  them,  mid  besides  tliat, 
apl-loiii  ventured  in  the  pre.-eiioe  iif  lier  father 
t<i  give  vent  to  her  raptures,  from  dread  of  his 
sarra.Htic  looks,  of  whirli  slie  ha<l  a  panic-lerror. 

"  It  is  extraordinary,"  »aid  tlie  (Jtdoupl  sigam. 
"that  exa-tly  in  th.it  wcmly  ipglun,  ea.t  of 
Thurshorg  the  raie  LmnKa  ~ 
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■■  Do  yoa  not  think,  papa,"  rnterrapted  the  Cor- 
net, hastily,  "  that  I  should  close  the  window ; 
or  perhaps  papa  should  not  talk  just-  n<iw — so 
much — the  cold  mist  comes  in." 

"Thanks  for  your  care,  my  son  ;  there  is  no 
danger  for  me.  I  fear  more  for  you — that  yoa 
may  have  caught  some  malady  on  your  botani- 
cal excursions— that  you  have  taken  cold — hav« 
the  ague." 

"  The  ague  V  said  the  Comet  laughing,  but 
reddening  at  the  same  time,  "one  migtit  rather 
talk  about  a  fever — " 

"  I  will  be  your  doctor,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "and 
as  I  see  ah-eady  considerable  symptoms,  I  order 
you — " 

*'  Thanks  most  bombly,  my  best  patpa !  Bat 
there  is  now  no  danger  at  all— that  I  assure  yog. 
Besides  which,  I  have  mncb—— respect  for  med- 
icines." 

The  Colonel  was  silent.  Her  Honour  sighed. 
Julie  cast  roguish  glances  at  me.  The  cairriage 
drew  up,  we  were  at  home.  It  was  already 
quite  late  in  the  evening. 

During  supper  the  (>donel  said  to  his  son, 
"  Now  Carl,  when  were  you  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  with  your  Linnsa  borealls  V 

The  Cornet  answered  briskly,  "  Exafitly  to- 
day, papa  !"  and  taking  out  his  pocket-book, 
drew  from  it  a  little  plant,  saying,  **  this  little 
northern  Sower,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  is  found  only  In  Switzer- 
land, and  upon  a  mountain  in  America,  has  a 
most  remarkable  smell,  particularly  in  the  mght 
time.  It  has  already  begun  to  dry,  but  it  smells 
well  yet— does  It  not,  Julie  !" 

"  Tlie  cross,  be^t  Carl !"  exclaimed  Julie, "  it 
smells  really  stiong  of  WorinwiHid !— -or,  no 
what  do  I  say  I — it  smells " 

".Wormwood  !"  said  the  Cornet  confusedly, 
and  liMiked  with  embarrassment  upon  his  sprig 

of  wormwood  ;  "  1  have  made  a  mistake 1 

have  lost,  1  had " 

The  Ciitnnel  laughed  sarcastically; "  One  most 
confess,"  said  he,  "  that  this  Linniea  borealis  is 
I  a  most  curious  plant !" 

The  one,  however,. who,  soon  after  this,  eaitie 
to  know  something  more  about  the  Linnea  bo- 
realls, was  her  Honour.  There  existed  betwoea 
mother  and  son  such  an  inward  tenderness,  the 
questions  of  the  one  Inevitably  drew  forth  the 
ramfidence  of  the  other,  if  this  were  not  volun- 
teered. Of  all  her  children  her  Himnur  hived 
must  lier  eldest  son,  although  she  would  mil  con- 
fess that  her  heart  knew  any  difference  between 
them.  He  was  the  most  like  her  of  all,  not  only 
in  feature,  hut  in  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  the 
heart.  Besidps,  the  care  whiuli  ills  extremely 
weak  and  delicate  childhood  required,  liad  cosP 
her  a  great  deal  of  ber  own  liealth  and  strength, 
and  tliMt,  perhaps,  more  than  all  the  rest,  had 
fettered  her  maternal  heart  to  the  child  who  was 
preserved  through  so  many  sacrilices.  Tliat 
which  ousts  us  mu<:h  becomes  precious  to  us. 
Now  also  was  she  rewarded  Itf  the  most  heart- 
lelt  filial  hive. 

If  ber  Honour  knew  of  any  mysie-y.  she  did 
not  help  us  out  of  our  darkness.  The  Colonel 
seemed  to  kn<iw  no  more  than  we  did.  becanse 
he  used  frequently  to  joke  In  gay  huiiioiir  about 
boiany  and  the  Linnc.-)  borealis,  of  which  word 
I  lie  (^irnethada  real  horror — iiml  the  iilterauca 
of  which  be  always  endeavoured  tu  prevent,  by 
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tbe  introdaetion  ol  some  new  subject,  the  first  I 
that  offered.  ' 

In  the  mean  time  be  continued  his  rambles 
uninterruptedly ;  even  undertook  a  little  journey 
on  foot  to  an  adjacent  district,  which  would  oc- 
camr  a  week ;  because — but  uCthai  hereafter. 

The  Ciilonel  said  with  his  customary  quiet- 
ness, "In  a  fortnight  the  young  gentleman  will 
join  the  army,  afterwards  an  expedition  to  Ros- 
lagen  will  occupy  him  the  whole  summer ;  he 
will  lose  his  love  for  botany  and  the  Linnsa  bo- 
realis  during  that  time  "  . 

During  all  this  Julie  was  in  her  way  in  a  de- 
plorable condition.  Lieutenant  Arvid,  who  in 
the  wiuntry  missed  those  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion which  were  furnished  by  a  city  life,  began 
in  bis  tcte  h-uu  with  his  bride,  to  have  nothing 
to  say  but.  '■  My  little  Julie  !"  to  which  by  way 
of  filling  up  the  pause  a  kiss  always  ensued,  to 
which  the  "  little  Julie"  was  sometimes  averse. 
After  the  lovers  had  sate  beside  each  other  for 
•  long  time  in  silent  attention,  she  began  to 
yawn.  Then  said  Arvid,  "Thou  art  sleepy, 
little  Julie." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied ;  "  and  thanks  to  thee  for 
it,"  she  thought. 

"  Lean  against  me,  my  angel,  and  get  a  little 
Dap,"  said  the  gentle  voice  of  her  future  earthly 
support,  "  lean  against  me  and  the  sofa  cDshion, 
which  I  wiU  place  thus.  I  will  lean  against  the 
other  pillow,  snd  also  have  a  nap— that  will  be 
divinely  beautiful  !"  ' 

With  rather  a  troubled  look,  Julie  followed  the 
advice,  and  presently  people  saw,  both  forenoon 
and  aAernoon,  the  betrothed  sitting  and  balf- 
slombering  together.  Julie  often  said,  to  be  sure, 
til.' ,  it  was  a  sin  and  a  shame  thus  to  sleep 
av  r  life,  but  her  bridegroom  thought  that  it 
V  fans  that  one  enjoyed  it  most,  and  thus,  as 
i<  ^nly  a  good  little  wife  but  a  bride  will  attend 
tu  the  wishes  of  her  beloved,  and  so  Julie  took 
for  the  present  her  forenoon  and  afternoon  nap. 
Once  she  was  heard  to  say  half  angrily,  in  re- 
torn  to  Lieutenant  Arvid's  prayer  that  she 
would  consider  him  as  a  cushion,  "  I  assure  you, 
that  I  begin  to  do  so  in  real  earnest." 
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Hsa  Honour,  who  now  for  certainty  bad  dis- 
covered the  grounds  of  my  supposed  melancholy 
in  a  probable  tendency  to  consumption,  pre- 
Bcribed  for  me  a  course  of  mDk  diet,  and  lei- 
surely walks  into  the  ftesk  air  early  in  the 
morning. 

Perhaps  also  she  did  so  in  order  that  in  an 
easy  manner  she  might  make  me  the  companion 
of  Elisabeth,  to  whom  the  physicians  had  pre- 
scribed the  same  diet.  But  however  it  might 
be,  four  things  were  made  out :  I  was  melan- 
choly ;  I  had  consumption ;  I  shonld  be  cured ; 
and  I  must  walk. 

1  began  thus  to  drink  milk,  and  walk  out  arm 
in  arm  with  the  silent  Elisabeth  through  the 
beautiful  parks  when  the  birds,  especially  at  this 
time  of  the  day,  struck  up  concerts,  in  which 
they  were  not  disturbed  by  the  gentle  steps  of 
the  two  wanderers,  nor  by  merry  words  from 
their  lips. 
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Elisabeth's  state  of  mind  was  in  the  bpginninf 
cold  and  unfriendly.  She  was  silent  almost  al- 
ways, and  the  few  words  which  she  uttered  bore 
the  impression  of  a  diseased  and  irritable  tem- 
per. She  often  asked,  "  What  o'clock  is  it  V 
And  upon  my  reply,  there  always  followed  from 
her  an  impatient  sigh.  "  Not  more  1" 

I  was  silent,  because  I — because  I  really  did 
not  know  what  to  say — because  1  dreaded  by  a& 
imprudent  word  to  wound  her  restless,  sensitive, 
unhappy  soul.  I  saw  her  suffer — would  so  glad- 
ly have  endeavoured  to  console  her,  hut  knew 
not  what  tone  I  must  strike  that  K  might  bene- 
ficially reach  her  heart.  Besides,  it  seems  true 
that  human  words  have  less  power  to  assuage 
the  sufferings  of  a  being  than  this  mild,  fresh, 
life-giving  spring  air  which  floated  around  us, 
than  this  melodious  chorus  which  swelled  forth 
from  the  soughing  groves,  than  this  rich  delicieas 
odour  which  seemed  to  be  the  breath  of  yoaog 
nature,  which  we  drew  in  with  ours,  and  which 
llvlngly  pressed  to  the  inmost  of  our  souls.  Ah, 
what  could  I  have  said,  indeed,  mure  beneficial, 
more  tender,  mure  calming,  than  this  beautiftd. 
Wonderful  poesy  of  nature ! 

By  degrees  Elisabeth's  state  of  mind  became 
gentler.  My  siletjt  but  unobtrusive  attentions 
were  no  longer  repulsed  unkindly.  She  spok» 
more  frequently,  and  with  greater  calmness. 

One  day  she  said  to  me,  "  You  are  as  quiet 
and  kind  as  nature ;  it  does  me  good  to  be  wilb 
you."  As  I  never,  with  a  single  question,  sought 
to  intrude  into  the  inmost  of  ber  soul,  she  seem- 
ed by  degrees  to  forget  altogether  that  she  was. 
surrounded  by  anything  else  than  that  nature  in 
whose  bosom  the  most  unfortunate  being  need 
not  fear  to  pour  forth  her  sufferings,  and  wh» 
often  is  the  best,  the  must  consoling  friend. 
She  often  uttered  broken  sounds— now  full  of  a 
still  sorrow,  now  mysterious,  wild,  murmuring; 
sometimes  she  sung  monotonously,  but  charm- 
ingly, a  sort  of  cradle-song,  as  if  she  would  hush 
to  sleep  the  stormy  feelings  of  her  heart.  Tbi* 
pensive,  pleasing  song  produced  in  me  sonte- 
times  exactly  that  melancholy  which  ber  Hon- 
our wished  to  cure. 

In  her  behaviour  Elisabeth  gave  the  same  play 
as  hitherto  to  her  unrestrained  outbreak  of  feel- 
ings. She  often  stretched  forth  her  arms  with 
vehemence,  or  made  movements  with  them  as 
if  she  would  remove  from  her  something  horri- 
ble; sometimes  she  pressed  her  hands  tightly 
upon  her  breast,  or  clasped  them  together  upon 
ber  brow  with  an  expression  of  unutterable  suf- 
fering. Often  her  movements  were  so  violent 
and  so  wild  that  it  seemed  to  approach  an  oat- 
break  of  insanity.  But  as  soon  as  our  morning 
promenade  was  ended,  and  we  drew  near  home, 
she  regained  by  degrees  her  reserved,  cold,  al- 
most unnaturally  stiff  demeanour. 

One  morning  when  we  had  sate  upon  a  bench, 
she  said  hastily  to  me,  "  We  sit  in  the  sun — is 
it  not  sot  I  feel  its  warmth.  Let  us  seek  the 
shade.  I  do  not  like  the  sun,  and  it  has  no  part 
in  me." 

I  led  ber  to  a  bench  where  a  leafy  hedge  of 
lilachs  kept  off  the  beams  of  the  sun. 

"  It  must  he  right  beautiful  to-day,"  said  Ell- 
sahetb  ;  "  I  think  that  I  have  never  felt  such  a 
sweet  air."  And  now  she  began  to  question 
me  about  the  colour  of  flowers,  about  trees  and 
birds,  about  all  which  surrounded  us,  beautiful. 
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Imt  for  ber  in*iiible,  and  all  this  with  a  tone  to 
mournfully  gentle,  su  filled  with  quiet  resigna- 
tion, that  a  deep  and  inward  emotion  orercame 
m;  heart ;  and  aome  tears,  which  I  sought  not 
to  repreas,  fell  from  my  eyes  upon  her  hand, 
which  rested  in  mine.  She  hastily  withdrew  it, 
saying,  "  You  weep  for  me,  you  can  feel  com- 
passion (or  me !  NolMidy  should  do  so — nobody 
should  pity  me^nobody  should  deplore  me, — I 
io  Bot  deserve  it !  You  shall  no  longer  he  de- 
ceived in  me — know  me— detest  me !  This 
heart  has  wished  to  commit  a  crime — this  head 
has  committed  a  murder!  I  advance  now — I 
know  it — I  feel  it — towards  death,  but  towards 
a  quiet,  almost  easy  death,  far  from  shame  and 
dishonour, — and  I  had  deserved  tu  end  my  days 
by  the  band  of  the  executioner  upon  the  gal- 
lows." 

I  seemed  at  these  words  as  if  the  day  darken- 
ed around  me— I  was  spent  in  quiet  horror. 
The  blind  girl  was  silent  too ;  first  with  an  ex- 
pression of  wild  despair,  then  with  a  laugh  of 
scorn  upon  her  pale  lips.  At  length  this  passed 
off  in  an  expression  of  gloomy  dejection,  as  she 
■  softly  and  slowly  asked,  "  la  anybody  near  me 
nowt" 

**  I  am  here,"  replied  I,  as  calmly  and  as  gen- 
tly as  possible,  for  I  felt  bow  much  more  the 
Oflhappy  guilty  one  needs  the  kindness  of  hU 
Aillow-creatures  than  the  innocent  sufferer. 

**  Soon,"  said  KUsabetb,  and  laid  her  hands 
upon  her  breast ;  "  soon  will  the  flames  of  hell, 
which  rage  here,  he  extinguisbed !  Sile^it  death, 
I  know  thy  friendly  appniach !  The  fanning  of 
thy  waving  wings  gives  to  me  at  times  a  mo- 
ment's alleviation.  Soon  will  this  cold  heart 
rest,  Btiff  in  the  cold  earth !  Motherly  earth, 
tbou  wilt  clasp  in  thy  breaat  the  weary  child, 
whom  no  maternal  heart,  no  father'a  breast,  no 
friend's  sustaining  arm  has  known  and  blessed, 
during  the  whole  of  life's  long,  long  day !  But 
why  do  I  complain  1  That  I  may  receive  the 
alins  of  despicable  pity  1  And  not  once  do  I 
deserve  that  1    I  am  a  miserable  being !" 

She  was  silent  i  bat,  after  a  pause,  began 
again: 

"It  is  strange! — to-day— to-day — after  ao 
many  hundred  days  of  the  silently-sustained 
misery  of  life,  my  heart  will  speak — will,  like  a 
long-fettered  captive,  breathe  a  freer  air — will 
atep  forth  to-day,  regardless  of  the  feelings  of 
horror  and  detestation  which  the  view  of  the 
miserable  criminal  must  awake  in  others.  The 
flames  will  now  blase  up  once  more,  and  cast 
abroad  a  light,  even  though  a  ghastly  one,  before 
it  is  extinguished  for  ever. 

■*  Turn  from  me  your  face,  Beata !  Follow 
the  example  of  the  sun — it  is  of  no  conseqnence, 
—or  rather  is  it  right  so, — I  have  now  some- 
thing to  lose— your  pity.  Well,  I  have  deserved 
this  punishment." 

Slie  was  again  silent  Vehement  and  pain- 
ful feelings  seemed  to  shake  her  soul,  and  an 
indescribable  expression  of  enthusiasm  and  mel- 
ancholy was  painted  on  her  beautiful  oounte- 
aance,  as  she  stretched  forth  bet  arms  longingly, 
and  exclaimed— 

"  Father-land,  freedom,  honour !  Could  I 
have  lived,  and  fought,  and  died  for  you !  I 
should  nut  then  have  bern  the  wretched  fallen 
being  that  I  now  am.  O  if  I  had  been  a  man  ! 
Then  would  not  my  heart  have  beaten  fruitlessly 
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for  you,  the  worthy  g  -^  of  the  eagle-flight  of 
the  soul !  These  flan  s,  wfaksh  now  consuma 
my  criminal  breast,  ha  then  been  kindled  upou 
your  altars,  and  hiazi  J  on  high,  a  clear  and 
holy  flame  of  sacrifio  .  But  now  !  Ob,  how 
unfortunate  is  the  wuir.  in  to  whom  nature  givea 
a  soul,  full  of  fire,  sin  ogth  of  feeling,  and  en- 
tb<iaiasm !  Unfurtuna:  a  the  woman  who  seea 
in  the  narrow  circle  w  thin  which  she  is  calial 
upon,  quietly  and  unit  >m^  to  live  and  work, 
only  a  joyless  condition,  a  prison,  a  grave  of 
life ! 

"  I  was  this  unhappy  one.  Oh,  how  have  I 
not  suffered  through  this  contest  against  destiny ! 
T%u  was  the  dragon  with  which  I  fought — 
which  I  fancied  myself  elected  to  conquer ;  and 
it  has  thrown  me  down  into  the  dust,  crushed 
me,  trampled  upon  me  like  a  worm ! 

"  In  the  haugbtine&s  of  my  yoothful  feelings  I 
was  proud  of  my  fire,  of  the  depth  and  expaa- 
aion  of  my  feeling.  I  disdained  to  regulate  my- 
self by  reason,  to  acknowledge  any  other  power 
than  my  own  will.  I  felt  that  I  bad  wings.  I 
would  fly.  I  would  raise  myself  above  every 
thing — I  have  fallen  ! 

"  O  that  my  dying  voice  could  be  heard  by 
every  woman  who,  fiery  and  impassioned,  be- 
lieves herself  formed  to  be  something  great, 
splendid,  and  astonishing ;  who  fancies  that  tha 
breadth  and  expansion  of  feeling  wherewith  she 
is  gifted,  entitle  her  to  despise  the  silent  world, 
within  which  her  place  in  the  social  ordination 
is  assigned,  which  is  appointed  to  her  both  by 
divine  and  human  laws.  0  that  she  could  see 
me,  fallen  by  over-stepping  these  laws,  and  hear 
me  warningly  say,  'Misguided,  pitiable  being! 
struggle  against  thyself — against  thy  own  im- 
passioned soul !  Behold  the  dragon  with  which 
thou  oughtest  to  contend — whose  fire  will  con- 
sume thee,  and  he  the  bane  of  others,  if  thou  da 
not  subject  it.  Submit  thyself  to  the  laws  of 
destiny  and  society  —  combtrt  with  thyself,  or 
thou  wilt  suffer,  and  wilt  be  crushed  like  me  !' 

•'  For  me  it  is  too  late  to  combat — the  power 
is  gone,  the  will  is  gone!  The  fire  bas  the 
upper  hand.  The  temple  bums,  bums,  buriM; 
and  will  burn,  till  the  winds  find  in  it  nothing 
but  aahes.  I  have  myself  kindled  my  funeial 
pile — I  consume  and  si^er  1 

"  Tbou  world  aronnd  me ;  full  of  baimony, 
beauty,  and  song;  which,  like  an  awakened, 
smiling  child,  surrounded  me  with  careaaii^c 
arms ;  in  vain  thou  sroilest,  in  vain  thou  flatter- 
eat.    I  nndeisund  thee  not — I  suffer ! 

"  When  I  was  youn; — '•'  **.  a  oentnty  since 
then— 4bere  reigned  all  ^  ia  ua  briast,  by 
turns,  heaven  and  bell,  'ut  tben  I  was  nearer 
to  the  first — now  I  see  -Vi  baaven  no  longer. 
When  I  was  young,  ver.  reong,  I  foved  already 
with  the  whole  strengt  of  paaaion.  My  first 
love  was  for  my  native  mi.  Ton  smile  per- 
haps, find  perhaps  this  (  ling  ridiculous  in  the 
breast  of  a  girl.  So  hav  others  done  ;  and  yet 
— my  native  land  I  Tb  wide,  beloved  land  of 
Sweden,  had  all  thy  s«  \  had  my  heart,  tbei 
wouldst  thou  now  be  tbi  '  '"b  thou  once  was) 
— the  home  ofheroes — tne  lion  of  Europe  I 

"  You  have  read — have  heard  speak,  of  mar- 
tyrs—of the  fearful  torments,  of  the  almost  in- 
credible craelties  which  the  friends  of  freedom 
and  fatherland  have  suffered  in  all  ages ;  an<* 
you  have  turned  away  your  eyes  io  horror,  vit'.i- 
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4rawn  ynur  thnnghts.  I  rend  alsn,  T  hrard  nhsi> 
«f  the  fate  of  thesA,  but  thirsted  tu  sliare  ttiein  : 
dwelt  with  cariuslly  upun  all  pangs,  all  torments 
•f  hell ;  the  bliss  of  heaven  seemed  they  ti>  cue. 
if  borne,  O  fatherland,  for  thee !  I  hesi>u|{lit 
ftom  heaven  for  the  honour,  the  joy  of  ih^-se ! 

"  Whilst  tho  flower  of  my  youth  unfolded, 
and  my  ft-elinga  swelled  like  the  streams  of 
spring,  rolled  the  murder-chariot  of  war.  tliniugh 
Europe — only  an  ^cho  of  the  clangour  of  arms, 
whhsh  glittered  forth  from  cuniending  masses, 
reached  our  peaceful  land.  But  it  reached  my 
lieart,  and  awoke  there  the  wildest,  the  most 
transporting  feelings.  Ah,  I  was  only  a  woman  ! 
people  laughed  at  my  enthusiasm,  they  ridiculed 
It.  I  wept  the  bitterest  tears  nf  indignation,  and 
ecncealed  my  fervour  in  my  own  breast. 

"  Peace  was  made,  and  the  names  faihcrUnd 
ani/rtedom,  which  in  the  blaze  of  the  fires  of 
war  seemed  so  splendid  and  bright,  lost,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  olive,  many  of  Iheir  enchant- 
ing raya.  Even  In  my  breast  these  beautiful 
names  Inst  their  magical  p(»wer,  since  no  longer 
was  united  to  them,  thoughts  of  danger,  combat, 
and  honourable  death.  Peace  was  made :  the 
excitement  of  mind  was  stilled.  The  world 
which  surrounded  me  was  more  common-place 
and  unilitrm  than  before.  But  my  heart  re- 
mained like  itself,  wished  to  live,  wished  tn  la- 
bour: I  was  as  before,  and  more  than  before, 
full  of  desire  to  reach  the  splendid  heights  of 
existence,  and  was  by  my  fellow-crealures,  the 
laws  of  society,  conventional  life,  and  establish- 
ed pnipneties,  repulsed  again  for  ever  to  my  life, 
of  nothingness.  Never  was  a  galley-slave  so 
unhappy  as  I.  Restless  as  the  spirit  of  the 
tempest  my  soul  agitated  itself,  embracing  the 
world,  it  desired  to  raise  itself  to  the  siars, 
pressed  through  the  covering  of  every  feelmg. 
the  iinpcdinicnls  to  all  knowledge  ;  and  my  hinly 
and  my  ohservaiion  rpmained  fetlcreil  tn  thai 
which  is  the  most  despised,  and  the  roost  trivial 
in  life.  I  lived  as  it  were,  two  existences  in 
One. — and  the  <me  was  the  toriiienl  of  the  other. 

"  The  only  passion  permitted  by  the  world  to 
the  heart  of  woman^n  education  its  develop, 
menl  inoslly  takes  place  through  the  reading 
nf  novels,  scniiinental  p<ietry,  and  such  like, — is 
love.  I  became  acquainted  with  it.  Piople 
•ay  that  it  ennobles  the  woman,  that  It  creates 
her  happiness, — it  has  conducted  me  to  crime, 
h  conducts  me  now  to  my  grave ! 

"My  father  died.  He  never  nnderstntNl, 
never  loved  me,  never  made  me  Kappy !  why 
did  he  give  me  llfel  Had  my  mother  lived.  () 
•he  would  have  understood,  would  have  loved 
me  !  I  have  heard  much  said  nf  her ;  she  had 
snflered.  much — combated  inaeh.  I  was  the 
offspring  of  her  last  sigh,  which  I  drew  in  with 
my  first  breath — with  the  firvt  aod  last  mother's- 
ki«s.  Therefore  was  perhaps  my  whole  life 
also  like  to  a  work  of  d^aih — a  strift,  an  eternal 
combat.     Soon,  however,  it  will  be  at  an  end  ! 

'■  My  miardlan,  from  whom  I  had  lived  hitherto 
very  distant,  looK  me  to  live  with  him.  You 
know  him — hut  nn,  ymi  knitw  him  not!  You 
fancy  him  to'he  a  Uod  upon  earth,— and  he  is  a 
stern,  infl"Xib,e  man, — an  irreconcllalrfe,  severe 
iuilge.  O  li">w  Kteni  has  hf  not  bfen  with  me  ! 
How  I  loved  him!  I  had  nohmly  and  nothing 
Upon  earth  lit*  was  every  thing  to  me.  I  i>au' 
Doihing  uiid  iiuh«Klv  except  him.    1  told  liiiu  so. 
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O  if  he  had  only  had  anmn  gentleness, 
mercy  towards  nie !  But  he  was  only  several 
His  eye  was  cold,  his  word  austere.  1  woa  im 
despair,  hot  I  adored  him  nevcrilicless. 

"  I  was  haiidsoiiip,  1  was  iutrllcriuiil ;  foil  of 
youth,  and  lile,  and  feeling.  As  the  waves  m 
vain  strike  against  the  nwik  which  resists  and 
repels  them,  so  in  vain  were  all  my  feelings.  aB 
my  natural  gifts,  offered  like  a  aacrifice  on  bit 
altar!  Ah,  the  waves  may  yet  halhe  with  tean 
the  hard  breast  which  breaks  and  repuloas 
them !  i  ciuld  not  weep  upon  the  hand  whieh 
thrust  me  hack, — which  extended  t«i  tne  the 
chalice  of  death.  He  whom  I  above  aN  things 
valued  and  loved,  he  called  my  feeling  for  liim 
criminal.  I  kmiw  mit  whether  it  were  ao  nt 
nn.  Common  it  was  not, — and  perhaps  not  salt- 
able  for  earth.  I  should  not  at  that  time  have 
shunned  the  glance  of  angels  into  my  heait — 
they  would  have  anderelood  nie.  The  angels 
of  heaven  love  indeed ! — and  roiMt  love  in  a 
higher  and  purer  degree  than  the  children  of 
eaith.  (iir  they  hive  the  highest  good — they  love 
Goil !  Ah.  he  was  a  god  to  me  I  Why  was  be 
only  a  vengelut  austere  judge  1  His  jwlgineolf 
of  me  caused  me  to  despise  myself,  aod  adore 
him  only  the  more  ! 

"  .At  one  nimnent  worldly  pride  arose  in  n^ 
breast ;  I  wished  to  conquer  my  passion, — to 
punish  the  inflnxible  seventy  of  its  object. 

"I  belroihed  myself  to  a  yming  man — gnnd 
and  amiable  I  believe — who  hived  me :  I  ilo  not 
remember  much  about  him.  I  wished  to  pun- 
ish, and  thought  I  could  do  mt  by  this  means ; 
yes — because  sometimes  llifre  itasneil  ilirough 
me  the  tielief  that— I  was  h>ved  by  hint  who  was 
every  thing  to  me.  Can  love  he  the  only  lire 
which  does  not  possess  the  (lower  to  warm  the 
ohjeia  alHiut  which  all  its  hunting  rays  collect  ! 
.And  besides  that,  I  was  so  bcauiiliil — aud  he 
was,  I  know  it,  weak  towanls  female  beauly. 
Yet  what  have  I  saul !  when  imleed  was  be 
weuk  !  When  did  I  see  IWni  waver — the  proud, 
noble,  strong !  Oli,  1^1  whs  the  weak — llie  bo- 
wiMered,  the  befiHiled.  the  inis<>rahle ! 

"Preparations  were  made  for  my  marriage; 
the  bridal  dresses  were  all  ready  ;  ihcy  siir- 
roiitided  nie  witli  presents,  eareMses,  ami  Bat- 
teries. I  hxiked  upon  him  whoin  1  luved — be 
was  very  pale. 

"The  niarriageday  eam<^-lhe  hoar  for  the 
ceremony  came — I  haiked  at  htm.  he  was  pale ; 
there  bunied  in  his  eyes  a  ghminy  llHiiie ;  but  be 
snid — nothing  In  the  last  itnpnruinl  moiitmt 
— I  liHikei!  ai^ain  at  him— <il  thai  time  be  turned 
his  face  from  nie ;  his  hamlsiune,  noHle.  h^ 
hived  face,  he  turneil  from  me, — with  a  hHtk— 

0  memory!  I  said,  ftiS  Hell  was  in  nif 
heart ! 

"That  same  evening  I  went  fmth  and  bM 
mysilf— hid  myself  from  every  one.  It  was 
strange  in  my  heail  ami  in  my  brrast.  Hnw 
they  suuglit  for  me! — lis,  ha.  ha!  Ibcre  wa«  * 
commotion  ! 

"  I  had  aome  money  with  m"",  and  siiceeeiled 
by  trarelling  under  an  assumeil  name,  in  na.b- 
iug  one  ot  llie  sea|Niris  ol  Sweden. 

*■  I  saw  the  sea — h  alonn  ihiiiNleil  it — the 
nHirnin);  heaven  HtiMHl  hImivo  it  with  nil  H  ino-s. 

1  reineniher  it  yet — ah!  it  was  lieHuttful!  I 
sate  upon  a  roi-k,  and  kaikeil  out  hi  llie  aea. 
The  iiuiiieasunible  opened  its  anus  lur  ui« ;  Ul- 
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low  rolM  over  hninw— maring,  foaming — tbith 
er— tbilher — in  ihe  infinite,  tuwarda  the  un- 
b«Mindml  distance,  where  ocean  and  heaven  em- 
braced earth  other.  It  roared  and  raged — bu  ! 
it  was  fearful  and  roagnilicenl.  Sitnielhiag  like 
•  freeh  gale  swept  through  my  troubled  breast. 
I  felt  myself  refreshed,  strengthened.  The  bil 
lows  spoke  a  language  which  did  roe  good.  They 
whispered,  they  beickoned  to  me,  'Thither! 
thither !'  Half  the  day  I  sate  aileot  upon  the 
teck,  looked  out  at  the  sea  and  listened ;  saw 
the  sun  ascend  from  the  waves,  saw  the  saik 
irith  white  dove-tike  wings  upon  tbe  blue  sea. 
Wider  the  blue  heaven,  fltmtiog  away  towards 
•onie  far-off  peac«Ail  shore.  I  listened  to  the 
admoaitory  voices  of  the  billotvs,  aad  deter- 
mined to  follow  their  call. 

"  I  wished  to  go  to  America.  I  wished  to  go 
fu,  far  from  the  earth  which  he  trod,  from  the 
air  which  be  breathed  ;  (rom  the  language,  tbe 
manners,  which  wetie  his. 

•*  The.  i»j  was  come  sn  which  I  was  to  set 
oat — it  was  oow  tbe  hour.  I  was  about  to  as- 
eend  into  the  ship  of  my  deliverance,  its  stream- 
ers doaied  merrily  in  a  fovourable  wind ;  soon 
ahaiild  I  be  rocked  upon  the  heaving  waves, 
which  song  so  pleasantly,— amid  their  song,  all 
at  uBoe  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  voice — ^I  felt 
my  arm  seised,  and  dragged  back  by  force. 
Terrific  words  were  spoken  to  me  by  a  beloved 
voice.  I  scarcely  understood  them — every  thing 
appeared  to  me  strange,  incomprehensible.  Like 
a  prisoner  was  I  brought  back  to  my  husband. 
At  that  time  I  felt  aometbiog  extraordinary  in 
my  head  and  breast — it  was  a  dancer  a  whirling 
—and,  as  it  were,  a  gnawing  grief.  It  increased 
and  increased  in  viuleoc&-^  became  what  peo- 
ple call — mad  ! 

"The  same  hand  which  led  me  with  force 
firom  the  abore  of  deHverance.  oow  fettered  my 
banda.  He  whom  I  loved  so  inSnitdy — for 
whom  I  would  have  given  my  life  a  tboossncl 
times — A<— laid  me  in  cbaias — and  eondaeted 
me  to— the  madboase  t 

"A  time,  without  time,  passed  over  for  me 
there  —  days,  nights,  mornioga,  evenings,  all 
were  alike,— all  were  a  blank.  Of  this  time  I 
wmember  nothing.— only  this,  that  I  several 
tiroes  heard  a  well-known  voice  name  my  name ; 
also  this,  that  once  somebody  near  me  said,  *  Yet 
if  she  could  but  weep  1 '  I  wondered,  then,  very 
much  what  all  ibis  meant,  and  often  repeated, 
in  a  sort  of  ciuifused  uneasiness, '  weepT 

"One  day — I  know  not  where  they  had  con- 
dooted  me— nor  with  whom  I  was.  Before  my 
ayes  every  thing  floated  in  wild,  confnsed  mass- 
ea.  Then  all  at  once  I  perceived  a  roaring,  like 
that  of  a  stormy  sea ;  but  tbe  roaring  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  sound,  a  tone — swelled  in  wonderful 
and  mighty  harmony,  sunk  into  a  pleasant  and 
grave  m<>lody. 

"  With  this  a  voice  nnited  itself,  which  sang 
clear  and  still, 

'O  Lamb oTOod,  which  takMt  sway  tbe  dn« of  Uw  wnrid.' 

'•  Like  a  cloud  which,  full  of  the  dew  of  heav- 
en, sinks  down  upon  a  hard,  barren  earth,  thus 
sank  down  upon  my  stiflened  soul  the  holy  har- 
mony, and  extinguished  Its  som-hing  lava. 

"  impellpd  now  by  a  strange  powpr,  I  began 
loudly  lo  accompany  the  singing,  and  sang  wlih 
a  full  remembrance  of  the  wurda  and  tbe  luusic. 
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Tt  was  that  which  I  baard  when  I  received  tbe 
communion  first — when  I,  with  holy  feeliaga, 
bowed  roy  knee,  and  saw  heaven  open  itself 
above  me. ,  At  the  words, 

■Slve  OS  thy  pasts,' 

my  tears  began  to  flow,  and  from  this  hoar  roy 
consciousness  returned.  Yes,  that — but  peaoe 
— ah,  I  perceived  not  that ;  and  now  always, 
and  perhaps  fur  ever,  tarried  heaven's  dove  <ar 
from  me. 

"Ah,  I  desired  not  that  it  should  come  to  my 
breast !  there  was  do  submission,  no  sanctifica- 
lion,  no  desire  for  iL 

"  My  husband  was  dead.  I  was  glad  of  it.  I 
came  again  to  the  house  of  my  guardian ;  I 
wished  to  do  ao;  my  heart  had  undergone  a 
change,  and  I  believed  that  I  hated  as  maeb 
as  I  had  loved  before.  I  wished  again  to  see 
him  for  whom  I  had  8ufl[bred  so  muoh — see  bliii 
to  defy  him ;  to  let  bim  see,  and,  if  possible,  feeU 
that  even  I  could  be  proud,  cold,  disdainful.  I 
wished  to  humble  bim.  Adored  by  wife  and 
children,  and  loving  them  in  return,  I  saw  bim 
stand  calmly  and  happily  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family.  For  all — for  tbe  very  meanest  had  ha 
kindness ;  for  me  be  bad  only  a  look  more  cold, 
more  proud,  more  severe  than  before. 

"  I  felt  all  the  chords  of  my  soul  vibrate.  A 
horrible  feeling  took  possession  of  my  breast. 
His  actual  coldness  mocked  my  assumed  ci4d- 
ness ;  bis  strength,  my  weakness ;  his  calmness, 
my  perpetual  disquiet.  He  had  acted  severely 
towards  me.  I  thought  that  he,  in  his  happy 
pride,  trampled  me  like  a  worm  in  tlie  dust. 
His  image  pursued  me ;  sleeping  or  waking,  I 
saw  only  it.  It  stood  before  me  like  a  giant ; 
he  stifled,  be  stopped  my  breath.  If  he  were 
not,  then  I  should  breathe !  If  be  were  nol; 
then  /  should  be !  If  be  no  longer  livbd,  thea 
be  would  cease  to  be  my  life's  torment.  Straeic 
out  from  the  number  of  tbe  living,  be  would  sooa 
cease  to  exist  in  the  memory  of  the  living.  I 
would  give  myself  air — revenge — punish  him — 
revenge !  To-day,  to-day  bis  calm  kxik  defied 
me — to-morrow ! 

'*  Crime,  like  a  word,  the  offspring  of  thooght, 
springs  forth  and  appears  oflen.like  something 
harmless ;  but  its  consequences  extend  tbam- 
seives  through  eternity. 

"One  evening  I  mixed  arsenio  in. a  glaaa  of 
almond  milk,  which  my  guardiap  was  aboat  lo 
drink. 

"  I  bad  some  by  one  to  mix  for  myself;  for  & 
occurred  to  me  that  I  should  feel— remorse." 
"  Have  yon  folt  remorse  1" 
I  was  in  no  mood  to  answer. 
Elisabeth  continued,  "After  I  had  done  this 
horrible  deed,  I  went  up  to  my  own  room;  I 
fpit  myself  calm  and  cold  ;  marble  cold  was  my 
body ;  so  seen>ed  my  heart  too ;  its  throbbing 
was  stupified.     I  stood  before  the  fire,  warming 
my  icy  handa,  when  I  began  to  bear  violent 
movements  and  an  anxJoiu  noise  in  the  house. 
"  Anxiety  then  took  hold  of  me.    I  went  down 
and  saw  my  victim,  pale  as  death,  almost  witb- 
ont  consciousness,  silting  leaning  bark  on  (be 
stifa,  surrounded  by  wife  and  children,  who  were 
sunk  into  an  artnal  agony  of  despair. 

"  As  I  entered,  my  guardian  cast  a  look  apon 
me ;  never  shall  I  forget  it !  Then  a  burning 
spirit  of  hell  approacbed  me,  and  aeixed  witb 
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'  rtiarp  bloody  claws  apon  my  heart.    It  vxu  re- 
morse! 

"  I  confessed  my  crime  aloud  ;  called  for  the 
curse  of  them  whom  I  had  made  unhappy.  I 
threw  myself  on  the  flour,  and  let  my  forehead 
kiss  the  dust.  Nobody  raised  against  me  a  voice 
of  accusation  :  but  no  hand  was  extended  to  me. 
I  crept  to  the  feet  of  him  whom  I  had  murder- 
ed ;  I  wanted  to  kiss  them ;  but  another  foot 
tbrast  me  back — it  was  his  wife.  I  kissed  it, 
and  was  so  happy  as  to  lose  consciousness. 

"1  continnea  for  a  long  time  in  perfect  bewil- 
derment of  mind.  When  I  recovered  my  con- 
aciousness,  I  saw  my  guardian  standing  beside 
my  bed,  heard  his  recovery  from  his  own  lips, 
heard  him  give  me  his  forgiveness. 

"So  sunk,  so  deeply  sunken  was  I,  that  I 
would  rather  have  heard  his  curse.  It  would,  it 
seemed  to  me,  have  made  my  nnwortbineas  less 
deep,  and  him  less  great. 

"  The  wildest  storm  of  all  passions  raged  in 
my  heart.  I  cursed  the  light,  and  the  light  with- 
drew its  beams  from  my  unworthy  eyes,  and  eter- 
nal night  enclosed  my  body  as  well  as  my  soul. 
The  storms  of  nature  are  short ;  to  them 
ealm,  clear  days  succeed.  In  the  human  breast 
the  hurricanes  of  passion  rage  long,  and  have 
only  a  moment's  calm.  I  knew  such,  but  it  was 
the  calm  of  night— the  stupefaction  of  life— stiO*- 
ening — the  cradle-song  of  darkness.  It  ceased 
in  order  to  give  place  to  a  new  rending,  burning 
fire,  which  the  eternally  flowing  fountains  of 
tears  never  could  quench.  I  felt  an  infinitely 
oppressive,  burning  desire  for  reconciliation. 

"  Oh,  the  death  of  the  cross — torments,  bloody 
sweat,  unending  pain  !  to  suffer  it,  and  through 
it  reconciliation ;  that,  that  had  been  delight ! 
But  blind,  like  a  mummy  among  living  beings ; 
a  criminal  broken  off  from  humanity  ;  a  nullity 
in  ability,  a  nothing, — I  stood,  despicable,  de- 
spised !    O  misery,  misery,  misery ! 

"  That  I  might,  however,  at  the  least,  punish 
myself,  I  determined  to  live— to  live — a  mark 
for  the  scorn  of  those  whom  I  loved  and  honour- 
ed ;  to  repulse  every  compassionate  hand — and 
to  torment  myself  as  much  as  possible. 

"  I  left  once  more  the  family  whose  happiness 
I  had  nearly  destroyed,  and  for  several  years 
passed  a  wretched  life.  I  returned  because 
death  had  laid  his  hand  upon  my  breast.  My 
guardian  wished  it.  He  will  govern  my  exist- 
ence lill  its  last  breath.  I  can  no  longer  help  it 
— it  is  the  decree  of  fate.  I  have  power  no 
longer, — with  me  all  is  past — past !" 

She  ceased.  I  began  now  to  speak  some  com- 
posing, admonitory  words.  I  spoke  of  patience, 
of  submission — I  mentioned — prayer. 

"  Prayer !"  repeated  Elisabeth  with  a  bitter 
smile.  "  Listen  Beata.  For  the  whole  of  many 
years  I  have  prayed, — night  and  day,  at  aU 
times,  at  every  moment ;  I  have  lain  upon  my 
knees  till  the  cold  has  stiffened  my  limbs  to  ice, 
and  prayed,  'O  Father,  take  this  cup  from  me !' 
Like  a  stone,  which  has  been  thrown  upwards 
and  falls  down  again  and  wounds  the  breast  of 
the  sufferer,  has  prayer  become  to  me — I  pray 
— never  again !" 

"  O  pray,  O  pray !"  I  said,  weeping,  "  pray 
only  with  the  right  mind— Gud  pities — gives 
strength  to  the  pure  will." 

"  God !"  said  the  Blind,  with  a  gloomy  voice, 
"O  world,— which  I  shall  never  more  see; — 
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sun,  which  no  more  will  light  my  eyes,  thi* 
speakest  of  a  God  !  Heart,  eternal  disquiet !  ia 
thy  throbbing  sounds  bis  name.  Conscience, 
chastiser — thou  proclaimest  revenge !  Fire  of 
love, — thou  life  of  my  life !  in  thy  flames  I  divine 
<ff  thy  eternal  origin.  But,  bright  angel, — tbou, 
faith, — which  canst  shew  me  my  God — thee  I 
know  not.  I  had  been  early  oast  down  into  the 
abyss  of  doubt.  I  deny  not — but  I  believe  not 
I  see— 4larkness  alone." 

"  And  the  cleame^  of  reconciliation  1  An4 
the  beaming  glory  of  the  Crucified? — and  Je- 
sus T"  I  asked  with  astonishment  and  horror. 

The  Blind  was  silent  a  moment,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  bitter  melancholy,  and  then  said — 
"  I  once  read  about  a  vision  or  dream — end 
many  a  time  has  its  spectral  form  arisen,  horri- 
ble and  sad,  in  my  inward  being. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  night,*  ahaken  by  invi- 
sible hands,  the  doors  of  the  church  sprang  open. 
A  crowd  of  dejected  shadows  thronged  aroand 
the  altar,  and  only  their  breasts  heaved  and 
moved  with  violence.  The  children  rested,  bow- 
ever,  quietly  in  their  graves. 

"  Then  descended  trom  on  high  down  to  the 
altar,  a  beaming  shape,  noble,  sublime,  and 
which  bore  the  stamp  of  unobliterated  soflMof . 
The  dead  exclaimed,  '  O  Christ !  is  there  oo 
GodV  He  answered,  'There  is  none!'  All 
the  shades  began  to  tremble  violently ;  and 
Christ  continued,  '  I  have  gone  through  the 
worlds,  I  have  ascended  above  the  suns, — and 
there  also  is  there  no  God.  I  have  trodden  to 
the  extremest  bounds  of  creation,  I  have  looked 
down  into  bell,  and  I  have  exclaimed,  '  Father, 
where  art  thou  1'  But  I  heard  there  only  the 
rain,  which  fell  down,  drop  after  drop,  in  the 
depth, — and  the  eternal  storm,  which  no  ordw 
leads,  alone  replied  to  me.  I  then  raised  my 
eyes  to  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  found  there 
only  space — dark,  silent,  boundless.  Eternity 
rested  upon  chaos,  and  gnawed  it,  and  consumed 
itself  slowly.  'Renew  your  bitter,  heart-read- 
ing cry  of  lamentation  and  disperse  yourselves, 
for  all  is  over !'  The  unconsoled  shadows  van- 
ished. The  church  soon  was  empty ;  but  all  at 
once — horrible  sight ! — hastened  forth  the  dead 
children,  which  in  their  course  had  awoke  in  the 
churchyard,  and  threw  themselves  down  before 
the  majestic  form  of  the  altar,  and  exclaimed, 
'Jesus,  have  we  no  father  V  and  he  replied,  bat 
with  a  torrent  of  tears,  'We  are  ad  fatberleas; 
you  and  I,  we  have  no  —— .' " 

Here  the  Blind  broke  oflT,  as  if  in  horror  of  this 
disease,  delirious  fantasy;  was  silent  a  moment; 
but  after  this  clasped  together  her  hands,  stretch- 
ed forth  her  arms  as  she  uttered  a  wild,  peits- 
trating  cry,  full  of  the  most  horrible  despair. 

At  this  moment  hasty  steps  approached  na, 
and  the  Colonel  stood  suddenly  before  us,  fixing 
upon  me  an  inquiring  and  uneasy  look.  The 
Blind,  who  knew  his  step,  let  fall  her  hands, 
trembling,  but  raised  them  again  quickly  towards 
him,  beseeching  him,  with  a  heart-rending  ex- 
pression, "  Be  reconciled  !  be  kind  to  me !  I  am 
so  unhappy !  If  I  am  again  mad — take  me  not 
to  the  madhouse !  It  will  soon  be  all  over  with 
me.  Let  bekived  hands,  at  least  close  my  eye- 
lids !" 


•  See  Madame  d«  SlMl'a  0«ninB7,  and  vol.,  Jets  PuTS 
nraaoL 
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Compassion  and  deep  paio  agitated  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Colonel.  He  looked  long  at 
Elisabeth,  seated  himself  beside  her,  placed  his 
arm  sustainingly  around  her  waist,  and  let  her 
bead  rest  upon  his  breast. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  I  bad  seen  him  ten- 
^r  towards  her.  The  tears  flowed  slowly  down 
her  pale  cheeks.  Beautiful  she  waa,  but  beau- 
tiful like  a  fallen  angel,  whose  expression  of  de- 
spair and  deep  shame  shew  that  she  felt  herself 
anwortby  of  the  pity  that  was  given  to  her. 

I  now  saw  her  Honour  approaching  us  in  the 
distance.  When  she  saw  Elisabeth  in  the  arms 
of  the  Colonel,  she  paused  for  a  moment,  but 
again  adTanced  to  us,  although  with  some  as- 
tonishment expressed  in  her  face.  The  Colond 
Temained  still.  Elisabeth  seemed  to  see  nothing 
around  her.  Her  Honour  came  near  to  us,  the 
glances  of  husband  and  wife  met,  and — melted 
together  in  a  clear  and  friendly  beam.  From  a 
common  feeling  they  extended  to  each  other 
their  hand. 

Her  Honour  caressed  Elisabeth,  and  spoke 
tenderly  to  her — she  answered  merely  by  sobs. 
AAer  a  moment  the  Colonel  rose,  and  giving 
one  arm  to  Elisabeth,  his  wife  took  the  other, 
and  softly  and  with  tender  care  they  led  her 
home  between  them. 

I  remained  alone  qaietly  in  the  park.  Amid 
uneasy  and  painful  feelings,  I  looked  up  to  the 
mild  spring-blue  heaven,  with  inward  longing 
that  Its  clearness  might  beam  down  into  mysoul. 
Daring  the  wandering  through  a  quiet  destiny, 
saved  from  the  agitations  which  visit  so  many 
pilgrims  of  \ife,  and  sustaining  in  a  peaceful 
breast  a  living  faith,  a  sanctifying  hope ;  for  the 
greatest  part  have  the  misfortunes,  suffering, 
and  despair  of  my  iiellow-creatures  been  the 
«loud,  which  at  times  has  concealed  my  beauti- 
fal  sun  and  the  gladness  of  my  life,  which  many 
times  has  made  me  look  up  on  high  with  a  pain- 
ful— "  wherefore  ?" 

But  the  answer  is  not  long  delayed,  because 
it  has  been  demanded  with  the  inward  voice  of 
prayer.  Calming  winds  have  wafted  through 
my  excited  soul,  and  have  whispered, — 

"  The  clouds  fly,  the  sun  remains  still.  The 
«rime,  pains,  and  despair  of  human  beings  can- 
not darken  the  goodness  Of  the  Creator.  We 
see  merely  a  small  part.  Tliose  die— change. 
God  is  unchangeable." 

In  vain  is  it  that  wo  doubt,  that  we  murmur, 
that  we  disquiet  ourselves.  All  the  erring  paths 
of  life  have  a  point  of  exit.  In  the  moment 
tvhen  the  darkness  seems  to  us  the  deepest,  we 
are  perhaps  the  nearest  to  the  light.  After  the 
hour  of  midnight  strike  indeed  the  hours  of 
morning ;  and  were  it  even  the  bell  of  death, 
which  announced  the  hour  of  deliverance,  what 
'Could  we  indeed  say  to  ourselves  more  consola- 
tory, if  to  us  the  labyrinth  of  life  has  been  nar- 
row and  dark,  than,  "  A  door  will  open,  aiid 
•we  shall  come  forth— to  the  light!"  Let  it 
seem  to  us  ever  so  narrow  and  so  closed  against 
OS, — we  know  it — -'A  door  will  open  to  us!" 
Well  then,— let  as  wait,  let  us  hope ! 
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Elisabeth's  state  of  mind  remained  from  this 
^y  yet  more  unquiet.  She  had  now  and  then 
attacks  of  actual  insanity,  and  the  oars  and 
anxiety  for  her  were  obliged  to  be  redoubled. 

Her  sulTering  and  her  unpeacefttl  life  diffoaed 


frequently  some  gloom  over  the  remainder  of 
the  family.  In  particular  it  seemed  to  operate 
prejudicially  on  the  health  and  temper  of  the 
Colonel. 

That  I  may  not  weary  the  attention  of  my 
readers  by  fixing  their  eyes  upon  a  picture  so 
dark,  I  will  conduct  them  now  to  another.  It 
is  bright  and  gay ;  in  it  appears  united  the  youth 
of  the  earth  and  the  human  heart.  We  will 
call  It— 


SFBtNO  ANO  LOVI. 

"IiIloowulaAmdlar 

IrtNooXNT  joys !  innocent  cares !  ye  friends  of 
my  young  years, — angels,  who,  amid  amiica  and 
tears,  opened  to  me  the  portals  of  life,  upon  yoa 
1  call  to-day !  And  you  also,  thoughts,  pare  as 
the  blue  of  heaven  !  feelings,  warm  as  the  beams 
of  the  May  sun  !  hope,  as  fresh  as  the  breath  of 
the  spring  morning !  I  call  you— come,  0  come 
to  revive  my  wearied  mind. 

I  will  sing  of  spring  and  love,  yoath  and  glad- 
ness ; — pleasant  and  fresh  memories,  the  night- 
ingales of  the  moments  of  youth ;  lift  op  yoar 
tones,  I  will  set  to  notes  your  melodies,  and  be 
yet  once  more  enchanted  by  your  song ! 

On  the  two-and-twentieth  day  of  May  ascend- 
ed a  clear  spring-sun,  and  tinged  with  gold-yel- 
low beams  Comet  Carl's  eyelids.  The  stars  of 
the  order  of  the  sword  glittered  as  it  were  by 
dozens  before  his  dreaming  eyes.  He  endeaT- 
oured  eagerly  to  see  them  more  clearly,  strove 
to  open  his  eyes, — woke,  and  saw  the  stars  van- 
ish before  the  splendid  beams  of  the  day,  npon 
whose  prisms  of  light  millions  of  atoms  danced. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  he  was  to  be 
seen,  with  his  game-hag  upon  his  shoulder, 
brushing  through  the  fresh  morning  dews.  It 
was  a  spring  morning,  heautiful  as  tlut  described 
by  Battiger : 

All  BUun  lay  m  clad  and  Mill ; 

Greeo  Mood  uch  molehill  ihera ; 
And  eveiy  lark  aang  snreeUy  shriU, 

To  every  (loweret'i  prayer. 
The  Utde  btoolu  flowed  KiAly  on ; 

And  o'er  the  lake'i  calm  breait, 
Thnngh  reeda  she  went,  the  sUent  awaa. 

So  rich  In  aong,  tai  silver  vest 

Up  to  ttie  son  the  eagle  dew. 

Its  brlghtneei  thence  to  draw ; 
Prom  flowen  the  bees  their  nectar  drew. 

And  emmets  dragged  their  sinw. 
In  the  rose's  cup  the  butterfly 

Its  purple  wings  eoneeal'd, 
And  the  maple  green,  that  grew  hard  by, 

Two  cooing  doves  rereal'd. 

A  yotinc  man  theie,  In  Joyous  mood, 

Waa  walking  In  the  shade  ; 
The  snring-tlme  reveU'd  in  his  blood. 

And  love  his  eye  dlsplay'd. 

In  this  young  man  we  now  see  Comet  Carl,  * 
who,  in  the  affluence  of  pleasant  and  fresh  feel-  ' 
ings,  which  the  morning  hours  of  life  and  nature 
united  alone  bestow,  l<nked  around  him. — now 
up  to  the  bright  blue  heaven,  now  down  to  that 
reflected  in  the  diamonds  of  the  grass  glittering 
in  morning  dews  ;  now  to  the  far  distance,  where 
the  Tosy-hned  light  clouds  withdrew  .hemselves 
ever  farther  and  farther.    > 

A  delicioas  balsamic  odoar  came  oaressio^y 
upon  the  wings  of  the  sepbyrs 
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Tims  far  had  I  written,  amid  the  erer  increas- 
ing warmth  of  the  Tei-hngs,  when  I  suddenly  \fex- 
ceived  t n  strung  a  Iragi  ance  of  nee-essence  that 
my  head  berame  quite  confused ;  at  the  same 
time  I  became  aware  ufa  buzzing  and  humming 
around  me.  I  liOed  my  pen  (.which  just  at  ttiis 
moment  was  as  if  it  were  possessed)  firom  the 
paper,  and  loolied  aniund  me. 

Wliat  a  sight !  The  rwim  was  full  of  little 
shining  cherubs,  with  garlands  of  roses  in  their 
hands,  garlands  of  roses  round  their  heads,  and 
whose  incessantly  trembling  wings  occasioned 
that  extraordinaiy  buzzing.  The  longer  I  ob- 
served these  wonderful  lyings,  the  more  daz- 
sling  and  bewildering  seemed  to  me  the  colours 
which  shone  in  their  eyes,  upon  their  cheeks, 
upon  their  pinions,  and  so  on.  And  as  I  turned 
n^  eyes  from  them,  upon  other  objects, — be- 
hold, then  seemed  to  me  my  ink  white,  my  pa- 
per black,  my  yellow  walls  were  .green,  myself 
(in  the  glass)  couUut  it  rott.  No  wonder  was  it 
tlMt  the  rose  odour  mounted  up  into  my  head. 

Now  I  recognised  the  little  rascals.  I  had 
seen  them  before ;  and  who  has  not  seen,  who 
does  not  know  them  t    It  is  they  who  play  their 

J'ugglery  upon  the  girl  of  seventeen,  and  turn 
ler  head  a  little.  It  is  they  who  confuse  the 
eye  of  the  youth,  and  let  him  read  in  the  tablets 
of  bis  future  "  fUature  and  ute/ulnett,"  instead 
of  "  utfttlne**  and  pUaturc."  It  is  they  who 
bear  the  blame  of  people  giving  themselves  so 
much  trouble  about  nothing,  running  thirty  miles 
alter  a  jack-o'lantern  ;  that  people  many  a  time 
cannot  see  clearly  enough  to  lift  up  their  hand 
and  catch  hold  of  their  good  luck  which  goes 
eluae  beside  them.  It  is  they  who,  like  April 
weather,  travel  about,  deceiving  the  whole 
world,  and  making  fools  of  the  whole  world ; 
who  contrive  that  P.  gets  married,  and  that  B. 
remains  unmarried,  and  that  both  do  wrong; 
wlio  occasion  A.  to  say  "  Yes,"  J.  to  say  "  No ;" 
and  they  both  say  wrong.  It  is  they  who  throng 
even  into  the  banking-house  of  Berakenman, 
make  him  confused  in  his  bills,  and  cause  him  to 
write  down  a  seven  instead  of  a  two.  It  is 
they,  in  short,  who  buzz  so  anmr*rcifully,  bum- 
ming and  whirring  around  the  hard,  and  often 
cause  him  to  produce  that  which  has  no  sound 
reason  in  it,  to  paint  reality  with  false  colours, 
and  to  mislead  himself  and  others.  Charming 
phantasmagoria  of  the  imagination,  little  rose- 
coloured  rogues !  Who  knows  you  not  1  But 
who  avoids  not,  who  would  not  willingly  chase 
yon  away,  who  has  for  once  experienced  your 
tricks  and  your  cheats  t  Who,  in  particular, 
who  lives  and  weaves  through  the  rez-de-chaut- 
tie  of  every-day  life,  works  with  discretion  and 
order  to  throw  bis  shuttle  into  the  simple  web, 
most  he  not  take  care,  more  than  any  one  else, 
that  he  do  not  allow  his  brain  to  be  mystified 
and  his  thoughts  bewildered  by  your  rose  odourl 
•  I  saw  in  what  danger  I  stood,  upon  what  a  dan- 
ferous  path  my  pen  had  begun  tu  travel.  I  laid 
it  diiwn,  rose  up,  drank  two  glasses  of  water, 
opened  the  window,  breathed  of  the  yet  snow- 
cold  April  air,  Iwiked  up  to  the  bright  heaven. 
ItHiked  down  into  the  court  where  they  were 
hanging  out  clothes,  next  turned  my  attention 
upon  three  cats,  which  always  sate  in  a  ground- 
floor  window  opposite  to  me,  observing,  with 
philiNuiphical  liHiks  and  little  motions  of  the 
head,  the  world  arownd  Ibem ;  with  one  word, ' 
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I  allowed  my  Ioom  to  take  hold  of  the  evoy' 
day  world  around  me,  and  come  out  from  (b» 
world  of  fantasy  which  raised  me  upon  th« 
wings  of  my  youthful  remembrance,  and  spread 
itself  around  me.  One  of  the  pretty  little  rugoe» 
had  whispered  in  my  ear,  "One  may  pennit  l» 
oneself  a  little  falsehood,  merely  to  produce  a 
good  effect ;"  and  if  I  had  not  in  time  looked 
about  me,  and  bethought  myself;  then  perhaps, 
might  the  reader  have  happened  to  see  such  a 
spring,  and  such  a  love,  the  like  of  which  is  no- 
where to  be  found,  unless,  perhaps,  in  Arcadia. 

When  I  returned  from  the  window,  the  air  of 
the  room  was  free  and  fresh.  The  little  roae— 
coloured  shapes  of  delusion  had  Tanished,  and 
I  again  saw  all  objects  in  their  true  and  natnial 
colours. 

The  picture  of  reality  most  resemble  a  clear 
stream.  which,  during  its  coarse,  reflects  with 
purity  and  truth  the  oBjects  which  mirror  them- 
selves in  its  waves,  and  through  whose  crystal- 
one  can  see  its  bed  and  all  that  lies  thereon. 
All  that  the  painter  or  the  author,  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  these,  can  permit  to  his  fancy,  is  to 
act  the  part  of  a  sunbeam,  which,  without  chang- 
ing the  peculiarity  of  an  object,  yet  giv^  to  all 
hues  a  more  lively  brightness,  lets  the  sparkling 
of  the  waves  become  more  diamond-like,  and 
lights  up  with  a  purer  brilliancy  even  the  sandy^ 
bed  of  the  brook. 

In  the  strength  of  this  new  dIscoTery,  I  a»> 
sume  with  calmness  the  part  of  sunbeams,  allot- 
ted to  me  in  all  discretion,  and  allow  it  to  pour  its 
brightness  over  a  true  representation  of  spring' 
and  Uive.  Bui  sunshine  may  weary,  like  every 
thing  else,  when  it  lasts  too  long  (as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Egypt),  therefore  I  will  allow  my  snn- 
beams  merely  here  and  there  .to  glance  forth 
during  our  wandering  through  the  elyaium  of 
youth,  and  to  tight  up  only  the  places  whcr«  I 
desire  that  my  reader  should  pleasantly  delay 
his  steps ;  or,  altio,  where  I  have  a  desire  to  sit 
down  to  warm  and  rest  myself.  Let  us  now 
step  out  of  the  shadow  into 

THI  FIRST  SDRBBAa. 

It  shines  through  a  gloomy  pine  wood,  and  pre- 
sents us  with  a  view  of  an  open  space.  In  the 
background  we  see  that  little  grey  house  which 
figured  in  the  scenes  of  a  foregoing  chapter.  la 
the  foreground  we  see  the  green  shores  which 
are  bathed  -by  the  clear  waves  of  a  lake.  Gran- 
ite rocks  rear  up  here  and  there  their  unshapely 
forms,  and  stand  like  sentinels  around  the  heav- 
en-blue palace  of  the  water-lady ;  young  birches- 
peep  forth  beside  this  with  green  crowns,  and 
rock  their  branches,  rich  in  joy,  in  the  west- 
wind  which  plays  around,  full  of  life  and  delight, 
in  one  word,  full  of  if  ring. 

On  the  shore  of  the  lake,  in  the  green  birch- 
wood,  we  perceive  a  young  man  and  a  young 
lady  silting  beside  each  other  upon  the  flower* 
decorated  grass.  They  look  happy, — ^they  seem 
to  enjoy  nature,  themselves,  every  thing-  He 
relates  something  to  her ;  his  eyes  beam  ;  now 
ihey  look  up  to  heaven,  now  glance  around,  with 
an  expression  of  proud,  blessed  consciousness; 
now  they  rest  fur  a  lung  time  upon  her,  as  if 
tlicy  would  read  into  her  soul.  Now  he  strdtes 
his  breast :  he  stretches  forth  his  arms,  as  if  h« 
would  embrace  the  whole  world ;  he  speaks 
Willi  all  the  warmth  of  a  doep  and  inward  devo- 
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tion,  and  nrnat  therefor*  moct  oeruinly  per- 
suadt).  She  listens  luoilly  to  tiis  words:  they 
•eeui  to  please  her;  she  smiles,  sometimes 
amid  tears,  MMueCinies  wiib  an  ezpr««sim  o( 
surprise  and  adiniratioD  ;  clasps  together  or 
liiU  up  her  hands  with  as  exclaiiialiuD  uf  lovely 
delight,  and  looks  in  an  especial  uianoer  all  the 
more  oonTiaced.  Cunviaoedof  wiiatl  Of  the 
young  man's  iovel 

PMkpMll 
MM  U  be '«riaw  dliacUr  t 

No,-T«onTtDeed  tbat  Guauf  Waaaa  «■•  the 
greatest  king ;  Gu«t««as  Adolphua,  the  great- 
eat  knight  which  ever  lived ;  that  Charles  the 
TweUlb  was  as  great  a  hem  as  Napoleon,  as 
well  as  tbat  ihe  Sy<tJitk  ftapk  t««r«  Q/aUptopU 
tki  jirH  and  fonmatl  oa  Ikt  fUk. 

Some  of  my  readers,  who  have  4  particularly 
good  memory,  or  eiae  an  unoommon  faculty  fur 
gueaaing,  may  perhaps  send  up  the  rocket-like 
idea: 

■*  Here  hare  we  certainly  Oomet  Carl  and  tiia 
Lianca  boreaiia,  or  the  handaoaie  Hermlna !" 

So  it  was. 

*'  But  bow  have  tbey  made  acquaintance '." 
aslts  some  one  perhaps. 

I  answer,  see  the  Old  Testament,  First  Book 
of  Moees,  twenty-Aiurtb  chapter.  Eleaaar's  ac- 
quaintance with  iiebecca.  The  modificatiims 
wbieb  are  caused  by  the  differeoce  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  manners,  and  modes  of 
speech,  between  an  Idyllian  scene  in  Mesopota- 
mia in  the  time  of  the  Patriarcha  and  one  in 
Sweden  in  the  nineteenth  century,  are  not  so 
important  at  to  induce  me  to  give  a  new  sketch 
of  a  scene  which  would  only  give  occasion  to 
every  one  to  repeat  Solomon's  tiresome,  but 
tnie  proverb,  •*  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
aun  ;"  and  besides,  would  eznite  in  me  the  un- 
pleasant feeling  of  giving  a  feeble  oupy  of  a  beau- 
tlAil  original— but  enough ;  here  also  was  a 
weary  traveller,  a  well,  a  yoong  maiden  who 
came  with  a  pitcher  to  draw  water,  and  who 
gave  to  the  traveller  to  drink.  This  one  had 
to  be  aura  no  camels,  but  still  a  gentle,  thank- 
ful heart,  for  all  love,  excepting  chnstiaa,  impen- 
etrable. And  tlua  beautiful  weakness  and  this 
noble  strength  cauaed  faim  to  accompany  that 
kind  maiden  to  her  hoaie,  aiMl  carry  for  ber  her 
pitcher  of  water. 

Since  we  have  now  taken  a  draught  of  tight 
(for,  in  order  not  to  offiind  the  Temperance 
Society,  I  will  not  call  it  a  dram)  of  tlte  firat, 
we  will  go  over  to  the 

sBDom  stntaaAii. 
Which  will  give  us  a  sight  of  the  Wnod-family, 
as  well  -18  an  insight  into  Cornet  Carl's  heart, 
which  may  aflord  us  an  oversight  of  tbat  which 
may  he  the  intention  of  fate  regarding  him,  and 
may  lead  to  moral  reflection  on  the  auperin- 
tendence  which  it  is  good  for  every  one  to  have 
over  his  heart  amid  the  magic  play  of  life. 
If  Hermina  might  with  justice  be  compared 

to  Rebecca,  yet  the  Baron  K ,  Hemiina's 

step-father,  had  not  the  least  resemhianne  to 
the  hnspilable  Betboel.  Cold  and  unfriendly  in 
the  extreme,  he  almtiet  repolard  the  young  wan- 
derer. His  wife,  the  already  announced  Wood- 
lady,  was  not  much  kinder.  It  seemed  aa  if 
ahe  felt  both  fear  and  vexation  to  have  been 
diacovered  in  tbat  hiding-place.  But  no  obo 
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could  lung  he  fearful,  or  eold  and  nntrirndly, 
towards  a  yiiuug  itiaii  like  CtMUi't  Cail  Uia 
candour,  his  amiable  and  fresh  cheerfulness,  the 
^Nidness  which  bsameu  I'roiu  his  wliole  he'ng^ 
his  simplicity,  utgeilmr  with  a  certain  nobis 
grace  in  lits  depurliiienl,  which  be  derived  lioin 
his  father ;  bia  carelew.  free,  gentle  look,  wluch 
always  tuel  clearly  and  calmly  that  of  oUiera, 
which  attached  to  biiu  pernios  ol  the  must  dis- 
siiiular  temperaments,  characters  and  mindsi 
and  made  them  alwaya  happy  with  hiim  Peo- 
ple felt  themselves  iuvuluoiarily  iuuiioed  to  put 
confidence  in  him,  wislied  to  live  in  his  society, 
as  they  wished  hi  live  in  open  natural  scenery^ 
— because  in  such  they  leel  life  to  bo  lighter, 
themselves  happier  and  btfiier;  because  w» 
there — hut  what  is  the  use  of  making  a  memo- 
randum of  tbat  which  everybody  knuwa  bf 
heart. 

Comet  Carl  wiahed  to  captivate,  and  capti- 
vated actually  both  Baronesa  K and  her 

husband,  so  that  they  assented  to  bis  desire  of 
visiting  them  again,  if  (and  this  was  made  ai^ 
express  condition)  be  would  promise  tiiat  to  no 
one,  and  nut  even  to  his  lainiiy,  would  he  loen- 
tioo  his  acquaintance  with  them,  or  their  place 
of  residence. 

The  Cornet  promised  this,  because — because 
he  felt  a  particular,  indescribable  desire  tu  come 
again. 

A  few  daya  were  sufSoient  to  make  bim 
aware  of  the  singular  and  unhappy  luiauader- 
btandings  which  reigned  in  this  family  ;  hut  it 
waa  a  long   time   before  he  understood  the 

causes  of  them.    Baron  K was  a  Swede, 

his  wife  and  aiepdaiighter  Italians,  who  had  ar>. 
rived  with  him  in  Sweden  about  two  moutba 
belore.  Tlieir  dresses  were  splendid  and  re- 
markable, and  elegant  in  a  high  degree.  Their  b^ 
baviour,  their  mode  of  speech,  their  accumpliab- 
ment,  their  talents,  betrayed  that  they  belonged 
to  the  higher  and  more  refined  circled  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  yet  they  lived  now  in  want  of  ninoy 
of  the  necessaries  of  life — N.  B.  of  those  which 
becomer  necessary  to  the  effeminate  children  of 
the  world.  Excepting  one  single  room  ia 
which,  as  it  were,  was  heaped  together  all  the 
splendour  which  had  been  rescued  Irum  a  ship- 
wreck of  fortune,  all  in  the  bouse  exhibited 
actual  poverty.  The  daily  food  which  the  band* 
some  Italians  enjoyed,  was  no  better  than  that 
which  every  peasant  family  in  Sweden  had. 
The  Cornet,  fur  his  part,  always  declared  thai 
there  was  no  better  diet  than  herring  and  po- 
tatoes. 

Between  Baron  K— —  and  his  wife  it  wa^ 
almost  always  atormy  weatlier.  There  seeiMxt 
to  be  between  tbem  now  the  must  vehement 
love,  and  now  the  most  decided  hatred,  whictk 
sometimes  in  the  deportment  of  itie  Uarunesa 
assumed  an  expression  of  proud  disdain,  whilst. 
he  gave  vent  to  expressions  of  aqger  ami  rage* 
Scenes  often  occurred  between  the  unhappj* 
pair,  in  whieh  they  mutually  made  the  most  bit* 
ler  reproaches  and  aceusations ;  the  mobt  in- 
significant trifles  could  give  occasion  thereto. 
An  alnioet  senseless  rage  on  his  side,  exelains* 
tions  of  despair  and  tears  nn  liers,  eniled  spelt 
scenes  mostly.  The  character  of  the  B'aronese 
seemed  fundamentally  to  be  noble;  but  she 
was  at  the  same  time,  indexihir,  proud,  and  paa. 
aiunate  ia  the  extreme.    Her  husband,  at  the 
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same  time  weak  and  despotic,  was  of  an  oot- 
rageons  and  anbruken  temper ;  only  in  moments 
of  a  kind  of  remorseless  calm,  which  he  some- 
times had,  might  it  be  suspected  that  here  also 
existed  a  nobler  nature — a  something  which 
deserved  to  be  loved. 

Patient,  kind,  and  gentle,  as  a  suffering  an- 
gel, stood  Hermina,  spreading  the  snow-white 
wings  of  her  innocence  reconcilingly  between 
these  natures,  angered  and  embittered  in  the 
strife  of  passion. 

She  was  what  is  called  a  Uautiful  tjnrit.  But 
this  was  not  bom  so,  like  her  lovely  body.  It 
was  formed  by  early  aufiering,  early  experience 
of  domestic  sorrow  and  trouble,  especially 
through  an  early  awakening  of  religious  feeling, 
which  enabled  her  to  bear  with  patience,  to  re- 
sign with  smiles,  sacrificing  her  pain  to  Heaven, 
and  working  full  of  love  and  onwearyingly  upon 
earth.  To  lessen  her  mother's  suffering,  and  to 
obtain  for  her  somewhat  more  of  comfort,  she 
took  opoo  herself  even  the  coarsest  business  of 
the  boose,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
done  by  the  one  maid  of  the  family.  And  it  was 
affecting  to  see  that  lovely,  ideal,  finely  accom- 
plished being,  working  like  a  maid-aervsnt,  car- 
rying burdens  nnder  which  she  sunk ;  that  is  to 
say,  under  which  she  would  have  sunk,  had  not 
Comet  Carl  come  and  set  things  in  order,  and 
takeL  the  burdens  and  carried  them  upon  his  own 
sbotilders.  From  the  hoar  in  which  he  came, 
there  was  a  great  change  for  Hermina.  As 
Jacob  served  Ijiban  for  the  beautiful  Rachel,  so 

served  Comet  Carl  Baron  K ,  to  alleviate 

Hermina's  pain.  He  hunted  and  fished,  pro- 
vided stores  for  the  kitchen,  and  was  only  with 
difficulty  prevented  from  being  cook  himself, 
when  he  saw  how  the  beautiful  face  and  hands 
of  Hermina  would  be  burnt  by  the  fire.  Help  of 
any  other  kind  he  dared  not  to  offer  in  their 
imverty,  to  these  proud  and  high-minded  gentle- 
folks. 

Hermina  had  hitherto  served  her  mother  al- 
most like  a  slave,  but  without  being  rewarded 
with  the  tenderness  which  she  so  well  deserved. 
The  Baroness  K seemed  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive sacrifices  without  thanks  ;  still  less  did 
she  seem  willing  to  make  any  herself 

She  bore  with  diflSculty  the  troubles  of  ad- 
versity and  poverty  in  which  she  saw  herself 
placed.  She  required  that  Hermina,  as  well  as 
herself,  should  continually  be  both  tastefully 
and  handsomely  dressed,  and  which  a  very  rich 
wardrobe,  brought  from  Italy,  enabled  her  to  do. 
It  was  as  if  she  wished  in  these  relics  of  de- 
|>arted  pomp  and  splendour,  to  find  consolation 
lor  her  present  fate ;  or  as  if  she  could  not  be- 
lieve that  this  fate  was  actually  serious,  but 
merely  a  momentary  enchantment,  which  might 
be  dissipated  at  any  hour ;  as  if  she  expected 
(bat  some  fairy's  wand  would  change  the  little 
frey  house  into  a  palace ;  and  she  held  herself 
therefore  in  readiness,  in  a  dress  suitable  to  her 
rank  and  her  dignity,  to  receive  visitors  and 
eongratulations. 

Hermina  was  treated  by  her  stepfather  at  the 
same  time  with  indifference  and  severity,  and 
one  saw  plainly,  that  that  which  she  did  for  him, 
•be  did'not  do  for  bis  sake — but  for  God's  sake. 

From  the  moment  when  the  Comet  came  into 
the  bouse,  be  had  there  a  sort  of  power,  which 
increased  daily,  and  this  he  made  use  tf  to 
make  Hermina's  life  happier. 
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Baron  K was  for  the  most  part  absent 

during  the  day,  and  did  not  return  till  evening  ; 
sometimes  also  he  remained  two  or  three  days 
away.  During  these  intervals  of  peace,  the 
Cornet  contrived  to  procure  for  Hermina  a  lib- 
erty which  she  never  knew  before,  and  whiiA 
she  now  enjoyed  with  childish  delight.  He  in- 
duced her  mother,  who  had  a  feeling  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  to  take  long  walks  in  the 
wild  but  romantic  district.  Botany  had  former- 
ly been  her  favourite  pleasure ;  the  Cornet  re- 
vived her  taste  for  it— sought  for  flowsts  eve- 
rywhere (even  I  fancy  where  none  were  to  be 
found),  that  he  might  convince  the  handsome 
Italian,  who  was  diarmed  with  the  abundant 
vegetation  of  ber  native  land,  that  Sweden  was 
as  rich  in  flowers  as  it  was  in  heroes  and  iron. 
At  least  it  was  certain  (and  that  be  himself  ac- 
knowledged afterwards)  that  he  had  not  the  least 
diffidence  in  representing  the  mountain  cud- 
weed, trefoil,  dodder,  the  marsh  ledum,  the 
sweet  Bale,  wormwood,  tansy,  and  such  like, 
as  most  uncommon  and  remarkable  productiona 
of  nature. 

He  mentioned  in  partiealaT,  as  the  most  bean 
tiful  thing  in  nature,  that  wonderiiilly  charm- 
ing flower  which  has  derived  its  name  from 
"  the  world's  greatest  naturalist,  the  Swedish 
Linnsus."  He  tried  to  inspire  the  Baroaees 
and  Hermina  with  the  greatest  possible  desire 
to  find  this  miracle  of  a  plant  Every  day  lie 
had  new  suspicions  about  their  bemg  able  to 
find  it  in  some  new  district ;  he  sought  long — 
long  and  well,  and  discovered  it  only  at  that 
moment  when  he  discovered  his  love. 

These  walks  gave  the  Comet  continual  op- 
portunities of  beins  with  Hermina.  He  gave 
her  his  arm  in  walking ;  when  they  rested  be 
shaded  her  from  the  sunbeams ;  by  degrees  be 
induced  ber  to  mn  about  and  dimb  among  the 
rocks,  in  one  word,  to  enjoy  the  free,  fresh, 
youthful  life,  of  which  ber  days  passed  hitherto 
in  the  stillness  of  a  convent,  had  given  ber  no 
idea.  As  she  now,  with  the  rosy  hue  of  health 
and  gladness  upon  her  cheeks,  beautiful  and 
light  as  a  nympli,  floated  about  in  the  charming 
scenery  full  of  fragrance  and  spring,  and  often 
tnmed  her  angelic  countenance  beaming  with 
grateful  devotion  towards  bim,  who  was  the 
cause  of  her  life's  enjoyment,  then — then  felt 
the  Cornet  something  wonderful  in  his  heart;  a 
warmth — a  delight — an  altogether  something 
which  had  been  to  him  hitherto  a  totally  oa- 
known  feeling. 

The  Baroness  seemed  to  contem|date  the 
two  young  friends  as  two  children,  whose  sport 
she  allowed,  because  they  still  brought  all  their 
gaiety,  all  their  flowers,  as  a  sacrifice  to  ber. 
The  Comet  possessed  the  good  faculty  of  keep- 
ing people  in  good  humour  with  themselves,  and 
therefore  with  others. 

AfXer  all,  however,  he  was  most  nsefiil  to 
Hermina  in  the  moments  when  the  so  often  re- 
curring unpleasant  domestic  scenes,  drew  from 
her  bitter  teare,  which  she  for  the  most  part 
went  to  conceal  in  the  kitdien.  There  be  fol- 
lowed her,  consoled  'her  with  brotheriy  tender- 
ness, or  endeavoured  by  conversation  or  inte- 
resting stories,  to  lead  her  thoughts  to  pleas- 
anter  subjects. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  Hermina  was 
needed  and  called  for.    She  was.  not  instk.  tly 
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fSoond,  and  this  occasioned  severe  reproaches 
from  her  stepratber.  The  Cornet  took  up  these 
as  a-  glove  thrown  to  him,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  replied  to  the  challenge  obtained  for 
Hermina  greater  freedom.  He  might  now  fre- 
quently go  out  alone  with  her.  Her  education 
in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  had  been 
neglected.  He  was  her  teacher,  especially  in 
Swedish  history,  he  was  to  her  as  a  brother. 
She  soon  gave  to  him  too  the  sweet  name ;  and 
as  they  one  day  bad  been  studying  together  the 
Swedish  grammar,  they  came  to  the  decision 
that  thou  was  incomparably  more  beautiful'  than 
you,  and  that  they  must  use  it  to  each  other. 

Hermina  again  was  for  Cornet  Carl  one  can- 
not exactly  say,  an  instructress,  nor  precisely  a 
aister ;  but  she  was  so  unobservedly  the  light  of 
his  eyes,  the  gladness  of  his  life,  she  was  his 

It  is  high  time  to  inform  my  reader,  and 

especially  my  young  lady  reader,  bow  it  was 
with  Comet  Carl.    He  was — in  love. 

That  indeed  nobody  would  have  guessed.  He 
himself  neither  believed,  nor  suspected,  nor 
guessed  it  before 

THB  TOIBD  SON-BBAM. 

As  he  walked  bne  evening,  at  the  going  down 
of  the  sun,  on  the  shore  of  the  mirror-calm  lake, 
Hermina  leaned  upon  his  arm.  She  was  silent 
and  pale.  Pale  with  that  paleness  which  shews 
that  the  bean  is  Joyless ;  that  she  was  resigned, 
bat  that  she  snflered. 

A  scene  deeply  agitating  to  her  gentle  spirit 
had  just  occurred  between  her  parents.  Cornet 
Carl  had  borne  her  away  firom  them  almost  by 
force,  and  now  endeavoured,  but  without  suc- 
cess, to  divert  and  enliven  her  dejected  mind. 
After  they  bad  walked  for  some  time,  they  seat- 
ed themselves  under  the  birch-trees,  beside  a 
moesy  wall  of  rock,  and  observed  silently  the 
dying  purple,  which  painted  itself  in  the  mirror 
of  the  water,  and  upon  the  woody  heights  of  the 
opposite  shore. 

It  was  then  that  Hermiiia  first  turned  a  tear- 
moistened  eye  to  Comet  Carl,  and  said,  "  Thou 
art  very  good,  my  brother."  She  wished  to  say 
more,  but  her  voice  trembled ;  she  paused,  seem- 
ed to  straggle  with  her  emotions,  and  continued 
as  she  half  turned  from  him  her  countenance : 
"  Thou  tarriest  here  on  my  account,  out  of  kind- 
ness to  me,  and  thou  hast  for  my  sake  borne 
many  disagreeable  agd  heavy  hours,  and — thou 
couldst  nevertheless  be  so  happy ;  thou  bast  in- 
deed a  father,  a  mother  so  good,  so  excellent — 
sisters  whom  thou  loveet  so  much, — they  must 
miss  thee — ^return  to  them — and  remain  with 
them — be  happy — never  come  back  hither  I" 

The  Comet  sate  silently  and  looked  on  the 
lake,  and  as  if  in  a  mirror  of  the  soul,  he  looked 
at  the  same  time  into  his  own  heart. 

"  Why  shouldst  thou  continue  to  come  hith- 
er 1"  began  Hermina  again,  with  a  persuasive 
expression  in  her  sweet  gentle  voice.  "Thou 
givest  thyself  a  deal  of  trouble,  a  deal  of  vexa- 
tion, and  yet  thou  canst  not  change  my  fate. 
My  father  has  to-day  spoken  bitter,  threatening 
words  to  thee— ah,  leave  us !  Why  shouldst 
thou  delay  ?  Be  not  uneasy  for  bI6,  Carl !  God 
will  strengthen  and  help  me !" 

"Hermina!"  said  Cornet  Carl,  "I  cannot 
leave  thee— but  it  is  as  much  for  my  sake  as  for 
-Jbine." 


Hermina  turned  to  him  her  countenance  with 
an  inquiring  look,  whilst  some  large  tears  slowly 
rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

"Because — because," continued  the  Comet, 
deeply  excited, — "That,  Hermina — because  I 
love  thee  beyond  all  description— because  I  have 
no  happiness  in  the  world,  if  I  do  not  see  thee, 
am  not  with  thee." 

Hermina's  angelic  countenance  beamed  with 
astonishment  and  inward  gladness. 

"There  is,  then,  somebody  wlio  loves  me^^ 
and  that  is  thou,  my  brother !  How  good  God 
is  to  me !"  and  she  extended  to  the  Cornet  her 
hand. 

"  Dost  thou  also  love  met"  asked  he,  with  a 
secret  trembling,  and  held  the  small  white  band 
in  bis. 

"  How  ooold  it  be  otherwise !"  replied  Her- 
minia.  "  I  have  been  indeed,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  happy  since  I  knew  thee.  Thou  art 
so  excellent,  so  good.  Thou  art  the  first  per- 
son who  has  loved  Hermina." 

"  And  the  firat  whom  Hermina  has  loved  1" 
asked  the  Comet,  not  very  stout-heartedly. 

"Yes,  certaiQty !  except  my  mamma."* 

An  inward  feeling  of  felicity  overcame  the  two 
young  lovers ;  and  as  if  Amor  himself  in  a  rosy 
ctoud  had  sunk  down  upon  the  heathy  turf  be- 
side them,  there  floated  around  them,  at  that 
moment,  a  delight,  so  sweet,  so  enchanting  (cer- 
tainly Olympus  had  not  more  beautiful  ambro- 
sia), that  Cornet  Carl,  amid  the  delight  of  his 
soul,  sprang  up  and  exclaimed,  "  Tlus  is  the 
Linnea !  My  life's  flower  is  foond !"  It  grew 
really  in  long  leafy  trails  down  the  mossy  rocks. 
Soon  was  a  wreath  woven  for  Hermina.  Who 
can  describe  the  scene  of  pure  and  inward  hap- 
piness, of  innocebt  joy  which  followed  1  Her- 
mina was  pale  no  longer — the  question  was  not 
again  thrown  out  whether  Cornet  Carl  should 
return  to  his  family.  Hermina  was  indeed  kit. 
He  was  Hermina's.  They  understood  each 
other,  they  were  happy.  All  was  become  good, 
they  sboDid  always  be  together.  Nobody  could 
divide  them  more — they  Monged  to  each  other, 
on  earth — in  heaven. 

Nature  seemed  to  sympathise  with  the  young 
happy  pair,  mild  and  full  of  love,  she  enclosed 
them  like  a  tender  mother  in  her  caressing  arms. 

Who  would  not  willingly  give  ten  heavy  years 
of  autumn  for  one  moment  of  spring  and  love  t 

THI  FOURTH  8DKBZ1H 

—•Unas  ova  the  Oonwft  wntk  »  fiindjr. 
One  warm  pure  day  the  Comet  arrived  at  the 
house  in  the  wood,  heated,  wearied,  longins, 
pining,  thirsting  to  cast  a  kindly  glance  on  hb 
beloved,  to  receive  a  refreshing  draught  from 
her  hand.    Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  house 


*  I  kmnr  perfectly  well  whrnt  a  botp  of  Bemenoe-foM 
I  at  lU*  mameat  pnib  from  me.  I  eee  plaloljr  bow  tbie 
little  enimb  of  a  novel  mlgbl  have  bees  better,  mtehl  have 
been  mora  tnteieethigljr  canied  oat,  conducted  witb  mora 
antmatkm ;  how  both  the  coniinf  iii  and  tbe  fotng  oat  of 
this  piece  might  have  made  my  book  go  off  splendidly. 
But  this  would  have  required  mote  words;  vrfOt  more 
llnea ;  ergo,  more  paper,  and  my  pubUaber  la  »  borrifiad 
teat  my  book  ibould  be  too  big,  and  cannot  be  lold  for  a, 
rlzdoIUr  banco,  that  I  see  myself  compelled  to  crush  to- 


gether my  soul  and  my  ideas,  that  I  may  get  my  book  into 
the  shops  within  the  stipulaied  price.  Hy  puMlsherlba- 
claa  that  the  Swedish  public  wUI  not  lay  oat  veiy  muck 


in  such  evary-day  things.    I  think  that  be  Is  right,  that 
they  an  tight,  and  that  I  am  right,  to  write  acconinfly. 
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wben  be  b«ard  the  aonnd  of  ber  barp.  He  has- 
tened up,  and  beheld  Hennina  mure  lovely,  and 
mure  tasiefull}  dressed  than  ever,  silting  with 
the  harp  in  her  lily-white  arms,  and  beside  her, 
— O  biirror,  0  ligblniog,  and  thunder,  and  death  ! 
work  or  the  nether-regions, jiiivention  of  hell! 
beside  her  sate^not  Cerberus  the  spectre,  with 
three  heada ;  no,  worse ! — not  Polyphemus  with 
one  eye ;  no,  worse,  worae ! — not  the  Evil  one 
—no,  worse,  worse,  worse,  far !  Ah,  it  waa  not 
"The Beast"  which  sate  beside  "  The  Beauty ;" 
no,  it  was  a  young  man,  baodsome  as  a  statue, 
another  Prince  Aior. 

The  handsome,  proud,  calm,  cool,  refined,  and 
<vnate  Genserik  O— ^observed  with  aslooish- 
nent  the  heated,  dusty,  and  more  than  that,. as 

beseemed,  the  highly  confounded  Comet  H . 

Soon,  hojwever,  be  elevated  his  Apollo-figure, 
advanced,  with  animation  full  of  grace,  towards 
the  new-comer,  extended  to  bim  bis  band  with 
friendly  condescension,  rejoiced  to  see  him  in 
the  country,  and  reminded  him  of  the  last  time 
they  bad  met  in  Stockholm.  The  Cornet  seem- 
ed not  at  all  to  rejoice,  and  scarcely  uttered  one 
civil  word  on  the  subject.  Genserik  went  again 
to  Hennina,  and  asked  her  to  sing.  The  Cornet 
went  up  to  ber  under  some  pretence,  and  whis- 
pered to  her,  ■■  Do  nut  sing." 

With  commanding  vuice  and  look,  the  Baro- 
ness desired  her  daughter  to  sing.  Hermina 
sung,  but  with  a  trembling  voice.  The  Comet 
seated  himself  in  a  window,  and  wiped  with  his 
pocket-handkerchief  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow.  He  spoke,  during  the  whole  time  that 
Genserlk's  visit  lasted,  scarcely  three  words ;  in 
part,  because  nobody  talked  to  him  ;  in  part,  be- 
cause the  young  G talked  incessantly  him- 

aelf.  And  he  talked  so  well,  bad  such  select 
and  polite  turns  iu  bis  conversation ;  told  a  story 
with  so  much  interest, — he  had  su  much  knowl- 
edge and  insight  into  things,  that  it  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  listen  (horror  to  the  Cornet).  Be- 
sides this,  lie  bad  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
worth,  which  raised  it  all  the  more  in  the 
tboogbts  of  others. 

"  1  am — I  bave — I  do— I  consent — I  tbink— I 
wish — I  will — I  bave  said,"  was  the  theme 
around  which  and  to  which  bis  thoughts  and 
■words  always  played  rondo,  at  all  times  returned. 
Summa :  that  /  became  by  degrees,  su  great,  so 
impurtant,  swelled  so  greatly,  that  Cornel  Carl 
saw  kit  I,  as  it  were,  melt  away  or  crushed 
down.  He  felt  himself  almost  stifled  in  that  op- 
pressive atmosphere,  and  was  obliged  to  seek 
fur  breath  in  tlie  fresh  air.  He  walked  up  and 
down  la  the  orchard,  amid  desperate  thoughts. 

"What  bad-weathered  wind,  surely  coming 
froBi  the  sand-desert  of  Zahara,  had  blown  hither 
the  young  Law-commissioner,  the  fatal  Genserik 
G— — !  The  Baroness  paid  him  extraordinary 
compfmients.  What  does  that  meant  He  is  rich, 
be  Is  handsome,  accomplished ;  he  is  Law-rom- 
inissiuncr,  he  is — ah,  good  heavens,  what  is  he 
notl  He  shewed  evidently  his  admiration  for 
the  lovely  Hermina — in  particular  (it  is  enough 
to  make  one  mad)  for  her  singing. 

"  And  Hermina !  why  did  she  sing,  when  / 
asked  her  not  to  do  so !    Why  did  she  let  com- 

n'ments  oe  paid  to  her  by  a  strange  fellow — a 
w-commissiuner  into  the  bargain  1     Why  did 
she  give  to  her  only  friend  hardly  a  friendly  look  ? 
_  Why  did  she  nut  take  one  single  step  to  obtain  ' 
'  fur  bim — BO  much  as  a  glass  of  water  -,  but  let 
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him  stand  there  and  wipe  his  forehmd  and  Iw 
thirsty,  and  be  plagued  and  tormented  both  body 
and  soull" 

Nobody  replied  to  the  questions  nf  tbe  unlucky 
lover.  The  heaven  was  cloudy  about  his  heatC 
and  his  feet  got  entangled  in  tbe  Irodden-duwn 
rows  of  peas.  Suddenly  he  heard  the  trampling 
of  horse's  boola.  It  aounded  to  tbe  Cornet  like 
the  ketile-drums  of  gladness.  Genserik  nide 
away,  and  tbe  Comet  returned  hastily  to  the 
house,  to  receive  an  explanation  and  satisfaction. 
He  received  neither.  Tbe  Baroness  met  hin» 
coldly  and  repulsively.  Her  severe  and  waicb- 
ful  eyea  rested  upon  Hermina,  who  sate  and 
sewed,  without  venturing  to  look  up.  It  was  in 
this  moment  ofmatualoinstraint  and  displeasure^ 
that  the  Comet  was  surprised  by  the  visit  of  his 
family.    How  it  then  went  on,  tbe  reader  knows. 

A  time  of  grief  followed  for  the  Cornet.  He 
could  no  longer  go  to  the  house  of  his  beloved 
without  finding  Genserik  there  beibre  him.    His 

rival  was  openly  favoured  by  Baron  K and 

the  Baroness.  The  Cornet  was  treated  by  them 
with  more  and  more  indifference.  Hermin* 
alone  was  gentle  and  kind  ;  but  dejected,  silent, 
reserved,  and  avoided  his  questions. 

In  order  the  belter  to  watch  and  observe  tbe 
movements  within  the  Wood-family,  the  Comet 
determined  to  undertake  a  so-called  journey  na 
foot ;  which  consisted  in  this,  that  he  quartered 
himself  in  a  hay-barn  as  near  as  possible  to  Her- 
mine's  place  of  residence ;  here  he  slept  at  night, 
and  during  the  day  wandered  round  Hermioa's 
dwelling  like  a  bee  around  flowers. 

One  may  be  happy  in  such  a  barn — yes,  lying 
upon  straw  or  hay,  may  fancy  oneself  in  heaven! 
But  if  the  thorns  of  grief  slick  in  the  heart,  thea 
it  is  certain  that  tbe  bam  and  its  bed  of  thistles 
add  pain  (6  torment.  Tbe  Cornet  made  a  mem- 
orandum on  this  subject. 

A  great  change,  by  degrees,  now  took  place 
in  the  Wood-house.  There  was  an  abundance 
of  eatables,  wines,  and  many  articles  of  luxury  ; 
there  was  an  increase  of  several  servants. 
Baron  K— —  was  in  brilliant  good-humour ;  the 
Baroness  more  majestic  and  proud.  Tbe  Cornet 
all  the  more  superfluous  and  overlooked.  Gen- 
serik G grew  over  his  head.    Tbe  greatest 

antipathy  sprung  up  between  the  two  young 
men ;  but  the  Cornet,  angry,  bitter,  and  biting, 
shewed  mostly  lo  disadvantage  beside  thenni- 
fbrmly  cheerful,  always  coldly  polite,  and  calm 
Genserik.  He  felt  this,  read  it  in  all  counte- 
nances, and  became  thereby  the  more  embarrass- 
ed. He  played  what  is  called  a  "  miserable  fid> 
die;"  and  that  we  may  no  longer  weary  tbe 
ears  of  the  fine- feeling  reader  with  it,  we  will- 
look  about  us  in  tbe 

FIFTH   SONBKAM. 

More  dissatisfied  than  usual  with  Hennina, 
ber  clouded  friendliness,  her  reserved  manners 
with  himself,  with  the  whole  world.  Cornet 
Carl  walked  one  evening,  full  of  ihuugbt,  up 
and  down  in  the  soughing  pine-wood.  When 
he  reached  the  spring  where  he  had  first  seen 
Hermina,  he  stood  with  troubled  feelings,  ob- 
serving in  its  clear  mirror  his  sun-burnt,  dissat- 
isfied looks,  bis  face  so  little  handsome,  com- 
paring it,  in  thought,  with  Genserik's  handsome,, 
bright,  and  circumspect  appearance.  Suddenly 
then  he  saw  in  the  well  a  face  looking  down 
beside  tiis  own.    It  was  beautiful  as  an  angel^ 
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it  was  Hermina.  A  shiver  of  delight  thrillrd 
"through  the  Curnet ;  but  was  quickly  stided  by 
m  biUfr  feeling. 

"  Hermina,"  said  be,  *'  it  was  certainly  Gen- 
serik  ihou  thought  of  meeting." 

Hermina  stiMid  silent  a  mument,  then  laid  her 
hand  gently  upon  his  arm,  and  only  said,  '■  Carl ! 
have  we  ceased  lu  understand  each  other  1" 

He  liNiked  at  her,  and  her  gentle,  loTing,  but 
(earftil  eyes  met  his. 

Lovers !  if  the.  silken  skein  of  your  love  and 
your  happiness  has  become  entangled,  and  you 
wish  to  strengthen  it,  do  not  talk.  Look  at  one 
«iKither ! 

Comet  Carl  felt  all  at  once  as  if  a  veil  fell 
from  his  eyes — the  mist  vanished  from  bis  soul. 
All  at  once  was  clear  to  him ;  and  so  heavenly 
clear.  Long  stood  the  young  lovers  silently 
there,  and  drunk  light,  and  peace,  and  felicity, 
i/uni  their  mutually  bright  beaming  eyes. 

As  there  was  no  longer  any  spark  of  uneasi- 
ness remaining  in  their  souls,  the  lovers  began 
to  make  explanations  and  declarations. 

"  Is  it  nut  thou,"  said  Hermina,  among  other 
things,  "  is  it  not  thou  who  first  loved  me ;  who 
made  me  feel  that  there  was  a  pleasure  in  liv- 
ing t  And  even  if  thou  badst  not  done  so,  how 
-canst  thou  think  that  I  could  place  a  cold  egotist 
like  G beside  iheet" 

"  But  he  is  su  confoundedly  handsome  !"  said 
the  Cornet,  laughing,  and  yet  half  confused, 

"  U  he  1  'lliat  I  have  nut  remarked.  He 
does  not  please  me.  I  know  one  wh<i  pleases 
me — one  whose*  face  it  does  me  good  to  see — 
one  whom  I  Hunk  handsome.  Wilt  thou  see  his 
p<irtrait !" 

She  led  him  to  the  spring.  The  Compt  saw 
there  with  satisfaction  his  sunburnt  cuuiitenanue 
beaming  with  joy. 

"  U'li  thy  parents  favoar  Censerik '' 

'■  And  1  (avour  thee." 

••  He  loves  lliee." 

"  .*nd  1  love  thee." 

"  Hermina !" 

"  Carl !' 

When  a  person  has  Idfl  this  earthly  life,  to  gn 
to  a  better  in  heaven,  people  say.  full  of  confi- 
dence, "  Peace  be  with  him !"  And  then  they 
turn  to  think  about  other  things. 

Even  su  when  two  lovers  turn  from  the  val- 
ley iif  care  of  this  Ufe.  and  enter  the  bright  heav- 
enly kingdom  of  recom^iliation.  one  may  say, 
"  Peace  be  with  them  !"  and  think  upon  other 
sulijecis. 

Yet  we  wUl,  as  the  last  "  God's  peace  be  with 
it,"  cast  now  a 

SIXTH  i'umaAV. 
And  this  smiles  over  the  delight  which  besms 
«pim  Comet  Carl  during  several  happy  days. 
He  was  sure  of  llerniiiia :  and  her  silence,  her 
reserve,  her  politeness  towards  Geiiserik,  his 
multiplied  visits,  his  /,  his  hiver-politeiiess  — 

llaron  K and  his  wife's  coldness  towanls 

him  (Cornet  Carl) — uothinK  more  disturbed  him. 
The  barn  affiirded  him  a  Iteavenly  bed.  'Che 
spring  in  nature  mirrored  the  sprliij^  in  his  soul. 
The  woods,  flowers,  waves,  winds,  birds,  all 
sang  to  hiiii.  and  lor  him.  "  Gladness  !  glad- 
ness !"  Gladness  1  — Ah,  Riualdo,  Kinaldo  ! 
Hark!  The  trumpet's  clang  calls  thee  froiu 
ArtuHla,  and  thou  must  resign  gladness. 
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The  trumpet's  sound !  Not  from  the  field* 
of  Palestine — not  from  that  promised  land — hut 
from  LadugardsUnd ;  or  rather  from  the  Ladu- 
gardsgard.  All  as  one !  Now,  Rinaldo,  Cornet 
Carl,  thou  must  leave  her  who  is  more  virtuous, 
more  discreet,  therefore  more  beautiful  than 
Armida.  Thon  must  tear  thyself  from  her  en- 
chanted palace,  the  little  grey  hou.'-e.  Thus 
wills  that  unmoveable  General-in-Chief  of  all 
liie-regiments.  Fate,  who  pays  so  httle  regaid  to 
the  demands  of  the  heart. 

The  trumpets  sound,  duty  calls— to  the  camp^ 
to  the  camp ;  and  then. 

Tat    SBVXirTR    BDirBIlK 

is  extingnisbed  in  the  lovers'  parting  tear*. 

In  order  to  spare  our  own,  we  oominand  oar 
thoughts,  turn  lo  the  right,  march!  again  to 
Thorsborg.  There  we  shall,  with  old  avquMat* 
anoe,  go  about  new  business,  as  if 


TO  NO  TUBOOSa  T»  CAnTB,  BTO. 

On*  evening,  as  we  were  all  assembled  aronnd 
the  sick-bed  of  the  blind  girl.  Professor  L— - 
read  aloud  a  translation  of  Herder's  '■  Ideas." 
The  subject  was  the  development  of  mankind  in 
another  world  ;  ibecxpliinatury  hints,  as  regards 
his  translormation,  which  are  given  to  us  on 
earth,  by  the  changes  which  we  remark  in  the 
kingdom  of  nature,  and  which  are  all  a  gradual 
advance  towards  perfection. 

Professor  L closed  with  this  remark  on 

the  foregoing :  "  The  flower  seems  to  us  at  first 
as  a  vegetating  seed,  then  as  a  sprout ;  this 
puts  forth  the  bud ;  and  now  the  fliiv\er  first  un- 
folds itsetf.  Similar  unfulilings  and  changes  are 
shewn  lo  us  by  other  existeiKtes,  among  which 
the  hulterlly  is  a  well-known  symbol  of  human 
transformation.  See  tliere  crawls  the  ugly, 
coarse,  greedy  caterpillar;  his  hour  comes,  and 
8  feebleness  of  death  comes  over  him ;  be  fixes 
himself  firmly  ;  be  swaddles  liimself  up,  and 
spins  here  at  hie  own  shroud,  as  If  in  fact  tlia 
organs  of  his  new  existence  weie  within  hiiii 
self.  Now  the  rings  Work,  now  strive  the  pow 
ers  of  the  new  organization.  The  change  goei 
on  slowly  at  the  beginning,  and  seems  destruc- 
tive :  the  ten  feet  remain  in  the  dried  up  skin, 
and  the  new  being  is  now  unshapely  in  all  it* 
limbs.  By  degrees  these  shape  themselves  and 
come  in  order,  hui  the  existenee  awakes  not  be- 
fore this  change  is  perfected  :  it  now  presse* 
towards  the  light,  and  the  last  development 
quickly  lakes  place.  A  few  minutes  only,  ami 
the  tender  wings  heooinefive  times  greater  than 
they  were  within  the  covering  of  death.  They 
are  gifted  wjih  elastic  power,  and  with  the 
splendourof  all  beams  which  can  he  found  be- 
neath the  sun.  Its  whole  nature  is  changed : 
instead  of  the  coarse  leaves  iip<in  which  it  ear- 
lier fed  itself,  it  enjoys  now  the  nectar-dew  from 
the  golden  cups  irf  the  Ihiwers.  Who,  In  tlm 
form  of  the  caterpillar,  coiihl  have  divined  of 
the  existing  butterfly  !  Who  would  recognise 
in  it  the  same  being,  if  experieuce  had  not 
shewn  it  lo  us  1  And  both  these  exisiences  are 
only  periods  of  Hfe  of  one  and  the  same  tieing, 
upon  one  and  (he  same  earth.  What  bcaiil.ful 
development  must  nut  lie  in  the  bo.Miin  of  nature, 
where  the  organic  sphere  is  wider  and  gieatei; 
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tnd  where  the  periods  of  life  which  it  unfolds 
embrace  more  than  a  world. 

"  And  thus  naiure  sliews  to  as  also,  in  this 
analo^iy  of  existence,  that  is,  of  progresslrely 
perferting  existence,  wherefore  she  weaves  into 
her  realm  of  shapes  the  slumber  of  death.  It  is 
a  beneficial  stupor,  which  enwraps  a  being,  and 
within  which  the  orgauic  powers  strive  after 
new  development.  The  being  itself,  with  its 
greater  or  less  degree  of  consciousness,  is  not 
strung  enough  to  see  and  direct  its  combats. 
Thus  it  slumbers  and  awakens  first,  when  it 
stands  forth  perfected.  The  slumber  of  death 
is  also  as  it  were  a  fatherly,  gentle  alleviatioo  : 
it  is  a  composing  opiate,  under  which  operating 
naiure  collects  its  powers,  and  the  feeble  inva- 
lid is  refreshed." 

Here  L ceased.    A  deep  and  pleasant 

emotion  had  overcome  as  all.  We  sate  silent, 
with  looks  rireted  upon  the  poor  invalid,  down 
whose  cheeks  large  tears  gently  rolled,  whilst 
low,  lamenting  tones  came  from  her  lipe.  Her 
Honour  embraced  her  with  tenderness.  The 
Colonel  laid  bis  hands  as  it  were  in  blessing  op- 
on  her  head.  A  deep,  sonorous,  continued  sno- 
ring drew,  at  this  moment,  all  our  regards  upon 
Lieutenant  Arrid,  who  was  sleeping  comforU- 
bly  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa,  with  mouth  open, 
and  nose  turned  up  in  the  air.  This  trumpet 
tone  was  a  signal  of  revolt  for  Julie,  who  with 
glowing  cheeln  vanished  from  the  room.  After 
a  moment  I  went  to  seek  for  her,  and  fonnd  her 
standing  upon  the  steps  before  the  house,  lean- 
ing with  croued  arms  upon  the  iron  balustrades, 
and  looking  fixedly  opon  the  bright  evening 
heavens,  in  which  pale  stars  began  to  appear. 
"Julie!"  said  I,  laying  my  arm  around  her  waist. 

"Ah,  Beata !"  sighed  Julie,  "  I  am  unhappy — 
I  am  very  unhappy  I  Must  I  remain  so  for  my 
whole  life  1" 

Before  I  could  reply,  Lieutenant  Arrid  came 
out  on  the  steps,  and  exclaimed  with  a  yawn, 
"  What  the  thousand  are  ynu  doing  here,  Julie  1 
Standing  and  getting  cold — getting  cold  in  the 
head  and  chest.  Come  in  again,  dearest.  I 
fancy,  too,  that  they  have  began  to  bring  in  sup- 
per.   Come,  then  !" 

"  Arvid,"  said  Julie,  "  come  here  to  me  for  a 
moment;"  and  she  took  his  hand  kindly,  and 
said  with  animation,  "  See  bow  beautiliil  every 
thing  is,  this  evening ;  let  us  go  into  the  park. 
There,  you  know,  where  we  once  agreed  to — I 
want  to  talk  with  you  there,  .to  beg  something 
from  you — " 

"  We  can  just  as  well  talk  with  one  another 
in  the  room — " 

"Yes — but  it  is  so loTely  this  evening.  Look 
around  you  I  Listen  to  the  bird,  bow  sweetly 
it  twitters !  Do  you  hear  the  wood-born  yon- 
der I  Look  there,  too,  where  the  sun  descends 
—what  soft  crimson — ah,  it  is  a  lovely  evening !" 

"  CluiTmant,  my  angel,"  replied  Lieutenant 
Arvid,  with  a  suppressed  yawn  ;  "  but — I  am 
outrageously  hungry,  and  perceived  a  delicious 
•uiel,  of  cI,ops  as  I  passed  the  kitchen.  I  long 
c  meet  with  them  again,  in  the  saloon.  Be- 
sides, now  there  ascends  a  cursed  mist.  Come, 
my  angel  t" 

"  Arvid !"  said  Julie,  drawing  back  her  hand, 
"we  have  such  dissimilar  inclinations — such 

different  tastes.    I  see " 

.    "  Bon't  you  like  chops  l" 


"  GkK)  bless  you,  with  your  chops — ^T  do  not 
speak  of  them.  But  of  our  inclinations,  oar 
feelings — they  do  not  accord " 

"  Yes ;  that  I  can't  help." 

"  No ;  but  I  fear  that  we  are  not  fitted  for 
each  other — that  we  shall  be  unhappy " 

"  Ah,  thou  dear  one  I  that  may  be.  One 
should  not  meet  trouble  half  way.  That  takes 
away  one's  appetite.  Come,  let  us  eat  our  .«up- 
per  in  peace.    Come  my  little  wife " 

"  But  I  will  not — and  I  am  not  your  wife," 
said  Julie,  as  she  turned  herself  from  bim; 
"  and,"  added  she,  a  little  lower,  "  will  nut  be 
your  bride  any  longer." 

"  Will  not !"  said  Arvid  calmly.  "  Yes,  hot 
you  see  there  are  some  difficulties  in  giving  that 
up.  You  have  my  ring,  and  I  have  yours, — be- 
sides, I  am  not  very  much  afraid ;  girls  have 
their  caprices.  Nay,  nay,  let  it  be  till  morning. 
Adieu,  Julie !  I  go  to  eat  some  chops,  do  yoa 
swallow  down  your  caprices,"  and  he  vanished 
in  the  eating-room. 

Julie  took  my  arm  and  went  down  into  the 
orchard,  whilst  she  wept  violently.  I  walked 
silently  beside  her,  wailing  for  her  to  open  her 
heart  with  some  complaint  against  her  bride- 
groom. But  she  was  silent,  pressed  my  hand, 
and  continued  to  weep. 

As  we  turned  into  a  side  alley,  a  figure  wrap- 
ped in  a  cloak  came  slowly  towards  us.  Pro- 
fessor L 's  voice  proceeded  from  this,  and 

began  kindly  joking  Julie  on  her  romantic  taste 
for  evening  walks.  When  he  approached  us, 
he  saw  her  weeping  eyes,  and  ^ame  suddenly 
silent  and  gravd. 

"  Professor  L ,"  said  Julie,  half  merrily, 

and  with  a  voice  half  choked  with  weeping. 
"  tell  me,  what  must  a  person  do,  when  he  sees 
that  he  has  begun  a  very  foolish  business  and 
cannot  go  on  with  it — " 

"  Then,"  said  Professor  L ,  "  wisdom 

must  bear  the  consequences  of  folly." 

')  And  one  should  be  unhappy  for  one's  wbol» 
life  t" 

"  Unhappy  one  should  not  be, — but  better  and 
more  prudent  one  should  be,  and  should  make 
all  past  errors  steps  by  which  one  should  ascend 
nearer  to  perfection." 

"  That  sounds  beautiful,  roost  especially  edi- 
fying— and  in  the  mean  time  one  should  gr»w 
weary  of  wisdom  and  perfectiim  for  a  whole 
Ufe, — and  find  every  day  insuirerable" 

"  Only  a  very  weak  person,"  said  Professor 

L mildly,  "  can  so  sink  under  the  weariness 

and  anxiety  of  life.  The  most  gloomy  and  joy> 
less  position  in  Kfe  has  its  points  ol  light,  if  one 
will  but  see  them.  Within  ourselves  we  may 
in  every  care  and  trouble  most  surely  find  the 
springs  of  consolation.  If  our  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances disturb  or  vex  us,  let  us  seek  for 
some  plan  of  freedom  and  an  inward  rich  lile 
within  ourselves.  Then  may  we  say  with  Ham- 
let, '  0,  I  could  let  myself  be  enclosed  within  a 
nutshell,  and  fancy  myself  lord  of  an  immea- 
surable world .''  To  become  acquainted  with 
this  world  which  lives  within  us,  to  regulate  it, 
to  bring  it  into  clearness  and  progressive  devel- 
opment, is  an  enjoyment  which  no  position  in 
life  can  deprive  us  of,  and  an  enjoyment  which 
we  must  soon  acknowledge  as  sulticient  to  make 
us  love  even  the  coldest  earthly  life.  To  leaia 
to  think,  is  to  learn  to  lire  and  enjoy." 
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"But,"  sighed  Julie,  "how  eaa  one  learn  to 
think  with  a " 

"  With  a  man  who  onljr  thinks  aboat  chops  1" 
ended  I  in  spirit. 

"  Good  books,"  continued  L , "  are  gentle 

comforters,  guides,  and  friends.  With  their 
help  one  can,  if  one  earnestly  wishes  it,  not  go 
wrong  in  bringing  one's  inward  life  into  equi- 
poise and  consistency."  He  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  added  with  warmth  and  emotion, 
"  my  books,  how  much  have  I  not  to  thank  them 
for !" 

"  Yoo  have  been  unhappy  V  said  Julie,  with 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

"  Every  thing  which  I  loved  most  tenderly  on 
earth,  have  I  lost — and  that  not  merely  through 
death.  Since  my  childish  years  has  this  trial 
followed  me.  Every  thing  upon  which  I  warm- 
ly fixed  my  heart  has  been  torn  from  me.  Many 
a  bitter  moment  has  passed  since  I  was  able  to 
bow  myself  submissively  before  the  will  of  the 
Eternal  God,  and  yet        " 

"  O  that  one  could  comfort  yon,"  exclaimed 
Julie,  with  child-like  fervent  devotion. 

"  I  have,"  continued  L— ^,  "  sought  to 
strengthen  my  heart,  to  preserve  it  from  suf- 
fering so  bitterly.  I  have  struggled  long  with 
its  sensitiveness — ^I  am  no  longer  young — and 
yet  (this  he  said  with  a  sorrowful  smile)  I  shall 
have  perhaps  soon  to  go  to  my  books  to  find 
consolation." 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  hook !"  said  Julie  with  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

Professor  L looked  to  her  with  fetherly — 

no,  not  exactly  fatherly,  but  nevertheless  inde- 
scribable tenderness. 

"  Good,  amiable  girl  I"  said  he  in  his  beauti- 
ful, hannunioos  voice ;  and  continued  afler  a 
moment,  more  calmly,  "  It  is  weakness  to  com- 
plain. We  find  strength  to  endure,  in  prayers, 
and  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  duties.  Let  us  ob- 
tain our  strength  from  these  fountains." 

He  extendi  his  hand  to  Julie,  who  gave  hers 
weeping. 

At  this  moment  we  reached  a  ditch,  from 
which  three  little  black  figures,  which  sermed 
to  ascend  up  from  the  earth,  met  our  astonish- 
ed eyes.  And  scarcely  less  astonished  were 
we  as  we  recognised  the  little  Dumplings  and  a 
playfellow  with  them,  standing  up  to  the  middle 
in  a  deep  ditch,  and  aunk  in  deep  deliberation. 
To  our  repeated  questions  regarding  all  this, 
aocceeded  on  their  part,  first  silence,  then  some 
confused  sounds,  at  last  the  discovery  and  the 
rather  dim  explanation  of  their  great  secret. 
They  had  merely  undertaken  to  dig  through  the 
earth,  and  to  give  their  family,  and  in  particular 
the  Colonel,  a  great  surprise  thereby. 

That  which  now  arrested  their  pntgress  was 
eertamly  not  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking, 
bah !  but  a  deep  thought,  which  arose  in  the 
brain  of  the  little  Claes,  that  when  they  had  gut 
through  the  earth  they  then  should  probably  fall 
through  it,  and  then  where  ^ould  they  uinie 

to  t — that — would  Professor  L be  so  good 

now  as  to  tell  them  that  1 

We  now  all  laughed  together. 

Professor  L deferred  his  explanation  to 

the  morrow,  and,  joking  kindly,  sent  the  pigmies 
with  their  giant-schemes  home.  A  messenger 
came  at  that  moment  after  ihem  and  us,  to  say 
that  we  were  waited  for  at  supper.    The  little 
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triumvirate  set  off  at  a  fthort  gaBof.  We  fol- 
lowed mure  slowly  after,  but  now  were  sur- 
prised by  Lieutenant  Arvid's  cursed  mist,  whieh 
stood  nice  a  wall  between  the  orchard  and  the 
castle  court.  We  now  observed  for  the  first 
time,  that  Julie  was  without  a  shawl.  I  was 
not  much  better  provided  for.  L— —  took  off 
his  cloak,  and  insisted  on  wrapping  it  round 
Julie.    She  would  not  at  all  listen  to  it,  because 

L 's  health  was  not  of  the  strongest.    They 

would  have  stood  till  now  contending  and  pro- 
testing, if  I  had  not  come  between  with  a  com- 
promising project,  and  proposed  that  they  both 
should  make  use  of  the  very  wide  cloak.  U 
was  adapted ;  and  Julie's  delicate  zephyr-like 
form  vanished  in  the  corner  of  the  cluak,  which 
she  laughingly  wrapped  around  her.  And  the 
train  went  forward  through  the  night  and  mist. 

That  was,  however,  a  little  crazily  done, 
thought  I  aflerwards.  The  late  Madame  Gen- 
lis  and  M.  Lafuntaine  no  less,  in  their  romance- 
world,  never  would  have  let  two  lovers  come 
under  a  cloak  without  making  use  of  such  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  declaration  of  love, 
and  1  should  really  wonder  .if  Mrs.  Nature  did 
nut  this  time  open  a  way,  Wt  some  sigb,  some 
word— 

I  listened  attentively  as  I  followed  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  cloak,  hut — I  h(?y  were  silent, — no 
word,  no  sound.     Yes,  now ! — What  was  it-t 

Julie  sneezed.    Now  L- said,  indeed,  "  God 

help  I"  and  this  may  help  them  to  something — 
no,  he  said  nothing. 

We  leave  the  orchard,  we  go  across  thb 
court.  Will  nohody  speak  then!  Now !— no. 
We  mount  the  steps,  we  enter  the  door :  now 
then  !— no !  The  cloak  falls  from  Julie's  shoul- 
der ;  she  thanks  and  curtseys,  L bows. 

As  we  came  into  the  saloon  Lieutenant  Ar- 
vid  sate  and  ate  chops.  They  had  waited  a  long 
thne  for  us.  For  our  excuse  I  related  the  con- 
tention about  the  cloak. 

During  the  whole  of  supper,  her  Honour 
shook  her  head  at  Julie  to  reprove  her  for  so 
great,  unheard-of  imprudence  as  to  go  out  so 
late  without  a  shawl. 

When  Lleutpnant  Arvid  perceived  the  eye» 
of  his  bride  which  had  been  weeping,  he  seemed 
very  much  confounded,  hut  prohahly  he  thought 
"it  will  all  be  right  wlien  she  has  eaten  and 
slept  :"  for  he  made  no  haste  over  his  supper 
and  afterwards  sought  no  opportunity  of  conver- 
sing with  his  bride,  and  went  to  bed  at  his  usual 
time,  and  with  his  u.nual  calmness. 

But  Julie's  uneasiness  did  not  leave  her;  on 
the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  int-rease.  In  vaiik 
Arvid  prayed  her  to  take  "  a  little  nap,"  and  to 
consider  him  as  a  "  cushion."  She  seemed  n» 
lonKPr  to  find  repose  up<m  it.  In  vain  his  lather 
name,  old  General  P  — ,  with  his  magnificent  * 
cquipatfe,  and  besought  his  little  daughter-m-law~ 
pIhiiI  to  drive  out  with  "  the  Swans" — it  helpei 
nothing  Tliere  daily  OJ;curred  between  the- 
betrothed  a  many  little  quarrelv,  which  assumeil,, 
spit p  of  .Arvid's  unexampled  phlegm,  more  ami 
more  of  a  serious  eharai'lpr.  Her  Honour,  wh<>- 
now  became  oIhwi  vanl  of  this,  was  at  first  quite 
uneaiiy,  and  always  held  herself  prepared  to- 
kuit  togetlier  aiiaiii  the  broken  thread  ol  unity 
with  some  giHHi-liuinoureil  jest,  or  some  ronciU 
iatory  wnnl.  It  succeedeti,  to  he  sure,  si  111; 
but— every  day  beczTa  anew  entangled. 
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Thns  wpnt  on  a  ttnp.  CnrnPt  Carl  set  off  at 
the  nreakiiiK  up  (if  the  rump  tii  Ru^laijen.  Frimi 
this  place  he  wmte  the  most  despairinv  letter* 
4>n  aRviiiiiit  oriliiMl  and  heat,  anil' vexation,  and 
ennni,  and  such  lilce.  Ab«iul  butany  he  said  not 
a  word. 

During  the  whole  of  the  snmmer  Elisabeth's 
condition  remained  the  same,  and  Her  Honour 
continued  to  eonsider  the  milk  diet  necessary 
for  my  ebest  and  my  melancholy. 

The  Pares  spun  the  life's  thread  of  the  rest 
of  the  family  of  common  flax,  mixed  with  a  little 
hemp,  hut  still  more  silk,  till  the  end  of  the 
month  of  August — when  tbey  lided  tbe'sliears. 
Lm  as 


whtI 

ArTKK  a  tieavy  and  siiliry  day,  a  mass  of 
S^ortn-clouds  collected  tliemselvi-s  together,  and 
covered  the  whole  heaven  at  sunset.  A  sort 
of  siienoe  of  death  spread  itself  over  the  whole 
region.  One  liMtd  no  sound  from  speedily 
home-going  herds,  no  birds  twittered :  the  leaf 
of  the  aspen  moved  not ;  even  the  swarms  of 
gnals  ventured  upon  no  liorrah.  as  usual  at  the 
going  down  of  day  ;  the  whole  of  nature  stoml 
as  if  in  a  painful  ex|iectation  of  soiiietliiug  mys- 
terious and  uncoininiin  ocrurnng. 

Later  in  the  evening  began  tlie  fearfully  beau- 
tiful scene. 

Pal^  liithtning  illumined  every  minute  the 
whole  region,  wliich  iu  the  inteivals  was  wrap- 
ped in  an  aluioat  night-like  darkness ;  and  hv  the 
lijihtnitig-tlashes  was  shewn  how  ma^ssen  of 
cloiiils  aMSiimed  ever  darker  hues,  nnd  in  threat- 
citing  shaiies  coiii>iegHted  togeUiur  above  lite 
castle  Now  and  then  a  rapid  tempest  passetl 
through  the  air,  to  which  again  succeeded  a 
dead  calm.  With  a  dull  hut  strongly  iiicreasiiiK 
noise  was  heard  the  thunder-chariots  rolling 
liirth  from  many  si'les. 

Her  Honour  hastened  from  stove  to  atove, 
fn)m  window  to  winilow.  to  see  that  all  were 
well  secured.  Julie  and  Helena  stiMid  with  their 
father  in  a  window,  and  drew  closer  to  him  at 
every  fresh  flash,  every  fresh  thunder-peal. 

I  went  to  the  blind  girl.  She  sate  ii|ion  her 
bed  in  a  stmipinv,  bent  position,  expressive  of 
the  utmoiil  wea>iness  of  life,  and  sung  with  a 
low  and  melancholy  voic^— 

Iil*Bl(bt.ltli«ni(btt 

My  e)'eii  nrr  ilnrit.  on  mjr  btatt  ttbllgli^ 

Fur  repiiHf  it  liwiieili. 

fiive  me  rsm,  (Ive  mc  nut. 

Ana  mini  in  Uk  bon-^  l>y  the  •srth-wnrai  paNSSird, 

M  imIUiI  ileinh'a  >im«l ! 
O  l«i  me  (deep  tnw. 
Ah!  I  omniweiiryiirwaWhlngaBd  wnsk 

Bo  wemy  of  livinf ! 

Here  the  arms  fell,  and  her  head,  in  w»ari- 
nesH  of  life,  mnk  down  on  the  ruxhioia.  She 
was  silent  a  moment ;  I  a  iw  l«r  siiidc  monrn- 
fiilly,  and  then  liegm  aicxin  t»  sing,  Init  in  a 
cluara.'  voice  and  more  elieerful 


tVtien  the  mnrnlny  iIiwiik  clenr, 

Auil  the  mHf  of  irren-iiin  my  (raw  diawslh  I 

Wtiinli  call''  to  exirt.«uee, — 
Phull  I  mr  lliv  ilnv. 
Kii'f  III'  I.  ghl  nnii  fnHu  nanh'i  winlUI  cbgr 

KaiH  11)1  mj  timh»^i  1 
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Here  her  tears  began  to  flow ;  and  ^ancU^ 
her  tone,  she  sang,  weeping  and  in  brokea 
stanxaa— 

O  moilicr,  O  mmber. 
Be  mv  defenriur, 
Clup  thnu  Uiy  dititititer. 
The  utility.  i#penlnnl! 
TMrh  her  wbai  |ini>'«r  it, 
Teach  her  whnl  hi>|ie  b ! 

•  •  •  » 
Otv*  m  tier  ismleniMa, ' 
Oiva  »  her  quIeiMasI 

O  uKMlMr,  O  mother! 

Wanuly  embmn  qw, 

Clwir  l»  thy  biiuHn, 

Bn  tender,  » tnvinf  I 

IM  SM  aiperisnc* 

Bnw  In  HDiKUiia, 

Boanm  lobnanm, 

Tlm>)»  M  diTinely ! 

Ah,  ne'er  have  I  Icnowii  OMy 

On  ennta  whlM  aMillBgl 

•  •  *         I 
Lnoely  I  wuder. 
Lonely,  love  ua\f ; 
Ijnnely  I  •nlfer, 
BUlerV,  Uttw^^ 

And  e'en  In  dyinf, 
«iHI  I  love  liMely! 
O  nimher.  O  nioiher* 
Take  me.  O  nke  nie 
Hence  fniui  the  oxrd  world, 
Uenoe  from  its  Miimiws ! 

•  •  •  • 
Cimerlntiinrlt  of  llfht, 
PpHn  the  diiKl  cnll  me ! 
I.lft  me  bum  d  'rkneu, 
Bnlae  me  tii  uplenduur! 

'  A  violent  thunder  clap,  which  echoed  throngh 
the  whole  castle,  interrupted  her  snug;  to  ttiia 
succeeded  others,  even  more  rapidly  and  iiio.e 
violently.  A  wild  sUitm  began  to  rage  at  the 
same  time.  . 

••  Is  anybody  here  V'  asked  the  Blind.  I  went 
lip  to  her.  She  said.  "  t  heard  music,  which 
does  me  good.     Lead  me  to  the  window." 

When  she  came  there,  she  crossed  her  arm* 
on  her  hreasi,  and  turned  lier  face  up  to  heaven. 
The  lightning  flashes  pxssed  over  thehively  pale 
face,  whilst  the  terrific  claps  of  thunder  si-eiiied 
as  if  they  would  strike  do^tn  the  being  which, 
with  a  kind  of  defying  gladness,  raised  a  calm 
brow  towarils  the  spirit  of  destruction. 

By  degrees,  violent  feelings  seemed  to  arise 
in  Elisabeth,  and  the  combat  in  nature  foundan 
echo  in  her  somI.  Suddenly  she  exclaimed,  ••  I 
see  something !  A  fiery  hand,  with  burning 
lingers,  passes  over  my  eyes ! 

She  siimnI  a  moment,  as  if  in  eager  expecta- 
tion, and  then  said  with  a  kind  of  quiet  rapture, 
*■  How  glorious,  how  glorious,  the  singing  up 
there  among  the  clouds !  Sister-harmonies,  do 
yoti  call  my  heart  t  Here,  in  my  br.  ast,  is  the 
first  voice. — there,  now  sounds  the  tecond. 
Now  there  is  unity — now  is  there  life  and  glad- 
ness !  Fire  of  heaven !  Maternal  breast !  clasp 
me  in  a  burning  embrace !  Mother,  muther !  is 
it  thy  voice  which  I  hear! — thy  hand  which  I 
saw  ? — which  I  see — I  s'-e  now  again  !  fleckon- 
est  thou  me  t    Callest  thou  me  7 

"Air!"  shrieked  she  now  wiWTy  and  cotn- 
mandingly,  "  lead  me  out  into  the  fee  air !  I 
will  hear  my  uiolher's  »uiee,-I  will  fly  U>  her 
breast  ami  be  warm  again.  Without  are  wings 
of  fire  they  wBI  siistnin  me.  There  is  a  cha-iot 
— Iiearimw  IIS  ruling!  it  win  take  lue.  H.  iice, 
h>'nce !  diwt  ihoii  not  see  hands  !  they  lieckon. 
Hear  voices  f  thev  call— ha !  dost  thou  bear  V 
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I  embmeed  her  with  tenderness,  and  be- 
-aongtit  her  to  remain  stilL  She  interrupted  me, 
as  she  solemnly  said,  "  God  may  refuse  to  hear 
thy  last  prayer,  if  thou  refuse  mine.  He  will 
Hess  thee,  if  thou  comply  with  mine.  Lead  me, 
~  lead  me  out  into  the  open  air  !  It  will  be  the 
Jast  time  that  I  shall  ask  any  thing  from  thee. 
Then  knowest  not  how  all  ray  weal  and  woe 
depends  upon  this  moment.  Lead  me  into  my 
kingdom — the  kingdom  of  the  storm — there, 
there  only  shall  I  experience  peace,  Beata,  good 
Beata !  See,  I  am  quiet  and  collected,  I  am 
not  mad.  Hear  me,  hear  my  prayer !  I  hare 
lain  in  fetters  all  my  life— let  me,  only  for  one 
mement  be  free,  and  all  my  many  bleeding 
wounds  win  be  healed." 

I  bad  not  courage  to  withstand  this  voice, 
these  words.  I  led  her  down  upon  the  terrace, 
which  extends  on  the  wall  of  rook  a  considerable 
way  outside  the  castle.  The  young  girl  who 
was  Elisab^h's  maid,  from  fear  of  the  storm, 
would  not  accompany  us. 

I  soon  repented  of  my  comidaisance.  Scarce- 
ly were  we  come  out  into  the  wild  uproar  of 
nature,  than  Elisabeth  tore  herself  loose  from 
ne,  sprang  forward  a  few  paces,  and  then 
standing  still,  raised  a  knid  cry,  full  of  wild, 
insane  delight. 

It  was  a  scene  of  terrific  beauty.  The  light- 
nings crossed  around,  with  red  tongues,  the 
whole  region ;  the  storm  swept  around  us,  and 
now  rolling,  now  whizzing  thunder  claps  circled 
orer  our  heads.  Like  the  spirit  of  the  tempest, 
4be  Blind  stood  upon  the  rocks  with  wild,  sor- 
rowful gestures.  Then  she  laughed  and  clapped 
her  bands  together  in  insane  gladness,  then 
turned  herself  round  about  with  extended  arms, 
whilst  she  sung  with  a  strong  and  clear  Toioe — 

Ll(lltnla(  ud  AMUnn; 
FUnlng  warw  duUiift 
FnMa  the  world's  an  «  Oral 
Wild  tampeiM  qnaklng. 
And  riven  ehnbu  bRaUng 
Hie  gisTt'i  sUencs  dll*  I 
Tbnadan— and  en  7* 
Mghqr,  I  call  ra 
Frnin  Ibe  world's  snDen  braaM, 
Behold  In  a  woman 
Your  qneen,  who  dolb  tnniMMi 
Too,  hear  my  behest ! 
Ughlnhig,  forth  wine  lbo«, 
ait  Ihou,  O  alng  than. 
Ball  Freedom  to  Ibee ! 
•       •       •       *       » 

The  Tlatnr's  song  rln«s  now, 
Ufe  Badath  wUwi  now ; 
«       •       •       >       • 

lamtheftee! 

Again  she  laughed  wildly,  and  exclaimed, 
"  How  glorious,  how  glorious !  how  splendid  ! 
How  glad  I  am,  glad !  glad !  Now  is  my  day 
of  rule  come ! — A  crown,  a  crown  of  fire,  will 
descend  from  the  dark  clouds  and  be  placed  up- 
on my  head.  My  day  is  at  hand,  my  time  is 
come !" 

At  this  moment,  to  my  indescribable  comfort, 
the  Colonel  stood  at  the  side  of  the  unhappy 
one. 

"  Yon  must,"  said  he,  "  return  to  your  room." 

With  a  hasty  movement,  Elisabeth  withdrew 
her  hand  from  his,  and  instead,  as  before,  of 
submissively  complying  with  his  wishes,  she- 
«tood  now  before  him  proudly  and  insolently, 
with  the  look  of  a  Medea,  and  repeated,  "  My 
hour  is  come !  I  am  free !  Must  %  Who  dares 
Q 
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to  say  that  word  to  me,'  here  in  this  placet 
Stand  I  not  in  my  own  realm  t  Hga  not  ray 
mother  fetched  noe  in  her  armst  Seest  thoa 
mtt  how  her  arms  of  fire  embrmae  me,  and  re- 
pel thee  1" 

The  Colonel,  who  dreaded  an  increasing  ont> 
break  of  her  insanity,  wished  to  take  her  in  his 
arms,  to  carry  her  again  to  the  castle,  when 
Elisabeth  hastily,  with  infinite  tenderness,  laid 
her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  said  to  him,  "  So, 
if  I  clasp  thee  in  my  arms,  and  thou  me  in 
thine,  then  will  my  mother  take  us  up  both  in 
her  bosom  of  fire.  What  bright  and  heavenly 
bliss !  This  is  my  day — my  hour  is  come !  I 
am  free,  and  thou  art  taken  captive.  I  defy 
Uiee— I  defy  thee  ever  again  to  become  free  !" 

Was  it  the  word  defy  which  aweke  the  de- 
fitttiet  of  the  man,  or  was  it  some  other  feeling, 
but  the  Colonel  suddenly  released  himself  from 
Elisabeth's  arms,  and  stood  still  at  a  few  paces 
distance  from  her. 

"Yes,  I  defy — I  defy  thee!"  continued  she, 
'■  Thou  hast  fettered  my  limbs,  tbou  hast  bound 
my  tongue ;  and  yet  I  now  stand  before  thee 
powerful  and  strong,  and  ike  lightning,  will 
launch  against  thee  the  fearful  words.  '  I  love 
thee !  I  love  thee !'  Thou  canst  no  longer 
forbid  them  to  me,  thy  wrath  is  powerless.  The 
thunder  is  with  me — the  tempest  is  with  me ! 
Soon  shall  I  be  with  them  above,  for  ever.  Liko 
a  cloud  upon  thy  heaven  shall  I  follow  thee  all 
thy  life ;  like  a  pale  ghost  shall  I  hover  above 
thy  head  ;  and,  when  all  is  silent  around  thee, 
thou  Shalt  hear  my  voice  exclaiming — '  I  love 
thee !  I  love  thee !'  " 

A  strange  and  deep  emotion  seemed  to  have 
overcome  the  Colonel;  he  stood  immovable, 
with  his  arms  folded,  but  dark  fire  flashed  from 
his  eyes, 

Elisabeth  continued  with  a  quiet  enthusiasm, 
"  O  how  deeply  have  I  loved  thee !  So  deeply, 
so  wanfaly,  no  mortal  ever  loved!  Heaven, 
which  thunders  above  my  head — earth,  which 
aoon  will  open  my  grsve,— you,  take  I  for  eter- 
nal witnesses !  Hear  my  word !  Understand 
thou,  thou,  my  life's  beloved  torment,  noble, 
lofty  object  'of  all  my  thoughts,— of  my  love,  of 
my  hatred,  yes,  my  hatred, — hear  bow  it  sounds 
— *  I  love  thee !' — with  my  being's  most  inward, 
roost  holy  life  have  I  loved  thee ;— deep  as  the 
sea,  but  pore  as  heaven  was  my  feeling.  Thou 
hast  not  understood  it — nobody  on  earth  could 
understand  it,— my  mother  knew  it,— and  H» 
who  is  above  us  all.  If  we  had  lived  in  a  world 
where  words  and  deeds  could  be  as  innocent  as 
feelings  and  thoughts— O  then,  like  a  bright, 
warm  flame  might  I  have  enclosed  and  shone 
around  thy  existence — have  penetrated  thee 
with  felicity,-^ave  burned  a  pure  sacrificial 
flame  for  thee  alone.  Such  was  my  love.  But 
thou  didst  not  understand  it — thou  didst  not 
love  me — and  thou  repulsed  me,  and  thou  for- 
sook me — and  I  became  guilty,— 4)ut  loved  ne- 
vertbeless,- and  love  now— and  always,  and 
eternally, — and — o/on« .'" 

"  Alone! ! !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  whilst  a 
powerful  feeling  seemed  to  transport  him  out  of 
himself. 

"  Yes,  alone,"  repeated  the  Blind,  confused 
and  trembling,  "  could  it  be  otherwise !  I  have 
sometimes  snspected  —  but  —  0  ray  Ood,  my 
Ood !  could  it  be  possiblel    O  say,  is  it  possi. 
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blel  By  th«  eternal  bappiiMM  whieh  tboo  d0- 
•erreat.— and  which  nerer  can  be  mine, — by  the 
light  which  thoa  seest,  and  which  I  nerer  shall 
behold,— I  coBjue  thee— eay,  say,  haat  iboa 
loved  me  1" 

A  moment's  peifect  silence  reigned  in  nature. 
It  aeemed  as  if  it  would  listen  to  the  answer, 
which  I  also  awaited  with  trembling  anxiety. 
At  length,  pale,  slow  lightning  flamed  aroand  oa. 

Solemnly,  with  a  atrong,  almost  powerful  ex- 
pression  in  bis  voice,  the  Colonel  said : 

"Yes!" 

The  Blind  turned  upwards  her  countenance, 
beaming  with  saperhoman  bliss,  whilst  the  Co- 
lonel continued  with  violent  and  deep  emotion : 

"Yes,  I  have  loved  thee,  Elisabeth,  loved 
thee  with  the  whole  power  of  my  heart — but 
Ood's  power  in  my  sonl  was  more  powerful, 
and  kefi  me  from  falling.  My  severity  alone 
baa  aaved  thee  and  me.  My  love  was  not  pare 
aa  thine.  It  waa  not  the  poison  which  thy 
hand  gave  to  me,  which  disturbed  my  health- 
it  was  the  combat  of  paasion  and  desire— it  is 
the  care  for  thee.  Elisabeth !  Elisabeth !  thou 
bast  been  infinitely^ear  to  me, — thou  art  so  yet 
— EUsabeth." 

Elisabeth  beard  him  no  longer;  she  sunk 
down  as  if  it  were  under  the  load  of  happiness 
which  fell  npon  her ;  and  I  aprang  towards  her 
at  the  moment  when  she  fell  like  one  dying  upon 
the  earth,  whilst  her  lipe  whispered  with  an  in- 
describable expression  of  happiness,  "  He  haa 
loved  me !" 

The  Colonel  and  I  were  scarcely  able  to  car- 
ry her  to  her  chamber.  I  trembled — his  strength 
was  as  if  paralysed.  A  sweat  of  anguish' hung 
in  drops  on  his  brow. 

Elisabeth  recovered,  in  a  abort  time,  ber  con- 
sciousness ;  but  when  she  re-opened  her  eyes, 
and  the  stream  of  life  again  rashed  through  her 
veins,  she  merely  whispered,  "  he  has  not  despis- 
ed !--he  has  loved  me !"  and  remained  still  and 
calm,  as  if  she  had  closed  her  account  with  the 
world — as  if  she  had  nnthingleft  for  her  to  wish. 

During  the  remaining  part  of  the  night,  the 
storm  raged  terrifically,  hut  the  lightnings  shone 
now  upon  the  coontenance  of  the  blind,  beaming 
with  Inward  happiness. 

From  this  moment,  and  during  the  few  dajrs 
which  ahe  yet  lived,  all  was  changed  to  her. 
All  waa  peace  and  gentleness.  She  spoke  sel- 
dom, but  pressed  kindly  and  grateftilly  the  hands 
of  those  who  approached  the  bed  upon  which  ahe 
lay  almost  immoveable.  One  often  beard  ber 
say,  softly, "  He  has  loved  me !" 

One  day  her  Honour  atood  beside  Elisabeth, 
ahe  who  did  not  aeem  aware  of  her  preaence.  and 
repeated  with  inexpressible  delight  the  words 
so  dear  to  her.  I  saw  an  expression  of  pain  de- 
picted on  the  mild,  kind  countenance  of  her 
Honour— saw  her  lipe  tremble,  and  some  tears 
roll  down  her  cheeks.  She  turned  herself  has- 
tily, and  went  out  I  followed  her,  for  she  bad 
forgotten  her  bunch  of  keys.  We  went  through 
the  ante-room.  The  Colonel  aate  there,  hia 
bead  bowed  upon  his  hand,  aa  if  he  were  read- 
ing. He  had  his  back  turned  to  us.  Her 
Honour  stole  softly  behind  him,  kissed  bis  fore- 
bead,  and  stifled,  as  she  went  into  the  bed-room, 
ber  forth-bursting  sobs.  The  Colonel,  aaton- 
iahed,  looked  after  her,  glanced  then  upon  bis 
band,  wet  with  the  tears  of  bis  wife,  kisaed 
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tbeffl  away,  and  resomed  hisUioagUliil  poetank 
After  a  moment  I  followed  her  Honour  into  ber 
bed-chamber,  but  she  waa  not  there  ;  her  hymn-, 
book  lay  open  upon  the  sofa,  and  its  leaves  bora 
traces  of  tears.  At  length  I  foodd  her,  after  I  had 
gone  about  through  all  the  rooms,  in  the  kitchen, 
where  she  was  rather  scolding  the  cook,  be- 
cauae  ahe  had  forgotten  to  cut  the  cutlets  from 
a  breast  of  lamb  which  was  frizxling  over  the 
fire ;  which  overeight  actually  was  unpardona- 
ble, aa  I  had  alrrady  told  her  twice  that  wa 
ahoald  have  breast  of  lamb  for  dinner,  and  cot- 
leta  fur  supper. 

« One  cannot  trust  to  any  but  oneself,"  ami 
her  Honour  to  me,  a  little  piqued,  aa  I  gave  t* 
her  her  bunch  of  keys. 

I  now  left  Elisabeth  neither  day  nor  nigbt. 

With  an  astonishing  rapidity  ber  earthly  ex- 
istence seemed  to  speed  towards  ita  end.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  first  word  of  affection  which 
she  had  heard,  had  been  the  signal  of  her  afflict- 
ed sonl's  deliverance. 

It  is  so  with  many  children  of  the  earth. 
They  strive  against  the  sting  of  affliction  for 
many  and  many  a  year — live,  snffer,  and  con- 
tend. The  Bting  is  broken,  and  they  fall  dowK 
powerless.  Happiness  reaches  to  them  ber 
beaker.  They  set  tbeir  lipe  to  the  purple  edge 
— and  die ! 

Besides  Helena  and  me.  Professor  L was 

almost  constantly  with  Elisabeth.  In  part  ba 
read  aloud  to  her,'in  part  he  talked  with  oa  in  • 
manner  which  was  calculated  to  elevate  her 
alumbering  feelings  of  religion,  and  strengthen 
her  faith  in  tbe  dear  truths  which  stand  like 
bri|ht  angela  by  tbe  couch  of  the  dying. 

Once  he  proposed  to  her  several  questions  on 
tbe  condition  of  her  own  mind.  She  replied, 
"  I  now  have  not  strength  to  think  clearly.  I 
have  not  power  to  examine  myself.  But  I  teA 
— I  have  a  hope — I  have  a  presentiment  of  clear- 
ness !"— 

"  May  the  Lord  lift  up  his  coantenaoce  upon 

thee !"  said  Professor  L ,  with  quiet  dignity 

and  prudence. 

The  next  day  Elisabeth  besought  the  whcrie 
family  to  assemble  around  her.  Aa  we  all,  to- 
gether with  Professor  L  ,  were  assembled 
in  mournful  silence  in  ber  room,  Elisabeth  call- 
ed ^y  name  these  whom  she  wished  to  approach 
her  bed,— seized  their  hand,  kissed  it,  as  she 
ottered  with  humble  devotion  tbe  wonl  "  For- 
give !"  So  she  went  through  them  all.  No  one 
waa  able  to  speak,  and  that  moumrul  "  Forgive !" 
"  forgive !"  was  the  only  sound  which  intenopt- 
ed  the  sad  murmur  of  sighs. 

The  Colonel  and  his  wife  stood  there  now  to- 
gether. Elisabeth  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
breathed  heavily  and  with  difficulty.  At  laat  abe 
said,  "  Win  my  friend  come  to  me !" 

The  Colonel  went  forward — she  extended  her 
arms  to  him — he  bent  himself  down  to  her — 
they  kissed.  O  what  a  kiss !  The  first  and  the 
last — that  of  love  and  of  death ! 

No  word  was  spoken.  Pale  as  one  dyings 
and  with  uncertain  steps,  the  Colonel  withdrew. 
With  trembling  voice,  Elisabeth  said,  "  Lift  me 
up  out  of  bed,  and  lead  me  to  Mrs.  H ." 

We  did  so.  She  shewed  an  unusual  strength, 
and  supported  by  two  persAns,  went  to  the  oihet 
end  of  the  room,  where  her  Honour,  who  did  not 
aeem  aware  of  her  design,  sate  weeping. 
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"  Asaist  ne,"  *M  Elisabeth,  "  and  place  me 
npoD  my  knees." 

Her  Honour  rose  np  hastily,  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing done ;  but,  notwithstanding,  Elisabeth  hasti> 
]y  lay  at  her  feet,  kissing  them,  whilst  she  stam- 
mered forth,  with  convoIsiTe  sighs,  "  Forgive ! 
forgive !" 

Sbe  was  borne  almost  lifeless  again  to  her 
bed. 

From  this  moment  the  Colonel  did  not  again 
leave  her. 

Throagh  the  night  which  socceeded  this  day, 
and  the  day  following,  she  lay  still,  but  seemed 
to  suffer  physical  pain^  In  the  evening,  as  Pro- 
fessor L— — ,  the  Colonel,  and  I  sate  silently  by 
ber  bed,  she  woke  out  of  a  still  shimber,  and 
said  aloud,  in  a  clear  voice,  "  He  haa  loved  me ! 
Lord,  I  thank  thee !" 

After  this  sbe  sank  into  a  kind  of  steep  or 
stopor,  which  continued  probably  an  hour.  Her 
breath,  which  during  this  time  had  been  venr 
rapid,  began  by  degrees  to  become  feeble.  A 
long  pause  occurred— then  came  a  sigh— then  a 
longer  interval — and  then  again  a  sigh.  All  at 
once  the  breath  seemed  to  cease.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible moment.  A  alight  s|»sm  passed  through 
the  limbs — then  a  violent  sigh  or  gasp,  followed 
by  a  sadly-mournful  sound — and  ^1  was  still. 

"  She  has  ceased  to  be !"  said  the  Colonel 
with  a  suppressed  voice,  and  pressed  bis  lips 
npon  the  death-pale  brow. 

"  She  ua  BOW  !"  said  Professor  L »  and 

raised  a  solemn  and  beaming  look  to  heaven. 

The  joyous  air  of  the  summer  evening  played 
in  through  the  open  window,  and  the  hints  sang 
gaily  without  in  the  hedge  of  honeysuckle.  A 
gentle  rose  light,  a  reflection  of  the  lately  de- 
scended sun,.  tliSused  itself  through  the  cham- 
ber, and  spread  an  illuminating  glory  over  the 
deceased. 

So  still,  so  free  from  pain,  lay  she  now  there ! 
Sbe  who  BO  long  had  combated  and  despaired — 
so  calm,  so  still  now  !  Over  the  while  pillow, 
and  even  down  to  the  floor,  fell  her  rich  brown 
hair.  On  ber  lip»  was  an  extraordinary  smile, 
full  of  an  expression  of  sublime  knowledge.  I 
have  seen  that  smile  upon  the  tips  of  many  who 
sleep  the  sleep  of  death.  The  angel  of  eternity 
has  impressed  upon  them  his  kiss. 

Peaceful  moment,  in  which  a  heart  which  has 
•o  long  throbbed  with  disquiet  and  pain,  expe- 
riences rest!  Peaceful  moment,  which  recon- 
ciles every  enemy  to  us,  which  draws  near  to 
na  "every  friend,  casts  oblivion  over  every  error, 
flie  t)eams  of  glory  over  every  virtue,  which 
opens  the  blind  eyes  and  releases  the  bonds  o( 
the  annl !  Beautiful  and  peaceful  moment,  al- 
though borne  upon  the  wings  of  a  nocturnal  an- 
gel, thou  smilest  towards  me  like  the  rosy  hue 
of  morning ;  and  when  I  see  thee  advance  to- 
wards another,  I  have  many  a  time  longed  thou 
ahonldst  coma  for  me  also. 


TBI  SEBIN  ORS  BMTAMeiBD. 

Elisibstr  was  no  mora  She  had  been  like 
a  gloomy  thunder-cloud,  and  darkened  the  bright 
heaven  of  existence  which  most  nearly  sor- 
Tounded  her.  When  she  was  gone,  all  experi- 
enced a  sentiment  of  peace  and  security.  Many 
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tears  were  consecrated  to  ber  monrnful  memory. 
but  no  heart  recalled  her.  Pitiable  Elisabeth ! 
thou  first  gavest  peace  when  thy  own  heart  en- 
joyed it  in  the  grave. 

We  see  every  day  that  the  most  insignificant, 
the  least  endttwed  persons,  but  who  are  kind  and 
gentle,  become  more  beloved  in  the  world  and 
more  lamented  than  the  distinguished,  richly  gift- 
ed, who  misuse  their  talent ;  who,  with  all  thei^ 
beauty,  their  mind,  their  warmth  of  heart,  have 
not  made  one  being  happy. 

The  Colonel  alone  retained  for  a  long  time  a 
gloomy  state  of  mind,  and  waa  more  reserved 
than  common  towards  his  wife  and  children. 
Their  tenderness  and  attentions,  however,  aa 
well  as  the  beneficial  operation  of  time,  began 
by  degreea  to  dissipate  this  gluom,  when  chT' 
oumstances.  connected  with  his  domestie  eirde: 
anew  shook  his  rest,  and  agitated  his  natoralFf 
powerful  feelings. 

One  day,  Arvid's  father,  General  P ,  burst 

into  the  Colonel's  roompfull  of  fury.  First  of 
all,  he  relieved  his  heart  by  a  salvo  of  curse* 
and  oaths ;  aud  when  the  Colonel  coldly  asked: 
what  it  all  meant,  he  stammered  forth,  almost, 
beside  himself,  "  What  does  it  mean  1  What 
does  it  mean  t  Thousand  d — ^Is  I  It  means 
that  your — ^your— your  daughter  is  a  cursed — '' 

"General  P i"  said  the  Colonel,  in  a 

voice  which  brought  the  angry  man  quickly  to 
himself,  and  who  replied  rather  more  quietly, 
"  it — it— it — ^means  that  your  daughter  playa 
with  truth  and  faith,  that  she  befools — fetch  n» 
seven  thousand  ! — that  she  will  break  off  with 
Arvid,  will  return  to  him  the  betrothal  ring. 
Fetch  me  seven  I  that  Arvid  is  beside  himself, 
that  be  will  shoot  himself  through  the  head,  so 
violent  and  frantic  as  he  is ;  and  that  I  shall  be 
a  miserable,  childless  old  man !"  Here  a  few 
tears  rolled  down  the  old  gentleman's  cheeks, 
and  he  continued  in  a  voice  in  which  anger  and 
pain  contended :  "  She  sports  vrith  my  son's 
peace — sporta  with  my  gray  hairs.  1  loved  her 
so  tenderly ;  as  a  father,  brother.  As  a  father^ 
I  had  set  also  my  hope  of  the  happiness  of  the 
evening  of  my  life  upon  her.  It  wilt  be-  the 
death  of  me.  She  says  directly  to  my  ArnHat 
face  that  she  will  not  have  him ;  directly  in  my 
son's  face.  Fetch  me  seven  thousand !  Hs 
will  be  a  laughing-stock  to  the  whole  country. 
He  will  shoot  himself,  brother;  be  will  shoot 
his  brains  out,  I  say ;  and  I  shall  be  a  chiMless, 
miserable  old  man,"  etc.  etc. 

The  Colonel,  who  had  heard  all  this  in  the 
most  perfect  silence,  now  rang  the  beH  violently;. 
I  was  in  the  next  room,  and  went  in  to  tb» 
Colonel,  in  order  a  tittle  to  reconnoitre,  and  to 
prepare  Julie  for  that  which  awaited  her. 

"The  Colonel's  countenance  betrayed  anger 
and  severity.  He  desired  me  to  tell  Julie  to 
come  down  to  him. 

I  found  Julie  in  ih<i  greateat  anxiety ;  Imt, 
from  the  General's  visit  to  her  father,  prepared 
for  that  which  was  before  tier. 

"  I  know — I  know,"  said  she,  growing  palo 
at  my  message,  "  it  must  come  out — it  cannot 
be  helped." 

"  But  haat  thou  actually,"  I  asked,  "  broken 
off  with  thy  bridegroom  t" 

••  I  have — ^I  have  probably,"  answered  ahe^ 
troubled  and  full  of  anxiety ;  "  I  cannot  now; 
tell  all— yesterday  eveaing  a  word  escaped  m« 
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•Cainat  Arrid— Iw  wu  eoM  aixJ  Mwrnfal— I 
WM  violent,  he  wu  id  a  pasaioa  aod  rode  away 
io  aocer." 

Acain  we  beard  the  Cokwel's  bell  ring. 

•*  My  God !"  aaid  Julie,  aod  preesed  her  hands 
to  her  heart.  "  now  I  must  go— and  most  bare 
coarafe.  Ah  .  if  it  were  not  for  hia  contemp- 
tuous look— tell  me,  Beata— did  papa  look  verr 
■olemn!" 

I  oould  not  aay  no ;  prayed  her  not  to  hurry 
herself— to  consider  weU  her  own  promise,  once 
so  solemnly  given,  the  Colonel's  strict  princi> 
plea  regarding  the  sanctity  of  socb  a  promise. 

"  Ab,  I  cannot— I  cannot !  was  all  that  Jube 
was  able  to  say,  while  trembling  and  pale  she 
went  down  stairs  to  the  Colonel's  room.  When 
she  came  to  the  door  she  paused,  as  if  to 
strengthen  her  cesolTe,  said  "  I  .must  1".  aod 
went  in. 

In  the  course  of  abont  half  an  hoar  Jnlie  came 
into  Helena's  room,  where  I  also  was,  and  look- 
ed quite  inconsolable.  She  threw  herself  npon 
the  sofa,  laid  her  bead  upon  Helena's  knee,  and 
began  sobbing  loudly  and  violently.  The  good 
Helena  sate  silent,  tat  sympatbetio  tears  ran 
do  wn  her  cheeks,  and  fell  like  pearls  npon  Julie's 
golden  plaits  of  hair.  When,  after  a  little  time, 
Julie's  suffering  seemed  somewhat  to  allay  it- 
self, Helena  said  tenderly,  as  she  passed  her 
fingers  between  her  sister's  rich  curb,  "  I  have 
not  arranged  tby  hair  to-day,  sweet  Julie.  Sit 
up  a  moment,  and  it  shall  soon  be  done." 

"  Ah,  cat  off  my  hair  t— I  will  be  a  nan !"  re- 
plied Julie ;  but  for  all  that  rose  np,  dried  her 
eyes,  let  her  arrange  her  hair,  assisted  Helena 
with  hers,  aod  was  calmer. 

So  certain  is  it,  that  the  little  ooeopations  of 
everyday  life  possess  an  often  wonderfiU  power 
to  dissipate  troubles. 

When  we  inquired  what  had  really  bappmed, 
Julie  replied—"  This  has  happened,  that  I  am 
condemned  for  the  whole  remaindor  of  my  lift 
to  do  penance  for  the  thoughtleasneas  of  one 
moment— and  to  be  a  wretched  heia^-that  Is 
to  say— if  I  submit  to  the  sentence— bat  I  wiB 
not— rather  papa's  dis|deasare— rather " 

"Ab,  Julie,  Julie  !"  interrupted  Helena, 
"  think  well  about  what  yon  say !" 

"  Helena,  you  know  not  what  I  snflbr,  how  I 
have  struggled  with  myself  for  a  long  time. 
You  know  not  how  dearly  I  see  the  lamentable 
and  the  miserable  part  of  my  fate,  if  I  most  be 
Arvid's  wife.  Ah !  I  have  hitherto  gone  as  if 
in  sleep,  and  sleeping  I  gave  him  my  hand,— 
^w  I  am  awakfr—and  should  not  withdraw  ft 
if  I  saw  that  I  gave  it  to  a " 

**  Arvid  is  a  good  person,  Jolie !" 

"What  do  yoa  call  good,  Hetenal  Those 
who  merely  are  not  bad  1  Arvid  (I  have  tried, 
I  have  proved  it)'Seemed  good,  because  he  has 
not  been  tempted  to  be  bad ;  calm  and  collected, 
because  be  troubled  himself  about  nothing  but 
his  own  coavenienoe;  reasonable,  because  he 
sees  no  further  than  his  nose  extends.  Ah ! 
he  is  merely  a  collection  of  negatives — why 
should  one  fear  to  add  to  his  collection,  and 
make  him  a  present  of  another  no  I  Do  not  im- 
agine that  it  will  traotto  him  long— he  does  not 
love  me — be  cannot  love,  he  has  no  feeling ! 
Ah  !  he  is  a  bit'  of  moist  wood,  which  my  little 
fire  would  in  vain  strive  to  kindle ;  the  flame 
would  by  degrees  vanish  in  snxdn,  and  in  tba 
end  quite  go  out" 


-  FAMILY. 

I  •'  If  evaa,  sweet  Julie,  Arvid  ee  Mt  tbe  i 
I  whom  yon  deserve,  and  who  would  make  yoo, 
as  your  husband,  happy,  why  should  not  your 
fire  nevertheleas  born  clearly  1  Arvid  is,  in- 
deed, not  bad  ;  he  would  never  become  a  spirit 
of  torment  to  you.  How  many  wives  are  there 
not,  who,  united  to  husbands  who  beyond  all 
oomparison  stand  far  bdow  them,  yet  develop 
themselves  as  noble  and  excellent  beings ;  cre- 
ate happiness  and  prospwity  around  them,  and 
enjoy  happiness  through  the  beautiful  cooscioas- 
ness  of  ftilfilling  their  duty.    See  our  cousin, 

Mrs.  M ,  bow  estimable  and  bow  amiaUe 

ahe  is !  And  what  a  man  is  her  husband  !  Lock 
at  Emma  S ;  look  at  Hedda  R ." 

"  Yes,  and  look  at  Penelope  and  sisters  and 
company— ah,  Helena,  these  women  have  nj 
high  esle«n,  my  reverence,  my  admiration.  I 
would  resemble  them ;  but  one  thing  I  know 
elearly — that  I  eannot  do  so.  That  independ- 
ence in  opinion  and  judgment,  that  calmness, 
that  cleAvess,  that  oertainty  and  perspicuity  of 
principle,  which  are  so  necessary  when  in  mar- 
ried life  one  would  take  the  lead — this  I  hare 
not— not  at  all !  I  am  exactly  one  who  requires 
to  be  guided — I  am  a  vine-branch,  and  need  tbe 
oak  for  support.  At  this  OMMnent  my  nnder- 
standing  has  developed  itself— I  feel  a  better 
being  arising  within  m»— a  new  world  opening 
itseu  for  me!  Would  that  I  mjght  wander 
through  it  on  the  band  of  a  husband  whom  I 
eoold  love  and  esteem ;  whose  heart  would  re- 
ply to  the  purifying  fire  within  mine ;  who  with 
the  light  of  his  clear  understanding  would  il- 
lumine tbe  twilight  In  my  soul ;  (behold  Pro- 
fessor L ,  thought  I)— -oh,  how  much  better 

a  being  should  I  then  be ! — and  arrive  at  a  goal 
which  I  now  rather  imagine  than  see.  Bnt 
with  Arvid,  see  Hdena,  with  Arvid — my  world 
would  be  like  a  store-room — ^I  myself  like  a  bit  of 
mouldy  cheese. 

"It  is  truer  than  you  think.  Ah,  it  is  a 
mournful  uflTair,  this  marrying.  There  are  a 
great  many  with  whom  it  has  happened  as  it 
new  might  happen  with  me-^they  nave  boiled 
the  sail  of  matrimony  in  fboliabness,  —  have 
fencied  they  should  reach  the  island  of  bliss, — 
and  have  been  stranded,  and  fixed  for  tbe  whole 
of  their  lives  upon  a  sand-bank.  Like  the  oyster 
in  its  shell,  they  have  crept  abont  and  songht  for 
a  little  sunshine,  till  the  merciful  wave  came  — " 

"  Jalie !  Julie  !" 

"  Helena !  Helena !  It  is  a  sketch  from  eve- 

S'-day  life;  every  day  strengthens  its  truth, 
ow  many  noMe  natures  have  been  mined  in 
this  way  1  And  so  will  mtiie  be,  if  I  am  not 
able  in  time  to  sail  past  the  sand-bank." 

"Julie!  I  fear  that  this  cannot  be  done. 
Papa's  principles  are  immoveable ;  and  among 
these  stands  foremost  firm  adherence  to  a  pro- 
mise. And  I  think  tbat  be  is  perfectly  right. 
Besides,  as  regards  tbe  annulling  of  a  betrothal, 
the  taking  back  of  a  given  promise  of  marriage, 
there  lies  in  it  a  something  so  deeply  wounding 
to  female  delicacy,  that  I  consider " 

"Delioacsy  here,  and  delieacy  there :  I  con- 
aider  it  quite  indelicate,  and  in  particular  quite 
absurd,  that  a  whole  life's  happiness  tUmM  be 
saeriflied  to  delicaey." 

"  Could  you  be  happy,  Julie^  if  yob  lest  yoar 
conMXkms'— TMfr  father's  afibotioo— the  es- 
taMgaefthaweridf" 
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"  The  eateem  ot  the  wtnW— I  wo«U  not  giTo 
many  stivera  for  it ;  bat  the  eateem  of  those 
t»hom  I  love— ah  Helena,  Beat»— )»  it  indeed 
possible  that  I  could  lose  that  t  Then  it  cer- 
tainly wodM  be  better  that  I  condemned  myself 
to  be  unhappy  —^" 

'•  Tou  shall  not  be  aobkpipy,  Jolie,"  said  Hel- 
ena, as  wKh  tearfal  eyes  she  dasped  her  sister 
in  her  antis— "yon  shall " 

"  Of  that  yon  knew  nothing,  Helena,"  inter- 
mpted  Julie,  with  irriuble  impatience;  "/ 
know  that  I  should  be  so.  There  is  »  something 
still,  besides  Arrid's  nnworthinese,  whieh  would 
make  me  so ;  it  is  the  certainty  that  I  have 
missed  my  goal— the  ceruinty  that  I  might  have 
had  a  nobler,  a  happier  lot— that  I  might  have 
liTed  upon  earth  Ibr  the  happiness  of  a  superior 
and  excellent  being.  Ah,  I  feel  it.  I  might, 
like  a  lark,  have  winged  myself  on  high  in  nee- 
dom,  light,  and  song;  and  now,  now,  I  shaH,  as  I 
feared,  crawl  about  on  the  sand-bank  of  life, 
like  an  oyster,  dragging  along  with  me  my 
prison  V 

By  the  repetition  of  this  horrible,  bnt  no  lean 
correct  comparison,  a  new,  vehement  grief  over- 
came Jolie :  she  threw  henelf  again  down  on 
the  sofa,  and  remained  the  whole  day  withont 
eating  or  being  willing  to  hear  any  consolation. 
Her  Honour  ran,  partly  herself,  and  partly  sent 
me,  incessantly  np  and  down  stairs  with  drops 
and  smelling-waters. 

Julie  was  really,  though  not  seriously,  unwell, 
and  remained  two  days  in  her  chamber,  during 
which  She  did  not  see  her  i^ther.  Neither 
Lieutenant  Arvid  nor  the  General  were  heard 
of  daring  these  days,  to  the  great  comfort  of 
Jniie. 

Her  Honour  had  always  had  her  own  little 
tactics,  or  domestic  policy,  whenever  any  mis- 
understanding occurred  between  her  husband 
and  her  children ; — namely  when  she  talked 
with  the  first,  her  words  were  always  on  the 
side  of  the  latter ;  and  with  the  latter  she  as- 
aerlsd  and  proved  to  them  that  the  first  was  in 
the  right.  Her  heart  was,  I  fancy,  often  a  de- 
serter to  the  side  of  the  weaker,  becanse  when, 
in  eertain  cases,  every  thing  was  obliged  to 
jrield  to  the  iron  will  of  the  Colonel,  her  Han- 
oar  always  caressed  her  children  with  redoub- 
led tenderness.  She  bad  now  also  tdked  with 
her  husband  in  Julie's  behalf,  and  for  the  re- 
leasing her  from  her  engagement,  bnt  found  him 
inflexible  (**  impossible !"  said  her  Honour) ;  and 
when  she  now  saw  Jnlie  so  wreiclied,  she  was 
imperceptibly  towards  hhn — ^not  unftiendly — 
Ood  (erbidt— but,  nevertheless,  a  little  less 
friendly ;  in  appearance  (I'll  answer  for  it  that 
it  was  not  so  in  reality)  somewhat  less  anxious 
about  his  comfort  and  satisfiietion  in  a  many 
little  things.  A  certain  unpleasantness,  hith- 
erto altogether  foreign  to  the  family,  prevailed 
in  thn  house  for  some  days. 

**  If  ttie  mountain  wiU  not  come  to  Mahomet 
— ^Mahomet  mast  go  to  the  mountain,"  said  the 
Colonel  to  me,  one  morning,  with  a  good-tem- 
pered smile,  as  he  was  aboat  to  go  np  the  stairs 
which  led  to  Julie's  room. 

At  that  very  moment  a  travelling-carriage 
drove  into  the  conrt,  and  Cornet  Carl,  with  a 
flushed  and  almost  bewUdered  oonntenance, 
sprang  out  and  op  the  steps,  embraced  with 
silent  fervency  his  parents  and  sisters,  and  be- 
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songht,  after  this,  a  moment's  eonvomtion  with 
his  father. 

The  moment  extended  to  an  hour,  when  the 
Comet,  with  a  pale  and  disturbed  countenance, 
came  alone  out  of  his  father'e  room.  As  if  no- 
oonscioasly,  he  went  through  the  sitting-room 
and  sakwo  into  her  Honour's  boudoir,  without 
seeming  to  be  aware  either  of  her  or  me,  and 
seated  nitaself  silently  with  his  elbows  rested 
upon  a  talrie,  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  band, 
as  if  the  daylight  distressed  him. 

With  maternid  anxiety  her  Honour  observed 
him ;  at  length  she  rose,  stroked  his  cheek  with 
her  hand  caressingly,  and  said  to  him,  *■  My  good 
boy,  what  is  amiss  with  thee  1" 

"  Nothing !"  answered  the  Comet,  with  a  low 
and  snppreued  voice. 

" Nothing t"  repeated  her  Honour.  "Carl, 
than  makest  me  anxieoa—thoa  art  so  pale— thou 
art  unhappy !" 

"  Yes,"  refdied  the  Comet,  in  the  same  low 


"  My  child,  my  son !    What  ails  thee  !" 

"  Every  thing !" 

"  Cnri !  and  then  hast  a  mother  who  wonld 
give  her  life  for  thy  happiness !" 

"  My  good  mother !"  exclaimed  the  Comet, 
and  clasped  her  in  his  arms :  "  forgive  me  I" 

"  My  best  child !  tell  me  what  1  can  do  for 
thee !  Tell  me  what  thou  wantest — tell  me  all ! 
It  must  have  an  ontlet  some  way — ^I  cannot  live 
and  see  thee  unhappy !" 

"I  most  be  unhappy,  if  I  cannot  obtain,  or 
raise  on  bond,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  rix-dol- 
lars.  If  I  get  them  not  to-day,  Hermina  is — my 
Hermina  is  in  a  few  days  the  wife  of  another ! 
Good  God !  the  happiness  of  my  whole  life,  and 
that  of  another,  I  would  purchase  with  this  beg- 
garly money — and  it  is  denied  me !  I  have 
spoken  with  my  father — opened  to  him  my  heart 
— told  him  aU.  He  has  thai  sum — ^I  know  it  -■ 
and  he " 

"  And  he  has  denied  theel" 

"  Poeitively,  decidedly.  He  says  that  it  is  the 
inheritance  of  the  unhappy  and  the  needy ;  and 
for  the  sdm  of  these  suffering  alrangers  makes 
his  own  son  unhappy  V 

With  thi»  the  Comet  sUrtad  np,  and  went 
with  great  stridM  np  and  down  the  room,  an  he 
exclaimed,  "What  low  being  has  dared  to 
blacken  Hermina  to  my  father — this  God's  holy 
angel  1     She  would  deceive  me  I     She— t she 

lorad  the  detested  G !     He  enljr,  or  his 

emissaries,  have  been  able " 

Here  the  Comet  massacred  a  carriage  with  its 
accompanying  horsee  (the  eqaipage  of  the  Uttle 
Domplinga) ;  and  her  Honour,  terrifled,  removed 
from  her  son's  neighbourhood  a  vase  with  flow- 
ers, whilst  she,  attentive  to  his  com|riaints,  asked 
anxicmsly,— "  Bnt  why  1    But  how  1" 

"  Do  not  ask  me  now !"  said  the  Comet  bn- 
patiently.  "I  can  say  only  this  now,  that  my 
life's  weal  or  woe  rests  upon  my  obtaining  to  • 
day  the  specified  sum  of  money.  I  may  become 
the  hapitieBt  being  on  the  earth,  or  the  most  un- 
happy;  and  not  I  akme—— " 

"  Carl !"  said  her  Hononr  solonnly,  "  look  at 
me !  God  Mess  thy  honest  eyes,  my  son  I  Yes, 
I  know  thee.  Than  wilt  not  let  me  take  a  step, 
the  consequences  of  which  I  may  repent." 

"My  mother!  wonMst  then  repent  having 
eflSMted-  the  happiness  of  my  life  1" 
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"It  is  enongb,  my  child.  I  go  now  to  speak 
to  Ihy  faiber.    Wait  me  here." 

In  a  violently  excited  state  of  mind  the  Comet 
awaited  the  return  of  his  mother.  I  saw  that 
in  a  moment  he  was  in  that  deliriam  of  youth 
which  makes  it  appear  incredible  that  any  one 
can  oppose  their  wishes  or  their  wills.  In  soeb 
moments  people  cannot  bear  the  word  *'  impoa- 
eibility."  They  seem  to  themselves  as  if  they 
could  command  the  sun  even,  seem  as  if  they 
could  tear  up  the  roots  of  the  mountains ;  or, 
which  is  all  the  same,  tear  ap  the  principles 
from  a  firm  human  breast. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  her  Honour  returned. 
Julie  and  Helena  accompanied  her.  She  was 
pale;  tears  glittered  on  her  eyelids,  and  her 
voice  trembled  as  she  said,  "Thy  father  will 
nut ;  he  has  his  reasons ;  he  thinks  that  he  does 
right,  and  does  quite  certainly  what  is  besL 
But,  my. good  child,  thou  canst  be  assisted, 
nevertheless.  Take  these  pearls  and  jewels. 
They  are  mine— I  can  dispose  of  them— take 
them.  In  Stockholm  thoa  wilt  receive  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  them." 

*'  And  bore,  and  here,  best  Carl,"  said  Julie 
and  Helena,  whilst  with  the  one  hand  they 
reached  to  him  their  treasures,  and  threw  the 
other  affectionately  around  his  neck ;  take  these 
also,  Carl ;  we  pray  thee,  take,  sell  all,  and  make 
thyself  happy !" 

A  dark  crimson  floabed  the  countenance  of 
the  young  man,  and  tears  streamed  down  his 
nfaeelcs.  At  that  moment  the  Colonel  entered, 
stood  in  the  doorway,  and  riveted  a  keen  glance 
upon  the  group  which  occupied  the  back-ground 
of  the  room.  An  expression  of  anger,  mingled 
vrltb  scorn,  lighted  oji  his  Ace.  "  Carl !"  ex- 
claioMd  ke  with  a  strong  voice,  "  if  tboa  art  suf- 
ficiently uBWortby  to  take  advantage  of  the 
'Weakness  of  thy  mother  and  sisters  to  satisfy 
thy  blind  passion,  th^n  /despise  thee,  I  will  not 
acknowledge  thee  as  my  son." 

Deeply  unhappy,  and  now  so  deeply  miajadged, 
the  bitterest  indignation  poured  its  gall  into  the 
heart  of  the  young  man.  He  was  deathly  pale, 
bis  lips  oonvulsivdy  compressed.  He  stamped 
bis  foot  violently,  and  was  out  of  the  door  like 
lightning.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  be  monnt- 
«a  his  horse,  and  galloped  across  the  court. 


ns  ooiirKT !    tbi  ooanrr !    tb*  cotHCT ! 
"BiiUm!  itiOQwUtliioaghthawood.'' 

Hiixoi !  it  sounds.  The  bunted  fly,  and  the 
hunters  follow.  What  is  the  gamel  An  un- 
happy human  being.  And  the  hunters!  The 
furies  of  anger,  of  despair,  and  frenzy.  How 
they  drive!  An  unexampled  chase !  The  hunt- 
ed fly,  and  the  hunters  follow.  Halloa !  halloa ! 
They  lose  not  the  scent — they  follow— they  fol- 
low, tnrougbthe  thickest  wood,  over  the  dancing 
IhHows,  over  hill,  over  dale,  with  gaping  jaws — 
will  swallow  their  prey  —  it  goes  bound  after 
bound — but  runs  wearily  on  its  course.  Halloa ! 
halloa !  it  will  soon  be  ended ! 

Onward !  onward !  spurred  the  pursued  his 
•norting  horse,  which  flew  foaming  over  hedges 
and  fences.  Wild  tumults  raged  in  hia  soul. 
Wrapt  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  he  posted  over  the 
road   through   gloomy   and  iwood-ovar-grown 
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tracts,  whilst  he  thMght  to  stnpify  every  feelings 
every  thought  in  his  soul,  and  lisleoed  only  to 
the  admonitory  forward !  forward !  which  rung 
in  every  throb  of  bis  fever-wild  pulse. 

The  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  cottages,  which 
rosbed  past  like  a  storm-wind,  sprang  in  aston- 
ishment to  their  door,  and  asked  in  wonder, 
"  What  horseman  is  that  who  is  run  away  with  !* 
And  one  of,  them  (Stina  Ander's  daughter  at 
Rsrum)  declared  that  she  had  seen  a  hound  and 
a  bare  come  forth ;  the  one  out  of  the  cottage, 
and  the  other  out  of  the  wood,  and  sitting,  the 
one  opposite  the  other  with  staring  eyes ;  saw 
tbe  wild  rider,  after  which,  quite  bewildered  and 
out  of  sorts,  they  had  sprung  past  each  other ; 
the  hare  into  the  cottage,  tbe  d»g  into  the  wood. 

Tbe  wild  rider.  Comet  Carl,  made  no  halt  tin 
be  pulled  up  at  the  gates  of  the  Wood-boose,  so 
well  knowji  to  us,  threw  himself  from  his  borse. 
and  sprung  op  the  steps.  All  the  doors  in  the 
upper  story  were  fastened ;  all  was  still.  He 
sprang  down  the  steps.  All  tbe  doors  in  the 
lower  story  were  fastened ;  all  was  still  and 
dead.  He  sprang  across  tbe  court  to  a  little  oat- 
building,  and  pushed  open  a  door.  There,  ham- 
ming a  psalm,  and  spinning  flax  upon  a  whistling 
wheel,  sate  within  tbe  oottage  a  little,  wrinkled 
old  woman. 

"  Where  are  the  gentlefolks  1  Where  is  Miss 
Hetmioa  1"  exclaimed  tbe  heated,  almoat  breath- 
less Comet. 

"Hal"  answered  the  little  old  spimiiiif- 
woman. 

"  Where  are  the  gentlefolks  t"  cred  the  Cor- 
net, with  an  annihilatiog  voice  and  look. 

"  What  d'ye  say!"  replied  the  old  woman,  as 
she  poked  her  nose  comfortably  into  a  little 
anufl'-box. 

The  Comet  stamped.  (A  mended  cup  fell 
down  from  the  sheIC  three  crippled  glass  jia- 
gled  together).  "  Are  you  stone-deaf!"  shriek- 
ed he,  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice.  "  I  ask 
which  way  the  gentlefolks  from  here  are  gonet" 

"Which  way!  ToThorsborg;  does  tbe  gen- 
tleman mean!  Ay,  then  go  over  tbe  &aia, 
and — " 

"  I  ask,"  screamed  the  Comet  very  loudly,  in 
despair,  "where  the  gentlefolks  are  gone  ta 
from  here." 

"To  Fromere!  Tea,  yes— then  you  moat 
go-" 

"  It  is  beyond  all  patience !"  aaid  tbe  Coraet, 
in  deapair,  "  it  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad !" 

"  Ay,  ay,  indeed !"  sighed  the  little  old  wom- 
an, perplexed  and  terrified  at  the  appearaooe  of 
the  Comet's  anger,  and  went  qnieUy  to  pidt  up 
the  pieces  of  the  broken  cup. 

A  small  piece  of  money  upon  this  flew  under 
her  nose,  and  the  stranger  had  vanished. 

"  God  preserve  me !  God  bless !"  stammered 
the  astonished  and  pleased  old  woman. 

Another  door  on  the  same  floor  now  flew  open 
before  the  powerful  grasp  of  the  Comet's  hand. 

On  her  hearth,  beside  her  pig  (that  is  to  say 
her  child),  sate  in  the  room  a  Cat,  dear  mother, 
feeding  her  little  bristly-haired  boy  with  hasty- 
pudding. 

Tbe  Comet  repeated  here  bis  qnestiona,  and 
received  for  answer — 

"  Yes,  they  are  set  off." 

"But  where!  say  where!  Did  they  leave  no 
message,— no  letter  for  lae !" 
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-"Xetier  t  Ve9 ;  I  have  one  that  was  left  for 
the  Corner  H — -,  and  I  was  just  thinking  or 
setting  out  with  it  to  Tborsborg,  as  soon  as  I 
have  pot  a  drop  of  gruel  into  the  boy,  poor  thing 
— cat,  boy ." 

**  In  heaven's  name  give  me  here  the  letter 
4iroctly— haste,  go  this  moment,  I  say,  after  it, 

«o-" 

"  Yes,  yes — I'D  go  as  soon  as  I  have  pot  these 
drops  of  gruel  into  the  boy.  He  is  hungry,  poor 
ereatnrer-eat,  boy !" 

•'  I  will  feed  the  boy,  give  me  the  spoon— only 
go  and  fetch  the  letter  here  directly !" 

At  length  the  woman  went  to  her  chest.  The 
Comet  stood  on  the  hearth,  took  gruel  out  of 
the  pot  with  the  spoon,  blew  it  with  anxious 
countenance,  and  put  it  into  the  little  fellow's 
open  mouth.  The  woman  tumbled  the  things 
about  in  her  chest,  sought  and  sought.  Snuff- 
box and  butter-pot,  stockings  and  under-petti- 
eoats,  bymn-book  and  bread,  came  one  after  an- 
other, and  lay  all  about  the  floor — the  letter  not. 

The  Cornet  tramped  and  stamped  in  painful 
impatience. 

"Be  quick  there!    No,  is  it  not  there  1   Ah!" 

"  Directly,  directly  !  wait  only  a  bit,  wait — 
here,  no,  here ;  no,  w^it  a  bit — wait." 

Wait !  One  may  imagine  to  oneself  whettier 
the  Comet  was  inclined  now  to  "  wait  a  bit !" 

But  the  letter  was  not  forthcoming.  The 
woman  put  by  her  things,  and  muttered  between 
berteetb— 

"  It's  gone— it's  not  to  be  fonnd !" 

"Not  to  be  found !"  repeated  the  Comet,  and 
poked  in  his  terror  a  spoonful  of  hot  gruel  into 
the  throat  of  the  boy,  who  set  up  a  loud  roar. 

The  letter  was  not  to  be  found.  "The  boy 
■lost  certainly  have  picked  it  ap,  have  torn  it  in 
two,  or  else  have  burned  it;"  and  the  dear 
mother,  who  was  more  concerned  about  her 
boy's  trouble  than  the  Comet's,  said  angrily  to 
the  latter,  "  Go  to  Ldfstaholm,  there  you  can 
take  leave.  The  gentlefolks  are  gone  there,  and 
Miss  Agnes  was  here  to-day  with  Miss  Hermi- 
■a." 

The  Conet  left  a  rix-dollar  as  a  plaster  for 
the  scalded  throat,  and  cursing  half  aloud  the 
fooee  and  the  gosling,  roount«l  Blanks  again, 
who  in  the  mean  time  had  been  cropping  the 
yellow  autumn  grass  which  grew  here  and  there 
in  the  court. 

Now  to  Ldfstaholm.  Six  miles  had  to  be  got 
over.  Blanka  felt  the  spnrs,  and  sprang  off  at 
full  gallop. 

A  river  divides  the  road.  The  bridge  was 
brdcen  down,  and  was  under  repair.  There  is 
yet  another  way — ^bnt  that  makes  a  bend  of  a 
mile  and  a  half.  Blanka  soon  snorted  coura- 
geously in  the  waves,  which  washed  the  foam 
from  neck  and  nose,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the 
rider  as  he  sate  in  his  saddle. 

Two  travellers  at  some  little  distance  began 
to  talk. 

"  Do  yon  know,  mother,"  said  the  one 
thoughtfully  to  the  other.  "  I  think  that  it  is  the 
Keck  himself,  who  has  ridden  on  the  black  mare 
through  the  river." 

"Do  you  know,  father,"  said  the  other,  "I 
think  it  is  a  bridegroom  who  rides  to  his  be- 
loved." 

"  Trust  me,  my  old  fellow !" 

"  Trust  me,  my  old  woman !" 
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And  "  trust  me,  my  reader,"  the  rider  stands 
now  on  the  opposite  shore ;  and  forwards,  for- 
wards speeds  be  again  tbrougli  wood  and  field. 

Poor  Blanka!  when  the  white  walls  of  Lijf- 
staliolm  shone  l^rth  amid  the  green-yelluw- 
brown  trees  thou  was  not  very  far  from  being 
knocked  up,  but  at  the  sight  of  them  the  rider 
somewhat  relaxed  bis  speed,  and  when  come 
into  the  court,  Blanka  was  able  to  rest,  and  to 
draw  breath  by  the  side  of  the  three  other  riding- 
horses,  which  proved  that  Ldfstaholm  bad  guests 
at  this  moment. 

The  iron-master  and  knight,  Mr.  D ,  sate 

in  his  room  and  contemplated  with  the  mein  of 
a  satisfied  connisseur,  a  head  in  black  chalk, 
done  by  tbe  promising  daughter  Eleonora,  and 

the  iron-master's  lady,  Mrs.  Emerentia  D- , 

whose  maiden  name  was  J ,  stood  beside 

him  reading  with  delig^d  sttention.  a  poem  on 
the  pleasure  of  "  Kuttd  Life  and  Simplicity," 
written  by  her  most  hopeful  son  Lars  Anders 
(whom  the  family  called  "the  little  Lord  By- 
ron") ;  as  Comet  Carl  stepped  violently  into  the 
room,  and  after  a  slight  apology,  without  troub- 
ling himself  as  to  what  people  thought  of  him, 
his  state  of  mind,  and  his  questions,  prayed  tu 

know  what  was  known  here  of  Baron  K 

and  his  family's  hasty  journey. 

"  Nothing  more  than  this,"  said  Iron-master 

D ,  and  wrinkled  np  his  brow,  "  that  they 

passed  by  here  yesterday  afternoon,  and  that 
Baron  K— ~  was  pleased  to  come  up  here  and 
say  rude  things  to  me,  and  to  pay  me,  it  may 
be,  a  fourth  of  the  sum  which  I  have  lent  tib 
him  out  of  pure  kindness,  an  eternity  since. — ^A 
Dido, — Cornet  H ,  by  my  Eleonora " 

Mrs.D — —took  up  the  word.  "The  Baroness, 
or  what  must  one  ciall  her  (for  I  have  the  idea 
that  she  is  no  more  a  Baroness  than  I  am),  was 
not  pleased  once  to  move  to  me  from  the  car- 
riage. Yes,  yes,  one  gets  beaotifol  thanks  for 
all  the  politeness  one  shews  to  people.  No,  she 
sate  as  bolt  upright  and  stiff  as  a  princess  in  her 
carriage, — her  carriage  say  J — ^yes,  very  pretty 

— young  G 's  equipage  it  was,  he  himself 

sate  in  it  like  a  caught  bird  in  a  cage, — and  that 
perhaps  made  her  so  proud." 

"  G 's   carriage  ?    G with    them  1" 

cried  the  Comet,  "and  Herminal" 

"Sate  there,  and  looked  straight  before  her 
like  a  turkey-hen.  Yes,  in  that  girl  I  have  been 
quite  mistaken.  I  thought  that  it  was  a  shame 
for  her,  and  allowed  my  daughters  to  take  a  little 
care  about  her  and  encourage  her  musical  talent. 
Thereae,  in  particular,  was  actually  bewitched 
witli  her.  But  I  soon  found  that  I  had  commit- 
ted an  impmdence,  and  that  she,  as  well  as  her 
family,  in  no  respect  was  fit  society  for  my 
daughters.  All  kind  of  strange  reports  are  in 
circulation  respecting  these  high  bred  gentry 
— they  have  sent  themselves  off  in  a  man- 
ner  " 

A  servant  now  came  in  with  tohacco-plpcs, 
which  he  arranged  in  a  comer  of  the  room.  The 
Iron-master  D- —  thought  it  as  well  to  continue 
the  conversation  in  French. 

"  Out,  c'est  une  vrai  scandale,"  said  he,  "  une 
forgerie  de  tromperie !  Un  vrai  frippon  est  la 
fille— je  sais  fa— et  le  plus  extrAmement  mau- 
vais  sujet  et  sa  pere." 

"  Son  pore,"  corrected  Mrs.  D , "  et  le  pire 

de  toute  chose  c'est  son  mite.    Un  conduite. 
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oh !  Ecoate,  eber  OoraM,  dans  .talie,  le  mire  et 

le  fille  et  la  pere " 

All  at  once  there  occaired  in  the  next  room  a 
fearful  noise,  a  screaming,  a  laughing,  a  tomolt, 
a  jobilation  beyond  all  comparison.  There  was 
scraping  on  fiddles,  there  was  jangling  with 
shovels  and  tongs,  there  was  singing,  yelling, 
piping,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  din  were  heard 
all  kind  of  exclamations,  of  which  this  alone 
was  intelligible : 

"  Papa !  Pap^J  now  we  know  the  piece ! 
Now  the  scene  is  in  order !    Hurra,  horra !" 

The  jubilant  herd  rushed  now  like  a  foaming 
torrent  into  the  room ;  but  when  the  wild  young 
people  beheld  Comet  Carl,  their  delight  was  be- 
yond all  bounds.  A  nniversal  cry  was  uttered : 
"  Iphigenie,  Iphigenie !  Hurra !  horra !  Cor- 
net H Comet  Carl  will  be  our  Iphigenie ! 

Hurra  !  Long  lire  IptAenie  the  Second,  long 
live  Comet  IfSiigenie !    lioog  live— " 

••Death  and  bell !"  thought  the  Comet,  as 
the  wild  crowd  regularly  fell  upon  him,  and  en- 
deavoured to  drag  him  with  them,  amid  the 
cry,  •'  Come  Iphigenie !  Come  Comet  Cart, 
hence,  hence !  We  will  have  a  rehearsal  Imme- 
diately !  The  Comet  may  hold  his  part  in  his 
hand — come,  come,  only  !" 

••  Hocns-pokns  about  Comet  Cart  1    Fall  down 
on  your  knees,  and  rise  up  as  Iphigenie." 
This  last  was  basoooed  forth  by  the  sweet 

little  Agnes  D ,  who  stood  on  tiptoes  to  hang 

a  veQ  over  Comet  Call's  head,  but  could  not 
reach  up  to  his  ears.  Lieutenant  Rottelin  came 

to  her  assistance.    Eleonora  D and  Mina 

P bad  already  swung  a  large  shawl  over  his 

shoulders,  and  three  young  gentlemen  endeav> 
oared  to  wrap  him  round  with  a  sheet,  which 
should  be  a  gown.    Among  the  seconds  of  the 

Missee  D ,  Lieutenant  Arvid  was  also  to  be 

seen. 

The  Comet  resisted ;  it  was  in  vain ;  he 
raised  his  voice,  shouted  to  and  with  them, — in 
vain — he  conld  not,  amid  the  noise  around  him, 
either  make  himself  understood,  or  once  heard. 
An  actual  despair  out  of  pure  vexation  over- 
came him,  tad  brought  him  to  a  desperate  reso- 
lution. Making  use  of  bis  strength,  not  in  the 
roost  polite  manner,  he  pushed  with  both  arms 
right  and  left  the  people  irom  him,  tore  off  the 
aheet,  and — ran — ran  through  an  open  door, 
which  he  saw  before  him,  and  striking  into  a 
long  row  of  rooms,  looked  neither  to  the  right 
nor  the  left,  but  ran,  ran,  ran !  Ran  over  a  ser- 
vant girl,  three  chairs,  two  tables,  and  came  at 
length  from  room  to  room,  out  into  a  great 
dining-room,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  a 
porch.  This  the  Cornet  knew,  and  was  just 
about  hastening  there,  when  he  was  aware  of 
the  jubilant  he^,  with  the  loud  cry  of  Iphigenie, 
Iphigenie  !  who  were  coming  through  the  poreh 
to  meet  him.  The  Comet,  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress of  mind,  was  just  about  to  turn  round, 
when  he  saw  near  bim  a  half-open  door  which 
led  to  a  little  winding  staircase. 

He  shot  down  this  like  an  arrow.  It  was 
dark  and  narrow, — turned  and  turned.  It  began 
to  tum  round  in  the  head  of  the  Comet  itself, 
when  at  length  his  feet  reached  firm  land.  He 
stood  in  a  little  dark  passage.  From  an  iron 
door  which  stood  ajar  gleamed  a  stripe  of  light. 
The  Comet  went  through  this  door  also. 
Through  an  opposite  vrindow,  defended  with 


stoat  iron  ban,  shwia  a  feebte  ud  deaeandiag 
autumn  san,  and  lit  np  the  white-grey  stone 
walls  of  the  vanlted  room.  The  Comet  fband 
himself— in  a  prison  1 — no,  in  a  store-room.  - 

The  Comet  sought  after  a  way  of  esea^. 
There  was  indeed  in  the  little  passage  a  door, 
opposite  to  the  door  of  the  vaok,  but  it  roust  h» 
opened  with  a  key,  and  no  key  was  there.  Tb« 
Comet  sought  and  sooght— it  vain.  He  sat 
down  on  a  breed-chest  in  the  vaok,  freed  him- 
self from  bis  shawl  and  veil,  and  heard  witlk 
aati^etion  how  the  wild  chase  mahed  fortb 
overhead,  and'  seeking  traces  of  him.  drov» 
about  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  he  beard  them 
always  snfliciently  near,  to  prevent  him  front 
coming  up.  Unhappy,  indignant,  weary,  eia- 
bittered  with  the  whole  woild,  be  stared  be- 
fbre  him  almost  withoat  the  power  of  think- 
ing. A  dish  of  oonfeotionery,  the  remains  ofa 
pasty,  of  veal  cotlets,  and  currant-cream,  stand- 
ing in  the  sunshine  on  a  table,  met  his  eya. 
kindly  and  invitiagty. 

The  Comet  experienced  •  atrange  emotioB  i 
in  the  midst  of  his  despair,  phigaed  with  a  thoo- 
sand  tormenting  thoughts,  he  Mt — hanger. 

Poor  haman  nature !  Oman,  crown  of  crea- 
tion !  Dust-king  of  the  dost !  Is  it  heaven  or 
hen,  which  storms  witbita  thy  breast!  Eat 
must  thoa  neverthriess !  One  minute  an  angeL 
another  an  animal !  Poor  human  nature ! 
And  on  the  other  aide : 
Happy  homan  nature !  Happy  duality,  wfaiefc 
alone  preserves  the  unity  of  the  being.  Th« 
animal  comforta  the  spirit,  the  spirit  the  animal, 
and  thus  alone  can  the  haman  being  live. 

The  Comet  lived, — was  hungry,— saw  food, 
and  did  not  long  delay  the  satisfying  of  his 
hunger  therewith.  The  pasty  waa  soon  addet 
to  the  tnore  substantial  stuff. 

Forgive!  forgive,  young  lady  reader!  E 
know — a  lover,  a  hero  of  romance  in  particnhr, 
ought  not  to  his  so  prosaic,  so  earthly,  and  oar 
hero  is  perhaps  hi  danger  of  losing  aU  yoar  kfiid 
sympathy.  But  reltoct,  reflect  charming  crea- 
tures, who  live  on  rose-odour  and  feelings,  be 
was  a  man,  and  worse,  a  Comet;  be  had  nad  a 
long  ride,  and  had  not  eaten  a  morsel  the  wfade 
day.    Reflect  on  that ! 

"  But  is  it  becoming  to  eat  in  this  way  i» 
other  peoples'  store-rooms  1" 

Ah,  my  most  gracious  Chief-mistress-of-cere- 
mony !  when  a  man  is  very  unhappy  and  very 
much  embittered,  very  heart-inwardly  weary  of 
the  world,  then  peofie  think  that  everything  i» 
becoming  to  them,  which  in  any  way  is  becom- 
ing in  itself,  and  does  not  overture  anything  bat 
eontenancet.  One  has  then  an  actual  delight  ia 
trampling  upon  these,  as  upon  other  kind  of 
weeds,  and  is  often  in  that  kind  of  state  of 
mind,  a  beautiful  cosmopolitan  spirit,  which 
makes  one  capable  of  saying,  ••  Get  out  of  tfao 
way !"  to  the  whole  world. 

Comet  Cari  had  just  cleared  the  pasty  out  of 
the  way,  when  a  tumult,  increasing  in  strength, 
renewed  its  shrill  cries  after  the  unlucky  ••  Iphi 
genie !"  and  a  rattling  and  noise  on  the  top  of 
the  stairs  made  known  to  him  that  the  hunting- 
herd  spied  out  and  were  upon  his  track.  Quite 
beside  himself,  he  sprang  to  the  window,  seized 
with  all  his  might  one  of  the  iron  bars,  with  the 
intention  of  loosening  it,  and,  cost  irhat  U 
would,  of  making  Us  escape. 
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O  ny  •rdcHrcranoe!  Tto  Ctniet  aeind 
the  key,  it  went  into  the  keyhole ;  and,  u  if 
ebaaed  bjr  furies  (the  Cornet  thongfat  in  this  mo- 
ment  of  bewfldarment  that  ail  the  sweet,  ao- 

eomidisfaed  ktissea  D had  Medosa-heads), 

flew  tbroDgh  a  long  passage  oat  into  the  porch, 
d«wn  the  siepe,  over  the  coart,  and  upon  the 
back  of  Blanka.  Scsreely  was  be  in  the  aaddle, 
before,  like  a  swarm  of  bees  streaming  out  of 
the  iBoath  of  the  beebive,  the  raging  bad  burst 
forth  from  the  gate,  singing,  nay,  screamiagin 
eboms — 

Iphlgeiii«!  tpblgenle! 
HeaTena,  what  ntiM  poHnxaerjr  i 
LoretT  mild,  wham  art  Ihoa,  Umt 
Coma  again,  O  come  a(aiB ! 

The  Comet  dashed  off,  and  soon  vanished 
from  the  eyes  of  the  choma,  behind  the  trees. 
Three  young  gentlemen,  who,  in  the  joyonsness 
of  their  hearts,  believed  nothing  else  than  that 
all  this  was  merely  a  madly  merry  frolic,  moaot- 
ed  their  horses  in  a  twinkling,  and  followed  the 
fugitive. 

When  the  Comet  aaw  hims^  again  'par- 
sned,  be  suddenly  rode  more  slowly,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  chasing  triumvirate, 
who  speedily  overtook  him,  and  surrounded  him 
with  shrill  laughter  and  cries. 

*'  Aha  !  aha  !  Now  we  have  the  Cornet  fast 
— now  there  is  no  mora  help.  Give  yourself 
op  captive.  Comet  H ,  and  turn  round  di- 
rectly with  us."  And  one  of  them  seized  npon 
his  horse's  bridle. 

But  the  arm  was  mdely  straek  baek;  and 
looking  stiffly  and  proudly  open  his  pursuers, 
the  Cornet  said  with  warmth— 

"If  the  gentlemen  had  the  lieast  grain  of 
sense,  they  most  have  seen  directly  that  I  am  in 
anythingbut  the  humour  to  play  and  to  be  played 
with.  They  would  now  also  see  that  all  these 
frolics  are  to  me  disgusting.  I  wish  them  at  the 
devil,  and  you  with  them.    Leave  me  in  peace." 

"That's  very  abusively  said,  the  thousand !" 
aaid  one  of  the  triumvirate,  and  put  bis  horse 
at  the  same  pace  as  Comet  CarFs  ;  whilst  the 
other  two  gentlemen,  standing  rebuffed  and 
taking  counsel  together  for  a  moment,  galloped 
back  again  amid  loud  laughter. 

The  Cornet  rode  gently,  and  looked  with  a 
keen,  angry,  and  inqnirtng  glance  at  his  unbidden 
companion,  who  observed  him  with  a  pair  of 
large,  clear  light  blue  eyes  with  a  kind  of  iron- 
ieal  quietness. 

The  two  silent  riders  now  reached  a  cross- 
road. Here  the  Comet  turned  himself  proudly 
to  his  companion,  and  said-r- 

"  I  presume  that  we  part  here ;  good  oigbt, 
•Ir." 

"Ntf,"  replied  the  other,  carelessly  and  n«a- 
ically,  "  I  have  now  a  few  words  to  say  to  you." 

"  When  and  where  yoa  please,"  said  the  Cor- 
net, firing  up. 

"  Hoho  !  hobo !"  said  the  other,  tronically ; 
"do  you  take  the  matter  so  illl  Where  and 
when  yoa  please,  are  indeed  words  which  we 
may  use  as  a  kind  of  challenge — when  and 
where  one  pleases  to  take  one  another's  lives. 
Now,  for  my  part,  that  can  certamly  be  when 
and  where  you  please ;  but  this  time  I  do  not 
mean  it  to  be  so  serious.    I  only  accompany 

fon  to  hold  a  little  conversation,  to  see  whether 
cannot  enliven  yon  a  little,  excite  yoa  a  little 
I  convene  with  yoa." 
H 
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"  With  oertain  paopK^aaM  the  Coraet.  "I 
converse  moat  wiUingiy  with  the  award  in  107 
band — that  keeps  at  a  distance." 

"  Sword  ^"  aaid  his  opponent  oareleesly : 
"  why  a  sword  t — why  not  rather  with  a  pistol  I 
That  talks  louder,  and  serves  also  to  keep  folks 
at  a  distanee.  I  don't  fight  willingly  with  the 
sword." 

"  Perhaps  with  pins  rather,"  said  the  Comet, 
diadainfally.  1 

"Tes,  pins,;  orntber  hair-pins,"  nfiied  h» 
opponent,  smiling,  as  be  took  off  his  hat,  ani 
firom  the  richest  plaits  of  hair  which  ever 
adorned  a  lady's  head,  drew  a  large  hair-pin,  to- 
which  he  (or  rather  she)  fastened  a  little  note, 
which  she  reached  to  the  Comet  with  the- 
words,  which  she  uttered  in  a  very  dU^rent 
ton»-^ 

■*  If  yoa  find  this  more  yainfol  thhn  the  pomt 
of  a  sword,  forgive  these  who  must  bring  it  to 
you  against  their  wiB." 

And  the  blue-eyed  horsewoman,  Therese- 
D ^1  gave  the  Comet  a  friendly,  compassion- 
ate look,  sainted  him  lightly,  turned  round  her 
horse,  and  vanished  quickly  from  his  wondering 
eyes. 

Bat  these  soon  expressed  another  filing,  for 
be  recognised  in  the  address  of  the  note  the 
handwriting  of  Hermina.  With  iSeelings  which 
one  can  easily  imagine,  the  Comet  opened  the 
letter  and  read  the  following  : — 

"  My  only  friend  upon  earth  t  farewdl !  fare- 
well !  If  thou  come,  it  is  too  late.  I  have  been 
compelled  to  yield'  to  my  mother's  despairing 
prayers.  To-day  I  set  off  to  Stockholm.  To- 
morrow I  am  Oenserik's  wife — if  I  live  till  then. 
My  brother,  my  friend,  my  all,— «h,  forgive  me ! 
Farewell !  Heswha. 

"  Now  to  Stockholm  !"  said  the  Coraet,  with 
despebte  and  firm  determmation  to  win  her — 
or  die  !  "—Thanks,  eternal  Heaven  !— there 
yet  is  time." 

The  evening  began  to  be  stormy  and  dark. 
The  Comet  felt  notbmg,  and  eared  for  nothing 
around  him,  but  rode  at  foil  speed  to  the  inn. 

"This  moment,  a  stont  active  horse !"  cried 
the  Comet  in  a  thondering  voice ;  "  I  will  pay 
you  what  yoa  will !" 

In  a  short  time  a  snorting  steed  neighed  mer- 
rily under  the  wild  rider,  who  with  voice  and 
spar  stiO  more  excited  bis  courage,  and  with 
the  blind  fury  of  impatience  sped  onward,  on- 
ward, over ;  but  let  ns  take  breath  for  a 

moment. 


■LA-WBITl   KLA-WmT!" 

ttt  Otrpte  o»t. 

It  was  night.  !%«  moon's  silver  flood 
streamed  quietly  down  over  the  castle  of  Thors- 
borg,  where  all  seemed  still,  because  no  light 
shone  from  the  deep  windows,  speaking  of  a 
wakefol  hnOian  eye,  of  a  heart  which  knew  no 
rest.    Ah ! — and  yet 

The  dear  lamp  of  night  shone  into  the  Colo- 
nel's room,  and  lighted  op,  one  after  another, 
the  gilded-framed  family  portraits,  whose  forms 
seemed  by  the  pale  bloish  beams  to  come  again 
to  life,  and  (Vom  the  night  of  antiquity,  in  whose 
shadows  their  joys  an4  pains,  hatred  and  love, 
prayer  and  gtanices,  had  loag  been  extingntebed,. 
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now  looked  forth  with  qai«t  dreamy  smile*  opon 
the  combats  of  their  living  descendants  with 
the  dark  powers  of  life,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
these  thoughts — which  thought  alone  peroeivea 
—whisper. 

Than  wilt  fbicat,  wtlt  be  foigonra  amis—    

Thecombaior  Uicd*r  bebid  innliht;       

Repose  wilt  follow  whea  thy  itrlfe  ahall  eeaae. 
Spirit  Iteep  tbi*  In  mlnil,— «iid  bave  thou  peace ! 

Peace  ?  Quiet,  apparitions ! — you  wish  to  com- 
fort. But  there  are  moments  when  tfaonghts 
upon  this  word  of  the  grave  and  of  heaven  make 
us  shed  bitter  tears. 

The  Colonel  stood  in  his  window  and  looked 
out  into  the  moonlight  night.  His  ioAy  brow 
was  paler  than  common,  and  dark  fire  beamed 
in  his  deep.«et  eyes. 

A  storm-wind  raged  now '  and  again  through 
the  court-yard,  and  earned  along  with  it  heaps 
of  yellow  leaves,  which  struck  np  •  whirling 
dance  before  the  old  rock-firm  building,  and  re- 
minded one  of  courtiers,  who  tried  to  amuse 
their  dark  glancing  prince.  The  fiag-staff  on 
the  tower  swung  round  gratingly,  and  an  un- 
easy, anxious  whistling,  such  as  io  stormy 
weather  one  bears  in  great  buildings,  passed  la- 
mentingly  here  and.  there  throu^  the  castle. 
This  sound  was  worthy  to  be  the  messenger  of 
nisrortune ;  it  distressed  the  hearer  like  melan- 
choly forebodings.  White  clouds,  of  strange, 
fantastical  shapes,  were  driven  over  the  heav- 
ens, and  resembled  hosts  flying  forth  with  torn 
hanners.  They  wrapped  a  storm-sail  over  the 
queen  of  night,  who  nevertheless  quickly  broke 
trough  it  with  conquering  beams,  and  at  length 
they  assembled  tl^emselves  in  dark  grey  masses 
lower  down  on  the  horixon. 

The  Colonel  contemplated  with  uneasy  and 
gloomy  feelings  the  wild  conflicts  of  .natore. 
He  bitterly  felt  that  the  spirit  of  discontent  with 
his  poisanous  breath  disturbed  also  the  peace 
of  his  hitherto  so  happy  and  united  family.  He, 
wh9  loved  bis  own  family  so  dearly,  who  was 
«o  teaderly  beloved  by  them  in  return,  he  was  aa-v 
all  at  once  become  as  it  were  a  stranger  to  them. 
^Vife,  children,  removed  themselves  from  him — 
turned  their  faces  away  from  him ;  and  it  was 
his  fault;  he  had  refused  their  prayers;  they 
were  unhappy  through  him ;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  his  conscience  bore  witness  that  he 
had  firmly  adhered  to  his  principles  of  right- 
that,  without  wavering,  he  had  acted  up  to  his 
severe  but  lofty  ideas — in  this  moment  painful 
feelings  arose  in  his  heart,  which  seemed  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  having  erred  in  their  application, 
«nd  thereby,  that  he  had  caused  suflTering  which 
he  might  have  prevented — that  he  had  embit- 
tered the  days  of  those  beings  whom  he  was 
called  upon  to  make  happy  and  to  bless.  A 
physical  sensation  of  pain,  which  was  peculiar 
to  him,  and  which  he  mostly  perceived  when 
his  soul  was  painfully  excited — a  spasm  of  the 
cheet;  which  made  breathing  diflScult,  was  now 
more  than  commonly  acute  during  these  gloomy 
thoughts.  He  felt  himself  solitary ;  no  one,  at 
this  moment,  felt  tenderness  towards  him  ;  no- 
liody's  thoughts  hovered  above  him  on  the 
jpeace-bringing  dove-wings  of  prayer ;  he  was 
solitary  1  A  tear  forced  itself  to  his  manly  eye, 
and  he  looked  np  on  high  with  a  dark  wish  soon 
to  leave  a  world  where  pain  ruled. 

A  white  cloud,  which  bore  the  form  of  a  ba- 
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man  being  with  oatstretehed  arms  floated  akmo^ 
along  the  starry  vault ;  it  appeared  to  deaceiMl 
lower  and  lower,  and'  the  outstretched  miatjr 
arms  seemed  to  approach  the  Colonel.  }fe 
thought  upon  Elisabeth— upon  her  love — on  her 
promise  to  be  with  him  after  death.  Waa  it 
not  as  if  her  spirit  would  now  embrace  him  1 
Was  it  not  her  apparition  which  now,  when  ev- 
ery affectionate  voice  was  silent  around  him, 
descended  that  she  might  solitarily  call  to  him 
through  the  night,  I  love  thee !  I  love  thee  ! 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  gbos^ltke  ap- 
pearance ;  the  eye  of  the  Colonel  followed  it 
with  melancholy  longing,  and  almost  ancoo- 
sciously  he  raised  his  arms  towards  it.  Thea 
was  it  suddenly  snatched  up  by  the  storm- wind, 
— the  extended  arms  were  rent  from  the  miatj 
body,  and  in  broken,  wild  flames,  like  a  aaysta- 
rious  fantasy,  the  white  cloud  passed  by  above 
the  turrets  of  the  tower.  3pace  was  deaolalei 
The  Colonel  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast, — it 
was  desolate  there.  Some  deep  sighs  laboured 
forth  from  its  painful  recesses.  At  this  bitter 
moment  some  one  approached  him  with  soft 
footsteps — an  arm  stole  under  bis,  a  hand  waa 
laid  familiarly  and  tenderly  upon  his  band,  and 
he  felt  a  bead  lean  softly  upon  bis  shoulder.  He 
looked  not  around— he  qnestioned  not — he  knew 
that  the  now  was  near  him,  who  for  so  many 
years  bad  shared  with  him  joy  and  pain  ;  she 
alone  could  divine  hia  hidden  pain, — she  alone 
in  the  silent  night  came  to  him  with  consolatioa 
and  love.  He  laid  his  arm  quietly  around  the 
companion  of  his  life,  and  held  her  closely  to  his 
breast,  when  soon  both  the  inward  and  out- 
ward pain  allayed  themselves.  Thus  stood  the 
wedded  pair  for  long,  and  saw  the  storm  travel 
over  the  earth  and  chase  amid  the  ckHids. 
They  said  not  one  word  in  explanation  of  that 
which  had  occurred,  not  one  word  of  excuse. 
What  need  was  there  of  iti  ReamdliMtitii 
clasped  them  to  its  heavenly  breast  They  stood 
heart  throbbing  to  heart,  they  were  <mt. 

The  storm,  which  iocreasied  every  moiDent, 
moved  with  raging  winds  the  tower-bell,  whidt 
bad  just  struck  twelve.  The  dull  strokes  of  the 
bell  were  perceived.  The  Colonel  held  bis  wife 
closer  to  his  breast,  who  at  this  moment  was 
thrilled  by  an  involuntary  tremor.  She  looked 
up  to  her  husband.  His  eye  was  immovably 
riveted  upon  one  aingle  point,  and  hers,  follow- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  remained  still  and 
immovable  like  his. 

On  the  road,  which  was  visible  from  this  side, 
almost  in  a  straight  line  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tanrte  from  the  building,  a  black  body  was  mo- 
ving along,  which,  as  it  approached  the  castle, 
assumed  every  moment  a  larger  size  and  more 
extraordinary  form.  Before  long  they  could  dis- 
tinguish by  the  light  of  the  moon,  that  it  con- 
sisted of  several  persons,  who  in  a  particular 
manner  seemed  held  together,  and  as  it  were 
moved  together  very  slowly,  but  altogether  in  a 
body.  Now  it  was  hidden  by  the  trees  of  the 
avenue — now  again  it  was  in  sight  and  much 
nearer.  Several  men  seemed  to  be  carrying 
something  heavy  with  great  care. 

"  It  is  a  Aueral  procession !"  whispered  her 
Honour. 

"  Impossible !  at  this  hour !"  replied  the  Col- 
onel. 

Neare''  and  nearer  came  the  dark  mass.  Now 
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it entered  the  ooait.  The  wind  blew  wildly  and 
tieslrewed  it  with  withered  leavea,  and  took 
'With  it  the  hats  from  the  beads  of  several  of  the 
bearers,  hut  none  of  them  went  to  seek  after 
them.  The  procession  advanced  right  forward 
to  the  principal  building.  Now  it  ascended  the 
steps — BO  softly,  so  carefully ;  blows  thundered 
at  the  door, — aU  was  silent  and  still  for  a  mo- 
ment,— the  door  opened  and  the  train  entered 
the  bouse.  Without  saying  a  word  the  Colonel 
left  bis  wife  and  went  hastily  out  of  Uie  room, 
the  door  of  which  he  locked,  and  sprang  down 
stairs.  The  bearers  bad  set  down  their  burden 
iMtween  the  pillars  of  the  hall.  It  was  a  bier. 
A  dark  cloak  covered  it.  The  bearers  stood 
around  with  oncertain  and  dejected  countenau' 
ees. 

"Who  have  you  there?"  asked  the  Colonel, 
in  a  voice  which  as  it  seemed  that  he  had  not 
the  power  to  prevent  trembling.  No  one  re- 
plied. The  Colonel  went  nearer,  and  lifted  up 
the  covering.  The  moon  shone  through  the 
lofty  gothic  windows  down  upon  the  bier.  A 
bloody  corpse  lay  there.  The  Colonel  recognised 
bis  son. 

O  paternal  pain  !  Cover  with  your  wings, 
je  angels  of  heaven,  your  smiling  countenances, 
look  not  down  upon  a  father's  pain  !  Be  ex- 
tinguished, extinguished,  ye  beaming  lights  of 
(be  firmament !  Come,  dark  night,  and  with  thy 
boly  veil,  hide  from  all  eyes  that  pang  which 
has  no  tears,  has  cot  a  word.  O  never  can  hu- 
man eye  penetrate  a  father's  pain ! 

Noble  and  unfortunate  father !  When  we  saw 
thy  eyes  fixed  upon  thy  son,  we  turned  away 
ears — but  tboa  badst  our  fervent  prayers. 
^  All  the  domestics  were,  together  with  myself, 
.'  jmt  in  motion  by  the  arival  of  the  message  of 
misfortune,  we  all  stood  dumb  around  the  bier. 
At  a  motion  of  the  Colonel,  and  the  words,  "  a 
sargeon  1"  every  one  was  in  activity.  A  mes- 
senger set  offdirectly  to  the  city  to  fetch  a  skil- 
Ail  surgeon  and  one  well  known  to  the  family, 
and  the  lifeless  body  was  lifted  from  the  bier, 
and  carried  to  a  chamber.  The  tears  of  the 
bearers  fell  npon  the  body  of  their  beloved  young 
master.  The  Colonel  and  I  followed  the  slow 
mournful  procession.  I  dared  not  look  at  him, 
but  beard  the  deep  almost  rattling  sighs  by 
'Which  he  breathed  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

When  the  body  was  laid  upon  a  bed,  they  be- 
gan, almost  without  hope,  eagerly  to  make  use 
of  all  means  which  are  available  to  revive  a 
feinting  or  swooning  person.  The  feet  were 
brushed,  the  breast,  the  templee,  and  palms  of 
the  hands,  were  rubbed  with  spirits.  Blood 
now  began  to  ran  slowly  from  a  wound  in  the 
head  ;  it  was  bound  up.  Busied  with  the  feet, 
I  ventnred  an  anxious,  inquiring  look  at  the 
Colonel — but  turned  it  away  again  hastily  with 
horror.  He  was  the  colour  of  death — a  spasm 
had  drawn  together  and  disfigured  his  features. 
The  lips  were  closely  compressed,  the  eyes  fixed. 
^  All  at  once  I  felt,  as  it  were,  a  light  tremor 
1«ss  through  the  stiffened  limbs  which  my  hands 
touched.  I  scarcely  breathed.  It  was  repeated 
— I  looked  up  to  the  Colonel. 

The  one  hand  he  held  tight  upon  bis  breast — 
the  other  he  oonveyed  to  his  son's  mouth.  He 
■eized  mine  and  led  it  there.  A  faint  breath 
aeemed  to  come  from  it.  A  feeble  throbbing 
moved  on  the  temples ;  a  sigh,  the  first  saluta- 
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tion  of  reviving  life,  heaved  the  breast,  a  faint 
tinge  of  life  spread  itself  over  the  face.  The 
Colonel  looked  up  to  heaven.  O  with  what  an 
expression  !  O  fatherly  gkidneas !  thou  art 
worth  being  purchased  with  pain.  Look  down 
0  angels  of  heaven,  into  the  blessed  tatber's 
heart !  It  is  a  sight  for  you. 

Now  the  slunibering  eyes  opened,  and  mirror- 
ed themselves  in  the  father's  look,  which,  with 
the  highest  expression  of  anxious  gladness,  rest- 
ed upon  him.  They  remained  thus  fijod  fur  a 
moment,  and  then  softly  closed  again.  The 
Colonel,  terrified,  placed  his  band  again  upon 
his  son's  mouth,  to  ascertain  if  the  breathing 
were  weaker  than  before ;  then  the '  lips  moved 
themselves  to  a  kiss  upon  the  paternal  hand,  and 
an  expression  full  of  peace  and  reconciliation 
spread  itself  over  the  young  man's  countenance. 
He  continued  to  lie  immovable,  with  bis  eyes 
closed  as  of  ooe  sleeping.  The  breath  was 
drawn  feebly,  and  he  made  no  effort  to  speak- 
When  the  prudent  and  affectionate  Helena 
sate  beside  me  en  her  brother's  bed,  the  Colonel 
left  us  to  seek  for  his  wife.  He  beckoned  to  me 
to  follow  him,  and  I  sprang  up  suirs,  pibching 
my  cheeks  the  while  that  I  might  not  look  lilw 
a  messenger  of  death.  Her  Honour  sate  mo- 
tionless, with  her  hands  clasped  together ;  and. 
in  the  moonlight,  was  not  unlike  one  of  the  pale 
ghosts  of  antiquity  which  glaqced  around  her  in 
a  silent  family  circle.  When  we  entered,  slie 
said  to  OS  with  quiet  anguish, — "  Something  has 
happened !  What  has  happened  t  TeU  me— 
tell  me  every  tbingi" 

With  admirable  calmness,  with  inward  ten- 
demess,  the  Colonel  prepared  his  wife  for  that 
which  awaited  her;  and  endeavoured,  at  the 
same  time,  to  inspire  her  with  a  consolation  and 
a  hope,  greater,  certainly,  than  he  himself  oheir 
isbed.  After  this,  he  led  her  into  the  sick-room. 
Without  speaking  a  single  word,  without  utter- 
ing a  sound,  without  letting  fall  a  tear,  the  ua^ 
happy  mother  went  up  to  her  son,  who  now  ap- 
peared to  be  nearer  to  death  than  at  first.  The 
Colonel  stood  now  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  pr»- 
served  hisfflanly,powerfaldeportfflent-,  but  when 
he  saw  his  wife  softly  lay  her  head  down  upoa 
her  son's  bloody  pillow,  and  with  all  a  mother's 
love  and  a  mother's  indescribable  expression  of 
pain  kiss  his  pale  lips,  and  the  uncommon  like- 
ness of  both  countenances  became  new  more 
striking  amid  the  mournful  shadow  of  death, 
which  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  rest  upon  both — 
then  he  bowed  down  his  head,  bid  his  face  with- 
his  bands,  and  wept  like  a  child.  Ah !  .we  all 
wept  bitterly.  It  seemed  to  us  as  if  the  spark 
of  hope,  which  was  just  kindled,  was  extin- 
guished— and  nobody  thought  that  the  mother 
would  survive  the  son. 

And  yet,  human  cares,  gnawing  pain,  sharp 
sword,  which  pierces  through  the  inmost  of  the 
soul — ^you  kill  not.  The  wonderful  seed  of  life 
can  nourish  itself  even  with  sorrow— can,  like 
the  polypus,  be  cut  asunder  and  grow  together 
again,  and  endure,  and  suffer.  Sorrowing 
mothers,  wives,  brides,  daughters,  sisters — 
womanly  hearts,  which  sorrow  always  strikes 
deepest  and  brraks,  you  bear  witness  to  this. 
You  have  seen  your  beloved  die — have  believed 
that  you  died  with  them — and  yet  you  lived,  and 
could  not  die.  But  what  do  I  say !  If  you 
live,  if  yon  are  able  to  submit  yourselves  to  lifo, 
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to  it  not  twoaaaa  a  breeia  Atmb  a  bigber  region 
baa  infosed  comfort  and  atrengtb  into  yonr 
80<d  1    Can  I  doubt  of  it,  and  tbink  of  the  no> 

bte  Tbilda  R ,  the  mouniing  bride  of  the 

noUest  husband  t  Thoa  didst  receive  bis  last 
aigtv— with  bim  thou  lost  all  upon  earth — thy  fu- 
ture waa  dark  and  joyless, — and  yet  thoa  wast 
so  resigned,  so  genUe,  so  friendly,  ao  good ! 
Thou  didst  weep ;  but  .aaidat  consolin^y  to 
syinpathieiBf  friends,  "  Trust  me — it  is  not  ao 
diffiotdt."  O  then  they  understood  that  there 
was  a  oonsototion  which  the  world  gires  not. 
And  when  thou,  endeavonring  to  mitigate  thy 
pain,  aaidat  "  I  will  not  make  bim  uneasy  by  my 
grief,"  who  could  doubt  that  lie  whose  happiness 
on  the  other  side  of  the  grave  thou  sougfatest  to 
preserve,  was  near  thee,  and  surrounded  thee 
with  his  love,  and  atrengtheaed  thee,  and  com- 
forted thee  < 
"  And  there  appeared  to  ber  an  angel  of  heaven, 
aad  strengthened  ber." 

Patient  auflbrera,  hail  to  you !  Yon  reveal 
the  kingdom  of  God  npon  earth,  and  shew  us 
the  way  to  heaven.  From  the  crown  Of  thorns 
upon  your  beads  we  see  eternal  rosea  bloom 
forth. 

Bat  I  retom  to  the  ineonsolable  motber,  whom 
tbe  first  unexpected  blow  of  misfortune  had 
overpowered.  She  collected  herself — to  go 
tbrongb  a  long  time  of  trial,  for  her  beloved 
wavered  a  long  time  between  life  and  death. 
She  herself  failed  of  strength  and  resolution 
properly  to  attend  npon  him.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Helena,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  Colonel,  and  bad 
it  not  been  (I  shame  to  say  it)  for  me — then  : — 
bat  now  we  were  all  there,  and  therefore  (thrnogh 
the  mercy  of  God)  the  Cornet  remained— alive. 

In  times  of  sorrow  and  mooming,  souls  be- 
come united.  When  outward  misfortunes  as- 
sail us— then  we  draw  one  towards  another, 
and  it  is  for  the  most  part  when  watered  by  the 
tears  of  pain,  that  the  most  beantifnl  flowers  of 
friendship  and  devotion  grow  up.  Within  the 
family,  a  common  misfortune  moMly  effaces  all 
-  little  contentions  and  misunderstandings,  to 
■nite  aB  minda,  all  interests  in  one  point.  In 
particalar  when  death  threatens  a  bdoved 
member,  then  are  silenced  all  discords  in  the 
fiunily  circle,  then  only  harmonions,  even  if  they 
be  moomful  feelings,  move  all  hearts,  attune  all 
thougbte,  and  form  a  happy  gariand  of  peace, 
witMn  whose  bosom  the  belov^  invalid  reposes. 

After  this  occurrence  with  Comet  Cari,  and 
daring  the  course  of  his  illness,  all  unpleasant- 
ness, all  constraint  in  the  H family  vanish- 
ed ;  every  care,  every  feeling,  every  thought, 
onHed  themselves  around  him,  and  when  his 
life  was  oot  of  danger,  when  he  began  to  enjoy 
himself— 0  bow  vividly  they  felt ;  how  highly 
they  loved  one  another ! — and  what  an  inde- 
aeribable  necessity  there  was  to  make  one  ano- 
ther happy ;  how  they  feared  in  any  way  to 
darken  the  brightening  heaven  ! 

It  waa  extremely  affecting  to  me, — but  I  can- 
not imagine  what  is  come  to  me  to-day  that  I 
I  wish  to  toacb  the  heart  so  much — and  to  make 
my  readers  weep,  both  at  my  sorrow  and  at  my 
yij,  —  as  if  there  did  not  fall  useless  tears 
enough  in  the  lim  of  sensibility,— or  as  if  I  my- 
self had  become  regulariy  low-spirited  with  the 

H family.     Let  a*  thereforo  pay  a  flying 

visil  to  the  D family,  and  see  whether  we 


cannot  amnae  ourselves  a  Utile.  Throog^  tha 
power  of  my  magio-wand  (the  most  mieerafala 
gooBe-4]aHl  on  earth),  we  will  now  betake  our- 
selves, that  to  to  say,  my  reader  and  me,  <dr  a 
moment  to 


MrarAipuk 

BRXAxriiT  was  in.    The  table  was  foH 
people.    Upon  the  table  stood  bowla,  and 
were  proposed. 

"The  thousand  fetch  mel"  aaid  a 
(which  the  reader  perhaps  recognises),  "if  I 
have  not  a  desire  to  drain  the  cup  to  the  -wtnj 
dregs  ooce  more  in  a  akal  to  Misa  EleoDora  V 

A  lively  nelghboar,  as  red  as  a  peooy,  said, 

kindly  admoniahing,  "  What  would  JoUe  H 

say  to  it !" 

"Julie  H .    The  thousand  fetch  me !   I 

dont  trouble  myself  about  that  which    Jalto 

H says.    Miss  Julie  may  see  what  she  has 

occasioned  with  her  caprices.  It  would  pleaae 
me,  fetch  me  the  thousand !  some  fine  day  t» 
send  back  her  betrothal-ring.    Tea,  yes !" 

"  Skal— Arvid  I"  cried  Lieutenant  R^ittelia, 
"  a  skal  for  independent  men !" 

"  And  for  their  friends !"  cried  the  little  Loit 
Byron.  "  I  mean  their  lady  friends,"  whispered 
he  to  Eleonora— "  But  it  will  not  do  for  tb» 
rhyme's  sake— do  you  understand  V 

"Yes,  I  don't  troable  myself  mudi  atxtat 
that,"  she  relied.  - 

"  Lieutenant  Arvid  !  lieutenant  Arvid  P > 

I  have  the  honour  to  drink  akal  to  jeu !"  ex- 
claimed the  Ironmaster  D . 

<■  And  I,  and  I,  and  I !"  repeated  many  Toieea. 

"Fill up  your  neighbour's  glasa,  Eleoooia!*  r 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  !  I  propose  a  skal 
for  Lieutenant  Arvid's  bride — that  she  may  be- 
think herself,  and  what  belongs  toherhappiiies» 
— and  take  him  again  into  favour." 

Caoaos.  "  Yea,  that  she  may " 

A  voice.  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — the  thoa- 
sand  fetch  me  I  ladies  and  gentlemm — that  is 
an  affair— fetch  me  the  thousand !  about  which 
I  don't  trouble  myself.  I  have  a  great  desire 
not  to  be  taken  into  favoar  again— -I — but — bat 
to — ^yes,  to  send  back  her  iwtrothal-ring— the 
thousand  fetch  me !" 

CBoaua.  "  Skal  for  independent  men !  Skal 
for  Lieutenant  Arvid !" 

"And  skal  for  girls  witboat  caprices;  skat 
for  my  Eleonora  and  her  sisters!"  cried  the 
Ironmaster  D . 

CHOBoa.  "Skal,  Skal T'   I  ~~* 

"  Drain  the  bowl !"  added  the  little  Lord  By- 
ron, with  a  grimace. 


fA   AND  SOPPIK. 

I  BAva  just  bad  the  honour  of  seeing  my  lead- 
ers at  a  little  dejeAner ;  I  now  pray  for  thehoo- 
our  of  enteriaining  them  at  a  little  supper.  Nay» 
nay,  do  not  be  frightened  !  It  will  not  be  grnat, 
nor  grand ;  nor  will  it  be  like  a  rousing  up  of 
his  Excellence  Ennui,  nor  will  keep  you  np  in 
wakeful  pain  beyond  midnight. 

I  cover  a  linle  round  table  in  the  blue  boudoir 
at  Thorshorg.  In  the  middle  of  the  table  Hele- 
na has  placed  a  large  basket  of  grapes,  and 
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wrmtbad  it  with  mittm,  gilKfowar%  and  other 
flower»  which  still  lettia  their  hues  under  the 
pale  beams  of  the  autamn  son.  Aroud  the 
Bacchus  crowa  are  anaoged  those  simple  dish- 
es, of  which  ooe  finds  mention  made  in  the  le- 
^nd  of  nileaion  and  Baucis,  as  well  as  in  all 
idyls  where  sappers  are  talked  of  I  shaU  waste, 
therefore,  no  paper  by  the  enameration  of  milk 
and  cream  and  other  pasteral  dishes.*  Her 
Honour  would  perhaps  not  fargive  me  <i>r  pass- 
ing over  in  silence  a  dish  of  boney>cake,  from 
vrhicb  flowed  an  aromatic  joiee,  as  well'  as  a 
great  tart  (to  the  perfecling  of  which  she  had 
lent  a  band)  filled  with  ploma — more  light,  enti- 
cing, and  delicate  thas  one  can — the  Cohmei,  it 
is  true,  declared  that  when  be  bad  eaten  a  piece 
it  lay  rather  heavy  on  his  atomadi,— hot,  as  her 
Honour,  after  a  little  vexation,  said,  "  one  doee 
not  know  what  oppresses  some  folks.  Gentle- 
inen  have  each  curious  ideas !" 

At  that  very  moment,  for  which  I  pray  the 
attention  of  my  kind  reader,  her  Honour  left  off 
nibbing,  for  the  fifth  time,  a  speck  from  a  water- 
buttle,  which  in  the  end  she  discovered  to  be  a 
peculiarity  in  the  glass  itself,  and  therefore,  alas, 
immoveable !  At  this  moment  there  assembled 
by  degrees,  in  the  room,  lighted  mildly  by  a 
lamp,  Julie  (without  the  betrothal-ring),  Profes- 

«or  1, ,  the  Magister  with  his  pupils,  and,  last 

of  all,  entered,  between  his  father  and  Helena, 
Comet  Carl,  who  for  the  first  time  since  the  fell 
from  his  horse  joined  the  family  circle  daring 
the  evening  hours.  Her  Honour  went  to  meet 
bim  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  kissed  him,  and  al- 
lowed herself  no  rest  till  she  had  seated  him  on 
the  sofa,  between  the  Colonel  and  herself,  com- 
fortably supported  by  soft  cushions,  which  she 
even  would  place  around  his  head  in  such  a 
manner  as  if  it  could  only  be  soatained  by  the 
help  of  winged  chemhs.  The  Colonel  observed 
too,  with  sweet  roguish  pleasure,  and  a  laconic 
•"  Ay !  ay  r  how  the  cushions  tumbled  to  right 
and  left.  Her  Honour  declared  that  the  (Lio- 
nel blew  them.  When  she  had  settled  them  to 
ber  mind,  she  seated  herself  silently,  and  con* 
templated,  with  a  tender,  pensive  smile,  the  pale 
countenance  of  her  son,  whilst  tears,  which  she 
herself  did  not  observe,  rolled  slowly  down  her 
cheeks.  The  Colonel  looked  at  her  so  long 
with  a  mild  serious  eye,  that  at  length  she  was 
amused  by  its  expression  to  attention  to  herself, 
and  she  immediately  conquered  her  emotion, 
that  she  might  not  disturb  the  rest  of  her  be- 
loved invalid. 

It  was  delightful  to  see  how  the  little  Dump- 
lings, with  looks  full  of  appetite,  and  open  mouths, 
brought  to  their  sick  brother  of  the  good  things 
with  which  Helena  had  loaded  the  table,  and 
buw  indescribably  difflcolt  it  was  for  them  to 
resign  the  plates.  Julie  knelt  befbre  her  broth- 
er, and  chose,  from  a  dish  which  she  had  set 
upon  the  sofa,  the  largest  and  most  heaatifol 
grapes,  which  she  gave  to  him. 

1  bad  almost  a  mind  to  ask  Professor  L— 
what  book  it  was  which  he  read  so  devotedly 


*  All,  hMvaahavsraereroniiMl  Iteomn  nowclear- 
ly  toM  my  niad  tliu  Btoeli,  when  the  UMzpwtad  Mran- 
cm  urind,  ns  eat  la  oidar  10  MeriflM  til  Uwlr  tnurtila- 
PMntharosljrtaaa.  And  I.  who  bsn  lavlMd  w  nwiir 
aaumn*  id  wpfar,  «•■  traM  ttwn  nalUur  wlih  fouM, 
MlCowavksfl  I  «•  MlMaHd  or  otmu;  ■»  »  tt* 

-SffMl 


and  with  aaob  attention.  Hewoifld  alflier  bava 
answered  « Jnlie,"  or  he  woald  have  looked  a 
little  eonfiiaed,  and  have  tamed  to  the  title-page 
of  the  book,  which  would  have  looked  very  sus- 
pieieiis,  namely,  as  regarded  the  reading  of  the 
hook. 

In  the  looks  of  the  greater  part  of  the  little 
company,  this  evening,  there  was  a  something 
very  imnsnal — a  constraint,  a  liveliness,  a  some- 
thiag,  in  a  word,  like  that  which  sparkles  in  the 
eyes  of  children  when  they  on  Christmas-eve 
expect  the  arrival  of  the  Christmas-goat. 

Comet  Cari  akwe  was  dejeeted  and  silent  : 
the  indiflTerent,  feeUe  expression  of  his  eyes 
testified  of  a  joyless  heart ;  and  altlmngh  he  re- 
plied mildly  and  kindly  to  all  the  erideneea  of 
aflfeetion  whieh  wwe  heaped  upon  him,  there 
was  a  someAing  so  mournful,  even  in  his  smile, 
that  it  colled  forth  tears  aflresh  in  the  eyes  of 
her  Honoar. 

In  the  mean  tnne  the  Magister  went  fishing 
after  somebody  who  would  play  chess  with  him. 
Ha  had  more  than  once  setont  the  chess-pieces 
on  the  hoard,  and  turned  it  round,  and  coughed 
at  least  seven  times,  to  give  a  sort  of  signal  that 
eppcnents  desnrous  of  battle  might  now  announce 
themsetves.  But  as  no  combatant  presented 
himself,  he  set  oat  now  on  a  crusade  to  seek  out 

soeb,  and  ehaBenge  them.    Professor  L , 

who  saw  bhnself  first  threatened  with  a  chal- 
lenge, stock  his  nose  so  solemnly  into  his  book, 
that  the  Magister  lost  eoorage  to  ventore  the 
attempt,  and  turned  to  Julie,  who  fled  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  After  that,  he  was  abont 
to  try  Helena,  bnt  she  was  so  occupied  with 
serving  at  table ; — now  be  came  up  to  me  with 
a  determined  countenance.  "  I  must,"  I  said, 
"  go  and  aee  vrhethet  we  shall  have  moonlight 
this  evening."  We  had  last  nigbt  the  moon  in 
the  wane. 

The  poor  Magister  at  last,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
threw  a  ^ance  on  the  little  DuraplingB,  who 
were  just  now  seising  npon  the  tart,  aiid  ad- 
monished them  to  ms£e  good  speed,  as  he  waa 
thinking  of  shewing  them  the  movements  of  the 
cbess-pieces. 

The  Colonel,  who  Mew  his  tea.  and  who  with 
a  smile  observed  the  meveiMaia  of  the  little 
company,  now  raised  bit  voice,  and  said,  giving 
to  every  word  an  annsoal  emphasis, — 

"  I  have  been  told  to-day  that  Lientenaat  Ar- 

vid  P has  sought  from  Sleooora  D (and 

has  found  it  too)  eonsdation  for  the  instability 
of  a  certain  yoong  lady." 

O  how  Julie  crimBonetf.  Professor  h—^ 
^tq>ped  bis  book  to  the  floor. 

" I  fancy,"  eentinaed  the  Colonel  "that  tbia 
may  be  very  goed.  Bleonora  D is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  clever  girl,  who  knows  what  she  is 
about,  and  understands  how  to  take  the  best 

side  of  others.    Arrid  P is  a  good  match 

for  her,  and  she  is  a  goed  match  for  Arvid.  I 
wish  them  alt  posMhle  happiness." 

*<  I  too !"  said  Jnlie  half-aloud,  and  stole  t<v 
wards  ber  fhther,  delighted  to  discover  in  his 
words  an  aoqniesoence  In  the  dissolution  ofher 
betrothal.  She  hMked  at  him  a  moment,  witii 
an  expreaaion  in  which  hope,  joy,  tenderness, 
and  doabt  aMeraated ;  bat  when  his  eye,  fidl  of 
fatherly  gentlenesL  met  ben,  she  threw  ber 
arms  aramd  hh  neek,  and  gave  tSm  more  kiaa- 
ea  than  I  ooald  coont. 
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ProfesMT  L threw  his  anna  aroand  him- 
self (wiib  the  mind  prubabi;  of  embracing  some- 
body), and  conteniplaled  the  beaotiful  group  with 
a  louk— ub,  how  eloquent  is  a  look  sometimes ! 

"  Give  me  a  glass  of  wine,  Beata !"  exclaim- 
ed the  Colonel,  "  I  will  drink  a  joyfu'  and  joy- 
bringing  skaL  A  glass  of  Swedish  wine  of 
course !" 

(Friendly  reader,  it  was  berry- wine  be  meant 
— and  which  he  called  for  me  to  bring  him.  For 
give  this  little  boasting.) 

I  gave  it  to  the  Colonel 

"  Skal  to  thee,  my  aon  Carl !"  cried  he,  with 
a  beaming  glance. 

At  this  moment  harmoniously  sonnded  a  fine 
barp-accord  from  the  next  room.  An  electrical 
tbriU  seemed  to  go  through  everybody  in  our 
room,  and  a  sort  of  illumination  kindled  np  all 
eyes.  The  Comet  was  about  to  start  up,  but 
was  held  back  by  his  father,  who  laid  his  arm 
loand  him ;  whilst  her  Honour,  in  anxiety  of  his 
evidently  violent  emotions,  threw  upon  him  more 
eau  de  Cologne  than  was  reasonable  or  agreea- 
ble. To  this  harp-accord  followed  another,  and 
yet  another.  Thus,  like  the  delicious  odours  of 
a  spring  morning,  there  gushed  forth  by  d^p-ees 
■n  enchanting  stream  of  beautifnl  and  pure  mel- 
ody, which  now  rose,  now  sunk,  with  infinite 
delight,  and  which  penetrated  so  beantifolly  the 
inmost  of  the  heart,  that  one  might  have  said 
that  tbe  finger  of  an  aogel  touched  these  strings. 
To  these  tones  were  soon  united  a  voice  even 
■till  more  delightful.  A  young  female  voice, 
pure,  clear,  and  melodious,  which  trembled  in 
the  beginning,  but  by  degrees  acquired  more  and 
Bore  certainty,  and  aang  with  more  and  more 
enchanting  expression  :— 

BcnMoihei^t  (boa  tba  nooMBt  whn 

TtajT  haut  s  hesn  had  Ibaad, 
And  wen  in  blsmd— «di1  love'a  duns  botiMd, 

Anil  111  Ute't  bwren  gnniod  t 
It  waa  io  iweei,  it  wu  to  bri(ht, 

The  vorld  waa  allw  Iklr, 
Bach  itaawbt  bora  ap  Io  haiivao'a  lMl(ht 

Our  graliiuda  and  prajrar. 
Then  cama  a  lime,  whoae  blnar  wo* 

Did  Mul  from  loal  compel, 
And  aadly  paaaed  frnm  lonne  to  topfOS 

A  tnmbUac/an  ikm  wMI 

Fkiewall  all  lojr  whleb  aaith  eaa  |tv% 

Farswall  all  plaaaara  hera  t 
Farawell,  mjr  nieod !  O  con  la  o'er 

Bee  all  afaln  U  clear  I 
Bee,  thy  beloved  Is  near  to  thee; 

Hiieta  Ihee  with  bHnftil  heait,! 
And  wbiapen,  **  I  am  ever  Ihinak 

Wa  never  mora  ahall  parti"  v 

What  did  the  Comet  do  in  the  mean  tfan«  t 
A  firework  of  joy  and  raptore  flashed  from  his 
eyes.  His  feet  moved,  he  stretched  forth  his 
arms ;  but  withheld  by  the  arm,  by  the  prayer 
and  eye  of  his  father,  he  conid  not  rise  from  the 
sofa.  The  soul  also  soothed  its  vehemence 
daring  the  song;  feelings  of  quiet  happiness 
seemed  to  possess  his  so.il,'and  he  look^  up  to 
the  ceiling  with  a  look  as  if  be  saw  heaven 
open. 

Her  Honour,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  gono 
out,  returned  at  the  close  of  the  song,  leading  by 
the  band  the  enchanting  singer — the  angelically 
beautiful  Herroina.  The  Colonel  rose,  and  went 
to  meet  them.  With  real  fatherly  affection  he 
embraced  the  charming  cre^re,  and  presented 
her  solemnly  to  the  compan^M  his  fourth  be- 
loved daughter. 


FABflLT. 

Let  nobody  blame  the  C<tmet  that  be  did  nol 
instantly  spring  np  and  throw  himself  on  his 
knees  before  his  beloved.  He  really  could  not 
do  it.  The  feeling  of  transporting  hsppinesa  was 
too  strong  for  his  'CXhsusted  strength,  and  a 
transient  faintness  overcame  him  at  the  moment 
when  he  saw,  on  the  hand  of  bis  mother,  that 
beloTed  being  enter  the  room  whom  he  had  be- 
lieved  to  be  lost  for  ever.  Her  Honour  now 
emptied  over  him  her  whole  bottle  of  eaa  de 
Cologne. 

As' he  again  opened  his  eyes  he  met  those  of 
Hermina,  which,  full  of  affection  and  tears,  rest^ 
ed  upon  him.  '  The  Colonel  took  the  hands  of 
the  young  lovers  and  united  them.  The  whole 
family  closed  in  a  circle  aroand  tbe  happy  pair. 
Words. were  not  spoken ;  bnt  those  looks,  those 
smiles,  fall  of  love  and  bliss — O  how  much  bet- 
ter they  are  than  words ! 


raosABL*  CBoacs  or  mr  bsasbbs. 

But  how  1  Bnt  what  t  But  why  1  Bnt  when* 
How  came  it  about  ?  How  did  it  go  on  1 

I  shall  have  the  honour,  methodically  and  or- 
derly, as  is  becoming  to  a  House-counselloresSr 
on  this  subject  to  give  my 

EXPLAHATIOn. 

When  a  jelly  has  nearly  finished  boiling,  one 
throws  into  it  white-of-egg  (as  is  said  in  artiati- 
cal  phrase)  to  clear  it.*  So  aiso,  when  a  novel, 
little  story,  or  literary  composition  of  any  kind, 
approaches  its  completion,  then  one  throwi  in 
an  explication  or  explanation,  to  get  rid  of  tho 
sediment ;  and  this  is  generally  much  of  the 
quality  nfwhiteof  egg,  namely,  is  sticky  and  ce- 
menting, clear  and  clarifying,  and  tolerably  in- 
sipid. 

I  see  already  what  faces  win  be  made  over 
my  white-of-egg  chapter,  and  am  myself  rather 
uneasy  and  anxious  about  it,  and  think  it  will  be 
best,  instead  of  my  own  written  word,  to  give 
my  reader  part  of  a  conversation  which  one  fine 
November  afternoon  took  place  between  Mrs. 

D and  Mrs.  Mellander,  who  was  her's,  as 

well  as  the  whole  neighbourhood's  newspaper 
and  advertizing  gazette ;  but  in  order  to  spare  my 
reader  the  mistakes  and  conjectures  of  the  two' 

ladies,  I  will,  unknown  to  Mrs.  M snd  Mrs. 

D ,  introduce  a  prompter  on  the  scene ;  that 

is  to  say,  a  breath  of  the  spirit  of  tmth,  which, 
whether  it  passes  over  the  field  of  the  history 
of  the  world,  or  through  the  smallest  chink  in 
the  door  of  domestic  life,  is  an  important,  always 
dear-bought  auxiliary  or  assistant.  My  prompt- 
er is  besides  unlike  him  who  is  engaged  at  our 
royal  theatres,  in  this,  that  be  prompts  not  the 
actors,  bnt  the  spectators  to  the  right  track. 
But  to  the  affair. 

The  uene  it  at  LSfttaholm,  in  Mrt.  D — 't  taudtir . 

(Mrs.  D sits  over  tbe  afternoon  ooflbe. 

Mrs.  Mellander  comes  in). 

Msa.  D.  Nay,  my  sweet  Mrs.  Mellander,  nay 
at  length  —  welcome!     I  have  waited  almost 

*  Tbe  reader  la  rcapeetAillr  raqoealed  to  Ncollect  thas 
die  Hoaae-coanaellor'a  food  fortana,  or  aaoeal,  waa  pre- 
pared or  boiled  up  la  a  wIna-JellT.  Now,  thMBforc,  ta 
faieful  meHwryoflheoaiprlinof  hanihom,  alie  a»va» 
■p  theiawilta  a  deaaert 
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half-an  boor.  ThacoffMisdmostoidd— Imnst 
certain  y  have  it  wamed. 

Mxa.  M.  Heaven  forbid  !  my  little,  year  Hon- 
onr— cold  or  warm  is  good  enoagb  for  roe. 

Mks.  D. — (u  the  ttnti  htr).  Now  Mrs.  Mel- 
lander,  now,  what  newat 

Mrs.  M.  Ay,  yoor  Honoar,  now  I  am,  thank 
God,  clear  about  all — a  bit  more  aagar— if  yoa 
piease. 

Mrs.  D.  Nay,  tell  me,  tell  me,  then !  I  have 
beard  say  that  the  little  wood-beak  yonder,— 

Hermina,  is  adopted  by  the  H Family  as 

tbeir  own  child — that  she  and  Comet  Carl  are 
betrothed — and  that  there  soon  will  be  a  wed- 
ding. 

PaoiirrH.  Not  for  three  years,  says  Colonel 
H— — .  The  Cornet  roust  first  travel,  and  look 
about  him  in  the  world ;  and  Hermina  (her  Hon- 
ow  says)  must  first  learn  Swedish  rural  econo- 
my, and  that  of  itself  will  require  three  years. 

Mas.  M.  It  seemed  to  me  that  -somebody  was 
talking  near  ns ;— are  we  alone  1 

Mas.  D.  Not  a  Christian  soul  can  hear  oat 

Mas.  M.  Nay,  then  I  shall  tell  jranr  Hononr  a 
borrible  8tory---bat  see— I  will  not  have  it  aaid 
that  I  told  it. 

Mas.  I>.  Not  a  Christian  seal  shall  know  of  it. 
[  The  prompttr  wkuttti. 

Mb*.  M.  Well  then  !  It  nina  so.  In  the  be- 
ginning, the  present  Baroneas  K was  in  for- 
eign parts  married  to  a  Swedish  nobleman,  who 
was  called  something  of  Stjem — and  bad  by  him 
a  daughter — no  other  than  that  handsome  young 
Hermina ;  about  whom  neither  father  nor  mother 
troubled  themselves  greatly  —  because,  do  yon 
see,  they  wished  to  have  bad  a  son,  and  the  girl 
must  have  had  a  sad  time  of  it  at  hon  e.  Now 
— in  the  mean  time  comes  Baron  K  —  there 
abroad — into— Taly— or  whatever  the  counti? 
is  called — and  sees  the  handsome  lady,  Hermi- 
na's  mother — falls  madly  in  k>ve  with  her,  and 
she  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  him. 
Her  husband  was  aware  of  it — there  was  a  bor- 
rible disturbance  in  the  house,  and  the  two  gen- 
tlemen got  to  fighting. 

PaoMPTia.  A  duel. 

Mrs.  M.  The  end  of  it  was  that  Baron  K 

was  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  returned 
now  to  Sweden,  and  lived  there  for  a  while  a 
godless  life,  gambled  and  rioted  till  all  his  affairs 
fell  into  disorder.  One  day  he  heard  that  the 
husband  of  the  handsome  lady  abroad  was  dead 
— and  set  oO"  speedily,  and  thnoght  to  get  a 
handsome  wife,  and  with  the  handsome  wife's 
money  to  pay  his  debts.  Now — be  courted  the 
widow— she  said  yes  to  him — married  biro  in 
privacy,  thinking  afterwards  to  get  the  forgive- 
ness of  her  old  father ;— but  he  (a  rich  and  high- 
bred personage)  became  raging  mad  against  her, 
and  disinherited  her.  Yes — the  new-married 
folks  had  nothing  to  live  upon  in  foreign  lands. 
Nay — then  they  caroe  handsomely  hither,  and 
on  the  very  morning  the  trading-bonse  in  which 

was  the  remainder  of  K 'a  property  became 

bankrupt — and  now  sprang  the  creditors  from 
all  sides  upon  him,  and  he  was  obliged  regularly 
tu  hide  himself  from  them ;  therefore  he  lived  in 
that  little  Wood-house  there,  and  would  let 
neither  dug  nor  cat  see  him;  and  when  per- 
chance people  came  there,  he  was  as  mad  as  a 
will!  bull— and  was  angry  with  his  wife,  whom 
he  fancied  bad  euuced  the  people  (here.    Yea, 
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— ir  moat  have  been  an  nnbappy  and  miserable 
life. 

Ma*.  Xi.  But  bow  came  yonng  H there! 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  heaven  knows  that! — that  I 
have  not  been  able  rightly  to  get  at — but  there 
be  came— and  the  two  young  folks  fell*  in  lova 
with  each  other.  About  the  same  time  also' 
there  came  there  the  handsome,  rich  Law-com- 
missioner G ,  and  fell  in  love,  too,  with  thft 

Uttle  Hermina. 

Mas.  D.  That  is  altogether  incomprehensihle ! 
The  girl  is  altogether  not  handsome— no  /r<>- 
eheur,  no  colour. 

Mrs.  M.  Ah  .'  what  is  she  beside  the  sweet 
Miss  D at    Like  a  radish  beside  beet-raots. 

Mrs.  D.  {i^eTuUd}  Mrs.  M means  prob- 
ably rtMea. 

Promptib.  Peonies. 

Ma*.  M.  Yes, — ^I  mean  ao  exactly, — of  conrse. 
Where  was  I  just  now  1  I  have  it.  Nay — tha 
young  H—  travelled  in  the  mean  lime,  and 
remained  away  the  whole  summer,  and  the  Law- 
commiasioner  went  continually  to  K-- — 's,  and 
made  himself  agreeable.  One  fine  day  he  was 
there  courting — and  what  do  yon  think  1  Her- 
mina would  not  have  him — and  gave  him  a  di- 
rect no.  Nay  there  waa  a  disturbance  in  the 
honse! 

Mas.  D.  The  girl  always  seemed  to  me  a  ro- 
mantic fool. 

Mrs.  M.  In  the  autumn  all  Baron  K ^"s 

creditors  set  upon  him  and  woald  have  money, 
or  would  take  bim  to  prison.  Your  Honour  sees 
the  affair  was  this,  that  he  during  the  summer 
had  secretly  visited  Stockholm,  and  gambled  and 
won,  and  therewith  had  maintainsd  the  bouso- 
keeping  and  kept  off  the  creditors,  for  a  time. 
But  all  at  OBCe  his  luck  took  a  turn,  and  he 
came  into  horrible  difficulty.     He  then  swore  a 

deep  oath,  and  said  to  Law-commissioner  G , 

"  Pay  for  me  ten  thousand  riz-dullars — and  you 
shall  have  Hermina  for  your  wife."  And  ba 
replied,  "  As  soon  as  she  is  my  wife,  I  will  pay 
the  money  on  the  morrow."  The  Baron  would 
at  first  terrify  Hermina  into  saying,  "Yes." 
But  it  would  not  do.  He  then  threw  himself 
on  his  knees  before  her  and  prayed,  and  the 
Baroness  did  so  too — and  the  giri  cried,  and 
said  merely,  "  Give  me  three  days  time."  The 
parents  would  not,  but  were  obliged  to  submit ; 
and  during  these  days  she  wrote  to  Comet 
H that  be  must  come  to  her  band-over- 
head  

PioHPTBR.  Not  verbally  correct. 

Ms*.  D. that  he  abonld  pay  the  ama  of 

money,  and  have  faer  for  wife. 

pBOMFTBB.  She  did  not  write  sa 

Mas.  D.  An  intriguing  thing ! 

Mb*.  M.  Yes,  truly !  Nay— the  Comet  came 
home  qnite  beside  himself ;  wished  to  have  the 
money  from  hia  father,  who  aaid — no. 

Mb*.  M.  Yes,  yes ;  the  oM  ones  are  all  covet- 
ous. Nay,  the  rest  I  know.  There  was  a  dis- 
pute between  father  and  son.    Mrs.  H got 

into  it — they  said  foolish  things  to  one  another. 

PRoapTiB   False ! 

Mas.  M.  Yes ;  it  became  a  regular  family 
quarrel.  The  Comet  rode  away  desperate — 
came  to  the  place  in  the  wood, — found  the 

K s  gone,  was  as  if  out  of  his  mind,  rode 

hither  and  thitheAhe  whole  day,  and  met  at 
last  with  an  acqnaintmoe  wbom  be  eballeoged. 
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Ml*.  D.  Tea — and  was  carried  home  at 
night,  as  if  dead,  to  bis  pareats.  Bat  which 
way  had  K s  taken  1 

Mrs.  M.  That  was  in  this  way.   There  came 

Siople  oot  who  poeitively  would  eeise  upon 
aron  K .  Then  he  and  the  Baroness  as- 
sailed Hertnina  with  prayers,  so  that  she,  out  of 
anguish  of  heart,  said  yes  to  anything.  Law- 
commissioner  Q tallied  to  the  creditors, 

and  promised  to  pay  them  in  a  few  days.  And 
so  be  condneted  Hermina  te  Stockholm,  that 
there  on  the  following  Sunday  the  banns  might 
be  published  once  for  all,  and  directly  after- 
vards  they  ba  married ;  all  was  to  be  done 
aecretly,  and  in  haste,  becaaae  every  one,  and 
the  Law-commissioner  in  particular,  was  afraid 
of  young  H . 

Mas.  D.  But  how  came  it  that  there  was  no 
marriage  1 

Mbi.  M.  Ay,  because  Hermina  became  ill, 
and  nearly  half  mad,  like  Clementina  in  Grand- 
son (a  norel,  your  Honour  knows),  and  she  was 
about  to  put  an  end  to  her  life. 

Pkohptsi.  False! 

Mis.  D.  How  wicked. 

Mis.  M.   Her  mother  then  became  anxious, 

and  sent  a  messenger  to  Colonel  H ,  with 

whom  she  had  formeriy  been  very  well  ac- 
quainted. 

PBOMmB.  False!  ftlse!  false! 

As  the  prompter  seems  of  the  three  speakers 
to  be  the  one  who  knows  best  the  progress  of 
the  pair  (probably  because  he  holds  the  manu- 
script in  his  hands),  thus  he  may  step  down 
upon  the  stage,  and  endeaTour  to  disentangle 
that  which  he  is  as  capable  of  deseribing,  as  the 
others  of  relating  falsely. 

Pbohptbb.  My  gracious  ladies  and  gentle- 
men,  the  affair  is  this :  Hermina's  saflisring  of 
soul,  against  which  she  had  so  long  combated, 
brought  on,  during  the  days  permitud  to  her,  a 
eoit  of  still  insanity,  which  terrified  ail  those 

around  her.     Oenserik  G 1  who  discoTered 

in  Stockholm  how  desperate  K 's  affairs 

were,  and  who  plainly  perceived  Hermina's 
dislike  to  him,  withdrew  from  the  game,  and 
vanished  all  at  once,  without  any  one  knowing 

where  he  was  gone.    Baron  K saw  quickly 

that  nothing  could  save  him  flrom  ruin,  and  de- 
termined to  fly,  and  his  wife  to  accompany  him. 
It  was  in  this  moment  of  hopelessness,  when  a 
new  star  ascended  for  the  unhappy  husband 
and  wift.  They  approached  each  other, — they 
wept  together— a  veil  of  oblivion  was  dropped 
over  the  past — they  promised  to  support  one 
another  through  the  weary  journey  of  life; 
their  earlier  love  awoke,  and  allowed  them  to 
hope,  that  if  they  preserved  its  fire,  they  might 
even  in  the  depths  of  misery  find  som  bsppi- 
ness.  The  heart  of  the  Baroness,  whose  ice- 
SBffbring  appeared  to  have  broken,  bled  for 
Hermina,  and  shuddered  for  her  fhte,  of  having 
to  wander  around  the  world  with  her  unhappy 
parents  as  a  prey  to  want  and  misery.  One 
evening  as  she  sate  observing  the  lovely,  pale 
girl  consumed  with  care  and  suffering  of  mind, 
who  now  lay  in  a  quiet  slumber,  she  knew  that 
her  heart  waa  breaking,  and  anbdning  her  feel- 
ing af  prida,  she  seiwd  herfen  and  wrotvtte 
ibSowiiw  Iteoi  to  OdlMri  H— — V  W|r~ 


■  FAMILY. 

"A  deapairing  motfaer  eiSbt  apon  flia  merey 
of  a  mother.  In  four-and-twenty  houn  I  aball 
leave  Stockholm,  to  fly  out  of  Sweden.  My 
daughter  I  cannot  and  will  not  take  with  me. 
I  win  not  see  her  beoome  a  prey  to  misery,  for 
it  is  misery  which  I  go  to  meet.  Your  estimable 
character,  the  kindness  which  I  have  myself 
seen  beam  IWun  your  countenance,  has  given 
me  courage  to  turn  myself  to  you  with  thia 
prayer.  0!  (if  you  heard  my  tremUiog  lips 
utter  it — if  you  aaw  in  my  breast  the  broken 
and  repentant  mother's  heart,  you  wouM  listen 
to  my  prayers) ;  receive,  receive  my  child  into 
your  bouse,  into  your  family!  la  mercy  re- 
ceive her !  Take  my  Hermina  under  your  pro- 
tection ;  take  her  as  maid  to  your  daughters — 
for  that,  at  least,  the  grand-daaghter  of  the 
Marquis  AiaveUo  might  be  anitaUe.  Now  abe 
is  weak  and  ill— weak  in  body  and  mind ;  aba 
is  not  good  for  mneh  now,  but  have  patience 
with  her;  ahM  feel — I  beoome  bitter,  and — I 
must  be  humble !  Forgive  me !  and  if  yon  will 
save  me  from  deq)air,  hasten,  hasten  hither 
like  an  angel  of  eoasoiation,  and  clasp  my 
pitiable  child  in  your  protecting  arms.  Then 
will  I  bless  you  and  pray  for  you  ;  0  may  you 
never  know  a  moment  as  bitter  as  this ! 

Ecasmi  A ." 

This  letter  was  received  by  Mrs.  H some 

day's  after  her  son's  accident.  She  showed  it 
to  the  CokHiel.  Both  of  them  immediately  set 
off  to  Stookhohn,  and  returned  with  Hermina, 
who  from  this  moment  received  from  them  the 
afltetion  of  parents,  and  who  soon  in  the  at- 
moaphere  of  peace  and  love  which  surronnded 
her,  bloomed  forth  as  lovely  as  she  was  happy. 

[Exit  pBoaRBB  to  vuke  room  for  Bbata 
HvABOiosLAO,  who  loott  vtty  mtuh  ditpotti 
totMlk. 

Few  people  upon  the  theatre  of  life  love  the 
dumb  parts.  Every  one  wishes  to  come  for- 
ward in  his  place  to  say  something,  even  were 
it  nothing  more  than  "  I  am  called  Peter"— or 
"  I  am  called  Paul,  look  at  me !  or  listen  to 
me !"  and  as  I,  Beata  Hvardagslag,  will  not  do 
myself  the  injustice  to  appear  more  discreet 
than  I  am,  therefore  I  again  step  forward  and 
say,  "listen  to  me." 

Baron  K vanished  hastily  with  bis  wife 

<int  of  Sweden.  They  took  their  way  towards 
Italy,  where  the  Baroness  wished  to  make  an- 
other attempt  at  reconciliation  with  her  father. 
They  expected  during  this  journey  to  have  to 
struggle  with  every  difficulty  which  want  and 
poverty  can  occasion ;  but  it  was  otherwise  for 
them.  In  many  places  on  the  way  they  found, 
quite  incomprehensibly,  that  they  were  provided 
for  by  some  person  quite  unknown  to  them.  In 
different  cities  lay  sums  of  money  ready  for 
them  to  take  up, — a  good  angel  seemed  to  at- 
tend and  watch  over  them.  The  Baroness's 
letter  to  her  daughter  contained  these  tidings. 

"  It  is  all  my  husband's  work,"  said  her 
Honour  to  me  one  day,  with  a  beaming  exprea- 

sion  of  pride,  affection,  and  joy.    "  K was 

his  enemy  during  his  youth,  and  had  done  him 
many  wrongs.  Although  since  that  time  they 
have  been  altogether  separated,  I  know  that  my 
hoaband  has  not  fb^gotten  it— because  he  eki- 
not  forget  it— bm  soch  is  his  Rreoga.  He  is* 
nebte  man— God  blaaa  himi" 

laaid-AMat* 
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August  1830. 

TliB  Widowed  Prorostesa,  Mrs.  Bobjna  Bait, 
-•ate  in  her  traTetling  carriage,  witli  the  reins 
in  her  firm  hands.  Round  about  her  were 
paclced,  in  hay,  a  mass  of  eatables  in  bags  and 
tubs;  in  the  middle  among  these,  her  good 
/riend,  C.  B.  Hvardagslag. 

The  August  evening  was  miM  and  beaotiAil, 
t)i«  way  was  good,  the  horse  cbeerftal :  and  yet 
Mrs.  Bobina's  set-out  loolted  shabby ;  for  before 
»er  went  an  empty  cart,  driven  by  a  young 
peasant  lad,  who  seeined  to  have  made  up  bis 
mind  to  try  her  patience  ;  as  he  drtive,  step  by 
step,  with  her  carriage,  preventing  us  from  pass- 
ing biro  ;  because,  when  we  turned  to  the  right, 
he  turned  to  the  right;  and  when  we  to  the 
left,  and  tried  to  get  past  binj,  he  was  there 
before  us.  And  all  the  while,  he  sang  with  a 
full  throat,  songs  on  most  disagreeabte  subjects ; 
looked  often  round  at  as,  and  laughed  scornfol- 

g.  I  looked  up  to  Mrs.  ProTostess  Bobina 
alt— for  I  am,  alas !  a  little  lady,  and  she  is 
tail  grown,  and  straight  and  powerful  as  a  house- 
beam, — and  I  remarked  how  her  under-lip  pro- 
jected in  a  manner  which  I  knew  to  betide  an- 
ger. I  saw  her  chin  and  the  point  of  her  pose 
grow  of  a  crimson  colour,  and  her  little  grey 
«yes  shootout  arrows  of  vengeance.  Many  a 
time  did  we,  both  by  good  and  bad  words  admo- 
«ish  the  boy  to  leave  the  road  free,  but  in  vain. 
Provostess  Bobina  bit  her  lip,  gave  me  the  reins 
without  saying  a  word,  jumped  out  of  the  car, 
took  some  prodigious  strides,  and  stood,  one^ 
two  three,  beside  our  tormentor ;  seized  hint 
with  a  strong  hand  by  the  collar,  dragged  him 
out  of  his  cart,  laid  him  on  the  ground  ^fore  he 
had  time  to  think  about  resistance,  and  gave  him, 
with  the  heavy  handle  of  her  whip,  some  blows 
upon  the  back,  while  she  asked  him  whether  he 
would  beg  pardon  and  mend,  or  prove  still  far- 
ther the  strength  of  her  arm.  Probably  he  was 
-already  convinced  of  its, unusual  strength,  for 
be  was  speedily  humble  and  repentant,  and  pro- 
inised  all  that  one  wished.  Provostess  Bult 
now  allowed  him  to  get  up,  and  gave  him  a 
abort  iMit  powerful  penance-sermon ;  the  con- 
•clusipn  pf  which  was  so  beautiful  that  it  moved 
me,  moved  herself,  and  even  the  peasant  lad, 
who  wiped  the  (ears  from  his  eyes  with  his  hat 
bijjB.  "I  knpw  thee,"  added  Mrs.  Bobina, 
^'  thoa  art  from  the  parish  of  Aminoe;  thy  fa- 
ther  has  long  been  sick ;  thou  canst  come  to  jne 
«t  LOfby  on  Mpn^ay  momiog,  and  have  some- 
thing for  him." 

tife  now  drove  on  nnimpededly,  bot  ha4  now 
^d  tften  a  detention  by  the  way.  In  one 
wee.  .we  helped  «n  idd  woman  who  had  ^eea 
upset  with  ber  cart ;  in- another  place  the  Lady 
Provo8l«a  diswioqntfidto  rele«^  with  njoch 
-difficulty  A, peat  pig,  which  bad  set  ^tself  (ast 
in  a  hedge,  and  whose  lamentable  cry  went  to 
the  v«y  i^nenrnjo^t  of  the  heart. 

At  the  down-going  of  the  sun,  m  saw  its 
beams  salute  Lolby.  Small  coluows  of  smoke 
rpse  corkscrew-like  from  thp  cottage  chifnneys, 
dispersed  themselves  in  the  clear  evening  air, 
«nd  united  t^mselves  in  a  light  transparent 
cloud,  wh^h  l^e  a.ro»e-C|9loored  gauxe.veil, 
floated  pver  the  yillage,  which,  with  its  prewy 
bouses,  green  gardens,  and  its  murmuring,  clear 


river,  presented  a  charming  view,  as  we  slowly 
drove  down  an  easily-descending  hill,  which 
quickly  branched  out  into  two  arms ;  one  of 
H  tiich  carried  as  to  our  home,  lying  some  fifty 
paces  from  the  village. 

The  cows  came  in  long  rows  from  the  pas- 
ture meadows  to  be  milked,  with  jingling  bells 
and  peaceful  lowing.  Wood  horns  sounded, 
peasant-girls  sang  with  clear  and  shrill  voices; 
and  to  this  sound  was  added  the  bing-bong  of 
the  church  bells,  which  sung  on  the  Saturday 
evening,  "  Good-night"  to  the  week,  and  an- 
nounced the  day  of  rest.  Mrs.  Bobina  Bull's 
countenance  was  joyful  and  solemn.  Every- 
body greeted  her  kindly  and  reverentially,  and 
kindly  she  greeted  everybody.  When  we  had 
arrived  at  our  little  school,  the  swarm  of  chil- 
dren broke  forth  from  the  house  amid  sounding 
cries  of  joy,  and  embraced  her  with  unbounded 
rapture  and  affection.  Caresses  and  ginger- 
bread were  divided  among  all. 

Many  things  now  took  up  the  time  of  Pro- 
vo.stess  Bobina.  One  girl  had  just  began  to 
weave  a  web,  another  had  just  finished  hers — 
these  the  Provostess  must  see. 

A  servant  man  had  cut  his  leg  ;  the  Lady 
Provostess  must  bind  it  up  ;  a  little  sick  boy  in 
a  neighbouring  yard  could  not  rest  (so  his  mo- 
ther said)  till  he  had  seen  the  Lady  Provostess. 
A  dear  married  couple  had  fallen  out,  and  agreed 
that  the  Lady  Provostess  should  settle  things 
between  ttiem, — and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

First  of  all,  Mrs.  Bobina  talked  with  all  her 
scholars ;  prayed  with  them  all ;  wept  with  one 
little  one  deeply  repentant  for  a  serious  over- 
sight in  the  course  of  the  day ;  admonished  an- 
other ;  praised  a  third ;  and  kissed  and  blessed 
them  all,  and  went  to  look  after  her  duties  out 
of  doors.  When  the  clock  struck  eleven  she 
had  bound  up  the  wound ;  mightily  scolded  at 
first,  and  then  reconciled  the  married  pair  ;  com- 
forted the  little  boy,  and  so  on.  When  she  re- 
turned she  looked  at  the  prices  of  weaving; 
arranged  about  the  work  and  housekeeping  for 
the  morrow  ;  eat  in  haste  two  potatoes  with  a 
little  salt,  and  then  went  to  the  other  end  of  the 
village  to  convey  to  an  expectant,  sick,  and  un- 
happy mother,  the  joyful  tidings  of  a  child  now 
turned  from  the  paths  of  vice. 

I  sate  in  the  mean  time  in  nqy  room.  Four 
little  girls  lay  in  beds  around  me,  with  rosy- 
cheeks  and  snow-white  sheets,  sleeping  qui- 
etly. 

The  calm  beautiful  August  night,  which  was 
so  warm  that  I  could  have  my  window  open  ; 
the  silence  and  repose  around  me ;  the  light 
breathing  ofthe  slumbering  children,  had  in  them 
something  delightful  and  pacifying,  and  awoke 
in  me  that  still,  pensive  feeling  which  spreads 
calmness  over  the  present,  and  often  fans  the 
remembrance  of  former  years  within  us.  The 
moon,  that  friend  of  the  days  of  my  childhood 
and  youth,  arose  and  looked  kindly  and  pale  over 
the  birch-groves  into  my  room.  Its  iglit  stole 
caressingly  over  the  closed  eyelids  of  the  chil- 
dren, then  shone  quietly  upon  a  face  which  the 
days  of  life  had  withered — upon  a  breast  whose 
feelings  years  have  not  yet  been  ahle  to  calm. 
0  how  wonderfully  floated  forth  upon  the  friend- 
ly beams  all  those,  so  dear  to  mc,  mournful  and 
joyous  memories  of  my  past  life,— how  clearly 
they  ascended  from  the  night,  and  crowded^  to 
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my  heait,  so  animated  and  warm !  AU  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  during  my  life  I  had  come  in 
contact,  and  who  had  b<-ccHue  dear  or  ioiportani 
to  me,  seemed  as  if  they  would  assemble  around 
me,  and   revive  their   influence  by  word   and 

glance.    The  H family,  from  whom  I  nuw 

bad  been  separated  for  nearly  a  year,  came  at 
this  moment  so  near  to  me  that  I  seemed  as  if 
I  could  talk  with  its  amiable  members,  ask  them 
how  all  stood  within  their  borne, — whether  they 
were  happy,  whether  they  yet  called  me  to  mind  1 
— Yes — whether  ?  For  I  had  received,  for  a 
long  lime,  not  the  least  token  of  remembrance, 
not  a  line,  not  a  word.  A  childish  anxious  feel 
iog  of  being  forgotten — uf  rightly  belongmg  to 
nobody — of  being  to  persons  whom  we  esteem- 
ed so  highly  and  loved  so  much,  so  little — so 
nothing  at  all— overcame  my  heart  for  a  moment. 
I  could  not  help  weeping — I  suie  with  my  band- 
kerchief  before  my  eyes,  when  Provostess  Bult, 
who  had  seen  me  at  the  window  from  the  court, 
came  in.  She  questioned  me  seriuasly,  like 
some  one  who  will  know  a  thing  to  the  bottom, 
and  I  confessed  my  weakness  with  humility. 
She  blamed  me  with  warmth,  admonished  ami 
kissed  me  with  motherly  tenderness,  and  bade 
me  go  tombed  directly,  and  for  her  sake  to  lake 
eare  of  my  health  for  a  long  time. 

She  lelt  me ;  but  I  did  not  obey  her  just  then 
— stnick  a  light,  lighted  my  candle,  and  sate 
down  to  write  a  lecture — to  myself.  At  that 
moment  I  heard  the  clock  s'  rike  half-past  twel  ve. 
All  at  once  there  was  a  noise  in  the  house,  and 
directly  afterwards  someh<idy  sprang  op  stairs, 
and  came  to  my  room.  My  door  opened  soltly. 
and  the  widow  I.,ady  Provostess  Bobina  Bull,  In 
nightcap  and  slippers,  with  her  bed  cover  over 
ber  shoulders,  stotid  there  with  joy-kindling  eyes, 
and  a  thick  letter  in  her  band,  which  she  reach 


ed  to  me.    *'Prora  H- 


i!  from  H- 


•he  whispered.  "  I  would  not  wait  any  lortiter 
for  the  city-messenger ;  but  just  as  I  was  lay- 
ing myself  down  I  heard  him  coming.  I  had  a 
presenliinent !   Good-night !   Good-night !   God 

five  thee  j-^y !"    And  forth  was  Mrs.  Bohina 
tult. 
I  bad  joy.    Julie's  letter  was  as  follows : — 

Anfutt  13.  1830. 
It  is  a  clergyman's  little  wife  who  writes  to 

Jou.  It  is  two  months  since  I  was  no  longer 
ulie  H ,  but  Julie  I, .  I  bad  not  cour- 
age to  write  before.  I  have  been  bewildered  in 
my  head,  and  properly  anxious  fur  some  time. 
The  causes :— first,  the  horrible  respect  I  had 
for  my  dear  husband, — yes, — I  actually  did  nut 
know  for  a  time  how  I  should  conduct  myself 
with  my  admiration  of  Professor  L ,  feel- 
ings of  my  inferiority  and  my  precious  self  love, 
which  would  not  allow,  umlnr  any  oundltinn, 

Julie  H to  CO — how  shall  I  aay  it — under 

its  true  price.  And  then — this  blessed  country 
house-kpeping!— oiwa  and  sheep,  and  eggs  and 
butler  and  milk,  and  so  on,  and  a  deluge  of 
small  things — and  then  mamma,  who  was  so 
uneasy,  and  would  help  me :  but — now. — hy  de- 
grees every  thing  is  come,  for  all  that,  into  won- 
derful order.    The  little  god  with  arn>w  and 

b<iw  hel|ied  me.     My  goiKl  Ij ia,  I  fancy, 

more  solicitous  to  please  mn  than  I  him. — yes. 
he  was  and  is.  God  be  thanked,  rightly  in  i»vf 
with  me.    Alter  I  aaw  this  there  waa  no  need 


•  FAMILY. 

I — ^I  took  coarage.  Cowa,  calTes,  and  hen* 
throve ;  under  the  great  kettle  of  the  bouae- 
keeping  there  was  a  brisk  fire, — and  mamma 
was  easy,  thank  God.  And  my  husband— uf 
course  he  was  pleased, — because  I  was  pleased, 
with  .him. 

Beala,  do  you  know  what  I  pray  for,  morning 
and  evening, — yes,  every  boor, — with  all  the 
fervency  of  my  heart  ? — "  O  God,  make  me 
worthy  of  my  huaband's  love.  Give  ine  ability 
to  make  him  happy!"  And  I  have  received 
much  ability, — for  be  is  (so  he  says  and  seems> 
very  happy ;  if  you  knew  how  fresh  he  looks — 
how  gay  I  It  is  because,  do  you  see,  I  look  af- 
ter him  ;  he  does  not  look  any  longer  so  shabby 
aa  formerly ;  and  then — he  does  not  ait  up  at 
night :  that  he  has  left  off*.  And  nevertheless 
he  thinks  and  writes  (as  he  himself  oonfesses> 
more  freely  and  more  powerfully  than  formerly. 
Besides  this,  I  take  good  eare  nut  to  disturb  or 
trouble  him  when  be  is  in  his  study,  writing 
and  reading.  0  ! — when  I  wish  very  much  to 
see  him  fur  a  moment,  (he  ia,  after  all,  baod- 
aome,  Beata !)  I  ateal  softly  in,  play  him  some 
little  trick,  lay  a  flower  in  his  book,  or  kiss  bis 
forehead,  or  such  like,  and  then  go  quite  aoltly 
out,  and  receive,  when  I  turn  myself  round  U> 
shut  the  door,  always  a  beam  of  bis  eye,  which 
follows  me  as  it  were  secretly. 

For  the  rest  I  endeavour  to  form  myself  into 
a  right  estimable  clergyman's  wife.    I  wisb 

people  to  call  L 's  wife  a  pattern  for  all  the 

wives  of  his  congregation.  Don't  imagine  that 
with  all  this  I  forget,  or  neglect,  my  little  outer 
man:  O  no!  I  take  counsel  very  often  in  the 
i^lass,  but  do  you  know  which  glass  I  most  fre- 
quently consult  1  Ay,  that  which  I  see  in 
L — — 's  eyes — it  is  so  charming  to  aee  oneself 
en  beau. 

O  Beata !  bow  much  more  noble  it  ia  to  be 
united  to  a  person,  whom  one  highly  esteems 
and  honours,  and  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  so 
good !  As  Arvid's  wife,  what  a  nuneiitity  I 
should  have  remained,  what  a  life  of  nothing- 
ness I  should  have  led !  Now  I  feel  with  inward 
joy  that  every  day  I  ascend  higher  in  my  own 
esteem,  and  that  of  my  husband.  It  is  a  happy 
feeling — to  ascend. 
Do  you  know  that  Arvid  is  married — has  beea 

so  for  three  months.    His  wife,  Eleonora  D , 

always  looks  very  wide  awake — and  he  look»— 
one  may  say — almost  obliged  to  be  cheerful.  I 
fear  that  his  good  rest  is  a  little  disturbed.  Poor 
Arvid !  The  young  couple,  in  the  mean  time, 
give  magnificent    feaats   and   entertainments. 

The  old  gentleman  P drives  (certainly  m- 

tentionally)  almost  every  day  past  here  with  his 
"  swsns"  and  his  daughter-in-law,  in  the  band- 
sr>me  landau,  and  drives  qoite  slowly,  aa  if  be 
fancied  he  was  driving  the  funeral  procession  of 
my  good  luck ;  but  f  feed  my  ducks  with  joy, 
and  with  a  heart  free  fi-om  care ;  nod  kindly  to 
Eleonora,  and  thank  the  Eternal  Goodness  for 
my  Int. 

It  ia  Saturday  evening.  I  expect  my  hnsband 
home.  In  the  arhour  outside  my  window  I 
have  set  out  our  little  supper  table ;  aspsragns 
from  nnr  garden,  beautiful  raapberries  and  milk 
— L 's  favourite  dishes — complete  our  sup- 
per. The  angelic  Hermina  IJnnaia  decorates 
at  the  moment  the  inhle  with  flowers.  How 
lovely  she  is,  bow  good  she  is,  how  indescribably 
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wniaMe,  no  one  eaii  imagine !  She  has  almost 
supplanted  ns  with  our  parents — and  yet,  one 
forgives  her  so  willingly.  Ah !  brother  Carl ! 
thou  hast  found  a  bcautiftil  pearl.  He  will  soon 
leaTe  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  find 
again  in  bis  beioTed  North  hia  life's  pearl,  and  to 
•hut  it  up  in  the  raascle-sbell  of  marriage.  Ha ! 
bow  did  I  hit  upon  that  narrow  simile  1  Yet  it 
must  stand.  Beams  only  the  sun  of  love  int<i 
the  mother-of-pearl  habitation  it  will  float  forth 
apon  life's  stream,  a  little  island  of  bliss.  Carl 
writes  home  such  amusing  and  interesting  let- 
ters. His  soul  is  like  a  museum,  among  whose 
jewels  Hermina  will  live.  Thus,  indeed,  of  a 
'  truth,  like  a  pearl  in  gold.  Do  you  know  what 
happened  to  Carl  before  he  left  na  I  One  fine 
eraning  he  went  to  sleep— a  ornet,  and  woke 
— •  Lieutenant  1    Was  it  not   harming  1 

To-morrow,  my  beloved  parents  and  sisters 
eome  here  to  dinner.    It  will  be  a  happy  day. 

I  have  toM  you  how  happy  I  am,  and  yet  I 
eheriah  now  one  wish  and  one  right  vividly,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  will  complete  the  measure  of 
my  happiness.  My  gocid  friend  there  is  in  our 
bouse  one  little  room,  pretty  and  comfortably 
papered  with  green,  and  with  white  curtains 
(precisely  such  as  you  like),  looking  out  on 
meadows  where  fat  cows,  which  give  the  most 
beautiful  milk,  grace  pleasantly ;  in  the  room  is 
•  bookcase,  a — ^yet  it  is  so  tiresome  to  describe ! 
-^ome  and  see  it,  and  if  it  please  you,  and  you 
think  you  can  be  at  home  with  your  entertainers, 
tlien--eall  it  yours.  My  good  friend,  come  to 
ns— come.  Now  I  hear  L— —  coming  at  a  dis- 
tance. He  comes  into  my  room.  I  shall  pre- 
tend that  I  neither  aee  nor  hear  him.  One  must 
But  spoil  thfse  men,  and  make  them  fancy  that 
one  listens  to  their  stepe.  Yea,— cough— ero- 
braoe  me— I  aball  not  stir,  nor  drop  my  pen. 
One  must  nut  always  submit;  one  muat  not 
spoil  his  — 

{L         wrUu.) 
vUb ;  and  therafun  Juli*  aaut  giva  me  the  pen. 
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and,  sitting  upon  my  knee,  see  me  write  that  for 
which  she  will  inwardly  be  sorry. 

Our  good  friend.  Beats,  come  to  us.  We  ex- 
pect you  with  open  arms.  In  our  home  you  will 
find  yourself  well  off.  Come  and  see  bow  I  hold 
Julie'in  check.  In  order  to  give  you  a  proof  of 
this,  she  shall  not,  apite  of  her  zeal,  write  one 
word  more  to-day. 

IttUl  write— 

Wk  ofAvgu*t. 
I  cry,  I  laugh,  I  am  beside  myself— and  yet  I 
must  write.  Do  you  know  who  is  here  t  who 
is  just  come?  Guess,  guess !  Ah,  I  have  not 
time  to  let  you  guess.  Emilia  is  here,  my  sister 
Emilia !  Emilia  the  good,  Emilia  the  gay,  Emi- 
lia the  handsome — the  bappy  Emilia !  And  Al- 
gernon is  here,  and  the  little  Algernon — the  most 
magnificent  little  boy  on  the  earth  !  Mamma 
dances  with  him,  papa  dances  wjth  him,  Emilia 

dances,  Algernon  dances,  L dances.    Wait, 

wait,  I  will  come  and  sing,  and  cannot  write  a 
word  more,  so  sure  as  I  am  called 

JULIB. 

P.S.T-BeBta,  come  back  to  oa ! 
Prays 

Tm  H Famit." 

Amiable  and  bappy  family,  I  thank  you :  hot 
Beata  will  not  come.  I  shall  write  this  answer 
to-morrow.  Innocent  children,  who  slumber 
around  me,  T  shall  remain  w.th  you,  oecause  I 
can  be  useful  to  yoo.  Happiness  resigned  often 
gives  contentednpss  of  a  higher  kind — it  gives 
jKon.  O  might  I  only  know  that — whilst  every 
day's  quiet  billows  uniformly,  but  silently,  bear 
me  onward  and  towards  that  ailent  shore— and 
every  day  wHl  be  blessed. 

Nightly  mists  rise  up  from  the  meadowa  an- 
nouncing the  morning,  and  adm<miah  me  to  rest. 
Amend  the  hillock  of  my  life  ascends  also  a  cold 
mist,  ir  it  come  neamr,  1  will  write  at  ones, 
and  take  leave  of  the  U Family. 
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PBEFAOE   TO  TRALINNAN 

(THE  BONDMAID). 


A  beloved  friend,  to  whom  I  would  com- 
municate my  warm  interest  in  the  North- 
ern Le^nds  of  the  Gods,  read  aloud  widi 
me  dunng  solitary  autumn  eYemngs  in  die 
country,  a  learned  disquisition  upon  them. 
Her  countenance  continued  steodfostly 
cloudy  and  dissatisfied  during  the  whole, 
and  when  she  came  to  the  words—"  Loke, 
found  the  half-roasted  heart  of  a  woman ;" 
she  flung  the  book  vehemently  from  her 
and  exclaimed — "  Nay !  I  can  bear  this  no 
longer !  It  is  too  monstrous !  too  disgrust- 
ing !    It  makes  me  actually  ill !" 

"And  yet,"  I  zealously  interposed — ^"I 
assure  you  there  is  much  and  deep  mean- 
ing in  this  mythology,  and  the  greatest 
interest,  if  we — " 

"  That  may  be,"  interrupted  me  my  friend 
somewhat  impatiently,  "but  to  compre- 
bend  it,  I  promise  you  I  must  take  another 
ntathod.  Do  you  write  something  about 
fbis  meaning  that  you  oonsider  so  deep, 
ta4  then  I  shall  see  lAether  I  shall  com- 
prehend or  endure  it" 

The  challenge  was  accepted  with  laugh- 
ter; the  execution  of  it  drew  forth  tears — 
for  the  misery  and  the  darkness  of  the  past 
arose,  and  was  felt  as  present.  Three 
days  after  our  little  conversation,  the  B6in>- 
Maioem  was  written;  and  I  proposed  to 
read  it  aloud  to  my  friend,  while  by  way 
of  prologue  I  said,  "  I  have  here  endeav- 
oured to  collect  into  one  tangible  picture 
what  our  forefathers  believed  respecting 
gods  and  men,  about  life  and  death,  heaven 
and  hell,  as  well  as  earthly  things.  In  the 
dawn  of  the  world,  as  in  that  of  the  day, 
we  see  first  the  shadows  of  night  still  rest 
on  the  earth,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  be- 
hold the  morning  red  of  the  eternal  truth, 
and  herald  of  the  sun,  in  whose  light  our 
race  has  acquired  light,  and  the  slave  his 
Ireedom."  My  friend  listened  to  my  pro- 
logue in  silence,  and  I  commenced  my 
reading. 

It  is  idways  a  hard  matter  to  go  through 
with,  as  my  friend,  whenever  1  begin  to 


read  to  her  any  of  mv  compositions,  is 
avan  to  begin  meroilessly  to  gape.  I  say 
"  to  ^  through  with,"  because  I  have  found 
that  if  the  article  rivet  her  attention,  which, 
heaven  knows  is  not  always  the  case,  the 
goings  quickly  disappear,  and  give  place 
to  most  Qvely  and  enchanting  sympathy. 
As  now,  therefore,  with  a  secret  glance  at 
my  friend,  I  began  to  read  alMd  "the 
Bondmaiden,"  am  with  a  dreadful  feeling 
saw  her  let  one  imdi^iuised  yawn  follow 
another;  I  pretended  not  in  the  least  to 
peroeive  it,  out  read  on,  and  soon  b^eld 
to  my  great  consolation,  the  mouth  dose 
itself,  and  the  eyes  and  ears  become  pro- 
foundly attentive.  The  result  of  the  read- 
ing was,  nevertheless,  but  little  edifying. 

"  Ah,  my  poor  soul !"  said  my  friend  with 
a  deep  sigh,  "  that  truly  was  no  amusing 
history !  For  your  Krumba,  or  Tumba,  or 
Katakumba,  is  too  hideous ;  and  then  the 
conchision— di!  it  is  horib^  tiresoaie  al- 
together!" 

I  defended  my  Bondmaiden  the  best  that 
I  could,  at  the  same  time  observing  that 
her  name  was  Kumba,  and  not  either 
Tumba  or  Katakumba.  My  friend's  last 
words  were,  "  It  may  be  very  true  that  she 
is  beautiful'.  I  would  willingly  wish  to 
believe  so ;  but  I  beg  to  be  excused  liking 
her.  There  is  interest  enough  about  her ; 
but  the  conclusion,  the  conclusion !" 

The  Bondmaid  continued  a  good  while 
after  this  in  silence,  undergoing,  the  while, 
first  one  and  then  another  change,  but  still 
without  being  able  to  win  my  friend's  fa- 
vour. I  have  now  resolved  to  make  the 
public,  from  whose  decision,  as  from  that 
of  God  himself,  there  is  no  appeal,  the  judge 
between  us ;  and  to  hear  what  it  says  of 
the  Bondmaiden.  My  friend  assures  me, 
that  no  one  can  desire  more  cordially  than 
she,  that "  Katakumba"— she  has  perverse- 
ly taken  a  determined  whim  to  call  my 
Bondmaiden  thus — may  be  admired ;  and  I 

Erotest  to  my  friend,  that  no  one  can  more 
eartily  chime  in  with  her  desire  than 
The  AnTHORCBS. 
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Fkis,  King's  Daughter,  betrothed  to  King  Dag. 

5"""^'|Bondmaid8. 
Feiha,  ) 

Grihoesda,  a  Sorceress. 

A  Spirit  of  Light 

A  Spirit  of  Darkness. 


The  Scene  is  a  woody  mountain  region.    Amongst  the  rocks  rises  the 
Castle  of  a  Yiking.    On  one  side  is  the  Sea :  on  the  other  a  Flower-Gardea. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

TTu  Fbnoer  Cfa^dtn.     Feima  binds  t^  JUnoers  to 

their  supports.    Kvuba  vxtten  Hem. 

Frid. 

The  morning  is  delicioas  and  clear.  Yet 
slitters  in  the  grass  the  honey-dew  from  the  tree 
Alima.  The  Nomor  sprinkle  its  crovn  with 
water  from  the  sacred  foantain,  and  let  it  softly 
rain  down  in  heavenly  sweetness  over  the  flow- 
ers and  leaves  of  the  field.  The  bee  sucks  it 
irom  the  bosom  of  the  flowers,  and  then  bestows 
ithe  precious  juice  on  man,  which  is  delicioas 
both  to  the  sick  and  the  sound.  How  beautiful, 
how  rich,  is  Nature,  how  full  of  wisdom  are  all 
Jier  arrangements  I  How  great  is  the  goodness 
of  God,  who  shaped  the  earth  for  mankind  like 
a  cup  filled  with  honey  1 

Brightly  advances  the  son  on  his  hero  path. 
Heceive  my  greeting,  thoa  radiant  creation  of 
the  All-Father,  thou  at  whose  fire  spirits  of  light 
and  spirits  of  darkness  assemble  themselves  af- 
ieciionately  to  prepare  the  golden  harvest  of  the 
earth  I  mre  all  bums,  here  all  rejoices  in  the 
splendour  of  the  All-Father's  eye  1  The  All- Fa- 
ther is  (ight,  is  fire.  Love,  too,  is  fire,  is  an  an- 
Jmated  flame  sprung  from  the  All-Father's  bo- 
som. O  Sun!  thou,  the  image  of  his  person; 
(bon,  warm  and  glorious  as  love ;  I  bow;  myself 
in  adoration  before  thee,  and  prav  thee  to  pro- 
tect a  flame  as  pore  and  powerful  as  thine.  A 
beam  of  thy  firs  kindle  thou  in  the  eyes  of  King 
Dag;  it  bums  yet  more  beautifully  in  his  heart; 
iie  is  the  descendant  of  a  divine  race,' — protect 
bim,  illufnine  his  voyage  over  the  great  seal 
Make  bis  path  light,  bis  arm  strong  and  victori- 
ous! Conduct  him  home  to  the  court  of  his  fa- 
thers, to  bis  faithful  bride;  and,  kneeling  by  his 
side,  I  will  consecrate  to  thee  a  better  ofiering 
than  now,  thou  glorious  king  of  day  I 

[<8%e  approacha  Kumba  and  Feima. 

Bond-maidens,  it  is  good  I  The  flower-garden 
is  well  tended.  The  beauty  of  the  plants  glad- 
dens both  eye  and  heart.  Soon,  too,  will  King 
Dag  see  it,  and  reward  your  care.  He  has  com- 
missioned me  to  give  yon  a  testimony  of  his  fa- 
Your.  He  will  one  day  give  you  more  beautiful 
ones  himself  Feima,  take  this  silver  chain. 
Thou  shalt  wear  it  on  thy  wedding-day.  The 
same  sun  which  blesses  my  union  with  King 
Dag  shall  witness  thy  marriage  with  thy  faithful 
Hreiroer.  He  shall  be  my  master-gardener. 
The  cottage,  which  I  have  caused  to  be  built  for 
jran,  will  soon  be  completed.  I  wish  you  always 
to  reman  with  me  and  the  king.  Thou  sbalt 
]}rew  the  mead  for  our  wedding;  and  thou  wilt 
do  well,  Feima,  to  call  the  good  Disor  lo  thy 
aid,  that  it  may  be  clear  and  strong. 

Feima. 

^FaBsdewnandmUkissPriSsfeH.    PridexUmds 

to  her  her  hand.') 

Princes!*!  thy  favour  is  great!  We  will  live 
and  die  for  thee  I  How  beamifnl  is  thy  band ; 
liow  white,  how  silken.  Only  King  Dag  has 
hands  as  beautiful  as  thine  1 


•  PaiD. 
Moi«  beantifol,  Feima,  becanse  they  aie 
stronger.  Kumba,  thou  art  the  most  intimate 
of  my  attendants.  From  the  years  of  childhood 
have  we  been  togethei.  Thou  shalt  always  be 
near  me.    Take  Ihisgolden  ring. 

KOMBA. 

King's  daughter,  that  is  not  ibr  me. 

FaiD. 
I  give  It  thee. 

Kuhba. 
My  hand  is  brown ;  my  fingers  are  short  and 
bony — what  shall  the  eolden  ring  do  there  1    It 
does  not  become  me.    Retain  thy  gift.    Thy  fa- 
vour is  all  that  I  desire. 

Frid. 

0  very  well  t  I  will  keep  my  ring,  bat — till 
thy  wedding-day.  I  know  that  KInr  loves  thee. 
Thou  wilt  not  alwaysLbe  hard  with  him.  He 
shall  put  the  ring  on  thy  finger.  {Kumba  tamt 
airay.)  If  thon  hast  a  wish,  thou  shall  tell  it  me, 
that  I  may  gratify  it  I  desire  that  all  should  be 
happy.  Abl  see,  see  here  reddens  a  rosebud! 
Welcome,  thoa  little  harbinger  of  the  highest 
happiness !  {kisaa  U.)  Kum^  I  Feima  I  tend  it 
well.  Protect  irfrum  the  night  chill;  moisten 
its  root  with  the  clearest  water.  "When  the 
rose-buds  redden,  then  shall  I  be  near  thee  I" 
wrote  last  to  me,  King  Dag.  This  rose  is  the 
first  which  reddens  this  ^ear  in  the  flower-gar- 
den. Perhaps  when  this  flowers  opens,  shall 
my  life's  happiness  be  in  bloom.  Tend  well  the 
delicate  bud,  bond-maidens  I  Ye  shall  not  do  it 
in  vain.  Kumba,  in  about  an  hour  I  shall  ex- 
pect thee  10  attend  me  to  the  bath. 

Kumba. 

1  will  be  punctual. 

FsiD. 
Once  more — take  care  of  my  loscbnd  I 

SCENE  II. 
KtmBA.    Feima. 
Feima. 
How  good  she  is  t 

Kumba. 
She  is  happy ! 

Feima.  < 

How  beautiful  she  is,  and  proud  I    Well  is 
she  worthy  to  be  beloved  by  a  king  like  King 
Dag.    Kumba!    What  ait  thou  doing  1    Tboa 
breakest  ofi°the  bud  which  she  bade  as  cherish  I 
Kumba. 
She  can  have  so  many  others. 
Feima. 

0  Kumba  I  that  was  ill  done.  Ought  not  her 
slightest  wish  to  ha  ve  been  a  law  to  thee  1  She, 
thy  lady,  thy  benefactress! 

KmfBA. 

1  am  her  slave  I 

Feima. 
And  yet  is  she  so  gracioos,  so  condescending 
to  thee!    Fie!  Kumba! 

Kumba. 
Reproach  me  not.    My  mind  is  embitteieo. 
IwiUdicI 
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TRALINNAN. 


Fbma. 
Die!    Wherefore t 

KOMBI. 

I  am  a  slave  I 

FEtHA. 

And  has  one  ofonr  race  erer  been  treated  bet- 
ter than  tbonl  Has  not  the  king's  daaghter 
exempted  thee  from  laborioas  occapations  1 
Hast  thoD  not  fr6m  childhood  been  allowed  to 
be  near  ker,  and  treated  better  thaii  all  the  ser- 
Tantsl  Doer  ahe  aot  give  thee  better  clotbes, 
hfeoer  ibodt  Dost  thou  not  go  fieely  about  in 
the  royal  halls  1  Hast  thou  not  there  been  in- 
stmcied  in  much  that  thialls  are  not  wont  to 
know) 

KvtaA. 

Feima  I  Wby  dost  thoa  call  me  fortunate  1 
Call  me  nnfortanate  I  Why  was  I  not  left  in 
die  knajibtv  eottage,  with  poverty  and  hardship, 
And  tangbt  by  cnstoiA  to  eodilte  tfae  stem  lot  to 
ifhich'  I  was,  boA  1  Why  did  the  bondmaid  re- 
ceive a  dwelUngin  the  halls  (rf'  Icings,  and  learn 
to  compare  1  Why  did  I  learn  to  love  beauty 
Ud  greatness,  when  nnr  lot  was  m^iness  and  in- 
•tomfieancel  Why  did  I  receive  instroetioas 
iraich  taught  me  only  to  despair  t 
Feima. 

Ah  I  it  was  thy  prood  heart  which  taught  thee 
to  ttti  thus  I  It  is  thy  haoghty  spirit  which  cob- 
vnls  the  sweetness  into  poison  I 

KOMBA. 

Frid  too  is  ptood,  and  yet  in  her  that  is  no 
fitidtl 

FEIlfA. 

No  I  for  pride  becomes  her;  bat  pride  does  not 
become  ns.  She  is  of  the  race  of  the  Jarls;  we 
ofthat  of  the  Thralls. 

KOIIBA. 

And  yet  Feima,  the  Saga  says,  that  the  fiitber 
of  onr  race  was  a  god — yes,  the  same  god  who 
afierwardii  became  th«  father  of  the  haughty 
lace  of  the  gods.  We  are  the  elder  brethren  and 
sisters.  Why  are  we  anfibred  to  creep  in  the 
dast,  when  the  younger  brethren  an  exalted  to 
God's  heaven  1 

Feima. 

I  do  ndt  know.  But  this  I  know,  that  it  would 
not  befit  thee  to  wear  Frid's  crown  on  thy  head, 
her  golden  girdle  around  thy  waist,  and  to  walk 
so  slowly  and  proudly  as  she  does.  I  feel  that  I 
could  not  help  laughing  at  that. 

KOMBA. 

-Wee  is  me !  I  know  it  too.  In  me  that  were 
lidicaloas,  which  in  her  is  beautiful.  I  am  call- 
ed, and  I  am,  Kumba.*  But  it  is  precisely  of 
that  that  I  bomplain.  Why  am  I  so  1 
Feima. 
And  I  know  too  that  there  are  much  good  and 
many  joys  for  ns  if  we  can  but  bridle  our  minds 
and  our  desires.  Have  we  not  the  sun's  light 
and  warmth  1  Have  we  not  the  fragrance  of 
flowen  as  well  as  the  king's  daughter  1  Have 
we  not  the  ciyoyment  of  the  cottage  which  pro- 
tects ns;  of  food  which  we  eati  Can  we  not, 
under  the  guardianship  of  good  masters,  possess 
oar  husbands  and  children  as  well  as  the  Jarls  1 

KUMEA. 

Slaves ! 

Feima. 

Hreimer  Is  a  slave ;  ye.s,  and  bis  hand  is  sooty, 
bat  diligent  and  faithful  is  that  hand ;  his  heart 
is  good,  and  his  glance  tejls  me  how  dear  he 
holds  me.    By  his  side  I  shall  live  happy  and 


Cliim7. 


ftee  Crom  care,  for  we  love  one  another,  and  war 
love  our  masters,  and  know  that  they  will  not 
separate  ns,  or  sell  onr  cbiMren  away  irom  as. 
We  desire  nothing  better  then  always  to  live  ia 
their  service. 

Kdmba. 

Happy  thoa  I 

Feima; 

The  same  happing  niay  be  thine  if  thoa  wilt;. 
Elar  loves  thee. 

Kdmba. 

Fie,  fie,  fie'  then !    I  speak  not  of  him. 
Feima. 

And  if  thoa  wilt  not  have  a  husband :  if  thoa 
tHU  remaiii  single,  what  more  pleasant  lot  canst 
thou  have  thata  to  serve  the  lioble  Frid,  and  live- 
in  the  royal  halls,  and  see  around  thee  men  and 
women  of  the  race  of  the  Jails  1  That,  indeed^ 
is  great  and  beantiful. 

Kdmba. 

Miserable!  Know,  Feima;  farther  towards- 
the  north,  towards  the  region  where  giants  and 
horrible  dragons  hav6  their  abode,  there  is  fonnd 
amid  ice-clad  mountains,  a  people  not  fiir  re- 
moved from  bea.sts.  Their  clothes  are  the  skins- 
of  wild  beasts ;  their  dwellings,  caves  and  clefts 
of  the  rocks ;  their  speech  a  t^stial  noise.  Well, 
then^  amongst  this  people,  in  their  woods,  I 
should  feel  myself  happier  than  here,  ia  the  halls 
of  the  king's  daughter  f 

Feima. 

Thou  wonldst  prefer  living  amongst  detestable- 
monstera  of  the  woods  rather  than  with  the  good 
and  beautiful  Frid  1  Thou  wouldst  rather  freeze 
in  their  caves,  and  hunt  in  their  woods,  thalk 
plait  her  golden  hair  and  bathe  in  a  silver  ewer 
her  white  feet  1 

KOMBA. 

Yes,  that  would  I. 

Feima. 
Wonderful !    And  why  t 
Kdmba. 
Because  there  I  should  be  free  I    BeeaoM- 
amongst  them  i  should  be  somewhat. 
Feima. 
I  do  not  understand  thee.    Bnt  if  thon  findest 
thyself  so  unhappy  here,  wherefore,  Kamba,  dost 
thou  not  make  thy  prayer  to  Frid  for  thy  free- 
dom 1    She  loves  thee,  and  could  certainly  not 
refuse  thy  request    Wherefore  dost  thoa  linger 
where  thoa  art  in  torment  1 
Kdmba. 
Ask  me  not  I 

Feima. 
Thoa  art  very  strange.    Thoil  wilt  and  thott 
wilt  not. 

Kitmba. 
Woe  is  me !    It  is  so.    My  feet  are  ifveted  lo- 
ihe  spot  which  bears  me. 

FeiMA. 
Sister  I  poor  sister  t    I  compassionate  tfaeel 

Kdmba. 
Well  raayest  thou.    Bat  the  powers  who  made 
the  races  of  the  Jarls  and  the  slaves,  who  gave 
to  the  one  gold  and  to  the  other  dost— of  ibese- 
will  I  demand.  Was  it  jost  that  ye  dealt  thus  T 
Feima. 
Kumba,  tempt  not  the  gods  I 

Kdmba. 
They  who  re<iTiire  of  men  worship  becpose 
they  conferred  on  them  a  wretched  life— who 
demand  praise  and  offerings  for  the  clod  of  esrtih 
which  weeultivate  with  the  sweat  of  our  brow 
for  others — to  them  I  will  say,  "  la  yoor  unjust 
seUbh  existence — 
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trtlMfeiel    O  sflmMI    It  i»  horrlbtt)  Ut  bear 
thee  I    Tb)  cfH  flash,  Kambkl    Tboa  blas- 
.  pbemest ! 

KmtBk. 

Bat  if  I  do  marmarmd  blaspheme  indrapair 
OTcr  my  lot,  what  tben  1  Id  a  llttl«  tim«  I  tnall 
grow  dumb  in  the  World— in  a  little  time  the 
blasphemJDgr  spirit  will  disappear  llln  a  rapbnr 
in  space,  add  be  as  it  had  never  iMea.  Bat  it 
l^ait  dot  disturtied  the  lejoietdg  s<HiKg  of  Yalhhl- 
la;  aloft  there  is  nAt'  heard  its  pain  abd  <fomi 
plaidt  Add  when  the  8cb1erattl«dW  of  tfa« 
mighty  shall  live  irooiortally  io  the  sodgs  of  the 
Scalds  od  the  earth — whed  their  glory  shall  be 
admired  by  socceedlo^  gedet^tiods — who  shall 
kdow  anytbiae  of  the  life  of  slaves,  of  their  vir- 
ta^,  tbeir  suflerings  1  Ddhib,  befaeath  the  bar- 
den  of  tbeir  labours,  they  have  sank  into  thi 
earth,  and  ai7  fotgotted.  Where  14  foatid  jas^ 
tice  for  tbekn,  id.  heaven  oi*  upon  earth  1  Wf  arri 
born  to  no  end. 

FeiMji. 

Nay,  that  I  raimot  believe.  Say  ilot  oor  holy 
Sagas,  that  for  ns,  too,  shall  be  fonnd  room  after 
death,  tbere,  Where  every  ode  shall  receive  bis 
rewai^  for  what  he  has  done  on  the  earth,  wheth- 
er it  be  good  or  evil  1 

KVUBA. 

Seest  thoQ  the  pale  grey  clodd  in  the  dfstaace, 
which  sails  over  the  wild  Death  1  Seest  tfaon,  far 
off  id  the  marshes,  the  vapoars  tossed  abont  by 
the  widd  1  There  beholdest  thou  the  life  of  a 
slave  aner  death.  Seest  thon  the  son,  bow  be 
warms  the  world  from  the  inward  glow  of  hfs 
own  happiness;  the  stars  by  night,  beaming 
dowd  tranquillv,  as  kings  Atim  their  thrones,  as 
happy  spirits  in  the  conns  of  the  gods — there 
hast  thoa  the  immortality  of  the  noble-bom  of  the 
hero-race.  Dark  is  oar  life  on  the  earth,  dark 
on  the  other  side  of  the  grave  I  It  is  not  good  to 
go  poor  to  Odin — the  poor  find  in  bis  halls  no 
room.  Alode  for  a  nobly-bom  hero,  alone  for  a 
kidg  who  carried  far  add  wide  the  blood-dripping 
sword,  resounds  the  road  to  Valhalla;  for  him 
only  are  adorned  its  couches,  for  him  its  cop  is 
burnished,  and  the  Valkyrior  bring  wine.    The 

i'oys  of  heaven  are  made  only  for  the  great,  the 
lappy  Od  earth. 

FeiMA. 
But  it  is  said  likewise,  that  the  servant  who 
comes  in  the  train  of  a  great  lord  can  slip  into 
the  glorious  Asgard ;  therefore,  often  do  the  ser- 
vadts  kill  themselves  od  their  master's  corpse. 

KCMBA. 

Fools !  Yes,  to  become'  slaves  to  (hem  after 
death  as  they  have  heed  here.  "Wretches"  are 
the  slaves  termed  by  the  Scal^;  and  jasily,  for 
wretched  is  their  lot  even  there,  beyond  Hela's 
nocturnal  halls.  Thraldom  and  fatigue  await 
them  as  here.  And  for  soch  of  as,  who  do  not 
accompany  some  mighty  lord  in  death,  there 
shall  be  no  resurrection— We  have  here  lived  in 
pain. 

FsniA. 

Ah  I  my  heart  tells  me  differient.    It  says  that 
(he  gods  will  never  take  away  agaili  the  exist- 
ence which  they  have  given. 
KimBA. 

Seest  thoU  the  worm  in  the  sand  Which  is  tor- 
tured and  draf^ged  along  by  antsi  See  h<>w  it 
writhes,  how  it  is  agonised '!  Let  it  be !  If  thoU 
rtscaesi  ft,  a  thousand  others  will  still  be  tor- 
tured. In  vain  dost  thou  writhe,  wortn.  Thy 
tormentora  drag  thee  to  the  hillock,  to  the  tm- 


hoooored  ftiB«ral-|inei  fiwis  wUeh  m  ffiatUjfii^ 
flame  aseenda,  and  where  thon  ahalt  sparaily 
become  nothisg.  Is  not  the  wonn  created  by 
the  goda  as  well  as  we  1  They  regard  not  th« 
worm-,  they  kwk  not  down  on  ns.  Our  fiuaa 
arealike. 

FMMlt 

Noj«ol  lW<MldDOitMiioveihat,irtho«sBM 
it  a  thonshnd  timeai  They  who-  have  served  iA 
tmibabaU  oetMnly  hereafter  dwell  iit  peace  and 
iar-    Bat,  werai  it  indeed  not  ao,  wtn  it>oilMfk 

KOMBA. 

Whattheni 

Faiifei. 

From  thedtlst  was  I  taken.  The  goodnessof 
Gtod  nVe  nie  life,  f  have  seen  the  beaoiy  of  the 
son:  I  haveeii)oyed  the  ftaitfe  of  the  earth,  the 
fieshnese  of  the  water,  the  oool-shade  of  the  treca 
— ^Ihaveloved.  If  the  gods  shall  one  day  ndooe 
to  nothing  the  dost  which  they  have  raised  ap)  t' 
will  then  praise  them  for  the  life  which  I  have 
enjoyed ;  and'  will  deliver  again  into  their  handa 
what  ftom  their  hands  I  have  received,  if  not 
without  regret,  at  least  wltfaoat  oomptainiag. 

KUMBA. 

Shall  I  admire,  or  shall  I  despise  thee  1 
FEiiia. 

We  are  small;  let  us  id  humility  acknowl- 
edge it.  Humility  is  the  soul's  repose.  O  Hum'- 
ba,  Kumba  I  Leave  thy  proud  heights— hamble 
thyself.  See,  it  is  only  by  stooping  that  thoQ 
canst  gather  this  beautiful  flower.  Quit  the  ro. 
gal  jialace  if  thoa  art  not  happy  there,  but  go  not 
amongst  the  wild  people.  Come  to  us,  sister; 
come  and  remain  with  us:  Hreimer  and  I  will 
love  tbee,  cherish  thee,  perform  the  heaviest 
tasks  for  thee.  Choose  a  husband,  possess  a 
cottage,  and  press  a  child  to  thy  bosom.  My 
mother  has  told  me,  that  when  she  gave  nw  Urth 
the  world  became  light  to  her,  and  that  she  woald 
not  have  excbang«l  me  for  a  kingdom.  The 
animals,  which  are  so  moch  beneath  us,  how 
they  love,  how  they  rejoice  themselves  in  their 
young  I  Become  a  wife  and  mother,  Kumba! 
become  good  and  happy. 

EauBA. 

The  cradle  and  the  bier  ate  the  tools  of  the 
Nordor,  add  no  one  can  escape  his  fate.    I  will 
not  give  birth  to  a  being  doomed  to  oabappiaeBS. 
Feimx. 

Hremier  and  I  afe  happy,  nd  yet  we  ate  the 
children  of  slaves. 

KniB*. 

My  mother  was  amongst  the  rfaves  of  dneeA 
GnnniM — she  was  the  most  fitithfU  of  her  ser- 
vants. Poor  and  heavy  Was  her  lot,  yet  did  she 
wish  to  live.  My  father  was  a  free-bora  peison, 
who  thought  little  of  forsaking  the  woman  who 
lovedMm,  and  the  chfldshehatl  borne  to  hinx.  I 
remember  a  night — that  night  has  stretched  i^ 
self  over  my  whole  life.  Flames  arose  irom  a 
pile — they  ascended  high  into  heaved.  It  was 
the  corpse  of  the  queen  which  was  burned.  My 
mother  was  amongst  those  who  tended  the  pil9; 
she,  with  many  otheis,  were  cast  alive  into  the 
flames!  The  qtrecn,  it  wa)B  said,  needed  her  at- 
tendants In  the  other  world.  I  stood  amoogist 
the  people,  still  a  chHd,  and  heard  my  mother's 
cry,  and  saw  her  bom.  Fatherless  and  mother- 
less, I  went  thence  into  the  world  alone,  and 
wandered  ia  tlie  woods  wfthoot  knowing  Whither. 
There  came  people  who  seited  me,  and  ranricd 
me  back  to  the  court  of  King  A  tie.  They  said 
that  I  wished  to  na  awar  and  I  was  oenddeMd 
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10  ibe  prasenee  of  the  ktag.  I  answered  hangh- 
Mlv  10  his  questions,  ana  he  eansed  roe  to  be 
whipped  till  the  blood  eame,  in  pnnishment,  as 
'  be  said,  of  my  disobedience.  Tboa,  Feima,  tnen 
lay  on  thy  mother's  bosom— (hoa  dist  not  under- 
sund  what  I  felt. 

Fbim*. 

But  Frid,  King  Atle's  beanlifol  niece,  nnder- 
stood  it  She  begged  thee  from  the  kin((,  and 
cherished  thee  like  a  mother,  althoogh  die  was 
scarcely  older  than  thyself.  She  endearoured 
to  recompense  thee  for  all  that  thou  hadst  suf- 
feKd. 

EcniBA. 

Then  did  I  sit  in  the  nights,  and  gazed  on 
the  wandering  stars,  on  the  flying  doods.  I 
asked  them  of  my  mother's  fate;  I  called  her 
name,  and  listened.  The  night  wind  flew  com- 
plaining over  the  heath,  and  the  fog  bedewed 
me  with  tears.  See,  there,  the  only  answer  that 
I  received. 

FstttA. 

O  canst  thon  not  foiget  the  horrors  of  thy 
childish  years  in  all  the  kindness  which  has  been 
showered  on  thy  yoolh  1  And  what  dost  thou 
knowl  Perhaps  thy  mother's  sonl  lies  happily 
in  the  snnshine  which  now  closes  thee  in  iis 
warm  embrace.  O  that  it  wonid  become  light 
in  thy  soul,  and  that  tboa  coaldst  see  life  and 
thy  own  destiny  in  a  clearer  vision  I  It  is  long 
since  thoa  hast  offered  to  the  gods.  Come,  sis- 
teVf  cornel  Let  ns  go  to  the  holy  foantain  of 
oflering  on  the  moantain.  Dost  thoa  see  this 
•ilrer-pennyl  I  received  it  once  from  King 
Dag.  I  will  now  offer  this  for  thee.  Carry  thoa 
also  thither  an  offering  of  something  dear  to  ttiee. 
that  we  may  win  the  favonr  of  the  Powers,  ana 
,  that  th^  may  hear  onr  prayers. 
KmtBi. 

And  what  wonldsl  thou  that  I  should  solicit  1 

FSIMI. 

A  pious,  a  contented  mind. 

Kdmba. 
Am  I  then  so  wicked,  Feima  1 

Fbima. 
Sister,  pardon  me  the  bard  word; — thon  art 
not  gooo. 

KOMBA. 

Thou  speakest  the  truth.  Bnt,  Feima,  I  have 
wished  to  be  good.  O I  bad  the  gods  heard  my 
sighs,  Feima,  I  should  now  have  been  pious; 
like  Frid,  I  would  wish  to  make  all  happy. 
Seize,  torment  a  bee,  and  it  will  sting,  and  leave 
poison  in  the  sting;  but  leave  it  in  its  freedom, 
let  it  possess  its  wings  and  its  flowers,  and  it 
-will  suck  and  confer  only  delicioas  sweetness. 
Feima. 

And  what  wonldst  thou  desiic  of  the  gods  1 

KUMBA. 

Beanty,  high  birth,  wealth,  and— a  king's  love : 
room  in  the  halls  of  Odin  after  death,  for  me  and 
•11  my  race. 

Fbima. 

Knmba,  thou  art  mad.  Thy  glance  is  wild. 
'Poor  sisterl  Thy  mind  is  diseased.  Come,  O 
-come  with  me  to  cool  thy  brow  with  the  holy 
trater,  and  offer  and  pray  with  me  is  the  still 
inoming,  while  the  tnroolt  of  the  world  is  hash- 
ed, and  when  Heimdal's  ever-listening  ears  can 
fee  reached  even  by  the  lowest  prayers.  Come  I 
KniBA. 

I  will  not,  sister.  At  the  prayers  which  now 
-arise  within  me,  thon  wonldst  tie  horrified,  and 
'the  irods  would  reject  me.  Thoo  art  right.  Mr 
«oiiIisskk.  Therefor* go  leave  me  alone.  Got 


Fbima. 
And  what  anall  I  say  to  the  kine^  danghler, 
when  she  inquires  after  her  rosebnd  1 
KniBA. 
Tell  her  that  a  bitter  noith  wind  took  it  oit 

Feima. 
Then  thon  wilt  not  accompany  mel 

KOMBA. 

No,  I  say ;  no  I    Leave  me  alone. 

Feima  (aside,  as  ske  gets  aviof). 
I  will  then  go  alone,  and  pray  for  her.    Tct — 
Hreimer,  will  gladly  accompany  me  to  offer  wiUi 


me  for  the  unhappy  aister.' 
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SCENE  m. 
KoMBA  (atoie). 

Yea,  go!  Offer,  pray  to  the  mercenary,  the 
unjnst  gods.  I  am  not  childish  enough  in  do  tiiat 
But  she  is  good  and  pious.  Were  I  bnt  pioiu 
as  she!  Can  I  not  be  sol  No!  for  I  know 
more  than  she;  my  eye»  have  pierced  deeper 
into  the  dark  dispMal  of  events;  and  a  poison 
corrodes  me,  which  she  does  not  know.  "  Why 
dost  thou  not  fly  1"  she  demanded.  ■'  Wherelbie 
dost  thou  not  solicit  thy  freedom  1"  Unhappy 
power,  which  binds  my  will  and  my  sonl !  Ab- 
oorred,  beloved  torment,  which  causes  me  to 
court  what  I  never  can  win,  and  to  seek  what  I 
ought  to  fly  ftom,  thou  wilt  tyrannize  over  me 
in  life  and  m  death.  Ah!  wby  saw  I  the  glori- 
ous object  that  I  am  not  to  pa^sessl  Why 
should  I  behold  a  day  which  will  never  shine 
for  me  1  Wby,  stem  and  terrible  fate,  didsi  thou 
allnre  me  op  into  the  light,  only  to  plonge  me 
deeper  into  my  darkness  1  The  mischief  is  now 
done;  my  eyes  are  dazzled,  my  glance  is  fasci- 
nated, my  heart  is  doomed,  my  life  is  given  over 
to  misery.  Hen  is  my  torment,  and  oere  mast 
I  remain;  so  will  the  inexorable  Powers.  I 
most,  because  I  matt  hear  his  name  pronoanced. 
Not  to  bear  him  mentioned,  is  not  to  get  air  to 
breathe.  I  must  see  him  again,  once  more  bear 
his  voice,  and  live  in  the  lustre  of  his  eyes.  O 
King  Dag  I  wilt  thon  notice  the  bond  maiden  1 
Wilt  thou  give  one  look,  one  thonght,  to  her 
who  would  gladly  die  for.thee  1  Thoo  wilt  cla^ 
thy  proud  steed  with  thy  Ftrong  victorious  hand : 
bnt  it  would  be  deiiled  by  the  touch  of  the  hand 
of  Kumba.  For  Frid — for  the  king's  daughter 
— is  tby  hand;  for  her,  thy  embraces,  tfar  kisses, 
thy  great,  proud  hero-heart.  And  her  do  I  tend 
and  adorn  every  day,  that  she  may  become  more 
beautifal  for  thee,  and  all  the  happier  in  thy  lore. 
Every  day  shall  I  see  her  beanty  and  happiness, 
and  feel  myself  devoured  by  envy.  O  depth  of 
anguish!  O  bottomless  pit!  In  thee  am  I  doom- 
ed to  live  and  move  for  ever!        [Ste  pataes. 

In  the  cold,  fogiry  Nifelhem  is  the  fountain 
Hvergelmer.  Streams  of  poison  rush  from  it; 
and  in  its  depth,  amid  countless  snakes,  lies  tbe 
great  snake  Nidhogg,  which  gnaws  at  the  root 
of  the  tree'  of  the  world — gnaws,  gnaws  till  it  de- 
cays. When  I  was  rery  young,  the  Saga  ea.sily 
made  me  shudder.  lam  now  quite  at  home  in  it. 
I  seem  sometimes  indeed  to  be  myself  ihe  foant- 
ain, that  mist  is  my  world,  and  tliat  the  worm 
gnaws  at  the  tree  ol'^my  life.        [Again  sUmL 

Sometimes  dark  thoughts  rise  op  within  me. 
It  is  said  that  elres  of  darkness,  which  live  oa 
the  northern  edge  of  the  earth,  Veneatb  tbe  deep- 
est roots  of  the  Ttte  of  the  Worid,  sometimes 
ascend  thence,  and  speak  words  with  the  chil- 
dren ofmen,  which  fright  the  light  of  day.  Hell 
sends  them  forth  to  execute  its  commissions  and 
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affairs.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  at  times  the  voice 
of  evil  spirits  spoke  within  me,  and  ezl)orted  me 
to  ... .  [AnMer  silence. 

If, I  coold  bat  die,  and  find  rest!  Coald  ray 
life,  aAer  death,  l>at  become  pleasant;  might 
once  the  beed  spiiit  but  loolc  down  from  heaven 
npon  the  eanh^  where  it  bad  saffered  and  been 
tormented  ....  Did  I  bot  know  that  a  merciful 
God  had  prepared  for  his  tired  and  weary  child 
a  peacefal  ajid  bright  abode,  where  it  might  re- 
pose after  its  bard  conflict,  O  then  coold  I  still 
sabmit  myself!  could  then  renounce,  then  .... 

[Weefs. 

Bat,  O  ye  Godst  ye  have  forgotten  us,  and 
therefore  is  my  spirit  exasperated.  To  your  A- 
Tonrites  you  have  given  all,  to  os  nothing. 
Notbingi  Yes,  bitterness !  poison  I  Bnt-witb 
the  poison  there  is  strength.  Ye  Gods  I  if  from 
the  drops,  which  (rota  hour  to  hour  yon  cause 
'  10  drop  into  my  bosom,  there  swells  a  stream 
which  btinu  and  destroys,  th«  gailt/nfl— on  you  I 


SCENE  IV. 

FricCt  Beddambtr, 

Fbid.    Kdiua. 

Fam 

Kambal    Plait  my  hair,  and  anoint  it  with 

the  oil  of  the  south,  which  I  received  firom  King 

Dag. 

Kdmba. 
What  thou  eommandeat  I  will  do. 

Frid. 
And  while  thon  plaitest  it,  relate  to  me  some 
of  the  Sagas  which  thou  knowest  so  well.  It  is 
justly  said  that  the  dwelling  of  the  Sagas  is  snr- 
Tonnded  by  the  mormnrs  of  cool  billows,  to 
whose  mshing  Odin  gladly  listens.  Eolivenine 
and  soothing  at  the  same  time  are  Sagas  and 
-aong, — a  worthy  pastime  for  the  race  of  the  gods. 

KUMSI. 

Wilt  thon,  king's  daughter,  hear  the  aneient 
Sagas  of  Rig  1* 

Fbid. 

Gladly. 

Kdmba. 

Reimdal— so  it  is  said;  the  tnisty  and  wise 
god,  went  once  on  a  time  to  walk  in  the  eoantry, 
and  came  on  the  sea-shore  to  a  hoase  which  he 
entered.  The  door  stood  wide  open ;  a  fine  burnt 
«n  the  hearth,  and  within  sate  the  Inhabitants, 
grown  grey  with  labour,  Ae  and  Edda,  in  old- 
'world  garments.  Edda  took  oat  of  the  ashes  the 
heavy,  thick,  seed-mingled  cake,  brought  forth 
the  soup  in  a  bowl;  but  the  greatest  delicacy 
was  the  sodden  calf.  Heimdal,  who  called  him- 
self king,  continued  three  nights  there,  and  nine 
months  after  his  departure,  Edda  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  which  wa!<  baptized  and  named  Tril  (slave). 
He  grew  and  flourished,  was  of  a  dark  complex- 
ion, had  wrinkled  skin  on  his  hands,  contracted 
knuckles,  thick  fingers,  an  agly  countenance,  a 
humpback,  and  long  heels.  A  beggar-girl  came 
to  the  house ;  her  feet  sore,  her  arms  sunburnt, 
her  nose  hooked.  She  was  called  TraJinna 
(bondwoman,  or  female  slave).  She  lived  there 
with  TrCl,  the  heavy  days,  and  bore  him  sons 
and  daughters.  Their  employment  was  to  twine 
boat  ropes,  to  drag  load^,  to  carry  firewood,  to 
keep  and  fatten  caiile,  herd  awine,  watch  the 
goaus,  dig  turf.  From  her  came  the  race  of 
slaves. 

•  lolmrtoccd  isl*  tb*  oUn  JSMk.  8m  OaijM'a,  ••  Stm 
mOM  Btfdn." 


Rig  went  fattner,  and  found  in  another  boose 
another  pair.  The  door  stood  a-jar;  fire  burned 
on  the  hearth.  The  husband  was  shaping  a  tree 
into  a  weaver's  beam ;  his  beard  was  trimmed, 
his  hair  cut  on  the  forehead ;  he  had  a  close  shirt. 
which  was  fastened  by  a  clasp  at  the  neck.  The 
wife  twirled  the  spinning-wheel,  spun  thread,  and 
converted  it  into  cloibmg.  She  had  a  fillet  on 
her  bead,  a  broach  on  her  bosom,  a  eloth  round 
her  neck,  and  ribbon  on  the  shoulders.  The 
couple  were  called  Afe  and  Amroa.  Rig  was 
bospitablv  entertained,  and  stayed  with  them 
three  nights.  Nine  months  afterwards,  Amma 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  rosy  and  blooming,  witit 
sparkling  eyes.  He  was  baptized  and  called 
Karl.  Hegtewandthrove,leamedtoumeozeii, 
10  cultivate  land,  to  build  houses,  foiged  horse- 
nails,  made  carts,  drove  the  plough.  To  him 
was  conducted  home  as  a  bride,  Sndr,  hnng 
round  with  keys,  in  kirtle  of  goat's  hair.  They 
exchanged  rings,  spread  the  sheet,  baih  a  house. 
They  had  sons  and  daughters,  and  of  them  are 
come  the  race  of  KizrbjOr  free  men. 

Rig  went  fbrther.  He  came  to  a  hall.  The 
door  was  closed,  and  adorned  with  a  ring.  He 
entered.  The  floor  was  strown.  There  sate, 
the  couple,  looking  each  other  in  the  eyes — f)^- 
der  and  Moder.  There  work  was  play.  The 
husband  shaped  bows,  twisted  strings,  polished 
arrows.  The  wife  ironed  and  starched  her 
sleeves,  and  made  up  a  head-dress.  She  bad  a 
jewel  on  her  breast,  a  silken  kirtle,  blue  figured 
linen,  a  countenance  more  beautiful,  a  boeom 
more  charming,  a-  neck  more  white  than  the  re- 
cent snow.  Moder  spread  the  figured  white  cloth 
on  the  table,  set  on  it  the  thin  white  wheaten 
cakes,  and  dishes  of  embossed  silver,  full  of  all 
kinds  of  meat,  pork,  and  roasted  birds.  There 
was  wine  in  flagons  and  embossed  cups;  they 
drank  and  talked  till  the  day  dawned.  Rig  re- 
mained three  nights  there  also,  and  after  nine 
months,  Moder  brought  forth  a  son,  who  was 
wrapt  in  silk,  was  baptized,  and  called  Jarl. 
His  hair  was  flaxen,  his  cheeks  bright, liis  eye* 
keen  as  tho.se  of  a  young  eagle.  He  grew  up, 
twisted  bowstrings,  shaped  bows,  flung  the  spear, 
shot  arrows,  shook  lances,  rode  horses,  bunted  with 
hounds,  drew  the  sword,  and  exercised  himself 
in  swimming.  Then  came  Rig  ap[ain  to  the 
court,  taught  Dim  Runes,  gave  him  Au  name,  and 
acknowledged  him  as  Ais  son.  The  young  Rig 
therefore  marched  over  the  rocks  in  war,  woa 
victories  and  lands,  distributed  goods  and  estates, 
and  married  tbe  daughter  of  Herve,  the  slender, 
fair,  noble  Enia.  Of  their  sons,  the  youngest 
was  Konr.  He  contended  with  bis  father  Rig  in 
the  knowledge  of  Runes,  and  won.  Then  was  it 
the  son's  lot  to  be  himself  called  Rig,  and  thenco- 
forth  to  understand  Runes  beyond  all  others. 
From  him  are  descended  the  Jarla  and  kiitgs. 

^ere  ends  the  Saga  about  Rig. 
Fbid. 

Thanks,  Knmba  I  The  Saga  is  beantUU  and 
full  of  meaning. 

KuHBA  (aade"). 

Beautiful  1 1    Yes,  for  her. 
Fain. 

But  my  attention  was  distracted  while  I  list- 
ened to  it.  A  great,  a  precious,  and  almort 
afiecting  recollection  came  vividly  on  my  souL 
To-dav,  three  years  ago,  I  saw,  for  the  first  tims, 
King  Dag. 

KttMBA. 

Ahl  speak  of  thati  {aridt).   Tha  poisoa  is 

sweetl  .-,...  . 
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Fkm. 
Thou  knowest  that  my  fiubo'*  brother,  the 
^oemj  AUe,  had  in  an  engasement  killed  King 
Dag's  lather,  the  victoriooaKiDg  Ifrar.  King 
Dag,  and  bis  brother  Ragnar,  revenged  their 
fetMr's  death,  and  stormed  mjr  nncle's  castJe. 
Shut  up  ia  the  iooet'  room  of  the  castle  with  my 
tender  Orolher  Arild,  I  heard  the  din  of  anna,  and 
the  battle-cries  of  the  waniora.  Arild  eleaehed 
his  little  iMHids  in  wrath.  I  prayed  to  the  gods 
ibr  hi*  life,  for  I  hekl  him  as  dear  as  a  mother. 
Suddenly  I  heard  a  cry,  accompanied  by  a  wild 
iabilaiion  of  victoiy.  "Atle  is  fallen!  The 
prare  Ragnar  haa  slain  him  I"  Bat  iounediale- 
U  thereon— "  Ragiur  is  wooodedl  Ragnar  is 
aeadl  Revenge!  revenge!"  Amid  a  horrid 
din,  steps  drew  near  the  room.  Before  the 
strokes  of  war-azes,  the  door  went  to  pieces. 
At  this  moment  I  felt  not  (ear,  but  wiath  and  a 
prood  desperation.  I  had  seised  spear  and 
shield,  ana  stood  there  resolved  to  die,  rather 
than  to  sarreader  mycelf  a  prisoner;  and  till  my 
last  breath  to  defend  the  little  one.  "Back!" 
thnndered  a  lordly  voice  to  (he  on-pressing  mar- 
tial throng;  and  environed  by  the  flashings  of 
tdoody  swords,  as  by  a  Ihoosaod  jagged  ligh^ 
nings,  I  beheld  before  me  a  man — a  god  be  seem- 
ed to  me  to  be. 

KUMBA. 

It  was  Ac; 

FaiD. 

Yes,  it  was  lUl  It  was  E^ing  Dag!  "Yield 
thyself!"  exclaimed  he  to  me.  In  answer  I 
sought  his  breast  with  my  spear.  My  trembling 
hand  was  arrested  by  his  sword,  and  he  disarm- 
ed me.  Bleeding,  I  sunk  by  my  brother's  side, 
exclaiming,  "Ittercy  for  him!  Mercy  for  the 
child !"  "  Death  to  ibe  traitor's  son  I"  cried  wild- 
ly the  warriors,  and  rushed  on.  King  Dag  turn- 
ed himself  to  his  people,  and  covered  us  with  his 
ahield.  "  Back !  exclaimed  he  once  more  com- 
mandingly  to  Ibe  wild  troop.  "With  women 
and  children  we  contend  not.'  The  victory  is 
won.  Down  with  yoar  weapons!"  But  a  fran- 
tic Inst  of  murder  bad  taken  possession  of  Rag- 
nafs  people,  and  they  cried — "  Blood  for  blood !" 
Then  sbouldst  thou  have  seen  King  Dag !  Glo- 
rious and  strong  as  the  god  Thor,  he  Dfled  his 
broadsword  in  defence  of  the  helpless.  Like 
lightning  flew  its  strokes  whistling  through  the 
air,  and  fell  on  the  blood-thirsty  warriors.  Heaps 
of  dead  were  round  his  feet 
Ktmaa. 

Thabravel  the  glorious! 
Frid. 

Seized  with  amaze  at'bis  soperbuman  strength, 
Ragnar's  people  began  to  give  way.  Then 
cried  King  Dag— "Hither,  my  men  I  Every 
true  friend  follow  me  I"  He  lifKd  up  Arild,  and 
placed  him  in  tlw  arms  of  one  of  his  warriors; 
he  took  myself  in  his  own,  and  guarding  me  with 
shield  and  sword,  he  broke  through  the  tumult  of 
war.  I  saw  nothing  more.  A  swoon  overoow- 
ered  my  senses;  my  eyes  were  closed. 
KiniBa. 

But  he  watched  over  thee? 
Frio. 

When  I  opened  them  again,  it  was  night;  but 
a  night  lighted  up  by  a  red  and  wild  splendour. 
I  saw  from  the  distant  strand  a  castle  stand  all  in 
flames;  but  cool  winds  fanned  my  cheek,  and 
farther  and  farther  over  the  dancing  waves,  con- 
veyed me  the  winged  sea-dragon,  and  my  little 
brother  stood  beside  me  ander  the  purple  pavil- 
ion, and  clanoed  his  bands  in  childish  joy  over 


the  novel  q>eetacie.    Belore  me,  an  hi*  knee,  hi* 
godlike  beautifbl  countenance  illnmioed  br  th« 
flames  of  the  burning,  and  with  uncovered  neadr 
lay  King  Dag,  and  I  was  his  captive  I 
KumBa  (asitU). 

Happy  lot! 

Frii>. 

Ah,  y«s !  His  captive.  For  my  bean  had  be 
conquered, — the  brave,  the  noble  one;  and  I 
eouu  ikot  then,  as  I  wished,  ia  proud  anger  mm 
from  the  victor  my  glance.  By  his  stnrngtfa  he 
bad  disarmed  my  hand,  by  bis  iove  be  now 
sought  to  win  my  love ;  and  when  he  prayed  me 
as  beauliAilly,  as  mildly  as  Balder,  when  he 
begged  me,  as  a  favour,  to  accept  hte  kincdom 
and  his  crown,  then  I  let  him  see  what  my  heart 
felt,  and  he  pressed  me  to  his  heart,  andf  called 
me  hi*  bride. 

Ktmsa. 

Thou  happy  one  I 

PaiD. 

Tea,  Twas  happy.  Days  and  nights  went  <■!, 
and  life  was  to  me  like  a  beam  of  the  light  of 
QoA's  heaven — ell  around  me  was  so  beaniifol. 
The  sea-dragon  flew  over  the  blue  sea,  under  the 
dark-blue  heaven,  and  the  waves  danced  merri- 
ly around  the  prow,  covered  with  golden  shields, 
and  the  wind  sung  ia  the  purple  silken  sails, 
splendidly  embroidered  wito  rich  silver  viee- 
branches.  By  day.  King  Dag  exercised  bis  men 
in  martial  manoeuvres,  and  nred  thrm  lo  an  al- 
most fjrenzied,  yet  joyous,  daring,  while  I  watch- 
ed them  flrom  the  royal  pavilion.  When  the 
evening  came,  and  sea  and  winds  were  lulled, 
then  took  King  Dag  hie  harp,  and  played  and 
sang  by  my  side,  which  made  my  heart  beat 
with  transport.  Then  burned  the  stars  deafer, 
and  the  spirits  of  the  sea  arose  in  encluDlmeot  to 
the  surface  of  tbe  water;  then  seemed  the  sea  to 
burn  with  a  atrange  light,  and  we  floated  onward 
as  on  waves  of  fire.  All  things  did  homage  to 
the  glorious  one,  and  he  did  homage  to  me;  yes, 
happy  was  I,  happy,  amid  the  dangers  of  wart 
My  father's  castle  was  plundered  and  burnt 
Enemies'  hosts  invaded  King  Dag's  realm.  We 
possessed  no  home.  Then  tbe  son  of  Valhalla 
conducted  me  to  tbe  temple  of  Dpsala,  and  gave 
me  ^ere  an  asyliMn,  while  be  aavanced  against 
his  enemies.  He  relumed  and  bronght  me  to 
this  stroeg  castle;  but  was  himself  again  soon 
obliged  to  leave  me,  in  cooaeqnence  of  a  vow 
which  forbade  him  to  cdebrate  a  joyous  feast 
before  be  bed  freed  bis  unfortunate  sister  God- 
nut  out  of  her  ignoraioious  captivity.  Hera 
shoald  I  remain,  suaided  by  hia  trusty  men,  tiU 
he  Aoold  rstore  from  the  Saxon  coaat 

KotlBA. 

And  if  be  do  not  return  1    If  he  perish  in  strife 
en  the  distant  strand  1—i — 
Faip. 

No, no!  IftarnothiBg.  A  far-presoient  Vala, 
a  renoamed  pfaphetess,  wbo  visited  the  tem|rie 
of  Upsala,  haa  told  me  his  fate.  His  course  will 
be  long  and  victorious.  From  this  campaign  he 
will  retttin  b^pily,  and  rich  in  hoitours  and 
treasures.  ;- 

KtMBA. 

Thou  haat  seen  the  temple  of  Upsala,  t  s 
magniflceei  ceatt  of  tbe  gods  I  Thou  hast  lived 
amoagat  Dier  and  Divor.  Wen  they  bsantifal 
and  liappy  1 

Frib. 

Yes,  yes,  beautiful  and  bleased.  A  noble  tn»- 
()aillily,  an  infinite  dignity  repose  on  tiutir  fea- 
ttttes,  and  bicaAe  Utaoitgk  dwfer  triiole  being,. 
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Tb«  cares  and  thejoya-of  aanii.toaeh  them  not; 
(bay  fi^wl  bigb  above  tb«in,  giziag  iqio  the 
«l«aroc«s  of  the  heaven  of  M>c  gods.  The  ooan- 
teaaoce  of  ibe  obief  prient  is  iiiaje«Uc  as  we  con- 
«eive  of  that  of  Odin,  lull  of  power  apd  mildness. 
4kll  di.Miuiei  dies  in  him  who  contemplates  it : 
the  before  stormy  heart  boshea  itself  in rolon- 
4arily  at  bis  glance,  and  is  at  peace. 
KuMB*  (atiiU). 

Peace,  ah  I    And  1 1  (almJ.)    And  the  tem- 
ple and  Its  bappy  abodes  aie  really  splendid  1 
Fbid. 

.Beyond  all  description.  Of  gold  and  pieoioiia 
stones  are  the  walls ;  a  radiance  glows  thence, 
which  illomioates  the  eonntry  iar  aronnd.  The 
gocgeons  splendour  of  the  interior  of  the  temple 
testifies  to  the  power  of  the  divinity;  while  the 
silfnce  in  the  sacred  groves,  in  the  loAy  balls, 
Interrupted  only  by  the  solemn  soiws  of  the 
Diars,  speaks  of  its  snblimitv,  an4  draws  the 
spirit  to  contemplation.  Had  I  not  so  deeply 
loved  King  Dag,  I  should  have  dedicated  myself 
to  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  continued  there 
amongst  the  sacred  Asayniors. 
KvuBA  (asidt). 

She  ehooses  betweep  the  throne  and  the  tem- 
ple.   But  1 1 

Fbid. 

When  I  recall  those  days,  a  wonderfolhr  de- 
lightfal  and  soletnn  feeling  seizes  me.  An !  it 
was  beautiibl  in  the  courts  of  the  temple,  in  its 
lofty  halls !  Pondering  on  the  counsel  ni  the  gods, 
silently  walked  the  deep-thinking  Diars. 

KtTMBA. 

And  didst  thou  learn  their  secret  wisdom — the 
▼erses  which  teach  how  to  quiet  wares,  quench 
lire,  and  dissipate  care  1    Didst  thou  get  to  know 
about  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  things  1 
Prid. 

No  I  I  was  too  young,  and  too  much  engrossed 
by  the  outward  splendonr  of  life,  and  by  my  love. 
My  voice,  indeed,  blended  with  the  songs  of  the 
Assyniors,  and  I  look  part  in  their  noelumal 
dances,  In  their  ceremonies;  but  their  meaning 
I  understood  not  They  regarded  rae — and  justly 
— as  not  worthy  to  comprenend  them. 
Kxrtak. 

And  what,  indeed,  is  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
priests,  In  comparison  with  the  km  of  aaeh  a 
king  as  King  Dag  1 

Fbid. 

rhon  sayst  truly,  Knmba.  But  bad  I  never 
•een  him.  then  eoalH  I  have  preferred,  beyond 
any  eanhlv  throne,  to  live  as  a  priestess  in  the 
boly  temple.  Asg°rd,  as  it  if  also  called,  is  an 
image  of  the  eeleetial  Antird,  the  eternally 
green  Qudhem;  and  beantifnl  is  it,  amid  offer- 
ings and  songs  of  praise,  to  walkhefore  the  gods 
on  earth,  and  up  to  their  ereriaatiBg  abodes 
above  i|s. 

KnoA. 

That  I  can  believe.  Are  there  ahrays  offer- 
tegs  in  the  temple  1 

Fris. 

Yes,  often ;  hot  there  ate  in  particaUir  Aree 
great  annual  festivals,  which  were  instttnted  hr 
Odin.  Recently  has  been  celebrated  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Victory,  that  takct  place  in  spring,  when 
the  open  waters  Invite  to  Yiktng-voyages. 

And  do  they  indeed  saerillee  meni 

Fbid. 
Yes.   Most  commonly  slaTes  and  mak&ctors. 

KuifBA. 

Sfatves  and  makfiMtarat 


Fmd. 


Yak,  hot  aometlipaa  also  the  naUest  life.  The  0 
viciiiu  is  led  forth  festively  adoiaed ;  the  aeais  of 
the  gods  are  tinged  with  blopd ;  it  ia  also  sprinkleA 
oo  the  as^mbled  people.  TIm  (moke  which  as- 
cends from  Ibe  flame  of  sacrifice  is  delicious,  and 
^lls  the  halls  wlib  a  delicious  aroma.  Sweetly 
Booitd  in  aooordance  the  songs  of  the  priests. 

KOMBA. 

Bot  the  victims,  the  victims  I  do  they  coibp 
plain  nott  d   not  their  shrieks  of  misery  asceod 
above  the  soogs  of  the  priesu  1 
Faio. 
Their  waitings  are  prevented ;  «r  are  diowaed 
in  the  aoogs  of  praise. 

Kinoi. 
They  we  drowned  by  ibe  song*  of  praise! 

Fbid. 
Yes,  and  no  dissonance  diaturba  the  majea^ 
and  bean^  of  lh«  lofty  solemoiQr.  Bat  what  is 
this.  Kumbal  I  hear  the  tramp  of  steeds,  tb« 
pealing  of  hores;  the  drawbridge  is  raised! 
There  must  be  tiding— imponant  ones  I  Good 
Kuffiha,  go,  dy,  and  nring  me  word  what  it  is. 

ISnmiagm. 

SCENE  V, 

Fain  (oinw). 
bis  certainly  a  messenger  tma  King  Dagl 
My  heart  assures  me  of  it ;— how  it  beats  I  Still, 
thon  nnqniet  one,  still  I  .  O  the  pleasures  and  the 
pangs  of  love  I  And  yet,  beloved  pangs,  I  would 
not  exchange  yon  for  the  Assynior's  eternal  re- 
pose !  O  my  king  I  to  love  thee,  that  is  my  life ; 
bat  if  my  heart  beats  thasat  the  aaiiciption  of 
a  message  ftt)m  ihee,.how  sball  I  be  able  to  see 
thy,iace  and  not  die  of  joy  t 

SCENE  VI. 


Fbid.    Komba. 

KouBiu 
from— —King  Dag  I 


With 


it  there  a^te  t^ostly  presents- 
Fbid. 
A  letter  I '  Give  it  me,  giveit  ase  t  O  ye  dear 
Rones  I  (Jtma  tie  RmiUc  taUa  and  reads).  He 
comes,  comes  soon !  Before  the  next  new  moon 
he  is  here  1  Victorious,  rich  in  honour  and  spoiL 
comes  he  to  his  bride,  "the  eternally  belovctL" 

0  my  bridegroom  t    O  my  DagI 

KoMBA  (atide). 

And  II 

Fbid. 

I  will  myself  make  the  arrangements  for  the 
muiiseger^  leeeptien.  I  will  myself  speak  witli 
him.  Imost  see  the. man  -irho  has  lately  seen, 
my  beloved;  I  must  hear  him  lalltaf  King  Dag. 
Knmba,  JR>  thon  and  work  on  th«.golden  girdle, 
and  be.  diligent,  Knmba,  that  it  iaay  be  ijnicUy 
ready.  I  will  wear  it  on  the  Kin^s  arrival.  I 
desire  that  he  shuold  find  his  bride  beaalifoL 

1  shall  then  rt«lly  seehim  soonl    Haj^y  1 1 

Chu. 


SCENE  YU. 
KuifBA  (atorui). 
Bntll  WbvwasIboiBl  ShidI  I  now  see 
them,  their  embraces,  henr  their  sighs  of  love 
and  vowa  of  treth  t  Shall  I  adorn  Mr  for  him! 
help  to  maWe  her  still  more  beautiful  in  bis  eyest 
So  has  she  commanded.  O  ye  great  I  ye  dreaai 
not  that  a  slave  also  has  a  human  heart.  Yoa 
trample  h  nnder  your  feet,  and  give  it  not  « 
uhooght,  %ti  take  m  |he  ^iKhiest  heed  ef  |(b 
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deatb-pangs.  "  They  itamo  their  complainu," 
Mid  soe,  *'  that  the  juy  of  the  high  sulemnity 
may  not  be  disturbed."  They  dragged  ihem 
forto  to  the  slime  of  saci^ifice;  they  mardered 
them,  and  drowned  tbeir  cooiplainis.  Oqi  of 
the  fire  which  devoared  their  qoiTering  liinl>s, 
there  arose  a  sweet  odoar  for  the  chief  priest 
who  sang  the  praises  of  the  gods.  But  the  men ' 
the  slave^  I  the  poor !  no  help,  no  escape.  They 
most  submiL  They  were  dragged  forth  spiie  of 
prayers  and  resistance.  They  most  submit.  Hor- 
rible doom  of  the  Noma  I  Hard  necessity  I  And 
for  me  to— but  why  necessity  for  me  1  If  I  will, 
who  can  constrain  roe  1  Can  I  not,  if  I  will  it, 
command  both  roy  own  fate  and  that  of  others  1 
Necessity  exfets  only  for  tbe  weak.  The  strong 
makes  his  own  laws,  and  compels  even  the  gods. 
My  stature  indeed  is  low,  but  my  will  is  strong. 
Let  tbe  sacrificets  tremble. 

If  I  sboald  kill  Frid,  and  clothe  myself  in  ber 
garments,  and  deceive  King  Dag  in  the  obscurity 
of  nighl  1  Loke  was  cunning,  and  Loke  wa.i  suc- 
ocMsfnl.  I  feel  that  bis  fire  bums  In  my  reins^ 
(SkepiUsim  Priif$  mamUe,  and  pub  her  crown  on 
ker  head.)  In  truth  a  glorious  costume.  Well 
may  the  heart  beat  proudly  beneath  this  splen- 
dour. Now  am  I  the  King's  daughter.  (Skegaxa 
at  kertdf  in  a Imniulied Sed ikidd.)  Woe  is  me' 
I  am  it  not  My  figure  is  short  and  thick,  my 
eyes  small,  mr  hand  rough.  Woet  I  am  the 
bondwoman's  daughter,  and  my  lot  is  fixed,  woe  I 
{flings  down  Ut  rvie  and  crown  and  ttampt  vio- 
lentlf?)  No,I  will  not;  I  will  not  long  endure  this 
torture.  The  snake  rages  in  my  viuls,  and  I 
long  after  something  which  may  still  its  hunger. 
It  must  be  done — by  some  means  I  Shall  I  go  to 
the  temple,  and  gaze  into  tbe  divinely  tranquil 
rounlenance  of  the  chief  priest,  which  allays  all 
disquiet  1  No;  I  aee  the  sacrificial  knife  in  his 
hand ! — the  victim  bleeds, — the  sacrificers  cry- 
it  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  gods  I 

CHORUS  OF  spurrs  op  liobt  up  in  the  air. 


liOitlt  tn  haann. 

To  the  tan  lank, 

Thtj  d«o«iT«  mettMW; 

Shrtoks  of  victims 

Shall  hava  andinf, 

Ood'a  aura  piorhiaaa  wntt ! 

OtNir  hatrad, 

Oflar  TaaKaaara. 

M«««l  of  Taafafm  willy— 

Tia  but  tultnrn ; 

Bol  tha  tna  Vaait> 

Lot  la  lonlj  atiH. 

Wondar  not  thaa 

At  tha  UAj 

I  af  pmran  saMiaa, 


Baa  kmr  (oightaa 

Banh*a  own  fortanaa 

In  tha  far«(r  tlaw ! 

Fm  tha  daptha,  and 

Proa  tha  haighta,  will 

Thara  ha  haurd  a  nioa, 

lliat  to  captin 

And  to  atoamar 

SkaU  |itoelafa»-"  njotes !" 

DwBb  shall  grow  aad> 

Blflnchuraa; 

Bat  io  haaiaa^  aocUia 

Loftiar  apin'ts 

Shan  adora  tha 

WaiM-Badaa»art  a— a. 

KvUBk. 
(WataoiaofdteptkimglU,mdsaftsbnaf.) 

Bnt,  perhaps,  alter  tbe  conflict after  the 

sacrifice,  after  the  last  bltlemess,  tbe  last  eclipse 

it  will  become  light it  will  be  calm,  for 

the  victim !    If  one  surrenders  oneself  freely, 

bleeds  quietly,  prays,  and  dies  I 1  hear  happy 

voices  speak  of  peace  and  reconeiHation, but, 

perhaps,  they  are  only  seductive  illusions.     I 
hive  had  such  before  I 

CnORVS  OP  SPIRITS  OP  DARKNESS  UNDKR  TBE 

EARTH. 
Swoat  ia  rennna,  iW  SISTfah  aoala  wsTaf— 

It  MraiKthana  and  qniats        Thej  will  and  Uiajr  will  not ; 
Frvlinira  of  abirm  ia  Dare,  Iheo  ahrink  tranbliog, 

Tha  aidfarim  haait.  And  nariah  in  pain '. 

Drink  of  iia  tianlain,  8|iiiitaheraie 

B>an,  ihirat-omaniMd,  Dara,  aa<t  areompliah, 

Doep  ha  thy  dranirht,  Qneorhin^  thair  panjja 

And  thj  ihiiK  ■•  no  man.      u  tha  •oataamc'i  blood. 


Komi  (as  befort). 
Yes.  Yes,  the\  were  illusions—  and  I  was 
merely  weak.  1  near  well-known  voices  ascend 
out  ni  the  depth,  and  reproach  me  with  it.  Des- 
picable is  tbe  eternally-complaining,  eternally- 
hesitating  soul.  Despicable  I  will  not  be.  I 
know  what  I  will  do.  Yonder,  far  amongst  the 
rucks,  on  the  desolate  shore,  which  the  traveller 
dreads  and  ihe  mariner  shuns,  dwelletb  a  sorcer- 
ess, noted  for  her  various  knowledge,  and  exer- 
cising the  mighty  magic  art — Seid.  To  ber  I 
will  go — will  bestow  on  her  the  most  precious 
thing  which  I  possess,  on  condition  that  she  ex- 
erts her  magic  art  for  me,  and  gives  my  heart 
rest.  Hal  this  thought  in viguraies  my  soul.  It 
is  said  that  snakes  and  wolves  are  ber  compan- 
ions. Them  I  fear  not.  I  have  known  tbero  as 
they  raged  here  within  me.  Away  t  away  I  To 
hert  to  herl 


SCENE  vin. 

Frid  (otoie,  ttandmg  in  a  mndom  oftke  Castle). 

Fbid. 

What  a  storm!  Tbe  night  is  wild,  and  itif 
vain  have  I  sought  rest  upon  my  bed.  The  sett- 
gull's  cries  sound  shrill  amid  the  loar  of  the 
waves.  Ran's  daughter,  the  dolorous,  the  poi- 
son-mixing, who,  with  pale  hair,  wander  from 
rock  to  rock,  seeking  warm  human  beans  ibat 
they  may  press  to  tbcir  cold  bosoms,  how  they 
now  rare  and  foam,  trembling  over  each  other 
— tbe  terrible  ones  I  Wildly  dash  pale  lishtniags. 
from  the  careering  clouds.  O  ye  friendly  pow- 
ers, who  desire  the  good  of  men,  protect  my  be- 
loved one  on  bis  voyage.  Conduct  him  victo- 
riously through  tbe  storms  and  the  waves  t  He 
is  a  true  descendant  of  tbe  race  of  the  gods,  and. 
so  is  his  bride.    Protect,  Mess  ns  both ! 

[S/ie  is  silent. 

Is  it  the  gloom  of  night  which  thus  operates- 
on  my  mind,  or — is  it  an  unhappy  foreboding  t 
But  there  is  a  strange  feeling  in  my  bosom,  and 
gloomy  thoughts  arise  there,  like  ihe  black  elves 
out  of'^the  earth.  Frid  was  not  formerly  weak 
and  easily  terrified;  she  had  not  trembled  at  the 
thunders  of  war;  and  when  the  winter-night 
rame  black  and  threatening,  then  I  th(|Ught  on 
King  Pag  and  remained  cheerful.  Why  then, 
now  1  Now  that  he  is  no  longer  far  on,  now 
that  he  approaches  every  moment  nearer  tu  me, 
when  I  shall  speedily  lotik  into  his  clear  eyes — 
wherefore  now  this  unquiet,  this  secret  quaking 
in  my  heart  1  [Pausa. 

The  sky  is  dartc  and  wild.  On  Ihe  desolate 
ctMst  gleam  meteor  lights.  I  know  that  they  are 
base  creatures,  and  seek  to  injure  mankind.  Bat 
ought,  indeed,  flames,  gleaming  spirits  of  witch- 
craft, to  work  evil  to  a  descendant  of  BaMert 
Ought  King  Dag's  bride  to  fear  themt  She 
will  not.  [ilnoMer  science. 

What  strange  power  is  it  which  moves  itself 
in  the  air— so  stiung,  so  mighty  to  di^tnrbl  And 
this  light,  so  mild,  alroa^t  faiu,  like  a  feeble 
petitioner— whom  tloes  it  guide  through  ihe  d-^rlc 
night  1  Why  is  this  light  so  difTerenr  to  that  uf 
the  snn  in  splendour,  and  in  its  efiVct  on  the 
heart  1  How  it  battles  wiih  the  dark  clouds  I- 
Now  it  is  quenched.  Strange  world,  strange 
dark  deep  I 

I  have  been  very  happv.  I  have  gone  throiuch 
life  s<  in  Ihe  radiance  of  a  strong  sunshine.  If 
at  any  time  the  night  threatened  me,  there  came 
only  a  brighter  day.  But  if  the  nighi  Khnnid 
now  rnme  in  eunest,  and  change  my  life  into 
darkness  I— ^ 
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1  have  not  reflected  mnch  on  Ufe.  The  very 
happy  merely  enjoy,  and  do  not  ihiak.  I  have 
enjoyed  tile,  and  praised  the  cuodoess  of  (he 
godx.  But  many  are  not  ra  happy  as  I  am. 
Many  have  iitile  or  no  gladness.  How  do  the 
world  and  the  guds  appear  to  ihemi 

Thoughts  ari.se  in  me  which  I  never  had  be- 
fore. The  lot  of  life  seems  to  me  strangely  dealt 
on  the  earth.  Why  do  some  men  receive  so 
much  and  others  so  lillle  1  The  goodness  of  fate 
sprinkle  the  branches  of  the  tree  of  the  world 
with  life-giving  streams;  but  the  drops  fall  un- 
eqaally.  O I  bal  the  fre.sh,  the  richly-sprinkled 
branches,  will  bend  themselves  over  the  dry  ones, 
and  impart  to  (hem  of  their  moisture.  This  is 
certainly  the  will  of  the  benevolent  gods,  and 
Fnd's  highest  happiness  shall  be  to  follow  it. 
And  if  some  time  my  hoarsbonid  come,  my  hour 
to  safier — what  is  inati  Ye  gods  I  what  a  hid- 
eous shape  rides  there  on  the  pale  moonbeams  I 
He  is  little  and  black  as  a  sod  of  Uel.  b  it  one 
of  the  spirits  which  was  bom  to  Loke  by  the 
witch  Angurboda ;  or  is  it  a  creation  of  my  sick 
imagination  1    No,  it  draws  nearer  I    It  is  no 

illusion! Speak,  hideous  one  I     Who  art 

thoul    What  is  thy  wilM 

Black-Clp. 

From  the  onder-eaith  1  come  on  a  message  to 
thee. 

Pbid. 

To  what  end  1    Wherefore  t 
Black-Elp. 

Misfortune  awaits  thee.  Death  threatens 
thee. 

Frid. 

Death  I    Ah,  no  t    I  will  not  die,  no  I 
Blacm-Elt. 

Death  is  near  thee. 

Fbid. 

Nay,  nayt  Abl  What  dost  ihoo  at  mv 
heart  t  It  is  become  so  heavy.  Away,  black 
one,  away  r  Thou  maysi  not  injure  mat  1  am 
of  the  race  of  th>  guds. 

Blaci-Elp. 

Hel  waits  for  thee  in  his  daric  dwelling. 

[Ue  vaiMket. 
Frid. 

I  will  noti  No,  I  will  DOtI  Away!  Hal 
What  a  frost  there  is  in  my  veins  I  Knmbal 
Knmbal 


SOENEIX. 
Kdmba.    Fmb. 

KUMBA. 

Prineewl 

Fats. 
Kumbal  T  am  ill!    Nay,  tarn  not  so  pale, 
Kumba.    It  will  go  over.    Is  he  gone,  the  hid- 
eous onel     Scest  thou  nothing,  Kumba  t- — 
there,  in  the  moonshine  1 

KaifSA, 
I  see  nothing— except  the  shadow  of  thy  own 
bead  on  the  wall.    Look  thyself 
1     Fain. 
I  have,  indeed,  had  a  bad  dream.    It  was  a 
miserable  dream — a  very  miserable  dream.    It 
agitated  me  deeply.    It  was  a  weaknen.    Give 
me  something  to  drink. 

KmwBA. 
Take  this  dranght.    It  wiU  strengthen  yon. 

Frid. 
Thanks— I  need  it.    How  thy  hand  trembles, 

5 nod  Kumba.    The  drink  was  good.    Thanks, 
Unmbal 


KiTMBA  (o/te  dmMunft  tUtnci). 
Dost  thou  feel  thyself  betterl 

Frid. 
Yes — I  am  better.    I  am  calmer  now.    Oo- 
again  to  thy  bed,  Kumba.    I,  too,  will  go  to  rest, 
and  endeavour  to  forget  thi.<<  dream.  Good-nigbt. 

KOMBA. 

deod-mght  I  [She  vitkirawt. 

Frid. 

I  will  try  to  sleep.  I  will  no  longer  think  ob 
this  hideous  apparition.  It  was,  perhaps,  only 
a  deception,  a  night  shadow,  which  will  vanish 
in  the  L'ght  of  day.    I  will  sleep,— I  wiU  sleep.. 


ACT  II. 

*     SCENE  I. 
T%e  Ftncer  Ganlat.    Tttt  tvath^. 
kouba.    fsima. 
Kduba. 
Thou  weepest,  Feima.— Wherefore  1 

FCIMA. 

Canst  thou  ask  1  Ls  not  the  daughter  of  kings- 
sick,  sick  to  death  1  Do  nui  her  steps  eveiy  day 
become  fainter,  her  cheeks  paler  1  See  we  not 
the  traces  of  bitter  tears  on  that  countenanc* 
which  before  beamed  only  with  limilasl  Is  not 
her  very  voice  weak  and  faltering  1 
Kumba. 

And  therefore  dost  thou  weepi 
Peima. 

Yes;  I  weep,  I  will  weep,  that  the  lovely,  the 
divinely-good  Frid  shall  ko  away  from  the  earth ; 
that  Hreimer  and  I  shall  lose  our  beloved  mis- 
treys;  that  the  young  king  will  rume  home,  and 
find  his  beautiral  bride  grown  pale  How  deso- 
late will  the  nse-garden  be,  when  we  no  longer 
see  there  the  daughter  of  kings,  no  lunger  hear 
her  silver  voice;  no  longer  see  her  beautiful 
countenance,  she,  the  queen  of  all  flowers!  O 
it  was  a  feast  for  me  even  to  look  npun  her! 
Kumba. 

Tbon  catledst  her  ibe  divinely-good.  Why 
didst  thou  do  that  1 

Frima. 

Is  she  not  sol  Does  she  not  desire  to  make 
every  creature  happy? 

Kumba. 

Ont  of  her  rich  treasure,  she  isfces  some  gold 
dast  and  throws  it  around  her.  Who  could  not 
do  thati  What  endures,  what  suflTers  she  lor 
the  help  of  her  fellow-creatures  1  Does  ohe,  in- 
deed, touch  with  a  finger  the  burden  nnder  whic-hr 
thou  art  bowed  down  1  Does  she  stoop  in  order 
to  alleviate  thy  fatigue  1 

Frima. 

Knmba,  thou  ait  strxnget  Can.  indeed,  one 
of  the  mce  of  the  gods  do  ihosi 

Kt-MBA. 

Why  not,  if  it  be  good  1  Is  not  goadne^",  i» 
not  mercy  divine  1 

Prima. 
Yes;  but  the  high  smts,  and  ihelrHesren^..iit:»- 
rannot  perform  the  labours  ol  >>tav«s.    |i  i^  nor 
befitting  them.    Everv  one  has  his  proper  p»ii. 
Kumba. 
See  then — U  is  therefoie  that  I  cannot  do  hi>iii- 
age  to  thy  gods,  because  they  drem.iheinselvr* 
l»K>  good  to  do  good  lo  «*.    My  God,  he  In  Ime 
whom  I  would  bow  mv  knee,  must  do  oiherwii-e.. 
Fbiha. 
And  bowl 
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He  should  cause  hifosclfiD  be  born  in  a  low- 
ly hut;  be  sfaoold  panicipate  in  our  burdeos and 
oar  suaerings ;  he  should  chooie  bis  friends  from 
amongst  the  despised  and  poor.  He  should,  like 
the  slaves,  be  scorned  by  tne  high,  and  partaking 
in  their  whole  fortuite,  shonlo^  although  inno- 
«ent,  be  put  to  death  as  a  maleiablor.  But  after 
death,  he  should  oome  again  in  his  glory  to  his 
«wn,  and  say  to  them, — "  I  have  suffered  this 
with  yon  and  for  yon,  that  you  might  not  despair, 
iMit  believe  that  the  Father  of  all  looks  down 
opon  von ;  fer  on  the  other  side  of  Hel's  dwell- 
ings, be  has  prepared  a  place  for  you,  where  you 
shall  rest  froiLyoDr  labours,  where  your  tears 
shall  be  wipetf  away,  and  where  you  shall  live 
in  glory  with  me  to  (he  (end  of  the  world  I"  Oh, 
many  other  words  should  be  s^,  at  which  the 
earth  should  tremble— power  sHould  be  thrown 
down — chains  should  burst,  and  ihe  fate  of  the 
slaves  be  changed  ....  the  earth  be  bathed  in 
blood!  ....  Hal  gk>rioos,  gtorious! 
Fbima. 

What  qiirit  speaks  throogh  Ibeet  .Foam 
stands  around  thy  pale  lips.  And  thy  words  I 
How  wikl  and  strange  they  sound  I  Knmba  I 
listen  I  Thou  teorifiest  ne ;  biu  I  nnriersland 
thoeoot 

KUIIBA. 

ThatlbeliMe. 

Fbima. 

But  this  I  understand,  that  she  is  good  who 
gave  me  this  chain,  who  built  for  Hrcimer  and 
me  a  cottage;  who  every  day  made  my  heart 
glad  with  Mr  friendly  words.  I  know  that  I 
would  rather  bear  bnnkns  twice  as  heavy  than 
aee  her  oppressed  by  the  least  thing.  When  she 
commanas,  and  I  obey  her,  1  know  that  it  ought 
so  to  be,  and  that  it  is  best  for  m  both  that  it 
should  be  so. 

KtMBA.  ' 

Tb«a  art «  slave,  body  and  sonl.  Rnaaiain 
tbydnstl 

PaiMA. 

I  will  so,  Knmba,  aMl  it.  shall  not  hinder  me 
fiom  being  aoniaoted,  and  from  believing  m  the 
goodness  of  the  gods  to  great  and  smalL  iToth« 
gods  will  I  now  pray  for  the  daughter  of  kings, 
that  ahc  aiay  be  lesioied  to  lift,  to  her  rouog 
«onsort  and  us.  Blessed  be;be  who  btafs  hert 
blessed  be  be  who  averts  from  ber  Hel's  cold 
hand  I  Bat  cMMd  be  be  who  desires  ber.  andfer- 
iagl  And  if  it  be  a  human  hand,  may  it  be  tbiu 
parsed  I  May  NifMham'a  Mid  poison-stream 
dilop  bt  ever  on  the  imiior's.liBait;  may  ha  acvw 
«aj^  glainesa  on  the  eartk  I 
KcMat. 

Sister,  speak  not  thus  I 
Fauu. 

Yes,  Ihna  will  <I  tp«ak  I  I  will  .weak  evil  to 
the  evil  one  who  deMrcS)tha  death.«f.tbe  good, 
one  I  But  I  will  not  .yet  daspair.  I  will  saeri- 
ftceandpBvfbr  Jier.  fiMst  thou  this  bemMftil 
«hain  1  I  received  it  fiom  her:  Sat  ber  will  .Ii 
offer  it  for  the  reeonnilement  of  the  tufriendly 
Dowatal  [OgML 

eOBNE  n. 

Blessings,  curses,  all  are  alike  to  tnepow,  and 
stir  my  heart  scarcely  more  than  a  faint  evening 
breeze  %tin  the  leaf  of  the  aspen.  Tbiu  h/u  it 
been  within  me  since  (  ate  of  the  she- wolf 's  heart, 
a:  the  old  woman's  in  Jemskog.  .It.n^e  my 


TIUUNMiiir. 


heart  hard  aad  eold.  The  sweiliDg,  ito  a(;atbing 
torture,  ceased.  Hunger  for  revenge  grew  sirunr 
for  action.  I  took  courage  to  give  lo  the  proud 
daughter  of  kings  the  poiMUi-draught  which  the 
sorceress  had  prepared.  Since  then  there  lies  a 
trance  upon  my  soul— it  a*ems  to  me  to  sleep 
heavily,  heavily ; — will  it  nat  awake  1 

[ApoMte. 

Frid  is  dying.  Now  is  ber  joyous  career 
closed.  Now  she  parukes  the  mortal  fate  of 
others,  and  can  learn  what  suffering  is.  Now 
will  she  not  euibraoe,  and  be  embraced  by  King 
Pag.  All  this  beauty,  this  pride,  this  splendour 
will  wither,  moulder  into  dust  I  No  more  will 
she  pass  like  a  reproach  ov^r  my  life,  my  fill- 
ings.   I  shall  get  rest! 

Bat!  Thou  didst  pcomise  it  me,  migbtj, 
dark  Qrimgerda ;  but  yet  lives  a  gk>omy  dis- 
quiet in  the  depth  of  my  souL  I  thirst  after  her 
tears.  Metbinks  they  would  cool  mv  tongue. 
A  hunger  devours  me  lo  see  her  .sufferings,  lo 
hear  berlamentaiions.  That  must  proceed  from 
the  she-wolf's  heart.  Before,  I  was  not  so 
hard.  And  y«t— rif  it  could  but  be  undone — if  I 
could Jo  the  foiHUain  of  Urda  purify  myself  from 
this  guilt  ....  and  yet  ge  away  and  die  inno- 
cent T  .  .  .  . 

BlU  it.is  too  late.  Therefore  away,  foolish 
thoughts!  It  is  too  late;  I  cannot  return;  and 
therefore  forward,  forwaid  into  the  night,  till  all 
becomes  dark;  forward  into  hardness,  till  all  be- 
comes rigid  and  dead.  Powers  of  Af^rund, 
strengthen  aty  breprt  I  I  cannot  win  reconciieraeot 
with  heaven.  Welt  then,  Afgrundl  give  :o  me, 
then,  the  benefit  of  my  crime.  Frid  approaches. 
I  will  fix. my  attention  onher  fireble  gait,  on  her 
pale  countenance,  her  diinmed  glance.  Ha  I 
DOW  be  proud,  daughter  of  kings  1  Boast  now 
of  love  and  honqnr  1  I  will  hide  myself  behind 
the  hedge  of  rates,  and  listen  to  her  bewailings. 
Bweeter  will  they  be  to  ne.  than  the  song  of  the 
nightiivale  iaihe  eveniqg. 


SCENE  in. 

FaiD  (^.fippearance  betray  a  great  dMilf, 

a  toasHnp  tuffaingy. 

Frid. 

TbisJs  (be.bonr  wtkcn  «)1, things  weep  tbe 
death  of  Batder.  There  is  no  tree,  no  leaf,  no 
flower,  which  is  not  bathed  in  silent  tears;  the 
very  stones  are  bedew^  with  sadness.  Now  is 
Nature  weak ;  her'soul'  is  moved ;  now  can  she 
perhaps  feel  sympUhy  with  tbe  sufferings  of  a 
daughter  of  humanity;,  and  will  hear  ber  prayer, 
and  put  an  end  to  her  torment. 

lEie  ftifprrU  kendf  DiaitglUfita^  against  a.  Int. 

pe  died-rthe  ,saod,  won|>ded  by  ike  hand  of 
a  snbile  foe,  ana  in  the  ^^ne  instont  Peace 
quenched  ber  totch  and  Discoid  kindled  her 
crackling  flames.  Pain  and  leap  .pade  their 
home  on  tbe  earth.  Befiwe,  it  was  not  thus: 
^it6m,Jt  iWV  vie^  dMEerent  The  mds  yiteyni 
joyously  on  the  green  earth,,  and:  injqve  ^ftieaicd 
the  race  of  men.  JettermAr  came  and  excited 
jfoiti^ad  miwaicp  arose,  and  striife  .... 

I  did  .pet  notice  this.beibre,  but  nowil  see  it, 
for  i^e  {(gpny  .wlilch,<onfQmni  mar  body  opens 
my  eyes  to  the  world's  sufleriiig.  What  |s  Ax^t 
what  is  pure  in  life  t  i)oes  not  the  serpent  of 
Midnrd  fojl  .hia  ,rcnomons.«isfle  round  the 
earth  1  Does  not  Nidhogg  gnaw  at  the  root  af 
tbe  Tree  of ,  the  Worl*})  Is  ihsie  not  found  a 
coiiceated  worm  in.evenr  human  heart,  in  the 
bosom  of  everv  flower  1   It  slumbers  for  a  whil^ 
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•Ml  4b  flower  «fite«  Ut  tegnitM,  and  tin 
aan  smiles.  Bat  it  wake*,  comes  forth,  and 
Minss,  and  the  flower  withers,-  and  the  man  dies. 

My  hoar,  too,  is  come ;  mr  hour  or  SB^riag. 
Since  the  sight  when  .the  Black  elf  came  with 
its  message  of  terra^  a  secret  disease  corrodes 
my  heart,  and  my  (9ys  and  my  nights  are  with- 
out repose.  My  eyes  are  wealr,  mr'lips  parch- 
•d,  my  knees  tremble— my  sticngta  or  Uie  dies 
awayl.... 

O  Dag  I  O  my  bridegroom  t  What  wilt  thon 
aay  when  thoa  comest  to  thy  castle,  and  findest 
thy  bride  changed  into  a  pale  ghost  1  Yes,  per- 
haps before  ....  bat  no  f  that  were  too  cruel  I 
To  dit  without  baring  seen  thee  were  etenal 
misery.  No  I  sosaragetheNomorarenoll  O 
sol  Stands  not  the  All-Father's  heaven  above 
me  so  dear  and  mild  1  Stand  not  the  beings  of 
aatoie  all  aioand  me  so  tearful  and  lender  1 
Why,  then,  should  I  despair  t  Why  should  I 
■et  yet  hope  to  regain  life  and  happiness  1  Per- 
kaps  this  sntfering  was  merely,  sent  to  make  me 
belter,  and  more  grateful.  I  will  bow  myself 
^fore  the  gods  of  nature,  and  impkwe  them  for 
help,  for  great  is  my  so^Kring,' great  my  seed  of 
alleviatiob. 

O  ye  friendly  powers  which  murmur  in  the 
green  trees  I  Strong  and  healing  are  the  juices 
which  the  sim  pours  into  your  bosoips.  Proud 
and  strong  do  ye  stand  against  storm  and  winter, 
but- on  the  head  of  the  weary  wanderer  you 
stretch  your  protecting  arms,  and  give  a  covert 
to  the  young  of  the  bird.  Hear,  ye  gentle,  ex- 
istences, my  lamentation  and  my  prayer.  Tor- 
tare  consumes  my  limbs,  and  will  smk  by  de- 
gnes-mj  body  to  the  gravel  Tell  me,  O  tell 
me !  have  you  strength  which  can  give  life  to  my 
strengih;  manna,  wnleh  can  invigorate  minet 
Tbb  Spiam  op  the  Taas. 

We  have  it  noil 

Frio. 

Ye  spirits  which  sport  in  the  bosom  of  the 
flowers,  which  glance  up  so  beantirally  and  joy- 
ously at  the  light,  ye  whom  I  trusted,  and  loved, 
and  kissed;  say  ye  lovely,  gracious  beings,  can 
ye  alleviate,  can  ye  help  me  t 

Spirits  op  tqb  Fbowsas  (tpfib/anitaifg). 

We  can  not 

FaiD. 

Ye  pale  dwarfs,  which  dwell  in  cliK  and 
•tones  I  I  turn  to  you  now,  and  implore,  imptore 
with  tears,  for  great  is  my  sufleringl  You,  too, 
weep  the  death  of  Balder.  Ol  certainly,  gpod- 
oess  like  gold  dwells  within  your  bosonu.  Dnty 
me  not.  Give  healing;  give  help! 
Tbb  DwABPa  {mtglUf). 

No! 

FaiD. 

Everywhere  refusal  I that  is  hard.  Na- 
ture abandons  me.  Mighty  All-Father  I  wilt 
thou  al.v>  do  sol  To  thy  heaven  I  venture  to 
lift  mv  hanxis,  and  pray  for  that  life  which  I  re- 
ceived as  a  gift  from  thee.  Bums  not  ihy  even- 
ing-heaven so  gloriously  in  the  lightof  thy  coun- 
ten.ince  1  Dost  thou  not  look  down  upon  the 
earth  with  love,  and  on  the  beings  'whom  thou 
hast  created  t  All-Father  I  listen  to^my  prayer! 
Let  me  live  t  Let  me,  at  least,  once  more  wit- 
ness the  return  of  my  bridecrooro;  let  me  yet 
once  see,  and  embrace  my  Dag!  And  if  thou 
graotest  my  request— send  me  a  sign.  I>et  a 
•tar  fall,  let  a  sough  pass  through- the  ?rove! 

All  is  Lushed  I    It  is  silaat  as  the  grave.    The 
red  flames  of  evening  expire  and  tb»  welkin 
L 
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growsdark.   DanUberen  berel    Deniedorna. 
heard,    b  is  theivMitaint    I  must  die  I 

[Hdira  intileiiet. 
KcMBA  {amajortii). 
Beautifol  I  glurioas  I  She  sighed ;  she  prayed 
like  me,  and  was  unheard  like  me.  Now  are  we 
alike,  daughter  of  kings.  Pleasure  sits  like  a 
cramp  in  mv  heart  For  this  moment  of  enjoy- 
ment have  thanks,  mighty  GtiCBgeHlal 


SCENE  IV. 

A  Boon  in  Iks  OaOe.    Fain  Kaon  a eevek.. 

Uii  ittep  tmiigU. 

Fata 

Long,  long  hours,  how  hearll^ye  stride  on; 

and  nothing  aflbrds  one  moment  of  rest  or  for- 

fetfuloess.  The  worm  gnaws,  and  eats  even 
eeper  into  the  tree  of  my  life.  Urtttdpr,  de- 
vourer  of  corpses !— thou  who  siltest  at  the  north- 
em  end  of  heaven^  and  waftest  with  thy  wings— 
I  hear  thy  cold  wind  murmur  around  me.  0  I 
am  sick,  sick  even  to  the  soul  I  Darkness  has 
obtained  power  over  me  I    My  Dag  is  absent  I 

I  shall  die.  I  shall  quit  the  friendly  earth.  I 
shall  relinquish  my  chosen  consort,  never  more 
to  be  eolightened  by  his  glance,  vever  more  led 
by  his  hand.  How  will  it  be  with  me  1  They 
tell  of  heavenly  dwellings,  where  the  noble  and 
the  just  find  entrance  when  they  issue  from  Hel's 
dark  realm.  What  are  they  1  Are  they  indeed 
for  me,  and  how  will  it  be  with  me  in  themi 
Shall  I  never  see  again  my  beloved  king  1  Sha  II 
I  love  him  still,  when  death  chills  my  heart  t 
Ah,  what  is  my  life  without  my  love  t  How  nn- 
certain,  how  desolate,  pale  and  wild  is  all  in  the 
realm  of  shadows!  i 

I  shall  die!  I  ieel  how  my  life  dwindles 
away.  Shall  it  sink  into  eternal  night  1  But  if 
all  here  in  life — lore,  virtue,  sufiering,  patience, 
should  be  in  vain O  bitter,  bitter  thought  I 

Good  All-Faiher,  no!  That  cannot  be.  I 
will  hope,  I  will  trust  in  thee.  Thou  didst  cre- 
ate the  sun  and  bve — thou  must  be  as  good  as 
thou  art  powerful.  I  will  pot  my  head  beneath 
thy  hand,  and  will  praise  thee  even  in  the  em-  . 
brace  of  torture.  When  my  tears  fall,  they  shall 
not  accuse  thee.  Forgive  my  weakness,  my 
complaints  t  They  will  soon  De  over.  I  have 
loved  thee,  and  trusted  in  thee.  I  will  love  thee 
and  trust  in  thee  still,  and  in'  my  love  will  find 
strength  to  bear  my  fa  te.  \A.  pause. 

How  peaceful  is  it  become  WfAin  my  bosom  I 
I  breathe  more  easily.  Methinks  that  a  breath 
of  life  is  breathed  upon  my  forehead.  It  grows 
light  [A  radiant  LigU-Eif  appears  at  Ike  foot  of 
FwD'a  ltd. 

What  an  apparition  I    My  eyes  are  dazzled! 
[She  c/nen  her  eyes  with  her  hands.    After  a 
momeiU  she  again  looks  up. 

Is  it  still  therel    Beautiful,  radiant  bein^l 
whose  splendour  is  like  that  of  the  sun,  whose 
countenance  is  mild  as  that  of  a  vernal  sky. 
Who  art  thou  1    Andwhencel 
Liort-Elp. 

My  home  is  the  pale  azare  space.    I  am  of 
the  race  of  elves,  a  guardian  genius  for  mankind. 
Faio. 

O  thon  comest  to  me  as  a  messenger  of  life 
and  gladness  I  Thon  bringest  me  certainty  some 
of  the  apples  of  Iduna,  which  have  |X>wer  lo  re- 
new the  youth  even  of  the  fends.  Thou  fpmest 
to  restore  to  me  health  and  happiness — my  heart 
tells  me  so.  Or  why  else  shouldst  thon  uome  so. 
kindly  and  nutiantly  1    The  gods  have  sent  ihM 
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to  me  to  pnt  an  end  to  (bit  Wlier  trial,  to  give  me 
a^in  mf  Dae  I  Why  is  Iby  mild  glance  so 
powerful  1  Wby  dost  ihou  qaencb  thy  clear 
beamsl  Ab, shine,  sbine, gracious  bein^ I  Kin- 
dle witb  tby  light  the  beams  of  life  again  in  my 
bosom. 

Liobt-Elp  {semwfulbi). 
Daogbter  of  mas  t    1  cannot  I 

Prid. 
Cannot  1    Art  thoa  not  sent  hither  by  gracions 
powers  to  raise  and  gladden  ^ 
LioBT-BLr. 
I  came  to  console  thee— to  make  thy  death  leaa 
bitter. 

Frio. 
Mast  I  then  diet 

LrOBT-ELF.  , 

The  Nomor  have  determined  it. 

Frio. 
The  goddesses  of  Fate  1    The  inexorable,  the 
fearfnl  t    What  have  I  done  to  them  1    Why  do 
(hey  desire  my  death  1 

LioHT-ELr. 
Daughter  of  man,  I  do  not  know.    The  chil- 
dren of  Alfhem  are  permitted  to  know  the  will 
of  the  Mighty  One,  bat  not  to  penetrate  its  caoses. 
•         Frid. 
Then  wby  comest  thon  to  me  1    Wbr  shoaldst 
Ihoo,  by  awaking  fresh  hopes,  awaken  fresh 
pangs  1    Leave  met    I  can  die  witboot  thee. 
Leave  rae  I    Thy  light  gives  me  pain. 

\T%e  Liobt-Elp  retires,  and  miits  at  tAe  bot- 
tom of  tie  room  like  a  faiiU  glimmer. 
Frid. 
Is  be  gonel    I  was  impatient,  hasty  I    How 
weak  I  am !    And  be  came  to  give  me  consola- 
tion  But  whati    Do  I  not  see  yonder,  al- 
though feeble,  his  friendly  gleam  1  O  come  again, 
thoD  lovely,  gracions  being!    Pardon  the  weak- 
ness of  the  dying.    Come  back  I  and  if  thou  hast 
comfort  to  give  me,  speak  to  me,  and  strength- 
en my  sool^— 

[The  Liobt-Elp  relwra,  but  turroumds  Mm- 
iAfarif  ■ailK  a  fcebU  glow.    Frid  proceeds. 
Thon  art  very  good,  and  it  does  my  heart  good. 
'  I  feel  that  to  thee  I  can  open  my  innermost  heart. 
See,  friendly  being,  I  have  soSered  much  in  a 
short  time ;  and  my  own  anguish  has  made  my 
eyes  quick  to  perceive  the  sufferings  of  mortals. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  nothing  was  good  on 
earth ;  and  there  have  been  moments  in  which  I 
have  doubted  of  the  goodness  of  the  god*— of  all 
that  makes  life  valuable;  for  all  under  the  sua 
was  uncertain  and  changeable — all  flowers  bloom- 
ing only  to  wither — all  creatures  bom  only  to  die. 
Liobt-Elp. 
Does  not  the  heaven  vault  itself  eternally  over 
the  changeable  earth,  embracing  it  from  morning 
till  eveningi    So  does  the  All-Father  sarroond 
the  world,  and  bear  it  in  bis  faithfal  embrace. 
The  son  continues  for  ever  the  same:  and  in  the 
ran  thon  beholdest  an  image  of  the  All-Father's 
ever- watching  eye ! 

Frid. 
Yet  war  exists  on  earth ;  and  the  old  legends 
prognosticate  a  fearful  strife,  in  which  the  earth, 
and  men,  and  gods  shall  perish. 
Liobt-Elp. 
They  will  ri.se  again,  glorified.    One  God, 
mighty,  just  and  good,  will  then  reign  in  all. 
Balder  will  again  live  npon  the  earth,  and  all 
evil  will  disnppear  from  it.    Odaugbterof  mant 
the  path  of  lite  is  strife;  bat  the  goal  is  peace, 
and  the  means,  reconciliation.   A  day  shall  come 
when  heaven  and  earth  become  one,  and  gods 


and  men,  as  of  oM,  riiall  ea  (h-  — ••m  Uavatt 
play  happily  together. 

Frid. 

But  when  the  powers  contend,  when  worlds 
perish  and  are  bom  again,  O  say  I  when  shall- 
the  soals  who  are  abready^ne  hence  find  their 
homel 

Liobt-Elp. 

Many  good  booses  has  the  All-Father  for  lbs- 
just  on  earth.  But  the  most  beaotifal  is  tha- 
lolly  Gimie;  a  house  more  fair  than  the  son, 
and  roofed  with  gold.  There  shall  ftithfal  and 
word-keeping  men  dwell. 
FaiD. 

Is  there  a  home  there  for  met  Shall  mr 
dwelling  be  Gimle  the  loftv  1 

LlOHT-EiP.  ' 

Daughter  of  man  I  I  cannot  tell  thee  that;  for 
many  are  the  races  of  man,  and  many  are  the 
houses.  Perhape  Frigga  will  take  thee  ap  into 
her  glorioos  Vingolf,  amongst  the  blessed  troops 
of  the  Assyniorsi  Perhaps  wilt  thoa  become- 
one  of  the  cboaen  virgins  who  dwell  with  Qeioa 
in  bis  heavenly  palace.  Thy  dwelling  I  cannoc 
declare ;  but  one  thing  I  can  promise  thee,  Ht 
the  name  of  the  mighty  gods— life  after  deathi 
Frid. 
And  tell  me,  O  tell  met— for,  of  all  things,  that 
is  to  me  the  most  important— shall  I,  beyond 
death,  see  again  my  beloved  king,  my  brids- 
grooml 

Liobt-Elp. 
Is  thy  sonl  strong  in  its  love  to  him  1 

Fbio. 
Without  him  life  has  no  valae  for  me;  bat  t» 
purchase  immonaliqr  for  him,  I  will  myself  bs- 
come  nothing. 

LisBT  Elp. 
O  then  rejoice,  daogbter  of  man  I    For  if  thy 
love  is  stronger  than  death,  then  death  can  never 
again  have  power  to  separate  you. 
Frid. 
Almighty  and  good  gods  I  What  sayest  thou  T 

Liobt-Elp. 
Alter  death  thoa  shah  become  his  Fy1gla,and 

rnide  him  through  all  life'.s  dispensations.  I» 
is  dreams  thou  canst  approach  him,  and  whis- 
per in  his  ears  thy  eternal  truth;  thoa  canst 
warn  him  of  the  dangere  which  menace  him,  of 
the  foe  who  seeks  his  life.  Wbea  he  repose* 
from  his  fatigues  in  war,  thou  canst  draw  near 
to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  bird,  and  enchant  his 
soul  with  song.  Changed  into  the  loveliest  rose, 
thou  canst  breathe  fragrance  for  bim,  and  in  fra^ 
grance  impart  thy  love.  When  a  ireacberou* 
enemy  lies  in  wait  for  bim,  thirsting  for  hi* 
blood,  thon  canst  take  bis  form,  and  the  traitor 
shall  cast  bis  spear  at  thee,  and  pierce — only  the 

air!    Bat  thou  weepesti 

Frid. 
For  joy  I  How  delightful  are  tbywords,beaa- 
tifbl  child  of  the  azure  welkin.  Why  do  tbey 
not  let  death  become  bright  1  I  shall  no  longer 
fear  the  time  which  separates  me  from  earthly 
life,  since,  O  my  Dag  I  I  shall  then  better  he 
able  to  accompany  and  serve  thee  than  I  am  in 
this  mortal  shape.  But  tell  me  more,  O  spirit 
oflight!  tell  under  what  circumstances  his  death- 
hour  also  shall  arrive ! 

Liobt-Elp. 
His  Fylgia  can  caam  bim  to  fall  with  honeor 
amid  the  glory  of  battle  and  victory.  For  hint 
the  honse  of  spirits  cannot  he  dark,  for  thno  wilt 
be  there  to  receive  him.  The  King  of  Shadows 
will  unite  thee  to  thy  consort 
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Faio. 
Beantifal,  bat  wfld  sound  thy  words.  Sbad- 
deriogs  pass  ibrough  tne.  Dark  seems  to  me 
life  in  the  IciDgdom  of  the  dead.  Yet  lore  lives 
there,  and  in  the  Spirits'  house  I  shall  meet  my 
consort.  Bat  afterwards,  O  Spirit  of  Light  I— af- 
ter wards— shall  be  leave  me  1  May  I  accompany 
him  to  Odin's  radiant  balls  1  May  I  not  sit 
(here  on  the  seat  by  his  side,  and  fill  his  cup 
with  wine  1 

Liobt-Elp. 
Monal  t  ask  no  more.    No  more  can  I  tel1> 
Deep  are  the  councils  of  the  gods,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Alf  hem  cannot  fathom  them.    Many  a 
aecret  rests  yet  in  the  breast  of  the  mighty; 
many  a  beauty,  many  a  strength,  which  one  day 
•hall  be  revealed.    Maov  stais,  yet  onlraown, 
•hall  be  kindled  in  the  All-Father's  heaven. 
Fbid. 
And  the  life  which  shall  he  kindled  in  tUa  ce- 
lestial borne— shall  it  no  more  die! 
LioHT-ELr. 
That  is  known  to  the  gods;  we  know  it  not 

Fbid. 
Radiant  pictures  hast  thou  given  me,  but  snr- 
loonded  by  darkness.    My  soul  is  soirowfoL 
I<iOHr-ELP. 

0  daogbter  of  man  I  Complain  not,  but  ham- 
Itle  thyself  before  the  will  ol^the  gods.  For  too 
insignificant  is  man,  that  the  gods  on  bis  account 
should  lay  open  their  sacred  depths.  Be  satis- 
Aed  with  the  light  which  their  goodness  bestows, 
and  sink  consoled  into  the  All-Father's  embraoe. 

[He  disappean. 

SCENE  V. 

A  wad  Scene  of  Rada.    BUnigU. 

,  Enni. 
Where  am  II  ....  1  have  lost  my  way. 
Around  me  glide  the  spectres  of  night,  and  over 
*•>•  thunders  the  Avenger.    It  is  so  dark  both 

1  hoot  and  within  my  bosom;,  is  so  stiiliog. 
Air!  light  I 

[7>«fkier  and  UgUning.  A  free  war  Kqmba 
faJli  ktadlang.  Sie  darts  JoneaTd,  and  teeb 
refuge  in  a  defi  of  the  rocks. 

What  was  Ihall  Hal  merely  a  tree  which 
fell,  struck  by  the  thunderbolt.  Whv  do  I  trem- 
ble 1  Why  am  I  terrified  1  Are  not  these  bare 
uplands  familiar  to  me  7  Are  they  not  pale 
scenes  out  of  my  soul's  thunder-night  t 

[Apanae. 

Why  is  it  now  so  hushed,  so  silent  1  This 
silence  is  torture.  Why  gleam  the  wan  stars 
so  wildly  over  the  crags  1  The  whole  sky  is 
one  cloud.  Can  tber  see  through  the  clouds  1 
What  comes  sailing'there  over  the  black  ridge 
of  rocks  1  Ah,  merely  a  cloud,  a  dark  thunder- 
cloud. It  shmuds  the  stars ;  good  I  I  am  tired 
•f  wandering  about!  I  have  long  gone  round  as 
in  a  magic  circle;— I  must  rest 

[Pauia.  KuMBi  leans  egaimt  a  roek,  and  o^ 
teneards  proceeds  more  cabnlv. 

It  is  the.  hour  when  the  wilderness,  is  alive; 
when  its  miscreations,  bom  at  midnight,  roam 
forth  to  visit  the  dwellings  of  man.  'The  moon, 
the  sun  of  dark  spirits,  sends  abroad  her  wan 
beams  to  light  them  in  their  nocturnal  way. 
There  rides  Mara  on  her  dragon-steed,  she  who 
•lifted  King  Vanland  in  his  pleasant  sleep,  be- 
fore he  enqid  say  farewell  to  his  family.  There 
rise  Dadmin  and  Dvalin's  daughter  from  the 
boss,  and  with  peering  eyes  creep  small  spirits 
forth  lirom  their  caves.    Painful  feelings,  wicked 


thoughts  go  tney  to  awaken  in  the  souls  of  those 
who  rest  on  their  beds.  They  seek  to  create 
disquiet,  I  seek  rest  I  seek  the  sorceress,  she 
who  deceived  me.  I  will  compel  her  to  keep 
her  promise.  But  it  is  so  dark;  I  cannot  find 
again  the  way  to  her  hoilse.  Who  shall  shew 
it  to  me  1  [A  wUrheind.^ 

Ha  I  the  whirlwind,  the  spirit  of  the  sorceressl 
That  tells  me  that  the  old  woman  is  not  far  oS. 
[Afresk  vhirbnnd. 

Again  I  Good !  I  come,  Grimgerda.  Have 
thanks  for  thy  strengthening  summons. 

(  nunder  and  UgUning. 

Why  qnakest  thou,  tree,  till  thy  very  roots 
Iremblel  Why  this  howling  iathe  woodl  Jo- 
tnren  makes  such  a.  riot  amongst  the  rocky  hills 
that  the  giant  cauldrons  ring.  Startled  creep  the 
dwarfs  rack  into  their  hiding-places,  terrified  at 
the  thunder  of  the  gods.  Cowardly  creatures  of 
earth  I  Cold  drops  of  perspiration,  indeed,  stand 
on  my  brow;  but  I  shrink  not  away  like  yool 
Lighten,  lighten,  Father  Thor,  angry  ruler  of  the 
cloudy  air ;  and  if  I  must  be  thy  Thiall  atlor 
death,  then  is  it  only  reasonable  that  for  once 
thou  shouldst  serve  me,  and  light  up  my  earthly 
way  with  thy  flaming  glances. 

[Fierce  Ugklninxs,  amid  wkick  KmBA  disap- 
pears among  Ue  crags. 

SCENE  VL 
A  ilaek  mewUain  Cave.  Willkin  jKmswrs  a  red 
fire.  A  ketOe  stands  on  tkejbv;  three  Vipen 
kang  over  it,  out  oftokase  mautks  vemm  drops. 
TV  Sorceress  Onmgerda  stirs  tie  kettle  tdktit 
she  mutters  ioflfy  and makesmfstic  signs.  Black. 
Hves,  wicked  Disor,  and  Imps,  move  tkemsdnn 
restlessly  is  tke  cave.  Two  tooha  vatck  it* 
entrance. 

Imps. 

What  is  tint  whidi  nullM  t 

Whu  ia  that  which  hiutlaa  .~    ' 

la  th«  wood  and  the  ilmrk  oat  AmsI    -  '     ' 

A  womaD  oometh  hilher! 

Ah  \  nuw  for  a  sly  joke  with  bar ! 

Qaick !  and  wa'U  leiia  her  an  aha  is  •«■»! 

GriMCErda. 
Silence,  witch-pack  I  to  your  places,  or  I  shall 
l^ach  you  I    If  I  receive  company,  what  is  that 
to  youl     If  ye  bold  not  your  ungovernable 
tongues  I  will  turn  you  into  stones — as  I  once 
did  wiih  some  of  you — and  you  shall  have  to 
lick  up  the  rain.    Back  into  yonr  caves,  I  sayl ' 
Intoxicate  yourselves  with  the  substantial  poison- 
fumes,  and  sleep  in  peace  till  I  need  you.    Only 
my  choice  attendants  shall  remain  near  me.  Out 
ot* the  way,  bantlings! 
[The  Imps  being  terrified  atMf,  four  Siadeie- 
shapes  of  a  wUd  aspect  remain  aiout  the  Sat. 
eeress.     The  Wolves  raise  tkemelves  and  kewL 
At  the  same  time  enters  Kumbi  with  apalebni 
^TJV  f<^-    Grihoiirdi  strikes  mth  ker 
magic  wand  on  the  fioor.     Tke   Wolves  He 
down,  and  Komba  remains  standing  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Cave. 

GRmOEROA. 

Silence  there,  presumptuous  child  of  nanl  1 
know  thee. 

Kdmba. 

Dost  thou  know  Kumba,  the  bondwoman'k 
daughter  1    My  feet  mayst  tbott  chain  dowi^ 
but  not  my  will,  my  tongue. 
Grimobrda. 

Perhaps  that  too— if  1  wish  it  Bat  I  wish  it 
not— now.  Come  nearer.  Why  art  Ihon  coma 
hilher  1 
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Knot. 
To  warn  Uwe,  witch,  to  keep  thy  raw. 

Gbimocrda. 
Whatl  tboa  dost  not  speak  civilly. 

KUMBl. 

Give  me  rest!  Oire  me  rest  I  TboD  prom- 
ised to  give  me  rest.    Bnt  thou  hast  deceived  me. 

GatlfOERDA. 

Speak  not  so  loadly.  Thoa  wilt  waken  my 
little  ones  who  sleep. 

KUMBA. 

They  deep  I  It  is  now  long  since  I  have  alept 
ntalll 

GaiMOCBBA. 

What  dost  thon  want  t 

KUHBA. 

Every  thing.  O  Grimgeida!  if  (bon  bast  a 
taman  heart  in  thy  basom,  then  conceive  my 
distress,  and  help  me.  The  streDglh  which  thoa 
gavest  me  is  gone.  The  tranquilMiy  which  I  felt 
•t  one  time  is  gone ;  an  aognish  consumes  me, 
more  tormenting,  more  horrible,  than  that  which 
I  experienced  before  my  crimes.  The  light  of 
the  snn  terrifies  me;  the  murmnr  of  the  trees 
makes  me  tremble ;  do  sleep  rests  on  my  eyelids ; 
no  tear  refreshes  them ;  and  I  cannot  look  npon 
lier  whom  I  have  mardered,  apon  her  who  now 
wears  away  patiently  in  despair,  wit  hont  feeling 
my  heart  transpierced  as  with  a  poisoned  dart. 
The  dart  is  called— remorse.  Remorse  drives 
me  to  ibee  to-day.  I  will  have  my  crime  un- 
done. Grimgerda  I  tbon  wboKavest  the  disease, 
knowest  also  the  antidote.  lentreat  thee  fo>a 
means  to  codoteract  the  poison  which  kills  the 
daughter  of  kings,  the  means  to  lestore  her  again 
to  ife. 

GatMGERDA. 

Doth  the  arrow,  once  discharged,  ttop  and 
tnm  back  in  its  flight  1  Ask  the  stream  to  flow 
back  to  its  source;  the  ridge  of  rocks  to  bend  it- 
self according  to  the  changing  current  of  the 
wind  I  Foolish  mortal!  That  which  is  done 
cannot  be  undone ;  and  a  strong  spirit  denies  not 
its  own  work. 

EOMBA. 

Thon  can'st  noti 

Orimokrda. 
Cannot,  beeaase  I  will  not;  wfll  not,  beeanse 
Jemskog's  daughter  eannot  vacillate  and  repent. 

KlTMBA. 

Gsn  gcM  parebase  salvation  tat  Ibe  daughter 
ofkiagsT 

O*lll0KRI>«. 

I  love  geld ;  bnt  I  will  not  deceive  thee.  Gold 
jnd  utMore  cannot  save  her.    She  must  die. 

KCMBI. 

.It  is  determined  then.  She  most  die,  and  I 
——I  am  miserable ! 

GRIMaBRBA. 

Poor  child  I 

KCMBA. 

Dost  thon  pity  me  1    Tbon  nnderstandest  me 
then;  and  there  lives  a  heart  in  thy  bosom.    O 
Grimgerda  I  be  good  to  me  I    I  have  suffered  so 
much!     Hast  thoa,  too,  snfl'eied'!     Knowest 
(hoQ  the  sorrow  which  devours  the  heart  1 
Grimoerda. 
I  understand  thee,  and — Ii  grieves  me  for  thee. 
Here,  my  child,  eat  and  sltei^hen  thyself 
Then  we  will  talk  forther. 
.    KmiBA. 
No,  no  I    I  cannot  eat. 

Grimorrdi. 
Soch  good  i.<i  not  often  oB^red.    It  ghrcs  Clear- 
ness and  learning  in  a  Tariety  of  wav& 


Kmu. 
Give  lae  peaeel    Give  m»  *itnijbt  oitt  of 

the  cup  of  fotgetfutness. 

ORIMaiRD* 

The  dead  only  drink  that 

KUMBA. 

Give  me  death  then  I  Let  one  of  thy  aeipeok 
sting  me. 

GRiifocnu. 
Serpents  do  not  sting  their  like. 

KmiBA. 
Thy  words,  Grimgerda,  ating  idl  the  mora 
Bnt  Iwill  forgive  thee  all,  if  thon  wilt  bat  giv« 
me  death  afid  (bigetftelness,  eternal,  if  possiUo. 
Gmmosrda. 
7^  only,  who  have  net  done  something  an 
earth  memorable,  tonutUng  gnat,  in  good  or  te 
evil,  can  in  death  taste  of  the  cup  of  oMivioa. 

KiTMBA. 

Woe  is  me  I  The  draught  is  not  for  me  then. 
Listen!  There  is  a  sleep,  a  trance,  between 
lifeiand  death,  in  which  man  feels  neither  snow 
nor  rain,  neither  day  nor  the  heat  of  the  sun ; 
knows  nothing,  feels  nothing,  except  a  reluc- 
tance to  awake.  Say,  canst  thou  not  plunge  me 
into  that  1 

GRrMOCROA. 

Thon  desirest  that  which  can  atone  be  the  lot 
of  mighty  spirits.  Komba,  daughter  of  the  b<»d- 
woman,  thon  art  not  ripe  for  that 

KuMBA. 

That  too,  dost  thon  deny  me  Y  {m^\  Well 
then,  witch !  dischaige  thy  vow  in  another  man- 
ner. I  bought  it  dearly,  and  will  not  have  done 
it  for  nothing.  Tbon  promised  my  soal  rest, 
and  thon  shalt  keep  thy  promise,  or  I  swear  by 

Nastrand 

Grimoerda. 

Silence,  wretched  slave!  Darest  thon  to  men- 
ace  me  1  Abase  thyself  I  Creep  like  a  worm 
in  the  dnst  at  my  feet,  or  thou  sbalt  ride  on  Ibe 
wolf,  and  be  stang  by  serpents.  Fall  down  this 
inatut,  and  beg  pardon,  or  ...  . 

KiTMBA. 

Or  what  1  Dost  thou  think  dtat  thou  canst 
flrigbten  me,  Grimgerda  1  The  pure  light  of  the 
sun  can  terrify  me,  and  tbe  whispering  of  spirits 
in  tbe  wood  can  make  me  tremble;  bnt  theo— 
thee  I  fear  not!  Shew  me  the  torture  which 
thon  hast  in  thy  power  that  is  greater  than  that 
which  I  already  know.  Let  thy  wolves  tear  me 
to  pieces.  I  will  laugh  at  it  Bnt  id  the  hour 
itself  of  my  death,  dread  thou  me,  Grimgerda ! 
his  not  equal  between  us.  What  have  I  to  lose, 
to  fearl  Nothing!  But  tbon,  witch,  canst  lose 
'thy  power  and  thy  wealth.  Tremble  then !  for 
I  reel  in  my  snfl^rlng  heart  a  power  which  is 
greater  than  thine !  Tremble,  at  the  cnrse  which 
in  the  honr  of  death  shall  issue  fiom  my  palUd 
lips— tremble ! 

Grimoerda  CatUe). 

Ha!  Strength!  strength!  Great  istrengthl 
Good ;  tbon  shalt  serve  a  still  greater  cunning. 

\alaud. 

Kumba  I  To  wbafpnrpose  this  childish  inso- 
lenee  and  defiance  t  Why  wilt  thou  provoke 
only  an  increase  of  thy  misery?  Be  quiet,  be 
obedient,  and  I  both  can  and  will  keep  thee. 

KOHBA. 

Ab,  wr  bow  I  Pardon  my  defiance,  O  Grfm- 
geida.  I  am  stfll  and  obedient  Speak,  speak! 
Grimoerda. 

All  tbe  lonnciits  of  thy  soul  proceed  fioto  this, 
that  tbon  standest  on  tbe  half-way.  The  eseap* 
OoM  thy  Miaeiy  b  caMed  nmflmm  I 
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Bftak  auwe  plainly. 

AnarAtUyaatiroreTeriiilDmyaerTice.  Tlw 
ftnt  matter  which  I  will  give  thee  to  compme 
ahall  be  the  nuiflcation  ofoai  compact. 

EUMBA. 

And  what  shall  be  my  re  want  1 
GaiiMUt&A. 

Thoa  «hail  acqoire  great  power  already  in 
Ihie  lift.  AAer  death,  I  will  awake  thee,  and 
donbly  great  power  shall  be  given  thee  to  injnie 
the  greet  on  the  earth,  for  no  power  esceeda  that 
of  the  departed  spirit.  Thoa  shall  become  a* 
one  of  mine  own,  as  one  of  the  iqighty  Disor, 
which  thpn  hast  seen  arotind  me. 

KOMBA. 

Hare  they  peace  1 

Grimoibba. 
Obaenre  them. 

Edkba. 
I  see  no  pain  in  tbeir  features.  Thete  seems 
to  play  over  tbeir  sallow  lips  a  smile;  bat  it  is 
■otglad.  The  conntenanoe  of  some  appear  rest- 
iMi,  and  yet  on  the  point  of  being  changed  into 
stone. 

Obimgcbda. 
Tbon  seest  them  now  in  their  twilight  cos- 
tomes,  in  their  night  mantles,  in  which  they  re- 
cently made  a  jouiBey  into  the  world  of  men. 
Bottneydo  not  always  appear  thosdim.   When 
I  will  it,  they  gliuer  in  their  holiday  attire,  and 
at  my  beck  a  splendotir  sanonnds  them  which 
mrpasses  that  of  the  temple  of  Upsala.    See  for 
thyseU: 
[T%e  atrctrta  vaves  a  mmd,  and  the  Cat*  att 
ever  appean  as  beaming  wUX  gold.     T%e 
Witch  and  the  Dison  are  seen  x*  tfietkUd 
dresses,  and  with  jeweliedcrawna  on  their  heads. 
Afler  a  fouat,  Grimgeroa  ipealts. 
Now,  what  thinkcst  thou  Y 

EUMBA. 

That  is  grand!  {fmde.)  Biu  they  aie  none 
the  handsomer  Ibr  it 

QbIMOWIMi 

What  sayest  thoa  1 

KUMBA. 

I  say  that  is  grand  I 

ORnioBBnA. 
Yes,  I  think  so.    The  like  shat.  not  be  sees 
in  the  dwelling  of  the  most  osientatioas  JarL 
\8he  makes  onather  sign  with  the  staf,  and  the 
e/lmdMr  disappean. 

KUMBA. 

Bnt  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  gold  was  red  as 
ifowiBg  fire,  and  that  I  saw  liwds  and  spiders 
ranning  abont  amongst  tite  preeioas  stones. 

GBIMaBBnA. 

"ntal  is  became  thoa  art  nnaeciMomed  to 

•aen  pomp,  and  therefore  it  canses,  as  it  were, 

spideiV  webs  before  thy  eyes.    Hot  not  only 

spIendooT  and  afflnenee  are  here  oflbred  by  m, 

Mt  joy  too;  and  thoa  mayeet  well  believe  that 

it  goes  often  right  mqrily  here.   Here  one  knows 

neither  angoira  nor  remorse.    Here  vre  eat  and 

drink  well, — sleep  when  we  will ;  and  between 

whiles,  dance  ana  frisk  to  onr  hearts'  content 

Then  shaU  have  a  specimen. 

(OBiMaBB»A  Nam  a  horn.    The  cave  stemsat 

onct  to  ieetme  alive.    Black  Bhes,  Dwtufi, 

and  Spirits  steam  forth,  and  riot  abotU  in  a 

laSd  danot. 

KoMBA  (asideX. 
A%(«nd.'s  BMMie  to  Algread**  danoc.    Is  lU* 
V>y1    No,  ittateasyt 


Away  flom  me,  ye  wild  beaatst  ye  foal  I 
goolins  I  I  have  no  desiie  for  your  joy.  Grim> 
gerda,  let  the  tastelesa  dance  have  an  end.  b  is 
irksesM. 

Qbimoeboa. 
tt«s  not  so  eai7  to  compel  them  to  cease  whcA 
they  are  become  well  heated  in  the  dance.  Cold 
water  mast  then  be  had  reooarse  to. 
(SU  strikes  with  the  wilch'Wand  vn  the  rada. 
Stitami  tfwakr  spring  farthnmantkedaaelng 
geUieUfWhofy,  hawKng  and  anrrfing,  terr^ 
Jied  inio  their  dens.    71te  Witch  Uoighs, 
Gbimoebiu. 
This  OMiriment  moves  thee  not  beeaoae  tha« 
art  unosed  to  it.   Bat  ask  my  imps  whether  they 
think  the  dance  tedioa*.    When  thoa  hast  beea 
some  time  with  n%  thoa  wih  find  it  a*  delightfal 
as  they  da 

KoiaA  (sighs). 
GBmaBROA. 
Well,  bondmsiden,  hast  thoa  a  desire  to  l» 
come  fjree  in  my  aervicel 

KmiBA  (indignanOf). 
UkatmeoftheseT 

GalMOBBIM. 

No,  freer.  Listen,  Kamba.  I  mean  well  by 
thee,  and  have  something  great  in  store  for  theik 
I  have  discovered  in  thee  a  higher  power  tha* 
exists  in  all  those  who  are  aboat  me,  a  power 
worthy  of  mine,  I  will  give  tbee  a  communion, 
which  an  ordinanr  spirit  coold  not  accomplish. 
If  thoa  ezecntest  it  according  to  ray  instmeiioas, 
the  torment  in  thy  bosom  snail  not  only  ceaae 
for  ever,  bnt  I  wiU  lefaid  thee  as  my  daaghteft 
Thoa  shalt  partake  of  my  wealth ;  and  thy  pow- 
er to  injare  the  great,  and  to  command  the  low, 
shall  become  lin  mine.  Thoa  shak  partake 
with  me  my  dwelling;  and  when  thoa  wilt,  thott 
shalt  ohange  it  into  agorgeoss  palace^  and  adorn 
thyself  wiU  .... 

KmOA. 

IM  OS  naks  the  basiaesa  short  At  «hai 
ptiee  wik  thoa  have  my  sonll 

GwliaBBDA. 

listen  t  and  observe  well  lay  words.  laths 
ahroi^-foniied  castle,  on  the  other  side  of  tlw 
water,  dwells  »  Jail,  oansd  Harold  SifuA- 

saa •• 

Khmm. 
Ikaowhlm.    A  handsome^  awl  a  liiHr»Mii^ 
aad  a  fHend  ef  King  Dag. 

GBiMsaaBA* 
I  hate  htm;  bat  still  more  iemelv  d»  I  tat* 
his  wife,  the  praod  Herboigk 
EniVA. 
VeiyweU. 

GaiiMBBnA. 
They  have  a  ehild— a  boy  of  thiee  yeais  oM. 
His  paieats^  greatest  delight 

KlTMBlA. 

That  beaotiftil  cUld  I  hav«  eanisd  in  mf 
armsl 

OaiMOEBSA. 

Thoa  sUtlt  kill  that  child. 
KmtBAt 

III Aliulecbjldl  I 

QnmoanJK 
And  before  its  hean'a-blood  cools,  Ihoii  akak 
drink  it 

Ktwa*. 
Detestable  t 

Qbumbbda. 
That  only  oan  forever  take  stray  tl?  sool^li 
sickness. 
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TRAUNNAN. 


KUMBA.  ' 

N4,  Dol    I  cannot  do  iL    - 
Grimoebdi. 

By  this  means  ool^  caosl  (hon  acquire  my 
friendsliip,  and  participate  in  my  affluence  and 
ray  power;  by  this  alone  can  the  bondwoman's 
daagbter  become  a  free  and  mighty  being,  t 

KUMBA. 

Great  f^ods  preserve  me  I 

Gkihqerda. 

Dost  thoQ  imagine  that  (he  sods  will  trouble 
tbemselTes  about  theel  But  I  understand  ihy 
remorse,  Komba.  Nature  shudders  at  extraor- 
dinary deed»i  but  it  is  preciselir  this  which  sep- 
arates the  strung  from  tne  despicable  spirit, — the 
power  to  conqtier  the  weakness  of  nature. 

KCMBA. 

•   Short  and  good,  i  will  not  do  iti    Do  with  me 
what  thou  wilt— I  do  it  nott 

ORIMaERDl. 

Do  it  noti  Do  it  noti  We  will  see  that! 
Thou  sbalt,  tbon  must,  thou  shall!  Tliongoett 
not  hence  aJire  if  tbon  refusest  to  do  it. 

KHMBA. 

Let  thy  wolves  rend  me  to  pieces,— I  will  not 
do  it.  Mt  hate,  impelled  by  wild  passions,  I 
could  seek  to  gratiiy ;  but  an  innocent  child, 
which  never  offended  me — no  I  so  fallen  I  am 
not  Thanks,  Qrimgerda,  that  tbon  lestorest  my 
strength.  I  can  now,  miserable  as  I  am,  detest 
and  despise  thy  treasoies. 

Grimoerda. 

Art  tbon  prond  of  thy  cowardice  t  Ofispring 
of  wretches,  go  I  Tbon  art  not  worthy  to  be  near 
tlie  sorceress.  Go,  paltry  one,  and  remain  the 
alave  of  the  Jarls. 

KnMBA. 

Better  (hat,  than  to  be  like  tbee. 
ORmaeKOA. 

Wretch!  dost  tbon  exalt  thyself  above  mel 
Miserable,  cowardly  murderesal  who  hast  not 
the  strength  to  resist  evil,  hast  not  the  courage 
to  be  strong  in  crime.  Contemptible  slave,  be 
gone!  My  wolves  wonid  loathe  tby  spongy 
carcass!  Go!  but  beiar  witli  tliee  tue  curse 
which  I  announce  to  tbee—"  Thou  shall  neither 
And  rest  here,  nor  hereafter!  Vacillating,  diz- 
xy,  wavering,  thou  shah  wander  about  from  mor- 
row to  morrow,  and  wear  away  thy  liie  in  an- 
gubh.  Thou  snalt  wither  as  the  thistle  withers 
m  the  Barrow  cle<\s  of  the  rocks.  Tbon  shalt 
faint  in  the  desert  like  the  hunted  wolf,  and 
the  sons  of  lamentation  shall  extend  to  thee  a 
Utter  drink  of  (he  poisonous  tears  of  regret. 
After  death  sliall  (by  dastard  soul  reside  amid 
the  fog  in  the  marshes  of  (he  corpse-cnast,  and 
in  vain  shalt  (hon  attempt  to  lift  thyself  out  of  it 
to  the  high  land.  In  vain  shalt  thou  stretch  forth 
thy  shadowy  arms  to  embrace  a  creature  that 
can  love  tbee.  Alone  and  miserable  shalt  tbon 
be  tossed  about  by  the  wind,  and  seek  earth's 
abodes  only  to  terrify  the  innocent  child,  which 
loses  itself  in  thy  neighbourhood;  and  tby  life 
and  tby  being  shall  be— unblessednessl" 
KuMBA  IcoUh/).        ' 

Thou  tellest  only  what  I  already  know.   Hast 
thou  no  better  curse,  witch  I 
Grimoerda. 

Tea,  I  have ;  and  though  it  costs  me  dear,  it 
shall  be  pronounced — to  crush  tbee.  Enow  then, 
Komba,  that  there  is  one  who  could  save  thee ; 
who  codIH  give  thee  rest  here  on  the  earth,  and  af- 
ter death  bear  up  thy  spirit  to  a  glorious  lot  in  the 
everlasting  light — yes ;  if  (boo  badst  sacrificed 
10  him  thy  presumption,  thy  revenge,  thy  hate, 


as  he  desired  of  thee.  BbI  against  him  haat  dioa 
raved;  the  deliverer  hast  thou  caat  irom  (bee, 
and  eternally  hereafter  shall  his  shape  haunt 

tbee,  punishing  aiul  avenging behold  him, 

and  tremble  I 

[Grimoerda  mna  her  magic  nand,  cani  fn- 

timmas  Ikt  foUtmrng  vxtiu  vrMgrcat  curtiam 

and  wUkacerUd  fact. 

Thou  whom  I  saw  with  the  pale  Hel !    Thoa 

whase  countenance  I  cannot  endure  to  behold  I 

White  god  without  spot,  without  malice  I 

Darling  of  toe  creator  I  Balder  the  rood  I  Tbee 
do  I  evoke  to  the  circle  of  the  earth  I  Thee  do 
I  call  in  the  might  of  the  powers  of  Afgrund  to 
appear  upoo-this  spot,  in  oitler  to  avenge  thyself  I 

In  the  awful  name  of  the  eternal  justice 

[A bright Ug/UfilsOeboUam of  Oe  Cane.  Hthe 
mim  of  it  appean  the  beavtiftU  shape  of  « 
jvHtt/iifi  ofmajesly  and  miUnea,  whofixet  «• 
KmuA  a  neoete  and  painfvl  look.  Grimoer- 
da remaim  tlanding,btU  with  averted  head,  at 
if  Uaned  to  tttme.  Kumba  givet  a  pierang 
shriek  of  inexpnssMe  agonv,  and  falls  taJk 
outstretched  arms  on  the  earth.  T%esctnevan- 
ishes  i  alt  becomes  dark  again,  and  a  shrit 
bmgh  of  mockery  is  ratseibf  tit  GaWiM  wit 
eeme  into  active  motion. 


SCENE  VII. 
Frio  rtdines in  a  ha^-sittingposturt  on  a tpleniU 

Conch  near  the  window.    Kitmba  stands  at  her 

feet  and  contewipiata  her.     7^  nm  is  going 

down. 

Fain. 

Soon — soon  will  all  be  over  I  Soon  shall  I 
journey  to  the  second  light.  For  the  last  time 
do  I  bow  my  head  before  thee,  O  earth's  elorioas 
snni  Thanks  that  thou  yet  a  while  wilt  warm 
mr  bosom  with  thy  beams.  Thanks  for  this  last 
fnendly  caress.  1  see,  bnt  I  feel  it  not.  My 
life's  sun  also  goes  down,  bnt  the  peace  of  evea 
has  descended  on  mv  heart,  and  1  feel  it — it  ia 
beautiful  to  die ! 

Ah !  even  in  death  my  dim  gaze  tnms  towards 
(he  se<L  and  looks  earnestly  for  the  sail  of  the 
beloved,  and  calls  him  hence.  Bnt  when  he 
comes  be  will  no  more  find  his  bride.  She  has 
gone  away,  but  merely  the  better  to  follow  and 
serve  him.  My  soul  is  reconciled  to  death. 
Komba  {aside). 

That  which  stirs  within  me  no  mortal  eak 
comprehend. 

Frid. 

Yes,  my  spirit  is  reconciled;  all  mnrmnrin& 
all  complaint,  is  departed.  Mine  eye,  indeed,  i* 
dim ;  but  one  thing  is  yet  clear  and  certain  to 
me---death  will  not  destroy  my  love,  will  not 
separate  me  from  the  beloved.  See  there  shines 
already  in  the  cloud  Asabron,  sarronnded  by  the 
roarings  of  the  heavenly  water.  Welcome  to 
me,  O  sign  of  the  favour  of  the  gods,  which 
shews  me  (he  way  that  I  shall  travel.  I  come 
quickly!  All-Father!  I  am  ready,  for  I  am  at 
peace  with  heaven,  at  peace  with  the  earth  I 
Komba  {aade). 

How  bright  she  grows!  How  I  blacken  I 
Woe  I  I  hate  her  no  longer.  Hate  has  turned 
its  point  against  myself. 

Frid. 

Kumba!  My  faithful  attendant!  Thanks  fUt 
the  aflfection  thou  hast  shewn  me  on  earth.  Taka 
this  costly  jewel  in  remembrance  of  me.  B« 
fiee,  Knmba;  be  rich  and  happy  I 
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KOIIBA. 

Daughter  of  Uogs,  1  desim  onljr  me  thiag  of 
«lke«. 

Fun. 
Andvhatl 

KOMSA. 

Thy  hatred,  Know  that  thou  diest  br  or 
band ;  by  the'  potson  receired  from  the  Dond- 
maiden.  Know  that  she,  like  a  soalce,  bit  last 
into  tby  heart,  and  sacked  pleasure  from  thy  tor- 
menu;  know  that  she  long  hated  thee  .... 
Frio. 

Almighty  gods  I  Thou,Kiimba1  Ah,vhere- 
ft>ie1 

KuiCBA. 

For  thy  happiness;  for  thy  beanty;  for  thy 
anion  with  King  Dag,  whom  I  love;  (or  the  in- 
jastice  of  the  gods,  who  gave  thee  all,  and  me 
nothing;  for  the  pangs  wUch  enry  and  jealousy 
occasioned  me  I  For  Ul  this  have  I  hated  thee, 
and  taken  revenge. 

Fbio. 

OKnmbal  Knmbal  Thoaconldst  think  thus 
•fme;  and  I  held  thee  so  dear,  and  pot  each  tmst 
In  thee. 

KmtMk. 

I  have  deceived  thee.    This  hand  has  atudei^ 
'•dthee.    Abborme;  hatemel 
Fbid. 

I  sink  into  the  AU-Fathet**  embrace.  Thy 
kand  gave  me  poison;  bnt  •  higher  hand  has 
aealed  my  doom.  I  have  sained  by  it,  for  I 
know  that  life  and  love  will  continoe  beyond 
death.  For  myself  I  complain  no  more,  bnt  for 
Ibee  my  aonl  aorroweth.  Befon  I  go,  lake  my 
i>lgiveneaaL 

KVMBA. 

Canst  Humffrgive  me  1 1 
Frih. 

O  Knmba,  bate  not;  I  cannot  hate,  and  there- 
ftra  has  my  sonl  peace;  bnt  bitterness  only  is  a 
torment  in  death.  Thon  hast  not  done  me  much 
wrong,  Kumba  I  Thy  mind  was  exasperated,— 
I  understand  it  now.  Pardon  me,  that  in  thy 
presence  I  was  so  happy,  and  did  not  notice  thy 
•nflering  I  Nay,— gtoe  not  ao  wildly  upon  me ; 
— «!ivemethyhwML  Let  a  tear  of  reconciliation 
■loisten  thine  eye.  Thou  wert  unhappy.  That 
wa*  the  lanlt 

KmiBA  (aiidt). 

Exists  goodness  so  great,  love  so  unbounded  1 
Woe  is  me  I  What  have  I  donet  My  heart 
willborstl 

FaiD. 

Thy  lips  move  wildjv,  bat  I  bear  no  aound. 
Dost  thou  remember,  Kumba,  the  years  of  our 
ehiUhood  1  Rememberest  thoo,  when  thou  first 
eame  to  me  wounded,  mishandleo.  These  hands 
kealed  thy  wounds,  these  eye*  wept  over  thee.  I 
loved  thee  at  that  moment,  and  I  have  loved  thee 
«ver  since, — and  now  my  spirit  cannot  depart  in 
ycaee  if  thou  hatest  me.    A  stem  power  of 


witchcraft  must  have  bound  up  thy  heart  Bnt 
thou  Shalt  not  thus  harden  thyself.  Come  nnar- 
er,  Knmba,  I  will  yet  once  more  weep  over  tbee. 

KUHSl. 

Thou  has  transpierced  I . . .  Behold  me  at  thy 
feet.    Hear  my  last  prayer  I 
Fbio. 

MyKombal  speak. 

Kdmba. 

Let  me  die  with  thee.    Let  the  same  pile  whicn 
sends  thy  sonl  on  high,  bear  also  to  the  other 
world  that  of  tby  guilty  servant    In  the  realm 
of  shadow*  I  will  slave  for  thee. 
Fbid. 

Follow  me  in  death.  The  Qoi  of  gods  will 
then  determine  our  fate.  Perhaps  in  a  higher 
light,  the  daughter  of  kings  and  the  boodmaiden 
are  merely  empty  names.  Let  tby  sonl  cling  to 
mine;  never  was  it  nearer  to  mt.  We  will  both 
watch  over  him,  whom  we  both  loved. 

KUMBI. 

0  these  tears  I  they  are  a  transportl  Let  me 
bathe  thy  hand  with  them. 

Fata 
Bathe  my  band  with  them;  they  warm  my 
heart    O  look  out  on  the  sea,  Kumba  I 
Kumba. 
Godslitishel 

Fbid. 
He  come*  I    Methonght  that  was  his  wUt* 
flag ....  my  eyes  are  dim.    BecomesI 

KUIIBA. 

Then  wilt  not  see  him  I  Thondiestl  Olhon 
must,  must  hate  me  I 

Fbib. 
V0....I  forgive  thee.    Forgive  thyself  I 

KuiOA. 

Now  I  thoudiest! 
Fbid  (wiik  arms  extended  tawarib  Ae  jm). 

1  go to  the  secMid  light!    Thon,  O  my 

Dag,  never  shall  I  see  thee  again  I    [SitilUt. 

KmaA. 
Deadt  Yea,  dead  I  It  is  overl  I  wiU  die 
alsa  Powers  of  vengeance,  your  judgment  ia 
upon  me.  She  pardoned  me,  bnt  can  you  par- 
don 1  In  your  hands  I  leave  my  guilty  sonl. 
Mighty  Thor,  accept  the  oflering;  and  if  with 
wild  wings  thon  pursue  round  the  earth  my 
peace-abandoned  sonl,  I  will  not  sigh,  I  will  not 
complain  I  I  have  deserved  it  Bat  one  day— I 
know  it — comes  a  greater  than  thou  I . . . .  Will 
he  take  compassion  on  met  Will  be  permit  the 
repentant  spirit  to  find  a  quiet  ahore  1 . . . .  Oeait 
there  be  pardon  %  can  there  be  atonement  1 1 
[SUtmbtiowinUt^efietafFtitB'Bted. 
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iXEL  AND  ANNAr 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  TWO  LOVERS.* 


AzBi.  «o  AmiA. 
Fbom  beneeforth  let  the  February  storm  row 
•t  my  windows,  destroy  tbem,  burst  into  my 
elHunber,  and  cover  me,  and  every  thing  that  is 
to  be  ronad  there,  with  his  ice-mantle  ;  hence- 
forth let  my  nnde  thunder  and  curse,  let  the 
maids  soold,  the  dogs  howl,  the  parrou  scream. 
la  my  heart  is  spring— the  world  is  an  Eden, 
human  beings  are  aagels;  and  I  am  happy. 
Anna  lores  me !  0  tell  it  me  once  again  !  Is 
it  then  really  true— 4s  it  possible  1  Anna,  do  yon 
Iwremal 

AailA  TO  ASBL 

I  ma  yesterday  at  a  bril— 1  dwaced-^eard 
OTopUments, — nothing  ideased  ma  Where- 
ftml  Axel  was  not  there!  Is  not  this  an  an- 
nrai  to  yoor  qneMion,  AseM 

Axil  to  Amka. 


TUntkanat!    laitiofair 

la  tkj  rharnrtiig  viaaKo  baaaliv; 

b^*  ntat  oAaaiis  gtMmiat 
lUMa  lata'tiBacc  dao  thai*. 
Tat  I  wonld  sot  f  diav)n«d, 

IVpa  of  OUT  lore  iaitaitliar; 

Roaaa  &de  wnj  attd  wHkat, 
BM  a*  1ot»  wtil  aarai  fiida. 
■taa  Iha  dan  of  Adaat  aMD, 

Wan  tliar  difiaraat  <na  aaehothar; 

Eaitk  ia  bat  the  roae'i  aiothar, 
lore,  itia  the  child  of  hearcm 

Ahka  to  Azbl. 

The  rose  is  placed  in  water,  your  poem  rests 
«■  my  heart ;  and  yet  I  am  not  content.  What 
doea  this  heart  then  desire  1  To-day  jt  is  five 
days  aince  I  have  seen  you.  If  you  could  only 
persuade  your  uncle  to  call  upon  us — but  I  know 
that  is  impossible.  Therefore,  peaee,  peace, 
•pint  of  disquiet! 

Axil  to  Amii. 

O  that  I  could  cause  an  earthquake,  so  that 
toe  two  stories  should  fall  together— that  I  could 
•tamp  the  floor  through,  and  suddenly  descend 


*  The  aritiaal  title  ialitan]l7"Cannioadaaeabat«aaB 
two  Storfaa  ;**  which.  bowoTor,  oonTaya  ao  idea  to  ao  En^ 
.Uah  raader.  The  Swedee,  like  mooc  of  the  oontinantal  na- 
tioaa  aad  the  Scotch,  lire  aaveial  leaiiliea  ia  oae  hooae, 
each  ooramriaf  aaton.oreniteofanmniaata.  Tbeeekv- 
are,  aa  erin  be  aeaa,  Urad  thna,  tad  carried  oa  their  cona- 
■  ftea*  diiSMtt  etaile*  «r  tWaaiM  ko«a.— IA  H. 
M 


to  where  my  tbonghtaaBd  fediim  always  dweUf 
These,  Xmm,  are  simple  poesibiutlea  in  cooipar- 
iaott  with  the  impossibility  of  making  the  wilfd 
old  man  move  one  step.  I  have  atMd  a  whol» 
hour  arguing  with  him.    One  must  live  witi  the 

world,  whilst  one  Uvea  in  the  world. "  No !'' 

"Uncle,  you  look  rather  unwell  1"  "No!" 
"Uneie,yoa  must  take  some  relaxation."  "No!" 
"Talk  polities  with  lively  nei^bonra."  "No!" 
"tTncle,yoitbeeomeab«rmit."  "No!"  "Deer 
Uncle."  "No!"  My  dear,  best  Unele."  "Ne, 
and  no,  and  no !" 

Alter  considering  this  chain  of  denials,  which 
is  more  insurmountable  than  the  Alps  or  Pyr- 
enees, I  proposed  to  myself  several  questions. 
"  Wilt  thou,  through  longing,  bring  a  consump* 
tion  upon  thyself  1"  "No!"  "Orthejaondioe» 
from  pure  vosation  1"  "  No ;  at  least  not  im 
this  insUnce."  "  Wilt  thou  make  thyself  bap> 
pyl"  "Tfes."  "See Anna!"  "Tea."  "Make 
the  essay  now  1"  Yes."— Hurrah ! 
Axil  to  Anna. 

Did  not  succeed.  Closed  doors.  Tourauit 
has  a  cold— receives  no  visit  But  now  I  wOI  and 
iktU  see  you.  I  know  what  I  will  do.  I  wHl 
go  and  place  myself  in  the  street,  directly  op- 
posite your  window.  And  should  yon  not  come 
to  the  window,  I  will  stand  there  until  I  turn  to- 
stone. 

Anna  to  Azbl. 

Now,  in  the  rain  t  That  I  forbid.  Db  you 
not  see  that  the  rain  pours  down  in  streams  firom. 
heaven. 

AxBL  TO  Anna. 

Wet  as  a  sea-god,  but  happy  as — as  myself 
.(there  is  no  happier  one),  I  sit  again  in  my  room 
and  write  to  vou  npon  a  thick  pile  of  paper, 
which  I  should  copy  for  my  uncle.  But  now  I 
am  content  with  all.  I  have  seen  you.  I  Unit 
every  thing  beantinil — even  my  uncle's  style. 
How  charming  you  are,  Anna  !  Tou  have  real- 
ly more  than  one  point  of  resemblance  with  the 
Crown  Princess,  wtthoot  which,  now,  no  one 
can  be  pretty.  She  has  large,  heevenly  bine 
eyes.  Tours  are  certainly  smaller,  but  equally 
heavenly.  Truly  she  haa  dart.brown  hair,  and 
yonUgltt-teewii ;  but  the  form  of  the  little  taad 
—er  &e  bewiiehiag  IHtie  heed— is  eomfietela 
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the  Mm* ;  and  when  I  only  think  of  yoar  little 
noao, — like  hers,  so  fine,  small,  and  enchanting, 
— O  I  fall  into  ecstasy ! 

Anna  to  Axil. 
Bnt  I  am  Ro(  in  ecstasy,  I  ani  not  charmed ; 
I  am  dissatisfied,  anxious.  Yuu  have  certainly 
talien  cold  ;  you  will  have  a  cold  in  the  head — 
catarrh— fever — will  perhaps  die !  To  stand  a 
whole  hour  in  the  cold  and  heavy  rain  !  Axel, 
I  cannot  pardon  you  ! 

Axil  to  Anna. 
We  come  to-day,  towards  evening,  to  call  upon 
you — we  come  to  call,  my  most  dear  uncle,  and 
his  most  obedient  nephew.  God  hiess  the  old 
man  for  his  heavenly  idea !  Only  take  care  that 
the  door  of  the  antechamber  be  not  locked — that 
we  ean,  unobserved,  enter  so  far  that  we  are 
not  met  with  the  eternal  untruth,  that "  the  fam- 
ily is  not  at  home." 

CoM  in  the  head — catarrh!  Tes,  I  sneeze 
and  cough, — but  only  from  impatience.  I  have 
fever,— out  it  is  a  fever  of  joy. 

Axil  to  Anna. 

oonld  die  ftom  vexation.  Did  not  Mr.  P , 

tke  eternal,  nnhearahle  Mr.  P ,  step  in  at  the 

door  just  as  we  would  go  ont  I  My  uncle  turn- 
ed back ;  I  gnashed  ny  teeth.    Mr.  P seats 

himself  I  doable  my  fist.  "  We  woald  just 
Day  a  visit,"  I  began  (Qod  knows  in  what  tone). 

••  We  most "    "  We  must  pot  that  oat  of 

oar  mioda,"  said  the  uncle,  intermpting  the 
words  of  the  nephew  ;  "  it  can  take  plMe  anoth- 
er thne."  I  banged  the  door  to,  with  sneb  rio- 
tettoe  that  Mr.  P started  np  from  his  chair. 

Anna  to  Axil. 
Recipe  for  a  Cold  ani  Fewer. 
Drink  three  glasses  of  cold  water,  one  after 
the  other.  N.B. — Only  one  every  quarter  of  an 
boar.  Between  each  go  three  times  np  and 
4own  the  room.  N.  B.-— Only  one  step  is  made 
la  a  minute ;  and  at  every  step  repeat— 

B«  piovi  tad  food, 
B«  patiaiit  of  mood. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
A  bad  cure ;  does  no  good.  I  have  thought 
«f  one  for  myself.  Lend  me  a  curl  of  hair ; 
only  one,  a  single  one  from  among  the  hundred 
which  yon  have ;  only  one — a  single  one.  I  will 
lay  it  on  my  month,  on  my  forehead,  on  my  eyes, 
on  my  heart.  0  do  not  refuse  it  me !  Other- 
wise I  shall  ftU  most  seriously  ilL  A  lock  of 
bair,  good  Anna,  a  single  one ! 

Axil  to  Anna. 

lAn  hour  later. 
A  curl !    Can  yon  rjitlly  be  so  cruel,  and  re- 
Itise  it  met    See,  I  lie  on  my  knees  and  pray 
fi>rit 

AxBL  TO  Anna. 

lUal/am  hour  later. 
A  ourl,  a  carl,  a  curl ! 

Axil  to  Anna. 

[A  quarter  of  an  hour  UUer. 
I  beg  most  humbly  pardon  for  being  thus 
eften  troublesome.     This  time  shall  certainly 
be  the  laat ;  if  not— —shall  I  have  a  curl,  or 

BOtI 

Anna  to  Axil. 
Here,  yon  have  it — bad,  impatient  man !    I 
anbjoin  a  mall  fragment  of  a  conversation  whksh 


waa  held  between  me  and  my  aunt,  by  the  K|^ 
of  two  sleepy,  pale  candle-flamea. 

Aont. — Men  are  tyrants. 

I. — ^Tes,  truly,  that  they  are. 

Aunt. — Despots  who,  by  flatteries  or  by  pow* 
er,  aocomplish  their  wishes. 

I. — ^Yes,  yes  ;  alas,  it  is  so  I 

Aont. — ^Never  marry,  my  child 

I.— No ;  Ood  forbid,  dear  aunt 

Sleep  well,  Axel. 

Axil  to  Anna. 

Command  me,  Anna,  to  stand  six  boars  in 
heavy  rain  just  under  your  window ;  command 
me  to  go  six  miles  for  a  flower  which  you  wish 
to  have  ;  command  me  to  kneel  fourteen  days ; 
command  me  to  have  all  my  hair  cut  off  to  atnff 
your  pillow  ;  command  me  at  the  next  ball,  af- 
ter the  heart's-walis,  to  dance  eight  limes,  oae 
after  the  other,  with  the  full-rigged  man-of-war, 
the  dry  Mrs.  N. ;  command,  beautiful  tyrant !  I 
obey.  Command  me,  above  all,  that  I  come  op 
every  evening  to  snuff  your  candle.  Its  weak 
flame  seems  to  exercise  a  darkening  influence 
upon  the  otherwise  clear  lighta  of  your  under- 
standing. 

Anna  tu  Axil. 

I  command  you  to-day,  between  twelve  or  one 
o'clock,  to  stand  in  the  doorway,  or  to  walk  ny 
and  down  before  the  houae.  Tou  can  then  greet 
us,  and  see  my  beautifiil  new  bonnet,  whie£  my 
cousin.  Lieutenant  Emil  Papperto,  has  assured 
me  is  very  becoming  to  me. 

Axil  to  Anna. 

The  bonnet  suits  you  very  in.  The  crown  is 
too  large,  the  poke  too  small  Your  face  looks 
in  it  as  laige  and  round  as  the  ftaU  moon.  I  beg 
you  to  make  Lieutenant  Papperto  a  present  of 
the  bonnet,  and  for  his  good  taste  let  him  him- 
self make  uae  of  it. 

If  you  will  step  this  afternoon  to  the  window 
you  shAl  see  me  ride  past  on  my  new  horse,  my 
beautiful  Hercules,  which  I  received  yesterday 
as  a  present  from  my  uncle.  I  am  very  weU 
satisfied  with  the  horse,  since  the  five  chwming 
Miss  MuUitons  assured  me  (when  I  waited  upoa 
them  this  morning)  that  they  bad  never  aeen 
such  a  beantiful  animal. 

Anna  to  Axil. 

If  the  beauty  of  a  horse  oonaiats  in  having 
thick  legs,  a  thick  neck,  a  large  head,  large  eafi^ 
and  in  plloping  like  a  cow,  Hercules  is  certainly 
unusuidly  beautifiil,  quite  unusually  beantifaL  > 
If  my  counsel  should  t>e  followed,  I  would  beg 
Mr.  Axel  W.  to  make  the  five  charming  Miss 
Mullitons  a  present  of  the  horse,  and  for  their 
good  taate  let  them  make  use  of  him. 
Axil  to  Anna. 

If  Miss  Anna  L.  was  somewhat  gentler,  and 
leas  biting,  it  would  be  far  more  becoming. 
Anna  to  Axil. 

If  Mr.  Axel  W.  think  of  paying  a  visit  on  the 
story  below  him,  I  must  inform  him  herewith 
that  the  family  is  not  at  home. 
Axil  to  Anna. 

If  Miss  Anna  L.  believed  Mr.  Axel  W.  had  iny 
such  intention,  I  must  herewith  inform  her  that 
she  was  mistaken. 

Axil  to  Anna 

[Tieo  iajfi  later. 

Anna'a  name-day !    I  have  ridden  six  milea 
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(fr^ay  fn  the  early  morning  to  fetch  otit  of  the 
Baron  K's  hothouse  this  bouquet,  which  Anna, 
I  hope,  will  not  be  so  cruel  a*  to  acorn. 
AxBL  TO  Anna. 

I  hope  that  you  have  received  the  bonquet. 
It  was  certainly  not  particularly  beantiTul ;  but 
in  this  season  flowers  are  difficult  to  get. 
Azii.  TO  Arna. 

For  three  nights  I  hatre  not  closed  my  eyes. 
.  I  really  beliete  that  animal  Hercules,  which  I 
Imtc  ridden  several  days,  shakes  one  too  much. 
To-day  I  have  spoken  with  Franz  Konninger, 
and  he  will  take  the  creature  off  my  hands, 
although  perhaps  for  only  half  the  sum  he  cost. 
But  I  do  not  ask  aAer  that  if  I  can  only  get  rid 
of  him. 


AzBi.  TO  AmtA. 


Atnik  TO  Azsi,. 
Axel!  I  have  thrown  my  nCw  bonnet  into  the 
-Are.  I  think  my  aunt  would  receive  a  visit  this 
•rening,  if  any  one  came ;  that  Is  to  say,  if  a 
oertain  old  gentleman  came — yoong  ones  she 
eannot  endure.  Tet  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that 
a  certain  young  gentleman,  who  should  steal  in 
behind  the  bad  of  a  certain  old  one,  would  pro- 
duce no  bad  effect. 

AxBL  TO  Aura. 

My  angel-gill,  what  a  fortunate  eoncnrrenoe 
of  eirenmstancea !  Tour  aunt  receives  visits 
this  evening,  and  my  excellent  nncle  wishes 
this  ereniDg  ta  pay  visit*.  He  brushes  the  dust 
«ff  himself  with  such  leal,  that  I  could  kiss  him 
lor  it. 

He  ha*  fully  determined  that  the  acquaintance 
•hall  commence  to-day,  since  he  has  remarked 
that  his  servant  is  paying  court  to  your  aunt's 
iMusemaid,  and  to  this  he  saya  he  will  pot  an 
Mid.  ^ 

I  have  given  the  old  gentleman  varioas  tolas 
tat  behavioor.  I  have  told  him  that  now  gentle- 
meakiaathehandaoftbeladiea.  He  answered 
that  this  wa*  astopid  Aahion ;  /  find  it  full  of 
•pirit  OAnna!  thus  I  can  once  more  kisa  your 
JMnd,— yoor  hand,— O  joy ! 

Shoold  Mr.  P oome  now,  I  strike  him 

dead. 

AxBL  TO  Arna. 

Mfllions  of  years  would  I  give  for  an  evening 
Mch  as  that  of  yesterday. 

Anna,  you  looked  Uke  an  angel  with  yoor  curl- 
ing hair  and  white  dress — and  a  good  advisable 
angel  were  you  to  me,  you  made  me  the  happi- 
est of  those  beings  who  breathe  the  air  of  this 
«wth.  How  happy  am  I,  and  how  happy  must 
joo  be,— you  who  have  made  me  so  happy !  O 
good  God,  what  heavenly  moment*  has  one  not 

00  this  earth  against  which  one  says  so  mncfa 
that  is  bad  !  My  uncle  and  your  aont  did  not 
dream  that  whilst  they  on  the  sofa  by  lamplight 
were  working  to  dissolve  one  engagement,  we 
in  the  twilight  at  the  window  closed  another. 

1  am  like  another  man  since  I  feel  your  ring  on 
my  finger.  Anna  mine  !  My  Anna!  0  what 
a  good  and  noble  being  must  I  now  become ! 

AzKL  TO  Amha. 

How  cleat'  is  the  heaven,  how  fresh  the  air ! 

I  must  breathe  fresh  air,  my  happiness  oppressed 

me.    I  went  out,  almost  danced  through  the 

eity,  sung  aloud,  behaved  in  such  a  manner  that 
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every  one  stardB  at  mo,  and  I  had  the  desire  to 
embrace  every  one.  In  my  breast  is  a  happi 
ness  which  could  make  happy  half  a  world. 
Anna,  how  I  love  yon  ! 

AhKA  TO  AZBL. 

I  also  am  unspeakably  happy.  Men  love  mora 
passionately ;  but  whether  better,  whether  truer 
— Axel — that  we  shall  perhaps  experience  in 
ourselves.  I  also  feel  myself  better  and  nobler. 
I  will  become  good,  gentle,  true,  in  one  word  a 
really  amiable  wife,  and  malie  Axel  happy.  Uopa 
this  I  now  think,  whether  I  walk,  stand,  sit ; 
whether  I  sew,  play,  sing  or  read;  and  that 
causes  nothing  to  be  either  done  well,  or  at  the 
right  time.  "What  is  the  matter  with  tbee,girlt" 
demanded  my  aunt  a  short  time  since ;  "  I  think 
thou  hast  a  fever,  thy  eyes  aparkle  so--dost  thoa 
feel  headache!"  "I  feel  rather  something  at 
my  heart,"  answered  I.  "  I  must  take  immedi 
ately  a  good  dose  of  Hofimann's  drops."  Thot 
langhest  1    I  also. 

Axil  to  Anra. 

"  What  is  come  to  thee,  hoy,  why  art  thoa 
so  absent  1"  asked  my  uncle  yesterday.  "  WHt 
thoa'  write  so !  The  paper  opaide  down,  the 
pen  opside  down  1  Boy,  Ihelieve  thou  art  quite 
upside  down  thysdf!"  "  Ah,  ancle — have  yoa 
ever  been  in  love!"  "In  love,  hoy  t  Tes;  hat 
then  I  thought  also  of  marrying."  ■•  Tes,  I  alao 
think  of  doing  so."  "Also  of  doing  so!  When 
one  has  nothing  to  live  upon !  Ha*  ever  such 
a  thing  been  heard!  Let  us  see;  thou  haat 
monthly  thirty-six  shillings  from  me ;  oat  of 
this  thou  wilt  use  twelve  shillings  to  hoUl  thy 
wedding;  twelve  shillings  to  commence  thy 
hoasekeeping ;  there  yet  remains  to  thee  twelva 
shillings  and  God's  mer^  for  thee  to  live  apoa 
the  remainder  of  thy  life.  Nay,  I  congratolate 
thee.  Sunshine  for  dinner,  and  moonshine  for 
sapper ;  see,  one  shall  get  quite  fat  upon  it !" 

Wretched,  when  people  to  whom  nature  has 
denied  every  kind  of  judgment  will  be  witty  ! 
Wretched  that  it  should  just  occur  to  him  to 
speak  of  his  thirty-six  $luUingt ! 
Anna  to  Axel. 

Did  yoa  see  the  poor  woman  with  the  children 
in  the  street  just  opposite  ^  How  miserabla 
they  were !  I  cannot  help  them,  I  have  nothing 
now;  but  yoa! 

Axit  TO  Anna. 

Just  now  I  received  the  money  for  Herenleai 
and  more  than  I  expected.  For  what  do  I  want 
a  horse  1    I  can  walk.    I  hasten. 

AzBL  TO  Anna. 

[A  dof  later. 

They  are  aaaiated ;  not  atone  for  the  moment, 
I  hope,  bat  for  ever.  They  have  a  dwdling, 
clothes,  food-,  work.  They  can  and  will  work. 
I  do  not  speak  of  their  joy ;  through  excess,  it 
resembled  sorrow.  I  prayed  her  to  bless  yoa. 
I  am  most  sincerely  happy. 

Anra  to  AxaL. 

A  haaketfal  of  flowers  and  frait,  and  under- 
most, five  rows  of  Roman  pearls,  was  brought 
me  this  morning  by  a  little  unknown  girl.  From 
whom  she  did  not  know — she  had  only  received 
the  command  to  deliver  it  to  me.  Axel,  it  ia 
from  you — that  I  know.  Axel,  Axel,  such  prea- 
ents  from  you,  who  have  Uttla  for  yoarself !  I 
cannot  receive  it. 
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AXBL  AND  ANNA. 


Azaii  TO  Amm. 

If  7«a«ai'e«iM ma  a  biltoua  ferar,  700  tHO 
Mf  n*i  Oood  Anna,  tbat  yen  aoeept  theae 
trillea  ia  my  recompenae — (miiia,  do  yoa  bear) — 
for  wandering  about  tbe  whole  day,  more  like  a 
haaat  iban  a  nwn,  oat  of  pure  pbilantbropy, 
witbont  enjpying  a  aingle  oiouthfol  aa  big  aa  a 
pinVhead ;  and  for  ultimately  being  obliged,  at 
•upper,  to  liatcn  to  aaevere  curtain-iectare  from 
my  uoele. 

Regarding  my  fioaneea,  be  quite  eaay.    And 
the  mone)r  for  Herculea — abeiild  that,  perbepa, 
lie  by  onoaedl     I  bare  money  remaining.    I 
mat  eatabliah  mytelf,  my  graoiona  lady. 
AmcA  TO  Azai. 

Ht  order  to  preaerve  you  fhira  «  bilioaa  rvrer, 
I  win  eartainly  aoeept  tbia  time  your  gift.  But 
aaln  me  m  more,  I  pray  yon ;  aad  at  laaat, 
DotagaiaaoaaoB. 

Axn.  TO  AwMA. 

When  win  tbat  thne,  that  hapiqr  time  arrire, 
when  I  ah^  havo  the  right  to  siTe  you  every 
thing,  and  yon  no  longer  have  ue  right  to  re- 
fiiae  t  When  wil  tbe  time  arrive  when  I  ahall 
m  laogw  reqaire  tbe  pen  aa  tbe  interpreter  of 
my  foeliagal  When  daall  I  >peak  with  yon— 
when  dare  to  aee  you  * 

Tbia  ia  for  me  tbe  Gordian-knot  wfaieh  I  in 
vain  atrive  to  nolooaen.  I  have  tbe  greataat 
deaire  to  do  like  Alexander,  and  at  one  atroke 
to  ent  it  through  by  canying  you  off.  After 
■wny  ftiiitleaa  attempta,  I  have  perceived  the 
impoaaibility  of  coming  to  you  by  any  natial  and 
aaturai  meana  Now!  have  the  moat  deaperate 
daaigna  in  my  head.  Ton  have  certainly  heard 
•peuc  of  the  ingeniona  roan,  who,  in  order  to 
•mhraee  bia  mutreaa,  aet  ber  honae  on  fire. 
What  do  you  think  of  bimi 

Anna  to  Azat.   ' 

That  be  waa,  ia,  and  remaina,  an  incendiary ; 
and  of  anoh  a  one  I  entertain  the  greateat  horror. 
Axil  to  Ahna. 

To  place  a  ladder  at  a  window,  and,  upon  tbe 
winga  of  love,  float  op  and  in  at  the  window,  ia 
and  looka  ao  atrangely  thief-like.  But,  Anna, 
to  make  a  visit  in  a  balloon  haa  never,  I  beUeve, 
taken  place  aince  tbe  time  of  that  TDrk  who, 
aeoordmg  to  the  Persian  legend,  thus  vialted  his 
ftir  one  under  the  name  of  Mabcnnet  This 
would  not  be  an  impoaalbiUty ;  and  I  see  possi- 
bMtlaa  ia  every  thing,  esoept  in  b^g  longer 
iMa  to  live  vrHhont  seeing  you. 

AmCA  T*  AXBL. 

To  an  beatbeniah  visttora,  let  them  enter  even 
by  laMera  or  in  balloons,  I  am  not  at  home.  I 
deelaie  thtt  such  a  one  I  wiH  net  know,  mncb 


AZBI.  TO  Amka. 

Why  do  yon  never  show  yonradf  at  the  win- 
dow— why  never  go  out — why  is  a  call  never 
accepted  1  Why  do  you  abut  yourself  up  thus 
wilfolly,  thus  etenaUyt  Ooea  tbia  hq>pen  on 
mf  aocount? 

Amc*  TO  AxaL. 
My  beet  Axel,  my  aunt  ia  very  ill— yon  know 
ttna.  I  dare  not  leave  ber  a  moment.  With 
fbe  greatest  difficalty  I  steal  away  to  write  to 
}«o ;  and  beg  yoo,  for  God's  sake,  neither  set 
«or  hoase  on  fire  nor  break  my  windows.  Do 
>oa  think  tbat,  among  phiala  of  dropa  and  reci> 


pes,  I  am  particahrly  eonribrtaWet  But  tks 
only  thing  I  can  do,  tbe  only  thing  alao  which 
you  must  do,  la  to  be  quiet,  and  await  dm  piop- 
er  time. 

Axab  TO  Aiwa. 
Tobeqniet!  Tou  might  aa  well  say  tbia  t» 
the  storm  which  now  rages  tiH  tbe  whole  bona* 
trembles,  I  could  wish  that  it  would  overturn  H, 
if  it,  with  a  breath  from  theapirit  of  love,  weald 
caat  you  into  my  arae.  Anna,  what  I  now  aay, 
you  most  not  take  so  literally.  I  wrestle  vritk 
Fata  and  wiB  briag  her  to  yield,  let  tUa  coat 
what  it  wOL 

AxBi.  TO  AmtA. 

Raman  beings  have,  after  all,  neither  leo^ 
ards'  nor  tigera'  hearta  in  their  breasta,  my 
Anna !  Do  yon  not  baUeve,  tbat  if  we  were  t* 
disclose  our  love  to  our  relatives  they  vnmM  al- 
low na  now  and  then  to  seeeach  otherl  Anna, 
you  are  my  aan,  ibe  li^  of  mftifm.  U  yon 
conceal  youtaelf  longer,  attaraond  na  wQl  b»- 
oome  pitoh-dark.  .   . 

Shall  we  dare  tbe  experiment!    Wehawaaa 
little  to  loae  by  it,  so  much  to  win.    Say  jaai- 
Anna  to  Azbl. 

Tou  are  risfat,  Axel;  we  must  make  tbe  trM. 
Do  you  apeak  first  with  your  uncle ;  and  vrhea 
I  have  heard  what  he  has  said,  I  shall  bava 
more  courage  to  reveal  myself  to  my  aunt.  She 
ia  now  somewhat  better. 

AzaL  TO  AmtA. 

"  Speak  with  your  uncle ;"  thia  ia  nmxm- 
monly  eaaily  aaid— bat  done,  that  is  something 
quite  diftrent.  Do  yod  know,  my  uncle  ia  a 
man  who  baa  qaite  a  peculiar  bumoor,  and 
above  ail,  peenliar  eyea.  With  theae  be  can  fix 
a  parson  who  is  going  to  say  somethiBg  tkat 
doe*  not  jdeaae  him,  in  sueb  a  maaaer  ttat  the 
Word  aeroaina  aticking  in  tbe  poor  feUow's  throat 
to  all  eternity ;  and  then  aoeh  a  teanpeet  riMa 
aa  can  snitainly  be  eempared  with  none  in  8w9- 
den,  hut  oidy  with  tfaoee  bnrrioanea  which  race 
in  tbe  Weat-Indian  islanda.  In  tbe  mean  whin 
I  will  aew  myself  a  ftir  gannent  out  of  Job^ 
patience  and  Solomoo'a  wiadom,  and  data  ika 


AmiA  TO  Azai. 
No,  no;  beoantiona!    If  }«u  believe  that  it 
will  diaplaaaa  him  ao  mooh,  and  you  bav»  not 
courage  enough,  it  ia  the  beet  Uiat  we  drive  tha 
whole  attempt  out  of  our  minda. 

AXBL  TO  AaifA. 

Alao  qoite  eaaily  said.  Bat  before  I  give  af 
a  reaolation  which  I  have  oace  taken,  may  b«^ 
rieaaee,  tan  timea  mora  raging  than  tha  oM 
which  I  will  now  brave,  tear  me  failo  a  tbe*. 
Band  pieeea,  and  blow  them  to  all  parte  of  tha 
wosM.    Farewell ;  I  am  now  armed  for  tba 

fight,  and 1  go ! 

Aniva  to.Azxl. 
Wait,  Axei,  wait !    Ah,  my  dear  Mend.  I 
foar  this  is  a  precipitate  step.    It  is  passible 
th^  may  not  consent  in  the  least    Besides^ 
we  are  both  of  us  still  so  young. 
Azii.  to  Ahha. 
I  am  in  my  twenty-second  year,  already  kat 
autumn  I  was  one-and-tweoty,  therefore  I  aa 
of  age.    Ton  are  quite  aeventeen. 

Anna  to  Azsi.. 
I     That  ia  true— and  perhaoa  we  are  old  enough- 
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But  alv  Axel,  tlii*  i*  the  leMt !  I  see  •  tkan- 
■aod  impoMibiliiies  berore  ns.  It  is  ponible 
ODr  reUtives  wffl  not  on  any  acconnt  give  their 
consent  to  our  anion.  We  really  bare  nothing, 
my  friend !  Tou  have  no  situatioq,  no  money ; 
I  equally  am  entirely  without  Tortane.  It  would 
be—it  is,  really  foolish  with  suoh  narrow  cir- 
camstances  to  wish  to  marry.  Let  us  wait, 
my  friend,  and  well  consider,  before  we  risk  a 
step  which  I  now  begin  to  fear  might  separate 
«ia  for  erer. 

AXBL  TO  AmA. 

I  win  soon  prooore  myself  a  sitnatiOB. 

AmcA  TO  Azsb. 
Wait,  tbeiefiire,  until  then. 

Axil  to  Akra. 
As  yon  command.    I  most  admire  your  pa- 
tience and  pmdence. 

AmiA  TO  Azat> 
Ton  are  not  angry. 

Azai.  TO  AmA. 
Tea. 

AnifA  TO  Axsb. 
Wherefore ;  best  Axel,  wbereforet 

Axil.  TO  Arma. 
Ah,  nonsense ! 

AMMA  TO  AxBL. 

Axd,  yon  really  grieve  me  extronety. 
Axil  to  Anka. 

Bo  not  detain  yourself,  young  lady,  by  wri- 
ting unmeaning  words.    Lieutenant  Papperto 
might  become  impatient.    I  saw  him  more  than 
half-an-bour  since  go  np  to  you. 
AirvA  TO  Ami. 

If  Lieutenant  Emil  Papperto  wHI  make  a  oall 
upon  my  aunt,  and  she  will  reeeiTe  him,  I  oaa> 
not  torn  him  out.    My  good  Axel,  he  qi^et ! 
AxBi.  TO  Amua. 

Ah,  what !  Be  quiet !  I  do  not  eboot  my>- 
self,  neither  drown,  hang,  nor  poison  myself 
Oh,  I  am  qniet-^uiet  and  oalm  like  you ;  I  only 
think  what  waisteoat,  whether  a  red  or  a  green 
•oe,  would  best  suit  the  physiognomy  of  a  ior- 
toaate  wooer.  I  grant  that  Nature  has  not 
given  me  a  red  and  white  poreelain-faee  like 
LieMenant  Papperto,  and  ladies  whom  such  a 
one  pleases  must  think  a  brown  and  severe  one 
less  handsone.  But  fortunately  there  are  peo- 
ple who  can  like  a  countenance  of  this  kind 
-very  roach.  I  will  now  go  the  Mullitons ;  Bet- 
ty Mulliieii  is  really  a  most  lovely  girl 
AlTNA  TO  Axcl. 

I  congratulate  you.  If  yon  have  not  yet  de- 
eded regarding  the  waistcoat,  I  pray  you  to 
make  use  of  the  one  contained  in  this  packet, 
which  I  have  embroidered  for  you,  or  rather 
have  boaght  for  you,  since  every  stitch  has  cost 
a  second  of  my  night's  rest.  I  think  that  it  will 
be  very  becoming  to  a  brown  and  severe  coun- 
teaanoe.  My  k>ve  to  Betty  MuUiton ! 
AifNA  TO  Axsr.. 

For  the  love  of  God,  Axel,  what  has  happen- 
ed ^    Too  have  been  bled !    Ton  are  fli !    I 
also  am  almost  ill  through  uneasiness.    Axel, 
Axel,  how  wild  and  imprudent  yon  are ! 
Axil  to  Amha. 

In  somewhat  cooler  blood,  and  in  a  some- 
what qpieter  mood,  I  hasten  to  ny  to  yoa  a 


word  which  vainly  in  my  eMMhood  they  en- 
deavoured by  cudgeling  to  wrest  from  my  Hpa ; 
— a  word,  to  escape  which  I  have  in  later  times 
fought  a  duel,  and  which  to  pronouuee  at  thy 
feet,  my  Anna,  my  angel  of  Goodness  and  pa- 
tience, I  now  yearn ; — PAiooif,  O  rAicoa  * 
Amu  TO  Axil. 

The  Doctor,  I  hear,  has  forbidden  conversa- 
tion, and  has  ordered  you,  for  several  days,  si- 
lence and  rest.  Beobedient,  my  best  Axel,  and 
shew  in  this  way  that  you  love  me. 

Do  not  think  about  anything  unpleasant.  I 
make  myself  your  invisible  sick-nurse.  I  coma 
and  seat  myself  npon  year  bed,  in  my  white 
dress,  and  with  my  fair  curls,  just  as  I  pleased 
yon  80  umA  lately.  Yon  may  not  look  at  me ; 
I  draw  the  green  curtains.  You  most  sleep, 
and  there  wQl  I  sing  a  little  oradle-eong.  Lis- 
teg    or,  rather,  do  not  listen,  but  sleep! 

**  Ymng  Aiol  ia  balond  br  ma," 

AaaA  iiyfa«d,  uid  mnf  this  ditty, 

Thiokinf ,  "  Ha  ia,  what  a  fitjr  I 
E*t«a  up  bj  jealouay ! 
"  If,  u  bridagraom,  thoa  he  c*tt 

Ba  ao  atam,  ao  craokad-patad. 

Bum,  whaa  onoa  tagatbar  naiad. 
Shall  waactaawifaaadnaBt 
"  Shall  wa  aajr,  all  dar,  in  atrifa, 
'Wiekad  AxaI!'-tratUsaaAnB*r  ' 

Ah !  twist  Axel,  tbsn,  and  Anaa 
What  as  anrlaUa  lift ! 
"Aiai,  ihiAto  m»  art  daar ; 

Tat,  era  aaeh  a  life  be  apmdiiir. 

Let  our  lore  hare  apaed/  aodinf ; 
Tmat  Be  that  ftr  better  ware !" 

Axil  to  Anna. 
Ajtat  heard  ftir  Annate  aoar ; 
'  WaaUnotaHriu  tananlaMMBnt 
True,  to  hear  the  aoag  waa  flaoran  t 
Tat  it  area  a  little  hoag. 

And  thoa  aang  ha :  "  Should  I  Uad, 

Skoold  t  gaatle  be  (or  ever ; 

MetiT  jeMiaf  vara  I  aavat 
Ib  my  beart'a  warm  lore  to  find. 
«  Who  ia  it,  acaapiia*  thaa. 

Could  from  jealooar  deiiBod  aa^  '    ^ 

Ever  bleaaed  quiet  lead  mat 
Aana,  thoa  BHHt  many  «a  1* 

A>«A  TO  Axel. 
Aaaa  aha  haaid  Aaal%  aoag : 

Bow  impaitiaaBtly  mattard, 

Searcely  can  in  wonla  be  ottaifd: 
Baaaa  'twill  ha  maaawarM  laof. 

AsiL  TO  Ann*. 
'  Not  so,  good  Anna ;  not  so,  bat  m  foltows : 

nie  adnea  plaaaed  Aaaa  wall ; 
She  ftUow'd  it,  aa  laaaoO'B  plaa. 
Became  good  wift  to  that  gofd  aaa. 

And,  in  ao  iaof,  won  a  deal. 

Anna  to  Assk 

Nay,  as  you  will.  Invalids  one  darn  not  con- 
tradict. Take  now  and  then  a  spoonful  of  this 
apple-jelly  that  I  have  prepared  for  you  and  sent. 
It  will  do  you  good. 

AxsL  TO  AnvA. 

Anna,  I  am  melancholy.  The  birds  twitter 
outside  my  window,  and  build  tbemsetves  nests 
under  the  roof.  I  must  lie  in  bed — my  only 
pleasure  is  to  say  rude  things  to  the  Doctor,  and 
break  his  medicine  bottles,  which  have  nu  heal- 
ing poVer  in  them. 

Anna  to  Axil 

ABMse  yomaelf  rather  with  readhigtbis  book 
that  I  send  you  ;  there  is  a  deal  that  is  good  and 
tr«e  in  it.  Often  when  I  was  low  spirited,  and 
in  a  atate  of  mind  in  which  I  saw  every  thing' 
biack,i»hes  all  ih»  strings  of  ay  sool  faadbe- 
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come  inhannonioas,  hu  the  reading  of  a  good 
iNwk  agaiD  tuned  them,  and  listening  to  their 
•west,  ringing  bannony,  I  bare  thought : — 
Now  bMTc  tlia  faamhig  billowi,  now  tbaj  faU, 

Beneatb  our  boot  upon  life's  Btonnj  Hood ; 
Lot  nevftr  gloon/  cowinline  opjml ; 

Lot  Doiio)<o  oTor!    God  is  wim  and  pxid! 
Eroa  if  u  timos  tho  tompoot  bowloth  (fn  m. 

Ami  gloomy  aigfat  enoomiMM  u  with  (nt/— 
Ons  monsot  wait !— tho  tempott  tioa  bsfon  oa, 

And  tho  still,  peaeeAil  hoana  aniloUi  alaar. 
And  frsoo-elad  shoraa,  antiehad  with  maiiT  a  m— — 

Boelum  tho  sailor  o'or  tho  poaoarol  flood  i 
Tkittaar  ha  stooia  with  thankful  thn>UiiD(  hoaoai, 

Aod,  fillad  with  joj,  aaya, '•  God  ia  wiaa,  t«ad !" 

AzBL  TO  Anna. 

That  is  He,  that  is  He,  and  yon  are  an  angel. 
Anna !  But  the  spirit  of  melancholy  has  seized 
vpoo  my  soul  as  well  as 'my  body  to-day.  I 
think,  or  rather  I  beat  my  brains,  now  too  mach 
to  be  able  to  read.  A  wretched  crowd  of  gloomy 
black  fancies  sarroaads  me  in  my  solitode,  like 
ghosts  which  have  risen  up  from  Tartarus. 
What  will  became  of  yon  with  this  penarions 
and  severe  aunt,  who  will  not  open  her  doors  to 
young  and  respectable  men  1  Shall  yon  sit  year 
after  year  with  her,  and,  like  her,  dry  op  and 
become  hollow-eyed  (which  wonid  be  nothing  to 
wonder  at,  since  you  see  only  her),  and  catch 
her  oough  1  What  will  become  of  me  with  this 
old  uncle,  who  makes  me  write  out  his  memoirs 
and  thoughts  antil  my  own  Mecome  quite  un- 
•  clear  t  What,  tell  me,  what  1 
Anna  to  Axbi.. 

Let  OS  become  whatever  we  may,  only  not 
imworthy  and  ungrateful  creatures.  Axel,  yon 
may  never  again  speak  of  my  aunt  in  this  tone, 
•he  has  her  less  amiable  qualities,  but  she  has 
also  her  good  ones ;  and  besides,  I  know,  in- 
tends me  ao  much  good.  Sooner  than  make  her 
infirmities  of  age  ridiculous,  I  would  have  tbem 
myself. 

Your  nncle,  as  yon  yonrsdf  have  toM  me,  has 
■hewn  you  a  deal  of  kindness. 
AzBi.  TO  Anna. 

Ob,  they  are  both,  without  doubt,  angels,  trae 
angels  of  light,  who,  however,  let  us  sit  in  otter 
darkness.   1  am  ill,  and  out  of  spirits. 
Anna  to  Axbl. 

I  am  so  happy  to-day.  I  have  such  good 
hopes.  Whence  and  wherefore  1  Listen  !  1 
was  yesterday  in  the  church.  The  air  was  cold, 
the  wind  raged,  my  aunt  would  not  let  me  go. 
I  entreated  and  entreated,  untU  the  "  No,  my 
dear  child  !"  changed  itself  into  a  "  Nay,  so  go 
then,  thou  self-willed  thing!"  which  sounded 
HUM  harmoniously  to  my  ear. 

For  whom  I  prayed  most  fervently  in  the 
church  you  will  be  able  easily  to  guess.  I  pray- 
ed from  the  most  secret  recesses  of  my  heart, 
as  confidently  as  a  child  may  implore  an  All- 
good  Father.  As  I,  in  deep  devotion,  rose  up 
with  the  congregation  to  sing  the  heavenly  hal- 
lelujah, a  sunbeam,  clear  and  wonderful,  stream- 
ed through  the  church-window  and  illuminated 
Westin's  glorious  altar-piece.  The  angpis  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  who  kneel  around  the 
grave  of  the  already  ascended  One,^tood  forth 
at  once  so  living,  so  supematorally  true,  that  it 
seemed  aa  though  ihey  opened  their  lips  and 
Joined  in  our  songof  praise  In  my  heart  arose 
powerful  and  inward  conviction,  that  all  will  yet 
be  well !  and  with  indescribable  emotion  I  bow- 


ed myself  to  receive  for  ns  both  the  sdena 
blessing.    Axel,  all  will  yet  be  well ! 
Azii.  TO  Anna. 
On  your  aceoant,  my  Anna,  sweet  angel,  and 
through  yoB,  shall  I  become  blest. 

I  also  to-day  have  in  my  soul  only  joyful  feel- 
ings, lovely  hopes,  old,  good,  and  to  me  most 
heartily  welcome  acquaintance.  I  was  up  and 
sate  at  the  window ;  I  have  tasted  your  excel- 
lent apple-jelly,  and  saw  bow  the  clear  March 
sun  melted  the  icicles  which  the  cold  night  had 
laid  upon  oar  neighbour's  copper  roof.  Upon 
this,  I  philosophised  somewhat  in  this  strain : 
as  the  light  and  warmth  ofheaven  make  the  ice- 
veil  of  night  to  disappear,  will  also  from  thenoe 
the  rays  of  a  better  fortune  break  through  the 
powerful  froe^mist  which  dims  the  perspective 
of  our  happiness..  I  gazed  so  long  and  so  faH 
of  presentiment  at  the  sun's  activity,  until  I  at 
length  fkncied  I  saw  clearly  one  of  the  figures 
which  the  victorious,  piercing  sunbeams  formed 
in  their  resisting  ioe,  (he  ridge  and  form  of  my 
own  nose.  Somewhat  farther  on,  close  to  the 
side  of  the  chimney,  I  recognised  with  delight 
the  form  of  your  white,  softly  rounded  fordi^d, 
which  seemed  modestly  desirous  of  withdraw- 
ing itself  from  the  kisses  of  the  sun.  0  Anna! 
I  must  shew  yon  one  of  these  days  how  loveljr 
this  looked, — I  must  represent  the  sun. 
Anna  to  Azzl. 

I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  at  all  carious. 
Ton  have  then  got  up !  How  I  rejoice  about  it ! 
The  most  unpleasant  thing  may  happen  to  ma 
to-day  (if  it  only  does  not  concern  youX  and  I 
shall  laugh  at  it. 

AzBi  TO  Anna. 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Do  you  know  at  what  I 
laugh  1  At  myself,  my  sngel.  I  have  sach 
good  hopes  and  presentiments,  that  I  shouht 
find  it  quite  natural  if  now  a  good  friend  should 
suddenly  step  in,  and  say  to  me — "  Axel,  tboa 
art  become  an  excessively  rich  man."  I  be- 
lieve also,  that  I  should  not  be  astonished  if 
suddenly  little  Cupids  should  sail  in  at  the  win- 
dow, bringing  a  poor  lover  a  talisman,  by  which 
he  could  command  all  the  gifts  of  fortune ;  nei- 
ther should  I  open  mjr  mouth  very  wide,  if  siid- 
denly  the  ceiling  of  my  room  were  to  open,  Uh 
order  to  let  a  ahower  of  gold  stream  in  !  Ev- 
eiy  thing  seems  to  me  possible  to-day,  nothinr 
would  eorprise  me.  I  have  opened  my  door  and 
window  to  welcome  ray  visitors ;  and  whilst  I 
wander  smiting  up  and  down  my  chamber,  I 
now  and  then  cast  a  glance  up  towards  th» 
ceiUng. 

AxzL  TO  Anna. 

Curs— dranght !  I  beg  pardon  ;  bat  I  an 
in  a  very  bad  humour.  I  have  been  obliged  to 
close  doors  and  windows.  I  became  numb  and 
stiff  in  all  my  limbs  from  this  cold  and  draught. 
No  one  came.  And  instead  of  raising  my  kioks 
towards  the  ceiling  have  carefully  examined  the 
floor ;  so  that  after  a  careful  examination  I  can 
assure  you  that  be  who  laid  it  down  most  have 
been  an  arch  bungler,  for  not  one  deal  is  like 
another,  either  in  height  or  width.  I  mast  now 
go  out  and  breathe  the  freab  air.  I  am  in  health, 
and  will  be  in  health.  My  ancle  and  doctor  may 
say  what  they  will. 

AzBL  TO  Anna. 
Anna,  Anna!  my  Anna,  ro^  Anna!  good 
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Anna,  ezeeDmt  Anna,  angel  Anna  !  Anna,  my 
Anna,  mj  bride,  my  wile,  ling,  apring,  shout 
Vicwtia ! 

AmiA  TO  AZBL. 

Axel,  Axel,  incomprehensible  Axel !  what  ia 
the  matter  with  thee  t    What  has  happened  1 

AliL  TO  Anna. 
■  I  have  an  office — I  have  an  office !  He  came, 
the  excellent  friend  through  the  door, — the  an> 
gel  Trum  hea?en.  I  had  almost  knocked  him 
down  as  1  went  out.  O  what  a  friend  !  He  it 
is  who  has  resigned  to  me  the  situation,  with  its 
accompanying  salary,  which.has  been  oSered  to 
him,  because  be  bad  no  need  of  it.  He  is  rich, 
be  has  made  me  also  rich.  Oh,  abew  me  a 
mortal  who  Is  happier  than  I !  A  lover  whose 
— ^yet  still  perhaps — if  he  were  already  married. 
But  that  also  in  a  short  time  I  will  become— if 
you  will,  my  Anna — Anna ! 

AmiA  TO  Axit. 
Good  Axel,  ia  it  poesible  1    la  it  then  really 
tme  1    I  can  scarcely  believe  it— f  cannot  take 
it  io.    Axel,  my  dear  friend,  shall  we  rtally  be- 
come happy  1 

AXBL  TO  ANIfl. 

We  aball.  My  whole  life  shall  be  consecrated 
to  your  happinesa ;  and  your  happiness  will  al- 
ways, aa  now,  be  mine.  We  can  now  marry 
when  it  is  agreeable  to  ua.  I  have  a  respectable 
situation  ;  Uie  salary  ia  certainly  not  large,  but 
our  wants  will  be  small.  The  comfortable  things 
of  life  are  mostly  only  for  old  people,  who  are 
ao  lunger  able  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  the 
heart, — when  one  can  no  longer  luve  and  be  be- 
loved. Nay,  why  then  it  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
best  to  sleep  on  a  aoft  couch,  that  one  is  happy. 
We,  ray  Anna,  who  may  pluck  io  the  May  of  life 
its  must  beautiful  flowers,  we  will  waking  enjoy 
our  felicity,  and  be  happy,  even  were  we  pour ; 
yes,  even  were  we  obliged  to  do  without  every 
thing  Do  you  remember  with  what  emotion 
we  once  read  near  Medevi,  of  that  married  pair, 
who,  alter  living  together  five-and-twenty  years, 
felt  themselves  so  unspeakably  happy !  O  my 
Anna,  »j  you  yet  remember  this ! 

AmtA  TO  Axil. 

In  tmtb,  my  best  Axt-I no. 

AzBL  TO  Amna. 

Accompanied  by  a  friend,  Mr.  L—  and  his 
wife  wandered  iliruugh  a  wuod.  Here  tbey  en- 
countered some  gipsies,  who  were  in  great  mis- 
ery.   L 's  friend  pitied  these  poor  creatures, 

who  are  exposed  to  all  the  physical  calamities 
of  nature.  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  L ,  "  if  in  or- 
der to  pass  my  llfb  with  her  (his  wife),  I  must 
have  aubjected  myself  to  a  condition  such  as 
this,  I  would  have  gone  about  begging  these 
thirty  years — and  we  should  still  have  bMn  very 
happy  !" 

•■Ah,  yes!"  cried  bis  wife;  "even  Iken  we 
should  have  been  the  happiest  of  human  beings." 

What  word/,  my  Anna,  what  words !  Iliey 
were  spoken  under  England's  heaven.  Let  ua 
become  worthy  to  spe^  them,  one  day,  under 
Sweden's  heaven. 

Anma  TO  AztL. 

For  heaven's  sake,  best  Axel.  Ton  do  not 
mean !  I  do  Hbt  rightly  understand  at  what  you 
aim.  Yet  I  must  confess  to  yuii,  that  tu  me, 
■offeiing,  hunger,  shivering,  begging,  appear  less 


attractive.    What  do  yon  really  mean  1    A  gip- ' 
sy  I  will  never  become  ;  that  I  tell  you,  were  it 
only  on  account  of  the  frightful  complexion. 

Axil  to  Anna. 
That  is  not  necessary.    Nothing  shall  prevent 
my  wife  being  white)  aa  well  in  her  complexioD 
as  her  clothes. 

0  my  beloved  Anna,  do  not  overthrow  my 
temple  of  happiness  with  your  cold,  calculating, 
worldly,  and  trifling  spirit.  Let  us  become  hap- 
py, not  for  others,  but  for  ourselves.  If  you  de- 
sire this,  we  certainly  can.  My  salary  certain- 
ly is  small,  as  I  have  already  said— a  nothing  in 
comparison  to  that  which  I  abould  wish  to  offer 
you.  Three  hundred  dollars  is  our  yearly  in- 
come. That  is  truly  little,  very  little ;  but  your 
prudent  housekeeping,  my  economy  and  order, 
will  make  every  penny  a  dollar.  A  man  requires 
really  so  little,  only  to  live — life  n  really  so 
short.  Who  has  not  much,  haa  not  much  to  care 
about 

With  but  little  ballast,  the  jolly-boat  aaila  a» 
lightly  and  merrily  on,  nuw  over  rising,  and  now 
over  sinking  waves.  Let  us  courageously  step 
in  ; — the  wind  is  favourable — the  shores  adorn- 
ed with  flower* — the  heaven  free  from  clouda 
— and  before  us  wanders  the  mild  star  of  love,, 
which  lights  us  as  far  as  the  haven.  I  am  now 
loo  much  excited :  later,  I  will  unfold  to  you  my 
plans.  * 

AwKA  TO  Axil. 

My  good  Axel,  sepbyrs  seldom  blow  on  th» 
ocean  of  life — there  very  wild  storms  toss  about. 
I  fear  very  much  that,  at  the  first  gust  of  wind^ 
the  jolly-boat,  without  ballaat,  might  be  npaet. 

Axil  to  Anna. 
If  one  ia  fearful  and  cowardly — yes, — if  oii» 
loses  one's  equilibrium  in  the  sligfateat  gust  of 
wind.    But  away  with  aimilea !    They  only  cos- 
fuse  ;  I  will  dash  straight  into  the  afiiur. 

1  possess  (as  you  know)  a  amall  farm  near  the 
city.  This  is  small,  quite  small,  and  scarcely 
worth  three  hundred  dollars,  but  still  one  could 
live  very  well  there.  A  roof  over  their  heads 
was  all  that  our  furefatbera  desired  when  tbey 
built  their  huts.  And  what  a  hardy,  glorloo» 
people  were  they !  We  are  less,  and  we  have 
more.  Two  rooms  and  a  kitchen  has  our  little 
temple  orhapplne8s,abloomingpotatoe- field  sur- 
ruunda  it,  and  a  garden,  where  the  most  beauti- 
ful fruit  trees  and  tbe  most  lovely  flowers  can 
cume  forth,  changes  the  whole  place  into  a  real 
paradise.  A  little  hen-house.  Anna,  I  will  not 
pardon  you  if  you  should  laugh. 

Anna  to  Azsl. 
1  truly  do  not  laugh,  my  best  Az«L 

AzBL  TO  ANHA. 

A  little  ben-bouse,  I  would  say,  stands  eloe* 
by,  and  its  pretty  inhabitants  will  affiird  us  profit 
and  pleasure. 

With  regard  to  the  fitting  up  of  tbe  intertoi^- 
away  with  tbe  luxury  and  cursed  superfluity 
which  has  made  my  fatherland  poor !  Away 
with  the  btoe  ideas  of  what  is  becoming,  prop- 
er, respectable ;  despicable  prejudices  which 
only  repeat,  one  should  do  as  othera  do,  away 
with  you ! '  To  yon  I  turn,  simple  manners, 
honour  of  tbe  oMen  time.  Temperance  and  con- 
tentment, tbe  doctrine  of  our  forefathers,  bo  ■ 
weteoma  and  rtite  io  my  quiet  hunaa.    A  wuod 
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«n  bench  appears  aeft  when  one  ia  aeated  opon 
it  at  the  betoved  one's  side  ;  a  bowl  of  milk,  one 
•imple  dish  placed  by  your  bands  upon  the  table, 
at  which  a  friend,  a  friend  who  knows  how  to 
prize  what  is  ofiered  by  sincere  hearts,  will  not 
refusetotakebisplsce— O  wbatameal!  Kings, 
emperors,  invite  me  into  your  golden  halb ! 
Proud  and  disdainfully  will  Anna's  happy  hos- 
band  answer.  No.  O  my  sweet  Anna,  how 
.quickly,  howjoyoualyyinustour  days  pass  away 
in  this  little  earthly  paradise  !  Hand  in  band 
we  wander  through  life,  and  die  at  length  so 
sweetly  in  each  other's  arms  !  But  pardon,  I 
will  not  distress  you— do  not  weep,  my  Anna  ! 
Amu  TO  AziL. 

I  will  certainly  not  weep,  my  best  Axel ! 
Axil  to  ArfNA. 

Oor  clothes  shall  be  simple,  like  our  food,  like 
our  whole  life.  You  must  be  always  clothed  in 
taUu,  for  then  yoa  are  like  an  angel.  The  gar- 
den I  attend  to  myself,  dig,  w^,  plant,  and 
water,  with  year  assistanee,  on  the  days  I  am 
not  occupied  in  the  city.  In  the  bouse,  disposes 
and  commands,  with  absolute  sway,  my  erer 
industrioas  and  circumspect  little  wife.  When 
I  return  from  my  labour  in  the  fields,  or  out  of 
the  city,  your  harp  and  your  voice  will  trans- 
port me  into  heaven,  or  we  eat  together  a  aim- 
irie  meal  wbioh  is  savoured  by  our  appetite  and 
gaiety.  For  the  evenings,  when  the  great  woild 
with  yawns  seeks  for  pleasure  where  it  never 
yet  was  found,  at  auppers,  where  one  goes 
through  a  course  of  moral  hungering,  or  at  balls, 
where  one  dances  as  though  for  wages — in  the 
evenings  we  read  together,  Tegner'a  poems. 
Cooper's  and  Walter  Scott's  romances,  and  en- 
joy, whilst  we  ennoble  ear  hearts,  all  the  pleas- 
are  which  genius  can  affbrd  the  soul  and  the 
heart.  We  must  not  neglect  the  theatre ;  in 
order  to  see  Almlof  playa,  we  muat  rather  neg- 
lect eating  and  drinking.  Thus  we  are  very 
often  there.  But  you  muat  have  a  maid-a«r- 
Tant,  that  is  trud,  for  you  must  not  bum  yoor 
face  and  handa  at  the  hearth.  Besidee,  when 
I  am  at  home,  you  must  be  always  near  me. 
O  Anna,  say,  aball  we  not  be  unqpeakably  hap- 
py' 

AmfA  TO  Axil. 

I  hope  so,  certainly,  my  dear  friend;  hut 
whether  precisely  in  the  manner  which  you 
have  imagined  to  yourself  I  know  not,  I  fear 
that  you  are  precisely  the  one  who  is  not  fitted 
for  such  a  simple  shepherd's  life  ;  besides,  this 
is  put  together  in  a  strange  enough  manner. 
Do  you  yet  know,  what  you  once  told  me,  how 
much  pocket-money  your  uncle  gave  you  yearly  1 
Axil  to  Amtt. 

The  dev (I  do.not  curse).  I  now  remem- 
ber. Full  three  hundred  dollars — exactly  as 
much  as  my  future  salary  amounts  to, — and  this 
was,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  entirely  gone.  But, 
angel  Anna,  when  J  am  once  marri^  you  shall 
see  something  quite  diflerent ;  then  I  will  be- 
come supernaturally  economical ;  I  will  look  at 
every  heUer. 

AwxA  TO  Axai. 

Veiy  pleasant  for  your  wife !  WOIingly,  best 
Axel,  wiU  I  also  look'  at  every  belter,*  and  be  aa 
Monomioal  as  passible ;  but  with  all  this,  I  fear 
■timt,  if  we  follow  yeur  plana,  wa  aball  become 
vimtaaA^fw  won  like  (Im  gipar  pair.    Hrr« 


yoa  conaidend  that  yoa  drink  three  eopa  of 
eoffee  every  morning  1  And  when  yoa  weia 
with  us  one  evening,  I  saw  that  to  three  cnpa 
of  tea  you  did  not  despise  quite  a  profuse  sup- 
ply of  tea-bread  and  ruska. 

AxxL  TO  Ahua. 

From  this  day  forth,  I  will  eat  oatroeal-soup 
every  morning  and  every  evening,  drink  egg- 
beer,  and  soak  brown  bread  in  it,  if  you  think  ' 
the  other  too  dear.  Tou  are  right.  Besides, 
as  a  patriot,  one  must  renounce  all  articles 
which  are  not  brought  forth  from  the  earth  of 
our  fatherland. 

Agreed,  Anna ;  we  eat  for  a  year,  from  this 
month  forthr  every  morning,  a  dish  of  oatmeal- 
soup--every  evening  a  cup  of  egg-beer,  in  our 
own  little  paradise.  Besides,  this  is  far  more 
advantageous  for  the  complexion  and  health 
than  all  the  cursed  tea  and  eoffee  drinking. 
And  should  it  taate  even  like  Peruvian-baric  aiM 
rhubarb— 

Whra  Babe  Ann*  HI*  tlu,o«p, 
Az^  w  nMtar,  will  dziak  it  «!>. 

AiniA  TO  Axsi.. 
Oatmeal-soup  I  can  only  get  down  with  troub- 
le ;  and  egg-beer  ia,  once  for  all,  veiy  diaagree- 
aUe  to  Bte. 

AxtL  TO   AlTNA. 

Who  fears  to  share  with  me  a  dish  of  oatmeal- 
aoup  despises  surely  (and  this  I  have  observe 
well  from  the  beginning)  the  little  which  I  have 
besides  to  offer — my  heart,  my  band.  It  is  tra* 
this  is  very  little.  The  fool  1  who  eoald  be  so 
bold  and  believe hut  I  begin  to  aae  my  errors.  . 

AlflfA  TO   AxxL. 

If  I  do  net  exactly  fancy  to  eat  oatmeal-aoop 
and  egg-beer,  that  does  not  prevent  me,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  from  being  able  to  satisfy  my- 
self with  a  little  cold  milk  instead  of  cofiise  and 
tea.  Yes,  a  cup  of  oold  milk  and  a  morsel  of 
brown  bread  will  taste  excellently.  This  ia  dl 
that  I  need. 

Anna  to  Axsl. 

The  little  pretty  bouse  and  the  garden  (which 
is  to  tie  some  time)  I  find  exceedingly  agreeable ; 
yet  you  have,  in  your  tender  partiality,  conferred 
npon  me  a  very  entensive  power  of  pperatian. 
I  examine  with  tremblmg  all  the  dntiea  which 
will  be  imposed  upon  me  in  the  future ;  alwsys 
to  be  clothed  in  white,  and  to  dig  in  the  garden, 
— to  put  in  order,  to  sweep,  spin,  weave,  cook 
in  company  with  a  maid, — to  play  upon  the  harp 
and  to  sing, — to  care  for  every  thing  in  the 
house,  and  to  be  constantly  with  you  when  yoa 
are  at  home  (which  we  Will  hope  will  be  the 
greater  part  of  the  day), — to  feed  the  fowls,  to 
drive  to  the  theatre,  read  romances  with  you, — 
with  one  word,  represent  six  or  seven  persona- 
ges at  once.  My  good  Axel,  you  will  truly  be 
forced  to  have,  in  future,  some  forbearance, 
like  many  othera  who  demand  too  much  Awn 
their  wivea. 

AmiA  TO  AXBL. 

[ildnrlattr 
I  fear  too  are  piqued,  Axel ;  bat  tbia  time^ 
my  friend,  yon  are  certainly  aomewhat  in  the 
wrong.  "To  ahare  in  life,  sorrow  and  joy  with 
you,  ia,  as  yoa  know,  my  most  intense  desiie. 
Only  on  yoor  account  I  wish  that  joy  might  pie- 
ponderate ;  but  your  picture  of  the  future  givaa 
me  titUe  hope  of  this.    Ton  look  thro««h  a 
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tunit  yellaw-calMiTed  gtess,  wbiefa  shew*  yno 
the  object  neither  clear  nor  true.  I  shall  always 
tell  yoa  tlte  tnitb,  Axel. 

AiniA  TO  AZBL. 

[A  in  later. 

Meanwbile,  were  it  a  possibility,  and  did  yoar 
ancle  and  my  aunt  give  their  consent,  I  would 
cerwinly  not  say  no.  We  are  really  so  young, 
and  can  work.  Only  we  must  strike  out  of  your 
account  this  erer-white  dress,  the  music,  the 
|>1ay,  and  the  Tery  agreeable  and  beneficial  read- 
ing, which,  however,  in  such  narrow  ciroum- 
sunces,  would  steal  away  too  much  time. 
Anna  to  Axil. 

Oatmeal  soup  tastes  realty  not  ao  bad,  and 
«gg-beer  I  drank  freah  last  evening.  It  does 
not  taste  exactly  good ;  bat  perbape  it  agrees 
with  one  well. 

Axil  to  Ahwa. 

My  angel,  good  Anna,  you  ahall  never  either 
eat  or  do  the  least  possible  thing  for  which 
yoa  have  not'a  decided  inclination.  I  should 
ileserve  to  be  condemned  to  bread  and  water,  if 
I  desired  anything  else.  Do  you  see,  heavenly 
maiden,  that  it  was  not  after  all,  sach  pore  ear- 
nest with  the  wooden  bench,  the  single  dish, 
and  the  one  servant-maid.  I  have,  do  you  see, 
■peculated  npon  my  uncle.  He  will  certamly 
lor  decency'a  aake,  when  we  help  ourselves  so 
excellently,  assist  ns  a  little.  My  uncle  is  very 
far  from  being  bard-hearted,  and  besides  he  is 
Tery  fond  of  me,  that  I  know. 
AiTNA  TO  Axai.. 

My  annt  is  also  sometimes  very  good,  and 
loves  me  tenderly  in  her  way  I  know ;  she  has 
^ven  me  many  proofa  of  tbia.     Possibly  she 
would  also  do  something  for  us. 
Axil  to  Anma. 

Anna,  we  will  speak  with  onr  dear  relatives, 
— shall  we  not  1  SVe  will  tell  them  every  thing. 
Should  they  aay  no— Anna,  I  have  your  word, 
—yoa  are  already  mine  before  Ood — and  mine 
70a  remain,  men  will  not  separate  us!  Yet 
we  most  eodeavoar  to  move  haman  beings  to 
lie  human. 

AWKA  TO  AXSL. 

Tea,  Axel,  let  as  endeavoar  to  aoften  the 
Jieans  of  liKMe  againat  whoae  wishes  and  com- 
Aanda  we  neither  may  nor  abonld  act  Yea, 
-let  OS  iiy  tliia. 

AxBL  TO  Anu. 
Wan,  to-monew ! 

Amia  to  Azn. 

To-OMMTOW! 

AXBL  TO  AniA. 

[A  if  kttr. 
My  dear  nnele  la  aomewbat  orosa  this  mom- 
4iig.  The  ooflbe  waa  cold,  and  the  newa  in  the 
papera  waa  not  according  to  hia  mind.  "  The 
TQlera  behave  stupidly,"  said  be.  "  I  ahall  Uke 
care  not  to  do  the  aame,  I  moat  atOl  wait  aome 
boors." 

Akra  to  Axac. 
My  dear  aunt  is  also  in  an  iU-hamonr.  She 
lias  mislaid  a  piece  of  money,  and  brokMi  a  bot- 
tle of  rose-water ;  but  one  would  believe  /  had 
4one  il  Before  three  hours,  at  least,  I  dare  say 
aothing. 

Axil  t«  Anna. 
nie  while  ierenoon  my  uncle  baa  thundered 
N 


politics.  Russia  and  the  whole  Ottoman  em- 
pire have  alternately  come  upon  the  carpet.  I 
have  listened  with  the  most  unwearying  pa- 
tience, and  said,  "  Yes,"  "  No,"  "  all  the  better, 
dear  uncle,"  or,  "all  the  worse, .dear  uncle," 
iust  as  was  in  accordance  with  the  old  man's 
.Jeas.  What  did  this  helpt  He  became  ever 
-oore  and  more  jealous ;  he  turned  towards  me, 
.  eemed  to  perceive  in  my  person  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Turkiah  empire,  fell  in  a  rage,  ao  that 
I,  in  order  net  to  receive  blows,  like  the  Sub- 
lime Forte,  was  obliged,  in  all  baste,  to  make 
my  retreat  through  the  door.  I  am  quite  vexed 
about  the  loat  forenoon. 

AmfA  to  Axil. 
Five  times  this  forenoon  have  I  opened  my 
mouth  to  begin  my  little  speech,  and  five  time* 
have  I  again  closed  it.  To  have  prayed  for  any- 
thing w6uld  certainly  have  been  fruitleas.  For 
my  annt  aitting  there  in  the  oomer  of  her  aob, 
with  closely  pressed  together  lips  and  aevere 
looks,  appMired  a  living.  No !  Bat  this  aikar- 
noon! 

AxsL  to  Ahka. 
The  old  man  ia  now  fast,  he  shall  net  again 
escape.  He  is  taking  bis  afiernoon  nap.  1  wilt 
take  great  care  that  he  neither  goes  out,  nor  that 
any  one  cornea  in  to  him,  before  I  have  been 
able  to  say :  "  I  love  Anna ;  I  must  have  her 
for  my  wife,  or  die  !" 

AmcA  TO  AxcL. 

Axel,  bow  my  heart  beata !  My  aunt  also  ia 
taking  her  afternoon  rest !  When  she  wakes  I 
will  speak  with  her.  If  she  is  only  not  too  soon 
wakened  for  them,  her  temper  is  not  good— etill 
Manette !  Do  nut  mew  so,  there  is  the  cream 
for  my  coffee ;  lap  and  be  quiet.  Ah  I  there 
buzzes  a  big  fly — it  will  seat  itself,  perhaps, 
upon  her  nose — no — my  good  angel,  acnd  it 
away !  Good,  she  sleeps  quietly.  But  yet  she 
will  wake  some  time — and  I  ahall  speak.  I 
tremble  whilst  I  write. 

Axel,  how  my  heart  beata !  I  bear  it  throb  I 
It  is  painful !  Art  thou  also  in  the  same  state 
of  mind.  Axel  t 

Axil  to  Amka. 

My  heart  beata,  certainly,  quicker  and  moro 
powerfully  than  the  pendulum  of  a  clock ;  but  I 
wish,  did  it  pain  me  ever  ao  much,  that  it  would 
beat  aa  roughly  as  a  copperamith'a  hammer,  a* 
that  my  excellent  uncle,  who  entirely  and  wholly 
to  pain  and  annoy  me  keepa  sleeping  on,  might 
be  awakened  by  it.  Notbin|  is  ao  unhearabia 
as  to  wait,  to  live  in  uncertainty— to  hold  one- 
aelf  ready.  I  have  ooaghed,  sang,  made  a  noise 
before  his  door,— all  in  vain  I  As  often  aa  I 
liatened,  I  have  had  the  vexation  of  bearing  him 
snore.  Had  he  not  locked  bimaelf  in,  one  could 
have  entered  easily,  blundersd  over  the  aeft,  or 
found  out  aome  other  polite  manner  of  waking 
the  aleeper.  But  now  it  ia  enough  to  drive  one 
mad.  I  have  the  desire  to  set  my  curtains  ea 
iirs^  <Mily  to  bring  the  fire  dram  patt  his  windows. 
AmfA  to  Axil. 

Do  not  be  nonsensical.  Axel,  commit  no  folly. 
My  aunt  Bleeps  also,  or  pretenda  to  do  so ;  for 
as  often  aa  I  have  gone  over  to  her  and  have 
looked  at'  her,  I  have  aeen  her  opened  qree 
hastily  close  thentselvps.  Most  certainly  ahe 
has  remarked  that  I  await  her  waking  to  aay 
aomeihing  to  her.    Doea  thy  uncle  atill  aleep  ^ 
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AXKt  TO   AwHk. 

Erer  and  eternally.  His  long  deep  breathing 
drdws  away  tlie  air  Trum  roe  at  the  same  time ; 
it  is  just  as  tlmugli  I  found  myseirin  a  cellar- 
vault.  Does  thy  aunt  still  pretend  to  be  steep- 
iogl 

Amti  TO  Azii.. 

StiU.    What  shall  I  dul 

Axil  to  AtMi. 
Yesatton !  Now  he  has  swoke,  and  has  stolen 
forth  like  a  moose  which  is  afraid  nf  the  cat.  I 
keard  a  slight  rustle  at  his  door.  Wbenlnmhed 
out  to  see  what  this  was,  I  heard,  quite  down 
below  on  the  stairs,  a  clip-olsp  of  galoscbes, 
which  in  all  baste  hurried  oat  of  the  door,  I 
na  after  bim,  and  cried,  "Uade!  uncle!  I  have 
•omeUiing  to  say  to  you !"  "  To-  morrow  is  also 
•  day  !"  be  aoawered,  without  looking  back.  I 
am  ia  dmpair.    Bt  htm  reinariied  soaaetfaing. 

Amn'a  to  Axil. 
Ab,  Aie\  I  Oiy  auiit  has  feigned  sleep  irntil 
now.  It  is  now  late  in  the  evening,  the  worst 
time  of  the  day  to  make  cimfessions  tu  her.  [.et 
it  then  remain  as  thy  uncle  said,  "To-morrow !" 
Ah,  it  seems  to  me  as  though  1  had  gaiMd 
something  by  this  dehy. 

Axil  to  Ahni. 

A  day  of  fruitless,  painful  waiting, — a  sleep- 
less night.  See,  this  is  my  whole  gain !  But 
to-morrow ! 

AXSL  TO  Anxa. 

[At  tfdinight. 

I  cannot  sleep.  Anns,  I  have  dark  forebodings 
—the  morrow  will  brmg  us  no  good.  I  hare 
BOW  no  inconsiderable  sum  of  money  in  nay 
bands.  I  have  sold  something.  But,  however, 
whul  has  that  to  do  with  the  aflairl  Anna, 
would  it — if  OUT — hut  it  will  be  best  to  speak 
•bout  this  when  fate  has  derided. 

I  helirve,  my  best  Anna,  the  midnight  hour 
•hews  me  ghosts.  Anna.  I  feel  deeply,  that  if 
yuu  do  mit  wander  by  my  side,  my  whole  life 
will  he  only  a  ghost, — that  is,  a  horrible  nothing ! 

•  ••••"*# 

The  clock  strikes  ime,  Anna.  This  stroke  is 
our  symbol — v/f>  also  are  linly  one.  In  Ihe 
morning  hour  of  life  we  haie  united  ourselves, — 
J  know  ttiat  nothing  can  separate  us.  Where- 
fore, then,  do  I  write  so  seriously  1  Wherefore 
am  I  in  such  a  gloomy  muud  1 

•  ••«••• 

Hnw  slowly  pass  away  the  linnrs  of  tlie  night  I 
Thinking  of  you.  and  writing  to  you.  I  endpaVoUr 
to  give  wini{s  to  the  minuies.  Now,  when  every 
thing  around  me  Is  so  still  and  peaceful,  I  hear 
all  the  more  distinctly  the  storm  within  me — I 
cannot  conceive  how  all  can  be  so  si  ill.  so  silent, 
so  dead.  Is  not  this  the  world — are  not  human 
Iteiiigs  here — do  not  passions  wake  in  their  bo- 
,aums1  Do  I  live  solitary,  and  have  all  the  spir- 
its of  disquiet  which  fled  Iroiii  repiwing  liearts 
assembled  theiiisulves  in  my  breast  1  My  gen- 
tle Anna,  I  feel  it  is  a  stormy  ocean  into  whirh 
your  gentle  soul  will  discbarge  itself  But  then 
will  all  attain  rest ! 

I  have  sought  after  peace — in  vain  Separa- 
ted from  you,  I  shall  tinti  it  no  more.  The 
winged  Ihrohhingof  the  heart — and  every  throb 
a  sentiment — bow  ther  minutes  stretch  them- 


selves ODt  into  etemlly!  And  vH!rf  ttiag; 
around  me  is  so  pebceful.  Listen !  the  towm- 
clock  strikes  two — will  nothing  then  awake  T 
Will  no  pain,  no  love,  no  yearning,  raise  its  voio* 
through  the  night  I  All  is  still — I  alone  wake- 
yet  there  calls  the  watchman ;  but  bow  care- 
lessly he  anooaoces  to  tb«  world  that  the  judg- 
ment oomes ! 

•        •••••• 

It  is  morning.  Tbe  world  awakes— I  am  no 
longer  so  solitary.  It  is  day  also  in  my  soul. — 
I  am  peacafuL  Tbe  hour  is  here.  It  mean*^ 
now! 

AifNi  TO  Axil. 

I  hava  reoeived  what  you  have  written  t«  m» 
last  night.  Axel,  oould  yoa  believe  that  you 
akme  were  awake  ^  Did  yoi^  not  hear  the  beat- 
ing of  my  heart  1  0  how  extraordinary,  that  a 
mixture  of  wood,  moss,  and  lime,  which  is  for 
you  a  floor  and  fiir  me  a  celling,  should  prevent 
two  human  hearts  fVom  Understanding  each 
other !  Ah,  were  (his  lune  only  somewhat  Ikr- 
ther  off-^  tremble ! 

AxBL  TO  Anna. 

Still  I  have  hope,  beloved,  adored  Anna ;  still 
nothing  is  lost.  This  morning,  whilst  my  uncle 
drank  his  etifiee,  I  took  courage,  prayed  tu  God  ; 
thought,  Anna !  drew  breath,  and  went  in  to 
him.  "My  best  uncle!"  I  commenced  quietly 
and  solemnly — "  My  best  nephew,"  answered 
he,  "  what  shall '  my  best  uncle'  do  1"  •■  Yoar 
goodness — "— "  Now,  what  then — my  good- 
ness 1"  "1  wish— I  have." — "I  wish-— I  have 
— nay  that  was  really  excellent!"  (The  old 
man  has  always  had  an  extremely  unpleasant 
manner  of  repeating  my  words,  and  then  ihey 
always  sound  as  stiipid  again.)  "  Dear  uiicle— . 
I  am  in  love !"  "  In  Ibve «  Tes,  that  I  havo 
easily  remarked  in  tbe  jaoAdiced  complexioik 
which  thon  bast  had  this  balfyeSr  past— this  i« 
the  colour  of  love."  "My  undle,  tlw  Weal  or 
woe  of  my  whole  life  depends  epon  ufie  stngfe 
word.  O  my  best  uncle,  who  - — "  Now  came 
a  man,  whom  I  wished  at  the  Witch's  moantaia. 
With  the  papers  hito  the  room.  "My  son,"  said 
my  uncle,  "come  again  in  a  few  hdun— 4heii 
we  can  spak  ftirther  with  «b«h  other.  Now  I 
must  see  nuW  aflVtirs  stand  betVriwn  'nirkeyand 
Russia."  I  was  precisely  not  in  the  mood  n» 
wait.  I  took  the  papers,  sttKik  them  in  mj 
pocket,  and  said  in  a  firm  tone,  "  Pint;  tineiar 
you  must  hear  ma."  He  stock  his  lingers  in  bia 
ears,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  mb  like  twuoltnN^ttmt 
cried,  '■  Not  one  word,  aot  a  breath  t  Give  me 
the  papera  this  moment,  or  Twill  never  liaten 
to  thee  again."  I  cried,  and  cried  again  still 
louder.  At  len'gth  I  muiit,  Tiice  a  little  west- 
wind,  give  way  to  the  storm  of  the  north.  My 
uncle  became  again  kind,  abd  I  want  my  way; 
fur  he  would  neither  hiive  Heard  nor  nnderslood 
me,  as  he  had  fixed  his  eyes  npitn  his  dear  ps- 
pers.  An  hour  will  soon  Have  past ;  ret  another, 
and  then  1  go.    O  my  Anna,  my  tmiy  one  * 

AXBL  TO  AllMA. 

Turks  and  Russians,  Russians  and  Torks,. 

what  sre  tbey  and  their  interests  to  me ! — Straw 

— liaper-cuttiBgs ;  and  on  their  account  must  I 

sit  here,  as  in  a  fiery  furnace.   Ab !— «uw,  Anna  f 

Axil  to  AnHt. 

It  is  past! — All  is  lost — noi  a  spark  of  hope 
remains — I  cannot  see  wbsl  I  write. 
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Anka  to  Azn» 

And  for  me  also— I  receive  a  roiiiNl  No— and 
hi  Bucb  hard  terms !    O  Axel !  now  I  feel  for 
the  first  time  how  unspeakably  I  luve  yuu ! 
AXBL  TO  Anma. 

To  bumble  me!    Tu  threaten  me !    "Ridicu- 
lous— nonsensical!"    To  threaten  to  turn  me 
•at  of  doors — me— yes,  people  don't  know  me  I 
Amna  to  Axil. 

My  aOBt  will  marry  me  Id  a  short  time — but 
■eltoyoa.  "TMsman,  said  she,  "has  his  own 
konae,  his  own  equipage,  and  is  besides  a  re- 
spectable man." — I  was  iureed  to  laugh,  Axel. 
I  have  said  to  her — thou,  or  no  one ! 
AzBL  TO  Ahma. 

Anna,  let  us  fly !  .  Let  us  escape  from  these 
grants  wli<>  will  murder  our  happiness !  The 
«anb  is  large,  a  little  corner  upon  it  can  cer- 
tainly be  f<)uad  fcir  us.  All  human  beings  are 
■ot  barbarians.  You  are  mine.  I  conjure  yuu, 
I  command  you  to  Mluw  me.  To-m<>rrow, 
more  about  this.  Hold  yourseir  ready.  My  de- 
termination is  inesistible.  "Vfe  fly ! 
Anna  to  Axel. 

Axel,  no  !  This  would  be  wrong.  Axel,  re- 
Aect.  Axel,  my  friend,  my  beloved,  calm  your- 
•el(  for  my  sake ! 

A«i.  TO  Ainu. 

Place  yourself  this  evening,  between  ten  and 
deren.  at  the  door  which  leads  into  the  neigh- 
bouring lane.  Be  quiet.  AH  is  muly,  I  have 
money.  You  are  under  my  protection  ;  yoa  go 
with  MB;  your  duty  la -only  to  fallow  toe.  Be- 
tween Mo  and  eleven. 

Anna  to  Asbi.. 

Ro,  Axel!  It  is  wrong,  h  h)  unwise.'  We 
afai  against  the  laws  of  Oud  and  iKan  in  order  to 
plunge  ouraelves  in  misery.  I  love  you  sbove 
every  thing :  but  I  need  not,  and  will  not.  fullow 
jou  when  you  do  nut  remain  upon  the  giKid  and 
right  path.  And  were  there  nu  other  oltatacle. 
Ibis  is  sufficient  for  me.  My  aunt  is  siokly  snd 
«ld,  she  has  only  me.  f  will  not  leave  her  tlius. 
AxeJ,  come  to  refleciien — I  iway,  I  besaeeh  you ! 
AzcLTo  Anna. 

It  is  then  you,  you  who  will  not — wko  refuse, 
who  break — yon,  whom  I  believed  mine !  Amia. 
Anna,  will  yoa  deceive  me  or  yuorselfl  That 
rich,  that  estimable  man— 4s  it  not  on  his  ae- 
•ount  that  you  despise  me  and  my  poverty  I  Is 
be  mM  at  thia  moment  with  you — he— thia  man 
•— thia  detested  Emil  I    Answer,  Aana  t 

Anna  to  Azbi. 
I  cannot  answer  to  such  a  question.  Axel,  I 
love,  I  pity  yuu.  Axel,  be  the  man  i^ho  is  wor- 
thy to  be  every  thing  to  a  Woman.  Be  strong 
lor  her  sake,  be  pure  in  thoaghls  as  In  wishes. 
O  Axel,  my  only,  my  beloveO  friend,  be  my 
•apport,  be  a  model  to  me  in  this  difficult  hour. 
Set  me  an  example  of  submission,  nut  tu  a 
•tern  and  blind  fate,  hut  to.  the  ordination  of  an 
All-wise  Father,  under  whose  support  we  al- 
ways wander,  let  things  be  calm  or  desperate 
«s  tlipy  may.  Have  patience ;  we  are  yet  In- 
deed 8<>  yiiubg ;  let  us  wait ;  let  ua  be  patient ; 
every  thing  may  yet  turn  to  good. 

AzcL  TO  Anna. 
You  are  very  calm,  very  discreet,  very  pa- 
tient, quite  aatisfiod.    1  understand  .you— Aiuia. 
Anna! 


Anna  to  Axbl. 
What  shall  I  say  to  calm  you,  to  make  yea 
satisfied  1  I  love  you  indescribably.  Axel ;  bilt 
fur  that  very  reason  will  1  be  wurihy  of  you. 
Does  a  woman,  indeed,  ever  preserve  the  es- 
teem of  a  luver,  who  submits  blindly  to  bis  pas- 
sion t 

Imagine,  Axel,  that  yon  are  some  years  older 
than  you  are  (that  can  appear  natural  enouj^ 
when  one  is  unhappy  and  in  sufl^bring,  the  min- 
utes are  then  lung,  and  bring  experiences  as  if 
they  were  years);  imagine  that  I  am  your 
daughter,  what  would  yuu  now  say  to  me! 
Wuuld  you  not  speak  to  me  admonlabingly ! 
Destroy  not  for  the  peuy  felicity  of  one  mumeot 
the  whole  lile's  happiness  of  yourself  and  year 
friend.  Be  calm,  wait  for  the  time,  that  is  of- 
ten the  only  thing,  and  the  meet  prudent  thiag, 
which  a  person  ean  do.  He  whom  you  love  «o 
inwardly,  so'  inexpreesibly,  will  some  time  do 
justice  tu  her  who  would  raUier  sufler  for  him, 
through  him,  than  pullute  a  heart  which  is  eoo- 
aeeraied  to  him  and  virtue,  by  an  impura 
thought,  an  action— a  crime  against  duty. 

Anna  to  Axab. 
Not  a  word  from  yuu  1    My  Axel !  can  yea 
really  be  disaatisfied  with  mel    Yes,  Axel,  I 
am  calm— because  I  am  resigaed, — but  happy  t 
ah,  that  is  past ! 

Will  yuu  not  say  one  kind  word  to  met  I 
need  it  so  much. 

Anna  to  Axbi. 
Axel,  Axel,  what  wild  demons  must  now  b« 
nigmg  in  your  soul!  Axel,  pray!  Do  yoa 
know  at  whooe  wonl  the  agiuted  waves  of  the 
sea  became  calm  T  "  And  it  was  attU."  Fray 
to  Him ! 

Anna  to  Axbl. 

0  heavens !  I  am  uneasy  beyond  all  deaerip- 
tioii !  Axel,  could  I  only  see  yon  for  a  few 
minutes !  How  unhappy  you  must  be !  Axel, 
how  culpable  yuu  are  if  you  despair,  if  you  fur 
one  moment  coukl  forget,  would  foifet,  that 
Anna  fovea  yuu. 

Anna  to  Axbl. 

Do  yea  know.  Axel,  what  a  woman's  lore 
means?  Do  you  knuw  that  which  ahe  says  in 
the  worda— /  Unt  ikee  1  Listen,  Axel !  Yoor 
life  Is  mine;  your  virtue,  my  honour ;  yoaraar- 
row,  your  joy,  are  mine;  your  atrength,  nv 
support ;  yuur  courage,  my  hope,— but  yaw  fall, 
yoor  disgrace — my  <foath ! 

Anna  to  Axil. 

Axel— Axel— I  know  it,  you  have  not  corte 
home  for  three  nighla.  I  have  listened ;  yoar 
fiNrt  during  these  has  never  trodden  that  cham- 
ber. I  saw  yuu  yesterday  evening  from  tM 
window ;  your  liMik  was  wHd  ;  yeur  whole  Us- 
ing disturbed,  your  gait  uncertain.  Where  (lb 
you  go.  Axel  1  O  do  not  turn  from  me !  Only 
upiin  the  path  of  duty  and  of  patience  can  yoa 
find  Anoa.  Axel,  Axel,  turn  back ! 
Anna  to  Azbl. 

Axe),  turn  baiHt!  I  cannot,  I  will  not  loea 
you !  Listen  to  me !  See,  1  weep,  the  tears 
wet  the  paper;  aee  these  tears — they  dim  my 
ciya%— my  Axel,  torn  back ! 

Anna  to  Axil. 

1  will  cast  no  repruarlies  on  you, — fear  not 
one  wurd,  wnicb  yuu  wuuld  not  bear,  net  one 
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look  which  you  wonid  not  wish  to  see.  I  am 
really  your  friend,  your  bride — shall  be  perhaps 
some  time  your  wife ! 

Axel  to  Ahka. 

Never — never— ne»er ! 

Anra  to  Axel. 

On  year  breast  will  I  lean  and  pray — for  my 
sake — forgive  yourself!     Let  you  have  done 
whatever  you  may— my  Axel— I  still  love  you ! 
Yoors  I  am,  yours  I  remain  to  be ! 
Axel  to  Anwa. 

Never — never  more !  I  am  unworthy  of  you, 
Anna!  I  have  forgotten— forgotten  all, — you 
— myself— Qod  !  I  have  frumbled  .'—Ha,  the 
tempter,  the  treacherous  friend !  I  have  lost 
every  thing  which  I  posseae, — still  more  than  1 
poesess— the  property  of  others.  I  must  fly  my 
eoantry.  Do  not  lean  on  my  breast— a  hell  is 
there,— do  not  seiie  my  htfnd — it  is  bloody. 
Farewell !  Die,  jMor  maiden,  if  you  can.  I — 
etmoot  die ! 

Axel  to  Annx. 

I  had  hardened  myself  against  all  your  love, 
against  all  your  tenderness,— had  left  your  let- 
ters unopened.  Now  I  have  opened  them — in 
order  to  allow  some  lire-drops  yet  to  run  on  the 
burning  glow  •fmy  despair, — in  order,  if  possi- 
ble, to  become  insane.  It  became  otherwise ; 
— now  the  loving  words  throng  beneficially 
about  my  soul,  like  the  evening  dew  upon  the 
bard  parched  earth. 

Ann:),  you  shall  not  despair  on  my  aeconnt — 
I  myself  will  not  despair.  I  have  erred  griev- 
ously—I  will  soffer  and  be  reconciled.  What 
caused  my  error  1  I  know  not— despair— -jeal- 
ousy— bell ! 

Axel  to  Awna. 

Yon  will  not  say  a  word  to  me!  But,  in- 
deed, am  I  worthy  of  it  T  Can,  indeed,  the  pure 
angel  of  heaven  speak  to  the  son  of  cnmet 

To-morrow  evening  I  shall  set  off.  A  letter 
will  inform  my  uncle  of  every  thing.  He  will 
not  refuse  his  forgiveness  to  his  onhappy  neph- 
ew who  has  fled  his  country.  Forgntnti$l  — 
tbatisthehigbestforwhich  lean  now  hope.  For- 
gmms*  !  what  a  word ;  bow  bleased,  to  those 
who  are  forgiven  !  I  beseech  my  uoele  to  dis- 
inherit me,  and  thereby  to  pay  my  debts.  I 
fear  that  he  will  not  do  the  latter.  Anna— in 
my  madneas  I  borrowed  a  oonsiderable  sum 
Aom  a  friend,  who  is  not  ricb,  and  has  a  wife 
and  aeveral  little  children.  He  loved  me,  he 
trusted  me,  he  gave  me  all  which  he  possessed ; 
I  deceived  him— I  gambled  away  his  little  chil 
dren's  clothes  and  food.  Now,  would  that  I 
ooald  pay  him  with  my  blood !  Remorse,  thou 
who  with  tiger-claws  rendest  my  heart,  what 
good  do'at  ttou  do  him  — ! 

Axel  to  A  una. 
I  have  erred  grievously — have  deserved 
heavy  punishment.  Iwtl  accuse  myself  bef(<re 
yon— I  mast  do  it.  I  knew  that  I  sinned,  and 
•inited  nerertbeleaa.  It  is  past,  peace  is  gone 
— the  tine  is  gone  when  I  knew  not  remorse. 
In  my  rage  for  my  losses,  I  chaHenged  my  for- 
tonate  opponent.  I  wounded  him  dangerously 
— almost  mortally.  He  was  carried  home  to 
his  mothar— to  bis  old  mother !  He  waa  her 
darling— her  only  ohild,-ferhapa  alia  majr  iiie, 
—wall  for  bar! 


Anna  to  Axel. 
Axtil,  pray !    Lei  as  pray ! 

Axel  to  Anna. 
I  cannot — cannot  now.    I  see  him — them— 
the  hungry  little  ones— their  deceived  father.^ 

0  what  am  I  become ! 
Now  I  am  rather  better.    Pray  for  me,  Anna! 

1  believe  in  the  power  of  intercession.  I  ana 
not  worthy  to  pray.    You  are  pure  and  good. 

This  next  night  I  shall  setoff!  I  shall  go  to- 
wards Germany— towards  North  Gennany.  I 
shall  offer  myself  for  a  aituation ;  something 
may  turn  np  for  me  to  do. 

Axel  to  Akha. 
My  eyes  ham— sleep  ITiee  them— that  ia  m 
wonder.  If  I  could  only  weep !  but  that  is  too 
good  for  me.  I  have  something  upon  my  heart 
whieh  hardens,  which  gnaws  it— that  i»  the 
pang  of  conscience.  Anna,  if  you  would  lay 
yonr  hand  upon  my  breast — but  am  I  i«ally  wor- 
thy to  have  this  alleviation! 

Anna  to  Axel. 
Here,  Axel,  take  these  opium-drops,  they  wiB 
give  you  rest  and  sleep.    Anna  prays  for  you ; 
Anna  weepe  for  you ;  Anna  loves  yoa. 

Axel  to  Anna. 

I  have  also  a  little  sister — a  suffering  child 

my  father  prayed  me,  upon  his  deathbed,  to  take 
care  of  her.    I  add  her  address  ;  when  you  can 

go  to  her— tell  ter,  that  her  poor  brother tell 

her,  that  he  is  dead.  The  ring  which  I  enrkwe 
will,  if  it  be  sold,  suflioe  for  some  months  to  pay 
for  her  board.  When  I  can,  I  will  send  her 
more,  but  through  you.  Tbank^  affectronato. 
good  angel,  for  that  which  you  have  sent  up. 
To-night — in  a  few  honra— I  shall  set  off— away 
from  you! 

A  XXL  TO  Anna. 
In  two  hours  I  shall  set  off.  Clothes  wbieb 
I  havie  sold  have  obtained  money  for  my  jonmey. 
Anna,  you  have  been  my  guardian-angel.  I 
also  have  now  been  able  to  pray,— I  am  quiet, 
resigned — 1  win  suffer  and  conciliate;  I  will 
again  have  hopes  of  myself.  You  have  not  giv- 
en me  up,  God  will  forgive  roe.  I  will  live,  that 
I  may  become  worthy  of  this. 

I  must  now  take  ksave  of  you— «f  yoa,  that  is 
to  say,  of  happiness— and  of  every  thing  which 
makes  life  dear  to  me.  But  it  is  aU  my  own 
fault.  In  this  solemn  moment,  when  I  am  aboot 
to  Uke  a  long,  perhaps  an  eternal  famwell  ol 
yoo,  I  will  lay  open  my  whole  soul  before  voa. 
What  I  aay  to  yoo  is  the  truth,  it  wiU  be  a  emii- 
fort  to  you,  and  will  preserve  your  peace  at  a 
time  when  Axel  will  be  so  far  removed  from  yoo. 
I  believe  on  God,  the  Merciful,  All-wise,  aad 
Omnipresent.  I  am  a  Christian,  aoconling  ts 
my  belief ;  that  my  future  actions  may  testily 
to  this  belief,  let  ua  both  pray — to  Him  wbogivea 
the  power .' 

I  believe  that  yoo,  my  Anna,  love  me,— and 
that,  wherever  my  restless  existence  may  be 
cast  upon  the  earth,  one  heart  will  feel  with  mcv 
one  thought  wfU  follow  me.  The  sweet  con- 
sciousness of  the  steady  presence  of  an  angel  I 

This  firm  belief  will  snsUiningly  unite  itself  '" 
in  my  heart  with  the  remembrance  of  my  trans- 
gression—my erhnes— will  steel  it  against  temp, 
tations,  and  will  form  out  of  me  that  improved 
peiaoB  wbom  Aoaa  oooM  love. 
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Ant  to  Aimi. 

[Half  an  koKr  later. 

I  bare  not  yet  beaougbt  jarx  to  forgive  me, 
and  yet  have  done  you  so  much  wrong.  Axel, 
weak  and  violent,  waa  not  worthy  of  you,  Anna. 
Pardua  him,  however ;  in  mu  thing  he  was 
strong — in  bis  love — and  this  will  endure  in  his 
breast  to  his  last  breath.  Forgive  him  ail  your 
leais — see,  mine  flow, — welcome,  yon  compan- 
ions of  misfortune,  bathe  her  feet !  Tears  of 
repentance,  of  love,  of  pain,  and  of  joy — flow, 
flow  ;  that  which  ye  can  win  is  forgiveness  ! 

Your  lock  of  hair — may  I  keep  it  1  I  witt  bear 
it  upon  my  teart ;  and  a  stranger,  wandering 
aolitarily  about  the  world,  I  shall  still  have  some- 
thing with  me  that  will  speak  to  me  of  the  an- 
gel who  was  mine. 

Wa*  mine — is  mine  no  longer !  I  have  still 
one  word  to  say — my  last  word — ah,  a  heavy 
word  !  Anna,  you  are  free !  I  have  no  longer 
a  right  over  your  hand. 

Axel's  honour  is  stained,  Anna  is  firee !  Ire- 
torn  your  ring. 

Now  all  ip  at  an  end ! 

[Eletm  o'clock. 

The  hour  is  come.  I  have  stood  at  the  win- 
dow and  contemplated  the  heavens.  The  stars 
sparkle  brightly — brightly  as  on  that  evening, — 
you  still  remember  iti  when  we  exchanged 
rings,  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  were  blessed  as 
angels.  The  evening  star  shone  then  upon  us 
mildly  and  clearly.  Now  and  then,  Anna,  when 
mournful  memories  of  departed  hours  may  not 
•e  unwelcome  to  yoo,  then  glance  upward  to 
vhis  star,  and  think  on  Axel.  Often  in  lonely 
aighta  will  hia  glance  in  joy  and  sorrow  be  riv- 
•ted  upon  it 

The  minutes  speed  on.  Ood  bless  yon,  my 
Anna,  may  his  angels  defend  thee ! 

Sweden  shall,  please  God,  one  day  see  again  a 
worthier  son. 

O  my  conntry !  may  I  in  the  bosom  of  thy 
earth,  which  bore  my  cradle,  find  my  grave, 
wbiok  Anna  will  wet  with  a  tear. 

My  youth,  my  jny,  my  country,  my  Anna — 
ah !  all,  aU— fareweU ! 

Anna  to  Axil. 

Axel,  best  Axel,  do  not  set  off  to-nigbt!  Do 
not  set  off  to-night,  upon  my  knees  I  pray  this 
from  you.  Remain  yet  one  day,— on  the  follow- 
ing night  you  may  set  off,  if  in  the  mean  time 
things  do  not  change — I — ah,  I  dare  not  give  you 
hopes,  which  may  be  easily  deceived ;  but  per- 
haps, O  Axel,  perhaps  we  may  find  means  to  pay 
your  debte.  Delay  only  this  one  day,  Anna 
iways  yon. 

Axil  to  Anna. 

Why  delay  \ — that  for  which  yon  hope  is  an 
impossibility, — ah,  yoa  know  not  what  it  is  to 

delay  when  every  thing  so it  is  as  if  in  the 

death-struggle  one  would  defer  the  end.  And 
why  1  for  an  impossibility  !  Tet  once  more 
these  painful  feelings — ^yet  once  more  to  take 
leave ! !    But  jrou  wish  it ! 

AxsL  TO  Anna. 

Why  do  you  not  write  t  The  hours  creep  on 
SO  slowly.  I  suffer  grievously,  but  the  thought 
that  you  have  wilted  it  doea  me  good. 

AxBL  TO  Anna. 
Mot  •  word  from  you  !    What  can  it  mean  1 
b  ia  already  evening — a  porteaioas  and  atOLiny 


evening^Anna,  in  my  heart  it  is  stiH  more  por- 
tentous.   Write  a  pacifying  word  to  me. 

Axil.  TO  Anna. 
My  soul  is  so  unhappy — ao  irritable, — I  hav* 
suffered  so  much,  I  suffer  still  infinitely.  All 
wild  tormenting  spirits  are  atill  so  near  to  me ; 
O  fear  to  provoke  them !  Anna,  say  one  moA 
tome! 

AxsL  TO  Anna. 
And  yet  I  uill,  I  nuul,  seek  for  peace  with  yoa. 
Ton  cannot  deceive  me.    Yes,  I  feel  it — ^yoa 
might  mnrder  me — I  wonld  kiss  the  dagger  and 
still  believe  on  you. 

AzBi.  TO  Anna. 
Lientenaat  Papperto  is  with  yoa !  How  oaa 
he  go  so  often,  when  I  find  it  impossible  to  ob- 
tain an  mtranoe— and  at  the  aame  time  so  late  t 
Why  is  he  with  yoa  1  Is  it  he  who  will  pay  my 
debts  ;  or,  perbsps  yo«  and  be  together  1  I  aoa 
really  extremely  a^ted ! 

AxBL  TO  Anna. 
Anna,  I  confide  in  yon — yes,  I  confide  in  yov, 
— although — but  I  am  unhappy,  in  despair,--teB 
me  what  yon  do,  what  you  wish ! 

Axil.  TO  Anna. 
I  have  been  told,  that  Lieutenant  Papperto  has 
resigned  in  your  favour  a  considerable  property 
which  had  bieen  left  to  you  in  common  by  a  near 
relation — a  relation,  heaven  knows  who  it  was ; 
for  my  part,  God  himself  be  with  us  !  I  have 
been  told  that  you  embraced  Lieutenant  Papper- 
to—in  his  arms,  on  his  bosom,  have  wept.  I 
have  been  told  that  you  are  betrothed.  A  busy 
ftiend  has  hastened  to  gladden  me  with  these 
tidings.  Is  it  true,  Anna '!  Death  and  the  dev- 
il, is  it  true ! 

AxBL  TO  Anna 
Anna,  if  you  are  thus — if  you  have  tnus  for- 
saken me — yourself — what  will  become  of  me, 
Anna  T    In  whom  shall  I  still  believe  1 

Axil  to  Anna. 
Your  silence  is  an  anawer.  Then  it  is  true. 
Ha,  woman,  woman !  Snake,  monster !  O 
where  can  I  find  the  tme  expreasion  t  Wherw 
can  I  get  words  to  describe  my  feelings  T  De- 
testable payment  of  my  debts  !  Payment  with 
the  selling  of  a  soul.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Do  yoa 
understand  me  t  I  write  down  my  laaghter— 
ha,  ha,  ha!  Thus  I  shall  set  off  on  my  journey, 
rich  in  sad  experience.  It  is  now  night — tb* 
hour  is  come— -hurrah !  Welcome  storm-wind, 
which  scutes  my  forehead  as  a  brother,  and 
dances  upon  my  nocturnal  way.  Yes,  noctur- 
nal, nocturnal!  Farewell,  Anna,  I  leave  you 
my  our .    I  pity  yon ! 

Anna  to  Axbl. 
Axel,  Axel,  sUy !  Ah,  forgive !  I  conid  not 
write  earlier.  The  brightest  light  suddenly  in 
the  deepest  darkness — that  would  be  too  mucb 
— :I  could  not  bear  it.  Emil  is  a  noble  man — I 
have  embraced  him — but  fur  your  sake.  I  oaa 
now  no  more.    I  am  thine.  Axel,  thine ! 

Anna  to  Axbl. 
I  am  very  ill.  Oh,  I  never  thongbt  that  hap- 
piness could  be  so  oppressive— I  am  not  able  to 
bear  it.  Axel,  we  are  rich  !  Lieutenant  Pap- 
perto will  unite  ne,  will  move  our  relatitms. 
L— — ,  whom  you  woanded,  will  not  die.  Year 
debu  will  be  paid,— aU  will  be  good.  Poor 
Axel,  how  I  have  pitied  you !    Forgive  me  all 
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yoor  ditqaiet,  Tonr  dnpair.    I  wm  not  ia  a 
state  to  give  yon  to  explanation,  sncb  as  you 
ought  to  have  had,  and  as  you  desired. 
Anna  to  Azit. 

[A  day  later. 

My  illness  increases,  hot  I  am  perfectly  con- 
scious. I  draw  together  my  bed-curtains,  say 
that  I  will  sleep,  but  write  to  you.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  be  illegible  If  I  die,  then  I 
can  and  will  leave  my  property  to  yoo.  Wiih 
oae  part  of  it,  pay  your  debts ;  with  the  rest, 
ssek  to  make  yourself,  and  others,  bappy ;  but 
never  play.  Axel,  never  more ! 
Amu  TO  Axil. 

[Ait^Uutr. 

Prepare  yonraelf  for  all,  my  friend ;  I  have, 
perhaps,  only  one  day  longer  to  live.  Axel,  do 
not  give  yourself  up  to  despair.  I  will  never 
laave  yoo.  You  will  not  wander  lonesome 
through  the  world,  whether  you  meet  with  joy 
or  sorrow ;  your  Anna  will  invisibly  attend  you, 
trae  as  when  she  yet  wore  your  ring,  as  a  child 
of  heaven,  still  tl^  bride  of  her  Axel.  Ought, 
indeed,  two  souls,  which  have  once  found  each 
other,  ever  to  become  separated  by  anything? 
Should  two  flames,  which  have  united,  part  and 
burn  each  for  itself?  O  no  !  my  spirit  will  float 
around  you — be  near  to  you — attend  you  ever. 
Yoo  will  feel  it  near  to  you,  delicious  as  a  breath 
of  spring,  or  as  the  fragrance  of  flowers — or  as 
a  caress,  a  kiss,  pure  and  gentle  as  a  moonbeam. 
When  you  feel  yourself  good,  strong ;  or  when 
Tou  feel  yourself  happy,  consoled,  or  full  of 
hope,  or  only  calm, — then  think  that  your  Anna 
is  near  you. 

Akna  to  Azbl. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  now  I  understand  that 
glorious  apparition  which  so  aflTected  me.  The 
angels  of , faith,  of  love,  and  of  hope,  beside  a 
grave,  illumined  by  the  glorious  sun  of  God.  It 
has  reference  to  you,  my  Axel.  From  the  quiet 
grave,  where  Anna  will  soon  repose,  will  these 
three  shew  you  the  way  home,  where  she 
awaits  you. 

Anna  to  Azu. 

My  consciousness  begins  to  be  confused.  Yet 
a  few  words  to  you,  my  Axel,  although  1  do  not 
luiow  whether  I  have  not  already  written  them. 
My  property  I  have  led  to  yoo.  I  could  do  so 
according  to  law  and  right.  With  one  part 
thereof,  you  must  pay  your  debts  — — 

My  Axel,  do  not  gamble  again.  With  the 
remainder,  you  must  make  yourself  and  others 
bappy.    If  you  marry,  be  a  g^tod  husband. 

Not  violent 

Not  jealous 

Not  a  gambler 

A  wife  suffers  much  from  these  fliilings.  It 
ia  wrong  and  cruel  to  distress  her  who  looks  for 
her  entire  happiness  fVom  you. 

Be  good  to  the  poor. 

Be  unjust  to  no  one.    Fight  no  duel. 

Blood  demands  blood.    Pear  God. 

Think  on  Anna ! 

AzsL  TO  Amu. 

That  which  I  shall  now  do  I  tell  you  befbie. 
hand,  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  it,  and  not 
be  shocked.  I  shall  come  down  to  you — ksock 
down  the  drawing- ri>om  door — knock  down  all 
tbe  doors,  if  they  are  hiekiHl — knoitk  everybody 
dawn,  or  dead,  who  will  keep  me  back— go  in, 


and  seat  myself  near  joa.  tb«t  I  may,  wHh  th« 
strength  of  a  despair  which  will  compel  fate  to 
my  side  and  conquer  death  itsalf,  retain  four 
angel  soul  in  your  angel  body.  I  follow  these 
lines. 

AzzL  TO  Anna. 

[Tkree  iayt  UUT. 

I  came  to  you,  Anna,  wild,  in  nameless  d»- 
spair — saw  you — was  ealre,  and  learned  to  psay. 
I  saw  you  almost  about  to  leave  me,  and  lo  de- 
part to  a  better  home,  which  is  so  well  known 
to  you,  but  from  whieh  I  was  excluded, — and 
was  able  again  to  pray.  You  are  again  given 
to  me — to  earth  and  to  me.  And  itow,  aa^  of 
heaven,  teach  me  to  pray— and  to  give  tbaaka. 
Azii.  TO  Anna. 

[A  Aof  later. 

They  will  not  allow  me  to  be  with  you :  yoa 
require  rest,  they  say.  Yes,  my  Anna,  I  con- 
fess that  my  nature  has  no  resemblance  to  tbe 
west  wind ;  but  it  shall  ever  more  and  more 
acquire  it.  Your  last  letter,  my  Anna.  shaH  al- 
ways rest  on  my  heart ;  like  a  talisman,  it  shall 
there  operate  against  all  that  is  evil,  and  for  all 
that  is  good.  I  have  embraced  Emil  as  my  beo- 
efactor  and  friend.  We  have  been  together  to- 
day, to  L — — ,  my  opponent,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  my  fury.  He  is  out  of  all  danger.  I  turned 
myself  to  his  mother  with  the  difficult  word 
pardon  (which,  alas,  ia  now  become  customarj 
to  me),  and,  with  a  shake  of  the  band,  L 
and  I  have  promised  never  to  play  again. 
AzKL  TO  Ahka. 

Through  tbe  care  of  the  noble-minded  Enul 
are  my  debts  already  paid.  Ob,  I  am  not  wor- 
thy of  my  happiness !  It  weighs  upon  me, — it 
almost  weighs  me  down.  If  I  for  one  yeat 
were  a  Trappist,  were  to  wear  a  hair  sbiit, 
were  to  scourge  myself  a  little  every  day,  to  lie 
upon  nails,  to  go  about  silently  and  with  eyes 
oast  down,  nut  to  see  the  sun,  and  to  dig  my 
own  grave, — then  I  fancy  I  should  gain  a  litUa 
more  courage  to  become  bappy. 

I  said  this  also  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart  to 
Emil.  He  laughed,  and  asked  whether,  as  tbe 
beginning  of  my  designed  penance,  I  wouM  not 
impose  upon  myself  the  not  seeing  Anna  again 
for  a  month's  time.  It  would  be  just  as  good 
to  bury  me  at  once !  Anna,  you  are  my  life, 
my  all.  The  austerity  of  the  Trappist  life  ii 
nothing,  all  physical  martyrdom  is  mere  child*! 
play ;  but  not  to  see  you — see,  that  is  martyr- 
dom, that  is  death  1 

AzBi.  TO  Anna. 

I  would  that  I  could  with  my  breath  suck  np 
tbe  time,  and  thereby  bring  on  the  quicker  the 
moment  when  I  may  again  see  you ;  and  yet  I 
ei^uy  drop  by  drop  this  lime,  of  which  every 
minute  conveys  to  you  more  power  of  life,  mora 
strength.  Fear  not  my  presence,  my  dear  Anna ; 
I  will  be  quiet,  calm,  immoveable  as  your  clock, 
if  I  might  only  reckon  the  hours  by  it  near  to 
you.  I  want,  to  see  what  they  give  yoo,  and 
huw  they  nurse  you.  Do  not  take  any  mors 
medicine ;  it  does  no  good  wh^n  people  are  get- 
ting better,  excepting  that  it  s-pulls  one's  teeth, 
and  tenches  one  to  make  fiices.  Do  not  take 
anything  but  what  Is  agreeable  to  vou,  let  peo- 
ple say  what  ihey  may  ! 

AsBi,  TO  Anna. 

Wait,  and  wait,  and  wait,  far  evor  I    Yom. 
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good  people,  who  so  cslinly  and  so  immoveably 
«daianieh  to  patience,  and  wailing,- and  quiet- 
aeas,  Heaven  must  have  made  you,  in  its  anger, 
«Mt  of  so  much  earth,  that  you  cannot  conceive 
to  yourselves  an  idea  of  fire  and  air.  Yuur  ba- 
rometer, which  perpetually  stands  at  the  monot- 
onous height  of  steady  and  fine  weather,  has  not 
the  least  thing  in  .common  with  that  which  for 
ever  falls  and  rises  in  sensitive  hearts — from 
repose  t(|  storm — from  sunshine  to  rain.  God 
Mess  yon,  ye  good  folks !  I  am  sorry  for  you 
with  my  whole  heart. 

Axil  to  Amiu. 
It  is  you,  Anna,  whom  I  hare  to  thank,  that 
I  no  longer  feel  those  oppressive  pangs,  those 
Coawings  of  conscience.  Fear  not,  my  Anna, 
(hat  although  the  consequences  of  my  trans- 
gressions— crimes  they  were^through  the  mer- 
<iy  of  God,  were  so  soon  abrogated, — fear  not 
that  the  remembrance  will  ever  be  extinguished 
in  my  soul.  I  shall  never  forget  them ! — I  will 
remind  myself  every  moment  how  fervently  I 
must  strive  after  making  you  forget  what  I  once 
was.    My  gentle  Anpa,  thou  only  shalt  forget  it. 

Anha  to  Axcl. 
can  bold  the  pen  once  more!*— can  again 
write  to  Axel — my  Axel !  Yet  you  mast  not 
eoroe  down  to  me ;  I  am  still  too  weak.  To  see 
you  againi  with  the  full  consciousness — with 
the  fUU  feeling  of  our  happiness — for  that  I  am 
still  too  weak. 

Anna  to  Axsl. 

My  thanks,  Axel,  for  the  flowers,  frait,  and 
9tt  which  you  have  sent  to  me.  My  chamber 
now  resembles  a  beautiful  garden.  My  aunt, 
to  be  sure,  is  not  satisfied  with  this  change ;  but 
she  does  not  trust  herself  to  say  one  word 
against  it.  Ever  since  the  moment  when  you 
from  the  sill  of  my  chamber-dour  set  her  up  aloft 
on  the  bookcase,  and  besought  her  to  be  quiet, 
aiie  has  had  such  a  panic  fear  of  you  that  she 
never  ventures  to  touch  anything  which  comes 
from  you.  She  seems  to  dread  that  an  electrical 
spark  may  start  forth  from  the  thing  which  you 
have  bandied.  As  far  as  concerns  myself  I  find 
the  flowers  so  beautiful,  the  fruit  so  good,  that 
I  see  myself  surroanded  by  them  with  the  most 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  altbongb  tbey  come  front 
the  wild,  violent  Axel. 

Axel,  we  have  been,  however,  unjust  towards 
oar  relations.  We  wished  to  plunge  into  misery, 
— they  wished  to  hinder  our  doing  so.  Weie 
they  wrong  in  doing  so?  Tbey  were  perhaps 
tpo  stern,  but  their  inteution  was  good. 

AxKL  TO  Anna. 
Ton  find  yourself  worse  to-day,  Rosina  tells 
me — the  too  strong  smell  of  the  flowers.  Oh  ! 
I,  bird  of  ill  luck  !  Pull  them  out,  and  fling  all 
the  pots  oot  of  the  window,  this  very  moment, 
otherwise  I  shall  come  and  do  it  myself.  Anna, 
may  1 1    Anna,  let  me  come ! 

Anna  to  Axil. 
Out  of  compassion  for  the  heads  of  the  poor 
passers  by,  and  out  of  justice  to  the  innocent 
finwei^pots  themselves,  they  are  not  thrown  out 
of  the  window,  but  only  carried  out  into  another 
room ;  where  I,  for  the  first  time,  will  again  see 
my  Axel,  when  I  have  strength  enough  for  it. 
You  may  not  come  to  me.  In  the  mean  time, 
lie  quite  easy  about  me— I  am  now  well  again. 


AxBL  TO  Anna. 

Now  God  be  praised ! — that  is  all  I  can  say. 
Should  not  you,  however,  perhaps,  take  a 
strengthening  medicine  1  Ask  the  doctor,  dear- 
est Anna.  Or  it  is  the  best  that  I  should  speair 
with  him  when  he  comes  from  you — the  happy 
fellow ! 

Anna  to  Axel. 

We  shall  see  whether  you  recognise  me.  Axel, 
when  you  see  toe  again.  I  am  very  much 
changed  by  my  illness;  thin,  pale,  with  sunken 
eyes  and  cheeks;  not  any  longer  pretty,  no 
longer  like  tlie  Crown  Princess  in  the  least. 

Axil  to  Anna.  ^ 
Look,  Anna,  I  imagine  to  myself  that  you  are 
become  lame— that  your  eyes  are  little  and 
squinting  like  your  aunt's — that  your  nose  is  flat, 
your  teelh  black,  your  hand's  green,  your  feet 
big.  I  imagine  to  myself  that  my  Anna  is  bo- 
come  thus  through  my  fault ;  my  Anna,  with 
her  angel-heart,  her  heavenly  goodness.  And 
at  the  feet  of  (Am  Anna,  I  long,  I  burn  with  im- 
patience,  to  throw  myself,  and  to  say  to  her— - 
"  Anna,  I  am  unworthy  of  yoo,  but  I  love  yoa 
indeecrihably.  Despise  me  not — thrust  me  not 
away— love  me  for  my  love's  sake.  Be  agaiii 
poor — but  be  mine;  and  as  a  begging-gipsy,  I 
will  nevertheless  every  day  of  my  life  thank 
heaven  and  you  for  a  happiness  whose  excess  I- 
am  unable  to  bear. 

Anna  to  Axil. 
O  fanatic !  I  fear  your  wings  will  not  carrr 
you  far.  Be.  calm  in  the  mean  time— you  wiu 
not  he  so  severely  tried.  Anna  is  no  longer 
lovely — but  thut  she  does  not  look.  But  Axel, 
when  will  you  be  less  violent,  less  eccentric, 
when  more  reasonable ! 

Axil  to  Anna. 
When  yon  are  my  wife ;  when  I  see  yon,  hear 
you,  am  with  you  every  day,  every  hour.  Yet 
that  which  I  lately  wrote  was  no  exaggeration, 
no  fanaticism ;  it  was  my  heart's  most  inward, 
truest  feeling. 

Anna  to  Axil. 
0  the  indescribably  charming  air  of  spring ! 
I  enjoy  it  through  the  open  window,  sitting 
among  your  flowers.  The  sun  penetrates  me 
with  new  life  and  new  warmth.  The  birds 
twitter  upon  the  budding  trees  of  the  terrace ; 
all  is  beautiful,  mild,  and  glorious !  If  there  be 
a  feeling  on  earth  that  is  delicious  and  blesses, 
that  calls  forth  sweet  tears  of  joy  and  of  peace, 
it  is  after  a  bed  of  sickness  and  pain,  when  one 
awakens  again  to  life — to  a  life,  where  only 
spring  airs,  and  only  flowers,  beckon  to  us.  How 
quiet,  how  pure,  is  all  within  us !  How  acces- 
sible are- we  to  joy,  how  inclined  to  all  that  is 
good !  I  have  to-day,  in  beautiful,  inestimable 
moments,  saluted  life,  and  have  inwardly  thank- 
ed the  All-good  Giver  of  it.  To-ranrrow,  Axel, 
I  expect  yon ;  to-morrow,  about  noon. 

Axil  to  Anna. 
To-morrow !  I  cannot  say  more ;  nay,  all  lies 
in  the  word — to-morrow ! 

Anna  to  Axil. 

We  will  be  quiet  and  calm.  Axd.    We  were 

children  before, — now  we  are  become  old.     We 

have  sufi'ered— do  not  let  us  forget  that.    Like 

I  tempests,  which  purify  the  air,  are  the  passions 

I  to  the  souL    When  tbey  have  ceased  to  rage, 
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may  they  also  have  been  so  to  as.  Axel,  we 
will  be  quiet,  clear,  pure,  and  full  of  peace,  like 
this  beautiful  spring  day. 

To-day,  about  noon.  Axel.  I  have  selected 
the  most  beautiful  oranges,  that  I  may  eat  them 
with  you.  You  must  also  see  how  well  your 
flowers  have  been  cared  for.  To  water  them, 
and  attend  to  them,  has  been  the  first  and  dear- 
est exercise  of  my  returning  strength. 
Axel  to  Amma. 

I  have  seen  you  I  For  several  hours  I  have 
not  been  able  to  write.  Now  it  is  OToning — 
dark,  silent,  calm, — now  I  am  stiller.  But  I 
know  one  thing  only ;  I  feel  one  thing ;  I  have 
seen  yoa ! 

AZIL  TO  Amna. 

Anna,  yon  are  divinely  ^ood — angelically 
beautiful !  O  you  have  nothing  earthly  about 
yon !  Toor  love,  Anna .'  O  that  is  every  thing 
forme! 

Axil  TO  Anna. 

How  channing  were  you  in  the  white  simple 
dress  I  Dress  always  thus,  Anna  I  White  does 
Aot  become  every  one,  but  this  colour  seems 
made  for  you — you  snow-white  innocence. 
How  yen  sate  there  in  the  bright  flower  world, 
BO  simple,  so  white,  so  inexpressibly  luvely ! 
you  seemed  to  me  a  pure  angel,  whose  lofly  hu- 
mility ought  to  receive  the  homage  of  all  the 
greatness  of  the  earth.  For  one  moment  it  fell 
fike  a  veil  before  my  eyes ;  I  took  this  for  a 
elond  which  floated  around  you,  and  I  fancied 
for  one  inconsiderate  minute,  that  you  were 
being  floated  away  to  the  land  w'hich  is  high 
above  the  clouds.  At  your  knees,  your  hands 
in  mine,  my  lips  upon  yours,  I  awoke — saw  you 
— saw  myself— saw  the  earth — ^No,  heaven  ! 
Axel  to  Anna. 

I  can  acarcely  accustom  myself  to  my  happi- 
ness, so  sudden,  so  great,  so  undeserved,  as  it  is. 
Every  morning  it  surprises  me  almost  like  an 
earthquake.  And  I  must,  ioceed,  speak  Anna's 
sweet  name  fifty  times  before  the  stormy  beat- 
ing of  my  heart  becomes  calmer. 

Now  I  must  see  Emil,  and  tell  him  that  be  is 
an  angel.  I  will  go  to  him.  Ah,  there  he  comes 
even  to  me. 

Axel  to  Anna. 

A  bouse  bought  —  furniture;  the  domestic 
management  brought  into  order — my  business 
arranged ;  the  banns  published  to-dsy — in  eight 
days  the  marriage!  "Emil,  who  art  thool 
Art  thou  an  angel— a  God  t"  "  I  am— Anna's 
lover !"  "  O  the  thous — you  should  leave  that !" 
"  I  will  be  your  common  friend."  "  You  may 
never  come  into  my  house !"  "  Tbither  shall  I 
—not  now — I  will  take  a  journey."  "  But  you 
'  «ome  aKaIn,  however  1"  "  As  a  married  man. 
Farewell,  Axel !  be  worthy  of  Anna,  be  happy !" 

This  Emil— and— and  I !  Anna,  bow  «ioes 
this  Emil  please  yon  t 


Anna  to  Axcl. 

He  is  better,  nobler  than  Axel ;  bat  I  only 
love  Axel :  so  anreasonable,  so  incxpli<able  i» 
the  human  heart,  so  weak  ia  mine.  Do  yoa  m- 
proach  me,  Axel ! 

Azii.  TO  Anna. 

Anna,  reconcile  roe  with  myself.    I  am  not 
worthy  of  you,  I  never  can  be ! 
Anna  to  Axil. 

I  love  you— and  in  a  few  days  will  be  yoor 
wife — who  from  you  expects  her  whole  well-b»- 
ing — her  whole  h(^>piness. 

Your  little  sister  shall  come  to  ua.  I  will  be 
her  mother. 

Axil  to  Anna. 

If  the  angels  of  heaven  would  take  in  hand  tv- 
make  people  wise  and  good  by  benefita,  I  would 
bet  ten  to  one  that  they  would  succeed. 

I  writo  no  more  to  you,  Anna — ^I  remain  wit^ 
yoa. 

Notes  remind  me  only  of  bolted  doors,  of  JMl> 
oosy,  mistrusts  and  despair;  and  away  witii 
bolted  doors,  with  black  despair,  black  j^lousy^ 
and  all  black  things,— yes,  even  with  ink — away 
with  it !  May  these  between  my  wife  and  ms 
never  become  necessary ! 

Anna  to  Axil. 

Amen  I 

Jannx  to  bek  stsTiB  ITlla. 

Do  you  know,  dear  Ulla,  the  correspondence, 
as  it  was  called,  is  now  at  an  end.  'The  wbola 
spring-time  have  I  been  running  np  stairs  and 
down  stairs  with'little  written  bits  of  paper,  call- 
ed notes,  between  a  young  lady  and  a  young  gen- 
tleman. And  I  had  always  the  while  a  pair  of 
boots  or  shoes,  which  I  was  always  cleaning  in 
my  band,  and  I  looked  as  innocent  as  a  black- 
ing-bottle. And  do  you  know  that  for  every  note 
which  I  delivered  in  the  stated  place,  I  got  one, 
or  indeed  two,  three  shillings,  and  several  times 
a  whole  dollar  in  my  pocket.  Several  times  V 
received  a  few  good  sound  boxes  on  my  ear  from 
the  young  grntleman,  who  was  passionate  be- 
yond measure  ;  and  indeed  for  this  reason,  be- 
cause I  had  hot  a  note,  whilst  he  declared  that 
1  most  have  one,  namely,  from  the  young  lady. 
For  which,  however,  I  afterwards  received  as  a 
plaster,  a  twelve-shilling  note,  so  that  I  would 
willingly  have  had  more  of  them. 

How  many  notes  there  were  altogether  is  mora 
than  my  poor  head  can  count.  The  sum  and' 
substance  is,  that  I  have  scraped  together  thirty 
rix-doUars ;  that  I  shall  leave  the  dear  city  of 
Stockholm,  where  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter  costs- 
more  than  the  whole  stomach  is  worth  ;  that  I 
hasten  home  towards  Smaland,  buy  our  mother 
a  little  house,  and  after  all  my  drudgery  seltia 
down  with  her  in  quiet.  Here  I  am  no  longer 
of  any  use.  The  correspondence  is  at  an  end. 
The  gentlefolks  are  married.  Ood  give  them. 
His  peace ! 
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I  HAS  a  pecaliar  method  of  wandering  with- 
«at  yerf  mach  pain  along  the  stormy  path  of 
life,  ahboDgh,  in  a  physical  as  well  as  in  a  moral 
sense.  I  wandered  almost  barefoot,— I  ioped, 
hoped  from  day  to  day;  in  the  morning  my 
hopes  rested  on  erening,  in  the  evening  oo  the 
morning;  in  the  autamn  upon  the  spring,  in 
spring  apoD  the  amumn ;  from  this  year  to  the 
next,  and  thus,  amid  mere  hopes,  I  had  passed 
through  nearly  thirty  years  of  my  life,  without, 
of  all  my  pnvaiions,  p^jnfuUy  perceiving  the 
want  of  anything  bat  whole  boots.  Neverthe- 
less, I  consoled  myself  easily  for  this  oat  of  doors 
in  the  open  air,  bat  in  •  drawing-room  it  always 
gave  me  an  uneasy  manner  to  have  to  turn  the 
heels,  as  being  the  part  least  torn,  to  the  front. 
Moch  more  oppressive  was  it  to  me,  truly,  that 
I  coold  in  the  abodes  of  misery  only  console  with 
kind  words. 

I  comforted  myself,  like  a  thousand  others,  by 
a  hopeful  glance  upon  the  rolling  wheel  of  for- 
tune, and  with  the  philosophical  remarlc,  "  when 
the  ume  comes,  comes  the  counsel." 

As  a  poor  assistant  to  a  country  clergyman 
with  a  narrow  income  and  meagre  table,  morally 
becoming  mouldy  in  the  companv  of  the  scolding 
housekeeper,  of  the  willingly  fuddled  clergyman, 
of  a  foolish  young  gentleman,  and  the  daughters 
of  the  hoa.se,  who,  with  high  shoulders  and 
toraed-in-toes,  went  from  morning  to  night  pay- 
ing visits,  I  felt  a  peculiarly  strange  emotion  of 
tenderness  and  joy  as  one  of  my  acquaintance 
informed  me  by  writing,  that  my  ancle,4he  Mer- 
chant P ,  in  Stockholm,  to  me  personally 

unknown,  now  lav  dvlng,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of 
kindred  affection  bad  inquired  after  bis  good-for- 
nothing  nephew. 

With  a  nat,  meagre  little  bundle  and  a  million 
of  rich  hopes,  the  grateful  nephew  now  allows 
himself  to  be  shook  up  hill  and  down  hill,  upon 
an  uncommonly  uocnmrortable  and  stiff-necked 
peasant-cart,  and  arrived  head-over-heeU  in  the 
capital. 

In  the  inn  where  1  alighted  I  ordered  for  my- 
self a  little— only  a  very  little  breakfast,— a  trifle 
— a  bit  of  bread  and  butter — a  few  eggs. 

The  landlord  and  a  fat  gentleman  walked  up 
and  down  the  saloon  and  chatted.  "Nay,  that  I 
most  say,"  said  the  f^t  gentleman,  "  this  Mer- 
chant P ^,  who  died  the  day  before  yester- 
day, he  was  a  fine  fellow." 

"Yes,  yes,"  thought  I;  "aha,  aha,  a  fine  fel- 
low, who  had  heaps  of  money  I  Hear  you,  my 
friend,"  (to  the  waiter),  "could  not  yon  get  me  a 
bit  of  venison,  or  some  other  solid  dish  1  Hear 
you,  a  cup  of  bouillon  would  not  be  amiss.  Look 
after  it,  but  quick!" 

"Yes,"  said  mine  host  now,  "it  is  strong! 
Thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  they  banko  I  No- 
t>ody  in  the  whole  world  could  have  dreamed  of 
it- thirty  thousand  I" 

"Thirty  thousand!"  repeated  I,  in  my  exult- 
ant soul,  "  thirty  thousand  I  Hear,  youth,  wait- 
er! Make  haste,  give  me  here  thirty  thou ; 

BO,  give  me  here  banko,    no,  give  me  here  a 
^ass  of  wine,  I  mean ;"  and  from  head  to  heart 
O 


there  sang  In  me,  amid  the  tranopet-beai  of  even- 
palse  in  alternating  echoes,  "  Thirty  thousand  f 
Thirty  thousand !" 

"Ves,"  coniinued  the  fat  gentleman,  "an^ 
would  yon  believe  that  in  the  mass  of  debts  therv 
are  nine  hundred  dollars  for  cntleis,  and  five 
thousand  dollars  for  champagne.  And  now  all 
his  creditors  stand  there  pretiilv,  and  open  their 
mouths;  all  the  things  in  the  house  are  hardly 
worth  two  farthings;  and  out  of  the  house  they 
find  as  the  only  indemnification — a  calasch!" 

"Aha,  that  is  something  quite  different !  Hear 
you,  youth,  waiter!  Eh,  come  you  here!  take 
that  meat,  and  the  bouillon,  and  the  wine  away 
again ;  and  bear  yon,  observe  well,  that  I  have 
not  eat  a  morsel  of  all  this.  How  could  I,  in- 
deed ;  I  that  ever  since  I  opened  my  eves  Ihia 
morning  have  done  nothing  else  but  eat  (a  horri- 
ble untruth  I)  and  it  just  now  occurs  to  me  that  it 
woald  tbeterore  be  unnecessary  to  pay  money  for 
such  a  superfluous  feast." 

"But  you  have  actually  ordered  it,"  replied 
the  waiter  in  a  stale  of  excitemeot. 

"  My  friend,"  I  replied,  and  seized  myself  be- 
hind the  ear,  a  place  whence  people,  who  are  in 
embarrassment,  are  accustomed  in  some  sort  of 
way  to  obtain  the  necessary  help;  "my  friend, 
it  was  a  mistake  for  which  I  must  not  be  pun- 
ished; for  it  was  not  my  fault  that  a  rich  heir, 
for  whom  I  ordered  ihe  breakfast,  is  all  at  once 
become  poor, — ^yes,  poorer  than  many  a  poor 
devil,  because  he  ha.s  lost  more  than  the  half  of 
his  present  means  upon  the  future.  If  he,  under 
these  circumstances,  as  you  may  wall  imagine, 
cannot  pay  for  a  dear  breakfast,  yet  it  does  not 
prevent  my  paying  for  the  eggs  which  I  have  de- 
voured, and  giving  you  over  and  above  some- 
thing handsome  for  your  trouble,  as  business 
compels  me  to  move  off  from  here  immediately!"' 

By  my  excellent  logic,  and  the  "something 
handsome,"  I  removed  from  my  throat,  with  a 
bleeding  heart  and  watering  mouth,  that  dear 
breakfast,  and  wandered  fonh  into  the  city,  with 
my  little  bundle  under  mv  arm,  to  seek  for  a 
cheep  room,  whilst  I  considered  where  I  was  to 
get  tiie  money  for  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  violent  coming  in  con- 
tact of  hope  and  reality  I  had  a  little  headache. 
But  when  I  saw  upon  my  ramble  a  gentleman, 
omamenied  with  nbbons  and  stars,  alight  from 
a  magnificent  carriage,  who  had  a  pale  yellow 
complexion,  a  deeply  wrinkled  brow,  and  above 
his  eyebrows  an  intelligible  trace  of  ill-humonr; 
when  I  saw  a  young  count,  with  whom  I  had  be- 
come acquainted  in  the  University  of  XJpsala, 
walking  along  as  if  he  were  about  to  fall  on  hi* 
nose  from  age  and  weariness  of  life,  1  held  up' 
my  head,  inhaled  the  air,  which  accidentally  (un- 
fortunately) at  this  place  was  filled  with  the 
smell  of  smoked  sausage,  and  extolled  poverty 
and  a  pure  heart 

I  found  at  length,  in  a  remote  street,  a  little 
room,  which  was  more  sailed  to  my  gloomy  pro«« 
pects  than  to  the  bright  hopes  which  t  cherfshed 
two  hours  before. 

I  had  obtained  parmissioa  to  spend  the  winlet 
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io  Stockholm,  and  bad  thought  of  xpending  it  in 
quite  a  difierent  way  to  what  now  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. But  what  was  to  be  donel  To  let  the 
courage  sink  was  the  worst  of  all ;  to  lay  the 
hands  in  the  lap  and  looli  up  to  heareo,  ooi 
inarh  betier.  "  The  son  breaks  forth  when  one 
least  expects  it,"  thought  I,  as  heavy  autumn 
clouds  descended  upon  the  city.  I  determined  to 
use  all  the  means  I  could  to  obtain  for  myself  a 
decent  subsistence,  with  a  somewhat  pleasanter 
'prospect  for  the  future,  than  was  opened  to  me 
under  ibe  miserable  protection  of  Pastor  G.,  and^ 
in  the  mean  lime,  to  earn  n.y  daily  biead  by 
copying, — a  sorrowful  expedient  in  a  sorrowful 
rendition. 

Thus  I  passed  my_  days  amid  frtiiiless  endeav- 
ojrs  to  find  ears  which  might  not  be  deaf,  amid 
the  beartwearing  occupation  of  writing  out  fair- 
ly the  empty  pt^nctions  of  empty  heads,  with 
vy  dinners  becoming  more  and  more  scanty,  and 
with  ascending  hopes,  until  that  evening  against 
whose  date  I  afterwards  made  &  cross  in  my  cal- 
endar. 

My  host  had  jnst  left  me  with  the  friendly  ad- 
nonition  to  pay  the  first  quarter's  rent  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  if  I  did  not  prefer  (the  politeness  is 
French)  to  march  forth  again  with  bag  and  bag- 
gage on  a  voyage  of  discovery  through  the  streets 
of  the  city. 

It  was  jnst  eight  o'clock,  on  an  indescribably 
«old  Novembar  evening,  when  I  was  revived 
with  this  affectionate  salutation  on  my  return 
from  a  visit  to  a  sick  person,  for  whom  I,  per- 
haps— really  somewhat  inconsiderately,  had  emp- 
tied my  pnrse. 

I  snuffed  my  sleepy  thin  candle  with  my  fin- 
gem,  and  glanced  around  the  little  dark  chamber, 
lor  the  further  use  of  which  I  mast  soon  see  my- 
self compelled  to  gold-making. 

"  Diogenes  dwelt  worse,"  sighed  I,  with  a  sub- 
missive mind,  as  I  drew  a  lame  table  from  the 
window  where  the  wind  and  rain  were  not  eon- 
tented  to  stop  outside.  At  that  moment  my  eye 
felt  upon  a  orilliantly  blazing  fire  in  a  kitchen, 
which  lay  Tantalus-like  directly  opposite  to  my 
modest  room,  where  the  fire-place  was  as  dark  as 
possible.  "Cooks,  men  and  women,  have  the 
iiappiest  lot  of  all  serving  mortals  I"  thought  I,  as 
with  a  secret  desire  to  pla^  that  fire-tending  game, 
I  contemplated  the  weil-lsd  dame,  amid  iron-pots 
and  stewpana,  standing  there  like  an  empress  in 
the  glory  of  the  fire  light,  and  with  the  firetongs- 
•ceptre  rummaging  about  majestically  in  the 
glowing  realm. 

A  story  higher,  I  had,  through  a  window, 
which  was  concealed  by  no  envious  curtain,  the 
view  into  a  brightly  lighted  room,  where  a  nu- 
merous family  were  assembled  round  a  tea-table 
covered  with  cups  and  bread-baskets. 

I  was  stiff  in  my  whole  body,  from  cold  and 
damp.  How  empty  it  was  in  that  part  which 
may  be  called  the  magazine,  I  do  not  say ;  but, 
Ah,  Lord  God  I  thought  I,  if,  however,  that  pret- 
tj  girl,  who  over  there  lakes  a  cup  of  tea-nectar 
and  rich  splendid  rusks  to  that  fat  gentleman 
who,  from  satiety,  can  hardly  raise  himself  from 
the  sofa,  would  but  reach  out  her  lovely  hand  a 
little  further,  and  could — she  would  with  a  thou- 
sand kisses — in  vain! — ah,  the  satiated  gentle- 
man take*  his  cup;  he  steeps  and  steeps  his  rusk 
with  such  eiemal  slowness — it  might  be  wine. 
Vov  the  charming  girl  caresses  him.  I  am  cu- 
rious whether  it  is  the  dear  papa  himself,  or  the 
vncle,  or,  perhaps — .  Ah,  the  enviable  mortal ! 
Sut  no,  it  is  quite  impossible ;  he  is  at  least  for- 


ty years  older  than  she.  See,  that  indeed  moat 
M  his  wife — an  elderly  lady,  who  sits  near  hin 
on  the  sofa,  and  who  offers  rusks  to  the  yoang 
lady.  The  old  lady  seems  very  dignified ;  but  to 
whom  does  she  go  nowl  I  cannot  see  the  per- 
son. An  ear  and  a  piece  of  a  shoulder  are  all 
that  peeps  forth  near  Ibe  window.  I  cannot  ex- 
actly ube  it  amiss,  that  the  respectable  person 
turns  his  back  to  me;  but  that  he  keeps  the 
young  ladv  a  quarter  of  an  hour  standing  befote 
him,  lets  her  curtsey  and  offer  her  good  things, 
does  thoroughly  provoke  me.  It  must  be  a  lady 
— a  man  could  not  be  so  nnpolite  towards  this 

angelic  being.    But— or now  she  lakes  th« 

cup;  and  now,  O  woe  I  a  great  man's  hand 
grasps  into  the  rusk-basket — the  savage!  and 
how  he  helps  himself— the  churl  t  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  it  is  her  brother, — be  was  per- 
haps hungry,  poor  fellow  I  Now  come  in  one 
after  the  other,  two  lovely  children,  who  are  like 
the  sister.  I  wonder  now,  whether  the  good 
man  with  one  ear  has  left  anything  remaining. 
That  most  charming  of  girls,  how  she  caresses 
the  little  ones,  and  kisses  them,  and  gives  to 
them  all  the  rusks  and  the  cakes  that  nave  es- 
caped the  fingers  of  Monsieur  Gobble.  Now  she 
has  bad  herself,  the  sweet  child!  of  the  whole 
entertainment,  no  more  t^an  me— ihe  smeU. 

What  a  movement  suddenly  takes  place  in  th« 
room !  Tbe  old  gentleman  heaves  himself  up 
flmm  tbe  sofa — the  person  with  one  ear  start* 
forward,  and  in  so  doing,  gives  the  young  lady  a 
blow  (the  dromedary  I)  which  makes  her  knock 
against  the  tea-table,  whereby  tbe  poor  lady,  who 
was  just  about  springing  up  from  the  sofa,  is 
pushed  down  again — the  children  hop  about  and 
clap  their  bands — the  door  flies  open — a  young 
officer  enters — the  young  girl  throws  herself  into 
his  arms.  So,  indeed  I  Ana,  now  we  have  it!  I 
put  to  my  shutters  so  violently  that  they  cracked, 
and  seated  myself  on  a  chair,  quite  wet  through 
with  rain,  and  with  my  kness  trembling. 

What  had  I  to  do  at  the  window  1  That  i« 
what  one  gets  when  one  is  inquisitive. 

Eight  days  ago.  this  &mily  had  removed  Uom. 
the  country  into  the  handsome  house  opposite  to 
me;  and  it  had  never  yet  occurred  to  me  to  ask 
who  they  were,  or  whence  they  came.  What 
need  was  there  for  me  to-night  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  their  domestic  concerns  in  an  il- 
licit mannerl  How  could  it  interest  mel  I 
was  in  an  ill-humour ;  perhaps,  too,  I  felt  some 
little  heartache.  But  lor  all  that,  true  to  my 
resolution,  not  to  give  myself  up  to  anxion$ 
thoughts  when  they  could  do  no  good,  I  seised 
the  pen  with  stiff  fingers,  and,  in  order  to  dissi- 
pate my  vexation,  wished  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  domestic  happiness,  of  a  happiness  which 
I  had  never  enjoyed.  For  the  rest,  I  philoso- 
phised whilst  1  blew  upon  my  stiffened  hands. 
"Am  I  the  first  who,  in  the  hot  hour  of  fancy, 
has  sought  for  a  warmth  which  the  stern  worm 
of  reality  has  denied  him?  Six  dollars  for  a 
mea.<ure  of  fir-wood.  Yes,  prosit,  thou  an  not 
likely  to  get  it  before  December !    I  write  I" 

Happy,  threefold  happy,  the  family,  in  whose 
narrow  contracted  circle  no  heart  bleeds  solita- 
rily, or  solitarily  rejoices!  No  look,  no  smile, 
remains  unanswered ;  and  where  tbe  friends  sar 
daily,  not  with  words  bat  with  deeds,  to  each 
other,  '  Thy  caica,  thy  joys,  thy  happmess,  an 
mine  alsol' 

"  Lovely  is  the  peaceful,  the  qaiet  home,  whiek 
closes  itself  prutectingly  aroond  the  weary  pil> 
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grim  throngh  life— wMeh,  aronnd  its  rrtendly 
Blazing  hcartb,  assembles  for  repose  the  old  man 
Jeaainj;  on  bis  staff,  the  strong  man,  the  aSec- 
tiooate  wife,  and  happy  children,  who,  5hoaiing 
and  exalting,  bop  about  in  their  earthly  heaven, 
and  closing  a  day  spent  in  the  pastimes  of  inoo- 
eence,  repeat  a  thanksgiving  prayer  with  smi- 
ling lips,  and  drop  asleep  on  the  bosom  of  their 
parents,  whilst  the  gentle  voice  uf  the  mother  tells 
lliein,  in  whispered  cradle-tones,  bow  aroand  their 

"  Tlw  littl*  angtb  in  a  ring, 

Stand  nmnd  nbuvt  t«  kMp 
A  wxolifal  guTd  npoa  tk*  nd 

WiMn  linl*  okUdna  (iMp." 

Here  I  was  obliged  to  leave  off,  because  I  felt 
-sometbing  resembling  a  drop  of  rain  come  forth 
fiom  my  eye,  and  thereforroonid  not  any  longer 
see  clearly. 

"  How  many,"  tbonght  I,  as  my  reflections, 
against  my  will,  took  a  inelancbt>ly  tarn :  "bow 
many  are  there  who  mnst,  to  their  sorrow,  do 
iriiboat  this  highest  happiness  of  earthly  life — 
domestic  happiness!" 

For  one  moment  I  contemplated  myself  in  the 
only  whole  glass  which  I  had  in  my  room— that 
tftrM, — and  Chen  wrote  again  with  gloomy  feel- 
ing:— "  Unhappv,  indeed,  may  the  forlorn  one  be 
called,  who,  in  the  aniioas  and  cool  moments  of 
life  (which,  indeed,  come  so  often),  is  pressed  to 
no  faithful  heart,  whose  sigh  nobody  returns, 
irhose  qaiet  grief  nobody  alleviates  with  a  '  I  im- 
'denitand  thee,  I  suffer  with  thee  I' 

"  He  is  cast  down,  nobody  raises  him  ap;  he 
treeps,  nobody  sees  it.  nobody  will  see  it;  he 
goes,  nobody  follows  oim;  he  comes,  nobody 
goes  to  meet  him :  he  rests,  nobody  watches  over 
Irim.  He  is  lonely.  O  how  anfortunate  he  is  I 
Why  dies  he  not  7  Ah,  who  would  weep  for 
hi  ml  How  cold  is  a  grave  which  no  warm 
tears  of  love  moisten ! 

"  He  is  lonesome  in  the  winter  night;  for  him 
the  earth  has  no  flowers,  and  dark  bom  the  lights 
of  heaven.  Why  wanders  he,  the  lonesome  one ; 
why  waits  he;  why  flies  he  not,  the  shadow,  to 
the  land  of  shades  1  Ah,  he  still  hopes,  be  is  a 
mendicant  who  begs  for  joy,  who  yet  waits  in 
the  eleventh  hoar,  that  a  mercifol  hand  may  give 
him  an  alms. 

"One  only  little  Mossom  of  earth  will  1»e  gath- 
er, bear  it  apon  his  heart,  in  order  henceforth  not 
ao  lonesomeiy,  not  so  entirely  lonesome,  to  wan- 
der  down  the  rest." 

It  was  my  own  condition  which  I  described. 
I  deplored  myself. 

]2arlv  deprived  of  my  patents,  withoat  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  friends  and  relations,  I  stood  in 
the  world  yet  so  solitary  and  forlorn,  that  but  for 
an  inward  confidence  in  heaven,  and  a  naturally 
happy  temper,  I  should  often  enough  have  wish- 
ed to  leave  this  contemptuous  world;  till  now, 
however,  I  had  almost  constantly  hoped  from  the 
-ibture,  and  this  more  from  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  this  might  be  the  best,  than  to  sabdne  by 
philosophy  every  too  vivid  wish  for  an  agreeable 
present  time,  because  it  was  altogether  so  oppo- 
sed to  possibility.  For  some  time,  however,  alas  I 
it  had  been  otherwise  with  nie;  I  felt,  and  es- 
pecially this  evening,  more  than  ever  an  inex- 
Sressible  desire  to  nave  somebody  to  love, — to 
ave  some  one  about  roe  who  would  cleave  to 
me — who  would  be  a  (Kend  to  me ; — in  short,  to 
have  ffor  me  the  highest  felicity  on  earth)  a  wife 
—a  beloved,  devoted  wife  I  O  she  would  comfort 
ane,  ibe  wotild  cheer  me  t  her  alftction,  even  in 


the  poorest  bat,  -monld  make  of  ma  aJdag.  Thair 
the  love-fire  of  my  heart  would  nut  insors  (ha 
faithful  being  ai  my  side  from  being  frozen  was 
soon  made  dearly  leosible  to  me  by  an  iovolan- 
tary  shudder.  More  dejected  than  ever,  I  rose 
up  and  wallced  a  few  times  about  my  room  (that 
is  to  saj,  two  steps  right  forward,  and  then  tume(t 
back  again).  The  sense  of  my  condition  iiillow- 
ed  me  like  the  shadow  on  the  wall,  and  tot  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  felt  myself  cast  down,  and 
ihrew  a  gloomy  look  on  my  dark  future.  I  bad 
no  patron,  therefore  coald  not  reckon  upon  p-o> 
motion  for  a  long  time,  consequently  also  iioc 
upon  my  own  bread— oit  a  friend— a  wile,  I  mean. 
"  But  what  in  all  the  world,"  said  I  yet  once 
more  seriously  to  myself,  "what  helps  beating 
one's  brains  1"  Yerono*  moie  I  tried  to  get 
rid  of  all  anxious  thoughts.  ■*!<;  however,  a 
Christian  soul  coald  only  come  to  m«  this  even> 
iogi  Let  it  be  whoever  it  would— friend  or  fo« 
— It  would  be  belter  than  this  aolitode.  Yes, 
even  if  an  inhabitant  of  the  worki  of  spirits  open- 
ed  the  door,  he  would  be  welcome  to  me!  What 
was  thati  Three  blows  on  ibe  door  I  I  will 
not,  however,  believe  it — again  three  I"  I  went 
and  opened;  there  was  nobody  there;  only  the 
wind  went  howling  up  and  down  the  stairs.  I 
hastily  shut  the  door  again,  thrust  my  hands  into 
my  pockets,  and  went  up  and  down  ibr  a  whil« 
humming  aloud.  Some  moments  afierwank  I 
fancied  Ibeard  a  sigh  I — I  was  silent,  and  listen- 
ed,—again  there  was  very  evidently  a  sigh — and 
yet  once  again,  so  deep  and  so  mournful  that  I 
exclaimed  with  secret  tenor,  "Who  is  there  V 
No  answer. 

For  a  moment  I  stood  still,  and  considered 
what  this  really  could  mean,  when  a  horrible 
iMrise,  as  if  cats  were  sent  with  yells  lumbering 
down  the  whole  flight  of  stairs,  and  ended  with  a 
mighty  blow  against  my  daor,  put  ao  end  to  my 
indecision.  I  took  up  the  candle,  and  a  stick, 
and  went  out  At  the  moment  when  I  opened 
the  door  my  light  was  blown  oql  A  gigantic 
white  figure  glimmered  opposite  to  me,  and  I  Ibit 
myself  suddenly  embracml  by  two  strong  arms> 
I  cried  for  help,  and  straggled  to  actively  to  get 
loose,  that  both  myself  and  my  adversary  fell  to 
the  ground,  but  so  that  I  lay  uppermost  Like 
an  arrow  I  sprung  again  upright,  and  was  about 
to  fetch  a  light,  when  I  stumbled  over  something 
— Ood  knows  what  it  was  (I  firmly  believe  that 
somebody  held  me  fast  by  the  feet),  by  which  I 
fell  a  second  time,  struck  my  head  on  the  comer 
of  the  table,  and  lost  my  cotisciousness,  whilst  a 
suspicious  noise,  which  had  great  resemblance 
to  laughter,  rang  in  my  ears. 


When  I  again  onened  my  eyes,  they  met  a 
dazzling  blaze  of  light.  I  clcned  them  again,  and 
listened  to  a  conHised  noise  around  me — opened 
them  again  a  very  little,  and  endeavoured  to  dia- 
tinguish  the  objects  which  surrounded  me,  which 
appeared  to  me  so  enigmatical  and  strange  that 
I  almost  feared  my  mind  had  wandered.  I  lay 
upon  a  sofa,  and— No,  I  really  did  not  deceive 
myself, — that  charming  girt,  who  on  this  even- 
Ing  had  so  incessantly  floated  before  my  thoughts, 
stood  actually  beside  me,  and  with  a  heavenly  ex- 
pression of  smypaihy  bathed  my  bead  with  vine- 
gar. A  young  man  whose  countenance  seemed 
known  to  me,  held  my  band  between  his.  I  per- 
ceived also  the  fat  getitleman,  another  thin  on<L 
the  lady,  the  children,  and  in  distant  twilight  I 
saw  the  shimmer  of  the  paradCse  of  ihe  tca-taMe; 
in  short,  I  found  myself  1^  ao  iacoyprshensibto 
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«him  of  ftt«  amUm  tbe  fanfly  vbieb  an  boar 
before  1  bad  cooiemplatcd  with  aacb  lively  aym- 


""X 


.  /beo  I  again  bad  letaroed  to  fall  conseioua- 
oea*,  ibe  yoong  maa  embtaeed  me  several  times 
with  ffiiliufy  vehemeoce. 

«  Do  yoa  then  no  longer  know  mel"  cried  be 
indiguaotly  as  he  saw  me  petrified  body  and  soul. 

•'  Have  yon  then  forgoiien  Angast  D ,  whose 

lUe  a  short  time  since  yoa  saved  at  the  peril  of 
yoar  own  1  whom  yoa  so  bandsomrly  fished  up 
with  dani^r  to  yourself,  from  having  for  ever  to 
remain  in  the  uninteresting  company  of  fisbesi 
See  here,  my  iatlter,  my  mother,  my  sister  Wil- 
belmina  t" 

I  pressed  his  hand;  and  now  the  parenu  em- 
braced me.  With  a  stout  blow  of  tne  fist  upon 
Ibe  table,  August's  father  exclaimed,  **  And  be- 
cause yon  have  saved  my  son's  life,  mmI  because 
Toa  are  such  a  dovDright  honest  and  good  fel- 
low, and  have  safl°ered  hanger  yoarseir— that  yoa 
might  give  others  to  eatr-yoa  shalj  really  have 
Ibe  parsonage  at  H .  Yes,  yoa  shall  be- 
come cleigy  man  I  I  say— I  ha  ve  yiM  ptUmuUum, 
yoaundersundP' 

For  a  good  while  I  was  not  at  all  in  a  condi- 
tion to  comprehend,  to  think,  or  to  speak;  and 
before  all  had  been  cleared  op  by  a  thousand  ex- 
planations, I  could  understand  nothing  cleariy  ex- 
cepting that  Wilbelmina  was  not— that  Wilbel- 
mina  was  August's  sister. 

He  bad  returned  this  evening  from  a  journey 
of  service,  during  which,  in  the  preceding  sam- 
mer,  chance  bad  givett  to  me  the  good  fortune  to 
rescue  bim  from  a  danger,  into  which  youthfal 
beat  and  excess  of  spirit  bad  thrown  him.  I  had 
not  seen  bim  again  since  this  occurrence ;  ear- 
lier, I  bad  made  a  passing  acquaintance  with  bim, 
had  drank  brotherhood  with  bim  at  the  universi- 
ty, and  after  that  had  forgotten  my  dear  brother. 

He  had  now  related  this  occurrence  to  his  fami- 
ly, with  the  easily  kindled-up  enthusiasm  of 
routh,  together  with  what  he  knew  of  me  beside, 
and  what  he  did  not  know.  Tbe  (alber,  who  bad 
a  living  in  bis  gift,  and  who  (as  I  aAerwards' 
fonnd)  had  made  from  his  window  some  compas- 
sionate remarks  upon  my  meagre  dinner-table, 
determined,  assailed  by  the  prayers  of  his  son,  to 
raise  me  from  tbe  lap  of  poverty  to  the  summit 
of  fortane.  August  would  in  his  rapture  an- 
nounce to  me  my  good  lock  instantly,  and  in  or- 
der, at  the  same  time,  to  gratify  his  passion  for 
merry  jokes,  made  himself  known  upon  my  stairs 
in  a  way  which  occasioned  me  a  severe,  al- 
though not  dangerous,  contusion  on  the  temples, 
and  tne  unexpected  removal  across  thi  street,  out 
of  the  deepest  darkness  into  tbe  brightest  light, 
Tbegoodyouih  besoughtathousand  times  forgive- 
ness for  his  thoughtlessness ;  a  thousand  times 
I  assured  him  that  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble  to 
speak  of  sncb  a  trifling  blow.  And  in  fact,  the 
living  was  a  balsam,  which  would  have  made  a 
greater  wound  than  this  imperceptible  also. 

Astonished,  and  somewhat  embarra.ssed,  I  now 
perceived  that  tbe  car  and  tbe  shoulder,  whose 
possessor  had  seised  so  horribly  upon  tbe  contents 
of  tbe  rusk-basket,  and  over  whom  I  bad  poured 
out  my  gall,  belonged  to  nobody  else  than  to  Au- 
gust's father  and  my  iMtron.  The  fat  gentleman 
wbosate  upon  tbe  aofa,  was  Wilbelmina's  uncle. 

The  kindness  and  gaiety  of  my  new  friends 
made  me  soon  feel  at  home  and  happy.  Tbe  old 
people  treated  me  like  a  child  of  toe  boose,  tbe 
young  ones  as  a  brother,  and  tbe  two  little  ones 
aeemed  to  anticipate  a  gingerbread-friend  in  me. 


After  I  bad  reeeived  two  enpa  of  IM  ftom  WO* 
belmina's  pretty  band,  to  which  I  almost  fbarcd 
uking,  in  my  abstraction  of  mind,  more  rusk» 
than  my  excellent  patron,  1  rose  np  to  take  mf 
leave.  Tbey  insisted  absolutely  upon  my  pa8»> 
ing  the  night  there;  but  I  abode  by  my  detemi- 
oation  of  spending  tbe  first  happy  nigbt  in  my 
old  habitation,  amid  thanksgiving  to  tbe  loAy 
Ruler  of  my  fate. 

Tbey  all  embraced  me  afresh ;  and  I  now  also- 
embraced  all  rightly,  from  the  bouom  of  my 
heart,  Wilbelmina  also,  although  not  without 
having  gracious  permission  first  "  I  might  as 
well  have  lefl  that  alone,"  thought  I  afterwards^ 
"if  it  is  10  be  the  first  and  the  last  timer  Al^ 
gust  accompanied  me  back. 

My  host  stood  in  my  room  amid  the  overtnrs- 
ed  chairs  and  taUea,  with  a  countenance  whiclk 
alternated  between  rain  and  sunshine;  on  one 
side  his  mouth  drew  itself  with  a  reluctant  smilo 
up  to  bis  ear.  on  the  other  it  crept  for  vexatio*. 
down  to  his  double  chin;  the  eyes  followed  tbe 
same  direction,  and  the  whole  bad  tbe  look  of  a 
combat,  till  tbe  tone  in  which  August  indicated 
to  bim  that  b«  should  leave  us  alone,  changed  alt 
into  tbe  most  friendly,  grinning  mien,  and  tbe 
proprietor  of  tbe  same  vaoishM  from  tha  door 
witn  the  most  submissive  bows. 

August  waa  in  despair  about  my  table,  my 
chair,  my  bed,  and  so  on.  It  was  with  difficult 
that  I  withheld  bim  from  cudgeling  the  host  who 
would  take  money  for  sach  a  bole.  I  was  obliged 
to  satisfv  him  with  tbe  most  holy  assurances^ 
that  on  the  following  day  I  would  remove  with- 
out delay.  "  But  tellhim,"  prayed  August,  "  be- 
fore you  pay  him,  that  he  is  a  villain,  a  usurer^ 
a  cheat,  a  — 'or  if  you  like,  1  will .- 

"  No,  no,  heaven  defend  us  I"  interrupted  I,  "  b» 
quiet,  and  let  me  only  manage." 

After  my  young  friend  bad  left  me,  I  passed 
several  happy  hours  in  thinking  on  the  change  in 
my  fale,  and  inwardly  thanking  God  for  it. 

My  thoughts  then  rambled  to  the  parsonage ; 
and  heaven  knows  what  fat  oxen  and  cows,  what 
pleasure-gTounds,  with  flowers,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables, I  saw  in  spirit  surrounding  my  new  para- 
dise, where  my  Eve  walked  by  my  side,  and  sup- 
ported on  my  arm :  and  especially  what  an  inoo- 
merable  crowd  of  happy  and  edified  people  I  saw- 
streaming  from  the  cbarch  when  I  had  preached. 
I  baptized,  I  confirmed,  I  comforted  my  beloved 
community  in  the  zeal  and  warmth  of  my  heart 
— and  forgot  only  the  funerals. 

Every  poor  clergyman  who  has  received  a  lir- 
ins,  every  mortal,  especially  to  whom  unexpect- 
edly a  long  cherished  wish  nas  been  accomplislk* 
ed,  will  easily  picture  to  himself  my  stale. 

Later  in  the  night  it  sunk  at  last  like  a  veil  be- 
fore my  eyes,  and  my  tboaghts  fell  by  degress 
into  a  bewilderment  which  exhibited  on  every 
hand  strange  images.  I  preached  with  a  loud 
voice  in  my  chureo,  and  the  congregation  slept 
After  the  service  the  people  came  out  of  tne 
chureh  like  oxen  and  cows;  and  bellowed  against 
me  when  I  would  have  admonished  them.  I 
wished  to  embrace  my  wife,  but  could  not  sep- 
arate her  from  a  great  turnip,  which  increased 
every  moment,  and  at  last  grew  over  both  our 
beads.  I  endeavoured  to  climb  up  a  ladder  to 
heaven,  whine  stars  beckoned  kindly  and  bright- 
ly to  me;  but  potatoes,  grass,  vetches,  and  peas, 
entangled  my  feet  unmereifnlly,  and  hiaoered 
every  atep.  At  last  I  saw  mjrself  in  the  midst 
of  my  possessions  walking  upon  my  head,  anl 
whilst  in  my  sleepy  soul  I  greatly  wondered  bow 
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^is  was  possible,  I  slept  sonndljr  in  the  lemem- 
ibrance  oi  my  dream.  Vet  then,  however,  I  moat 
VDCODsciously  have  coniinaed  the  chaio  of  mv 
pastoral  ibooghts,  fur  I  woke  in  the  morain^  with 
the  soond  of  my  own  voice  loudly  ezclaimine, 
«  Amen  I" 

Thai  the  oecorrences  of  the  former  evening 
vere  actual  truth,  and  no  dream,  I  coold  only  con- 
Tince  myself  with  difficulty,  till  August  paid  me 
a  visit,  and  invited  me  to  dine  with  his  parents. 

The  living,  JIVilbelmina,  the  dinner,  the  new 
chain  of  hopes  for  the  fatore  which  beamed  from 
the  bright  sun  of  the  present,  all  surprised  me 
anew  with  a  joy  which  one  can  feel  veiy  well, 
tat  never  can  describe. 

Oat  of  the  depths  of  a  thankftal  bean,  I  laloted 
Ifae  new  life  which  opened  to  me,  with  the  firm 
determination,  that  let  happen  what  might,  yet 
always  to  ^  M<  rigU,  andto  kept  for  tie  Sat. 

Two  years  after  this,  I  sate  on  an  antnmn 
evening  in  my  Iwloved  parsonage  by  the  fire. 
Near  to  me  sate  my  dear  little  wife,  my  sweet 
Wilhelmina,  and  spun.  I  was  just  abom  to  read 
to  her  a  sermon  which  I  intended  to  preach  on 
the  next  Sanday,  and  ftom  which  I  promised 
myself  much  edmcaiion,  as  well  for  her  as  for 
the  assembled  congregation.  Whilst  I  was  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves,  a  loose  paper  fell  oat.  It 
was  the  paper  npon  which,  on  that  evening  two 
years  before,  in  a  very  different  situation,  I  bad 
'Written  down  my  eheerfal  and  my  sad  thoughts. 
I  shewed  it  to  my  wife.  She  read,  smiled  with 
a  tear  in  her  eye,  and  with  a  roguish  ootintenance 
which,  as  I  fancy,  is  pecaliar  to  her,  took  the 
pen  and  wrote  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper : — 

"  The  author  can  now,  thank  God,  strike  out  a 
description  which  would  stand  in  perfect  contrast 
-to  that  which  be  once,  in  a  dark  hour,  sketched 
of  an  unfortunate  person,  as  he  himself  was  then. 

"  Now  ha  is  no  more  looesome,  no  more  de- 
•erted.  His  still  sighs  are  answered,  his  secret 
grteb  shared,  by  a  wife  tenderly  devoted  to  him. 
iiHe  goes,  her  heart  follows  him;  he  comes  back, 


she  meets  him  with  smiles;  his  tears  flow  not 
unobserved,  they  are  dried  by  her  hand,  and  his 
smiles  beam  again  in  hers;  for  him  she  gathers 
flowers,  to  wreathe  around  his  brow,  to  sirew  in 
his  path.  He  has  his  own  fireside,  friends  de- 
voted to  him,  and  counts  as  his  relations  all 
those  who  have  none  of  their  own.  He  loves,  be 
is  beloved ;  he  can  make  people  happy,  be  is  hint- 
self  happy." 

Truly  Dad  my  Wilhelmina  described  the  pres- 
ent ;  and,  animated  by  feelings  which  are  gar 
and  delicious  as  the  Mams  of  th«  spring  son,  I 
will  now,  as  hitherto,  let  my  little  troop  of  Ugh 
hopes  bound  out  into  the  future. 

I  hope  too,  that  my  sermon  for  the  next  Sok- 
day  may  not  be  without  benefit  to  mv  hearers; 
and  even  if  the  obdurate  shoold  sleep,  i  hope  that 
neither  this  nor  any  other  of  the  greater  or  toe  less 
unpleasantnesses  which  can  happen  to  me,  may 
IP  to  my  heart  and  disturb  my  resL  I  know  mjr 
Wilhelmina,  and  believe  also  that  I  koow  my- 
self sufficiently,  to  hope  with  certainty  that  I  may 
always  make  her  happy.  The  sweet  angel  has 
given  me  hope  that  we  may  soon  be  able  to  add 
a  little  creature  to  our  little  happy  family,  1  hope, 
in  the  fature,  to  be  yet  multiplied.  For  my  chil- 
drenlhaveallkindsofhopestispeMto.  Iflhavea 
son,  I  hope  that  he  will  be  my  successor;  if  I  have 
a  daughter,  then— if  August  would  wait — but  I 
fancy  that  he  is  just  about  to  be  married. 

I  hope  in  time  to  find  a  publisher  for  my  ser- 
mons. I  hope  to  live  yet  a  huitdied  years  with 
my  wife. 

We— that  is  to  say,  my  Wilhelmina  and  I— 
hope,  during  this  time,  to  be  able  to  dry  a  great 
many  tears,  and  to  shed  as  few  ourselves  as  our 
lot,  as  children  of  the  earth,  may  permit 

We  hope  not  to  survive  each  other. 

Lastly,  we  hope  always  to  be  able  to  hope; 
and  when  the  hour  comes  that  the  hopes  of  the 
green  earth  vanish  before  the  clear  lignt  of  eter- 
nal ceruinty,  then  we  hope  that  the  AU-gootf 
Father  may  pass  a  miki  sentence  nptm  hisgrai» 
fill  and  in  homility  hoping  chiklreo. 
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Two  ahannitg  rosebods  (ifae  last  in  my  s■^  1 
'^it)  are  firocen  in  this  October  nigbt  I  bad  so 
kMnily  plM.-icd  myself  wlib  the  iboughl  of  de- 
Ughliog  my  old  mother,  who  is  a  great  friend  of 
flowen,  and,  especially  at  this  season,  csUs  them 
ker  Jewels  witb  two  beantiftil  roses.  Now  my 
two  hopeful  buds  bang  wiiboot  Hfe  and  eoloor 
xm  rile  stem;  tbey  are  gone— and  with  llient  my 
liHie  birthday  pleasore. 

I  contemplated  tbebi  long,  and  felt  the  while 
-tears  come  to  my  eyes.  Tbey  were  conaecraied 
lo  the  memory  of-t  wo  rosebuds  of  a  nobler  kind, 
-which,  bopefal  a?  these  lovely  flowers,  like  these 
•ho  withered  Awayaarly  before  the  night-iiost 
of  life. 

Edward  and  Ellna,  my  yoong  friends,  bow 
often  Id  lonely  boon  does  yonr  friendly  tmage 
visit  met  Like  miM  breezes  of  spring  are  the 
remembrances  of  you  wafted  ^o  me  from  the 
time  when  I  was  so  oflen  with  yoo,— faeaitl  voo, 
Mw  yon,  and  in  yon  the  loveliest  things  wnicb 
Gud  had  crested  on  earth. 

When  I  now  see  splendid  fruit  which  has  fkll- 
-«n  before  its  matnrity,  a  bhraaom  with  a  worm 
Id  the  bod,  any  thing  beaniifnl  and  good  which 
Mon  ranishes,  then  I  think  on— Bd  ward  and 
Ellna  I 

Behold  there,  the  beaatifal  eomtiy-^eat  snr- 
Toanded  by  a  magnlAceni  park,  where  they  dwelt 
with  their  bappy  motberl  Tbey  were  the  yoting- 
«M  of  many  children  which  she  bad  borne,  thie 
«nlr  ones  for  which  she  bad  not  yet  wept 

Tbey  were  her  darlings,  her  all. 

They  wpi«  so  loTely  that  One  eonld  not  con- 
template them  without  emotion.  The  eye,  wea- 
ried wllh  the  many  unpleasantnesses  and  adver- 
•ilies  which  everywhere  meet  it,  would  repose 
with  delight  upon  theiie  charming beingx,  who  in 
the  pore  glory  orchild-like  innocence  stood  there, 
like  promises  of  a  fairer  and  belter  creation.  • 

Their  smile  was  particalarly  charming — oh, 
it  was  mirrored  in  their  souls,  that  depth  of  in- 
Dcicence  iWid  joy  I  Two  dew-drops,  sent  down 
from  heaven  (a  order  lo  refresh  the  earth,  reflect 
their  image  in  their  breast. 

"  Happy  childhood !"  have  I  beanf  thousands 
exclaim,  who  had  already  drxnk  deeper  from  the 
cop  of  life,  to  whose  edge  children  have  only  set 
their  lips,  and  kissed  away  the  fiery  loam. 
"  Happr  childhood!"  to  thee  Ls  vbnchsafed  to 
drink  amid  pastimes  the  pure  nectar  of  joy — 
whilst  we,  amid  weariness  and  labour,  seek  in 
vain  for  a  refreshing  drop  in  the  mournful 
Iraught  which  is  extended  to  us. 

And  vet  for  all  that,  it  appears  lo  me  that  it  is 
not  with  justice  that  childhood  is  called  so  hap- 
py. How  many  tears  are  shed  by  children ! 
i  -irs  of  impatience,  of  desire,  of  anger;  tears 
which  shame  and  reproaches  wring  oat;  tears 
of  envy,  of  indignation,  and  of  despair, — in  one 
word,  all  the  passions  which  poison  the  draught 
of  life  to  roatiirer  hearts. 

It  is  iroe  that  they  need  not  shed  these  lear«. 
If  a  wise  c  >mmiseraiins  hand  always  removed 
the  thorns  from  the  path  which  the  little  pilgrims 


of  life  tread.  Bat  often,  qtiite  too  oden,  OMy  are 
not  removed — tbey  are  strown  ap<m  iL  Con- 
straint, nnjusi  lepraaohes,  grow  up  like  poisdi- 
ODS  nettles  around  the  poor  little  ones.  How 
often  bave  I  seen  it;  how  often  have  I  eselaifla- 
ed,  "  Yba  poor  children,  jrou  poor  little  chiMrent 
whydid  they  give  a  life  to  you,  whose  fewspriag- 
flowei*  tk^  do  not  permit  yoo  to  plack  1" 

Freedom  <— freedom,  this  west- wind  of  joy, 
whose  pure  spirit  alone  is  able  to  bring  forth  l» 
perftenoQ  every  flower  of  creation — if  they  gave 
but  freedom  to  yon  ionoeent  little  ones,  lo  yon 
boro  for  immortality— who  must  -wander  throagk 
«  stormy  land  I  The  breezes  of  freedom,  not 
the  simoom-wind  of  constraint,  should  attend 
yonr  first  steps,  and  the  world  then  would  not 
see  so  many  feeble  wanderers  sink  down  power- 
less, and  crawl  wearily  along  their  way. 

The  first  years  of  Edward  and  Elhia's  life 
passed  on  in  Innooent  freedom.  Beaetiful, 
friendly  natnre  was  their  cradle.  In  the  field^ 
in  the  woods  and  groves,  now  they  played,  ana 
now  they  rested.  Often,  as  witb  their  arn* 
clasped  roond  each  other  they  lay  upon  the  soft 
carpet  of  grass,  had  they  been  beard  to  talk  of 
the  angels,  whwK  wings  they  saw  in  the  clouda^ 
which,  parted  by  light  gales,  floated  away  in  the 
Mne  heaven,  bk(fa  above  the  dark  green  summit 
of  the  wood.  They  have  been  seen  to  smile,— 
res,  sometimes  to  talk  eonfldentially  and  cbildi- 
like  -with  them,  praise  their  beaoty,  wbieb  (a» 
they  said)  was  far  greater  than  their  own.  OS- 
tea  dM  they  raise  their'smsll  child  voices  to  ae- 
company  the  tones  of  heavenly  harps,  which 
they  beard  mingled  with  the  voices  uf  the  wood. 
Their  mother,  who  was  alwa}r5  near  them,  be- 
lieved in  the  reality  of  these  appearances.  And 
what,  indeed,  can  one  say  against  them  1 — that 
one  has  not  oneself  experien^  anything  of  the 
kind.  But  how  rarely  was  any  one  so  angel- 
like and  happy  as  Eklward  and  Ellna  I 

Every  one  who  knew  them  was  obliged  to  ao- 
knowMge  that  they  had  never  seen  their  like; 
and  many  a  one  questioned  in  pious  rapture, 
whether  these  children  were  really  like  other 
mortajs. 

Around  their  white  foreheads  fell  light-brow* 
cnrlsj  like  stars  hean|ied  forth  their  eyes  below, 
in  soil  magical  brightness.  Therharminesmiles 
uf  cbildh(X>d  parted  constantly  their  lovely  lips, 
and  formed  in  the  rose-tinted  cheeks  little  dim- 
ples, which  people,  I  know  not  rightly  why,  s» 
gladly  kissed. 

Their  whole  bodies  were  so  beantifnily  form- 
ed, their  hands  in  particular  were  .so  perfect,  that 
I  once  saw  how  a  sculptor  fell  into  rapture  over 
their  contemplation  ;  and  how  an  old  gRrdener, 
not  oiberwire  distinguished  for  his  politencM  and 
fine  hreedin?,  borrowed  a  pair  of  gloves  that  he 
might  be  able  to  conduct  the  little  Ellna  ahont 
his  garden,  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  which 
soon  lav  in  her  muslin  apron. 

Accustomed  therefore  to  he  admired  wiihnnl 
knowing  whv,  Edward  and  Ellna  shewed  them- 
selves gladly  to  evfery  one  who  wi.shed  to  see 
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flMin,  and  qnietly  •mfliitf,  aOowad  themKlres 

to  be  praiaed  and  caressed. 

"  We  are  so  beamirol,"  said  tbejr  in  their  in- 
nocence, withoQt  koowioe  what  beaat;{r  was,  and 
that  the  world  coosidered  tlie  possession  of  ibis 
a  piece  of  good  fortune.  The  agreeable  impres- 
aiun  which,  as  they  Iraew,  they  made,  seemed, 
however,  to  give  them  pleasure,  but  only  be- 
cause it  was  so  agreeable  lo  other*.  . 

"  Look  at  us  I"  said  they  to  an  old  man,  who 
wept  the  loss  of  his  onl>  son,  *'  look  at  as,  and 
weep  no  more !" 

Accustomed  to  call  forth  a  smile  upon  all  coun- 
tenances, they  betrayed  astonishment  that  any 
one  could  see  them  and  yet  weep,  and  in  their 
grief,  not  lo  be  able  to  give  satisfaction,  ihey  be- 
gan also  to  weep  with  him.  That  which  'their 
smiles  could  not  do,  they  now  effected  by  their 
tears.  The  old  roan  took  them  in  his  arms,  and 
felt  him.^lf  refreshed,  as  by  the  sympathy  of 
angels.  They  were  then  heard  to  say  to  the 
mourner,  "  Look  at  us.  we  weep  with  you !" 

Thus  did  these  liiile  Christians  already  in 
cbttdhood  follow  the  example  of  their  Master. 

People  call  children  good.  I  declare  that  I 
liave  seen  few  which  were  not  severe  and  cruel. 
Unthinking  (therefore  innnceni)  savages,  they 
oflen  torment  in  the  mo.<it  horrible  manner  crea- 
tures which  are  small  and  defenceless  enough  to 
become  their  victims.  They  curiously  contem- 
plate their  convuUive  movements  amid  torture, 
and  rarely  avoid  causing  them  pain.  O  that  so 
many  people,  who  already  know,  who  have  al- 
ready experienced  themselves  what  pain  is, 
should  resemble  these  cruel  little  ones!  I'bey 
are  not  like  them — innocent  I 

Often  have  I  exclaimed  with  mnrmnringpain 
on  the  observation  of  their  cruel  pleasures,  and 
the  torments  which  their  so-CKlIed  necessary 
wants,  their  desire  of  knowledge,  their  inhuman- 
ity causes  to  millions  of  innocent  creilnres — 
"  Man,  this  being  that  moi«  than  all  suffers  on 
the  earth,  and  causes  most  suffering — O  why 
was  he  created  T 

Yet  I  know  that  alt  will  he  good  one  day, — '<o 
more  tears  will  be  shed — there  will  he  no  mo  i 
pain.  Humbling  my  head,  1  will  quietly  hope 
and  wait  for  that  higher  light  which  is  here  de- 
nied to  us.  There  is  a  Grad;  therefore  let  the 
murroors  of  man  be  silent  I 

Edward  and  Ellna  were  not  cruel,  as  the  chil- 
dren of  earth  are  commonly.  They  knew  not 
however  what  sufierinK,  whnt  pain  were;  hut  it 
was  as  if  Ihey  had  a  presentiment  of  it,  and  their 
most  earnest  endeavours  were  used,  when  they 
saw  its  horrible  expression,  to  render  help,  and 
tu  alleviate  it.  If  a  poor  worm  crawled  u>  the 
dust,  hunted  forth  by  ants,  it  was  immediately 
released  by  their  hands,  placed  upon  the  soft 
grass  in  safely  where  there  were  no  ants.  When- 
ever they  saw  a  little  bird  which,  aecnstomed  to 
the  freedom  of  the  woods,  with  ineffectual  Out- 
terings  struck  its  little  head  against  the  iron  wire 
of  its  cage,  the  tears  came  to  their  eyjes,  they  be- 
sought fur  its  release;  and  if  their  prayers  were 
indcfd  in  yain,  ihey  nut  together  their  hoarded 
pence  and  purchased  it.  Then  it  went  out  in 
the  field  with  the  happy  little  ones.  The  door  of 
its  csge  was  opened ;  and  when  the  little  releas- 
ed one,  amid  exultant  twittering*  de«icrihed  cir- 
cle within  circle  above  their  head*,  then  did  the 
children  clap  their  hands,  and  their  hearts  beat 
lonilly  with  delight. 

Not  a  day  passed,  on  which  they  did  net  oper- 
ate against  something  which  was  bad,  or  for  that 


which  was  giMd.  To  be  ttae  tke  sphere  of  ib» 
children's  activity  was  biu  small,  and  that  whirk 
they  could  do  but  nnimportant.  They  were 
yonng  artists,  who  early  acesstoacd  lhemseiv«» 
to  the  beamifol  and  noble  parts  which  ibey  were 
later  to  play  upon  lite  great  theatre  ut  the  woild. 

As  for  the  nests,  in  the  robbing  and  plunderinc 
of  which  boys  oAen  find  pleaaure  in  the  bold  and 
cruel  exercise  of  tbcirttrengih,  Edward  and  Ell- 
na supplied  provision.  Tbev  iaid  this  at  lb* 
ibot  ol  the  trees  or  hedges,  waere  the  Utile  airf 
families  had  built  their  summer- dwellinga. 
"The  mother  need  not  fly  ao  for,"  said  tb^, 
"and  her  little  one*  need  not  wait  and  be  fam- 
ished I"  Tbey  approached  the  places  careiulljf, 
where  the  mother  had  bedded  her  eggs  in  tb* 
grass,  silently  scattered  com,  and  were  vei^r 
careful  not  to  terrify  the  timid  bird,  which  otien  - 
by  degrees,  accustomed  to  ihe  visit*  of  the  little 
angels,  only  flew  off  twittering,  set  itself  upon  a 
bush  near,  and  waited  qaietly  the  going-away 
of  the  children,  who  joyftilly,  and  not  a  liille  - 
thankful  for  this  proof  of  cenfidenee,  stole  away 
so  soAly  and  ligntly  that  the  grass  rose  agaiii 
under  their  footsteps  as  if  it  had  only  been  bow- 
ed by  soA  breeses. 

In  order  that  they  might  not  tread  upon  ants^ 
which  always  streamed  across  the  path  on  jour- 
neys of  business,  or  upon  frogs  which  happe4 
before  their  feel,  the  children  remaiaed  standing, 
or  made  a  little  circuit.  They  never  ioleniivii- 
ally  killed  an  animal,  nor  a  fly,  nor  even  a  gnaly 
those  Parias  of  the  air,  Which  Sad  no  merer  . 
from  the  educated  pan  of  the  human  race,  "ft  * 
is  really  so  delightful  lo  live!"  said  the  amiable 
little  ones.  I  once  even  .saw  the  little  Ellna  give 
up  her  while  arms  and  bands  as  prey  to  iliese 
rapacious  hloodsurkers.  '■]  give  them  their 
suppers,"  said  she  smiling;  "and — it  does  not 
hurt  me  much,"  added  she  for  the  sake  of  h«r 
brother,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  .-hewed  the 
somewhat  imperious  temper  of  the  man,  and 
forbade  bis  sister  lo  do  this  again,  if  she  did  not 
wish  that  he  should  extirpate  the  whole  race  of 
gnats,  which  probably  did  not  seem  morediffl- 
cnlt  lo  him  than  the  conquest  of  the  world  l»- 
Alexander. 

Ellaa  was  obliged  to  submit.  The  gnats  wei« 
chased  away,  and  then  Edward  endeavoured  by 
kiMses  to  prevent  the  bitten  places  (mm  swelling. 
The  fresh  smiles  ofchlldhcKid  beamed  from  Ibeir 
coimtenances  as  they  thus  sportively  contended, 
Edward  to  give  kisses,  and  Ellna  to  avoid  them. 

I  said  that  they  never  intentionally  killed  bo 
animal, — I  was  wrong.  If  they  saw  a  liltle  crea- 
ture torlnred  by  the  pangs  of  death,  a  fly  or  ft 
moth,  which  bad  bomrd  ihemseives  in  ibe  can- 
dle, ■  trodden,  but  yet  living  worm,  then  Edward,, 
as  Ihe  least  tender-heaneil,  hastened,  with  avert- 
ed eyta  and  compassionate  foot,  the  moment 
when  pangs  aiul  pains  would  vanish. 

"  It  is  belter  tu  die  than  lo  suffer,"  said  ihejv 
and  turned  away  with  pale  faces. 

"These  children  are  loo  good  for  this  earfh,'^ 
said  those  who  knew  them;  "  ihey  certainly  will 
not  live  long." 

And  yet,  my  God,  it  would  be  well  amid  s» 
roanv  pains,  amid  so  much  evil,  if  thou  woiiMst 
let  these  phenomena  tarry  longer  here,  whirh  as 
it  were  reveal  again  lo  us  the  slam  of  wliirh  wr- 
have  lost  sight,  which  gently  and  refie-hinsly 
remind  us  of  whence  we  are  come,  and  whiiher 
we  go. 

Von  good  and  amiable  mortals — when  1  «i»h 
that  you  should  tarry  here,  1  do  so  fur  our  Dukes. 
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and  aot  yours  I  IT  the  All-inercifnt  call  back 
again  tu  his  bosom  ibese  sparks  of  liis  spirit, 
•wliich  have  itluiDCd  and  warmed  ibe  onwortby 
canh  fur  a  momeni — bow  well  done  is  it  ol'  him, 
how  good  Tur  you  I 

The  May-Jay  of  ebildbood  was  passed  for 
Edward  and  Ellna,-  their  youth  dawned.  They 
counted  fil'teen  years. 

Their  child-like  mind,  however,  was  not  much 
changed.  The  first  violet  which  looked  forth 
from  under  the  snow,  the  first  strawberry  which 
was  reddened  by  the  beams  of  the  sun,  still 
called  forth  the  purple  of  ioy  upon  their  cheeks ; 
and  the  joy  or  the  pain  of  their  rellow-creatures 
drew  from  them  now,  as  before,  a  smile  or  a 
tear.  Only  now  they  regarded-  more  than  for- 
merly their  fellow-beings  as  the  wonbiest  ob- 
jects of  their  care. 

There  was  net  within  the  compass  of  some 
miles  a  single  cottage  which  they  nad  not  visit- 
ed. The  gixxtness  of  their  mother  rave  them 
unceasing  opportunities  of  ein'oying  the  blessed 
pleasure  of  benefiting  their  ielfows.  "Tell  us 
'what  yon  need,"  said  they  to  the  poor  and  sick, 
"  if  we  can,  we  will  help  yon."  Now  there  was 
a  softer  bed ;  now  more  healthy  food ;  now  a  lit- 
11^  support  in  money;  now  a  petition  on  behalf 
of  the  indigent,  which,  always  accompanied  by 
gentle,  kind  words,  spoken  by  two  of  the  sweet- 
est voices,  made  as  deep  as  beneficial  an  im- 
pression. When  help  was  not  necessary,  they 
aought  at  least  to  prepare  a  little  pleasure ;  little 
presents  were  given  to  the  parents,  confections 
*  to  the  children,  who  of  all  the  benefits  most 
highly  prize  those  which  are  conferred  upon 
their  sugar-loving  gums;  all  these  young  lovers 
of  noise  and  sweetmeats  always  attended  on  and 
saluleil  Edward  and  Ellna  with  loud  cries  of  joy. 
People  warded  their  mother  of  the  manner  in 
which  s<i  much  goodness  might  be  abused.  She 
repKeil,  "  Do  nut  let  us  be  too  anxious.  One 
single  opportunity  to  do  good  which  is  lost,  as  is 
'Often  the  case  from  mistrust,  is  as  irreparable 
I0S.S.  I  acknowledge  that  we  are  often  deceived 
by  others  from  want  of  prudence;  but  with  too 
inaeb.  prudence  we  deceive  ourselves.  And 
then— it  you  only  knew  that  which  I  feel  when 
i  hear  every  month  blessing  my  children  I" 

If  people  would  rightly  thank  Edward  and 
Ellna  according  to  their  wishes,  it  were  thus 
that  tliey  mast  speak  to  them:  "I  am  now  bet- 
4er,  mv  pains  are  alleviated;"  or,  "I  am  now 
more  loyfal,  and  happier;"  or,  "XJod  is  good, 
lie  win  not  allow  ns  to  despair;"  then  were  their 
hearts  filled  with  the  purest  joy,  and  they  than  ked 
Hoi. 

In  the  mean  time  their  happy  endeaTonrs,  their 
-ebaritable  cares,  were  not  extended  alone  to  the 
poor  and  the  less  educated  classes  of  the  people ; 
they  sought  to  assuage  not  merely  the  care  which 
weeps,  the  sullisring  which  expresses  itself  aloud, 
the  silent  sorrow,  the  consuming  unrest,  those 
small  but  insupportable  afilictions  which  people 
do  not  willingly  confess,  bnt  which  are  so  pain- 
ful,—all  those  adverse  circumstances  which  naog 
like  chains  about  the  slaves  of  the  polite  and  edu- 
cated world,  they  imagined,  and  endeavoured 
^th  compassionate  hands  to  lighten.  One  look, 
which  in  an  unwatehfnl  moment  betokened  a 
depressed  heart,— «ne  gesture,  one  movement, 
which  betrayed  embarrassment — a  consequence 
moMly  of  uneasiness  of  mind, — seldom  escaped 
their  eyes;  and  they  always  discovered  some 
means  to  make  at  least  a  few  moments  agreeable 
to  those  who  teemed  to  be  dejirtved  of  peace  and 
satisfaction  of  heart 


When  EHloa  saw  in  society  a  s{ster>-beiDg  to 
whom  nature  bad  dealt  hardly,  and  who,  in  one 
way  or  another,  seemed  to  betray  the  painful 
consciousness  that  she  was  unpleasing,  she 
sought  immediately  to  become  acquainted  with 
her;  she  went  towards  her,  caresssed  her,  and 
endeavoured  in  all  ways  to  convince  ber  that 
she  found  her  loveable,  and  that  she  was  gladly 
in  company  with  ber.  Eklward  also  came  im- 
mediately to  her  assistance;  and  the  atteniive- 
ness  with  which  be  offered  a  thousand  of  those 
little  favours  which  one  can  never  demand,  but 
which  are  received  with  so  much  pleasure, — his 
unconstrained  lively  politeness, — made,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  charming  friendliness  of  the 
sister,  an  irresistible  impression.  U,  on  the 
other  hand,  Edward  saw  a  youth  who  was  neg- 
lected, or  overlooked,  or  dejected,  he  always 
tried  to  get  into  conversation  with  him  imme- 
diately. If  they  danced,  he  introduced  his  sister 
Ellna,  who  in  the  goodness  of  her  heart  preferred 
him  to  all  the  rich,  handsome,  and  elegant  young 
gentlemen  who  sought  for  one  of  her  beaming 
glances. 

How  often  have  I  seen  countenances  which 
betrayed  minds  depressed,  displeased,  or  embit- 
tered, clear  themselves  up  under  the  infiuence 
of  the  twins,  and  by  degrees  reflect  back  their 
gentle  and  beaming  smiles.  Plain  features  be- 
came thereby  beautified,  and  one  read  long  af- 
terwards, in  their  more  agreeable  expresMon, 
"We  can  nevertheless  be  found  to  be  amiable!*' 
One  evening,  at  a  dance  in  the  open  air,  I  perw 
ceived  that  Ellna  had  no  longer  a  little  bouquet, 
which  her  brother  had  made  for  her  out  of  the 
loveliest  flowers  of  the  garden.  I  asked  her 
whether  she  had  lost  it.  "I  have  given  it  away," 
replied  she,  reddening,  and  left  me  to  dance  at 
the  same  moment  1  looked  cnrioosly  around 
me  among  the  young  and  loveable  persons  of 
the  ball ;  no  one  had  EUna's  little  bouquet.  Af- 
terwards I  perceived,  upon  a  bench  which  stood 
at  some  distance,  a  deformed,  feeble  beios^ 
whose  limbs  were  all  twisted;  he  held  Ellnai^i 
flowers  in  his  emaciated  hand,  and  repeated 
softly,  with  an  expression  of  devotion,  "The 
angel  1 — the  angel  t  she  thought,  she  said,  that 
flowers  would  do  me  good;  yes,  they  do  me 
good, — O  what  an  angeir 

How  happy  they  were,  these  young,  iio  lovely 
and  so  good,  orother  and  sister ;  how  worthy  of 
love  they  were,  and  how  much  beloved  I  Peo- 
ple prided  themselves  on  them  in  the  whole 
country,  just  as  they  pride  themselves  on  the 
gifts  which  nature  has  nestowed  oo  the  coimtry 
or  neighbourhood  which  we  call  our  own,  and 
of  which  wa  are  so  proud.  People  called  them 
the  angels;  and,  In  fact,  when  one  saw  them, 
when  one  heard  their  melodious  voices  united 
in  a  simple  song  of  praise  in  honour  of  the 
Creator,  one  could  forget  everything  else,  and  tot 
some  momenta  fancy  oneself  in  heaveiL 

The  tenderness  which  twin-children  com- 
monly cherish  for  each  other,  was  so  de«i,  so 
inward,  between  Edward  and  Ellna,  that  I  fancy 
they  had  scarcely  a  notion  of  an  existence  apart 
from  each  other.  They  thought,  they  aetea  Uv 
gether;  they  always  said  we;  thay  felt  only  their 
/  in  each  other;  this  /,  which,  when  it  is  felt 
quite  alone  in  oneself^  is  so  heavy,  so  painfiii  k 
burden. 

The  beautiful  life  of  the  twins  had  hitbette 
flowed  on  without  a  cloud.'  No  sickness,  no 
care,  no  disa.<iter,  had  east  one  shadow  on  their 
pnrebrowa.    Life  which  otherwise  is  10  lentm 
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^  tMcher,  SMiiMtl  to  bold  kerehfldren  in  hoooor, 
«o  I,  for  the  first  time,  as  if  the  could  not  be 
•ten.  I^cb  new  daj  brought  withil  something 
to  beaatily  them.  Their  euonieDances  became 
more  oral,  and  took  ever  more  and  more  the 
lovely  Grecian  furm.  Their  figures  increased 
.  In  mure  beauiirul  pliabiliiy,  like  two  young  trees 
trbich  have  entwined  their  crowns  together. 
Their  smilej  were  fuller  of  expression,  and  tiie 
goodness  of  their  hearts  beamed  ever  clearer 
lurih  from  their  large  blue  eyes. 

People  approached  these  favoo rites  of  Qod  and 
sen  almost  with  adoration;  people  could  have 
offered  sacrifices  to  them ;  and  yet,  if  one  would 
eontribuie  anything  to  their  happiness,  one  most 
receive  something  from  them.  It  was  to  me  as 
if  I  saw  in  them  young  priests  at  the  altar  of 
Mercy,  who  imparted  with  hamility  the  giAs  of 
the  divinity. 

Their  mother, — so  much  has  been  said,  per- 
haps all  that  can  be  said  in  words,  of  maternal 
love  and  maternal  felicity,  but  the  love  and  feli- 
city of  this  mother  cannot  be  described  by  words, 
can,  perhaps,  only  be  compared  to  the  felicity  of 
the  mother  who  saw  the  most  iioly  glory  of  God 
«n>und  the  bead  of  her  son. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  they  stood  in  the  full 
bloom  of  earthly,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  celes- 
tial beauty.  The  world  opened  itself  to  them  full 
of  joy,  love,  and  happiness.  Before  them  lay  a 
light,  fiower-strewn,  peaceful  way,  upon  which 
Ibey  could  wander  together,  beloved  and  loving 
in  return,  happy  and  making  happy.  They  could 
be  the  benelactors  and  examples  to  their  fellow- 
creaiares ;  they  coald  be  so,  and  yet  they  could 
not,— at  the  age  of  sixteen  they  must  diet 

At  the  beginning  of  winter,  Edward's  Apoilo- 
«ountenance  beean  to  bum  with  a  hectic  crim- 
son, which  kindled  «p  and  dred  bis  youflifnl 
cheeks  with  brighter  red ;  bat  which,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  faded  like  a  feeble  flame,  and  left 
behind  the  paleness  of  death.  Hi.^  strength  be- 
gan to  fail,  his  beautiful  slender  figure  bent  for- 
ward like  a  lender  young  tree  which  has  been 
bowed  by  the  storm;  his  breath  became  short; 
bis  hitherto  so  ardent  movements  slow  and  lan- 
guid, and  bis  eyes  bad  a- clearness  wbichprom- 
ised  the  sjieedy  lighting  up  of  the  whole  t>eing. 
The  opinion  of  the  physician  was  this — Con- 
snaiption,  and  only  yet  a  few  months  to  live. 

O  now,  how  was  evenrlbiog  changed  I  Ashe 
approached  the  grave,  Edward  looked  around 
bim  upon  life,  that  seemed  passed  away  from  his 
«yes  like  his  native  shore  from  the  sight  of  the 
•eaman. 

" I  am  so  jantig"  said  he,  amid  deep  sighs; 
*'and  must  die  ilreadv  I  I  shall  leave  thee,  Ell- 
na — must  part  from  thee  and  oar  mother  I  And 
this  beautiful  life,  this  charming  earth,  good  peo- 
ple, all,  all  must  I  leave,  and  die  I  O  the  dark 
grate,  wherein  I  shall  be  laid  alone— bow  ho> 
riblel" 

Evpry  thing  that  Ellna  said  and  did  had  alone 
f>r  its  object  consolation  and  alleviatien  for  her 
brother.  And  neverthele.<is  she  was  so  wholly 
unhappy;  hot  she  never  thought  of  herself. 

She  said  to  Edward,  "  The  sun  has  a  wonder- 
ful power,  my  brother;  come  to  the  window,  and 
let  it  shine  on  Ihee;  see,  here  is  a  soft  chair; 
here  nre  lilies  of  the  valley,  which  I  have  fetch- 
ed for  thee;  enjoy  their  delighlfnl  odour;  they 
•end,  especially  in  winter,  presentiments  of  spring 
«ver  all  nnr  feelings."  Or  she  said,  "  Rest  on 
mr.  my  brother;  thus  than  wilt  sit  eorofortablv, 
«m1  I  will  not  siir."  And  with  ber  brother's 
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bend  on  her  bteaatake  sate  whole  bonis  >mmo> 
vable  there,  taking  pains  to  keep  time  with  bis 
breathing,  and  to  repress  the  uneasy  beaiine  of 
her  heart.  Another  time  she  said,  "  Dost  tnou 
see  how  the  clouds  divide,  how  the  heavens  clear 
themselves  up  1  It  opens,  as  it  were,  and  beams 
so  mildly  and  blue  ahove  us.  It  is  the  answer 
of  the  All-good  to  my  prayer,  which  I  just  now 
fervently  put  up  to  Him.  The  heaven  of  our 
happiness  has  dimmed  itself— it  will  clear  up 
agam— 4bon  wilt  not  die  I" 

Sometimes  she  sought  also  to  awaken  hope  in 
his  and  ber  own  breast,  by  jest  and  sport  She 
danced  before  him,  threw  playfully  around  bim 
the  light  scarf  which  her  hands  wreathed  in  a 
thousand  graceful  ibrms  around  her  own  ethe- 
real  figure.  She  sang  to  bim  those  little  ballad* 
and  songs  which  life  so  easily  takes  hold  of,  and 
makes  it  also  easy  to  those  who  listen  to  their 
attractive  tones.  But  when  only  a  feeble  smile, 
a  melancholy  reflection  of  the  former  blissful 
one.  appeared  on  Edward's  pale  lips,  then  sud- 
denly were  extinguished  all  beams  of  hope  in 
Ellna's  eyes,  and  the  twins  wept  together. 

Often  did  she  encourage  him  to  make  use  of 
those  means  for  the  renewal  of  life's  strength 
which,  particularly  in  consumption,  are  resorted 
to,  in  order  that  the  weak  thread  of  life  may  not 
loo  suddenly  be  torn  asunder.  All  these  she 
prepared  with  her  own  hand.  Who  can  number 
all  that  her  inventive  love  discovered,  to  procure 
for  him  alleviation  and  amusement!  Without 
the  knowledge  of  ber  brother,  she  held  her  bands 
in  ice-cold  water,  that  she  might  afterwards  cool 
bis  burning  forehead  as  she  laid  them  upon  it. 
When  she  watched  by  his  bed  through  sleepless 
nights,  she  read  aloud  to  him,  and  told  him  such 
things  as  she  thought  would  best  please  his  then 
state  of  mind ;  for  his  state  of  mind  was,  as  is  the 
case  with  consumptive  patients,  unsteady  and 
changeable.  And  in  those  gloomy  moments  in 
which  Edward  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  dy- 
ing so  young,  and  being  alone ;  ior  he  eoold  not 
conceive  to  himself  that  he  should  not  miss  his 
sister  in  the  grave.  Then  Ellna  would  promise 
to  follow  him.  "  How  could  I  do  otherwise," 
added  she,  "  I  really  feel  my  life  in  thine !" 

Yes,  she  could  console; — and  what  woman, 
what  true  woman  cannot  T  I  ought,  perhaps, 
seeing  that  I  myself  am  a  woman,  to  be  more 
modest, — but  if  I  believe  it,  if  I  express  it,  it  is 
because  I  love, — and  because,  although  I  cannot 
turn  aside  the  stroke  of  fate  from  the  beings  who 
are  dear  to  me,  I  have  set  the  hope  of  my  whole 
life  on  alleviating  it.  Yes,  1  bel  ieve  it  is  we  alonn 
who  can  solve  the  enigma  of  pain  in  its  least 
parts;  and  that  it  is  given  alone  to  115  in  the  iur 
spiration  of  feeling  and  of  love,  to  have  a  presen- 
timent of  the  evil  which  pain  occasions,  of  that 
which  is  concealed  in  the  gnawing  disease  of  the 
sick.  I  hope  and  believe,  and  let  nobody  gain- 
say me,  that  as  in  the  beginning  of  time,  the  ge- 
nius of  evil  sowed  poisonous  seed  in  the  flower- 
garden  of  creation,  still  that  a  mitigating  balsam 
was  placed  by  the  All-good  in  the  hands  of 
woman,  which  could  make  the  power  of  these 
less  operative. 

Ellna  had  said  to  Edward,  "I  will  follow 
thee !" — and  she  soon  followed  him.  The  same 
symptoms  of  disease  showed  themselves  at  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  in  her,  and  the  mischief 
made  rapid  progress  in  her  lender  frame,  weak- 
ened bv  disouiet  and  night- watching. 

To  her  the  sentence  of  death  was  also  an> 
Bounced  by  an  honest  and  candid  physician,  who 
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feared,  above  all  tbing!>,  to  add  new  troables  to 
wbat  waa  already  iocnrable  by  fniitleaa  altempte 
at  recorery. 

"  We  are  so  yoang,  and  yet  we  mast,  indeed, 
diet"  said  now  Edward  and  Elloa,  paiDfully. 
But  this  toe  that  uitited  them,  wa:i  already  a  drop 
of  comJbrt  in  the  billercup. 

They  toolc  leave  to{!einer  of  the  flowers  of 
spring,  took  leave  of  every  day  which  unmerci- 
fully dragged  away  with  it  a  drop  of  their  life's 
strength.  People  saw  them  often,  as,  sopponed 
00  each  other,  they  wandered  about  with  feeble 
steps  and  sorrowful  looks  in  the  wood,  in  the 
fieldis  in  tb«  groves,  where  ifaey  had  once  played 
so  happily;  they  look  leave  of  every  thing;  of 
the  earth,  even  of  heaven,  which  seemed,  how- 
ever, only  so  glorious  to  them,  because  it  arched 
itself  above  an  earth  which  was  a  paradise  to 
them. 

"  Farewell,  every  thing  which  we  have  loved !" 
•aid  tfaey, "  we  must  leave  all,  we  must  soon  die  I" 

When  people  spoke  in  their  presence  of  future 
enjoy  menu,  or  ol^  future  good  deeds,  with  inten- 
tion to  amuse  them,  or,  as  it  were,  to  enlaige  the 
Tiew,  which  an  approaching  night  shot  in  ever 
more  narrowly— they  said  wim  tearful  eyes, 
"  We  shall  not  be  ibere ;  we  most  die  I" 

"  Come  to  me  in  the  autumn,"  said  one  of  their 
neigfabonrs,  "  when  my  grapes  and  peaches  are 
ripe,  and  there  shall  be  served-ap  to  yon  an  ae- 
toal  angel's  enteruinment" 

"  In  autumn  we  eannot  come,"  letamed  they, 
— "  In  autumn  we  shall  be  no  more." 

"  Next  month,"  said  a  lively  old  gentleman, 
who  was  their  friend,  **  my  grandchildren,  Alfred 
and  Si^niid,  come  to  me.  They  aie  good  and 
beautitul ;  not,  indeed,  like  the  angels,  but,  be- 
lieve my  spectacles  and  mv  heart,  not  far,  not 
Tety  far  from  it.  Alfred  shall  be  Ellna's  hus- 
band; and  the  little  Signild,  who  is  the  apple  of 
my  eye,  Edward  shall  nave  for  his  wife.  Clnick 
and  merry,  like  Ibe  chain  in  the  quadrille,  shall 
•II  go  on  in  a  twinkling,— falling  in  love,  be- 
trothal and  marriage.  And  a  little  kingdom  of 
Iwaven  one  shall  then  find  here." 

"Ah  I"  replied  the  angels,MrTowfullr smiling, 
"  we  cannot  be  married,  we  must  really  diet" 

And  in  all  ways,  and  from  all  sides,  came  this 
death  towards  them  sternly  and  severely,  forbid- 
ding and  disturbing  ail  joy,  and  changing  every 
thing  into  twilight  and  night. 

And  yet  they  must  learn  to  love  this  death, 
which  appeared  to  them  so  fearful. 

Pain— the  condition  of  life,  and  the  terrible 
aide  of  life— which  hitheito  had  not  ventured  to 
approach  these  angelic  beings,  stmck  now  its 
hyasna-claws  into  their  bream. 

I  bad  heard  them  sky  "  we  mast  diet"  with 
an  expression  that  bewailed  "  we  must  leave  the 
festival  I"  Soon  afterwards  I  heard  them  speak 
the  same  words,  but  ia  a  tone  which  expressed, 
"  we  shall  soon  repose  I" 

Thank  Gkid,  this  time  of  soaring  was  of 
short  duration ;  repose  came  before  the  grave, 
and  only  a  slow,  almost  painless  wasting  awav, 
led  them  nnobservedhr  down  to  the  shore  of  lite, 
where  they  might  still  gather  a  few  flowers. 

In  the  mean  time  they  had  suffered,  gained  ex- 
perience, and  from  before  their  eyes  vanished 
the  fading  prism  which  had  clothed  the  whole 
world  with  purple. 

They  looked  around  them,  and  the  paradise 
had  vanished, — they  saw  tears,  crimes,  auffer- 
insis,  eircnmManees  of  terror,  for  the  aileviation 
•r  which  tb^  siretcbed  oat  their  feeUe  hands  ia 


vain.  Human  misery,  with  whose  stgnUleatiea 
they  were  now  first  acquainted,  raised  itself  like 
a  dark  image  of  horror,  and  spread  a  veil  of 
mourning  over  the  whole  beautiful  earth. 

"People  suffer,"  saii  they,  "animals  snfler; 
all  that  breathe  suffer,  or  mast  suflTer — it  is  not 
good  to  be  here — this  is  the  home  of  suflferingl" 
and  they  no  longer  wi&hed  to  live — except, 
thoagbt  they,  to  be  able  to  console  a  little  and  to 
help.  "But  that  which  we  can  do  is  really  a» 
very  little  I"  and  a  melancholy  glance  of  thought 
embraced  the  globe. 

About  this'time  a  good,  enlightened  clergyman 
began  to  give  them  instructions  in  the  religion  to- 
which  they  were  baptized.  In  their  angelicallr 
pure  souls  sprang  up  the  heavenly  seed,  ana 
bore  a  hundied  fold,  as  if  in  the  giiod  earth  of 
which  the  gospel  speaks. 

Their  looks  brightened  by  degrees  with  the  ia- 
cre^se  of  the  light  within  tbem;  they  were  often, 
it  is  true,  cast  down  upon  the  earth,  and  they 
sighed,  "this  world  is  not  good  I"  but  they  soon 
raised  them  beaming  to  heaven  in  the  joyfot 
feeling,  "  there  is  a  better  world  I" 

The  night  which  had  encompassed  them  for  a 
time,  became  ever  brighter  and  brighter,  aotft 
glorious  was  the  path  which  opened  itself  to  tbeq 
m  the  splendonr  of  a  celestial  lighL  Thithet 
they  directed  their  looks,  thither  all  their  hopes 
all  their  desires.  Presentiments  of  eternity  pen- 
etrated tbem,  and  as  tbev  looked  upon  each  other 
with  a  blessed  smile,  they  whispered,  "we  ai*' 
immortal." 

When  they,  for  the  first  time,  bad  enjoyed  l]>» 
hoi  V  communion,  peace  alone  was  in  their  beans, 
and  the  beam  of  their  eyes  was  only  a  feint  n~ 
fiection  of  their  inward  brightness. 

One  ansiety,  one  only  one,  remained  to  theuk' 
still,  and  this  often  expressed  itself  softly  amid 
sweet  tears,  when  they  knelt  adoringly  beforv 
the  eternal  Foontain  of  Life;  "O,  our  God," 
said  they,  "  if  thy  love,  thy  power  should  some> 
time  penetrate  and  surrouna  lu  with  brigbtneav 
like  this  glorious  image  of  thee,  bow — how  shaC 
we  be  able  to  thank  thee  1" 

So  passed  the  summer,  whilst  the  angels  cheer- 
fully and  submissively,  resigned  day  by  daj, 
flower  by  flower,  the  crown  of  life. 

Autumn  approached— with  it,  at  the  same 
time,  the  earthly  transftguration  of  the  twins. 
The  nights  passed  for  them  sleeplessly.  Wbea 
it  was  possible  they  passed  tbem  in  the  open  air, 
where  their  oppressed  lungs  breathed  more  fi«e- 
ly,  and  the  moist  coolness  mitigated  the  fever 
that  bnmed  In  their  blood. 

Whilst  the  August  nights  mildly  and  peace- 


fully wrapped  slumbering  nature  in  mournfld 
twilight,  there  burned  in  the  sonis  of  the  dyinc 
brother  and  sister  the  clear  torches  of  hope  ani 
of  joy. 

I  have  heard  them,  those  words;  I  have  seca 
them,  these  looks,  full  of  immortality — for  which 
there  already  existed  no  longer  any  night.  And 
afterwards,  for  a  long  time,  every  thing  ia  life 
seemed  to  me  pale  and  colonrless. 

Autumn  was  comc^  Feebly  sank  the  lovdf 
heads  of  the  twins  upon  the  cushions  which  wei« 
placed  around  them  on  the  sofa  J^om  which  they 
were  never  more  able  to  rise.  Those  who  lovH 
them,  now  counted  the  seconds. 

Suffi^riog  themselves,  Ellna  and  EdwaiA 
sought,  nevertheless,  to  comfort  and  to  enlivee 
the  raonmers  whom  ihey  mast  leave.  "  We  will 
watch  over  yon,"  said  ih'er, "  when  we  are  aagd^ 
—we  wUl  entreat  God  taTjom," 
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Tiicy  lookvd  fiirewen  apoa  all  when  tbejr  were 
ao  more  able  to  (peak;  and  when  tbeir  weary 
eyelids  closed,  tbey  bliiisrully  smiled. 

Towards  the  last,  however,  a  troabling  dis- 
■niet  crept  into  their  heans.  Tbey  feared  that 
Uiey  might  not  die  at  ibe  same  time — might  not 
pass  away  K^iber  to  that  home  of  light,  of 
peace,  and  of  joy,  for  which  they  alone  lon;^. 

Sitting  near  to  each  other,  they  watched  with 
secret  aoguisb  in  each  other's  coantenance,  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  "  How  brightly  beam 
thy  eyes,"  said  Edward  (o  Ellna.  "  Thy  coun- 
tenance has  DO  longer  anything  earthly  in  iL  It 
aeeros  to  me  as  if  tnoo  cooldst  spread  forth  flit- 
tering wings  every  morning,  and  float  forth  into 
the  clear  heaven,  far,  far  from  me  I"  And  catcb- 
iilg  her  roand  the  waist,  he  pressed  her  to  his' 
heart  with  all  the  power  of  his  feeble  strength. 
Another  time  it  was  Ellna  who  said  with  a  trem- 
bling voice,  M  Edward,  how  sonken  are  thy 
cheeks,  bow  dim  thr  eyes  I  Oh,  look  at  me  I 
look  at  me!  Thy  breath  becomes  weaker — it 
ceases!  Let  me  give  to  thee  of  mine — I  have 
yet  enoogh  for  as  both."  And  seizing  the  head 
of  her  brother  with  her  weak  hand,  she  endeav- 
oared,  amid  kisses,  to  commanicate  some  of  the 
ISeeble  breath  of  Utt  which  she  felt  in  her  own 
tuvast. 

Thas  did  the  dying  brother  and  sister  endeav- 
oar  to  hold  back,  as  it  were,  each  other,  whilst 
tbey  fell  how  (bey  were  rapidly  led  forward  by  a 
nighty,  inWsible  hand. 

Friends,  acqoaintance,  all  who  bad  known 
and  loved  the  angels,  assembled  around  them. 
As  if  to  an  altar,  every  thing  which  people 
thought  pleasant  and  glMdening,  was  brought 
into  their  sick  room.  They  did  not  give  them, 
no^  they  offered  to  them,  as  it  were,  flowers, 
frails,  together  with  heartfelt  wishes — honest 
tears — which  were  received  by  the  twins  with 
gratefnl  smiles,  and  Ibis  promise — "  we  will  soon 
pray  for  yoa  I" 

Thev  plaeed  barpa  in  the  room  adjoining  the 
sick  chamber,  and  often  played  and  sang  them 
into  quiet  slamber^  When  people  contemplated 
them  in  those  moments  when  the  soal  had  taken 
a  freer  flight  into  the  spiritaal  land  of  dream^ 
wanting  no  longer  lime  and  space,  bat  floating 
Ibnh  over  wondrous  lands,  having  a  presenlimeot 
of  their  future  Oeeand  beautifol  existence — then 
tbey  saw,  in  the  indescribable  espre^ion  of  their 
calm  features,  that  they  were  removed  fer,  far 
from  the  earth,  and  that  for  them  the  eternity  of 
bKs*  had  already  arrived. 

In  the  evening,  they  sometimes  said  to  each 
•ther,  with  gentle  smiles,  *■  Shall  we  wake  to- 
morrow in  heaven  1" 

Daring  a  tempestuous  October  night,  sleep 
descended  anasnally  qnletly  and  mildly  npon  the 
loving  angels.  Coaming  every  stroke  of  the 
clock,  the  mother  and  her  friends  watched  in  ibe 
foiet  room. 

"  How  well  they  aleep  I"  whispered  they  who 
rentured  to  speak.  "It  strikes  twelve.  See  how 
tbey  smile  in  delighlfol  dreams!  The  morning 
dawns,— they  yet  sleep.  The  storm  has  ceased 
—heaven  brighleDs— the  day  breaks  beaatifully, 
—yet  they  sleep.  Hark!  tbey  sigh.  Or  was  it 
Ibe  wind  which  passes  the  wmdow  V 
^  The  am  ascended,  caressingly  shona  Ibe  gold- 


en beams  on  the  angeVfaces  of  the  twins.  They 
sleep  no  longer.  They  were  awake — but  ia 
heaven  I  Pure  flames,  kindled  from  the  sanM 
spark,  which  had  bamed  together:  now  also  are 
they  ezlinguished  here  upon  earth  at  the  sama 
timet 

They  had  been  earthly  angels,  they  are  now 
heavenly;  and  when  an  unexpected  consolation, 
an  anezpected  joy  refreahes  one  who  is  troubled 
and  cast  down,  he  says,  "  TVy  have  prayed  for 
me." 
And  their  mother,  their  poor  mother^ 
Do  yoa  see,  by  the  wallof  the  eharchyaid,  that 
female  fignre,  which  sits  there  npon  a  stone,  aa 
immoveable  as  ill  Negligently  fall  down  upon 
her  shoulders  locks  of  grey  hair — the  wind  plays 
with  her  tattered  garments.  She  is  old  and  stifl^ 
but  not  merely  through  the  influence  of  years. 
Do  not  pass  coldly  by — give  her  your  sympathy 
— she  will  not  much  longer  trouble  you.  Look 
at  her  crotches,  at  her  dimmed  eyes,  al  the  paha 
of  her  silent  mouth.  Why  does  she  sit  h^rcrt 
Because  she  cannot  be  anywhere  else.  She  is 
where  her  heart  also  larrieii,  by  the  grave  of  her 
children.  Grief  for  them  has  troubled  the  liglit 
of  her  eyes  and  of  her  reason.  She  does  not  olv 
serve  how  the  leaves  of  autumn  fall  aroand  her 
—she  feels  not  when  the  winds  of  spring  meit 
the  snow  npon  the  grave, — bat  every  day  sba 
goes  there,  and  the  summer's  heat  and  the  win- 
ter's cold  find  her  alike  nncon.scious.  No  one 
whom  she  knows  speaks  to  her,  and  she  speaks 
to  no  one.  She  has,  nevertheless,  an  object ;  she 
waits  — for  what  1  — for  death!  Through  the 
course  of  many  years  has  she  seen  the  graves 
aroand  her  open  and  receive  weary  wanderers 
to  tbeir  qaiet  peaceful  bosom — bat  she  still  sits 
a  dead  one  among  the  dead,  and  waits. 

Be  ye  saluted  by  roe,  mild  breezes,  which  meilt 
away  the  winter-snow;  be  thou  sainted,  bright 
spring-sun,  which  penetrates  with  warmth  and 
life  the  dust  of  the  grave!  From  the  home  of 
the  dead,  from  the  still  churchyard,  have  I  to- 
day saluted  life.  I  love  this  peacefnl  place, 
where  the  unquiet,  throbbing  heart,  where  every 
thing,  comes  to  repose.  I  also  feel  in  a  breat^ 
which  has  not  been  able  to  wait  the  time,  the  ui^ 
qniet  captive,  which  now  in  pain,  now  in  joy, 
throbs  so  restlessly  and  violently,  and  It  does  ma 
good  when  1  can  think  that  a  lime  will  corner 
when  mtae  also  will  be  among  the  reposing  heana. 

The  larks  sanfi-  in  the  clear  air  above  the  trees, 
on  the  grave  of  the  twins.  There  sate,  as  before^ 
the  mother  still  and  immoveable  upon  a  stone. 
A  whistling  wind  passed  over  the  churchyard,  I 
saw  a  shudder  thrill  throagh  her  frame.  I  ap. 
proached  her,  she  bowed  herheiil  IS?'"**  one  of 
the  lime-trees  on  the  grave,  and  still  snif!;;!.  I 
saw  with  joy,  that  also  her  time  of  trial  was  at 
an  end— that  she  waited  no  longer  I 

Yoa  beautifal  flowers  of  the  spring,  now  wbem 
the  May  sun  calls  yon  forth  oot  of  the  renovated 
earth,  cover  and  brilliantly  adorn  Ibe  grava 
which  will  no  longer  be  moistened  wiib  biitel 
maternal  tears! 

Lovely  lilies  of  the  valley,  aoft  periwiDUft 
grow  npon  the  hilloak— 

"  Craa  as  ths  Mar  fiwra  Mw  tks  dmd  womd  !• 
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Wc  have  many  a  time  seen  in  a  sterile  wild 
•pot,  a  lovely  flower  standing  alone,  sarrounded 
and  secluded  there  by  anlri«ndly  circamsiances, 
aideolly,  but  Taioly  seeking  for  the  sun,  in 
vhose  light  thousands  of  her  happier  sisters 
rejoice  themselves,  bat  which  the  bariea  over- 
kaogiDg  rocks  will  not  allow  to  force  its  way  to 
ber.  Becoming  pale  and  powerless,  the  flower, 
by  degrees,  bows  to  the  earth  the  bead,  which 
was  created  to  be  raised  upwards,  and  at  last 
conceals  her  evanescent  being  amid  the  gloomy 
circamstances  which  are  guilty  of  her  fate. 

One  eye,  which  has  accidentally  discovered 
the  Solitary,  rests  upon  her  with  a  sort  of  pity, 
whilst  thought  inquires  to  what  purpose,  and 
whv  she  stands  there  so  without  joy  to  herself, 
and  joy  to  any  one  1  These  involuntary  hermits 
of  the  world  of  flowers  have  their  prototypes  in 
a  higher  sphere,  and  something  of  tnese  I  expect 
to  recognise  in  the  one  whose  hand  has  penned 
down  the  following  thoughts  and  features  of  a 
life  not  enlivened  b^  many  sunbeams. 

It  is  no  direct  diary,  no  witty  and  interesting 
Ijoamal,  that  she  has  written, — an,  such  are  never 
,  written,  except  in  the  quiet  hope,  that  a  confi- 
dential friend  will  some  time  look  through  the 
lines  which  preserve  the  remembraoce  of  oqr 
fate  and  our  feelings,  will  sigh  over  our  cares, 
rejoice  over  our  joys,  smile  over  our  witty  sal- 
lies, love  and  hate  with  ns,  in  one  word— feel 
with  US,  and  thereby  become  mote  intimately 
>nnil«d  with  ns ; — no,  her  uiuuranged  thoughts 
-were  like  withered  leaves,  which  the  autumn 
wind  shakes  from  the  trees  and  strews  over  the 
earth, — even  as  they  ate  the  offspring  of  feelings, 
which  in  no  beloved  breast  on  earth  may  hope  to 
find  echo  more. 

It  is  spniigl  Ffom  my  wiadow  l  see  the 
conds,  chaaed  by  fresh  gales,  like  glittering 
swans  sailing  away  in  the  clear  blne;4ret  above 
tbem  I  see  the  eagle  soaring  higher  and  higher 
forth  into  the  path  of  light  Ah  I  that  I  could 
do  as  she !— would  that  I  couM  feel  warm  life- 
<^ispensing  spring  air  I  How  narrow  aixl  cold 
is  it  within  here,  now  fresh  and  glorious  there  in 
<the  distance,  where  the  crimson  of  morning 
stands!  I  would— ah,  know  I  indeed  rightly 
what  I  would  % 

"Stmt  and  mntariotu  jmninc, 
Fnim  tha  ■mW  nBTuhonMl  <uptbM, 
Lika  >  muty  fonn  «M«adint. 
That  ia  chaaad  \a  qniat  winds, 
Floatisf  in  tha  laitlieat  diatanca, 
ThoQ  daal  draw  ma  tar  off,  far  off, 
Towarda  tha  nadiacorarad  ahmaa ! 

<*  Orar  lira's  maa-flowaring  nidaiis. 
And  bar  Ttidant  froraa  of  ho|ia, 
Thoa  doat  land  na,  and  anfoldaal. 
In  dark  gnTa-ctotltaa,  all  tha  aarih ; 
Aa  tha  aonl  which,  trana  i»Di»«okMas, 
Waitath  in  a  farain  land. 
Whan  it  aaaa  nu  ain(la  towar. 

**0a  nn  mind  with  miaht  thoa  aaiaaal^ 
And  doat  sail  forth  plantaaaa  laara 
Fkaa  •  awaat  and  sskaaws  somw  i 


And  mj  bant,  all,  hsirit  hasMkl 

Will  braak  forth  from  oat  ita  priaaa, 

Will  oome  forth  to  lirht  and  wanau. 

Longing  for  anotharhoma ! 
"Than,  whera  from  tha  flaming  oriant^ 

Oloftaaalr  aaoanda  the  mora ; 

Tbara,  whara  in  tha  waatam  clatA-hal, 

Sinka  tha  goldan  tanh  af  daj, 

Taarna  my  ardant  aonl  to  flaa ; 

Than,  my  araing  apirit  driraa  ma, 

Orar  land  and  orar  aaa. 
**  Eagla,  which  ao  aroodljr  aoonth 

To  tha  goldan  aphan  of  light ; 

Fleecy  doml,  which  gantia  brai 

Bear  into  tha  boundleaa  apace ; 

Tell  me,  in  the  far-off  diatanoa 

la  it  all  ao  bright  and  glorioaa— 

Raignath  iiraedom  then  and  paaoa  t 

"  WooM  I  Bi^t,  O  bird,  apaad  with  thMk 
On  the  fire-path  of  tha  aun  ! 
Cloud,  with  thee  that  I  might  float  tcitk 
To  the  evaning'a  purple  ahora. 
And  on  gentle  ialandi  pillowed. 
Full  of  joy  ao  toogve  can  a]l^ak. 
Sing  than  my  own  cradle  atog ! 

"Thoa  I  ciiad.    Down  to  hia  eyrie, 
From  Ua  flight  tha  eagle  flew  : 
In  fkaa  apaoe  the  ctood  had  Tasiahad. 
Loneaoma  atood  L    And  the  wind  pdaysl 
With  my  wailinga,  aa  if  aweeping 
OVr  a  aad  Eolian-harp ; 
And  ia  empty  air  tbay  aaoadad, 
Withosl  aoho,  withont  answar  I" 

I  have  heard  speak  of  ice-palaces,  and  I  my 
self  live  in  a  moral  ice-palace.  The  Cwnl  ant 
the  Countess,  my  gracioas  patrons,  are  statnet 
of  ice;  and  1,1  am  a  poor  flickering  little  flaine 
lighted  in  one  of  the  lamp*  of  the  saloon  of  tbm 
castle,  which,  by  degrees,  is  going  out,  firom  £roM 
ana  icy-breath. 

0  It  most  still  be  indescribably  delightful  to 
feel,  to  love,  to  live ;  in  one  word->-lo  love. 

1  have,  however,  never  loved  anything  elaa 
but  my  own  fleeting  ideal.  Never  shall  I  be 
able  to  see  it  realised  upon  earth  I 

I  am  to-dav  twenty  years  old.  Who  trooble* 
thAnsclves  about  ill  who  offers  to  me  a  flower 
in  my  flowering-time  I  Ah,  if  nobody  rejoices 
because  one  has  been  bom,  ene  might  very  well 
wish  that  it  bad  never  been  so. 

I  would  willingly  purchase  the  caresses  of  a 
father  and  mother  with  my  life.  He  who  bu 
never  experienced  their  innocent  delight,  ba* 
been  shot  out  fjcom  the  Eden  of  childhood. 


When  I  lead  in  novels  and  plays,  of  childreo 
who,  when  arrived  at  mature  years,  have  foond 
again  their  parents  whom  they  have  long  con- 
sidered as  loat,  I  sympethixe  with  heartfelt  emo- 
tion which  carries  me  out  of  myself.  I  exclaim, 
"  Father,  mother !"  open  my  arms  and  wcej^ 
and  yet  1  know  that  mine  sleep  lor  ever. 

All  the  people  whom  I  know  bare  aomethinf 
in  the  wor'j}  about  which  they  interest  them- 
scire*,  to  whieb  Ibey  attaeb  tbciaselrea.    Thrr 
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tarn  pamits,  Ihcnr  have  eUMren,  bnthen  umI 
sisters,  relatires,  frieDdn,  or,  id  oecessity,  •  dog, 
a  eat,  a  bird;  in  short,  Kome  sort  of  creature  for 
which  they  live,  to  which  they  are  usefnl,  and 
which  reqaites,  with  devotion,  the  care  and  ten- 
derness that  is  shown  to  them.  Or  ihey  have 
an  occupation,  an  object;  in  one  word,  a  some- 
thing which  enlivens  the  present,  and  opens  the 
fittaie. 

I  wonder  very  mach  sometimes,  for  what  par- 
pose  and  wherefore  I  was  born.  If  I  were  to 
qnesUon  tlie  Baroness  aboat  this,  she  would  re- 
ply :  "  To  sew  for  me,  to  be  at  hand  when  I  ring 
m^  silver  bell,  to  assist  me  at  tny  toilet,  to  make 
of  an  evening  the  fourth  at  my  card-table, — and 
besides  this,  to  exercise  my  patience."  Good 
heaven  t  am  I  too  proud,  if  I  tninlc  such  an  ob- 
ject mean  and  miserable  1 

Some  people  have  an  interest  in  life,  which  I 
00  not  envy  them — namely,  to  quarrel  with  one 
another.  That  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Coont  and 
die  Countess,  as  soon  as  they  meet  for  the  day ; 
or  I  fancy  that  they  seek  one  another  onlv  to 
give  each  other  this  refreshment.  In  oae  tning 
only  do  they  agree,  and  that  is,  to  reprove  me 
severely  for  the  least  error. 

If  I  were  placed  by  fate  in  a  condition  to  rule 
over  others — for  example,  in  the  place  of  the 
Countess— how  would  1  carefully  avoid  snverity 
and  sternness  in  the  reproofs  and  corrections 
which  I  found  it  necessair  to  give  to  my  servants 
and  dependents,  especially  to  those  wlio  lived  in 
mv  family  I  Their  negligences  would  in  the 
whole  be  so  trifling  to  me,  in  comparison  so 
wholly  insignificant ;  because,  even  if  they  did 
occasion  me  a  little  inconvenience, — yet  they 
could  neither  disturb  the  peace  of  my  heart,  nor 
cost  me  painful  tears, — nor  depress  and  molest 
my  temper;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  my  severity 
all  too  easily  could  make  the  faulty  person  feel 
all  these  evils.  It  is  one  of  the  great  problems 
of  life,  not  to  occasion  suffering  to  othe^,  and 
•ven  toe  most  subtle  syllogisms  cannot  find  an 
ezcose  for  those  who  have  wounded  the  heart  of 

•  fellow-creature.  For  their  own  sakes  also, 
those  who  have  power  should  be  kind  and  con- 
jiderate  towards  their  dependents.  People  may 
be  ofien  better  servnl  in  trifles  when  they  are 
more  feared  than  loved ;  bat  how  small  is  this 
xain  in  comparison  with  the  loss,  as  is  shown  in 
all  accidental  important  occasions.  Then  the 
levoted  servant  soon  shows  himself  as  a  friend, 
ud  he  who  is  obedient  oat  of  fear  as  an  enemy. 

To  play  at  cards  every  evening  from  seven 
a'clock  till  ten  with  three  persons,  who  like  the 
Count,  the  Countess,  and  the  old  President 
U—,  incessantly  quarrel  over  their  game  and 
ibeir  counters  (for  we  do  not  play  for  money),  is 

•  mortal  pastime.  The  kings  and  the  honours 
ire  to  me  actual  murderers  of  pleasure.  This 
ivening  occupation  makes  me  feel  still  more  in- 
«lerably  how  the  whole  day  is  fbr  me  like  the — 

Poor  little  bird  with  fettered  wings  I  In  vain 
thou  altemptest  to  soar  away — thou  escapest  not 
—thou  feelest  for  what  thou  wast  created — thou 
WouMst,  like  thy  fellows,  bathe  thy.<«lf  in  the 
pore,  sunny  atmosphere ;  like  them  sing  thy  airy 
freedom— and  thou  art  fettered  to  the  dost.  Pain- 
ful, painful  is  thy  condition.  So  also  is  the  con- 
dition of  him  wno,  with  tha  ideal  of  perfection 


•nd  felicity  m  his  breast,  bound  by  the  fclieta  of 
mediocrity,  yeamingljr  goes  about,  yearningly 
strives,  combats,  wearies  himself,  hopes  and  de- 
spairs, and  at  last  sinks  down  bencaib  the  im- 
moveably  burdening  hand  of  fate.  With  a  thou- 
sand noble  powers  of  activity  within  his  soul,  be 
sees  every  way  to  self-formation  and  usefulnesa 
dosed  against  him 

Impatience  is  a  painfal  feeling.  In  order  t» 
stiffer  less,  let  tu  be  patient. 

If  I  could  only  do  good  in  some  way  I  would 
not  complain.  But  I  can — do  nothing,  nothing. 
fit  order  to  be  completely  captive,  in  addition  to 
the  walls  of  a  prison,  one  must  be  a  woman, 
must,  like  me,  tie  poor  and  dependent  I  know 
that  in  this  respect  I  have  many  sisters  of  desti- 
ny in  the  world.  O  my  poor  friends!  how  glad- 
ly would*  I  be  able  to  console  yout  But,  ah,  I 
also  am  a  fainting  pilgrim  in  the  wilderness, — I 
wouM  extend  to  you  a  refreshing  draught— and 
have  not  one  drop  of  fresh  water  for  myself. 

When  a  person  has  deeply  ielt  one  single  af- 
fliction, he  understands  all  other  sufferings. 

I  see  two  pictures,  two  sides  of  life— «8  in- 
like  to  each  other  as  day  and  night  are.  On 
the  first,  what  life,  what  pomp  of  colouring! 
The  altars  of  love  and  of  domestic  happiness 
stand  there  garlanded  with  eternally  fresh  flow- 
ers. Beneath  the  shadow  of  laurels  and  palms, 
the  fine  arts  exereise  their  delighful  play,  and 
drink  freely,  from  the  glorious,  richly  changing 
world  which  surrounds  them,  the  nectar  of  inspi- 
ratitn.  The  sciences  take  their  pleasurable^ 
peaceful  way  to  sunny  heights.  Every  thing 
lives,  moves,  mounts  upwards,  ^oes  forward^, 
becomes  clearer,  purer,  more  significant.  From 
order,  beauty,  and  the  dominion  of  the  great 
whole,  every  lesser  part  enfolds  itself  in  the  ful- 
ness of  life,  of  grace  and  freedom.  Nothing  is 
mean,  powerless,  and  heavy.  On  the  contrary, 
all  is  great,  rich,  and  pomts  to  immortality. 
Even  misfortime  has  glory ;  it  has  its  honour,  its 
song  of  victory.  The  ligntnings  of  the  temnest, 
and  the  qoiet  magnificence  of  a  bright  son,  light 
up  alternately  the  scene,  and  lend  to  it  constant 
majesty.  The  seeond  picture — behold  a  gloomy, 
misty  autumn  day, — qehold  weary  wanderers, 
who,  upon  a  wild,  stony  heath,  seek  for  a  rest- 
ing-place. They  would  make  a  fire  to  warm 
themselves  by,  but  a  still,  icy  penetrating  driz- 
zling rain  extingnishes  the  flame,  and  at  last, 
even  every  glimmering  spark  in  the  ashes.  Be- 
hokl  wretchedness  become  so  wretched  that  it 
loses  compassion  for  itself;  behold  how  misfor- 
tune hardens  the  unfortunate  against  others,  who 
are  as  nnfortnnale  as  themselves.  Behold  dia- 
east,  life-weariness, — behold — ah  no,  rather  be- 
hold it  not!  close,  if  it  be  possible  to  thee,  thy 
eyes,  thou  whose  life  resembles  this  picture. 
Mist  and  clouds  that  whirl  above  us, — ah  I  sink 
deeper  down,  and  conceal  from  us  the  horrors 
which  sorround  us,  and  our  desolate,  awful  path. 

Year  after  year  goes  on  slowly.  To  me  they 
aie  all  like  gloomy  antumn-days. 

Reproofs  1  for  what  reason  %  I  do  not  deserve 
them.  I  complain  indeed  not.  No  expressioa 
of di8content,nomurmurescapesmy  1i^.  lam 
thankful  for  the  maintenance  which  is  given  to 
me  (out  of  charitv  they  say).    I  am  obedient 
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rabmissiVr,  I  endearonr  to  fulfil  all  which  is 
required  from  me.  But  I  8m  not  cheerful,  they 
gay,  not  merry ;  I  always  let  my  head  bang  down. 
Ad,  if  I  must  look  cheerful,  let  Ihem  give  some 
joy  to  my  heart!    1  have,  however,  in  order  to 

E lease  those  to  whom  I  owe  obedience,  studied 
efore  the  glass,  that  I  might  find  out  the  look 
vhicb  would  give  to  my  countenance  the  most 
ebeerful  and  contented  expression.  At  last,  I  am 
(Aliged,  io  contemplating  these  mournful,  com- 
pulsory smiles,  to  weep  right  bitterly. 

I  read  lately  in  a  book,  a  sort  of  treatise  on  mor- 
al health,  full  of  good  advice  against  the  sickness 
of  the  soul:  "if  thy  condition  be  too  oppressive, 
and  thou  feelest  thyself  unhappy  in  it, — then 
change  thy  condition."  Would  be  indeed  be  un- 
fortunate if.he  coald  do  this  1 

Ah,  I  am  of  genteel  birth,  and  the  proud,  dis- 
tant relatives  who,  afler  the  death  of  m]^  parents, 
took  the  orphan  in  the  cradle,  have  the  right  of 
parents  over  me,  although  they  have  never  shown 
to  me  their  tenderness.  Still,  however,  they  have 
placed  themselves  as  such.  I  must  either  sub- 
mit to  them,  or  be  ungrateful, — I  baTe  no  other 
choice.    Besides  this,  where  could  I  goY 

Marry — and  marry  M ^1    Never!    I  am 

aot  romantic;  but  esteem  and  friendship  I  must 
be  able  to  cherish  towards  my  husband,  if  I 
-would  find  a  shadow  of  happiness  in  marriage. 
M is  avaricious,  has  a  hard  heart,  and  is  al- 
ways in  ill-humour,— qualities  which  are  intol- 
erable to  a  wife  who  has  a  heart.  Besides  this, 
be  seeks  not  a  friend  in  me,  not  a  true  compan- 
ion in  joy  and  mxtkriog,  not  an  affectionate  wife 
— but  only  a  bousekeeper-^and  some  one  who 
will  bear  bis  ill-hnmonrs  and  his  oddities  with- 
out murmuring.  And  I  should  take  such  a  hus- 
band, oiriy  to  get  married— nerer,  never  at  all  I 
I  am  loo  good  for  that, — I  feel  my  womanly 
worth  too  well,  and  never  can  nor  will  (let  oth- 
ers do  what  they  may)  regard  myseir  as  a  piece 
of  merchandise.  Most  cordially  do  I  compas- 
sionate those  who,  in  a  condition  like  mine,  only 
to  change  this,  accept  of  oflTers  which  are  gooc 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  but  which  in  reality 
are  wanting  of  what  is  most  necessary  to  a  hap- 
py marriage — namely,  all  that  can  ennoble  the 
heart  and  make  it  happy.  Sooner  or  later  the 
blinded  ones  discover  (hat  they  have  only  ex- 
changed a  less  suffering  for  a  greater  one. 

Ardent,  warm  souls  must  find  in  marriage  the 
capremest  happiness  or  misery. 

I  must  hate  all  that  is  mean  and  contemptible. 
I  feel  that  I  should  bate  M.,  and  know  not  how 
miserable  and  contemptible  I  myself  might  not 
in  the  end  become  as  his  wife.  I  recollect  hav- 
ing read  some  verses  of  Hang,  which,  with  a  lit- 
tle alteration,  may  be  turned  to  my  thoughts. 

Hb. 

Oh  womra,  ye  were  angeli  to  iht  torer. 
And  now  m  dcTita  when  the  wadding'*  war ! 

.    She. 

Why  thaa  H  ii,  ii  not  m  hud  to  tell. 

That  which  appeared  a  heaves  w*  find  a  heU. 

(n  the  original,  she  is  the  complainant,  and  he 
gives  the  reply.  But  that  which  one  sees  every 
day  i",  that  a  bad,  immoral  man,  ruins  the  char- 
acter and  the  temper  of  his  wife.  People  accuse 
many  women  of  falsehood  and  crafl,  people  de- 
]klore  the  same  faults  in  certain  oppressed  na- 
tions.   The  answer  to  the  one  and  to  the  other 


contain,  at  the  same  time,  the  expiadathm  lad 
the  excuse: 

**  We  hare  had  tTranti  for  oar  maatera.** 
Before  I  would  be  obliged  to  excuse  myself  ia 
such  a  manner,  I  would  rather  preserve  unchan- 
ged my  joyless  uniform  life  to  the  end  of  my  day*. 
Life  is  really  not  so  long. 

A  year  is  passed  since  I  wrote  these  words, 
"  Life  is  really  not  so  long."  Ah,  life,  neverthe- 
less, is  long;  its  minutes  seem  eternities  when 
one  suffers,  when  one  is  pressed  down  witli  life- 
weariness.  And  must  we  not  bc^me  so,  when 
everything  resembles  an  eternal  na  to  all  our 
wishes  and  our  wants  1 

I  feel  it  deeply.  In  order  to  endure  life,  an 
affectionate  heart  requires  the  love  and  tender- 
ness of  his  fellow-creatures— even  as  necessarily 
as  meat  and  drink  for  the  sustainiDg  of  the  body. 

0  the  heart  that  is  condemned  to  throb  forever 
nnresponded  to !  Hidden  existence,  which  gave 
motion  to  it— in  mercy  let  it  cease  to  beat  I 

People  should  never  contend  about  the  misfor- 
tune, about  the  pain  which  others  feeL  We  suf- 
fer in  such  different  ways,  and  from  so  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  canses ;  we  are  so  dissimilarly  or- 
ganized, and  the  relations  of  outward  circumstan- 
ces to  our  inward,  our  feelings,  our  capacities, 
are  manifold  and  so  varioos,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  one  person  to  judge  of  the  conditioa 
of  another.  Where,  -also,  we  see  suffering,  we 
should  reverence  it,  if  we  are  not  so  happy  as  to 
be  able  to  alleviate  it 

Not  long  since,  I  heard  one  Imowing  female 
friend  admonish  another,  less  knowing,  and  yet 
less  fortunate  firiend :  "  Thou  hast,  inifeed,  com- 
mitted no  crime:  thou  canst  not  leel  remorse; 
thou  hast,  indeea,  no  cares;  thou  hast  clotbes 
and  maintenance  provided  fur  thee.  About  wbaL 
in  all  the  worid,  needest  thou  diaqaiet  thyself  t 
Thou  fitnciest  thyself  only  to  be  unhappy;  chase 
away  thy  diseased  thoughts,  and  thou  wilt  be- 
come as  cheerful  as  me.  Everybody  has  their 
cares.  Perfection  is  really  not  proinised  to  as 
on  earth.  One  must  use  one's  reason,  and  drive 
fancies  out  of  one's  head,  as  other  people  do." 

The  friend  who  was  comforted  in  this  way  was 
silent;  but  looked,  spite  of  it,  more  dejected  thaa 
before.  In  her  pl^ce,  I  should  have  answered, 
"  It  is  true,  of  all  the  evils  which  thou  bast 
named,  I  know  none;  but  my  nnhappiness, 
therefore,  is  not  the  less  real— it  lies  here  in  this 
weak,  diseased  heart,  which  I  did  not  give  to  my- 
self, and  which  painful  gifl  heaven  naa  spared 
thee.  But  precisely  for  that  reason  thou  canst 
not  judge  me ;,  and  it  would  be  just  as  consequent 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  my  headache  because 
thou  dost  not  feel  it,  as  the  pang  of  my  heart  be- 
cause thoD  dost  not  understand  it.  Thou — but  to 
what  purpose  can  a  longer  answer  tend,  where 
my  knowing  f '{end  would  only  shrug  her  shoul- 
ders 1  I  wil\  rather  undertake  in  thought  the 
part  of  comforU^r,  but  perform  it  in  a  difiereut 
way.  I  would  go  to  the  sufferer  and  say,  '  Rest 
upon  me,  we  will  weep  together.' " 

M.  has  been  married  for  some  time.  His  wife 
is  very  unhappy.  I  hope,  however,  that  her  rajv 
idly-increasing  illness  will  soon  release  her  from 
the  horrible  life  which  awaits  her  in  an  unhappy 
marriage. 

1  cannot  devote  one  moment  of  the  day  to  read- 
ing.   The  Countess  cannot  bear  that  I  sboold 
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nad  in  her  presence.  For  that  leaaon  I  spend 
ooe  or  more  hours  of  the  oigbt  in  so  doing,  and 
tfafse  are  the  only  ones  which  afford  me  any  en- 
joyment of  soul. 

Many  a  genlle  word,  rich  in  consolation,  has 
in  these  hours  been  spoken  to  the  solitary  forlurn- 
one  by  pure  spiriis,  who  have  understood  in  their 
sensitive  hearts  all  the  suOeriog  of  weak  bn- 
inanity.  Especially  rich  in  consolation  are  these 
words,  because  they  say  to  the  nnfortunate,  "  I 
onderstand  ibee!"  It  is  to  one,  as  if  bewildered 
in  a  horrible  desert,  one  heard  all  at  once  the  be- 
loved tones  of  a  friend's  voice.  Then  I  often 
Ktrctch  forth  my  hands  to  the  home  of  the  noble 
departed,  and  exclaim,  "  O  friend,  thoa  who  hast 
felt  with  me — hast  suffered  with  me-  send  down 
for  my  refreshment  a  breath  of  the  eternal  rest 
which  is  now  become  a  part  of  ihee."  Bat,  ah ! 
no  tranquillizing  breath  comes  to  as  from  the 
land  of  spirits — and  perhaps  also  no  eye  sees 
irom  thence.  I  believe,  too,  that  it  is  well  it 
should  be  so.  In  order  to  be  perfectly  happy  in 
another  world,  the  glorified  most  be  withdrawn 
from  the  view  of  misery. 

"But,  ah,  if  the  same  voicec,  which  are  si- 
lenced in  death,  vet  so  piercingly  exclaimed, 
-*  We  suffer!"  could  once  whisper  to  os  from  the 
opened  clouds,  "  We  are  comforted  I" — bow  much 
/ewer  bitter  tears  of  despair  would  flow. 

Ye  dead  I  it  may  be  your  business  to  console 
mortals. 


Why  are  there  in  our  country  no  religious 
communities  like  those,  which  in  other  countries 
■offer  to  the  unhappy,  who  need  them  so  much, 
respectable,  sacred  places  of  lefngel  They 
night,  indeed,  be  so  well  instituted  that  they 
would  in  no  way  oppose  the  laws  of  our  religion 
and  of  sonnd  reason.  They  might  be  what  they 
febonld  be, — sacred  asylums  for  the  unhappy,  the 
forlorn, — for  the  erring  who,  lepentant,  wished 
-to  turn  back  to  goodness, — for  all  those  who  ftom 
'sne  cause  or  another  are  isolated  in  the  world,. 
'Vho  live  withont  a  determined  object,  without 
activity  and  without  jov,  and  who  therely  be- 
come every  day  more  unhappr  and  less  innocent. 

All  these  should  come  together  and  form  a  great 
family,  which,  guided  by  wise  laws,  devoted  it- 
Felf  exclusively  to  the  purpose  of  honoaring  the 
Highest  in  the  most  agreeable  manner — nameljr, 
by  affectionate,  active  assistance  to  all  necessi- 
tous persons,  all  such  as  are  unjustly  dealt  by, 
all  who  are  forlorn  and  nnprotected : — which  ob- 
ject of  this  great  family,  that  for  the  most  part 
would  prowiWy  consist  of  indigent  persons, 
would  only  be  obtained  by  united  and  prudently 
:dirccted  powers. 

Here,  those  without  relatives  and  friends  would 
knit  among  themselves  the  holy  and  affectionate 
bond  of  the  heart,  and  would  find,  mother,  sister, 
and  friend, — would  by  their  side,  and  in  noble  em- 
ulation with  them,  clothe  and  instruct  the  neglect- 
ed child,  tend  the  sick,  comfort  the  mourners, — 
in  one  word,  might  so  live  each  day,  that  in  the 
evening  they  would  be  able  to  say,  "It  was  not 
Jo.st."  Here  might  .^he  who  had  gone  astrav  turn 
back  to  virtue  and  to  God,  begin  a  new  life  and 
a  new  happiness,  might  feel  the  peace  of  inno- 
cence and  the  encouraging  joy  of  virlne.  Here 
might  the  unhappy  one  who  is  embittered  by  the 
world  and  roan,  find  a  home  full  of  love  and  gen- 
tleness and  good  spirits,  whose  harmonious  voi- 
ces would  soon  pour  peace  and  rest  into  the 
wonsded  heart    Here  might  the  noble  one,  who 


in  a  brilliant  sphere  had  felt  her  heart  eontraeted 
by  the  nullity  and  the  misery  of  the  great  world, 
descend,  and,  in  the  peaceful  shades  of  a  quiet, 
but  useful  life,  become  really  great.  The  aident, 
the  passionate,  to  whom  nature  gave  the  suul  of 
Alexander,  and  fate  gave  only  fetierji,  who^e  ec- 
centric power  consumed  themhelves  and  others, 
would  here  let  their  flames  burn  upon  (he  altars 
of  devotion  and  benevolence,  and  feel  in  the  joy 
of  voluntary  renunciation  that  the  thorny  gar- 
land of  a  saint  is  a  loftier,  a  more  beautiful  ob- 
ject of  endeavour,  than  worldly  greatness,  than 
the  world's  song  of  praise,  and  that  renown 
which  yet  teaches  not  to  the  stars.  Here  might 
all  those  who  by  nature,  by  fortune,  or  by  the 
world,  have  been  treated  with  severity,  be  em- 
braced as  by  a  heavenly  mother,  who,  full  of 
mild  seriousness  and  pure  love,  would  lead  her 
children  by  a  quiet,  happy,  and  virtuous  life  to 
the  eiemal  home,  where  love,  truth,  and  felicity 
first  meet  with  their  prototype.  O  beautiful  and 
blessed  life — noble  institution — ipnocent  charm- 
ing dream — would  that  it  could  some  time  be,T»- 
alized! 


I  have  sometimes  a  feeling  of  bitterness,  which 
I  seek  to  overcome — of  envy,  which  I  seek  to 
destroy  in  its  first  shoots.  But  ah,  how  much 
does  It  not  cost  to  preserve  oneself  good  and 
gentle,  when  dailv  and  hourly  a  thousand  trifles, 
like  pricking  needle-pOinu,  irritate  to  displeasure 
and  indignatina.  Neither  should  I  have  strength 
to  be  so,  if  many  a  time  a  single  prayer  for 
strength  and  patience  did  not  lend  it  to  my 
breast,— if  many  a  time  the  reading  of  a  good 
book  did  not  call  forth  observations  in  my  soul 
which  elevate  it  above  the  nothingnett  of  this 
world.    Bat  ah  I  it  sinks  again. 

If  I  might,  however,  only  breathe  a  little  fresh 
air.  The  sun  shines  so  magnificently — the  air 
is  so  eleai^— the  snow  so  white  I  O  if  I  could 
for  a  few  minntes  be  in  the  country — see  the 
dark  green  woods,  and  hear  their  soughing — 
could  speed  across  snow-covered  plains — breathe 
of  Uie  clear  light  air; — in  axe  word,  could  see 
free  nature  and  feel  ipiyself  iiee— how  happy  I 
should  be  I 


Had  sot  illusions,  the  enchanting,  deceitful 
syrens,  filled  the  ardent  fancy  of  my  ardent 
childhood— had  I  not  desired  so  much  from  fate 
— then  I  coold  better  have  endured  that  cold  life 
which  is  become  my  lot.  That  early  noval- 
reading,  how  much  poison  it  lays  in  young 
minds!  What  young  girl  of  seven* u;n,  that  is 
only  gifted  by  nature  with  ordinary  attractions 
— that  has  a  warm  heart — and  what  heart  is  in- 
deed cold  at  seyenteen  I— and  has  lead  novels, 
plays,  and  romantic  poems— does  not  see,  with 
entire  certainly  in  herself,  the  some-time  heroine 
in  a  novel,  a  poem,  nay,  even  in  a  tragedy  1 
The  death  of  a  tragedy-heroine  is  so  fearfully 
beantiful,  so  sublime,  so  admired,  so  wept  over, 
that  it  appears  quite  enviable;  and  sometimes 
the  yonng  reader  weeps  with  indescribably  pain- 
ful joy  over  herself  and  her  sublimely  moving 
future  fate,  in  the  girl  murdered  by  the  hand  of 
her  lover. 

Now  steps  the  young  girl  out  into  life,  and  ex- 
pects, with  strained  impatience,  to  see  it  move 
around  her  full  of  love,  full  of  great  and  beauti- 
ful actions,  and  rich  in  senlimenis  and  events; 
and  finds,  often  only  what  I  have  found,  poTerty 
in  every  thing ;  and  could  almost  lancy  that « 
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lotiile  Mrf  bad  saddenly  changed  tbe  enchant- 
ing magic  palace  into  a  horribM,  fearfal  prison. 
Her  brilliant,  Tarnished  morning  dream,  has 
embittered  to  her  the  whole  da/. 

If  I  were  an  instnctress,  I  would,  above  all 
things,  endeavour  to  defend  my  young  pupils 
from  that  which,  in  the  beginning,  could  excite 
and  heat  the  imagination.  I  woald  endeavour 
to  prevent,  in  every  way,  their  adorning  life  with 
flowers  which  it  did  not  possess,  that  they  might 
be  able  some  time  to  gather  the  few  which  it 
actually  has.  Therefore,  my  little  friends,  yon 
must  labour  early  to  exercise  yoar  yonne  powers 
upon  that  which  lies  near  to  you,  and  Is  useful 
anc^  good  within  your  sphere.  When  you  are 
beoaae  older,  yon  must  htbonr  still  more  and 
truly  with  attention  and  zeal — must  never  dream 
over  life,  but  must  use  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
enjoy  it.  Many  grown-up  people  resemble  the 
child  who  ^ept  becanse  it  could  not  have  the 
moon, — these  are  they  who  have  early  begun  to 
seeic  for  their  happiness  in  the  clonds. 

Often,  when  I  hear  tell  how  one  or  another 
has  met  with  a  joyful  change  or  an  unexpected 
piece  of  good  fortune — when  I  see  how  spring 
follows  winter,  and  makes  it  forgotten;  how 
•unshine  succeeds  to  rain,  calip  to  tempest, — 
there  awakes  in  me  too  a  joyous  feeling,  and  I 
think,  "All  things  change;  all  things  npon  earth 
change,  like  the  earth  itself;  also  for  me  will 
there  probably  some  time  be  a  change  loo." 
Hope  is  a  fountain,  whose  secret  and  hidden 
veins  well  forth  eternally  in  the  human  breast. 

But  mhtn  I  hear  of  disappointed  hopes,  of 
wishes  never  fulfilled,  of  prisoners  for  a  life- 
time, then  my  courage  sinks,  and  I  ask  myself 
why  should  it  go  better  with  me  than  with 
others  1 


Sjeep,  ye  feelings,  wishes,  hopes — sleep,  and 
leave  meat  rest! 


To  lose  interest  in  oneself,  and  in  all  that  sQ^ 
rounds  one,  is  to  be  sure  sad,  bat  yet  at  last  it  is 
always  a  kind  of  rest. 

/on  say  that  the  country  is  beautiful,  that  life 
there  is  pleasant,  that  yon  are  happy,  that  yon 
are  beloved.  I  believe  it — I  believe  it;  so  much 
the  better  for  yon,  but  what  good  is  it  to  met 

No!  and  should  I  also  feet  my  privations  a 
thousand  times  more  deeply,  still  r  will  not,  I 
Copid  not  become  cold  or  indifferent  to  the  hap- 
piness ^f  my  neighbour.  O  love,  enjoy,  and  re- 
joice yourselves !  Let  every  thing,  to  the  very 
smallest  worm,  pant  with  joy,  and  only  I,  I 
alone,  possess  nothing,  I  will  praise  thee,  Giod 
of goodness! 

Be  too,  who  seems  to  roe  so  great  and  good ; 
be,  that  worthy  image  of  God  npon  earth — may 
he  be  happy !  would  th^t  I  conld  purchase  for 
him,  bv  my  life  fall  of  renunciation,  a  life  for 
him  full  of  affluence  and  heavenly  joy! 

And  howl  should  I  then  indeed  be  unhappy  I 

Since  I  see  him,  hear  him,  some  changes  have 
taken  place  in  me.    The  air  is  clearet~ligbter. 

Why  doea  my  heart  beat  when  I  hoar  his  step, 


his  voice  even  at  a  distaoee  1  Why  do  I  bceom*- 
so  painfully  embarrassed  when  he  approaches 
me  1    Why  do  I  feel  my  cheeks  bum  i 

His  countenance  is  proud  but  gentle;  his 
whole  being  fbll  of  a  noble  consciousness;  it 
shews  itself  in  his  bearing,  in  his  gait,  ia  his 
unconstrained  and  graceiul  movements;  on» 
sees,  one  feels,  that  he  has  the  conscionsness  of 
making  by  bis  exterior  an  agreeable  and  respect- 
inspiring  impression,  and  precisely  on  that  ac- 
count he  never  thinks  about  it — and  on  that 
account  it  operates  so  certainly.  The  forehead 
is  lotty  and  free,  the  eyes  flash  with  fire  and 
brightness,  the  nose  is  ealily  and  lightly  arched^ 
— in  ail  his  features,  in  his  whole  deportment,  is 
revealed  the  devekipment  of  a  free,  powerfully, 
beantirnl  natnre,  which  has  only  sought  through 
the  outward  a  significant  expression  of  the  in- 
ward. Freshness  and  life  pervade  his  conver> 
sation  as  well  as  his  countenance,  and  when  he 
speaks,  one  feels  that  the  fires  of  truth  and  good- 
ness which  sparkle  in  his  eyes,  dwell  also  in  his 
soul.  His  voice  is  sometimes,  perhaps,  too  strong 
and  loud  for  the  tone  of  con  versation,  but  it  raises 
itself  upon  the  fire- pinions  of  thought  and  of  feel- 
ing. It  proceeds  from  a  breast  in  which  no  sin- 
gle feeling  is  stifled  or  fettered.  It  is  the  voice 
of  freedom,  and  seems  made  to  speak  for  her. 
Thus  nobly,  thns  beautifully  gilled  by  natnre 
and  fortune,  ought  be  Dot  also  to  tie  goodt 
Yes !  he  isgood — good  as  I  image  to  myself  the 
angels.  This  eye  which  can  so  coldly  ani 
calmly  see  danger  and  death  approach,  that 
glances  with  such  defiance  and  scorn  on  tyrants 
and  voluntary  slaves — this  eye  has  also  tears  of 
sympathy  for  the  sufierings  of  a  child,  for  the 
quiet  pain  of  a  woman.  And  should  he  not  be 
good  when  he  is  so  superior,  so  admired,  so  be- 
loved !  Elected  to  be  king,  he  might  perhaps 
foreet  his  crown ! 

By  the  side  of  this  glorious  image  I  have,  for 
the  sake  of  the  remarkable  contrast,  placed 
another,  and  contemplated  now  the  one,  now  the 
other.  This  image,  which  is  related  to  the  first, 
like  the  shadow  to  the  light,  is  mv  own.  My  de- 
portment is  dejected,  it  betrays  the  condition  of 
my  soul.  My  movements  are,  especially  in  his 
presence,  often  constrained  and  childish ;  this 
proceeds  in  part  from  the  conscionsness  of  ror 
few  charms, — in  part  from  silly  shame,  which 
infuses  into  me  a  stupid  vanity  on  account  of 
my  dress,  which  is  almost  mean,  in  comparisoa 
with  that  of  others  in  my  condition  of  life.  I 
venture  to  speak  but  little,  and  when  I  speak  my 
voice  is  low,  and  my  words  are  oflen  certainly 
inarticulate,  becanse  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  be  silenced  so  severely;  perhaps  also,  be- 
canse his  eagle-glance  rests  so  attentively  upon 
me,  and  he  bends  himself  forward  to  listen  to 
me.  My  eyes— earlier  they  had  fire,  expression, 
and  animation,  were  clear  and  blue  as  the  heav- 
en—  now  they  are  feeble,  without  colour  and 
expression — they  resemble  extinguished  flames. 
Earlier  my  coutitenance  had  life  and  freshness, 
— now  that  gray-yellow  colour,  which  indicates 
my  past  life,  has  spread  itself  by  degrees  all 
over  it,  and  has  chased  away  every  grace.  I 
could  formerly  laugh — I  have  forgotten  how. 
Mysmile  is  melancholy.  It  is  a  pale,  autumn- 
like  sunshine,  which  speedily  hides  itself  in  dark 
clonds.  Wearied  by  perpetual  labour,  and  com- 
bating against  the  ever  growing  desires  afler  a 
brighter  and  more  friendly  life,  a  certain  indifler- 
ence  and  coldness  has  bv  degrees  overcome  my 
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Mol — I  kare  lost  {ntetest  in  myseiraod  my  own 
fate.  I  have  by  degrees  carried  my  hopes  to  the 
grave,  and  every  one  has  taken  wilD  it  something 
of  my  life  into  the  grave. 

He  is  good — Coo  good  I  Like  the  son  which 
rejoices  with  its  light  even  the  smallest  flower, 
he  wishes  by  his  fire,  bis  fresh  spirit,  his  cheer- 
fulness, to  enliven  even  roe.  But  ab  t  the  most 
beautiful  sun  cannot  bring  again  life  to  the 
flower  which,  already  witberM,  has  sunk  its 
head  to  the  earth. 


He  is  verr  well  read,  has  travelled  mach,  has 

seen  much,  heard,  perceived,  and  thongl^t;  it  is, 
therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  bis  words 
are  rich  in  meaning.  When  I  have  quietly  lis- 
tened to  him  with  rapture  for  whole  boms,  it  is 
to  me  as  if  I  beard  beautiful  masio,  whose  pure 
changeful  melodies  open  to  me  an  inner  world 
full  of  rich  infinite  feeling. 

Besides  this,  every  thing,  as  well  what  ttm- 
oems  things  as  ideas,  becomes  to  me  clearer  and 
more  distinct,  as  if  in  a  dark  gloomy  picture  gal- 
lery all  at  once  the  day  burst  in  and  lighted  up 
the  pictures,  the  subjects  of  which  I  before  had 
only  darklv  imagined.  And  if  he  turn  himself 
to  me  whilst  he  unfolds  his  rich  noble  ideas,  and 
full  of  goodness  inquires,  "Is  it  not  sol  do  not 
you  think  so  tool" — then  be  reads,  probably  in 
my  eyes,  my  quiet  admiring  answer. 

He  spoke  yesterday  of  his  childhood.  He  has 
been  caressed  by  father  and  mother;  he  was  car- 
ried about  in  their  arms,  upon  their  hearts;  and 
I! — when  I  was  a  child,  when  I  became  older, 
now  even,  always— always  was  mv  caressing 
hand,  my  loving  heart  repellM.  Well  then,  re- 
jected and  yet  proud  heart,  cease  lo  proffer  thy- 
self yet  farther;  and  if  thou  must  love  neverlhe- 
leRS,  break  amid  thy  own  throbbings  rather  than 
betray  thyself,  rather  than  place  thyself  in  dan- 
ger of  bemg  anew  rejected,  despised    ' 

Claiet  nights,  why  do  ye  no  longer  vouchsafe 
to  me  peaceful  beneflcial  sleep  1  And  thou,  my 
heart,  why  dost  thou  throb  sol 

A  certain  agreeable  consciousness  awakens 
sometimes  in  me.  I  am  then  not  so  mean — not 
so  alt<^ther  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  anotherl 
Be  shews  me  esteem,  nay  attention ;  he  places 
ralue  on  my  judgment;  ne  encourages  me  to 
cultivate  my  talents:  but  that  is  done  only  out 
of  goodness,  out  of  heavenly  compassionate.goOd- 
God  bless  him ! 


It  is  too  late,  too  late,  merciful  passer-by. 
Dost  thou  not  see  that  the  frost  of  many  nights 
has  lain  upon  the  plant  1  Never  again  will  it 
raise  its  head. 


My  daily  prayer, — that  which  gives  to  me  the 
greatest  pleasure,is:  "O  God. give  to  himevery 
thing,  which  thou  hast  found  it  good  to  with- 
draw from  me  I" 


What  joy,  to  pray  for  those  whom  one  loves  I 
What  joy  it  is  for  me,  to  think,  t^at  my  feeling 
for  him  should  assume  the  form  of  a  gnardian 
angel,  to  torn  from  him  a  danger,  to  lead  to  him 
a  blessing  t 

Bat  never,  never  shall  be  snspect  how  mneh 
1  have  loved  him  t    Merer  shall  he  direct  to  me 
Ct 


a  eontemptnons,  pltytng  glance  I   It  wonid  to 

to  me  a  dagger-blow  t 


I  will  bum  these  papers,  my  only  confidanis; 
and  my  heart  shall  be  the  quiet  grave  of  my 
feelings. 

0  death!  merciful  death,  why  comest  thoB 
not  1  How  delightful  to  me  would  be  the  waA- 
ing  of  tby  refreshment-bringing  pinions  I 

1  have  bad  to-night  a  strange,  but  beantifot 
dream.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  walked  in  a  gar- 
den full  of  flowers.  It  was  spring;  the  bird» 
sang,  the  heaven  was  clear,  the  air  mild  and 
pure,  all  was  beautiful  aruund  me — but  I  did  not 
ieel  mjTself  happy.  I  wandered  soAly  along  and 
looked  towards  Alfred,  who  walked  in  the  same 
direction  with  rayseli,  but  upoU  another  path, 
separated  from  me  by  a  little  stream,  whose  sil- 
ver waves  sprang  forward  one  over  another,  and 
whispered,  '<  How  charming,  how  charming,  it 
is  to  rock  upon  cool  waves  I 

And  I  was  obliged  to  repeat  for  mvself, "  FJott 
charming,  how  charming!"  Alfrea  also  lori.'  -' 
incessantly  towards  me,  and  it  seemed  to  me  mat 
our  looks  by  degrees  began  to  beam. 

All  at  once  he  went  down  to  the  shore,  and 
.stepped  into  a  little  boat  which  floated  across 
the  stmm,  and  suddenly  paused  at  my  feet. 
Alfred  reached  forth  his  hand  to  me  to  enter.  I 
would  not,  and  wept,  I  knew  not  rightly  why. 
Then  he  took«ny  hand,  and  drew  mc  wiih  gen- 
tle force  near  him  in  the  boat.  I  wept  still,  but 
felt  myself  not  unhappy. 

Then  began  the  boat,  as  if  guided  by  invisible 
bands,  to  move  itself,  and  rocked  lightly  and 
pleasantly  down  the  stream,  whilst  toe  silver- 
waves  splashing  leapt  around  it  and  sang  melo- 
diously, "  How  charming  it  is,  to  rock  together 
upon  cool  waves  I"    I  wept  no  longer. 

Alfred  and  I  talked  with  each  other,  and  that 
which  we  said  enchanted  ns.  We  floated  softly 
away  under  balsamic-breathing  flower-arches 
of  lilachs  and  roses.  The  flowers  loosened 
themselves  from  their  stems  and  fell  down  upon 
us,  whilst  voices  from  them  whispered,  "  How 
blessed  it  is  to  love  one  another,  and  to  bo* 
united  I"  and  we  repeated  amid  joyful  feelings, 
"  How  blessed  I"  Then  came  the  night,  but  a 
night  without  darkness,  for  all  the  flowers  began 
to  shine  in  their  bright  colours,  and  every  wave 
looked  upward  with  a  little  bright  shining  dia- 
mond in  its  point.  Above  otir  heads  floated  a 
light  cloud,  from  which  beamed  millions  of 
stars.  All  at  once  AllVed  said,  "  See  there  the 
grave!"  And  before  ns  I  saw  something  dark, 
formless,  horrible,  into  which  we  were  hastily 
driven.  I  felt,  however,  no  fear.  Then  some- 
thing like  the  wafling  of  a  wing  touched  ours 
eyelids,  and  we  slept.  But  our  sleep  had  lovely 
dreams,  and  we  ceased  not  to  see  one  another. 
Then  it  was  to  me,  as  if  a  gentle  kiss  was  press- 
ed upon  our  lips,  a  kiss  like  that  with  which  a 
mother  awakins  her  sleeping  child,  and  we 
awoke.  A  beaming  morning-red  surrounded  us. 
We  held  one  another  by  the  hand,  and  ascended 
ever  higher  and  higher  into  an  atmosphere  of 
rose-odour.  I  felt  my  being  light  and  ethereal. 
Every  particle  of  heaviness,  of  depression,  of 
discomfort,  was  vanished;  I  felt  it  was  forever. 
In  a  sea  of  crystal  clearness,  which  lay  below 
OS,  our  figures  were  reflected,  and  I  saw  myself 
so  beautiful  that  it  enchanted  me;  "Now,  for 
the  first  time,"  thought  ^  "  I  am  worthy  of  him  t" 
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la  the  midst  of  the  traosportiDg  feeling  of  a  pare 
and  increasing  jojr,  stole  suddenly  the  tboughl 
through  my  soul,  "  If  all  this  should  be  only  a 
dream,  and  I  shoald  wake  no  more  in  dream, 
tat  in  reality !"  Ah,  truly,  all  was  only  a  dream. 
I  perceired  all  at  once  the  cry  nf  the  nigbt-watoh. 
"The  clock  has  struck  onel"  and  the  bell  ofihe 
Countess  which  called  me  to  her.  The  Countess 
fancied  she  heard  a  mouse  in  her  sleeping  room, 
and  would  allot  to  me  the  part  of  a  cat,  whicli  1 
perform  extremely  oaskilfully. 

Great  misfortune  enhances  the  powers  of  the 
soul;  she  mounts  up  to  bearen  from  the  flames 
of  combat.  It  is  an  apotheosis,  although  upon 
4tw  wing*  of  the  tempest.  But  those  hourly  de- 
piessing,  consuming  cares  and  disagreeables, 
(bose  rexatioBs,  the  cancers  of  life  and  joy,  O 
bow  do  they  not  oppress  the  children  of  the  dust 
—yet  deeper  into  the  dust  I 

I  bad  just  now  a  moment  of  quiet  satisfaction. 
What  was  the  cause  of  it  I  do  not  rightly  know. 
I  was  alone;  the  sun  shone  into  my  little  cham- 
ber; I  felt  its  warmth  with  pleasure;  the  shadow 
of  a  budding  lilac  played  m  the  sunshine  upon 
the  green  wall.  I  thought  upon  him— on  his 
goodness.  I  observed  a  little  clond,  which  at 
■ome  distance  ttom  the  sun  floated  lightly  by, 
and  said  to  myself. "  Thus  will  my  life  creep  oa ! 
Yes,  ephemeral  being,  soon  wilt  tlion  be  no  more, 
and  thy  pain,  thy  lore,  will  leave  behind  tbem 
upon  earth  just  as  little  trace  as  ibis  little  cloud 
ia  the  blue  field  of  heaven.  I  shall  be  no  more, 
—suffer  no  more.    Peaceful  thought !" 

I  am  in  the  country !  For  the  first  time  in 
nany  years,  and  that  truly  through  his  kind  me- 
diation, I  find  myself  in  a  good,  cheerfal,  and  in 
every  respect  amiable  family.  Here  constantly 
as.semble  themselves  the  people  of  the  neigbour- 
iog  residences.  They  play,  smg,  dance,  talk,  and 
langb,  the  whole  day  long.  I  am  dazzled,  like 
one  who  comes  out  of  the  darkness  and  sndden- 
Iv  is  met  b^  a  strong  stm-light.  Even  as  the  eye 
then  experiences  pain,  so  does  my  heart  now. 
I  am  not  ungrateful,— bnt  I  feel  myself  solitary; 
I  am  not  happy — and  never  shall  be  sol 

I  am  a  dissonant  tone  in  the  joyous  hannonT 
which  rules  here ;  that  I  feel  in  myself  most  of  all. 

Seldom  have  I  seen  so  amiable,  interesting  a 
person  as  the  twenty-years-old  Camilla.  She 
and  her  good  sisters  endeavour  to  cheer  and  en- 
liven me  in  eversr  possible  way;  but  they  are — 
ah,  they  are  too  joyous,  too  happy  I  they  are  in- 
nocent children  of  the  light;  they  have  not  bad 
a  presentiment  of  the  mystery  of  pain.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  fall  in  with  their  amiable  la- 
bours; but  my  smile  has  perhaps  not  been  right 
joyous,  and  one  of  the  tears  which  I  oden  feel  to 
fill  my  eyes  has  perhaps,  against  my  will,  rolled 
down  my  cheek,  and  been  seen ;  or  my  deport- 
ment, reserved,  through  habit,  repels  them ;  in 
ehort,  I  see  that  they  are  not  at  home  near  me, 
and  feel  themselves  restrained  in  their  innocent 
animation ;  and  they  would  certainly  leave  me 
to  my  own  moumftil  self,  if  they  were  not  pre- 
vented doing  so  by  their  goodness  and  politeness. 

'Ah,  what  has  the  owl  to  do  among  the  larksl 
Terrify  and  silence  their  innocent  .songs  t  No; 
it  js  better  that  it  return  to  its  own  dark  nest 


My  name's  day.  I  had  forgotten  it  OanaQla 
and  her  sisters  surprised  me  with  flowers  and 
songs ;  they  crowned  me  with  flowers,  embraced 
ine,  besought  me  to  be  gay, — said  that  they  loved 
me.  Amiable,  mercilul  Samaritans,  if  indeed 
your  anxious  labours  cannot  heal  the  wounds  of 
ihe  suSerer,  yet  she  will  never  Ibrget  to  bless  yoa 
fur  your  goodness. 

He  reproached  me  with  gentleness  for  my  re- 
serve. He  wished  I  wouldseem  joyfuL  I  will 
attempt  it. 

Last  evening  Camilla  sun^.  He  stood  behind 
her  chair.  When  she  had  hoished,  she  turned, 
herself  half  round,  looked  up  at  him  modestly 
blushing,  and  asked — "  Was  not  this  the  piece 
which  you  wished  fori"  I  did  not  hear  his  half- 
aloud  spoken  reply,  but  I  saw  his  beaming  eye 
meet  hers  which  she  cast  down.  Why  did  she 
cast  it  downl  Beautiful,  graceful  Camilla! 
Look  up  gratefully  to  heaven,  if  thou  perceive 
that  feeung  in  his  eyes  which  I  read  in  thine. 

His  looks  follow  her.  That  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  She  is  a  rose  in  her  fiill  bloom,  lovely, 
good,  and  joyous.  He  gave  ber  a  nosegay  late- 
ly of  heliotrope,  and  a  bee  crept  out  of  the  flow- 
ers and  flow  to  me,  who  sate  at  a  distance,  and 
stung  me  in  the  hand.  I  repressed  with  difficul- 
ly  an  exclamation  of  pain,  but  yet  I  did  it  I 
would  not  have  disturbed  the  two  at  any  pricey 
they  looked  so  amiable  and  bappy.  I  can  give  no 
joy,  bat  neither  will  I  disturb  any. 

And  for  that  reason  I  must  very  soon  returs 
to  lay  gloomy  home.  That  is  now  mote  luita- 
ble  ior  me. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  him  a  pleasure.  I 
have  arranged  and  adorned  Camilla's  browa 
hair,  which  of  all  the  attractions  that  she  poe- 
sesses,  is  the  one  upon  which  she  bestows  I 
pains.    I  have  succeeded. 


He  is  ill!  and  1  cannot  approach  him— not 
watch  over  him ! 


He  is  better.  Tears  of  anxious  pain,  tears  of 
toy,  which  I  was  unable  to  keep  back--ye  have 
betrayed  met  But  thou,  Camilla,  dost  thoa 
think  that  thy  paleness,  tby  ted  eyes,  hare  te- 
mained  unobserved  1 

He  entered,  we  suspected  it  not;  he  seized  ow 
hands — thanked  us  for  our  anxiety,  oor  sympa- 
thy. What  I  did  I  know  not;  but  Camilla  saw 
that  I  trembled. 


Yes,  I  will  hence — to  hide  myself  fiom  him, 
from  tne  whole  worid,  from  myself! 

I  am  again  in  my  former  home.  It  is  better 
for  me  here,- 1  fancy  that  here  I  am  stronger. 

He  must  know  it— he  has  seen  that  which  be 
is  to  me.  And  then  1  Should  he  know  it  al- 
ways. He  would  not  boast  of  it  in  vanity— for 
that  he  is  too  great,  too  noble !  He  would  mourn 
over  me;  his  pity  would  not  be  heavy  to  mete 
bear,  like  the  pily  of  the  world.  I  should  regard 
it  like  the  compassion  of  a  higher  spirit,  which 
looked  down  upon  a  weaker  being. 

Wherefore  comes  he  to  viMt  our  joyless  bouse, 
to  enliven  it  with  bis  presence  t    It  is  done  liom 
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coapaaskm  for  me;— doe*  lie  think  that  I  coaU | 
not  lire  wilhoal  bis  glaocel    Ob,  he  deceives 
himself  t    Life  can  as  it  weie  nourish  itself  with 
zenoociationa. 

Or  perhaps  he  foresees  that  when  he  is  sep- 
arated from  me,  I  shall  find  myself  doubly  soli- 
tary, and  seeks  now  to  sireogthen  my  soul,  that 
I  may  bear  iti  Therefore  he  comes  again — 
therefore  be  spealcs — in  order  to  raise  me  to  the 
sreogth  of  mind,  to  the  repose  which  he  himself 
jpossesses. 

Therefore  he  exercises  my  voice,  encourages 
ne  to  cultivate  my  understanding,  to  seek  for 
knowledge.  But  in  my  condition  that  is  impos- 
sible; and  besides  this,  how  could  it  benefit  me 
—will  it  make  me  happier  1  j^ 

Tes;  I  understand  him  and  his  angelic  good- 
ness. He  has  seen  that  be  also  was  appointed 
by  heaven  to  strike  a  wound  into  my  heart;  he 
knows  it,  and  sought  to  prepare  me  for  it;  he 
vould,  if  possible,  alleviate  it,  make  it  imper- 
ceptible ;  he  will  divert  mv  thoughts,  will  pre- 
pare pleasure  for  me — ah  I  he  knows  me  not  I 

!  He  is  too  good  I  It  seems  to  me  as  if  he  press- 
ed the  dagger  only  deeper  into  my  hearts  but  he 
knows  what  is  best  for  me— and  I  kisa  liie  hand 
vhich  gives  me  deaUil 

Ah,  why  so  much  kindness  to-day,  if  he  will 
•et  off  to-morrow  1 


He  has  asked  my  hand— heavenly  powers! 
Be  and— II 


t  Ihaverefusedhisband,  with  tbankfiil  words; 
but  decidedly  have  I  refttSM  his  hand!  My  heart 
beats  with  pain  and  proad  delight  I  I  have  re- 
fused it,  because  I  love  him  better  than  I  love 
myself;  his  happiness  I  prefer  to  mine  a  thon- 
aand  times,  and  could  give  him  no  greater  proof 
«f  this,  than  that  I  wonU  preserve  him  ijrom  a 
iviJe  who  is  not  in  a  condition  to  make  him  hap- 
py.   Ah,  I  most  weep  I 

Would  not  death  by  the  side  of  life  throw  over 
this  its  dark  shadow  1  I  will  be  just  towards  my- 
•el£  I  am  not  in  every  thing  unwonhy  of  bis 
choice.  My  life,  my  heart,  are  pure — and  this 
heart  loves  him; — my  soul  glows  for  truth  and 
virtue, — I  am  not  conscious  of  one  mean  feeling 
—hut  ab,  for  the  rest  how  little  am  I  formed  to 
beautify  his  noble  life  I  My  outward  ^outh  is 
vanished,  still  more  so  my  inward.  This  spring 
of  the  soul,  which  sometimes  however  can  recal 
the  early  withered  flowers  of  the  other.  All  my 
eager  lively  talents  are  chilled  and  dead.  It  is 
always  to  me  as  if  there  rested  a  heavy,  stiff,  iron 
band  upon  mj  breast.  I  have  felt  too  deeply  the 
desolate  emptiness,  the  gloomy  melancholy  of 
life.  The  bitterness  of  certam  moments  will 
never  leave  my  memorv.  Never  shall  I  reeain 
that  mood  of  mind,  that  freedom  from  care,  which 
causes  one  to  laogh  so  heartily — to  be  joyful, — 
in  one  word,  to  forget  the  fntare  in  the  present 
faonr.  How  bitterly  should  I  have  felt  by  his 
side — adoring  him  as  I  now  do — my  inability  to 

five  and  to  receive  pleasure.    I  should,  like  Ab- 
adona,  feel  my  inward  darkness,  and  thereby 
become  still  darker. 

My  health  is  weakened  and  I  greatly  err  if  my 
cheat  is  not  affected. 


Besides,  what  ahonid  I  be  in  those  circlet 
where  rank,  mind,  and  talenu,  as  well  as  bis 
own  inclination,  call  him,  with  my  small  educa- 
tion, my  wholly  inward  poverty,  my  want  of 
agreeable  properties; — a  despised  nnfjity,  and  a 
being  whose  audacious  pretensions  would  there, 
where  she  is  not  in  her  place,  make  her  appear 
with  justice  an  object  of  ridicule.  A  wife  with- 
out charms,  sickly,  melancholy,  and  who,  be- 
cause she  felt  all  this,  became  thereby  yet  more 
dejected ;  that  would  be  the  sweet  reward  which 
fortune  would  have  given  for  his  magnanimity; 
that  would  be  the  only  comfort  for  his  pains,  tor 
the  enlivening  and  joy  of  his  life  |  Ah,  be  would 
hundreds  of  limes  have  repented  his  choice  in  his 
own  heart  I  And  the  kinder,  the  more  consider- 
ate he  might  have  been  towards  me,  for  that  rea- 
son should  I  have  been  all  the  more  nnhappr. 
Yes;  I  feel  that,  pressed  to  his  heart,  out  or  the 
very  despair  of  not  being  able  to  make  him  hap- 
py, I  might  have  murdered  myself.  O  that  thou 
whom  I  so  inwardly,  so  infinitely  love,  conhlst 
but  read  my  heart!  Would  that  my  constant, 
my  warm  prayer  might  call  down  upon  thee  that 
bappioess  which  I  cannot  give  thee  I 

He  has  never  loved  me ;  no  spark  of  love  coi^ 
ducted  him  to  me;  only  for  a  moment  could  I  de- 
ceive myself  about  lt<— the  dream  vanished — ^all 
became  clear, — I  saw  what  I  had  to  do — and  Qod 
and  my  love  lent  me  strength  to  act  properly. 

It  was  only  noble,  heavenly  compassion  which 
led  him  to  me — only  goodnes8,^t  deserved  to  be 
rewarded  I  A  sweet,  proud  feding  overpowers 
my  heart,  when  I  think,  "  the  noblest  man  would 
have  raised  me  up  to  himself,"  and  I  havetrea^ 
ed  him  worthily !    Yes ;  he  has  raised  me  I 

I  cherished  in  me  the  belief,  that  the  charming 
Camilla  will,  at  one  time,  vouchsafe  to  him  aU 
that  which  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  give. 
Pale,  trembling  Camilla  I  perhaps  very  soon 
will  the  flowers  of  joy  and  love  glow  uixin  thy 
gentle  cheeks.  Thon  never  shalt  leam  for  what 
thou  hast  to  thank  me.  And  thou,  AUred,  wboi 
the  joy  of  heaven  swells  in  thy  noble  breast,  thoa 
wilt  no  longer  think  of  me;  out  I— I  will  think 
on  thee. 


And  when  I  have  finished  my  laborioos  comae 
through  life,  may  I  then  be  able  to  say,  "I  haw 
made  two  human  beings  happy  P' 

I  see  him  no  longer.  How  dark  is  every  thing 
around  me  heie  I  but  I  have  willed  it, — and  I  am 
contented. 

My  thonghts  accomprny  him  with  benedictory 
wishes,— day  and  night,  in  the  morning  as  in  the 
evening;  accompany  him. 

My  presentiment  is  about  being  fulfilled.  Ca- 
milla is  Alfred's  happy  bride.  How  will  hei 
lovely  iotelleclnal  eyes  beam!  O  may  they  be 
happy  1  Hear  me,  Giver  of  all  felicity— no  sop- 
plication  for  myself  shall  longer  weary  thy  good- 
ness,— but  make  them  happy — lake  every  thing 
which  I  might  yet  have — ah,  take  my  soul— and 
give,  give  to  them  all! 

Let  Camilla  love  him,  even  as  I  lore  him. 

The  bells  ring!  the  bells  ring!  thegreatday  is 
arrived— Alfred  leads  Camilla  lo  the  altar.  How 
roble,  how  hand.^ome  he  is  1  How  lovely,  how 
charming  she, — how  happy  (hey  both  appear  t» 
bet    "A  noble  pair,"  whispered  the  people,— did 
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I  hear  it— or  haw  I  read  it  somewhere  1  I  do 
not  know.  The  day  is  beaatirul— the  spring- 
SOD  warm  and  bright.  All  is  bright  and  peace- 
Ail,  my  mind  also,— I  am  happy  and  cheerful  I 
No,  it  is  not  fever  which  colours  my  cheeks  so 
crimson — it  is  joy — il  excites  my  poise — it  makes 
my  heart  beat  a  nandred  in  a  minute— hark !  the 
bells  ring.  It  is  done;  the  clergyman  has  Mess- 
ed them— and  I  too. 


Now  I  am  Iranqail  and  alone,  and  qaiet  as  the 
night,  which  reposes  on  all  things;  I  pray  in  my 
heart  for  the  happiness  of  those  whom  I  so  infi- 
gilcly  love.  All  that  Providence  does  is  good, 
is  well— even  pain  has  its  repose,  its  end — my 
pain  also  will  find  this  in  his  happiness;  for 
which  I  in  a  coarageoas  moment  laid  the  founda- 
tion. O  beloved  of  my  hevt,  I  believe,  I  know, 
that  through  thy  happiness,  1  also  shall  be  hap- 
py. When  the  sun  of  thy  joy  beams  in  its  full 
splendid  midsummer  glory,  its  warmth  will  also 
leach  to  me,  the  one  hidden  in  shade.  I  will  be 
the  distant  echo  of  thy  son);  of  joy  I  Feel  and 
eall  thyself  happy — and— I  also  will  be  happy — 
be  joyful  I  ana  I  also  am— joyful;  smile!  and 
also  I  smile;  thank  QodI  and  also  I  thank  God; 
thank  him  inwardly. 

(Poor  fanatic!  thy  vriogs  seem  not  long  to 
have  sustained  thee.  Under  a  later  date,  I  find 
in  the  same  hand  which  wrote  this  in  joy  and  fe- 
licity, the  following  words,  all  the  ezpiessiona  of 
k  quiet  bat  broken  spirit). 

Jamutry  Snd    My  1  ife  is  a  ieverish  dream ! 

A  better  world— my  most  beautifh],  my  only 
hope! 

(Years  seem  now  to  have  passed  on  in  which 
nothing  is  indicated;  but  from  that  which  next 
follows,  and  with  which  a  new  epoch  seems  to 
have  begun  in  the  life  of  the  Solitary,  one  may 
conclude  that  the  angel  of  peace — whose  palms, 
sooner  or  later,  wave  around  the  good,  innocent 
sufferer^— came  nearer  to  her  heart). 

An  infinitely  sweet  something  has  sunk  into 
my  heart.  I  know  not  what  sentiment  of  peace, 
luy,  of  cheerfulness,  attends  me  in  mv  quiet 
wandering  through  the  vale  of  life.  And  yet 
every  thing  around  me  here  is  unchanged,  is 
cold;  without  joy,  without  love,  as  before.  The 
change  has  taken  place  in  myself.  I  expected 
my  happiness  from  the  world — and  man ;  I  was 
deceived,  wounded  and  repelled;  now  I  have 
alone  turned  myself  to  Ood,  and  begin  to  feel — 
that  His  peace  is  higher,  greater  than  all  the  joy 
of  the  world. 


A  beautiful  hyacinth,  which  blooms  in  my 
window,  awoke  in  me  cheerful  feelings  and 
thoughts.  I  see  how  il,  unconsciously  paying 
homage  to  the  light  and  warmth,  by  degrees  turns 
t««  the  sun.  The  sun  in  return  beams  brightly 
upon  it;  opens,  still  operating,  flower  upon  flow- 
er; lends  to  it  colour,  beauty,  and  fragrant  odour. 
This  to  me  is  a  clear  image  of  thenuman  and 
the  divine.  Eternal  sun  of  love  I  I  will,  like 
the  flower,  humbly  turn  to  thy  light,  in  order  to 
receive  life  and  joy  fiom  thee,  which  thou  alone 
canst  give. 

I  come  fVom  church.  I  have  wept  much,  and 
am  yet  become  happier.   The  fteliog  of  devo- 


tion is  one  of  the  most  heaotifbl,  most  eharmtef; 
which  we  can  experience  upon  earth.  Il  is  not 
joy,  not  sorrow;  but  something  that  elevates  at 
above  both, — il  isa  momentary  return  of  ihe  soul 
10  its  true  native  home — a  leeling  which,  more 
than  every  deep-thinking  demonstration,  convin- 
ces us  that  we  are  children  of  immortality. 

The  text  was  taken  from  the  Woman  of  Ca- 
naan. The  preacher  took  occasion  therefore  to 
represent  how  bread  is  ol\en  withheld  from  us 
that  we  may  learn  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  the 
crumbs, — and  how  a  submissive  and  flexible 
spirit  is  productive  of  happiness  to  its  possessor, 
and  well-pleasing  to  Goo.  It  seemed  to  me,  as 
if  all  this  was  emphatically  spoken  alone  to  me, 
and  I  acknowledged  it  as  truth  in  my  hearL 
Ah,  this  restless  heart,  that  has  desired  with  iai- 
patience  so  much  from  the  world  and  from  man, 
that  wished  so  ardently  to  possess  all  the  good 
things  of  life,  how  it  has  been  obliged  to  give  ap 
its  wishes!  It  has,  by  degrees,  learned  to  please 
itself  with  the  crumbs ;  but  it  i.s  also  humble,  pa- 
tient— and  as  I  hope  has  become  better, — and 
now  first  it  enjoys  the  peace,  the  joy,  afler  which 
it  has  striven  so  long,  but  in  the  wrong  way.  A 
flower,  a  bright  day,  an  imexpected  kind  word— - 
a  lovely  dream,  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  yes  I  a 
thousand  lilile  enjoyments,  formerly  not  regard- 
ed by  me,  of  which  even  the  life  most  wanting  ilk 
joy  Is  not  wholly  deprived, — are  now  infinitely 
dear  to  me.  I  have  by  little  and  little  learned  to 
see  how  the.true  wisdom  of  human  life  consists 
in  this,  that  it,  like  the  liee,  knows  how  to  suck  a 
drop  of  honey  out  of  the  smallest  flower. 

And  if  thou,  lolly  Director  of  my  destiny,  haat 
left  me  thus  solitary  upon  eaiih  for  this  purpose, 
that  I  may  turn  myself  wholly  to  thee,  and  ia 
thee  find  mv  all, — have  I  then,  indeed,  ground  for 
complaint  f  If  thou,  All-merciful,  wilt  be  to  me 
father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  most  not  I 
then  consider  myself  as  blessed  1 

Why,  ah  why,  have  I  not  earlier  sought  taj 
peace  where  I  could  alone  find  iti  How  many 
ycais  of  pain  and  depression  might  have  beea 
spared  me,  if  I  h«d  earlier  known  now  foolish  it 
is  to  turn  oneself  for  comfort  and  joy  to  the  world 
and  man. 

Give,  thou  solitary  forsaken  one,  thy  heart  to 
God ;  but  with  that  deep  serious  will,  which  al- 
lows of  no  wavering,  no  return,  no  weakness. 
Learn  to  say,  "Thy  will  be  done,  O  Father!" — 
not  merely  with  submission,  but  with  love,  with 
joy;  and  all  despair,  all  depressing,  hopeles» 
pain,  will  for  ever  have  vanished  from  thee! 

When  I  in  the  evening  lay  myself  down  to 
rest,  and  the  fatigues  of  the  day  and  the  unkind 
treatment  of  those  fur  whom  I  have  borne  them 
have  depressed  my  mind,  I  begin  lo  pray  "My 
Father!" — but  scarcely  have  I  .said  these  words, 
scarcely  has  the  feeling  of  their  meaning  pene- 
trated my  soul,  than  1  weep  the  sweetest  tears, 
and  an  infinite  blessedness  overcomes  my  whole 
being.  My  whole  prayer  then  ofien  consists  of 
"My  Father!"  which  I  repeat  many  times;  for 
they  contain,  as  I  feel  them,  every  thing  which 
I  can  express  of  childlike  love,  of  inward  confi- 
dence, of  submissive  hope,  ol  devotional  joy. 
Amid  such  feelings  I  fall  calmly  asleep, — and  is 
it  then  Indeed  to  be  wondered  at,  if  I  believe  my- 
self cradled  by  the  songs  of  angekt 

Tes,  I  believe  it- 1  mast  believe  K— there  is  a 
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comfort  fiiT  erwy  Ilitag.  Thew  are  beings  more 
nnrununate  than  I  bare  been,  althoagh  the  seo- 
•ibilily  of  my  heart  has  increased  snfferiDg  a 
thoasand'fbld  for  me.  There  is,  fur  example, 
the  neglected  inralid,  consamed  hj  pain;  the 
captive,  withoDt  hope  of  deliverance,  of  whose 
only  joy — a  spider — an  inhuman  hand  has  de- 
prived him.  But  could  not  they  also  look  up  to 
God,  and  say  "Onr  Father!"  And  the  cnmi- 
Bal,  who  has  deserved  his  snflerings — who  is 
more  unfortunate  than  he  1  But  if  he  feel  re- 
peqjance  he  may  be  foigiven, — the  prodigal  son 
can  arise  and  go  to  his  Father.  Can  ihe  child 
of  an  elemally  good  Father  ever,-  indeed,  feel 
despair  1  Ah!  He  who  taught  us  to  call  God 
our  Father,  He  alone  knew  the  hnman  heart, 
and  knew  bow  to  give  to  it  a  never-failing  con- 
•olationl  « 


The  dead  have  comforted  tbe  mortal ;  and  the 
Toices  which  have  exclaimed,  "We  suffer!" 
have  also  exclaimed  "  We  are  comforted  I"  The 
Gospel  is  spread  oat  to  tbe  human  race,  and  has 
opened  heaven  to  it;  bat  a  marmoring,  dissatis- 
fied heart  knows  it  not. 


But  thevicioos — the  debased  into  animal  mde- 
nesa — the  millions  who  live  in  darkness,  in  the 
night  of  misery  and  of  ignorance  1  Friendly 
stars!  ye  who  shine  so  brighily— mystic  lights 
of  heaven,  full  of  hope  I  glance  up  to  you.  Ye 
are  worlds  for  hope — I  regard  ye  as  higher 
schools  of  education  for  the  unhappy  children  of 
earth !  Yes,  confidently  may  one  hope,  God  is 
indeed  so  all-good  I 

If  oor  faith  is  firm,  and  our  hope  secured  with 
a  sure  anchor,  then  is  much  won  for  our  peace, 
and,  in  particular,  heaven  stands  clear  in  our 
future;  but,  nevertheless,  our  hearts  ma^  still 
suffer  much,  and  the  burden  of  the  day  still  ap- 
pear intolerable,  let  human  wisdom  help  it  as  it 
may.  Defend  us  from  disconragethent — from 
the  phantasmagoria  of  the  imagination ;  and  let 
as  seek,  every  one  for  himself,  the  diversion  of 
mind,  the  available  little  joys  and  springs  of 
^mfort,  which  lie  so  near  to  us,  if  we  only  look 
out  for  them.  The  great  object  is  to  preserve 
«neseirgood  and  pure,  and  then  to  suffer  as  lit- 
tle as  passible.  The  means  for  that  purpose  are 
for  all  equally  alike  as  different ;  bat  no  one  will 
miss  them  who  has  only  his  eyes  open  to  see 
them. 


Mercifully  to  direct  Ihe  Wind  to  them,  ought  to 
be  the  business  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  on  earth, 
so  to  say,  to  be  eyes  to  the  human  race,  to  see 
for  ihem  and  to  teach  them  to  see.  O  ye  wise, 
ye  noble  and  enlightened  of  the  earth,  be  less  of 
onr  schoolmasters,  be  more  our  comforters! 
Shew  us  the  mysteries  of  consolation— give  light 
to  pain — teach  every  one  how  in  his  outward 
condition,  and  acconling  to  the  natare  of  his  in- 
ward, he  may  find  alleviation  for  his  sufferings! 
Noble  physician  of  the  soul,  grow  not  weary  in 
seeklngont  remedies  for  all  her  maladies  I  How 
many  hles.«ings  then  will  follow  yoor  fuolsteps, 
your  divine  labours  I 

The  years  which  I  formerly  foand  so  tone, 
now  pass  on  rapidly  as  swallows,  because  the 
days  no  longer  appear  bnniensome  to  roe,— be- 
cause no  hour  of  the  day  passes  over  wiihnot 
affording  to  me  a  cheering,  enlivening  feeling. 
This  honrty,  this  to  me  principal  eomlto,  I  have 


found  in  prayer,  in  a  eoi^tant  lemembrance  of 
the  presence  of  (he  Highest  of  Beings.  I  live 
and  act  alwajrs  under  ihe  eyes  of  a  father;  and 
as  I  feel  that  I  live,  I  feel  and  know  also  that  his 
eye  follows  me,  that  his  spirit  is  near  to  me,  sur- 
rounds me  with  his  peace,  and  infuse.s  a  joy  into 
me  which  I  may  ioaeed  feel  but  cannot  describe. 

I  regarded  myself  formerly,  bv  virtue  of  my 
position,  as  wholly  useless  in  the  world.  Ei- 
perience,  to  me  dear  experience,  has  taught  roe 
— that  if  we  work,  in  the  small  sphere  which  has 
been  confided  to  us,  only  with  truth  and  care, 
that  we  shall  operate  and  labour  according  to  the 
regulation  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  good; 
and  that  pleasant  consequences  wUi  sooner  or 
later  arise  to  us  therefrom. 


My  health  fails.  The  iblfilment  of  my  duties 
in  the  family  which  has  adopted  me,  becomes  to 
me  more  dimcalt  every  day;  but  I  endeavour  to 
fulfil  them  according  to  the  best  of  my  powers. 
My  heart  has  peace,  is  cheerful  and  quiet. 

"  Do  not  sit  idly  there,  and  do  not  look  so  hap- 
py, whilst  I  go  about  to  seek  for  my  snuff-box  r' 
said  just  now  tbe  angry  Couutess  to  me.  I  rec- 
ollect a  time  when  I  received  reproaches  on  ac- 
count of  my  downward  devotional  looks.  Now 
my  heart  is  so  joyous  that  my  countenance  often 
receives  the  impres.sion  of  it.  Neither  was  the 
displeasure  of  the  Countess  at  this  time  wholly 
without  foundation;  because,  whilst  one  must 
take  heed  nottodisiurbthepeaceof  others  by  an 
evidence  of  our  own  disquiet,  one  must  not  the 
less  avoid  shewing  a  satisfaction  which  may 
make  a  painful  impression  upon  those  to  whom 
this  feeling  is  a  stranger. 

I  have  again  seen — him — her,  have  pressed 
their  children  to  myheart!  This  family  is  an 
image'  of  felicity.  The  happy  husband  and  wiie 
scarcely  recognised  me.  That  was  not  singular 
— I  am  so  changed.  I  cherish  in  myself  a  wish 
— a  fanciful  hope— which  I  will  not  chase  away 
—the  hope  of  being  able  soon  to  float  invisibly 
around  tnem,  and  watch  oyer  their  happiness. 

How  iieantifnl  is  the  look  of  a  man  who  labours 
with  his  full  powers  and  in  a  sphere  where  his 
abilities  freely  exercise  themselves,  and  still  rise 
higher  by  the  labour, — and  where  he  is  conscious 
that  he  lives  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  that 
he  is  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens,  loved  by 
wife  and  friends,  worshipped  by  his  children, — 
that  is  the  look  of  Alfrea !  How  charming  and 
touching  is  the  expression  in  tbe  countenance 
of  a  woman  where  all  the  requirements  of  her 
loving  heart  have  been  fulfilled,  who  lives  in  and 
for  her  beloved, — that  is  the  expression  of  Camil- 
la's face.  And  you  happy  little  ones — you  chil- 
dren, yon  darlings,  one  sees  in  your  eyes  full  of 
innocence  and  joy  of  life,  who  brightly — the 
heaven  of  your  childhood  shines  I 

"In  tbe  autumn— when  the  leaves  fall !"  said 
a  physician  to-day,  half  aloud  to  the  Countess, 
aller  he  had  observed  me  with  thoughtful  mien, 
and  had  inquired  after  my  health.  This  termi- 
nation of  life  sounds  qnite  romantic, — but  yet  my 
life  has  had  very  little  resemblance  to  a  romance. 
Well  then,— in  autumn !— in  autumn.  An  as- 
pen-leaf, which  has  trembled  in  tbe  waving  of  so 
many  winds— will  tremble  no  longer! 
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I  make  nse  of  a  remedy  for  my  chest,— may  it 
or  may  it  not  be  beneficial — I  am  calm ;  former- 
ly I  wished  to  die — now  I  wish  it  le»s,  since  1 
have  learned  better  to  support  and  employ  lilie. 
I  have  learned  to  worship  God  in  all  his  works. 
There  is  nolhiog,  be  it  small  as  it  may,  to  which 
a  great  thought  does  not  in  some  way  unite  ii&elf 
—and  whicE  thereby  does  not  become  important 
and  interesting. 

The  leaves  lall— and  I  still  live— and  still  liil 
joyfully  my  eyes  to  the  gloomy  heavens. 

I  have  great  bodllr  pain  and  yel  snfler  so 
little — my  soul  is  so  nappy  I 

"  In  spring — when  ibe  leaves  shoot!" — says 
the  pbysician  now.  And  I  should  almost  believe 
it,  it  I  ventured  to  listen  to  the  quiet  presentiment 
which  abides  in  me, and  which  whispers  to  me: 
in  .-spring,  when  every  thing  awakens  to  life  and 
to  juy,  when  ihe  fluvers  send  forth  from  opened 
cups  their  fragrant  odour  to  heaven, — then  will 
iny  emancipated  spirit  float  forth  and  feel  the  air 
oltheelernal  spring;  then  will  mv  yeanling  have 
reached  its  dimly  divined  of  goal. 

He  is  come  to  me  with  his  wife,  yet  once  more 
to  see  me — that  was  noble  and  kind  of  him.  I 
found  him  changed.  A  dark  fire  was  in  his  eye, 
and  wrinkles  which  resembled  those  of  discon- 
tent shewed  themselves  sometimes  on  his  brow, 
thaiformerly  was  so  clear  and  smooth.  Ah,  am- 
billon  has  crept  into  his  heart  I — this,  together 
With  bia  talents,  haa  Uflcd  him  apoa  ca^pin. 


ions  to  the  height  of  worldly  greatiiesa.  He  {■ 
become  a  great  man,  bat  has  ceased  to  be  happy. 
His  amiable  wife  looked  dejected,  and  the  mcMt 
carei'ul  loilet  could  not  conceal  the  change  in  her 
melancholy  countenance.  It  grieved  ma  to  see 
her;  ah,  that  they  were  bnt  as  happy  and  tran- 
quil as  1 1 

I  am  almost  forty  years  of  age.  As  solitary 
as  I  lay  in  my  cradle,  thus  solitary  stand  I  yet 
on  the  edge  of  the  grave.  I  have  gone  throogh 
life  like  a  shadow,  and  my  life  has  been  like  a 
shade.  More  and  more  it  vanishes  from  my 
eyes;  but  the  Eternal  Father,  whose  wiin  have 
obeyed,  opened  to  me  a  new,  a  glorious  life,  to 
which  I  advance  with  indescribable  joy  I  The 
beneficial  prayers  which  I  send  forth,  and  which 
I  feel  will  be  beard, — the  feeline  of  a  presenti- 
ment  of  heaven,  that  feeling  of  angelic  peace 
which  has  accompanied  me, — the  tranquillity 
which  no  pain  is  able  to  disturb, — the  delicions 
emotions  of  joy,  ihe  pleasurable  tears  which  I 
often  shed,— «h,  those  dear  holy  messengers ! — 
what  do  they  announce  to  me  other  than  that  I 
soon  shall  behold  the  image  of  all  love,  of  all' 
perfection,— that  the  yearning  spark  will  soon 
unite  itself  with  the  sacred  fire  m>m  which  ii  is 
sprung  I 

Here  the  feeble  hand  ceased  to  guide  the  pen, 
— the  heart  which  had  beaten  so  long  with  lova 
and  pain  now  reposes. 

The  Solitary  is  gone  borne  to  her  Father-- 
she  is  new  happy  I 
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Wbo  that  hss  suffered — that  has,  in  moments 
of  deep  and  dark  pain,  fnand  in  his  heart  a  world 
of  misery,  and  then  felt  the  necessity,  cherish- 
ed the  heartfelt  wish,  to  be  comforted  by  a  be- 
ing from  a  higher  world — has  not,  at  times, 
hoped  In  enthnsiastic  melancholy  to  see  an  an- 
gel come  down,  who  with  merciful  heah'ng  hand 
wjold  touch  the  wounded  heart,  and  solve  the 
dark  riddle  of  life  and  suffering  1 

Oh,  when  nature  smiles  aronnd  us  in  her  glo- 
rious garment  of  summer, — when  she,  like  an 
enchanting  beloved  one-^affectionate,  beaming, 
warm,  embraces  with  pure  joy  man,  her  bride- 
groom,—then,  if  the  human  heart  remain  cold 
and  reserved,  and  solemn  as  the  grave  ; — if  it 
alone  cannot  mingle  its  voice  in  the  jubilant 
chorus  of  the  earth, — if  man  fancy  himself  to  be 
the  only  repulsed  one, — how  good  were  it  then 
if  a  voice  from  heaven  whispered  the  assertion 
to  the  unhappy  one,  "  Thuu  also  art  beloved ! 
Son  of  suffering,  endure  with  patience ;  ihou 
also  shall  one  time  drink  from  the  cup  of  happi- 
hess!" 

Ye  bitter  sufferings,  inconsolable  sorrow,  de- 
.  spair — I  have  known  ye!  Heavenly  voice, 
full  of  mercy  and  comfort,  I  have  beard  thee, 
and  shall  never  forget  thee.  Yet  to-day  callest 
thou  to  me  from  the  world  of  spirits.  My  soul 
bears  thee,  my  heart  understands  thee !  At  this 
moment,  in  which  memory  has  opened  the  leaves 
of  my  book  of  life,  and  my  pen  will  recal  the  re- 
membrance of  long  flown  times,  the  still  night 
has  laid  all  around  me  to  rest.  I  am  alone, 
awake,  and  with  me  it  is  suffering  which  dissi- 
pate repose.  The  pale  light  of  my  lamp  makes 
ine  aware  of  the  shadow  of  a  fearful  form  upon 
the  wall  near  me,  which  reminds  me  of  that 
which  legends  ascribe  to  the  gnomes,  those  chil- 
dren of  dust  and  of  darkness.  This  horrible 
shape  is  my  own — is  my  body.  And  this,  so 
deformed,  so  heavily  afflicted  body  is  united  to 
a  soul  which  adores  the  beautiful  in  the  inward 
being,  as  well  as  in  the  outward  form. 

Alof  e  with  myself  and  my  shadow,  surround- 
ed by  night  and  silence,  I  yet  feel  the  smile  float 
upon  my  lips, — I  listen  with  quiet  joy  to  the 
harmonious  voices  which  rise  up  from  the  depths 
of  my  soul  in  humble  offerings  of  praise  to  heav- 
en ;  and  I  can  only  compare  the  delightful,  clear 
peace  which  encompasses  my  soul,  with  the 
gentle  moonlight  that  at  this  moment  spreads 
itself  over  the  moss-roses  in  my  window. 

There  was  a  time  when  every  thing  in  rae  was 
quite  otherwise,  in  which  I  hated  the  world  and 
myself;  in  which  I  wished  that  1  had  never  been 
born. 

In  the  May  of  life,  during  those  days  of  qning 
In  which  the  whole  of  organised  nature,  every 
created  existence,  becomes  partaker  of  some 
drops  of  joy  ;  in  which  gentle  pinions  rock  man- 
kind, and  heaven  vauha  itself  so  loftily  and 
brightly  above  us, — at  that  time  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  misfoftane,  and  bitter  were  then 
my  complaiBta. 


It  was  in  my  drooping  soul,  as  in  the  outward 
world,  when,  in  our  northern  climate,  the  days 
towards  winter  rapidly  decrease,  the  nights  be- 
come longer,  and  the  sun,  like  a  dying  one, 
seems  only  to  rise,  to  say  farewell,  and  then  to 
sink  again.  I  cherished  not  the  hope  that  a  new 
year  would  alter  for  me  the  course  of  things; 
on  the  contrary,  I  saw  behind  the  decreasing 
light  a  night  becoming  ever  more  and  more  dark, 
spreading  itself  over  all. 

Happy  are  the  dead ;  the;  suffer  no  longer  ? 
Happier  still  are  the  unboni,  who  have  never 
suffered  !  Happy  also  are  yon,  ye  pitied  fools ; 
ye  who  laugh  at  your  misery ;  ye  who  plait  for 
yourselves  crowns  from  your  straw  couches; 
ye  who  dream  that  ye  are  great  and  happy.  Ye 
are  pitied  unjustly  !  Ah,  ye  feel,  indeed,  no- 
thing, and  your  misfortune  is  concealed  by  the 
flowers  of  your  madness.    Happy  are  ye ! 

Thus  thought  I,  thus  complained  I,  as  one 
evening  ]  dragged  myself  along  with  slow  steps, 
in  one  of  the  darkest  alleys  of  the  park  on  the 
estate  of  my  parents. 

I  was  young  and  unhappy,  and  never — no-, 
never— can  one  feel  misfortune  so  bitterly  as  in 
youth.  In  maturer  years  the  feelings  become 
blunted — ^the  blood  flows  more  tranquilly  ;  one 
is  already  accustomed  to  sofi^ring— the  way  is 
not  then  so  long  to  the  terminating  goal  of  all 
suffering.  But  when  pain  surprises  us  in  youth, 
then  that  which  is  terrific  in  its  novelty  is  in- 
creased by  the  yet  uncurbed  strength  of  the  feel- 
ings by  which  that  wild,  fruitless  struggle  against 
fate  is  excited,  whose  consequences  are  hope- 
lessness and  despair. 

Sickly  and  infirm  at  nineteen,  I  went  throngh 
life  timid  and  gloomy  as  an  unblessed  shade.  I 
had  been  happy  ;  therefore,  I  now  suffered  so 
much  the  more.  I  was  full  of  life  and  health 
till  my  seventeenth  year,— and  so  beloved — and 
so  happy  !  Then  I  felt  myself  good,  found  the 
world  so  beautiful,  regarded  mankind  as  angels, 
and  God  as  the  Father  of  all.  A  tedious  illnesa 
threw  me  about  this  time  upon  the  couch  of 
suffering,  from  which  I  arose  again  disflgured 
in  the  most  fearful  manner.  People  piti^  me 
at  first :  but  soon  they  turned  away  from  me^ 
my  mother  also,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  did  so. 
My  heart  became  bitter;  I  felt  thff deterioration 
of  my  mind,  and  began  to  think  myself  abandon- 
ed 1^  God  and  man.  The  careful  education, 
the  fine  accomplishments,  which,  in  my  young- 
er years,  had  been  my  share,  served  now  only 
to  sharpen  the  sense  of  my  misfortune.  Never 
beat  a  heart  in  a  human  breast  with  more  glow- 
ing love  for  freedom,  activity,  and  the  heroio 
virtues,  which  history  displays  in  splendid  pro- 
totypes. Never  flamed  mere  enthusiastically 
the  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  soul  of  a  youth. 
Cato,  Brutus,  Scipio,  Regulus,  they  were  my 
prototypes— I  wished  to  resemble  them,  if  not 
to  excel  them  all,— and  my  name,  like  theirs, 
should  bo  honoured  by  a  noble  posterity.  Re- 
nown and  ioy,  with  a  rich,  Tirtnous,  and  usefnl 
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^  v.— that  was  the  qaiekly  ranished  dream  of 
lof  first  youth. 

Miserable  compassion,  contempt,  forgeiral- 
ness— with  a  useless,  sickly,  joyless  life— were 
the  horrible  realities  which  locked  me  in  their 
iron  arms  on  ray  awaking,  which  drew  me  down 
from  my  heaven,  and  darkened  to  me  the  whole 
world, — and  God,  and  bis  beautiful  sun,  and  his 
mercy  towards  his  creatnres. 

Doubt,  with  its  murmuring  ne»er-answered 
questions,  arose  in  my  soul,  and  midnight  dark- 
ness inclosed  my  uneasily  throbbing  heart.  An 
unending  pain  agitated  my  breast,  whilst  the 
panting  breath  moved.il  up  and  down. 

"  And  how  have  I  sinnM  that  I  should  be  so 
severely,  so  fearfully  punished — for  what  have 
I  become  so  unhappy  1"  asked  I,  loudly  mur- 
muring, as  with  tearful  eyes  I  looked  around  me 
on  the  blooming  scenes  which  richly  and  beau- 
tifully surrounded  me. 

U  was  a  gloriously  fine  eTeniog.  The  sun 
was  descending,  all  was  tranquil — only  a  low 
murmur  stole'now  and  then,  like  a  whispered 
declaration  of  love,  between  foliage  and  flowers 
through  the  wood.  Every  thing  seemed  to  re- 
joice— I  alune  suffered !  I  wished  to  be  the 
bird  which  thoughtfully  twittered,  swinging  upon 
the  green  branches, — or  the  flower  which  beam- 
ed so  splendidly,  which  gave  forth  such  sweet 
odour, — or  the  butterfly  which  rested  in  its  bo- 
som,— nay,  even  the  moss  overgrown,  happy, 
senseless  rock  against  which  I  leaned ; — only 
not  roan — only  not  the  suSeriog,  pitiable  human 
being  which  I  was  ! 

I  rested  myself  beside  a  lake  which  bounded 
the  park,  and  which  was  encompassed  by  the 
most  beautiful  shores. 

0  how  often  bad  I  formerly,  with  youthful 
pleasure  and  joy,  guided  my  little  boat  over  its 
dancing  waves !  How  often  had  I,  with  my 
powerful  arms,  divided  its  gentle  waters — ^kiss- 
ed them  with  warm  lips — and  seen  in  the  clear 
depths  which  mirrored  back  a  cloudless  heaven, 
the  image  of  my  pure  heart,  my  fresh  life '.  As 
formerly,  still  green,  riant  shores  garlanded  the 
quiet  lake, — as  formerly,  the  dark  blue  of  the 
heavens  reflected  itself  in  its  depths — my  boat 
lay  on  the  shore, — every  thing  had  remained  so 
unchanged,  so  kindly  unchanged!-  I  only  was 
no  longer  like  myself,  was  no  longer  the  same. 
I  found  every  thing  here,  excepting  only  myself 

1  bowed  myself  down  to  touch  the  cool  water 
with  my  glowing  lips,  but  suddenly  drew  back 
at  the  sight  of  my  own  detestable  image,  which, 
like  my  demon  of  misfortune,  raised  itself  to- 
wards me  more  terrific  than  ever  from  the  dark 
depths.  It  was  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  stung  by 
a  snake. 

With  disordered  and  painful  feelings,  I  fixed 
my  stony  gaze  upon  the  opposite  shore.  Joyful 
human  voices  sounded  thence ;  and  I  soon  per- 
ceived bow  gay  couples  swung  around  in  a  mer- 
ry midsummer  dance.  Songs  and  laughter  ech- 
oed hack  from  the  rocks  around.  I  arose,  turn- 
ed myself  away,  and  went  deeper  into  the  wood. 

Through  the  opening  of  an  avenue  shone  op- 
posite to  me  the  brilliantly-illumined  windows 
of  the  castle  of  my  parents.  They  held  there 
that  night  a  festival  to  celebrate  the  return  of 
my  eldest  sister  to  the  paternal  house.  She  bad 
jeh'it  in  her  childhood,  in  order  to  be  brought 
Pfi  "  oear  relatwu  in  the  capital ;  andnowra-r 


turned  back  an  amiable  brrae,  ano  was  receired 
by  festivities  which  1  now  escaped  as  earnestly 
as  I  formerly  had  sought  them. 

"Nobody  will  miss  me,  nobody  will  think 
about  me,''  thought  1,  with  bitter  feelings,  as  I 
went  away  to  seek  for  darkness  and  quiet. 
"  Parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  make  for  your- 
selves pleasure — dance — sing  !  I  shall  never 
more  sing,  never  more  dance,  never  mora 
laugh !" 

Music  now  resounded  from  the  castle,  and 
brought  to  me  the  bewitching  tones  of  my  fa- 
vourite waltz, — the  joyous  voices  from  the  shore 
became  louder  and  loader, — I  went,  and  went, 
and  went, — they  pursued  me.  O  all  ye  unfor- 
tunate friends,  ye  who  like  me  have  felt  your- 
selves without  joy,  without  hope  in  the  world- 
was  it  not  then,  during  the  innocent  joy  of  oth- 
ers, that  envy  and  bitter  chagrin  crept  into  your 
hearts!  If  it  be  painful  to  sufler  undeservedly, 
then-  it  is  doubly  painful  to  be  obliged  to  say 
that  one  has  deserved  it,  when  one,  for  the  first 
time,  detects  in  oneself  an  envious  and  disdain- 
ful state  of  mind.  I  cannot  describe  what  a 
feeling  of  infinite  pain  overpowered  for  some 
moments  my  whole  being.  My  whole  power 
was  concentrated  upon  one  point — upon  the  con- 
sciousness uf  my  suffering.  It  was  intolerable 
tome.  "O  my  God!  comfort  me,  comfort  roe  !'* 
exclaimed  I  many  times  with  a  hollow  voice, 
before  which  I  myself  shuddered.  "  If  thou  be 
the  God  of  mercy,  then  pity  thou  thy  suffering 
child !  Give  me  again  that  which  thou  hast 
taken  from  me  ;  or  open  thy  heaven — send  an 
angel  to  me,  an  angel  which  shall  tell  me  why 
I  suffer.^r  annihilate  me!  I  am  a  grain  oi 
dust  before  thee — mingle  me  with  the  dust — 
only  cause  that  I  cease  to  feel,  to  suffer !"  This 
wAd,  incoherent  prayer — ah,  I  felt  it — was  only 
an  audacious,  bitter  murmur.  I  should  have 
thrown  from  me  at  this  moment  every  earthly 
consolation,  I  should  not  have  received  them. 
An  angel's  voice  alone,  an  immediate  revelation, 
would  only,  so  I  imagined,  give  me  tranquillity, 
—could  only  give  me  back  my  extinguislied 
hope,  my  faith  on  that  which  once  had  been  so 
sacred,  so  certain,  and  so  clear,  and  which  now 
to  my  feeling,  unstable,  and  wrapped  in  dark- 
ness, left  me  without  any  support. 

Every  one  who,  like  me,  has  been  suddenly 
and  unexpedtedly  plunged  into  the  depths  ot 
misfortune,  will  feel  with  me.  People  could  not 
be  so  imhappy  if,  with  the  loss  of  all  earthly 
hopes,  they  did  not  also  often  lose  faith  in  a 
wise  and  merciful  God.  That  gracious  voice 
which  exclaimed  tons  that  not  a  sparrow,  much 
less  one  of  us,  falls  unobserved  to  the  earth — 
that  the  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered — 
this  voice  is  not  perceived  in  the  tempest  of 
passions — and  if  even  it  do  find  a  way  to  our 
breast,  it  is  not  always  able  to  silence  the  exci- 
ted waves — for  that  wild,  impatient  heart  desires 
then  an  instantaneous  effect  to  prove  its  truth, 
— and  if  in  our  murmuring  no  consolatory  feel- 
ing descends  into  our  tumultnous  heart — if  our 
fate  do  nut  change,  our  suflbrings  remain  the 
same, — then  we  despair — then — ah,  huw  unhap- 
py are  we  then  ! 

With  eyes  fixed  on  the  night  I  went  onward, 
and  seemnd  to  myself  like  a  child  of  the  night. 

All  at  once  as  it  were  a  bendred  weigbl  fell 
upon  my  heart,  that  what  I  mflertd,  what  I  felt. 
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m.ght  be  only  a  repetition  of  that  whici)  others 
bad  felt  and  suffered  before  me.  The  bloody 
sweat  of  millions  of  human  beings,  the  tears  of 
millions,,  haj  moistened  before  me  the  path  of 
pain  upon  which  I  wandered,  and  would  moisten 
it  after  me  ;  and  shuddering,  I  saw  in  thought, 
like  ngly  gboats,  darker  than  the  night  which 
encompassed  me,  all  the  sufferings  and  afflic- 
tioiis  of  the  human  race  pass  before  me — the 
sufferings  of  the  body,  of  the  heart,  of  feeling, 
those  never  wearied  harpies,  which  leave  not 
the  onfortonate,  until  he  has,  brother-like,  ex- 
tended his  hand  as  a  skeleton  to  death, — and  in 
my  own  name,  and  that  of  all  sufferers,  I  lifted 
op  a  piercing,  paiDful,  marmuring  cry,  and  direct- 
ed my  eyes  lamentiof  ly  to  the  stars.  In  tran- 
quil, undisturbed  majesty,  they  stood  clearly 
sparkling  above  my  head,  and  this  immoveable 
order,  this  eternally  unshaken  repose  of  heaven, 
awoke  in  my  breast,  ice-cold  despair.  "  Let  us 
die  !"  exclaimed  I  in  thought  to  my  brethren  in 
misfortune,  "  Let  us  die — then  all  is  at  an  end, 
—we  have  no  compassionate  Father  in  heaven !" 

I  bad  seated  myself,  and  felt  with  gloomy  sat- 
isfaction bow  the  dampness  of  the  night  pene- 
trated my  dress ; — I  hoped  that  it  would  under- 
mine my  enfeebled  health, — and  m/ only  wish 
.  now  was  for  death.  Whether  it  would  conduct 
ane  now  to  a  more  friendly  fate,  or  only  annihi- 
late my  afflicted  being,  it  was  welcome  to  me, 
4lear  to  me,  and  inwardly  longed  for  by  me. 
J^obody  would  weep  for  me, — all  my  family 
ivould,  like  myself,  regard  my  death  as  a  gain. 
1  knew  it,  knew  it  only  too  well ! 

Towards  midnight  the  music  was  silent,  and 
I  heard  how  the  dancers  on  the  shore  departed 
by  degrees,  amid  cheerful  sounds.  All  at  length 
was  still.  It  had  become  dark,  and  the  stars, 
whose  glittering  pomp  had  seemed  to  mock  my 
,pain,  were  wrapped  in  clouds.  The  whole 
country  lay  bidden  in  deep  night,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance the  thunder  was  heard  to  roll.  All  this 
.accorded  more  with  mv  inward  feeling,  and  did 
me  infinite  good.  1  threw  myself  down  apon 
the  ground  and  wept  bitterly.  I  wept  long,  and 
ielt  thereby  a  beneficial  alleviation.  Gentler 
ieelinga  pressed  into  my  heart,  and  combatted 
.against  the  bitter  ones.  The  thoaghts  so  pre- 
cious to  me  of  a  reward  on  the  other  side  of  life, 
/or  sufferings  patiently  endured,  of  a  wise,  all- 
«ompasaionate  Father  came  again  and  again. 
I  was  now  able  to  pray  to  him  with  a  submissive 
heart.  I  prayed, — prayed  for  consolation — for 
Jight  and  strength,  with  that  fervent,  nameless 
jirayer,  whose  strength  opens  heavens,  and 
aeems  able  to  press  with  the  sighs  of  the  heart, 
to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  I  bad,  whilst  I 
frayed,  raiaed  myself  up,  bat  soon  sank  down 
again  to  the  earth,  enfeebled  by  my  feeling*  and 
by  pain,  deprived  even  as  much  of  thought  a*  of 
power,  and  dull  tones  of  lamentation  laboured 
Ibrtb  from  my  panting  breast. 

The  night  was  warm,  and  so  tranquil  that  no 
breath  of  air  was  sent  forth ;  yet  it  seemed  to 
me  at  times  as  if  .a  trembling  passed  through 
4be  leaves  of  the  poplar,  under  which  I  lay  with 
my  lace  to  the  earth,  and  each  time  an  inroluo- 
tary  shudder  passed  through  me.  Three  times, 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  hand  passed  over  my 
'  head  lightly  and  caressingly,  and  with  the  pleas- 
Ant  sensation  which  I  perceived  therefrom,  a  de- 
lightful remembrance  of  my  childhood  livingly 
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awoke  within  me.  So  had  Maria,  the  little  be. 
loved  one  of  my  childish  years,  careraed  me, 
when  we,  fatigued  by  sport  and  exercise,  rested 
upon  the  soft  grass  together.  I  had  perceived 
this  sensation,  when  the  little  one  raised  her 
feeble  hand  from  her  death-bed  and  laid  it,  for 
then  she  could  no  longer  speak,  as  it  were  in 
blessing  on  my  head. 

Was  she  near  to  me  at  this  moment  ?  Was 
she,  the  glorified  angel  of  earth,  sent  by  the  All- 
meroifnl  to  comfort  me  1  O  how  my  heart  beat 
as  these  thoughts  arose  in  my  soul ! 

I  believed  with  certainty  that  something  su- 
pernatural was  near  me,  but,  although  the  hair 
of  my  head  rose  upright,  yet  my  heart  felt  no 
fear.  What,  indeed,  does  one  fear  when  one  is 
deeply  wretched  1  Nay,  even  the  most  gloomy 
revelations  of  the  spiritual  world  terrify  no  long- 
er. The  feelings  of  horror  which  they  infuse 
are  welcome ;  they  refresh — th^y  raise  us  above 
earthly  pain ;  and  seem  less  horrible  than  this. 
It  is,  however,  a  consolation  which,  as  we  b». 
lieve,  approaches  ns  in  a  beloved  shape  from 
that  unknown  land  at  whose  portals  all  lights  ot 
the  human  spirit  are  extingnished— therefore  alt 
becomes  tranquil  in  the  tumultuous  breast,  and 
all  the  pulses  beat  in  adoring  expectation.  Thas 
operated  in  my  soul  the  thought  of  Maria's  pres- 
ence. I  called  her  softly  by  name — besought 
her  to  Isy  her  hand  upon  my  heart, — and  amid 
feelings  of  peace  and  sweet  repose,  such  as  I 
had  never  felt  before,  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  dream- 
ing stupefaction.  During  this,  it  sppeared  to 
me  that  I  saw  Maria  clothed  in  white,  and  in 
describably  beautiful,  sit  near  me,  in  ber  hand 
a  palm-branch  with  which  she  fiinned  me — 
whilst  I,  in  no  condition  to  speak  or  clearly  to 
think,  pleased  myself  for  some  moments  only 
by  the  feeling:,  how  well  it  was  with  me.  All  at 
once  I  perceived  Maria  seiie  roe  by  the  hand, 
and  amid  feelings  of  indescribable  satisfsction  I 
fancied  myself  floating  away  at  her  side  ottr 
the  earth  towards  heaven. 

"  I  am  dead !"  thought  I,  and  an  unspeakable 
seoastion  of  joy  passed  with  the  thought  through 
my  soul. 

I  wished  to  tarn  myself  nmnd,  that  I  might 
yet  once  more  behold  this  earth  apon  which  I 
had  aullbred  so  much — hot  mists  dimmed  my 
view. 

The  cloads  environed  me  ever  more  densely ; 
I  fhit  how  the  frosty  damps  chilled  my  breast, 
and  dolled  the  glow  whioh  the  reatleas  heating 
of  my  heart  had  oceasioned.  "  It  is  good !" 
thought  I ;  "  that  is  the  enfolding  of  the  grare, 
the  embrace  of  death  —  how  heantifnlly  th^y 
cool !  soon  —  soon  shall  I  be  tranaformsd." 
Again  it  became  dark  to  me,  as  if  I  were  not 
yet  dead,  only  dying.  My  mind  became  evaiy 
moment  more  beniunbed ;  it  became  ever  dark- 
er and  darker  before  my  eyes— «  doU  sooghing, 
as  of  distant  woods,  was  in  my  eara.  Yet  dear- 
ly and  calmly  remained  to  me  the  eonscioasnaes 
of  a  guiding  hand,  even  in  the  mamentsjn  which 
I  entirely  seemed  to  lose  the  oonaoioosneae  of 
my  own  existence. 

A  sadden  figding  of  pain,  wbieb  tbrillsd 
throogh  my  heart  like  a  dagger-stroke,  recalled 
me  to  thought  and  oonseioasnees.  I  found  my> 
self  lymg  upon  the  earth  as  shortly  before,  and 
should  have  regarded  all  as  merely  a  dream  had 
I  not  still  felt  the  mift,  warm  hand  which  incki- 
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Wd  mine,  f  wm  fctWe  and  powericM.  Wiib- 
«M  raning  my  bead,  I  exclaimed,  "  O  Maria, 
why  didat  thoa  not  take  me  op  into  th;  bright 
feNMne  1  Wh;  am  I  yet  opoa  earth,  where  peo- 
ple SDfTer  ao  mocb  and  ao  bopeleaaly — why,  ah, 
Wby  moat  I  still  suffbr!" 

"  Ood  willa  it,"  replied  a  voice,  aa  cfaarratng 
and  melodioua  aa  we  repreaeat  to  ooraelvea  that 
ef  angets.  impatiently  mmrmoring,  I  aaked. 
"And  to  what  parpoae  ahmdd  I  live  a*d  aoTef  t" 

"  In  ofder  to  be  better  tbyaelf— to  be  oaefal 
to  othera." 

«  How  en  I,  miaerablB  wonn,  be  oaeAil  to 
othertt" 

'■  Throagh  fby  fMienoe— tfaroogfa  Oe  enm- 
ftevfOtj  aubrntaMMi." 

"  Ab,  1  have  atraagtb  to  feel  niy  aidhring,  bat 
flat  to  bear  it !" 

"  Pray !" 

"  Ged'a  image  ia  darkeaed  in  my  heart — I 
eannot  pray !  i  have  aeen  the  abyaa  of  pnin — 
tava  anderatood  tha  aDflbnnga  of  men, — and  I 
•M— I  vnderatand  God  m  more !  O  be  not  an- 
fiy,  pure,  twly  angel !  Thou  who  Uveal  in  Hght 
— leek  laeieiiMty  apon  the  aon  of  daritnaaa 
••digtiten  me    aemlbit  me !" 

"Yea,  I  ariti  eomfert  thee !" 

"  Tell  me,  eompaaatonate  angel,  baa  tke  Eter- 
nal aent  itaee  to  me  1" 

"  He  haa  aeni  me  to  tbae." 

"  HIa  eye  tboa,  then,  aeea  the  lonneated  worm 
Ofeeping  in  the  dant !  The  aaffering  ereataiea 
•r  the  earth  are  not  anobaerved  by  Urn  1" 

"  He  aeea,  be  naaaben  them  all." 

-  O  Maria  1  aay,  H  Gad  be  aH-good  and  mer- 
«<flil,  wherefora  all  the  wtetehedoeaa,  all  the 
auAigringa  or  men  1" 

"  It  la  anttciem  for  thee  to  knew  that  be  will 
aitnrd  cmnfiMt  to  idl,  and  will  aome  tine  caaae 
all  auflbring  to  ceoae." 

"leanMitiakehiiid  ea  thiaeomfon— Idonot 
•nderaiand  bow  bappineaa  can  ever  outweigh 
pain.  Happy  angel—thoo  who  want  already  in 
ehiMbnod  amHChed  away  fmm  the  earth  '  thou 
haat  never  known  Ma  afflictioaa-'tbau  ander- 
atandeat  them  not !  Hear  now  one  of  ila  vie- 
ttana  apeak  !  Hear,  aad  if  thy  inoerporeal  being 
OMi  yet  oberiah  huaaan  feeliaga — if  tbia  heart, 
IhiaHiar  with  the  Mieity  M  heaven,  be  net  'ouid 
for  foreign  auffering — then  abodder!"  And 
ftom  the  deptha  n(  my  uitatcd  heart  I  eselaiin- 
ed-^  Wa  anffer,  we  aa#er !  We  caU  for  help, 
and  tha  earth  epena  ber  abyaaea,  and  heaven 
looks  catdly  down  aad  deapiaea  n&  The  nrgbt 
»f  deapair  eovata  ■aa  ■  Ihe  wliara  aiu  on  oar 
heart,  iMd  feada  Irdm  it'piaee  after  pieee-^and 
gnawa  and  gaawb.  We  oaU  un  death,  but 
death  eomeatwt  We  ««i«e  our  li<% — we  Mas- 
pheme  ■  "  I  paaaed,  thrilled  throogb  with 
nerrorl 

Every  thin^^  waa  attll  for  a  moment,  and  I  en- 

4eavoared,  wKb  •  ennvnlsive  effort,  to  atupify 

my  mind ;  for  I  dreaded  le  bear  that  acornfol 

laaghier,  to  aee  thaaedark  abyaaea,  to  feel  Uioae 

■  paaga  of  agony. 

■*  Listen  !"  said  the  angel-voiee,  auddenly. 
«trong  and  delieioas  as  a  harp-lone.  "  Listpn 
to  the  song  of  victory  from  my  lips,  wtii<'h  ihp 
aifflering  children  of  earth  will  aome  time  aing 
altogether  in  the  bright  heavens !"  A  nd  I  heard 
'  the  angelic  song,  which  sounded  like  a  voice 
•at  of  tbe  douda,  and  yet  quite  near  to  me. 


rmsbrief! 


nan  osr  kopv  wn*  tmS 


Otkoatai 

Th/*twde  wu 
Hrirt,  enfraBCbind  etaUfn, 

What  a  Uaaaad  raliar, 
Bt  saflanna  panftad, 
Nuw  to  God  allied ! 

To  tka  bright  Uao  haaToo, 

From  the  rale  of  can. 
Let  thine  e^  be  givea, 

Thiak  aot  OB  daqair ! 
8aa  abora,  in  bnghloaaa, 
Tha  d<ntUin(  of  u]>n(htiiaaa ! 

noofk  oar  lifa'a  ayek  laada 
oa 
Thnmcb  a  ibraipi  laat, 
Tia  bat  iba  ooaiaa  that  Enar  all  ia  o'er ; 

•peada  aa  Word  of  dooht  ooafoaaOath 

To  the  bnihl  world'a  atnad.     Oar  i 
And  alar  nf,  iM  For  mib  od  | 

Tha  Pather'a  I 


OBOBdiaa 

Now  aarruaada  aa  aai*. 
The  appointad  (oal  ia  t>A*- 

ad, 
Tha  Tietety  ia  rililaiaii! 

Shall  wa  loali  to  haana, 
Sprin|:*8  eternal  f  ladnaaa 

To  oar  heatfla  la  givon ; 
And  Kke  tke  aaian  alia  i  a, 
Hanaaliifth  oar  lift  la  km  ! 


'a^Ci!' 


The  song  ceased,  bnt  I  fancied  I  still  heard  it. 
The  pain  also  in  my  aoul  ceased.  I  felt  hoir 
every  bitter  feeling  within  roe  dissolved  itself 
by  degrees,  and  gave  place  u>  gentle,  consolato- 
ry onea.  Sweet  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks,  and 
a  feeling  like  that  of  the  peace  just  now  son;, 
overcame  for  a  moment  my  being.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  torroeat  woke  again,  and  I'oiibt  raised 
itaelf  again  from  the  depths  of  my  soul.  I  IbW- 
ed  my  haoda  and  prayed,  "  O  pitying,  gentle  an- 
gel, forgive  my  weakness — leave  me  not — coa- 
tinne  to  give  my  soul  light !  Tell  me,  what  in- 
deed ia  that  fur  which  we  here  struggle  and 
suffer  1" 

"  The  right,  the  true  life,  of  which  this  earth- 
ly life  is  only  the  shadow.  An  eternal  mounting 
upwards,  an  eternal  approach  to  Ood,  the  fount- 
ain of  truth  and  bliss.  That  light,  tliat  peace, 
that  aanctification  and  pure  joy,  which  we  hei« 
aeek  fur  in  vain,  we  shall  there  find." 

*'Ah,"  I  replied  gloomily,  "night  eneompas- 
aea  me — I  cannot  lake  hold  on  the  light." 

"  Behold,  the  red  of  the  morning  breaks," 
cried  tbe  voice ;  "  behold,  bow  It  dimisee  light 
around  ua ;  how  every  objeci,  which  jost  no^ 
were  yet  veiled  in  nocturnal  shadciw,  appears  in 
brightness,  beauty,  and  truth.  Thus  atsu  on  the 
morning  of  eternity  will  its  sun  (frfttase  light 
over  all  the  perplexities  of  life, — then  wilt  tboa 
understand  wherefore  lb<m  hast  huffbred ;  ontjr 
continue  good,  only  continue  Sobmissfve— and 
all  will  be  right.  Son  of  suffering !  thoa  «!•» 
wilt  one  day  drink  from  the  cup  nf  ftitieity  r> 

"  A  nd  the  poor  tempted  ones,  they  wbmn  Mis- 
fortune leads  to  crime,  Whom  rnlslbrtane  da 
grades— what  fate  may  they  etpeet!*' 

"  Gild  ia  merciful  Und  jasi — adora  him!" 

"  A  nd  the  wicked,— they  whom  a  horriMe  Jea- 
tiny  seems  even  fVnm  their  cradfe  to  hate  des- 
tined to  be  the  scourge  of  their  ftillow^hehiss  r' 

The  angel  waa  silent  a  «rhHe,  tiot  at  iMgt^ 
said  with  a  gentle,  solemn  seHmiSbess. "  Wfiem- 
f<ire  these  questions,  this  dlsqalM,  efaildbfAMi  T 
There  is  a  God — Worship  Ood !" 

It  became  brighter  la  nty  sotfl.  "O,"  said  I 
softly,  "  I  understand  thee.  Gnd  is  Ood.  and 
tliat  aaya  every  thing,— ni^  X3ad  alsa,"  adfcd  I,. 
with  deep  and  joyous  feelings. 

"And  thy  Father !"  said  the  angelic  vnine. 

"  Yes— my  Father,- and  a  Pother  who  par- 
dons !  O  Maria,  tell  me — if  1,  too  weak  to  bear 
my  burden,  volunurily  laid  dowb  a  life  wbirh  I 
ri>lt  to  be  intolerable,  would  not  this  Father  re- 
ceivehisunliHppy  child  into  his  paternal  Ixisom."^ 

"  Do  not  mislead  thyself,"  replied  tbe  voice  ; 
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« ti0  who  giTM  way  before  the  trial,  can  never 
deserve  the  reward.  0  suHer  with  patience — 
hope  with  confidence  I  Deprive  not  thyself  of 
the  reward  which  awaits  thee — of  the  well- 
pleaaing  of  God,  of  the  good  pure  witness  of 
tbine  own  conscience,  of  the  blessings  of  those 
to  whom  thou  oanat  be  upon  earth  a  support 
and  a  eunifort." 

"  But  if  I  see  that  I  am  a  burden  to  others  as 
to  myself,  if " 

"  Uu  right  and  worship  God,"  replied  the 
xoioe,  in  a  severe  tone.  I  felt  pain.  At  length 
I  aaid,  dejectedly,  "  Life  is  long,  infinitely  long, 
for  the  unhappy,  wbo  bave  on  earth  no  other, 
better  lot  to  expect;  and  the  terminating  goal 
of  suffering  appears  to  him  too  distant  for  it  to 
operate  as  a  constant  alleviation  of  ever-return- 
ing pain.  Thou,  thou,  ia  the  enjoyment  of  ever- 
«scending  happiness,  oteasurest  not,  remarkest 
not,  the  course  of  the  years;  thou  canst  not 
think  what  an  infinitude  of  duration  the  days, 
the  hours,  nay,  even  the  minutes,  have  fbr  the 
unfortunate,  wbo  counts  his  paugs  by  the  beat- 
ing of  bis  pulse  !  If  thou,  heavenly  comforter, 
werl  ever  near  me,  1  would  not  complain ;  but 
when  thou  retumest  to  the  bright  home  from 
'Which  thou  out  of  mercy  hast  descended,  what 
"Will  become  of  me  ?  How  shall  I  be  able  to 
bear  those  long,  long  hours,  which  the  united 
pains  of  ifae  auul  and  the  body  make  so  insufler- 
.^bleV 

"  I  wiU  not  leave  thee,"  replied  the  angel, 
wlxife  voice  was  again  infinitely  soil  and  gen- 
tie i  "I  will  assist  (bee  to  endure  those  hours, 
«#d  if>  feel  tbose  pains  less.  God  has  strewn 
everywhere  tbe  seeds  of  consolation  and  joy ; 
^e  will  seek  fox  them  together.  We  will  be 
wbmiasive, — and  all  will  become  good ;  we  will 
ba  submissive — and  peace  will  descend  into  our 
hearts.  We  will  worship  God  together, —  to- 
gether seek  tot  tbe  mitigation  of  thy  pain  ;  and 
if  thou  must  weep,  thou  sbalt  no  longer  weep 
«lune."  At'  (base  words  the  voice  of  the  aogel 
became  as  it  were  stifled  by  emotion. 

"  Po  tbe  immortals  also  shed  tears  V  thought 
I ;  and,  amaxed  beyond  all  description,  as  well 
by  the  words  a*  by  tbe  emotion  that  followed 
tbam,  I  raised  myself  up,  and  ventured  for  the 
$jst  time  to  contemplate  the  white  figure  which 
sate  at  my  side.  Trembling  I.,  sought  fbr  the 
dear,  well-known  features  of  Maria;  I  found 
them  not  A  Ipvely,  to  me,  strange  connte- 
nance,  veiled  with  compassionate  lean,  and 
brightened  by  the  dawning  crimson  of  the  morn- 
in&  bent  over  me,  and  a  warm,  soft,  rosy 
Wouth  impressed  upon  my  brow  an  affectionate 
kiss. 

"  O  my  brother,  my  beloved  brother !"  whis- 
pered tbe  same  angelic  voice  which  went  so  to 
my  heart,  *•  recognize  thy  aister,  whom  God 
has  sent  to  thee  to  comfort  and  to  love  thee, — 
who  will  never  more  leave  thee !"  and  she  threw 
her  titos  around  me. 

My  bewilderment  was  so  great,  for  a  moment, 
that  I  fancied  I  had  lost  tbe  oae  of  my  mind. 

My  aister  endeavoured,  in  the  most  heartfelt 
sfiectiooate  manner,  to  overcome  tbe  excite- 
ment of  my  mind.  She  locked  me  in  her  arms, 
let  my  head  rest  upon  her  breast,  and  with  sweet 
loving  words  she  bushed  to  rest  as  it  were  my 
agitated  feelinga.  I  became  by  degrees  calmer, 
bnt  for  a  long  timet  oouU  not  perauade  myself 


that  it  was  only  my  imagiifation,  excited  in  th« 
highest  degree,  which  had  made  me  fancy  that 
an  angel — yet  what  do  I  say — was  it  not  an  an- 
gel, although  in  a  human  form  ? — had  been  sent 
by  God  fur  my  consolation !  Yes,  t  a.  was  abe, 
in  the  most  beautiful  signification  of  tbe  word, 
and  [  felt  it  every  moment  deeper.  In  order  to 
give  my  mind  the  most  perfect  clearness,  she 
told  me  in  a  few  words  tbe  accident  which  hiul 
conducted  her  to  me.  Informed  of  mj  illness, 
of  its  consequences,  and  the  unhappy  state  of 
my  mind,  which  my  gay  and  fortunate  brothers 
had  described  as  bordering  upon  insanity,  she 
had,  immediately  on  her  arrival  at  the  paternal 
house,  inquired  after  me,  and  learnt  that  I,  more 
gloomy  than  common,  had  betaken  myself  into 
the  park.  As  she,  tolerably  tate  at  night,  again 
inquired  alter  me,  and  beard  that  I  had  not  yet 
returned,  this  amiable  sister,  under  the  pretence 
of  going  to  rest,  stole  away  rroin  the  ball,  and 
into  the  park,  to  seek  out  her  afSicted  brother. 
She  was  about  to  call  my  name,  when  my  la- 
menting voice  reached  her  ear,  and  guided  bet 
to  tbe  spot  where  I  had  sunk  down  overpowered 
by  suffering,  and  almost  insensible.  She  softly 
approached  me,  lingered  quietly  beside  me,  sod 
beard  bow  I  called  on  the  name  of  Maria,  and 
besought  her  to  comfort  me ;  and  her  prudence 
and  goodness  suggested  to  her  the  thought  of 
availing  herself  of  this  mistake,  which  my  vio- 
lenlly  excited  state  of  mind  and  my  heated  fan- 
cy bad  made,  in  order  to  afford  me  consolation 
in  a  maoDer  which  would  make  tbe  greatest  im- 
pression on  my  overstrained  mind.  Toward* 
tbe  conclusion  of  our  conversation  she  thooght 
that  the  human  loving  sister,  deeply  affected  by 
my  sufferings,  would  be  more  able  to  cootribote 
to  m3f  comfort  than  one  belonging  to  the  world 
of  spirits,  and  she  let  her  feelings  speak  for  me. 
"  My  brother" — ^thus  she  ended  her  explanation, 
— "  be  not  displeased  because  I  was  thy  angel ! 
Maria  would,  however,  bave  left  theoj  aa.d  I 
will  never,  never  more  leave  thee  !" 

I  could  not  overcome  my  amazement  '*  And 
those  oraci^r  answers  which  thou  favest  ta 
me  V 

"  ThoQ  wilt  find  their  foundation  in  the  Go»> 
pel — there  is  the  fountain  of  comfort  and  of  wisr 
dom ;  we  will  together  learn  to  gain  them  there- 
from." 

"And  that  charmibg  consolatory  hymn,"  I 
said,  with  tearful  eye,  "  was  it,  then,  on^  thy 
composition  V 

"  It  was  truth,  which,  although  feebly  com- 
posed, by  me  was  put  into  the  form  in  whio^ 
thou  now  hast  beard  it.  When  we  shall  somo 
time  hear,  in  a  better  wprld,  tbe  victorious  s»n(« 
of  the  suffering  children  of  tbe  earth,  and  abal) 
even  mingle  our  own  voices  in  them, — how  dif- 
ferent, my  brother! — how  altogether  aootbeR 
thing  will  these  harmonies  of  eternity  appear  i^ 
comparison  with  feeble  earthly  tones  '.  Ye  beavr 
enly  felicities,  which  no  human  eye  has  seen, 
no  ear  has  perceived,  which  no  human  ondt-r- 
standing  can  comprehend, — how,  indeed,  could 
a  mortal  voice  be  wuitby  to  sing  ye !  Ye  pa- 
tient sufferers,  it  will  some  time  be  yoitr  lot  to 
do  so !" 

"  Yes."  replied  I,  with  emotirfn,  "  I  may  per- 
haps  some  time  unite  my  voice  with  these ;  but 
thou,  sister,  will  sing  yet  more  beautiful  amongj 
the  haH>7  ooea  arisen  fttm  (tte  grave,— hafPT 
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on  this  and  on  flie  other  side, — Ihoa  angel  of 
Ood  !"  My  siater  made  nn  reply,  t>ot  looked  up 
to  k«avea  witb  a  glance,  in  which  patient  sub- 
mission wa<  BO  expressively  depicted,  as  if  she 
saw  befureband  that  severe  fate  would  also 
strike  ber,  and  she  offered  up  her  own  will  as  a 
sacrifice. 

She  took  my  arm  within  hers,  and  conducted 
me  slowly  back  to  the  house.  The  ever-in- 
ereasing  daylight  drove  away  the  shadows  from 
around ;  morning  breezes  played  in  the  foliage, 
and  the  most  delicious  twittering  of  birds  raised 
itself  in  the  fresh  odoriferous  air.  All  this  ap- 
peared to  me  an  image  of  that  which  occurred 
m  my  own  soul.  In  my  night-enwrapped  mind 
light  had  also  arisen  ;  I  felt  the  gentle  zephyrs 
of  consolation,  I  heard  the  song  of  hope.  Silent- 
ly went  on  my  sister  and  myself  beside  each 
other ;  hut  her  beaming  glance,  which  now  was 
riveted  upon  me,  now  passed  over  the  enchant- 
ing objects  which  surrounded  us,  and  then  rais- 
ed itself  to  heaven,  seemed  to  invite  my  feelings 
to  follow  in  its  holy  flight. 

The  first  beams  of  the  sun  gilded  the  windows 
of  the  Castle  as  we  approached  it — the  same 
windows  whose  glittering  illumination  some 
hours  before  had  made  so  painful  an  impression 
upon  me.  Now  I  contemplated  them  with  quite 
dififerent  feelings  ;  and  as  I  turned  to  the  beam- 
ing torch  of  day,  I  repeated  softly,  with  deep  and 
delightful  emotion,  Thomson's  glorious  prayer : 

'"Fftther  of  light  and  life !  thon  Good  Snprome ! 
O  teach  me  whmt  ia  good !  temch  me  thjMlf ! 
Bvn  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice. 
From  every  low  pursuit !  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  Tirtue  pore  ; 
Sacred,  substantial,  nsTer-fuing  bliss  V* 

I  perceived  the  change  within  myself  with 
rapture.  The  nocturnal  scene  had  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  me  ;  and  however  natural  ev- 
ery thing  which  had  occurred  might  be,  I  still 
could  not  help  ascribing  it  to  a  supernatural 
guidance.  In  the  moment  of  pain  and  of  de- 
spair I  bad  called  upon  an  angel,  and  an  angel 
bad  descended  to  me  with  kind,  long-wished-for 
words  of  consolation  and  hope.  The  voice  of 
my  glorified  Maria  could  scarcely  have  produced 
a  greater  change  in  me  than  the  voice  of  my 
gentle  sister  did. 

She  was  one  of  those  beings  who  only  seem 
to  linger  upon  the  earth  to  alleviate  its  misery, 
and  in  whose  pure  soul  heaven  has  stamped,  as 
it  were,  its  image.  Gentle,  lovely,  wise,  seri- 
ous— she  went  through  the  world  like  a  loflier 
spirit,  ivbo  only  takes  part  in  life  that  it  may 
•weeten  the  lives  of  others.  She  found  ber  hap- 
piness only  in  the  happiness  of  others ;  and  if 
•he  how  felt  the  sufferings  of  others  bitterly,  it 
was  because  she  kept  her  gaze  too  firmly  fixed 
moo  the  terminal  goal  of  the  journey  through 
Wa  for  her  to  permit  the  brightness  of  her  mind 
t9  be  gloomed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  way. 
And  precisely  this  repose  in  her  own  soul  ena- 
bled her,  wisely  and  considerately,  to  select  and 
•ppjy  the  right  method  for  the  alleviation  of  ev- 
ery sorrow. 

-  i  floon  per(xived  the  beneficial  inflaence  of 
bw  gentle  and  prudent  guidance.  She  did  not 
permit  the  temporary  flight  which  had  elevated 
my  soul  to  sink  back  into  cowardice,  but  main- 
tained it  upri||[ht,  and  sought  to  bring  it  round 
to  tranquil,  deliberate,  and  independent  strength. 

She  8000  discovered  that  ambition  was  my 


chief  passion,  and  that  the  loss  of  all  that  coold 
promise  success  to  this  passion  was  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  my  deep  melancholy.  She  judged 
wisely,  that  this  passion,  like  all  strong  passions 
of  the  soul,  could  scarcely  be  speedily  brongbc 
into  subjection  ;  and  endeavoured  only  to  give 
it  another  direction,  to  set  to  it  a  better,  nobler, 
less  selfish,  and  to  me  a  yet  attainable  object. 

"  Thou  canst  not,"  said  she  once,  in  oar  con- 
fidential conversations,  "  become  a  Soipio,  a  Ca- 
millus,  a  Leonidas ;  but  thou  mayest  be  a  Soc- 
rates, a  Plato,  or,  which  ia  still  better,  one  of 
those  Apostles  of  Christianity,  whose  sacred 
and  heroic  virtues  have  deserved  immortality 
on  earth.  Believe  me,  my  brother,  the  world 
needs  for  its  happiness  more  wise  men  than  he- 
roea ;  and  the  happy,  noble  man,  who  has  giv- 
en to  humanity  one  comfort,  one  refreshment, 
may  die  with  a  more  beautiful  consciousness 
than  that  which  sweetened  the  last  hours  of  aa 
Epaminondas.  Thou  bstst  received  from  nature 
remarkable  gifts  of  mind,  memory,  acuteness  ; 
exercise  and  cultivate  these.  Thou  hast  knowl- 
edge— strive  to  acqaire  more  and  better-ground- 
ed knowledge.  The  field  of  mental  cultivatioa 
is  immeasurable,  and  the  flowers  which  it  bears 
are  noble  everlastings.  The  richer  thy  harvest 
becomes,  the  more  (to  continue  the  simile)  thoa 
garnerest  of  that  which  is  mature  and  solid,  alt 
the  more  wilt  thou  be  able  to  extend  of  the  fruit 
of  thy  labour  to  the  greatly-needing  hungry 
many,  and  wilt  deserve  the  blessings  of  the 
present  and  future  generations.  Let  us  never 
forget,  that  what  we  undertake  and  accomplisb, 
if  it  be  actually  good  and  beneficial,  must  be  for 
the  use  of  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Thus  spoke  my  good  sister,  less,  as  I  believe, 
in  the  conviction  of  my  ability  to  reach  the  pro- 
totypes which  she  presented  to  me,  than  to  ani- 
mate and  inspire  my  sunken  spirit. 

In  proportion  as  my  earthly  fortune  opened 
itself  again  to  me,  my  courage  and  my  powers 
reawoke.  The  horizon  extended  itself,  as  it 
were,  before  my  gaze.  Full  of  hope,  I  extended 
my  arfhs  towards  the  ascending  sun,  in  which 
I  now  saw,  as  formerly,  the  image  of  light  whicla 
would  beam  upon  my  earthly  life. 

I  began  to  labour  for  my  new  object  with  all  th» 
zeal  which  my  weak  health  allowed,  and  might 
perhaps  have  exerted  myself  beyond  my  powers, 
if  my  gentle  and  prudent  sister  bad  not  here  also 
stood  by  my  side,  watchfully  and  wamingly. 

She  induced  me  to  seek  for  diversion  of  mind, 
and  by  agreeable  light  occupations  or  pastimes. 
to  cheer  my  spirits  and  to  strengthen  my  pow- 
ers. I  had  talent  for  drawing.  She  encouraged' 
me  to  practise  this  beautiful,  serious  art,  whictr 
enables  us  to  perpetuate  beloved  memories,  and 
at  the  same  time  tu  forget  the  oppressive  hoars 
of  the  present.  How  often,  when  I  endeavour- 
ed to  preserve  her  gentle  features  on  paper,  have 
I  forgotten  myself;  the  whole  world,  time,  and. 
every  thing  which  could  be  important  and  A- 
tiguing,  whilst  my  whole  soul  lived  with  delight 
in  my  beloved  work.  How  often,  whilst  I  haver 
been  representing  the-attractive  and  fresh  ob- 
jects of  the  country,  the  leafy  trees,  the  caln» 
lake,  the  bold  heights,  the  shady  valleys,  the- 
grazing  herds,  the  clean  turf-covered  cottages, 
and  the  heavens  veiled  with  transparent  ckmda, 
how  often  has  the  feeling  of  peace  and  quiet  sat, 
isfaetioo  penetrated  my  soul ! 
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'  Hie  great  condition  (br  that  pare  enjo3rment 
is  this,  that  the  heart  is  free  from  every  root  of 
bitterness,  every  sentiment  of  ill-temper  and 
envy  ;  and  in  a  short  time  these  disturbers  of 
peace  were  entirely  driven  oot  of  mins. 

I  had  formerly  read  history  with  the  same 
mind  with  which  children  see  a  magnificent 
spectacle,  with  admiration  for  the  splendid  and 
the  great,  without  in  any  way  as  a  whole  con- 
necting and  embracing  it.  I  read  it  again,  after 
years,  and  still  more,  misfortane,  bad  matured 
and  formed  my  understanding,  and  found  a  to- 
tally diflferent  impression  from  this  reading. 

In  contemplating  the  fate  of  the  world,  ray 
own  vanished  from  before  my  eyes.  When  my 
tboagbts  roamed  through  centuries,  my  lifetime 
seemed  to  lose  itself  in  these, 'like  a  drop  in  the 
ocean,— «nd  when  Hbe  misfortunes  of  millions 
lay  open  before  my  sight,  I  was  ashamed  of 
thinking  on  my  own.  I  learned,  in  one  word, 
to  forget  myself.  And  when  my  weak  vision 
could  perceive  in  these  pictures  of  history  only 
a  confused  swarming  mass,  when  I  lost  there 
the  traces  of  a  wise  and  good  Providence,  when 
I  saw  upon  earth  only  a  disorderly  succession  of 
errors,  confusion  and  misery,  then  my  sister 
turned  my  glance  to  heaven. 

I  looked  op  to  heaven,  listened  to  the  voices 
of  the  good  and  holy  upon  earth,  who — in  com- 
bat, in  pain,  in  death — have  been  raised  with 
confidence,  joy,  and  celestial  power,  to  announce 
to  08  a  higher  aim  than  earthly  happiness,  an- 
other home,  a  higher  light ;— listened  to  the 
promises  of  immortality,  and  to  the  presenti- 
ments of  it  in  my  own  breast,  and  learned  to 
embrace  in  my  heart  the  consolatory  belief 
which  already  here  in  life  difiVised  brightness 
over  the  darkest  night. 

I  looked  up  to  heaven.  Light  came  from 
above,  tt  beamed  down  into  my  soul.  I  com- 
prehended that  here  below  all  things  are  only 
m  the  beginning,  and  full  of  hope  ;  I  cheerfully 
seized  again  my  pilgrim-atafT,  composed  as  re- 
garded my  fate,  and  certain  of  my  object.  From 
this  time  my  heart  had  continnally  peace ;  and 
it  was  not  difficult  for  me  to  se^  out  many  ma- 
terials for  happiness  and  joy,  wherewith  I  was 
enabled  to  build  upon  earth  the  cottage  of  my 
content.  Among  these,  I  have  mentioned  pleas- 
ant and  diverting  occupations,  and  I  must  yet 
add — society, — not  that  on  a  great  scale,  to 
which  I  was  still  always  opposed,  and  which,  on 
account  of  my  exterior,  could  only  awaken  un- 
pleasant  feelings,  bat  that  composed  of  my  own 
family  and  my  own  friends,  who  did  not  alone 
endure  me,  but  who  endeavoured  with  kindness 
that  I  should,  by  degrees,  find  pleasure  in  their 
joy,  and  even  learn  to  contribute  to  it, — truly 
often  enough,  Hke  a  blind  mosieian  contributing 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  dance. 

My  sister  and  myself  took  all  possible  pains 
to  make  my  temper,  violent  by  nature,  mild  and 
cheerful.  She,  by  warnings,  friendly  counsels, 
hot  principally  by  her  tenderness,  her  care  to 
surround  me  with  little  pleasures,  which  nobody 
knew  better  how  to  arrange  and  to  make  piquant 
than  she  did  ;  I,  by  watchfulness  over  myself, 
by  repressing  all  irritability  and  sensitiveness, 
and  for  the  rest,  by  perfect  submission  to  her 
guidance. 

"  Whoever,"  aaid  she,  "  is  deprived  of  out- 
ward charms,  and  perpetually  requires  the  atten- 


tion and  cherishing  eaw  of  others,  must  labour- 
still  more  than  others  tn  acquire  Ihft  mild,  kind,. 
amiaMe  temper  and  behaviour,  whi«h  is  alone- 
sufficient  to  win  the  devotion  of  otiiers, — and: 
which  make  all  little  attentions  whieb  are  shewn 
to  them  become  so  agreeable,  all  greater  ones- 
80  light." 

I  foHowed  her  counsel.  I  endeavoured  to  b» 
amiable,— I  became  beloved,  and  I  deeply  felt, 
the  happiness  of  being  so. 

The  first  great  pain  which  befel  me  after  my 
return  to  life  and  joy,  was  occstsinned  to  me  by 
her,  who  had  formeriy  so  affectionately  consoled 
me.  Ah  !  my  angelically  good  sister  was  doom- 
ed, as  she  herself  had  divined,  to  experience 
herself  on  earth  the  bitterness  of  grief.  He — 
who  was  worthy  of  her  in  every  respect,  and' 
with  whom  she  led  an  angel's  life— -died  sudden- 
ly, and  her  tender,  only  child  followed  bim  soon 
afterwards.  As  tranquilly  and  mildly  as  she  hadi 
formeriy  said  to  me — "Let  us  be  submissive," 
she  now  repeated  to  herself  these  words,— and- 
was  perfectly  resigned.  Kind  and  considerate- 
for  others  as  formeriy,  her  bright  peaceful  eye 
was  ever  attentive  to  tbe  wishes  and  neoessities- 
of  others  ;  but  they  remarked  that  something  in- 
her  was  chanKed--her  joy  was  gone — she  was- 
in  heaven.  Her  life  on  earth  was  now  only  a 
slow  descent ;  not  that  of  an  extinguished  flame,, 
but  of  a  descending  sun,  which,  whilst  witb 
bright,  although  dying  beams,  he  lets  his  fare- 
well illumine  this  world,  stands  about  to  be  re- 
illumined  with  new-bom  strength  and  pnrity  ia 
another. 

She  was  no  more ! — and  alone— and  deserted, 
by  her — I  feared  for  a  long  time  to  loae  myself, 
—but  I  soon  felt  that  she  and  her  consolations 
continued  still  in  my  heart  my  guardian  angels. 
I  collected  my  powers,  and  remained  resigned 
to  the  will  of  heaven. 

From  the  Eternal  home,  where  she  lives 
blessed  and  again  united  to  her  own,  she  casts 
sometimes,  perhaps,  a  glance  upon  the  grateful 
brother  whose  good  ange,  she  was  on  earth.  O 
that  this  glance  might  never  find  me  unworthy !. 
—that  this  glance  might  not  look  down  without 
pleasure  into  a  purified  and  sanctified  heart.  My- 
life  has  not  come  up  to  the  splendid  image  which 
we  beforehand  conceived :  I  have  become  no 
Socrates  nor  Plato,  but  still  am  wise  enough, 
not  to  weep  over  it.  We  had — I  in  particular 
— bad  had  quite  too  much  confidence  in  the 
powers  of  my  mind  and  my  understanding.  I 
soon  observed  that  my  ability  to  comprehend  on. 
a  great  scale,  and  to  think,  was  very  much  con- 
fined. Something — T  know  not  what  it  was— > 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  were  my  own  skull — . 
presented  to  my  thoughts,  when  they  had  arri- 
ved at  a  certain  point,  a  wall  which  was  to  them> 
as  insurmountable  as  the  walls  of  my  room  were 
to  my  feet ;  and  my  spirit  was,  alas !  so  con- 
stituted, that  its  flight  rather  led  me  into  tha» 
out  of  the  clouds.  Thus  I  was  also  here  obli- 
ged to  give  Dp  my  ambitious  hopes,  and  fonnA 
myself,  when  I,  at  length,  had  accustomed  my- 
self to  fruitless  combats  and  endeavours,  only 
the  better  for  it. 

My  sister  had,  above  all  things,  turned  my 
mind  to  religion ;  and  this,  which  overcomes  all 
human  passions,  poured  her  tranqnillicing  bal- 
sam also  over  the  waves  of  my  ambition  and 
worldly  vanity.    And,  in  troth,  if  we  acknowW 
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«4ge  ourselves  as  woi^tcwls  in  the  baad  of 
Providence,  who  has  created  us,  how  foolish  il 
is,  then,  to  wish  to  be  anything  differeot  to  that 
for  which  He  has  destined  u* ! 

When,  therefore,  I  saw  my  inability  to  raise 
myself  above  mediocrity  in  the  path  uf  knowl- 
edge and  of  science,  I  ceased  tn  strive  after  it, 
and  calmly  renounced  a  renown  which  was  not 
destined  for  me,  I  employed,  therefore,  all  the 
greater  pains  to  enable  that  portion  of  myself, 
the  perfection  of  which  is  impeded  by  no  wall, 
by  no  "  so  far  and  no  farther,"  but  to  which,  on 
the  contrary,  infinitnde  stands  open.  Every  one 
who  has  earnestly  begun  this  work  will  find  that 
be  creates  his  own  happiness. 

In  the  sphere  which  my  inward  eye  can  com- 
mand, I  endeavour  so  perfectly  to  oMnprehend 
all,  so  to  profit  by  it  and  to  employ  it,  that  it  ac- 
tually may  be  advantageous  to  others  and  to  my- 
oelf  I  am,  according  to  my  ability,  active  in 
outward  life;  and  never  do  I  alleviate  a  tor- 
ment of  the  body  or  of  the  soul  of  a  fellow-be- 
ing without  ezperiencint;  an  increase  in  my  hap- 
piness. When  the  infirmity  of  my  body  compels 
me  to  inactivity,  I  am  quiet,  and  oucupy  my 
thoughts  more  exclusively  with  the  beautiful 
Aiture  which  religion  has  opened  to  us  on  the 
other  side  of  the  land  of  care.  By  my  patience 
tinder  suflering,  and  my,  if  not  ^ways  merry, 
yet  always  friendly  state  of  mind,  I  cndeava«tr 
Bot  to  make  unpleasant  the  pttentioos  and  care 
which  people  shew  to  me,  and,  in  particular, 
make  my  brothers  and  sisters  aware  how  easi- 
ly a  temper,  cheerful  and  resigned  throu^  Ood, 
can  bear  ootward  advetsitv.    Tiiey  are  kind  and 


amiable,  and — I  know  it,  and  say  it  with  tewa 
of  joy — there  is  no  one  amungat  iliem  who  wuold 
not  willingly  give  up  some  of  the  days  of  his  life 
to  beautify  mine.  And  yet  I  can  give  nothing 
more  to  them,  than — my  sincere  friendship. — 
do  little  more  for  them,  than  many  a  time  to 
think  for  them, — and  always  tu  feel  witli  them. 
My  sick-room  is  now  their  confessional,  now 
their  council-room,  and  often  also  their  temple 
of  joy ;  and  when  they  are  happy,  they  will  just 
as  willingly  gladden  me  with  the  view  of  their 
happiness,  as  I  will  gladly  see  it,  and  lake  part 
in  it. 

The  love  of  my  parents  is  again  given  to  me 
since  I  no  longer  embitter  their  days  by  impa- 
tient murmuring  over  my  fate.  Ah,  have  I 
now,  indeed,  reason  to  complain  of  my  fate. 
The  heaven  of  my  future  stands  brightly  open 
there,  and  my  present  life  is  agreeable.  I  love 
still  more  virtuous  and  amiable  peoi^e,  sympa- 
thise in  their  fete,  and  am  loved  by  them  in  re- 
turn. I  oan  do  some  good — my  heart  has  peace, 
— but  all  that  I  now  am,  all  that  I  aowjaay,  that 
have  I  from  thee,  my  good  sister.  Thou  awo- 
kest  me  from  the  depths  of  despair,  didst  press 
me  to  thy  loving  breast — gave  my  soul  comfort, 
my  life  courage — my  powers  a  new  ohject-^my 
temper  geatleoess !  When  I  eried  tp  heaven 
to  send  to  me  an  angel,  bo«  mercifully  was  I 
beard  I  Thou  didst  come^  my  sister !  O  de- 
lightful comforter, gentle  instructor! — although 
vanished  from  my  sight,  thou  livest  eternally  in 
my  heart ;  and  every  bleasing  which  I  hav« 
from  thee,  I  bring  aigain  to  tiiee  ia  hmnble  gnt' 
itudis! 
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Stadtiabn,  November  Xlh,  18^. 
Bs«T  Amuja  I 
Thou  inquirest  what  I  do  in  the  great  city  of 
Stockholm,  whilst  the  Parliament  waves  its  strife- 
proclaiming  hanners,  and  whilst  the  wise  and  the 
unwise  heads  of  the  capital  knock  one  against 
the  other,  and  all  the  nninitiated  expect  to  see 
the  public  good  start  forth  from  the  mighty  blow 
in  a  new-created  Minerva-shape.    Thou  askest 
what  I  do  daring  all  ihisl— .\n,  my  Urrt — ^I  eat 
snppers,  and  yawn !    The  day  before  yesterday 
■  I  was  at  a  sapper;  yesterday,  I  was  at  a  sapper; 
to-night  also  shall  be  at  a  supper,  and  tf  I  am 
still  alive  to-morrow,  I  shall,  alas,  also  to-morrow 
I  ;-    eat  a  supper.     "A  supper  P  I  hear  thee  ask— "is 
-^  there  then  anything  .so  horrible  in  it  1" 
W      My  Amalia,  thou  happy  daughter  of  the  conn- 
try,  remain  with  thy  sesrlng  and  thy  flowers, — 
let  the  pure  air  kiss  ihy  cheeks,  sing  thy  simple 
,       songs,  close  thy  day  in  peace  and  joy,  eat  tny 
%  frugal  evening  meal,  go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock, 
'%  thank  God,  and  pray  lo  HJm  that  He  may  pre- 
serve thee  from  city  lire  and  sappers  I 
But  if  thou  wilt  become  acquainted  at  a  dis- 
;    tance  with  these  pleasures  ct  the  great  and  ele- 
'.    ffant  world,  then  accompany  me  in  spirit  for  a 
**     few  minutes,  and  thou  sbalt  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  suppers. 

We  mast  adorn  ourselves  with  flowers  I  Hav- 
ing been  invited  eight  days  ago  to  take  part  at 
the  festival  of  pleasure,  we  must,  in  order  Uf 
«aliue  it,  call  ap  onr  freshest  smiles ! 


The  clock  strikes  eight.  We  leave  the  gtaas 
with  a  parting  glance  to  ascend  into  the  carriag* 
which  IS  standing  ready,  which  rattling  will  con- 
vey OS  through  the  streets  of  (he  city  to  where 
the  beamine  Maze  of  light  beckons  to  us  from  a 
long  row  of  windows. 

Not  a  word  about  disarranged  eorls,  mnnlad 
dresses,  and  the  thousand  other  little  travelling 
discomforts.  One  mast  forget  soiaetkine.  One 
gets  all  one's  acray  again  into  the  speediest  or- 
der, and  reassumes  that  beeooaing  amile  which 
one  bad  left  upon  the  steps. 

The  doors  of  the  saloon  are  opened,  and  «» 
float  in.  Is  it  the  simoom  or  the  siroeoo  which 
is  wafted  towards  us  from  the  throng  of  peopte 
and  lightsl  Oae  of  the  two  it  oertamiy  is,  and 
thon  feelest  already  a  universal  drowsiness  and 
disabling  diSiise  themselve^over  thy  inieUectaal 
powers. 

The  greetings  aie  over,  we  seat  oarselves. 
God  he  thanked  for  good  rest !  If  no  earthquake 
happen,  we  shall  not  soon  rise  aeain.  CI tseir 
seated  together,  the  ladies  mutually  review  taca 
other, — ^pey  compliments,  and  say  polite  things 
to  each  other— drawing  up  their  months  ine 
while  as  if  they  were  sucking  in  Sa^arlaod. 
The  eyes  twinkle,  the  heads  sie  in  motion,  the 
feathers  sway  here  and  there,  the  silken  dresses 
rustle;  there  is  a  greeting,  a  questioning  and  an 
answering:  there  is  a  murmuring  and  a  bustling, 
becoming  by  degrees  ever  fainter  and  fainteTj, 
like  a  dying-away  storm.    The  marmor  < 
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begins  again— it  dies  out — aad  all  becomes 


They  get  the  card-tabtes  read?,  carry  tea  aboal, 
exhibit  eograTingii.  People  play  aod  are  sileot 
— people  blow  aad  drink — ^people  eiamiae  and 
jrawD. 

It  is  bot  and  soUry.  Slowly  creeps  oo  tbe 
lime.  The  heat  of  toe  rooms  iocreases,  curls 
become  straight,  certaio  aoses  become  red,  the 
•ars  bum,  the  eyes  fill  wiib  tears; — one  gels  un- 
easv,  one  taras  oneiielf  hither  and  thither,  one 
fuis  and  plagues  oncMlf. 

People  try  to  begin  a  con  versatlan.  Bubbling 
ideas  might  enliven  one's  languishing  feelings 
Uke  fresh  springs  of  water;  but  ah !  ideas  hare 
gone  out  of  our  heads  like  tbe  pomatum  out  of 
ue  hair,  and  we  find  ourselves  hardly  witty  and 
clever  enough  to  talk  Vatiooally  about  the  weath- 
er. And  if  thou  do  exert  thyself  sufficiently  to 
say  something  particular,  tbott  wilt  receive  for 
thy  answer  a  polite  "  Yes,"  or  "  No,"  or"  Horn," 
or  "  Indeed  I"  which  will  as  mach  as  say,  "  My 
good  one,  do  not  give  yourself  any  trouble  I" 

See,  there  sow  approaches  ibee  a  gentleman 
with  bis  hat  in  hia  hand,  in  order  to  make  some 
diversion  in  tbe  entertainment.  What  does  he 
say  to  theel  Thou  s^ilest  really  so  gently. 
Was  it  something civin  'No.'  Something  wit- 
tyl  'No.'  Something  sttnidt  'No.'  Well, 
was  it  something,  iheni  'Yes,  biK  something 
which  was  absoVoiely  nothing.  Tbe  poor  fel- 
k>w,  he  was  rather  sleepy,  bad  lost  at  the  card- 
table;  and  was,  moreover,  under  tbe  influence 
ofthesnpper-siroceo.  What  then,  indeed,  could 
be  say  other  than — it  is  terribly  warm  here  I' 

In  order  to  awaken  thy  own  sensey  which  is 
slumberous  against  thy  will,  thou  lookest  about 
in  the  numerous  company  to  find  some  amuse- 
ment in  the  remarks  which  thou  canst  make.  In 
vain!  every  thing  is  so  iMiforra.  Good  ton  and 
refined  education  have  sopoHshed  and  trimmed, 
hare  so  far  removed  all  mariRd  fbm,  all  origi- 
nality, that  one  is  aware  of  no  AtherdiiTeiciioe  ib 
tliese  individoals  than  tbe  trifles  wbiob  shew 
themselves  in  dren,  and  these  which  mereifal 
oature,  that  enemy  of  nelancbDiy  unifbrtnity, 
always  knows  hota  m  preserve  between  oeae, 
moutn,  eyes,  etc.,— but  (his  ts  all. 

They  carry  about  ices  aad  'Confectionary. 
Some  refreshment  'is  perceptible  in  the  room  and 
tbe  senses.  People  stfeic  tbMr  feaspoooa  into 
their  mouths,  and  enjoy,  and  at%  stlMlt. 

In  tbe  side-rooms  one  perceives  tbe  noise  of 
tbe  trumps  which  are  struck  by  the  players  on 
tbe  table.  The  company  in  tbe  saloon  sets  itself 
BOW  in  motion — people  torn  themselves  rounds 
people  rise  np— they  set  down  the  little  plaWt^ 
they  draw  breath. 

The  piano  is  opened.  Good.  Tbe  magic 
tones  of  music  will  probably  put  to  flight  tbe 
demons  of  ennui.  Tbey  thrust  in  a  half-timid, 
faalf-bolH  lover  of  music,  that  he  may  play.  He 
assens  that  be  cannot,  but  still  seaLs  himself  at 
tbe  instrument.  He  reddens,  he  turns  pale,  he 
trembles,  but  strikes  forcibly  upon  the  patient 
keys,  and  aceoids  ihem  to  a  song.  Now,  thank 
Ood  that  it  is  ended,  and  has  not  gone  oS'  worse. 
Real  talent  after  this  makes  itielf  heard,  nn- 
pretendine  hut  calm  in  the  consciousness  of  its 
power.  They  are  songs  from  Friihiof  which 
are  sung.  Music,  poetry,  both  are  beautiful. 
The  voice  of  the  singer  Is  certain  and  agreeahlr, 
although  the  heat  and  the  crowd  of  people  in  the 
little  mom  take, sway  from  its  lone.  The  last 
accord  has  sounded, — why  tbia  silence  in  tbe 


company,  this  imaoveableness, — is  it  deligiib 
rapture,  inspiration  1  Repressed  yawns  and 
sleepy  eyes  make  an.swer.  The  singer  has  sung 
to  the  walls.  The  supper-sirucco  had  disabled 
all  feeling. 

Dimmer  and  dimmer  bum  the  lights,  the  heat 
becomes  more  oppressive,  the  air  more  sultry. 
People  feel  that  they  are  just  about  to  .«iok  into 
dull  nncoDScioosness ;  people  compel  themselves 
to  be  merry;  they  talk  about  fashions,  dinners, 
members  of  parliament,  and  so  on ;  one  tries  to 
squeeze  it  out  of  oneself;  one  overdoes  it ;  one 
tells  lies;  one  speaks  slander,  compelled  bv  ne- 
cessity, and  in  anxiety  to  say  something  how- 
ever— and  wishes  oneself  afar  ofi°. 

But  slowly  wear  away  the  hours,  the  minutes 
stretch  and  expand  themselves  in  the  same  Way. 
One  feels  the  need  of  doing  so  oneself. 

Yet  once  more  one  contemplates  the  Engra- 
vings, but  takes  them  in  one's  hand  iM>side  down. 
One  still  talk.s,  but  says  yes  instead  of  no,  and 
no  instead  of  yes;  one  suppresses  yawns  at  the 
risk  of  being  choked ;  one  feels  oneself  weariful, 
other  people- intolerable ;  bot  one  still  keeps  ott 
siiaperiog  and  smiling  kindly. 

From  eight  to  nine — from  nine  to  ten — ^from 
ten  to  eleven — from  eleven  to  twelve,  have  wo 
sat  quietly  and  patiently  in  this  little  bell  of  beat 
aod  courtesy. 

Our  strength  is  at  an  end,  midoigbt  has  struck, 
and  now  certainly  people  would  either  fall  into 
a  fainting  fit  or  die;  but  tbe  doors  of  the  eating- 
room  are  opened,  odotirs  of  eatables  operate  like 
eau  de  Cologne  upon  our  nerves, — a  voice  pro- 
claims, "it  is  served" — and  people  are  saved! 

The  company  rise  hastily,  and  in  a  mass. 
They  go  out  in  couples,  or  one  after  the  other, 
into  the  eating-hall,  where  an  immeasurable 
table,  a  new  land  of  Canaan,  offers  all  dainty 
gifts  of  plenty  and  of  luxury  to  the  fainting  wan- 
derers coming  out  of  the  wilderness. 

People  troop  about  tbe  table:  people  throng:' 
together;  each  chooses  a  place  <or  himself;  this 
one  will  not  sit  by  that;  that  one  will  not  sit  by 
this.    Atlastther  are  seated. 

Now  goes  on  the  eating  with  the  greate.<t  and 
roost  earnest  zeal.  People  eat  aad  eat  aad  eat. 
People  teei  a  desperate  desire  hy  aiiy  thing  of  ac- 
tivity to  indemnify  themselves  jor  the  Toag  inac- 
tivity and  tedium  to  which  they  haVe  been  sub- 
jected, and  tbey  seize  nmn  the  only  oAe  wbidt 
oflbrs  iiseff.  One  eats  till  oite  is  satlsKed;  but 
oneslill  eats  on  with  unalterable  zeal.  At  length 
thedessert  is  brought  in.  The  mammas,  satisfied 
themselves,  cleverly  empty  the  plates  into  their 
reticules  and  pocket-banakerchief'i — probably  for 
MR  children  who  are  lell  at  home, — whilst  the 
daughters  read  with  great  interest  the  devices 
opoo  the  sugar  work,  which  upon  ils  summit 
contains  unexampled  stnpiitliy,  and  exercise 
their  wit  in  gnessing  charades. 

The  meal  time,  thank  God,  has  an  end  lilte 
every  thing  else.  The  money  of  the  host  changed 
into  veal-cutlets,  tarts,  and  wine,  rests  in  our 
stomachs.  With  this  burden  we  withdraw  nema. 
into  the  saloon,  stand  there  yei  a  ■wMepmirF^fm- 
ancr,  and  talk  of  nothing;  lake  leave  at  lensih,. 
aod  wearied  body  and  soul  drive  home,  ihijl  we 
may  lie  down  in  bed  at  one  or  hnlf-pasi,  with 
overladen  stomachs,  with  empty  heads  and  beans, 
which  have  preserved  from  the  laielv  passe<l 
hours  no  other  remembrances  ihan  snch  as  hnvu 
for  their  cnnfeqnences  on  the  following  day, 
weariness  and  indisposition. 
In  tbe  mean  time  tbe  host  and  hostess  of- the 
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supptr  fo  about  amid  extiagaished  lights,  and 
cMfralolat*  one  another  that  the  history  is  come 
to  an  end,  and  comfort  UlemseJres  for  the  expense 
«f  the  sapper  by  its  baring  been  splendia,  and 
(hat  people  have  had  a  deal  of  plea&ure  with  them. 
Ceceived,  short-sighted  mortals !  —  wait  soon 
will  yourgrMefol  gaeststhankyon  with  new  sap- 
pers, and  the  bill  for  ennai,  which  yon  now  owe 
ttem,  will  be  perfectly  balanced. 

*Fllere  hast  thou,  my  Amalia,  a  sketch  of  a 
great  city  sapper,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
sappers  of  tne  capiul.  They  are  a  mass  of 
sleepy  sisters,  whose  mother,  called  Laziness, 
and  whose  foster-mother,  Cnstom,  continue  to 
conduct  (hem  about  with  low  curtseys  from  house 
to  bouse.  People  baye  called  them  a  thousand 
unbearable  names,  bat  people  still  delay  to  pro- 
scribe them,  because  La2iness  and  Castom  are 
stiff  ladies  who  have  known  how  to  gain  respect, 
4tod  against  whom  people  cannot  oSend  unpim- 
ished. 

If  people  ridicule  their  hoop  petticoats,  they 
run  the  risk  of  being  called  foolish  and  self- 
■willed. 

If  thou  fancy  that  a  touch  of  November  spleen 
liave  thrown  a  dark  shadow  over  this  supper- 
description,  I  will  not  exactly  say  no  to  it;  but 
in  the  principal  featuies  it  is  true,  and  not  cari- 
catured. 

It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how  so  many 
clever  people  can  come  together  in  order  to  fa- 
tigue themselves  so. 

If  the  genius  of  Pleasure  were  to  publish  a 
proclamation  to  its  worshippers,  with  tne  invita- 
tion to  enjoy  themselves,  I  fancy  to  myself  that 
its  contenu  would  probably  be  as  follow:— 

"  Friends  of  pleasoie,  of  cheerfulness  and  joy, 
old  and  young,— ye  who  would  enjoy  life,  its 
short  hours  of  rest,  its  fleeting  minutes,— fly,  fly 
suppers  I 

"  If  ye  would,  during  the  long  winter  evenings, 
drive  away  the  spirits  of  ennui,  then  listen  to  my 
recipe: 

"Assemble  coimexions,  acquaintance,  and 
ftiends,  but  not  too  many.  The  supper-sirocco 
arises  uom  the  crush  and  heat.  ' 

"Be  ye  onlv  a  few;  be  however  cheeifhll 
Kindle  the  ligfabi  in  your  rooms,  but  still  more 
the  lights  of  understanding  and  of  refined  jest  in 
Tourneada.  Let  the  easy  fire  of  Joy  be  lighied 
for  etch  other.   Yet,  once  more,  m  clteerrol,  be 


kind,  and  if  you  can,  be  wiit^t  Dance,  play, 
sing,—  but  do  it  all  so  that  it  may  give  yoa 
pleasure  I  Let  nothing  begin  heavily,  nothing 
end  heavily  I  Entwine  with  light  hands  ilie  gar- 
land of  innocent  joy ;  and  for  that  purpoae  extend 
to  every  one,  unpretendingly,  his  little  flowerl 

"  Is  the  pleasure  of  conversation  dear  to  yon, 
let  the  fire  of  ideas  circulate  among  you ;  thn>w 
one  to  another  the  sparks  of  jest,  which  shine, 
but  do  anf.  bum.  Let  thought  reply  to  thought, 
reeling  to  feeling,  smile  to  smiln,  like  melodioiw 
echoes,  or  rather  like  tboae  gentle  and  charming 
tones  which  the  lightest  touch  calls  forth  from 
the  attuned  harp. 

"  The  well-cared-for  mind  must  not,  however, 
fornt  the  physical — the  soul  must  nbt  forget  the 
body.  Give  to  this  a  lefreshment;  but  let  this 
also  be  light,  be  given  without  formality,  be  as 
it  were  a  pleasure.  If  people  sit  down  to  table 
with  serious,  impoitant  faces,  with  knife  and  fork 
and  napkin,  to  eat— then  it  is  a  labour. 

" '  People  eat  to  live ;  people  do  not  live  to  eat,' 
says  a  wise  man.  Would  you  give  yourselves 
pleasure,  then  eat  and  drink  only  to  be  able  after- 
wards to  laugh  the  more  cordially." 

When  the  all-wise  Creator  commanded  that 
day  and  night  should  for  twelve  boors  govern 
alternately  our  little  globe,  it  certainly  was  br 
this  his  intention  that  man,  his  noble  but  weak 
chiM,  should  repose  in  the  lap  of  the  night,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  work  and  to  enjoy  nimself 
amid  the  light  of  day.  Therefore,  let  the  end  of 
the  evening  be  the  end  of  your  day,  and  your 
pleasures.  Let  midnight  find  you  quiet,  and 
taking  your  rest;  and  closing  the  day  in  peace 
at  the  right  time,  sing  with  the  noUe  and  amiable 
poet  Fiatain — 

AfUr  u  (mJiif 
By  SBlm  joY  ^Dded, 
Aad  ewuiuly  (Diled. 
8lMp  w  to  cmlmfy,  ftnd  waken  mil  plftued. 

O  heaven  I  th^  clock  strikes  eight — the  horri- 
ble supper-hour  I  The  carriage  is  already  drawn 
op,  my  husband  stands  reatfy,  and  I  have  not 
one  single  flower  in  my  hair.  Good-nighL  hap- 
py Amalia,  thou  wilt  soon  go  to  bed,  and  I  must 
ret  arm  myself  ibr  a  campaigiL  To-moirow,  if 
am  in  a  condition,  I  will  sing — 


AAarumtBtn 

Twnuafly* 
tlssp  m  m  badv,  sad  wsk*  sat  of  *■«. 
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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


A  FKW  words  may  be  reooisite  to  ex- 
plain why  the  name  of  Mary  Howtit 
ooea  not  stand  on  the  title-page  of  this, 
as  of  all  the  preceding  Tolumea  of  this 
series  of  transladons  m>m  Miss  Bremer. 
It  is  simply  the  effect  of  onavoidable  cir- 
cumstances. The  new  volame  arrived 
by  post  from  the  authoress  at  a  time  when 
Mrs.  Hewitt's  engagements  made  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  execute  the  transla- 
tion within  the  necessary  period,  that  of 
simultaneous  appearance  with  the  origi- 
nal in  Sweden.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  have  thrown  aside  my  own  en- 
gagements for  the  time  to  effect  this  ob- 
ject It  would  have  given  me  pleasure 
to  have  still  placed  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Howitt  on  the  title-page  if  it  could  have 
been  fairly  done.  As  it  was  her  own 
orig^al  and  zealous  vrish  to  introduce 
these  charming  works  to  the  British  pub- 
lic, it  has  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  promote  this  object  by  eveiy  means 
in  my  power,  not  merely  br  risking  the 
fint  publication  of  them  when  dedined 
by  the  most  eminent  publishers,  but  by 


carefully  collating  the  translations  with 
the  originals,  putting  them  through  th« 
press,  and,  when  circumstances  made  it 
necessary,  even  translating  too.  Witb 
the  exception,  however,  of  "  The  Nei^ 
hours,"  the  second  volume  of  which  I 
was  under  the  necessity  of  transladng 
while  the  first  was  going  through  ilia 
press,  no  whole  volume  has  been  tran>> 
lated  by  me  till  this.  The  bulk  of  this 
rapid  and  excellent  execution,  of  what 
the  Quarterly  Review  calls  "  an  infusion 
of  a  new  and  better  life  into  our  literar 
ture,"  is  the  meritorious  work  of  Mary 
Howitt ;  and  I  can  only  express  my  re- 
gret, that  present  circumstances  have 
made  this  temporary  exception  and  ex* 
planation  necessary.  As  the  works  of  a 
lady,  the  translation  seems  to  belong 
more  properly  to  a  lady,  and  the  names  <n 
Frednka  Bremer  and  Mary  Howitt  har- 
monize morally  and  intellectually  in  a 
beautiful  and  affectionate  unity,  which  I 
trust  may  not  soon  again  be  broken. 

W.H. 
Lm»er  Cltftcn,  Afrit  ISO,  1845. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  die  following  stoiy,  the  Authoress  has  committed  several  minor  oSenoM 
•gainst  time  and  space.  The  only  apology  that  she  has  to  (^er  is,  that  ahe  per> 
ptnited  diem  knowingly  and  parpotely. 
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MAT-DAT  EVE. 

H  God  and  the  people !  how  long  yon  are,  my 
girls !"  exdaimed  Mrs.  Ingeborg  Nordevall,  as, 
dressed  to  go  ont,  she  appeared  at  the  door  of 
a  room  where  two  young  ladies  seemed  to  be 
in  haste  preparing  themselves  for  an  ezcarsion. 
She  held  a  branch  of  newly  budded  birch  in 
her  hand ;  and,  as  she  made  a  menacing  ges- 
ture with  it,  she  added  jocularly,  "  I  will  teach 
yon,  you  butter-imps,  to  lag  Behind  in  the  Val- 
borgsmass*  pilgrimage !  Don't  you  see  how 
it  flames  already  on  the  hill-tops  1  Sin  is  al- 
ready in  the  court,  with  Olof  and  Lasse,  and 
Godelios  is  fallen  asleep  in  waiting  of  you.  If 
you  don't  make  haste  I'll " 

"We  are  ready — ^we  come !"  answered  two 
young,  glad  Toices ;  and  Valborg  and  Brigitta 
hastened  to  accompany  the  caller,  a  handsome 
and  stately  lady,  of  some  thirty  years  of  age, 
with  a  very  melodious  voice.  She  resembled 
one  of  Ruben's  handsome  women,  if  yon  imag- 
ine these  dressed  in  nnrthem  furs.     . 

On  the  stairs  was  heard,  from  the  garden, 
a  childish,  tittering  laughter,  and  something 
which  was  between  a  grumbling  and  a  grunt- 
ing. 

"  Now,  there  is  some  mischief  on  foot,"  said 
Brigitta.  "  Heaven  help  my  poor  curate  !  I 
hear  bis  sweet  voice,  and  I  hear  Siri's  laugh- 
ter. She  has  certainly  played  him  some  prank : 
I  must  really  think  how  I  am  to  protect  his 
back  from  her." 

And  it  was  actually  the  back  of  the  curate 
Godelius  that  now  seemed  to  be  in  danger,  for 
it  twisted  itself  into  the  most  extraordinary 
curves,  while  be  growled  all  the  time  in  won- 
der at  what  was  amiss  with  him.  The  fifteen- 
year  old  Siri  shook  with  laughter,  and  two 
young  gentlemen  seemed  to  have  great  diffi- 
culty to  prevent  themselves  bearing  her  com- 
pany. 

"  What  in  all  the  worid  is  the  matter  with 
thee,  dear  Godeliusi"  inquired  Brigitta,  in  agi- 
tation ;  while  she  seized  her  lover  by  the  arm, 
and  shook  it. 

'•  That  I  do  not  rightly  know,"  said  he,  with 
a  troubled  air;  "but,  as  I  sat  there  on  the 
spring-board  and  ruminated,  I  felt  all  atjince  a 
sensation  as  if  a  snake  were  running  along  my 
backbone.  I  dread  a  paralytic  stntke— some 
injury  in  the  spinal  marrow— .oh-u-u  !  I  feel  it 
yet.    It  was  too  abominable !" 

One  of  the  young  gentlemen,  whom  Mrs.  In- 
geborg called  by  the  name  of  Olof,  gave  her, 
smiling,  an  explanation  of  the  affair ;  which 
was,  that  Siri,  as  the  curate  sat  on  the  spring- 
boaid,  with  his  bead  suetched  stiffly  forward, 

*  Hay-dqr  *▼«. 


and  that  on  a  tolerably  long  neck,  stole  aoft^ 
behind  him,  and  let  a  little  smooth  stone  drop 
between  bis  back  and  his  clothes,  at  which  the 
curate  sprung  np  in  terror. 

"  Such  childishness !"  said  Mrs.  Ingeboig, 
shaking  her  head  at  Siri.  *•  Bot  let  ns  now  go 
to  Ostnorsberg;  I  see  that  the  neighbonis  have 
already  assembled  there." 

"  Yes,  let  us  go,"  said  Brigitta;  "  and  if  thoa 
only  keep  thyself  warm.  Godelius,  thoa  wilt 
find  that  there  is  not  the  least  danger  to  thy 
spinal  marrow,  and  that  thou  merely  dreamed." 

"  Dreamed  !  Nonsense,  people  don't  dream 
like  that— I  felt  it  distinctly." 

"To  Ostnorsberg!"  interrupted  Brigitta, 
"  and  we  will  dispute  about  Latin  on  the  way." 

"Hast  thou  made  such  rapid  progress  in 
the  ancient  languages  since  we  last  met,  my 
cousin  1"  demanded  Olof,  smiling. 

"  Ah,"  replied  Brigitta,  modestly, "  it  is  only 
in  the  Latin  that  my  knowledge  is  a  little  aft- 
common."  ^ 

"  To  Ostnorsberg  !  we  must  not  linger !" 
again  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ingeborg ;  and  towards 
Ostnorsberg  now  directed  itself  the  little  troop 
which  issued  from  Mora  Parsonage,  followed 
by  a  Dalkarl  and  a  KuUa,*  who  carried  baskets 
of  wine  and  provisions. 

"  But  yon  must  promise  me,"  said  Mrs.  In- 
geborg to  her  young  companions,  "  not  to  look 
round  before  we  have  arrived  on  the  hQigbt.  I- 
wish  you  at  once  to  see  the  eye  of  Dalarnat  in 
all  its  glory.  He  that  looks  ronnd  before  I  give 
permission,  I  doom — not' to  become  a  pillar  of 
salt— but  to " 

"  No  penal  dooms,  my  sweet  mother  V  in- 
termpted  the  young  Mr.  Olof,  taking  his  moth- 
er's hand  and  kissing  it;  "we  obey  you  so 
gladly,  and  threats  may  provoke  oppositiog  or 
the  like  evil  spirits.  Are  not  all  goblins,  and 
ghosts,  and  witciies  abroad  this  evening!  Is 
it  not  against  them  that  people,  ever  since  the 
day  of  psiganism,  have  kindled  fires  this  even- 
ing! Or  howl  I  have  been  so  long  away 
hence,  that  I  have  almost  forgotten  our  (^ 
sagas." 

"  Let  us  attack  the  curate,"  said  Mrs.  Inge- 
borg, "  for  he  krtows  every  thing  firom  the  time 
of  the  pagans ;  and  will  tell  us  the  origin  of 
this  custom,  one  of  the  few  which  still  univer- 
sally prevail  in  our  dales,  and,  as  I  believe,  ia 
most  of  the  provinces  of  Sweden." 

Modestly  lecturing,  in  a  deep  bass  voice, 
thus  pronounced  the  curate : — 

"  This  custom  is  so  old  that  we  have  neither 
a  perfect  account  of  its  origin  nor  of  its  signifi- 
cation.   But  it  is  supposed  that  it  originated 


*  A  peaunt  and  peuantosa  of  Dalaras,  UtenU^  Qw 
Dales,  bat  well  knowa  to  m  na  DalecaiUs. 
t  Tba  naiae  fivcai  to  tk*  tek*  BStj/k. 
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in  a  sacrificial  pagan  festival,  and  that  has 
given  occasion  to  the  belief  that  at  this  feast 
even  living  children  were  sacrificed;  and 
that,  in  order  to  exorcise  or  propitiate  the  evil 
natures,  who,  the  people  believed,  at  the  open- 
ing of  spring,  commenced  their  rambles  over 
wood  and  field — partly  flying,  partly  riding; 
and  whom  we  ^ow  call  by  the  names  of  gob- 
lins, witches,  fairies,  etc.  It  was  believed, 
also,  that  at  this  season  giants  issued  from  the 
earth  and  the  mountains,  to  seek  intercourse  with 
the  children  ,of  men.  Fires  were  frequently 
kindled  upon  the  sepulchral  mounds,  and  be- 
fore them  ofiferings  made  even  to  the  good 
powers,  especially  to  those  who  dispense  fruit- 
nil  seasons.  Probably,  scarcely  any  one  now 
believes  seriously  in  such  superstition,  yet  still, 
as  formerly,  they  kindle  fires  on  the  hills  on 
this  evening ;  and  it  is  still  regarded  as  a  bad 
omen  if  any  extraordinary  or  foul  shape  of  man 
or  beast  shows  itself  at  the  fire." 

"  And  now,  as  formerly,  resound  the  shep- 
herd's horns  and  pipes*  from  the  mountains," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Ingeborg.    "  God  and  the  peo- 

Sle !  how  charmingly  they  sound !    Now  they 
tow  from  the  hill  of  Elfdal— but-no  one  must 
kx>k  round  him  yet,  recollect  that." 
"  Does  the  curate,  then,  not  believe  at  all  in 

fDblina  and  demonry  V  asked  the  mischievoas 
iri,  with  assumed  gravity. 

"  No,  not  at  all ;  but  on  Frej  and  Freya, 
who,  above  all  other  divinities,  are  worshipped 
in  Dalama,  I  believe,  because  the  god  of  the 
year's  growth  and  the  goddess  of  love  remain 
always  powerful  here.  On  them  I  believe,  but 
not  on  goblins,  for ey !  ey !  ey  !" 

"  What  now,  Godelius  1"  demanded  Brigitta ; 
"  art  thou  bewitched  ?  Why,  wilt  thou  thus  go 
and  pay  homage  to  the  heathen  deities  1" 

"  Yes,  they  are  much  better  than  Christian . 
imps !"  exclaimed  the  irritated  curate  ;  who 
when  he  would  have  taken  his  handkerchief  out 
his  coat-pocket,  found  a  rose-bush  (N.  B.  wlth- 
ont  roses)  planted  there,  and  pricked  himself 
•barply  on  the  thorns.  °  Brigitta  was  obliged  to 
release  him  from  the  bush,  and  then  pursued 
with  it  the  '•  Christian  imp,"  which,  by  its  half- 
smothered  laugh,  was  discovered  to  be  Siri ; 
but,  Ught  as  a  bind,  she  sprang  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  avenger's  rose-bush. 

In  the  meantime  Olof  walked  by  his  step- 
mother's side.  It  was  a  chill  evening,  this  last 
of  April,  and  snow-flakes  flew  at  intervals  down 
oat  of  the  thin  clouds ;  which  nevertheless,  did 
not  prevent  the  stars  from  glancing  forth  all 
the  more  clearly.  The  loud,  but  mellowed 
tones  of  the  shepherd's  horn,  that  resounded 
through  the  country  both  far  and  near,  the  un- 
certain, strange,  red-flaming  fiiA,  which  began 
to  light  up  heaven  and  earth,  the  marvellous 
aagas  of  the  olden  time  which  arose  in  the 
memory,  all  oontributed  to  awake  a  certain 
romantic  sensation,  as  well  in  the  young  man 
as  in  the  older  woman,  and  both  seemed  to  find 
a  pleasure  in  enjoying  this  moment  in  silence 
together. 

On  Ostnor's  hill  a  multitude  of  people  was 
collected ;  mostly  peasantry  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  Mora,  in  their  sober  but  picturesque 

*  Law,  >  rectiliar  Idiid  otrttj  loiif,  nralght,  wooden 


costume.  A  groap  of  several  persons,  whose 
dress  distinguished  them  as  belonging  tothe  gen- 
try,, stood  also  on  the  hill,  not  far  irom  a  great, 
but'  yet  uokindled  pile  of  fagots.  This  group 
turned  their  eyes  towards  the  road  which  leads 
to  the  Mora  parsonage,  and  the  little  joyous 
Prostinna*  of  SoUeron  exclaimed : — 

"  See !  there  have  we  at  length  the  Great 
Mother  in  DaIon,t  with  her  suite !  She  gives 
her  arm  to  a  young  man — ^no  doubt,  her  step- 
son, young  Mr.  Olof,  who  is  since  returned 
from  his  foreign  tour  with  the  young  Count 

U .    He  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  young 

man.  I  am  quite  delighted  that  I  shall  see  him. 
And  what  a  happiness  it  must  be  to  him  to  sea 
father  and  mother  again,  after  an  absence  of 
four  or  five  years !  What  a  pity  that  the 
father  is  not  at  home !" 

"  But  be  is  expected  home  from  the  Diet 
every  day,"  said  the  captain  from  Noreberg, 
'■  and  so  we  shall  probably  hear  him  preach  soon, 
and  that  is  something  to  hear." 

"  If  we  only  do  not  hear  also  that  he  will 
soon  leave  us,"  said  the  great  prost  from  Solle- 
rdtt.  I  have  beard  that  he  is  to  be  made  bishop 
uf  the  diocese  ;  and  then " 

"  I  can  well  believe  that  they  want  to  have 
him,"  said  an  old  Dalmao,  who  overheard  the 
conversation ;  "  but  I  cannot  believe  that  Gustaff 
Nordevall  will  leave  us  here  in  Mora,  where  we 
love  him,  ay,  as  if  he  were  our  own  father.  No, 
that  I  cannot  believe." 

"  And  if  I  know  our  Great  Mother  in  Dalom, 
truly,"  said  the  prostinna  from  Solleron,  "  she 
will  rather  be  prostinna  in  Mora,  than  arch- 
bishopess  in  Upsala  itself,  grand  as  she  then 
would  be." 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  rare  lady,"  said  the  Dalman  ; 
"  she  farms  the  glebe  like  a  first-rate  man,  and, 
towards  the  sick  and  unhappy,  she  is  a  real 
mother.  When  the  disturber!  took  my  cow  in 
autumn,  she  gave  me  another  in  its  place,  out 
of  her  own  farm-yard,  that  ray  children  might 
not  be  without  milk,  as  she  said.  God  bless  her !" 

"  And  not  enough  that  she  manages  the  hus- 
bandry of  the  pastoral  lands,  that  the  professor 
may  wholly  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  his 
congregation,  and  to  his  learned  labours,"  con- 
tinued the  prostinna  ;  "  she  plant:*  trees,  she 
cultivates  flowers,  she  superintends  the  spinning 
and  weaving;  she  has  time  for  everything ;  and 
everything  goes  on  with  her  like  play.  This 
comes  from  her  knowing  how  to  estimate  able 
people,  and  to  make  them  so  devoted  to  her 
that  they  would  go  through  fire  for  her." 

*  Proat  ond  ProstinnB  will  be  retained  in  Uiii  tmoalalioQ. 
The  Prost  li  a  Mit  of  rural  dean,  bat  aa  we  have  no  such 
tiUe  as  rami  deanneaa,  the  ffsquent  oae  of  it  would  be 
doubly  awkward  from  ita  stranteoeie  and  lu  lea(th.  Tbe 
worda  have  lieen  tranalaled  by  Ura.  Howltt  provoet  and 
proToate*,  but  that  ia  not  atrictly  correct,  aa  tlie  pcDToat 
la  a  civil  ofllcer. 

t  So  waa  called  in  fonner  time*  a  atately  proatiiina,  in 
Lekaand,  called  also  Zebrozynthia,  maniM  to  the  rectoi 
Cno  lYaiiua,  and  the  mother  of  the  line  of  the  Troila 
She  died,  aaya  the  Biography  of  the  Clergy  of  Weatenu, 
In  the  year  1657,  lamented  by  the  whole  Dal  coantiy. 
which  honoured  her,  for  her  noble  penon  and  good 
lieart,  with  the  title  of  "Stormoderi  Dalom,"  the  neat' 
Botlier  in  Dalom.  The  oiDelatlu  nlniiter  cooBMncea  bet 
funeml  aermon  with  a  lament  whlcii  he  heard  oo  the  way 
from  a  countryman  in  Gagnef : "  Shall  I  not  weep,  fbt  tM 
great  mottier  in  Dalom  is  dead  1"  Her  memoiy  stUl  Uvea 
In  honour  in  the  dtatrici,  and  the  title  of  reepect  tamnnllT 
Inherited  by  the  mnft  atatciy  and  genteel  prostinna  then. 

t  TIN  Bear,  which  the  Dal  people  do  not  like  ot  i 
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••  It  is  now  said,"  added  the  captain, "  that  she 
will  also  have  a -wedding  in  the  honse." 

••  Wedding !"  exclaimed  the  prostinna.  "  For 
the  curate  Godelias  and  his  Brigitta  perhaps, 
who  have  been  betrothed  these  seven  years  1" 

■■  Oh,  no  !  they  may  possibly  be  betrothed  for 
seven  years  more,  before  he  gets  anything ;  and 
she  has  nothing.  No,  a  wedding  between  the 
young  Mr.  Olof,  and  the  professor's  niece,  the 
lovelyValborg,  who  has  been  for  sometime  in 
the  house,  and  who  is  said  to  possess  a  neat 
little  fortune." 

"  Olof  is  yet  so  very  yonng,"  said  diffidently 
the  prostinna  Martina ;  "  he  cannot  be  more 
than  three-and-twenty,  and  I  fancy  Valborg  is 
about  as  old.  No,  it  were  better  that  he  wait 
for  the  prostinna's  niece,  little  Siri,  who  is  not 
either  without  property " 

*■  Siri !"  exclaimed  the  prostinna  from  Solle- 
fdn  ;"  that  wood-sprite !  Wait  for  her!  Yes, 
wait  may  one.  She  is  now  rather  a  wild  cat 
than  a  human  creature ;  and  if  she  ever  tarn 
out  a  good  hoosewife,  then ....  She  has  now 
been  near  upon  a  year  with  the  Nordevalls,  and 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  her  into 
any  order.  No ;  give  me  Valborg.  That  is  the 
crown  of  yonnj^ladies  :  handsome  as  a  princess, 
and  domestic,  and  still  as all  young  maid- 
ens should  be." 

"  Yes ;  you  think  a  great  deal  of  Valborg," 
said  the  prostinna  Martina,  half  displeased; 
"and  handsome  she  certainly  is,  and  excellent, 
too— that  I  believe.  I  have  only  this  against 
her,  that  she  is  so  perfect  and  so  unapproacha- 
ble. I  have  thrown  away  at  least  half  a  score 
of  courtesies  upon  her.  She  never  says  any 
thing  to  me.  Little  Siri  is ....  an  imp,  if  you 
wUl ;  bat  she  has  something  extraordinary — 
something  captivating  about  her.  She  can  be 
sweet  as  one  of  God's  angels  sometimes,  that 
I  have  seen.  And  you  should  hear  her  play  on 
the  flute,  when  she  believes  herself  alone.  And 
8  brave  spirit  is  she  too,  not  afraid  of  any  thing. 
You  should  have  seen  her  last  winter,  when 
she  was  sledging  down  a  hill,  with  half-a-dozen 
little  peasant  children  upon  it ;  and  a  great  girl 
who  stood  behind  sprang  ofT,  and  thereby  gave 
the  sledge  a  push  which  sent  it  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  in  full  speed  exactly  towards  a 
pond.  You  should  have  seen  with  what  presence 
of  mind  the  courageous  girl  rolled  offtbecbildren 
to  the  right  and  left,  into  the  snow,  only  ta| , 
speed  on  towards  the  pond  herself,  where  sh^ 
indeed  plunged  headlong  in,  but  quickly  helped 
herself  again  upon  the  ice,  and  then  shouted  to 
the;  alarmed  children,  'Here  I  am,  hurrah!' 
Another  time  she  was  not  the  less  brave  and 
adroit,  when  a  furious  bull  had  tossed  on  his 
boms  a  little  seven-year-old  girl,  and  stooped 
bis  horns  to  toss  her  again.  Siri,  who  saw  it, 
sprang  forward,  though  she  was  alone,  and  with 
a  stout  stake  struck  the  bull,  between  the  horns, 
at  the  same  time  crying  to  the  child,  •  Run,  girl, 
run !'  The  little  girl  did  not  require  that  said 
twice.'  She  sprang  away,  while  the  bull,  stu- 
pified  by  the  blow,  stood  motionless.  When 
Siri  saw  that  the  child  was  rescued,  she  cast 
away  the  stake,  and  ran  too,  and  came  safe  off. 
You  must  admit  that  these  things  testify  to  no 
ordinary  degree  of  magnanimity  and  courage. 
But  you  always  talk  of  Valborg  and  Valborg. 
Well,  wcU !    They  say  young  Mr.  Olof  is  a  right 


handsome  yonng  man ;  I  may,  perhaps,  eome  to 
talk  as  much  of  yonng  Olof,  toe." 

At  this  threat,  to  which  the  husband  listened 
smiling,  there  arose  a  movement  amongst  the 
people.  The  prostinna  of  Mora  appearod  on 
the  hill,  amid  gretetings  from  right  and  left. 

"Up  on  the  height !"  shouted  she  to  her  com- 
panions. "  Now,  children,  look  around  yon ;" 
and  a  universal  "oh  I"  of  admiration  followed 
her  words ;  for  there  lay  now  before  them  Silja 
— the  Eye  of  Dalama — with  SoUeron  for  its 
pupil,  clearasamirrorbetween  the  darkheights, 
lit  up  by  a  hundred  fires  from  the  hills  in  Lek- 
sand  to  the  hills  in  ElfdaL  It  was  a  glorions 
'  scene.  Mora  church,  with  its  copper  roof,  and 
its  lofty  spire,  shone  in  the  fire-lighton  its  green 
point  of  land  between  the  river  and  the  lake ; 
and  the  pyramids  of  the  north,  the  ever-verdant 
pines,  which  clothe  the  bills  of  Dalama  and 
now  stood  in  full  bloom,  reared  their  red- 
gleaming  tops  amid  the  deep  blue  heaven. 
But  blacker  than  ever  fell  the  night  into  the 
clefts  and  abysses  beneath  them 

Young  Olofs  eyes  also  sparkled  as  he  con- 
templated the  spectacle,  and  listened  to  his 
step-mother,  who  named  to  him  the  most  re- 
markable hills,  while  she  pointed  them  out  with 
her  staff.  "  There,"  said  she,  "  hast  thou  Wasa- 
hill,  Hyckje-feU,  and  Gopshus  mountain,  where 
a  great  giant  is  said  to  dwell — all  in  Elfdal. 
There  then  seest  the  fires  in  Orsa.  Here,  over 
against  us,  have  we  Lekberg,  where  music  ia 
heard,  and  where  peal  mysterious  bells ;  and 
here,  here  obliquely  across  the  lake  . . . ." 

"  Middagsberg !  is  that  noti"  interposed 
Olof;  "  I  know  it  again  by  its  pyramidal  form, 
and  its  height.  I  have  beard  one  of  my  friends 
talk  of  it  who  once  strove  for  many  hours  to 
reach  its  summit.  The  mountain  in  shape  is 
not  unlike  Vesuvius." 

"But  instead  of  a  burning  crater  it  has  on  its 
top  •  silver-clear  spring,"  continued  Mrs.  Inge- 
borg.  "  There  hast  thou  Solleron.  with  its 
white  church,  and  there  beyond  hast  tHou  BjSrk- 
bill  and  the  other  mountains  in  L.eksand.  See, . 
now,  they  kindle  mqre  fires  in  Rattvik,  and  Uie 
lurar  resound  thence.  Is  it  not  glorious  here  in 
Dalama,  Olof!  and  hast  thou  ever  in  other 
lands  seen  its  equal  1" 

"  Nowhere  in  the  whole  world,"  answered- 
Olof;  "  especially  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
great  reminiscences  which  here  have  their- 
home  I  Gloriousmustitbavebeenhereinformer 
days  when  the  bells  of  Mora  pealed  defiance  to> 
the  foe,  and  the  people  streamed  from  the  sur- 
rounding parishes  over  the  bills,  over  the  lake^. 
in  their  long  wooden  skates,  with  bows  and 
spears,  and  gathered  here,  and  drove  hack  or 
took  captive  their  enemies." 

"  Yes,  that  was  indeed  glorious,'  but  better 
is  it  now,"  said  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  "  for  now  dwelt' 
Peace  and  Freedom  together  in  our  dales.  But 
see !  there  thou  hast  a  memorial  from  those- 
times  of  contest ! — ^yon  little  white  building  on. 
the  other  side  of  the  lake.  It  is  the  cellar  of 
Utmedland,  where  the  great  Oustavus  was  con* 
cealed.    To-morrow  we  will  visit  it." 

"Oh,  that  vrill  be  charming!"  said  Olof. 
"  But  what  fire  is  that  which  bums  down  below 
there  by  the  river's  bank!  It  has  chesen  a 
most  modest  position  amongst  its  comrades, 
the  other  Valborgsmass  fires." 
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"Tkat  i«  •  vretehedjert,"  said  Mra.  Inge> 
borg.  "  That  fire  is  kindlednpon  the  beadlaixli 
wfaeie,  formerly,  witches  were  burnt,  and  where 
Ikree  piles  stood  over  against  the  oharcb,  so 
that  all  the  people  fnm  ui>n  and  the  surround- 
ing parishes  could  see  the  'hideous  spectacle,' 
M  the  Rev.  J.  Moreos  calls  it,  in  his  account  of 
ihem." 

-  Oik,  it  is  there  or  thereabouts  where  the 
speeieeofwillow,tsttrd«pAa0uic«,  grows.  How 
I  long  to  see  it!  To-morrow  I  must  seek 
teit." 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  that  it  grows  there  on 
the  shore  and  the  island,"  said  Mrs.  Ingeborg ; 
"but  we  must  now  go  to  our  neighbours." 
And  with  hearty  apologies  for  the  delay.  Mrs. 
Ingeborg  now  betook  herself  to  her  friends 
trma  Solieroo  and  Noreberg,  and  introduced  to 
them  her  newly-arrived  stepson,  whose  hand- 
some person,  and  easy,  somewhat  proud  bear- 
ing, but  most  polite  manners,  made  an  agree- 
abM  and  lively  impression,  especially  on  the 
prostinna  Martina,  who  declared  to  her  prost 
that  her  heart  stood  in  great  jeopardy. 

Lieutenant  Lasse,  Brigiua's  brother,  who 
had  come  with  his  sister  a  fortnight  before  to 
Mora,  was  also  introdnced.  The  young  people 
eoUeoted  around  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  for  she  loved 
the  young,  and  it  was  her  delight  to  endeavour 
to  entertain  them. 

Tbey  now  brought  to  her  a  torch  of  pinn- 
wood,  with  the  request  that  she  would  kindle 
the  fire  upon  Ostnorsberg,  and  the  "  Great 
Mother  in  Dalom  "  complied  with  the  desire ; 
and  there  quickly  arose  a  lofty  and  roaring 
flame  from  a  pile  of  fagots  and  pitch-casks, 
and  shouts  aiul  cries  in  manifold  tones  rose 
with  it  high  into  the  welkin.  The  men,  and 
especially  the  young  ones,  dragged  great  boughs 
and  limto  of  trees  out  of  the  woc^,  and  flung 
tbem  upon  the  fire ;  the  snow-flakes  accorapa- 
■ied  them,  and  hissed  in  the  flame,  which 
seemed  rather  enlivened  than  damped  by  them. 

Searoely  had  the  fire  on  the  Ostnorsberg 
blazed  op,  when,  on  the  top  of  Middagsberg  a 
ftune  was  seen,  which  at  fi(st  seemed  to  dance 
to  and  fro  fantastically,  but  at  length  grew  into 
a  great  fire,  and  mounted  higher  and  shone 
more  brilliantly  than  all  the  fires  in  the  neigh- 
-^wurhood. 

"  God  and  the  people !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Inge- 
borg, "  who  kindles  such  a  fire  on  Middagsberg ! 
Soch  a  thing  I  never  recollect  to  have  seen.  It 
most  be  the  king  of  the  mountain  himself" 

"  Yes,  it  is  he — it  is  he !"  exclaimed  Siri, 
clapping  her  hands,  and  looking  quite  wildly  in 
the  light  of  the  flaming  fire. 

"  Siri — Siri !"  said  Mrs.  Ingeborg  sofUy,  and 
in  an  admonitory  tone.  Brigitta  and  Valborg 
gave  each  other  a  glance.  Siri  withdrew, 
mixed  among  the  peasantry,  offered  snufiT  to 
old  men  and  old  women,  took  snuff"  with  them 
oat  of  a  little  box  of  birch  bark,  and  danced 
aboat  with  the  little  children. 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  also  now  turned  to  the  peas- 
antry, greeted  them,  and  shook  hands  with 
them. 

"Now  comes  the  Dalkarl  travelling,"  said 
she,  with  a  glance,  at  the  river,  and  using  the 
eostomary  expression  of  the  country  for  the 
arrival  of  the  spring  flood. 

Much  was  said  of  the  excavations  made  by 


the  river  ia  the  aaod,  of  danger  to  tbs  M«n 
church,  which  the  chaiwel  of  the  flood  coDtina> 
ally  encroached  upon.  They  talked,  too,  of 
the  prospects  of  the  year's  crops,  and  old  hos> 
bandmen  shook  their  heads  doubtfully,  and 
pointed  to  the  fires  on  the  mountains,  which 
directed  themselves  towards  the  ninth,  am. 
omen  of  a  cold  spring. 

But  Mrs.  Ingeborg  never  credited  nnfovow- 
aUe  forebodings,  and  consoled  them  even  now 
with  her  favourite  quotation  in  suchlike  troo- 
bles,— 

"  Tm  IIth  the  todeBt  rnrV 

And  Dal  peoide,  who  knew  that  the  '<  Great 
Mother  in  Dalom  "  intimated  something  good, 
felt  themselves  consoled,  for  her  word  was 
a  king's  word  with  the  people  of  Mora. 

When  she  returned  to  her  company,  the 
people  continued  to  converse  amongst  then- 
selves  in  that  singular  dialect  peculiar  to  the  Dil 
people,  which  is  not  understood  by  other  Swedes, 
but  which  ia  asserted  by  late  philologbts  to  ha 
Icelandic,  the  language  in  which  the  most 
primitive  northern  tongue  yet  lives. 

People  now  began  to  dive  into  the  pravisioa 
baskets,  and  to  think  of  refreshments.  The 
prostinnas  from  Mora  and  Splleron  treated  ths 
people  liberally  with  a  splendid  ale  brewed 
from  the  com  of  Rattvik,  for  the  com  of  Rittt- 
vik  is  the  best  in  Dalarna.  "When  the  routine 
of  entertainment  came  to  the  young  people, 
several  voices  called  for  Siri,  but  Siri  was  not 
there.  "She  had  gone  into  the  wood,"  said 
some  of  the  people,  and  Olof  and  Brigitta  in- 
stantly set  off  to  seek  her.  Tbey  had  called 
several  times,  but  without  receiving  any  an- 
swer, when  they  suddenly  perceived  a  strong 
rustling  amongst  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  ana 
saw  hastening  away  a  taU  man,  who  plunged 
into  the  concealment  of  the  wood.  A  moment 
afterwards,  Siri,  laugbiug,  came  springing  out 
of  a  close  thicket,  where  she  seemed  to  have 
been  biding  herself  from  them. 

"  Don't  leap  and  laugh  so,  Siri,"  said  Bri- 
gitta, half  angiy ;  "  it  nukes  you  look  so  like  a 
magpie ;  and  witches,  it  is  said,  can  changs 
themselves  into  magpies.  And  yuu  ought  not 
to  go  so  alone  into  the  wood.  We  have  just 
now  seen  a  great  fellow,  who  slunk  away,  and 
who  came  from  the  very  direction  where  yoa 
^ere,  you  little  leapfrog." 
^  "  "That  was  most  likdy  one  of  the  giants  that 
the  curate  talked  of— perhaps  the  king  of  the 
mountain,  himself,"  said  Siri,  lightly,  and  hastr 
ened  on  before  them  to  the  fire,  which  burnt 
between  the  ruddy-gleaming  birches. 

Brigitta  shook  her  head  and  said,  "  There  is 
something  wrong  about  her.  Ever  since  ths 
lime  that  I  was  a  fish,  and  she  was  mountain- 
kidnapped,*  she  is  strongly " 

"  Thou  afith,  and  she  iii<mii(ain-ibdna;]Kd  f 
exclaimed  Olof,  sntiling;  "that  sounds  right 
merry  and  odd." 

"  Yes ;  but  it  is  far  less  merry  and  more 
strange  than  it  sounds,"  replied  Brigitta.  "  Bnt 
I  shall  tell  thee  of  tliat  another  time,  for  now 
tbey  call  us  to  come  yonder." 

Refreshments  and  gaiety  were  now  in  fuU 


*  From  Ibe  oM  notion  of  peo^e  belof  cuitvd  off  bf 
•pMu  iBlo  Uw  PHWnlaiB*. 
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play  atoond  the  VaHiOTKSinass  fire.  With  great 
■taxes  and  poles  the  Mora  peasants  roused  up 
the  fire,  while,  all  the  time  more  fuel  was 
thrown  on,  songs  were  sung  and  fiddles  scream- 
ed ;  and,  at  Mrs.  Ingeborg's  motion,  all  formed 
tbemselTes  into  a  great  circle,  and  slowly 
moved  roond  the  fire,  singing,— 

■  Belch,  tftduee  It  nMrrily  I 
As  our  Bfllchtxiun  lo  do  we ; 
All  w»  lake  into  Dm  rlnf. 
All  aroand  ihall  gallv  •prinf ; 
ThebanelitlatUlwL'' 

That  was  the  crowning  scene  of  the  eve- 
ning. Mrs.  Ingeborg  with  herown  and  the  film- 
Oy  from  Solleron,  left  the  fire  immediately 
after,  and  set  out  on' the  way  towards  Mora. 
Tlie  peasants  grew  fewer  and  fewer,  and  trooped 
oflTin  difierent  flocks,  each  home  to  his  family. 
But  scarcely  had  their  fires  grown  dim,  when 
another  light  illnminated  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  chased  away  the  night.  All  now 
became  silent  in  the  l^es ;  sleep  spread  his 
wings  over  weary  men ;  and  the  frost-frog 
flung  his  cold  mantle  over  the  earth,  and 
quenched  the  glowing  coals  in  the  ashes  of  the 
Valborgsmaas  fires. 


THE  FIRST  OF  MAT. 

It  was  morning,  and  the  son,  warm  and 
bright,  kissed  away  night  and  frost  from  the 
fiirehead  of  the  earth ;  and  the  earth,  the  an- 
eient,  holy  earth,  as  the  E^da-song  calls  her, 
hy  there  in  glory,  with  her  silent  strength 
rising  out  of  the  deep :  her  ruddy,  verduroas- 
wuods,  her  plains  of  deepening  green,  her  re- 
sounding waters,  her  swelling  spring-full  life. 
A  pair  of  beautiful,  thonghtftil  human  eyes, 
contemplated  the  spectacle  of  the  morning. 
Mrs.  Ingeborg  stood  at  the  window  of  her  cham- 
ber, in  the  parsonage  of  Mora,  and  inhaled  the 
fresh  morning  air,  and  let  her  glance  now  rest 
upon  the  young  rye,  which  stood  trembling 
in  the  morning  wind ;  now  upon  the  clear 
waters  of  the  ^elf*  and  the  Silja,  which  em- 
braced the  peninsula  where  the  church  and  the 
parsonage  lay ;  now  upon  the  dark  pine-woods, 
with  their  delicate,  red,  fresh  bursting  flowers ; 
now  on  the  far  blue  hills, — a  constant  line  of 
beauty  in  the  landscape  of  Dalarna.  There  lay 
much  in  this  glance.  Enjoyment  of  the  beauty 
of  earth,  thankful  joy  in  it ;  and  yet  a  pensive 
yearning  after  something  still  more  distant, 
something  "  beyond  the  mountains,"  some  full- 
ness and  gtnry,  which  is  never  found  but  in  the 
visions  of  the  future,  or  in  the  lost.  She  was 
lovely,  was  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  as  she  stood  with 
her  dark-brown  hair  braided  over  her  lightly- 
arched  brow,  and  simply  ftstened  op  behind,  in 
her  fresh,  light  dress,  which  in  wide  folds  sur- 
rounded her  Kr-mewhat  full  but  noble  form. 
She  was  beautiful,  especially  from  the  expres- 
sion of  soulful  joodness,  which  was  the  grand 
feature  of  her  ace. 

"  To-night  he  will  be  here  I"  said  she,  half 
aloud  to  herself,  and  pressed  a  letter  to  her  lips. 
She  looked  a»nin  through  the  window.  Her 
looks  grew  s<i'  denly  radiant,  as  atsomedelighl- 
fbl  object,  tlieu  followed  a  short  but  jiusionate 


*TlM  rinr. 
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sigh,  a  movement  of  the  hand  to  the  heart,  as  H 
a  pang  were  felt  there  ;  a  rapid  paleness  chaoed 
the  colour  from  her  cheek ;  Mrs.  Ingeborg 
closed  the  window,  and  went  into  another  room. 
A  moment  afterwards  her  musical  voice  was 
heard  giving  orders  in  the  house ;  servant  men 
and  maids  were  put  in  motion,  and  all  was  life 
and  fresh  activity  in  consequence. 

Turn  we  to  the  object  which  called  up  these 
varying  emotions  of  pleasure  and  disquiet,  and 
behold  a  young  girl  with  a  white  kroka  on  her 
head  (that  is,  a  sort  of  head-dress  between  a 
bonnet  and  a  cap,  which  resembles  the  "  Flax  " 
of  the  Dal  women,  and  which  is  universally 
worn  by  the  ynong  girls  in  Dalarna.  She  has  » 
quantity  of  plants  in  her  apron,  and  comes  with 
a  light  step  along  the  road  from  the  river  past 
the  church,  and  up  towards  the  parsonage.  It 
is  Siri.  Just  now  she  rowed  alone  in  a  little 
boat  over  the  river,  and  seems  to  be  returning 
Some  from  an  early  morning  ramble. 

In  a  room  of  the  Mora  parsonage  we  find 
Brigitta,  and  with  her  the  yuong  Mr.  Olof,  who 
is  in  great  activity  unpacking  a  couple  uf  boxes 
of  bodes,  but  all  the  while  evidently  absorbed  by 
the  conversation  that  was  going  on  Itetween 
him  and  bis  friend  and  relative  Brigitta,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  arranging  a  large  cofTee* 
tray,  and  talking  with  Olof  about  all  the  world, 
and  now  lastly  of  his  home  and  family, 

"Is  not  aunt  quite  divine t"  asked  she. 

"  My  mother !  Yes,  she  is  as  charming  now 
as  she  was  ten  years  ago,  when  she  becanta 
my  mother ;  and  I  made  a  resolve  not  to  endure 
her.  Oh,  how  well  do  I  recollect  that !  I  was 
then  a  stubborn  boy  of  thirteen,  and  bad  made 
a  compact  with  myself  never  to  obey  any  wo- 
man, and  above  all,  she  who  was  to  become 
my  stepmother ;  and  whom  I  had  yet  not  seen. 
I  determined  to  be  most  thoroughly  refractory 
and  haughty  towards  her.  And  so  I  actually 
was  when  she  came  into  the  house ;  but,  be- 
hold, she  had  not  been  a  week  there  before,  to 
be  short,  I  adored  her,  obeyed  her  slightest 
beck,  sought  to  guess  her  wishes,  and  was  half 
distracted  when  I  imagined  that  I  saw  in  her 
eye  a  severe  glance.  Yes,  she  acquired  the 
most  absolute  power  over  me, — I  cannot  tell 
rightly  how.  But  so  did  she  over  my  father, 
and  over  the  whole  house.  My  father  had  been 
a  widower  many  years ;  and  his  temper  at  that 
time  was  not  good.  I  had  always  been  rather 
afraid  of  him ;  for  our  dispositions  did  not  seem 
to  accord.  Home  was  gloomy  and  heavy ;  but 
with  my  stepmother  came  the  sun  and  gladness 
into  it.  My  father  became  happy,  all  became 
joyous ;  and  my  happiest  time  b^aii.  My  pa- 
rents then  lived  at  Westeras.  When  they,  live 
years  ago,  removed  to  Mora,  I  was  obliged  tit 
part  from  them,  and  proceed  to  Upsala  tu  study, 
and  then  followed  my  foreign  travel,  which  was 
very  interesting.  But  oh,  it  is  most  beautifiil 
to  be  at  home  again !" 

"  Yes,  and  to  find  in  the  storehouse  at  home 
both  old  and  new,"  said  Brigitta.  "  What  do 
you  think  of  Valborgt" 

"What  can  I  yet  think  of  her  I  She  is  a 
very  handsome  statue." 

"And  of  Siri  1" 

"  Ob,  why,  she  is  really  very  wild,— a  regular 
madcap.  And  it  becomes  her  a  great  deal 
worse  now  than  it  did  five  years  ago  when  I 
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saw  her  last  with  the  generalska,  her  mother, 
at  Silfverdal.  She  was  then  a  spoiled,  wild 
young  creature,  but  had  a  peculiarly  captivating 
manner.  I  shall  never  forget  how,  one  evening 
late,  after  her  mother  was  gone  to  bed,  she 
stole  out  into  the  court,  and  played  and  danced 
there  with  a  kitten  quite  alone.  I  see  still  how 
the  small  white  feet  flew,  like  beams  of  light  on 
the  dark,  damp  ground,  while  she  threw  up 
small  stencs  and  caught  them  again,  or  let  the 
kitten  make  evolutions  over  her  head.  She 
made  me  think  of  the  elfin  queen,  who,  the 
sagas  say,  dances  on  summer  nights,  small, 
delicate,  white,  with  golden  locks.  I  played, 
nevertheless,  the  part  of  a  stem  Mentor,  for  I 
went  out  into  the  court,  and  compelled  the  little 
dancer  to  betake  herself  to  the  house,  and  to 
her  bed  again.  She  was  then  very  angry  with 
me ;  but  we  afterwards  became  very  good 
friends,  and  called  each  other  brother  and  sister^ 
She  was  then  ten  years  old,  and  was  brought 
np  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  The 
general  bad  allowed  her  to  grow  up  like  a  boy, 
and  amused  himself  with  teaching  her  to  ride 
on  horseback,  swim,  etc.,  as  becomes  boys; 
and  her  own  inclination  favoured  this.  After 
his  death,  the  generalska  sought  at  once  to 
change  the  maiden's  habits  ;  but  she  was  obliged 
to  desist  from  the  vain  endeavoar,  which  exas- 
perated her  temper.  I  have  heard  that  she  was 
locked  in,  and  kept  without  food  for  whole  days, 
to  bring  her  to  submission  and  quietness ;  but 
as  this  did  not  succeed,  she  was  let  out,  and 
became  more  free  and  wild  than  ever.  This 
sort  of  life  ought  not,  however,  now  to  continue 
any  longer.  She  will  soon  be  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  has  been  already  nearly  a  year  here 
in  the  bouse.  How  can  my  father  bear  with 
this  her  wild  disposition  1" 

'*  He  shakes  his  head  at  it,"  said  Brigitta ; 
"  but  at  the  bottom,  I  believe,  that  he  likes  the 
girt,  and  is  amused  by  her.  When  she  came 
into  the  house,  he  remained  at  home  but  for  a 
few  months,  and  was  then  obliged  to  proceed 
to  the  Diet." 

"And  my  mother,  what  does  she  think — 
what  does  she  say  1" 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  worst  of  it.  That  is  some- 
thing that  I  cannot  understand.  My  aunt  has 
power  over  all  people ;  but  over  Siri  she  has  it 
not.  What  do  you  think  of  this,  that  she  has 
never  yet  been  able  to  persuade  her  to  accom- 
pany her  to  church  1  That  is  something  very 
strange  between  them,  but  good  it  is  not.  She 
does  not  obey  my  aunt ;  and  indeed  she  obeys 
nobody.  She  follows  ber  own  will,  and  that  is 
not  exactly  bad  neither,  when  she  does  not 
take  it  into  her  head  to  play  Godelius  tricks; 
for,  next  to  roaming  about  in  wood  and  field, 
her  dearest  joy  is  to  play  with  little  children, 
dress  them,  to  relate  legends  to  them ;  and  to 
tame  and  tend  animals.  All  the  servants  love 
ber  as  the  very  apple  of  their  eye ;  and  she  is 
much  more  with  them  than  with  any  of  us. 
Valborg  cannot  endure  her  at  all ;  my  curate 
regards  her  as  little  short  of  a  witch,  who  would 
almost  deserve  to  be  just  a  trifle  burnt,  but 
I " 

"Well,  and  yon,  Brigitta!" 

"  I  like  ber ;  and  if  I  were  a  man,  why,  I  should 
most  likely  be  in  love  with  her." 

"With  her!  Are  you  mad!   She  is  not,  per- 


haps, without  a  certain  wild  grace ;  bat  theni 
she  is  not  the  least  handsome;  rather  plain; 
no  striking  feature ;  a  potato  nose;  no  colour; 
a  pale  weather-beaten  complexion." 

"  Ah  !  the  men  with  their  beauty  first  and 
last !  I  tell  thee,  Olof,  that  Siri,  without  a  fea- 
ture, and  without  colour  or  complexion,  has  a 
beauty,  which  is  more  beautiful  than  the  Gre> 
cian  loveliness.  She  has  expression,  and  mien, 
which  are  not  simply  enchanting,  but  something 
more.  And  then  there  is  over  the  maiden,  over 
both  her  body  and  her  soul,  a  freshness,  a  fra- 
grance, a  dew,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  is  more 
delicious  than  all  the  most  beautiful  of  forma 
and  colours.  Yes,  yes,  thou  mark  me !  if  soma 
fine  day  tbou  dost  not  become  smitten  with  the 
madcap  with  the  potato  nose." 

Olof  laughed  aloud ;  the  door  flew  open  in 
the  same  moment,  and  Siri  walked  in  with  torn 
clothes,  her  light  hair  in  great  disorder,  bat 
fresh  and  smiling  as  the  morning,  as  with  beam- 
ing eyes  she  extended  to  Olof  a  shrubby  plant 
with  misty-blue  stems,  and  fine  golden  catkins 
on  the  naked  twigs. 

No  sooner  did  the  young  botanist  cast  bin 
eyes  on  it,  than  he  started  np,  seized  it  hastily, 
and  kissed  it,  exclaiming,  "SalixDaphnoides!" 

Siri  flung  hertelf  on  a  trunk,  and  laughed 
heartily. 

"Now,  I  think  yon  are  all  mad  together!" 
exclaimed  Brigitta ;  "  and  it  is  not  very  plea- 
sant for  a  reasonable  mortal  to  live  with  mad' 
folks ;  for,  although  I  was  a  fish  once,  .1  have 
always  behaved  myself  like  a  human  creature, 
and  never  given  myself  up  to  eat  or  to  kisa 
weeds." 

"Weeds!  is  this  a  weed!"  exclaimed  the 
enraptured  botanist.  "  It  is  the  rarest  plant  in 
the  whole  world ;  for  in  the  whole  world  it  ia 
found  nowhere  but  here  at  Mora ;  and  with  its 
beautiful  dewy-blue  stem,  and  its  flowers  on  the 
bare  twigs,  grows  only  in  the  sand  here  by 
Mora !  I  should  have  already  sought  after  it  tbia 
morning,  if  I  had  not  first  overslept,  and  then 
over-gossiped  myself  Where  have  you  found 
this  lovely  branch,  Siri!  But  you  have  hurt 
yourself!  You  have  struck  yourself  in  the  eye  I"- 

"  Ah !  that  is  nothing.  The  twig  struck  ma 
when  I  was  trying  to  break  it  00".  Perhaps,  it 
was  to  revenge  itself;  or,  perhaps,  it  is  the 
doing  of  one  of  the  witches ;  for  it  is  from  the 
headland  by  the  river,  where  they  were  burnt." 

And  as  Olof  went  into  another  and  lighter 
apartment,  in  order  to  contemplate  and  examine 
his  willow  branch  and  its  blossoms,  Siri  con- 
tinued half  lying  upon  the  trunk,  and  with  ber 
cheek  resting  on  her  crossed  arms,  to  talk  to 
Brigitta.  "  Only  think !  as  I  broke  oflf  the 
branch  I  saw  one  of  the  black-burnt  stakes  af 
the  pile  protrude  out  of  the  sand !  Only  think, 
if  the  witches  had  crept  out  of  the  earth  with 
it!  Hu!"  and  Siri  laughed.  "It  was  indeed 
horrible,"  continued  she,  mora  seriously,  "  that 
there,  by  the  lovely  river,  stooo  formerly  three 
piles,  and  on  them,  once  on  a  St.  Bartholomew'a 
Day,  they  burnt  seventeen  human  beings.  But 
nearly  the  whole  witch  troop  went  bravely  to 
their  death,  only  two  lamented  and  bewailed 
themselves." 

"  Thou  great  Ood  !  Why  were  they  burnt  V* 
exclaimed  Brigitta,  with  horror,  bat  little  ae- 
quainted  with  the  history  of  the  place. 
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<•  Because  they  rode  to  BlakuUa,"  answered 
Siri,  again,  with  her  ringing  laugh ;  "  and," 
eontinoed  she,  in  a  half  whisper,  "  becanse  they 
bad  been  with  Satan !  When  the  witches  en- 
tered into  his  service,  they  each  received  a 
bom,  a  rake,  and  a  needle.  When  they  stuck 
the  needle  into  a  wall,  it  opened,  so  that  they 
could  drive  through  with  horse  and  carriage, 
and,  thoogh  it  cracked  loudly,  no  one  in  the 
bouse  coidd  hear  it ;  and  when  the  witch  was 
gone  away  the  wall  closed  again  so  closely  that 
DO  one  could  discern  that  it  had  ever  been  open. 
Bnt  when  the  witches  came  into  a  room,  they 
said  to  the  children  in  it,  *  Come  now,  ye  devil's 
brats,  and  follow  me  to  the  banquet.'  And  the 
children  coold  not  withstand,  fur  out  of  the  horn 
came  a  splendour  that  nearly  blinded  them. 
Then  the  witch  took  the  children  and  proceeded 
to  other  dwellings,  where  she  collected  more, 
for,  if  she  had  not  a  sufficient  number  with  her 
when  she  came  to  Satan,  she  was  received 
with  curses,  and  often  with  blows  too,  and  was 
commanded  to  take  herself  off  quickly,  and 
briag  more  children.  When  now  the  witch 
bad  collected  a  multitude  of  children,  she  set 
beraelf  upon  the  hag-steed,  which  was  usually 
a  cow,  and  so  rode  backwards  through  the  air 
with  them,  and  turned  herself  the  back  fore- 
most. And  as  they  went,  she  cried,  'So  we 
ride  up,  and  so  we  ridb  down,  on  to  the  devil.' 
Is  not  that  funny  1"  and  Siri  laughed  merrily, 
especially  as  Brigitta  answered, — 

"  I  cannot  exactly  say.  Well,  and  how  did 
it  go  on  then  1" 

"Oh,"  continued  Siri,  "then  they  went  far- 
ther, and  on  the  journey  they  entered  bams, 
and  the  witch  held  her  fa^g  under  the  sheaves, 
saying,  '  Ear  draw  ear !  and  straw  draw  straw !' 
and  then  the  ears  came  flying  by  heaps  into  the 
bag.  but  the  straw  was  left  lying  behind.  On 
the  way  the  witch  rested  on  the  church  roof 
sometimes,  to  wait  for  her  companions,  and 
when  they  camo  then  they  bragged  one  against 
another  of  the  number  of  children  they  brought 
with  them,  and  they  placed  the  children  on  the 
roof,  where  they  looked  like  little  jackdaws. 
Id  the  meantime  the'  witches  went  into  the 
steeple,  and  scraped  the  metal  from  the  bells. 
When  they  again  set  out,  they  rode  through  a 
blae  cloud,  and  scattered  out  into  it  the  metal 
scraped  from  the  bells,  saying,  'Let  my  soul 
never  come  nearer  to  God  than  these  particles 
of  metal  to  the  bell !'  When  they  arrived  at 
Blaknila,  the  children  saw  a  bouse  that  shone 
like  clear  gold.  And  then  the  witches  entered, 
and  each  bowed  the  knee  before  Satan,  and 
called  him,  'Lord  and  Great  Prince!'  Then 
the  witch  conducted  the  children  before  Sa- 
tan, one  at  once,  and  said,  '  Behold,  Great  Fa- 
ther, what  handsome  devil's  children  J  have  with 
me !'  Satan  demanded  of  the  children,  whether 
tbey  would  serve  him,  and  most  of  them  an- 
swered ■  Yes.'  For  though  Satan  was  always 
bound  with  a  great  chain,  yet  he  looked  so 
magnificent,  and  all  around  him  looked  so  grand, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to  say 
anything  bnt  •  Tes.'  Then  Satan  promised  to 
stand  by  them,  and  that  tbey  should  have  joy 
and  pleasure  so  long  as  they  lived.  He  then 
marked  them,  by  biting  them  on  the  forehead 
at  the  root  of  the  hair,  or  in  the  little  finger,  and 
a  pin  was  dipped  in  the  blood,  with  which  the 


child's  name  wA  Mrritten  in  a  great  hook,  and 
the  child  received  from  Satan  a  silver  rix-dollar. 
If,  however,  the  child  should  talk  of  it,  or  should 
confess  where  it  had  been,  then  the  rix-dollar 
changed  itself  into  a  wooden  spoon,  or  a  chip, 
or  a  splinter  of  wood.  When  the  child  got  this 
fastening-penny,  the  witch  was  glad,  and  said 
to  the  child,  '  Hereafter  thou  shalt  always  be 
mine,  and  if  thou  dost  hold  thy  tongue,  thou 
Shalt  always  accompany  me  to  the  feast.'  On 
that  the  witches  began  to  dress  food,  to  roast, 
to  bake,  and  to  brew,  to  maike  sausages,  to 
distil  brandy,  and  to  set  out  a  splendid  banquet, 
where  all  went  merrily,  and  Satan  played  under 
the  table  with  his  tail,  which  he  struck  upon 
the  floor.  When  the  feast  and  dance  were 
ended  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  announced, 
at  the  command  of  Satan,  where  they  next 
should  assemble,  or  hold  their  conventicle— fo^ 
so  the  feast  was  called.  And  so  the  witches 
brought  the  children  home  again,  each  to  its 
own  place.  The  children  also  got  fine  horns, 
in  Blakulla,  and  learned  to  curse  memory  and 
sense,  heaven  and  earth,  all  crops  in  the  field, 
and  all  birds,  except  the  magpie.  New  names 
also  they  received  in  Blakulla,  as,  '  Ugly  Slut,' 
■  God's  death,' '  Murrain-take-thee !'  Is  that  not 
beaotifuH"  And  Siri  lifted  op  her  head,  and 
laughed  again  heartily.* 

"  Beautiful !  no,  that  can  I  not  find  it !"  said 
Brigitta.  "  A  more  hideous  history  I  scarcely 
remember  to  have  beard.  Dear  Siri !  where 
did  you  get  it  1" 

"  From  ....  a  magpie !"  answered  Siri, 
nodding  archly.  "  And  the  magpie  has  prom- 
ised also,  some  fine  day,  to  take  me  to  Blakulla. 
For  I  would  fain  fly  through  the  air,  amongst 
the  blue  clouds,  and  see  how  it  is  up  there." 

"  Heaven  preserve  thee,  girl,  how  thou  talk- 
est!  Olof !"  continued  Brigitta,  addressing  the 


*  What  Siri  liere  relatn  Is  found,  for  the  most  part,  In 
an  ImperTeci  manincrlpt  which  baa  beea  ptiated  by  C.  Q, 
KrSnlngssvtrd.  wi  th  "  Proceedinfo  In  the  Matter  of  Wlleh- 
ctaft  la  Dalsrna.  In  the  yean  1668  and  Iffia."  The  sena- 
tor Loreniz  Creutz.  and  other  mnch-respecled  men,  sat  Id 
a  commlainn,  which  held  a  conn  of  inquiry  over  this 
"Disturbance."  and  a  bloody  one  It  was,  for  not  less  than 
Ibrty-seven  persons  were  pat  to  death  within  the  district 
of  Fahlun,  between  the  year  1068  and  the  ISth  of  Aprdt 
1671.  In  1673,  this  singular  disease  broke  out  again  hi 
IHIama,  and  with  It  the  absurd  treatment  which  seemed 
to  augment  lu  cnniaglon.  But  the  Coanteas  Catbeitan 
Charlotta  de  la  Gardle,  bom  Tanbe,  espoused  the  causa 
of  the  unhappy,  bewildered  people,  ond  succeeded  In  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  peneeution ;  and  with  that  the  disease 
itself,  by  degrees,  ceased.  Yet  In  our  own  day  Is  ob 
served,  now  and  then,  a  alight  return  of  it ;  for  when  the 
Imaginntinn  of  the  Dal  people  Is  kindled,  It  readily  be- 
comes gloomy,  and  teems  with  monsters.  But  diflerent 
means  are  now  resorted  to  against  It  than  fire  and  stalia. 
Borne  time  ngo  there  was  at  SolleiSn  a  yonng  ctfl,  who 
said  that  she  was  every  night  conveyed  to  Blakulla.  Tha 
parents,  honest  but  simple  people,  were  extremely  tt«l^ 
bled  at  this.  They  watched  over  their  daughter;  they 
bound  her  with  cords  on  her  bed,  but  111  in  vain.  Weep- 
ing, she  related  in  the  morning  that  she  had  been  again 
In  Blakulla.  The  distressed  parents  finally  went  with 
her  to  the  priest  on  the  bland,  and  Implored  Mm,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  to  rescue  their  daughter  out  of  the 
clawa  of  Satan.  After  the  priest  had  several  times  coa- 
veraed  with  the  girl,  he  said  to  her  one  day, "  I  know  a 
means,  and  a  certain  means,  to  help  thee,  but  It  will  cost 
mo  much.  Yet,  as  no  other  meana  ceems  availing,  w* 
must  make  u«e  of  that"  With  much  solemnity  he 
caused  the  girl  to  seat  herself  on  a  very  comferuble  chali 
IB  the  middle  ofthe  room,  took  Ooniehns  Nepce  Ann  the 
book-shelf,  and  bef>  to  read  a  chapter.  Befoie  this  was 
finished,  the  girl  slept  soundly.  When  she  awoke,  lbs 
priest  announced  to  her  that  she  was  cui«d,  and— «h« 
was! 
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young  man  who  was  bow  re-entering,  "  what 
are  itiese  histories  of  witches  and  rides  to  Bla- 
kulla,  here  in  Dalarna,  that  Siri  talks  off  Uoes 
she  invent  ihein,  or  have  they  some  foundation  1" 

"  Foundation  have  they  so  far,  that  such  his- 
tories and  a  bloody  tribunal  to  annihilate  them 
reged  here  in  Dalarna,  especially  in  the  parishes 
•round  the  Silja,"  said  Olof.  "Many  people, 
Mtb  old  and  young,  were  accused  of  dealings 
with  the  Evil  One." 

"  Yes,"  interposed  Siri,  "  and  amongst  them 
was  a  young  woman  who  protested  that  she 
was  Innocent,  but  said  she  '  did  not  desire  to 
live.'  And  she  was  handed  over  to  the  '  Doom 
of  God.'  •  Doom  of  God  !'  How  wild  and  awful 
that  sounds !"  And  Siri  slightly  shuddered,  and 
turned  pale,  while,  as  if  for  herself,  she  softly 
ejaculated,  "  God's  doom !" 

•'  Look  at  her  now !"  whispered  Brigitta ; 
but  the  admonition  was  not  needed,  for  Olof 
never  turned  his  observant  glances  from  the 
charming  self-willed  young  maiden,  who  seemed 
afibcted  hy  a  deep  emotion. 

"Ttiere  is  much  that  is  mysterious  in  this 
world,"  said  Siri,  thoughtfully ;  "  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  all  that  is  mysterious  is  entertain- 
ing, and  I  would  fain  see  and  make  trial  of  all." 

"  Even  to  journey  to  Blakulla  !"  said  Olof 

"  Yes.  that  above  all  things !"  ezlcaimed 
Siri :  "I  would  right  gladly  see  Satan  !" 

"By  no  means  a  recommendable  acquaint- 
anceship, my  little  sister,"  said  Olof,  laughing. 

"Think,  if  he  should  bite  thee  in  the  fore- 
bead  !"  said  Brigitta. 

"Ah,"  replied  Siri,  "  I  should  take  good  care 
of  myself;  I  should  qpt  go  so  near  him.  Be- 
sides, he  is  bound  with  a  chain.  The  witches 
■aw  stoutly  at  it  to  get  it  off,  but  so  soon  as  the 
link  is  nearly  asunder,  and  ready  to  open,  there 
come  angels  and  solder  it  together  again ;  so 
that  it  becomes  as  thick  as  before.  But  I  must 
now  feed  my  animals  and  then  I  will  ride 
out.  Will  yon  go  with  mel  I  will  lead  you 
all  round  the  world." 

"Only  not  to  Blakulla!"  said  Brigitta,  "for 
thither  I  certainly  will  not  accompany  thee." 

With  a  hearty  laugh,  Siri  left  the  room,  but 
dropped,  in  going,  certain  moss-branches,  which 
Okif  gathered  up. 

"  That  is  Sin's  trash,  as  Valborg  and  others 
in  the  house  call  it."  said  Brigitta.  "  She  goes 
continually  out,  collects  mosses,  and  stones, 
and  birds'  eggs,  and  dead  butterflies,  and  flies 
too,  I  believe,  and  other  curious  things,  which 
she  finds  out  in  the  woods  and  fields,  and  stows 
them  in  her  room,  till  it  looks  tike  a  regular 
lumber  room." 

"  Hum !  that  lumber  room  I  shall  make  free 
to  look  into,"  sail  Olof 

A  minute  afXer  he  heard  a  clear  and  sonorous 
whistle  in  the  court,  and  saw  Siri  standing  on 
the  steps  of  one  of  the  wings  of  the  buildings, 
surrounded  hy  a  crowd  of  beautiful  creatures, 
which  partly  fluttered  round  her  head  and  partly 
thronged  around  her  feet  in  order  to  receive 
from  her  corn,  bread,  and  caresses.  Amongst 
the  wingless  creatures  Olof  observed  a  hand- 
Ror"e  elk'Cair,  with  little  bells  attached  to  its 
glowing  horns,  and  he  learned  that  its  mother 
bad  been  shot  at  a  bear-hunt  in  the  winter, 
and  that  the  young  one,  instead  of  attempting 
to  fly,  wooid  follow  tb«  men,  ita  mother's  mur- 


derers. The  elk-calf  was  brought'  to  Moia, 
where  Siri  became  its  protectress,  and  the  an- 
imal soon  followed  her  with  the  fidelity  and  at- 
fection  of  a  dog.'  And  Durathor,  as  the  elk-calf 
was  called,  afiier  one  of  the  slags  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Edda,  pasture  on  the  top  of  YgdrasO, 
was  secured  from  annoyance  in  the  court,  bqt 
followed  no  one  but  Siri.  Now  be  licked  her 
hand,  and  gazed  at  her  with  a  strange  afliectjoa 
in  his  clear  brown  eyes. 

While  Olof  helps  Siri  to  feed  her  animals  w« 
will,  for  a  moment,  follow  Brigitta.  We  may 
do  this  with  all  confidence.  Her  forehead  ia 
to  us  a  guarantee  for  her  prudence,  and  in  the 
whole  of  her  little,  round,  lively  figure,  there  is  so 
thorough  an  expression  of  good  humour  and 
cheerfulness,  that  we  do  not  wonder  that  her 
friends  consider  it  to  be  quite  unnatural  if  they 
find  her  cnnuye  for  ten  minutes  together.  Her 
small,  arch  eyes,  her  good-natured,  gladsome 
countenance,  promise,  moreover,  to  put  us  into 
gpod  humour.  And  that  which  still  more  capti- 
vates us  with  Brigitta,  and  what  we  have  as- 
certained from  good  authority,  is  that,  with  the 
most  joyous  disposition,  she  has  yet  an  actual 
enthusiasm  fur  the  tragic  sublime,  and  a  great 
susceptibility  to  every  thing  poetical,  but  yuttr 
writes  verses. 

We  stop  with  her  now  before  a  tall,  thin  gen- 
tleman, who,  with  a  very  abstracted  air,  sits 
sunk  in  a  Greek  text.  Up  to  hlin  marches 
Brigitta  with  a  stage  step,  and  says,  solemnly, 

"  Salutem  doctoribus  venerabjiibus  !  Com- 
ment vous  portez  vous  diesen  morgan  V 

At  which  the  abstracted  figure  waltens  up, 
looks  at  her,  smiles,  and  says. — 

"  What  language,  pray,  may  that  be  1" 
"Does  not  jour  high-learnedness  understand 
Babelish — a  language  as  old  as  the  world  t  How 
do  you  do,  mio  caro  1    Comment !  Cross  looks ! 
Backibus  non  comfortable  1" 

"  Speak  Swedish,  and  give  me  a  kiss  >"  borat 
out  the  curate  with  his  deepest  bass  voice,  and 
the  mildest  look  in  his  light  blue  eyes.  Bat 
Brigitta  aiuwered  with  a  flood  of  Babelish  so 
confounded,  that  the  curate  began  to  protest 
vehemently  against  such  a  hodge-podge,  and  tha 
mingling  of  the  nnbte  I^tin  therein.  A  hearty 
laugh  dispersed  the  Babylonish  jargon,  and  con- 
ciliation was  made  in  Swedish,  and  in  tlial  si- 
lent language  which  is  cusiomaiy  amongst  tho 
betrothed,  and  which  must  he  a  primal  Ian- 
guage,  for  it  is  understood  and  spoken  through- 
out alt  nature.  Afler  this  Brigitta  left  her 
curate,  obviously  enlivened,  in  order  to  request 
of  Valborg.  who  was  conducting  the  inner  daily 
economy  of  the  house,  his  favourite  dish  at  din- 
ner,  namely,  pancakes. 

Tlie  curate  Godelius  was  a  learned  man,  ••• 
pecialty  in  the  ancient  languages  and  in  the  lilil 
of  tlie  olden  time,  hut  rather  prone  to  fall,  as  it 
were,  out  of  time  and  place  in  the  present  daily 
life ;  wherefore,  by  way  of  connterpoise,  he  held 
(list  by  a  female  fellow-traveller,  who  in  this 
region  was  quite  at  home,  and  who,  moreover, 
was  much  attached  to  biro.  It  was  impossible 
to  be  otherwise  when  you  knew  him  intimately. 
Friends  and  superiors  had  given  him  mdeed 
much  friendship,  but  had  passed  him  over  in 
promotions,  so  that,  at  neariy  forty  years  of 
age,  he  was  still  a  poor  assistant  schoolmaster. 
During  the  summer  be  lived  at  Mora,  to  acctia- 
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torn  himself  to  the  office  of  preaching,  bat  had 
no  oear  prospect  of  getting  into  a  bunse  of  bis 
own.  He  was  too  gentle  and  philanthropic  to 
let  bitterness  spring  ap  in  his  twart  on  this  ac- 
•eont,  but  the  phantoms  of  ill  health  had  instead 
sprung  up  in  his  frame,  or  in  his  imagination, 
•nd  these  haunted  him  to  a  degree  that  gare 
way  only  to  Brigitta's  Latin,  or  her  sportire 
•ehemes  and  merry  grimaces. 

Brigitta  went  in  the  meantime  and  sought  eat 
Tslborg,  and  found  her  brother  Lasse,  who  was 
Ucking  aboat  and  making  reeonnoitrings  around 
Oie  handsome  but  cold  woman,  who,  still  and 
pa*e,  went  to  and  fro  with  her  baoch  of  keys 
ioUowed  by  the  cook,  and  delivered  out  articles 
«f  house-keeping.  When  Lieutenant  Lasse's 
•ffeia  of  tittle  services  were  declined,  and  his 
little  endeavours  at  conversation  terminated 
abortively,  be  bummed  to  himself  a  favourite 
air  out  of  an  old  opera, — 

■*  Bow  dMiit  ud  Bd  ii  this  lift's  dull  4*7 ! 
Lrt  w  twaelen  il,  tlien,  wilii  pleudra." 

"  Good  morning,  brother  Lasse,"  interposed 
Brigitta.  "Already  in  full  activity,  I  see. 
Handsome  girl,  Valborg.     How  go  matters  ?" 

"  Handsome,  handsome  as  Venus,  bat  haughty 
■s  Juno  !  Well,  well,  tlicre's  no  harm  done  in 
nakiag  a  trial.  But  are  you  quite  sure  that 
•be  is  an  actual  human  being,  that  she  has  flesh 
and  blood  like  the  rest  of  as  V 

"  That  I  should  imagine,  bnt  cannot  assert  it. 
I  am  trying  to  find  her  ^t  now  to  beg  her  to 
jive  Its  pancakes  for  dinner." 

"Pancakes!  charming!  Valborg  and  pan- 
aakes  to  dinner  !  what  a  prospect !  I  will  go 
•ith  thee  to  help  thee  to  soften  her  hard  heart, 

"  How  thoit  and  tad  wera  thin  Ufe'i  dull  da; 
Wen  It  MX  brighteiMtd  with  pteunic ! 

I  then,  for  my  pan,  will  ipon  11  away 
In  frlandshlp  and  lore,  and  of  folly  a  mearan  !** 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  had,  for  the  afternoon  oflhis  first 
of  May,  invited  her  neighbours  from  Soller&n  and 
Noreberg,  and  proposed  to  make  an  excursion 
with  the  young  people  into  the  neighbourhood, 
in  order  to  permit  Otof  to  see  some  of  its  most 
remarkable  boaoties,  and  then  to  lead  him  to 
Tomtegard  by  Utmedland,  where  the  well- 
known  cellar  should  be  visited. 

There  was  no  little  pleasure,  and  no  little 
chat,  in  the  capacious  Mora  car,*  as  the  "  Great 
Mother  in  Dalom"  sat  there  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  young  people,  heartily  rejoicing  in  their 
Joy.  Olof  and  Siri  rode  alongside  or  before,  and 
thus  they  sallied  forth  into  the  neighbourhood. 

Hill  above  hill,  and  dale  within  dale,  are  what 
have  given  to  the  province  of  Dalarna  in  its 
name ;  and  to  Dalarna  we  most  go  if  we  would 
see  a  natore  still  in  noble  innocence,  a  people 
still  in  that  patriarchal  state  whichever  more  and 
more  disappears  from  the  earth,  and  which  pos- 
sesses features  of  so  great  and  touching  a  beauty. 

As  the  Dalelf  runs  through  Dalarna,  a  great 
and  bright  thought  through  a  solemn  and  troub- 
fctas  life,  so  nios  the  life-pulse  of  religion  through 
the  laborious  existence  of  the  Dal  people,  and 
eenturies  have  passed  over  them  without  leaving 
any  rust.  They  are  still  in  manners,  in  ap- 
pearance, in  costume,  and  constitution  of  mind, 
the  same  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Engel- 
brecht  and  Wasa.  Ijabour  and  prayer  have 
preserved  their  health  and  yonthful  vigor.  Low- 
*  A  chai-A-bwe. 


ly  are  the  dwellings  of  the  people.  They  stoop 
their  necks  at  the  doors  of  their  huts,  but  never 
have  they  bowed  them  to  the  yoke  of  the  op> 
pressor.  Great  historical  transactions  have 
consecrated  this  ground,  the  native  ground  of 
Swedish  liberty,  yet  you  behold  no  monuments, 
no  memorial  inscriptions.  Here,  also,  is  sim- 
plicity. They  show  ynu  a  cellar,  a  barn,  a  ver- 
dant and  knolly  eminence,  on  the  hank:  of  tho 
Dalelf,  and  tell  you,  "  Here  Ouslavus  Wasa 
concealed  himself  from  his  pursuers,  here  he 
thrashed  for  his  day's  wages,  here  be  addressed 
the  people  of  Mora  for  the  deliverance  of  Swe- 
den." And  before  your  thoughts  there  stands 
forth  the  most  magnificent  romance  that  his- 
tory possesses;  and  the  glorious  recollections 
which  no  monuments  preserve,  no  boastful  ci- 
cerone proclaims,  seem  to  whisper  to  you  from 
the  woods,  from  the  mountains  and  dales,  from 
the  vigorous  forms  of  the  people,  from  the  river, 
which  itself,  from  its  cradle  on  the  rocky  ridga 
of  Idre  and  to  the  East  sea,  with  the  hundred 
brooks  that  stream  into  its  bosom,  with  its 
splendid  cataracts,  its  deep,  beautiful,  and  placid 
water,  its  windings  and  its  branches,  its  grow- 
ing strength,  its  &ial  lordly  expanse  at  Elfkarlo- 
by,  before  it  pours  its  life  into  the  ocean,  is  a 
living  image  of  this  heroic  poem. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  arose  in  Olof's 
soul  during  his  ride  to-day.  'We  describe  it  no 
further,  but  halt  at  the  near  village  of  Utm^- 
land,  where  the  party  descended  from  the  ve- 
hicle, and  betook  themselves  on  Joot  to  the  cel- 
lar of  Tomtegard,  which  lies  in  a  meadow  on 
the  shore  of  the  Silja  Lake. 

The  hot  which  once  arched  it  over  has  long 
ago  fallen  down  ;  but  there  is  now  erected  over 
it  a  saloon  of  wood,  simple,  and  totally  oa- 
adomed.  Within  this  had  now  some  good  spirit 
— the  Tomte*  of  the  place,  said  .Mrs.  Ingoborg 
— decked  a  table  with  a  diversity  of  refresh- 
ments, which  were  bailed  with  a  universal  ac- 
clamation of  pleasure.  But  Olof  wnbid  descend 
immediately  into  the  cellar,  and  Siri,  who  had 
expected  it,  and  had  brought  tinder  with  her, 
instantly  lit  a  candle,  ana,  lifting  up  a  trap- 
door in  the  floor,  went  nimbly  before  down  the 
small,  steep,  and  broken  stone  steps  which  led 
down  into  the  cellar.  The  walls  of  the  saloon 
are  totally  covered  over  with  names,  which  vis- 
iters have  written,  scratched,  yes,  even  carved 
out  with  great  care  and  labour ;  names  highly 
remarkable  to — their  owners.  In  the  little  room 
under  the  earth  yon  can  read  no  names  on  the 
black  walls,  it  is  empty,  silent,  and  solitary  as 
the  grave  ;  but  there  lives  in  it  a  great  memory, 
the  memory  of  a  hero,  who  was  concealed  in  its 
dark  vault,  with  his  misfortunes,  bis  great  plana, 
with  Sweden's  future  welfare  in  his  heart. 
What  feelings,  what  thoughts  had  there  not 
lived  within  these  subterranean  walls  I  Not  the 
smallestray  of  day  light  can  penetrate  into  it;  but, 
each  holding  a  light,  stood  there  new  Olof  and 
Siri,  and  when  they  had  looked  round  them  nn  the 
black  walls,  the  roof,  the  floor,  they  kx)ked  at  each 
other,  and  their  eyes  sparkled,  and  tbey  smiled  at 
each  other,  inspired  by  the  same  thoughts. 

When  they  had  returned  again  up  into  the 


*  The  tprite  or  mblln ;  henee  the  name  of  the  placa^ 
Tomlegard.  might  be  nppmed  to  be  derived  aa  If  H  wera 
Goblin  Court,  thoofb  Rally  named  alter  Its  paewMVta 
the  Uma  of  GuetaTU^  Tomt-Matta  Lamoo. 
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Mhxm,  they  heard  Mrs.  Ingeborg  relating  how 
the  Danes  sought  after  Gustavas  during  bis 
abode  here,  in  Tomtegard,  and  how  he  was 
compelled  to  hide  himself  in  the  cellar,  and  how 
Tomt-Matts  Larsson'a  wife  turned  a  great 
brewing  tub  over  the  cellar  hole,  so  that  it  was 
not  discorered  t>y  the  enemy.  It  was  with  a 
little  pride  that  Mrs.  Ingeborg  observed,  that 
Onstavus  Wasa  had  three  times  to  thank,  for 
the  saving  of  his  life,  the  address  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  Dal  woman.  As  they  thus  conversed 
and  refreshed  themselves,  the  peasant  women 
of  Mora  came  hastening  over  the  meadow,  and 
collected  around  the  cellar  with  a  childish  curi- 
oeity,  which  you  oAen  see  in  the  Dal  people. 
Amongst  these  were  young  girls  with  their 
hair  hound  with  red  riband,  and  wreathed  round 
the  head  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
so  that  they  seemed  to  be  adorned  with  gar- 
hnds  of  flowers.  All  these  Mrs.  Ingeborg  invi- 
ted to  a  dance  at  the  Mora  parsonage  ;  and  in 
boats  which  she  had  caused  to  come  from  Mora, 
they  now  rowed  hacic  over  the  chrystal  clear 
Silja,  while  the  son  in  its  descent  cast  golden 
mantles  over  the  giant  shapes  of  the  mountains. 
Middagsberg,  from  this  circumstance,  stood 
forth  in  transcendant  magnificence,  for  they 
saw  from  the  lake  one  of  its  sides  bright  with 
the  full  splendour  of  the  sun,  while  the  other 
stood  dark  and  solemn.  Siri  bad  become  per- 
fectly solemn  also,  and  tamed  not  her  eyes  from 
the  majestic  mountain. 

They  rowed  up  the  river,  and  landed  at  the 
■o-called  Klockgropen,  a  verdant  mound  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  party  stood  upon  it  for 
a  brief  space,  and  recalled  to  their  minds  what 
had  taken  place  here  in  past  times.  Here  it 
was  that  "  on  a  holiday  during  Christmas,  just 
as  the  men  of  Mora  came  out  of  Chutch,  iA>rd 
Guatavus  ascended  to  address  the  assembled 
multitude.  The  low  noon  sun  stood  right  over 
the  directly  south-lying  Esunds,  or  Middagsberg, 
and  spread  a  dazzling  light  over  the  snowy  re- 
gion. A  fresh  north  wind  was  blowing,  which 
'Uie  Mora  men  regarded  as  a  good  omen.  They 
gathered  around  Gustavus,  contemplating  at- 
tentively the  young  and  manly  gentleman  of 
whose  unmerited  persecutions  they  had  already 
beard  so  much.  With  his  strong  and  sonorous 
voice  he  began  thus  to  address  them :  '  I  see 
with  much  joy  your  great  assembly,  but  with 
equally  great  sorrow  do  I  contemplate  the  situ- 
ation of  us  all.'  Here  he  continued  to  describe 
to  the  people  the  unhappy  situation  of  Sweden 
onder  the  oppression  of  Denmark,  and  concluded 
with  these  words :  ■  The  Dalmen  have  in  all 
times  been  brave  and  undauntod  when  the  weal 
of  your  country  was  concerned,  and  therefore 
are  you  renowned  in  our  chronicles,  and  all  the 
iohabitants  of  Sweden  turn  now  their  eyes  upon 
you,  for  they  are  accustomed  to  look  on  you  as 
the  firm  defence  and  protection  of  our  native 
land.  I  will  willingly  accompany  you,  and  will 
for  yon  spare  neither  my  hand  nor  my  blood,  for 
more  the  tyrant  has  not  lef^  me.  And  then 
•hall  he  understand  that  Swedish  men  are 
faithful  and  brave,  and  that  they  may  begovero- 
•d  by  law,  but  not  by  the  yoke."* 

This  httle  patriotically  minded  party,  who 

*  Fryiell:  NwrsUva  fiofn  the  HUtory  o(  Bwadan,  la 
•nmrni'tnijUaUaa  InM  OisUhliyAiailuMvoaSclMHiiu. 


here  now,  more  Hian  three  bandied  years  alte^ 
wards,  celebrated  the  memory  of  the  hero, 
drank  a  skal  to  him  and  to  the  liberty  whiek 
his  valiant  deeds  achieved,  and  then  in  gladneaa 
and  lightness  of  heart  they  took  the  way  op  to- 
wards the  parsonage. 

Already  the  Nyckell  harp*  hammed  in  tht 
court  of  Mora  when  the  party  arrived  there.  It 
was  the  melancholy  but  dance-inspiring  Orsa- 
polska,  which  went  on  "  to  the  nnintermitting 
bass,"  and  soon  whirled  pair  after  pair  bank- 
ming  round  after  its  certain  tact.  There  was 
a  time,  bat  that  is  long  ago,  when  Charies  XI. 
danced  in  the  court  of  Mora,  and  whirled  in  the 
polska  with  the  maids  of  Mora.  That  woidd 
we  gladly  have  beheld.  Now  whirled  ben 
Lieutenant  Lasse,  already  in  full  and  vehement 
suit  for  his  cousin,  the  lovely  bat  insensiUt 
Valborg. 

Siri  danced  chiefly  with  the  children,  played 
and  romped  with  them.  At  once  Olof  seemed 
again  to  see  the  girl  of  ten  years  old,  as  she 
delighted  him  with  her  dance  in  the  summer 
night.  She  was  now,  indeed,  palpably  taller, 
but  the  fine,  elastic  form  was  still  childlike,  and 
undeveloped;  the  hair  had  its  former  golden 
lustre,  which,  like  a  sunbeam,  was  woven  inta 
it ;  her  eyes  shone  with  the  same  lively  deep 
blue,  her  feet  flew  as  lightly  and  swiftly  from 
the  ground.  Olof  could  not  avoid  again  think- 
ing of  the  elf-queen  whom  the  sagas  describe 
as  "  slender  and  small,  graceful  as  a  lily,  and 
with  a  voice  alluring  and  delicious."  He  gazed 
on  Siri  with  sincere  pleasure.  Tet  again  be 
looked  on  Valhorg,  and  gave  her  far  the  prefer- 
ence over  Siri  in  point  of  beauty  and  maidenly 
hearing.  This  comparison  grew  stronger  later 
in  the  evening,  and  especially  to  the  advantage 
of  Valborg,  as  be  saw  her  assisting  actively 
with  the  supper,  which  was  served  in  the  bafi 
with  open  doors,  and  observing  her  caring  for 
all,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  beheld  Siri  in 
the  balcony  of  the  portico,  with  the  greatest 
nonchalance  smoking  a  cigar  in  a  flaming  style, 
and  drinking  punch  with  the  prost  of  Si^erSa 
and  the  curate,  and  all  the  time  talking  and 
laughing  loudly  with  them.  Scarcely  could  ha 
believe  that  it  was  the  same  Siri  whose  eyes 
gleamed  so  brightly  towards  him  in  the  c^lar 
at  Utmedland,  who  just  now  in  the  dance 
brought  to  his  imagination  spirits  of  light  and 
the  etf-qoeen.  She  seemed  to  him  now,  in  the 
whirling  tobacco-smoke,  and  with  the  cigar  in 
her  mouth,  metamorphosed  into  an  imp  of  dark- 
ness, and  he  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  tell 
berhowuglyhenowfoundher.  Nordidherestat 
it,  but  stood  close  behind  Siri,  and  whispered  to 
her  bis  humble  opinion.  He  got  for  answer  a 
pufT  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  the  assurance  that 
she  did  not  trouble  herself  at  all  as  to  what  be 
thought  or  liked. 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed,  that  is  jast  the  right  one  to 
fall  in  love  with  !"  thought  Olof;  "she  is  hid- 
eous !  Ugh !  my  sensible  Brigitta  must  hate 
been  a  little  crazy."  And  he  turned  with  aa 
admiring  glance  towards  the  white-drened 
Valborg,  who  offered  him  a  plate  of  Daltma*a 
most  constant  and  delicioas  luzory,  groata  and 
milk. 


*  A  raeuliv  kind  of  mnalcal  laammmiL  »i(h 
kej*  • 
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The  dance  held  on  till  ten  o'clock,  and  imme- 
diately after  that  hour  all  dispersed.  Mrs.  In- 
geborg  seemed  to  l>e  particalarly  anxious  that 
■U  sliould  go  early  to  rest,  and  assiduously 
mged  them  to  do  so.  Olof  made  some  little 
Mposition,  for  gladly,  he  assured  her.  would  he 
•It  up  and  talk  with  her  tbo  whole  night.  Nev- 
cvtheless  he  fell  adeep  the  moment  he  got  into 
bed,  and  all  the  house  was  speedily  at  rest,  like 
himself,  in  the  arms  of  slumber.  One  alone 
waked,  and  that  was  Mrs.  Ingeborg. 

In  the  light  May  night  she  stood  by  the  win- 
dow, and  read  again  the  billet  which  she  had 
read  in  the  morning,  and  the  contents  of  which 
were  these : — 

«  Beloved  wife, 

"  To-morrow  evening,  but  probably  not  before 
.  it  is  quite  late,  shall  I  again  be  with  thee !  Say 
nothing  of  my  coming  to  the  young  people,  let 
all  in  the  house  go  early  to  rest.  I  have  a  child- 
ish desire,  thus  coming,  to  see  thee  only,  to  be 
welcomed  alone  by  thee.  I  would  not  have 
the  secret  commanicated  to  any  one  or  any 
thing.  If  I  be  late  in  the  night,  I  would  not 
see  light  in  any  window  bat  thine.  The  little 
light  from  thy  room,  how  it  will  beam  upon  me ! 
nay,  into  me,  into  my  soul,  into  my  heart !  My 
wife!  Weary,  disgusted,  embittered  by  the 
pctty-mindedness  and  selfishness  of  man,  torn 
to  pieces  by  fruitless  contention  and  abortive 
endeavours,  where  the  most  honest  desires  are 
stranded  on  coldness  and  indifference,  vexed 
with  the  world  and  vexed  with  myself,  thus,  my 
Ingeborg,  do  T  return  to  thee,  to  lay  my  head  on 
thy  bosodi,  and  let  thee  breathe  away  the  cloud 
from  my  soul,  to  pray  thee  to  lay  thy  warm 
hand  upon  my  breast.  Oh,  I  have  such  a  haven, 
and  yet  I  dare  to  complain  !  My  little  woman 
mnst  chastise  me.  But  if  thou  rightly  knew  in 
Vhat  a  state  of  mind  I  am  at  the  thought  of 
being  soon  with  thee,  and  of  staying  with  thee, 
assuredly  thou  wouldst  not  then  be  displeased 
with  thy  GusTijr. 

"  P.  S.  I  think  it  will  never  be  evening  to- 
day." 

It  breathed  warm  ont  of  these  lines  on  the 
keart  of  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  and  it  was  probably  the 
cause  that  she  breathed  warmly  opon  them 
again,  for  sbe  raised  them  to  her  lips,  while  her 
•yes  sparkled  with  a  dewy  brilliancy. 

She  seemed  already  to  have  arranged  every 
thing  for  her  husband's  reception,  and  called  to 
her  aid  all  kindly  household  gods  to  enable  her 
to  embrace  him  like  a  heaven  full  of  love. 
Once  more  she  oast  around  her  an  anxious, 
Marching  glance  in  the  fresh  and  pleasant  room ; 
aba  gave  a  look  at  the  little  repast  which  sbe 
bad  set  out  in  the  next  room,  and  which  should 
lefresh  the  tired  one.  Sbe  disposed  afresh  the 
new  night-gown  and  slippers  which,  during  his 
absence,  she  had  preparexi  for  him  ;  and,  final- 
ly, she  gave  a  glance  in  the  mirror  at  herself,  at 
the  light,  fresh  muslin  gown,  at  the  little  lace 
cap  that,  like  a  white  cloud,  rested  on  her  brown 
bair.  Mrs.  Ingeborg  was  one  of  those  ladies 
who  still,  after  a  ten  years'  marriage,  always 
seek  by  a  fine  and  noble  manner  to  charm  their 
husbands,  ahd,  therefore,  never  have  broken 
the  spell  of  their  fancy :  that  flower  or  that 
spice  of  all  the  unions  between  human  beings. 
But  Guslaf  Nordevall  was  also  one  of  those  men 


who  make  this  a  preeloos  obligation  or  ratlier 
a  pleasure.  And  thus  waited  and  listened  Mrs 
Ingeborg,  with  a  feeling  that  made  the  heart 
beat,  and  the  blood  alternately  tinge  and  forsake 
the  cheek.  At  every  little  sound  without  she 
sprang  up.  What  is  not  expressed  in  the  man- 
ner, the  aspect  with  which  a  wife  awaits  her 
husband,  with  which  sbe  hears  his  step  on  the 
threshold  of  the  bouse,  his  hand  on  the  latch  of 
the  doorl  A  whole  history  may  be  read  in 
that  moment. 

We  knew  a  young  peasant-wife  who  had  lost 
her  husband,  and  who  spoke  of  their  married 
life  with  tears,  saying,  "  Certainly  there  might 
be  between  us,  as  there  will  be  occasionally 
between  married  people,  a  jarring  wojjd  ;  but 
see !  never  bad  I  to  be  afraid  when  I  helrd  him 
■  hit  the  latch  of  the  door  !' " 

How  many  wives  are  there  who  cannot  say 
that !  Ah !  in  such  moments  wo  have  seen 
cheeks  grow  pale,  eyes  grow  confused,  and  as 
it  were,  yellow  !  Yet  we  know  wivea^  who,  at 
this  electric  shock,  tremble— but  with  joy. 

The  clock  was  on  the  slroke«f  eleven  at  night 
when,  unmistakeably,  there  was  heard  the 
approach  of  a  carriage,  and  it  stopped  at  the 
gate  of  the  parsonage  of  Mora.  Mrs.  Ingeborg 
sprang  forth  into  the  portico,  and  embraced— 
her  husband. 


THE  MARRIED  PAIR. 

Tim  had  sped  on,  and  stiU  the  married  pair 
sat  on  the  easy  sofa.  His  head  was  rested 
against  her  shoulder,  and  that  lofty  but  bitter 
expression  which  gave  to  bis  countenance  a 
peculiar  keenness  and  a  singular  interest,  was 
now  softened  and  brightened  into  a  still  and 
love-overflowing  smile. 

A  legend  in  the  national  poem  of  Finland, 
Kalevala,  speaks  of  a  mother  who  had  lost  her 
son,  and  who  found  him  again,  hut  torn  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  of 
death.  But  sbe  collected  the  scattered  frag^ 
meats,  she  gathered  the  dismembered  son  into 
her  bosom,  and  rocked  him  there,  and  sang  him 
whole  again.  Who  that  has  suffered  and 
striven  upon  earth,  and  does  not  recognise  the 
meaning  and  the  truth  of  this  saga  1    Ah  I 

"  Sock,  tboo  cradle  of  love,  roclt  on  ! 

Bound,  O  lungt  wiUi  the  wordt  of  ImsHiic; 
Quiet  the  lieens  Uwt  for  strife  lieet  alone ; 

Bleep,  O  earth !  with  thy  reaUess  feeliof; 
Rock,  thou  cradle  of  love,  rocli  on ! 

Bleep  jre,  dark  Memotjr'a  rancorona  tmla; 
Awake,  all  ye  lovely  and  gloriona  dreams. 

Heralds  or  truth.  In  the  slomtierer's  brain ; 
Float  ye  his  ftitnie  down  love's  sweet  tueaiiia. 

By  hope  aU  immonal  steer'd  on  lo  the  matai. 
CUmb,  thou  tboufbt !  seek  the  noonUde  sun ; 

Baule,  O  streniih !  to  thy  dear  north  appealloi^ 
For  freedom  andlliht  unto  every  one. 

Bill,  above  all,  o'er  earth'a  tnniblnus  feeling, 

Sound,  O  sonf !  whh  thy  words  of  heaUnf : 
Bock,  Uiou  cradle  of  love,  rock  on !" 

And  thus  bad  Mrs.  Ingeborg  rocked  care  to 
rest,  thus  had  her  sensible,  sweet  words  sung 
serenity  and  peace  into  her  husband's  soul.  He 
had  related  to  her  his  endeavours,  his  exertions, 
the  right  he  had  sought  to  win,  the  injustice  ha 
had  endured  ;  and  she  had  listened  with  heart 
and  soul,  had  comprehended,  sympathised, 
grown  indignant  at  his  opposers,  rejoiced  at  hit 
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proposHiaM,  at  Us  labours— yes,  eren  at  the 
appareotly  fruitless  ones;  for  who  knows  not 
that  **  what  is  sown  hi  the  snow  comes  up  in 
the  thaw !"  and,  by  degrees,  she  bad  turned  his 
mind  to  the  venial  side  ofliife.  She  had  talked 
of  the  peaceful,  and,  to  him,  beloved  labour 
whic^  be  eoald  now  ealml;  prosecute  in  the 
.spiriioal  vineyaid  of  his  congregation,  of  the 
important  scientific  work  to  which  he  could  in 
tranquillity  retom,  and  of  the  conquests  which 
bis  good  intentions  must  ultimately  achieve 
through  this  means.  She  understood  bow  to 
inspire  courage  and  hope ;  and  thus  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  to  rest  every  bitter  sentiment 
In  her  husband's  soul,  and  in  chasing  every 
cluu^from  bis  brow.  And  he  rested,  and  lis- 
teneato  all  that  she  told  him  of  her  regrets,  her 
joys,  of  the  spring,  of  Mora,  of  borne,  ar^  of 
that  life  which  they  should  now  enjoy  together. 
One  only  object  in  this  picture  stood  as  a  tem' 
porary  cloud.  When  the  professor  inquired  of 
his  wife  about  Siri,  and  bow  she  went  on,  Mrs. 
Ingeborg.  deeply  sighing,  answered,^- 

"  Ah,  Gustaf !  I  fear  that  we  shall  never 
make  any  thing  of  the  girl.  I  fear  either  that 
•be  is  irrenediaMy  made  wild  by  her  anfbrUi- 
nate  bringing  up,  or  that  I  do  not  know-how  to 
guide  and  educate  her." 

**  Patience,  patience  only,  my  little  woman !" 
now,  in  his  turn,  said  the  professor,  consolingly. 
"  You  calculate  too  little  on  the  family  influence 
in  the  long  run.  If  this  discipline  of  love  be 
what  it  ought  to  be,  it  will  exert  a  silent  power 
which  no  member  of  it  will  be  able  ultimately 
to  resist.  Yes,  it  reduces  even  bMtile  powers  to 
its  aerriee,  and  converts  the  band,  with  which 
bell  endearuars  to  aet  on  fire  the  bouse,  into 
■  cheering  flame  upon  the  hearth  of  home.  lam 
not  at  all  uneasy  about  Siri;  she  will  become 
tamed  without  knowing  i(  lierself,  and  no  rery 
severe  bridle  will  be  necessary  for  this  pqrpose. 
I  am  fund  of  life  and  fire  in  the  young,  and  if  a 
girl  be  good  for  any  thing,  she  will  be  able  to 
melt  iee  six  yards  around  her.  And  snch  a  girl 
is,  or  will  be,  our  little  Siri.  Valborg's  coldness 
and  closeness  are  really  far  more  dangerous. 
Vfe  most  endeavour  to  melt  this  ice  by  a  suita- 
ble fire.  But  that  is  not  so  easy  a  matter. 
Much  rather  would  I  have  to  do  with  that  wild 
fire.  Can  we  but  manage  to  give  that  its  proper 
direction  and  proper  fuel,  then  it  will  become  a 
blessing.  Now  is  the  time  that  Siri  should  be 
prepared  for  confirmation,  and  I  shall  find  it  a 
pleasure  this  summer  to  instruct  her  myself!" 

"  Ah,  that  would  be  certainly  good,  if  the  girl 
were  not  so  self-willed,  and  thou — thou,  my  own 
Gustaf.— wcrt  not  so  easily  irritated." 

"  I  know  it ;  bat  I  know  also  that  thy  voice 
—yes,  thy  very  presence— can  tranqniUise  my 
mind  when  it  is  ready  to  boil  up.  Be  present 
during  my  reading  hours  with  Siri,  if  thou  wilt ; 
or  give  me  an  amulet,  a  lock  of  thy  hair ;  or 
some  word  written  by  thy  hand,  which  I  will 
carry  in  my  bosom,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
outbursu  nf  temper.  Bat,  now  that  I  am  at 
borne  again,  I  believe  that  I  shall  bs  gentle  as 
•  lamb.  I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  that 
can  strongly  irritate  me;  and,  least  of  all,  a 
roung  maiden  of  a  nature  as  rich  as  Siri's  really 
to,  and  whom  I  am,  moreover,  food  of.  Then 
•halt  see  that  we  shall  some  time  have  joy  in 
the  girl.    That  shall  we,  too,  as  I  hope,  in  my 


son.  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hare  bim  here  at 
home.  He  has  for  many  years  lived  more  Ite 
the  head  than  for  the  heart,  and  I  fear  that  the 
education  of  the  latter  has  beenmade  but  of  sa- 
condary  consideratioa.  But  with  that  thou  shalt 
assist  both  him  and  me.  I  am  of  that  author'a 
opinion  who  says, '  There  is  but  one  high  school, 
and  it  is  that  in  which  the  heart  is  educated.*  '** 

Notdevall  bad  raised  himself  up  as  he  spoka, 
and  now  it  was  hia  wife  who  leaned  her  head 
aj^inst  bim,  listening  in  silence,  and  then 
said: 

"  Ah,  bow  dear  it  is  to  me  agaro  to  bear  thgr 
voice,  again  to  feel  the  wing  of  thy  protecting 
and  strengthening  spirit  over  noe !  Ah,  bo«r 
full  and  beautiful  life  now  feels !  He  who  coald 
die  now  .  . .  thus  here  ...  to  pass  over  from 
earth  into  heaven !  that  were  too  mnch  ;  that 
were  a  life,  a  death  without  a  night ;  . . . .  and 
the  night  which  cornea ....  will  come  one  day." 

She  Uttered  the  last  words  with  a  dreamy  but 
half-prophetic  tone. 

"  But  now  it  is  morning,"  exclaimed  Norde- 
vall ;  "  see,  the  sun  rises  !  My  littte  Woman, 
we  have  goasipped  the  night  away." 

"Yes,  now  it  is  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Inga- 
borg,  and  raised  herself;  "  and  now  that  my  sun 
is  again  here  I  will  be  hopeful  and  courageooa: 
I  shall  be  young  again,  at  least  in  sool,  for  tiM 
body ....  Gustaf,  I  have  become  old  during  thy 
absence.  Longing  for  thee  has  laid  its  addt 
tiunal  heavy  weight  on  ray  five-and-thirty  years; 
I  have  got  a  great  wrinkle  by  the  eye . . ." 

"  Is  that  possible !"  said  Nordevall .-  "just  let 
me  see-  it :  ay,  actually  a  wrinkle !"  and  ha 
kissed  it :  so  tenderly  had  he  never  kissed,  aa 
lover,  the  polished  eye4ids. 

"Thanks;  thou,"  said  she,  affectionate^ 
smiling,  thou  hast  consecrated  my  old  age." 

"  To  a  still  lovelier  youth !  I  love  the  wrin* 
kle !"    And  he  kissed  it  again. 

A  golden  vernal  sun  now  broke  into  the  room 
and  cast  bis  quivering  beams  upon  the  pair,  aa 
if  to  bless  them. 

Oh,  how  beautiAiI  to  love  purely  and  deeply ! 
how  divine  is  this  true  love !  even  tlie  solitary 
mortal  who,  turned  towards  the  quiet  sun  of 
thought,  congratulates  himself  on  being  witi»- 
drawn  from  all  the  tempests  of  the  heart,  and 
on  having  found  in  his  tranquil  winld  a  peace,  a 
sufficiency,  from  whicfa  men  can  take  nothing 
away,  and  to  which  they  can  add  little— even 
he,  at  the  sight  of  beings  who  Nve,  enjoy,  and 
suffer  in  each  other,  involuntarily  feels  his  heart 
grow  warm,  and,  perhaps,  with  a  tear  in  hil 
eye,  exclaims,  "  Ob,  bow  beautiful  to  love !  bow 
divine  is  true  love !"  Consorts,  brothers  and 
•Jatefs,  frienda,  loving  as  God  loves,  beantifid 
and  blessed  is  your  lot !  the  only  one  which  en- 
joys on  earth  the  promise  of  "  everlasting  dwei^ 
ings"  in  the  land,  where  love  itaelf  is  the  sua-> 
the  son  that  never  goes  down. 


HOME  AT  MORA. 

Tbc  members  of  a  family  ought  occasionally 
to  be  separated  for  a  time.  It  produce  in  many 
cases  a  salutary  renovation,  and  the  meetings 
again  are,  when  affection  lies  at  the  bottom,  so 


•r.Vof.  "WaltalnOwFaibNtaad.'' 
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ifch,  80  joyons,  a  new  sfning.    We  do  not  go 
so  tar  as  the  soDg,  when  it  says — 

*  With  the  sRme  nnd  the  same  we  grow  crnbhed  and  dull, 
*Tis  change  that  our  nature  makes  beautiful ; 
With  the  fhlrait  of  maidi  I  should  wrangle  and  fly, 
And  should  weary  of  living,  foigaC  sho  to  die." 

Bat  to  the  half-way,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  two 
first  lines,  there  we  go  entirely. 

Under  the  May-life  which  arose  in  the  home 
of  Mora,  in  the  first  days  after  the  retarn  of  the 
hoase-father,  every  sense  bloomed ;  even  the 
shat-up  Valborg  seemed  to  awaken  to  life  and 
sympathy.  Olof  was  happy  in  the  feeling  of 
now  being  nearer  to  his  rather  than  ever ;  and 
Brigitta  was  quite  confused  in  the  bead  with  joy, 
and  danced  abont  with  her  uncle,  her  aunt,  her 
corate,  and  with  any  one  she  could  lay  bands 
00.  Siri  alone  partook  not  in  the  general  joy. 
She  seemed  to  become  more  shy  than  ever,  fled 
the  happy  family,  lived  out  in  wood  and  field — 
they  seldom  knew  where ;  and  a  species  of  wild 
melancholy  frequently  threw  its  shade  over  her 
yoang  countenance,  and  gave  a  dark  expression 
to  her  glance.  She  was  rarely  seen  at  home, 
except  at  meal-times,  and  this  distressed  Mrs. 
Ingeborg,  for  she  saw  how  often  the  professor's 
eyes  sought  for  the  young  gn-l,  although  he  said 
nothing ;  and  the  exhortations  of  others  to  be 
more  at  home  produced  no  eS'ect.  Two  eve- 
nings in  the  week,  however,  usually  brought 
the  whole  femily  together  into  a  familiar  circle, 
and  these  were  they  which  Mrs.  Ingeborg  hat* 
called  the  spinning-room  evenings.  Here  col- 
lected all  the  female  members  of  the  family,  each 
with  her  wheel,  in  the  great  ball,  where  the  fire 
was  kindled  on  the  hearth ;  and  around  this  fire 
placed  themselves  the  women,  and  span  and  span. 
And  soon  did  they  spin  unto  them  the  gentlemen, 
for  it  went  merrily  with  the  spinning-wheels ; 
songs  were  sung,  stories  were  told,  riddles  were 
propounded  and  guessed.  Mrs.  Ingeborg  bad  an 
inexhaastible  treasury  of  such  things,  and  amused 
herself  as  she  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  spinners, 
or  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  hall,  with  puzzling 
their  brains  with  all  the  wonders  and  things 
that  she  "saw  at  the  king's  court,"  a  form  of 
riddle  that  she  often  employed.  Mrs.  Ingeborg 
was  herself  commonly  very  joyous  on  tbese 
e-renings,  and  enlivened  every  body,  and  would 
not  willingly  allow  any  one  to  keep  back  their 
eontribntion  to  the  general  good,  whether  of 
story,  song,  or  enigma.  Siri  generally  snng 
.  some  little  sprightly  air,  and  distinguished  her- 
self besides  by  her  zeal  in  the  solving  of  riddles, 
which  much  amosed  her.  This  also  amused 
Olof,  and  reminded  him  of  the  olden  times  in 
the  north,  when  riddles  and  the  most  subtle 
questions  were  the  dearest  pleasure  of  the  wise ; 
when  even  the  gods  descended  from  their  lumi- 
nous abodes,  in  order  to  contend  in  such  trials 
with  the  giants  of  earth ;  and  Odin  gave  him- 
self no  rest  till  he  had  in  such  contest  measured 
fannself  fagainst,  and  triumphed  over,  the  cun- 
ning giant  Vafthmdner.  Olof  had  now,  in  his 
reeoUeetions  of  travel,  invalnable  contributions 
of  pleasure  to  confer  on  the  spinning-room.  He 
and  Lieatenant  Lasae  were  always  present; 
they  attempted  also  to  spin  in  company,  bat  the 
threads  were  so  often  broken,  or  they  made  the 
wbe^  spin  round  so  unmercifully,  that  the 
ladies  begged  to  be  permitted  to  dispense  with 
this  species  of  contribution  from  the  gentlemen. 
C 


Later  in  the  evening  came  comratyily  also  the 
professor.  His  arrival  amongst  them  at  all 
times  inspired  a  higher  vivacity,  a  more  living 
interest ;  and  even  in  the  spinning-room  it  was 
the  same ;  whether  he  was  there  merely  in  the 
<»pacity  of  spectator  and  listener,  or,  as  was 
often  the  case,  be  himself  paid  his  tribute  to  the 
general  good  in  the  shape  of  a  story. 

A  few  days  after  Olofs  return,  it  was  the 
spinning-meeting  at  home,  and  all  were  assem- 
bled in  the  great  hall  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Inge- 
borg had  propounded  some  difficult  enigmas, 
which  Olof  and  Siri  bad  vied  in  guessing ;  Val- 
borg had  sung  a  song ;  the  curate  had  mimicked 
hautboys  and  speaking-trumpets;  Lieutenant 
Lasse  bad  represented  a  steam-vessel  getting 
into  motion,  by  which  sundry  spinning-wheels 
were  thrown  into  great  jeopardy ;  and  Brigitta 
had  related  various  anecdotes  about  the  Old 
Woman,  a  personage  who  does  and  says  a 
.multitude  of  things  in  Sweden ;  as  for  exam- 
ple:— 

"  I  will  see  that,"  said  the  old  woman,  and 
bought  a  raven  to  see  whether  it  would  live  two 
hundred  years.  ■ 

"Thanks  to. our  Lori^  now  I  help  myself," 
said  the  old  woman,  when  she  alighted  on  her 
feet  again. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  it  was  some- 
thing with  a  '  ral,'  and  if  it  were  not  an  admiral, 
why  then  it  must  have  been  a  corporal." 

"  If  no  if  had  come  between,  then  had  the  old 
woman  bitten  the  bear,"  dus. 

All  bad  given  their  mite  towards  the  eve- 
ning's entertainment,  and  the  professor  had 
laughed,  and  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart  enjoyed 
his  home-life.  Warmed  and  exhilarated,  he 
responded  to  the  importunities  of  the  young, 
that  he  should  tell  something,  with  the  following 
characteristic  incidents  from  the  life  of  the  Dal 
peasantry. 

"A  father  went  one  winter's  evening  with 
his  two  daughters,  over  the  ice  on  Lake  Silja. 
In  the  twilight  they  lost  their  way  and  came 
upon  a  weak  ice,  which  broke  under  their  feet. 
It  continued  to  break  with  their  endeavours  to 
hold  themselves  fast,  and  to  get  upon  it  again. 
One  only  of  the  daughters  was  fortunate  enough 
to  support  herself  by  a  somewhat  firmer  piece 
of  ice;  and  on  her  shoulder  the  other  sister 
seized,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  drew  her- 
self up  by  her. 

"'Leave  go,  Margaret,'  said  the  first,  'or  I 
moat  sink ;  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
I  can  maintain  my  own  hold.' 

"  But  the  young  giri,  in  her  death  agony,  did 
not  leave  go,  but  held  fast  as  before. 

"Then  heard  the  sinking  one  the  sinking 
father's  solemn  voice— 

"■Hear'st  thou  not,  Maigaret,  what  Anna 
saysV 

"  And  on  the  instant  as  the  giri  heard  the 
word  she  quitted  her  hokl  on  her  sister,  and 
suffered  herself  to  sink  into  the  deep  with  her 
father. 

"The  sister  sncoeeded  in  rescuing  herself; 
hot  often  did  she  afterwards  come  to  me,  in 
search  of  consolation  for  the  pangs  of  her  outt- 
science,  for  she  ascribed  to  herself  the  death  of 
Margaret. 

"  A  father  rowed  with  his  young  son  upon  the 
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Silja  ;  there  arose  a  storm ;  their  little  boat  was 
upset,  and  cast  far  from  them ;  but  a  board 
floated  near  them,  and  father  and  son  took  bold 
on  it,  but  it  was  not  able  to  bear  up  both,  and 
when  the  son  saw  that,  he  said,  'God  bless 
thee,  my  father,  lire  for  my  mother  and  my 
brothers  and  sisters ;'  and  so  let  himself  sink 
to  the  bottom. 

"  In  the  dreadful  year  of  famine  here,  1838, 
there  came  one  day  to  me  a  Balman  from  an- 
other parish,  and  said  to  me — 

" '  Sell  me  a  few  tons  of  straw.* 

"  The  man  was  one  of  those  great,  stalwart 
figures,  which  you  seldom  see,  except  here ;  yet 
he  bad  evidently  suffered  from  want  of  food. 
He  bad  drawn  bi»  bat  with  its  broad  brim  deep 
over  his  face. 

" '  I  cannot  sell  thee  straw,'  said  T,  at  his  en- 
treaty ;  '  I  have  not  more  than  I  shall  need  for 
myself,  and  the  poor  of  ray  own  parish. 

"  *  Sell  but  one  ton,'  implored  be. 

"  •  Not  even  that  can  I,'  I  replied  ;  '  that 
which  I  have  left  I  must  carefully  preserve  for 
myself  and  my  people.' 

"  ■  Half  a  ton,  then,'  persisted  the  Dalman, 
pressingly. 

"  ■  It  grieves  me,'  r  said,  '  but  not  even  a 
single  half  tun  can  I  spare  thee.' 

"  The  huge  fellow  took  a  step  nearer  to  me, 
-■aid  not  a  word,  but  lilted  bis  hat  above  his 
brow,  and  gazed  fixedly  upon  roe ;  he  let  me 
•ee  that  be  wept. 

"  The  sight  of  this  anguish  I  could  not  sus- 
tain. *  Come  with  me,'  said  I, '  thou  sbalt  have 
what  thou  wilt.' 

*'  He  followed  me,  and  got  the  straw  that  be 
wanted. 

"  'If  this  were  for  mytdf,'  said  he,  'I  should 
not  probably  have  been  here ;  for,  if  we  men 
sufier  and  endure  want,  it  is  no  more  than  our 
sins  deserve,  and  we  can  and  ought  to  bear; 
but  the  poor  animals — what  can  they  have  done 
amiss  t' 

"  And  now  for  a  little  love-story ! 

"  A  young  farmer  loved,  at  the  same  time, 
two  young  women,  and,  though  strange  enough, 
loved  both  with  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
affection,  and  they  both  of  them  warmly  re- 
turned bis  passion.  But  one  of  them  showed 
for  him  an  almost  boundless  devotion:  and, 
perhaps,  this  might  be  the  cause,  that  at  once, 
with  a  more  determined  sentiment,  he  turned 
towards  the  other;  but  she  answered  him,  *I 
will  not  be  married  amid  the  sighs  of  any  un- 
happy one,  and  it  is  now  thy  duty  to  wed  Ker- 
atin. To  me  thou  wilt  ever  remain  dear,  but 
now  must  we  part.' 

"  What  a  field  would  there  have  been  here 
'  for  the  French  romantic !  What  agony,  rav- 
ings, explosions,  and  explications  without  end  ! 
Here  had  been  sacrifices  and  poisonings,  and,  at 
last,  three  corpses.  But  how  simply  did  the 
genius  of  the  Dal  people  resolve  this  knotty 
point! 

"The  young  man  obeyed  the  exhortations  of 
the  eerions  damsel — obeyed  that  of  duty— he 
married  Ki  rstin  ;  and,  as  they  were  both  truly 
good  and  excellent  people,  they  were  happy 
together.  They  had  lived  happily  together  for 
four  years,  and  had  three  children,  when  the 
wife  died.    But  as  she  lay  on  her  death-bed 


she  said  to  her  husband, '  I  would  ask  one  thing 
of  thee,  and  that  is,  that  thou,  after  my  death, 
wilt  marry  Anna,  who  was  once,  and  is  still, 
dear  to  thee,  and  who,  I  know,  still  loves  thee, 
and  that  thou  makest  no  other  the  mother  of 
my  children.' 

"  The  husband  mourned  sincerely  for  his 
wife ;  but,  when  the  customary  period  of  mourn- 
ing had  expired,  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to 
endeavour  to  fuliil  her  last  prayer.  He  went  to 
the  still  unmarried,  the  still-beloved  Anna,  and 
told  her  the  wish  of  his  late  wife,  and  bis  own. 
And  she  answered,  'Tbou  art  still  as  dear  to 
me  as  formerly,  and  willingly  would  I  be  thy 
wife,  but  I  fear  for  thy  children.  I  fear  that  I 
could  uot  be  to  them  such  a  mother  that  I  could 
answer  it  to  my  conscience  and  to  the  dead, 
and  that  would  make  thee  dissatisfied  with  me.' 

"  And  by  that  reply  Anna  stood  fast,  spite  ol 
all  the  arguments  of  love  and  reason  that  wer« 
employed  to  move  her. 

"  Quite  distracted  came  the  young  roan  one 
day  to  me,  and  implored  my  counsel,  and  begged 
me  to  talk  with  the  girl,  and  to  endeavour  to 
persuade  her  to  become  his  wife. 

"  'To  seek  to  persuade  her  I  cannot  promise 
thee,'  I  said, '  for  in  so  solemn  an  affair  a  wo- 
man should  make  her  resolve  in  freedom ;  but 
speak  with  her  1  will,  and  tell  her  what  I  think 
and  advise  in  the  matter.'  I  sent  to  the  young 
woman,  talked  with  her  of  her  future  duties, 
and  succeeded  in  pacifying  her  all  too  sensitive 
conscience.  Soon  afterwards  I  had  the  plea 
sure  of  uniting  the  two  lovers. 

"  A  few  years  afterwards  I  came  on  an  offi- 
cial journey  into  the  district  where  they  resided. 
It  was  a  dark  autumn  evening,  and  cold  and 
dull  without.  But  when  I  entered  their  room, 
the  fire  blazed  cheerily,  and  in  its  light  on  the 
floor  played  four  children,  full  of  pleasure.  Hus- . 
band  and  wife  arose  to  meet  the  enterer,  but, 
when  they  recognised  me  again,  they  became 
deeply  moved,  and  began  to  weep.  *  Ask  ber, 
ask  her,'  said  the  husband,  and  pointed  to  the 
wife,  'whether  she  be  not  satisfied  with  me!' 
But  I  did  not  ask  her ;  I  saw  warm  and  happy 
tears  already  speaking." 

"  That  was  a  cbantaing  story,  that  last,"  ex> 
claimed  Brigitta,  when  the  professor  had  fin- 
ished. 

"  And  thou,  Sirl,"  asked  he,  "  which  dost 
thou  like  the  best  t" 

Blushing  and  shy  answered  Stri,  "  That  about 
the  Dalma  and  his  cattle." 

"  That  was  right,  my  own  girl,"  exclaimed 
the  professor,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

"  I  wonder  how  you  like  groats  and  milk  1" 
said  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  as  she  entered,  followed  by 
her  maid,  who  brought  in  dishes  and  bowls. 

"  Best  of  every  thing  in  the  work),  nwtt  to 
thee,"  said  her  husband  joyfully,  and  Olof  was 
ready  to  chime  in,  for  the  spinning-room  sap- 
pers were  also  groat  suppers  in  the  hobse,  and 
concluded  by  all  assembling  round  a  large, 
steaming  groat-dish,  which,  in  OloPs  opinion, 
put  the  crown  on  the  charms  of  the  evening. 
To  Olof  it  seemed  that  his  home  was  the  best 
home  in  the  world. 

For  the  rest,  there  was  much  in  his  home 
which  called  into  thoughtful  exercise  bis  pene- 
trating and  observant  spirit ;  and  enigmas  hers 
met  him,  more  difficult  to  solve  than  all  thor 
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marrels  which  Mrs.  Ingeborg  saw  "at  the 
King's  Court."  She  herself  was  amongst  them, 
for  Olof  observed  often  in  her,  moments  of  sad- 
ness, that  came  and  passed  away  again  without 
any  apparent  cause,  and  expressions  fell  from 
her  at  limes  which  seemed  to  indicate  aoine 
bidden  cause  of  disquiet.    But  the  perfect  bap- 

giness  she  enjoyed  in  her  domestic  life  with 
er  husband,  her  open  disposition,  her  daily 
fresh  spirit  and  activity,  her  sincere  beoevo- 
lence  towards  all  who  surrounded  her,  and 
which  made  both  people  and  creatures  thrive 
under  her  care,  her  enjoyment  of  life  and  na- 
tore,  appeared  to  make  such  a  secret  impossi- 
ble. Olof  hesitated  to  seek  explanations  of  her 
gloomy  moods  of  mind,  which  she,  in  fact,  care- 
fully concealed  from  her  husband,  and  which 
never  cast  a  severe  shade  over  her  temper,  fur- 
ther than  that  she  bad  an  organic  aOection  of 
the  heart,  which  she  had  bad  many  years,  but 
which  only  at  times  was  troublesome,  but  never, 
ao  it  was  said,  dangerous. 

The  father  was  a  soul  open  as  the  day ;  bis 
merits  and  his  failings  were  obvious  to  all. 
Warm,  striving,  and  sagacious,  strong  in  will 
and  power,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  live 
without  restless  exertion  and  onward  aspira- 
tion. His  impetuosity  sometimes  led  him  into 
error ;  but  his  Christian  goodness  led  him  al- 
ways to  acknowledge  and  pray  forgiveness  of 
the  wrong.  He  was  one  of  those  men  with 
whom  life  is  never  perfectly  free  from  clouds, 
but  whose  absence  leaves  an  immeasurable 
void. 

Olors  best  friend  in  the  house  fur  society  and 
conversation  was  Brigitta.  With  her  he  gladly 
talked  of  his  stepmother,  Brigitta's  "  charming 
aunt;"  with  her  he  wondered  whether  Siri 
would  ever  become  a  rational  creature ;  whe- 
ther Valborg  could  become  a  real  bilman  being ; 
whether  she  could  fall  in  love,  and  so  on.  Wiih 
her  be  spoke  of  his  own  future,  his  approaching 
sojourn  in  Fahlun,  where,  in  the  school  of  min- 
ing, he  should  study  fundamentally  the  science 
of  mining,  in  the  hope  some  day  of  becoming  a 
great  master  of  mines  in  the  country.  Before 
ber  he  liked  also  to  let  the  light  of  bis  know- 
ledge shine  on  various  subjects,  and  to  relate  to 
her  bis  success  in  various  ways.  Olof  w^  one 
of  those  young  men,  who,  favoured  by  fortune 
and  mankind,  and  who  had  something  of  that 
pleasant  confidence  in  himself  which  people  not 
seldom  have  at  ihree-and-twenty,  but,  with 
greater  wisdom,  do  not  often  possess  at  three- 
and-forty. 

The  family  at  Mora  had  many  friends,  but 
none  mure  intimate,  and  none  dearer  than  the 
prost  and  prostinna  of  Solleroo  and  their  chil- 
dren. Few  weeks  seldom  went  by  without  the 
two  households  passing  a  day  together,  either 
at  Mora  or  at  Solleron.  Some  few  weeks  only 
in  autumn  and  spring  was  this  intercourse  in- 
terrupted, during  the  time  that  the  Silja  neither 
bears  nor  breaks  up. 

One  day  the  great  prost  and  the  little  pros- 
tinna  were  at  Mora,  It  was  evening,  and  the 
young  people  danced  in  the  saloon,  whilo  the 
older  ones  conversed  in  tbo  drawing-room. 
Two  gentlemen,  friends  of  the  professor,  travel- 
ling from  Stockholm,  increased  the  party.  The 
conversation  fell  on  marriage,  and  one  of  the 
travellers  praised  the  single  state  for  its  tran- 


quillity and  undistnrbed  quiet.  The  professor, 
again,  was  zealous  for  marriage,  and  rather  il- 
liberally, since  he  insisted  that  only  in  marriage, 
he  always  assumed  it  to  be  happy,  could  bo-  ■ 
man  beings  attain  their  full  development,  their 
highest  ennoblement.  He  grew  quite  warm 
upon  it,  and  concluded  with  these  words : 
"  People  suppose  commonly  that  the  first  period 
of  married  life  is  the  happiest,  but  that  is  not 
the  case,  that  I  know,  and  so  does  my  wife  too 
I  am  a  thousand  times  happier  with  her  now, 
and  am  a  thousand  times  more  attached  to  her 
now,  than  I  was  ten  years  ago,  when  we  were 
first  married  ;  and  I  am  certain  that  ten  years 
hence  I  shall  like  her  still  better,  for  true  affec- 
tion goes  on  always  increasing.  It  has,  like  our 
Lord's  grace,  no  bounds  and  no  grave.  Yes,  if  . 
it  were  now  said  to  me,  '  Thou  art  free ;  go 
freely  over  the  whole  world,  and  choose  thee  a 
a  wife,'  I  should  go  instantly  to  ber,  and  say, 
'Will  thou  have  met"* 

"Dalarna,"  said  the  advocate  of  celibacy, 
warmed  by  the  professor's  zeal,  "  Delarna  must 
be  a  good  soil  for  marriage.  Even  amongst  the 
peasantry,  even  in  the  low  huts,  I  seem  to  have 
observed  a  more  happy  relationship  between 
married  people  than  is  common  in  the  world. 
It  is  animating  to  think  that  so  great  a  happi- 
ness as  that  which  yon  describe  married  life  tu 
be  can  be  enjoyed  alike  by  high  and  low,  by  the 
educated,  and,  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view, 
the  uneducated." 

"  Yes, — hum, — "  said  the  professor ;  "  but  a 
perfect  equality  can  I  not,  however,  admit  in 
this  respect.  Education  creates  a  distinction, 
and  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  possess  it. 
An  expanded  view  of  life  and  its  objects,  multi-  \ 
plied  subjects  for  thought,  fur  interest,  for  con- 
versation, make  life  richer,  and  give  nourish- 
ment to  attachment.  That  cannot  be  helped ; 
as  a  great  burning-glass  collects  a  richer  amount 
of  rays  into  its  focus  than  a  lesser  one,  produces 
a  greater  heat,  kindles  a  greater  fire.  Fur  my 
own  part  I  should  not  be  half  so  happy  with  my 
wife,  if  I  could  not  talk  with  her  on  all  subjects 
which  possess  an  interest  for  me,  and  if  she  did 
not  as  well,  through  her  education  as  through 
her  natural  endowments,  help  me  tu  thoughts 
and  views  which  I  should  not,  of  myself,  arrive 
at.  And  often  when  I  have  pored  and  ponder- 
ed, with  a  single  word  she  has  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head,  and  made  all  light  before  me.  There- 
fore it  is  that  she  is  also  my  dearest,  my  most 
indispensable  society,  an  actual  half  of  my  life. 
And  jn  that  you  may  see  why  the  education 
I  allude  to  is  of  so  high  a  value,  especially  for 
persons  whose  life  is  not  occupied  by  much  ma- 
terial labour,  and  for  married  people  in  good 
external  circumstances.  That  through  this, 
indeed,  they  may  spiritually  live  for  each  other; 
may  become  continually  more  necessary  to 
each  other,  and  the  change  from  the  lover  into 
the  friend,  which  all  married  people  must  pass 
through,  may  be  an  ascending  and  not  descend- 
ing metamorphosis.  For  the  love  which  can- 
not be  converted  into  friendship  is  of  very  little 
worth." 

While  the  professor  was  thus  speaking,  Mrs. 
Ingeborg  had  gone  out  into  an  adjoining  room, 
and  stood  by  a  window,  with  a  view  of  the  ad-  . 
jacent  churob.    The  beautiful  spire  glowed  in 
the  evening  sun ,  the  melodious  bells  of  Mora 
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rung  out  six.  Silent  tears  rolled  down  Mrs. 
Ingeborg'a  clieeks,  while  her  eyes  rested  on  the 
the  broad-spreading  trees  of  the  churchyard. 
Two  of  her  children,  dead  in  their  early  child- 
hood, rested  there,  and  her  still  teara  seemed 
to  call  in  question  the  fervent  words  of  her 
husband  oo  the  happiness  of  their  married  life. 
Yet  it  was  not  so ;  but  the  maternal  feeling  at 
this  moment  asserted  its  right,  and  when  awhile 
after  .the  professor  stood  by  her  side,  and  said, 
IB  tender  uneasiness,  "  What,  now,  my  Inge- 
borg!"  she  merely  whispered,  with  a  glance  at 
the  churchyard,  "  The  children !" 

Norderall  stood  silent,  respecting  her  feelings, 
but  said  soon  after,  as  be  laid  bis  hand  upon 
ben,  "  But  He  who  gave,  and  He  who  took 
away,  can  give  again." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  almost  veh- 
emently, "  /  do  not  deserve  it." 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  let  fall  occasionally  such  ap 
expression,  and  it  invariably  annoyed  her  hus- 
band, for  he  seemed  to  see  in  it  a  morbid  imag- 
ination ;  and  he  now  answered  somewhat  im- 
patiently : 

"  No  one  ittenu  God's  goodness :  but  that 
thon  shooldst  deserve  it  less  than  any  one  else 
I  will  not  hear  of ;  that  is  a  spectra  of  the  brain, 
aeif-inflicted  pain,  which  ought  not—" 

"  I  do  not  complain !"  mildly  intermpted  Mrs. 
Ingeborg ;  "  if  I  have  no  child,  yet  I  have  thee 
and  tby  affection,  which  are  more  to  me  than 
•U  the  world,  and  make  every  thing  else  super- 
fluoos." 

An  expression  like  this  delighted  Nordevall, 
and  be  said  gladly : 

"  And,  if  we  have  no  matnal  child,  yet  we 
have  foster  children,  which  shall  be  to  us  as 
our  own.  Come,  and  let  us  see  them  dance. 
Siri  dances,  as  I  imagine  to  myself,  an  elf 
queen.  The  girl  has  altogether'  a  peculiar 
obarm,  which " 

"But  where  is  Siri t" 

"  Siri  was  nowhere  amongst  the  young  peo- 
ple ;  Shi  was  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  house  ; 
Siri  had  not,  people  said,  been  seen  since  di- 
rectly after  mid-day.  For  the  first  time  the 
professor  expressed  displeasure  with  her.  "  She 
is.  in  fact,  never  at  home !"  said  he. 

*'  I  will  become  a  fish  again,"  said  Brigitta, 
"  if  some  fine  day  Siri  be  not  mountain-smitten, 
so  that  we  never  see  her  any  more.  It  is  a 
misery  with  Siri." 


SIRI. 

"I  woiiDiB  where  she  can  be!"  said  Olof  to 
Bfigitta,  as.  their  enqioring  glances  met  in  the 
oonrt. 

"Tea,  that  may  the  wind  know !"  answered 
Brigitta ;  "  that  she  is  never  where  she  ought 
to  be,  that  I  know.  Now  is  my  uncle  angry, 
and  in  that  humour  he  is  by  no  means  gentle,  I 
caa  assure  you,  and  my  poor  aunt  is  so  anxious. 
....  I  say,  my  giri,  has  thon  seen  SiriV  said 
Brigitta  to  a  farm-servant  maid  in  the  coort, 
who  answered  :— 

■'  I  saw  her  a  few  hours  ago  riding  towards 
Morkarleby  side." 

"  Let  us  go  towards  the  side,  perhaps  we 
■hall  meet  her,"  said  Olof  to  Brigitta.     And 


they  went;  and  while  they  contemplated  tba 
beautiful  waters  of  the  Silja  and  the  Dalelf,  and 
the  wood-clothed  mountains  oo  thb  shore,  Olof 
fell  again  into  his  thoughts  and  plans  for  the 
future.  Foremost  amongst  these  stood  his  de- 
sire to  become  in  time  possessor  of  iron-works 
in  Dalama.  *'  What  a  life  might  we  not  live 
there !"  exclaimed  he,  "  and  what  subjects 
should  we  not  have  for  activity  and  fortuMi ! 
The  fabrication  of  iron — Sweden's  greatest 
wealth  ;  the  work  of  its  refinement ;  the  care 
of  the  labourers  in  the  works ;  whose  condition 
it  would  be  a  happiness  to  make  happy ;  inter- 
course with  nature,  which  alone  is  a  world 
sufficient  to  live  in ;  and  then  family  life  wbidi 
in  its  enchanting  dales " 

"Family  lile  !"  exclaimed  Brigitta  wagishly, 
"  nay,  only  hear  the  sweet  lad ;  he  thinks  of  his 
papa  and  bis  mamma,  and  perhaps  on  his  little 
cousins,  too.   That  is  actually  quite  touching !" 

"What's  the  matter'!  Ahlyes,  ;es!  But  I 
did  not  think  only  on  that  family  life,"  said  Olof 
laughing  and  blushing. 

"  On  what  family  life,  theni"  asked  Brigitta, 
with  an  innocent  tone,  but  mischievously  twink- 
ling eyes. 

"  Oh  ! for  example  on  my  own when  I 

.....shall  get  married !" 

"  For  example !  Well  the  wife,  for  example, 
seems  already  in  view.    Is  that  it?" 

"Not  at  all!"  said  Olof,  laughing,  "but  I 
think  she  may  possibly  come.  Ah !  see,  there 
we  have  Siri  !" 

And  it  was  Siri  who  came  riding  towards 
them,  with  the  fiery  Brunhilda,  quite  warm,  and 
herself  with  an  expression  of  wild  exultation  in 
her  countenance.  The  lappets  of  her  kroka 
flapped,  like  a  pair  of  wings  about  her  shoulders, 
in  the  wind.  As  soon  as  she  saw  Olof  and 
Brigitta,  she  stopped,  sprang  flt>m  the  horse, 
which  she  allowed  to  go  loose,  and  boanded 
towards  them,  where  they  sat  not  far  from  the 
road,  on  a  verdant  hill. 

"  That  was  a  glorious  ride  t"  she  exclaimed, 
as  she  flung  herself  down  on  the  ground,  near 
them.  "  Olof,  you  must  ride  on  Brunhilda ; 
one  flies  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  on  her." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Brigitta,  "  and  if  thou  hadst 
a  littlei  less  passion  for  wind  and  blowing 
weather,  and  a  little  more  for  sitting  still,  it 
would  not  be  amiss.  But  don't  lie  there  now 
upon  the  cold  ground,  whilst  thou  art  so  heated, 
Siri !"  ' 

"  The  ground  is  not  cold !"  said  Siri,  "  it  has 
a  warm  heart,  warmer  than  mankind  has ;  I 
wish  that  I  lay  there  !"  added  she,  and  kissed 
the  earth,  and  pressed  rt  to  her  burning  cheeks. 

"The  earth's  heari !"  said  Brigitta;  "dear 
Siri,  what  nonsense  is  that  1" 

"  Not  such  nonsense,  either !"  said  Olof; 
"  the  earth  may  actually  be  said  to  have  a  wann 
heart,  for,  according  to  all  probability,  its  inte- 
rior is  red  hot.  The  deeper  we  penetrate  into 
the  earth,  the  higher  rises  the  temperature.  In 
Fahlum  copper-mines,  for  instance,  at  about  two 
hundred  fathoms  deep,  it  is  so  warm  that  the 
people  work  there  without  upper  garments  in 
the  coldest  weather  in  winter.  But  what  doea 
my  little  sister  know  of  the  earth's  waim 
heart  1" 

"  Ah,  I  know  a  great  deal,  I !"  aaid  Siri  nod- 
ding archly.  ^ 
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"  "fea,  Bince  thou  wert  mountain-UdDapped," 
said  Brigitta, "  thou  hast  been  abominably  know- 
ing about  thf  earth  and  the  mountains,  and  their 
interiors,  and  hast  got  such  ideas  about  how 
rlorions  it  would  be  there  too — it  is  positively 
rightful.  But  now,  Siri,  don't  continue  lying 
there,  my  Uttle,  sweet,  naughty,  most  precious 
Billy  girl !  Come  hither  to  me,  and  let  me  wrap 
my  shawl  about  thee,  or  I  shall  be  both  angry 
and " 

But  before  Brigitta  had  finished  the  sentence 
Siri  was  already  by  her,  and  nestled  with  the 
grace  of  a  dove,  and  a  childlike  aflection  at  her 
aide,  and  laid  her  head  against  her  shoulder. 

While  Olof  went  in  bis  botanical  researches 
to  some  distance  from  them,  Brigitta,  began  in 
a  sisterly,  or  rather  motherly  manner,  to  impress 
upon  Siri  bow  wrong  it  was  of  her  to  be  so 
much  away,  now  that  she  was  so  much  wanted 
at  home,  and  her  uncle  would  so  gladly  see 
them  all  assembled  there  around  him. 

"Ah,"  replied  Siri,  "just  because  you  are 
assembled  and  happy  together,  just  for  that 
reason  must  I  be  away !    It  stifles  me  there  at 

home,   amongst  all  the  others and  where 

yet  I  am  so  lonesome ;  have  no  one  who 
is  fond  of  me.  Nor  can  I  either  like  them ;  I 
feel  myself  among  them  so  ill  at  ease,  so  as- 
happy.  People  have  always  told  me  that  I  am 
odd,  that  I  shall  never  become  rational,  and 
that,  perhaps,  I  am  a  changeling,  which  they 
called  me,  as  a  child.  But  what  wouldst  thou  I 
I  cannot  be  different."  And  hot  tears  started 
from  Siri's  eyes. 

■■Perhaps,  my  sweet  giri,"  said  Brigitta, 
mildly,  "  perhaps  mightest  thou  yet  be  a  little 
different,  if  thou  wouldst ;  and  perhaps  thou 
vrouldst  indeed  become  so,  if  thou  wast^— " 

"  Where,  where  V  demanded  Siri,  excited, 
and  looking  up. 

••  Mote  with  us,  with  my  aunt !" 

"  Oh !  DO,  Brigitta  !"  said  Siri,  shaking 
thoughfuUy  her  hewl, "  with  her  and  me  it  does 
not  go  on  well ;  that  I  know  in  myself,  though 
I  cannot  tell  why.  No,  no,  it  will  never  go  on 
well." 

"  Oh,  yes,  bat  it  certainly  will  go  on  well !" 
asserted  Brigitta ;  "  it  cannot  be  otherwise ; 
don't  be  irrational,  Siri !  Who  must  not  be 
proud  of  my  aunt,  if  they  come  rightly  to  know 
her,  and  live  more  with  her  t  She  is  an  angel 
of  goodness.  And  that  thou  wilt  come  also  one 
day  to  understand,  and  that  thou  wouldst  have 
done  already,  if  thou  wert  but  as  thou  ought  to 
be,  at  home,  and  not  like  a  wild  bird,  always 
flying  about  in  tbe-woods.  And  my  uncle  if  thou 
knew  what  a  man  that  is,  how  wouldst  thou 
like  him,  too !  And  that  thou  wilt  sobn  come 
to  do,  for  thou  wilt  soon  begin  to  read  with  him 
for  confirmation." 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  Siri,  with  terror,  "that  is 
the  worst  of  all,  that  is  terrible  I" 

"What  sayst  thou,  Siril  To  read  before 
ancle  Nordevall,  to  hear  him  explain  the  word 
of  God,  would  be,  indeed,  both  the  greatest 
honour  and  joy  that  I  could  imagine  for  myself." 

"  Yes,  thou ."'  said  Siri,  and  hid  her  face  in 

the  folds  of  BrigitU's  shawl,  "  but  I I  am 

•fraid  of  him.  His  glance,  his  voice,  all  con- 
found me.  And,  then,  how  will  it  be  when  I  am 
•lone  with  him  ;  when  be  shall  stand  before  me 
t*  8  teacher  and  high-priest,  and  perhaps,  de- 


SI 

mand  of  me  that  I  shall  believe  things  which  I 

cannot  at  all  understand as  I  know  many  of 

them  would  be and  that  appear  so  dark  and 

strange.  But,  mind  that  I  cannot  do,  and  I  will 
not  allow  it  to  happen,  nor  will  bind  myself  to 
.any  thing.    Free,  free  will  I  be,  as  a  bird  in  the 

wood,  and  if  they  capture  me,  then !    DoM 

thou  remember  the  little  oxe-eye,*  which  thoa 
spoke  of,  which  was  so  tame  and  glad  when  he 
ould  bop  and  fly  about  in  the  room ;  but  which 
when  they  shut  him  up  in  the  cage,  struggled 
and  dashed  himself  against  the  wires,  till  he  fell 

dead? so  would  it  be  with  ine;  for  I  would 

rather  die  than ah!  it  is  a  sad  time  that  is 

coming !" 

Mercy  on  us !  Don't  do  so,  dear  Siri. 
Thou  art  no  little  oxe-eye,  that  I  know,  but  a 
human  creature.  And  be  thou  a  human  crea- 
ture, and  no  irrational  bird  of  the 'woods ;  and 
what  thou  now  sayest  has  neither  rhyme  nar 
reason  in  it.  Thou  wilt  see  that  it  is  a  good, 
a  roost  excellent  time  that  is  coming !" 

Yet  Brigitta  could  not  help  feeling  a  secret 
anxiety,  when  she  called  to  mind  her  uncle's 
impetuous  disposition,  and  the  strange,  irra* 
tional  mood  of  the  young  maiden,  who  now, 
almost  trembling,  clung  to  her. 

"  I  seem,"  said  Siri,  "  as  if  I  should  become 
mad,  with  all  that.  Only  think,  if  I  should  run 
away  altogether ;  think  if  I  should  ride  off  to 
Blakulla !"  And  Siri  looked  at  Brigitta  and 
laughed  heartily. 

"  That  wilt  thou  not  do !"  said  Brigitta,  se- 
riously. "  Thou  wouldst  not  wish  to  give  nt 
such  a  sorrow." 

"  Sorrow  1"  cried  Siri,  "  could  any  one  la- 
ment for  me  1  Nay,  that  I  cannot  believe ! 
And  if  you  should  be  for  a  little  while  aneasy, 
you  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  glad  to  bedrid 
of  me.  No  one  cares  for  me.  None  but  om," 
she  added  softly,  and  turned  her  eyes  full  of 
tears,  with  a  dark  fire  in  her  glanoe,  towards 
Middagsberg,  whose  summit  was  now  dia- 
demed with  a  golden  garland  of  clouds. 

Brunhilda  now  neighed,  and  Siri  sprang  up. 
"Shall  we  go  on,  my  fleet  Brunal"  said  she, 
caressing  the  horse,  and  before  Olof,  who  now 
sprang  forward,  could  come  to  her  assistance, 
she  had  swung  herself  up  into  the  saddle,  waved 
her  hand  gracefully  to  them,  and  galloped  off  to- 
wards the  Mora  parsonage. 

"  That  is  a  strange  girl !"  said  Olof,  follow- 
ing her  with  his  eyes :  "  riding  becomes  her 
ri^t  bravely ;  but  tell  me  now  at  once,  Brigitta, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  all  the  singular  and 
mysterious  expressions  which  I  hear  thrown 
out  respecting  Middagsberg,  and  the  King  of 
the  Mountain,  and  Siri's  mountain  adventure, 
and  your  sea  adventure,  or  your  fish-state,  as 
you  call  it.  May  I  at  once  be  permitted  to 
know  what  all  this  is  for  an  afihirl" 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  marvellous  afihir,  thou  may'st 
believe  me,"  said  Brigitta ;  "  an  affair  which  I 
myself  have  not  yet  rightly  got  to  the  bottom 
of,  and  which,  I  still  fear,  is  not  yet  played  out 
Hu !  I  really  teel  a  shudder  upon  me  when  I 
think  of  it.  It  is  not  so  agreeable,  you  may  be- 
lieve, to  have  become  a  fish,  when  one  had 
been  bom  a  human  creature,  and  to  have  lain 
and  struggled  in  a  net !    And  what  Siri  became 
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at  the  same  time,  that  our  Lord  alone  knows ; 

but "    And  Brigitta  compressed  her  lips, 

and  shook  her  head. 

"  But  tell  it,  tell  it,  then !"  exclaimed  Olof. 

"Thou  knowest,"  Brigitta  proceeded,  speak- 
irg,  bonrever,  in  a  softer  voice,  and  looking  « 
attle  paler  than  usual:  "thou  knowest,  that 
last  year,  in  September,  I  came  here  for  the 
first  time  on  a  visit,  for  a  few  weeks.  Siri 
had  then  been  at  Mora  about  a  month,  where 
she  came  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  the  gen- 
eralska.  During  these  weeks,  we  paid  a  visit 
at  the  parsonage  of  Solleron.  Middagsberg  lay 
right  opposite  to  it,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off,*  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  sundry 
small  islands  lay  between.  The  mountain  we 
had  much  to  do  with,  and  much  to  talk  about, 
for  it  was  a  weather-signal  for  us,  and  looked 
very  differerlt  in  different  kinds  of  weather,  and 
at  different  periods  of  the  day,  but  always  magni- 
ficent. We  called  it  the  Giant,  ahd  Siri,  especi- 
ally, had  herfancies  about  it,  and  her  amusement 
in  it.  On  evenings,  Siri  and  I  were  accustomed 
to  row  out  when  the  weather  was  calm ;  and 
when  we  got  out  upon  the  lake  Siri  played  on 
her  fiute,  and  her  playing  is  the  most  delicious 
that  I  ever  beard.  She  has  tones  that  go  right 
through  the  heart.  One  evening  we  rowed  to 
the  Mora  side  with  Air  little  ^at.  I  pulled 
the  oars,  and  Siri  played  on  her  flute,  till  I 
downright  wept.  Air,  and  lake,  and  shore — 
all  was  so  calm ;  so  still,  as  if  nature  herself 
listened  to  her.  It  became,  in  the  meantime, 
late  in  the  evening ;  and  as  the  lake  mist  began 
to  arise,  we  put  round  to  row  homewards.  At 
ODce  we  heard  a  rushing  noise  in  the  lake,  and 
perceived  distinctly  the  sound  of  something 
which  breathed  loudly,  swimming  after  our 
boat !  What  it  was,  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cefa  through  the  twilight  and  the  fog;  but 
something  dark  and  uncouth  there  was,  which 
I  saw  emerge  from  the  water,  and  draw  ever 
nearer  to  us.  Siri  dropped  the  flute,  took  an 
oar,  and  we  began  to  row  with  all  our  power. 
But  nearer  and  nearer  we  seemed  to  hear  the 
rush  of  the  swimming  lake-monster  which  pur- 
sued us.-  We  were  now  not  far  from  one  of 
the  islands,  and  hoped  to  make  our  escape, 
when,  all  at  once,  the  boat  refused  to  move  on. 
We  rowed,  and  rowed,  but  it  would  nut  stir 
from  the  spot.  I  will  not  positively  attempt  to 
determine  whether  it  was  the  water-grass,  or 
one  of  the  lake-goblins,  which  wound  itself 
around  our  oars,  and  drew  them  fast  down  to 
our  boat,  and  held  us  fast ; — it  is  possible  that 
it  was  the  water-grass,  but  at  the  moment  I 
believed  fully  and  firmly  that  it  was  a  spirit, 
and  that  it-was  Neck  himself  who,  in  the  shape 
of  a  black  horse,  pursued  us  to  carry  us  away.f 

"  In  my  agony  I  cried  for  help,  and  I  heard 
instantly  a  voice,  or  a  tone  answer  me  from 
the  Middagsberg  side.  But  now  was  the  black 
fiend  quite  upon  us,  and  the  boat  fixed  as 
aground.  Siri  stood  courageously  with  an  oar 
in  her  hand,  ready  for  combat.  Then  saw  I  a 
horse's  foot,  or  a  devil's  claw,  raise  itself  from 


*  B«r«dUh ;  sevly  «»•■>  Eogibb  rallea  make  <mt  Bwe- 
dl»h. 

t  According  to  the  popalar  belief  In  Bnreden.  Neck 
changes  himself  sofnetimes  Into  a  black  horse,  and  In  this 
shape  he  has  carried  ofT,  it  Is  said,  brides  na  they  have  re- 
turned from  the  churcli,  over  aome  lake  or  stream. 


the  water,  and  lay  itself  upon  the  edge  of  our . 
boat.  At  the  same  instant,  it  upset,  and  I  saw 
nothing  more,  but  heard  Siri's  voice  sboutiog 
'  Brigitta !'  in  a  tone  that  went  through  my  soul, 
at  the  moment  that  I  sunk  down  into  the 
water." 

Brigitta  was  silent  for  awhile,  like  one  para- 
lysed by  the  recollection. 

"And  thou  lost  consciousness  1"  asked  Olof 

"  It  was  as  if  I  slept,"  continued  Brigitta,  "  I 
cannot  remember  the  least  pain  that  I  had ;  but 
when  I  came  to  myself  ggain  I  felt  quite  ill,  and 
found  myself  lying  in  a  little  fisherman's  hut, 
on  one  of  the  islands  near  Solcron ;  whence 
the  fi.sherman,  who  heard  my  cry,  hud  rowed 
out  to  our  assistance.  The  moment  that  I  re- 
covered the  least  portion  of  my  consciousness, 
I  called  out  for  Siri,  and  asked  after  her.  But 
Siri  was  away,  and  no  one  knew  any  thing  of 
her." 

"  But  the  people  who  had  rescued  tbeel" 

■*  They  had  seen  not  the  slightest  glimpse  of 
her.  When  they  reached  our  boat,  there  it  lay 
overturned ;  and  when  they  righted  it  they  found 
just  under  it  a  wicker  fish  trap,  and  in  it  they 
saw  lying  a  huge,  huge  fish,  and  that  fish— was 
I,  who,  God  knows  how,  had  got  my  bead  into 
it ;  and  was  now  drawn  up  in  it,  and  then  upoa 
the  land,and  then  into  the  fisherman's  but,  alto- 
gether exactly  like  a  poor  wretch  of  a  fish." 

"  And  Siri  1" 

"  Yes,  Siri  was  away,  and  could  not  be  found 
that  evening,  nor  in  the  night,  nor  on  the  Ibl- 
lowing  day  either,  although  eveiy  possible 
exertion  was  made  to  discover  her.  My  uncle 
himself  vtlaa  out  the  whole  night  with  people 
and  torches,  seeking  and  calling  to  her  ■,  for 
Siri  can  swim  bravely,  and  is  thus  apparently 
more  of  a  fisb  than  I ;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
probable  that  she  would  swim  to  land  some- 
where. But  nowhere  could  she  be  found.  It 
was  a  dreadful  night.  My  aunt  was  beside 
herself  Never  havq  I  seen  her  so  pale !  I 
can  stiU  see  her  the  whole  night ;  she  ran  and 
hurried  along  the  strand,  with  a  torch  in  her 
hand,  and  regardless  of  the  storm  which  blew, 
and  crying  only, '  Siri !  Siri  ."  so  heartreoding- 
ly,  and  seeming  as  if  she  could  rush  into  the 
veiy  lake,  and  seek  her  in  the  depth  of  the 
waves. 

"  Thus  the  night  wen\  over.  By  day  they 
dragged  the  lake,  but  in  vain,  as  thou  mayest 
now  well  believe.  She  was,  as  it  were,  van- 
ished out  of  the  world.  But  in  the  aAemoon 
they  found  in  the  region  of  Middagsberg  one  of 
her  small  shoes.  Ah!  the  beautiful  object! 
How  my  aunt  did  kiss  it !  For  it  was,  indeed, 
a  token  that  Siri  Uved.  But  I  coold  not  help 
thinking  of  a  story  that  I  had  lately  read  in  the 
newspapers,  of  a  young  girl,  in  Smoland,  I 
think,  who  one  day  was  absent  from  her  home ; 
and  when  they  had  long  sought  for  her  they 
found  in  the  mountains,  first  one  of  her  shoea^ 
and  then  the  other,  and  then  her  handkerchief, 
and,  finally,  herself,  in  a  mountain  cave,  lying 
quite  still,  with  her  head  upon  a  stone,  and 
seeming  to  sleep  softly.  But  when  they  drew 
near  her  they  saw  that  she  slept  the  sleep  of 
death.  Yes,  she  was  dead !  but  never  codd 
they  discover  by  what  means  this  had  come  to 
pass.  And  now  I  thought  locessaoUy  how 
they  would  find  Siri  in  a  moontain  cave,  with 
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Iier  sweet  flaxen  focks,  resting  her  head  on  a 
atone,  and  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  so  sad — so  sad!  Yes,  ever 
since  that  time,  my  eyes  have  been  a  third  less 
than  thoy  were  before,  so  moch  were  they 
swollen  up  with  downright  weeping. 

"  Well,  amid  this  hunting  and  anxiety,  it  had 
•truck  ten  o'clock  at  night.  We  were  now 
altogether  in  the  hall,  and  my  uncle  talked  to 
my  aunt,  and  sought  to  calm  her,  for  she  was 
as  if  she  had  not  the  right  use  of  her  reason, 
tat  exclaimed  continually,  ■  Siri !  Siri !  ray 
child  !'  when  behold,  at  once  Siri  stood  at  the 
door,  quite  pale,  in  the  moonlight,  with  ber 
light  locks,  and  said,  ■  Here  am  I '.'  We  be- 
lieved at  first  that  we  saw  a  spirit,  but  it  was 
actually  the  living  Siri,  and  no  apparition.  And 
what  a  joy  it  was  !  See  then,  now  the  tale  is 
ended." 

"  How !  ended  1  Just  now  should  the  most 
important  part  appear.  How  bad  Siri  been 
rescued  1  Where  had  she " 

■■  If  thou  shouldst  ask  the  whole  night,  thou 
wonldst  still  get  no  other  answer  than,  I  don't 
know.  Siri  never  could  or  would  give  any 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  extraordinaiy 
diseppearunce.  All  that  she  said  was  that,  as 
the  boat  capsized,  she  struck  her  temple  against 
the  edge  of  the  boat,  and  lost  all  consciousness, 
and  that  when  she  regained  her  senses  she 
found  herself  lying  at  the  foot  of  Middagsberg ; 
and  as  soon  as  she  felt  herself  strong  enough 
she  had  betaken  herself  to  some  huts  on  the 
shore,  and  thence,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
people,  had  come  home  to  us.  By  this  un- 
satisfactory relation  she  stood,  and  no  other 
could  be  got  from  ber,  although  my  uncle  in- 
terrogated her  most  closely.  On  the  temple 
she  had,  indeed,  a  large  contusion,  so  that  her 
fall  against  the  edge  of  the  boat  was  suffi- 
ciently probable ;  but,  for  the  rest,  it  was  clear- 
ly enough  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  account 
did  not  hang  well  together.  But  never  has 
she  given  any  other,  and  when  the  rest  of  us 
have  asked  her  about  the  affair,  she  has  only 
talked  nonsense  about  it,  or  has  told  us  legends 
of  the  giant  in  the  Middagsberg,  and  of  his 
palace,  and  all  its  splendour  there  which  she 
saw,  and  more  of  the  like  sort,  which  sound 
like  tales  of  enchantment." 

"Hum !  that  is  very  strange !" 

"  Yes,  is  it  noti  Can  one  not  seriously  begin 
to  have  faith  in  the  old  sagas  of  mountain 
spells  and  sorcery  1" 

"Hum!  I  am  rather  disposed  to  believe 
that  my  little  sister  is  somewhat  artful,  and  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  examine  ber  in  the  matter 
a  trifle.  And  that  supposed  monster  which 
followed  you  on  the  lake,  have  you  got  no  clue 
to  it  t  that  was,  probably,  a  horse ;  I  can  ima- 
gine that." 

"  Yes,  so  people  said ;  a  horse  which  grazed 
on  some  one  of  the  islands,  and  had  got  a  pas- 
sion for  leaping  into  boats — a  very  odd  taste 
for  a  horse,  I  take  it  And,  besides,  the  whole 
of  this  transaction  is  so  extraordinary,  that  I 
really  know  not  what  to  believe  about  it ;  and 
the  worst  of  it  all  is,  that  Siri,  spite  of  her  jests 
about  the  matter,  is  yet  seriously  changed 
since  that  time.  She  is  often  restless,  sad,  as 
•he  never  was  before,  and  speaks  sometimes 
seriously  in  a  very  extraordinary  way.    It  is. 


moreover,  as  if  she  had  taken  a  kind  of  longing 
after  death,  a  love  for  the  dwellers  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  earth  and  the  mountains,  which  is 
to  me  incomprehensible ;  for  although  I  was  a 
fish,  I  never  fell  in  luve  with  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  God  be  praised  !  and  long  not  at  all  after 
it.  Siri  has  always  bad  a  little  of  the  night- 
moth  about  her,  and  is  fond  of  getting  mto 
reveries  with  the  moon  and  the  stars,  and.  I 
fancy,  with  bats;  but  since  this  occurrence 
she  has  been  more  addicted  to  it  than  ever. 
God  knows  how  it  will  ultimately  tenninate 
with  her.  In  the  meantime  I  am  most  anxious, 
and  feel  sad  forebodings ;  and  I  cannot  help 
liking  the  wild  young  thing." 

"  Yes,"  said  Olof,  after  a  silence,  "  I  know 
not  whether  they  be  good  or  evil  spirits  that 
exercise  their  spell  upon  her,  but  I  confess  that 
she  interests  even  me,  and  I  would  gladly 
become  of  some  service  to  her — become  to 
her " 

"  Only  not  a  lover,"  said  Brigitta,  with  her 
arch'look;  "for  a  union  between  you,  I  be- 
lieve, is  not  written  in  heaven." 

"  Ah !  what !"  said  Olof,  somewhat  vexed ; 
"  why  should  we  always  be  thinking  of  love 
and  weddings  1  It  would  be  just  as  iScely  that 
I  should  fall  in  love  wi(^  a  cloudshape,  or  with 
some  fantastic  legendary  heroine,  as  with  Siri. 
I  would  merely  be  to  her  a  brotherly  ffieod, 
and  if  she  were  to  take  a  little  liking  to  me,  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  do  her  any  harm." 

Olof  looked  a  little  proud  and  a  little  wounded, 
and  Brigitta  coughed  a  little.  .\od  now  they 
were  before  the  parsonage,  in  the  court  of 
which  they  observed  the  game  of  the  widower 
to  be  in  full  action,  but  the  curate  sitting  soli- 
tary upon  a  spring' board,  and  looking  melan- 
choly as  he  felt  bis  own  pulse. 

"  I  must  go  and  grimace  a  little  to  him," 
said  Brigitta,  "  and  wake  him  up  with  a  little 
Latin."  And  she  gazed  tenderly  on  her  co- 
rate,  and  addressed  him  with  much  pathos, — 

"  O  amicus  meus  carissimus !  Tornera  dinum 
nasos  versus  dinum  serva  humilissima,  och 
sSg  om  dinum  tankibus  cara  colera  kringum 
hennebual" 

"  What  gibberish !  that  is  horrible  to  heai!" 
exclaimed  the  curate,  and  shuddered. 

"  Prosit!"  said  Brigitta ;  "  can  I  not  speak 
Latin  then  t" 

"The  whole  difference  which  any  clever 
man  can  perceive  between  thy\.atin  and  mine 
is,  that  few  people  understand  4kne  and  every 
body  understands  mine.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
mine  is  the  most  intelligible,  and  that  I  speak 
plainer  and  better  than  thou.  Is  not  that  a 
logical  sentence?  or  whati — thou  art  silent 
Thou  acknowledgest  thyself,  then,  excelled  in 
Latin  and  in  logic. — Good.  Expect  me  next 
in  mathematics,  thou." 

The  curate  laughed  sliortly  and  hoarsely, 
but  looked  like  the  mildest  sunshine,  and  be- 
came thereafter  quite  blithe — ^yes,  so  much  so 
that  he  even  participated  in  the  play  of  the 
widower,  where  his  long  legs  gave  him  a  great 
advantage,  so  that  he  never  failed  to  catch  his 
bride,  which  much  amused  him.  Siri  was  in 
her  element,  and  wanted  always  to  run  as 
widow,  taking  good  care  not  to  catch  any  one, 
in  order  that  she  might  be  able  to  run  all  the 
more.    Even  Valborg  ran:  and,  excited  and 
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warmed  by  it,  looked  extremely  handsome, 
lieutenaat  Lasse  took  up,  and  had  .hid,  with 
Bigbs,  in  his  bosom  a  little  silk  handkerchief, 
which  she  lost  in  tbo  play. 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  sat  by  her  husband's  side  in 
the  portico,  and  watched  the  sport  of  the  young 
people.  She  saw  a  happy  smile  on  his  counte- 
nance, and  it  reflected  itself  in  hers. 

The  scede  was  a  glad  one,  but  a  few  days 
afterwards  there  was  seen  another,  which  we 
might  term 

DIVISIONS. 

Ah  they,  indeed,  nncommon  in  the  homes 
of  earth,  these  divisions  which  separate  heart 
and  mind,  and  allow  a  species  of  spiritual 
draught  to  spring  up  in  home,  a  wisterwind 
which  penetrates  through  every  loosened  join- 
ing, drives  comfort  out  of  every  comer  of  the 
house,  and  makes  the  Penates  tremble?  Ah ! 
few  are  the  homes  which  they  do  not  visit  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  and  the  feelings  which 
most  embitter  the  nfind,  the  impresaiotas  which 
most  take  from  life  all  colour,  are  found  no- 
where so  much  as  there.  But  frequently  these 
dissensions  are  not  so  perilous  as  they  seem. 
There  passes  through  the  world  an  invisible 
eement,  which  is  constantly  effectual  in  healing 
injifries  and  fractures.  It  works  in  us,  it  works 
in  others — it  works  in  circumstances  great  and 
.  afflall ;  and  when  we  most  certainly  expect  that 
'  all  will  go  to  pieces,  behold  !  it  is  healed,  and 
often  better  and  sounder  than  before.  There- 
fore, to  love  and  to  wait  are  an  excellent  philoso- 
phy of  life  in  house  and  home.  The  good,  but 
silent  example  belongs  also  to  the  same. 

In  the  house  at  Mora  a  fresh  and  serious  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  mould  Siri  to  more 
quietness,  as  well  as  to  industry  and  womanly 
ooeupations,  and  this  had  put  her  into  a  wretch- 
ed temper,  and  called  forth  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion, which  showed  itself  particularly  towards 
Mrs.  Ingeborg. 

One  day  Siri  met  her  motherly  counsel  in 
such  a  manner  as  jnade  her  turn  pale,  and  lay 
her  hand  on  her  heart,  as  Siri  left  the  room  in 
ill  humour.  A  moment  afterwards  Olof  opened 
Ae  door  of  Siri's  room,  and  went  in.  He  found 
her  busied  with  her  mosses  and  stones,  which 
she  arranged  into  grottoes  and  groves,  and  filled 
th«m  with  figures  of  men  and  animals,  which 
here  lived  in  golden  peace  in  a  paradise,  where 
Siri,  in  her  imagination,  loved  to  place  herself. 
When  Olof^ntered,  she  went  towards  him, 
extended  to  him  a  little  box  of  birch-bark,  say- 
ing,— 

"  Wilt  thou  have  a  pinch  of  snuffl  Life  is 
sometimes  so  wearisome  that  one  must  endeav- 
our to  cheer  oneself  as  well  as  one  can." 

"No,  I  thank  yon,  no  snuff  for  me,"  said  Olof, 
smiling ;  "  I  am  come  here  not  to  receive,  but 
to  bestow  a  pinch  myself."* 

Siri,  laughing,  asked,  "  of  what  kind !"  and 
Olof  answered,  "  Spanish."  But  when  he  now 
abandoned  the  tone  of  raillery,  and  began  with 
all  seriousness  to  represent  to  Siri  the  impro- 
priety of  her  conduct,  she  was  about  hastily  to 
quit  the  room,  but  Olof  was  at  the  door  before 

*  This  nlladM  to  a  Mnunoa  Mrm  Is  Sweden,  "  to  gira 
aae  tnair,"  which  meiuu  to  take  the  iienon  to  tuk  • 
Ultle.— TVofU. 


her,  locked  it,  and  pnt  the  key  in  his  podtrt. 
Siri  was  now  compelled  to  remain  and  listen  to 
him,  whether  she  would  or  not.  And  long  she 
listened  in  gloomy  silence,  and  with  drawn-to- 
gether eyebrows.  But  under  Olof 's  brotheriy 
admonition,  at  once  severe  and  tender,  by  de- 
grees her  knotted-up  temper  gave  way,  and  she 
began  passionately  to  weep.  Olof  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  softened  by  this,  but  proceeded  all 
the  more  seriously— the  more  earnestly — to  talk 
to  ber  of  her  duties,  the  object  of  her  life  as 
human  being  and  as  woman,  and  of  ber  rela- 
tionship as  a  child  in  this  house  where  she  was 
received  with  affection.  Olof  was  himself 
quite  moved  by  his  own  eloquence ;  and  at  onoe 
Siri  arose,  and  extended  towards  him  her  clasped 
hands,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  say  no  more !  I  see  it 
all — I  have  been  wrong.  Oh,  if  some  one  had 
but  talked  with  me  thus  !  But  I  have  been  a 
neglected  child,  often  treated  more  like  a  wild 
creature  than  a  human  being,  and  I  have  be- 
come so.  But  do  not  abandon — do  not  cast  me 
off!  have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  endeav- 
our to  improve.  Be  my  friend,  and  do  not  let 
them  demand  too  much  of  me.  I  am — I  am — 
not  happy !" 

And  with  these  words,  Siri's  head  rested  on 
Olof 's  bosom.  He  pressed  ber  with  brotheriy 
affection  to  his  heart,  wiped  away  her  tears,  and 
spoke  to  ber  gentle  and  encouraging  words.  He 
felt  himself  so  delightfully  elevated,  felt  such  a 
fraternal  warmth  towards  the  young  maiden, 
who  now,  as  it  were,  surrendered  herself  to  hi* 
guidance,  his  protection,  and  firmly  in  bis  heart 
he  resolved  to  be  a  friend  and  protector  to  her. 
Glad  enough,  however,  was  he  in  his  soul  that 
Brigitta  was  not  the  witness  in  this  scene,  and 
made  ber  commentaries  upon  it. 

For  some  days  after  this,  was  Siri  most 
amiable  in  her  appearance.  Friendly  and  gen- 
tle, she  did  whatever  she  was  requested  ;  she 
sewed  with  Brigitta;  attended  Valborg  in 
bousehcdd  affairs ;  she  was  at  home  during  the 
time  that  the  family  were  together,  but  at  the 
same  time  glad,  she  was  not.  She  was  paler 
than  usual;  and  her  eyes  stood  often  full  of 

tears.    One  evening but  to  this  we  win 

appropriate  a  separate  chapter. 


TONES.— FOREBODINGS 

Writsumtidb  approached,  which  this  year 
fell  in  the  beginning  of  June.  Now  was  the 
time  when  the  peasantry  say,  that  God's  angels 
ily  up  and  down  between  lieaven  and  earth; 
now  approached  the  nMming, — the  morning  of 
Whitsuntide,  when  tbey  believe,  as  on  Euter 
rooming,  that  the  sun  dances  in  the  heaven, 
and  the  children  watch  it  through  smoked  glass, 
and  cry  to  one  another,  "  See !  now  it  begins  to 
daneei"  The  time  when  countless  flowen 
glanoe,  like  beaming  eyes  towards  the  clouds; 
when 

"BaehthtacHTiM 
fieenu  to  ace  God, 
And  In  His  Uchl  iq)olces." 

Olof  wandered  in  the  beautiful  May  eveuing, 
along  the  river  strand  towards  OrsMide ;  and 
enjoyed  in  full  draught,  not  less  spiritually  than 
physically,  the  glorious  life  of  nature.    SmaB 
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pastore-lands  gleamed  emerald- green  between 
the  dark  pinewoods  lengthwise  up  the  mouolain 
•ides ;  for  the  mountains,  which  in  this  district 
ooosist  mostly  of  a  soft  sand-stone,  are  fre- 
quently cultivated  by  spots  up  to  the  very  tops, 
and  the  Dal  barrest's  destroying  angel,  frost, 
commits  less  ravage  on  the  heights  than  in  the 
bosom  of  the  valleys.  The  river  ran  so  clearly 
blue  between  the  green  fields,  and  the  pride  of 
the  Dal  meadows,  the  campanula  patula,  began 
already  on  its  long  stalks  to  open  its  beautifully 
tinted  flowers.  Olof  gaaed  on  the  river's  play- 
fiil  windings,  on  the  distant  mountain  veiled  in 
an  azure  mystic  shadow,  and  he  thooght  on 
Siri ;  for  that  landscape,  with  its  changing  phy- 
siognomy, was  to  him  as  an  image  of  the  diarm- 
ing.  enigmatical  maiden,  who  continued  more 
and  more  to  occupy  his  mind.  His  heart  was 
DOW  softened  towards  her,  for  he  called  to  mind 
ber  late  aoqmescence  and  her  tears.  As  he 
thus  went  on  and  thought,  he  began  to  hear 
delicious  notes  of  a  flute.  They  played  one  of 
those  northern  melodies,  in  which  a  sad  se- 
riousness is  pervaded  by,  I  know  not  what, 
touching,  innocent  joy,  and  every  close  has  a 
moriendo,  in  which  the  tone  does  not  seem  to 
terminate,  but  to  disappear  like  a  spirit  in  space, 
which  goes  to  continue  its  song  upon  another 
shore.  Deeply  was  Olof 's  soul  now  smitten 
by  these  notes,  and  by  this  holy  still  life — the 
life  of  Dalama — ^which  he  seemed  to  drink  in 
from  them.  The  young  man  became  warmed 
•nd  elevated  in  spirit ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  some  deep  and  beautiful  secret  of  existence 
was  about  in  this  moment  to  be  revealed  to  him. 

He  knew  well  that  the  siren  who  called  forth 
these  tones'was  no  other  than  Siri ;  and  he 
followed  them  in  order  to  discover  Ijer.  He 
soon  descried  her,  where  she  lay  in  the  soft 
grass,  by  a  verdant  sepulchral  mount  near  the 
river  bank.  Wild  rosebushes,  which  in  certain 
districts  so  richly  adorn  the  margin  of  the  Da- 
Self,  budded  around  ber,  and  the  elk  Dnrathor 
•hook,  as  he  lay  at  her  feet,  his  little  bells,  as  he 
already  at  a  distance  heard  some  one  approach- 
ing. Siri,  too,  looked  up ;  she  blushed  a  little 
at  Olofs  presence,  and  greeted  him  in  a  friendly 
manner.     She  looked  gentle,  bat  not  joyous. 

"That  was  beautiful  which  yon  just  now 
played !»  said  Olof. 

"  Did  yon  think  sot"  said  she ;  "  then  I  will 
|day  more  for  you."  She  played  again  some 
melodious  measures,  and  then  said,  "Do  yon 
know  what  these  ate  t" 

"No." 

"That  is  the  song  that  the  river-sprite  by 
Husby  sings  at  night,  as  he  sits  on  the  rock  in 
the  water-fall,  above  the  mill.  The  words  are : 
■'And  I  hope,  and  I  hope,  Ihit  my  Sedeemer  llreth !" 

"Ah !  how  gladly  wouM  I  hear  him  when  he 
•ings  this!" 

"And  be  actaally  sits  there  at  night  and 
sings  1"  said  Olof,  smiling,  while  he  seated  him- 
•elf  on  a  Uttle  hillock  opposite  to  Siri. 

"Yes,  so  they  say,"  answered  Siri,  hesita- 
tingly. "  I  know  well  that  others  say  that  it  is 
all  superstition ;  but  then,  much  must  be  su- 
perstition which  is  right  beautiful,  and  which 
•ounds  like  truth." 

"  For  example !    Tell  me  something  more 
■bout  these  things,"  said  Olof,  familiarly. 
D 


"  For  example ;  about  the  cairn-people,"  con- 
tinned  Siri.  "  Do  you  know  what  dwells  in  the 
cairn  heret  They  are  the  cairn-people,  for  the 
sepulchral  mount  is  a  spirit-hoose.  And  when 
we,  on  a  summer  evening,  lay  ourselves  down 
beside  such  a  mount,  we  bear  the  music  with- 
in. They  are  the  cairn-people  who  play  on 
their  harps,  and  sing  laments  over  t^eir  captiv- 
ity ;  and  call  on  men  for  salvation.  If  you  pro- 
mise it  them,  then  they  play  blithely  the  whole 
night  through.  But  if  you  answer  them,  '  You 
have  no  Redeemer !'  then  do  they  dash  their 
harps  to  pieces,  amid  lamentations,  and  remain 
silent  in  the  cairn.  And,  do  yoa  know,  that  in 
the  springs  live  maidens,  who  are  very  beauti- 
ful, but  whq  are  captives ;  and  beneath  their  sil- 
ver roof  long  for  the  day  of  judgment,  for  then 
shall  they  be  {Tee.  They  are  dumb,  and  hwk 
very  sorrowful,  and  roll  slowly  their  eyes,  and 
shed  large  tears.  Yes,  in  all  streams  and  lakes, 
in  mountain  and  wood,  are  these  beings  found, 
who  are  captive,  and  who  seek  after  release. 
Ah,  Olof!  bow  do  I  pity  alt  these;  and  gladly 
would  I  liberate  tbem.  I  have  often  felt,  and 
feel  it  again  at  the  present  time,  bow  hard  it  is 
to  be  in  thraldom  ;  and  only  think,  to  be  so  all 
life  long !"  Aq^  Siri  stooped  hm  face  into  ber 
bands  and  wept. 

"  But,  my  sweet  child,"  represented  Olof, "  alt 
these  beings  over  whom  yoa  grieve  are  the  off- 
spring of  phantasy.    They  do  not  exist !" 

"  Yes,  so  many  people  say,"  answered  Siri ; 
"  bat  I  know,  nevertheless,  that  in  some  way 
or  other,  they  do  exist,  althongh  I  cannot  ex- 
plain how.  Often  when  I  am  out  alone,  by  day 
or  by  night,  I  think  that  I  will  talk  to  all  aronnd 
me,  and  that  all  sball  talk  tome,  and  that  I  will 
get  to  understand  about  it.  .  . ,  Yes,  I  cannot 
tell  what  binders,  but  it  seems  to  me  often  as  if 
I  am  bound,  and  need  a  deliverance  ;  then  should 
I  understand  every  thing,  and  be  good  and  hap- 
py. Ah,  Olof!  my  mind  is  often  very  strangely 
affected ;  and  when  I  see,  then,  any  ttiing  in  na- 
ture which  sufifers,  or  which  is  ruined,  which 
dies,  then  do  I  long  to  be  able  to  help  it ;  and  it 
distresses  me  that  I  cannot" 

"God  knows,  my  little  sister,  whence  yon 
have  got  all  these  melancholy  phantasies  of  na- 
tura  I  think  that  all  in  nature  ia  glorious  and 
perfect." 

"  Yes,  sometimes  it  does  seem  so  !  But  I 
have  seen  deeper  into  it,  and  there  is  much  that 
is  evil  and  repulsive.  I  have  seen  how  all  ia 
devoured, — all  destroys  itself  in  rotation ;  how 
the  beasts  persecute  each  other ;  and  what  bar- 
barities men  hourly  and  daily  practise  upon 
them.  Ah,  Olof!  all  is  not  grad  in  nature! 
Bat,  can  yoa  tell  me,  Olof  whether  the  beast  has 
a  soul,— I  mean  a  soul  that  outlives  the  body  t" 

"  How  1  No !  that  I  cannot ;  but  I  wish  yoa 
would  talk  with  my  father  about  it,  for  he  is  a 
learned  man,  and  has  thought  deeply  on  many 
subjects.  And,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  to-mor- 
row is  Sunday,  and  my  father  preaches ;  shall 
we  go  to  charch  and  hear  him  1" 

"To  church  1"  said  Siri,  her  countenanca 
clouding.  "  Into  that  old,  gloomy  house,  and 
amongst  so  many  people  1  Why  not  rather  be 
under  Ood's  free  heaven,  now  that  it  is  so  beaa- 
tiful  t    The  church  fills  me  with  awe." 

"  But  go  there,  however,  to-morrow,— do  It 
for  my  sake !"  implored  Olof^  warmly.  . 
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"  For  thy  sake  1  Well,  then— yes !  But,01or, 
promise  to  speak  with  them  at  home,  that  they 
do  not  imprison  me  at  the  embroidery-frame 
and  with  boolcs.  I  am  so  young  yet.  Let  me 
have  my  freedom  yet  a  little  while." 

Both  look  and  tone  with  which  Siri  spoke 
were  so  sincere. 

But  Olof  made  answer : — "  Promise  me,  that 
you  will  as  much  as  possible  endeavour  to  oblige 
them  at  home,  and  I  will  manage  so  that  you 
shall  get  as  much  freedom  as  possible.  We 
will  in  the  summer  roam  the  country  together, 
and  yuu  shall  be  my  guide,  Siri ;  and  we  will 
make  longer  excursions  by  land  and  water,  and 
be  very  happy  together." 

*'  Ah !  that  would  be  charming !"  exclaimed 
Siri,  beaming  with  delight.  "  Ah !  ho#  happy 
that  would  be  !  And  thou,  Durathor !"  contin- 
ned  she  playfully  to  the  elk  which  laid  its  head 
upon  her  knee. "  thou  shalt  accompany  us,  thou 
little  fool.  Won't  that  be  deligbtfal,  thenl 
Hast  thou  a  soul,  Durathor  1  Canst  thou  tell 
me  whether  thou  hast  a  soul  that  does  not  die! 
Tes,  thou  hast ;  I  see  it  in  thy  beautiful  eyes. 
Thou  Shalt  one  day  c^ter  paradise,  and  feed  on 
the  tree  of  life  by  the  living  water.  And  thou 
•halt  have  little  gold  bells  on  th|  horns."* 

"  Promise  no  more  that  you  can  make  good, 
sister  mine  I"  said  Olof,  smiling. 

Siri  was  now  glad  as  a  child,  and  playful 
again ;  and  as  she  wont  homeward  with  Olof, 
she  showed  him  flowers  and  grasses  that  he  bad 
wished  for,  and  he  told  hertheir  botanical  names. 
Once  she  held  him  back,  saying,  "Take  care, 
tread  not  on  that  grass ;  there  the  elves  have 
danced !"  And  she  showed  him  a  ring  of  azure- 
green  grass,  which  was  strongly  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  grassy  sward.  Olof  show- 
ed her  that  this  grass  was  called  Sesleria  coeru- 
lea ;  and  had  also  in  Sweden  the  botanical  name 
of  elf-dance-grass. 

"  In  paradise,"  said  Siri,  "  I  always  fancy 
that  the  elves  who  dance  on  summer  nights  in 
the  grass,  and  all  animals,  and  all  men  are  hap- 
py, and  Uve  in  peace  together.  Does  it  not  stand 
so  in  the  Bible,  Olofl  that  it  was  thus  in  the 
wo;'ld  before  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  to  taste 
the  apple !  Ah  !  that  she  should  have  suflered 
herself  to  be  so  beguiled,  and  that  it  should 
have  done  so  much  mischief!" 

<•  Yes,"  said  Ok>f,  "  it  was  a  most  unfortunate 
transaction !"  and  both  the  young  people  laugh- 
ed, in  innocent  levity,  as  people  indeed  do,  when 
they  at  the  very  moment  have  no  actual  expe- 
rience at  all  of  the  "unfortunate  transaction." 

In  the  best  understanding  with  each  other, 
came  Oluf  and  Siri  home  with  Durathor. 

Olof  thought  mnch  of  Siri  this  evening ;  and 
his  thoughts  were  ader  this  fashion. 

"  What  an  extraordinary  blending  is  there 
io  this  maiden  of  childlike  simplicity  and  deep 
thought ;  what  singular  presentiments  and  ques- 
tions in  the  heart  of  this  childlike  being,  of  this 
half-wild  life !  Will  Siri  ever  become  like  other 
ladies,  sedate,  domestic  1  And  if  not — what 
will  she  be  t    But  Siri  is  yet  so  young.    Young 

*  Birl*s  •partlve  talk  remlnda  <u  orLntlMi'i  Mylng  to 
Us  dog,  u  it  once  waa  growling,  "  Knurre  nieht  HSiu- 
ehen;  aiicfa  da  wlntia  der  Aurersushnni;  etn  goldne* 
SchwSnsleln  bckomoien !— Dun't  grunibhe,  little  tlant.  fur 
in  the  raaurrcclion  llioa,  too,  thaU  get  •  Utile  golden 
nil!"  ,         >  o  «  . 


girls  have  often  romantic  sentiments  and  cogitti- 
tions,  which  vanish  as  they  grow  older,  and  ars 
married.  Yes,  love  will,  perhaps,  be  the  agent 
which  shall  develop  the  woman  in  her ;  which 
shall  collect  the  flickering,  scattered  sparks,  in- 
to a  beautiful  flame,  for for  him  who  shall 

win  her  heart ;  for  him  who  can  lead  her  by 
tenderness  and  prudence.  This  wild  Undine 
may  one  day  be  changed  into  the  truest  and 

most  loveable  woman,  and when  the  right 

husband  comes  !"  Olof  smiled  in  self-compla- 
cent thoughts.  Siri's  recent  compliance  and  cor- 
diality towards  bim  had  given  him  occasion  to 
trust  much  in  his  influence  upon  her.  She  had 
not  even  smoked  a  single  cigar  since  the  even- 
ing that  he  had  told  her  that  it  made  her  ugly. 
She  desired  to  be  handsome  in  his  eyes, — Uiat 
was  clear  as  the  sun ! 

"  But  our  good  Olof  is,  indeed,  a  somewhat 
self-complacent  and  conceited  gentleman,"  may 
some  reader  or  readeress  here  think ;  and  may, 
therefore,  feel  disposed  to  withdraw  from  him 
the  whole  of  her  or  his  favour. 

But  this  they  could  not  do  if  they  knew  as  we 
do,  how  many  both  great  and  little  follies  men 
grow  out  of  while  they  go  on  deeper  into  life, 
or  up  into  its  better  individuality;  yes,  how 
even  one  and  another  fo^ly  may  be  found  io  a 
person  without  injury  to  his  worth — at  least  ia 
a  more  liberal  survey.  But  if  they  know  that, 
or  will  believe  us,  and  have  not  all  too  superfi- 
cially fixed  their  attention  on  certain  indications 
of  the  young  man's  disposition,  they  will,  not- 
withstanding these,  yet  follow  with  pleasure  its 
further  development.  But  we  return  to  ou 
story,  and  betake  ourselves  to  church. 


THE  CHURCH. 

The  bells  of  Mora  rung.  Its  bells  are  widdy 
celebrated,  for  they  are  all  three  tinned  in  har- 
mony, and  their  sound  has  a  singular  beauty 
and  fullness.  They  chimed  now  for  divine  ser- 
vice. 

It  is  a  noble  spectacle  which  the  Silja  pre- 
sents on  its  shores  on  Sundays.  Leksand,  RStt- 
vick,  and  Mora  are  three  parishes,  which,  in  a 
circle  of  forest-clad  mountains,  enclose  the  >' Eye 
of  Dalarna,"  and  which,  with  the  parish  of  Orsa, 
with  a  population  of  between  30,000  and  40,000 
souls,  constitute  the  quintessence  of  Dnlarna. 
But  Mora  is  itself  the  mother  parish.  Churches, 
large  white  towers  and  spires,  rise  from  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  gleam  in  the  far  distance 
amid  the  blue  waves  and  green  meadows. 

On  Sundays,  you  see  fleets  of  long  and  nar- 
row boats,  with  from  nine  to  ten  pairs  of  oais 
each,  and  filled  with  from  forty  to  fifty  persons, 
glide  rapidly  over  the  lake,  from  the  populous 
villages  to  the  chnrches.  Frequently  you  may 
see  some  twenty  boats  at  once  approach  the 
shore.  The  costumes  of  the  people  are  orna- 
mental and  fine,  and  evidence  an  almost  pedan- 
tic care  in  make  and  arrangement.  In  I^eksand, 
yellow  colours  predominate,  in  R&ttvick  red,  in 
Mora  black  and  white.  But  the  head-dresses 
of  the  women,  and  the  linen  on  their  amis' and 
around  their  necks,  are  universally  of  the  most 
dazzling  whiteness.  Tbeir  round  faces  please 
pre-eminently  by  theif  freshness,  fair  complez- 
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.on,  blae,  glad  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  unruffled  good  humour.  Amongst  the 
0>en,  ;oo  behold  muscular  forms,  and  not  un- 
fieqoenlly  noble  heads  adorned  with  a  rich 
growth  of  hair,  which,  parted  on  the  forehead 
and  crown  of  the  head,  falls  down  over  the 
neck  in  those  rich,  natural  locks,  wiih  which 
romance  so  proudly  embellishes  its  heroes,  but 
which  we  can  recollect  to  have  really  seen 
nowhere  but  amongst  the  peasants  of  Dalarna. 
For  the  rest,  the  people  of  different  parishes  in 
Dalarna  are  not  merely  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  their  costume,  but  also  by  their  physi- 
ognomies, dispositions,  and  occupations,  which, 
in  each  parish,  bare  their  characterisiog  peca- 
liarilies. 

They  assemble  themselves  publicly  for  the 
ceIebr9tion  of  Sunday  ;  and  the  poorest  receive 
loans  of  clothes  in  which  to  go  decently  to  the 
bouse  of  God.  Thither  you  see  whole  house- 
holds betaking  themselves,  from  the  old  man  on 
his  crutches  to  the  very  infant  at  the  breast, 
whom  the  mother  or  the  father  carries  on  the 
arm,  in  the  softest,  whitest  little  cloak  of  lamb- 
skin. 

Wife  and  child,  great  and  small,  you  fre- 
quently behold  with  large  bouquets  of  a  species 
of  garlic,  called  batter  garlic,  in  tbeir  hands, 
which  is  greatly  liked  in  these  districts,  and 
with  which  the  children  in  particular  are  enter- 
t^ned  during  divine  service. 

It  is  fine  to  see  the  throng  of  these  thousands 
of  people  on  the  shore,  in  whose  gay  and  diver- 
sified costumes  yet  prevails  a  keeping  agreeable 
to  the  eye,  in  whose  forms  you  behold  health 
and  vigour  ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  observe  how, 
in  this  crowd,  amongst  such  swarms  of  people 
stepping  in  and  out  of  boats,  you  hear  no  oath, 
not  a  cross  word,  do  not  see  a  single  unfriendly 
glance.  Imagine  not,  however,  that  you  have 
here  a  people  cut  out  for  idyls,  a  troop  of  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses.  Yon  see  at  once 
that  you  have  before  you  a  strong  and  brave 
people,  worthy  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Scythians.  The  plough  and  the  battle- 
*axe,  which,  according  to  the  saga  "  of  burning 
gold,"  fell  from  heaven  into  the  land  of  their 
ancestors,  are  stiU  at  the  present  day  the  sym- 
bols of  their  life  and  character.  More  gifted 
with  understanding  than  phantasy,  and  fanatic 
only  for  freedom,  the  Dal  people  are,  above  all, 
ever  ready  to  exchange  the  plough  for  the 
sword,  and  distinguish  themselves  by  a  strength 
and  hardihood  which,  in  combat,  easily  advance 
into  severity  and  even  into  fury. 

But  their  life  is  hard.  For  them  ripen  no 
melting  fruits ;  none  of  the  comforts  of  improve- 
ment sweeten  and  ameliorate  their  lives.  In 
contest  with  a  severe  climate,  with  a  thankless 
soil,  they  secure  with  difficulty  their  crops,  and 
mixf'not  seldom  tbeir  bread  with  the  bark  of  the 
pine-tree.  Cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
except  by  travels  abroad,  daring  which,  how- 
ever, they  congregate  together,  and  on  which 
they  incessantly  long  after  their  homes.  Closely 
shut  bp  In  their  vdleys,  they  would  stiffen  in 
soul  and  sense  if  they  had  not  families  and  reli- 
gion. With  sincere  affection  they  bend  them- 
selves down  to  their  children,  and  with  deep 
iaith  they  look  up  to  heaven.  Even  into  the 
dogmatism  of  religion  they  love  to  penetrate ; 
and  many  a  subtle  dogma,  which  to  the  educated. 


but  so  mnltifarioasly  dissipated  men  of  the 
world,  appears  incomprehensible,  is  grasped  by 
their  simple  and  profoundly  penetrating  minds 
with  equal  ease  and  clearness.  To  their  pas- 
tors they  are  devoted  with  childlike  affection, 
when  these  do  not  show  themselves  unworthy 
of  such  attachment;  and  they  are  proud  of 
their  churches,  and  contribute  freely  to  their 
support  and  embellishment.  "You  expend  a 
great  deal  on  your  churches ;  I  wonder  that  you 
find  the  means  for  it,"  said  a  traveller  to  a  Ual- 
man,  as  he  contemplated  the  church  of  Mora, 
and  its  new  and  glittering  copper  roof.  *•  We 
expend  all  the  less  on  our  own  houses,"  replied 
the  Dalman,  gravely.  And  so  it  is.  The  hots 
which  shelter  this  vigorous  and  large-limbed 
people  are,  perhaps,  smaller  and  more  insignifi- 
cant than  any  others  in  Sweden. 

The  people  of  Mora  are  distinguished  in  appear- 
ance from  the  peasantry  of  the  otherparisbes  by  a 
grave  bearing,  a  darker,  more  determined  phys- 
iognomy, and  keener  eyes.  You  hesitate,  per- 
haps, at  times,  (o  address  a  solemn-looking 
Mora-man  ;  but,  when  he  answers,  you  are  en- 
raptured by  tbe  pensive,  musical  melody  of  hia 
speech.  A  certain  child-like  innocence  makes 
itself  felt  in  his  tones,  and  the  familiar  Mm, 
with  which  he  commonly  addresses  you,  dooa 
the  heart  good,  and  transports  it  into  more 
pious  and  simple  times.  Every  parish  in  Da- 
larna prosecutes  its  own  distinct  branch  of 
industry,  independent  of  its  agriculture.  In 
Mora,  the  people  are  well  known  for  their 
mathematic  and  arithmetical  capacity,  and  they 
manufacture  clocks  which  are  dispersed  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  On  the  eastern  shore  of 
tbe  parish,  lying  along  the  Silja,  there  is  a  little 
watchmaker's  shop  in  every  second  peasant's 
hut ;  on  the  western,  joiner's  work  is  made. 
The  women,  as  indeed  throughout  all  Dalarna, 
have  distinguished  themselves  even  by  their 
skill  in  handicraft  arts.  The  most  ingenious 
fabrics  of  horsehair,  the  finest  and  most  beauti- 
ful watcbchains  and  necklaces  of  hair,  come  out 
of  their  large  and  coarse. hands.  But  I  fear 
we  shall  never  get  to  church ! 

The  family  of  the  parsonage  of  Mora  bad 
watched  from  the  strand  the  approaching  boats 
loaded  with  church-going  people,  which  were  a 
great  multitude;  for  not  less  than  ten  bridal 
couples  are  to  be  united  this  Sunday  in  the 
church  of  Mora.  Amongst  the  people  who 
were  assembled  on  the  strand,  Mrs.  Ingeborg 
observed  a  young  peasant  woman,  who  wept 
bitterly,  and  she  hastened  to  her,'and  inquired 
what  was  the  occasion  of  her  sorrow.  The 
young  woman  related,  with  silent  grief,  that  she 
had  been  a  widow  some  months,  and  had  nofr, 
as  the  rowers  at  Bytesholmame  exchanged 
oars,  let  fall  into  the  lake  her  wedding-ring,  the 
sole  memorial  that  she  possessed  of  her  hns- 
band,  and  of  their  short  but  happy  marriage,  and 
that  she  had  no  hope  whatever  of  ever  getting 
it  again,  for  the  part  of  the  lake  into  which  it 
bad  fallen  was  "  a  bottomless  deep."* 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  consoled  the  young  widow  by 
her  cordial  sympathy,  and  by  inviting  her  to  din- 


•  Baxsidtng  the  eicenlv*  depth  of  ib«  Bitta,  then  m 
■Dsnjr  tradiUom  tmonnt  th«  paaunlqr  of  Dalarns.  Ona 
of  ihrae  relsiM,  that  tho  ipirlt  ofUio  lake  wat  once  hescd 
crylDf,  -If  you  will  know  mj depth,  jron  must  meanus 
mjr  leafdi!" 
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ner  at  the  parsonage,  where  every  Sunday  some 
farmers  and  their  wives  were  invited  to  the 
proressor's  hospitable  board. 

But  now  the  harmonious  bells  of  Mora  pealed 
out  in  full  concert,  and  the  great  bridal-proces- 
sion, which  had  already  arranged  itself  before 
the  parsonage,  now  began  its  march  towards 
the  church,  headed  by  our  long  curate.  Imme- 
diately after  him  walked  the  married  men,  two 
and  two,  all  in  blue  dresses.  Then  came  the 
bridegrooms,  one  after  the  other,  in  blue  coats, 
yellow  buckskin  lower  garments,  and  white 
stockings,  with  a  fine  while  handkerchief  hang- 
ing down,  with  tassels  at  the  corners,  fastens! 
on  the  sleeve  of  the  right  arm.  AAer  the  bride- 
grooms came  the  bridesmaids,  great  and  small, 
all  in  green  dresses,  and  their  heads  encircled 
with  beads  and  ribands.  After  them,  the  as- 
sistants of  the  brides,  that  is,  married  women 
who  were  nearly  related  to  them,  and  who  were 
to  attend  on  the  brides.  Then  came  the  brides 
walking  one  after  the  other.  Of  these,  there 
were  two  crown-brides,  or  "  grannhrudar,"  and 
the  other  eight  were  green-brides,  "  groo- 
brojdl,"  in  the  language  of  Dalarna.  The  two 
first-named  were  two  dowried  daughters  of 
farmers;  had  black  bombasin  gowns,  with  short 
sleeves  and  white  cufls.  Their  dresses  were, 
as  usual,  adorned  with  a  variety  of  finery ;  col- 
oured scarfs  and  fine  depending  ribands.  The 
oeck  and  bosom  were  covered  w;th  a  necklace 
of  many-coloured  glass-beads,  silver  chaips, 
with  attached  silver  rix-dollars  or  medals.  On 
their  beads,  they  bore  each  her  gilt  silver  tiara, 
with  a  garland,  and  a  perpendicular  wand  of 
half-a-yard  high,  covered  with  patches  of  brigbt- 
eoloured  and  variegated  cloth,  so  disposed  as  to 
represent  flowers.  Farther,  they  wore  fine,  yel- 
low, embroidered  gloves,  and  a  muff,  whence 
bung  down  a  num^r  of  neckerchiefs  of  differ- 
ent colours.  Red  stockings  and  ordinary  shoes, 
with  high  heels,  completed  the  costume. 

The  costume  of  the  "  green-brides,"— equally 
honourable  but  less  showy  than  that  of  the 
"crown-brides" — consisted  of  a  light-green 
jacket  of  the  ordinary  cut,  a  petticoat  of  brilliant 
chalon,  and  a  coloured  apron.  On  the  neck 
they  wore,  like  the  crown-brides,  many  silver 
chains,  and  on  the  head,  the  usual  cap  for  the 
married  woman,  of  fine  Dutch  linen,  and  upon 
that  the  unmarried  woman's  triangular  head- 
dress. According  to  a  primitive  custom,  which 
is  yet  retained,  although  without  a  tinge  of  su- 
perstition, every  bride  and  bridegroom  carried  a 
Ailver  penny  in  the  left  stocking.  Some  sol- 
diers in  full  uniform  closed  the  procession. 

At  the  church-gate  they  were  met  by  the 
beadle  of  the  church,  who  cleared  the  way  into 
it'  for  the  entering  procession,  and  gave  the 
sign  for  the  commencement  of  the  singing.  All 
the  people  standing  sung  the  psalm  339  of  the 
Swedish  psalm-book : 

«  Bleat  ia  the  man  who  feareth  God,"  &c. 

The  congregation  on  this  day  consisted  of 
•everal  thousand  persons.  The  seats  and  aisles 
of  the  church  were  all  full,  and  a  great  multi- 
tude of  great  and  little  children  were  tripping 
°  along  the  aisles,  or  were  fed  by  their  mothers 
to  keep  them  quiet,  or  slept  soundly  on  their 
knees.  And  ever  as  the  service  proceeded, 
went  the  old  verger  with  slow  steps  and  a  fierce 


look  through  the  aisles,  sending  long  peering 
glances  on  all  sides,  and  poking  his  wand  under 
the  nose  of  first  one  and  then  another  sleeping 
old  woman  ;  whereupon  it-^that  is  the  nose — 
started  in  terror  aloft  into  the  air,  giving  to  one 
or  another  suspiciously  drooping  beads  a  little 
knock.  But  the  young  and  stout  men  who 
slept,  he  permitted  to— sleep  in  peace. 

Olof,  who  sat  so  that  be  could  see  Siri,  looked 
at  her  from  time  to  time,  and  observed  with 
pleasure  that  she  appeared  cheerful  and  atten- 
tive. 

The  powerful  and  beautiful  singing  for  which 
these  congregations  are  so  well  known,  and 
which  resounds  with  a  fonse  that  renders  the 
organ  superfluous,  and  perfectly  drowns  it  where 
it  is  to  be  found,  made  an  obvious  impreesioB 
upon  her.  And  when  she  heard  these  word* 
read  from  the  altar : — 

"  For  I  reckon  that  the  sufierings  of  this  pretest 
time  nre  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  gloqr 
which  shall  be  revealed  in  us. 

"For  the  earnest  expectation  'of  the  cieatais 
waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God. 

"  For  the  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanitr, 
not  wilUngly,  but  by  reason  of  him  who  tiath  ntb- 
jected  the  sBine  in  hope, 

"  Because  the  creature  itself  also  shall  be  deb*- 
ered  from  the  bondsge  of  corruption  into  the  tfiaor 
ous  liberty  of  the  cUldrcn  of  God. 

"  For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groanela 
and  travailethin  pain  together  until  now." 
Then  glanced  Siri,  involuntarily,  at  Olof,  with . 
flashing,  inquiring  eyes,  full  of  anticipation. 

But  when  the  professor's  expressive  and  en- 
ergetic discourse,  issuing  from  the  very  depths 
of  his  soul,  sounded  from  the  pulpit,  when  ha 
thanked  God,  who  had  sent  His  sun  and  His 
gospel  equally  to  light  op  apd  warm  the  most 
secluded  valleys,  as  well  as  the  most  cultivated 
heights,  then  it  grew  warm  in  the  youth's  as 
well  as  in  the  maiden's  heart,  and  their  beam- 
ing, tearful  glances  sought  not  each  other  but 
the  Invisible  One. 

The  bridal  couples,  who  sat  in  the  choir,  near 
the  altar,  had  each  a  psalm-book  in  rich  bin^ 
ings,  from  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  read 
in  common.  During  prayers  they  advanced  too 
knelt  by  the  altar.  The  blessing  was  pronoun- 
ced over  them  all  at  once,  as  they  knelt  ewj 
under  their  bridal  canopy.  It  was  a  beauliful 
and  solemn  si^t  After  divine  service  the  bn- 
dal  pairs  returned  in  the  same  order  to  the  par- 
sonage, and  there  rested  awhile,  and  were  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  Mrs.  Ingeborg. 

The  rest  of  the  people  dispersed  themaeltei 
along  the  shore,  and  refreshed  themselves  from 
the  provisions  they  had  brought  with  tlieia| 
Little  boys  went  round,  carrying  baskets  of  liiu« 
brown  cakes,  which  they  oflered  with  the  con- 
cise exclamation,  "  Boy !"  The  sun  skowj 
the  scene  was  lively  and  glad,  though  of  a^m* 
fashion. 

Siri  went  to  Olof,  and  asked  him  the  neaniw 
of  the  epistle  read  before  the  altar;  aniicwi 
referred  her  to  his  father.  It  had,  indeed,  i)«i> 
the  intention  of  Olof,  through  to  day's  servos, 
and  through  the  impression  which  his  f'"'*': 
talent  for  preaching  seldom  failed  to  creaie,  w 
turn  the  heart  of  Siri  towards  him,  and  **"?" 
towards  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  ""'^ 
was  now  soon  to  take  place  between  theoi,  »m 
which  aha  so  much  dreaded.    Now,  howevei, 
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when  Oloff  bade  her  speak  with  his  lather,  she 
abook  her  head,  and  withdrew. 

In  the  aAemoon  Siri  accompanied  the  yonng 
fanner's  widow,  who  had  lost  her  wedding-ring, 
acroM  the  lake,  and  made  her  sbqw  her  the 
place  where  it  fell  in.  In  the  meantime,  Olof 
had  8  kmg  conreiBation  with  his  mother  and 
Brigitta,  concerning  Siri,  in  which  they  dis- 
onned  the  plan  which  it  was  necessary  to  par- 
sue,  in  order  efiectually  to  promote  hor  devel- 
opment. They  concluded  on  adopting  mild  arid 
inudent  measures,  and  Olof  calculated  more  and 
more  certainly  on  his  influence  orer  her,  than 
be  would  Tenture  to  avow. 

Some  time  after  this  the  professor  began  with 
Siri  their  reading  and  conversation  hours,  which 
she  anticipated  with  so  much  terror ;  and  it  was 
with  a  mixture  of  trembling  and  defiance  that 
she  now  submitted  herself  to  a  course  of  teach- 
ing which  she  regarded  as  a  compulsion  and  a 
fetter  to  her  free  spirit.  But  this  feeling  speed- 
ily vaniahed  and  gave  place  to  one  of  a  totally 
mlbrent  kind.  Nordevall  was  not  one  of  those 
"Watchers  of  Zion,  whom  you  could  call  a 
"  Watcher  of  the  Tomb,"  who  forbade  questions 
ud  inquiries ;  he  was  a  man  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, who  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  his 
time,  and  when  he  found  men  possessed  of 
wrong  opinions,  he  was  only  concerned  to  bring 
them  to  better  and  juster  onea.  But  while  he 
aet  no  bounds  to  the  freedom  of  the  understand- 
.  ing,  be  demanded  rigorously  the  purity  of  mind, 
the  seriousness  of  purpme,  which  alone  open 
the  innermost  realms  of  life  to  their  glance.  He 
knew  that  human  reason — this  inquirer  of  di- 
vine origin— can  trace  out,  if  it  cannot  invent 
eternal  ideas,  immortal  conceptions,  and  he  was 
disposed  to  consider,  with  a  celebrated  father 
of  the  church,  that  the  words,  "  Seek  and  ye 
shall  find,"  were  pre-eminently  addressed  to 
tboae  who  in  the  paths  of  thought  seek  eternal 
tretb. 

"  Te  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  ehall 
make  you  free ;"  were  the  gospel,  the  words  of 
the  Master,  which  he  often  pronounced  to  young 
inquirers,  inspiritingly ;  "if,"  added  he,  "you 
ooDtinue  bis  genuine  disciples." 

And  now  he  permitted  without  fear  the  inqui- 
ring and  thirsty  spirit  of  his  young  disciple, 
fraely  to  sweep  soaringly  round  through  all  the 
regions  of  life,  and  there  stir  up  a  whole  ocean 
of  questions  and  doubts.  Certain  of  his  power 
to  administer  to  her  that  light  which  for  her 
should  restore  to  harmony  this  yet  chaotic 
world;  be  himself  experienced,  through  the 
life-overflowing  maiden,  a  salutary,  quickening, 
and  invigorating  impulse. 

Siri  again,  who  felt  her  mind  rather  enfran- 
chised than  bound  by  her  instmotion  and  in- 
Btmotor,  who  discovered  new  traits  and  objects 
of  interest  open  before  her,  penetrated  with  avid- 
ity into  thia  new  life,  and,  as  it  were,  plunged 
herself  into  this  world. 

But  true  is  the  proverb  that  "  a  fool  can  ask 
more  questions  than  ten  wise  men  can  answer ;" 
and  that  '•  the  castle  of  truth  is  not  taken  by 
storm ;"  and  Siri'a  self-willed  and  impatient 
dispoaitioa  became  often  a*  trying  to  henelf  as 
to  her  teadter.  The  mode  in  which  troth  grows 
dear  in  the  human  mind ;  the  graduation  which 
hdongs  to  all  development;  the  unequal  pro- 
gress which  is  inseparable  therefrom ;  these 


became  all  too  consuming  for  the  young  maid- 
en's slight  stock  of  patience.  That  which  she 
did  not  get  immedistely,  she  believed  that  aho 
should  never  get ;  and  when  a  beam  of  light 
which  she  once  saw  was  again  hidden  by  a 
cloud,  then  she  despaired,  and  became  rebellious 
against  her  instructor  and  against  the  whole 
world. 

It  was  under  an  attack  of  this  state  of  mind 
that  Valborg  one  day  found  her  weepingon  the 
turf  under  a  lime-tree  in  the  garden,  valborg 
inquired  why  she  wept,  and  Siri  answered, 
"  Because  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  wearisome 
to  live.  Much  better  were  it  to  die,  then 
should  one  be  away  from  all  vexation.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  live,  and  I  do  not  see  the  use  of 
it." 

"  But  we  must  still  live  though,"  said  Val- 
borg, with  the  somewhat  bitter  resignation  that 
certain  poor  mortals  betray  whose  life,  by  long 
stagnation,  has  grown,  as  it  were,  ossified. 

■'  Oh  !  that  is  intolerable !"  said  Siri,  beside 
herself;  wrung  her  hands,  and  bit  into  them. 
Valborg  cast  upon  her  a  proud  and  contemptu- 
ous glance,  and  went  away. 

But  Siri's  instructor  was  calm  under  all  the 
changea  of  mood  in  her  soul,  and  this  calm 
combined  with  his  tenderness  and  continuous 
guidance,  operated  by  degrees  beneficially  upon 
her.  She  acquired  a  sort  of  silent  enthusiastic 
desire  for  the  holy  sacrament,  which  should 
complete  her  initiation  into  a  profounder  life. 
She  imagined  that  clearness  and  peace  must 
then  enter  her  soul,  and  she  prayed  secretly  in 
childish  ignorance  to  receive  It,  and  then  die. 

Olors  society,  and  the  long  excursions  they 
made  together,  were  to  her  a  salutary  dissipa- 
tion, and  the  instmctions  in  natural  history  that 
be  gave  her  interested  her  greatly ;  but  then 
she  questioned  and  questioned,  always  driving 
to  the  origin  of  things ;  and  when  her  young 
teacher  gave  her  the  uttermost  reply  which 
science  is  yet  able  to  give,  she  was  astonished 
that  here  in  the  most  familiar  forms  of  naturo 
she  was  met,  or  stopped  by— a  mystery.  Hence 
arose  fresh  queries,  new  forebodings  and  dis- 
quiets, which  Siri  could  not  then  anticipate,  only 
carried  within  tbem  the  seeds  of  a  higher, 
deeper  repose. 

In  the  meantime  her  life  was  rich,  and  be- 
neath the  alternations  of  storm  and  sunshine 
through  which  she  continually  passed,  her  heart 
was  drawn  by  degrees  nearer  to  her  paternal 
teacher,  the  professor,  and  that  was  a  great 
delight  to  him,  for  the  young  maiden  became 
continually  more  dear  aud  precious  to  bim,  and 
her  gloom  and  coldness  had  been  an  actual  af- 
fliction to  him. 

Singular,  however,  was  it  that  the  young 
damsel  never  seemed  to  find  herself  quite  at 
ease  in  that  home  where  so  much  esteem  and 
tenderness  were  shown  her;  and  notwithstand- 
ing her  recent  greater  approximation  towards 
the  professor,  there  appeared  to  be  an  invisible, 
inscrutable  obstacle,  which  stood  separatingly 
between  her  and  the  parental  hearts  which  de- 
sired nothing  better  than  to  cli^p  her  to  them- 
selves as  a  betoved  child. 

Olef  in  vain  pondered  upon  this,  upon  wbat  it 
oonld  be :  and  the  same  did  he  also  regarding 
the  gloomy  moods  of  mind  which  often  fell  upon 
Siri  in  the  midst  of  her  most  joyous  moments, 
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and  the  enigmatical  words  which  fell  from  her. 
She  continued  to  him,  as  to  all  others,  close 
shut  up,  in  this  respect,  and  Olof  began  with 
and  ended  in  riddles. 


FOLLIES  AND  ENIGMAS. 

BBtoiTTA  had  remarked,  that  ever  since  a 
certain  time,  Siri  was  in  the  habit  of  rowing 
out  every  morning  early  upon  the  Silja,  accom- 
panied by  a  peasant  girl  of  the  village,  of  twelre 
years  old ;  and  when  she  one  morning  asked 
Siri  "Whither  she  rowed  ont  so  early  1"  she 
answered,  "  To  Bytesholraarne,  to  fish." 

"  And  what  fish  dost  thou  catch  there!"  de- 
manded Brigitta ;  "I  never  remember  to  have 
eaten  any  fish  that  thou  hast  caught." 

"I  angle  fox  gold  fish!"  said  Siri,  smiling; 
"and  they  are  difficult  to  catch." 

"  Gold  fish  !  Those  I  must  see !"  exclaimed 
Brigitta.    "  I  will  accompany  thee  ont." 

<•  Oh,  no !"  said  Siri,  blushing ;  "  that  is  not 
worth  the  while ;  it  is  not  amusing  to  witness, 
and  besides  thou  art  frightened  on  the  lake." 

"  Yes,  but  now  I  will,  at  all  events,  see  what 
gold  fish  is  found  in  the  Silja,  and  how  thou 
pullest  them  up  ;  and  I  shall  go  with  thee." 

It  was  of  little  use  opposing  what  Brigitta 
set  herself  determinedly  about.    She  went. 

But  the  voyage  was  not  particularly  attract- 
ive to  Brigitta,  for  it  blew  a  little  on  the  lake, 
and  the  mischievous  Siri  could  not  omit  secret- 
ly helping  the  waves  to  rock  the  boat,  to  Bri- 
gitta's  great  terror,  who  on  this  held  herself 
fast  by  the  edge  of  the  boat,  and  exclaimed, 

"  See  there,  in  Heaven's  name,  shall  we  now 
become  fishes  again  !  Sit  thee  still,  then,  Siri ! 
Wilt  thou  make  the  boat  inevitably  upset  t  Lit- 
tle, naughty,  sweet,  good-for-nothing  Siri,  sit 
still,  I  tell  thee,  or — I  say  nothing,  but  this  will 
I  say,  that  when  I  am  silent  and  turn  pale, 
then  I  am  very  angry." 

But  when  Siri  now  saw  Brigitta  get  very  an- 
gry, she  flung  herself  down  upon  her  knees, 
kissed,  and  embraced  her ;  but  then  the  little 
boat  only  rocked  the  more,  and  Brigitta  shriek- 
ed and  scolded  Siri,  till  Siri  cried  ft'om  exces- 
sive laughter.  It  became  still  worse  when 
they  reached  the  nearest  Bytesholm,  and  then, 
instead  of  lying  to  at  the  little  fishing-village 
there,  the  young  peasant-girl  stopped  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  at  a  deep  place,  and  Siri 
began  quite  calmly  and  seriously  to  undress  in 
the  boat.  Brigitta  at  this  stared  in  wild  aston- 
ishment.   At  length  she  said, 

"  It  is  certain  that  thou  hast  a  most  extra- 
ordinary way  of  fishing.  What  wilt  thou  do 
nowt  what  is  to  come  of  thisi  Dost  thou 
really  think  that  I  shall  sit  here  and  see  thee 
drown  thyselfl  Don't  move  from  the  spot 
where  thou  now  art,  if  thou  dost  not  mean  me 
to  shriek  so  that  all  the  parish  of  Mora  shall  be 
in  uproar." 

Siri  during  this  monologue  had  nearly  died 
with  laughter,  but  at  once  she  grew  serious, 
and  said,  "  Silence  now  !"  with  so  determined 
a  tone,  and  stood  at  the  same  time  so  still,  that 
Brigitta  was  quite  astonished ;  but,  in  the  next 
mstant,  Siri  plunged  head-foremost  into  the 
depth  of  the  billows.    Brigitta  did  not  shriek. 


but  made  a  morement  as  if  she  wotiM  follow 

her,  but  the  young  peasant-girl  said  quite  calm- 
ly, "  Ah !  then,  she  will  come  up  again  imme- 
diately. She  has  done  this  now  three  weeks  ; 
it  is  after  the  wedding-ring  of  Martin's  Stina 
that  she  goes  down." 

"  How,  my  heavenly  God  !  that,  then,  is  the 
gold-fishing !  Ah,  the  girl !"  burst  forth  from 
Brigitta,  at  once  joyful  and  terrified.  And  now 
a  white  arm  emerged  from  the  waves,  and,  im- 
mediately afterwards,  Siri's  flaxen  head.  She 
smiled  at  Brigitta,  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  laid 
in  the  boat  her  gathering  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  a  handful  of  mud  with  some  shining 
stones  amongst  them,  but — no  ring.  Spite  of 
Brigitta's  prayers,  Siri  plunged  down  twice 
more,  and  when  she  came  up  the  third  time, 
behold !  there  gleamed  clear  gold  ont  of  the 
black  mud,  and  Brigitta  and  Siri  exclaimed  at 
onoe, 

"  The  gold-fish !  the  gold-fish !" 

The  wedding-ring  which  Siri  had,  with  inde- 
fatigable perseverance,  dived  after  now  for  the 
space  of  three  weeks,  was  at  length  found. 

"God  be  ({raised!"  exclaimed  Brigitta  — 
"  now  one  can  breathe  again.  Get  thee  dress- 
ed now,  Siri !  Thou  art  quite  blue  with  cold 
and  with  holding  thy  breath.  Thou  goest  on 
the  most  hideous  undertakings,  and  ought  nev- 
er to  be  left  to  thyself  Thou  wilt  never  rest 
till,  by  one  means  or  another,  thou  hast  made 
an  end  of  thyself" 

But  Brigitta  was  so  kind  to  Siri  all  the  time 
that  she  was  scolding  her,  and  Siri  was  so  glad 
at  the  recovery  of  the  ring,  .and  at  the  delight 
which  it  would  give  poor  Martin's  Stina,  that 
the  voyage  back  was  as  calm  and  happy  as  the 
row  ont  had  been  uneasy.  And  Siri  now  be- 
took herself  onward  to  the  young  widow. 

In  the  meantime  Brigitta  went  to  her  broth- 
er to  relate  to  him  the  morning's  occurrence, 
and  when  she  saw  his  eyes  flash  at  the  intelli- 
gence, she  exclaimed, 

"  Lasse,  thou  art  my  own  brother — thou  hast 
thy  heart  in  the  right  place,  although  it  hangs 
a  Uttle  loosely  sometimes.  Now  only  dont  go 
and  fall  in  love  with  Siri,  that  I  enjoin  thee, 
for  then  would  really  too  many  follies  be  the 
result  of  it ;  that  may  fairly  be  dispensed  with. 
See !  thy  waistcoat  is  torn ;  I  will  take  and 
mend  it.  But  what  is  thisi  Whence  hast 
thou  got  this  little  silk  handkerchief  1  I  be- 
lieve— yes,  really,  is  it  not  Valborg's  V 

"  She  dropped  it  in  the  widow-play  the  other 
evening,"  said  Lasse,  somewhat  blushing  and 
apologising. 

"  Lasse !  Lasse !"  said  Brigitta,  shaking  her 
head,  "  thou  wilt  never  be  wise.  Three  months 
ago  it  was  Josephine  Silversko's  scarf,  which 
you  carried  like  a  blue  riband  under  your  waist- 
coat, and  now  it  is — " 

"  Ah !"  said  Lieutenant  Lasse, "  this  is  some- 
thing 80  very  difihrent." 

"  So  very  difl^erent !  yes,  for  this  is  a  hand- 
kerchief and  not  a  Bcarf-^hat  I  see  well  enough; 
and  such  a  nice  little  handkerchief  into  the  bar-  • 
gain  —  such  good  chequered  Intstring!  Val- 
borg  certainly  would  not  lose  it  for  a  good  deal, 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  honestly  restore  it  to 
her.    She  is  an  orderly  person,  is  Valborg." 

"Person!  Brigitta,  thou  talkest  very  lit- 
Ue— » 
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"Why,  yes,  is  she  not  a  person t  what  is 
she,  theni  Tou  think,  most  likely,  that  I 
ought  to  call  her  a  goddess ;  hot  as  I  know 
that  she  is  a  poor  sinfal  mortal  like  us  allt  but 
a  Ttery  orderly  girl,  she  shall,  the  very  first  op- 
portunity, get  her  handkerchief  again." 

"  Brigitta,  thou  art  quite  savage !  Hast 
thou  then  actually  no  feeling  for  me,  thy  own 
brother  1" 

<■  No,  not  the  least,  when  it  comes  to  the 
restoration  of  goods  that  my  dear  brother  has 
stolen,  but  a  great  deal  for  thy  having  whole 
waistcoats.  Now  I  take  it  with  me  to  repair 
it,  and  Valborg's  handkerchief  to  give  it  to  her 
again." 

"  Well,  she  will  get  to  know,  however,  that 
I  wore  it  upon  my  heart." 

"  Under  thy  waistcoat,  thou  shouldst  say ; 
yes,  but  she  shall  likewise  know,  that  just  be- 
fore there  rested  there  a  certain  scarf." 

"  No,  Brigitta,  no !" 

■■  Yes,  Lasse,  yes !  Don't  imagine  that  thou 
shalt  make  young  girls  believe  that  it  is  more 
an  aflair  of  the  heart  with  thee  than  it  is.  I 
am  much  too  fond  of  thee  to  allow  thee  to  have 
sondry  heavy  sins  concerning  scarfs  and  shawls 
which  rest,  and  yet  shall  come  to  rest  there. 
Thank  thy  good  fortune,  toy  dear  brother,  that 
thou  hast  a  sister  who  manages  better  for  thee 
than  thou  dost  for  thyself.  The  waistcoat  thou 
shalt  have  back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Now 
I  will  go  and  cast  an  eye  on  my  curate,  and  see 
whether  he  is  to  be  found  within  time  and  space. 
It  is  horrible  what  a  deal  I  have  to  see  after. 
I  wonder  that  I  don't  become  confused ;"  and 
Brigitta  laughed  and  nodded  at  her  brother  as 
she  left  the  room,  and  the  lieutenant  sighed, 
and  consoled  himself,  and  hununed — 

"  How  Md  and  ihoit  were  this  life  of  aun. 
Were  it  not  brightened  with  pleuare.** 

Lieutenant  Lasse  was  one  of  those  people 
of  whom  a  joyous  levity  inakes  agreeable  men 
of  society,  later,  alas!  often  converts  into 
rakeo,  and  sometimes  into  betrayers.  Pity, 
eternal  pity,  that  any  thing  so  agreeable  and 
gay  should  often  terminate  so  wearisomely ! 
And.  Lieutenant  Lasse  had  so  good  a  heart, 
that  it  would  bare  been  greatly  to  be  regretted 
if  it  had  gone  so  with  him ;  and,  therefore, 
Heaven  had  given  him  a  wise  sister,  to  whom 
he  was  sincerely  attached,  and  whom  he  would 
not  willingly  do  any  thing  to  offend.  For  the 
rest,  he  resembled  her  in  appearance,  but  was 
plainer,  was  pitted  with  smallpox,  had  light 
hair,  the  whitest  teeth,  and  a  good-tempered, 
jovial  expression,  which  made  an  agreeable  im- 
pression. 

Not  without  a  little  confusion  did  he  see 
Talborg  later  in  the  day ;  but  as  Valborg  was 
just  as  coldly  polite  and  just  as  tranquil  as  be- 
fore. Lieutenant  Lasse  soon  recovered  from 
his  embarrassment,  and,  uncertain  whether 
Brigitta  had  betrayed  his  little  secret  or  not, 
he  quickly  joked,  sighed,  and  laughed  as  lightly 
as  before. 

The  professor,  perfectly  enchanted  with  Siri's 
Ashing  op  of  the  widow's  ring,  said  warmly  to 
his  v.'ff.  "The  girl  is  nothing  common!  A 
glor.oj  -i  nature !  Tboa  wilt  see  that  one  day 
we  shall  have  joy  in  her.  My  little  woman, 
she  must  have  her  freedom.  All  people  should 
not  be  cast  in  one  mould.  It  is  a  good  spirit 
which  directs  the  maiden." 


"  Mayest  thon  he  right,"  said  Mrs.  Ingeborg, 
with  glistening,  tearful  eyes. 

"If  we  could  but,"  continued  Nordevall, 
"make  her  a  little  less  shy,  a  little  more  soci- 
able with  us.  She  has  something  for  me  infi- 
nitely refreshing,  and  it  grieves  me  deeply  that 
I  cannot  win  her  confidence,  as  I  could  wish. 
But  with  time  and  patience  that  may  yet  suc- 
ceed." 

In  the  evening  of  this  day  raged  a  fierce  north 
wind,  and  masses  of  grey,  rugged  clouds  swept 
over  the  heavens,  and  concealed  the  mountain- 
tops.  To  counteract  the  unfriendliness  of  the 
weather,  Mrs.  Ingeborg  called  the  young  peo- 
ple together  to  tea,  patchwork,  and  games,  and 
as  the  young  people  of  SoUeron  were  jnst  now 
at  Mora,  the  invitation  was  responded  to  with 
jnuch  delight. 

While  the  patchwork  went  on,  riddles  were 
told  and  guessed.  Mrs.  Ingeborg  asked, "  Who 
is  the  great  one  who  careers  over  the  earth, 
who  swallows  up  mountain  and  wood,  and 
make's  the  sun  dim,  who  is  afraid  of  the  blast, 
but  not  of  man  1" 

And  it  was  quickly  answered  that  the  "great 
one"  was  the  mist. 

Again  Mrs.  Ingeborg  asked, 

"  What  is  that  which  is  better  than  God  and 
worse  than  Satan,  and  which  the  dead  eat, 
and  which  if  the  living  were  to  eat,  they  would 
die  t" 

This  riddle  demanded  long  consideration,  but 
was  ultimately  answered  triumphantly  ;*  and 
there  was  a  general  cry  for  "  more  riddles." 

"  You  are  quite  too  acute  this  evening,"  said 
Mrs.  Ingeborg ;  "  I  must  bit  upon  some  more 
difficult  ones  for  you.  Listen  to  this :  what 
wonderful  thing  was  that  which  I  saw  at  the 
king's  court,  which  tamed  its  feet  up  towards 

the  sun,  and  its  head "    But  here  Mrs. 

Ingeborg  stopped  short,  while  she  seemed 
struck  with  astonishment  at  something  that 
passed  outside  of  the  house,  and  which  she 
saw  from  the  window  by  which  she  stoojd.  She 
gasped  for  breath,  put  her  hand  to  her  heart, 
and  hastily  left  the  room.  Sin  gazed  also  ea- 
gearly  out  of  the  window.  Olof  followed  with 
his  eyes  her  looks,  but  saw  nothing  distinctly 
except  a  tall  stranger  who  passed  slowly  along 
the  highway  in  front  of  the  parsonage,  and  dis- 
appeared behind  the  adjoining  buildings.  But 
scarcely  had  Olof  caught  sight  of  the  darkly 
clad  stranger,  when,  with  a  cry  of  surprise,  he 
sprung  rapidly  out  of  the  room,  so  that  the  silk- 
en shreds  flew  in  confusion  around. 

"  Heaven  bless  us  !  heaven  bless  us !"  ex- 
claimed the  workers,  and,  "  What  marvellous 
thing  was  that  which  Olof  caught  sight  of  1" 
and  they  also  gazed  curiously  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  saw — nothing. 

"  It  might  have  been  Neck  himself,"  exclaim- 
ed Olof,  as,  ten  minutes  later,  he  entered  quite 
out  of  breath.  "I  fancied  that  I  recognised 
most  perfectly  an  acquaintance  passing  by,  and 
I  sprung  out  in  order  to  detain  him ;  but  he  had 
vanished,  and  I  cannot  conceive  where  he  is 
gone  so  speedily." 

"What  hel  what  acquaintance!"  was  de- 
manded on  alt  sides. 

"  Oh !"  said  Olof,  "  merely  a  wonder  that  I 
saw  at  the  king's  court,  or,  more  properly,  by 


*  Th»  unrer,  of  oooim,  ie  "  NothiBg."— T«. 
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Stygg  Force.*  Bnt  I  oaght  already  to  hare 
related  that  adventure  to  yon,  for  it  is  nearly 
the  only  one  of  interest  that  I  met  with  on  my 
three  years'  tour." 

"  An  adventure !  an  adventure !  Oh  relate ' 
relate  !"  exclaimed  the  young  people. 

"  Let  me  look  at  thee,  Olof,"  said  Brigitta, 
"  thou  must  be  an  actual  lion,  ay,  a  tiger,  or 
something  more  extraordinary,  since  thou  hast 
had  interesting  adventures  on  thy  travels. 
King  Solomon  was  certainly  wrong  when  he 
said  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
And  thy  adventure  !  take  care  now  that  it  shall 
be  perfectly  memorable.  We  listen  with  all 
our  ears." 

And  Olof  commenced : 

«'  About  six  weeks  ago,  on  my  jomiiey  hith- 
er, I  was  at  Osmundsberg,  near  Boda  Chapel, 
in  Rattvick,  and  stopped  there  awhile  to  bot- 
anise,  and  seek  petrifactions,  which  I  knew 
to  be  found  there.  I  was  desirous  also  to  see 
the  so-called  'Flog,'  or  'dragon-fire,'  which 
shews  itself  there  on  certain  nights.  I  made 
also  an  excursion  to  the  Stygg  Force :  I  hope 
you  all  know  what  the  Stygg  Force  is!" 

"  Why  yes,  pretty  well." 

"  Well,  that  is  good,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
scribe. First  and  foremost,  it  is  no  force  at 
an,  for  the  vrater  is  in  quantity  inconsiderable  ; 
but  it  is  stQI  a  thoroughly  dreadful  place,  in  a 
wild  wood,  whither  you  arrive  only  by  most 
dangerous  paths  and  ways  ;  and  a  more  deso- 
late savage  scenery,  more  perpendicular  preci- 
pices and  cliffb,  you  rarely  meet  with.  Iiv  the 
centre  of  the  widest  chasm  there  projects  a 
small  and  steep  rook,  like  a  crooked  back,  and 
terminates  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the  abyss ; 
and  it  is  related  that  a  steward  of  the  country 
there,  who  was  tired  of  his  life,  rode  one  even- 
ing full  speed  out  upon  this  rock,  with  the  in- 
tention of  going  headlong  over  it ;  but  just  ae 
the  horse  came  upon  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
gulf,  thirty  fathom  deep,  it  wheeled  suddenly 
round  qjid  galloped  back,  bearing  with  it  its  as- 
tonished rider. 

"To  the  left  of  the-fall  isakind  of  grotto,  as 
if  it  were  burnt  into  or  hewn  out  of  the  mount- 
ain, which  is  called  the  Witch  Cave ;  and  it  is 
said  that  formerly  it  was  the  resort  of  witches 
or  robbers." 

"Brivo!  bravo!"  cried  Brigitta;  "it  be- 
gins to  sound  famously.  I  am  all  anticipation 
of  splendid  and  horrible  things:   I  get  quite 


"  There  is  also,"  continued  Olof,  smiling  at 
Brigitta's  enthusiasm,  "  a  lofty  sharp  sand- 
ridge,  called  the  Goat's  Back." 

"  Goat's  Back !  that  does  not  sound  so  well," 
interposed  Brigitta ;  "  don't  go  and-tumble  from 
the  Goat's  Back.    That  sounds  nnromantic." 

"And  on  the  sides  of  the  Goat's  Back  there 

flows  a  plant  of  the  class  Gynandria,  of  which 
was  determined  to  have  a  specimen." 
"  O  sad  !  there  we  have  it :  our  hero  tum- 
bles from  the  Goat's  Back." 

"  No,  he  did  not  tumble ;  he  went  carefully, 

or,  more  properlv,  crept  careftally  down,  and 

tiien  crept  carefiilly  up  again  with  an  Epipactis 

'  atrorubens,  as  the  banner  of  victory  in  his 

hand." 

*  Ottano^  «  Kilt  u*d  ia  ComUrliuid,  *o. 


"  Wen,  God  be  pralMd !" 

"  I  then  wandered  towards  the  side  whei* 
the  witch-eavem  was." 

."  fliat  sounds  oobly !" 

"  There  aloft  shoots  forth  a  smaU  crag,  wUeh 
is  called  Red-tail." 

"  Red-tail !  admirable !  Ifthonhangestthy- 
self  on  Red-tail,  well,  I  will  never  again — "*  • 

"  And  when  I  had  gained  the  summit,  I  d»- 
scried  a  little  uncommon  species  of  fern,  which 
grew  9  few  fathoms  below  me,  on  the  end—" 

"  Of  the  Red-taU,  perhaps." 

"  Precisely :  of  the  Red-tail.  This  I  oodU 
not  let  alone,  and  so  began  clambering  down 
the  steep  on  hands  and  knees." 

"  Eh !  Eh  !  Eh !  that  win  never  do." 

"  No,  it  did  not  do  remarkably  well :  stones 
gave  way  under  my  feet,  and  smaU  bushes  that 
I  laid  hold  on  tore  up  by  the  roots.  Thus  I 
steered  my  way  some  yards  downwards,  and 
began  to  see  the  moment  when  I  should  hang 
myself  aloft  on  the  Red-tail,  and  for  ever  for- 
feit Brigitta's  favour,  or  at  fuU  speed  plunge 
headlong  into  the  abyss.  But  just  as  I  felt  my- 
self on  the  way  thither,  an  arm  was  extended 
from  the  mountain,  a  hand  grasped  my  neck, 
or  rather  my  coat-collar ;  and  almost  in  the 
same  instant  I  found  myself  transported  into  a 
kind  of  grotto  in  the  mountain,  and  standing 
full  opposite  to  a  'figure,  which  might  weU  have 
l>een  the  genius  of  Stygg  Force,  so  strange  and 
fantastic  did  be  look." 

"Ah,  charming!  quite  charming!  Thatcould 
not  be  better." 

"  When  the  astonishment  of  the  first  mo< 
ment  was  over,  I  could  not  refrain  from  con- 
templating my  deliverer,  thinking  of  Walter 
Scott's  Balfour  of  Burley,  and  other  gloomy 
figures  in  his  romances.  He  was  tall  and  slen- 
der, thin,  and  wore  a  black,  coarse,  but  taste- 
ful dress;  his  hair,  dark  and  sprinkled  with 
grey,  lay  in  disorder  on  his  brow ;  his  cona: 
tenance  was  of  a  sallow  brown,  and  plain,  if 
you  will,  yet  interesting,  throudii  a  trace  of  suf- 
fering which  seemed  there  to  have  committea 
its  ravages,  and  to  have  made  it  old  before  ite 
time,  for  he  could  not  be  much  above  forty 
years  of  age.  There  was  something  dejected, 
a  desolation  in  that  countenance,  and  yoa 
seemed  to  see  in  him  the  ruin  of  some  greet 
creation.  The  eyes  were  strange,  and  I  hard- 
ly knew  whether  handsome  or  ugly,  bnt  their 
glance  was  wild ;  and  above  aU  there  waa  some- 
thing about  this  man  which  did  not  inspire  yoa 
with  confidence.  I  should  not  exactly  have 
chosen  him  for  a  traveUing  companion,  althoo^ 
the  meeting  with  him  in  the  mountain  was  to 
me  thoroughly  welcome.  He  addressed  me, 
not  in  Swedish,  but  in  German,  and  with  s 
voice  which  was  at  once  melodious  and  gkxMny. 
He  was  a  traveUer,  by  birth  a  Tyrolese,  was  & 
miliar  with  mineralogy,  and  was  here,  like  my- 
self, from  curiosity.  When  he  had  conducted 
me  out  of  the  Witch  Cavern  by  a  more  con- 
venient path  than  that  by  which  I  had  descend- 
ed, we  botanised  awhile  together,  while  he  ask- 
ed me  sundry  questions  regarding  my  home 
and  my  circumstances  in  life.  In  the  meaa- 
time  I  obtained  no  knowledge  of  him,  except 


•  But  w«  •tronij^  laiiMot  tkat  Okif,  for  Brintta^  Mk*, 
hi^  improTised  t  Red-tail.  W«  hare  {nde«a  Man  tha 
irjaft  Back,  bat  no  Rad-lail,  kr  Stjn  Foica. 
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that  his  name  'was  Angennann,  and  that  he 
was  now  on  a  journey  to  Norway.  I  invited 
him  to  Mora,  and  he  promised  to  call  upon  me 
if  his  time  would  permit.  He  was  a  singularly 
ioterestiog  man,  also,  to  talk  with,  and  I  regret- 
ted very  much  to  be  obliged  to  part  from  him ; 
but  our  paths  lay  in  diverse  directions,  he  said, 
and  did  not  seem  to  be  solicitous  for  my  com- 
pany. * 

"  See  then,  dear  Brigitta,  just  so  much  and 
•o  little  was  there  of  this  adventure ;  and  a 
moment  ago  I  fancied  that  I  saw  this  very  man, 
the  Tyrolese,  my  rescuer  at  Stygg  Force,  go 
past  here ;  and  I  cannot  at  this  instant -believe 
that  it  was  not  he,  nor  conceive  how  he  van- 
ished. Fancy  if  he  were  really  the  spirit  of 
the  Stygg  Force,  and  no  Tyrolese,  after  all ! 
What  doyou  thinb!" 

"He  may  be  just  what  he  pleases,"  said 
Brigitta,  "  so  that  he  only  comes  here,  and  that 
I  may  get  to  see  him ;  for  curious  he  must  be, 
and  I  am  very  fond  of  the  curious." 

"  Could  my  mother  be  ill  1"  asked  Olof  of 
Brigitta  ;  "  she  left  us  so  hastily." 

"  I  fancy  sho  is  not  very  well,"  answered 
Brigitta, "  and  that  occurs  sometimes :  it  is  her 
■pasm  of  the  heart  that  seizes  her,  and  then 
she  requires  to  be  awhile  quite  alone.  When 
the  attack  is  over,  she  comes  back,  and  is  best 
pteased  that  no  one  should  notice  it  or  inquire 
about  it." 

They  talked  yet  awhile  longer  of  Olof 's  ad- 
venture, and  of  the  mysterious  wanderer,  and 
then  Lasse  and  Brigitta  set  the  games  a-going. 
Later  in  the  evening  came  also  Mrs.  Ingeborg, 
.  and  enlivened  them  by  her  participation ;  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Stygg  Force  was  forgotten 
altogether  in  "  weaving  homespun"  and  "  bor- 
rowing fire." 

In  the  night  raged  a  furious  storm :  the  case- 
ments in  the  parsonage  rattled  unceasingly; 
the  Silja  roared  wildly ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
night  and  the  tempest  were  heard  the  delicious 
tones  of  a  flute,  as  if  they  floated  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  Siri,  the  singular  maiden,  was 
out  in  the  stormy  night ;  but  that  was  not -un- 
usual with  her,  and  they  now  sufl'ered  it  to  pass. 


EXCURSIONS. 

We  begin  these  excursions  onrselves,  by  fly- 
ing over  several  weeks,  during  which  the  fam- 
jijr  life  at  the  parsonage  of  Mora  flowed  on 
calm  and  fresh,  as  the  river  along  its  shore. 
Midsummer  was  past  —  July  was  come.  This 
is  the  time  of  relaxation  for  the  clergy  of  this 
distriot,  for  at  this  season  the  peasant  with  his 
household  proceeds  to  the  cattle  or  Sater  booths, 
frequently  six  or  seven  Swedish  miles  from 
their  villages,  in  the  deep  forests,  where  they 
find  fresh  pastures  for  their  beasts,  where  they 
obum  their  butter,  make  their  cheese,  and  com- 
monly remain  till  the  termination  of  the  month 
of  August.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
.month  of  July,  you  meet  on  the  roads  the  flit- 
ting families,  with  cattle  and  house  utensils. 
The  father  of  the  family  drives  the  wagon, 
upon  which  blooming  children  peep  forth  from 
amid  pails  and  work-tools.  The  wife  generally 
goes  alongside,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  cow  or 


cowB.  Occasionally  yon  meet  a  solitary,  hi 
ly  knitting  old  woman,  wandering  along  lig, 
and  briskly,  as  if  age  were  to  her  no  burden 
surrounded  by  suniiry  goats,  which  follow  her 
like  faithful  dogs :  she,  too,  is  nomadic — she, 
too,  wanders  forth  to  the  cattle-booths  If  she 
stop  and  talk  friendlily  with  you  for  awhile, 
the  goats  gather  caressingly  around  her.  And 
soon  do  you  observe,  out  of  the  dark  and  vast 
pine-woods  which  clothe  the  heights,  light 
'azure  columns  of  smoke  here  and  there  ascend 
ing:  there  is  the  flitting  family,  there  is  the 
solitary  old  woman  with  her  goats ;  they  have 
arrived  at  the  Sater  hut,  and  have  kindled  firw 
on  its  hearth ;  and  the  travellers  from  the  great 
world,  who  from  a  distance  behold  these  peace- 
ful iudicationsof  those,  often  to  them,  inacces- 
sible dwellings,  heave  perhaps  a  sigh  of  longing 
for  such  secluded  home,  for  this  nomadic  life, 
where  the  pure  air  which  the  body  continualljr 
breathes  streams  also  into  the  sotil — ^where  the 
daily,  simple,  and  fresh  cares  shut  out  the  sor- 
row "  which  devours  the  heart."* 

But,  while  the  peasantry  ride  and  roaqt 
abroad,  the  gentry  do  not  sit  stUl.  The  clergy, 
and  the  few  gentlemen  who  besides  them  have 
small  crown  locations.t  here  and  there  in  Da- 
lama,  generally  visit  each  other  during  this 
season,  or  travel  to  make  themselves  acquaint- 
ed with  districts  still  new  to  them  in  their 
beautiful  province.  And  now  it  is  in  its  fi^ 
beauty,  with  its  waters,  its  mountains,  its  val- 
leys, at  once  consonant  and  varying,  like  Ros- 
seau's  tricordium.  The  sward  is  interwoven 
with  Linn^a,  and  winter-green,  the  star-wort,, 
and  the  pine-flower,  all  white  flowers,  which 
love  the  shade  of  the  pine- woods,  fill  them  with 
fragrance,  and  bloom  in  modest  beauty  at  the 
feet  of  the  ancient  giants  of  the  forest.  No- 
where are  found  more  flowery  meadows,  no- 
where are  gathered  finer  strawberries ;  and 
along  the  warmest  valleys  winds  the  Dalelf, 
cool  and  clear,  in  countless  meandorings,  now 
with  stooping  pines  on  lofty  Mjellgar,t  now 
with  wild  roses  and  Spirea  Ulmaria  in  the  low 
grassy  lands  on  its  banks. 

The  family  at  Mora  bad  long  projected  a 
pleasure  excursion  to  Elfdal,  which  none  of  its 
members  had  yet  seen,  but  of  whose  wild  bean- 
ty  they  had  often  heard.  And  as  in  the  middle 
of  July  the  weather  began  to  be  very  steady 
and  beautiful,  they  now  resolved  to  devote  a. 
few  days  to  the  little  expedition.  The  young 
people  felicitated  thomselves  indescribably  on 
the  prospect  of  seeing  this  beautiful  wild  le- 
gion, its  porphyry  quarry,  its  porphyry  worb; 
and  on  coming  to  the  spot  "  where  the  high- 
way terminates,"  and  the  wild,  pathless  wood* 
commence,  which  stretch  away  to  the  rerf 
frontiers  of  Norway.  Siri  was  enchanted  at  the 
idea  of  making  the  journey  with  Olof  on  horse- 
back, and  therefore  the  more  freely  to  be  able 
to  traverse  the  country.  The  professor  re- 
joiced in  the  gladness  of  the  yonng  people,  and' 


*  Expression  in  Odin't  gntX  hymn. 

t  Estates  iMlnnxing  to  the  crown,  and  in  pwMWioa  vt' 
the  fuoctionaries  lor  the  lime  bein^. 

t  Mjetl^r  tn  sand-banks  which  are  prodaeed  b^ftllsa^' 
earth,  which  annually  occur  on  the  banVs  of  the  nvar,  md 
which  carry  with  them  areat  pieces  of  land  and  tfeea  inlft 
its  depths.  On  these  there  arise  eometimea,  as  at  Lok- 
sand,  the  most  picturesqQe  shapes  of  ruins,  brken  arches, 
columns,  wulls,  pyramids,  caves,  dto. 
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Mrs.  Tngeborg,  besides  this,  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  greeting  Miss  Lotta,  one  of  the  acquaint- 
ances of  her  youth,  who  had  a  little  estate  in 
Elfdal,  where  she  dwelt,  and  whither  she  had 
invited  the  whole  Mora  family,  because  in  all 
this  district  there  was  not  a  single  inn.  But 
Miss  Lotta  was  hospitality  itself,  and  rivalled 
in  this  respect  another  house  in  Elfdal,  which 
we  do  not  here  name,  but  most  gratefully  re- 
member. Brigitta  also  congratulated  herself 
that  she  should  see  Miss  Lotta. 

"But  who  is  this  Miss  Lotta t"  demanded 
Olaf,  somewhat  impatiently,  who  seemed  for 
several  days  to  hear  nothing  talked  of  but  Miss 
Lotta,  "and  what  is  there  so  extraordinary 
about  her ;  and  why  do  people  rejoice  so  much 
in  the  prospect  of  seeing  her !" 

It  was  the  evening  preceding  their  setting 
out,  that  Olof  thus  inquired,  as  the  family  was 
assembled  in  the  porch,  to  enjoy  the  cool  and 
delicious  evening  air.  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  who,  af- 
ter having  well  packed  the  provision  basket, 
was  pleasantly  reposing  in  the  midst  of  her 
domestic  group,  answered  gladly : 

"Who  is  Miss  Lotta?  a  perfectly  simple  hu- 
man being,  who  had  the  courage  to  go  her  own 
way  through  life,  and  by  her  own  vigour  has 
shaped  her  own  destiny.  X  will  relate  to  you 
shortly 

inss   LOTTA's  BISTORT. 

"Miss  Lotta  was  of  an  old  noble  line.  She 
had  lost  her  father ;  but  she  had  a  mother,  a 
sister,  seven  uncles,  and  seven  aunts.  The 
whole  of  the  family  lived  in  the  town  of  W — . 

"  She  had  also  hsul  a  brother,  who,  according 
to  the  law  of  inheritance  still  in  force  in  Swe- 
den, had,  after  the  father's  death,  taken  twice 
as  much  out  of  the  estate  as  his  sisters,  which 
he  afterward  squandered  away,  and  more  too, 
ibr  having  made  away  with  all  his  own,  he  be- 
jfan  to  live  on  the  little  property  of  his  mother 
and  sisters — he  was  guardian  to  the  latter — 
and  would  have  concluded  by  ruining  thera  en- 
tirely, if  death  had  not  prevented  him.  Out  of 
the  fragments  of  the  former  property  the  moth- 
er built  a  fresh  a  little  abode  for  herself  and  her 
two  daughters. 

"Miss  Lotta's  sister  was  handsome,  and 
possessed  talents  which  she  continually  used. 
She  played  on  the  guitar,  cultivated  her  talent 
•  of  singing,  and  painted  flowers ;  was  called 
amongst  the  relations  '  the  talentful,'  and  was 
looked  upon  as  one  that  must  make  a  great 
fortune  in  the  world.  Miss  Lotta,  again,  had 
■received  from  nature  a  strong  body,  a  tolerably 
ugly  countenance,  a  warm  heart,  and  musta- 
ches, whence  amongst  the  relations  she  was 
jestingly  called  the  ipajor,  but  still  more  fre- 
quently in  earnest,  'poor  Lotta;'  Lotta  had 
neither  talents  nor  attraction,  and  it  was 
thought  there  was  no  sort  of  fortune  that 
she  could  make  in  the  world.  But  Lotta  her- 
self did  not  view  the  matter  in  so  melancholy 
a  light.  Already  in  her  very  early  years  she 
said  to  herself, '  I  can  never  become  a  fine  or 
agreeable  lady,  but  I  will  be  an  able  manager 
of  the  house.'  But  this  was  not  so  easy,  for 
I<otta's  molhef  lived  on  a  small  income,  which 
just,  and  no  m  nf,  enabled  her  to  make  a  shift 
to  exist  with  Urr  t«-o  daughtprs,  and  Lotta 
found  at  home  no  scope  for  her  spirit  of  activ- 
ity.  Besides,  as  the  mother  was  much  thought 


of  in  society,  and  her  sister  was  a  handsome 
and  accomplished  girl,  they  were  ranch  invited 
to  the  coffee  and  tea  parties  amongst  the  rela- 
tions, and  our  poor  Major  must  then  accom- 
pany them,  and  have  to  sit  overlooked  in  the 
dance,  and  silently  swallow  her  cups  of  coSbe 
and  tea,  and  her  sighs  with  them.  Our  poor 
Major  was  ready  to  fall  into  a  fixed  idea  about 
herself,  and  sat  perfectly  melancholy  and  de- 
jected, while  sister  Emily  sung  and  painted 
flowers,  and  exerted  her  talents  the  day 
through. 

"  One  fine  morning.  Miss  Lotta  went  to  her 
mother  and  said : 

"  ■  Mother,  I  will  no  longer  sit  and  consume 
thy  already  too  scanty  bread.  I  can  no  longer 
remain  unoccupied  without  danger  of  falling 
into  stupidity  or  follies.  I  am  great  and  strong; 
I  am  above  twenty  years  of  age.  I  will  now 
out  and  work,  I  will  serve  others  till  I  have 
earned  enough  thereby  to  rent  or  purchase  a 
little  /arm,  which  I  will  cultivate  myself,  and 
on  which  I  will  support  myself 

"  Her  mother  thought  at  first  that  her  daugh- 
ter was  gone  mad  ;  but  she  thought  upon  the 
matter,  talked  ftirther  with  her  daughter,  and 
then  fbnnd  that  she  was  in  her  senses,  and  she 
said — fdr  she  was  a  good  and  sensible  lady : 
'  I  have  always  wished  that  my  children  should 
decide  their  own  course  in  life  when  they  had 
arrived  at  sufficient  discretion.  Do  as  thou 
wilt,  Lotta ;  poverty,  not  of  your  own  occasion- 
ing, is  no  disgrace ;  but  if  one  can  work  oneself 
out  of  it,  that  is  an  honour.  I  am  only  afraid 
of  our  connexions ;  what  will  they  say  V 

"  And  amongst  the  connexions  there  arose  an 
uproar.  The  seven  ^unts  rapped  on  their  snuff- 
hojLSB  and  said,  ■  What  scheme  is  this  1  can  she 
not  sit  still  and  live  humbly,  as  so  many  others, 
and  spin  or  embroider,  and  manage  her  moth- 
er's little  housekeeping,  and  occasionally  amuse 
herself  at  our  coflfee-parties  t  People  ought  not 
to  go  out  of  their  family  connexions  and  their 
allotted  position  in  life ;  people  ought  to  abide 
with  their  own  kindred.  When  a  person  can 
live  so  comfortably  and  so  tranquilly  as  she 
does,  why  should  they  go  and  cast  themselves 
upon  the  world  t  Others  sit  in  their  stillness 
and  live  humbly ;  why  cannot  she  do  as  others 

do-r 

"And  the  seven  uncles  shook  their  beads 
and  said, '  She  would  rent  a  farm  and  herself 
manage  it  and  its  concern*!  There  will  come 
nothing  but  folly,  and  embarrassment,  and  ruin 
out  of  it,  we  must  by  all  the  means  in  our  pow- 
er dissuade  her  from  it.' 

"  But  Miss  Lotta  became  every  day  only  the 
more  determined  in  her  mind.  She  made  in- 
quiries  for  a  situation  as  housekeeper  in  some 
great  household  in  the  country. 

"  And  amongst  the  relations  was  a  poor  in- 
valid youth,  whom  no  one  of  the  family  would 
willingly  receive  into  their  houses,  because  ha 
was  afflicted  with  a  severe,  incurable,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  not  fatal  complaint ;  and  one 
day  as  Miss  Lotta  found  the  boy  bitterly  weep- 
ing over  his  fate,  that  he  should  be  such  a  bur- 
den to  people,  and  siUfer  so  much,  and  yet  could 
not  die,  she  said  to  him  : 

" '  Don't  weep,  Theodore  !  I  am  now  going 
out  into  the  world  into  service,  that  I  may  earn 
me  money ;  but  in  some  few  years  I  shall  pur 
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chase  me  with  it  a  cottage  and  a  garden  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dalelf,  and  then  thou  shall  come 
and  live  with  me,  and  thou  shalt  bathe  in  the 
clear,  fresh  river  water,  and  be  strengthened 
by  it.  And  thou  shalt  help  me  to  cultivate  my 
garden,  and  we  will  live  happily  together.  Be 
of  good  courage,  Theodore,  and  wait  only ;  I 
shall  not  disappoint  thee.' 

"And  our  young  lady  went  out  into  the  world, 
and  served  as  housekeeper  in  a  great  house 
wh(  re  there  was  much  to  do,  but  where  the 
salary  was  large.  At  the  same  time  she  pur- 
chased flax,  and  had  it  spun  and  woven,  and 
then  sold  the  webs,  and  by  this  means,  in  a  few 
years  accumulated  a  handsonfe  little  capital. 
Our  young  lady  had,  what  is  called  the  '  get- 
ting-on  genius ;'  and  of  the  various  geniuses  in 
the  world,  that  is  not  the  worst,  especially  when 
it  is  directed  by  a  good  and  honest  heart. 

"  Eight  years  had  gone  over,  when  Miss  Lot- 
ta  saw  again  her  native  town  ;  yet  everything 
there  continued  exactly  the  same.  The  moth- 
er went  about  as  before  to  coffee  and  tea  par- 
ties. '  The  talentful'  exerted  her  talents  con- 
stantly— ^practised  music,  painted  flowers,  |nd 
waited  for  the  great  good  fortune  that  was  to 
come.  The  seven  aunts  took  snutT,  and  the 
seven  uncles  all  shook  their  wise  heads,  and 
took  on  strangely  about  Lotta's '  absurd  under- 
taking.' And  still  lived  the  invalid  Theodore, 
and  thought  on  the  clear  waters  of  the  Dalelf, 
and  upon  Aunt  Lotta's  promise.  And  Lotta 
was  now  in  the  town,  and  greeted  her  mother 
and  the  relatives,  and  announced  to  them  that 
she  had  purchased  a  farm  in  Elfdal,  where  she 
meant  to  carry  nn  a  little  business,  and  that  she 
would  take  the  invalid  Theodore  to  her. 

"There  was  some  amazement  amongst  the 
relatives,  but  yet  they  went  magnanimously  to 
work  in  the  matter,  and  subscribed  amongst 
them  a  sum  of  money  for  a  sort  of  provision 
for  the  boy,  whom  they  would  now  have  no 
further  trouble  with. 

"  The  next  year  Miss  Lotta  sent  to  her  moth- 
er an  extraordinarily  fine  cheese  and  a  gigantic 
salmon,  from  the  Domnare  Force  on  the  Dalelf, 
and  wrote  that  all  went  well  with  her,  that 
she  found  a  deal  of  work  to  do,  but  for  that 
she  thanked  God.  Theodore  bathed  in  the 
river,  and  was  thereby  signally  strengthened 
in  his  bodily  power,  and  felt  himself  so  happy 
in  his  mind  that  he  no  longer  complained  of  his 
ailment,  which  no  longer  hindered  him  from 
being  a  useful  and  a  happy  man.  While  Miss 
Lotta  looked  after  the  farm  and  the  housekeep- 
ing, he  carried  on  almost  entirely  the  little  busi- 
ness, which  greatly  interested  him,  and  which 
was  very  successful.  Miss  Lotta  concluded 
her  letter  with  imploring  her  mother,  sister, 
and  the  whole  of  the  family  to  come  and  see 
their  happy  '  major.' 

"  The  mother  let  a  tear  of  joy  fall  over  the 
good  fortune  of  her  daughter  and  her  disposi- 
tion, and  congratulated  herself  on  her  wisdom 
in  never  having  set  herself  against  her  daugh- 
ter's reasonable  wishes,  and  mvited  the  whole 
of  the  relations  to  a  participation  of  the  cheese, 
the  salmon,  and  the  letter. 

"The  aunts  took  snuflT,  and  said,  'Only  to 
think  that  it  should  have  succeedi'd  w)  i).avrlv 
with  Lotta !  our  warnings  were  not .  i  n.ii,  with- 
out effect.    Delicious  cheese !" 


"And  the  seven  uncles  nodded  altogetheft 
and  said,  '  See  !  that  is  the  way  that  all  ladies 
should  do.  They  ought  to  be  such,  and  it  then 
would  be  much  better  here  in  the  world.  A 
matchless  salmon !" 

"  It  is  now  five  or  six  years  since  Miss  Lotta 
located  herself  on  her  farm  in  Elfdal,  and — but 
we  shall  see  her  to-morrow  evening,  and  we 
can  then  judge  better  how  she  flourishes  in  her 
undertaking." 

"Ah!  I  am  enchanted  with  Miss  Lotta!" 
exclaimed  Olof ;  "  I  long  to  see  her,  and  to  ex- 
pres^to  her  my  respect  and  admiration." 

"  God  grant  that  I  remain  faithful  to  my  cu- 
rate !"  said  Brigitta ;  "  for  I  find  myself  on  the 
highway  to  fall  in  love  with  the  major.  I  like 
vigorous  people,  and  always  assert  that  it  is 
only  the  want  of  real  strength  that  occasions 
the  greatest  part  of  the  misery  in  the  world." 

"  Ah,  gracious  heaven !"  said  Lieutenant 
Lasse,  "if  she  only  had  not  moustaches,  I 
would  immediately  pay  my  addresses  to  her— 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  am  a  little  afraid  of 
them." 

"  I  tell  you  what ;  yon  only  see  in  them  a  re- 
flection of  your  own — ^you  see  your  double !" 
said  Brigitta,  laughing.  "  I  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  Miss  Lotta  as  a  sister-in-law." 

"  God  and  the  people !"  said  Mrs.  Ingeborg, 
"  think,  if  we  should  make  up  a  wedding  on  our 
little  journey !  But  as  in  the  morning  we  must 
rise  biefore  the  cock  puts  his  shoes  on,  had  we 
not  better  now  betake  ourselves  to  the  feather 
islands  1" 

The  motion  was  adopted  without  putting  it 
to  the  vote. 

But  it  did  not  stand  written  in  the  stars  that 
Lieutenant  Lasse  should  see  Miss  Lotta.  By 
a  slip  on  the  steps  this  same  evening  he  sprain- 
ed his  foot  extremely,  and  was  obliged  to  bathe 
and  nurse  it,  and  give  up  the  journey,  and  bear 
4he  curate  company,  who  stayed  at  home  at 
Mora — not  because  he  took  no  interest  in  the 
excursion,  buf,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  in 
fishing,  and  thought  that  now,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  his  betrothed,  most  thoroughly  to  sat- 
isfy this  passion  both  night  and  day ;  and  he 
promised  to  take  Lieutenant  Lasse  in  his  boat, 
but  Lieutenant  Lasse  looked  on  this  to  be  s 
very  meagre  satisfaction,  and  sang,  with  deep 
sighs — 

*'  How  short  and  nd  is  this  life  of  oun  1" 

Siri,  on  the  morning  of  the  journey,  was 
much  occupied  with  Durathor,  who  would  in- 
sist on  accompanjring  her ;  and  being  restrain- 
ed from  it,  struggled  with  a  maiden  of  the  farm 
till  they  both  rolled  over  in  the  grass,  at  which 
the  spectators  were  obliged  to  laugh  outright. 
Lieutenant  Lasse  promised  to  write  an  elegy 
on  this  event,  which  he  would  have  set  to  mu- 
sic, and  published  under  the  title  of"  I<es  adieux 
de  Siri  et  de  Durathor,  Elegie  hannonique  par 
Lasse  Doloroso." 

The  way  from  Mora  to  Elfdal  was  first  by  a 
ferry  over  the  river  to  the  point  of  land  where 
formerly  the  witch-fires  stood,  and  where  now 
the  "Salix  Daphnoides"  had  shed  its  gulden 
yellow  calkins,  but  had  clothed  itself  with  ten- 
der, green,  and  beautifully  polished  leaves; 
then  beyond  it  a  few  miles  through  deep  sand 
and  an  ugly  forest  tract.  But  they  soon  enter- 
ed the  picturesquely-beautiful  Elfdal,  and  pur- 
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•aed  almost  onvaryingly  tbe  banks  of  the  Da- 
lelf— now  ascending,  now  descending  between 
lofty,  wood-crowned  hills,  which,  like  shaggy 
giants,  approached  the  travellers  with  threat- 
ening looks  and  gestures,  but  stood  or  passed 
by  in  the  proud  tranquillity  of  superior  power. 
Thus  was  it  with  Suttur-skiir,  with  Gopshus, 
Hyckje,  and  Wasa-berg,  dec.  The  thonder- 
tiwrged  clouds  whicli  roUed  themselves  up  over 
the  heights,  the  rapidly  closing,  rapidly  opening 
riews  into  tbe  infinite  distance,  tlie  play  of 
trilliant  lights  and  shades  in  the  great  but  close- 
ly congregated  scenery,  the  alternately  idyllean 
amenity,  and  the  wildness,  even  to  savageness, 
of  these  regions,  all  combined  to  make  a  great 
—a  viTid  impression  upon  the  travellers.  On 
this  road  you  see  forests  which  appear  to  have 
atood  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Trees 
iUl  in  them,  lie,  and  rot,  because  no  hand  troub- 
lea  itself  to  make  use  of  them  ;  nay,  the  Dal- 
men  oftea  fell  the  most  magnificent  ones  mere- 
4y  to  procure  a  little  fresh  bark  to  mix  with  the 
fodder  of  their  cattle,  and  then  leave  them  reck- 
lessly to  decay.  So  vast  is  here  the  wealth  of, 
•o  great  the  indifference  to,  jthat  which  other 
provinces  purchase  with  solid  gold.  But  this 
.gold  does  not  penetrate  into  tbe  primeval  parts 
of  Dalama. 

The  cataracts  of  Dalarna,  which  may  be  said 
to  ensure  the  innocence  of  the  country,  prevent, 
also,  its  connexion  with  tbe  world  of  commerce, 
and  seem  to  say,  "  Retain  thy  poverty  and  thy 
arealth,  and  with  both  thy  peace."  Fires  olten 
ravage  vast  tracts  of  these  forests,  even  to  the 
jnonntain-tops,  and  they  let  them  bam  till  they 
go  out  of  themselves — they  can  do  nothing  to 
quench  them ;  and  thns  yon  see  whole  tracts 
converted  to  ashes,  or,  rather,  to  dead  aoodt. 
The  trees  remain  standing  with  bole  and  branch- 
as,  but  not  a  single  green  leaf  is  left  upon  them, 
AOt  tbe  slightest  tint  of  grass  protrudes  from 
ithe  ash-strewn  earth,  no  bird,  no  insect,  moves 
its  wing  amongst  the  burnt  trees  ;  all  ground, 
wood,  mountain,  is  blank  and  ash-grey  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach— all  is  dead :  it  is  as  if  a 
corse  bad  passed  over  it.  Sometimes  you  have 
on  the  right  of  the  road  one  of  these  dead  for- 
ests, while  on  the  left  all  flourishes  in  verdant 
beauty :  and  between  the  pines  of  giant  alti- 
tude, standing  on  fresh  green  elopes,  you  look 
down  on  the  river  in  its  deep  channel,  which 
becomes  in  this  valley  a  sportive  stream,  alter- 
nately foaming  over  the  stony  bottom,  where 
-the  water  sprite  is  said  to  sit  and  watch  for 
■mischief,  alternately  embracing  in  its  bosom 
.small  light  green  umbrageous  islands,  while  for- 
est brooks,  white  with  spray,  descend  roaring 
Jirom  the  rocks,  like  gamesome  boys,  and  fling 
lAemselves  into  its  arms. 

Olof  rode  by  the  side  of  Siri,  and  much  oo- 
oopied  with  her,  and  Siri  sometimes  turned  to- 
>wards  Olof  with  an  expression  like  this :  "  The 
ntost  glorious  morning !  how  freshly  it  soughs 
do  the  forest !"  and  the  dark  eyelashes,  the 
:fiwah  lipe,  glittered  as  with  dew.  Sometimes 
ahe  song  a  little  snatch  of  a  song.  It  seemed 
ito  Olof  as  if  the  morning,  in  its  living  fresh- 
•neas,  sat  on  the  horse  with  her.  He  conld  not 
ibut  think  of  Brigitta's  words,  "  There  ia  over 
tiie  girl  a  freshness  and  a  dew." 

Upon  the  whole,  the  charm  which  Siri  pos- 
•eased  and  imparted  resulted  much  from  the  | 


fact,  that  every  utterance  of  her  emotions  waa 
destitute  of  art  and  study :  she  had  much  of 
that  direct  impulse  which,  in  the  objects  of  na- 
ture, breathes  so  freshly  on  our  senses.  Het 
early  education,  free  from  all  restraint,  or  rath- 
er her  want  of  education,  had,  with  its  disad- 
vantages, also  had  the  great  benefit  of  exemp- 
ting her  from  the  mental  stays  which  press  to- 
gether the  rest  of  us  poor  children  of  chamber- 
discipline  and  coercion,  and  render  our  breath- 
ing short  and  our  motions  constrained.  YeX, 
pwbably,  this  education  of  nature  could  not 
have  led  to  any  thing  very  attractive,  had  not 
Siri  been  a  character  endowed  with  a  native 
grace.  We  have  seen  other  young  girls  brought 
up  in  golden  freedom,  and  thoy  have  horrified 
us  by  the  swing  of  their  arms  and  their  long 
strides.  It  is  a  difficult  affair,  this  education ! 
we  thank  God  tliat  we  have  no  daughters,  bat 
do  not  love  the  young  girls  the  less,  as  the  no- 
blest soil  that  the  earth  possesses.  Ah !  if 
the  best  of  seed  were  only  scattered  into  it ! 

Upon  a  verdant  declivity,  by  a  silver  dear, 
murmuring  brook  of  delicious  water,  the  mid^ 
day  meal  was  spread  from  the  provision  baa-  ' 
kets  brought  with  tbem.  No  one  who  has  not 
tried  it  can  conceive  how  delightful  it  is  to  eat 
in  the  free  air,  and  on  the  earth's  green  mat 
But  for  this  you  must  have  glad  hearts  and 
good  appetites;  and  these  the  Mora  family  had, 
and  therefore  they  had  a  joyous  and  excellent 
noon-day  meal ;  and  this  was  not  at  all  dis-^ 
turbed  by  a  little  unbidden  sprinkling  of  thun-* 
der-rain.  For,  first  and  foremost,  this  caused 
a  lively  springing  up  and  flying  to  the  shade  of 
some  great  pines;  and  then  it  presented  a 
splendid  spectacle  of  clouds,  which  displayed 
itself  in  the  heavens,  and  gave  Olof  opportuni- 
ty to  deliver  a  little  lecture,  which  interested 
every  one,  on  the  classification  of  clouds, 
which,  first  observed  and  named  by  the  learned 
Quaker,  Howard,  was  then  universally  adopted 
in  science.  Ttiis  could  not  be  effected  without 
a  little  Latin ;  and  Brigitta,  who,  as  we  al- 
ready knew,  was  a  genius  in  languages,  talked 
soon  quite  fluently  of  "  stratus,  cumulus,  and 
cirrhus,"  and  the  rest  were  delighted  to  leam, 
to  know,  and  to  name  in  Swedish,  the  bank- 
cloud,  also  the  night-cloud,  because  this  form 
of  cloud  is  common  at  night ;  the  "  high-doud" 
and  the  "feather-cloud."  They  hc^n,  too, 
during  the  rain,  and  the  succeeding  dearing 
up,  to  notice  how  these  cloud-shapes  merged 
one  into  the  other ;  and  Olof  must  explain  to 
them  the  laws  which  regulated  these  phenom- 
ena, and  the  names  which  the  cloud-shapes  ac- 
quired during  their  transfiguration.  Mrs.  Inge- 
borg  was  extremely  interested  by  this,  for  the 
clouds  and  their  phantasmagoria,  their  richly 
pictorial  and  changing  life  had  always  had  a 
great  attraction  for  her,  often  of  a  prophetic 
nature.  She  was  fond  of  reading  them,  ai 
people  formerly  read  the  stars,  and  was  not 
free  from  a  degree  of  superstition  regardinj 
them :  she  had  now  got  names  for  their  forms, 
and  with  well-sounding,  that  is,  expressiv« 
names  for  things,  much  is  achieved. 

The  whole  day,  during  tbe  joomey,  they 
gazed  op  at  the  clouds,  and  made  observations 
on  "  stratus,  cumulus,  and  cirrhus."  Brigitta 
complained  that  she  got  by  this  an  altogether 
wrong  bearing  of  tbe  head  and  oeck,  the  con- 
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sequences  of  which  no  one  could  tell ;  and  in 
order  to  counteract  this,  Olof  directed  her  at- 
tention to  the  species  of  lichen  which  with  its 
crimson  covering  make  the  stones  by  the  high- 
ways of  Dalarna  so  splendid,  and  the  powder 
of  which  is  so  sweet,  and  like  violet-rout,  when 
It  is  rubbed  with  the  hand.  And  Brigitta  ad- 
mitted, that  the  head  and  the  eye  of  man 
seemed  to  be  purposely  constructed  to  discover 
all  the  wonders  in  heaven  and  in  the  earth. 

Towards  evening,  yet  at  an  early  hour,  the 
travellers  arrived  at  Misa  Lotta's  little  farm. 
She  stood  in  the  porch  to  receive  her  guests ; 
and  on  her  countenance  was  such  a  beaming  of 
Intellectual  peace  and  good-will,  that  no  one 
-saw  or  thought  of  her  moustaches.  N.B.  Lieu- 
tenant Lasse  was  not  there.  -  Olof  almost 
thought  that  Miss  Lotta  was  handsome. 

Miss  Lotta  received  and  entertained  her 
guests  in  the  Dalman  and  Dalwoman  fashion  ; 
that  is  to  say,'  heartily  and  richly.  Siri  attached 
herself  immediately  to  the  invalid  and  talked 
and  laughed  quickly  with  him,  so  that  Miss 
Lotta  opened  large  but  joyful  eyes,  for  the  boy 
or  youth  was  usually  shy  with  strangers.  He 
awakened  an  interest  in  them  all  by  his  soul- 
ful eyes,  bis  Buffering,  patient  expression, 
which  now  readily  lit<up  into  a  cheerful  smile. 

When  they  had  powerfully  refreshed  and 
strengthened  themselves  with  the  best  that  the 
Dal  could  produce,  they  wandered  forth  to  see 
Miss  Lotta's  little  property,  and  all  her  arrange- 
'  ments  on  it ;  while  she  afterwards,  sitting  in 
her  porch,  looking  towards  the  river,  talked  to 
theprofesiBOT  and  his  wife,  about  her  life  in  this 
valley ;  her  labours  and  her  enjoyments,  her 
joy  in  Theodore  ;  told  her  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture, which  were,  to  receive  a  number  of  young 
people  in  the  condition  of  Theodore,  whom  she 
could  care  for,  employ,  and  conduct  to  the  en- 
joyment of  life.  The  younger  guests  wandered 
up  a  lofty,  adjacent  porphyry  hill,  from  thence 
to  observe  the  sunset.  Here  on  the  summit 
they  found  stones,  in  which  OIoPs  practised 
eye  discovered  crystals,  agates,  red  and  brown 
jaspers,  which  are  not  unfi-equeatly  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Elfdal,  which  have  all  of 
them  porphyry  in  their  interior.  Here  Brigitta 
called  on  her  friends  to  sing  something,  and 
Olof  responded  to  her  wish  by  the  old  Dal  song 
80  heantifol  in  tone, 

'*  In  the  Iwaatiful  nunmer  when  earth  is  glad, 
By  the  two  broad  riven  of  Dale,**  &o, 

Valborg  sung  then  a  song  about  the  moon 
which  a  Dalwoman  had  composed ;  and  which 
young  girls  sing  so  willing  and  so  well.  But 
as  Brigitta  complained  that  they  sung  "  such 
melancholy  airs,"  and  asked  for  "  merrier  ones," 
Siri  sung  out  fresh  and  clear,  so  that  the  wood 
resounded : 

"  Thorongh  care  and  mine 
1  seek  the  ore's  deep  fountain ; 
Ancteot  splendoun  shine 
In  the  heart  o'  th*  mnuntain : 
RoQnd  my  thoughts  they  twine, 
Dpep  my  soul  compcllinf;. 
There  tlien  shall  ray  bed  be; 
What  there  is  will  I  see — 
There  shall  be  my  dwallinf  '.'^ 

A  slight  shudder  passed  through  Olof  when 
Siri  sung  the  last  lines  with  the  force  of  inspi- 
ration, and,  at  the  same  time,  stamped  on  the 

*  Tb*  Miatt,  by  E.  O  Oei'eK 


hill  with  her  little  foot,  and  he  looked  with  a 
feeling  of  admiration  on  the  young  maiden  aa 
she  stood  there  on  the  mountain,  so  light  aoA 
yet  vigorous,  with  a  glance  of  fire  in  the  daric 
blue  eyes,  and  her  light  locks  glistening  in  tte 
evening  sun. 

"  Siri,"  said  he,  "  thou  art  bom  to  be  Ui* 
wife  of  a  miner !" 

Siri  shook  hef  head,  and  answered,  "  Not  a. 
miner's,  but  a  mine-king's,-  who  shall  lead  me 
into  the  depths  of  the  mountain,  and  cause  me 
to  reign  there  with  him.  Then  shall  I  do  no- 
thing for  whole  days  but  sing,  talk  with  the 
dwarfs,  guess  their  riddles,  pluck  diamonds  out 
of  the  rocks,  and  wander  through  magnificent 
halls.    Ay,  that  would  be  glorious  !" 

"  If  it  were  but  possible,"  replied  Olof,  smi- 
ling ;  "  but  I  prophesy  that  if  thou  once  go 
down  into  the  heart  of  a  mountain,  that  it, 
into  one  of  our  mines,  thou  wilt  quiddy  long  to 
be  out  of  it,  and  upon  the  earth  again." 

Siri  was  silent,  shook  her  head,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  sadness  rapidly  cast  a  diade  ovei 
her  countenance. 

The  next  day  Miss  Lotta's  little  bath-honse 
in  the  river  was  enjoyed,  and  then  they  strolled 
about  on  foot  in  the  valley.  Olof  and  Siri  were 
joyous,  and  almost  as  frolicsome  as  children. 
It  happened  that  Olof  felt  at  one  moment  a 
sudden  pain  in  his  hand,  and  said  in  jest,  that 
he  was  bitten  by  Neck.  This  is  what  the  peas> 
antry  are  wont  to  say  of  any  sudden  pain  felt 
in  a  limb,  of  the  cause  of  which  they  are  ig- 
norant. 

Siri  said  immediately,  "  I  know  a  spell 
against  a  Neck-bite,  so  that  it  shall  do  n» 
harm." 

"  Oh,  indeed !"  said  Olof,  "  I  become  more 
and  more  convinced  that  at  the  bottom  thoa 
hast  something  of  tl<e  witch  about  thee.  It  is ' 
fortunate  that  thou  didst  not  live  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Well,  wilt  thou  try  thy  art 
upon  mel" 

"  Yes,"  said  Siri,  "  but  thou  must  promise 
not  to  accuse  me  to  the  consistorium,  and  not 
to  laugh,  but  to  look  me  steadfastly  in  the 
eyes." 

"  These  are  difficult  conditions  to  fulfil,  bnt 
I  promise  to  try." 

Siri  then  took  Olof's  hand  between  hera» 
looked  him  awhile  fixedly  and  seriously  in  tb* 
eyes,  stooped  then  over  his  hand,  and  said : 

"  Neck  and  Tofve,  how  long  wilt  then  fly  t 
1  bind  thee  under  land,  under  strand  ! 
Thou  shalt  stand  in  Ood's  hand  !" 

With  this  the  conjuration  was  at  an  end,  btil 
Olof  stood  a  good  while  after  in  deep  thonj^t, 
and  as  it  were  bewitched. 

In  the  meantime,  unobserved  of  him  and  Siri, 
a  pair  of  eyes,  with  night-black,  threatening 
glance,  watched  them  secretly  from  the  wood. 
These  eyes  were  those  of  Valborg. 

In  the  evening  Olof  said  to  Brigitta — 

"  It  is  certain  that  Siri  has  a  strange  power 
in  her  eyes.  There  is  something  in  them 
which  reminds  one  of  what  the  people  in  tha 
country  here  call '  hugsa'  or  '  haxa.'  " 

"And  what  is  thati"  asked  Brigitta. 

"Why,  they  assert  that  there  are  persona 
who,  through  the  power  of  the  eyes,  can  so 
enchant  a  thing  or  person,  that  it  goes  besida 
itself,  becomes  rigid,  or  falls  into  a  swoon. 
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Thus  they  can  enchant,  or  'hugsa'  people, 
beasts,  or  lifeless  things ;  for  instance,  a  clock 
or  a  mill,  so  that  they  shall  stand ;  a  brook, 
that  it  shall  cease  to  run.  Pliny  relates,  that 
such  female  enchanters  existed  amongst  the 
tribes  from  whom  we  are  descended,  the  Scyth- 
ians, and  were  called  'Bithyae.'  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  this  to-day  as  Siri  pronounced 
over  mo  her  charm  against  this  Neck-bite,  not 
that  the  repetition  of  the  words  did  so  very 
much  good,  but  it  is  extraordinary,  almost  aw- 
ful, to  see  how  beautiful  her  eyes  are  some- 
times." 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  Brigitta,  "take  care 
that  those  eyes  do  not  cast  a  spell  upon  thee  in 
earnest ;  Siri  is  a  dangerous  girl,  ay,  more  dan- 
gerous than — " 

"  Ah !  be  quite  easy  on  my  account,  my  best 
Brigitta^"  interposed  Olof,  somewhat  offended  ; 
"she  may  be  as  dangerous  as  she  will,  yet  she 
ia  not  dangerous  to  me,  that  I  assure  you.  I 
merely  study  Siri — I  study  her  as  I  examine  a 
curiosity,  a  natural  phenomenon." 

"  Yes,  for  example,  a  new  species  of  granite, 
or  some  stratus  or  cumulus  1"  said  Brigitta,  by 
way  of  joke. 

"  Yes,  just  so,"  replied  Olof,  smiling,  but  yet 
a  little  offended  that  Brigitta  could  suppose  Siri 
dangerous  to  him,  the  most  widely-travelled 
and  world-experienced  young  man,  and  who, 
moreover,  was  her  chosen  Mentor,  who  ought 
to  be  supposed  rather  dangerous  to  her,  and  to 
whom  she  ought  to  look  up  with  both  love  and 
respect.  Olof  would  not  at  all  listen  to  a  se- 
cret voice  in  his  heart,  which,  like  Brigitta, 
whispered  that  even  for  him  there  might  be 
danger  on  foot. 

And  night  came  and  threw  her  veil  over  the 
thoughts  and  impressions  of  the  day. 

The  next  day  the  journey  was  continued 
leisurely  to  Osbyn,  where  the  road  terminated. 
They  went  on  foot  through  long  stretches  of 
the  wild,  picturesque  way,  and  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley.  The 
people  of  Elfdal  are  no  longer  Dal  people ;  they 
resemble  in  appearance  rather  gipsies :  their 
eyes  are  brown  and  sparkling,  their  complexion 
dark,  their  features  ignoble.  Here  you  see  beg- 
gars and  rags ;  in  their  wretched  abodes  dirt 
and  slovenliness  abound.  But  their  speech  is, 
notwithstanding,  melodious  and  sweet;  and 
the  character  of  nature  around  them  is  beauti- 
ful, although  stern.  Hills  and  pine-woods  pre- 
vail. The  deciduous  trees  are  small  and 
scrubby. 

'  The  travellers  visited  the  porphyry  works, 
where  patience  seems  to  be  polished  equally 
with  the  brittle,  hard  stone ;  and  where  the 
workmen  grow  prematurely  old,  from  the  sharp 
dust  of  the  splendid  masterpieces  of  their  art, 
which  they  prepare. 

In  the  afternoon  they  arrived  at  Osbyn.  Here 
the  river  sweeps  in  a  wide  crescent  round  the 
beautifully  situated  village  with  ite  fertile  fields, 
and  on  the  other  side  nses  a  noble  amphithe- 
atre of  pine  forests ;  here  and  there  divided  by 
a  foaming  mountain  cataract  which  precipitates 
itself  into  the  river. 

Farther  than  this  place  the  carriage  could 
not  advance.  Our  travellers  proceeded  on  foot 
through  the  tolerably  large  village,  and  beyond 
it,  to  where  in  a  meadow,  lies  a  little  chapel  of 


wood,  wild  and  solidary,  where  some  few  time* 
in  the  year  divine  service  is  performed :  sim- 
ple and  almost  rude  is  it  within :  reindeer's 
horns  serve  for  candlesticks  and  candlelahras. 

Mrs.  Ingeborg,  who  was  weary,  desired  to 
remain  at  the  chapel,  while  the  young  people 
wandered  farther  onyvards  to  seek  the  road's 
"  utter  termination  ; '  and  her  husband  staid 
with  her.  They  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the 
chapel,  and  they  had  speedily  a  group  of  people 
from  the  village  assembled  around  them,  guess- 
ing and  wondering  about  the  stately  priest  and 
his  handsome  wife,  for  very  rarely  do  travel- 
lers come  so  far  up  into  Dalarna. 

The  professor  amused  himself  with  talking 
to  the  people  about  past^imes,  when  Gustavus 
Wasa,  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  arouse 
the  parishes  round  the  Silja,  with  a  half-de- 
spairing heart,  fled  up  into  this  district  over 
the  mountains,  and  through  the  solitary  forests 
which  separate  East  and  West  Dalarna;  by 
night  sleeping  in  the  lovely  sheds  which  the 
people  here  and  there  erect  for  the  shelter  of 
the  wayfarer,  and  so  followed  the  western  Da- 
lelf  up  to  its  very  course,  through  the  boundless 
and  snow-filled  woods.    Still  more  and  more 
desolate  became  the  country ;  still  wilder  rush- 
ed the  river,  roaring  over  its  rocky  bed ;  still 
more  thinly  scattered,  and  more  wretched,  be- 
came the  dwellings  of  men  on  its  banks.    Al- 
ready stood  Gustavus  at  the  foot  of  the  north- 
ern ridge,  which  should  presently  separate  him 
from  his  unhappy  native  land.    Then  did  he 
turn  himself  round,  and  saw  coming  through 
the  woods  of  Lima  the  swift  snow-skaters,  who 
were  sent  after  him  from  Mora,  to  persuade 
him  to  return,  and  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  peasantry,  who  smce  they  received  in- 
telligence  of  the   Blood-bath   of  Stockhohn, 
breathed  only  war  and  revenge.   Here  the  fate 
of  Gustavus  also  took  its  turn.    The  professoi 
talked  also  with  the  husbandmen  who  assem- 
bled in  crowds  around  him,  of  the  learned  and 
brave  Comminister*  and  Daniel  Buscovius  of 
Elfdal,  who,  in  the  year  1644,  at  the  head  of 
the  men  of  Elfdal  and  Mora,  surrounded  the 
enemy  at  Sema,  and  conquered  in  a  peaceful 
manner  tbe  whole  of  this  parish  for  Sweden ; 
and  how  •<  Our  Daniel,"  as  the  people  then  call- 
ed him,  the  day  after  the  victory,  celebrated 
divine  service  in   the  chapel  at  Seraa,  jnd 
christened  a  great  number  of  children,  of  whom 
some  of  them  were  so  old,  that  they  snatched 
at  the  ritual  and  tore  some  of  its  leaves;  and 
tbe  professor  found  with   pleasure,  that  tbe 
memory  of  the  learned  and  gallant  minister 
still  lived  amongst  the  Elfdal  people.    He  then 
put  to  them  sundry  questions  regarding  their 
knowledge  of  religion,  and  was  in  return  ei- 
amined  also  by  them,  and  was  asked  whether 
he  were  not  the  "  president  of  the  clergy,"  that 
is,  the  "grand-papa.t  himself  in  Upsalat" 

In  the  meantime,  tbe  young  people  strolled 
around  the  peninsula,  and  on  towards  Serna- 
side,  where  the  river  flows  still  wider,  ano 
where  the  sun  descended  towards  the  far  blue 
chain  of  hills.  This  July  evening  was  one  of 
peculiar  and  wonderful  beauty.  A  secret,  snt 
fering-fraught  life  seemed  to  tremble  tlirongh 
nature.    It  was  still,  calm,  yet  huge  thunder- 

•  A  clergjmui  in  orOinftry,  aubonliDate  orth«  rector, 
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clouds  lay  gloomOy  over  the  conntry,  and  be- 
tween them  the  sun  threw  long  and  burning 
glances  over  the  earth,  and  into  the  river's 
softly  trembling  waters  ;  strange  lights  and 
dhadows  arose  amongst  the  hills ;  beams  of 
light  broke  gleaming  paths  through  the  dark 
masses  of  vapour;  the  veil  lifted  itself,  and 
abysses  opened  themselves,  beautiful,  glitter- 
ing ... .  thus  does  it  move,  thus  does  it  live  in 
the  mystic  regions  whither  love  conducts,  the 
earthly  as  well  as  the  heavenly,  in  its  faery 
hours. 

Olof  and  Siri,  who  were  rapid  walkers,  had 
quidkly  left  Brigitta  and  Valborg  far  behind. 
'Ehey  went  on,  attracted  by  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  way  and  the  scenery,  without 
thinking  any  further  of  the  road's  termination. 
At  length,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  think 
of  turning  again,  but  concluded  first  to  wait  for 
Valborg  and  Brigitta  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Here  they  stood,  gazing  on  the  magnificent 
spectacle  of  the  sunset,  when  Siri  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "  Olof !"  and  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning, sprang  forward  and  pushed  him  aside. 
Olof  felt  himself  at  the  same  moment  involved 
in  a  cloud  of  dust,  he  knew  not  how ;  he  heard 
a  crashing  and  a  rushing  down,  and  turning,  he 
Baw  Siri  flung  prostrate  beneath  a  pine-tree, 
which  had  given  way  and  plunged  down  the 
steep  sand-bank,  above  the  shore,  and  whose 
fall  she  had  diverted  from  Olof  to  herself  by 
her  interposition.  A  part  only  of  its  boughs 
had  now  whizzed  over  Olofs  head ;  but  Siri 
lay  beneath  the  boughs  and  bled  freely  from  a 
deep  cut  in  the  neck. 

But  she  lay  there  only  for  a  moment ;  in  the 
next  instant  she  bad  liberated  herself  and  stood 
now  before  Olof,  at  once  joyous  and  anxious, 
exclaiming,  "Olof!  are  yon  unhurt t  yes,  you 
are  -,  God  be  praised." 

"  But  you,  Siri,  you  bleed !  and  that  for  my 
sake !"  exclaimed  Olof,  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  terrified  and  greatly  agitated. 
°  "  Oh,  it  is  merely  a  scratch  !"  said  Siri,  put- 
tmg  her  hand  to  her  neck,  "  I  will  bathe  it  in 
the  river,  and  it  will  be  quickly  well.  Don't  be 
anxious — I  am  so  glad." 

But  this  was  a  dangerous  moment  for  Olof, 
for  as  he  now  held  the  smiling,  bleeding,  beam- 
ing girl  in  his  arms,  there  breathed  upon  him, 
lie  knew  not  what  fragrance  of  young,  loving, 
fascinating  life,  which  penetrated  his  heart,  his 
mind,  and  diffused  itself  through  all  the  blood 
in  his  veins. 

The  hallowing,  strange  fire  which  the  north- 
em  sagas  tell  us  surrounded  the  lovely  daugh- 
ters of  the  giants,  flamed  up  within  him,  and 
enveloped  his  soul.  Affected,  enchanted,  agi- 
tated, he  stood  and  stooped  over  his  young  de- 
liverer, as  if  to  suck  up  the  blood  which  ran 
for  his  sake,  and  be  drew  her  still  closer  and 
closer  to  his  bosom.  But  like  as  a  serpent, 
Siri  escaped  from  his  embrace,  sprang  down  to 
the  water,  dipped  therein  a  handkerchief,  and 
washed  and  bathed  with  it  her  neck. 

Olof  fullowed,  and  contemplated  her  in  si- 
lence. He  could  not  speak,  scarcely  think.  An 
ocean  of  feelings  tempested  in  his  heart.  Siri 
seetned  to  him  enchanting ;  he  would  fain  be 
the  water  which  streamed  in  pearly  drops  be- 
tween her  fingers ;  the  handkerchief  which  she 
wrapped  round  her  neck.    He  did  not  know 


himself  what  was  passing  within  him.  He 
stood  on  the  verge  of  one  of  these  passions 
whioh  are  all  the  more  violent  and  dangerous, 
because  they  are  based  only  on  a  blind  fascina- 
tion. And  as  he  now  thought  that  the  charm- 
ing girl  bled  for  him,  had  ventured  her  life  for 
him,  his  heart  beat  more  violently ;  and  proud 
as  a  god — ah  no ! — as  a  weak  man — he  ex- 
claimed to  himself,  "  She  loves  me  !  she  loves 
me !"  . 

"  Thou  studieet  some  phenomenon  of  na- 
ture ;  I  suppose  some  cumulus  or  stratus  T 
hum  1"  he  now  heard  Brigitta  say,  who,  softly 
and  unobserved,  had  approached,  while  Val- . 
borg,  still  and  pale,  paused  at  some  paces  far- 
ther back. 

"  But  heavens !"  continued  Brigitta,  terrified 
as  she  observed  Siri,  "  what  is  this  for  a  spec- 
tacle again  1  what  is  this  1  what  has  happen- 
ed 1"  have  you  fought,  or  been  torn  by  bears  1 
or—" 

Siri  at  this  began  to  laugh  so  gaily  and  heart- 
ily, and  then  related  the  little  transaction  so 
simply  and  easily,  that  Olof  became  both  aston- 
ished and  almost  vexed.  For  him  the  world 
had  become  wholly  changed  within  ten  minutes. 

"  But  goodness  preserve  me !"  continued 
Brigitta,  "  one  cannot  lose  sight  of  Siri  without 
her  falling  into  breakneck  adventures  and  dead- 
ly dangers :  some  time  ago  thou  wert  drawn 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  so  that  we 
believed  thou  wert  both  dead  and  buried ;  then 
thou  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  so 
that  I  beUeved  thou  wouldst  never  come  up 
again;  and  now  thou  pullest  the  wood  down 
upon  thee :  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  ?  If  thou 
art  not  carried  off  to  Blakulla,  it  will  be  more 
by  chance  than  grace.  And  if  certain  people 
would  think  less  of  studying  the  curious  and 
natural  phenomena,  and  more  of  taking  care  of 
a  poor,  silly  girl,  it  would  certainly  be  much 
more  to  the  purpose." 

Brigitta's  talent  for  scolding  and  rallying  had 
always  a  very  refreshing  effect  on  Olof,  and  at 
this  crisis  came  over  him  like  a  dash  of  cold 
water,  and  brought  him  again  to  full  conscious- 
ness, especially  when  she  proceeded  still  more 
gaily,  "I  wanted  just  to  introduce  to  you  a 
phenomenon  myself,  which  /  discovered,  al- 
together tut  generit ;  a  phenomenon  which  boil- 
ed chocolate  seven  years  on  the  Kattrygg,  in 
the  southern  suburb  of  Stockholm.  Now,  where 
are  you  stopping,  mother !" 

A  gipsy-like  woman,  with  burning,  brown 
eyes,  on  this  advanced  from  the  bushes,  and 
was  presented  by  Brigitta  as  this  same  phe- 
nomenon. Her  remarkableness,  however,  on 
further  inquiry,  reduced  itself  to  this ;  that  da- 
ring a  longer  wandering  than  ordinary  from 
Dalama,  she  had  entered  the  service  of  a  lady 
in  the  southern  suburb  of  Stockholm,  in  the 
Kattrygg  quarter,  and  there  for  seven  years 
had  helped  her  to  prepare  chocolate ;  and  she 
had  now  offered  herself  to  the  travellers  to 
make  inquiries  after  her  former  mistress. 

Followed  by  the  talkative  old  woman,  the 
young  people  now  turned  back  to  join  the  rest 
of  the  travelling  party.  They  found  the  pro- 
fessor somewhat  out  of  patience  with  their 
long  delay,  and  urgent  for  their  setting  out  oa 
their  return. 

Speedily  were  they  once  more  on  horseback 
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and  in  the  carriages ;  and  then  Brigitta  qaickly 
gave  her  aunt  somewhat  to  guess.  "  What  is 
that,  for  a  wonder,  which  she  had  seen  in  the 
king's  court,  which  for  seven  years  boiled  choc- 
olate in  the  Kattrygg  in  Stockholm,  and  now 
cooks  groats  in  Elfdal  1  And,  also,  what  was 
that  for  a  wonder  above  ajl  wonders,  which 
goes  down  into  mountain  and  lake,  and  pulls 
the  woods  down  upon  it,  and  after  that  travels 
gaily  on  the  highway  V  And  when  it  was  dis- 
covered thalAhe  latter  enigm'&'s  word  was  Siri, 
and  the  professor  learned  what  she  had  done 
for  Olof,  he  was  so  enraptured  that  he  caused 
the  carriage  to  stop,  called  Siri  thither,  lifted 
her  from  her  horse,  and  upon  his  knee,  and 
embraced  and  blessed  her  with  fatherly  affec- 
tion. Mrs.  Ingeborg  gazed  on  the  scene  with 
tears  of  joy  in  her  eyes.  Olof  felt  a  strong 
temptation  to  embrace  his  father ;  but  Siri,  al- 
most frightened  and  somewhat  annoyed,  seem- 
ed only  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  carriage  and 
upon  her  horse  again. 

"  That  is  a  glorious  girl !"  then  exclaimed 
the  professor  warmly  ;  "  she  can  melt  ice,  not 
six,  but  twelve  yards  round  her.  If  she  were 
my  own  child  I  could  hardly  be  more  fond  of 
her." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  the  professor,  after  a 
while,  "  how  chance  plays  its  vagafles  in  the 
world,  and  connects  things  and  persons  togeth- 
er, who  yet  have  no  connexion  at  all  with  each 
other.  Siri,  for  instance,  reminds  me  involun- 
tarily sometimes  of  a  person,  a  man  of  whom  I 
eaw  much  In  my  youth,  for  we  studied  at  the 
same  university,  and  who  interested  me  much, 
a  certain  Julius  Wolff,  who  has  now  been  dead 
these  many  years.  There  is  something  in  her 
eyes,  in  her  glance,  so  like  his ;  and,  what  is 
extraordinary,  the  little  birthmark  by  her  left 
eye,  which  she  has,  he  had  too." 

"  This  man,"  continued  the  professor,  sunk- 
in  his  recollections,  "  was  a  singular  character, 
or  rather  nature,  for  character  was  just  what 
he  wanted.  He  was  a  richly  gifted,  interest- 
ing, yet  fantastic  fellow,  demoniac,  captivating, 
but  dangerous,  for  he  had  violent  passions, 
which  lacked  order  and  consistency.  'The 
god*,  that  is  to  say  the  orderers,'  says  the  an- 
cient Herodotus  ;  but  this  man  had  made  dis- 
order and  irregularity  his  god,  and  valued  life 
only  in  its  moments  of  passion  and  excitement. 
At  bottom  he  had  a  warm  heart,  and  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  over  men,  and  often  over 
animals,  which  be  was  much  attached  to,  just 
as  Siri  also  is,  through  a  sort  of  magnetic  at- 
traction, which  is  peculiar  to  certain  natures. 
Pride  and  ambition  brought  him  to  ruin ;  he 
allied  himself  with  a  miserable,  but  daring  ad- 
venturer, committed  a  heinous  crime  against 
society,  and  evacuated  the  kingdom,  and  died 
a  fugitive.  It  was  a  thousand  pities  of  the 
man ;  and,  when  I  think  of  him  and  his  many 
splendid  endowments,  and  of  the  want  of  prin- 
ciple which  plunged  him  into  destruction,  I  am 
ready  to  say  with  Brigitta,  '  It  is  want  of  real 
Mrength  which  causes  most  of  the  evils  in  the 
world.' " 

It  was  80  silent  in  the  carriage,  as  the  pro- 
fessor closed  this  monologue,  that  you  might 
have  fancied  that  his  hearers  slept.  If  so  it 
was,  they  were  soon  awakened  most  unpleas- 
Vitly,  for,  in  a  smart  descent  that  the  carriage 


made  down  a  hill,  both  of  the  back  spnngs 
broke,  and  the  body  of  the  carriage  sat  itself 
down  comfortably  on  the  binder  wheels. 

But  for  the  travellers  that  was  by  no  means 
comfortable,  but  now  all  the  more  annoying,  as 
they  were  here  far  from  any  place  whence  they 
could  procure  help,  and  on  this  hilly  road  they 
could  not  continue  the  journey  in  the  carriage, 
though  the  springs  were  bound  up  with  ropes 
Besides  it  was  past  ten  at  night,  and  the  cloudy 
sky  made  it  unusually  dark.  After  some  con- 
sultation, it  was  determined  that  the  professor's 
servant  should  take  on  the  carriage  to  the  por- 
phyry works,  about  three  quarters  of  a  Swedish 
mile  from  the  spot  where  they  were,  and  thSt 
a  peasant  lad  that  was  with  them,  and  who  was 
quite  at  home  in  the  country,  should  conduct 
the  travellers  lo  a  hut  in  the  forest  near  a  por- 
phyry quarry  not  far  off,  where  they  would 
pass  the  night.  In  the  morning  the  carriage, 
after  being  repaired  at  the  porphyry  works, 
should  come  for  them. 

With  this  they  were  all  satisfied,  and,  carry- 
ing with  them  what  was  necessary  for  the 
night,  the  party  began  their  progress  into  the 
forest.  They  had  not  proceeded  more  than 
half  an  hour  before  they  came  to  a  sort  of  bam, 
which  lay  solitarily  amongst  stupendous  mount- 
ain-precipices and  stone-^uarrics.  Here  they 
entered,  and,  as  most  of  the  party  were  tired, 
they  quickly  spread  out  their  cloaks  and  pre- 
pared their  couches  for  the  night  as  comforta- 
bly as  they  could,  but  not  without  a  deal  of 
lively  talk  and  laughter. 

When  Siri  had  laid  herself  down,  the  pro- 
fessor went  softly  up  to  her  and  spread  his 
cloak  over  her,  to  protect  her  from  the  night- 
chill  ;  Siri  perceived  it,  seized  the  fatherly 
hand,  and  imprinted  a  warm  kiss  upon  it.  This 
first  caress  that  he  had  received  from  the  be- 
loved but  shy  maid,  affected  him  tenderly,  and 
with  a  warm  and  happy  heart  he  went  to  share 
his  son's  hard  bed.  Soon  all  became  silent  in 
the  shed,  and  the  pine-trees  of  the  forest  seem- 
ed to  murmur  only  over  sleepers. 

But  there  was  one  there  who  did  not  sleep, 
and  that  was  Mrs.  Ingeborg.  Painfull  feelings, 
and  perhaps  some  bodily  suffering,  kept  her 
awake.  Silently  she  sat  up  and  listened  to  the 
calm  breathing  of  the  sleepers,  to  the  gentle 
murmur  of  the  forest  over  and  ground  her.  But 
they  did  not  soothe  her  to  rest ;  all  the  more 
feverishly  burnt  her  blood,  all  the  more  violent- 
ly beat  her  heart.  No  longer  able  to  remain 
within,  she  softly  arose  and  went  out. 

Before  her  lay  an  open  vale,  and  she  went 
gently  forwards,  glancing  around  her  on  the 
porphyry  quarry,  whore  lay  huge  blocks  scat- 
tered about,  and  which  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
night  assumed  fantastic  and  threatening  shapes 
of  the  northern  saga's  misshapen  giants  and 
dragons.  It  was  an  electrical  summer  night, 
and  thunder  roDed  dully  amongst  the  black 
clouds.  The  moon  was  up,  and  the  ahnanack 
may  say  what  it  pleases,  but  it  shines  quite 
visibly  in  the  nights  of  July,  especially  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  month,  and  did  so  especially 
this  night,  gleaming  valiantly  from  between  the 
dark  clouds. 

The  forest  was  silent  as  before  the  creation 
of  man,  and  sent  forth  an  aroma  such  as  only 
the  northern  pine-forests  do.    The  fragrance 
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«f  the  800th  is  fiiint  compared  to  thig  freah, 
deUcious,  wild  breath  of  the  northern  forest. 

Still  night  shudders  passed  over  Mrs.  Ingc- 
borg  ;  the  freshness  of  the  wood  breathed 
Mrongly  on  her  senses.  Life  arose  before  her 
with  its  nocturnal  shadows,  its  sorrows,  and 
its  dead,  in  a  lofty,  melancholy  beauty;  the 
care  of  her  own  heart,  as  it  were,  dissolved 
into  it,  and  as  the  moonbeams  through  the 
night,  passed  through  her  soul  faith  in  the 
power,  the  goodness  which  can  see  all,  hear 
and  reconcile  all.  Still  lighter  and  freer  ad- 
vanced she  onward  ;  but  at  once  she  stopped, 
struck  by  the  ghastly  spectacle  which  met  her 
eye.    Before  her,  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty 

Saces,  lay  one  of  the  dead  woods  of  which  we 
ave  spoken.  The  moon,  which  now  shone 
brightly,  lit  up  the  dark  grey,  burnt  shapes,  and 
sighs  of  death  seemed  to  murmur  therefrom. 
It  was  like  a  ghost  scene  from  the  desert,  and 
Mrs.  Ingeborg  was  strangely  impressed  by  it, 
but  still  more  strangely  and  sadly  when  she 
saw  distinctly  a  black  shadow  glide  onward 
amongst  the  dead  trees.  She  recognised  the 
form  of  a  man,  and  this  form — she  seemed  also 
to  recognise  it ;  and  a  thousand  memories — 
terrible  memories — arose  herewith  as  arising 
from  their  grave.  The  figure  stood,  seemed  to 
gaze  towards  the  place  where  she  stood ;  it 
went  like  cold  steel  through  her  heart  —  its 
pulse  ceased.  Again  the  dark  form  moved ;  it 
withdrew,  and  vanished,  like  a  shadow  in  the 
dead  forest. 

"  Was  it  only  a  shadow,  a  creation  of  my 
fever-infected  fantasy  1"  demanded  of  herself 
Mrs.  Ingeborg,  as  she  tuned  towards  the  lodg- 
ing for  the  night,  her  brow  and  bosom  bathed 
with  a  cold  dew,  which  was  neither  that  of  the 
clond  nor  the  ground. 

Morning  came,  and  with  it  the  carriage,  and 
all  became  life  and  activity ;  but  the  life  was 
not  truly  glad.  Mrs.  Ingeborg  was  evidently 
not  well,  although  she  songht  to  conceal  it,  and 
her  husband  was  uneasy  about  her.    This  de- 

gressed  the  spirits  of  all,  and  the  return  was 
y  far  not  so  pleasant  as  the  journey  out.  Siri 
rode  constantly  near  the  carriage,  and  Olof  got 
little  opportunity  of  talking  with  her.  Brigitta's 
observations  and  the  forms  of  the  clouds  above 
awoke  some  degree  of  cheerfulness  in  the  par- 
ty. All  appeared  to  be  very  glad  to  find  them- 
selves again  at  Mora,  especially  Brigitta,  who 
greeted  her  curate  with  a  cordiality  which  ex- 
cluded all  confusion  of  tongues.  But  whea 
she  expected  to  hear  him  complain  of  her  ab- 
sence, she  had  only  to  listen  to  praises  of  the 
fishery ;  and  she  lamented  her  unhappincss — 
anheard-of  fate !  —  in  being  compelled  to  be 
Jealous  of  pikes  and  perches. 

But  a  great  sorrow  awaited  Siri ;  for  her  elk, 
Durathor,  was  dead  at  her  return  to  Mora,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  entirely  from  grief  for  her.  From 
the  moment  of  her  departure  he  had  refused  to 
cat,  and  to-day  at  noon  they  had  found  him 
dead  ;  and  Siri  wept  so  bitterly  over  him  that 
JJeutcnant  Lasse  altogether  forgot  to  speak  of 
his  "  Elegie  harmoniqoe."  • 

Towards  Olof  was  Siri  now  quite  changed. 
He  found  her,  ever  since  the  lonely  and  strange 
evening  in  Elfdal,  distant,  and,  as  it  were,  shy 
before  him ;  she  evidently  avoided  him,  and 
this  mysterious  conduct  wounded  him  cruelly, 
F 


and  fanned  the  darkly  flaming  fire  in  hib  heart. 
He  lost  his  sleep  and  serenity  of  mind,  and 
burned  with  desire  of  an  explanation  with  her. 
A  few  evenings  after  the  return  to  Mora, 
awhile  after  the  sun  had  gone  down  and  tM 
shadows  of  night  bad  already  began  to  stretch 
themselves  over  the  earth,  the  wind  carried  to 
the  parsonage  at  Mora  well-known  and  soft 
tones  of  the  flute. 

Impelled  by  an  irresistible  feeling,  Olof  went 
towards  the  place  whence  they  seemed  to 
come.  It  was  ftom  the  other  side  of  Mora 
Church,  and  thither  Olof  proceeded  with  hasty 
steps ;  but  the  notes  had  ceased  long  before  he 
arrived  upon  the  headland,  where  the  church 
stands  between  tall  trees.  Olof  went  up  to- 
wards the  churchyard.  The  iron  gate  on  that 
side  stood  ajar,  and  Olof  was  just  about  to  en- 
ter, when  an  ice-cold  hand  was  laid  on  his; 
and  like  the  angel  of  death,  as  pale  and  as  sol- 
emn, advanced  Valborg  from  the  other  side  of 
the  wall,  and  pointed  in  silence  towards  the 
church.  In  the  screen  of  its  shadow  sat  on  a 
tombstone  a  man,  and  on  her  knees  before  him, 
in  his  arms,  and  reposing  on  his  bosom,  lay  in 
the  full  devotedness  of  love  a  young  maiden. 
Her  face  was  not  visible,  but  the  light  hair,  the 
whole  shape,  the  dress,  all  betrayed,  what  Vsd- 
borg  also  whispered — "  Siri !" 

For  a  moment  Olof  started,  in  the  next  ha 
would  rush  forward,  but  was  withheld  by  Lieu- 
tenant Lasse,  and  was  led  away  by  him  almost 
by  force,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  closely  border- 
ing on  madness. 

THE  TRIBUNAL. 

Trk  light  burnt  dimly  in  the  professor's 
room,  when  the  family  found  itself  assembled 
there  late  at  night.  It  might  be  seen  in  its 
members  that  some  important  consultation 
had  been  on  foot ;  but  now  all  were  silent. 
Mrs.  Ingeborg  sat  beside  her  husband,  and  hei 
countenance  had  an  almost  deathly  paleness, 
while  her  glance,  full  of  anguish,  was  fixed  on 
the  door.  Nordevall  seemed  to  have  wrestled 
with  himself  for  self-possession :  his  voice  was 
calm,  a  resolute  expression  lay  in  his  manner, 
but  the  bitter  expression  of  his  features  had 
now  a  trace  of  deep  pain,  which  a  consoling 
hope  strove  in  vain  to  chase  away. 

Poor  Brigitta's  little  eyes  were  red  and 
swollen,  as  if  with  much  weeping.  Valborg's 
were  dry ;  she  sat  pale  and  apparently  indiffer- 
ent. Olof  stood  by  a  window,  with  his  head 
leaned  on,  and  his  face  shaded  by,  his  hand ; 
there  passed  through  his  soul  a  deeper  bitter- 
ness than  he  was  willing  to  betray  to  any  one. 
The  rest  had  their  eyes  directed  towards  the 
door. 

And  now  there  were  heard  before  it  light ' 
and  quick  steps.  The  door  opened,  and  Siri 
entered  with  an  aspect  which  testified  a  state 
of  mind  which,  if  disquiet,  was  still  defiant. 

"  My  uncle  has  requested  that  I  should  come 
hither,"  said  she,  and  ^azed  round  feer ;  and 
added,  with  a  constrained  smile,  "  but  it  lo:ik4 
within  here  so  strange  and  solemn — quite  like 
a  tribunal." 

"  It  is  even  so,"  said  the  professor ;  •'  but," 
continued  he — and  the  warm  and  open  heart 
ascended  into  his  look  and  tone — "  but  I  would 
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not  have  had  thee  called  before  it,  if  I  did  not 
hope — ^yes,  if  I  were  not  convinced  in  my  soul, 
that  thou,  my  child,  canst  not  merely  explain 
thyself,  but  also  justify  thyself  agains*t  the 
charges  that  are  brought  against  thee." 

"What  charges'!"  asked  Siri,  with  an  effort 
to  appear  untroubled,  which  at  the  same  time 
her  seeking  for  a  support  contradicted. 

"  Thou  hast,"  continued  the  professor,  with 
the  same  soft,  mild,  but  deeply  penetrating 
.tone,  "thou  bast  this  evening,  late,  been  seen 
in  the  churchyard  with  a  stranger,  a  man  ; 
thou  hast  been  seen  in  his  arms,  aud  that  tells 
that  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  thou  hast  se- 
cretly given  hira  meeting.    Is  it  so  1" 

*•  Vyjio  is  it  that  says  this  V  demanded  Siri, 
and  looking  menacingly  around. 

"  It  matters  not  who,"  answered  Nordevall ; 
"  I  tell  thee  viktu  is  said,  and  I  demand  of  thee 
at  once,  is  it  truel" 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  Siri  replied  with 
an  effort,  but  resolutely,  "  Yet !" 

A  sensation,  like  a  shudder  of  the  8oal,went 
through  the  company. 

"  Who  is  this  man  V  demanded  NordevaU. 

<■  I  cannot  tell  that,"  said  Siri. 

"Why  dost  thou  go  clandestinely  to  meet 
this  man  1"  demanded  the  professor ;  and  his 
voice  now  grew  stem,  and  his  questions  be- 
came continually  more  rapid  and  vehement. 

Siri  said,  ■■  Neither  to  this  question  can  I 
give  any  answer." 

"  Why  dost  thou  make  a  mystery  of  this 
matter  1" 

"  Because — I  must  do  it !" 

"And  whyV 

Siri  was  silent. 

"And  wherefore  mutt  thou  t   Answer,  girl !" 

"  I  can,  I  u)iU  not !" 

"Siri  !"  (menacingly)  —  "  Siri  !"  (tenderiy) 
"  that  I  had  not  expected  of  my  sacrament 
child !" 

Siri  was  silent,  but  passed  her  hand  over 
her  brow. 

"  Siri,"  said  the  professor,  "  wouldst  thou 
be  alone  with  me  1" 

"  No,  no  i  I  could  say  nothing  but  what  I 
have  now  said." 

"  Thou  confessest  thyself,  then,  guilty  V 

"  No — I  am  innocent !" 

"  Innocent  1  Tell  us  something  that  can  at- 
test it." 

"  I  cannot." 

"  Innocent !"  continued  the  professor,  with 
angry  voice  ;  "  innocence  which  meets  a 
strange  man  clandestinely,  which  hides  itself 
from  connexions  and  friends,  and  obstinately 
refuses  to  explain  itself  to  them,  such  inno- 
cence I  make  very  little  account  of." 

"  And  yet,  yet  I  am  innocent — God  knows 
'  that  I  am !"  exclaimed  Siri,  with  an  expression 
of  truth,  which  caused  a  ray  of  hope  to  shine 
into  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved  her. 

"  Dost  thou  love  this  man  1"  demanded 
again  Nordevall. 

With  a  tone  gentle,  but  springing  from  the 
bottom  or  her  heart,  Shi  answered,  "  Yes !" 

"  And  he  loves  thee  V 

"  Yes,  but  not — not  as  .  .  .  ." 

"  Can  he  then  not  come  honourably  to  thy 
connexions,  and  avow  it  V  burst  forth  the  pro- 
fessor.   "  Has  be  done  something  disgraceful. 


that  be  thus  conceals  hhnselft    That  insidi 
ously  ind  in  darkness  he  wishes  to  allure  to 
himself  her  whom  he  loves,  and  does  not  fear 
for  her  reputation,  for  her  good  !" 

"  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  answer  !"  said  Siri, 
wringing  her  hands  and  looking  miserable  ; 
"  but,"  added  she,  "  do  not  believe  evil  of  him, 
and  do  not  think  evil  of  me !  He  is  unhappy, 
and — I  am  so  likewise." 

"  Girl !  girl !"  said  the  professor, "  this  looks 
very  ill  for  thee."  He  was  silent  awhile,  and 
all  the  rest  were  silent  also.  At  length  he  re- 
sumed : 

"  Wilt  thou  promise  never  again  to  see  this 
man — at  least  never  to  see  him  in  hiding-pla- 
ces and  in  secret  V 

Siri  was  silent.  The  professor  was  obliged 
to  repeat  his  question.  At  length  Siri  answered, 

"  No,  I  cannot  promise  that." 

"Notl" 

»  No !" 

"  And  if  I  command  thee  on  this  point  1" 

"  No,  not  if  all  the  kings  in  the  world  com- 
manded me !  In  storm,  in  rain,  in  cold,  in 
night,  in  the  depth  of  the  earth,  in  hell  itself,  or 
wbarever  he  calls  me,  I  will  meet  him,  though 
disgrace  and  death  itself  should  be  my  lot !" 

"Oh  my  God!"  said  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  and 
pressed  her  hands  against  her  heart. 

"  Unhappy  child !"  thundered  the  professor, 
springing  up,  "  dost  thou  know  what  thou  say- 
estt  Art  thou  so  fallen,  so  irrecoverably  fall- 
en 1  Wilt  thou  defy  God,  since  thou  profanest 
the  resting-place  of  the  dead !  And  knowest 
thou  not,  therefore,  that  thou  art  unworthy  to 
continue  in  this  house  ;  that  thou  must  be  cast 
out  of  this  home,  which  received  thee ;  that 
thou  art  unworthy  to  remain  one  night  beneath 
the  same  roof  with  those  whom  thou  so  cruelly 
hast  deceived  V 

"  I  will  go — away,"  said  Siri,  with  a  low 
voice,  but  with  a  look,  an  expression  so  touch- 
ing and  full  of  desolation,  that  it  cut  her  judge 
to  the  heart. 

"  Yes,  thou  mayest  go !"  exclaimed  vehe- 
mently the  professor,  "if  thou  wilt  persist  in  thy 
defiance  ;  thou  mayest  go  out  of  my  house,  but 
in  the  porch  shalt  thou  trample  upon  me  aa 
thou  now  tramplest  on  me  at  this  moment  as 
father  and  instructor.  In  the  porch  of  my 
house  I  will  cast  myself  at  thy  feet,  and  con- 
jure thee  to  take  pity  on  thy  own  soul  and  on 
mine,  which  will  never  find  rest,  here  or  here- 
after, if  thou  art  lost.  Go,  yes,  go !  But  thou 
shalt  go  no  whither  where  I  will  not  follow 
thee.  If  thou  art  not  afraid  of  night  or  tempest, 
in  order  to  reach  hell,  neither  am  I  either  to 
snatch  thee  thence.  From  me  shalt  thou  nev- 
er have  rest  till  thou  givest  me  back  the  peace 
which  thou  hast  ravished  from  my  heart  and 
my  house.  Ungrateful  one,  go !  and  return 
curses  for  the  blessings  thou  hast  received." 

He  pushed  her  from  him,  and  turned  to  go 
out ;  but  Siri  sunk  hastily  at  his  knees,  and 
embracing  them,  exclaimed,  as  she  bathed  them 
with  tears, 

"  Oh  do  not  cast  me  off!  I  am  not  going ;  I 
will  not  go.  Cast  me  not  off!  Think  me  not 
ungrateful ;  think  me  not  criminal :  I  am  nei- 
ther. Look  at  me,  my  foster-father,  my  teach- 
er !  Do  I  then  look  like  so  worthless,  so  aban- 
doned a  creature  1    Believe  me,  I  am  only  un- 
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bkppjr,  and  one  day  thou  shalt  nnderstand  it, 
and  if  not  here  upon  earth,  yet  hereafter  in 
God'a  light !  Wilt  thou  not  believe  me,  and 
yon  all  who  have  been  so  kind  to  me  t"  And 
Siri  arose  and" extended  her  hands  beseeching- 
ly towards  those  in  the  room. 

Again  turning  to  the  professor,  she  contin- 
aed :  "  Hast  thou  not  seen,  my  instructor,  du- 
ring our  hours  of  being  together,  that  I  am  at- 
tached to  truth ;  that  thy  doctrine  was  dear  to 
me  ;  and  that  something  dwelt  in  me  which 
was  not  reprobate  1  Canst  thou  believe  that 
this  was  false  1  Thou  wert  fond  of  me  then, 
and  now — It  is  impossible  that  I  can  all  at  once 
have  become  unworthy  to  be  *  thy  little  Siri, 
thy  own  girl !'  " 

These  names  of  endearment,  which  the  pro- 
fessor had  often  in  tenderness  given  Siri,  now 
affected  him :  he  turned  himself  away.  In  a 
while  he  said  more  mildly,  but  with  a  voice 
which  betrayed  the  excitement  of  his  feelings, 

"  Siri !  I  will  believe  that  thou  art  innocent, 
at  least  that  thou  dost  not  voluntarily  deceive 
ns.  But  thou  art  deceived ;  of  that  I  am  certain. 
And  that  thou  obstinately  persistest  in  taking 
thy  own  fate  into  tby  hands,  in  spite  of  the  af- 
fliction and  prayers  of  those  whom  God  has 
given  thee  for  parents,  in  spite  of  all  that  is 
right  and  decorous — that  is  criminal,  and  de- 
serving of  punishment." 

Siri  bowed  her  head,  and  was  silent. 

"  Dost  thou  persist  in  what  thou  hast  de- 
clared to  be  thy  resolution  1"  asked  once  more 
the  professor. 

"  Yes,  I  must  do  it,"  she  replied. 

"Then  I  must  tell  thee,"  continued  he,  "  that 
I  cannot  permit  thee  to  go  to  the  Lord's  table 
before  thou  hast  cleared  thyself  from  the  dark- 
ness that  rests  upon  thee,  or  through  confes- 
sion and  repentance  hast  rendered  thyself  wor- 
thy of  forgiveness." 

This  seemed  painful  to  Siri.  Silent,  but  im- 
ploringly, she  stretched  her  clasped-together 
hands  towards  her  stem  teacher,  and  then  hid 
in  them  her  countenance. 

"  And  if  thou  forfeitest  our  confidence,"  con- 
tinued the  professor,  sternly,  "  and  as  I  am  be- 
f'^'e  God  and  man  answerable  for  thee,  so — I 
tell  thee  beforehand,  that  thou  shalt  hereafter 
be — watched." 

Siri  arose  hastily:  "And  who  shall  watch 
met  Who  shall  be  my  gaoler!"  demanded  she, 
bitterly,  and  the  spirit  of  defiance  again  seem- 
ed to  swell  her  bosom. 

"  I,"  said  Olof,  stepping  forward,  "  I,  if  my 
father  will  allow  it." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  professor :  "  thou  shalt 
be  responsible  to  me  for  her." 

Siri  turned  slowly  her  eyes  upon  Olof,  but  be 
met  steadily  her  dark  glance. 

"  Olof  is  then  my  keeper,"  she  resumed, 
"  and  I  am  his  captive  !  But  my  judge  is  none 
but  God  alone  !  Mark  now,"  added  she,  with 
a  smile  whose  wildness  approached  the  bounds 
of  madness — "  now  is  it  with  me  as  with  the 
maiden  whom  they  placed  under  '  God's  judg- 
ment.' Like  her,  I  am  innocent,  but  I  desire 
to  live  no  longer  !" 

And  with  this  word  she  sprang  hastily  out  of 
the  room.    Olof  followed  her. 

At  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the  parson- 
age of  Mora  lies  the  Silja.    A  green  field,  thin- 


ly planted  with  young  trees,  stretches  down  to 
the  shore ;  and  over  this  green  field  now  hast- 
ened Siri,  with  flying  locks,  on  towards  the 
lake ;  she  ran  as  if  she  would  fling  herself  into 
the  cool  deep,  but  on  its  margin  she  was  caught 
in  the  arms  of  some  one  who  held  her  back  : 
she  looked^ound— it  was  Olof. 

"  Is  it  thou— my  keeper  1"  said  she,  bitterly ; 
"thou  art  watchful  over  thy  thrall.  Let  me 
go — I  hate  thee  !" 

"  I  know  it — I  know  now  that  thou  dost  not 
love  me  ;  but  that  thou  hatest  me  is  hard." 

There  was  something  in  Olors  tone  so  no- 
ble,  and  so  deep  a  sorrow,  that  even  at  this  mo- 
ment it  made  an  impression  on  Siri.  Moro 
mildly,  bat  petulantly,  she  demanded, 

"  Why  dost  thou  constitute  thyself  my  gaol- 
er t" 

"  Because,"  he  answered,  "  that  thou  may- 
est  always  know  that  thou  hast  near  thee— a 
friend  ;  some  one  who  will  always  love  thee, 
though  thou  lovest  another." 

"  Thou  wilt  be  my  friend  and  my  watcher 
at  the  same  time,"  said  Siri ;  "  and  if  I  deceive 
thee !" 

"  That  thou  shalt  not,"  said  Olof,  with  firm 
and  open  gaze  upon  her ;  "  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is,  Siri,  but  I  cannot  believe  evil  of  thee. 
There  is  an  innocence  upon  thy  brow,  and  in 
thy  look,  which  cannot  deceive.  What  cause 
may  induce  thee  to  act  as  thou  dost,  I  cannot 
nnderstand  ;  but  one  thing  I  know,  and  that  is 
that  I  will  protect  thee,  and  therefore  have  I 
desired  to  keep  watch  over  thee." 

"  Therefore  1  Olof,  thou  art  8  noble  man ! 
I  will  not  deceive  thee." 

"  Yet  thou  hast  already  done  it,"  thonght 
Olof,  "  or,  rather,  I  have  deceived  myself  when 
I  believed  —Ah,  folly,  folly !"  And  Olof  re- 
pressed in  his  eyes  a  tear.  Hie  first  love,  his 
glad  dream,  his  youthful  imagination,  were  in- 
deed crushed ;  but  the  stars  of  heaven  never 
beamed  above  a  purer  youthful  soul  than  waa 
OloCs  at  this  moment. 

"  My  head  bums,  beats  so !"  said  Siri,  as  she 
knelt  down  on  the  shore :  "  take  water  in  tby 
hand,  Olof,  and  throw  it  on  my  forehead." 

He  did  so. 

"  Ah,  that  is  beautiful !"  said  Siri ;"  it  is  as 
if  thou  threw  moonlight,  mild,  tranquillising 
moonlight  over  me.  It  is  thy  friendship,  Olo^ 
which  makes  the  water  so  soothing  and  de- 
licious.   Thanks,  good  Olof!" 

"  Yes,  my  friendship  is  moonshine,  bat  an- 
other's love  is  sunshine,"  thought  Olof,  still 
somewhat  bitterly. 

"  Olof,"  said  Siri,  solemnly,  when  she  had 
recovered  herself,  and  as  she  arose,  "  to-mor- 
row night — bearest  tboul — to-morrow  night  I 
must  see  him  again  !" 

Olof  felt  as  if  stung  by  a  serpent. 

"  ilfu*< .'"  exclaimed  Siri,  "  mark  thou  that : 
the  happiness  of  my  life  and  another' t  depend 
upon  it.  I  must  see  and  speak  with  him,  but 
for  the  last  time  for  a  long  while.  On  Ting- 
gnas*  I  will  meet  him :  I  have  promised  it.  Yoa 
may  prevent  it,  if  you  keep  me  confined,  but 
then— I  shall  go  mad !" 

«'  I  will  accompany  thee,"  said  Olof,  stoutly. 

"  But  thou — thou  must  not — " 


*  A  headland  unr^mwu  with  pine-trMa,  where  the  Ds. 
lelf  diKhvgee  itaelf  ula  the  SilJa. 
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« 1  understand,"  interrupted  Olof,  "  I  must 
not  come  near,  not  hear — good !    I  promise  for 

this  time  to  stand  at  a  distance,  so  long  as  I 

bare  thee  in  sight,  but  if  I  lose  sight  of  thee, 
then—" 

"  Thou  Shalt  see  me.  I  will  neither  fly  nor 
hide  myself  from  thee.  Would  to  Ood  that  I 
oould  but  tell  thee  aU,  shew  thee  all  that  is  in 
my  heart !" 

There  was  an  expression  of  tmth  and  inno- 
oence  in  these  words  of  Siri,  which  at  this  mo- 
ment took  away  all  doubt  and  all  uncertainty 
out  of  Olors  heart.  He  threw  bis  arm,  in 
brotherly  affection,  about  Siri's  waist,  she 
leaned  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  He  who  had 
sepn  them  thu9  wander  gently  up  towards  the 
parsonage,  so  young,  so  handsome,  so  united, 
could  little  have  augured  that  they  now  felt 
themselves  separated  for  ever. 

Olof  accompanied  Siri  up  to  her  room,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  her,  when  the  door 
flew  hastily  open,  and  Mrs.  Ingehorg  entered, 
evidently  in  a  most  agitated  state  of  mind. 
She  went  to  Siri  and  clasped  her  almost  violent- 
ly in  her  arms,  saying— 

"  Girl,  girl,  for  Goo's  sake,  for  thine  and  for 
<Ay  sake,  reflect,  reflect!  Thy  mother — thy 
mother  once  acted  as  frowardly  as  this ;  be- 
lieved herself  innocent  and  strong  as  thou  dost, 
and  did — what  she  had  cause  bitterly  to  repent 
of  her  whole  life !  Thy  mother — God  forgive 
me  !  I  hardly  know  what  I  say,  but  if  thou  wilt 
not  kill  me,  then,  do  not  make.thyself  wretch- 
ed!" 

Siri  tore  herself  out  of  the  arms  which  con- 
Tulsively  enclosed  her,  and  stood  still  some  pa- 
ces (listant  from  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  pale  and  rigid, 
fixing  upon  her  a  dark,  inquiring  glance. 

"Hast  thou  not  one  word — not  one  kind 
word — not  one  single,  single  word  of  comfort 
to  give  me  1"  asked  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  with  a  heart- 
breaking expression. 

Siri  was  silent ;  she  was  as  if  transformed 
to  marble. 

"  Oh,  my  God !"  said  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  gazed 
awhile  imploringly  in  agonised  inquiry  at  the 
dumb  and  rigid  girl,  wrung  her  hands  in  silence, 
and — went. 

"  Siri !  thou  art  dreadful !"  said  Olof,  as  with 
amazement  and  almost  terror  he  regarded  her. 

"  I  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God," 
■aid  Siri,  slowly,  «  and  no  one  besides  Him  has 
a  right  to  judge  me.  Leave  me  now,  Olof 
To-morrow  night,  at  this  hour,  I  will  await 
thee  on  the  shore." 

And  with  this  she  turned  away.  Olof,  too, 
departed  with  his  soul  in  the  wildest  uproar, 
with  a  secret  rage  at  the  power  which  he  felt 
that  the  strange  girl  exerted  over  him.  As  he 
descended  the  stairs,  and  passed  the  door  of 
his  step-mother,  he  felt  powerfully  drawn  to 
go  in ;  to  see  her  and  to  speak  a  few  words 
with  her.  He  opened  the  door  softly.  She  sat 
there  alone,  still  with  the  deepest  pain  visible 
•n  her  countenance,  and  her  hands  pressed 
Against  her  bosom. 

Olof  went  forward,  fell  on  his  knees  before 
ber,  and  said — 

«'  My  mother,  speak— speak  with  me !  I  cm- 
not  see  thee  thus !" 

Mrs.  Ineeborg  took  his  head  between  her 
bands,  looked  him  long  in  the  full,  warm  eyes, 


and  said  finally, "  O !  if  Heaven  has  denied  nM 
a  daughter,  yet  it  has  given  me  a  son !"  Sho 
kissed  the  youth's  forehead,  looked  again  loof 
into  his  eyes  penetratingly,  as  if  she  looked  into 
his  very  soul.  Thereupon  she  clasped  his  head 
silently  to  her,  and  said,  "  We  must  have  pa- 
tience, my  son,  we  must  bear  it !  It  cannot  be 
otherwise.    Thou  shalt  help  me." 

And  by  his  mother's  heart  there  came  a  stHI- 
ness  over  the  youth's  soul.  He  became  at 
once  patient  and  strengthened  in  his  mind.  He 
felt  that  he  was  understood  by  her.  They  said 
no  more,  but  beautiful  and  consoling  was  th« 
moment  for  both. 

The  next  night  there  glid  a  little  boat  over 
the  waves  of  the  Silja  from  Mora,  and  in  the 
direction  of  Tinggnas  headland,  which,  with  its 
dark  pine-trees,  shot  darkly  out  into  the  traoa- 
parent,  moonlit  lake.  Silent  were  the  strokes 
of  the  oars  which  clove  its  calm  mirror ;  silent 
and  pale  were  the  two  young  people  who  Bta 
in  the  boat,  opposite  to  each  other,  with  down- 
cast, dark  glances. 

An  hour  afterwards  glid  the  same  boat  over 
the  lake  back  towards  Mora ;  and  the  two  yonng 
people  who  sat  therein,  were,  as  before,  silent 
and  pale,  like  shadows  in  the  ancient  Hade% 
when  they  were  cqnveyed  over  the  silent  sur- 
face of  the  Styx  to  their  judgment. 


SUNDRIES. 

Thb  day  after  Siri  lay  in  a  burning  fever. 
She  fell  into  a  short  but  violent  sickness,  whi<^ 
made  her  friends  alairmcd  for  her  life,  but  as- 
sembled them  in  affection  around  her  bed. 
During  a  few  days  she  was  delirious,  and  ire- 
quently  during  that  time  exclaimed,  "  I  stand 
beneath  God's  judgment !"  But  there  was  some- 
times a  calm  and  touching  joy  in  her  expression 
which  more  than  any  thing  called  forth  a  per* 
suasion  of  her  innocence,  and  flung  an  auspi- 
cious veil  over  what  had  recently  passed.  To 
this  was  added,  that  Siri,  during  this  illness, 
and  when  the  danger  of  it  was  gone  by,  waa 
altered  in  mind.  She  was  now  nuld,  affection- 
ate, and  grateful  for  the  smallest  service,  the 
slightest  evidence  of  tenderness.  Never  had 
she  been  more  amiable ;  and,  in  consequence, 
all  excitement  involuntarily  subsided ;  all  gen- 
tle sjrropathies  were  quickened ;  but  gladness 
was  gone  from  the  house. 

"  I  cannot  comprehend  how  it  ia  with  me," 
said  Brigitta,  one  day.  "  I  feel  so  odd,  so  de- 
jected. My  soul  lies  actually  topsy-turvy.  I 
must  raise  my  spirits  with  a  little  wrangling 
with  my  curate.  But  the  mischief  of  it  is,  that 
when  he  looks  at  me  with  his  honourable,  in- 
nocent eyes,  I  fall  out  of  all  my  conceits. 
Wlience  shall  we  get  a  little  steel  and  pepper 
into  one,  in  this  miserable  world !  And  thon 
too,  Lasse,  lookest  quite  tender,  like  boiled 
stock-fish,*  or  like  over-soaked  salmon." 

But  now  came  the  curate,  hastening  with  an 
unusually  excited  and  lively  smile,  and  ap- 
proaching Brigitta,  she  said — 

"Well,  it  is  rather  dprovot  to  look  like  a 
fresh  winter,  when  the  whole  bouse  is  in  tioa- 

*  A  ptcnliar  diah  in  S<red«n,  when  the  6ili  i>  buiad 
ma*  tima  in  aahes  before  it  ie  boiled. 
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ble  and  uare^  I  ean  no  longer  endure  this 
world,  Godelius !  I  am  thinking  of  quitting  it. 
I  bare  come  to  the  conclusion  to  go  into  a  nun- 
nery.   I  will  be  Saint  Brigitta  the  second !" 

"  Then  tbon  must  have  eight  children  first, 
my  little  Brittj^n !"  said  the  curate,  smiling 
humorously. 

•*  No,  that  is  anworthy,"  burst  out  Brigitta, 
"  thus  to  ijdicule  the  feeliuga  of  a  human  being ! 
And  who  bade  thee  call  me  Brittgen  ?  Brittgen 
is  not  my  name  at  all ;  I  do  not  choose  to  be 
called  Brittgen,  and  least  of  all  will  I  be  thy 
Brittgen !  Dost  thou  hear?  I  break  off  with 
thee,  Godelius.  I  will  be  a  nun ;  I  will  go  into 
a  convent.    Yes,  positively !" 

"  Nay,  what  sort  of  a  humour  ia  my  little  old 
woman  in  to-day  1" 

"  Old  woman !  Am  I  an  old  woman  1  If  thou 
talkest  nonsense  to  me  thus — ^yes,  there  will 
occur  something  dreadful.  But  I  will  not  quar- 
rel with  thee  now.     I  will  go  into  a  nunnery !" 

"  That  shalt  thou  do,  my  heart's  child,"  said 
the  curate,  with  the  greatest  composure,  "  if 
thou  wilt  only  first  read  me  this  letter,  and  tell 
me  what  I  ought  to  do." 

And  he  put  into  Brigitta's  hand  a  letter,  the 
eontents  of  which  were,  that  he  was  appointed 
to  the  situation  of  lecturer  on  Greek  and  He- 
brew in  the  Gjonnasium  at  Westeras,*  and  a 
request  was  added  that  he  would  this  autumn 
enter  upon  it. 

When  'Brigitta  had  read  the  letter,  she  raised 
her  hands,  and  cried — 

"And  thou  askest  me  what  thou  shAlt  dot 
Ood  grant  that  thou  be  quite  right  in  thy  sen- 
ses !  Is  that  a  thing  to  question  about  1  Ac- 
eept  it,  say  I ;  lay  hold  of  it  with  hand  and  foot ; 
lay  hold  of  it  with  all  the  might  thou  hast ;  I 
will  help  thee.  Thou,  a  lector  in  Westeras ! 
And  I,  I  will  be  thy  assistant,  thy  deputy  teach- 
er ;  I  shall  be  quite  as  clever  and  as  versed  in 
Oreek  and  Hebrew  as  I  am  in  Latin.  Ah ! 
we  shall  be  a  professorship  together !"  And 
Brigitta  danced  round  in  rapture  with  her  tall 
carate,  who,  struggling  to  release  himself,  ob- 
served— 

"  But  thon  wilt  really  go  into  a  nunnery !" 

"Ah,  but  I  shall  consider  about  it  awhile. 
Just  now  I  have  no  time  to  think  of  it.  Now  I 
most  think  of  thy  lectureship,  thy  removal,  and 
settling,  aqd — " 

"  And  of  our  wedding !"  added  the  curate, 
smiling  very  rognishly. 

"Yes,  and  of  our  wedding — next  spring;  for 
before  I  shall  not  marry.  Now  don't  look  so 
dissatisfied,  my  little  old  man ;  I  will  tell  thee 
all  my  reasons ;  but  now  I  am  so  glad,  that  I'm 
not  very  clear  either  about  them  or  myself. 
Just  now  I  was  as  sad  as  a  raven,  and  now  I 
am  as  merry  as  a  ktrk.  And  so  oughtes^  thou 
to  be  too.  Good  graoioos,  what  a  long  face ! 
Is  it  a  lark  that  looks  in  this  fashion  1  Defend 
np  from  such  a  lark  physiognomy !  Well,  now, 
God  be  praised !  it  clears  np ! .  Ah,  GodeUus, 
bow  good  is  our  Lord  !" 

"  That  He  is,  that  He  is !  Bat  thon,  Brigit- 
ta, tfiou  art  abiominable.  Why  wilt  tltoa  not 
marry  this  autumn,  and  go  with  mel" 

"  Oh,  that  I  will  tell  thee,  my  little,  dear  old 
fellow.  It  is  becanse  I — thou  seest  that  I  cast 
■I 

*  Canaponding  witb  pnrfmot  at  a  odlega. 
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down  my  eyes — because  I  am  wanted  here  In 
the  house.  Aunt  wants  me,  Siri  wants  me, 
and  I  don't  want  to  leave  them  now  that — " 

"  But  I — I  want  thee,  too,  Brigitta ;  and  thon 
art  my  faithfully  betrothed  wife,  and  it  stands 
in  the  Bible,  a  woman  shall  leave  all  and  be 
near  her  bo^and." 

"  Ah !  that  the  learned  should  quote  Scrip- 
ture wrong  way  first.  In  this  manner  whieh 
thou  sayest  it  does  not  stand  in  the  Bible,  but 
it  stands  that '  a  man  shall  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife.'  That  is  how 
it  stands.  Be  so  kind  as  to  open  at  the  second 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Moses.  But  listen 
to  me,  Godelius,  and  be  kind  and  reasonable. 
It  does  not  stand  well  here  in  the  house,  that 
thou  canst  see  as  well  as  I ;  and  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that,  sooner  or  later,  there  will  be  here 
some  great  unhappiness.  I  cannot  leave  my 
charming  aunt  and  my  little  Siri — the  naughty 
girl ! — in  the  gloom  and  the  disorder  in  which 
they  now  are.  I  must  first  see  that  it  becomes 
clear  for  them,  and  help  towards  it  all  that  I 
can.  But  in  the  meantime  I  will  sew  and  put 
in  order  a  heap  of  things  for  our  establisluueot, 
and  at  spring— yes,  by  then  I  feel  persuaded 
that  in  one  way  or  another,  it  will  have  be- 
come clear  and  tranquil  in  this  house,  and  then 
I  can  quit  it  with  a  good  conscience.  In  the 
meantime  I  will  accompany  thee  to  Westeras 
this  autumn,  for  I  am  fain  to  see  how  it  goes 
with  thee  there,  and  I  think  of  haranguing  the 
bishop  and  consistorium,  and  perhaps  the  whole 
corpus  of  the  Gymnasium,  if  the  spirit  falls 
upon  me,  because  they  have  chosen  thee,  and 
that  they  may  properly  understand  what  a  man 
thou  art,  and  what  a  jewel  of  a  wife  thou  hast 
got.  And  then  I  must  sec  about  thy  lodgings 
for- the  winter,  and  then  we  will  look  out  rooms 
for  us  at  spring.  Ah,  Godelius !  only  a  little 
dwelling  of  three  rooms — fur  thy  old  mother 
shall  have  one  of  them,  or  otherwise  we  should 
have  sufficient  with  two — ^three  rooms  and  a 
kitchen,  on  the  sunny  side,  and  a  little  garden, 
be  it  ever  so  little,  where  thou  canst  sit  and 
smoke  thy  pipe  in  the  fresh  air,  under  green 
trees,  and  where  I  can  have  a  few  flowers  and 
a  few  green  herbs  for  our  house-keeping." 

"  Listen,  Brigitta  !"  exclaimed  the  curate, 
with  sudden  inspiration  ;  "  listen  to  what  I 
say!  We  wed  this  autumn,  and — we  take 
Siri  with  us  to  our  new  abode.  She  needs  to  go 
hence,  and  when  she  is  away,  all  will  become 
calm  again  ia  the  house.  So  that  is  best  for  all. " 

Brigitta  stood  quite  astonished.  "  It  is  cer- 
tain," said  she,  at  length,  "  that  thon  some- 
times hast  ideas,  which  I  fancy  thou  gettest 
from  the  moon,  or  rather  firom  the  sun,  for 
they  are  perfectly  luminous.  And  the  more  I 
think  upon  this  plan,  the  brighter  does  it  beam 
into  me,  as  the  very  best  and  wisest  that  we 
can  hit  upon.  And  because  thou  hast  thus 
thought  of  Siri,  I  must  really  kiss  thee !  Cer- 
tainly it  will  be  tight  work  to  get  every  thing 
so  soon  into  order ;  and  if  all  he  not  in  order, 
why  something  may  remain  in  disorder,  and 
yet  it  shall  be  done,  for  the  matter  is  and  shall 
bMacellent.  Agreed,  my  dear  old  fellow— if 
SBlVnsent,  then  it  may  be  as  thou  wilt." 

The  curate  made  a  great  leap,  and  looked^ 
not  exactly  like  a  lark,  but  like  the  happiest 
man  under  the  sun.    In  the  meantime,  it  was 
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settled  between  him  and  Brigitta,  that  as  soon 
aa  Siri  should  be  perfectly  well,  the  proposi- 
tion should  be  communicated  to  her  and  the 
family. 

When  Siri  was  on  the  path  of  convales- 
cence, joy  began  again  to  lift  his  wings  in  the 
home  at  Mora,  stimulated  thereto  by  Brigitta 
and  her  brother,  who  of  late,  during  Siri's  ill- 
ness, and  as  Valborg  scarcely  ever  left  her  room, 
had  altogether  lost  his  good  spirits,  so  that  he 
even  had  ceased  to  sing  his  favourite  air  in 
pleasure  and  trouble.  But  scarcely  was  the 
danger  over,  and  Valborg  again  visible  amongst 
the  others,  when  Lieutenant  Lasse  put  on  bis 
sister's  shawl  and  nightcap,  reclined  himself  in 
the  corner  of  the  sofa,  and  said  whiningly : 

"  I  don't  know  how  It  is  with  me ;  I  feel  so 
strange.  Most  gracious  Valborg  !  attend  a  lit- 
tle to  me ;  I  am  certainly  dangerously  ill — 
have  got  either  a  galloping  consumption,  or — 
an  ague  !"  And  here  the  feigned  invalid  was 
seized  with  an  explosion  of  laughter,  which  be 
again  protested  was  a  very  dangerous  symp- 
tom, might  proceed  from  the  laughing-sickness, 
and  implored  that  Valborg  would  devote  to  him 
great  attention  and  good  nursing.  But  Val- 
borg smiled,  prescribed  some  medicines,  which 
Lieutenant  I^se  declared  altogether  inappro- 
priate, and  left  him  without  the  least  sympathy. 

And  true  it  is,  that  nothing  in  Lieutenant 
Lasse  called  forth  this  feeling,  and  least  of  all 
Ws  love,  which  was  a  sort  of  spectacle  with 
which  he  entertained  himself  and  others.  He 
proclaimed  it  with  puns,  with  fiddle,  and  dance, 
and  the  most  pathetic  pat  de  BoMquei,  and  you 
could  not  avoid  laughing  heartily ;  and  Valborg 
was  probably  somewhat  amused  by  this,  but  not 
at  all  touched  by  a  sentiment  which  had  evi- 
dently nothing  very  serious  in  it. 
-  Whilst  Lieutenant  Lasse  danced  and  sighed, 
and  the  rest  laughed,  Olof  went  about  silent 
and  gloomy,  roved  up  and  down  through  fields 
and  woods,  sought  petrefactiona,  and  read  Plu- 
tarch to  strengthen  and  steel  his  souL  And  if 
he  found  himself  too  sad,  and  too  bitter  at 
heart,  he  sought  for  peace  by  his  mother's  heart, 
pressed  her  hand  to  his  brow  and  to  his  twsom. 
Never  had  she  been  to  him  so  dear  and  preoions 
as  now. 

But  Mrs.  Ingeborg  was  herself  now  no  long- 
er what  she  had  been  before.  Her  fresh,  living 
activity  was  gone.  Either  she  seemed  driven 
as  by  a  goading  disquiet,  or  lost  herself  in 
heavy  and  gloomy  reveries. 

One  afternoon  she  stood  by  the  window  of 
the  drawing-room,  looking  towards  the  Silja, 
and  noticed  a  large,  black  cloud,  which  came 
up  over  it,  and  seemed  to  stretch  towards  Mo- 
ra a  pair  of  gigantic  arms,  and  dark  forebodings 
rose  still  more  powerfully  in  her  soul.  At  tlSs 
moment  she  felt  herself  gently  embraced  by  her 
husband,  who  asked  tenderly : 

"  What  is  it  which  makes  my  little  woman 
look  so  melancholy,  and  which  takes  away  her 
fresh  tranquillity  1  The  girl !  is  it  not  so  1  but 
my  Ingeborg  ought  not  to  allow  her  spirits  to 
be  depress^  in  this  manner.  Have  we  not 
agreed  in  what  manner  to  treat  this  in^M[, 
and  that  we  will  no  longer  dwell  anxMlQ' 
upon  the  pasti  and  does  not  Siri's  state  of 
mind  now  promise  us  all  good  for  the  future !" 

"Ah,  Gustaf!"  repUed  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  "I 


know  not  how  it  is,  but  now  I  cannot  hope ; 
since  that  terrible  day  it  seems  as  thou^  a 
heavy  stone  lay  upon  my  heart.  Dost  thoo 
see  the  cloud  which  advances  towards  us  so 
menacingly!  Since  a  certain  time,  I  see  al- 
ways such  a  cloud  above  us,  and  a  foreboding 
of  misfortune  never  quits  me." 

"  And  if  a  cloud  ascends  above  us,  yes,  and 
descends  too,  what  is  there  so  terrible  in  it  t 
Have  we  not  passed  through  much  together ; 
many  a  heavy  day,  many  a  bitter  sorrow,  and 
do  we  not  stand  here,  heart  to  heart,  as  on  our 
wedding-day  t  Cloud  1  my  courageous,  free- 
spirited  woman  ought  not  now,  more  than  for- 
merly, to  allow  herself  to  be  terrified  at  a  cloud. 
Let  us  only  be  glad  and  cheerful-hearted,  and 
trouble  not  ourselves  about  a  threatening  cloud, 
and  we  shall  see  it  will  pass  over." 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  was  silent.  There  was  a  vio- 
lent conflict  within  her  bosom ;  but  her  hus- 
band remarked  it  not,  for  neither  in  bis  was  it 
calm.     In  a  while  he  said : 

"  It  has  grieved  me,  grieved  me  deeply  about 
the  girl,  I  most  confess.  I  ^as  fond  of  her — 
and  I  had  confidence  in  her,  and  she  has  de- 
ceived me ;  she  like  so  many  others.  This  ex- 
perience was  painful.  I  have  so  frequently 
put  faith  in  people,  and  so  often  been  deceived, 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  our  Lord's  grace,  my 
mind  would,  i>erhaps,  have  become  embittered ; 
but,  in  His  goodness,  He  gave  me  a  friend,  a 
human  soul  on  which  I  can  rest ;  in  whose  pu> 
rity  and  love  I  bathe  my  spirit  into  freshness 
again,  'when  it  has  been  wounded  by  life  and 
this  world.  O,  Ingeborg,  my  wife,  my  beloved 
one,  if  thou  knew  what  it  is  with  a  temper  like 
mine,  with  an  experience  like  mine,  to  know 
and  feel  itself  to  possess  a  friend  in  whom  no- 
thing false,  no  deception,  is  to  be  found  ;  to  be 
able  to  go  to  her,  and  lay  his  soul  in  her  hand, 
his  heart  in  her  heart,  and  to  know  that  be 
commits  them  to  his  better  self;  a  friend  in 
whom  he  reposes  as  securely  as  in  the  bosom 
of  God !  O !  it  is  a  heaven,  to  be  able  to  say 
to  some  one,  *  Let  the  whole  ;world  deceive 
me,  thou  wilt  not  deceive  me.' " 

With  infinite  warmth  and  afiection,  Norde- 
vall  pressed  his  wife  to  his  bosom.  A  burning 
tear  fell  upon  his  hand.  There  was  something 
in  this  tear  which  caused  him  to  look  into  her 
face,  and  with  terror  he  saw  there  an  expres- 
sion of  devouring  anguish. 

"  Ingeborg !"  said  he,  hastily, "  thou  art  ill !" 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  my  spasm  of  the  heart !" 

"  Come  and  let  us  go  out  into  the  fresh  air," 
said  Nordevall ;  "  thou  hast  sat  too  long  in  the 
house,  with  thy  unquiet  thoughts,  I  ought  to 
have  thought  of  it.  Come  now,  my  little  wom- 
an, and  let  us  look  at  the  harvest  together,  and 
yoa  told  me  some  time  ago,  that  you  would 
shew  me  a  new  piece  of  ploughing,  which  yoa 
had  begun  ;  let  me  see  that  to-day." 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  smiled  faintly,  and,  more  to 
give  her  husband  pleasure,  than  in  the  hope  of 
any  diversion  of  mind  to  herself,  she  accom- 
panied him  to  the  tillage-field. 

On  the  way,  the  professor  talked  of  Olof 's 
approaching  journey  to  Fahlun,  where  hr  was 
to  remain  the  winter  over;  and  proposed  to 
his  wife,  that  they  should  all  accompany  him 
thither,  and  suy  there  a  few  weeks,  in  order 
to  see  Olof  comfortably  settled  down,  and  to 
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pay  their  respects  to  their  friends  there,  and  in 
the  country  around. 

This  proposal  gave  Mrs.  Ingeborg  much 
pleasure,  for  she  saw  in  it  a  beneficial  dissipa- 
tion for  all ;  and  this  journey,  which  was  to 
take  place  at  the  end  of  October,  became  a  vivid 
topic  of  conTersation  to  them. 

In  the  meantime  they  passed  the  fields  where 
the  golden  rye  was  piled  up  into  ricks  by  the 
active  harvest  men.  Gladly  and  in  a  friendly 
manner  did  these  salute  their  beloved  pastor 
and  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Ingeborg  felt  a  pleasure 
in  seeing  the  vigorous,  good  people,  and  the 
unusually  good  harvest. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  new  piece  of 
caltivation.  Here  the  ploughshare  tore  up  the 
grassy  sward  in  long  furrows,  and  turned  up 
its  earth  side,  which  smelt  as  sweet  and  fresh, 
aa  only  the  fresh  moist  mould  can  do ;  and 
when  Mrs.  Ingeborg  pointed  out,  and  more 
exactly  staked  out  the  noble  potato-field,  which 
should  shortly  bloom  here,  sl^p  became  quite 
animated  in  her  countenance,  and  scarcely  no- 
ticed the  light  summer  rain  which  fell  smartly 
on  the  field,  while  she  and  the  professor  stood 
nnder  a  thick  pine-tree.  The  rain  speedily 
■was  over. 

"Where  now  is  the  threatening  cloud  which 
so  lately  frightened  thee  1"  asked  Nordevall. 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  looked  towards  the  lake,  but 
the  cloud  had  disappeared,  and  a  glittering 
rainbow  arched  itself  over  the  hills,  and  mir- 
rored itself  in  the  waters  of  the  Silja.  The 
sun  shone  out  and  warmed  the  damp,  fragrant 
soil  at  the  feet  of  the  pair. 

And  for  this  time  the  cloud  was  gone  by. 

We  will  now  glance  into  Sin's  sick  room, 
and  we  find  there  late  and  early,  night  and  day, 
Yalborg,  who  has  made  herself  her  nurse,  and 
has  shewn  herself  to  be  an  excellent  one. 

In  all  circamstances,  where  human  beings 
come  into  closer  intercourse  with  each  other, 
there  arises  a  private  romance,  in  which  chan- 
ges spring  up  for  good  or  for  evil,  tending  to 
closer  union  or  to  aUenation,  and  all  according 
as  life's  spirits  of  light,  or  spirits  of  darkness, 
have  acquired  a  mastery  over  the  senses.  Be- 
tween Siri  and  Yalborg  took  place  what  we 
will  here  relate. 

Immediately  on  Siri's  falling  ill,  Yalborg 
drew  herself  nearer  to  her,  and  watched  with 
secret  distress  the  advance  of  the  sickness. 
One  night,  when  the  crisis  had  already  passed, 
and  the  danger  was  over,  Yalborg  watched  by 
Siri's  bed  without  being  conscious  that  she 
herself  was  the  object  of  her  observation. 

"  Thoa  art  very  handsome,  Yalborg !"  said 
Siri,  at  once,  when  Yalborg  thought  she  slept, 
"  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at  thee !  and  dmu  art 
so  very  good,  who  art  so  careful  of  a  poor  re- 
jected creature,  like  me." 

Yalborg  blushed,  but  said  nothing.  A  little 
time  after,  Siri  felt  a  kiss  and  a  hot  tear  on  the 
hand  which  hung  languidly  over  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  she  heard  Yalborg  say : 

"  Siri,  forgive  me !" 

And  tnis  from  the  prond  Yalborg !  Siri 
raised  herself  in  amazement  in  the  bed,  saying, 

"What!  what,  indeed,  have  I  to  forgive 
theel" 

"  It  was  I  who  first  witnessed  thy  meetings 


with  the  strange  man ;  I  who  gave  informa- 
tion  ;  I  who  accused  thee." 

Siri  was  silent  for  ^  while,  and  then  said, 
quietly, 

"  Thou  thought  thou  didst  right !  Thou  be- 
lieved  me  to  be  wicked !" 

"  Yes  ;  but  now — now,  I  do  not  believe  it 
any  longer.  Canst  thon,  eantt  thou  pardon 
me  V 

"  Ah,  with  my  whole  heart '." 

Yalborg  sunk  into  Siri's  extended  arms ;  and 
a  silent  union  was  cemented ;  and  two  hearts 
hitherto  closed  to  each  other,  now  opened  to 
each  other  their  life-springs. 

*'  Sparks  flew  out  of  the  home  of  fire,  and 
fell  into  the  home  of  cold  ;  then  warmth  gav« 
life  to  frost,"  says  the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
northern  mythes  of  the  origin  of  life,  and  as 
the  sea  lives  in  the  drops  of  water,  so  stood 
forth  in  the  life  of  the  two  young  maidens,  the 
truth  of  the  ancient  saga  of  the  giants. 

During  Siri's  convalescence,  it  was  Yalborg 
who  read  aloud  to  her,  who  prepared  for  her 
the  dishes  which  are  at  this  time  so  delicious 
to  taste,  so  pleasant  to  present.  For  any  tint 
of  health  on  Siri's  cheeks,  there  sprung  up  a 
joy  in  Valborg's  heart,  and  gave  to  her  manner 
a  life,  and  expression  of  feeling  and  grace, 
which  all,  and  even  Olof  remarked,  when  he 
talked  with  her  of  the  object  of  both  their 
cares. 

When  Siri  was  just  able  to  go  out,  she  was 
supported  on  Yalborg's  arm  ;  their  growing 
intimacy  was  noticed  by  all  in  the  house. 
Lieutenant  Lasse  called  them  "  the  insepara- 
bles." Brigitta  said  she  was  jealous  of  Yal- 
borg, and  on  the  highway  to  grow  melancholy 
about  it,  if  she  had  only  had  time  for  it.  But, 
in  part,  her  brother  was  now  constantly  about 
her,  singing,  ^ 

How  Bad  and  ihort  Is  this  life  of  oors. 
Let  OS  BWMtsa  it  thea  with  pleasura ; 

and  in  part,  she  had  now  taken  up  Yalborg's 
usual  avocations  within  the  house ;  and  it  gave 
her  much  to  think  upon,  and  much  to  do.  She 
now  discovered  that  it  was  by  no  means  easy 
to  fill  Yalborg's  place ;  and  that  Yalborg,  be- 
neath her  quiet,  almost  unobserved  activity, 
had  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  embracing, 
and  ordering  every  thing — and  that  as  wisely, 
as  carefully.  The  strong  habit  of  observation 
of  others  had  developed  in  her  an  actual  talent 
for  setting  every  thing  right.  She  was  like 
the  concealed  wheel  in  the  clock.  But  people 
think  very  little  of  this — they  look  at  the  bands. 
Yet  Mrs.  Ingeborg  had  long  done  justice  to 
Yalborg's  still  merit,  and  now  Brigitta  said, 
"This  Yalborg,  depend  upon  it,  will  very  soon 
eclipse  us  all.  Some  fine  day  she  will  come 
flying  as  a  butterfly  out  of  the  chrysalis.  I  see 
now  that  she  has  wings,  though  they  lie  still 
folded  up." 

But  in  Siri,  too,  there  took  place  at  this  pe- 
riod a  great  change.  It  was  as  if  the  woman 
at  once  had  awakened  in  her.  The  childish 
girl  had  vanished,  as  it  were,  during  the  early 
part  of  her  illness.  She  was  more  quiet,  mild- 
ej^^re  grateful,  and  a  certain  sadness,  a  pro- 
l^^v,  even  in  playful  moments,  to  Ic^  fall 
t^tf'a  look,  an  expression,  a  smile  of  lov<>  f.ir 
all  who  surrounded  her;  besides  a  gin-diil 
developement  of  the  external  form ;  uj!  thia 
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made  her  interesting  in  ahigb  degree,  and  for 
Olormore  dangerous  than  ever,  if  be  bad  seen 
her  much.  But  he  saw  ber  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible, and  was  generally  on  short  excursions 
into  the  country. 

The  plan  of  the  curate  and  Brigitta,  on  which 
they  so  much  felicitated  themselves,  for  Siri's 
removal  with  them  to  Weateras,  was  stranded 
at  once  against  ber  positive  wish  to  remain 
there  in  the  heme,  and  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  found  herself.  On  the  contrary,  she 
expressed  a  lively  joy  in  the  prospect  of  the 
projected  journey  to  Fahlun ;  and  she  talked 
otten  of  her  desire  to  descend  into  the  great 
and  celebrated  copper-mine  at  Fahlun. 

Brigitta  shook  ber -bead  at  this  longing,  and 
the  curate  puUed  a  longer  face  than  ever,  as 
the  hope  of  his  wedding  and  settling  down  to 
housekeeping  this  autumn  disappeared.  But 
Brigitta  consoled  him  with  the  prospect  of  their 
now  approaching  journey,  and  with, 

'*  The  sprin;  doth  codm,  the  trees  bant  oat,"  &c. 

Having  arranged  to  meet  the  Mora  family  at 
Fahlun,  at  the  end  of  October,  Brigitta  depart- 
ed with  her  curate  and  her  brother  from  Mora 
to  Westeras  in  the  early  days  of  September. 
Brigitta,  who  prepared  to  harangue  the  bishop 
in  Westeras  in  Babelish,  composed  and  read 
over  her  speech  on  the  way ;  and  Lieutenant 
Ijasse  helped  her  with  it  in  order  to  counteract 
the  "  dreadful  melancholy,"  which  the  separa- 
tion from  Valborg  occasioned  him,  and  which 
he  foresaw  would  accompany  him  to  the  grave, 
or  to — Westeras ! 

When  the  lively  brother  and  sister  were 
gone,  there  fell  on  the  home  of  Mora  a  quiet 
which  now  became  more  beneficial  than  all 
gaiety.  Siri  gave  no  further  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness. Shewas  no  longer  out  late  in  the  even- 
ings or  at  night,  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  was 
much  out  in  the  day-time  with  Valborg.  The 
hours  of  discourse  with  her  paternal  teacher 
became  to  her  continually  dearer ;  while  he 
daily  became  more  pleased  with  ber,  and  aiTec- 
tion  towards  her  again  warmed  his  heart.  Not 
a  word  more  was  spoken  in  the  family  of  what 
had  disturbed  its  peace.  AU  seemed  disposed 
to  comfort  ^nd  cheer  one  another.  The  angel 
of  peace  spread  his  wings  over  the  home  of 
Mora,  and  in  their  shadow  Mrs.  Ingeborg  again 
awaked  to  her  former  glad  life,  and  to  her  ac- 
tivity for  all  and  every  thing  about  her. 
7  And  the  autumn  came  on,  and  the  days 
darkened,  and  the  fires  were  lit  in  the  houses. 
Like  sable  troops  of  mourners  passed  the  bea- 
Ty  grey  clouds  over  the  earth,  and  land  and 
water  assumed  the  dark  blue  colour  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  northern  landscape  when  the 
Bun  is  absent.  Autumn  in  the  north  has  a 
still,  deep  melancholy ;  but  the  ever-green  pine 
and  fir-woDds  which  crown  its  mountains  and 
heights,  and  murmur  with  equal  freshness 
whether  the  summer  tribes  and  birds  sport  in 
them,  or  their  beard  flies  before  the  northern 
storm,  while  the  ravens  croak  in  the  clouds 
These  forests  take  away  every  thing  pale, 
every  thing  weak  and  hypochondriacal  from 
sadness,  and  give  it  a  stamp  of  elevatii 
of  profound  seriousness.  The  ancieni 
breathes  under  the  veil  of  sorrow.    Ai 
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come  days,  gjorioas  days,  when  the  pine  black- 
birds sing  in  the  frosty  transparency  of  the 
mornings,  when  the  piled  clouds  stand  in  pnr- 
ple  and  gold  above  the  dark  green  heigbta, 
when  the  air  is  light  and  clastic,  light  as  a  fly- 
ing bird,  and  the  body  and  the  mind  of  man  is 
winged  with  it — days  when  the  sun  shines  in 
his  purest  splendour  over  the  many-coloured 
earth,  where  the  leaf  grows  yellow,  and  the 
bunches  of  the  mountain-ash  glow ;  when  the 
northern  lights  flame  in  the  evening,  then  is  it 
glorious  in  the  north. 

One  splendid  September  day,  sat  Valborg 
and  Siri,  resting  in  a  wood  together  after  a 
long  ramble.  They  had  conversed  about  their 
childhood,  their  parents  ;  and  their  communi- 
cations had  not  been  glad,  although  Siri's  rela- 
tions of  her  enterprises  and  adventures  had 
occasioned  many  a  hearty  laugh.  Valborg's 
disclosures  cnuld  call  forth  nothing  of  the  kind, 
A  more  joyless,  wearisome  life  than  hers  it 
were  scarcely  possible  to  conceive;  and  the 
mental  thraldohi  in  which  her  youth  passed 
may  explain,  in  a  great  measure,  her  reserved 
and  cold  manner.  Her  parents  had  married 
purely  for  worldly  considerations,  without  at- 
tachment or  serious  reflection  on  the  union 
into  which  they  entered  ;  and  their  life  became 
a  succession  of  little  bitternesses  and  great 
provocations.  The  daughter  bom  in  this  home 
enjoyed  no  sunshine  of  afiection  on  her  cradle. 
Her  egotistical  and  exacting  parents  gave  her 
no  warmth,  but  demanded  from  ber  o^dicoce, 
and  a  strict  fulfilling  of  her  duties  towards 
them.  Often  did  there  pass  through  Valborg's 
soul,  the  query,  whether  a  marriage  of  this 
sort,  however  sanctioned  by  the  forms  of  so- 
ciety and  the  church,  was  not  one  of  the  great- 
est of  sins  against  our  I/>rd's  rule  on  the 
earth.  But  she  suppressed  this  query,  as  all 
others,  in  proud  bitterness.  Disposed  by  na- 
ture to  reserve,  she  became  changed  by  her 
education,  as  it  were,  to  a  rououny.  Thus  she 
bad  lived  without  living,  till  the  deaths  of  her 
parents,  which  followed  rapidly  one  upon  the 
other,  loosened  her  chains,  and  conducted  her 
into  a  more  beautiful  sphere  of  existence ;  but 
two-and-twenty  years'  habit  in  combination 
with  a  disposition,  not  by  nature  very  accessi- 
ble, had  engrained,  as  it  were,  a  petrefactioa 
into  her  disposition,  and  some  violent  shocks 
must  take  place  before  it  open  itself  to  milder 
influences. 

The  two  young  girls  had  been  silent  awhile, 
when  Siri  aU  at  once  exclaimed, 

"Valborg!  thou  hast  certainly  never  been 
in  love !    Thou  art  too  calm,  too  sensible !" 

A  low  tremulous  "  ah !"  from  the  lips  of 
Valborg  answered  Siri's  question ;  and  a  gianoe 
fromJier  large,  beautiful  eyes  seemed  to  open 
op  an  abyss  of  concealed  fire.  Siri  was  struck 
with  astonishment  at  this  expression  in  Val- 
borg's glance  ;  and  when  she  saw  the  sudden- 
ly flushing  colour  at  once  fade  from  her  cheeks, 
then  a  MMv  light  broke  upon  Siri.  Affection- 
ately she  embraced  Valborg,  and  whispered, 
"  Valborg !  thou  lovest — thou  lovest  OtoC  I 
have  heard  thee  of  nights  when  thou  slept  ot- 
ter his  name !" 

Siri  felt  Valborg  tremble ;  she  felt  her  cold 
lips  upon  her  cheek.  Bnt  not  a  word  said 
Valborg — she  sat  pale  and  speechless. 
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"Have  I  wonnded  theel"  whisperad  Siri. 
••  Oh,  don't  be  Texed  !" 

Valborg  made  an  attempt  to  speak.  A  bitter 
■hade  of  pain  passed  over  her  usaally  so  tran- 
quil aspect.    At  length  she  said  with  emphasis, 

*'  Siri !  promise  me,  righteously,  that  he  never 
comes  to  know  what  thou  iroaginest.  Never ! 
no,  never  shall  he  know  what  I  feel." 

■'  Bat,  Valborg,  be  also  is  attached  to  thee !" 

"  No,  he  is  not !  I  have  never  been,  and 
never  sh^  be,  loved  by  any  one.  A  spell  is 
apon  my  life,  which  dooms  me  to  solitnde  and 
■uenoe ;  an  iron  band  grasps  my  sonl.  O  Siri ! 
thou  who  captivatest  all  hearts,  thou  who  play- 
eat  in  the  sunshine  of  human  favour,  thou  who, 
when  thou  wilt,  callest  forth  smiles  and  tears, 
thou  canst  not  know,  canst  not  nndentand 
faow  it  feels  to  be  so  sealed  op.  To  know 
Tourself  doomed  never  to  be  understood,  never 
loved ;  and  that  because  one  is  not  amiable, 
because  one  is  dumb,  because  the  life  of  the 
heart  and  the  heart's  tongue  are  bound  by  bard 
hands !"  And  Valborg  wept  bitterly.  Siri  had 
never  seen  her  thus.  And  how  eloquent  did 
she  now  become  io  order  to  console  Valborg ; 
to  describe  all  her  superior  advantages,  her 
beauty,  her  nobleness  of  mind,  and  how  amia- 
ble she  was,  and  how  amiable  she  would  appear 
if  she  only  confided  thoroughly  in  her  power, 
and  bow,  already,  that  which  was  in  her  was 
discerned,  and  how  even  Olof— 

But  here  Valborg  interrupted  her,  saying, 

"  Ob,  Siri,  do  not  talk  of  that !  I  neither 
«an  nor  wil>  ntake  a  fool  of  myself  If  I  were 
a  flint,  or  a  cloud-shape,  or . . .  thy  shoe-string, 
I  slfould  be  of  for  more  vahie  to  Olof  than  I 
now  am.  I  cannot  be  so  blind,  nor  thou  either, 
as  not  to  see  that  his  heart,  liis  love,  belong 
alone  to  thee." 

Siri  was  silent  awhile,  and  then  said, 

■The  heart  can  change ;  and  his  mut  change, 
for  he  wishes  it,  and  I  vnsh  it  too." 

"  I  have  never  felt  attachment  for  any  one 
besides,  in  the  whole  world !"  said  Valborg, 
whose  heart,  once  awakened,  seemed  to  press 
for  utterance.  "  Ever  since  we  were  children 
and  played  together,  on  the  estate  of  my  pa- 
rents, have  I  been  fascinated  by  him ;  and  ev- 
ery' time  that  I  have  seen  him,  again  have  I 
become  niore  deeply  fascinated  by  him.  And 
now,  as  I  see  him  expand  into  manhood,  so 
rich  in  endowment,  so  handsome  !  Ah !  how 
poor,  bow  contracted  have  I  felt  myself  beside 
him,  and  ....  beside  thee.  Yes,  I  have  been 
bitter  against  thee,  and  hated  thee  for  the  bit- 
terness that  I  felt.  But  since  thou  hast  been 
dear  to  me,  ell  is  so  changed.  I  think  that 
now  I  could  willingly  see  you  happy  together." 

"But  mm,"  said  Siri,  "that  is  BMk  than 
«ver  impossible ;  and— Valborg !  I  feel  ti  per- 
suasion that  Olof  will  yet  love  thee,  sad  that 
thou  wilt  be  happy  with  him." 

•<  No,  no,"  said  Valborg,  shakiiw  her  head, 
"  and  I  shall  leam  to  bear  his  in^inrenoMBid 
I  fancy  that  this  will  be  easier  to  W  hcKflKer. 
Bat,  Siri,  we  speak  no  more  on  this  subject — 
promise  me  that ;  and  let  no  one — no  one,  sus- 
pect what  thon  now  knowest !  I  will  net  be 
pitied  by  any  one,  and  least  of  all  by  him ;  rathe: 
would  I  sink  alive  into  the  earth.  But  thou, 
Siri,  bow  is  it  possible  that  thou— dost  not  love 
Olofl" 

O 


"  I  love  hbn,"  said  Siii,  ■  bat  it  is  not  with 
the  passion  of  love,  from  all  that  I  can  conceive 
of  this  feeling.  Perhaps  I  should  have  done, 
if  my  feelings  and  thoughts  had  not  been  ab- 
sorbed by  another  object :  the  giant  in  the  Mid- 
dagsberg — thou  knowest." 

"  Siri,  how  canst  thou  jest  on  tliis  subject, 
and  that  at  this  moment!" 

"  Pardon  me,  I  meant  no  ill.  I  am  so 
thoughtless !" 

■il  have  given  thee  my  heart's  innermost 
secret,  Siri,  and  thou— thou  wilt  not  give  nw 
thine !" 

Siri  turned  rapidly  pale,  and  said, 

"  It  is  not  my  own,  Valborg,  or  in  truth  it 
should  already  have  been  thine ;  but  the  weal, 
perhaps  the  Ufe  of  another  depends  upon  its 
continuing  a  secret,  and  a  solemn  oath  bin^ 
me." 

"Good,"  said  Valborg,  breaking  off;  "then 
we  will  speak  no  more  of  it.  Let  us  now  go 
to  our  patients." 

And  the  two  young  doctresses  eontinned  their 
*walk  to  the  remote  dwellings,  whither  the  ears 
of  the  official  doctor  seldom  arrives. 

In  the  evening,  when  Siri  was  idone  in  her 
little  room,  she  took  out  a  note-book  which 
contained  several  loose  papers.  Many  a  quiet 
morning  and  evening  had  she  already  wet  deae 
leaves  with  her  teats,  and  thus  did  she  now  as 
she  read  the  following 

NOTES. 

SixTBBw  years  ago  there  lay  a  certain  pris- 
oner condemned  to  death  in  the  Smedjegard.* 
A  friend  paid  him  a  secret  visit ;  it  was  the 
evening  before  his  execution.  He  wis  already 
conducted  into  the  cell  where  the  Ibnderaned 
are  placed  previous  to  execution ;  it  lies  close 
to  the  chapel  of  Smedjegard.  But  what  a 
chapel !  Neglect  and  an  unchristian  mind 
could  not  have  made  it  worse.  The  room  of 
the  condemned  man  was  no  better  ;  it  was 
filthy,  naked,  and  hideons.  A  huge  picture  hung 
there— Christ  upon  the  cross — from  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  painter,  a  ghastly  shape.  Did 
the  Merciful  One  desire  that  from  His  cross 
only  horror  should  go  forth  to  the  sinner  who 
looks  up  to  Him  for  consolation  t  I  looked 
round,  to  see  whether  there  were  any  thing  in 
the  room  which  might  awaken  the  mind,  and 
call  up  a  pious  sorrow  or  a  sentiment  of  solace 
— something  which  might  make  an  elevating 
and  salutary  impression  upon  him  who  had 
here  to  prepare  for  his  final  and  violent  exit. 
But  no,  there  was  nothing !  The  clergyman 
who  was  present  in  accor^noe  with  his  duty, 
a  man  of  well-meaning  mind  but  of  weak  en- 
dowments, had  been  able  to  avaken  in  the 
prisoner  who  lay  there  no  remoaL  and  no  bet- 
ter desires.  The  prisoner  thoQbt  of  nothing 
less  than  of  dying ;  he  was  young  and  tall,  and 
strong  as  a  giant ;  he  thought  of  grilling  with' 
the  hangman,  and  making  his  escape.  The 
friend  who  now  visited  him  was  to  assist  him 
in  this  enterprise.  With  a  few  wild,  daring' 
'ellows,  he  was  to  follow  to  the  place  of  exe- 
"■  ■  n,  and  there  await  the  hour.  The  orimi- 
and-his  iViend,  as  criminal  as  himself,  but 
favoured  by  fortune— for  he  had  been 
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happy  enough  to  escape  the  hands  of  justice — 
now  concerted  the  whole  scheme. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening.  The  next  morn- 
ing, in  the  early  dawn,  the  prisoner  was  led 
out  of  the  gaol,  followed  by  an  innumerable 
throng  of  spectators :  he  carried  his  head  high, 
'looked  boldly  round  on  the  people,  and  said 
*•  they  should  see  a  merry  dance." 

The  friend,  accompanied  by  his  men,  follow- 
ed, well  disguised,  in  the  midst  of  the  multi- 
tude. It  vas  a  beautiful  October  day ;  the  sun 
was  bright  and  clear,  and  deep  blue  played  the 
water,  and  the  trees  on  the  shores  shone  in 
autumnal  splendour,  and  the  Skargard*  lay  in 
the  morning  light  with  its  rocks  and  its  fir- 
woods  so  fresh  and  fragrant ;  and  all  this  was 
beheld  as  the  procession  advanced  along  the 
'•ndless  Gdth  Street ;  and  the  friend  of  the  con- 
demned man  thought,  "  If  it  were  now  I  who 
for  the  last  time  looked  on  this  glorious  earth 
— if  it  were  I  who  now  went  to  be  hanged  !" 

When  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  drove  with 
bis  mother  from  their  villa  in  the  suburbs  of 
'Stockholm  into  the  city,  through  the  Skans 
Gate,  there  was  a  place  upon  the  road,  at  some 
distance  ootside  of  the  gate,  where  he  always 
gaxed  into  the  wood  on  the  right  hand,  at  once 
with  curiosity  and  a  terrified  glance ;  for  there, 
in  the  wood,  gleamed  forth  three  tall  white 
■chimneys,  over  the  tops^of  the  trees — "  chim- 
neys," lys  mother  called  them,  but  he  knew 
well  that  they  stood  upon  the  gallows,  and  that 
they  were  posts  on  which  malefactors  were 
hanged;  and  when  the  boy  saw  them  he  be- 
.eame  filled  with  awe,  and  shuddered ;  and  nev- 
er did  he  see  Swedish  bank-notes  with  their 
.  inscription,  "  He  who  forges  imitations  of  these 
j  >note8  wilkbe  hanged,"  without  thinking  of  the 
white  pillars  in  the  wood.  Farther  on  in  life 
he  was  to  gaze  on  them  more  nearly. 

The  procession  of  death  issued  from  Goth 
Street :  the  name  of  the  street  is  derived  from 
that  of  the  first  criminal  who  passed  along  it 
to  execution.  In  the  street  is  a  public-house, 
into  which  the  culprit  is  taken  to  drink  a  glass 
of  strengthening  drink  on  the  way.  It  was 
the  case  now,  and  the  condemned  one  did  not 
drink  feigningly.  The  procession  then  again 
set  forward.  A  little  without  the  gate  of  Skans 
the  way  bends  to  the  left,  and  so  reaches  an 
open  place  in  the  wood,  and  here  at  once  pre- 
sented itself  a  white  rotunda,  with  three  lofty 
white  pillars,  and  cross-beams  and  hooks,  and 
at  the  entrance  an  iron  door,  on  which  some 
one,  in  devilish  mockery,  had  written  in  large 
'  letters,  "  Goth's  Villa."  And  here,  through 
the  ir«n  dogr  into  the  villa,  passed  the  con- 
demned one  'Vith  the  hangman,  and  vanished 
from  all  eyes,  while  the  people  stood  in  dense 
crowds  on  Mk  the  hills  around.  But  nearer 
and  nearerwew  the  friend  with  his  men, 
awaiting  the  moment. 

At  onM  there  was  heard  an  uproar  before 
the  villa,  nlows,  wild  curses,  oriea.4.The  guard 
stormed  in,  all  became  silent,  and — the  prison- 
er came  not  out !  As  quickly,  again,  his  frienil 
caught  sight  of  him,  but  it  was  above  the  wnll ! 
Tlien  fled  he  as  if  chased  by  the  Furirs. 

lie  fled  from  his  home  and  his  cot^try,  ,i^ 
lived  in  strange  lands  for  many  years  a  life  W 

*  Bseki  lad  iiUndt  on  th«  ooMt  of  Swaden. 


adventure,  now  in  the  army,  now  on  the  boards 
of  the  theatre,  now  in  the  depths  of  the  noine, 
whichever  was  most  to  his  fancy. 

But  a  tender  tie  bound  him  to  his  native 
land  ;  and  when  he  bad  caused  a  report  of  his 
death  to  be  spread,  he  wrote  to  her  whom  he 
had  passionately  loved,  and  loved  still,  to  tell 
her  that  he  lived  and  should  live  for  her ;  but 
he  received  no  answer.  Years  passed  over, 
and  he  was  in  act  to  return  to  his  native  land 
to  seek  her  out,  when  a  traveller  from  the  place 
of  her  abode  gave  him  the  intelligence  that  she, 
his  wife,  was  become  the  wife  of  another.  On 
the  shore  where  he  stood,  the  outcast  of  his 
country  turned  round.  For  ten  years  he  drove 
to  and  fro  as  before,  but  more  wretched  than 
before.  Then  was  he  drawn  vehemently  home- 
wards. He  was  a  father :  in  the  land  of  bis 
birth  his  daughter  grew  up.  The  thought  swell- 
ed in  his  bosom,  delicious  as  powerful :  he  must 
see  her,  lay  her  head  on  bis  bosom,  hear  her 
call  him  father !  As  with  a  band  of  iron  this 
desire  drew  him  to  his  native  soil ;  it  drew  him 
in  defiance  of  chains  and  death.  He  went,  and 
again  saw  and  kfcsed  the  earth  where  his  cra- 
dle had  stood,  but  where  he  never  can  find  bla 
grave. 

In  Stockholm  he  again  passed  along  the  road 
which  he  had  traversed  sixteen  years  before ; 
he  again  beheld  the  deep-blue  waters,  the  trees, 
the  Skirgard.  As  he  went  the  bells  of  the  city 
rang  solemnly  and  peacefully — it  was  Sunday. 
He  again  saw  the  white  rotunda,  with  the  mock- 
ing inscription:  still  and  hushbd-was  it  noiv 
there;  the  sun  shone  down  upon  it,  and  the 
grass  grew  green  and  joyous,  and  the  dande- 
lions nodded  yellow  and  friendlily  in  the  breeze, 
by  the  steps  whose  ascent  had  been  trodden  by 
so  many  feet  heavy  with  death. 

Recent  traces  of  an  execution  appeared  at 
some  little  distance,  and  on  the  fresh,  newly 
laid  turf  bloomed  red  flowers.  Even  to  the 
grave  of  the  malefactor  aflection  finds  its  way ! 

There  stood  a  cottage  by  the  way-side,  not 
far  off:  a  shoemaker  lived  in  it,  and  his  thir- 
teen years'  old  boy,  who  opened  the  gate,  an- 
swered frankly  and  honestly  the  questions  of 
the  wanderer  concerning  the  execution  of  a 
couple  of  wretched  murderers,  which  had  late- 
ly taken  place  there  in  the  wood. 

People  talk  of  the  criminal's  hardihood.  Oh 
stuflri 

Sick  at  heart,  with  an  abhorrence  of  man  and 
society,  ho  marched  on. 

And  he  wandered  away  towards  Dalama  to 
seek  his  child,  the  angel  of  innocence,  who 
should  reconcile  him  to  humanity  and  to  life ! 

In  DalKua,  near  the  mines  of  dster-Silfberg, 
she  -^as  said  to  dwell.  But  she  was  no  longer 
in  this  district.  For  two  months  she  had  been 
in  'Mora  with  her — O  my  God ! 

He  tarried  a  day  in  this  neighbourhood,  de- 

taciad  by  nemory.    It  was  here,  here  in  the 

viciBBy  of  <he  now-abandoned  silver  mines, 

that  she,  the  formerly  beloved  one,  had  dwelt 

ami  bloomed,  beautiful  as  the  wild  rose.    Here 

,  was  it  that  they  became  acquainted  with  each 

\    iher— here  that  they  wandered  together  in  the 

I  slill  summer  evenings  and  nights,  while  the 

Crtiy-hued  phalsne  noiselessly  flitted  around 

i  tlicm,  and  the  Silene  noctifiora  opened  for  thom. 
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its  fragrant  chalices ;  they  also  dranlc  from  a 
chalice — it  was  that  of  love— yonng,  first,  po- 
tent, and  impetuoQ!)  love. 

Her  brother-in-law  and  guardian  was  oppo- 
sed to  their  love,  and  especially  to  the  lover, 
whose  already-involved  circamstances  be  was 
somewhat  aware  of.  He  forbade  him  his  house. 
Bat  Jot  him  was  his  wife,  Ingeborg's  enthusi- 
astic sister,  and  she  fell  into  the  plans  with 
wliich  love  and  a  desire  of  revenge  inspired 
him.  These  also  were  favoured  by  the  pride 
of  the  loved  one  irritated  by  the  despotic  pro- 
ceedings of  the  brother-in-law.  They  agreed 
apon  a  secret  marriage,  which  should  first  be 
made  known  when  certain  circumstances  per- 
mitted it,  and  when  necessity  could  effect  what 
now  was  denied.  But  what  he  meant  by  this, 
he  only  properly  understood,  not  the  innocent, 
confiding  woman,  who  committed  her  fate  to 
his  hands.  That  fate  he  would  conquer  and 
make  a  happy  one,  whilst  he  believed  himself, 
through  his  genius  and  address,  able  to  com- 
mand the  laws  of  society,  or  to  set  himself 
above  them. 

At  the  bdths  of  Sather,  he  managed  to  win 
over  a  young,  enthusiastic  clergyman,  a  stran- 
'  gar  to  the  place,  to  his  plan,  which  he  repre- 
sented to  him  in  the  delusive  light  in  which  he 
himself  saw  it. 

The  general  went  a  journey.  Every  thing 
favoured  the  lovers'.objects.  The  priestly  cer- 
emony removed  all  scruples  fmm^he  mind  of 
the  ladies,  who  had  little  knowledge  of  juridical 
circumstances.  Besides,  he  understood  how 
te  make  them  perfectly  satisfied. 

One  summer  evening  the  lovers  met  at  the 
ancient  chapel  near  these  mines.  With  lilacs 
from  a  grave  in  the  churchyard,  he  adorned  his 
bride,  and  thus  led  her  into  the  chapel,  where 
the  priest  already  awaited  them^  and  united 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High.  A  more 
beauttful  or  pure-hearted  bride  never  stood 
there  before  the  altar. 

As  they  issued  from  the  church  black  thun- 
der-clouds rolled  over  the  heavens,  and  dark- 
ened them.  But  he  heeded  them  not.  Amid 
the  roar  of  the  thunder  and  the  flashes  of  the 
lightning  he  pressed  the  loved«ne  to  his  heart, 
and  earthly  love  celebrated  his  triumph  amid 
the  clangour  .>t  heaven's  hosannas. 

That  was  life ! 

There  is  a  hue  of  death  on  the  sulphur-green 
water  which  fills  these  deserted  mines,  around 
which  stand  rugged  mountain  precipices.  The 
whole  country  around  is  a  hideous  morass. 
There,  amid  stone-fields  and  water-spouts,  the 
chapel  has  stood  from  the  Catholic  times,  in 
which  *ht  ance  stood  so  beautiful;  but  that 
chapel  has  now  been  abandoned  for  many  years, 
open  to  man  and  beast.  A  horrible  story  of 
murder  is  connected  with  these  mines,  with 
.his  black  and  decaying  house  of  prayer,  and  its 
spirit  seems  to  brood  wildly  over  the  country. 
A  pale,  sorrowful  apparition  also  wanders  there, 
the  apparition  of  a  powerrul  love,  a  great  but 
brief  felicity.  It  seeks  here  its  former  paradise, 
and  finds  only  graves,  and  desolation. 

Still  stood  the  lilac  bashes  green  in  the 
churchyard,  but  their  flowers  had  long  ago  with- 
ered ....  Fool !  not  to  have  reflected  when  he 
broke  them  for  a  bride's  garland,  that  they 


bloomed  on  a  grave !....-  He  entered  once 
more  that  open-standing  house  of  prayer.  It 
was  more  dilapidated,  the  walls  leaned  more 
than  before  ;  the  wind  passed  more  freely 
through  the  shattered  leaden  casements.  The 
altar  before  which  tht  and  be  had  stood  sixteen 
years  before  was  ready  to  tumble,  and  the  hid- 
eous pictures  above  it  seemed  to  desire  to  fall 
upon  him.  Some  leaves  from  the  psalm-books 
lay  strewed  over  the  floor,  and  he  took  up  oae 
of  them,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  word  of  conso- 
lation or  hope,  and  read : 
„  "  Eeen  Boon,  nar  nagor  wil  begifwa  sigh  i 
Achtenskap." 

"  A  prayer  for  those  who  are  about  to  enter 
into  matrimony." 

There  is  often  a  mockery  in  \\^,  which  mast 
be  a  scourge  in  the  hand  of  some  wicked  spiriL 

A  half-open  chest  stood  in  the  porch  of  the 
chapel ;  he  opened  it.  There  lay  within  it  a 
mutilated  image  of  stone. 

All  was  dark  and  ugly;  and  dark  was  the 
mind  of  the  wanderer  when  he  issued  forth. 
He  went  on  to  Mora !  . . . . 

By  the  Middagsberg,  in  a  deserted  hnt  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  he  took  up  his  abode. 
Thty  ■<iiax^  not  then  at  Mora ;  they  were  at  Sol- 
lerdn,  *kt  and  her  child.  Here  will  he,  as  a 
fisherman,  make  excursions,  and  visit  the  isl- 
ands. He  cherished  a  fancy,  in  viking  fashion, 
of  falling  in  with  his  maiden ! . . . . 

And  he  found  again  his  daughter,  his  child ; 
pressed  her  to  his  bosom;  and  it  yet  glows 
with  love,  with  joy  and  pain  in  this  remem- 
brance. An  accident  or  ... .  why  noti  Ood's 
goodness  threw  her  into  his  arms.  He  wis 
out  upon  the  lake,  heard  a  cry  for  help,  and 
rowed  towards  the  quarter  wheno*  it  came. 
He  saw  a  capsized  boat  and  a  young  girl  who 
was  on  the  point  of  sinking ;  she  was  sense- 
less, and  blood  was  visible  on  her  temples.  He 
took  her  into  his  boat,  and  rowed  her  to  his 
dweUlng.  Her  appearance,  her  age,  a  mark  by 
the  left  eye,  a  feeling  that  went  through  his 
whole  blood,  all  told  him  that  she  whom  he 
had  rescued  was — bis  own  flesh  and  blood,  his 
child  !  When  he  led  her  into  his  dwelling,  and 
had  recalled  her  to  consciousness,  he  learned 
her  name.  She  was  his  daughter !  What 
scenes  now  followed !  What  a  drama  within 
a  few  hours,  and  within  four  wretched,  narrow 
walls !  He  made  himself  known  to  her ;  read 
her  her  mother's  letter  which  announced  her 
birth,  which  spoke  of  the  maifc  by  the  left  ey^ 
which  the  child  had  like  its  ftther,  and  he 
shewed  her  that  by  his  eye,  and  she — must  be- 
lieve him.  Terrified  and  astonished  stood  the 
enchanting  maiden  there  at  first,  but  he  quick- 
ly acquired  a  power  over  her  mind,  and  the 
child's  love  drew  fire  from  his.  A  strange  life 
arose  within  her,  full  at  once  of^ht  and  dark- 
ness. But  out  of  the  light  iato  darkness  and 
night  her  father  speedily  oonducted  Jier,  when 
he  enjoined  her  the  strictest  silence*  yes,  com- 
manded her  to  swear  it,  and  made  her  un)}er- 
stand  that  life  or  death,  both  for  himself  and 
others,  depended  upon  it.  Her  mother's  name 
jhe  did  not  get  to  know.j^e  would  spare  the 
Sther-i-yet.  He  has  soiB|ing  to  say  to  her, 
some  tnal  to  put  her  to,  DBfore  he  shall  have 
formed  his  resolve  respecting  her. 

A  night  and  a  day  he  retained  his  child  with 
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him.    Then  were  they  obliged  to  part,  bat .  .  . 
they  will  meet  again !  .  .  .  . 

Twice  since  then  haa  he  seen  his  child  again. 
A  noble  natore !  Pure  as  the  new-fallen  snow, 
and  warm  as  the  heaven  of  the  sonth.  An 
open,  living  soul !  every  word  how  intelligible, 
every  glance  how  it  kindles !  What  a  delight 
to  form  this  spirit,  to  warm  yourself  at  its 
heart !  That  ought  to  be  the  happiness  of  her 
'flrther,  but ....  but  he  most  away,  and  labour 
for  his  bread !  King  Magnus  Smek  ordained 
the  copper  mine  for  an  asylum  for  criminals 
"who  have  not  committed  crimes  too  enor- 
mous." The  wanderer  has  then  a  sort  of  royal 
permission  to  reside  there. 

'In  spring  I  shall  return  to  Mora. 

In  the  Copper  Mine,  Jannary. 

Here,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  &thom  deep 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the  hard,  glitter- 
iog  mine,  where  all  Is  rigid,  cold,  immovable — 
here  beats  an  unquiet,  glowing  heart.  It  yearns 
to  be  hence — yearns  towards  Mora — ^towards 
the  lovely  strand  where  beats  another  heart,  a 
young,  warm  heart,  the  dearest  that  I  possess 
in  the  world.  In  the  mines  of  the  Tyrol  I  was 
,  much  better.  Now  I  have  seen  Paradise,  and 
long  after  it,  and  suffer.  When  will  the  spring 
arrive  ?  Then  shall  I  be  rich— then  can  I  lux- 
ariate,  for  a  tims,  in  freedom.  My  child,  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  earth  ascends  a  blessing 
for  thee ! 

Mora,  April. 

Again  at  the  foot  of  the  Middagsberg--again 
near  the  light-locked  maiden,  all  that  I  love ! 
and  near  Act- who  has  almost  awaked  my  hate ! 
Since  a  oertain  time  I  feel  myself  changed.  I 
know  not  what  thirst  of  revenge  stirs  in  my 
bosom.  Why  shall  the  be  happy  while  I  suffer 
so  immeasurably!  She,  indeed,  is  the  cause 
of  the  worst  portion  of  my  condition.  Burning, 
bitter  feelings ! 

The  bells  of  idora !  The  bells  of  Mora !  Oh 
'  their  sound  is  beautiful !  They  have  made  me 
weep,  and  my  gall  seethes  less  bitterly.  But 
melancholy  lies  upon  me,  dark  and  heavy  as  the 
eternal  night !  My  beloved  child !  if  thou  lay 
on  my  heart,  if  I  could  see  thy  blue  eyes,  kiss 
thy  goMen  locks,  then  should  I  feel  better. 
But  in  vain  do  I  stretch  my  arms  towards  thee 
— thou  comest  not,  canst  not  come ! 

It  grows  dark ;  clouds  veil  the  heavens ;  the 
lake  swells  and  roars  restlessly,  and  the  still 
and  dusky  shores  seem  to  ba  drawn  nearer  to 
each  other.  This  people  say,  is  the  case  when 
tempestuoDS  weather  is  coming.  Thus  do  lov- 
'tag  spirits  4raw  near  each  other  when  misfor- 
tane  or  danger  threatens,  and  seek  to  defend 
each  other,  to  hope  or  to  die  together.  But 
Who  approaches  me  1  Whom  have  I  thqs  to 
See  to  to  the  whole  vride  world  1 

How  t)p  strand  tf  Mora  seems  to  creep  to- 
'trards  mine  in  the  nnqniet  evening.  I  see 
dearly  the  church,  the  green  trees,  and  now 
the  house  where  my  dau^dHer  dwells.  It  comes 
nearer— nearer.  Etemfll^wwers  of  love !  Is 
that  not  a  miiacMMie  work  of  the  spirit  of  jUT 
^lildl  ^^ 

No,  it  is  the  work  of  the  powers  of  mockery 
and  scorn!  They  wish  to  allow  me  to  see  the 
treasure,  in  order  then  to  bear  it  away.    But— 


Yet  this  night  will  I  press  my  child  to  n 
heart ! 

My  arm  knit  itself  convulsively;  but  hn 
head  rested  upon  it,  and  it  became  rehtxed.  I 
looked  into  her  heavenly  eyes,  and  the  hell  in 
my  bosom  grew  cool.  Her  love,  her  affection- 
ate disposition,  made  me  soft  and  miU. 

May. 
Again  and  agam  I  have  seen  her.  Oh !  bat 
there  is  a  bitterness  in  this  pleasure,  a  povert; 
in  this  affluence,  a  thorn  in  this  rose  of  gla(t 
ness  that  I  cannot  endure.  For  we  fflust  pog- 
itively  separate  again  and  what— what  shall  be 
the  end  of  it!  What  shall  the  dove  of  inno- 
cence do  near  the  criminal  1  He  can  only  di». 
turb  her  peace— perhaps,  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  spot  her  white  wings. 

She  has  talked  about  her;  she  reports  her  to 
be  still  beautiful— beautiful  and  happy !  There 
comes  at  times  over  me  a  desire  to  cause  this 
beauty  to  turn  pale,  to  entomb  tiiis  happinera, 
and — that  were  easy  for  me. 

I  went  in  the  stormy  evening  up  towards  her 
home,  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  hei. 

I  saw  her,  the  lovely  woman,  my .    More 

wildly  flowed  my  blood  after  it.'  I  was  obliged 
to  conceal  myself  then,  but  I  will  shew  myself 
again. 

"  Not  yet !  not  yet !"  Thus  ring  the  bells  o{ 
Mora,  and  implore  for  ner.  Well  then — not 
yet !    But  I  must  forth— forth  and  wander ! 

June. 


I  wander  whole  days  through ;  I  make  my- 
self weary,  weary,  but  that  brings  no  sleep  at 
night.  This  want  of  sleep  is  fearfully  consu- 
ming. How  weary  I  am  of  seeing  the  sun  as- 
cend in  his  beauty. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  one  single  transac 
tion,  in  which  lay  no  actually  criminal  ^esire 
can  originate  such  misery !  So  do  I  ask  my- 
self sometimes ;  and  then  comes  over  me  a 
wondering,  a  doubt,  whether  it  can  actually  ba 
8« ;  but  it  is  all  over  with  me  on  earth— with 
me,  80  splendidly  endowed,  so  evidently  called 
to  play  a  great  and  brilliant  part.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  muSt  be  a  miserable  dream,  from 
which  I  must  awake  when  I  have  fully  slept 
out  my  sleep ;  and  I  then  endeavour  to  sleep, 
but  an  invisible,  gnawing  worm  keeps  me  for 
ever  awake ;  and  when  I  chance  to  sleep  a  mo* 
ment,  and  then  awake,  I  behold  myself  as  be- 
fore, a  lost  wanderer,  fleeing  before  the  sword 
of  the  judge. 

This  mommg  I  rowed  oat  on  the  river:  tie 
morning  was  blowy  and  cool,  but  my  bloai 
burnt  hotly  after  the  sleepless  night  I  wvti 
through  a  rapid .-  it  looked  perilous,  bnt  I  fen 
not  to  drown.  One  bitterness  may  be  as  good 
as  another,  nay,  better,  for  it  brings  an  end 
with  it.  Bnt  there  stood  before  my  mind  my 
shining  Siri ;  I  longed  to  see  her  again,  and 
felt  compelled  to  live.  Wandering  long  amongst 
the  mountains,  in  the  endless  pine-forests,  I  Alt 
myself  pressed  to  the  earth.  The  sun  hid  him- 
self behind  the  veil  of  clouds,  like  a  pale,  joy- 
less countenance.  I  had  cooler  watch.  How 
slowly  passed  the  time.  I  went  into  a  peas- 
ant's hut  in  the  wood,  and  got  a  Kttle  iru'Ik  and 
bread ;  slumbered  then  on  a  flowery  slope  near 
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the  rirer,  and  awoke  refreshed,  and  singolarly 
strengthened  in  soul  and  body.  Thanks,  thou 
verdant,  friendly  shore ! 

Ah,  that  the  done  coald  but  be  undone !  But 
how  shall  that  be  1  How  shall  the  crime  be 
extirpate!,  the  stain  be  washed  out  1  The  done 
is  done ;  what  has  occurred  has  occurred ; 
-neither  the  powers  of  earth  nor  of  heaven  can 
change  that,  and  that  is — the  curse  ! 

What  caused  my  misery  t  A  false  concep- 
tion of  society,  a  passion  for  riches,  for  honour 
— ^love  to — ^tbe  faithless.  AiVhen  she  became 
mine,  I  wished  to  become  rich  and  powerful, 
that  I  might  eqjoy  her  society  in  peace.  The 
means  were  not  lawful,  that  I  knew,  but — I 
proposed  afterwards  to  become  the  benefactor 
of  society,  and — 

"  The  way  to  hell,"  says  some  one,  "  is  pa- 
ved with  good  intentions ;"  and  this  way  was 
mine. 

My  soul  is  a  tossed  sea,  and  I  do  not  know 
myself:  sometimes  I  am  pious,  sometimes  em- 
bittered and  wild ;  sometimes  I  will  pardon  all, 
sometimes  I  thirst  terribly  for  vengeance ;  and 
thus  my  soul  labours  and  raves,  without  arri- 
ving at  any  conclusion,  or  at  any  repose  or  or- 
der. One  hour  destroys  what  another  builds 
up,  and  all  is  uncertainty  and  torment. 

Happy,  happy  are  the  children  of  these  val- 
leys !  those  sons  and  daughters  of  toil !  They' 
know  nothing  of  the  soul's  misery.  Fresh  and 
great  is  their  life,  like  the  river  by  which  they 
dwell.  I  have  watched  their  labours  the  day 
through,  and  at  evening,  when  I  have  ap- 
proached their  huts,  I  have  heard  soft  and 
strong  voices  within  them  blended  in  the  sing- 
ing of  hymns.  How  worthless  do  I  feel  myself 
hMide  these  people ! 

July. 

To-day  I  came  to  a  lake  whose  shore  was 
black  with  pinewoods ;  it  was  the  lake  of  Ore. 
Gloomy,  but  smooth  as  a  mirror,  it  lay  beneath 
the  cloudy  sky,  between  its  desolate,  wild  banks. 
The  melancholy  picture  pleased  me.  Then 
shone  forth  the  sun,  and  lit  up  a  little  tower- 
less  church  upon  an  island  in  the  lake.  I  saw 
the  peasantry  flocking  around  it,  and  recollect- 
ed that  it  was  Sunday.  ).  went  thither,  and  un 
.  the  way  sung  for  my  inward  rest  a  little  song, 
which  many  years  before  I  heard  a  young  boy 
of  Dalama  sing  to  a  wild,  graceful  air : 

"And  now,  u  I  canu  throngh  the  MTen-mile  wood, 

1  hoard  how  the  bell*  wen  rinfinf . 
^  And  teU  me,  ye  ringera,  ye  rin^r-men, 

For  whom  ye  are  ringiag  thii  ringing  1" 
"  And  we  do  ring  for*m  red-gold  roee, 

Which  here  ehall  repoee  in  enrtb'i  boeom !" 

And  thus  a  young  bridegroom  learns  that 
they  are  burying  his  bride,  to  whom  he  is  re- 
turning after  his  long  wandering. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  churchyard,  I  saw  men 
and  women  follow  a  coffin  to  the  grave.  I 
asked  who  it  was  that  they  were  about  to  mar- 
ry to  the  earth  1  I  thought  of  the  young  bride 
who  was  taken  from  her  lover  to  be  betrothed 
to  the  earth ;  and  they  replied,  "  A  young  peas- 
ant maiden  from ."    They  said  that  she 

had  lived  and  died  like  one  of  God's  angels ; 
that  in  her  last  moments  she  spoke  the  most 
beautiful  words  to  her  parents  and  her  brothers 
and  sisters. 


As  I  listened  to  this  relation,  and  gazed  on  • 
few  white  flowers  of  the  trefoil  at  my  feet, 
which  bowed  their  little  heads  gracefully  under 
the  weight  of  rain-drops,  there  came  a  peace 
over  my  soul.  Now  thundered  the  mould  hol- 
lowly on  the  coffin,  and  the  clergyman  began, 
"  Dust  thou  art — "  But  scarcely  had  the  sec- 
ond shovelful  of  mould  been  flung  into  the 
grave,  when  there  was  heard  a  heavy  fall  upon 
the  coffin,  and  a  cry,  "  Let  mo  die  with  thee !" 
It  was  the  younger  sister  of  the  dead  who  had 
cast  herself  into  the  grave,  and  lay  there  em- 
bracing the  coffin.  She  was  borne  senseless 
up  again. 

And  yet  this  maiden  had  read  neither  roman- 
ces nor  tragedies ! 

By  a  ferry  to-day  I  saw  a.  peasant  youth, 
nineteen  years  of  age,  who,  from  want  of  car* 
in  ringing  the  church  bells,  had  got  one  foot 
and  leg  broken,  and  that  so  badly,  that  the  suv 
geons  thought  it  unavoidable  that  the  leg  must 
be  taken  off.  In  the  meantime  this  was  delay- 
ed as  long  as  possible.  The  youth  was  moat 
tenderly  nursed  at  the  parsonage;  his  youth 
and  healthful  vigour  assisted  the  doctor ;  the 
broken  pieces  of  bone  grew  together,  again,  and 
the  youth  could  now,  alter  four  months,  again 
walk,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  perfectly 
restored.  "But  hast  thou  not  had  terrible 
pains — hast  thou  not  suflfered  cruel  torments  V 
I  asked.  "I  have  so  sincerely  thanked  God 
that  I  could  have  my  leg  again,"  was  all  hi* 
answer.  f>om  all  his  suffering  he  had  only 
learned  "  sincerely  to  thank  God." 

In  the  Sema  Forest,  Joly. 

I  have  now  seen  the  mountain  where  por- 
phyry and  the  giants  dwell.  I  have  been  in 
the  country  where  quicksilver  may  be  hamr 
mered  in  winter.  I  have  seen  Finnmark's* 
solitary  dwellings ;  lived  with  the  remains  in 
Sweden  of  that  strong,  but  gloomy  peopl* 
whose  most  current  adage  is,  "  Happy  is  be 
that  dies  in  his  third  night  !"t 

And  I  have  said  the  same.  I  have  wande»- 
ed  in  the  desert,  in  those  gloomy,  solitary  re- 
gions, where  nature  is  unrestrained,  and  men 
are  few  and  nearly  savage.  I  have  wrestled 
with  nature's  giants,  often  with  hunger.  I 
will  now  hence.  Yet,  desert,  have  thou  thanks ! 
Thou  hast  refreshed  my  soiil  and  strengthened 
my  body.  Thanks  to  you  also,  flowery  shores, 
fresh  waters,  turf  thick  strewn  with  berries, 
and  beautiful  dales !  You  have  given  me  mo- 
ments of  refreshment,  seconds  of  enjoyment. 
But  what  I  need  ye  could  not  give— neither 
forgtlfiilrttti  nor  hope ! 

What  do  I  seek  1  What  does  the  thunder- 
cloud seek,  when  it  advances  against  the  wind 
through  the  clear  sky  t  It  will  discharge  its 
lightnings,  its  destroying  fire,  out  of  its  own 
bosom.    It  follows  an  inward  necessity  1 . . . . 

Mora. 
I  stood  on  the  Bell-hill  by  the  river,  and 
gazed  on  the  mountain  on  the  other  side. 
Thunder-rain  had  fallen  during  the  day.  Now 
all  was  still,  but  heavy  clouds  covered  the 
hettvens  and  hung  upon  the  tops  of  the  hills. 


*  Muy  pariihea  in  Dalnrnn  ban  a  so-called  Pinnnark ; 
that  ii,.a  remote,  little  cultivated  tract,  where  the  deacend- 
anta  of  the  Pinna  lira  iajlated  within  their  own  eominiuutj. 

t  Finniab  prordrb. 
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It  became  more  and  more  dark.  At  once  I 
saw  white  ghostlike  shapes,  soflly  raise  them- 
seWes  amid  the  dark  mountains.  Here  I  saw 
an  elk  chased  by  hounds ;  there  troops  of  hu- 
man spirits  with  outstretched  arms  fly  up  the 
mountains  as  if  striving  to  reach  heaven ;  and 
part  were  caught  up  and  ranbbed  amongst  the 
clouds,  and  part  were  left  behind  and  sank 
back  into  the  black  abyss.  Pale  wild  forms 
also  presented  themselves,  and  then  were  lost 
In  the  passes  of  the  mountains. 

Thus  did  this  spectral  scene  continae,  and 
my  eyes  also  to  follow  this  phantasmagoria — 
of  vapour — as  I  well  knew,  but  which  now 
made  itself  into  an  hieroglyphic  language  for 
my  soal.  And  now  glid  forth  a  boat  from  un- 
der the  Lekberg,  and  in  the  boat  sat  two  peo- 
ple. They  sat  beside  each  other  and  seemed 
bent  on  an  excursion  of  pleasure.  A  wind 
came  which  broke  the  boat  in  pieces,  and  sep- 
arated the  two,  who  were  turned  into  confused 
masses.  But  these  were  changed  again,  and 
0oe  of  them  assumed  the  shape  of  a  dragon, 
•nd  from  the  other  issued  a  female  form,  beau- 
tiful, transparent,  and  of  inexpressible  maiden 
grace.  A;id  the  maiden  descended  softly  to- 
wards the  dragon  which  lay  immoveable,  with 
its  head  erected  towards  her.  As  if  drawn  by 
enchantment,  she  approached  nearer  and  near- 
er to  him ;  her  head  bowed  itself  as  with  love, 
her  knees  bent  as  if  worshipping  before  the 
dragon.  In  a  few  minutes  she  had  disappear- 
ed in  his  jaws — her  bust  alone  wqs  still  seen 
above  his  head,  but  in  a  distorted  attitade  as  if 
dying 

Now  advanced  from  behind  him  a  cloud  re- 
sembling a  bier ;  and  on  the  bier  lay  a  shape 
as  it  were  that  of  a  yonng  girl.  It  advanced 
|n  an  oblique  direction  up  the  mountain,  and 
when  it  arrived  higher  up,  then  the  corpse 
raised  itself  slowly.  It  was  again  the  former 
maidenly  figure,  but  she  now  bore  on  her 
thoughtfully  depressed  brow  a  crown,  and  her 
bier  was  changed  into  a  chariot  which  swans 
drew  up  amongst  the  clonds,  where  she  finally 
vanished. 

The  dragon  lay  on  the  same  spot  as  before, 
but  was  also  changed.  Swollen,  and  without 
form  he  lay  there,  like  a  nameless  'monster. 
Later  in  the  night,  when  the  spectral  appari- 
tion had  ceased  in  the  mountains,  when  the 
dim  troops  of  spirits  had  retired  to  rest,  this 
shape  lay  still  there,  against  the  dark  hill.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  lie  also  on  my  heart.  Then 
beard  I  Siri's  flute,  and  I  hastened  to  meet  her. 

She  has  disarmed  me,  at  least  for  a  time. 
She  has  talked  of  their  virtue,  their  kindness 
to  her.  Could  the  mother  be  innocent,  and 
merely  deceived  t  And  why  should  I  crush 
this  home  where  my  child  love  has  and  is  ta- 
ken care  of— the  only  home  that  she  has  in  the 
world  1 

If  I  should  now  sacrifice  myself;  disappear 
in  order  to  procure  peace  to  aU ! 

But — I  will  and  I  will  not ... , 

All  is  to  me  BO  uncertain .... 

Here   these    scattered   notes    terminated. 
They  were  enclosed  in  the  following  letter : 
"  Beloved  Child ! 

"  The  hand  of  necessity  seizes  on  our  fate, 
separating  us,  and  ... .  Hum  wishest  it,  ^ish- 


est  that  I  should  fly,  conceal  myself.  1 1; 
therefore,  I  give  way — till  a  future  period ! 

"  These  papers  I  leave  with  thee,  that  thej 
may  speak  to  thee  of  thy  father.  Long  have  I 
thought  of  writing  to  thee,  to  give  thee  some 
account  of  myself,  of  my  fate,  nut — I  have  not 
been  able.  I  had  not  sufficient  interest  in  tb« 
task.  Calmness  and  self-possession  too  ars 
wanting.  But  something  thou  oughtest  to 
know  respecting  me.  I  would  not  wound  thj 
tenderness — and  I  need  thy  angel  glance  into 
my  heart.  Canst  thou,  when  f  unveil  it,  still 
^glance  therein  with  affection,  then  shall  I  be- 
lieve that  grace  and  joy  oiay  yet  be  found  for 
me. 

"  What  thou  wilt  here  receive,  are— fraf- 
ments  of  a  broken  spirit,  a  lacerated  Ufe,  be- 
gun in  the  hour  when  thy  gentle  form  drew 
nearer  to  me,  and  I  felt  the  necessity  of  col- 
lecting myself  before  it.  They  have  been  con- 
trived in  hours  when  without  amusement  or 
employment,  the  mind  was  devoured  by  dis- 
quiet and  torturing  thoughts,  and  I  sought  to 
free  myself  from  them  by  written  ootpouriDgs. 

"  Foul  crimes,  revolting  matters  have  I  here 
laid  open  before  thee,  thou  full  of  innocence ! 
Turn  not  thyself  away,  my  child !  Are  the 
wickednesses  of  the  world  the  less  because  ve 
turn  our  eyes  away  from  them  T  Ah  !  leara 
thou  to  see  all  with  a  steady  and  nnbewildeied 
gase.  Thus  only  wilt  thou  come  to  under- 
stand what  truly  is  the  question  upon  earth ; 
thus  only  wilt  thou  be  able  to  be  truly  com- 
passionate. Well  for  thee  is  it  that  thou  art  a 
woman,  and  that  thy  place  on  the  earth  is 
amongst  the  lowly.  That  there  lies  upon  thee 
no  heavier  responsibility. 

"  Gladly  would  I  have  stayed  longer  whh 
thee,  gladly,  now  that  I  must  leave  thee,  woidd 
I  have  given  thee  somewhat  which  might  havs 
been  of  value  to  thee  for  life.  Ah !  to  have 
given  life  is  little  — what  do  I  sayl  It  is  t 
cruelty,  it  is  a  crime,  if  we  do  not  give  more. 

"  Oh  !  a  thought ;  by  which  the  soul  migtat 
grow  strong  and  great,  through  youth,  tbroogb 
age,  through  pleasure  and  pain,  the  very  deep' 
est,  even  reaching  into  the  highest  heaven, 
which  could  warm  thee  in  life,  in  death,  and 
convert  thy  days,  thy  life  into  a  still  day  of 
creation — could  I  give  thee  that,  oh  !  then  bil 
I  been  to  thee  a  proper  father,  a  father  who 
gave  thee  a  life  in  life.  Then  had  I  freed  thes 
from  the  grave  of  dust-fibres  into  which  every- 
day afiairs  with  their  petty  strivings,  petty  ea- 
joyments,  and  petty  cares,  will  endeavour  to 
spin  thy  soul.  Then,  methinks,  would  one 
glad  thought  be  able  to  visit  my  death-bed. 
There  have  been  moments  when  such  thoughts 
were  not  strange  to  me.  They  visit  me  some- 
times still,  but  as  apparitions  revisit  the  dwell- 
ings where  they  formerly  lived,  and  from  which 
they  have  been  removed  by  death.  I,  mys*l£ 
am  merely  the  ghost  of  what  I  was.  The 
fibres  of  strength  become  more  and  more  at- 
tenuated ;  bitter  thoughts  have  disrupted  them. 
I  seek  frequently  the  light  which  I  formerly 
had,  and  find  it  not.  It  grows  ever  darker 
within  me !  Yet  will  God,  perhaps,  give  m« 
still  a  ray,  a  spark — for  thy  sake.  Full  of  er- 
rors has  my  life  been,  yet  I  have  traversed  re- 
gions, and  seen  manifestations  which  have  not 
been  opened  to  many. 
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"Men !  my  child,  if  thoa  canst  aToid  it,  do 
not  attach  thyself  to  any  of  them  in  much  af- 
fection or  admiration.  They  do  not  deserve 
-it.  One  only  was  worthy  of  it,  but  his  feet 
tread  no  longer  the  earth.  Love  them,  as  God 
loves  them,  out  of  charity,  and  desire  then  from 
them  no  other  love. 

"•Thy  mother— do  not  be  severe  to  her,  my 
daughter !  She  may  be  innocent,  and  only  de- 
ceived. We  shall  Knd  that  out  one  day.  In 
the  meantime,  stand  like  an  angel  by  her  side, 
as  thou  bast  stood  by  mine.    She  may  need  it. 

"  Farewell !  beloved,  adored  child  !  ...  My 
heart  becomes  soft— oh !  that  I  should  thus 
leave  thee. 

"  When  thou  comest  to  Fahlun,  and  goest 
one  day  into  the  church,  and  hearest  prayers 
read  for  those  '  who  work  in  the  deep  and  dan- 
gerous places  of  the  earth,'  then,  my  child,  do 
thou  also  pray  for 

"Thy  Father." 


THE  GREAT  COPPER-MINE. 

Adtumn  was  on  its  transition  into  winter. 
Strong  night-frost  had  already  covered  tbu  Silja 
with  a  thill  coat  uf  ice,  and  the  peasants  said  uf 
the  restless  lake,  "  She  goes  to  rdit ! — she  be- 
takes herself  to  repose."  The  ground  is  now 
as  hard  as  stone ;  the  ^orcst^^lothed  mountains 
stand  darker  than  they  did  berore,  with  the  snotv- 
fields  in  their  black  embrace.  Now  ascend  the 
giants  of  frost  out  of  the  abyss  to  wrestle  with 
mankind,  and  mankind  combat  with  them,  and — 
become  invigorated  by  it,  as  by  all  contest  with 
mighty  powers,  when  they  wiU  not  succumb  to 
(hem. 

The  last  of  October  which  was  fixed  for  the 
Journey  of  the  Mora  family  to  Fahlun,  came  in 
with  a  cold  morning.  The  ground  was  while 
with  night-frost,  and  the  trees  stood  powdered 
with  snow,  and  magnificent ;  the  air  was  calm, 
and  roseate  clouds  hiy,  like  a  thin  veil  on  the 
heavens,  and  immersed  themselves  in  Silja'sice 
of  one  night  old. 

-  Thus  did  it  look  towards  the  rising  of  the  sun 
as  Siri  gazed  through  the  window  on  tlie  sido 
towards  the  lake,  and  a  moment  afterwards  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Valborg,  Valhorg,  come  and  see !" 

And  Valhorg  came  and  saw,  and  said  softly, 
"Heavens!  what  is  itV 

They  saw  a  procession  of  many  travellers 
slowly  advance  over  the  Silja.  They  saw  car- 
riages, horses,  and  people,  but  they  did  not  ap- 
pear like  realities,  but  had  a  wild  aspect  of 
shapes  of  shadow. 

"  That  is  what  people  call  a  *  Hagring,' "  said 
Siri,  "and  more  Uian  once  have  1  seen  sach  a 
spectacle  here  on  the  lake,  but  never  tny  thing 
exactly  like  this.*    I  am  always  awet  truck  by 


*  Ulgrinfi  sre  a  common  pheDomennn  on  the  takes  In 
Dalaron,  parttculaily  on  frosty  moroings  In  nrlnier,  and 
npnaent,  now  ihipa  under  sail,  now  splendid  buildings, 
■ow  «nnle«,  or  advancing  processions  such  m  Sin  saw. 
The  Dalman,  who  reluctantly  speaks  of  the  evil  powers, 
which  he  hnwever  believe*  in,  does  not  willingly  speak 
of  the  Htgiiags,  even  when  be  sees  them ;  but  ukes  es- 
pedal  care  when  la  winter  he  drives  over  the  ice,  uni  ui 
fullow  the  shadowy  inivellers  that  ha  sees  proceeding 
over  the  icy  lake.  A  clerfyman  hi  Mora  one  morning 
Iwiondoot^spiindM  Hlgring  lo  s.Dalfflaa,  and  said. 


these  appearances,  although  I  know  that  they 
betide  nothing.  Canst  thou  tell  me  whether 
this  represents  a  funeral  or  a  wedding!  If  it 
be  a  wedding,  it  is  a  presage  for  thee ;  if  a  fune- 
ral, it  is  for  me." 

"  Siri,  thou  oughtest  not  to  talk  in  that  man- 
ner!   A  funeral  procession  for  theel" 

"  See,  see !"  cried  Siri ;  "  it  advances  towards 
tbecburch  of  SoUeron  !  The  little  white  church! 
Always  do  I  become  so  peaceful  at  heart  when 
I  look  upon  it.  I  would  gladly  lie  in  the  church- 
yard there,  and  thou  and  the  maidens  of  Solle- 
ron  should  scatter  Bowers  on  my  grave.  But 
the  bells  of  Mora  should  ring  fur  me.  The  bell* 
of  Mora  are  so  beautiful !" 

"  My  dear  Siri !  thou  dost  not  know  what 
pain  thou  givest  me  to  hear  thee  talk  thus !" 
said  Valborg.  almost  angrily ;  "  thou  knowett 
not  how  empty  the  world  must  be  for  me  if  thoa 
wert  gone !  ^Ah !  it  is  only  since  I  have  become 
attached  to 'thee,  that  it  has  seemed  to  me 
pleasant  to  live.  And  I  have  thought  that  we 
might  become  happier  and  happjer  together. 
And  now  wilt  thou  diel" 

"  No,  then  I  will  live !"  exclaimed  Siri,  and 
clasped  Valborg  in  a'paasionate  embrace.  ■*  Val> 
borg  !  what  thou  sayest  makes  me  happy.  We 
will  hereafter  live  like  sisters  together,  and  wiU 
go  together  in  the  funereal  or  the  bridal  proces- 
sion.  Is  it  not  so  V 

"  Yes,"  said  Valborg,  and  smiled  and  kissed 
the  cheeks  so  recently  pale,  but  which  now 
bloomed  forth  richly  under  these  caresses,  "  wa 
will  never  part !" 

"  Think,"  continued  Siri  menity, "  think,  if 
we  should  both  marry  on  the  same  day  !  Bat 
no,  that  may  not  be,  but  thou  shalt  marry,  and 
/  will  come  to  thee  and  thy  husband.  He  shaH 
be  my  friend  and  brotlier,  and  I  will  play  with  thy 
children,  and  lead  them  out  into  wood  and  fieM. 
Ah  !  we  will  be  indescribably  happy  Itgether '" 

The  shadowy  procession  advanced  on  and  on, 
while  the  young  maidens  extended  their  rose- 
dreams  out  into  the  future ;  it  resemblnd  far 
more  a  funeral  than  a  marriage  train.  Finally, 
it  disappeared  behind  the  church.  In  the  meaB> 
time  the  morning  had  lost  its  beauty :  the  roqr 
clouds  had  changed  to  gray,  and  a  thick  frost- 
fog  shrouded  heaven  and  earth. 

But  Mrs.  Ingeborg's  sonorous  voice  was 
heard  in  the  court  joyously  arranging  matten 
for  the  journey  ;  and  the  young  damsels  hasten- 
ed to  make  themselves  ready  for  it,  as  it  took 
place  immediately  after  breakfast.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  does  not  seldom  happen  that 
there  is  in  the  house  a  perplexity,  a  calling  and 
scolding,  a  noise  and  banging,  which  converts 
the  day  of  departure  into  a  genuine  day  of  tor- 
ment. But  Mrs.  Ingeborg's  harmonious  mind 
here  displayed  its  power,  for  so  well,  so  lightly, 
so  fresh  and  joyously  did  she  manage  with  her 
people,  that  difficulty  seemed  to  be  a  play,  and 
labour  a  pleasure. 

"  If  there  be  removals  in  the  kingdom  ofhea> 
ven,  they  happen  in  this  fashion,"  said  Olof, 
charmed  by  bis  stepmothet's  manners,  and  the 
lively,  and  at  tbe  same  time  orderly  movement 
in  the  bouse.  Ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  saw 
them  in  the  carriages,  and,  as  if  it  were  to  give 


"  Do  yoo  see  Ihni  V  Tbe  Dnlmsn  contemplated  ihe  spec 
laele  fur  a  nronwnt,  and  saM  "  Yf,  I  see  II!"  turned  Ua 
Rmut  and  wank 
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his  blessing  to  the  journey,  the  son  broke  the 
fog  and  shune  upon  the  travellers. 

And  the  "  Great  Mother  in  Dalom"  oast  ao 
■ffeotionate  glance  on  her  beloved  Mora,  and 
with  cordial  words  and  smiles  bade  good-bye  to 
the  servants  who  stood  assembled  round  the 
carriage.  She  drove  alone  with  her  husband 
in  their  own  carriage.  Valborg  and  SIri  drove 
in  one  that  was  borrowed  of  the  prost  of  Solle- 
ii6d,  and  the  fate  of  wbioh  was  to  be  lent  almost 
constantly  all  round  the  Tillage,  so  that  the  glad- 
some prostinna  sometimes  wondered  how  it  con- 
tinued to  hold  together.  This  admirable  vehi- 
cle was  driven  by  Olof.  The  caniages  rolled 
thundering  forth  over  the  frozen  gronnd,  on  the 
way  toward  R&ttvik,  parallel  with  the  banks  of 
tiieSilia. 

''  What  dost  then  gaad  upon  so  mnoh  there  1" 
asked  Valborg  of  Siri. 

"  On  the  Middagsberg !"  answered  she.  "  See 
bow  it  flings  off  its  mantle  of  mist,  and  wrapa 
itself  in  one  of  gold ; — see  bow  proud  and  soli- 
tarily it  stands  forth,  with  a  crown  of  piled 
doud  upon  its  bead,  and  reigns  over  all  the 
mountains  around  in  silent  majesty  !  Farewell, 
thon  beautiful  and  wonderfiil  mountain — fare- 
well !" 

■■I  really  believe,  Siri,"  said  Valborg,  "that 
tlKHi  art  more  attached  to  that  monntain  than 
to  any  human  being." 

"  Not  exactly  the  mountain,  bot  the  spirit  of 
Iba  mountain,"  replied  Siri,  smiling  indeed  but 
sadly. 

The  journey  led  to  Rattvik,  and  thence  to 
Leksand,  in  the  parsonage  of  which  latter  parish 
the  travelers  ware  received  with  open  arms  and 
hospitable  board ;  and  the  imiversally  beloved 
Mr«^  Ingeborg  iirom  Mora  was  fdted  and  every 
where  welcomed  as  the  "  Great  Mother  in  Da- 
lom ;"  and  never  had  had  more  merry  jokes  and 
charming  riddles  for  her  friends. 

At  Leksand  the  travellers  left  behind  the 
Silja  and  it*  romantic  sboie*.  Their  road  to 
Fahinn  lay  through  a  tiaet,  the  ugliness  and  de- 
solation of  whkih  8r«  scarcely  to  be  imagined. 
Here  you  find  the  stony  Delnma,  and  in  Oalar- 
■a  you  find  the  uj^y  as  well  as  the  beautifiil  in 
ottremes.  Yet  is  the  former  in  a  far  less  pro- 
portion than  the  latter. 

It  was  on  an  afternoon  that  this  part  of  the 
journey  was  performed.  The  weather  was 
•hmdy,  but  not  cold ;  and  the  gray  atmos|diere 
rendered  the  wilderness  still  mori  gloomy. 
Abont  a  mile  from  Fahinn,  the  country  became 
more  agreeable:  green  fields  showed  them- 
•dvea  by  the  way ;  presently  were  seen  at  a 
distance  white,  thick  clouds  of  smoke,  slowly 
to  oori  up  from  the  earth,  and  ascend  towards 
the  clouds.  They  were  the  smokes  from  the 
ore-roastmg  fires  of  the  great  copper-mine  of 
Fahlun,  which  continually  envelop  the  town, 
which  give  the  houses  a  dark  hue ;  and  often, 
particularly  in  winter,  make  the  air  so  thick, 
that  you  cannot  see  your  way  three  steps  be- 
fore yon.  The  smoke  gives  the  town  a  sombre 
colouring,  and  may  Im  perceived  for  aome  miles 
distant,  aooording  as  the  wind  is. 

With  an  excited  curiosity,  blended  with  as- 
tonishment, sat  Valborg  and  Siri,  as  the  car- 
riage rolled  along  the  contracting  road,  through 
the  so-called  Mine  Street,  down  towards  Fah- 
lun. which  road  much  resembled  a  road  to  the 


bottomless-pit.  Walls  and  bills  of  dark  brows 
slag  were  piled  up  on  each  side  of  the  road  ;  or 
each  hand  other  roads  opened  views  into  cross 
streets,  and  of  hills  all  of  slag.  It  is  a  town  of 
burnt  metal,  throogh  which  you  advance ;  the 
ways  are  black  with  it ;  all  that  yoa  see  is 
black  with  it,  and  whichever  way  you  torn,  yon 
seem  to  behohl  a  kingdom  of  darkness.  Yel- 
low-green water  ialls  here  and  there  tbrougb 
the  dead  city ;  and  before  yoo,  where  tbe  wiy 
terminates,  solpbur-ookNired  flames  ascend,  df 
the  sound  of  the  carriages  jrao  might  fanoy  yovw 
selves  driving  over  an  excavated  anrfitce;  and 
this  is  tbe  fact,  for  the  copper-mines  extend  bs- 
neath  yoo.  It  is  so  wild  that  it  it  is  very  amo* 
sing,  if  yon  be  in  good  spirits.  A  bypoeboD- 
driac  ought  not  to  travel  hither.  Now  yon  set 
the  town  lo<dc  forth  out  of  its  veil  of  roaitiog 
vapour,  with  its  two  k>fty  church  towers  agaisat 
a  back-ground  of  dark  green  hills.  On  tlis  left 
hand  of  the  town,  that  is,  towards  the  copper- 
mine,  the  acrid  smoke  has  destroyed  all  tbe 
wood  and  all  verdure ;  the  hill  lies  naked,  with 
its  grinding-ston^s  and  its  water  spouts ;  bests 
only  of  a  species  nf  grass  with  singed  summits, 
grow  amongst  tbe  bare  stones,  spotted  ben 
with  the  black  Fahlun  lichen.  Nothing  more 
deformed  and  desolate  can  possibly  be  imagined. 
But  on  tbe  other  side  of  tbe  city,  the  bills  art 
green  and  wooded,  and  have  amongst  them 
enchanting  country-bousra  by  beautiful  roman- 
tic lakes ;  and  within  tbe  town  you  find  straight 
streets,  cheerful,  well-built  bouses,  and  to  tjit 
sulphureous  fume  you  soon  accustom  yoursotf, 
so  that  you  scarcely  perceive  it  when  tbe  wimi 
does  not  blow  direct  from  the  mine  into  tho 
town. 

Our  travellers  pat  np  at  an  inn  at  one  end  ot 
the  town,  and  not  far  from  the  mine.  And  who 
stood  here  in  the  gateway  to  receive  them,  bot 
Brigitta  and  her  curate  (from  this  time  we  must 
call  him  Lector),  and  Lieutenant  Lasse,  who 
raised  a  triad  of  welcomes,  in  which  baas, 
tenor,  and  soprana,  were  united  in  the  mutt 
cordial  harmony. 

Brigitta  had  made  all  arrangements  in  the 
inn  for  tbe  expected  guests,  and  in  tbe  targt 
saloon  in  the  upper  story,  stood  ready  a  grMt 
cofiee-tray  with  various  kinds  of  biscuits,  tni 
around  it  the  little  company  speedily  saw  theoh 
selves  joyfully  assembled. 

Here  Brigitta  related  bow  she  and  "  tbe  dear 
old  soul"  had  made  their  way  toWestena; 
and  how  they  bad  taken  rooms  till  spring,  sod 
then  bow  they  meant  to  settle  themselves.  i» 
they  determined  to  incur  no  debt  in  this  set- 
tling, Aai  as  they  had  next  to  nothing  to  set  uf 
house  with,  so  their  establishment  shouM  be  <» 
the  most  economical  scale ;  and  to  begin  «itl>t 
they  would  live  in  uncarpeted  rooms,  in  tlx 
new-buik  wooden  house  which  they  had  se- 
lected for  their  home.  But  all  these  plans,  w 
all  this  frugality,  with  all  the  arrangemeitt 
regarding  food  and  fnmiture,  etc.,  bad  ia  nn* 
gitla's  mouth  something  so'  amusing  aad  '<■»' 
one,  that  there  was  soon  no  one  in  the  oamF*'? 
who  was  not  in  a  regular  aproar  of  lauglit» 
Tbe  lector  lay  with  half  his  body  bent  over  us 
ooffee-taUe,  and  so  that  you  ooold  not  see  b* 
feoe,  but  his  body  shook  visibly.  He  fell  «™ 
this  into  a  strong  perspiration,  and  h«  remarked 
himself,  that  after  this  ezplosioo,  and  aaotW 
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lUat  remains  hereafter  to  be  meatiooed,  he 
found  himself  in  a  much  healthier  state  both  of 
'  body  and  mind. 

Daring  the  most  lively  merriment  and  ciroo- 
Ihtion  of  coffee,  Siri  went  to  a  window  and 
la^ed  inqairingly  out.  Beyond  and  over  ttte 
tow  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
the  walls  and  hills  of  the  mining-town  raised 
themselves ;  and  farther  off,  from  amongst  the 
Uack,  conglomerated  masses,  arose  coloured 
flames,  which  blazed  wild  and  variably,  and  sent 
oracklmg  bouquets  'of  sparhs  and  fire  against 
the  leaden-gray  heaven.  These  flames  arose 
from  the  Wens  where  the  copper  was  roasted. 
They  seemed  as  if  they  wished  to  show  her  the 
ivay  to  the  mine.  SofUy  she  descended  the 
steps  and  out  of  the  bouse,  spoke  in  tbe  court 
with  a  little  boy,  who,  at  her  desire,  promised 
to  conduct  her  to  the  mine,  and  she  hastened 
•wiflly  forward  on  the  way  thither. 

It  was  already  near  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  deep  twilight.  Light  as  a  hind,  Siri  hastened 
idong  the  blauc  streets  through  the  mine-town, 
and  looked  round,  ever  and  anon,  in  fear,  as  if 
■be  dreaded  pursuit.  Not  a  single  mortal  was 
to  bo  seen  in  the  gloomy  way,  but  a  wild  diii  of 
falling  water  and  roaring  flames  followed  her  as 
she  advanced  and  left  tbe  huts  and  slag-hiUs 
behind  lier.  It  was  not  extraordinary  that  the 
young  maiden's  counienanoe  was  pale,  as  she 
pursued  her  way  thus  alone  into  the  strange 
•nd  gloomy  environs ;  more  extraordinary  ap- 
peared tbe  beautiful  but  anxious  joy  which 
beamed  in  her  face,  while  wandering  through 
tiie  kfngdom  of  death,  she  hastened  forwards 
towards  the  month  of  the  mine.  And  she  had 
arrived  where  tbe  subterranean 'giant  opened 
his  abyss,  like  an  enormous  mouth,  which  for 
ages  bad  cast  up  treasures  of  noble  metal,  and 
at  the  same  time,  these  hills,  these  streets,  this 
city  of  slag,  which  now  sorrounds  its  orifice. 
In  tbe  twilight  of  the  evening  Siri  could  not  see 
•cross  this  gulf;  tbe  so-called  "Sijiten,"  tbe 
oopper-mioe's  huge  mouth  lying  open  to  tbe 
day,  nor  did  she  now  think  upon  it.  Her  heart 
drew  her  down  into  tbe  dark  and  mysterious 
abyss,  and  she  leaned  herself  over  the  low  fenco 
with  which  the  opening  of  the  mine  is  sur- 
rounded, and  gazed  inquisitively  down.  Bat 
■be  discerned  merely  an  immeasurable  gulf, 
•nd  out  of  its  depths  she  heard  tbe  thunder  of 
blasting,  and  tbe  hollow  echoes  repeating  these 
leports;  she  beard  stones  fall,  and  felt  the 
earth  tremble  beneath  her  feet.  Dizzy  and  al- 
most without  thought,  she  stared  down  into  the 
dark  abyss,  when,  all  at  once,  she  caaght  sight 
of  a  little  light  glimmering  there  below  ;  pre- 
sently she  descried  more,  and  they  moved  along 
in  a  horizontal  direction.  It  was  some  time 
before  Siri  could  distinguish  that  these  figures 
were  men,  with  burning  torches  in  their  hands, 
who  were  coming  up  out  of  the  mine's  inner,  or 
still  deeper  regions.*  With  excited  attention, 
■he  now  noticed  carefully  the  objects  which 
the  torches  by  degrees  made  visible.  Amongst 
these  was  a  hat,  and  not  for  from  it  a  little 


*  What  BM  btn  nw  lakM  phee  fooi^aiiil-dwt)'  Aithonu 
iff,  th.it  la,  M  the  bottom  aftba  "Siaian."  whkb  opm- 
bit.  in  a  peat  moniure.  hai  been  made  by  Aillliiga-ln.  On 
the  aides  of  tbe  great  ahnft  are  the  openingi  and  doorf, 
ftronf  h-whieli  the  people  descend  Into  the  hidden  abynea 
aflhsouis. 
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green  bush.  At  this  sight  she.  was  glad,  andr 
felt  herself  almost  at  home  down  there.  Sh« 
DOW  saw  how  tbe  torch-bearers,  slowly  going 
one  after  the  other,  began  to  ascend  by  a  zig- 
zag flight  of  steps,  which  led  to  a  door  in  this 
mine,  through  which  they  successively  disap- 
peared. The  clock  struck  six.  It  was  tbe 
hour  at  which  those  labourers  who  do  not  work 
through  the  night,  come  up  to  go  home.  Led 
by  the  boy,  Siri  now  betook  herself  along  the 
margin  of  the  opening  of  the  mine,  to  a  little 
wooden  building  which  stood  close  by  it.  Its 
doors  stood  open,  and  within  burnt  a  great  fire, 
blazing  against  her  from  a  huge  hearth.  Her« 
was  the  descent  to  the  mine,  and  here  she  en- 
tered ;  and  after  a  while,  saw  the  workmen 
with  black  dresses,  and  torches  in  their  hands, 
come  op  out  of  the  dark  staircase. 

We  return  now  to  the  inn,  to  the  gay  coflRw- 
party,  which  long  continued  to  make  themselves 
merry.  But  Qtof  and  Valborg  had  noticed  Siri'a 
departure,  and  as  she  delayed  to  return,  Valborg 
went  to  seek  her.  But  she  sought  her  in  vain 
in  the  house,  and  then  with  a  secret  disquiet  in 
her  heart,  went  down  into  the  court,  and  met 
Olof  at  tbe  gate,'  who  was  inquiring  after  Siri. 
Valborg  said  that  she  had  been  sedting,  but 
could  not  find  her.  They  then  began  to  inquira 
of  the  servants,  and  beard  that  a  young  ladyt 
some  time  before,  had  left  tbe  inn,  and  taken 
the  way  to  the  mine ;  and  quickly  were  Olof 
and  Valborg,  arm-in-arm,  silently  but  rapidly 
hastening  the  same  way. 

"  It  is  very  wild,  here '."  said  Valborg,  once, 
as  they  passed  throngh  the  mine-town. 

"Are  you  afraid  1"  asked  Olof,  and  pressed 
her  arm  closer  to  his  side. 

"  Oh  no,  not  I !  but  Siri  has  passed  this  way 
alone." 

"Valborg,  I  think  you  are  very  fond  of  her." 

"  Yes,  more  than  I  can  express." 

"  Ah  !  continue  always  to  be  fond  of  her.  Bo 
to  her  a  guiding  friend  and  sister.  She  needs 
it.  Some  time,  perhaps,  may  I  be  a  brother  to 
her,  bat  now — that  is  difficult  for  me.  But  I 
shall  part  from  her  more  caUnly,  since  I  know 
that  she  has  you." 

Valborg  made  no  reply,  and  they  had  not  gene 
many  steps  before  they  saw  the  light  figure  of  a 
female,  which  went  softly  between  the  black 
besps.  %ri  had  always  light,  cheerfnl  articles 
of  dress,  and  by  this,  as  well  as  by  the  quick, 
elastic  movement,  they  concluded  that  the  light 
form  was  Siri,  and  went  to  meet  her.  Bat  the 
figure  seemed  disconcerted  by  this,  escaped  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  finally  made  an 
abrupt  turn  and  disappeared  by  a  side-way  in 
the  ^ag-town. 

"  Pardon  me !  wait  here  a  moment !"  said 
Olof,  while  be  hastily  quitted  Valborg  and  made 
after  the  flying  one. 

Siri,  for  it  was  she,  when  she  saw  herself 
pursued,  fled  all  the  faster.  Terror  winged  her 
feet.    Other  feelings  gave  wings  to  Okifs. 

Oh !  how  does  it  happen,  that  that  which 
flies  us — when  it  is  a  belovM  object — becomes 
to  us  so  inexpressibly  dear,  dearer  than  ever, 
that  we  will  oRbr  up  all  to  overtake  and  bold 
it  fast !  thus  was  it  now  with  Olof.  He  felt, 
moreover,  a  boraing  terror,  lest  Siri,  in  her 
thoughtless  flight,  shouM  precipitate  herself  into 
some  channel,  filled  with  water  which  here  and 
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there  intersectedthe  town.  With  the  speed  or 
lightning  he  pursued  her,  and  within  a  few 
minutea  he  bad  overtaken  and  recognised  her, 
and  with  a  warmth,  a  tenderness,  which  at  this 
iDoment  altogether  overpowered  him,  he  held 
fast  the  trembling  girl,  while  he  ottered  her 
name  aloud. 

They  were  not  far  from  a  but.  A  volume  of 
wild,  crackling  flames  blaxed  forth  from  it,  and 
ahone  upon  them.  But  wilder  still  waa  the 
angry  (ire  which  lightened  from  Siri's  dark  eyes, 
as  she  turned  her  bead  toward  Olof ;  but  as  her 
eyes  met  his,  their  expression  was  instantly 
changed. 

Coolly  and  collectedly,  she  said,  "  Olof,  is  that 
thou!  God  be  praised,  I  feared  it  was  some 
one  else ;  may  I  take  thy  arm  V 

"  Why  dost  thou  expose  thyself  in  this  man- 
ner !"  said  Olof,  angrily.  "  It  is  wrong,  it  is  un- 
warrantably done,  both  to  myself  and  to  us." 
Her  coldness  caused  a  feeling  as  of  icy  steel  to 
pass  through  bis  bosom. 

"  Pardon  me !  don't  be  angry !"  said  Siri, 
almoet  humbly  to  Olof  and  to  Valborg,  who 
now  overtook  them.  "  I  come  from  the  '  Sto- 
ten.'  I  was  taken  with  a  sudden  desire  to  find 
it  oat  myself,  and  did  not  understand  that  it  was 
dangerous.  But  the  little  hoy  who  conducted 
me  related  stories  to  me  which  terrified  me 
when  I  saw  you  at  a  distance  without  recogni- 
sing you.    I  was  just  now  on  the  way  home." 

Valborg  and  Olof  said  nothing.  They  were 
dis(  'cased  with  Siri,  and  in  silence  they  ap- 
proa  bed  the  inn.  But  when  they  there  found 
the  wiiole  family  inquiring  afXer  them,  they  said 
merely  that  they  had  visited  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mine.  Siri  thanked  them  for  their  thus 
sparing  her  with  glances  of  the  most  grateful 
expression,  and  with  many  graceful  and  child- 
like demonstrations  of  affection.  Olof  was 
obliged  to  go  out.  He  felt  himself  at  once  too 
much  vexed,  and  too  much  pleased  with  her. 

A  kind  of  feverish  fire  burned  in  Siri's  eyes 
this  evening.  She  laughed,  played,  threw  nut 
■  thousand  schemes  for  herself,  which  heartily 
amused  the  professor.  But  her  merriment  was 
rather  overstrained  than  natural. 

Origitta  rather  grumbled,  and  said  :— 

"  Now  we  shall  have  a  running  and  a  racing 
to  the  mine  that  will  be  quite  intolerable ;  and 
Siri  will  go  quite  off  ber  head  through  it,  if  she 
he  not  that  already.  She  will  most  likely  fall 
in  love  with  the  mountain-king,  or  the  copper- 
king  down  there  ;  that  I  expect,  and  some  fine 
day  she  will  be  mountain-kidnapped  in  earnest, 
and  never  come  up  again  into  the  light  of  day." 

"Put  thou,  Brigitta,  shalt  come  down  there, 
to  my  wedding '."  said  SIrl,  giddily,  "  and  I  will 
make  a  feast  for  thee,  and  treat  thee  to  a  roast- 
ing-smoke  soup,  and  ore  roast,  and  a  copper 
cake ;  which  shall  be  quite  delicious." 

"  Many  thanks !  thou  mayst  be  so  good  as 
to  eat  thy  detestable  copper  dishes  thyself  And 
as  to  coming  down  into  the  mine,  that  shall 
never  happen  with  my  consent  so  long  as  I  live." 

"  But  I  hope  it  will  happen,  though,"  said  the 
professor,  smiling,  "  for  on  Monday,  that  is  to 
say,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  we  propose  to 
descend  into  the  mine,  and  mean  to  survey  it 
thoroughly ;  and  I  hope  thootwilt  not  then  run 
away  from  'us.  Thou  too,  wilt  see  the  mine, 
lageborgl" 


"  Tea,  certainly,  dear  Gustaf,"  said  Mrs.  lo- 
geborg.  "  I  quite  congratulate  myself  on  tbs 
prospect." 

"  Yes,  but  I  would  fain  see  him  that  can  p^ 
suade  me  to  descend  into  the  mine!"  said 
Brigitta,  with  a  determined  countenance.  "  No^ 
I  shall  not  go  thither,  for  I  teill  not  go  dowa 
into  it,  no,  not  for  all  the  butter  there  is  in  the 
world." 

"Ob!"  said  the  professor;  " Oodelins IhaD 
persuade  thee." 

"  That  he  had  better  let  alone,"  said  Brigitta, 
"for  then  I  would  break  with  him.  I  won't 
once  see  the  nasty  mine.  I  have  heard  of  peo- 
ple who  lost  their  reason  merely  by  lonklof 
down  into  mines,  and  my  small  wits  I  wonli 
willingly  retain  as  long  as  possible.  Nay,  my 
best  and  dearest  uncle,  let  me  remain  comrort- 
ably  above  ground ;  that  will  be  the  best  for 
me  and  all  the  rest,  for  I  should  neither  be 
agreeable  nor  at  ease  down  there,  that  I  know 
very  well  of  myself" 

"  Oh,  thou  wilt  probably  think  better  of  it, 
for  we  are  many  against  thee !"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, jocostly.  "And  bear  only,  Brigitta, 
all  that  thou  art  likely  to  lose,  if  thou  persist  in 
thy  obstinacy :  just  listen  to  what  I  have  bees 
reading."  And  out  of  Haromerstrdm's  book, 
"On  the  Curiosities  of  the  Great  Coppermine," 
which  lay  on  the  table,  the  professor  read  aioiri 
the  following  particulars  : — 

"From  the  Diary  of  Carolns  Ogerias  of  the 
year  1634. 

"  Wo  were  astounded  when  we  arrived  at 
the  opening  of  the  mine.  With  what  colours 
shall  we  sketch  the  picture  of  so  extraordinary 
and  wonderful  a  scene.  In  the  ground  yawns 
a  hideously  wide  and  deep  abyss,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  posts  and  rails,  so  that  no  one  mty 
hurry  forward  carelessly  to  the  limit  of  the  gi]l( 
and,  in  terror  at  such  an  extraordinary  depth, 
grow  dizzy  and  fall  headlong  in ;  and  although 
you  support  yourselves  against  these  rails,  jA 
it  still  grows  dark,  and  wavers  before  your 
eyes  when  you  cast  them  downwards;  and 
when  at  length  you  venture  to  gaze  dowa 
steadfastly,  you  tlien  perceive  men  like  binb, 
or  rather  like  ants,  that  crawl  to'  and  fro,  for  so 
small  do  they  appear.  Wherever  you  ton 
your  eyes  you  behold  things  each  so  strange  in 
themselves  when  compared  one  with  anolher; 
all  these  mingled  together,  warmth  and  its, 
light  and  darkness,  so  that  you  might  imaglos 
old  Chaos  were  come  again.  If  you  carefully 
notice,  you  see  all  the  various  colours  of  coppw, 
brass,  vitriol  and  sulphur;  pallid,  green,  M 
golden ;  all  the  escutcheons  of  the  gods  palotM, 
as  it  were,  by  Eolus,  and  you  may  even  assert 
that  the  very  rainbows  tbeinselevs  are  there  t» 
pared  and  stored  up." 

"  Hearest  thou,  Brigitta,"  said  the  prolis>a<^> 
"  thou  shalt  see  how  and  where  the  rainbom 
are  manufactured  1" 

But  Brigitta  was  prevented  replying  by  t» 
entrance  of  two  gentlemen  ;  and  the  proffs** 
sprung  up  and  enfihraced  two  good  old  iiienils' 
the  mine-steward,  Falk,  and  mine-propnet* 
Bjdrk,  who  came  from  their  residences  in  V» 
country  into  the  town  on  purpose  to  meet  nun 
and  his  family.  . . 

The  former  was  a  man  of  abont  forty,  w™ 
keen  eyes  and  strong  eye-brows,  lively,  reso 
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(ate,  sinewy,  fall  or  mettle  in  tone  and  charac- 
ter, a  v^roas  and  brisk  nature,  who  seemed 
made  to  break  in  pieces  the  mountains,  and  by 
•trength  and  hardihood  to  triumph  over  all  ob- 
stacles. The  other  was  a  noble,  but  feebler 
man,  who  bad  experienced  many  troubles,  and 
bad  suffered  himself  to  be  depressed  by  them. 
Both  contended  often  with  each  other,  yet  were 
fond  of  being  together.  Both  had  a  great  regard 
for  our  professor,  and  bade  him  heartily  wel- 
come to  "  Jernbara-land,"the  land  prolific  ofiron. 

Daring  sapper  the  conversation  was  upon 
Dalarna  and  its  people,  and  many  things  were 
related  which  served  to  characterise  it.  The 
professor  and  Mrs.  Ingeborg  had  observed  it 
more  from  the  sunny  point  of  love,  and  spoke 
accordingly.  The  mine-steward,  again,  rather 
from  that  of  vigorous  exertion,  and  as  a  trait 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  Dalmen, — be 
considered  himself  to  understand  less  that  of 
the  Dalwomen ;  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  act  towards  this  people,  he 
related  the  following  anecdote : 

"  Colonel  Vegesack  was,  in  the  Finnish  war 
in  1800,  the  leader  of  a  life-battalion,  which  was 
composed  of  Dalmen.  One  day  he  had  to  attack 
with  them  a  fort,  and  addressed  them  in  that 
bold  and  lively  strain  which  never  fails  to  kindle 
the  spirit  of  men  naturally  gallant.  The  Dalmen 
made  the  onset  with  the  greatest  bravery ;  but 
met  with  an  equally  Tisorons  resistance,  and  were 
repulsed  with  loss.  Vegesack  again  collected 
bis  people,  and  addressed  them  in  this  manner : 

" '  Listen,  my  lads !  This  time  we  have  faiU 
ed,  but  yon  wilt  not  allow  yourselves,  I  am 
sure,  to  bis  beaten  by  the  Rassians  to-^ay .  Nay, 
if  you  are  of  the  same  mind  as  I  am,  we  will 
give  them  a  good  trouncing  for  having  fancied 
that  they  could  trounce  us.  Follow  me !  Let 
as  grapple  with  them,  aod  I  will  answer  for  it 
that  in  less  than  an  hour  you  shall  have  both 
fort  and  cannon  in  your-  hands.  Forwards, 
march !' 

"  But  not  a  man  of  the  whole  troop  stirred. 

"The  colonel  looked  round  him  him  with 
stem  glances.  'Ah,  ;es!'  said  he,  slowly. 
'  I  see  bow  i<  is.  But  I  will  tell  yon  how  it 
shall  be.  Once  more  I  will  give  the  word  to 
advance,  and  the  first  man  who  shows  a  symp- 
tom of  disobedience,  I  will  shoot  him  on  the 
spot.  Tou  know  all  your  duty,  and  I  know 
mine.    Forwards,  march !' 

"  But  the  troop  did  not  stir. 

"  The  colonel  seised  bis  pistol,  levelled  it  at 
a  man  in  the  front  rank,  and  fired.  He  fell 
dead.  Once  more  the  colonel  gave  the  word, 
'  Forwar^p,  march  I'    All  obeyed. 

"  The  assault,  which  was  made  with  a  tem- 
pestuous fury,  was  crowned  with  success.  The 
fort  was  carried  with  all  its  cannon,  and  prison- 
ers were  made  far  more  numerous  than  were 
the  assailants.    The  victory  was  complete. 

<•  But  in  the  hearts  of  the  refractory  and  re- 
vengeful Dalmen  rankled  bitterness  and  revenge 
against  him  who  had  put  to  death  their  bold 
comrade,  and  who  had  led  them  by  force  into 
the  contest.  They  conspired  amongst  them- 
selves for  vengeance,  and  for  death  to  their 
stern  leader.  He  was  made  aware  of  it,  called 
his  people  together,  and  addressed  them  thus : 

"  *  I  hear  that  you  harbour  ill-will  towards  me, 
because  I  shot  one  of  your  comrades,  and  that 


yon  think  of  revenging  him.  Very  well,  yon 
shall  have  opportunity  for  it.  You  know  that 
there  commonly  stand  two  sentinels  by  my 
tent.  To-night  I  will  dismiss  them,  and  for  a 
fortnight  I  will  sleep  there  by  night,  alone,  and 
without  sentinels.  But  on  the  table  by  my  bed 
there  shall  lie  a  brace  of  loaded  pistnW  Any 
of  you  that  have  a  mind  to  come  and  fight  with 
me  are  welcome.' 

"  The  Dalmen  listened  to  this  address  gloom- 
ily and  in  silence. 

"  For  fourteen  nights  the  colonel  slept  with- 
out a  guard  in  the  midst  of  his  excited  troop. 
No  one  disturbed  his  sleep ;  and  after  this  chal- 
lenge, his  men  followed  him  wherever  he  wish- 
ed, and  were  devoted  to  the  death  to  him." 

The  answer  was  then  related,  that  a  certain 
Dalman  gave  Armfelt,  when  he  received  at 
Tuna  a  troop  of  three  thousand  Dalmen,  who 
bad  volunteered  to  march  from  Dalarna,  and 
save  the  king  and  country  in  war. 

A  man  stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  and  said  to 
Armfelt,  "Thou  canst  see  plain  enough  that 
thou  leadest  good  people,  bnt  what  sort  of  of- 
ficers wilt  thou  give  usi"  Armfelt  replied, 
that  he  would  give  them  upright  and  brave  men 
as  leaders ;  to  which  the  Dalman  made  answer, 

"Yes,  that  will  certainly  be  most  advisable; 
for,  if  we  notice  any  one  who  does  not  stand  by 
us  like  an  honourable  man,  a  ball  shall  strike 
him  before  he  can  strike  our  enemies." 

With  such  anecdotes  and  discourse,  the  even- 
ing 9ped  rapidly  away.  It  was  late  when  the 
two  fliends  took  leave,  bnt  not  without  having 
arranged  a  longer  future  visit  of  the  .Mora  family 
to  them  at  their  country  homes. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  the  Mora 
family  betook  themselves  to  the  old  copper- 
mine  church.  After  the  sermon,  and  when  the 
clergyman  read  the  customary  prayers,  he  paus- 
ed a  moment,  and  then  proceeded  with  a  more 
emphatic  expression, — 

"  We  thank  Thee,  merciful  God,  for  the  rich 
treasures  and  abundant  blessing  which  Then 
hast  graciously  conferred  on  this  place  out  of 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  out  of  the  flinty 
rocks ;  and  we  pray  Thee,  that  Thou  wilt  con- 
tinue to  give,  to  bless,  and  to  preserve  to  as 
these  precious  treasures ;  and  give  us  grace  to 
use  these  Thy  blessings  witb  thankfulness,  and 
to  the  honour  of  Thy  name.  Preserve,  O  God ! 
all  those  who  labour  in  the  deep  an'd  perilous 
regions  of  tlie  earth  from  injury,  and  danger, 
and  all  evil,  and  give  them  grace  to  keep  Thee 
perpetually  before  their  eyes,  to  commit  them- 
selves, body  and  soul,  into  Thy  hands ;  to  con- 
sider always  the  dangers  which  hang  over 
them,  and  thus  be  well  prepared,  should  any 
violence  befall  them,  to  depart  hence  in  blessed- 
ness, throngh  Thy  Son,  Jeans  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen !" 

For  centuries  has  this  prayer  been  read  in 
the  mining  districts  of  Dalarna,  but  never  yet, 
perhaps,  bad  these  words  so  penetrated  a  heart 
as  at  this  moment.  Valborg  saw  Siri  tremble^ 
as  she  sunk  upon  her  knees,  but  did  not  com. 
prebend  the  deep  emotion  of  her  mind. 

When  the  service  was  ended,  and  our  travel- 
lers advanced  to  take  a  closer  view  of  tbt 
church,  they  were  shown  a  grave,  to  which 
was  attached  a  touching  example  of  the  Aithful 
memory  of  love. 
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In  the  year  1719,  there  was  Tound  while  delr- 
Ing  in  the  Mardskinn  mine,  eighty-two  fathoms 
deep,  the  body  of  a  young  man  perfi^ctly  well 
presenred,  bat  changed  into  a  sort  of  petrifac- 
tion. It  was  borne  up  into  the  fresh  air,  on  the 
•urface,  and  a  ^eat  crowd  of  people  collected 
to  witnMs  this  smgular  phenomenon.  Amongst 
these  was  a  poor  old  woman,  who,  as  soon  as 
she  caught  sight  of  the  corpse,  exclaimed, 
"  That  is  he  !  That  is  Matts  Israelson !" 
Then  it  was  called  to  mind  that,  in  the  year 
1670,  there  had  been  a  falUog-in  in  the  Mards- 
kinn mine,  and  that  at  this  time  a  miner,  by 
name  Matts  Israelson,  bad  disappeared.  The 
people  were  soon  convinced  that  this  was  the 
same  man,  who  bad  now  been  discovered  after 
he  had  lain  buried  under  the  earthfall,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mine,  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The 
old  woman  had  recognised  the  true-loved  bride- 
groom of  her  youth,  and  b<!sought  that  she 
might  be  allowed  to  buiy  his  remains. 

"Affection  never  faileth!"  said  Nordevall, 
looked  on  the  silent  grave,  and  pressed  his 
wife's  hand. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day,  the  Mora  family 
was  invited  to  a  dance  by  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  mine-proprietors  in  the  town.  Lieu- 
tenant Lasse  danced  long  beforehand  in  his 
thoughts,  and  played,  with  great  emphasis,  on 
the  piano-forte  in  the  great  saloon  of  the  inn, 
"  let  pUitirt  de  Fahbm,  grand*  valse  compotii 
far  J.  W.  Ftagge."  And  now  issued  from  their 
room  the  young  ladies,  dressed  for  the  evening 
Cestivityi  and  Lieutenant  Lasse  quitted  "la 
flaitiri  de  Fahlun,"  to  compliment  his  sister 
and  cousins,  and  make  his  observations  on  their 
toilets.  These  were  very  favourable  for  Valborg 
and  Sin,  but  not  so  much  so  fur  Brigitta,  whose 
bead,  especially,  Lieutenant  Lasse  found  too 
rotund,  too  much  like  the  globe  of  the  earth. 
She  ought  to  have  some  flowers,  or  at  least  a 
bow  of  ribands,  thought  Lieutenant  Lasse. 

Brigitta  could  not  do  otherwise  than  agree 
with  him ;  but  then  she  had  no  bow,  and  so  she 
most  do  without  it. 

"  Ah !  a  bow  of  riband  I  can  probably  help 
her  to ;  for  this  evening  thou  canst  have  one  of 
DM,"  said  Lieutenant  Lasse,  somewhat  embar- 
rassed, and  hastened  out. 

"A  bow  of  riband  1"  exclaimed  Brigitta, 
"  where  baa  he  got  a  bow  of  riband  t  thai  is  not 
all  light :  \ve  shall  find  that  he  has  taken  it  from 
some  ono.  Of  this  I  must,  assuredly,  have  some 
esplanatioo.  See,  there  he  comes,  and — a 
splendid  bow  of  riband !  From  whom  hast  thou 
got  this,  Lasse — that  is  to  say,  from  whom  hast 
thou  taken  ill  Is  it  from  Mimi  Osterdal,  of 
Westeras,  with  whom  thou  wert  figuring  away 
•o  at  the  dean's  1  I  fancy  thou  blusbest  a  little. 
It  is  very  well,  then,  that  thou  hast  still  a  little 
conscience  left ;  and  quite  proper  is  it  that  I 
know  whose  bow  it  is.  Thanks,  Lasse  dear ! 
tbou  canst  make  thyself  sure  tliat  thoa  wilt 
Dever  get  it  again." 

"  It  fell  from  ber  in  dancing,"  said  Lieutenant 
Lasse,  excusing  bimseU^  and  somewhat  embar- 
rassed. 

IvVes,  and  thou  took  it  and  pressed  it  to  thy 
heart — is  it  not  so!  The  blessed  courlesy- 
practisers !  the  blessed  cavaliers  who  make  fools 
of  the  young  girls,  and  stial  their  bows,  and 
make  them  believe  that  they  steal  their  hearts 


too — and  then  tronble  yoarselves  just  as  litt)» 
about  one  as  the  other !  really  they  ought  to  ba 
put  in  prison.  In  the  meantime,  however,  I  my- 
self will  give  Mimi  her  bow  again— after  I  have 
enjoyed  the  use  of  it  for  an  evening  or  two ;  and 
she  shall  know  how " 

"  Nay,  by  no  means      ■  " 

"  Yes,  by  all  means  she  shall  cotainly  know 
it,  and  we  will  both  of  us  have  a  good  laugh 
over  it.  Mimi  Osterdal  is  a  sensible  girl.  Dost 
thou  not  think  that  she  would  much  rather  ban 
her  bow  than  thy  heart !  such  a  beautiful  bow, 
at  least  half  a  yard  of  good  riband  in  it— I  wQl 
answer  for  it  that  she  will  be  right  glad  to  get 
it  again.  I  only  wonder  whose  scarf,  or  whow 
handkerchief,  or  whose  bow,  thou  wilt  appro- 
priate here  in  the  town.  Heaven  help  me,  what 
trouble  and  what  an  office  I  have  in  this  world, 
to  take  care  that  all  my  brother's  inclioatiou 
that  my  little  sisters-in-law-may  get  their  arti> 
cles  of  apparel  again.  I  wiah  sincerely  that  Um 
right  sister-in-law  woulfl  at  once  come  and  put 
all  this  to  rights.  But  I  shall  have  my  eyes  apoa 
thee,  Lasse,  this  evening,  that  thou  mayst  be 
assured  of." 

Lieutenant  Lasse  cast  from  bim  a  little  em- 
barrassment at  Brigitta's  lecture  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Valborg  with  a  hearty  laugh,  and  fiung 
himself  with  a  sort  of  wildness  afresh  on  "let 
plaisirs  de  Fahlun."  Valborg  and  Brigitta  be- 
gan waltzing  together,  the  new  lector  danced 
solo  after  them ;  but  now  came  Mrs.  logeboig, 
and  called  them  to  go  to  the  actual  ball. 

Of  this  we  will  merely  say  that  Lieutenant 
Lasse,  who  divided  himself  amongst  three  young 
and  handsome  ladies,  and  that  Brigitta  often  fol- 
lowed with  criticising  eyes  her  three  fiesh  '|  lit- 
tle sisters-in-law,"  as  well  as  "the.  divided 
heart,"  as  Lieutenant  Lasse  was  this  eveolDg 
called  at  the  ball,  in  consequence  of  bis  divided 
but  lively  courtesies. 

Valborg  distinguished  herself  by  ber  heaatiful 
dancing,  and  Olof  danced  more  than  once  with 
her.  Siri  sat  still,  would  not  danoe,  excoaed 
herself  by  a  pain  in  her  foot,  looked  |Mle,  tat 
friendly  and  clever,  and  sat  much  beside  het 
foster-father,  sometimes  turning  on  him  a  sweet 
but  inquiring  glance,  which  seemed  to  say,  "Ait 
tbou  in  good  humour  with  thy  Siri  1" 

Brigitta  was  constantly  in  the  dance,  was  spy 
and  menyt  and  became  a,  great  favourite  with 
the  company. 

So  much  for  "  les  i^aisin  de  Fahlun." 


DESCENT  INTO  THE  MIIJE. 

Th»  next  day  the  mine  waa  to  be  litM- 
Already  early  in  the  morning  Lieutenant  Lsh* 
bailed  the  three  young  ladies  with  the  foUownf 
song: — 

Up,  brolhen !  let  roar  torehw  |low, 
Whera  dutj  nUls  lu  let  lu  90. 
Our  wajr,  U)o<i(h  dark,  !•  light  to  k«Vk 
Tlioofli  down  Into  ttia  deepi 

No  isan«r  thoash  our  palh  lin  tbfoai^ 
Tha  yawning  inaft,  oni  watch  l>  tra*. 
No  niatier  though  that  path  li  long, 
The  longer  la  our  aoag. 

The  roonntain  openti  ai  we  go,  

With  gladaome  hopes  we  inarch  balo«»- 
Below  •  better  world  In  find 
Tbaa  that  we  leave  behind. 
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That  iMtter  world  h  all  oar  owi, 
WhoM  wealth  tnnieends  ail  irauom  knows. 
A  tfaoosand  years  hai  flowod  In  on, 
And  •hall  a  thoiuaod  mora. 

The  world  above  la  great  and  •been. 
But  here  the  miae  Itseir  iagraaa, 
And  In  Itaelf  a  weaUb  doth  hold 
Eihaonlaa  and  untold. 

Bneh  Joj  the  eanh  can  ne'er  imfatt 

At  when  we  lee  the  copper  atait— 

Hid  nnoke  and  dost  behold  it  aUM 

Forth  tmrslittg  ftom  the  nlse.* 

This  brave  mine  song,  which  has  sererel 
Tenes  besides  those  here  quoted,  and  which 
once,  both  day  and  night,  sounded,  and  still  often 
soonds  in  the  depths  of  the  copper-mine,  charmed 
8iri  extremely,  and  speedily  she  sung  in  emola 
lion  with  Lieutenant  Lasse, 

Up,  brolben!  let  your  torchetgleiw. 

The  woids  of  the  song  contributed  to  kindle 
her  previously  excited  fancy  about  the  "  world's 
eighth  wonder,"  as  the  Fahlun  copper-mine  has 
been  styled.  Her  eyes  flamed  with  desire  to 
explore  every  individual  room  and  spot  in  it 
which  she  had  heard  named,  end  amongst  which 
she  recollected  these — the  Jewel,  the  Crown, 
the  Copper  Dragon,  the  Black  Knight,  Odin, 
Loke,  the  Snake  of  Midgard,  the  Imperial  An>le, 
the  North  Star,  the  Silver  Region,  the  King's 
Hall,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  ius.  Especially  was 
ber  curiosity  excited  about  this  Copper  Dragon, 
which  she  looked  upon  as  the  genius  of  the  cop- 
per-mine, and  represented  to  her  imagination  as 
magnificently  terrible.  Before  the  ardent  mind 
of  the  young  maiden  played  images  great  and 
wonderful,  which  the  ancient  northern  sages 
had  accustomed  her  to  see  in  her  imaginations 
of  the  fantastic  halls  of  the  mine  king. 

Brigitta,  in  the  meantime,  stood  &t  by  her 
resolve  not  to  go  down  into  the  mine, — no,  not 
even  once  to  lode  down  into  it.  She  sat  down 
to  write  letters,  and  let  the  others  go,  at  the 
same  time  zealously  impressing  it  upon  them, 
and  espocially  on  the  lector  and  Sin,  to  take 
good  care  of  themselves.  AH  the  rest  were  in 
extremely  high  spirits,  and  fbll  of  curiosity. 
Mrs.  Ingeborg  went  as  to  a  joyous  festivity,  and 
nothing  but  jokes  and  merry  words  were  heard 
on  the  way  through  the  ivogy  mine-town,  and 
amid  the  smoke  of  ore-roasting  fires  from  the 
ovens  of  earth  by  the  road,  which  resembled 
gigantic  loaves  of  bread.  Through  this  smoke, 
however,  no  one  passed  with  impunity,  for  the 
noses  of  some  and  the  eyes  of  others  lan  tre- 
mendously ;  and  others,  again,  were  almost  suf- 
focated with  ooughing,  for  the  wind  blew  the 
smoke  now  directly  across  the  way,  and  it 
aeixed  on  the  cheat  of  the  lector-  and  made  him 
tarn  quite  melancholy. 

"  God  grant  th^t  such  a  smoke  may  never 
Ail  t"  said  Queen  Chriatina,  when  she  visited 
Fahlun,  and  a  fear  was  expressed  lest  the  roast- 
ing smoke  might  annoy  her. 

Professor  NordevaU  reminded  the  lector  of 
this,  but  the  lector  expressed  a  great  eontempt 
for  Qoeeo  Christina  and  her  taste,  and  liea- 
tenant  Laaae  regarded  the  mine-town  and  the 
roasting  smoke  as  bekwging  to  "  les  d^laisirs 
de  Fahlun,"  and  he  pondered  on  eomposmg  a 
waltz  on  this  aubjeot,  with  a  strong  smoke 

*  Bong  of  the  laboaten  of  the  great  copper  mine  of 
KiSalngntid. 


effect,  which  he  would  dedicate  to  Brigitta. 
He  did  not  doubt  but  that  it  would  make  the 
people  cough  excessively.  Abb£  Vogler  had, 
indeed,  imitated  thunder  on  the  piano  so  per> 
fectly  that  the  milk  was  turned  sour  by  it  in  the 
dairy. 

Into  the  mine-hoifte — a  handsome  building, 
with  a  tower  and  a  clock,  situated  about  filqr 
paces  from  the  great  opening  of  the  mine,  and 
just  opposite  to  the  descent  to  it — the  traveller* 
went  to  clothe  themselves  in  the  mine  costume, 
which  is  used  by  all  who  visit  the  mine.  This 
costume  consists  of  a  black  blouse,  with  orna- 
ments on  the  shoulders,  a  leathern  belt,  which 
buckled  round  the  waist,  and  a  felt  hat  with 
broad  brim.  Thus  equipped,  people  are  sup- 
pose to  be  proof  against  smoke  and  soot  in  the 
mine,  as  well  as  the  moisture  wliich  drops  in 
the  passages. 

"  God  and  the  people !  what  figures  you  are !" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  as  she  saw  Valborg 
and  Siri ;  "  but  I  reckon  I  look  no  better  my- 
self." And  they  laughed  heartily  as  they  con- 
templated one  another. 

Conducted  by  two  guides,  in  similar  dresses, 
who  appeared  to  be  of  the  race  of  the  giants, 
the  mine-explorers  now  qnitted  the  raine-honse, 
atid  passed  over  the  paved  level  to  the  little 
building  at  the  brink  of  the  mine,  called  the 
landing-room,  because  there  the  descent  begins. 
There,  in  a  great  fire-place,  burns  a  fire,  which 
is  called  "the  Eternal,"  because  it  has  burnt 
there  from  time  immemorial ;  no  one  remem 
bers  when  it  was  kindled,  and  no  one  the  day 
when  it  was  pat  out.  Thus  through  the  nn- 
numbered  centuries  during  which  the  mine  btn 
been  worked,  has  this  fire  also  burned  on  its 
brink.  Even  at  a  time  when  the  mine  had  again 
for  the  most  part  faHen  in,  and  there  was  im 
one  any  longer  working  there,  even  then  the 
people  of  the  mine  would  not  aHow  the  fire  in 
the  landing-room  to  go  oat.  It  seems  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  living  principle  of  the  mine. 

At  this  fire  the  guides  kindled  their  torches, 
made  of  long  pine-shoots,  held  together  by  a 
ring.  All  the  other  persons  bad,  Mrs.  Ingeboi^g 
as  well,  their  burning  torches  in  their  hands  i 
Lientenant  Lasse  snng — 

"  Op,  brothen !  let  you  toicbea  glow  r* 

And  now  the  descent  began  by  a  dark  8tafr< 
case,  which,  with  broad  steps,  went  winding 
down  in  a  spiral  course  forty-four  fathoms  deep. 

On  the  way  down  into  the  mine,  the  principal 
pnide  named  several  places :  as,  the  New  Land- 
ing Bottom,  the  Lower  Firehearth,  the  Radieal 
Blow  Attempt,  the  Lybecker's  Hannted-RooiD, 
Tilas,  Ubi  Sunt,  and  the  Farmer's  Porch,  wbei* 
formeriy  the  farmers  had  a  sort  of  stable  for 
the  horses  that  they  took  down  into  the  mine  ta 
work.  And  here  our  wanderers  saw  daylight 
through  a  door  in  the  taine,  and  through  this 
they  came  out  into  the  "  St6ten,"  saw  atrava 
their  heads  the  blue  heaven,  and  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  the  giant  chasm ;  the  width  oi 
which  is  one  bondrad  and  twenty  fathoms  from 
north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west  eighty- 
six.  Here  tbey  snrveyed  the  strata  of  dififhreot 
metals  and  kinds  of  stones,  which,  in  great 
layers,  marbled  with  colours  of  red,  goM,  and 
green,  projected  from  the  sides  of  the  mine 
crater ;  and  Olof  explained  to  them  the  name* 
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ofthediflTerent  ores  and  species  of  stone.  Siri, 
in  the  meantime,  gazed  at  the  little  smith's  ^up 
in  the  middle  or  the  "  Stolen,"  which  she  had 
descried  the  evening  before,  and  on  the  green 
raspberry-bush  near  it,  which  in  the  middle  of 
the  hard  rock  stood  so  fresh  and  friendly. 

When  they  had  surveyed  the  "  Stoten,"  and 
felt  the  winter-cold  wind  which,  from  never- 
melting  masses  of  ice,  breathed  from  Ambras 
Shaft,  they  again  entered  the  mine,  in  order  to 
make  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  its  interior. 

There  have  been  learned  men  who  have 
traced  up  the  origin  of  the  copper-mine  of  Fah- 
lun  to  Tubal  Cain  himself,  a  master  "of  all 
kinds  of  iron  and  copper  work,"  as  related  in 
the  first  book  of  Muses.  Certain  it  is,  that  its 
working  loses  itself  in  the  ages  of  sagas,  when 
the  artislical  race  of  dwarfs  were  believed  to 
work  at  their  forges  in  our  mountains,  and  the 
people  of  the  south  glanced  towards  the  north 
as  towards  a  land  of  treasures  and  of  giants. 
More  than  ISOO  people  have  formerly  been  em- 
ployed at  once  in  this  subterranean  world, 
which,  in  its  enormous  labyrinth  of  passages, 
shafts,  caverns,  and  halls,  represents  an  exca- 
vated netherworld,  the  ideal  of  a  mine-king's 
palace.  It  is  said  to  demand  more  than  eight 
days  to  go  through  all  its  rooms,  as  far  as  the 
territory  of  Terra  Nova,  and  the  region  of 
Whereto  1  which  extends  two  hundred  fathoms 
deep  below  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  The  vari- 
ous and  picturesque  names  of  these  rooms  and 
halls,  gathered  out  of  all  periods  of  history  out 
of  the  Kingdoms  of  both  fancy  and  reality,  con- 
tribute to  give  to  the  place  a  romantic  interest 
for  the  imagination.  Almost  all  the  kings  and 
queens  of  Sweden  have  paid  visits  to  this  mine. 
Charles  IX.,  whose  heart  seemed  to  have  much 
the  nature  and  character  of  a  mountain,  except 
for  the  tender  woman,  bis  first  beloved  wife,  in 
honour  of  whom  he  founded  and  named  the 
towns,  "Mariefred  "  and  '•  Mariestad  "—Charles 
IX  was  extremely  attached  to  this  mining 
country,  was  often  residing  there,  and  called 
the  mine  "  Sweden's  Fortune,"  and  .  desired 
that  tbe  great  room  there  might  he  called  the 
Room  of  God's  Gifts.  His  great  son,  Gustavus 
Adulphus,  also  exclaimed,  as  he  stood  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  mine  where  the  bright  copper 
ore  beamed  from  walls,  roof,  and  floor,  "  Where 
is  the  monarch  who  has  such  a  palace  as  that 
in  which  we  now  are  V 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Siri  did  not  find 
here  the  palaces,  the  magnificent  underworld, 
of  which  she  had  dreamed  to  herself,  and  whose 
names,  the  Jewel,  the  Crown,  the  Sceptre,  etc., 
seemed  to  promise.  There  were  perpetually 
the  same  dark,  vaulted  passages,  the  same 
great  empty  halls  and  domes,  excavations  and 
shafts,  or  sinkings,*  out  of  which  eternal  night 
seemed  to  stare  upon  yon.  There  was  every- 
where the  same  damp,  cold  air,  the  same  drip- 
ping and  dripping  from  above,  and  which  ren- 
dered the  floor  slippery.  The  sides  of  the  mine 
glittered,  indeed,  when  tbe  torches  shone  upon 
them,  or  when  they  were  struck  against  them, 
and  sent  forth  showers  of  sparks ;  and  tbe  sta- 
lactites glimmered  also  as  they  hung  above  on 

*  A  slaktnf  In  the  minei  !•  ■  greater  or  left  delving 
aowiiwud*,  on  aceoBot  of  ore  tieliu:  foonil  aod  dm  out 
Uisr* 


the  arched  roofs ;  but  it  was  a  eblll  and  colonr- 
less  gleam,  which  left  bodI  and  sense  coM.  It 
the  passages,  the  miners  frequently  were  met 
with  torches  in  their  hands,  in  their  bladt 
dresses,  with  solemn,  pale,  grimy  countenanees, 
and  slow  and  heavy  steps,  "rhe  life  in  the 
mine  did  not  seem  to  be  joyons,  and  ateTcry 
glance  Sin's  eyes  grew  darker,  and  her  heart 
more  oppressed. 

She  would  not  have  been  astonished  if  she 
now  had  been  told  that  the  most  melancboly  of 
mortal  ailment^,  insanity,  was  one  of  the  moit 
prevalent  amongst  the  labourers  of  this  sobier- 
ranean  kingdom. 

After  the  party  near  Adolphus  Frpderieli'i 
shaft  bad  seen  "  The  Royal  Crown,"  fnmerlj 
one  of  the  richest  workings  in  the  mine,  but 
now  as  black  and  empty  as  all  the  rest,  thejr 
passed  through  the  Cooper's  Attempt,  hy  Prince 
Oscar's  Way,  to  the  Fisherman  ;  thence  by  the 
sinkings  of  Grdnsiken,  Kritftlon,  and  Gdseo,  aod 
Louise-Uric's  shaft,  to  the  Iy>bster-band. 

"  Here  is  the  Lobster !"  said  the  guide,  as  be 
paused  before  the  opening  into  a  sinpendmu 
rotunda.  "Here  formerly  ran  a  small  bridge, 
or  band,  with  a  handrail,  along  the  wall,so  ihit 
yon  might  go  round  within  it ;  but  the  roof  hai 
fallen  in,  and  buried  a  great  part  of  this,  so  that 
you  cannot  now  advance  many  paces  into  the 
interior.  But  (he  room  is  magnificent .'  I  have 
caused  torches  tn  be  canied  lo  the  excavations 
above,  which  open  into  this  roiira,  so  that  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  may  get  a  full  view  of  the 
vaulted  roof.  See !  there,  above  us,  where  the 
three  torches  shine,  that  is  the  cuuing  through 
to  the  '  Abb<iren'  and  '  Gos«n.'  It  is  more  than 
twenty  fathoms  up  thither;  and  here,  in  the 
abyss  below  us,  where  we  see  the  light  shine, 
that  is  KrSftlon's  bottom,  which  lies  fifteen  fath- 
oms deep." 

"And  the  narrow  bridge  to  tbe  left,  whwb 
seems  to  hover  in  the  abyss,  is  it  dangerous  lo 
go  upon  t"  asked  Mrs.  Ingeborg. 

"  Oh,  no !"  replied  the  guide :  "  at  all  events, 
you  can  advance  a  few  paces ;"  and  he  advanced 
a  few  steps  upon  the  bridge,  and  swung  his  torch 
in  order  to  illumine  it.  Mrs.  Ingeborg  did  the 
same,  as  she  stepped  forward  into  the  opening 
of  the  rotunda.  The  strong  blazing-up  li;^t 
chased  the  darkness  rapidly  away,  as  the  li^t- 
ning-flash  cleaves  the  cloud,  and  at  the  sanis 
time  lit  up  the  tall,  r.arkly-clad  figure  uf  a  mas 
who  stood  alone  cm  -the  narrow  bridge,  >t  tin 
edge  of  the  fallen  in  earth,  and  had  his  pste 
countenance  turned  towards  tbe  enterera  At 
this  sight,  Mrs.  Ingeborg  uttered  a  faint  cry  of 
horror,  staggered,  and  fell  senseless  to  ths 
ground.  But  the  dark  figure  was  again  bidden 
in  the  gloom  from  which  he  had  for  a  mooial 
emerged. 

In  the  meantime,  Brigitta  remained  in  tnj 
inn,  and  wrote  letters  full  of  narratives  «»« 
commissions  to  her  best  friends  in  Stockholm. 
In  this  she  was  interrupted  by  the  mine->«>* 
ard,  Falk,  who  came  to  inquire  after  his  Mor» 
friends.  When  be  learned  that  they  wem  m 
all  probability  to  be  found  in  the  mine,  he  »aiil> 

"  Then  I  came  a  little  too  late.  My  inleiiti« 
was,  in  fact,  to  dissuade  them  fttmi  a  visit  to 
the  mine,  at  least  for  a  few  days.  On  Frid^i 
when  I  was  down  there,  I  heard  certain  sigM 
and  shadderings  which  I  did  not  like;  for  woe* 
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that  old  beatben,  the  copper-giant,  sighs  and 
•halces  bimself,  then  is  he  not  safely  to  be 
trusted." 

"  Lord,  then,  my  great  God  and  Father !"  ex- 
claimed Brigitta,  as  she  poshed  the  table  rebe- 
mently  from  her,  and  rose  up,  "  How  can  you 
tell  me  this  now  ?  It  is  now  too  late ;  they  are 
lost,  lost !  Ah,  the  abominable  mine !  they  will 
all  perish  together !  my  curate,  my  lector,  my 
kind  and  honourable  Oudeiius !  my  divine  aunt ! 
uncle!  Siri!  And  Lasse,  poor  boy!  Ab,  my 
God !  I  will  ran  down  there !  I  will  move 
heaven  and  earth  I  I  will  go  myself  into  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  provided  I  may  be  able  to 
bring  them  up  thence  alive !" 

"Heaven  help  me!  calm  yourself,  my  gra- 
cious lady!"  exclaimed  the  mine-steward,  at 
once  startled  and  amused  at  Brigitla's  zeal ;  "  it 
is  nut  so  dangerous,  really  not  dangerous  at  all ; 
for,  since  Friday,  nothing  more  has  been  heard 
in  the  mine,  and  that  which  was  heard  was  next 
to  nothing.  Before  any  thing  serious  takes 
place,  people  are  sure  to  hear  other  prognostics 
of  it ;  and  it  was  merely  my  extreme  caution 

which but  I  will  accompany  you  to  the 

mine.  The  old  copper-man  and  I  are  old  ac- 
quaintances, and  I  understand  his  meaning.  I 
am  not  frightened  at  him !" 

And  quickly  were  Brigitta  and  the  steward 
in  full  speed  on  the  way  to  the  "abominable 
mine,"  which  Brigitta  never  would  see. 

"  Be  calm,  then,  my  gracious  lady !"  said  the 
mine-steward,  admonishingly,  as  they  proceed- 
ed, "  and  do  not  hurry,  so  that  we  tumble,  or 
get  consumptioas.  I  do  assure  you  that  there 
is  now  no  danger  on  foot.  For  several  years 
has  every  thing  been  quiet  in  the  mine ;  at  least 
no  fall  of  any  consequence  has  taken  place,  no, 
not  since  the  great  fiUI  of  1833.  But  that  was 
really  extraordinary.  It  was  on  a  Friday,  in 
the  month  of  February,  when  crackings,  sighs, 
and  shndderings,  were  heard  in  the  mine,  and 
people  saw  well  that  something  serious  would 
be  the  result  of  it.  Therefore  all  the  workmen 
were  ordered  ap  oat  of  the  mibe,  and  on  Satur- 
day there  was  not  led  in  it  a  single  soul.  But 
as  all  continued  quiet  in  the  mine,  no  fall  taking 
place,  and  nothing  further  than  some  cracks 
beine  beard,  on  Sunday  two  workmen  stole 
down  into  it,  in  order  to  convey  their  ore  nearer 
to  the  shaft,  by  which  it  should  be  drawn  ap. 
and  with  this  they  continued  busy  till  quite  in 
the  nigl\t.  But  exactly  on  this  night,  the  night 
between  Sunday  and  Monday,  the  vast  fall  took 
place,  which  filled  a  great  part  of  the  mine 
again.  I  lived  then  in  the  mine-house,  close  to 
the  mine,  and  it  cracked  and  thundered  beneath 
it,  as  if  the  interior  rivers  of  the  earth  were  in 
uproar.  The  doors  in  the  house  burst  open,  the 
windows  shook,  and  some  of  them  were  broken 
to  pieces ;  and  the  same  thing  occurred  in  other 
parts  of  the  town.  Many  people  did  not  sleep 
a  wink  during  the  night.  But  they  who  had  the 
worst  of  it  were  the  two  workmen  who  had 
descended  into  the  mine.  When  they  heard  the 
fall  begin,  they  attempted  to  hasten  up,  but  found 
the  ladders  crashed  above  them,  and  saw  masses 
of  rock  plunging  down  around  them.  They  then 
■oagbt  to  descend  into  the  r'-<n,,ri-  where  they 
fancied  that  the  danger  won  1 1  ae  '.<  a;  but  also, 
in  this  direction,  they  foond  the  ladders  dashed 
to  pieces.    T|>en  Uiey  were  compelled  to  flee 


into  a  trial-excavation ;  that  is,  into  an' excava- 
tion which  has  no  outlet,  but  stands  like  a  cell 
in  the  mine,  called  Ocean,  near  Adolphus's  hor- 
izontal shaft,  and  here  they  remained  the  whole 
night  without  light,  for  their  torches  burnt  out; 
and,  meantime,  it  thundered  and  raged  in  the 
mine  as  if  hell  itself  were  broken  loose.  At 
length,  on  the  morrow,  the  tumult  bad  ceased, 
and  then  the  people  above  on  the  brink  of  the 
mine  heard  the  cry  of  distress  through  Adol- 
phus's shaft,  and  they  let  down  casks;  and 
thus  happily  succeeded  in  drawing  up  the  two 
men,  more  dead  than  alive ;  the  0ie  was  ball 
raving,  and  both  were  very  ill  for  a  long  time 
after . . ." 

"  Ah,  dear  heaven  !  those  are  indeed  frightful 
stories  which  yon  have  just  related !"  interrupt- 
ed Brigitta  in  her  anguish  of  heart,  "  and  that 
just  at  the  present  time,  when  . . .  why,  dear 
bless  me !  who  is  thati  is  not  that  my  adjunct 
who  is  coming  there,  ranning  up  to  us  ihrougb 
the  dross-town  I  is  it  bis  ghost,  or  is  it  be  hiHH 
selfl" 

Saying  this,  Brigitta  sprang  towards  the  ad- 
junct and  the  adjunct  towards  Brigitta,  and  both 
met  together  in  a  thick  rtit(*-smoke,  which  lay 
over  the  road.  Brigitta,  however,  took  no  notice 
of  it,  but  exclaimed — 

"  Is  it  you !  are  yoo  alive  1  have  you  kept  all 
your  limbs,  body,  and  soul  together  safe  and 
sound  1  why  do  you  come  here  so  alone  t  where 
are  the  rest!  are  they  alive,  or  are  tbey  all 
deadi  why  don't  you  speak  1  speak,  speak, 
speak,  I  say !" 

"  Apstshaw !"  was  the  first  sound  which  was 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  adjunct.  "  I  come . . . 

apstshaw !  in  order  to apstshaw — aps 

tshaw!" 

"  God  help  you  and  us  all !"  sighed  Brigitta. 
"Only  say  whether  they  are  alive,  or  all  dead  I" 

"They  are  alive  !  apstshaw  !  apstshaw !" 

"All— uninjured  I"  , 

!■  Tes,  yes !  apstshaw !  that  confounded 
smoke !  apstshaw !  I  shall  choke— I  shall  choke  I 
apstshaw!  apstshaw  1  apstshawkoi— a— a  !  . ." 

"  Then  pray  do  get  out  of  the  smoke,  Gode- 
lius !"  exclaimed  Brigitta,  who  then  also  began 
to  sneeze, "  or  else  we  shall  both  choke,  and  the 
comedy  will  tarn  into  a  tragedy.  Yes.  that's 
right !  here  we  can  breathe  freely !  Now  tell 
me,  are  you  quite  sure  that  they  are  all  alive, 
and  that  no  pit  has  fallen  in  V 

"Yes,  I  am  quite  sure!"  assured  the  adjunct 

"  And  they  have  all  come  out  again  safe  and 
sound,  from  out  uf  that  leviathan's  jaw,  and  are 
again  upon  God's  green  earth  1" 

"  Yes ;  but .  . .  aunt  has  fallen  into  a  swoon 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  and  is  now  suffering* 
a  little  from  the  effects  of  it.  I  am,  therefore, 
come  to  request  you  to  go  to  her ;  for  no  one 
understands  so  well  how  to  go  about  with  her 
as  you  . .  ." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  heavenly  aunt ! — what  has  she 
been  seized  with  1 — ^That  abominable  mine ! — I 
wish  it  were  in  Blaakulla !" 

"  Yes,  yes,  and  the  rtu(-smoke  along  with  it ! 
— I  am  in  such  a  perspiration  in  a  ... ." 

"  Ab(  that  will  do  you  a  deal  of  good,  my  lit- 


*  The  S<radl<h  wocl  rati 
wood  ud  coal,  la  acdar  to 
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tie  old  maa  !    Ah !  thaDk  bearpn !  now  then 
we  are  at  last  out  of  ibe  nuisaoce." 

Brigitta  found  Madame  Ingeborg  in  the  mi- 
nen'-faall.  Siri  had  been  conducted  into  the 
BiiDer's-court,  a  beautiful  room  resembling  a 
gallery  with  different  likenesses.  She  had  jiut 
been  bled,  and  had  also  recovered  from  the 
swoon,  bat  yet  not  to  perfect  consciousness. 
With  wHd  staring  looks  she  asked : 

"Where  am  II" 

"Yon  are  in  the  room  of  the  mmer's-coart," 
answered  her  husband;  '<yoa  aie  with  yonr 
own  UmHyM 

"In  the-chamber  of  the  miner's-coort !"  said 
Madame  Ingeborg,  raising  herself  up,  and  ap- 
parently trying  to  recollect  heraelf,  "  in  the  mi- 
ner's-coart  t  Is  it  not  here  where  the  criminals 
are  tried  1    Am  I  brooght  here  to  be  tried  1" 

"  Ingeborg !  reooUeet  yonraalf.  Look  at  me ; 
don't  yoa  know  me  again  1" 

"  Yes,  yon  are  my  QostaTut !"  said  she  with 
•  heavenly  smile,  "  my  only  friend,  you  shall 
defend  me.  But  hush !  {wkupertHg.)  Who  is 
that  standing  there  t" 

And  Madame  Ingeborg's  eyes  fixed  them- 
eelves  with  a  timorooe  gUnce  on  a  full-length 
portrait  of  QustaTos  IX.,  in  that  dark  dress, 
with  those  harsh  featores,  that  rigid,  immova- 
ble expression,  and  that  aingularly  trimmed 
hair,  which  forms  a  eross  on  the  forehead,  jnst 
•s  they  are  found  every  where  on  the  portraits 
of  that  king. 

On  the  name  of  tke  picture  being  mentkned 
to  Madame  Ingeborg,  she  said : 

"  Oh,  indeed !  I  look  it  for  some  other  per- 
son. Tell  me  . . .  tell  me,  did  any  one  of  you  see 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine  ....  on  the 
bridge  over  the  precipice,  a  dark-looking  man  ? 
Did  nobody  see  him  V 

"No!" 

Nobody  had  seen  him.  (The  leader  and 
Madame  Ingeborg,  who  stood  in  front  of  the 
opening,  bad  most  probably  screened  the  figure 
tmai  the  rest.) 

"  It  was  a  deloskm,"  thought  the  professor ; 
"  the  black  depth  turned  you  dizcy,  and  caused 
yoa  to  perceive  realities  in  mere  shade  forms. 
Sneh  things  are  not  of  rare  ooenrrenoe." 

Madame  Ingeborg  was  silent 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  strange,"  said  she,  after  a 
■mhSe ;  "  and  here  in  this  i^ce  it  is  veiy  strange, 
too ;  but  I  dare  say  I  am  a  strange  being  also." 

"Aunt  ought  to  sleep— shonld  try  to  get  a 
Httle  sleep,"  said  Brigitta.  then  pressing  herself 
Ibrwards;  "Don't  yon  think  so,  dear  nncle! 
We  will  lead  aunt  into  the  adjoining  little  room, 
and  then  I  will  relate  to  her  the  drollest  stories 
that  I  know,  or  I  will  also  set  myself  opposite 
to  her,  and  continue  yawning  oatil  she  either 
ihlls  asleep  or  laughing ;  and  both  will  be  very 
aalatary  to  her." 

Madame  Ingeborg  was  obliged  to  smile,  and 

the  adjunct that  is,  the  lecturer,  east  a 

glance  at  Brigitta,  and  said : 

"  Yes,  yes,  she  gets  some  famnns  ideas  into 
berhead,  that  she  does." 

It  was  done  as  Brighta  proposed.  Madame 
Ingeborg,  who  bad  now  alniost  come  to  perfect 
consciousness,  was  conducted  by  her  into  an 
adjoining  little  private-room  in  the  judgment- 
hall,  and  there  Brigitta  remained  alone  with 
her  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  on  her  somnif- 


I  eroos  arts  undisturbed.  The  rest  remained  in 
the  ball,  and  the  young  people  amused  tbesi- 
selves  for  a  time  withtbe  contemplatioa  of  Ibe 
portraiu  of  the  Wasa-kiugs,  and  difierent  preri> 
dents  of  the  College  for  Miners  and  Metallurgists 
who  graced  the  room,  and  who,  with  wise  aul 
sharp  visages,  seemed  to  look  down  upon  the 
young  folks  who  were  contemplating  them. 
Olof,  who  kept  himself  silent  and  gloomy  for  a 
long  time,  revived  again  with  the  contemplatioB 
of  the  beautiful  collection  of  minerals,  which 
were  preserved  in  a  glass  case  in  the  room,  and 
was  soon  busy  in  pointing  oat  and  explaining  to 
his  friends  various  curiosities.  Such  is  tiie 
nature  of  youth ;  the  fresh  water  springs  ly 
under  a  pressure— and  it  is  well  that  it  is  sa 

But  the  professor  stood  there  silent  at  a  win- 
dow, and  looked  out  of  the  room.  A  leaden, 
heavy  olood,  had  overcast  the  sky,  and  laj 
gloomily  over  the  opening  of  the  mine  over  tlw 
black  dross-town  arouod  it,  and  over  the  naked, 
desolate  mountains  on  the  right  hand.  And  it 
seemed  to  him  a^  if  the  cloud,  of  which  bis  wife 
had  shortly  before  been  speaking,  had  now  been 
realixed,  and  impended,  pr^oant  with  inans- 
pieioosneas,  over  their  heads.  He  had  not  sees 
the  cause  of  her  fainting  in  the  mine ;  no  de- 
fined object,  00  distinct  mage  hovered  threat- 
eningly before  him ;  but  he  felt  himself  oppressed 
by  a  burning  uneasiness,  by  inanspicious  fore- 
bodings, for  which  he  eonld  not  clearly  account, 
and  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  combat. 

In  this  state  of  mind  it  was  very  agreeable  to 
him,  that  his  two  friends,  Falk  and  Bjdrk,  canoe 
to  him.  He  sent  the  young  people  back  to  the  ■ 
inn,  in  order  to  dine  there,  and  stayed  with  tfa« 
two  friends.  He  himself,  after  a  while,  led  tbe 
conversation  to  tbe  thought  which  now  occi^iied 
his  mind,  to  the  iuatltr,  and  tiie  share  which 
the  accidental  fate  of  a  man  and  his  own  guilt 
have  in  it.  Melancholy  Bjdrk  laid  the  blaoae 
almost  exclusively  on  fate,  and  was  inclined  to 
say,  with  Salomon  the  Wise ;  "  It  bappeoeth 
unto  the  righteous  as  unto  the  wicked." 

"  Fate !"  exclaimed  the  governor,  "  I  know 
of  nought  more  empty  than  that  word,  aad  no 
power  more  impotent  than  this,  namely— if 
strength  of  will  rests  in  the  breast  to  wrestte 
with  it.  By  patience  and  peiaevetance  evei^ 
thing  may  be  overcome;  that  is  a  doctrine 
which  the  copper-mine  preaches  here,  in  rivalir 
with  the  great  man  who  at  this  place  took  late 
into  his  power  and  forced  it  to  his  side,  into  hie 
service,  after  he  bad  long  been  haunted  by  Us 
capriees,  and  had  been  obliged  to  experience  its 
hardest  blowiT.  Contemplate  Gustavus  Waaa 
in  his  period  of  misfortune,  see  him  a  captive, 
deprived  of  his  father  and  friends  by  the  maa- 
sacre  of  Stockholm,  and  afterwards  of  all  his 
property ;  see  him  a  fugitive  in  his  own  <ather> 
land,  wandering  about  in  the  disguise  of  « 
peasant  in  the  vaUeys,  solitary,  pursaed  by  ty- 
rants ;  compelled  to  hide  himself  aoon  nnder.* 
cut  down  fir-tree ;  soon  nnder  the  earth ;  nader 
bridges ;  in  straw,  and  even  there  wounded  hy 
the  speaiB  of  the  enemy ;  see  him  despised,  be- 
trayed, oontinnally  threatened  with  destnietiao ; 
and  with  all  tius  perpetually  rising  tq>  agnin 
with  the  same  thought,  the  same  mind,  the 
same  purpose ;  namely,  of  ooUeetiag  Swedidi 
people  for  Sweden's  deliverance.  See  Uaa 
combating  with  the  pusillanimity  or  coldneaa  of 
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men,  never  to  be  weary  in  warning  them ;  and 
finally,  see  how  he  gains  the  people's  ears,  wins 
Ihe  people's  hearts ;  see  how  they  join  him,  and 
derote  ihemselves  to  him  as  his  lire-guards,  and 
attendants  in  life  and  death  !  Hither  to  Fabian 
It  was,  where  with  his  four  hundred  men  be 
marched  from  Mora ;  here  it  was,  where  he 
first  became  the  conqueror  of  his  enemies; 
where  be,  for  the  first  time,  raised  the  banner 
of  Sweden's  liberty  ;  here  it  was  where  he  com- 
menced his  career  of  victory,  which  did  not  stop 
nntil  he  had  made  his  father-land  free,  and  raised 
himself  upon  its  throne  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
people.  See,  that  is  a  conflict  with  fate  which 
clearly  shows  of  what  signification  ia  its  power. 
No,  not  here  in  this  coantry,  before  the  men  of 
the  copper-mine,  is  it  proper  to  apeak  of  the 
power  of /ale ;  here  we  ought  to  apeak  of  the 
power  of  the  mill" 

"  That's  all  very  fine  and  gloriona  I  and  we 
may  read  all  that  in  Swedish  history  by  Geijer 
and  Strinnholm,  and  in  that  by  Fryxal ;  indeed, 
we  have  often  talked  about  it  already,"  said 
Bj&rk,  not  in  the  least  strengthened  by  the  pa- 
trioticoutbreakof  hisfriefld ;  "  buti  amof opinion 
that  oar  history  is  a  little  in  want  of  examples 
to  the  contrary  as  that  of  any  other  country. 
I  mean  to  say  that  we  can  also  show  forth 
more  than  one  martyr  of  purpose  and  noble  ef- 
forts, whose  endeavours  terminated  in  a  total 
bilnre  of  miccess.  Virtue,  good-will,  and  per- 
severance, may  be  equally  great  with  two  per- 
sons ;  but  the  one  triumphs  over  adversity,  the 
Other  sinks  under  it ;  that  is,  the  one  has  luck, 
the  other  ill-luck:  that's  the  great  difference 
between  them ;  and  when  that  manifests  itself 
•ooner  or  later  in  a  man's  life,  it  does  not  at  all 
alter  the  circumstances.  Engelbrecht,  for  in- 
stance, was  an  equally,  if  not  nobler  man  than 
Onstavus  Wasa;  he  straggled  for  the  same 
eaose  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  he  fell  by 
the  band  of  an  assassin  before  be  had  completed 
bis  work." 

"But  he  bad,  at  all  events,  laid  the  fonnda- 
tion  for  the  superstructura  which  was  after- 
wards reared,"  said  Nordevall.  "As  for  the 
rest  you  are  right.  Yon  are  right  in  this  re- 
ject, that  earthly  fortune  does  not  always  en- 
gage in  the  service  of  justice,  that  blind  fatt  it  a 
pmeer  upon  earth.  But  above  it  stands  Provi- 
imu,  with  justice  for  its  balance,  with  eterai- 
(y  in  his  hand,  and  continues  where  its  power 
eoases,  and  finishes  what  is  left  unfinished. 
The  power  of  earthly  fate  extends  as  for  as 
death ;  the  doctrines  of  religion,  which  have 
opened  to  us  the  path  beyond  this  earthly  one, 
have  also  shown  us  the  prize  of  victory  on  yon- 
der side,  both  for  man  himself  as  well  as  for 
the  good  cause  of  his  warfare.  And  no  man  is 
w  strong  as  he  who  lives  and  fights  in  this 
eonsciaasness.  Hence  Onstavus  Adolphus  the 
Oreat  is  a  far  more  pleasing  and  nobler  pattern 
to  me,  than  Gostavos  Waaa.  It  is  indeed  a 
glorious  picture  to  behold,  how  he  with  prayer 
aod  sword,  and  with  hia  war-song :  ■  Fear  not, 
thoa  little  llock !'  goes  forth  with  his  little  band 
against  half  a  world,  contending  for  the  liberty 
sr  fittth.  And  the  joyons  spirit  of  heroism, 
which  ever  caosed  him  to  be  foremost,  aod  in 
which  he  answered :  ■  The  Lord  God  omnipo- 
tent ever  livetb  and  reigneth!'  whenever  he 
was  entreated  to  spare  his  life ;  see,  that  is  a 
-     I 


spirit  which  I  admire.  It  ia  a  pleaanra  to  see 
how  even  derision — a  weapon  so  dreaded  by 
many— becomes  itself  turned  ioto  ridicule  be- 
fore bis  gravity.  What  sport  was  not  made  in 
Austria  of  his  design ;  how  did  they  not  mock 
and  laugh  about  him  at  the  court  of  Vieona, 
where  they  applied  the  epithet  to  him  of  the 
*  Snow-king,'  and  so  forth.  But  the  Snow-king 
went  forward,  and  grew  and  increased  ontil  his 
avalanche  made  the  imperhU  eity  and  erdwn 
tremble.  He  died  io  the  very  midst  of  his  vio- 
torioos  career,  and  in  this  way  saccambed  t« 
his  earthly  destiny:  bat,  was  the  victory  on 
that  account  any  less  perfect  t  He  himself  waa 
removed  from  the  power  of  earthly  foie,  and  the 
protestant  world  honours  him  to  this  very  day, 
as  their  deliverer.  The  fault  with  as  is,  that 
when  we  judge  of  a  life  and  its  eBbrts,  we  gen- 
erally take  a  too  low  standard  of  measni^ 
ment." 

"Ton  are  quite  right,  my  brother,"  said  the 
goveraor;  "but  you  must  not  deny  old  king 
Qdsta  the  hope  which  you  commend  in  his 
grandson.  'Of  him  too,  we  know  that  he  built 
his  bouse  upon  a  stronger  foundation  than  bis 
own  strength,  just  as  he  has  expressed  it  in  his 
own  Iqnnn: 

<  Oh,  SmdM,  an  Ood  bspllclUr  nljr, 
Aal  OTaimoce  fny  to  talm  ftmnajr  r  *> 

"  Brother  Nordevall,  compose  me  this  hymn, 
and  then  I  will  endeavour  to  prevail  upon 
the  miners  to  sing  it  during  their  raoraing  wor- 
ship. That  will  strengthen  them  in  a  nioi« 
salutary  manner  than  the  brandy-potation,  of 
which  they  are  so  excessively  fond." 

In  the  room  adjoining,  Madame  Ingeborghad 
just  said  to  Brigitta : 

"Open  the  door  a  little,  Brigitta.  I  hear 
Gustavua's  voice,  and  that  voice  is  dearer  to 
me  than  the  finest  mnsie.  Bush !  Now  I  can 
apprehend  his  words  too." 

The  visit  of  the  physician  interrupted  the 
conversatio,n  of  the  friends.  He  found  Madame 
Ingeboig  better,  but  still  in  an  excited  state. 
He  prescribed  several  soothing  medicines,  and 
with  it  the  utmost  exteroal  and  internal  quiet- 
ness. • 

In  consequence  hereof,  it  was  determined 
that  she  should  quietly  remain  over-night  in  the 
miner's  hall,  and  the  professor  with  her.  Mad- 
ame Ingeborg  herself  was  very  well  satisfied 
with  this  resolution.  When  the  yonng  peopis, 
however,  on  their  retora  from  the  inn,  were  in- 
formed that  they  were  to  return  to  it  again  fbr 
the  night,  they  were  quite  confounded,  and  each 
one  said :  "May  not  /remain  herel" 

"  No,  not  one  of  yon,"  said  Madame  Ingeborg,. 
pleasantly,  "  nobody  except  my  husband.  1^ 
night  will  perhaps  be  uneasy,  and  this  night  I 
will  not  disturb  or  trooMe  any  one  else,  except- 
ing him.  A  pretty  proof  of  afibction  1"  added' 
she^  with  a  sorrowfiil  but  love-replete  smile,  to- 
which  her  husband  responded  with  a  eordial^ 
"  That's  just  as  it  should  be !" 

But  Siri  meekly  bent  her  knee  befbre  Madame 
Ingeborg's  eoecb,  bud  her  head  on  her  feet,  and. 
said: 

"  I,€t  me  stay  here  for  the  night  I" 

The  voice  with  which  she  entreated  Bad'  a 
soinctbing  in  it  irresistible.  The  professor 
said: 
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"  Let  the  girl  atay  here  with  us,  Ingeborg ! 
m  take  all  the  responsibility  upon  myself." 

And  so  it  was  decided.  Not  long  afterwards 
Ihey  all  took  leave  of  one  another  for  the  night, 
aa  they  were  anxious  to  1st  Madame  Ingeborg 
f  et  to  rest  as  soon  aa  possible.  Olof  lingered 
a  little  longer  than  the  rest,  for  be  wished  to  bid 
Siri  good-night,  or  more  correctly — though  he 
would  not  himself  concede  it — ^to  see  her  for  a 
moment  alone,  and  obtain  a  kind  word,  a  pleas- 
ant look,  from  her.  Ah  !  the  poor  heart,  in 
which  love  dwells,  is  as  the  source  of  Iceland, 
in  whose  depth  invisible  flames  are  boiling.  In 
the  middle  of  winter,  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
snow,  its  water-spouts  spring  forth  with  vol- 
canic power.  And  though  they  spill  their  tears 
on  hard  rocks  and  cold  snow,  and  hurl  their 
•tones,  yet  pay  they  no  regard  to  it — they  still 
continue  to  spout  and  to  boil. 

Siri  was  not  in  the  room  just  at  the  moment ; 
he  saw  somebody,  who  stood  there  as  if  wait- 
ing for  some  one.  Who  was  it  1  Ah !  he  had 
ao  occasion  to  inquire.  The  first  motion  in  his 
heart  had,  more  than  her  light  form,  proclaim- 
ed Siri.  He  stood  stilL  Wild  and  painful  was 
the  tempest  in  his  breast.  She,  too,  moved  not, 
and  be  only  heard  her  voice,  penetrating,  as  it 
were,  into  his  breast,  as  she  said : 

"  Olof,  are  you  angry  with  me  t" 

Olof  made  no  reply.  A  momentary  change 
was  going  on  within  bim.  Siri's  mysterious 
demeanour,  all  that  he  had  suffered  for  her 
sake,  interposed  like  a  dark  body  between  them, 
just  at  the  very  moment  when  she  approached 
Dim  so  meekly,  so  penitently,  and  hardened 
him  against  her.  A  desire  for  revenge  was 
working  in  his  heart.  When  generous  hearts 
come  to  such-like  feelings,  it  is  sinful  of  ^hem. 

Again  he  heard  the  mild  voice : 

*'01of!  you  are  angry  with  me.  I  am  not 
surprised  at  it ;  notwithstanding,  I  have  a  fa- 
vour to  ask  of  you." 

Siri  tfent  up  to  him,  banded  him  a  sealed  let- 
ter, and  said : 

"  Take  this  letter,  and — ^take  care  of  it.  Take 
«are  of  it,  as  if  the  keeper  of  the  most  precious 
treasure.  But  on  some  future  day,  when  I  shall 
give  you  permission,  or,  wtien — I  am  dead,  then 
break  its  seal ;  read  it,  and  when  you  have  read 
it— burn  it  j  let  no  one  then  know  what  it  con- 
tained. For  therein  is  recorded — my  secret.  I 
have  written  every  thing  down.  But  no  living 
soul  shall  know  it  except  you.  But  you,  Olol, 
shall  one  day  know,  that  she  whom  you  have 
protected,  towards  whom  you  have  been  so 
generous,  so  kind,  was  not  unworthy  of  it.  I 
BOW  resign  into  your  hands  that  which  is  of 
more  importance  to  me  than  my  life,  and — feel 
no  scruples  in  doing  so.  So  great  is  my  faith 
in  you  and  your  honour,  I  know  that  you  will 
act  strictly  in  conformity  with  my  request." 

Oiof  took  the  letter,  but  continued  silent. 
This  seemed  to  pain  Siri.  She  gazed  on  him, 
mournfully  inquirmgly  with  her  beautiful,  re- 
markable eyes,  with  her  touching  feature  about 
her  lips,  and  said  : 

"  Olof!  I  have  so  joyfully  looked  forward  to 
this  moment,  from  wbenceforth  I  should  no 
longer  stand  before  you  wrapped  in  darkness . . . 
Soon  we  must  part,  and  heaven  knows,  how 
and  for  how  long !  It  would  he  a  con.fort  to 
me,  could  I  believe  that  you,  of  whom  1  shall 


j  ever  think  as  of  my  best  fKend,  also  think 
I  friendly  of  me  and  entertain  the  like  feelings 
towards  me.  You  once,  when  we  used  to  play 
together,  called  me  ntter.  This  name  is  so  dear 
to  me.  Oh !  can  yon  not  give  me  this  name 
again,  and  that  in  earnest!  Olof, 'cannot  and 
will  you  not  receive  me  again,  and  love  me  as 
s  brother,  now  and  ever  1  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  then  my  way  would  go  on  lighter ;  I  believe 
that  life  would  then  be  easier  to — us  both !" 

There  was  a  something  so  simple,  so  earnest 
and  cordial  at  the  same  time,  in  Siri's  manner 
and  expression,  that  Olof  became,  as  it  were, 
penetrated  by  a  new,  fresh  feeling.  It  dropped 
like  a  soothing  dew  on  the  wild  glow  in  his 
soul,  where  love  and  disaffection  were  in  con- 
flict together.  He  felt  himself  again  changed ; 
and  when  now  he  once  more  pressed  th^yonns 
maiden  to  his  heart,  as  a  beloved  sister,  aM 
her  head  lipgered  again  on  his  breast,  so  mild, 
so  full  of  confidence,  just  as  the  first  time  it 
was  done  in  pain  and  cordiality,  his  heart  raised 
itself  up  anew ;  he  felt  himself  strong  over  his 
own  weakness,  and  renewed  the  vow  of  beiag 
her  brother  and  friend. 

With  a  hearty  "  God  bless  you,  my  sister!" 
he  inclined  over  her — and  hastened  away. 
Siri  looked  after  him.  Her  eyes  sparkled  in  a 
Buflusion  of  tears,  but  joyously,  as  when  one 
has  seen  something  noble  and  beautithl. 

She  then  went  softly  into  the  room,  and  aftet 
^bidding  her  foster-parents  good-night,  withdrew 
into  the  smaller  chamber,  where  she  was  to 
pass  the  night,  on  the  sofa.  The  only  window 
m  that  room  went  to  the  mining-place ;  and 
timorously  and  full  of  misgivings  she  dwelt 
near  it. 

The  two  married  people  were  in  the  1§ 
room.  Madame  Ingeborg,  owing  to  a  coa 
erable  rush  of  blood  to  the  heart,  could  not 
endure  a  lying  posture,  and  therefore  sat  up  in 
a  large  easy  chair.  Now  everything  around 
her  was  still  and  silent.  The  night-lamp  burnt 
with  a  steady,  but  dull  reflection,  and  beside 
his  wife  sat  the  professor,  watching  over  her 
with  the  eye  of  faithful  affection.  Notwith- 
standing, Madame  Ingeborg  got  not  a  moment 
of  repose. 

Ever  and  again  she  fearfully  raised  her  ^e 
towards  the  portrait  of  Charles  IX.  as  if  in  him 
she  had  seen  the  precursor  of*  a  chastising 
judge,  some  avenging  fatality.  And  yet  that 
dreaded  king  was  himself  almost  a  toaofaing 
example  of  the  power  of  a  punishing  Nemesis. 
He  who  made  so  many  hearts  tremble.  Day 
perish,  in  tormenting  fear  of  death,  who  caused 
so  many  heads  to  fall  under  the  axe  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner, he  the  inexorable,  the  mighty  in  wiS 
and  power,  he  stood  in  his  old  age  befbre 
the  imperial  states  of  Sweden,  and  coiUd  ds 
nought  but  point  at  his  sore-stricken  head,  and 
stammer :  "  God's  judgment !. . . .  God's  judg- 
ment ! " 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  GOD. 

And  night  came.  With  half-consuhied  disk 
the  moon  advanced  from  the  clouds  and  shonS 
over  the  gigantic  jaws  of  the  mine,  over  the 
black  masses  of  slag,  With  the  peculiar  dusk^ 
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light  vhich  marks  its  wane.  All  rested  and 
was  stilt  in  tlie  town,  which  lay  behind  the 
mine-house,  but  down  in  the  mine  this  night 
the  work  v-as  going  on,  and  the  dull  reports  of 
blasting  were  heard  from  time  to  time  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  earth. 

Mrs.  Ingcborg,  who  was  under  the  influence 
of  a  sleeping-draught,  which  yet  was  unable  to 
give  her  rest,  awoke  at  every  sound  of  such 
explosion,  and  stretched  out  her  hands  avert- 
ingly,  as  if  against  some  secret,  threatning 
danger.  Her  husband  watched  her  with  unea- 
siness, and  was  within  himself  highly  annoyed 
at  this  sleeping  place  for  the  night,  which  had 
been  selected  without  reflecting  on  its  unquiet 
Ticinity  to  the  mine.  He  himself  had  freed  his 
mind  by  the  conversation  with  his  friends  from 
its  gloomy  impression.  He  was  again  strong 
and  full  of  oonsolitary  feeling,  as  usual,  and 
wished  only  to  he  aUe  to  impart  his  own  tran- 
quillity to  the  beloved  being  whom  he  saw  to  be 
the  prey  of  depressing  pain. 

When  he  saw  that  this  did  not  pass  away, 
when  she  continued  to  be  tormented  by  gloomy 
dreams,  in  a  sort  of  uneasy  trance,  be  kissed  her 
eye-lids  and  said, — 

"  Ingeborg,  awake  !  Speak  to  me ;  let  ns 
converse  with  each  other.  Ceme  and  walk 
awhile  with  me  in  the  room  ;  rest  will  bo  bet- 
ter than  this  sleep." 

"  Who  calls  roe  1  Who  says  speak  t"  asked 
Mrs.  Ingeborg,  as  she  gazed  confusedly  around. 
"O  Gustaf,  is  it  thoul  Thanks  for  having 
awoke  roe.  My  soul  was  in  hell.  Yes,  thou 
art  right ;  I  must  speak,  now  or  never." 

"  What  wilt  thou,  what  dost  thou  mean  t 
Why  dost  thou  talk  so  wildly  V 

"  They  were  beautiful  words — divine  words, 
Oustaf,  which  thou  spoke  in  the  evening  just 
past,  of  victory  in  death  or  beyond  it ;  of  the 
power  which  is  stronger  than  misfortune— than 

fate  ! Nay,  do  not  look  thus  at  nie !    I  am 

sane  and  collected,  and  know  what  I  say  and 
what  I  mean.  Fate  urges,  conscience  admon- 
ishes, Ood  commands,  and  thou  who  givest  me 
strength,  Ihou  art  my  judge  !" 

And  Mrs.  Ingeborg  fell  hastily  upon  her  knees 
before  her  husbands 

"  Ingeborg !  my  wife  !  what  dost  thou  V* 
exclaimed  Nordevall,  and  sought  to  raise  her. 
"  Let  me  be  I"  said  she,  fiercely  and  gloomily. 
■■  I  am  where  I  ought  to  be,  where  I  ought 
to  have  been  long  ago.  Hear  me,  I  am  a 
criminal !"  • 

Nordevall  sat  down  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  he  could  not  look  at  her. 

"  I  am  guilty,"  she  continued  resolvedly,  "  in 
having  for  ten  years  eoncealed  from  thee  my 
life's  grand  misfortune  and  most  momentous 
secret ;  in  having  concealed  from  thee  that, 
before  I  became  acquainted  with  thee,  I  had 
been  married  to  another  man,  and  that  Siri,  is 
my  daughter !"  Mrs.  Ingeborg  paused  for  a 
moment  and  bowed  her  forehead  upon  her 
husband's  knee.  He  sat  motionless ;  she  con- 
tinued, 

"  I  was  at  Siri's  age  when  I  was  loved  by  a 
man  of  nch  but  dangerous  endowments.  He  at 
once  captivated  me,  and  won  over  to  his  inter- 
est my  sister.  But  my  brother-in-law  set  him- 
self vehemently  against  our  connection  and 
sought  by  force  to  separate  us ;  but  obstinacy 


and  love  counteracted  him.  He,  whom  1  loved, 
persuaded  me  to  a  secret  union,  and  a  priest  ol 
his  acquaintance  married  us  one  evening  in  the 
chapel  of  Solfberg,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my 
sister's  residence.  An  approaching  change  in 
his  cirumstances,  he  said,  would  quickly  place 
him  in  a  condition  to  proclaim  our  onion  and 
demand  me  as  his  wife. 

"Ah,  this  band  knit  in  blind  enthusiasm  was 
cut  fearfully  asunder.    He  to  whom  1  had  united 
myself,  was  soon  after  involved  in  a  crime 
and  fled  the  kingdom.    My  situation  was  hor- 
rible.   The  secret  of  my  marriage  was  obliged 
to  be  disclosed  to  my  brother-in-law.   He  was  at 
first  furious,  but  aflcrwards  ne  took  compassion 
on  me,  and  promised  me  his  help  on  my  oath 
never  to  reveal  my  marriage,  which  I  then  dis- 
covered with  amazement  was  not  valid  by  the 
laws  of  Sweden.    My  sister  and  brother-in-law 
travelled  out  of  the  kingdom  with  me,  and  on 
our  return  Siri  passed  for  their  daughter,  but 
miiu  she  was,  and  at  the  same  time  I  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  leave  her  in  strange  hands, 
and  separate  from  her;  I  must  do  this  in  order 
to  watch  over  my  reputation  and  my  unhappy 
secret ;  must  do  it  also  for  her  sake,  because 
the   innocent   child's  brow  ought   sot  to  be 
branded  with  a  tainted  name.    I  wrote,  how- 
ever, to  her  father,  whose  place  of  abode  wa« 
then  known  to  me,  and  announced  to  him  the 
birth  of  his  daughter.     From  him  I  received  no 
reply,  but  through  my  sister  and  brother-in-law 
the  account  of  his  death ;    and   bis  perfect 
silence  for  five  years  after,  left  me  now  no 
doubt  of  the  fact.    Long  had  his  image  dark- 
ened in  my  soul.    His  crime.    We  do  not  long 
continue  to  love  what  wo  blush  for.    O  !  Gus- 
taf!  canst  thou  understand  that  when  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  thee,  when  I  learned 
to  love  thee  with  the  approbation  of  all  my 
hotter  self,  of  my  mind  matured  by  unhappiness 
and  affliction,  canst  thou  understand  that  the 
very  love,  the  reverence  thou  infused  into  me, 
bound  my  tongue,  when  thou  soughlest  my 
hand,  so  that  I  did  not  confess  to  thee  the  se- 
cret of  my  past  life.    Ah  !  I  would  not  sink  in 
thy  regard ;  I  had  not  fortitude  to  discover  my 
union  with  an — infamous  person.    A  sense  of 
duty  and  conscience  admonished  me  to  speak. 
Love  and  pride  said,  no.    I  sought  to  tranquil- 
lize myself  with  the  thought  that  my  confession' 
could  serve  no  purpose  but  to  make  us  unhappy, 
and  that  no  good  could  result  from  it  to  any 
one  ;  for  my  child  was  happy  with  her  foster 
parents,  and  was  tenderly  beloved,  especially 
by  the  general,  who  never  would  have  con- 
sented to  part  with  her.    Canst  thou  understand 
how  these  thoughts,  the  fear  of  forfeiting  thy 
affection,  thy  confidence,  the  fear  of  thy  anger 
against  me  has  now,  for  ten  years,  caused  me 
on  this  head  to  remain  silent  before  thee,  whilst 
the  feeling  of  my  fault  towards  thee  and  my 
child,   occasioned  me  inexpressible  anguish. 
But  now — at  this  moment,  I  feel  no  more  fear. 
Something  higher  is  upon  me,  something  which 
tells  me  that  my  hour  of  death   is   not  far 
off;  and  till  then,  at  least,  must  I  stand  clear 
before  thee,  with  my  offence,  that  in  the  grave 
I  may  have  peace,  and  that  beyond  it  I  may 
be  able  U>  meet  thee  without  a  lie  upon  my 
forehead.    Gustaf!  for  some  time  I  have  seen 
a  form  which  made  the  blood  stagnate  in  my 
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Teins.  I  saw  it  ooee  haaten  past  on  the  high- 
way before  the  court  at  Mora;  once  in  the 
woods  InElfdal,  but  the  countenance  I  did  not 
then  see,  and  persuaded  myself  that  my  imagi- 
nation deceived  me.  But  yesterday  in  the 
mine,  on  the  narrow  bridge  over  the  abyss,  I 
saw  again  the  same  figure,  and  now  saw  the 
countenance,  and  could  no  longer  doubt — it  was 

he,  it   was   Siri's  father,   it   was Julius 

Wolff!" 

"  Julias  Wolff!  the  scoandrel !"  exclaimed 
Nordevail  with  anger  and  pain. 

••  The  unhappy  one,  yes !  And  now  Gostaf, 
listen  to  me.  Either  what  I  have  seen  is  an 
apparition,  and  it  comes  to  call  me  away  from 
thee,  or  Julius  Wolff  lives,  and  I  am  a  peijured 
woman  !  But  O  ray  God !  in  the  depth  of  this 
darkness  I  see  a  ray  of  light !  If  he  lives  then 
may  Siri  be  innocent,  and  the  stranger  with 
whom  she  was  seen,  be  her  father.  First  in 
this  moment  have  I  acquired  this  foreboding, 
this  consolation,  and— I  need  it.  Gostaf! 
Now  thou  knowest  all !  I  have  not  a  word  to 
add  in  my  own  excuse,  except  my  love  for  thee. 
Many  a  time  has  the  confession  lain  upon  my 
lips,  but — thou  wert  so  happy  in  thy  confidence 
in  me,  and — I  was  silent.  Judge  me.  Here,  at 
thy  feet,  I  will  lie  till  thou  pardon  or  reject 
me." 

Nordevall'8  countenance  was  solemn  and 
pale,  as  he  turned  it  towards  the  penitent,  and 
solemn  but  tender  was  the  voice  with  which 
he  said : — 

"  Ten  years  troth  and  affection  speak  for 
thee,  and  — my  own  sense  of  failing.  My 
warmth  of  temper,  my  severity  have  terrified 
thee.  Poor  Ingeborg !  How  many  a  pang 
bad  been  spared,  how  many  a  happiness  had 
been  won,  if — ^if  thou  hadst  laid  thy  daughter 
on  my  heart  !  O  if  man — but  the  past  is  no 
longer  ours — ours  alone  is  the  present.  Rise 
np  my  wife,  and  forgive  my  faults,  as  I  forgive 
thee  thy  only  fault  towards  me.  May  God 
forgive  as  both !" 

Husband  and  wife  arose,  and  as  they  stood 
in  each  other's  arms,  heart  to  heart,  then  came 
the  strength  of  affection  over  them.  Ten  years 
love  and  truth,  all  the  sweet,  all  the  bitter 
remembrance  of  what  they  had  lived  through, 
vaffered  and  eqjoyed  together,  arose  like  angels 
.  out  of  the  waves  of  the  past,  and  cast  light 
upon  light,  flame  upon  flame  into  life.  It  be- 
came glowing  therewith.  Never  bad  they 
loved  each  other  more  intensely,  never  so  felt 
the  immortality  of  their  union. 

"Oh!"  said  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  "  is  it  then  this 
moment  that  I  feared — that  I  have  avoided  for 
ten  years  1    Where  is  fear,  where  is  danger 

BOWl" 

"  Here !"  replied  a  hollow  and  sepulchral 
voice ;  and  from  the  shadow  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hall  stood  forth  a  form ;  it  was  the  same 
which  Mrs.  Ingeborg  had  seen  in  the  Lobster 
cavern  of  the  mine.  He  Was  even  now  clad 
in  the  black  mine  dress,  and  his  hair  was  flung 
back  from  the  pale  and  suffering-ploughed 
countenance. 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  sent  forth  a  cry  and  seized 
•onvulsively  her  husband's  arm. 

"  Silence !"  said  the  dark  form, "  wretched- 
ness is  here,  but — it  shall  not  strike  you  1  I 
have  heard  enough  to  recognize  the  innocence 


of  Ingeborg ;  that  -sha  did  not  get  the  letter 
from  me  which  I  wrote  to  her  under  cover  to 
her  sister ;  for  I  wished  to  be  dead  to  all,  but 
— not  to  her !  Yet  what  should  she  with  a  di^ 
honoured  mani  And  now,  that  I  have  s«ea 
my  daughter ;  that  I  have  given  her  agaas 
parents  and  her  natural  right,  that  I  have  libe- 
rated her  from  unworthy  suspicions,  and  ha 
mother  from  .  .  .  her  dread  of  ghosts,  nov 
will  my  rile  upon  earth  quickly  be  played  oat. 
It  now  remains  to  free  you  from — myself.  Aa4 
that  shall  now  be  done.  Cherish  my  noUs 
child !  Her  happiness  I  shall  one  day  demaoi 
at  your  hands.  Farewell,  Nordevail !  Remeifr 
ber  that  it  is  the  '  icouttdrtl,'  who  confers  on 
thee,  the  wife,  and  the  daughter,  to  whom  b* 
had  a  right,  and  who  flies  in  order  not  to  dia> 
turb,  thy  happiness!"  And  with  a  look,  is 
which  pride  and  bitter  anguisb  were  combine^ 
the  dark  man  hastily  quitted  the  room,  and 
went  with  rapid  steps  over  the  esplanade,  to- 
wards the  mine,  and  into  the  landing-roono. 

But  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  eaoape  firom 
the  light-haired  girl,  who,  like  a  moon-beam,  flew 
across  the  esplanade  in  his  track,  and  who 
here  embraced  him  with  the  foroe  of  the  spirit, 
which  renders  the  softest  anna  strong  as  an 
iron  band. 

"  Thou  Shalt  not  leave  me !"  said  she.  "  Int9 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  I  will  follow  thee." 

"My  child!"  exclaimed  he,  with  painful 
emotion,  "my  child!  Is  it  thou  I  Oh!  tbna 
then  can  I  once  more  press  thee  to  my  heart, 
before  we  separate  for  ever." 

"  We  do  not  part ;"  said  she,  "  never  I  I  wQI 
go  and  take  leave  of  U\em  within.  I  will  kiss 
their  feet ;  but  then  I  belong  to— I  will  foUov 
thee  alone !" 

"  Ah !  that  cannot  be !"  answered  he.  "  To- 
night, I  must  sink  down  in  the  mine,  but  ear^ 
in  the  morning,  I  wander  forth  into  the  wide 
world,  and  have  in  it  neither  a  home  nor  aa 
asylum  to  offer  thee,  where  thou  oouldst  rest 
thy  head." 

"Have  I  not  thy  heart,  lather  1"  answered 
she ;  "  and  have  we  not  both  of  us  the  earth, 
and  the  heavens  for  a  roof  over  us  1  Oh !  be- 
lieve me,  with  thee  in  thQ  wilderness  I  shall 
be  happier  than  with  others  in  peace,  and 
abundance.  Do  not  fear  for  me ;  I  am  strong 
and  accustomed  to  live  with  nature,  both  in  its 
good  and  its  evil  days,  and  love  it.  Father ! 
fet  me  accompany  thee !  Let  me  partake  thy 
necessity  and  thy  bread.  For  thee  I  will  wori^ 
for  thee  could  I  Beg,  if  our  need  became  great, 
even  as  I  beg  of  Uiee  at  this  moment.  OosI 
thou  think  that  they  will  deny  me  1  I  will  al- 
ways be  glad.  I  will  sing  fur  thee  when  tlM* 
art  sorrowful ;  and  when  thou  art  cold,  I  w9 
warm  thee  with  my  love,  and  at  my  beait 
With  thee  I  will  wander  round  the  whole  woiU. 
And  long  shall  it  be  before  want  shall  over- 
take us.  See !  what  in  one  year  I  have  saved 
from  the  pocket-money  which  I  received. 
See,  Father !  It  is  all  thine  !"  And  Siri  foSei 
forth,  with  beaming  eyes,  her  little  hoard  oi 
money. 

"  Oh !"  said  he,  wfth  an  expression  of  bittet 
joy,  "  it  is  truly  a  treasure  to  poesees  ihn, 
child,  and  thy  love,  and  these  .  .  .  have  I  for- 
feited. Thou  dear,  thou  beloved  child,  have 
(hanks.    But  what  I  have  sajid  must  yet  stand. 
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We  most  part.  I  win  it.  Remaiit  in  thy 
home ;  remain  with  thy  mother.  Give  her  the 
ifi^ion  of  a  child.  My  feeling  regarding  her 
vaa  righL  She  was  deceived,  but  not  erimi- 
lal.  Make  her  happy,  and — forget  not  thy 
%Aet.  Pray  for  him!  Poor  child!  Now  passes 
«  tempest  through  thy  life.  The  young  tree 
shall  bend  .....  bat  it  shall  lift  itself  again 
more  vigoroasly,  and  heaven  shall  be  clear 
above  its  bead.  Live,  my  child,  to  atone  for 
thy  fother's  offence,  live  for  that  more  beauti- 
ful order  of  things,  about  which  be  dreamed 
without  understanding  its  foundation ;  live  to 
alleviate  the  distresses  of  earth  i 

"Listen!"  and  the  enthusiastic  man,  who 
khdled  more  and  more  as  he  spoke,  stood  at 
once  before  the  young  maiden,  almost  with  a 
prophetic  dignity,  illumined,  like  ber,  by  the 
flames  <tf  "  the  eternal  fire,"  and  speaking  as  in 
fragmental  lightning ;  *■  Listen  to  me  !  I  will 
give  thee  a  keepsake !  Here,  on  the  margin  of 
the  nether  world,  I  wll  announce  to  thee  a 
supernatural  doctrine.  Let  it  bum  in  thy  heart 
like  an  eternal  fire ;  let  it  light  thee  through  the 
short  life  of  earth ;  through  all  the  mists  of  life 
and  nature.  Child !  thy  vocation  is  Mgh  and 
glorioas !  be  thy  lot  upon  earth  ever  so  towly, 
be  thy  dwelling  ever  so  narrow.  Neither  sin 
Bor  crime  bind  thee ;  now  is  thy  path  free,  let 
it  be  worthy  of  thy  destiny !  Listen !  Above  in 
the  world,  they  will  talk  to  thee  of  the  powers 
•pd  operations  of  nature ;  of  wisdom  in  the 
arrangements  displayed  in  the  revolutions  of 
life  and  death,  in  the  laws  of  war  and  devasta- 
tion, which  hound  the  tribes  of  animals  against 
each  other,  and  make  one  race  the  murderers 
of  the  rest.  They  will  show  thee  in  disorder 
the  order  of  the  Creator,  and  in  nature  an 
eternal,  mminating,  self-destroying,  self-repro- 
dncing  creature,  the  final  destiny  of  which  i»— 
death  and  pntrefection.  But  I  will  impart  to 
thee  a  deeper  doctrine,  a  doctrine  that  is  pro- 
elaimed  by  the  sagas  and  songs  of  thy  father- 
land, regarding  the  life  of  nature,  of  the  crea- 
ture, and  regaling  the  vocation  (^  man.  What 
say  the  ancient  sagas  1  How  in  them  speak  the 
people  of  the  hil&  and  the  streams,  of  the 
mountains  and  the  woods  1  when  the  light  of 
revelation  breaks  in  upon'  the  north,  and  per- 
vades the  deep,  and  looses  the  tongues  of  the 
life  of  nature  1  Listen  !  they  aigh  for  redemp- 
tion ;  for  a  more  free  and  beautiful  existence ; 
and  they  call  upon  men  to  release  theo^  to  re- 
lease the  world  into  which  captivity,  into  which 
the  infection  of  misery  oame  through  them. 
They  call,  they  warn  them  again  to  elevate 
them  to  the  "  glorious  freedom  of  Ood's  ehi^ 
dren-,"  to  the  glory  unto  which  they  were 
created.  O  child !  be  never  deaf  to  these 
voices,  nature's  soft  and  spiritual  voices,  which 
•igh  in  all  that  is  dying,  that  is  miserable,  in 
all  that  is  failing  asunder,  and  which  admonish 
thee  to  a  divine  work.  And  therefore  .... 
Men  wilTsay  to  thee,  "  Be  pore  before  the  eye 
tfiay;  be  pure  before  the  gaze  of  the  world !" 
But  I  say  to  thee,  "  Be  pure  before  the  eye  of 
night;  be  piHe  in  the  most  concealed  of  thy 
sentiments,  iu  thy  imagination !"  They  have 
their  living  fibres  deeply  fixed  in  the  life  of 
nature.  Thus  thou  sinkest  or  riaest  along  with 
them.  Live  in  nature,  but  as  a  bird  of  para- 
diae,  without  soiling  thy  wings  in  the  dust. 


Tfatou  wilt  then  elevate  it  to  the  original  para- 
dise! 

"  I  dedicate  thee  to  a  life  in  which  daily  joys 
and  daily  sorrows  will  be  counted  of  little  value, 
but  where  the  smaHest  of  them  will  serve  the 
Most  High.  I  consecrate  thee  to  a  work  of 
peace  and  beauty ;  thy  days  to  a  still  Orttt- 
litm'i  i*y  !  Live  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth !  .  .  .  . 

"Happy  art  then  to  be  bo^  in  a  eoontiv 
where  deep  spiritual  voices  still  resound  through 
life.  My  child !  be  a  blessing  to  thy  native 
land !  There  stand  the  sepulchral  mounds 
which  cover  the  bones  of  thy  forefathers ;  there 
are  the  primeval  mountains,  the  springs,  which 
preserve  the  sagas  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
when  the  spirit  of  man  was  emially  deep  as 
now  in  Its  clearest  conception.  In  this  nature 
wert  thou  bom ;  there  shalt  thou  live  and  la- 
bour. Go !  ...  but  in  humility  .  ,  .  work  out 
for  thyself  a  gloiy  I  Nature  shall  one  day  be 
glorified  in  its  sacred  splendour !  .  .  . 

"This  is  thy  father's  testament!  his  last 
commission,  his  last  words  to  thee.  A  ray  has 
God  given  me  before  the  last  night.  He  has 
given  me  thee.  But  now  is  my  sun  gone  dows. 
Now,  my  child  I  ...  my  only  joy  ....  nty 
daughter  ....  farewell !" 

i^d  he  clasped  her  passionately  in  his  arm% 
and  pressed  kisses  full  of  blessings  on  im 
blow,  hair,  eyes,  and  lips.  Then  he  hastily 
left  ber,  kindled  bis  torch  at  the  "  eternal  fire," 
and  disappeared  down  the  mine  steps. 

Stupified  stood  Siri  there  ;  the  springs  of  lifig 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  stand  still  within  her, 
still  but  listening  to  the  voice  of  a  mighty  spirit 
But  when  she  saw  her  father  disappear  in  the 
dark  deep,  then  flew  a  light  over  her  pale  cooi^ 
tenaace,  her  eyes  flashed  with  life  and  rescdvc^ 
and  she— followed  him,  as  the  fascinated  fot- 
iDws  the  fascinator's  eye,  as  even  the  strong 
magnet,  as  love  follows  the  trace  of  the  beloved 
whom  it  fears  to  lose  for  ever.  Thus  silent  as 
a  spirit,  light  as  a  child,  she  followed  in  her 
father's  track,  firom  descent  to  descent,  from 
place  to  place,  pursuing  the  guiding  ton^,  but 
at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible. 

He  advanced  slowly,  and  as  if  sunk  in 
thought :  the  torch  burnt  dimly  in  his  hand. 
At  the  path  called  the  Crown  Princt't  Path, 
where  Uie  steeper  steps  commence,  he  went 
down  to  the  excavation  of  the  CoppersnaJu,  in 
which  he  turned  aside.  Now  he  went  forward 
towards  the  copper-dragon's  sinking.  Every 
where  Siri  followed  silently  and  resolutely. 
They  were  now  seventy-five  fathoms  deep.  At 
the  brink  of  the  copper-dragon's  sinking,  he 
soddenly  stopped,  as  if  recollecting  himselC 
He  seemed  to  have  proceeded  as  in  a  dream, 
and  not  rightly  to  know  where  he  was.  He 
looked  round  and  «wung  bis  torch  to  get  more 
light ;  it  flamed  forth  and  lit  up  the  dark  laby- 
rinth, but  also  shone  upon  the  light-haired 
maiden,  where  she  stood  in  the  night-black 
jaws  of  the  Copper-saake.  The  eyes  of  the 
father  and  daughter  met.  She  extended  hei 
arras  towards  him,  and  sprang  forward.  Then 
fell  the  torch,  wildly  whiriing  in  the  air ;  sparks 
streamed  up  out  of  the  abyss,  but  the  abyas 
swallowed  up  the  torch  and  the  sparks ;  Siri 
heard  the  sound  ofa  heavy  falling  body.and  . . . 
all  was  silent  and  black  .  .  .  • 
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And  never  did  a  blacker  night  envelop^  a 
human  being,  than  that  which  here  plunged 
down  over  the  young  girl.  She  had  seen  the 
^If  swallow  her  father,  and  th^  same  fate 
menaced  herself.  But  of  herself  she  thought 
not ;  she  thought  on  her  father.  She  dropped 
on  her  knees,  and  feeling  before^her  with  her 
hands,  she  crept  forward  towards  the  spot 
where  she  saw  him  disappear.  Soon  the 
ground  failed  beneath  her  hands,  and  they 
were  stretched  ovef  an  abyss.  But  in  the 
bottom  of  this  she  saw  a  faint  light  glimmer, 
and  she  stared  fixedly  upon  it.  At  once  it 
flamed  more  strongly  up,  and  showed  a  rock 
which  descended  in  a.  winding  direction  from 
the  place  where  Siri  stood,  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sinking  just  where  the  burning  torch  lay. 
This  was  the  copper-dragon's  taiUand  rapidly 
did  the  young  maiden  hasten  difwn  along  it, 
with  an  agonized  and  throbbing  heart. 

Arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  copper- dragon, 
she  took  up  the  torch  and  trimmed  it.  Its 
light  discovered,  lying  some  paces  from  her,  a 
body.  The  countenance  was  turned  upwards, 
and  Siri  recognised  again  her  father  His 
eyes  appeared  to  be  glazed ;  be  lay  stiff  and 
motionless,  as  one  dead.  Siri  laid  a  hand  upon 
his  heart.  It  still  beat.  She  called  him  by 
name;  he  answered  not,  and  gave  no  signs 
of  life.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest 
agony  of  soul  that  she  raised  herself,  and  looked 
round  for  help.  Ah !  here  she  stood  alone  in 
the  hard  bowels  of  the  mine,  and  through  its 
stupendous  labyrinth  of  passages  and  ways, 
she  had  no  guiding  clue.  But  she  knew  that 
the  miners  were  at  work  in  the  mine  this 
night,  and  that  people  were  therefore  in  it  at 
that  time ;  and  with  the  torch  in  her  hand,  she 
began  to  wander  and  explore,  marking  exactly 
the  way  she  went,  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  it 
again,  and  from  time  to  time  raising  a  cry  fiA- 
help,  which  rebounded  again  from  the  walls  of 
the  mine,  or  lost  itself  in  the  empty  passages 
and  arched  ways.  Sometimes  she  stood  and 
listened,  and  heard — only  the  eternal  fall  of 
the  water-drops ;  then  wandered  she  again 
forward,  and  the  crystals  glimmered  cold  and 
wildly  against  her,  as  she  passed  along,  like 
demoniac  eyes  out  of  the  rock.  Cold  drops 
fell  upon  her  brow.  At  once  she  felt  a  warm 
breath  upon  her  hand ;  she  looked  at  it.  It 
was  the  flame  from  the  torch,  which  the  draught 
of  air  drove  downwards,  the  torch  was  nearly 
burnt  out.  Still  stranger,  still  more  dangerous 
became  her  wandering;  the  pulse  throbbed 
wildly  in  her  temples ;  still  more  hasty,  but 
more  unsteady  became  her  steps.  And  now 
she  was  compelled  to  stop,  for  the  path  was 
broken  abruptly  oflfby  a  great,  black  golf.  She 
looked  down,  there  appeared  no  bottom ;  there 
appeared  no  light.  She  looked  up.  The  vaulted 
roof  of  the  mine  was  gone,  and  over  her  head 
was  only  an  iiomcasurable,  black,  and  empty 
space.  Siri  stared  fixedly  forward,  and  mad- 
ness came  over  her.  It  was  a  moment  when 
the  vacuum  above  and  beneath  her,  drew  into 
it  her  very  soul ;  when  horror  iced  the  springs 
of  life ;  when  she  felt  and  thought  nothing. 
But  unconsciously  her  bewildered  eyes  were 
fixed  on  an  object  which  descended  directly 
from  on  high  into  the  gulf,  and  moved  itself 
gently,  and  twinkled,  and  twinkled  in  the  light 


of  the  torch.  It  was  a  cord,  a  line,  and  SirT* 
eyes  mechanically  followed  this  line  downwards 
till  it  disappeared  in  the  depth.  But  out  of  the 
depth  arose  now  a  distant  song,  and  faintly  but 
distinctly,  she  beard  the  wonU  of  the  miner'* 
song:— 

**  Vo  brotben !  let  your  uwehei  flow 
Whara  duly  c«ll<  us,  let  ut  go. 
Oar  iny  to  dsrk,  but  light  to  katf. 
Though  dowa  iaio  ilie  deep." 

Sin's  consciousness  returned.  It  became 
clear  to  her,  that  she  now  stood  in  a  shaft  for 
the  raising  of  ore,  and  that  the  people  below, 
whose  song  she  beard,  must  also  hear  her 
cries.  And  she  cried,  but  still  the  song  con- 
tinued ;  she  called  again  and  again,  and  the 
song  ceased.  They  listened  to  her  down  in 
the  mine.  She  repeated  her  cry ;  and  now  tiw 
line  moved ;  in  a  moment  she  saw  a  light 
glinmier  in  the  depth,  and  soar  softly  opwam 
still  nearer  and  nearer  to  her. 


"Siril  Siri!  let  me  embrace  my  child!" 
cried  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  in  the  hall  of  the  mine- 
court,  Evidently  combating  with  death.  Her 
husband  opened  the  door  of  the  little  roon 
adjoining,  but  it  was  empty.  The  window 
which  was  not  high  from  the  ground  was  open. 
Siri  was  away. 

"It  is  just!"  said  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  with  an 
expression  ef  deep  dejection ;  "  it  is  no  more 
than  just.  I  abandoned  her  cradle,  and  she 
abandons  my  death-bed  ....  it  is  only  right. 
O !  my  heart,  my  heart !" 

"  Be  calm,  be  composed,"  implored  her  hus- 
band, affectionately.  "  lican  against  me  \  1 
am  near  thee  I  and  thy  child,  she  is  also  mina 
Trust  me,  1  will  find  her  again ;  I  will  one  day 
restore  her  to  thy  arms." 

'*  Oh,  thou  dear  Comforter,  thou  true  one. 
Tes,  I  will  rest  on  thee,  and  on  God's  mercy  1 
in  life  thou  wert  my  joy ;  in  death  thou  art  my 
support.  Gustaf !  a  prayer  I  Let  me  rest  In 
Mora  earth,  in  the  grave  where  thou  wilt  one 
day  rest  by  my  side.    Thanks  for  all  thy  love ! 

....  it  becomes  so  dark  before  my  eyes 1 

see  thee  no  longer but  1  shall  see  thee  again 

Lay  thy  hand  upon  my  head,  and  read 

over  me  the  blessing ; . . . .  that  I  may  hear  thy 
voice  in ....  the  last !" 

He  did  so.  His  voice  did  not  tremble  tbeo, 
but  when  he  saw  the  eyes^laze,  whose  last 
look  of  affection  was  fixed  on  him,  then  hi* 
knees  shuck,  and  he  sunk  upon  them,  and  laid 
his  head  against  the  heart  of  his  wife,  whicA 
now  had  ceased  to  beat. 

There  it  still  lay,  and  burnt  hotly,  when  that 
heart  had  already  grown  cold  beneath  the  hand 
of  death,  as  the  morning  sun  broke  into  the 
room,  and  shone  on  the  married  pair.  He  first 
raised  it,  when  a  small  piece  of  paper  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  on  which  the  following  linet 
were  written  with  a  trembling  hand : — 

"A  dying  person  desires  the  sacrament 
Foster-father,  come  with  the  peace  of  God, 
prays  out  of  the  depths  of  the  earth, 

,  Thine,  Stsi. 

Then  Nordevall  raised  himself;  wiped  the 
cold  perspiration  from  bis  brow,  and  followed 
the  guide  who  had  brought  the  message,  aad 
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who  carried  wbat  was  requisite  for  tlie  holy 
offii^e.  When  he  csmo  out  into  the  open  air, 
into  the  glad  sunsti'jte,  lie  stood  still,  looked 
around  him,  and  seemed  to  listen.  His  eyes 
were  dihi,  and  his  look  not  such  as  before.  He 
seemed  to  have  become  many  years  older. 
Silent,  and  with  uncertain,  but  still  firmer  and 
firmer  steps,  he  followed  his  conductor  down 
into  the  mine.  The  guide  related  as  they 
went : — 

"He  fell  from  the  copper-snake  down  into 
the  sinking  of  the  coppor-dragon ;  that  is,  about 
twelve  fathoms  deep;  so  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  he  broke  bis  skull ;  for  the 
doctor  says  that  it  is  the  sknll  itself  that  is 
fractured,  and  that  he  cannot  have  many  hours 
to  live.  Still  he  speaks,  and  is  quite  sensible. 
We  attempted  to  carry  him  up,  but  he  could 
not  bear  it,  and  so  we  were  obliged  to  convey 
him  into  the  king's  hall,  and  leave  him  there. 
There  he  now  lies,  and  there  is  with  him  a 
young,  fine  lady,  who  seems  to  be  his  daughter, 
and  who  laments  and  weeps  so,  that  it  is 
enough  to  cut  one  to  the  heart  to  see.  It  was 
her  voice  which  first  called  the  people  to  where 
be  lay.  But  how  she  came  down  there,  in  the 
coal-black  night,  that  knows  the  Lord  alone. 
See,  now  we  are  in  the  Duke  of  Dalama,  and 
there,  before  us,  we  have  the  King's-hall." 

A  strong  but  melancholy  light  streamed  upon 
Nordevall  as  he  entered  the  king's  ball,  one  of 
the  largest  rooms  in  the  mine.  The  servants 
of  the  mine  stood  there,  with  blazing  torches 
ia  their  hands,  surrounding,  at  some  distance, 
a  group,  upon  which  all  eyes  were  fixed.  It 
was  a  roan,  who  lay  outstretched  «pon  the 
earth,  evidently  seized  on,  but  not  disfigured 
by  the  hand  of  death,  and  a  young  woman  who 
knelt  by  his  side,  and  to  whom  his  looks  and 
words  were  directed.  Amongst  these  words 
were  heard  the  following — "  I  did  not  wish  it 
. . .  could  not  wish  it  when  I  saw  thee  . . .  but 
an  invisible  hand ...  the  judgment  of  God . . . 
plunged  me  down." 

When  Nordevall  entered,  the  glances  of  the 
dying  man  were  turned  on  him  with  a  cold  and 
bitter  expression,  and  he  said, — 

"What  has  Gustaf  Nordevall  to  do  with 
Julius  Wolffl  what  seeks  the  happy  with  the 
tmhappyl" 

"  It  is  an  unhappy  one  who  here  comes  to 
his  brother,"  rephed  Nordevall,  quietly  and 
I^Uiomily.  Innocently  did  I  deprive  thee  of  the 
joy  of  thy  life . . .  innocently  hast  thou  crushed 
me.    I  came  from ...  my  wife's  deathbed." 

Julius  Wolff  almost  raised  himself  up  at  this 
word. 

"  Is  she  dead  1"  he  exclaimed ;  "  then . . . 
then  I  have  killed  her !  this  yet  was  wanting 
. . .  now  is  my  measure  full.  Priest,  depart 
from  me  !"  continued  he,  wildly ;  "  wbat  wilt 
thou  with  me  1  leave  me  I  I  need  thee  not !  I 
know  my  sin  and  my  doom." 

Nordevall  drew  nearer. 

"Oust  thou  know,  also,  God's  power!  hast 
thou  measured  the  depths  of  his  mercy!"  said 
be,  with  a  voice  and  look  which  seemed  not  to 
belong  to  the  earth. 

WolflThad  sunk  back— his  countenance  chang- 
ed.   Speechlessly  he  raised  his  clasped  hands,  | 
and  fixed  ^  Nordevall  an  inquiring,  thirsting , 
fiance.  I 


Nordevall  bent  down  to  him,  fell  on  his  knees 
at  his  side,  in  order  to  be  able  to  speak  softly 
to  biro,  and  hear  his  answer.  H  is  countenance, 
full  of  seriousness  and  compassion,  sliune  in 
the  meantime  more  and  more.  And  when  he 
raised  himself,  he  stood  like  an  apostle  of  love 
and  consolation  before  the  repentant  man,  and 
imparted  to  him  what  life  has  of  deepest  and 
best. 

The  mine  people  sang : 

"  Oh,  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sint  of 
the  world." 

A  breath  of  that  peace  which  the  world  can- 
not give  came  like  a  bright  light  over  the 
the  countenance  of  the  dying  man.  The  young 
maiden's  tears  flowed  no  longer.  The  sting 
and  pain  of  death  were  swallowed  up  in  a  di- 
vine  life,  a  heavenly  anticipation. 

The  clergyman  read  the  blessing  over  father 
and  daughter. 

Soon  afterwards  rested  the  daughter's  warm 
lips  on  those  of  the  father,  which  were  become 
cold  fur  ever. 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  sleep !"  said  Norde- 
vall, as,  supporting  his  weary  bead,  be  con- 
templated the  peace  in  the  features  of  the  de- 
parted ;  then  bending  himself  still  lower,  be 
embraced  the  half  unconcious  maiden,  and 
raised  himself  with  her. 


A  GLANCE  FORWARD  INTO  TIME 

"ITpshebeholdeUi, 
Once  more  Briw 
Earth  out  of  ocean, 
Olnrlnusly  green, 
Catancu  faJI, 
And  Uiere  eoan  the  eagle.** 

Thus  sang  in  the  mist- veiled  times  of  old,  the 
northern  seeress,  the  wise  Vala,  of  the  arising 
of  the  world  firom  its  last  contest.  And,  God 
be  praised  !  the  resurrection  of  which  she  sings, 
this  renovation,  this  growing  green  afresh,  this 
giving  of  new  wings  to  life,  that  we  also  see— 
we  who  stQl  dwell  in  "the  shadows  of  the 
earth" — in  many  a  glorious  revelation  in  the 
life  of  nature,  of  the  heart,  of  thought,  and  of 
society.    It  is  to  us  a  hint  and  an  augury. 

We  sketch  here,  with  hasty  outlines,  merely 
a  little  picture  of  this  in  the  history  of  the  man 
and  the  child  whom  wo  lately  left  overwhelmed 
by  the  shadows  of  sorrow  and  of  death.  As 
they  attached  themselves  to  each  other  at  this 
moment,  so  continued  they  to  do  so  mure  and 
more  affectionately  in  the  future.  She  became 
an  angel  through  him.  His  heart,  his  life,  his 
home,  grew  again  green  through  her.  A  more 
beautiful  relation  than  that  between  this  father 
and  this  daughter  cannot  be  conceived.  At 
a  later  day,  when  he  rested  in  the  earth  of 
Mora,  by  the  side  of  the  beloved  departed  wife, 
whom  he  never  ceased  in  silence  to  yearn  after, 
Siri  kissed  the  mould  upon  their  grave,  and  lelt 
Mora  to  follow  a  happy  husband  and  wife,  Olof 
and  Valborg,  to  their  home  at  the  iron-works 
at  Westanfers.  As  a  beloved  and  afiectionate 
sister  she  lives  here  with  them.  She  tends  the 
sid(  in  the  iron-works  and  on  the  estate  ;  she 
takes  charge  of  orphan  children,  and  by  these 
means  has  a  wide  extended  and  beneficial  ac- 
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ttfitf.  This  interooane  with  nature,  with  her 
relatives  and  their  children,  quint  thoughts  and 
feelings,  which,  on  inTisible  win^,  conduct  her 
through  life,  make  her  happy  in  the  noblest 
sense.  Always  UtoIj,  always  glad,  it  is  as  if  a 
secret  fire  in  her  heart  prerented  her  growing 
eold  or  weary,  and  kept  back  old  age  from  her 
brow.  So  does  she  adranee  on  her  way. 
Light  is  her  wandering  on  earth.  The  liTinft 
aflectionate  glance  if  never  diverted  teem  its 
goal  b«yoiid  it.    And  as  she  thus  wanders  as 


one  of  those  "who  pass  tfaroogh  the  vale  «l 
sorrow  and  make  them  wells,"  her  flute  ia  pften 
beard  resonndinjj  through  the  woods  with  the 
self-same  beaotifiil  tones— tones  of  the  hymn 
of  delireranoe  of  the  spirits  of  nature,  whiob 
she  heard  in  her  earliest  yomh— or  her  oleai; 
sweet  voica  sinM  a  "God's  peaee"  over  JM- 
ama,  in  the  ooioial  words  of  the  ancient  Sal 
song,  in  which  a  gratefid  heart  here  unites : 

Ood  •MDitban  ud  (Uddea  the  pmdIs  who  *nD 
BriivWi<nbBl,MiJuiMaa: 
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THE  YOUNG  AND  THE  OLD. 

It  was  eTenioe  twilight. 

"  Dearest,  ioreUest,  sweetest  sister  Hed- 
vig .  There  yoa  sit,  like  a  living  picture  of 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  or  of  a  rainy  day  in 
November.  Now,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  dance 
again  before  you  like  Cupid,  and  drive  away 
the  clouds,  that  we  may  have  it  fine  again." 

And  Augustin  Dalberg,  a  handsome,  weU- 
growQ  young  man,  began  to  leap  around  his 
■iater,  exhibiting  the  oddest  gambols  and  atti- 
tudes. 

"  If  we  have  Cupid  now,  then  we  must 
also  have  Venus,"  said  Bror,  gravely.  Bror 
was  a  little  compactly-made  fellow,  of  a  dark 
complexion,  who  thrust  himself  forward  with 
much  complacency — if  we  said  with  graceful 
action,  that  would  be  saying  too  mncn. 

**  Oh,  Venus  Aphrodite !  Weteome,  just 
risen  firom  the  biosom  of  the  waves.  But 
why  is  Mrs.  Venus  so  black  ?" 

"  Be  respectful,  my  son !  Wliy  have  you 
■nch  k>ng  legs  ?  They  would  be  more  be- 
coming to  Mercury  than  to  Cupid." 

"  I  am  Mercury ;  I  have  wings  upon  my 

feet,  I  fly,  and ^where  is  the  poker  ? — be 

respectful  to  my  Caducous,  lady  Venus!" 

"  Room  for  Jupiter  '."  exclauned  a  tall, 
vigorous  youth,  swinging  himself  in  among 
ma  others  like  a  tempest. 

"  And  room  for  Juno,  also !"  sang  a  young 
girl,  in  a  loud  voice,  plunging  forward  after 
Jupiter  as  ungracefiilly  as  possible. 

"  And  for  Vesta !"  warbled  forth  another 
young  maiden,  dancing  into  the  circle  as 
aylph-Iike  and  as  gracefully  as  possible. 

"  Bra/o !  Then  here  we  all  are !"  Au- 
gustin again  exclaimed.  "  Let  all  the  planets 
form  a  circle.  This  is  the  storm-wind  dance 
of  the  planets  around  our  sister  the  Earth, 
to  drive  away  all  the  mists  and  clouds.  And 
DOW  look,  it  clears  up !  it  clears  up ! — d  la 
ronde  datucnt!  danson*  tout  i  la  ronde! 
And  it  actually  did  clear  up.  Sister  Hedvig 
began  to  smile,  and  at  last  lauehed  aloud  at 
the  brothers'  and  sisters'  droTlery  as  they 
leaped  and  gamboled  around  her. 

"  Do  be  quiet,  dear  children  !"  cried  she ; 
"don't  upset  my  chair — take  care  of  my 
•pinning-wheel,  you  naughty  young  things. 
It  is  a  dreadful  disturbance  yon  are  making ; 


yon  are  making  such  a  draught — ^yon  blow 
throwb  me— I  shall  get  a  cold ;  do  yon 
hearf* 

^'  Ala  ronde  dantoiu,  danfoni  tous  d  la 
ronde  !  Bombardino,  bombardino !  This  is 
the  storm-wind  dance  of  the  planets  around 
the  lady  Earth,  to  drive  away  the  mists  and 
clouds  from  her  fiiir  countenance,  and  when 
one  once  gets  into  full  career  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  stop,  let  me  tell  yon — Jnpiter  dmm- 
eldarins!  don't  tread  so  continually  on  my 

com !  for,  though  1  am  Venus,  yet dear 

me,  what  now  ?  la  mothwr  Earth  beginning 
to  ezpkide  V 

Balls  of  cotton,  cushions,  alMins  of  flax, 
footstools,  and  I  know  not  what,  began  to  fly 
about,  bombarding  the  planets  right  and  left. 
Th^re  was  no  mistake ;  it  was  actually  the 
excellent  sister  Hedvig  herself,  who  was  thus 
replying  to  the  peliteaess  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters.  And  they  were  by  no  means  unac- 
customed to  this  kind  of  thing.  This  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  tumult,  in  which  sofii- 
cushions,  chair-cushions,  and  every  thing 
which  could  be  thrown  without  danger  of 
breaking  itself,  or  breaking  any  body's  head, 
flew  about  the  room,  and  upon  those  who  in 
darkness  and  blindness  ran  one  against  an- 
other, amidst  loud  shouts  and  laughter  which 
sounded  almost  spasmodic. 

"  What  the  deuce  of  a  riot  is  here !  Is  it 
the  affair  of  Bender?  I  believe  here  is  a 
bombat'dment  going  on !  I  have  got  a  con- 
founded piece  of  something  right  in  my 
face !"  said  a  strong,  deep  voice  at  the  door.  . 

"Uncle  is  a  planet!    uncle  is  a  planet!"* 
cried  the  young  folks;  "uncle  is  the  planet 
Herkules,  and  must  dance  with  us  the  storm- 
wind  dance  q£  the  planets  aroond  the  lady 
Earth." 

"  What  nonsense !  Am  I  to  dance  ? — I T 
Do  I  k>ok  like  a  dancer?  Planet  me  here, 
and  planet  me  there— I  shall  sit  down  upon 
my  own  planet  like  a  well-behaved  human 
being.  But  you  are  all  in  a  confusion  togeth- 
er, uat  I  can  see,  and  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  think  about  having,  this  evening,  a  rational 
round  game ;  so  farewell  to  yon,  yon  mad- 
caw!" 

Uncle  Wolmar  Otto  Herkules  was  not  in 
a  very  good  humor,  as  might  be  heard  in  his 
voice,  and  it  fell  like  a  dash  of  cold  water 
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upon  the  excited  and  tempestuous  spirits  in 
the  room.  Not  that  they  were  frightened 
or  cast  down.  General  Herkulea's  ill-tem- 
per was  too  good-humored  for  that,  but  a 
certain  -aspect  for  him,  and  a  desire  to  fall 
in  with  ibJR  wishes,  caused  them  oaickly  to 
becoDi's  quiet,  order  in  candles,  and  hegia  to 
puf  jut  room  to  rights.  The  dust  rose  to 
thp  .«iUng,  and  »11  tbe  qombatants  breathed 
and  %nned'the«ikeites,  and  seamed  to  he  all 
of  them  afTected  by  the  planetary  affairs. 

individuals,  and  families,  have  each  their 
ow.<  characteristic  type,  and  at  the  same 
ttm»  their  own  little  whim,  tpirilut  famili- 
arir,  or  more  properly  perhaps  "  Nisse,"  a 
liltfe'«prite  whose  nature  we  nhonld  find  it 
diAeult'tnora  cioaely  to  deifine.  The  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  Dalberg  (iiinily  was 
a  deep  earnestaeas ;  its  '*  Nisse  "  was  a  cer- 
tain ongoTernable  tamper — somethigg  of  the 
BwseiSer  kind,  I  saspect,  .wtiich  woukl 
every  now  and  thea  breiitk  out,  and  for  the 
meat  part  phiy :  comic  '  pranks,  and  which, 
uunAnenced  by  excitement  from  witliout, 
bobfafed  up  like  a  fresh  cool  fouDtain  in  the 
midit  of  the  ^etest  everyi-day  life.  We 
raapeet,  in  short,  that  this  "Nisse"  is  a 
spintutJamiUarU  in  Swedish  domestic  life, 
and  we  know  that  this  cool  spring  of  childidi* 
aloMBt  feoKsbMnerrimaDt,  may  contitnie  to 
flow  even  atnid  tfa*  most  trying  circum- 
stanees  of  life.  Nor  was  every  thing  so 
bcq^t  and  merty  in  the  family,  the  members 
of  which  we  just  now  saw  floating  around 
aspfameta;  tliere  was  also  good  and  sufitcient 
reason  for  thie>  troubled  expression  of  sister 
Hedvig's  countenance.  But  of  these  things 
we  «hall  speak  hereafter.  - 

vNoW  w*  ha«e  light  in  a  large,  simply,  bat 
well  fiirnished  parlor,  end  the  candies,  two 
io>  number,  stand  in  tall  old  silver  candle- 
slieks,  upon  an  oUoog  table  before  the  sofa. 
Ivthe  middle  of  the  so&  sat  the  old  count, 
Oweral  Heiknles,  In  a  gray  linen  coat,  with 
the  medal  of  bravery  npen  his  bmad  breast, 
loakiog  aronnd  him  with  large  sray  eyes, 
tke  color  of  steel,  which  flashed  Bghtning 
glances  from  beneath  hi*  bushy  eyeSrows, 
upon  the  roaod-game*loTing  persons,  while 
•\nth  his  immmisely  large  hands  he  shuffled 
k  paak  tf  cards,  taking- every  now  and  then 
a>  draught  from  the  glass  of  toddy  which 
■toed  before  hisa. 

'Only  Hadvig  and  Angnstin  approached 
the  table,  the  other  planets  wandered  to  a 
distance.  Ivar^  lately  Jupiter,  sits  in  the 
comer  by  the  stova,  looks  like  a  bull,  anS 
seems  dangehius  to  meddle  with.  .Juno  and 
Vesta,  otherwise  UWthiUa  and  Engel,  have 
cn^ept  into  anol^r  comer<  appareuOT  rather 
aihiid  of  that' great  table  before  Oie  sofa. 
'<  Veiius,'"  little  Bror  Dalberg,  paces  up  and 
do#n  and  acr'osii  the  room,  gaaes  upon  the' 
eompany,  and  declaims— 

Ml  f  ...  ^^^J  tfee  noble  gods  together, 

.  When  the  lottery-same  was  done, 


Sate  at  eve,  in  chilly  weather, 
B;  a' fire  of  cinnamon. 

"  It  does  not  look  very  promising  here," 
remarked  uncle  Herkules,  with  a  half-sup- 
pressed sigh,  coDsolibg  himself  with  adran^t 
from  his  glass.     Bror  continued — 

Jove  sate  playing  with  bis  thunder, 

By  the  jovial  viands  cheered. 
And  in  dnnking  spilled,  do  wonder. 

Fragrant  nectar  on  hla  beard. 

"  What  is  that  1  What  sort  of  a  thing  i* 
that'?"  said  the  general,  listening.  "  Ah  ! 
yes,  Mrs.  Lenngren !  I  remember  nt>w — 
Yes,  that  is  devilish  good  and  meny !  Yes, 
that  was  a  woman  for  writing — that  she 
vras!" 

"  But  even  nowadays,"  suggested  Bror, 
"we  have  women  who  can  write— Baroness 
Knorring,  JVIrs.  Carlin — and  has  uncle  read 
any  of " 

«>  You  mean  of  those  romances  that  yod 
have  at  home— what  do  you  call  her? — 
Miss  Bremer,  I  think.  No,  thank  you,  sach 
confotmded  rubbish  as  that  I  don't  read. 
When  I  wish  to  amuse  myself  with  reading, 
I  go  to  Mn-  Lenngren  and  Qssian,  aiM 
they  are  all  that  I  require  of  such  sort  of 
literature." 

"  Ah !"  that  is  right,  my  sweet  girb,"  said 
the  general  to  OOthilda  aiid  Engel,  who  at 
length,  in  obedience  to  Hedvig's  beseeching 
nods  and  glances,  seated  themselves  at  the 
table,  "  and  see  now,  we  have  the  lads  at  - 
last!  We  can  have  a  regular  and  rationlil^ 
game.  But  what's  op  now?  What  is  the 
matter  again  V  aiid  nncle  Herkules  looked 
with  a  certain  degree  of  terror  at  Augnstin, 
who,  after  reading  a  letter  which  a  servant 
bronght  to  him,  rose  from  his  seat,  saying— 

"  I  beg,  nncle,  that  yon  will  be  so  good  ia ' 
to  excuse  me  for  a  moment.  There  is  a 
foreigner,  an  Icektndic,  or  Danish  MTsS 
Knutson,  an  artist  of  great  reputation,  now' 
in  Stockholm,  who  has  bronght  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  me  fi:t)ni  my  fnend  E— — In' 
Copenhagen.  She  lives  not  far  from  here, 
and,  if  yon  and  Hedvig  wiH  allow  it,  I  will 
fetch  her  here  tUs  evening,  if  site  be  not 
otherwise  engaged." 

Yes,  surely,  gQ  and  fetch  her,"  replied 
the  general ;  "  she  is  welcome  to  join  ooi 
game  and  to  partake  oar  supper — Is,  she  not, 
Hedvig  ?  But  my  dear  fellow,  you  will  soon 
btt  bapk  again,  and  don't  atop  amusing  youi'- 
self  with  complimenta  ^d  bows  up  tnere — 
that  wastes  such  a  deal  of  time.  Every 
body  must  ke  look  after ;  every  bddy  must' 
be  help,"  continued  the  general  grunibifai^ 
to  himself  as    Augnstin  went  out;    "the 

d knows  liow  he  can  stand  it.     He'r 

really  wear  himself  but  widi  sheer  eood-nir| 
ture.  That  comes  out  of  the  cursed  philan 
thropic  nonsense.  An  Icelander'!  "For'wtiS 
is  she  come  here?  And  to  send  so  fa^ 
in  the  evening— in  rainy  weather  too!— tf 
people  knew  how  to  kee^'qi4ej,'tte|f— "'^f 
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And  !n  tbis  way  tbe  geaerrf  grumbled  for 
a  long  time,  and  to  no  purpose— or  bad  pur- 
pose, just  as  you  please. 

But  when,  after  an  iDterral,  perhaps  of 
half  BO  hour,  Augustia  re-entered  the  room 
with  a  lady  of  a  Juno-like  figure,  an  inde- 
pendent though  somewhat  noble  bearing, 
whose  black  dress  set  off  her  fair  complexion 
and  light  hair,  the  old  count  rose  up,  and, 
advancing  toward  her,  saluted  her  with  that 
chivalrous  politeness  which  was  peculiar  to 
him  in  his  behavior  toward  women. 

Hedvig  welcomed  the  stranger  with  her 
characteristic  calm  cordiality,  and  when  she 
observed  that  her  hand  trembled  asyshe  held 
it,  she  pressed  it  the  more  kindly,' and 
offered  her  a  seat  beside  herself.  Spite  of 
her  calm,  independent  bearing,  Lagertha 
Knntson  trembled  and  turned  pale  with  the 
eyes  of  so  many  riveted  upon  her:  the 
generars,  flashing  lightning,  Ivar's,  gazing 
somewhat  boldly,  and  GOthilda's,  black  as 
Egyptian  darkness.  But  when  the  general 
said  pleasantly,  "And  you  have  rentured 
alone,  and  so  late  in  the  year,  to 'take  so 
long  a  journey — and  quite  alone  ? — look  you, 
that  I  call  brave  and  unnsnal  in  a  young 
lady  !- 

Lagertha  replied,  in  a  gentle  but  deter- 
mined voice,  "People  may  do  any  thing 
that  they  will." 

"  Bravo  !  I  like  to  hear  that !"  exclaimed 
the  old  soldier,  and  fire  flashed  from  both 
his  eyes ;  "  I  like  that,  upon  my  honor ! 
and  it  is  what  one  but  seldom  hears,  the 
deuce  it  is !" 

"Deal  the  cards,  uncle.  'We  must  set' 
the  game  a  going,"  interrupted  Hedvig,  as 
she  remarked  the  bnshfniness  of  the  stran- 
ger; "Miss  Knutson  must  be  introduced 
into  the  mysteries  of  our  game.  She  waits 
for  a  card."  ' 

"  And  a  card  shall  she  have,"  said  the 
general,  "  and  a  devilish  good  one  into  the 
bargain,  if  I  might  have  my  way ;  but  In 
cards  one  can  not  do  every  thing  that  one 
would,  that's  the  mischief.  Mrs.  Absent, 
you,  GOthilda  there  ! — listen,  child,  don't  be 
having  your  eyes  in  your  ears,  and  don't 
prick  them  up  as  if  you  were  a  spy !  What 
thed !— » 

But  GOthilda  did  not  hear  Uncle  Herkn- 
les'  reproaches;  she  was  listening  to  some- 
thing else,  and,  hastily  exclaiming,  "the 
cadet's  step !"  sprang  up  and  rushed  to  the 
door  like  an  arrow,  that  she  might  be  em- 
braced by  and  embrace  two  cadets,  the  one 
sho^,  the  other  tall,  whom  she  sainted  with 
tbe  words — "  Boys !  brothers  I  you  dear, 
naughty  lads !" — 

"Well,  boys  !  welcome !  welcome  !"  re- 
sounded from  all  sides,  as  the  youths  enter- 
ed. 

"  God  bless  yon,  lads !"  said  the  general. 
"The  deuce,  girls— don't  run  away  from  me ! 
Let  the  boys  come  here  and  sit  down,  and 


play  a  rational  game  with  us.  That  would 
be  better  than  flying  about  like  mad  hens. 
Do  you  hear,  cbiklren  7" 

But  the  cadets,  No.  31  and  No.  33,  had 
not  time  to  stay;  they  were  only  come  to    v, 
invite  the  sisters  to  tbe  ball  which  wouM  be 
given  at  Carlberg  on  Sunday,  and  must  im- 
mediately march — march  back  again. 

"  But  not  tin  yon  have  first  had  a  little  re- 
freshment, dear  children,"  said  sister  Hed- 
vig, setting  at  the  same  time  before  them  a 
plate  heaped  up  with  cakes  and  fritters, 
which  were  attacked  and  demolished  by  the 
cadets  while  they  stood.  Hedvig  stroked, 
with  hetfsoft,  motherly  hand,  the  li^t  hair 
of  the  lively  youths,  and  then  turrnng  to 
uncle  Herkules,  she  went  on  with  her  game. 
GOthilda  stayed  with  her  brothers,  aad  a 
lively  conversation,  together  with  peals  of 
laughter,  were  heard  from  the  comer  where 
they  stood,  in  the  midst  of  which  might  be 
distinguished  the  mystic  word  "  Hagar — the 
desert — angels — permissions — beautiful  an- 
gel !"  and  then  again  fresh  peals  of  laughter. 

The  cadets  went,  but,  to  General  IWku- 
les'  delight,  the  company  was  increased  by 
a  gentleman  of  Angustin's  acquaintance,  who 
bad  of  late  been  much  seen  in  the  Dalbeig 
family,  and  whom  we  shall  call  Uno.  He 
was  a  man  somewhere  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  of  a  mild,  grave  countenance,  and  alto- 
gether of  an  exterior  which  involuntarily  ex- 
cites confidence  at  the  same  time  that  it  re- 
pels familiarity.  He  was  usually  silent  and 
reserved,  but  in  his  deep,  serious,  eyes,  might 
be  seen  an  expressran  of  warm  feeling,  and 
this,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  experienced  by 
those  who  came  near  him— for  Swedenborg 
is  right  in  saying,  every  man  carries  with 
him  a  "  pecniiar  atmosphere  which  testifies 
to  his  spiritual  life,"  and  as  this  fire  burst 
fordi  into  words,  it  became  inflammatoiy. 
Uno  had  traveled  much,  seen  much,  Aought 
much,  as  might  sometimes  be  observed,  and 
he  could  make  himself  extremely  interest- 
ing "if  he  wouM" — so  said  all  hb  most 
intimate  acquaintance.  He  was  a  man  uni- 
versally esteemed,  had  a  beautiful  estate  a 
few  miles  out  of  Stockholm,  where  he  had 
a  large  conservatory,  for  he  was  very  fond 
of  flowers  and — every  beautiful  thing.  On 
this  particular  occasion  he  had  brought  some 
flowers  with  him :  among  them  were  some 
remarkably  fine  cameliaa,  which  he  handed 
over  to  Hedvig.  He  gave  also  a  little  sprig 
of  geranium  flowers  to  Engel,  who  there- 
upon blushed — so  beaodftilly.  He  seated 
himself  beside  her;  he  st^emed  to  cast  a  kind 
glance  on  Engel,  and  GOthilda's  black  eyes 
looked  hereupon — rather  "  k  la  Egyptian 
darkness,"  as  Bror  said  afterward. 

The  game  now  went  on  in  full  animation, 
which  put  new  life  into  uncle  Herkules. 

Under  the  protection  of  Auguslin  and 
Hedvig,  and  listening  between  times  to  their 
kind  voices,  Lagertha  Knutson  took  part  in 
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the  game,  and  woo  great  credit  with  the 
general  for  the  attentioo  and  zeal  with  which 
she  played,  because  he  never  could  bear  any 
one  to  go  wrong  in  play,  and  could  scold  most 
vehemently  those  who  Were  indifferent  about 
a  game  at "  Fool,"  although  they  never  play- 
ad  for  money.  He,  however,  was  one  who 
nsisted  upon  a  certain  discipline  in  every 
^ine. 

The  game  had  lasted  about  an  hour,  and 
Hedvig  had  been  absent  a  little  while,  when 
the  tall  figure  of  a  man,  stiff  and  precise  as 
the  law,  with  a  military  bearing,  a  silver  med- 
al "for  bravery  in  the  field  "  upon  his  breast, 
and  a  napkin  upon  bis  arm,  presented  him- 
self at  the  door — ^we  beg  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  Corporal  Stolt — and,  making  a  mil- 
itary salutation,  he  announced  to  the  general 
that  "  supper  was  served." 

General  Herkules  had  just  won  the  game, 
•nd  with  especial  good-humor  broke  up  "  the 
camp,"  as  he  called  it,  and,  at  the  head  of 
"his  company,"  condncted  Lagertha  Knut- 
■on,  with  merry  jests,  to  the  supper-room. 
There,  at  the  head  of  a  large  oval  table, 
stood  sister  Hedvig,  who  now,  turning  her 
attention  from  the  table,  kindly  welcomed 
the  guests  as  they  entered.  The  table  wa/ 
covered  with  many  small  dishes  of  various 
cold  meats,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  in  the  little  tea-suppers  of  Stockholm, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  table  stood  a  large, 
faeaped-np  dish  of  gigantic  potatoes,  steam- 
ing forth  from  their  broken  skinir. 

"  Be  so  good  and  be  seated  hero,  upon  my 
right  hand.  Miss  Knutson,"  said  General 
Herkules,  "  and  then  I  shall  sit  between  you 
and  sister  Hedvig.  I  always  like  to  ])tece 
myself  near  Hedvig,  because  she  is  such  a 
good  hostess.  Potatoes  in  their  jackets — 
bless  my  heart !  that  is  excellent.  Yes,  yes, 
one  can  see  that  Hedvig  is  descended  horn 
the  good  OmskOld,  governor  of  Norrland; 
who  first  introduced  potatoes  there,  and  es- 
tablished linen-manafactnring ;  so  diat  all 
the  spinning-wheels  in  a  thousand  valleys 
began  to  buzz  and  turn.  He  was  a  inend 
of  my  late  ftther's,  and  was  as  resolute  in 
bit  edicts  of  peace  as  my  father  was  in  the 
affairs  of  war.  But  do  you  know  how  he 
went  on  about  the  potatoes  ?  First  of  all 
he  talked  to  the  clergy  and  the  crown  bailiff, 
and  tried  to  persuade  them  to  plant  potatoes 
in  their  little  fields.  And  the  same  with  the 
peasantry,  But  they  would  not  do  it.  What 
then  did  Omskflld  do  ?  Why,  he  seated 
himself  in  his  carriage,  and  took  a  sack  of 
potatoes  with  him,  and  in  that  way  he  drove 
about  from  town  to  town,  from  cottage  to 
cottage.  The  deuce  take  me  if  he  didn't 
drive  about  in  that  way!  He  himself  tanght 
them  to  grow  and  manage  potatoes,  and  he 
gave  thom  seed  potatoes,  and  made  them  do 
as  he  would.  And,  in  the  end,  it  succeeded. 
And  that's  the  way  to  make  things  succeed. 
And,  as  the  peasants  came  to  see  how  it 


answered,  and  what  a  relish  a  potato  gives 
to  their  bit  of  meat,  all  went  on  of  itself, 
from  parish  to  parish,  even  up  into  Lapland. 
Now,  they  thank  him  for  it  every  day.  And 
with  the  cultivation  of  flax  he  did  just  the 
same.  And  that  was  a  good  thing ;  for  we 
have  nothing  in  the  north  better  than  fiax 
and  potatoes:  no,  nor  in  the  whole  world. 
There  they  come  from  the  south,  and  talk 
and  boast  about  champignons  and  silk,  and 
make  a  flasli,  with  their  pomp  and  show. 
No,  I  thank  you,  none  for  me.  I  know  the 
value  of  my  gray  linen  coat  and  my  potatoes. 
It  is  cursed  trash  that  they  have  abroad— 
with  the  exception  of  wine !  Wine  is  the 
best  thing  there.  May  I  fill  your  dass, 
Miss  Knutson  ?  That  tea  slop  is,  by  Jove, 
not  to  my  taste.  '  Wine  maketh  glad  the 
heart  of  man,'  says  the  Bible  itself." 

"  How  beautiful  that  time  Will  be  whan 
every  body  can  have  both  wine  and  pota- 
toes, both  linen  clothes  and  silken  staffs, 
and  when  all  can  choose  what  they  will 
from  the  abundance  of  the  earth .'"  exclaim- 
ed Ivar. 

"And  when  will  that  be?"  replied  the 
general,  half  grumbKngly ;  "  that  will  hard- 
ly be  before  the  millennium  comes." 

"  It  will  be,"  exclaimed  Ivar,  with  emo- 
tion, "  when  the  golden  doctrines  of  com- 
munism and  socialism  become  law  upon 
earth ;  when  the  golden  age  of  association 
comes ;  when  we  shall  nave  associated 
dwelling-houses,  associated  larders,  associ- 
ated kitchens,  associated  churches,  and  one 
general  religion ;  when  rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low,  become  only  empty  names;  when 
we  all  labor,  and  alt  have  equal  enjoyments 
as  brethren ;  when  the  pompous  establish- 
ments of  fatherland,  king,  state,  monarchy, 
are  all  cast-off  institutions ;  when  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe  becomes  our  fatherland, 
for  one  great  family  without  class  and  dis- 
tinction, lawa,  boards,  imposts,  and  all  sacb 
rubbish." 

"  What  cursed  stuff  is  that  that  yon  are 
talking  ?"  said  the  general,  in  a  tone  of  ap- 
proaching thunder, ,"  fatherland  an  old-bsh- 
ioned  institution !" 

"Yes,  fatherland  in  its  limited,  its  old- 
fiuhioned  signification,"  replied  Ivar.  "  Bat 
the  whole  will  then  become  our  fatherland, 
and  we  human  beings  shall  all  become  mereljr 
one  single  large  nation,  separated  into  diffe^ 
ent  groups,  but,  at  t^e  same  time,  all  united  in 
one  central  administration,  one  national  go'* 
ernment,  for  example,  in  Constantinople." 

"One  national  government  at  Constanti- 
nople !"  exclaimed  General  Herkules,  witb 
a  fonr-and-twenty-pounder  glance  at  !'•' 
while  he  became  crimson  in  his  face. 

"Yes,  and  why  not?"  retamed  he,  h« 
intention  of  having  a  contest  with  nncle 
Herkules  being  no  longer  doubtful.  "  That 
is  as  good  a  place  as  any  other.  ^^ 
Swedes  will  send  our  representatives  there 
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as  well  as  other  bnmsa  families  or  nations. 
You,  ODcIe,  yourself,  might  take  a  journey 
there  and  smolie  a  pipe  with  the  sultan,  who 
woald  not,  howei|pr,  any  longer  remiun  sul- 
tan there,  bat  would  be  like  other  clevar 
fellows  who  worked  for  their  bread.  Trav- 
eling would  become  much  easier,  because  it 
is  incredible  what  facilities  there  would  be 
on  all  roads  and  for  every  mode  of  traveling 
— such  railroads  and  steam-carriages  as  one 
can't  imagine.  Yes,  every  thing  will  be- 
come easy  in  the  age  of  human  equality,  and 
the  most  inconceivable,  the  most  extraordin- 
ary things  will  be  accomplished,  through 
confraternity  upon  earth,  in  works,  in  enjoy- 
ments in — all  the  circles  of  life.  And  thea 
every  body  will  be  good,  every  body  will  be 
happv,  every  body  perfect,  and  every  body 
equal !  ^o  masters,  no  servants,  will  exist 
any  where.  Stolt  will  no  tonger  stand  be- 
hind your  chair,  uncle,  but  will  sit  by  your 
side.  War — the  greatest  folly  on  earth — 
will  no  tonger  be  beard  ef,  but  we  shall  then 
have  eternal  peace !" 

"  It  is  all  a  confounded  lie  which  you  say, 
«Dd  Stolt  will  continue  to  stand  where  he 
does!"  exclaimed  General  Herkules,  in  a 
thundering  voice,  and  now  really  angry. 
"If  I  had  a  son  who  talked  such  cursed 
nonsense  as  you  do,  I  would  have  him  put 

into  an  asylum,  or  I  wouki,  the  d fetch 

me .  Where  did  you  get  such  mad- 
house prate  from  ?  I  have  sometimes  before 
heard  you  chatter  nonsense,  but  never  any 
thing  so  insane  as  this.  Do  you  take  me  for 
a  Job,  that  I  could  bear  to  hear  such  stuff? 
A  beardless  lad  like  yon  call  war  folly !  If 
you  were  a  son  of  mine,  you  may  take  my 
word  yon  should  follow  the  drum,  and  I 
would,  the  fiend  fetch  me,  drum  you  out  of 
this  cursed  cosmopolitanism  and  Coostanti- 
nopolitanism,  and  whatever  the  rubbish  is 
called.  But  yon  young  gentlemen  think 
yourselves  very  much  enlightened  and  very 
learned  and  clever,  and  you  would  rule  the 
worid.  But  wisdom  have  yon  not,  and 
common  sense  have  you  not,  and  the  high- 
est you  can  arrive  at  is  to  pull  eveiy  thing 
to  pieces .'" 

Ivar  meditated  a  warm  reply,  spite  of 
Hedvig's  beseeching  glances,  when  Augus- 
tin  hid  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  and,  taming 
to  the  general  said,  in  his  mild  exidanatory 
manner — 

"Ivar  has  expressed  himself  in  rather  an 
eccentric  way,  in  thus  bringing  forward  cer- 
tain French  theories  respecting  the  future. 
They  have,  it  is  true,  their  extravagances 
and  their  folly,  but  still  one  can  not  deny  but 
that  glorious  thoughts  form  their  foundation, 
and  you,  uncle,  will  certainly  approve  of — " 

"  The  deuce  take  me  if  I  do,"  interrupted 
the  general  still  angry. 

"Perhaps,  nevertheless,"  replied Augus- 
tin,  with  a  smile  which  was  peculiar  to  him, 
and  which  gave  an  angelic  expression  to  his 


countenance,  "  at  least,  I  am  sure  that  you 
wish  your  fellow-beings  every  happiness, 
and  would  willingly  assist  in  giving  to  all 
and  every  one  his  share  of  the  good  things 
and  the  enjoyment  of  life." 

"  And  I  am  certain,"  said  Hedvig,  "  that 
my  uncle  would  wish  that  all  men  should 
drink  a  glass  of  good  wine,  such  as  we  have 
here." 

At  the  sound  of  this  gentle  voice  and  these 
gentle  words,  the  general's  looks  and  tones 
became  milder  as  he  replied  : — 

"  Yes,  but  that  is  a  very  different  afhit ; 
that  is  rational  and  Christian,  and  I  agree 

with  that — that  is  to  say,  as  fiir  as . 

But  what  the  deuce !  It  is  not  I  that  have 
made  inequalities  among  men ;  it  is  not  I 
who  made  rick  and  poor.  It  is  God  who' 
has  done  it.  It  is  a  principle  in  nature^  and 
what  God  does  we  can  not  undo." 

"  But,"  replied  Augnstio,  "  may  it  not  be 
his  will  that  the  unequal  division  which  we 
see  in  all  the  arrangement  of  nature,  m 
society — yes,  may  it  not  be  his  ordained 
will  that  diis  shall  be  by  degrees  done  away 
with,  or,  at  least,  alleviated,  in  the  enlight- 
enment of  a  higher  law  of  reason  and  love  ?" 

"  Does  not  the  sun  enlighten  all  creatures 
with  his  beams?"  said  Uno,  with  a  deep 
enthusiasm  of  voice  and  expression  which 
always  gave  to  his  words  an  irresistible 
force — "the  springtime;  water;  the  fra- 
grance of  flowers ;  every  thing  that  is  beau- 
tiful in  nature  diffuses  its  affluence  to  bH 
without  reserve.  And  men — the  lords  of 
nature — are  alone  selfish,  niggardly,  and 
covetous!"  • 

"Oh,  nonsense!"  said  the  general,  im- 
patient^, "you  have  so  much  grander 
phrases  now-a-days,  and  poetical  fancies, 
but  sound  reason  and but  I  will  not  con- 
tend with  you,  Augustin.  There  may  be 
something  in  what  you  say ;  there  may  be 
an  adjusting  of  things ;  but  the  road  to  that 
is  neither  mrough  the  Turks  nor  Constan- 
tinople, nor  Constantinopolitanism,  nor  cos- 
mopolitanism, or  whatever  the  thing  may  be 
called ;  nor  will  it  come  either  through  san- 
shine,  or  moonslune,  or  cold  water  or  warm 
water,  but  it  will  come  through  every  one 
in  his  place,  and  just  where  our  Lord  sets 
him,  doing  that  which  he  ought  to  do  in 
conformity  with  reason  and  Christianity. 
And  that  you  will  concede  readily,  Augustin, 
because  you  are  reasonable,  and  one  can 
talk  with  you."  (The  general  drank  fivm 
his  glass  and  calmed  himself  more  and 
more.)  "  Bat,"  continued  he,  "  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  Stolt  sitting  down  beside  roe,  that 
will  never  be ;  first  and  foremost,  because  I 
should  never  allow  it;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause neither  would  he.  Is  it  not  so,  Stolt, 
you  rascal,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes,  genera^"  replied  Stolt,  sti£Sy  and 
resolutely. 

"Yes,  I  knew  it,"  replied  the  general 
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"  Stolt  is  a  rational  fellow,  a  good  lad,  and 
would  tuni  bis  back  as  little  to  tbe  foe  as  I 
would.  Bufthere  is  no  occasion  to  place  hiu 
beside  me.  Yes,  if  our  Lord  had  so  willed 
it  that  be  could  have  done  to  me  and  m/ 
friend  what  my  father's  servant  did  for  him 

in  the  war,  as .     But  I  must  tell  it  to 

yon,  children.  The  story  is  worth  hearing. 
It  was  during  King  Charles's  war,  in  Poland, 
when  my  father  one  day  was  attacked  by  a 
number  of  enemies,  overpowered  and  badly 
wounded.  His  head  was  nearly  crushed  by 
the  blow  from  a  club ;  he  had  a  sword-cut 
in  his  breast,  was  wounded  by  a  pike  in  bis 
stomach,  and  besides  these,  fifteen  lesser 
wounds.  You  see  a  fellow  could  stand 
something  in  those  times,  before  he  was 
done  for.  My  father  was  left  for  dead  on 
the  place  of  combat;  and  dead  he  must 
have  been  had  it  not  been  for  his  servant 
Daniel,  who  hod  made  careful  search  for 
him,  and  amid  great  danger,  carried  him  in  his 
arms  to  a  place  of  safety.  There  he  bound 
up  his  wounds,  and  nursed  him  for  many 
months  as  carefully  as  any  mother  could 
have  done;  for  six  weeks  he  fed  him  with 
wine  and  milk,  which  he  had  to  pour  into 
his  closed  mouth  through  a  straw.  Well, 
'  my  father  recovered  from  all  this ;  mounted 
hi^  horse  again,  and  followed  King  Charles 
into  the  Ukrain ;  and  Daniel  followed  his  mas- 
ter with  cheerfulness  and  fidelity,  through 
cold  and  fatigue,  through  want  and  suffer- 
ing. He  was  with  him  at  the  battle  of 
Pultowa,  where  my  father  was  again  des- 
perately wounded  in  the  hip,  and  tJter  that, 
taken  prisoner.  He  follow^  him,  although 
he  might  have  avoided  it,  to  captivity  in  Si- 
beria, remained  with  him  in  Solimaski,  and 
went  about  to  sell  baskets,  which  my  father 
wove  to  maintain  himself;  served  him  at 
home  in  the  character  of  both  man  and 
maid-servant,  and  comforted  him  with  his 
God-fearing  spirit  and  his  good  humor,  as  if 
he  had  been  his  friend.  Hang  me  if  be  did 
not  do  all  this ;  and  a  better  servant  and  a 
better  friend,  said  my  fiither,  conld  no  Chris- 
tian have !  Well,  when,  after  many  years, 
my  father  came  again  out  of  captiri^,  and 
came — it  was  one  evening  in  the  month  of 
May — came  to  his  own  seat,  to  his  own 
Carlstorp  again,  do  you  know  what  he  did 
there  ?  what  be  did  before  he  went  in,  to 
father,  or  mother  or   sweetheart  7     Yes, 

."     The   general's  voice,-  which   had 

been  for  long  mild  and  cheerful,  became  at 
this  point  almost  tremulous,  and  his  eyes 
sparkled  with  moisture.  "Yes,  he  went  to 
the  yard-dog,  and— set  him  at  liberty." 

The  general  here  coughed  violently,  and 
applied  himself  to  his  glass  to  conceal  his 
emotion  and  thus  continued  : — 

"  And  when  he  afterward  sate  in  his 
house,  happy  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  he 
made  his  servant  Daniel  sit  at  his  side,  at 
his  table,  and  had  him  for  his  friend  and  his 


associate  in  the  face  of  all  men,  and  would 
not  allow  him  to  serve  him  any  longer,  al- 
though at  first  this  was  difficult  to  the  faith- 
ful feDow.  Ah,  well  di^  remember,  in  aftsr 
years,  how  in  tbe  evening  the  two  old  men 
used  to  sit  before  the  fireplace  in  the  ball, 
with  their  pipes  lighted  and  tbe  ale-can  upon 
the  table  between  them.  Bless  me .'  such 
stories  OS  they  told  about  tbe  great  War  of 
King  Charles,  while  I  sate  on  my  mother'! 
knee,  or  rode  upon  DanieFs  ibot,  and  tb« 
fire  blazed  and  the  pine-wodd  logs  crackled! 
My  heart  beats  now  as  I  think  upon  it! 
And  every  rooming  Daniel  took  me  with 
him  when  he  went  up  to  my  father,  with  » 
silver  dish,  upon  which  lay  a  brace  of  pis- 
tols, and  both  my  father  and  Daniel  went 
out  ynth  them  upon  the  balcony  aad  fired 
them  to  the  honor  of  the  great  king.  How 
full  of  joy  was  I  then  !  And  then  it  Wis 
that  I  learned  to  shoot;  because  Daniel 
placed  the  pistols  in  my  hand,  and  before 
long  I  too  fired  a  shot  for  King  Charles 
every  morning ;  and  that  was  amusing,  you 
may  believe  me !  I  was  then  not  quite  tea 
years  old.  I  lealmed,  youne  as  I  was,*to 
grow  fond  of  that  music,  and  1  have  been  so 
ever  since.  And  if  Stolt  had  done  ftr  me 
or  my  friend  what  Daniel — -but  wi  are 
good  friends  all  the  same,  Stolt .'    Here's  to 

your  heahfa,  you "    And  the  general 

reached  him  a  glass  filled  to  the  brim,  and 
raised  his  own  glass  toward  him. 

"  To  your  health,  general  P'  repTied 
Stolt,  with  gravity,  and  emptied  )ri^  gloss  at 
a  draught. 

Warmed  by  the  old  memories,  the  general 
had  become  quite  gay  and  good  tempered, 
and,  turning  to  Logertha  Knutson,  who  had 
listened  to  him  with  evident  delight,  srid  to 
her  with  cordiality — 

"  Forgive  an  old  man,  and  an  oH  sbldier, 
for  forgetting  that  he  has  by  his  side  a  hdy 
who  is  not  used  to  his  ill-humor  and  bis 
stories,  as  the  rest  of  them  are.    They  an 

accustomed  td  bear .    No,  it  was  grestly 

to  your  honor  that  you  came  and  paid  your 
respects  to  ns  in  Sweden,  thanks  to  Ton  for 
it,  and  for  the  words, '  One  can  do  whatever 
one  will.'  A  thousand  patrons !  That  wm 
a  word  4  la  Charles  the  Twelfth.  He  wonB 
have  liked  it.  Children,  we  must  drink  to 
the  health  of  our  fair  guest  and  her  natiw 
land — the  brother  land  of  a  thousand  bullets- 
We  are  Scandinavians,  and  we  will  drink  to 
all  Scandinavians  and  Scandinavianism.  1 
am  heart  and  soul  with  it ;  it  is  a  fliougnl 
which  God  the  Father  first  conceived,  and 
afterwards  we.  Stolt,  reach  hither  tbe  tall 
Rhenish  bottle  which  stands  there;  fo" 
into  the  glasses,  ray  young  Swedeo  now- 
present  and  let  us  drink.  Send  up  yow 
glasses,  boys.  Ivar,  Ivar,  join  in  with  us- 
Reach  me  your  glass.  And  you,  yoa  two 
cocks  of  temperance,  Uno  and  Augustio. 
you  must  pledge  mo  for  this  onco.     Ana 
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yon  too,  my  girls,  ahhoogh  70a  drink  wine 
as  birds  do  -water,  by  just  dipping  in  Aeir 
bills.  There  is  not  one-  of  yon,  except 
GOthilda,  who  can  drink  a  glass.     Bror, 

hither  with  your  glass !     Miss  Knutson 

bat,  the  deuce,  I  will  not  say  Mint  any 
longer,  I  Vill  say  ttou.  We  are  really  rela- 
tions, brother  and  sister,  upon  my  soul  we 
are  !  I  will  say  thou,  and  we  will  ring  our 
glasses  for  this  good  fellowship !" 

"  I  will  say  juncle,  if  yon  [dease,?*  said 
Lagertha,  blushing  and  smHing. 

"  That  you  may  !"  replied  the  general,^ — 
"  thanCs,  my  sweet  girl !  Now  I  shall 
reckon  you  among  my  own  good  girls,  mag- 
nificent girls,'  you  must  know.  That  one 
with  the  burning  match  in  her  dark  eyes,  she 
is  famous.  She  is  my  girl.  There  is  spirit 
in  her.^ffbe  boys  will  all  do.  Thou  must 
atop  wiShs  altogether !  And  now,  children, 
we  mast  every  one  of  us  propose  a  toast." 

'•  To  your  health,  dear  Wolmar  Otto !" 
exclaimed  GOthilda,  a  little  affected  by  uncle 
Herkules'  enthusiasm,  "  and  Grod  grant  that 
you  may  always  have  me !"  "  After  this 
bold  sally,  however,  she  blushed  deeply,  and 
seemed  as  if  she  wbhed  to  hide  herself 
under  the  table.  But  the  general  lauded 
and  dodded  at  her,  and  merely  said,  "  That 
I  wish,  as  well  as  you,  my  little  darling." 

"  A  bumper  to  the  rights  of  man  !"  said 
Ivar,  solemnly  rajsiog  his  glass. 

"  Man  has  no  rights,  he  has  only  duties," 
sud  Augustin,  with  his  angelic  smile,  "a 
bumper  for  our  duties !" 

"  I  propose  one  for  friendship  and  pota- 
toes," said  his  brother,  always  ready  to 
divert  the  conversation  from  dangerous  sub- 
jects. 

"  And  I,"  added  Hedrig,  '<  that  all  may 
have  plenty  of  good  things,  as  well  as  we." 

"  Live — all  maskind  !"  exclaimed  Uno, 
and  raised  his  glass. 

'>  And  all  little  birds  !"  added  Engel,  with 
a  cheerful  and  arch  expression  which  was 
peculiar  to  her. 

"  Live  all  the  world !"  exclaimed  uncle 
Herlniles,  with  enthusiasm ;  '*  and  now, 
boys,  we  must  have  a  song — one  of  Bell- 
man's, Augustin.    Ivar,  one  of  Bellman's. 

That  is  a  d to  take  in  his  embrace  the 

whole  world,  men  and  birds,  and  every  thing 
that  God  has  created,  and  the  old  gentlemen 
into  the  bargain.  There  is  champagne  in 
him,  you  may  rely  on  it.  To  be  sure,  he 
gets  rather  flat  sometimes,  but  we  will  stick 
to  his  champagne.  Now,  lads,  a  Bellman 
which  will  take  into  his  embrace  the  whole 
world  !" 

Augustin  suggested  something  to  Ivar, 
but  Ivar  was  "  moriden,"  and  would  not 
"  take  the  whole  world  into  his  embrace," 
but  told  Augustin  to  do  it  himself.  Augustin 
laughed,  bethought  himself  for  a  moment, 
and  then  struck  up  BeHman's  glorious  di- 
thmmbic. 


Phoebus  again  brings 

The  day's  golden  pencilinga, 

O'er  ci^  and  glen  flings 

The  ught  of  his  eyes ; 
His  bright  coursers  flashing 
Through  walere  are  dashing, 
AJod,  stamping  and  splashing, 

Neigh  loud  to  the  skies. 
Loud  roareth  the  thunder, 
The  clouds  rolling  under 
Chaste  Disn  is  straying 
Through  oak-groves  a-maying. 
And  Jupiter  Hitting 
.    With  kings  all  befitting 
Where  lightning  U  flitting 

And  billows  uprise ! 
Each  steed  proudly  prances 

With  mane  flying  free 
While  with  trident  here  dances 

The  god  of  the  sea ! 
War-kings  drop  their  lances. 

Pan  pipetb  with  glee 

And  lovingly,  see ! 
Fiend  with  angel  advances 

With  wreathed  greenerie.  , 

Billows  are  shining  and  flowing, 
Tritons  are  singing  and  blowing  I 

Yon  should  have  seen  General  Herkulies- 
during  this !  He  laughed,  he  joined  in,  he 
started  up  and  sate  down  again,  and  could 
cot  control  his  delight ;  and  when  they  eame 
to  the  words — 

Blood-smeared,  and  in  gold-lace  attired, 
3tands  Kara  with  magnificent  grace ; 

In  the  mountains  the  cannoiM  are  fired 
By  Neptune's  belligerent  race, 

And  specters  and  Cupids  inspired, 
Most  fondly  each  other  embrace. 

Up  started  the  general,  and,  stamping  with 
his  feet,  loudly  exclaimed,  "  I  could  find  in 
my  heart  to  spring  up  to  heaven,  or  down 
into  the  other  place,  to  embrace  him ;  that 
deuced  good  fellow.  Bellman.  But  now, 
stop,  chiMren.  No  more  this  evening ;  else 
we  shall  have  too  much.  Just  one  glass  more. 
Hurrah  for  the  fitther-land,  the  king,  anii  our- 
selves !" 

General  Herkules  drctnk  his  glassy  anA 
then,  as  if  in  a  fit  of  absence,  emptied  those 
bf  his  two  neighbors,  casting*  at  them  a 
n^ish  glance,  and  then,  fiUl  of  d«light, 
stroked  his  mustaches  with  bis  huge  hand. 
After  this  he  politely  offered  his  arm  to  Miss 
Knutson,  to  conduct  her  from  the  table.  At 
the  moment,  however,  when  they  reached 
the  room  door,  they  were  met  by  a  maid- 
servant, of  a  pleasant,  respectable  appear- 
ance, and  large  person,  who,  shrugging  her 
shoulders  and  Hiropping  her  chin  upon  her 
breast,  while  she  suppressed  her  laughter 
seemed  to  have  something  to  say  to  the  gen- 
eral, which  she  found  it  difficult  to  briag  out. 
Seeing  her,  he  made  a  stand ;  and  looking 
kindly  at  her,  said,  "What  is  it,  Maja? 
What  do  you  want,  child  ?" 

Blushingand  laughing,  she  replied, "There 
is  a  peasant  outside — he — he— -he,  he !  who 
says  that  something  is  broken  in  his  cart,  and 
that  somebody  told  him  that  there  lives  a 
smith  here ;  be — he — he — he !  named  Her- 
kules !   be— he — he  !    and  now  he  insists 
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upon  it,  that  the  smith  shall  come  ont  and 
loiok  at  his  cart,  which  stands  down  below  in 
the  market-place.  He — ^he — he  !  What 
the  fool!" 

•'  To  be  sure— it  shall  be  done,"  said  the 
ceneral  with  animatioD.  "  Tell  the  peasant, 
Maja,  that  Herkules,  the  smith,  will  be  with 
him  in  a  mionte." 

As  soon  as  the  general  had  conducted  La- 
eertha  and  Hedvig  into  the  parlor,  he  made 
them  a  bow,  and  hastened,  with  a  sort  of 
boyish  delight,  down  to  his  workshop  for  his 
tools,  and,  throwing  on  a  cloak,  he  went  out 
with  the  peasant  into  the  street. 

"In  reply  to  Lagertha's  astonished  and 
inquiriDg  glance,  Augustin  said — 

*'  My  uncle  Herkules  is  a  great  lover  of 
blacksmith's  work,  which  he  Teamed  in  his 
youth,  and  now  it  is  his  favorite  occupation, 
lie  is  so  clever  in  certain  finer  parts  of  hand- 
icraft works,  that  many  smiths  come  to  him 
to  take  lessons  from  him.  And,  because  he 
is  so  fond  of  handicrafts-men,  and,  especial- 
ly takes  under  his  protection  smiths  and 
carpenters,  he  lends  them  money  at  a  tow 
rate  of  interest,  helps  young  people  begin- 
ning life,  and  assists  them  both  by  word  and 
deed.  Artisans  who  are  in  need  of  aid 
oome  and  council  with  him  like  a  father ;  but 
certainly  he  is  sometimes  a  little  ^  la  Charles 
Ae  Ninth  toward  them,  and  lays  on  despe- 
rately with  *Thor's  hammer,'  as  GOthilda 
calls  it,  when  they  do  not  behave  as  they 
ought  to  do.  But  we  must  some  day  pay 
him  a  visit  in  his  workshop,  and  see  him  at 
hu  work,  end  hear  him  singing  his  old  bal- 
lads the  while.  That  is  something  out  of 
the  common  way." 

*■  It  is  something  powerful,"  said  Lagertha. 
More  she  did  not  say ;  but  her  eyes  glisten- 
ed. Twenty  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed 
when  the  general  retnrned  from  his  expe- 
dition as  smith.  He  had  set  to  rights  the 
peasant'i  cart,  washed  his  hands,  and  now 
stood  qnite  ready,  with  Auenstin,  to  conduct 
Miss  Knutson  home,  she  naviog  gained  his 
gpod  graces,  parthr  on  account  of  the  atten- 
tive deference  which  she  showed  toward 
him. 

"  What  a  silent  young  lady  that  is  !"  ex- 
claimed OCthilda,  when  they  bad  gone.  "  I 
believe  she  has  not  said  above  three  words 
all  the  evening  which  one  did  not  drag  out 
of  her  by  a  qnestion." 

"In  the  stillest  water  swim  the  largest 
fishes,"  said  Bror. 

"  But  I  don't  like  people  who  are  mute  as 
fishes,"  said  Oothilda. 

"  One  must  not  dispute  about  likings  and 
tastes.  Nobody  can  conceal  a  cough  or  tove," 
Mid  Bror.    That  was  his  proverb. 

"  And  what  do  you  say,  Ivar  ?"  asked  GfO- 
thilda.  "How  do  you  like  onr  Miss  Ice- 
land ?" 

"  How  can  one  like  any  thing  from  Ice- 
land T"  replied  Ivar,  snappishly. 


"  You  certainly  very  mnch  prefer'Caljp' 
so's  island,  in  the  adventures  of  Telem» 
cfaua,"  continued  QOthilda,  gently.  "Bat I 
think  it  was  very  prudent,  though  ill-natured, 
of  that  old  fellow.  Mentor,  all  nnexpectedlj 
to  push  Telemachus  head  foremost  from  tha 
rock  into  the  sea,  that  he  might  get  him 
away  from  that  dangerous  place,  and  thai 
naughty  Calypso — don't  you  think  so!" 

"I  think  that  you  are  an  inquisitive  yonng 
lady,"  said  Ivar,  annoyed. 

"  Good  heavens !  how  ungracioas  yot 
look!  just  as  Calypao  hersef  muat  hM 
looked  when — " 

The  color  mounted  to  Ivar's  fiice ;  and, 
with  an  expression  which  Calypso  would 
not  have  acknowledged  as  one  of  her  own, 
he  rose  up  and  went  and  seated  himself  it 
the  piano.  ' 

"  And  what  do  yon  say,  eist^Hedrig,  IB 
our  silent  young  lady  ?"  asked  Bror. 

"  Oh !"  said  Hedvig,  smiUng,  "  I  have  m 
Jittle  right  to  say  any  thine  about  those  who 
are  silent  in  company.  I  know  how  un- 
pleasant it  feels  to  me  to  be  obliged,  some- 
times, to  talk  when  I  have  nothing  to  saj. 
I  always  feel,  on  such  occasions,  a  wish  to 
go  into  a  convent.  If  Miss  Knutson  and  I 
could  become  acquainted  on  such  terms  that 
we  might  be  silent  when  we  were  together 
without  its  giving  us  any  uneasiness,  then  I 
&ncy  that  I  should  get  on  excellently  with 
her.  There  is  something  intelligent  and 
calm,  in  her  appearance." 

"  If  I  might  only  be  excused  from  such  ei- 
ceDence,"  said  Gathilda;  "because  it  would 
be  dreadfully  wearisome.  And,  sweet  Hed- 
vig, do  not  go  into  a  convent  at  present; 
help  me  first  to  get  ready  a  dress  for  th» 
boU  at  Cariberg." 

"  And  me  too,"  said  Engel ;  "  help  me  to 
choose  some  flowers  which  I  wish  to  putm 
my  hair.  I  saw  some  to-day,  but  they  wert 
too  dear.  The  boys  desireid  us  to  be  bean- 
tifuUy  dressed,  that  we  might  do  them  credit- 
Will  yon,  sweet  Hedvig  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly;  yes,  certainly,  HtJle chil- 
dren," said  Hedvig;  "that  we  shpU  e^ 
manage." 

"And  Hedvig,"  si^ed  Bror,  "help  n* 
too,  to  choose  a  wiustooat  for  that  gr^ 
occaskm,  because  I  mean  to  outdo  all  on 
cadets ;  and  a  new  waistcoat  I  must  certao- 
ly  have." 

■"  A  new  waistcoat !"  excWmed  GSthilM' 
"  Well,  then,  of  a  certainQr  that  will  be  the 
twenty-third."  ^ 

"  Only  the  nineteenth,  my  gracious  lady. 

"  Only  the  nineteenth !  We  will  reck* 
up,  my  good  sir.  First,  you  have  the  white 
with  the  black  spot ;  and  then  the  black 
with  the  white  spot;  and  then  yoa  hav* 
the  blue  with—" 

While  GOthilda  and  Bror  were  »«• 
counting  up  the  number  of  his  waistcoats, 
Hedvig  went  up  to  Ivar,  who  was  playing 
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m  the  piano  melancholy,  heart-touching 
melodies,  in  which  seemed  to  be  anshed 
tears.  She  laid  her  arm  softly  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  bent  toward  him  with  an  af- 
fectionate but  ailently  inquiring  look.  Irar 
looked  up  toward  her,  and  large  tears  stood 
actually  in  his  eyes.  Moved  by  this  tender 
and  irresistible  glance,  he  placed  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  and  leaned  his  head  against 
'  her,  sighing  deeply. 

**  Sweet  lady !  Margrete  told  me  to  get 
the  coffee  for  to-morrow,"  whispered  the 
before  mentioned  Maja,  who  bad  the  ex- 
pression and  manner  of  a  ftdthful  serrant, 
one  of  that  kind  which  is  not  unfrequently 
met  with  in  Swedish  domestic  life,  and  who 
contribute  so  much  to  its  comfort.  "  And," 
continued  she,  in  a  voice  which  proved  how 
reluctant  she  was  to  disturb  her,  "and, 
dear  Miss,  the  okl  count's  biscuit-baking! 
We  should  have  sugar  for  that !" 

"  Ah  yes,  that  is  true !  It  is  very  well 
that  you  reminded  me,  said  Hedvig,  hastily, 
"  I  had  so  nearly  forgotten  it !"  and  with 
these  words,  gently  releasing  herself  from 
her  brother,  she  followed  Maja  ont. 

"  The  confounded  house-keeping  cares," 
said  Ivar,  wrathiuUy,  "  that  everlasting  prose ! 
How  are  people  to  live  in  peace  for  it  1  It 
is  a  miserable  life !"  and  for  this  cause  he 
punished  the  piano,  which  felt  Id  every 
striog  bis  tumultuous  playing. 

OOthilda  and  Bror,  in  the  mean  time, 
amused  themselves  with  the  game  of 
"  What  am  I  like  1"  which  they  kept  up 
till  General  Herkules'  retam.  When  he 
was  again  among  them,  OOthilda,  "  with  her 
nose  in  the  air,"  placed  herself  before  him 
and  said,  "I  wonder,  and  so  do  the  rest, 
and  all  the  world  wonders,  but  I  wonder 
most  of  all,  what  yon  say  and  think,  uncle, 
about  Miss  Iceland;  whether,  h  she  like 
Hecia  or  Krabbla?  whether  there  is  any 
fire  beneath  her  snow ;  whether  we  shall 

see  any  eruption,  and  whether I  am 

now  at  the  end  of  my  wonderings." 

"I  say  that  she  is  a  decidedly  superb 

firl !"  exclaimed  the  general,  "  a  girl  who 
news  something,  and  who  can  and  who  will 
do  something.  '  One  may  do  any  thiitg 
that  one  will!'  Magnificent,  on  my  honor: 
I  like  a  person  who  talks  in  that  way. 
That  is  a  woman  who  can  show  the  way  to 
many  a  man." 

"  Such  woman  are,  according  to  my  taste, 
altogether  disgusting,"  said  Ivar,  who  seem- 
ed to  regard  th«  general's  observation  as  a 
cage  of  battle  thrown  down  before  him,  and 
ne  rose,  therefore,  ready  for  combat  firom 
his  chair,  "  and,  usually,  such  people  are,  to 
a  certain  degree,  of  a  feeble  and  unexpansive 
character,  whose  feelings  are  weak,  and  who 
have  no  experience  of  the  world.  The  self- 
possession,  the  hair's-breadth  precision  and 
mile-stone  regularity  of  such  a  person  may 
be  very  estiinable,  and  commonly  it  is  very 


useful  to  the  general  order ;  for  one's  own 
purse,  and  health,  and  digestion — it  is  the 
greatness  of  mediocrity ;  out  it  will  never 
satisfy  the  most  highly  gifted,  it  will  not  jex- 
ist  upon  the  finee,  heavenly  paths  of  genius 
and  art !" 

"  Heavenly  paths ;  aftabllme  eifte !"  ex 
claimed  uncle  Herkules,  piovokea  by  Ivar's 
overbearing  tone,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
discharged  a  batteir  upon  him  from  both 
eyes,  "sublime  gins!  Yoa  have  them, 
perhaps,  yourself;  you  young  gentlemen 
who  talk  about  association,  and  uie  world, 
and  world-embracing,  and  world-conquering, 
and  strength,  and  greatness,  and  who  wish 
to  govern  the  whole  world,  but  yet  can 
not  govern  themselves,  can  not  combat 
against  your  pleasures  and  your  desires,  and 
who  let  yourselves  be  caught  by  every  hook 
which  the  devil  throws  out.  Don't  talk  any 
nonsense  to  me  about  heavenly  paths,  and 
banners  of  genius,  and  such  stuff,  as  if  that 
were  better  than  walking  straight  forward 
like  an  honest  man.  Away  with  your 
■heavenly  paths,'  upon  which  is  neither  to 
be  found  the  fear  of  God  dbr  common 
sense,  but  merelv  your  banner  of  genius, 
which  floats  with  every  wind.  Yes,  '  I 
ride,'  said  the  goose,  when  the  fox  ran 
away  with  her  into  the  wood  ;  and  so  will 
it  be  with  you  and  your  spirit  of  controversy 
and  eccentricity." 

"But  uncle,"  said  GOthilda,  as  with  a 
courageous  mien  and  threatening  g^ce  she 
rushed  forward,  "  I  think  that  Ivar  is  right 
about  giits  of  genius,  and  therefore  dissimUar 
men  must  have  dissimilar  paths.  I  think, 
uncle,  that  you  are  unjust  toward  Ivar." 

General  Herkules  turned  his  flashing  eyes 
upon  this  unexpected  corps  which  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  help  of  Ivar,  but  their  ex- 
pression changed  instantly,  and  he  gazed 
on  his  favorite  with  an  affectionate  look, 
which  seemed  to  say,  "and  thou,  too, 
Brutus!"  a  look  which  went  through  the 
heart  of  the  little  champion. 

Eveiy  one  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  the  general  said  shortly,  "  Good  night, 
children,"  turned  himself,  and  went  out. 

"  Dear  Ivar!"  exclaimed  GOthilda,  earnest- 
ly, and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  you  are  too 
thoughtless  and  naughty  always,  to  beg^n  a 
quarrel  with  uncle  Herkules,  and  to  irritate 
him,  and  to  make  others  unhappy  who  wookl 
sacrifice  themselves  for  you !" 

"  My  poor  little  heroine !"  said  Angnstin, 
consolingly^ and  caressing  her,  "  it  is  actually 
hard  to  triumph  thus !" 

"Why,  dear  Ivar,  have  you  done  sot" 
said  Hedrig,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  mild, 
upbraiding  glance. 

These  quarrels  between  node  Herkules 
and  Ivar,  which  had  latterly  been  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  which  became  more  and 
more  bitter,  were  a  cause  of  great  distress 
to  Hedvig. 
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•'  Ah."  said  Irar  angrily,  "  why  may  not 
a  man  have  his  own  tboaghts,  and  express 
tbem  also ;  and  why  must  one  always  submit 
to  the  old  man,  and  let  him  rnle  and  pass 
judgment.  It  iii  unbearable !  Good  night, 
brothers  and  sisters !" 

Ivar  threw  on  his  cloak,  and  knocked  on 
bis  galoshes  with  unosual  energy,  and  went 
out.  Augustin  and  Bror  Ktred  in  the  same 
house  with  their  sisters  and  the  general,  but 
Ivar,  the  artist,  dweh  in  anc^er  bouse 
where  he  had  his  studio. 

As  he  was  on  his  way  down  stairs  he 
passed  the  general's  room,  within  which  be 
heard  some  one  speaking  in  a  loud  and  ani- 
mated voice.  General  Uerknles  seemed, 
firom  without,  to  be  in  earnest  conrersation. 
Irar  fancied  that  he  beard  his  own  name 
mentioned;  he  stopped  involuntiirily,  end 
through  a  little  window  in  the  door  saw  the 
old  man  on  his  knees  within  the  room,  with 
his  hands  clasped  together,  praying  earnestly. 
The  light  of  the  ca^le  fell  direcny  upon  his 
silvery  and  abundant  hair,  upon  his  powerfiil 
and  expressive  countenance;  and  revealed 
his  feelings  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  room, 
the  door  of  which,  leading  into  the  outer  one, 
the  so  called  workshop,  stood  open.  His 
voice  wa»8o  strong  and  animated  that  the  fol- 
lowing words  readied  Ivar's  ear :  "  pre- 
serve the  young  man,  thou  my  God  and 
father !  Let  him  arrive  at  sense  and  under- 
standing, and  lead  him  from  his  foolish  ways 
once  more  into  those  which  are  right — into 
thine  own !  Let  not  hira,  let  not  any  of 
those  young  people,  whom  thou  hast  intrust- 
ed unto  me,  come  to  shatbe  or  to  harm. 
Take  rather  my  oM  life!  Be  thou  theii' 
defense.  Lord  and  Father,  and  let  not  me, 
old  sinner  as  I  am,  injure,  1^  my  hot  temper, 
those  whom  I  can  not  benefit .'" 

The  steps  of  some  one  soitly  ascending 
the  stairs  caused  Ivar  to  leave  his  post,  and 
continue  his  way ;  he  had,  however,  recog- 
nized GOthilda  in  die  one  who  was  advancing, 
and  had  heard  her  gently  knock  at  the  gen- 
eral's door,  saying,  "  Uncle,  it  is  your  little 
GOthn,  who  can  not  sleep  in  peace  befoi% 
we  are  friends  again.  Open  the  door  of 
mercy,  dear  uncle 7" 

And  when  the  door  of  mercy  opened  to 
GOthilda,  the  house  door  was  shut  with 
violence  behind  Ivar.  When,  however,  he 
htd  come  out  into  the  mnrket-place,  into  the 
pure,  bright,  winter  moooii^t.  he  could  not 
look  up  to  the  brilliant  heaven,  but  looked 
with  a  gloomy  brow  down  toward  the  earth. 
Thus  wont  he  onward  with  slow  steps  to  a 
dark,  solitary  street — not  that  in  which  he 
dwelt.  At  this  point  his  steps  became  more 
rapid,  till  they  stopped  before  a  gate.  Ivar 
clapped  bis  hands  a  few  times;  the  gate 
opened  softly,  and  Ivar  passed  through  it. 
This  house,  which  looked  dark  toward  the 
street,  had  within  its  court  a  row  of  strongly 
Bghted  windows.     Ivar  looked  up  to  these. 


and  light  kindled  also  in  las  eyes,  while  be. 
with  hasty  steps,  buried  himself  in  tlw 
gloomy  passages  of  the  hojise. 


SKETCHES. 
Persoks,  very  respectable,  and  good  sort 
of  folk,  who  would  like  to  have  some  solution 
of  every  positiooof  «fibirs  and  circumstances, 
will  tarn  round  and  require  that  we  should 
make  tbem  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  characters  that  we  have  here  introduced ; 
they  would  like  to  know  what  they  ought  to 
call  our  young  gentlemen — lieutenants,  or 
royal  secretaries,  or  controllers,  or  directors, 
or  capitalists,  or  what?  We  deplore — or 
rather  we  are  particularly  pleased,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  ns  to  enlighten  them,  be- 
cause— ^to  tell  the  truth,  we  don't  know 
ourselves.  But  then  we  believe  also  that 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  business — we 
believe,  good  lady  and  gentleman  reader! 
that  you  will  become  right  good  friends  with 
our  fhenda  here,  without  knowing  more 
about  tbem  than  we  do,  and  we  beg  of  yon 
to  begin  from  the  banning  to  call  Augustin, 
Augustin,  Ivar,  Ivar,  and  so  on,  with  all  the 
rest  according  to  their  names,  (but  we  most 
call  General  Herkules,  General  Herkules). 
We  believe  that  the  artificial  types,  those 
which  accompany  certain  official  employ- 
ments, certain  titles,  certun  coats,  are  old- 
fashiooed,  and  almost  exploded  from  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  ha  the 
eternal  natural  types,  and  natural  familiea, 
likewise,  in  the  Flora  of  the  human  race, 
and  woukl  gladly  assist  the  reader  in  deter- 
mining to  wbicb  of  these  the  men  and  women 
of  our  story  may  be  referred.  Dear  and 
disputatious  GAtbilda !  pardon  ns  if  we  turn 
for  information  to  aTragmeot  of  a  letter  from 
her  who  was  so  ungraciously  called  by  thee, 
"  Miss  Silent,"  and  •*  Miss  Iceland." 

"  Bkloved  Maestro  ! 

" In  the  eternal  Roma,  surronnded 

by  god»  and  goddesses,  by  heads  of  Jupiter 
and  figures  of  Venus,  beneath  the  glonons 
heaven  of  Italy,  with  the  CapitoJioeJiill  be- 
side yon,  and  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  before 
you,  you  yet  longed  for  a  northern  borne, 
for  a  Swedish,  crackling  fire;  you  wished 
to  see  a  pine-twig-covered  floor;  Swedish 
countenances,  and  the  customs  of  borne; 
wished  to  see  the  faqyly  assembled  rdund 
the  fire  in  the  twilight,  to  hear  the  talking 
and  the  laughter  within,  while  the  north 
wind  howled  without,  and  the  snow-storm 
was  raging. 

"  Fancy  and  taste  are  various.  And  for 
my  part,  I  would  rather  be  hero  than  by  the 

Capitoline  hill.    But there  also  is  it 

good  to  be  and  I  will  conduct  you  into  that 
home  which  your  friendship  prepared  for 
^ne,-and  which  afforded  me  a  home  in  Swe- 
den, my  mother's  native  land,  when  I  was 
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obliged  to  leave  that  of  mj  father,  and  come 
bither,  alone,  solitary,  and  poor.  You  know 
how  needful  it  is  for  me,  that  the  heart  or 
th6  understaildiog  should  entertain  feelings 
of ''regard  toward  the  human  beings  with 
whom  I  live ;  jron  know  what  delight  it  is 
to  me  to  see  the  ealtivBted  human  being  as- 
sume some  detertaniaed,  individaal  shapei  be 
it  high  or  low.  Palm  cr  moss,  it  n  aU  oae. 
The  beantiAti  thrives  in  many  fonas,  so  does 
the  good  likewise.  And  I  tfanve  so  weD  in 
this  family,  just  because  {  here  see :  same 
such  forms,  and  because  that  self,  with  aU  its 
forms,  aims  toward  this  object. 

"  Let  me  now  introdoce  them  to  you,  by 
the  light  of  the  twilight  Are,  and  if  the  out- 
lines be  then  frequently  uncertain,  the  colon 
pali^ — it  is  occasioned  wr  the  wavaringof  the 
flame,  and  not  by  any  niult  of  miii»! 

"  See  first  in  the  midst'  of  this  fimily 
grotip,  that  quiet,  gentle  fenude  finrm.  That 
is  its  hettrt  '  That  is  sister  Hedvig,  This 
sifter-form  you  may  bafve  tnet  with  many  a 
time  on  the  ^eardii'^ufnever  raorebeautubl 
tfasin  Tiere. 

'"Yet  Sistei^  Hedvig  is  not  beautiful. 
Midy  ^iMns,  at  first  g^nce,  would  call  her 
plain.  ■  Her  complexion 'is 'without  ooloe; 
thfr 'wtiMe  fi^iore  withsot 'brilHanoy.  sBot 
thm?  well-(d#Veleped  'form ;  easy  in  •  every 
coiovement ;  thaC'pnre  ferehead,  the  espres- 
sRni  in  the  cairn,  atooo-lixht  eyes:  a  certain 
bsMboy  in  thw  whole  OBmeanort  manner,' 
T6ice,  dress,  makb  her  beautiful  in  my  eyesi 
It  Wias  a'Yestal'like'form,  not  die  pagan, 
stem  Vesta  before  whom  lictors  walkad  with 
naked  axes,-  wbostf  office  was  to  guard  the 
sacred  fire,  Wlsi9e'she>hen«lf  was  cold-,- dead 
to  aU'love.  Sher  is  a  CbristiBn  Vestal,  who 
preserve j  th«f  sacred  fire  burmag  >  because 
she  lovew,  because  it  bums  first  in  her  own 
heart.  •  '     '■ 

"  People  talkadbal  about  the  t»oM«rr  she, 
nartiely,  who  gives  birth  to  the  world ;  she 
is  honored  and  exalted ;  but  they  overlooki 
ofM'ddspttB.— the>other  wodier,  the  gaardi- 
aU,  the 'teactor,"  the  nurse,  who  oftea  is 
ifMrb' a 'nittther  dian  alie' Who.  bear*  the 
name'.  Atad  how  many  sisters  endure,  bs 
dobi  this  sister 'Hedv%,  ull'  a  mother's  paiu 
and  anxiety.  Without  her  praise  and  her  joy !  • 
'  **'Bilt  HtedHg  does  not  stand  altogether 
ddne.  'H^r  brMAurt',  Angastinr  shares  aU' 
her  tmxieti^  with 'her.  If  yon  wished  to 
<^irmceive  an  Image  of  Balder  the  goodi  at  the 
iiiome'nf  when  he  oheetfiiliy  bares  bia  breast, 
to  the  arrows  of  the  gods,  I  would  placs  b*- 
ftrtf  yo\i,  tU  a  model,  this  bri^t  and  pure' 
being.  The  evening  when  he  entered  ray 
mean  and  glbomy  iMging,  to  conduct  m»  to  ; 
his  home ',  When'  I  sow  Aat  connteaanee ' 
beaming  with  kindness  and  lofty  intelligeaee,- 
he  seemtfd  te- me'  like' a  good  geDiii»>-and 
id  he  sUUiseems  tome.  ! 

""  Do  you  see  a  melancholy  «hadaw  upon  ' 
fteila,  VWe  brl^t  'figures,  which  comes  and  , 


goes,  and  comes  again,  like  a  cloud  upon  the 
face  of  heaven — like  the  minor  key  in  the 
songs  of  the  north — like  an  unappeased  long- 
ingl  I  see  U,  aa4  I  ask  myself,  is  it  a  tone 
peculiar,  in  the.  temperament  of  the  north, 
to  natures  of  a  higher  cast,  or  is  iit  tl|e  ex-  ' 
pressioD  of  a  secret  suffering,  of  some  pain- 
fiil  reality,  in  the  history  of  this  brother  and , 
sister  1    But  this  suffering  seems  not  to  be> , 
a  reatrainiog  principle,  l^t  one  which  is 
under  restraint. 

"Very  dissimilar  ia.  the  youpg  .figure 
whi(^  I  see  ^bind  them,  more  in  shadow, 
and  only  partially,  and  now  and  then,  lighted 
up  hy  the  blaze  cS  the  fire,  in  strone  "  chidro- 
otytn''  He  makes  me  think  of  Sie  Hvim- 
tfanrs  in  the  northern  legends,  those  shape- 
less misty,  gigantic  beings  which  seem  to , 
me  to  be  the  first  rough  essays  oi  creative 
{ww«r.  He  is  a  world  in  the  process  of 
cultivatioa.  Will  it  become  a  home  for  good. 
or  for  evil  spirita} .  Both  are  now  evidentiy . 
stra^liag  around  it.  His  features  are  at 
the  same  time  both  regular  apd  irregular,  T 
know  n^t  which  in  the  greatest  degree — the 
expression  also,  so  various^  that  I  can  not 
teiL  their  predominant  ooe.  If  you  look  id 
him  from  certain  points  oif  view,  and  at  cer- 
tain momeqts,  you  see  the  countenance  of 
a  heavenly  genius;  look. at  him  again  from, 
another  point  of  view,  and. at  another  mo- 
ment, and,  you  would  not  like  to  meet 
him  alcme  in  a  wood.  A  restless  and  tnrbu- 
leutteuper  obscures  the  expression  of  beau- 
ty and .  kindness,  which,  at  times,  glances 
forth  like  stars  from  a  cloudy  sky.  This 
yottog  man,  Ivat,  is,  at  the  same  tim?,  au'- 
thon  ps^ater,  o^ician,  clever  in  every  ooe 
of  these  arts,  but  great  in  none.  One  aee% 
him,  by  the  fire-li^t,  in  a  somewhat  willful 
mood,  throw  himself  down  on  the  sofas  and 
chairs,  running  his  fingers  through  a  rich 
growth  of  dark  brown  hair.  A  crowd  of 
wHd  fancies  appears  to  swarm  about  his 
brain.  The  character  is  one  which  s^ems 
to  be  dangerous  both  to  himself  and  othera. 

'^  Again,  a  very  dissimilar  being  is  that  lib- 
tie,  agreeable,  and. compact  £gnre,  which 
stands,  there  with  a.giavB  ootmtenance,  and 
beautifiU  eyes,  ia  which  a  good-humored 
arohness.  peeps  Jbrth.  That  is  Bror  Dal- 
barg,  ahd  during  the  evening  fire-ljgbt  he  is 
particularly  busy  in  playing  off  jokes  on  his 
youoger  sisters,  and  hence  one  hears  such 
peala  of  laughter.  His  is  a  character  not  at 
aU  daageraua  to  the  general  safety. 

"  Now  come  two  young  girls  as  much  un- 
like asday  and  nightT— Engel  and  GSthilda. 

*'  Engel,  bright,  beautiful  as  an  angel — 
good*  amiable,  pleasant — an  embodied  sun- 
beam, and  the  darling  of  the  whole  fami^, 
where  abe  is  always  cafled  ',  the  qhild,'.  eveo 
by  her  sister  a  few  years  younger  than  her- 
self. 

••  Excellent  GOthiMa— ikiKeAfy,  as  she  it 
called  in  the  family,  and  where  she  has. 
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besides,  innninerable  names,  a  dark,  thin, 
rather  plain  girl  of  sixteen,  with  eagle  eyes, 
and  eagle  nose,  qnick,  odd,  full  of  enterprise, 
with  strong  likes  and  dislikes ;  a  problem  at 
present,  in  every  way,  even  to  herself,  as 
well  as  to  the  whole  family,  who  wonder 
'  what  that  woman  will  turn  out,'  but,  at  the 
same  time,  a  particular  favorite  of  the  old 
general,  the  uncle  (rf'  the  family,  whose  play- 
thing and  established  darling  she  is.  You 
see  the  young  girls,  who,  unlike  the  genius 
of  nigft  and  day,  Ooating  around  the  room, 
and  around  the  old  man,  now  here,  now 
there,  pausing  on  the  carpet  in  the  fire-ligh(, 
joking  one  with  another,  or  engaged  in, an 
aSray  with  the  younger  brothers,  two  ca- 
dets ;  youths  with  '  handsome  blue  eyes'  and 
cheeks  painted  by  health's  own  hand,  and 
who  keep  up,  in  the  back-ground  of  die 
room,  their  innocent  merriment. 

"  In  the  fore-ground  of  the  picture,  bow- 
ever,  illumined  by  the  brightest  fire-light, 
behold,  in  the  midst  of  the  group,  the  old 
General  Wolmar  Otto  Herkules,  the  uncle 
of  the  fiimily,  and  who  secretly  supports 
them  in  his  strong  arms — in  personal  appear- 
ance a  magnificent  pattern  of  heart  and  soul 
,  in  •  old  age  !'  It  was  delightful  to  ue  to  see 
the  blaze  of  the  fire  light  up  that  strong, 
honest  countenance,  with  his  magnificent 
eyes  flashing  fix)m  beneath  his  bushy  eye- 
brows, the  broad  chest,  upon  which  lay  'the 
medal  of  bravery,'  and  his  silvery  hair  which 
stands  like  a  crown  around  his  open,  broad 
forehead.  One  can  see  that  many  a  storm 
has  gone  over  that  gray  head,  but  without 
breaking  or  bowing  it.  Memories  of  war 
and  of  peace  come  by  turns  from  the  old 
soldier's  lips,  as  he  sits  there  in  the  midst  of 
his  circle.  In  the  former.  King  Charles  the 
Twelfth  is  the  principal  object,  and  we  hear 
the  stories  which  the  general  heard  in  his 
childhood  from  his  father — an  old  Carlist — 
about  this  king's  achievements.  Very  sel- 
dom does  General  Herkules  tell  any  thing 
about  himself.  In  his  peaceful  reminis- 
cences, women  bear  a  part — his  mother,  and 
the  home  of  his  childhood.  He  seems  also 
to  have  gloomy  remembrances  —  remem- 
brances which  cast  a  shade  over  the  mind 
for  a  time ;  but  of  these  he  does  not  speak. 
Such  is  the  figure  of  a  Herkules,  who  oould 
not,  I  imagine,  sit  and  spin  at  the  feet  of 
Omphale,  but  whose  voice  and  glance  occa- 
sionally express  a  high  degree  of  kindness. 
This  is  observable  especially  when  he  looks 
at,  or  addresses  the  two  young  girls,  who 
are  favorites,  and  it  is  beautiful  to  see  his  at- 
tachment to  them,  and  dieirs  to  him. 

"  People  talk  about  how  much  youth 
adorns  home,  but  a  beautiful  old  age  does  so 
DO  less.  And  without  an  old  man  or  an  old 
woman,  a  &raily  picture  is  not  complete, 
and  without  them  the  domestic  virtues  can 
not  fully  develop  their  beautiful  existence. 


Youth  is  never  more  amiable  than  when  it 
looks  in  love  and  reverence  to  the  old — th« 
oM  never  more  beautiful  than  when  they  binr 
themselves  down  to  the  young  in  affectbnit* 
care.  And  beautiful  and  remarkable  is  thit 
impulse  of  nature  which  always  unites,  io 
domestic  life,  the  eldest  and  the  yonngeit, 
in  a  mutual  interchange  of  comfort  and  J07. 

'*  But  the  evening  fire  has  burned  down; 
candles  are  ligfated  ;  apples  and  nuts  art 
brought  oat;  the  young  assemble  aroniid 
them,  talk  and  crack.  Do  yon  recognist 
thatT 

"  You  most  now  turn  from  the  fire-sids, 
from  the  family  picture  to  another  image, 
more  cold  and  desolate.  But  no,  it  is  not 
cokl  and  desolate.  It  is  bright,  and  fall  of 
life,  although  in  another  way. 

"  You  must  behold  your  pupil  in  her  work- 
room, at  her  work.  There  has  she  boros, 
and  hearth,  sisters  and  brothers,  and al 

"  One  day,  Augustin  Dalbei;g  came  to  me 
with  an  old  man  of  a  veneraUe  and  Bttrac^ 
ive  appearance,  one  of  the  nobles  of  Swedea 
and  one  of  her  Mecsenases.  His  counte- 
nance seemed  to  me  full  of  light.  It  «u 
not  until  after  a  moment  that  I  obsened 
that  he  was— blind  !  He  ordered  from  aiea 
group  from  our  Northern  mythoIor^«  which 
wouki  be  suitable  for  the  adorning  of  a  fount- 
ain, and  left  it  to  me  to  select  the  subject. 
Like  a  flash  of  lightning  it  stood  before  me  : 
I  saw  the  Norna  and  Uie  prophetic  svfam, 
by  the  Urda  fountiun !— the  pictured  dream 
of  my  youth  were  now  about  to  become 
reality.  Since  that  moment  my  life  M* 
been  as  if  renewed  to  me,  and  existencB, 
upon  the  earth,  where  first  the  old  ssgM  « 
the  gods  struck  root,  built  temples,  w 
came  into  life,  where  now  stand  the  beighO 
of  Odin,  Thor,  and  Freij,  and  testify  to  *• 
fact — existence  there  seems  to  me  bssn- 
tifiil! 

"  I  thank  God  that  I  have  a  noble  prowm 
to  solve,  a  quiet  work  to  go  to  with  ml 
thoughts,  my  hands ;  to  live  for  evening  and 
morning,  day  and  night.  With  this  beSi» 
me,  and  the  eye  of  Gtod  above  me,  I  fe»~ 

NOTHIlfe  ! 

"  The  eider  bird  builds  its  nest  in  peace- 
ful places — makes  its  home  soft  and  warm 
with  its  down,  and  is  happy  with  its  young- 
That  is  its  portion.  The  starm-bird,  he*- 
ever,  of  the  polar  r^ons,  buiWs  for  i^eB 
no  nest ;  it  loves  the  open  sea,  the  rocky 
bay,  and  fireedom ;  prefers  to  badif  m 
stormy  waters,  to  float  with  restlsssjnngs 
over  the  now  rising  and  now  descewi'Dg 
biHows,  with  a  steady  gaze  directed  toward 
the  deep. 
■'  I  feel  myself  kindred  to  tliem>  , 

"  Do  my  words  seem  to  be  prood ?  O. 
you  know  how  hnmble  I  can  be  before  the 
truly  great  and  good.  You  know,  my  firtead 
and  teacher,  that  I  am  so  before  yon." 
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THE  BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 

Sister  Hedrig  sate  and  ipan.  She  tate 
in  the  little  green  room  which  the  brothers 
called  "  the  sisters'  room,"  and,  sometimes, 
■bo, "  the  MancUutry."  Polite  brothers,  were 
diey  not  7 — and  never  would  they  enter  into 
diis  room  without  6rst  knocking  at  the  door 
and  inqairing — "  May  I  come  in  f"  The 
listers— the  younger  ones— called  it  "  Hed- 
rig's  roon;"  and  it  was  here  that  Hedvig 
loved  to  wididraw  into  stiUaess  during  the 
few  momenta  in  the  dar  wliich  were  ^w- 
ed  her  for  herself.  That  little  room  was 
,  adorned  with  especial  partiality  and  good 
taste ;  the  paper-hangings,  the  carpet,  the 
fhmitnre,  aJl  looked  fresh  and  new.  Will 
yon  believe  that  it  was  the  brothers  who 
concerned  themselves  about  ttiis,  and  who 
had  thus  refreshed  the  interior  of  the  little 
apartment  within  a  few  months,  when  the 
sisters  were  out  on  a  journer  7  So  indeed 
it  wss,  and  I  know  kind  iHvthers,  for  exam- 
ple, in  an  old  rich  city  on  the  Rhine,  who 
would  be  amazed  at  my  thinking  that  there 
was  any  thing  remarkable  in  this.  AVell,  I 
do  not  think  so ;  aod  I  merely  spoke  of  it 
because  the  thought  of  the  little  room— of 
Mfhe  sanctuary,"  and  of  these  brothers, 
]rieased  me.  I  remember  now,  and  might 
tdl  you  about  another  "  sanctuanr,"  where 
firar  young  girls  lived  during  the  best  years 
of  their  life,  and  which  was  called  by  them 
the  little  "  dust-hole ;"  for  which  name 
there  was  reason ;  but  that  the  thought  does 
not  give  me  pleasure,  and  I  paused  there 
merely  in  passing.    Again  to  sister  Hedvig ! 

Hedvig  sate  and  span.  The  spinning- 
wheel,  made  of  dark  wood  and  finely  carved, 
standing  as  it  did  upon  the  bright  green  car- 
pet, made  only  a  low  hum  as  it  turned,  like 
the  murmur  of  a  running  brook.  While  the 
flax-thread  eKded  through  Hedvig's  fingers, 
one  tear  after  another  Oowed  down  her 
cheeks.  Traces  also  of  unusual  excitement 
appeared  in  the  feverish  flush  of  her  com- 
monly pale  cheeks,  in  the  heightened  bril- 
liancy of  her  eye ;  and  Hedvig  seemed  to 
wish  to  lull  to  sleep,  as  it  were,  her  excited 
feeling^  by  the  oniet,  composing  employ- 
ment in  which  she  was  engaged.  What 
was  the  causa  of  this  excitement  7  Was  it 
joy,  or  was  it  pain  7  It  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing of  both,  and  by  degrees  they  both  min- 
gled into  an  expression  of  infinite  aifection 
•nd  pensiveness;  like  a  mild  evening  sun 
which  seeks  for  itself  a  path  through  clouds, 
and  iUumines  ail  that  surround  it. 

The  daylight  came  dimly  into  the  room, 
from  a  leaden  sky  which  showed  itself  above 
the  tiled  roof.  It  was  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  whole  of  this  day,  a  November  day, 
had  been  gray  and  ctoudy.  At  this  mo- 
ment, however,  a  sunbeam  burst  forth,  and, 
falling  obliquely  into  the  room,  let  the  shadow 
cf  the  leaves  of  a  little  rose-tree,  which  stood 


m  the  window  where  Hedvig  sate,  play  and 
dance  upon  the  paneling  around  her.  Hed- 
vig smiled  pensively — there  was  something 
picturesque  in  this  little  circumstance — ana 
reminiscences  of  her  life  came  forth  lik« 
pictures,  like  shadow-figures,  upon  the  can- 
vass of  the  past. 

It  was  a  life  such  as  is  lived  by  many  a  one 
in  the  North ;  it  was  like  the  lichen  upon  a 
eray  rock.  All  of  us  inhabitants  of  the 
North  have  something  of  the  gray  rock — 
aoroething  of  the  lichen,  in  our  lives ;  but 
still  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  propor- 
tions. Hedvig's  life  had  been  for  a  long 
time  like  that  low  class  of  natural  produc- 
tions which  fastens  upon  the  granite  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  pine.  But  without  splen- 
dor, without  color,  vegetating  slowly,  and 
almost  imperceptibly  to  the  human  eye, 
passing  Arough  the  changes  of  their  hidden 
life,  visited  only  now  ana  then  by  a  ray  of 
the  sun,  and  evening  and  morning  wetted  by 
the  dew  of  heaven.  Wonderful  is  it,  never- 
theless, that  in  the  bosom  of  this  cheerless 
growth  the  most  beautiful  coloi-s,  and  the 
most  beneficent  of  juices,  should  yet  be  de- 
veloped. What  is  their  art  in  this  7  Sim- 
ply to  receive  quietly  in  themselves,  and  to 
elaborate,  the  moisture  which  the  dew  in- 
stills, and  the  light  which  the  sun  gives  ! 

The  home  of  Hedvig's  childhoM  had  not 
been  a  liappy  one  ;  disorder  prevailed  in  tlw 
famihr,  contention  between  the  parents 
which  could  not  fail  of  havine  its  influence 
on  the  children.  Between  Oum  also,  as  u 
the  case  in  many  homes,  there  were  little 
strifes  and  quarrels.  Hedvig  was  not  al- 
ways on  good  terms  with  Angustin  ;  Qerda 
and  Ivar  were,  every 'now  and  then,  des- 
perate enemies,  and  occasionally  came  to 
blows ;  GOthilda  and  Bror,  when  they  grew 
up,  had  also  eternal  little  squabbles ;  still, 
amid  all  this,  the  brothers  and  sisters — who 
in  reali^  had,  every  one  of  them,  Mrarm 
hearts — were  sincerely  attached  to  each  oth- 
er, played,  were  merrr  together,  and  wer« 
the  best  friends  in  the  world.  As  they 
grew  in  years  and  wisdom,  and  as  want  and 
difficniQr  increased  in  their  home,  their 
brotherly  and  sisterly  affection  grew  in  pro 
portion  ;  their  quarrels  ceased,  or  beean  to 
assume  another  character.  Hedvig  had  been 
the  CinderiUa  of  the  family,  because  she  was 
the  least  gifted  by  nature,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, but  little  regarded  by  her  parents 
or  her  teachers.  For  that  reason,  Augustin, 
Uthough  he  frequently  rather  looked  down 
upon  her,  always  protected  her  agiEunst  the 
cuts  and  the  slashes  of  other  people.  This 
riveted  her  heart  to  him  very  early. 

At  eighteen,  Uedvie  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  her  father's  disorderly  household, 
and  was  called  upon  to  become  a  mother  and 
a  guardian  to  many  young  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. From  this  time,  and  during  the  fol- 
tewing  years,  a  great  change  took  place  in 
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H^aWe,  and  Vhns,  Jmt  of  flje  despised  CiB- ! 
derlllnTcanie  fortK  that  beautiful  Vestal-Rkei 
w(ibian  with  whom  we  are  ah-eady  Acquaint- 1 
edi     This  did  not  take  place,  however,  by' 
the!  shake  of  a  magic  wand,  as  hi  delated  In  | 
fury  tales.     It  was  a  slow  process,  like  all' 
the  transformations  of  life  in  the  North ; 
heaviBnly   and    earthly   love  opented   also 
npbik  it. ' 

When  Aagustin,  after  an  absence  of  aotai 
jtiarai  retamed  to  his  father's  house,  and 
■gain  saw  Hedvig,  he  hardly  knew  her,  and 
he  then  attached  himself  to  her  with  an 
absolute  admiration  and  friendship.  From' 
thif  moment  Hedvig's  Kib  brightened ;  evei^ 
thing  became  easier'  to  her;  she  begab  to' 
have  a  presentiment  of  a  life  which  nught 
be'beaudful.  Hedvtg  loved,  and  was  beloved; 
not  merely  by  her  best  beloved  brother,  but 
by  another  noble  man,  who,  wamhly  admir- 
ing her  noble  womanfy  qualities,  and  struck 
by  her  excellence,  had  attached  himself  to' 
her.  ■  Her  father's  death,  which  occurred 
•bout  five  years  before  the  commencement 
of  our  story,  made  Hedvig's  position  one  of 
greater  irespotasibility  and  difficulty  than  for- 
merl)r.  Augustin,  it  is  true,  stood  at  hta 
'  side  as  her  affectionate  friend  and  protector, 
bafW  too  experienced  at  this  time  a  grief 
which  deeply  and  disturbingly  took  hddtipon 
his  very  bemg,  and  which  prevented  him 
front  being  to  Hedvig  all  that  which  he 
desired  and  mig^t  havd  been.  It  was  a 
kwe-sorrow.  Augustin  had  for  many  years 
lored  a  young,  beautiful,  and  richly-endowed 
girl,  to  whom  he  was  bouiid  by  nrutual 
promises,  which  were  to  be  ratified  as  soon 
a^  Angustin's  outward  circumstances  ~wouhl 
aDow  it.  For  this  purpose,  Augustin  labored 
Kealottsiy'  and  hopefolly,  when  the  young 
lady,  seduced  by  her  woridly  mind,  and  by 
a^et  more  worldly  mother,  taking  offiinse 
at  What  she  called  Angustin's  "  indifference," 
atf'at  once  deceived  him',  broke  with  him, 
an'd  married  a  rich  landed  proprietor;  with  a 
title  to  his  namo.  Angustin  had  loved  this 
girl  with  the  warmest  affection,  and  he  had 
made  great  sacrifices  that  h6  inight  the'bettet'' 
pit'^pare  that  paradise  vfbxdb  he  intetjderd'for 
her-  The  tnought  (rf  his'  union  "With  her 
had  been  tine  sun  in  his  life,  'that' \Vbs 
now'  at  an  end.  Augii^ti  cybtained  the 
appointment  for  which  he  wished';  Iiis'posi- 
tiou  in  life  1^  established,  but  his  life  was 
embittered.  Hedvig,  in  addition  to  iJer  many 
troubles,  thoiight  how  she  might  dbdtole  tliat 
doble  mind  vtrhich  had  lost  iU  trust  \tk  What 
it  most  loved.  Then  other  troubles  arose 
from  money-matters  conoedtlsd  with  the 
^\y  income,  ahd  the"  dilticillty  fliere  was 
jetting  all  ai  children  ptvVided  fef ;  and 
bdugS  Aujguiitin  ^k  ^^  imatW' fbif 
family  debts,  and  although  they  endeavored 
tqjeiri^bch  and'  hii  da*  Oottlfy  ki  poMMe, 
nnl  oi^ir  taatiu  yfi)r*'  aUt  Mfficilftttt  to  pt&- 
vide  for  so  many.    It  was  amid  these  ^oomy 


outward  eiraamstancM,  «od.  daring  a  con- 
sultation upon  them,  that  the  brothers  and 
sistefs  were  one  day  together  in  the  house. 
Hedrig  saw  again  nils  time  most  accnrately 
In  her  memory^-^wheti «  tall,-  military  fignra 
entered  the  cinele,  with  a  stem,  yet  at  tba  - 
sa(tt«  tiifw  thintrasM^holBest  eountenancsF 
hair  8prlnl(led  with  gray ;  eyes  which  lit  vf 
the  whole  room ;  and  who  said  and  swersi 
"  See,  here  'am  I,  the  fiend  fetch  me!  I  im- 
your  niicle  Hirkiries,  and  yoo  are  my  sister*! 
children,  and  I  am  now  come  to  make  ac- 

2uaintatic0  ■with  yon.     On  my  honor  I  ami 
;om6  mto  my  arms,  and  don't  stand  stsring ' 
as  If  I  did  not'  ktiow  what  I'm  doing.    I  tm  •  - 
your  uncle  Herkale*'~«k>  yon  bear!    CiB' 
you  (wallow  that  widmat  its  bding  thnal 
down  your  thiroats  ?" 

After  the'  'first  surprise  ww  over,  th» 
young  people  soon  beoune  aconaiated  widi 
the  oM  man,  of  wfattartbey  haa  nfien  heard, 
although  they  nevertiR  now  had  seen  fainii 
He  lived  in  one  of  tbte  northOnr  provinces  of 
the  kingdom ;  be  had  been  much  displeased 
by  his  sister'*  marriagv,  and  had  not  visited 
th/B  capital  now  for  five-and-twenty  yesj*- 
Hie  stayed  some  days  'with  the  fatherless 
and  motherless  vonng  peo^ ;  made  himself  ■' 
acquainted '  with '  the  affiiirs  of -the  fiunily; 
listened  to  their  connseKngs  among  tbeoH  - 
selves;  and  ptrticnlariy  noticed  how,  in  aD. 
their  proposed  arrangements,  they  wished 
to  manMe  so  as  to  prevent '  their  being- 
separated,  that  they  might  remain  together, 
but  which' they  were  unable  to  do  for  want' 
of  money.     One  day  his  took  part  in  the- 
family  council,  and  spoke  aa-follows : — 

"  Listen,  children  i  I  am  an  oH  man,  \m» 
neither  wife  nor  cbifcireDi  I  hhve  no  prop- 
erty which  is  wordi  speaUng  ot,'  bnt  the 
king's  majesty  and  the'  crown  gave-  me  t- 
handsome' pension  for  my  deeds  in  the  fieHi 
and  the  old  man  has  saved  a  fittle  from  former- 
times.'  I  haw  somediinr  mor*  than  I  nesdi 
I  have  now  seen-  you,  cMfdreo— and  I  like 
you.  And  if  yon  lik»  m«  only  half  as  we^' 
then — wo  may  manage  togetiter,  I  thiA 

The fettb  me,  tf  1  dont  tKnk  so.   I' 

Win  rent  a'  honse'  Iiere  in  tfcte-  city,  and  jon 
shall' come  atrdl  Ihre  -witii  me,  and  I  w* 
board  with  ftm;  so  that  aiater  Hedvig  lata* 
car*  that  1  hare  my  Tictoab-,  my  cofftft 
and — a  great  many  biscuit*  must  I  h«»«i 
Hedvig,  that  I  teB  y«a  bvfbrriiand !  Ncf« 
oil  ttiy  honor,  children,  tttat  i*  my  schemft 
if  yon  Win  fall  into  ifc  Yon  see,  I  "W 
heglnnitig  to  get  old^— r  can't-  stand  ll«•^ 
hunting  any  longer ;  I  feel  myself  solitary, 
snd  that  is  not  g(^ — itrhinotpleasut.  Th« 
old*  he«trf  *iH  live;  will  see  a-Httto  Kfb,  sW* 
youth  around  it  Now,  say  yer,  chiHr*"' 
aA,  and'  th«n  the  matter  ir  settiM. 

"  Do  you  see,  I  am  not  a  bad  old  fefloWi 
•KtfbDgb  1  do  grttmbfe  •  Kttle  sometimM 
TtuA  i*  flw  Redkirfes  Ueai»  f^-th*  Hedndki 
blood,  my  children  J    But  yon  are  really  nst 
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afraid  of  me,  nay  sweet  girls.  And  yon, 
bds,  will  indeed  have  patience  with  an  ok) 
man  who  wishes  you  well,  even  though  he 
may  scold  you  sometimes.  The  deuce  take 
me  if  he  did  not  do  it !  Now,  children,  we 
can  make  a  trial  of  living  together  for  two 
or  three  years.  If  it  does  not  succeed,  why 
then,  in  heaven's  name,  long  life  to  Swediui 
freedom !  Then  we  can  part  like  good 
friends.  Well  ? — what  do  you  say  7  Do 
you  understand  Swedish  1  Do  you  take 
my  meaning  without  its  being  thrust  down 
your  throats?  Now,  I  shall  strike  three 
blows  on  the  table,  and  if  no  one  cries 
»  Hold !"  before  the  last  falls,  then  the  con- 
tract is  settled." 

Two  blows  fell,  amid  general  silence ;  the 
general  made  a  little  pause,  and  then  struck 
the  third  blow  with  his  powerful  fist,  with  so 
much  force,  that  all  the  furniture  in  the 
room  shook.  With  that,  up  sprang  the  old 
soldier,  opened  his  arms,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Now  is  it  said  and  done  !  See,  then,  come 
now  and  embrace  me,  my  chiMren !  Hurrah 
for  our  fatherland,  for  the  king,  and  for 
ourselves !" 

It  was  done  as  the  old'man  bad  proposed, 
and  spite  of  occasional  storms,  which  were 
mostly  occasioned  by  uncle  Herkules  wish- 
ing to  be,  as  it  were,  fate  and  providence  to 
the  young  people,  and  1)ecause  they  seldom 
would  submit  diemselves  without  a  struggle, 
they  still  continued  to  be  all  united,  nay, 
even  in  some  respects,  had  become  more 
firmly  so  than  ever. 

**  By  means  of  a  bond  drawn  up  on  stamped 
paper  J" 

"  Ah,  my  dear  friend  Justitia,  what  would 
be  the  advantage  of  that  ?  What  woaM  it 
bindT" 

"No!  No  bonds  are  really  strong,  really 
binding,  but  those  which  can  not  be  expressed 
in  writing  or  by  printing ;  which  can  not  be 
Confirmed  by  law." 

Were  not  the  onhr  fetters  which  could 
bind  Fenris-nlfen*  of  an  invisible  and  im- 
perceptible kind?  And  when  the  brave 
Hagbert  struck  down  all  that  surrounded 
him,  what  was  it  that  alone  sufficed  to  bind 
his  hands  7  A  single  hair  of  his  beloved  Sig- 
nild !  Yes,  yes,  the  strong  ones  of  antiquity 
knew  that  perfectly,  and  we — thoir  weak 
children — do  not  as  yet  suspect  it. 

Hedvig's  thoughts  passed  from  the  inci- 
dent which  we  nave  just  described,  over 
some  calm  and  not  wearisome  years,  and 
then  dwelt  upon  the  present  important  mo- 
ment, a  moment  which  made  her  eyes 
sparkle,  which  agitated  her  feelings,  and 
caused  her  tears  to  flow — lightly  and  pain- 
fnUy  at  the  same  time. 

With  this,  Hedvig's  eyes  rested  upon  an 
open  letter  which  lay  on  the  window  beside 

■  Fenris-ulfen  was  one  of  the  offspring  of  the 
•vil-mindcd  Loke ;  he  was  fastened  to  a  rock.    See 
aorthem  mythology.— Tbams. 
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her.  We  will  not  withhold  from  our  yoTing 
readers  the  knowledge  that  this  was  a  love- 
letter,  and  from  the  man  who  possessed 
Hedvig's  heart,  and  who  had  loved  her  for 
many  years,  and  who  now,  for  the  first  time 
was  able  to  ask  her  to  share  his  fate.  Once 
more  Hedvig  read  the  letter  through.  She 
kissed  the  name  with  which  it  closed,  and 
then  drying  her  eyes,  seized  a  pen  resolute- 
ly, and  wrote  the  following  answer. 

"  When  my  father  lay  upon  his  death- 
bed, he  took  my  hand  between  his  and  said, 
'  Hedvig,  thou  art  without  fortune.  Promise 
me  only  to  marry  a  wealthy  man  ;  a  man 
who  through  his  property  is  perfectly  inde- 
pendent. And  whatever  thou  doest — remem- 
ber thy  brothers  and  sisters ;  O,  rememberthe 
children !  Continue  to  be  a  mother  to  them. 
Promise  me  this,  and  I  shall  die  in  peace." 

"  I  promised. 

"  Ah !  in  this  promise,  and  in  my  situ*- 
tion,  you  have  my  answer  to  your  letter. 
My  friend  I  I  am  poor,  and  you  are  without 
fortune,  and  we  are  both  of  us  no  longer 
young. 

"  'In  a  few  years,'  you  say.  But  do  not 
build  upon  this  thought.  I  know  that  in  a 
few  years  I  could  not  give  yon  my  hand 
excepting  as  a  sisteriy  friend.  But  do  not 
deceive  yourself.  Yotir  path  through  life 
is  too  rich  and  lofty  for  one  ao  insignficant 
being  to  l>e  of  much  consequence  to  it.  You 
will  live  for  science  and  humanity,  and  your 
solitary  life  and  scientific  labors  is  a  much 
more  perfect  existence  than  that  which, 
awaits  you  in  domestic  life,  where  petty 
pecuniary  cares  and  troubles  would  divert 
your  attention  from  your  more  important 
avocations,  and  betray  the  peace  of  yonr 
mind,  nay,  perhaps  even  of  your  conscience 
— because  you  could  not  be  happy  if  you 
saw  that  you  had  not  accomplished  the  work 
which  Providence  had  assigned  to  you.  I 
have  heard  you  frequently  say  that  jrou 
wished  to  devote  your  life  to  the  discovering 
of-  a  means  for  mitigating  or  removing  sor- 
rows. O!  I  think  too  highly  of  you,  too 
highly  of  your  design,  to  give  yon  a  hand 
which  might  turn  you  aside  from  this  en 
deavor,  which  might  retard  your  steps  to 
this  blessed  path.  Go  then,  my  beloved 
friend  ;  think  only  upon  that,  and  forget  me, 
or  remember  me  only  as  a  friend  who  loves 
and  blesses  you,  who  rejoices  in  all  the  good 
which  you  can  and  will  do.  You  say  that 
my  refusal  will  cause  you  to  go  abroad  for 
some  years.  But  I  know  that  you,  in  this 
case,  would  sacrifice  peaceful  laurels  for 
your  native  land,  and  your  own  comfort  for 
the  benefit  of  your  fellow  creatures.  I  bme 
often  heard  it  sud  that  only  unmarried  men 
can  accomplish  any  thing  great  in  science 
If  you  travel,  think  that,  wherever  you  go, 
whether  you  are  working  or  resting,  tliat 
the  prayers  and  the  blessings  of  an  old  maid 
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Meompaoy  yoa.  Thiak  aba  that  your  faith- 
M  deTotioB  made,  and  stiH  makes  her,  hap- 
py, and  wiU  warm  her  heart  in  old  age — 
eten  io  death.  Think  not,  though  I  write 
thia,  that  my  feelings  are  calm  ;  that  I  smile 
while  you  weep.  Ah  no !  I  too  weep,  and 
my  heart  is  breaking !  If  it  can  be  any  com- 
fort to  your  noble  heart  to  know  it — yon  are 
tha  ooly  man  whom  I  have  toved,  Uie  first, 
certainly  the  laat!  Promise  me  that  yon 
will  speedily  apply  yourself  again  to  your 
tabors — or  will  travel !  It  wiU  be  paiofnl 
fur  me  to  think  that  I— even  for  a  few  days 
••^disturbed  an  activity  so  noble,  so  blessed ! 
Aad  now,  once  more,  blessings  i^)on  it,  and 
npMi  you,  my  friend  ! 

•*  Yoa  will  tivvel ! — seme  time  you  will 
oaai*  back  again.  Then  we  shall  Im  oUer, 
oaloMr !  It  ia  to  me  a  necessity,  a  consola- 
tion in  thia  hour,  to  behave  Uiat  you  will 
then  possess  a  home  in  my  brother-and-sis- 
ter-home,  and  that  tbra  I  shall  press  your 
haad  as  your  best,  truest  friend  and  sister. 

"  HjtBTIO." 

When  Hedvig  had  finished  her  letter, 
aad  raiaed  her  eyes  from  her  p«q>er,  she 
MW  ber  ikith&l  servant,  Maja,  standing  at 
IIm  door,  who  alio  held  a  letter  in  her  hand, 
aad  Btood  hesi^ting  whether  she  shonld 
enter,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  Hedvig,  as 
if  inqniring  whether  she  shouU  disturb  her. 
thr  eyes,  too,  were  moist  with  tears. 

We  will  take  this  opnortaniQr  of  giving  a 
more  detailed  account  of  Maja.  From  what 
the  reader  has  already  seen  of  her  figure, 
we  imagiBe  that  ke  by  no  means  suspects 
iMr  to  bnve  been  formed  by  the  eraces.  We 
wm»\  confirm  this  opinion.  She  Itad  a  strong 
flgnre,  broad  back,  high  shoulders,  and  some- 
tiiiBg  so  ungraceful  in  her  carriage,  that 
Hedvig,  the  first  time  she  saw  her,  hesitated 
whedier  she  should  engage  her  as  a  domes- 
tic servant.  But  Maja  looked  at  her  with 
a  pair  of  pleasant,  light  brown  eyes,  which 
tiii  an  especially  grave,  kind,  and  heartfelt 
espresaion,  and  said,  "Oh,  kind  Miss — do 
take  me!" 

And  Hedvig  engaged  her  immediately. 
On  ^is  Maja  laughed,  with  a  short,  spas- 
modi*,  queer  kind  of  lauch,  drawing  in  her 
head,  and  shooting  forUi  ber  qhest,  but 
kiokiog  ail  the  while  moat  cordially  pleased. 
Hedvig  laughed,  too,  thought  it  very  odd, 
bvt  took  no  notice.  It  was  now  nearly 
tMrteen  years  since  this  time,  and  Maja  had 
ever  since  been  a  pillar  in  the  family,  and 
seented  now  altogether  inseparable  from  it. 
Her  figure  was  still  as  ungraceful  as  at  first, 
bat  she  managed  the  business  of  the  honse 
ao^xeellently,  and  her  strong  frame,  sus- 
tained by  strong  health,  seemed  made  to 
boatle  about  among  house-gear,  pails  of 
water,  fuel  which  iwd  to  be  carried  io,  and 
such  Uke,  shunning  no  work  however  hard, 
and  being  able  to  stand  any  duDg.     The 


kng^,  which  was  heard  on  every  possibia 
occasion,  was  always  alike  odd,  and  tnal 
apropos ;  but — never  did  any  one  see  adaad 
or  an  ill-natured  expresaion  on  Mima's  coun- 
tenance— never;  and  people  grew  accns- 
tomed  to  the  laugh.  Maja  planted  her  heeb 
heavily  upon  the  floor,  when  she  west  about 
ber  work  in  the  rooms,  yes,  so  heavily  thai 
all  the  furniture  trembled.  But  see  her  ia 
a  sick  chamber  where  she  had  any  one  to 
nurse,  and  then  no  one  heard  her  foot-fill; 
then,  Maja  was  so  gentle  in  her  movemeoti^ 
so  afTectioDate,  so  clever,  so  unwearied  in  bar 
attentions  that — I  very  much  doubt  whethsr 
any  of  the  graces  could  have  performed  thoaa 
duties  so  well,  and  in  particular  whether  tba 
sick  person  would  have  been  .so  comfortabis 
under  their  care.  The  cause  of  all  this  was 
that,  spite  of  her  broad  back,  and  spite  of 
her  ungraceful  figure,  she  bad  a  heart  at 
kind,  as  pure,  at  warm,  a*  full  of  nobis  kn- 
pulses  as  aver  beat  ia  a  human  breast;  sod 
this  heart  was  the  mainspring  io  the  ckxkr 
work  of  ber  beiag.  This  heart  also  gave 
an  actual  grace  to  ber  soul,  and  eommaai- 
cated  the  same  to  ber  thoughts  and  action*. 
This  soul  shone  brightly  from  hsr  eyes,  the 
only  beautiful  feature  in  her  otherwiia 
ordinaiy  ftuie,  and  this  ftithfol,  heartfelt 
ghnoe  which  seemed  to  read  within  the  very 
soul  the  wishes  of  tkose  whom  she  loved — 
that  glance  became  a  li^  in  ^le  family  in 
more  than  one  respect. 

When  Hedvig's  mother  died,  and  Hedvig, 
then  so  young,  was  obliged  to  take  apeo 
herself  those  responsible  fBomly  cares,  her 
courage  in  the  first  place  wavered,  and  the 
felt  her  powers  inadequate  to  the  task.  She 
said  then  to  Maja,  who  had  been  two  yean 
in  the  family,  and  with  whose  worth  she  had 
become  acquainted : 

"  Maja,  yoH  mutt  now  baeoroe  my  at«y 
and  my  helper,  if  I  am  to  accomplish  all  that 
which  is  laid  upon  me.  Assist  me  to  take 
into  eoosidaration  how  every  thing  is  to  be 
done  in  the  best  manner,  so  that  every  ooa 
may  be  comfortable,  and  so  that  it  will 
answer.  And  help  my  poor  memoir  witk 
your  excellent  one,  and  remind  me  of  nhat 
ought  to  be  done.  Without  yoti,  M^  I 
oould  not  manage." 

If  any  one  lud  ofibred  Maja  "  gold  and 
green  woods,"  they  would  not  so  firmly  bwa 
attached  her  to  them  aa  by  these  wonb- 
She  was  one'  of  those  sterling  souls  in  whoa 
we  may  place  confidence — even  as  repii* 
our  wants  and  our  weaknesses — withott 
danger.  The  encouragement  which  Hea- 
vig  gave  was  also  a  means  of  awakeniog  ■■> 
Maja  many  a  slumbering  power,  both  la 
uDderstanding  and  judgment  Froni  this 
moment  the  interests  of  the  femily  were  her 
own.  She  became  Hedvig's  right  htiA 
without  allowing  any  one  else  to  know  that 
she  was  more  than  the  left;  and  thus  (he 
relationship  between  mistreju  and  serrani 
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become — witbont  its  being  io  any  ^y 
deranged — ono  of  on  altogether  deep  and 
heert-felt  character. 

From  this  time  it  was  entirely  forgotten 
in  the  fomiiy,  as  far  as  concerned  Maja,  that 
there  was  any  such  thing  in  the  world  as 
"time  for  quitting."*  This  had  also  l>een  the 
case  for  the  last  ten  years,  as  regarded  the 
general's  serrant.  Corporal  Stolt. 

"I^^iiiitii ! — ^what  an  important  part  they 
act  in  the  life  and  history  of  families !  And 
who  can  enumerate  the  deeds  of  energy  and 
patience,  and  all  the  Christian  Tirtses  which 
are  day  and  night  perfmrmed  by  good  ser- 
vant*} Volumes  might  be  written  aboat 
them;  yet — to  what  purpose?  There  is 
OAwho  enumerates  them,  and  writes  them 
down  in  his  book — that  great  book! — and 
we  shall  one  day  know  more  i^nt  them 
when  it  is  opened  ;  when  the  quiet  life,  and 
the  unobtrusive  deeds  which  now  lie  con- 
cealed in  the  shades  of  hoaseboM  existence, 
riiBll  be  revealed  to  die  day ;  and  when  the 
great  Master  shall  call  forth  to  a  joyful 
reward  die  good  and  the  faithful  servant — 
who  was  faiUiful  in  the  little  thing. 

We  will  now  close  die  characteristics  of 
Maja  with  the  remark  that  she,  like  many 
of  her  class  and  sex,  had  a  very  warm  and 
even  practical  fiuicy,  with  a  perception  of 
every  thing  that  was  beantinil  and  good; 
but — diough  she  bore  the  same  name  as  the 
mother  of  the  god  of  eloquence,  yet  elo- 
quence was  not  one  of  her  great  gifts. 

Her  words,  like  her  laughter,  came  forth 
ID  an  odd  and  sometimes  misplaced  way,  in 
partionbir  if  her  feelings  were  at  all  excited ; 
Day,  they  would  often  come  as  it  were  back 
fmemost,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
her  having  a  sort  of  rude  eloquence  of  ex- 
pression, the  meaning  of  which  was  very 
intelligible.  When  she  had  once  got  fairly 
afloat  in  any  story,  she  went  on  tolerably 
well.  But  when  she  was  much  deSghted, 
v«ry  happy,  or  very  much  pleased  widi  any 
thing,  then  she  stumbled  about  for  words, 
and  could  only  find  one  single  expression  to 
pre  nttetanoe  to  her  feelings  aiid  her  joy, 
and  this  was,  "It  is  so  feeliag-fnU !"  That 
was  the  summing  up,  and  the  finishing  point 
of  all. 

We  wis  now  return  to  the  moment  when 
Maja  stood  at  the  door,  hesitatmg,  widi  a 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
Hedvig. 

"  What  is  it,  Maja  1"  inquired  Hedvig, 
"you  are  troubled  about  something?" 

"  Ah,  yes.  Miss  !  I  have  been  UAd — 
something  so  sad!"  replied  Maja,  wiping 
away  with  her  apron  the  tears  that  would 
not  be  restrained. 

*  In  Sweden,  servants  ate  always,  according  to 
.aw,  engaged  for  at  least  six  months,  in  the  country 
for  a  year  1  and  the  "  flyttnings-tid"  is  at  Stockholm 
the  I  St  of  A  pri),  and  21  st  of  October ;  in  the  country, 
Ihe  84th  of  the  latter  montb. 


"WhM  is  it  then,  dear  MajaT"  asked 
Hedvig,  iustantly  ready  to  sympathize-,  "teD 
me  about  it !" 

"Ay,  Miss,  it  is — a  young  girl !  And,  you: 
see !  her  Aiother  was  the  fHend  of  my 
youth ;  asd  she  is  now  dead — and  such  ar 
kind  creature !  And  she,  the  girl ! — she-^ 
has  taken  to  bad  ways !" 

"  How  has  this  happened  T"  asked  Hedng: 

"  Ay,  yoB  see ! — ^I  can  very  well  ftncy 
that  she  was  vain,  and  wished  to  make 
herself  fine,  poor  simpleton !  and  that  her 
wages  weren't  enough  for  it — for  rite  had 
a  place  as  kitchen-maid  io  a  gendeman's 
fomiiy  here  m  die  city — and  Aen  she  fatid 
her  hands  on  what  was  not  hers.  Ah,  Miss ! 
how  that  vanity  and  that  folly  about  wishing 
to  be  better  dressed  than  one  has  the  means 
for,  has  brought  misfortune  to  many  a  yonna^ 
girl  of  my  class !  This  poor  thine  fancied 
— as  such  always  do— that  her  duhonesty 
would  never  be  found  out.  But,  look  yon ! 
it  was,  and  she— got  into  the  house  of  cor- 
rection, dear  Miss ! — ^Is  not  diat  dreadful  T 
And  now  the  time  of  her  imprisonment  is 
ended,  but  she  remains  there  still,  because 
she  is  without  a  place.*  Her  mother  has 
been  dead  many  years ;  she  has  no  near  re- 
lations, and  who  will  take  her  into  servie* 
when  she  comes  oDt  of  that  place,  tnth  the 
character  of  a — thief?  One  can't  expect 
it!— 

"I  do  not  know  what  put  ne  in  her 
heart ;  btrt  here  has  she  now  written  to  me, 
and  prays  me  to  help  her,  if  I  can,  to  get 
into  service  widi  a  kind  and  respectable 
family  who  will  assist  her  good  wishes  to 
become  a  creditable  person  again ;  and  she 
begs  me  to  have  mercy  upon  her  for  her 
mother's  sake,  and  because  she  is  so  young! 
She  writes — so  feeling-ftill — so  properly, 
Miss  Hedvig.  And  she  is  hardly  one-and- 
twenty,  dear  Miaa!"  Maja  again  put  her 
apron  to  her  eyes.     After  this  she  condnned, 

"  She  was  such  a  sweet  litde  thing,  as  a 
child — and  gentle,  active,  and  inteBigent,  and 
every  body  liked  her  very  much.  And  if 
her  mother  could  now  know  what  has  be- 
fallen her,  she  would  die  of  grief,  even  if 
she  were  in  the  bosom  of  our  Lord !  Her 
mother  and  I,  we  were  servants  together  in  ft 
good  Jew-fomily,  where  I  was  bef(»e  I  came 
here.  And  do  you  know,  Miss!  I  have 
many  a  time  thought  that  for  the  most  part 
it  depends  upon  the  masters  and  mistresses 
how  the  servants  turn  out.  I  was  young, 
and  knew  very  little  when  I  went  into  that 
Jew's  family;  and  I  should  soon  enough 
have  been  lavghed  out  of  living  there  if  the 
lady  had  not  been  so  kind  and  so  reasonable 


*  In  Sweden,  servants  aiB  not  allowed,  by  law, 
to  be  out  of  place,  otherwise  they  will  be  taken  up 
and  committed  to  prison  as  rogues  and  vagab'NMla. 
Public  opinion  is  now,  however,  opposed  to  this 
cruel  law,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  be 
altered. 
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toward  me,  and  talked  to  me  for  my  good, 
yeg,  just  Uke  a  mother.  And  no  bettef  or 
more  rigbt-thinkiag  master  and  mistress 
could  one  have  had.  The  gentleman  and 
hdy  lived  as  happily  one  with  the  other  as 
two  angels ;  there  never  was  a  single  angry 
word  between  them,  and  so  good  and  chari- 
table to  the  poor!  Ay,  rieht  good  were 
diey,  that  I  can  say!  And  they  hronght 
up  their  cbildren  gravely,  end  always  wished 
them  to  be  as  kind  and  civil  toward  ns  serv- 
ants as  toward  strangers.  Ay,  ay !  never 
were  they  allowed  to  ask  us  for  any  thing 
but  in  a  polite  and  kind  manner.  And  I 
never  saw  the  lady  so  cross  ar  once  when 
one  of  the  young  gentleman  ciilled  me  an 
ugly  name.  He !  he !  he !  be !  I  bad  in- 
deeid  to  beg  the  boy  off — poor  little  fel- 
low !  he !  he !  he !  he ! —  And  do  yon  know, 
Miss,  I  believe  that  the  Jews  are  as  earnest 
in  their  religion  as  we  Christians  are  in  ours. 
The  lady  said  always  '  by  the  help  of  God ! 
— as  God  pleases,'  when  the  question  was 
aboat  any  thing  important,  of  coarse.  And 
once,  when  one  of  the  chiklren  was  sndden- 

S  taken  so  ill  that  they  thought  it  would  die, 
e  master  clasped  together  his  hands,  and, 
kMking  up,  said,  '  Almigh^  Ood,  help  ns !' 
and  he  wept !" 

"  Did  they  never  talk  on  religious  subjects 
with  you  ?"  asked  Hedvtg. 

"  No,  Miss,  never!  Batonce,  when  I  had 
been  to  church,  one  of  the  young  gentlemen 
asked  me,  when  I  came  home,  what  the 
clergyman  had  preached  about;  and  I  told 
him,  for  it  was  the  truth,  that  it  was  about 
the  'hatred  of  the  Jews  to  Christ.'  But 
was  it  not  odd,  Miss,  that  it  should  just  that 
very  day  be  a  sermon  about  the  Jews'  ha- 
tred to  Christ?  And  then  said  the  boy, 
'  Yes,  it  was  not  we  that  did  so,  but  our  fore- 
lilthers ;  we  did  not  advise  that.'  " 

"  And  in  that  they  were  very  right,"  said 
Hedvig. 

"  Yes,  I  thought  so  too,"  continued  Maja, 
"  and  certain  it  is,  that  many  Christian  gentle- 
folks are  not  so  good  and  honorable,  and  so 
careful  of  their  servants,  as  this  Jew  family 
toward  theirs.  And  had  this  poor  lass,  who 
now  is  in  prison,  lived  with  such  a  master 
and  mistress,  then  I  hardly  think — nay,  I 
may  say  downright,  I  don't  believe  that  she 
would  have  been  therp ;  because,  with  such 
a  good  mother  one  can  not  be  bad  at  heart. 
And  now  it  cuts  me  to  the  very  soul,  to  think 
that  she  is  confined  there  among  so  many 
wicked  people,  and  will  get  worse  and  worse 
every  day,  and  perhaps,  in  the  end,  be  abso- 
Intoly  lost — ^when  she  now  would  so  gladly 
become  a  reputable  person  again.  And  so 
young !— It  is  very  hard,  dear  Miss  I" 

"  Yes,"  said  Hedvig,  sorrowfully,  "  but  it 
is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  assist  her ;  be- 
cause all  masters  and  mistresses  are  afraid, 
with  good  reason,  of  any  person  who  comes 
out  of  the  house  of  correction,  where  they 


gei^erally  deteriorate  in  morals,  instead  of 
improving ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  desired  of 
reputable  servants  that  they  should  live  with 
those  who  have  suffered  under  a  public  sen- 
tence. They  would  consider  themselve* 
disgraced  hy  it." 

"  But  I  should  not  think  so,  Miss  Hed 
vig,"  said  Majn,  fixing  upon  Hedvig  her  hoa 
est,  kind,  sincere  eyes  ;  "  I  should  really  set 
myself  gladly  about  being  as  a  sister,  MM  a 
mother,  to  such  a  poor  creature,  and  should 
try  to  make  bnr  a  good,  and  respectable,  and 
happy  being  once  more  !" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  that,  my  good  Maja!  Yes, 
I  know  that  you  wonld  do  so  I"  said  Hedvig, 
and  the  eyes  of  mistress  and  servant  rested 
one  upon  the  other  with  a  look  that  cftkl 
not  be  mistaken. 

"  Ah,  Miss  !"  continued  Maja,  encouraged 
by  the  expression  of  Hedvig's  eyes — "  if  I 
might  dare  to  beg ! — ^We  could  very  well  do 
with  one  girl  more  in  the  bouse,  who  would 
help  a  little  in  the  kitchen,  because  Margreto 
has  a  deal  to  do,  and  who  would  assist  me  a 
little  with  the  cleaning,  and  the  fine-wash  now 
and  then.  If,  Miss  Hedvig — if  the  gentle- 
folks would  take  Hannah  just  for  a  trial ! — I 
would  take  care  of  her,  and  teach  her — and 
I  could  set  a  little  bed  for  her  beskle  mine, 
and  she  could  put  her  clothes  in  mj  chest  of 
drawers.  And  she  would  have  a  good  home 
and  shelter,  and  might  once  more  become  a 
good  character !" 

"  We  will  think  about  it,  Maja,"  replied 
Hedvig;  "I  will  speak  with  ray  brother 
Augnstin  on  the  subject,  and  with  the  gen- 
eral. I  will  not  promise  you  with  certainty, 
but  I  believe  it  may  be  done." 

"Ah,  that  good  Miss  Hedvig!"  exclaimed 
Maja,  "Ah,  how  beautiful  that  would  be! 
Ah,  yes! — And  she  can'  recover  her  char- 
acter— and  her  mofljer ! — And  I — ah — ^it  is 
so  feeling-full,  Miss !" 

"  But  a  responsible  thing,  at  the  same 
time,  Maja,"  said  Hedvig ;  "  and  the  heavi 
est  part  of  the  charge  wonld  lie  upon  yon, 
because  yon  would  have  the  most  to  do  with 
her,  and  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  your 
way  of  treating  and  managing  her." 

"  Yes,  I  acknowledge  that,"  said  Maja, 
"  but  do  you  see,  I  fancy  that  if  one  will  do 
the  best,  according  to  one's  knowledge  and 
ability,  then,  as  in  poverty,  one  shall  have 
help  from  God." 

"Yes,  and  that  is  also  my  opinion,  my 
good  Majn,"  said  Hedvig.  And  after  that. 
the  two  went  each  her  way. 

Hedvig  went  to  k>ok  for  Augustin,  but  he 
was  not  yet  returned. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  hoar  was  come 
when  the  various  members  of  the  family 
assembled  for  the  evening.  One  after  the 
other  they  entered  the  parlor.  Apples  and 
nuts  were  set  out,  and  uncle  Hercules'  little 
glass  of  toddy  was  prepared  by  GOthilda. 
It  was  not  till  late  in  the  evening  that  Aa- 
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gnstin  came.  The  joyful  feelings,  however, 
which  his  coming  always  excited,  were  this 
time  damped  by  the  unusually  sorrowful  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance.  He  neverthe- 
less embraced  and  l(issed  affectionately  his 
young  sisters,  who  threw  their  arms  pas- 
sionately and  joyfully  round  his  neck,  and 
then,  withdrawing  himself  silently,  and  with 
a  reserved  manner,  he  seemed  to  wish  to 
avoid  Hedvig's  uneasy  and  tenderly  inquir- 
ing looks. 

Genera]  Herkules  would  not  play  at  cards 
this  evening,  but,  full  of  good  humor  and  en- 
joyment, sate  and  watched  the  young  girls 
dancing  in  the  drawing-room,  and  laughing 
heartily  at  a  caricature  Poike,  which  GOth- 
ikla  and  Bror  danced  with  the  most  grotesque 
gesticulations  and  grimaces,  while  Engel, 
light  and  elegant  as  the  youngest  sister  of 
the  Graces,  instructed  her  partner,  the  gen- 
eral's nephew,  young  Jarl  Herkules,  who 
was  very  unlike  her  in  person,  in  the  mys- 
teries of  that  modem  dance,  widi  all  its 
vaiiatloDs. 

Uno  sat  beside  Hedvig,  and  looked  at 
EogeL 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  skw  a  being," 
■aid  he,  "who  looked  so  really  pure  and 
good  as  she  does; — as  if  there  were  nothing 
evil  in  her.  She  is  like  what  we  fancy  an 
BSgel  to  be — a  heavenly  child." 

Hedvig  crimsoned  with  the  joy  of  hearing 
ber  bek)ved  young  sister's  praise. 

"  And  she  is  what  she  seems  to  be,"  said 
Hedvig,  "as  much  so,  I  fiincy,  as  a  hnman 
being  can  be,  because,  beneath  this  child- 
like, gay  temper,  which  makes  all  around 
her  happy,  there  lies  a  deeply  sensitive  heart. 
May  she  be  happy !" 

"Yes,  may  she  be  so!"  replied  Uno, 
with  much  feeling.  "  I  could  hardly  for- 
give any  one  who  made  her  unhappy.  And 
if  I .» 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  and  when 
Hedvig  kwked  at  him  inouiringiy,  he  was 
pale,  and  had  assumed  that  reserved  and 
grave  expression  which  seemed  to  forbid 
any  inquiry  respecting  the  communication 
which  had  been  withheld.  Hedvig  was  si« 
lent,  and  continued  to  sew,  and  Uno  seemed 
'  buried  in  his  thoughts. 

"  Ivar  came ;  made  some  wild  waltzings 
among  his  sisters,  after  which  he  seated  him- 
■elf  in  a  comer  and  looked  like  a  thundery 
■ky.  OOthikb  went  up  to  him,  and  endeav- 
ored to  enliven  him  by  various  observations 
respecting  his  aveiUuret  de  Tdemaque,  which  i 
■he  was  at  that  time  reading-TCalypso  and 
ber  island,  and  so  on. 

"Don't  vex  him,  GOthilda!"  besou^t 
Engel  gently,  as  she  drew  away  her  mis- 
chievous sister,  "  he  is  tired,  let  him  be  at 
peace !" 

"  I  assure  yon,"  said  GSthilda,  "  that  he 
ii  very  cross,  and  in  an  ill-hnmor,  and  that  ^ 
k  a  bad  habit  which  young  gentlemen  can ; 


never  be  soon  enongh  broken  of,  ebe  diey 
become  detestable.  Ivar  ought  really  to  be 
educated  by  Uncle  Herkules  and  me ;  and 
it  would  do  the  young  feUow  a  vast  deal  of 
good  if  Thor's  hammer  chased  away  all 
witchcraft  out  of  him ;  for  there  is  some 
Calypso  or  Dnkinea  that  has  got  entire  poa- 
session  of  him,  and  makes  him  aa  '  morUen' 
—oi  that  I  am  very  sure — .  As  to  yoo, 
Bror,  you  are  always  rational  and  in  a  good 
hnpior,  and  therefore  I  like  you.  Shall  we 
two  set  up  housekeeping  together,  some  fine 
day  when  we  have  got  something  to  begin 
housekeeping  with?     What  do  yon  say  7" 

"  I  say  yet,  if  you  will  promise  me  beef 
with  horse-radish  every  Monday,  and  pease- 
soup  every  Thursday !" 

"  Agreed  !  and  yon  must  provide  a  bottle 
of  wine  for  every  day." 

"  Well,  that  is  settled,  and  as  soon  as  you 
are  your  own  mistress,  we  will  set  up  house- 
keeping together." 

"  A  fine  arrangement,  upon  my  honor !" 
excfaiimed  uncle  Herkules,  "  but  look  yon,  it 
shall  not  take  place,  unless  I  am  included  in 
it.  Do  you  hear  that,  my  little  Lady  Fanci- 
fol  ?  You  must  not  be  &ithless  to  me. 
Such  a  little  rascal !  Did  yoo  ever  hear  of 
such  devices  and  complots  i" 

"  Uncle  shall  have  a  share ;  uncle  shall 
be  one  of  us  ;  uncle  shall  have  beef  and 
horse-radish  twice  a  week,  and  with  sauce 
that  shall  give  a  relish  like— —a  whole  bot- 
tle !  But  uncle  must  promise  me  one  thing" 
— and  GOthilda  threw  her  arms  caressingly 
round  her  uncle's  neck.    He  said — 

"  Nay,  what's  all  this,  my  little  witch  ? 

The  d ^"s  in  me  if  I ." 

'  "  Yes,  dear  uncle,  that  you  must  leave  oflT 
swearing  so  very  much,  and  calling  on  the 
Evil  One  at  every  turn.    It  sounds  so  ill, 

and '-.    Will  not  uncle  promise  it  to  his 

little  GAtha  T" 

"  That  I  wonM  do  with  confounded  pleaa- 
ure,  my  little  heart,"  replied  the  general, 
good-humoredly,  "  if  I  could  keep  my  prom- 
ise. But  the  devil  fetch  me  if  I  could !  Old 
habits  stick  so  close,  you  see.  And  besides, 
I  think  that  it  sounds  exceedingly  well,  that 
I  do.  If  I  were  to  say,  for  example,  *  n^ 
little  GOthilda  is  a  good  girl,'  how  wooJd  it 
sound  7  Why,  just  as  water-gruel  tastes, 
deuced  insipid  and  flat.  Bat  if  I  should  say, 
'  my  little  GOthilda  is  a  d — lishly  confounded 
fiunous  girl !'  that  sounds  well,  that  has  some 
flavor  in  it,  it  has !  That  has  horse-radidl 
in  it — it  puts  some  spirit  into  the  thing.  TeD 
me,  don't  you  think  yourself  that  it  sounda 
exceedingly  well  7" 

"  Ye — s,  certainly,"  stammered  GOthikla, 
smiling  and  blushing,  and  rather  vexed  widi 
herself;  "  but— but— " 

"  Yes,  you  see  it,  my  dear  girl !"  exclaim- 
ed the  general,  laughing;  "yes,  yes,  yon 
are  of  my  sort,  that  yon  are !  But  I  can 
never  believe  that  you  are  afraid  lest  tha 
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4(MiI  «Bd  hW  p««pl«  abould  come  bodily 
4nme  fine  day  nod  carry  off  tiiose  who  call 
4qpoD  him.  But  doa'-t  b«  airaid  of  that,  n>y 
!lu« — I  i»*e  settled  that  twakiess  lone  ago 
iritb  our  Lord.  He  -knows,  as  well  as  I  <k), 
ftbat  it  is  eofy  tiie  bpeatfa  of  the  mouth,  aod 
von  may  believe  me,  he  does  not  trouble 
nimself  afaeut  it,  any  more  than  I  trouble 
■aysetf  about  some  graios  of  pepper  in  the 
tmbtfgt.  And  you  nho  muat  bear  with  me, 
Joy  Mttle  butterfly." 

"  With  this  he  kissed  her  and  rose ;  and 
OMhiMa,  somewhat  crest-lUlan  at  the  result 
of  this  attack,  irtiidi  had  been  long  arranged 
between  her  and  Engel,  and  now  had  been 
melntriy  attempted,  consoled  himself  with 
cracking  nuts  with  the  others,  aod  tried  not 
to  hear  Bror's  derisive  whi^>er,  "  How  did 
you  like  it?"  and  not  to  see  a  long  nose 
wfaidi  Amt  young  felk>w,  Jarl,  very  quickly 
«rf  maUcioasly  made  at  her. 

Later  in  the  evening  Hedvig  saw  Engel 
•ittiaig  silently,  with  her  head  thrown  back 
••d  her  fixed  eyes,  as  if  by  a  speU,  upon 
•ome  object  which  seemed  to  occupy  her 
wfaote  aaal.     She  went  up  to  her  and  said — 

"  What  are  yeu  looking  so  steadfastly  at, 
my  Uttle  Engel  ?" 

Engel  started  a  Kttle  and  Utisbed  while  she 
«tld,  "  At  Augustin  and  his  friend  !  Look 
«t  them,  Hedvig,  how  handsome  and  good 
tb^  kxdi !" 

Hedvig  saw  Aagnatiii  and  Udo  sittiog  in 
tiie  reeeaa  «f  a  wimiow,  in  eiwversatioD,  and 
dieir  ftae  psve  proiles  came  out  extremely 
well  against  the  dark-red  wincfew-curtaiss. 
la  eider  to  prove  what  were  ker  sister's  fsel- 
ings,  Hedvig  said — 

M  But  Ubo  is  not  handsome ;  and  besides 
that,  he  is  so  reserved,  so " 

"Not  haadseme!"  repeated  Engel,  as- 
tonished and  almost  displeased,  "  t  know  no 
one  so  handsome  as  he — except  Augustin !" 
•Med  she,  blushing   at  her  own  eamest- 


'  Yes  !  she  was  with — Q- 


Ab  hov  afterward — the  watchman  had 
already  sounded  ten  o'clock  upon  his  in- 
korraemoos  horn  —  Hedvig  and  Augustin 
were  afene  together  in  the  parlor.  ^U  was 
tfieir  custom  to  spend  an  hour  together  in 
the  evenings,  after  all  the  others  were  gone. 
Kvery  thing  was  quiet  around  them.  The 
lamp  barned  dimly.  Augustin  stood  at  the 
wiodow.  It  was  a  starlight  but  a  stormy 
■s|^t,  and  the  wind  bore  at  iaterrais  to  the 
window  the  aennds  of  the  fively  music  of 
■  ImII  in  the  neighboihood.  Hedvig  went 
«p  to  her  brother,  and  laying  her  head 
softly  on  his,  and  looking  np  into  his  face, 
■he  said  tenderly,  "  How  are  you  this  even- 
ing ?     You  an  not  weH !" 

"  No,"  said  Augustin,  "  the  old  trouble 
is  Aere .'"  and  he  took  Hedvig's  hand  and 
fmssed  it  to  his  heart ;  "  I  have  seen  her 
Ifaia  evening !"  added  be. 

"ReMoa}" 


And  she  T — was  she  like  herself?" 
"  Yes — no.  She  was  beantifnl  as  for- 
aosrly,  but  yet  different.  It  distressed  nw 
to  see  her.  When  I  eooskJer  what  that 
oobly-eodowed  being  mi^  have  been,  and 
what  she  now  is,  and  how  she  becomes 
mere  and  more — " 

"  Was  die  not  friendly  toward  yoa  ?" 
"  Too  much  so  ! — Too  much  so  for  what 
now  is  and  can  henceforth  be  between  us. 
She  speke  about  '  frieodslup  and  the  old 
bond,'  which  she  wishes  te  renew.  She 
will  call  on  you ;  will  be  '  wkh  us  as  fer- 
merly.'  How  is  that  passible  ?  If  she  had 
loved  that  man  for  whom  she  deserted  me ; 
had  she  esteemed  him  ; — bat  it  was  merely 
vanity,  self-interest,  love  of  the  worid  ;-^40, 
no  I  It  is  too  late  fer  thitt,  and  I  can  eslly 
wish  to  be  able  to  forget !  The  wound  'w 
yet  too  fresh  I  But  she  reqwres  a  iiieiid, 
and  you,  Hedvig,  oo^  te  become  to  her 
what  I  never  can." 

"  Ah,  Augustin !"  interrupted  Hedvig, 
"  what  can  I  be  to  aootber !  I  feel  myaeff 
often  so  weak,  so  deficient  of  power  even 

for  myseUi  so  that  I  "  aod  Hedvig's 

head  sank  upon  Augustia's  shoulder — "thmt 
I  widi  to  lay  myself  down  aod  merely 
sleep  —  sleep!  I  am  weary  sofnetjmes, 
weary  of  life !  My  heart,  sometimes,  is  so 
strongly  agitated — it  desires  to  live  an  ex- 
pansive and  noUe  life;  te  bre^e  Cortb  warm 
and  beantifnl  fe«diBgt— Iwt  as  it  can  not  do 
so,  there  are  times,  Ktomeiits,  wbea  I  wiah 
— merely  to  sleep ! 

Hedvig's  unusual^  excited  tone  and  words 
quickly  O-ew  Augustin's  attetiioD  from  him- 
self to  her.  He  inquired,  with  the  moat 
lively  tenderness,  after  the  cause  of  this 
excitement,  and  thus  became  aeqnaioted 
with  the  sacrifice  which  Hedng  bed  made 
that  day,  had  been  obliged  to  make,  of  a  bf», 
a  future  which,  to  her  eaaeatially  woaan^ 
nature,  seemed  to  be  the  only  happy  ob»— 
a  life  as  wife  and  mother.  She  showod 
Augustin  the  letter  which  she  bad  reoetved, 
and  the  one  which  she  had  written  in  reply. 
Jt  was  a  consolation  to  her  to  consult  with 
her  brotherly  friend  on  this  subject.  Au- 
gustin resd  both  letters  wtoh  tenderneaa. 

"  You  have  done  very  right,"  said  he, 
"  very  right  hotii  for  him,  for  yourself,  and 
for  us  aU.  Oh!  I  would  thiM^  it  could  be 
otherwise,  but  it  is  not  te  be  thought  of. 
Ludivico,  noUe  and  excellent  as  he  is,  is  not 
sufficiently  a  man  of  business  to  be  able  to 
{HTovide  for  a  family  by  his  earnings;  and 
the  small  salary  he  has,  ia  merely  enou^ 
for  himself.  You  have  done  very  ri^t, 
very  prudently  for  us  all,  but— «h,  Hedvig! 
— that  yon  yourself  dionid  have  so  litde 
happiness  in  it !" 

"Ah,  that  is  nothiag  at  eU,  Aognstio," 
said  Hedvig,  comforted  by  his  syrapetiqr, 
"  and  in  a  Utile  while  1  abeiu  baoome  < 
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and  stronger.     You  will  see  tbnt.    Don't 
b«  troubl^  about  it." 

Augustin's  glance  rested  with  great  ten- 
derness upon  his  sister,  and  while  he  did  ao, 
be  seemed  to  gaze  into  her  future. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  a  time  will  come  which 
will  be  good  for  you.  and  witen  you  will  be 
happy.  That  I  believe ;  that  I  feel  sure  of! 
But  yet  I  wish  I  could  see  your  life,  a  few 
years  henoe,  more  agreeable  and  leas  labor- 
UNis  in  great  and  little  things.  We  men  are 
•o  egotistic  in  our  way  of  dividing  labor  on 
•artb.  We  have  a  new  to  our  own  snocesa, 
to  the  advancement  of  our  own  interests  in 
our  occupations ;  we  make  for  ourselves,  be- 
tween whiles,  pleasures  ont  of  the  bouse, 
and  we  regard  the  so  doing  almost  as  a  sa- 
cred -duty  toward  onrselvesk  Always,  al- 
ways are  we  thinking  of  mtrselva.  But  you 
— but  you,  Hedvig,  and  your  sister-souh  in 
in  the  world,  what  is  your  life  but  a  contin- 
ual labor,  a  continual  carrying  and  dragging 
for  others  ?  From  early  morning  till  lata  at 
night  is  your  life  split  up  into  many  anxie- 
ties, small  and  great,  for  every  body  and 
•veiy  thmg  around  you.  I  actually  am 
ashamed,  Hedvig,  when  I  consider  how  lit- 
tle you  think  alKHit  yourself,  your  comfort, 
your  pleasure ;  and  bow  I — " 

"Nay,"  interrupted  Hedvig,  with  her 
usual  good-tempered  and  rather  biunorous 
tone :  "  nay,  now,  I  can  not  bear  any  longer 
to  listen  if  you  are  unjust  to  yourself,  Au- 
gustin,  and  toward  men  and  brothers  who 
resemble  yon.  And  were  there  many  such 
men  in  the  world,  women  would  find  their 
services  easy  in  the  house,  and  both  honor 
able  and  delightful  also.  And  that  J  do  after 
all,  Augnstin,  and  for  your  sake  1  shall  find 
tbem  increasingly  se,  now  that  I  know  ray 
&te  is  determined.  Do  not  be  uneasy  about 
•ne,  Augnstin.  God  wiU  belp  me— and  you 
And  now  we  must  talk  a  little  about  tbe 
others,  and  tbeir  future.  I  have  to-day  bad 
•  letter  from  Gerda.  She  is  comiac  here, 
en  March,  with  her  intended  and  mouer-in- 
law  elect.  She  is  very  cordial,  and  it  is 
niite  affscting  to  see  bow  pleased  she  is  at 
tne  thought ;  but  still,  in  this  letter,  and  ia 
all  her  letters  of  late,  there  is  a  something 
which  makes  me  uneasy;  she  is  evidently 
not  cheerful,  not  happy,  and  has  something 
Ml  ber  mind  which  she  will  not  speak  out." 

"  Yes,  I  have  remarked  it  too,"  said  An- 
gustin ;  and  I  very  much  fear  that  this  en- 
gagement, this  marriage,  is  not  a  suitable  one 
tor  ber." 

»  Ah,  I  fear  so  too !"  said  Hedvig.  "  She 
•caroely  ever  mentions  Sigurd  in  her  letters. 
Ib  the  mean  time,  tbe  wedding  is  fixed  for 
the  first  of  May,  and  fourteen  days  before 
this  she  goes  home  with  her  future  mother- 
ia-law  and  her  intended,  and  such  of  us  as 
will  go  wi&  them,  because  tbe  wedding  is  to 
like  riaee  at  G :  that  is  decided." 

"¥«•— bat  we  shall  see  Gerda  befbn 


this;  and  she  comes  to  be  some  time  widi 
vs.  I  confess  that  I  k>ng  to  watch  her  and 
ber  lover  together  more  nairowly.  Even 
when  they  were  here  for  a  few  weeks,  some 
years  ago,  there  was  a  something  in  tiieir 
acquaintance  which  I  did  net  fike,  and  whicb 
caused  me  not 'to  aagnr  well  far  the  Satora. 
However,  we  sbaU  see.  There  may,  pa^ 
haps,  be  some  fault,  even  on  ber  side.  U  is 
an  affair  that  realty  troubles  om.  But,  Ifed- 
vig,  there  is  another  acquaintance  wUdb 
promises  us  pleasure,  beoanae  I  think  it  be- 
gius  to  look  serious.  I  mean  Uno's  ineUm- 
taoo  for  oar  EngeL" 

"  Yes,  Ai^uatiM,  I  wish  te  have  a  litlie 
talk  with  you  on  that  very  subject.  I  mk 
convinced  that  it  is  beginaiag  to  be  nratnaL" 

"  That  would  give  me  the  highest  delight," 
exctaimed  Anguatin.  "  Rngel  is  indeed 
hardly  more  than  a  child  yet ;  but  Ueo  is  « 
perfect  man,  and  a  better  man  I  am  not  •»■ 
quainted  with." 

"  Do  yon  say  so,  Angustin  ?  Ob,  then,  I 
shall  be  heart^  I>*PPy  if  Uno  thinks  sen- 
onsly  aboat  Engol ;  Imt  I  must  confess  that, 
much  as  1  like  bia,  there  is  something  in 
him  which  makes  me  naceitaio,  imoomMit- 
aUe — ^I  don't  know  exaetlr  bow." 

"He  has  something  determined,  some- 
thing reserved  in  his  character,"  returoad 
Angustin,  "  whidi  operates  as  a  restraint ; 
and  I  can  not  say  that  be  has  been  in  any' 
way  confidential  with  me.  But  I  have  bsid 
opportunities  of  seeing  sod  bearing  aindi 
about  him  which  pleases  me  in  a  Ugh  de- 
gree. He  is  a  man  who  possesses  an  UK- 
usual  excellence  of  disposition  and  iodiB*- 
tion,  and  he  is  an  uncemmoBly  gaed  man. 
He  does,  in  silence,  an  infiaite  deal  of  good ; 
and  on  bis  own  estate  be  has  so  ammgvd 
that  his  dependents  need  not  remain  ia  pov- 
erty excepting  throu^  their  own  fkolt.  In 
truth,  I  do  not  know  a  man  to  whom  I  would 
rather  give  one  of  my  sisters,  so  certiun  am 
I  that  be  wiU  make  ber  happy." 

**  What  you  say,  Augnstin,  really  deKgbts 
me.  Because  I  have  began  to  be  naeai^ 
since  I  obsMred  bow  strongly  Engel  is  at- 
tracted by  this  man.  Now,  I  Tentors  te 
hope  that  it  is  for  the  best,  and  I  know 
scarcely  any  greater  pleasure  that  could  fidi 
to  my  lot  than  to  see  Ei^l  bappily  marriei, 
and  tmder  cininmstaaces  so  fortunate  as 
those  in  which  this  marriage  woold  phoe 
ber,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view.  Bvt. 
Angustin,  we  must  talk  about  Iw.  De 
yon  know  what  is  amiss  wiUi  him  t  He  is 
dreadfully  changed  within  a  short  time,  and 
his  countenance  sometimes  has  an  exuise 
sioo  which  makes  me  afraid  of  him.  He  i*, 
also,  inaccessible  and  reserved.  Caa  he 
have  any  unhappy  loye-itlbirl  OOtbildn 
tdks  and  jokes  about  some  Lady  Calypse, 
who  has  t^en  him  captive." 

"  Yes,  yes,  poor  lyar ;  I  (tax  tliat  he  is  ia 
tbe  toils  of  some  such  goddess  ef  the  lecoaA 
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or  thirfl  order!  Yon  surely  remember  a 
beautifal  French  woman  who  came  here 
last  winter,  and  said  that  she  was  the  widow 
of  a  Swedish  officer  who  had  died  abroad. 
She  was  noticed  very  much  for  some  time 
on  account  of  her  appearance,  her  agreeable 
Banners,  and  vivacity ;  all  at  once,  however, 
she  withdrew  from  society,  and  merely  saw 
people  at  her  oven  house.  She  continnes 
•till  to  give  small  suppers  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  where  I  hear  that  play  goes  on 
veryhigh.  Ivarwas  immediately  somewhat 
captivated  by  this  handsome  lady,  and  when 
I,  having  heard  some  reports  not  very  ad- 
Tantageous  to  her  character,  partly  in  joke 
aod  partly  in  earnest,  warned  him  of  her 
acquaintance,  he  became  violently  angry  at 
the  injustice  both  of  myself  and  the  world 
toward  '  the  first,  greatest  female  character 
of  the  day.'  I  joked  him  about  his  entha- 
•iasm;  he  was  hurt,  and  from  that  time 
became  reserved  toward  me.  lo  the  mean 
time,  I  know  that  he  is  frequently  present 
at  these  suspicions  little  suppers,  and — I 
am  very 'uneasy  about  this  connection,  par- 
ticularly as  it  is  evident  that  his  temper  is  en- 
tirely ruined.  Hedvig,  you  must  talk  to  him ; 
seek  to  win  his  confidence.  I  have  not  time 
for  it ;  and  besides,  he  is  on  his  guard  against 
me.  He,  like  Oerda,  seems  to  me  to  suflfer 
from  not  knowing  his  own  mind — from  not 
'  discovering  what  it  is  that  he  wishes  and 
ought  to  do.  The  fate  of  many  a  person  is, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  a  tangle,  which  must 
be  unraveled  bv  friendly  hands,  if  it  is  not 
to  be  tightened  into  an  irretrievable  knot. 
Sweet  sister,  I  depend  upon  yonr  gentle, 
tender — I  know  how  skillful  you  are  in  such 
arts  and  emergencies."  And  Augnstin  kissed 
again  and  again  his  sister's  soft  hands. 

"  Take  care — ^you  will  spoil  me !"  said 
Hedvig,  smiling. 

"  Yes,  that  may  be !"  said  Angustin.  "  I 
shall  do  my  best  toward  it." 

Hedvig  had  still  a  communication  to  make 
out  of  the  chronicle  of  the  day,  and  that  was 
Maja's  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  erring  Han- 
nah, and  the  taking  of  her  into  the  service 
of  the  family. 

Hedvig  had  not  miscalculated  upon  Angus- 
tin's  sympalliy  u  this  affair,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  do  what  she  wished. 

"  Ah !"  continued  he,  "  v?e  fortunate  peo- 
ple ought  to  think  more  than  we  do  about 
those  ■  who  sit  in  darkness,'  and  labor  in- 
creasingly for  those  whose  punishment  is  so 
great  and  severe  in  comparison  with  their 
crime !  Families  might  do  much,  particu- 
lar^ if  servants  and  masters  and  mistresses 
united,  as  in  this  case.  I  have  also  thought 
— b«t  it  is  not  worth  while  to  talk  about  it 
now.  Some  time,  Hedvig,  when  my  posi- 
tion in  life  is  more  independent  than  now, 
•nd  when  I  have  more  leisure,  I  should  be 
T«ry  glad  to  do  something,  even  1,  toward 
tile  solution  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 


tions of  our  time — ike  manner  in  which  tboss 
who  labor  under  social  disadvantages  and 
oppressions  may  be  relieved ;  the  fallen 
raised  again. 

"  God  bless  yon  for  the  thought,  for  th« 
intention,  my  Augustin !  And  how  gladly 
would  I  live  Mrith  you  for  it,  and  help  yon — 
if  I  could !" 

"If  you  could!"  repeated  Augustin. 
"Both  as  regards  my  own  private  interests 
and  those  of  the  community,  you  must 
stand  by  my  side  Hedvig.  There  is  a  great 
resemblance  in  our  &tes,  as  well  as  in  the 
problem  of  our  future.  Hand-in-hand  wiD 
we  endeavor  to  solve  it.  We  have  a  large 
family  circle  to  live  for,  my  Hedvig  ?  It  i* 
not  ordained  that  every  one  should  be  noar- 
ried  and  become  fathers  and  mothers ;  bot 
it  is  ordained  that  we,  one  and  all,  should 
be  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other  I" 

The  two  stood  silent  for  a  long  time, 
gently  embracing.  The  lights  of  heaven 
beamed  down  brightly  upon  them,  and 
above  them  ascended  a  starry  image,  the 
most  beautiful  thought  which  is  written  m 
stars  upon  the  vault  of  heaven.  It  was  the 
constellation  of  the  twins ;  it  was  "  the  broth- 
ers' and  sisters'  house,"  with  its  bright,  double 
stars,  and  its  divine  story  about  an  immortal 
brotherly  love. 

So  stood  our  brother  and  sister  a  long 
time,  and  all  became  still  and  bright.  There 
fell  as  it  were  a  starry  dew  upon  their  souls, 
and  they  felt  that  the  seed  of  eternal  life 
had  taken  root. 


REPRESENTATIONS. 

"  Be  quiet !  be  quiet !  throbbing  heart ! 
Restless  thoughts  and  wishes,  be  silent! 
Down,  bitter  ^elings !  Away,  tormenting 
spirits !  I  will  be  calm,  and  strong,  and  free. 
Endure,  oh,  my  heart !  combat  resolutely, 
oh  will !  till  the  night  is  past,  and  the  ro^ 
light  of  the  morning  ascends  !" 

Do  you  recognize  the  song?  do  yon  re- 
member to  have  sung  it  with  silent  lips  amid 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day ;  amid  the 
long,  sleepless  nights?  You,  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  the  inner  life,  whose  silent 
combats,  victories,  or  defeats  no  human  eyes 
behold !  Yes,  you  know  it ;  often  have  you 
sung  it,  watching  over  the  battle-field  of  yoor 


Let  me  sleep,  sleep  only !"  sighed  Hed- 
vig, Yes,  she  slept  not  tlMt  night,  neither 
did  Augustin.  But  already  many  a  night 
had  this  brother  and  sister  lain  awake.  It 
is  a  fact,  that  the  best,  the  noblest  hearts 
may  suflTer  much  and  long  upon  earth. 
But,  pure  and  troubled  souls!  for  yon  has 
heaven  marvelous  consolations  and  peace  in 
store;  for  you  are  growing  in  the  silence, 
beneath  the  snow,  the  seeds  of  paradisiacal 
flowers,  which  await  only  a  warm  day  to 
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tprlng    up — and    that  day,   believe   me — 
conies ! 

A  no  small  source  of  satisfactioo  to  pare- 
liearted  people  is,  their  capacity  for  enjoy- 
iog  the  little  things,  the  crambs  of  life;  souls 
which  have  something  dark  behind  them 
or  within  them  can  not  do  this. 

Hedvig  experienced  something  of  this 
power  of  the  innocent  heart,  in  the  morning 
after  this  sleepless  oight,  when  she  came 
down  to  the  breakfast  table,  and  found  it 
festively  arrayed,  and  a  Persian  lilac — ^her 
&vorite  flower — standing  in  full  bk>om  by  her 
plate,  where  a  gilt  and  tastefully-painted  cup 
of  genuine  china,  and  a  teaspoon  of  sihrer- 
gilt,  reminded  Hedvig  that  it  was  her  birth- 
day, and  testified  the  affection  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  their  wish  to  please  her. 
Hedvig  quickly  fonnd  herself  surrounded 
by  these  brothers  and  sisters,  who,  smiling 
and  caressing,  bowing  and  courtesying,  in 
joke  and  in  earnest,  attested  their  regard, 
and  offered  their  congratulations. 

Bror  and  GOthilda  presented  her  with  a 
great  gratulation  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper, 
on  which  was  seen  the  formidable  represen- 
tation of  the  whole  family  uniting  in  a  con- 
gratulation in  verse,  which  congratulation 
ttie  said  brother  and  sister,  with  great  exul- 
tation over  their  own  cleverness,  had  con- 
jointly written,  and  which  began  with  the 
following  poetical  effnsion : — 
Sister  Hedvig,  with  delight, 

All  lovelv  joy  and  pleasure, 
Are  wished  thee  on  this  dajr  so  bright 

In  hopes,  and  without  measure. 
And  that  thou  never  want  msy'st  know 

On  earth  where  ills  await  ns, 
A  well-oiled  wheel  and  lots  of  tow. 

Warm  friendship  and  potatoes. 

Hedvig's  little  every-day  habits  and  pecu- 
liarities were  parodied  in  the  succeeding 
verses  with  much  merriment.  Family  af- 
fection does  not  dread  such  parodies,  but 
finds  in  them  the  best  seasoning  for  its 
every -day  dishes.  Hedvig  cmld  not  help 
laaghing  at  tfiose  verses  whii  h  gave  Bror 
and  GOthilda  such  indescribable  delight. 

"My  present  to  yon,"  said  Augustin 
softly  to  his  sister,  "  is  in  the  kitchen ;  and 
there  yon  must  receive  it." 

"In  the  kitchen  1"  said  Hedvig,  smiling  in 
wonder,  but  followed  her  brother  out  into 
the  kitchen,  where  she  saw  a  young  girl, 
who  stood  by  the  side  of  the  clear,  yet  tear- 
fiil-eyed  Maja,  and,  deeply  blushing,  dropped 
on  her  knees,  and  embraced  those  of  Hed- 
vig, as  Augustin  said,  "This,  Hannah,  is 
your  mistress." 

Hedvig  now  understood  all. 

"  Ob,  Augostin !"  she  exclaimed  at  length, 
"  that,  in  truth,  is  the  most  precious  gift  yon 
oonid  give  me.  Bat  how  have  you  been  able 
M  qnickly  to  arrange  this  matter  1" 

"I  knew,"  said  Augustin,  "that  uncle 
eonld  not  refuse  any  thing  which  would  give 
jroufdeasure  on  your birth-day.and therefore 


I  attacked  him  on  this  delicate  subject  ear^ 
this  morning,  laying  before  him  your  and  my 
proposition.  He  growled  a  little  at  our 
■  modern  theories,'  and  said  that  people  now- 
adays do  more  for  criminals  than  for  honest 
people,  but  at  length  he  g^ve  his  consent  to 
every  thing  that  we  wished ;  and — the  rest 
I  have  managed  with  the  police.  Maja  her- 
self has  fetched  her  protegee,  as  was  only 
reasonable." 

What  good  did  her  brother's  kindneas, 
and  the  joy  of  the  honest  Maja  to  the  heart 
of  Hedvig !  Oh,  believe  me,  such  deeds  are 
more  heart-strengthening  than  the  apples  of 
Iduna,  if  they  are  not  just  firoits  of  that 
kind. 

When  Hedvig  turned  to  quit  the  kitchen, 
she  perceived  her  uncle  Herkules  standing 
at  the  door,  examining,  with  keen  and  in- 
quisitive glances,  the  new-comer. 

"  She  does  not  look  so  badly,"  said  he  at 
length  to  Hedvig,  "  and  she  may  be  likely  to 
give  you  satisfactioo.  But  keep  an  eye  upon 
her — that  is  my  advice.  Such  people  are 
not  to  be  trusted.  No,  upon  my  soul,  am 
they  not !" 

Hedvig  promised  to  be  vigilant :  and  when 
she  came  into  the  breakfast-room,  and  saw 
around  her  all  that  she  loved,  and  beheld  in 
their  looks  how  dear  she  was  to  them,  it  be- 
came warm  and  light  within  her,  and  she 
could  say  to  her  secret  pain — "  Thou  art  not 
an  evil." 

At  the  breakfast-tuble  she  was  again  the 
kind  and  cordial  hostess,  and  found  one 
pleasant  fact  after  another  to  read  aloud  from 
the  newspaper,  which  always  hy  by  her 
breakfifkst- plate,  as  one  also  lay  by  that  of 
Augustin;-  for  they  both  liked  to  keep  up 
with  the  times.  Again  the  gratnlatory  pres- 
ents were  examined  and  admired,  with  their 
garnishing  of  extraordinary  flowers,  and  those 
extraordinary  faces  of  cherubim,  such  as  are 
often  seen  on  similar  would-be  witty  produo- 
tions  in  the  houses  of  the  peasantry  in  Swe- 
den -,  and  the  verses  were  again  gone  tbroogfa, 
in  a  declamatory  style,  by  Bror,  who  called 
upon  his  hearers  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  lofty  flight  and  aim  of  the  concluding 
strophe : — 

If  tliou  wonld'st  any  pleasure  win 

In  this  life's  wiJdering  route. 
Kill  care  and  hang  him  on  a  pin, 

De'il  take  him  out  and  out 
Courage !  and  our  wild  winter's  dance, 

Though  near  the  pole  begun. 
Shall  one  day  'mid  the  stars  advance, 

And  wolu  into  the  sun. 

TegT^n  never  achieved  a  higher  flig}it. 
That  was  admitted ;  and,  with  the  nsnal 
modesty,  our  young  poets  received  their 
meed  of  praise. 

"  Ivar !  will  you  promise  me  one  thing- 
one  pleasure  on  my  birth-day?"  said  Hed- 
vig, as  she  followed  her  brother  out  into  the 
hall,  as  he  was  about  to  go  away. 

"  Yes,  as  gladly  as  I  live — or  mora  «o,  fiw 
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otherwise  that  were  not  much  to  say,"  re- 
plied Ivar ;  "  but  what  is  it  V 

"  It  is,  dear  Ivor,  that  you  will  avoid  ex- 
citing uncle,  and  oot  answer  him,  when  he  is 
excited,  then  and  there.  Remember  that 
he  is  old,  and  you  are  young,  and  that  he  is 
our  coumoD  beneiactor.  You  can  not  be- 
he?e  how  this  wrangUog  wouuda  me,  and  I 
oao  not  nnderstand,  dear  Ivar,  how  you  find 
pleasure  in  it." 

•'  Pleasure .  no,  that  Qod  luiows ;  but  it 
occupies  my  mind  sometimes,  and  diverts 
BIT  thoughts  into  a  different  channel  to — But 
if  I  give  pain  to  others,  Hedvig,  it  is  because 
I  simer  myself.     There  are  momenta  when 

but,  no  matter.     Good-by,  Hedvig,  I 

will  not  quarrel — I  wUl  be  like  a  lamb,  or 
rather  a  sheep,  with  uncle,  to-day  at  least, 
and — so  long  as  I  can.    Farewell." 

He  went  out  hastily — he  looked  pale  and 
unhappy. 

Not  long  afterward,  Hedvig's  steps  took 
the  way  softly  but  firmly,  toward  her  broth- 
er's dwelling. 

When  she  entered  the  room,  she  saw 
Ivar,  sunk  in  an  easy  chair,  with  his  u-ms 
crossed,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  pictare 
placed  on  the  easel,  and  which  he  was  be- 
rioning  to  copy.  It  represented  Judith  with 
Uie  head  of  Holfernes.  The  eyes  of  the  lovely 
.  woman  were  wet  with  weeping;  the  baeath 
seemed  to  come  with  diflSculty  through  the 
pallid  lips ;  one  hand  held  the  sword  half- 
bidden  in  her  flowing  robes,  but  the  other, 
so  beautiful,  so  warm  with  love,  lay  on  the 
^lastly  asd  bloody  head  beside  her.  You 
■aw,  in  this  act,  in  the  indescribable  exprea- 
aion  of  both  hand  and  countenance,  that  Ju- 
dith, while  die  had  slain  the  enemy  of  her 
country,  had  also  murdered  her  own  love; 
but  she  had  sacrificed  the  woman  to  the  pa- 
triot, and  the  heroine. 

The  room,  in  every  thing  else,  displayed 
aa  artistic  chaos.  £i«^uit  articles  ih  dress 
were  flung  upon  sefo  and  chairs  :  on  the 
table  lay  manosoripts,  nricnMcopes,  books  in 
•tter  confusion,  besides  a  brace  of  pistob. 
Hedvig's  eyes  fixed  themselves  rapidly  on 
the  last,  and  then  reverted  to  her  brother 
who  sate  with  his  back  toward  her.  He 
gazed  no  longer  on  the  picture,  but  buried 
nia  ftce  in  his  hands,  and  appeared  sunk  in 
despair. 

Hedvig  approached,  and  laid  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  at  the  same  time  pronouncing 
bis  name. 

Ivar  started,  locked  wildly  up,  and  de- 
naaded  hastily — 

"  What  is  it  J    What  do  yon  want  ?" 

"  Only  to  call  oa  yon,  and  see  bow  yon 
■re,"  said  Hedvig,  in  her  kind  aaanner. 

M  Oh,  indeed !  Thairiis !  oh,  I  am  quite 
writ — ill,  I  believe — I  don't  know  exactly 
htm  I  am." 

"  Ah,  Ivar !  it  baa  net  been  well  with  you 
fcr  aMiw  time.     I  bave  observed  it  long. 


There  is  something  on  yo«r  mind;  some- 
thing that  makes  you  unhappy.  Tell  ma, 
can  I  help  you  }" 

"  God  falees  yon,  dear  sister !"  sa'.d  Iw 
with  his  naost  beautifiil  expressiea,  as  he 
gaaed  upon  her  with  tearful  eyes. 

"  Tell  me  only,  Ivar,  what  I  can  de— 2 
will  do  it  so  wiUingly.  Let  m  talk,  let  oi 
think  together." 

"  Talk  '—think  !  And  of  wfaat  use  wSl 
that  be  ?" 

"  To  feid  seme  way,  aoina  naeaas  of  help- 
ing yon. 

"But  if  no  WOT,  BO  maanaarotobefisud 
at  all  7    If  I—4f  lam  altogelher  past  help f" 

"  That  is  not  possible.  Ivar.  God  will 
find — there  is  always  found " 

"  But  I  tell  you,  Hedvig,  that  no  help  esa 
be  found  for  roe ;  that  I  must,  must — that  I 
shall  be  lost,  for        1  will  not  be  helped." 

Hedvig  was  silent — tenifled  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  her  brother's  spee^  and  mansM'. 

"  You,  good,  sisterly  souk,"  ceotioned 
Ivar,  bitterly,  "  you  believe  that  every  thing 
can  be  helped,  and  patched,  and  mended  op, 
because  you  have  never  eocouot«ed  any 
thing  but  trifling  rents  and  bruises.  Bat 
while  you  are  talking  so  finely  about  evsiy 
thing  being  capable  of  help,  there  sits  a 
Tasso  in  the  madhouse,  poor  Hardon  shoots 
himself  through  the  head,  and  conntlaas 
sacrifices  to  misfgctane  and  despair  sink 
daily  into  the  gulf  oi  perdiiian;  and  I— I 
shall  sink  like  them." 

"  And  if  they  thus  sink,  Ivar,  may  it  not 
be  because  they  have  no  friend  at  hand,  or 
that  they  will  not  listen  to  Us  prayers  and 
his  counsel  T" 

"  That  may  be ;  but  it  may  also  be,  thst ' 
their  misery  is  stronger  than  human  eooaael 
and  comfort.  Hedvig — I  have  played  a  hi^ 
game.  I  have  set  all  my  happiness  on  oae 
throw,  and — I  have  kist,  and  ....  I  am  bank- 
rupt. O,  this  terrible,  devouring  agony !  ■ .. 
But  what  avails  it  to  speak  to  you?— yoa 
know  not  what  it  is  to  k>ve."  ' 

'>!— do  I  not  know  it?"  said  Hedvig; 
and  the  tears,  which  had  k»g  swelled  in 
her  breast,  flowed  abnnda&tly  over  her  pal* 
cheeks. 

"  No,"  eentfamed  Ivar.  witboat  notieiog 
this,  "  BO,  to  love  with  fire,  with  the  whoto 
strength  of  your  being,  with  the  worshipiog 
homage  of  heaven,  and  a  consuming  flsBM 
at  the  same  time.  But  thou  canst  not,  aod 
dost  not  understand.  Thou  art  an  aagsl, 
Hedvig.  Can  any  angel  know  everisstiag 
fire  1  Can  it  be  carried  away  fascinated  bf 
the  strong  powers  of  tiie  earth  ?  Angek 
only  cross  themselves,  and  flee,  "^l^^y '°2 
only  the  heavenly,  and  the  heavenly  spreaffl 
its  blessed  peace  over  thetn  in  sorrow  u  » 
joy.  But  when  one  loves  a  d — I ! — ^**' 
we  know  ourselves  to  go  to  perdition  vnw 
her,  wiH  ratiier  suflTer  torment  with  h^ 
than  without  her  enjoy  heaven  and  all  W 
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Uessedoesi . . .  look  yon,  Hedvig,  tUt  is  knre. 
And  SDch  lore  U  mioe !" 

'■And — joa  are  loved  in  return f"  de- 
manded Hedrig. 

Ivar  sprang  ap,  stamped,  and  wmng  bis 
hands,  as  be  exclaimed — 

"O,  chat  I  did  bat  knew  tiurt! — that  I 
was  certain  of  that ; — t^n  could  I  sinli  to 
destruotioo,  and  exult — then  coidd  I  kiss 
the  da^er  which  gave  me  death.  Bat  not 
to  know — to  doabt — to  feel  die  serpent  which 
has  fascinated,  which  has  stung  me,  glide 
•way  cokl  and  sKppeir — O,  what  torment ! 
Mark  me,  Hedvig !  I  have  confided  in  this 
woman  more  tiwn  in  thyself,  or  in  my 
Maker.  I  saw  in  her  a  new  revelation — 
saw  the  perfect,  the  free  woman  which  St. 
Simon  imagined,  and  his  disciples  sought — 
in  vain.  I  believed  that  I  had  found  her, 
and  she  became  my  light,  my  sun,  my  otbs. 
I  saw  die  wlioie  work!  glorified  Arough  her; 
my  own  future,  and  the  fiitare  of  mankind, 
glowed  in  the  rnd(^  morning  lig^t  of  •  new 
day — a  day  the  Kgfat  of  which  she  was,  and 
whwh  I  became  through  her.  She  has 
darkened,  and  with  her  every  thing :  I  do 
not  know  myself  again.  Hedvig !  there  are 
terrible  beings.  iWy  iiMcinate,  theyalnre, 
like  the  mermaid  in  the  sagas — promise  in- 
expressible happiness,  and  draw  their  lovers 
to  them,  only  to  offer  them  to  death.  They 
appear  Rowing,  full  of  mystic  fire,  bat  widrin 
tbey  are  cold  and  Hollow  as  the  grave.  They 
•re  beaotfful  and  smiKag  in  front,  but  seen 
from  behind  they  are  hideous  wretches. 
O!  why  do  suoh  as  these  possess  snch 
wonderful  power  ?  O !  I  feel  myself  bonad, 
drawn  along,  and  can  never  again  be  extri- 
cated. The  whirlpool  has  already  seized 
nse,  and  I  must  go  down." 

"  But  I  will  not  let  go  of  you,  Ivar !"  ex- 
claimed Hedvig,  embrttcing  him.  "  My  be- 
k>ved  brother!  I  hoM  you  fast,  and  will  eon- 
tend  for  yon.  You  must  not,  yon  shall  not 
perish!" 

"  Give  me  then  the  will  to  resist !— giv« 
me  only  the  power  to  wiH  it!  But  ah!  see, 
Hedvig,  a  loaging  seises  me, — ^look  at  that 
pale,  bloody  head.  I  wouM  be  like  (hat, 
•imply  that  it  might  be  her  work,  and  Aat 
•be  laid  her  warm,  beautifiit  haod  thus — 
thus — Ah !  ray  God !" 

"  Ivar  pressed  his  fece  fbreiUy  with  bis 
hands,  and  wept  aknid.  Hedvig  silently 
mingled  her  tears  with  bis,  without  uttering 
•  word.  This  calmed  lv«r.  He  raised 
himself,  aad  said,  affectranately — 

"Pardon  me,  dear  Hedvig!  I  know  that 
I  distress  yon ;  I  shall  perhaps  often  distress 
yon  again  !  You  see  in  me  a  shipwrecked 
wretch,  who  stifi  hokls  fast  by  a  planli,  and 
rises  and  &lls  with  the  waves.  For  I  am 
not  always  thus.  I  am  sometimes  better  : 
Ihere  are  roomeata  when  I  hop*  that  tht  is 
•tHI  the  same  as  formeHy ;  that  merely  an 
■fliearwMe,  ta  ilhwioo,  %nposes  on  me— tint 


•a  evil  demon,  some  noblest  misanderstuid- 
ing,  has  got  between  ns,  which  most  and 
will  soon  l>e  dissipated,  and  then — merciful 
Heaven !  then.  But  soon — soon  must  I 
h«v«  •sBnrance  ef  this.  I  can  net  long  livk^ 
as  I  live  new.  What  intoleiaUe  days  ted 
Bights !" 

"You  believe  that  she  loves  aaother!" 
asked  Hedvig. 

"  I  suspect  it,"  said  Ivar.  «*  Const  B.,«C 
the  French  legntioo,  is  often  with  her ;  ha 
is  rich  and  clever,  people  say.  I  know  onhf 
that  he  plays  high,  and  that  he  is  often  wilu 
her  on  a  fcoting— for  whidi  I  eoold  hate 
her,  and  take  his  Kfe.  But  she  commands 
me  by  her  pride,  her  plausible  words.  She 
protests  that  she  loves  me  eoly,  but — sha 
does  not  admit  me  so  oftea  as  before,  and  m 
to  me  no  longer  the  same.  The  iidse  omb  I 
— O!  that  I  could  but  propeily  hate  faeri 
There  are  moments  that  I  feel  as  if  I  eoidd 
do  it :  but  a  single  look  of  hers,  and  I  aaa 
her  slave  more  £an  ever.  I  wish  that  the 
ice  on  which  I  walk  would  either  bear  or 
break.  This  state  of  restlessness,  dooht^ 
and  uncertainty,  is  insupportaUe  !" 

"  But,  Ivar,  you  sbonld  seek  seme  em- 
ployment, some  dnrersion  which  might  oo- 
cnpy  your  thoug^its,  aad  setde  yon." 

"  I  am  continually  painting,  as  you  see.  I 
endsalfcr  to  write,  to  conspose,  but  all  my 
power  tMs  departed.  I  oaa  d»  nodiing  mere. 
There  lies,  ••  it  were,  an  electric  sky  ab«M 
ma,  which  destre3r8  all  my  vigor !" 

Hedvig  sighed.  She  fdt  herself  destitstia 
of  coaasel  for  this  condition.  At  length  she 
said — 

»  The  air  wkhont  is  fresh  aai  omiI  ;  dMI 
we  not  allow  it  to  breathe  upon  us,  Ivar?  I 
will  willingly  take  a  bag  wdk  with  yon. 
Will  yoo  not  go  with  me  l" 

Ivar  consented  :  pleased  on  some  paatast 
to  be  snatched  from  himself  aad  his  toraiaot- 
ing  thought*.  He  took  his  ck>ak  and  hat,  lit 
his  cigar,  and  soon  die  bredier  and  sister 
were  stroHing  in  the  stW  winter  air,  on  the 
new-fiiilen  snow,  oat  toward  NoirtaU.  Tha 
opportnai^  of  atoi^ing  had  drawn  oat  a 
mnltimde  af  eladgers,  who,  widi  wfaita  nets 
fluttering  on  thmr  SDordng  horses,  came  gay  ^ 
ringing  £eir  bells  alaeg  die  r^ad  toward  the 
StallmSstar-gard  ;*  grand  sle(^|Bs,  with  ladies 
and  gendemen  wrapped  in  warm  fcts;  liale, 
rapid  sledges,  with  one  geotleman  behind, 
another  sitting  on  bear  or  dger  skins,  flew 
at  fail  speed  pest,  scattermg  the  saow  on  tim 
qniet  foot-passengers. 

Hedvig,  whose  open  bosom,  free  from  aB 
envy,  enjoyed  every  thing  that  was  beaoti- 
fill,  was  eharnted  with  (he  spectacle  at  tha 
fine  sledges  and  the  noble  steeds ;  of  tha 
handsome  bonnets  of  the  hMlies,  with  their 
(lying  planses  end  vails,  and  tha  Gvely  and 
joyous  movements. 


*  A  eelebnted  tavern  near  atoekbeha.— TbaM^ 
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*'  See  how  beautiful  it  is '."  she  exclaimed 
more  than  once. 

"  I  thiok  it  is  not  very  beautiful  or  joyous 
to  be  splashed  all  over  by  their  horses !" 
rejoined  Ivar,  angrily.  "  If  we  were  rich, 
Hedvig,  I  would  drive  you  in  a  handsoDie 
dedge,  and  you  should  not  be  splashed  by 
the  equipages  of  others,  as  yon  are  now." 

"  It  is  only  snow,"  said  Hedvig,  shaking 
die  flakes  from  her  fur  cloak  ;  "  and  for  niy 
part,  I  much  prefer  walking  to  driving.  One 
is  more  independent  on  foot.  The  horses 
of  the  apostles  are  my  favorites." 

'*  Yes,  if  I  were  but  rich,"  continued  Ivar, 
"  many  things  would  be  different  to  what 
they  are.  The  rich  are  happy.  It  is  easy 
for  them  to  win  respect,  pleasure,  advan- 
tage of  every  kind — and  die  fiivor  of  hand- 
some women.  It  is  the  unjust  distribution 
of  things  iu  the  world  that  makes  me  exas- 
pemted  with  it.  I  love  justice,  right,  and  have 
not  patience  to  see  every  where  the  con- 
traty.  If  I  had  but  the  power,  much  skouM 
be  altered.  I  therefore  thought,  sometimes, 
whether  I  could  not  do  something  toward  a 
new  and  better  state  of  things ;  but  that  was 
perhaps  a  dream,  like  many  another  beauti- 
hil  thought  and  belief.  The  more  I  see  of 
this  work],  the  less  I  diink  it  worth  while  to 
five  in  it,  or  to  strive  for  it.  Chance,  the 
blind  goddess,  has  far  too  much  fower. 
Numbers  of  human  beings  must  perish,  io 
order  that  others  may  socoeed.  Death 
seems  to  me  the  only  representative  of  jus- 
tice on  earth :  he  treats  all  alike." 

Hedvig  listened  to  Ivar's  bitter  outbreak, 
and  comprehended  by  it  the  contest  in  his 
■ovl.  He  contioned  thus  tor  a  good  while 
to  abnse  the  world  and  its  proceedings,  and 
secretly,  at  the  same  time,  his  own  fate,  in 
which  many  great  and  noblis  desires  appear- 
ed to  be  trodden  down  by  want  and  adversity. 
Bnt  at  length  he  said  abruptly — 

"  But,  Hedvig,  why  do  you  say  nothing  ? 
A.re  you  become  altogether  dumb  ?" 

"  No."  said  Hedvig,  kindly ;  "  I  think  I 
eonld  answer  you  in  many  particulars,  but  I 
am  certain  that  all  that  I  coukl  now  say  you 
will  say  much  better  yourself  when  you  are 

■o  disposed Shall  we  go  a  little  way 

mto  the  wood  here,  Ivar,  and  rest  upon  the 
rocks  under  the  trees  7" 

The  brother  and  sister  now  found  them- 
■elves  in  tbo  beautiful  wood  of  Solna.  The 
«ty  sledgiog-parties  had  not  yet  come  so 
&r.  Hera  were  peace  and  quiet,  and  the 
fhie  trees  of  the  wood  murmured  softly  over 
dieir  heads.  This  calm  freshness  of  the  air, 
Hedvig'a  gentle  words  and  tone  of  mind, 
operated  beneficially  on  Ivar.  The  bitter, 
distracted  expression  of  his  countenance  gave 
way  to  a  mild  melancholy. 

They  left  the  track,  and  went  on  a  little 
distance  up  into  the  wood.  Here,  beneath 
kifly  pines,  protruded  a  little  mossy  rock, 
luring  a  convenient  seat.     The  green  vault 


overhead  had  prevented  the  snow  from  pen- 
crating  into  this  place,  and  green  and  fresb 
lay  the  carpet  of  moss  on  the  earth.  Hed- 
vig seated  herself  on  the  rocky  seat;  Ivar 
threw  himself  down  on  the  ground,  and  laid 
his  head  on  her  knee. 

"  You  will  be  coM,"  aaid  she,  anxiously. 

•'  Cold  !"  exclaimed  Ivar — "  God  grant  it. 
It  vronld  be  a  comfort.  I  burn — the  green, 
cooling  earth  !  Happy  be  who  can  tod 
himself  deep,  deep  in  it!  ...  Do  you  weep 
over  me,  Hedvig,  or  is  it  some  angel  fivin 
above  ?  .  .  .  Weep  not  now.  I  am  not  dow 
in  danger,  I  am  calm.  .  .  .  How  delightfDljr 
the  w«id  sounds.  Here  let  us  build  a  but, 
far  from  all  mankind !  I  will  cut  wood  for 
you,  fetch  water,  work.  .  .  .  Then  migbt  1 
perhaps  be  once  more  a  man.  .  .  .  Bnt  were 
are  two  men  in  me  :  the  one  good,  warm, 
wishing  every  creature  well,  and  desiring  to 
live  and  labor  for  them.  Theother  is  egotist- 
ical, vain,  irritable,  and  revengeful ;  and  the 
two  contend  within  me  for  life  or  death. 
But  the  evil  one  is  in  the  ascendant  I  have 
felt  it  for  some  time.  Now  he  is  silent ;  be 
sleeps ;  but  I  know  that  he  is  there,  and  will 
waken  again." 

"  Let  us  not  awaken  htm .'  let  him  sleep !" 
said  Hedvig. 

"Yes,  forever  if  he  will!"  said  Irar.  "He 
creates,  sometimes,  a  hell  iu  me.  I  myself 
couM  sleep  now.  I  have  not  slept  for  many 
a  night :  so  calm  as  I  am  Bow  I  have  not  felt 
for  a  long  time.  This  is  a  blessed  place, 
Hedvig." 

And,  soothed  by  the  sound  of  the  pise 
trees,  Ivar  actually  slept,  while  HedTig"* 
hand  played  with  his  dark  locks. 

For  a  few  minutes  only,  however,  con- 
tinued this  sleep.  It  was  broken  by  a  wiM 
shout  in  the  wood,  at  which  Ivar  sprang 
hastily  up — and  they  saw  a  little  man,  clad  is 
skins,  and  with  a  pointed  fur  cap,  leap  down 
from  a  cliff  to  the  ground,  and  with  the  speed 
of  an  arrow,  hasten  on  his  snow-skates  into 
the  wood. 

"  That  is  a  Laplander !"  said  Hedvig.  "No 
doubt  one  of  those  recently  arrived  from  Lap- 
land, with  a  present  of  reindeer  for  the  king> 
Shall  we  follow  him,  Ivar  ?  I  would  glsd^ 
see  the  reindeer.  They  certainly  pasture 
them  here  in  the  wood." 

They  foltowed  the  traces  of  the  Laplander, 
and  it  was  not  k>ng  before  they  came  opooa 
herd  of  almost  thirty  reindeer,  part  of  them 
lying  on  the  snow,  and  part  of  them  haij 
seeking  and  feeding  on  the  reindeer  idom 
under  it.  In  a  cleft  of  the  rocks  overshadow- 
ed by  lofty  pines,  sate  the  nomadic  attend- 
ants, small  grotesque  figures,  with  spartliug 
brown  eyes,  and  aark,  shaggy  hair,  stream 
ing  out  from  beneath  their  head-dresses. 

Ivar  and  Hedvig  entered  into  **""'*"*i 
tion  with  them.  The  Laplanders  belong 
to  the  so-called  Swedish  Laplanden,  woo 
do  not  live  so  far  north  aa  the  others,  ano 
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•peak  Swedish  u  well  as  tbeir  mother 
toqcue. 

Hedvig  admired  their  Goe  stomachers  or- 
namented with  silver,  noticed  the  varions  im- 
plemeDts  which  were  suspended  to  the  belt 
which  encircled  their  waists,  and  among 
which  was  their  scanty  toilet  appar  Jns. 

"  What  has  indnced  you,"  she  asked,  "  to 
come  so  very  far  from  your  own  coontry  with 
your  reindeer  }" 

"  What  ?"  said  one  of  the  women,  briskly 
and  energetically,  "shall  we  not  bring  a  pres- 
ent to  our  new  king?  My  troth,  he  has 
plenty  of  children  to  feed,  that  he  has! 
Shall  not  then  his  children  to  Lapland  help 
him  with  this  1  And  as  for  our  way  back, 
we  shall  find  it  as  well  as  we  found  it  hither." 

"  Are  you  well  off  then,  in  your  cold 
countiy  ?"  asked  Hedvig  of  one  of  the  men, 
whose  blue  eyes  and  melancholy  expression 
did  not  accord  with  the  usual  Lapland  physi- 
ognomy. He  replied,  with  a  sort  of  pensive 
serenity — 

"  Oh  yes  !  God  has  appointed  to  every  one 
his  lot ;  and  that  which  people  are  accustom- 
ed to,  that  they  can  endure." 

"  Have  you  any  books,  then  ?"  demanded 
Ivar  from  another  of  the  men  with  sparkling, 
dark-brown  genuine  Lapland  eyes,  and  know- 
ing aspect. 

"  O  y  es !"  he  replied,  "  we  have  the  Bible, 
and  Luther's  Sermons — Amdt's  '  True 
Christianity,'  and  the  '  Voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness,'  and  many  others ;  so  that 
diere  is  no  want  of  those  that  show  us  the 
way.     The  difficulty  is  to  go  to  it." 

"  That  is  really  excellent !"  said  Ivar — "I 
fiincy  that  we  must  actually  travel  to  Lapland 
to  learn  wisdom." 

"  Yes  he  is  wise— wiser  than  I  am,"  said 
the  brown-eyed  one,  turning  his  gaze  on  the 
melancholy  one,  whose  large  eyes  were  ap- 
parently made  to  see  farther  than  into  the 
wcrid  of  the  Laplander's  tent. 

"  Tell  me,  my  old  man,"  said  Ivar  to  this 
one,  "  do  yon  not  wish,  sometimes,  for  some- 
thing that  you  can  not  obtain ;  and  what  say. 
you  then?" 

>'  As  God  will !"  answered  the  Laplander. 
"  And  come  the  day,  comes  help.  It  never 
dawns  without  council.  God  rules  all  for 
the  best." 

"  If  things  go  altogether  to  distraction  1 
If  every  thing  runs  against  you ;  if  all  things 
tarn  out  unfortunately,  and  you  lose  all  that 
yon  bold  dear?" 

"Shall  we  not  receive  the  evil  day  as 
well  as  the  good?"  said  the  Laplander. 
"  What  God  does,  that  is  good !" 

And  this  the  other  Laplanders  also  reiter- 
ated. 

*'  One  can  not  move  these  people,"  said 
Ivar,  impatiently.  "  Can  yon  not  sing  some- 
thing, good  people  ?" 

The  Laplanders  made  some  excuses,  but 
tnfiered  themselves  to  be  persuaded,  and 


the  yonogest  of  the  men  sung  a  sporting 
song,  in  which  the  cries  of  wood-birds,  bears, 
and  wolves  were  imitated  in  as  unmelodious 
a  voice  es  possible.  After  that,  one  of  the 
women  song  a  love  song,  little  more  harmo- 
nious, but  from  which  a  melody  of  sofl, 
warm  sincerity  broke  forth  like  a  sunbeam, 
though  fleeting  as  Lapland's  summer,  and 
as  the  episode  of  love  in  their  smoky  and 
wearisome  existence. 

"  You  can  also  tell  fortunes  ?"  said  Hed- 
vig; "which  of  you  will  tell  me  mine?"; 
And  she  stretched  forth  her  hand. 

"  Nay,  see  what  a  beautiful  white  hand !" 
exclaimed  the  young  singer,  enchanted,  and 
seized  Hedvig's  hand  in  his  little  black- 
brown  ones. 

"Are  people  tolerably  gallant  in  Lap- 
land?" said  Ivar:  and  he  gave  the  Lapland- 
er a  silver  penny,  and  bade  him  tell  the 
lady's  fortune. 

'The  Laplander  conten)  plated  the  lines  of 
the  hand,  and  promised  long  life,  good  for- 
tune, chiklren,  and  flowers. 

"  Now  tell  the  gentleman  his  fortnne," 
said  Hedvig,  amused  by  the  life  and  expres- 
sion of  the  little  man.  Dear  Ivar,  give  them 
your  hand,  for  the  joke's  sake.  Pity  that 
GOtbilda  is  not  with  us." 

Ivar  stretched  out  his  hand  carelessly  to 
the  \vman  who  had  sung  the  love-story. 
She  gazed  at  it  long  and  observantly ;  then 
let  it  go,  and  would  not  say  a  word. 

"  What  now  ?"  said  Ivar,  struck  with 
wonder;  "what  means  this?  And  yfby 
will  you.  not  tell  me  my  fortune  ?" 

The  woman  only  shook  her  head. 

"  Do  yon  then  see  something  so  terrible 
in  my  hand  ?"  asked  Ivar ;  "  some  fate  so 
disastrous  1  Speak  out.  I  am  not  unpre- 
pared. Will  you  not?  Well,  then,  some 
one  of  the  others  must  tell  me  what  it  is." 

Bnt  when  Ivar  presented  his  hand  to  the 
rest,  then  began  the  woman  who  had  just 
been  asked  to  speak  warmly  and  excitedly 
in  the  Lapland  Iteguage,  showing  to  them 
the  make  of  the  hand,  and  hereupon  all 
the  others  began  to  talk ;  a  dispute,  for  so  it 
sounded,  in  their  own  tongue,  but  still  they 
came  to  the  same  unanimous  conclusion,  not 
to  tell  Ivar  his  fortune  from  his  hand. 

"  That  WHS  curious,  indeed !"  said  Ivar, 
as  he  withdrew  with  Hedvig.  "  But  did  I 
not  tell  you,  Hedvig,  that  my  fete  was  un- 
fortunate ?" 

"  Ah !"  said  Hedvig,  smiling,  but  still  in- 
wardly vexed  at  the  upshot  of  the  experi- 
ment to  amuse  Ivar;  "  I  believe  just  as  little 
the  fortune  with  children  and  flowers,  which 
they  read  in  my  hand.  It  is  egregious  folly. 
But,  Ivar,  did  you  notice  how  cheerful,  and, 
on  the  whole,  happy,  those  step-children 
of  natnre  appeared.  How  contented  with 
their  lot!" 

"  Yes,"  said  Ivar,  and  he  thought,  they 
have  probably  much  to  thank  their  obtuse  oi 
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lathcr  petrified  minds.  "It  is  a  strange 
feature  of  tliis  nomadic  and  yet  stationary 
race,  who  coatinaaUy  traverse  the  arctic 
•kcle,  and  never  escape  firom  a  fixed  circle 
«(  naprogressive  ideas." 

"  And  yet  it  is  good,  Ivar,"  repfied  Hed- 
vig,  "when  these  are  broken  from  the  rocic, 
Bke  snndry  of  those  which  they  expressed. 
Isejoice  in  the  (iillnessof  their  faith,  and  bmet 
that  they  have  this  midoi^t  san  to  Kgfat  and 
warm  them  in  their  long  winter  nights." 

"  It  grows  dark,  Hedvie !"  said  Ivar, 
doomily ;  "  let  as  hasten  home.  I  think 
flie  heavens  will  falkupon  us." 

And  dwy  seemed  sctnally  to  bow  them- 
selves down,  and  snow  began  to  fall  heavily. 
The  two  proceeded  sUentfy ;  at  length  Hed- 
vig  took  Ivar's  hand,  pressed  it,  and  felt,  by 
the  kind  return  of  the  pressure,  that  he  was 
act  displeased  with  her. 

It  was  dinner-time  when  they  got  home ; 
the  dock  struck  thfee.  At  table  uncle  Her- 
kuJes  brought  out  wine,  in  honor  of  sister 
Hedvig.  Ivar  drunk  gkus  after  glass  without 
ntteriog  a  word,  further  than  uniting  in  the 
healths  which  were  proposed.  His  obvi- 
ously unhappy  turn  of  mind  communicated 
itseif  to  the  whole  circle,  except  to  uncle 
Herknles,  who  took  no  notice  of  it,  was  gay 
and  jovial,  and  exhorted  the  rest  to  drink. 
The  moment  they  rose  from  tabla^  Ivar 
went  away,  on  the  plea  of  headache. 

In  the  drawing-room  the  pleasant  after- 
noon fire  blazed  in  the  grate,  and  made  the 
room  brigfat  and  gladsome.  Uncle  Herknles 
sits  in  the  comer  of  the  sofa,  and  takes  a  nap 
after  his  coffee.  In  an  easy  chair,  by  the 
fire,  with  her  feet  on  a  soft  ottoman,  sits  sis- 
ter Hedvig  cosily,  for  Hedvig  loves  aH  her 
little  comforts,  her  great  worii-basket,  with 
lid  and  han^  beside — which  perpetually 
attends  her,  and  is  sometimes  excessively 
heavy  with  a  variety  of  rubbish  which  her 
brothers  smugele  into  it — and  all  her  sew- 
ing in  her  hand.  But  now  the  sewing  and 
Ifae  hands  reel  on  her  kifce,  while  she  re- 
lates.to  Augustio  the  events  of  the  morning, 
sod,  with  tean  in  her  eyes,  describes  the 
state  of  poor  Ivar.  It  is  always  so  inde- 
•eribably  relieving  to  Hedvig  to  open  her 
mind  to  Angustis,  for  he  symptftbiEes  so 
warmly,  so  earnestly,  and  yet  looks  always 
so  bri^t,  and  invariably  finds  so  much  con- 
solation. Thus  it  was  now.  He  will  see 
nothing  at  all  dangerous  in  the  brace  of  pis- 
tols which  Hedvig  saw  among  the  papers 
on  Ivar's  table.  Angostin  has  himself  the 
very  same.  On  the  contrary,  he  sees  such 
infinite  good  in  Ivar's  being  willing  to  speak, 
allowing  himself  to  let  out  some  of  the  an- 
gui^  which  gathers  within  him.  He  sees 
in  Hedvig's  sympathy,  in  her  affection,  the 
electric  conductor  which  wiU  divert  danger 
from  Ivar's  head.  He  raises  his  sister's 
courage,  while  he  calms  her  uneasiness.   In 


fnl  ami  active.  Angustin  undertakes  to 
make  himself  better  informed  regarding  the 
beantifBl  Horteese,  the  object  of  Ivai'a  pu- 
siOD,  and  will  endeavor  to  obtain  some  to- 
count  of  her  actual  position  with  respect  to 
her  kiver. 

WhiU  die  elder  broAter  and  sister  tfant 
conferred  by  the  fire,  the  younger  ones,  thit 
m,  Bror,  Engel,  and  Ofithilda,  were  busily 
consulting  in_the  dark,  by  a  window,  qniet^ 
but  zealously,  abobt  that  which  we  shall  tee . 
anon.  They  agreed,  at  length,  on  a  deputa- 
tion, which  was  constituted  by  Bror,  who 
repeatedly  requested  of  sister  Hedvig  that, 
for  this  afternoon,  she  should  be  regarded  u 
blind  and  dumb,  and  more  especially  dumb. 
That  is,  that  she  should  neither  see,  heir, 
nor  comprehend  what  was  going  on  in  tfas 
house,  at  least  for  a  time. 

Hedvig  smiled,  and  promised.  She  hsd 
observed  the  whole  of  their  proceedings,  sad 
although  discovering,  she  would  gladly  bs 
quiet  -  and  freed  from  all  festivity,  yet  shs 
would  not  allow  herself,  on  that  account,  to 
spoil  the  children's  pleasure. 

The  time  arrived  when  Angostin  most  go 
to  his  work,  and  then  Hedvig  withdrew  to 
her  own  room,  leaving  for  the  present  a  clear 
field  to  the  young  ones. 

In  her  room,  Hedvig  bad  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  her  new  mud,  speaking  with  her 
as  a  Christian  and  mistress  of  the  femily,  of 
her  fiiture  life  and  fresh  duties.  After  this, 
Hedvig  showed  her  her  plsce  in  the  house, 
her  daily  routine  of  business,  and  assured 
her  that  the  same  confidence  should  be  pnl 
in  her  as  in  the  other  servants,  and  nooe  of 
the  articles  of  (be  bouse  would  be  tocked 
from  her  more  than  from  the  rest  She 
then  consigned  her  to  the  care  of  the  trusty 
Maja.  After  this  she  had  to  listen  also  to 
Maja,  for  her  heart  was  full,  and  hsd  great 
need  to  unburden  itself  about  the  momiog's 
ramble ;  how  fresh  the  wind  blew,  and  bow 
beautiful  the  sky  was,  and  how  brigfat  the 
sun,  and  how  happy  she,  Maja  felt  herself 
when  she  thought  of  the  young  creatnrs 
who  would  now  oe  taken  out  of  prison,  in) 
condiKted  to  freedom  among  good  people, 
and  to  an  honorable  life.  It  was  sO  so 
••  feeling-fun." 

After  Hedvig  bad  talked  with  Maja  about 
the  new-comer,  her  concerns  and  treatmeat, 
Maja  went  to  pour  out  farther  her  fefl- 
ings  before.  Corporal  Stolt.  But  here  shs 
encountered  the  wrong  man,  and  by  so 
means  one  fall  of  feeling.  Stolt  partook  of 
his  general's  notions  of  criminals,  especially 
if  they  were  women ;  for  Stolt  was,  in  genenli 
strict  in  his  opinions  about  women.  He  was 
by  no  means  pleased  with  the  reception  or 
Hannah  into  the  house,  assnmed  toward  her  at 
once  a  stiff'and  proud  mien  and  tone,  which tiM 
very  soon  met  with  a  manner  petulent  ano 
uncourteous,  such  as  young  girls  even  of  » 


the  mean  time  they  resolve  both  to  be  watch-   more  educated  claas  frequency  commit  tfaa 
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nuatake  of  aMumiog,  under  the  idea  that  it 
ia  an  evideoce  of  a  fine  indepeDdeoce.  Thus 
the  situation  of  thines  which  arose  from  the 
reception  of  HauBab  in  the  house  became 
Tastl^  less  "  feelioE-fuil"  than  oar  Tvarm- 
hearted  Maia  bad  nattered  herself  would  be 
the  case.  This  io  passing.  "We  have  still 
a  fittle  more  to  relate  of  Hedvig's  birth-day. 
In  the  mean  time  had  GOthilda  and  mas- 
ter Jarl  made  a  great  bustle,  nailing,  ham- 
mering, drapiof,  and  illuminating ;  and  mas- 
ter Jarl,  who,  ^r  his  great  talent  for  patting 
together,  and  still  more  for  takiag  to  pieces 
whatever  could  be  thus  treated,  was  styled, 
4y  GOthilda,  the  architect,  made  in  haste  a 
Tittle  master-piece  of  a  theater  for  the  scenes 
which  were  to  be  presented.  Thdire  was 
an  especial  overture,  aod  an  establishment 
of  rope  aod  cloud  which  . . .  yes,  yon  shall 
•ee !  you  shall  see ! 

Hedvig,  who  had  found  it  impossible  to 
obey  Bror's  injunction,  to  be  deaf  amidst  ell 
the  hammering  and  nailing,  and  all  sorts  of 
confusion,  the  coming  and  going,  which  went 
forward  in  the  house;  nor  was  either  so 
stupid,  that  she  could  not  comprehend  that 
all  this  portended  a  representation  for  the 
evening,  which  shoold  not  pass  off  without 
visitors,  made  her  toilel,  in  order  to  be  ready 
to  receive  them.  Her  dress  was  little  dif- 
ferent to  her  every-day  attire,  except  that 
the  white,  three-cornered  muslin  necker- 
chiefj  which  covered  the  weli-fonned  bosom, 
and  was  fastened  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
peasant  girls  and  women  of  the  common 
class  in  Sweden  wear  their  neckerchiefs, 
was  now  exchanged  for  a  large,  white, 
handsomely-embroidered  pelerine,  light  as  a 
cloud,  which  fell  low  down  over  a  dark  pur- 
ple merino  dress,  with  a  quarter  and  half- 
auarter  wide  trimming  of  gray  squirrel  fur, 
le  white  gauze  hiding  not  the  fiill  view  of 
the  handsome  well-proportioned  figure, which 
no  stays  appeared  to  cramp  out  of  the  har- 
mony and  ease  of  nature.  A  beautiful  gold 
chain,  the  gift  of  uncle  Herkules,  rested  on 
neck  and  bosom,  and  a  little  watch  was  stock 
into  her  belt,  the  brood  ends  of  which  fell 
down  to  the  trimming  of  the  dress.  This 
ornament  Hedvig  wore  every  day.  The 
hair,  without  any  adornment,  as  usual  c^ossy 
and  well  dressed,  was  confined  behindwith 
a  tortoise-shell  comb,  round  whi^  the  {riait 
lay  simply  and  pleasingly ;  in  front  it  was 
parted,  and  encircled  her  smooth  and  fine 
forehead  in  bands.  Thus  was  Hedvig's  ap- 
pearance attractive  and  refreshing,  and  the 
eye  rested  on  her  with  an  enjoyment  for 
which  the  soul  seemed  better,  more  pure, 
more  harmonious.  Hedvig  vras  always 
dressed  with  care,  and  she  cultivated  her 
outward  as  well  aa  her  inward  being.  She 
did  it,  I  imagine,  without  thought,  from  nn 
internal  instinct  of  beauty  and  purity.  But 
had  she  thought  of  it,  she  would  have  done 
it  equally,  convinced  that  it  is  a  duty  of  af- 


fection to  endeafor  to  be  agreeable  to  duM 
about  yon,  to  parents,  brouiera  and  sisters, 
and  other  connections,  just  as  ranch  as  for  a 
husband  or  a  bridegroom ;  and  that  the  last 
is  a  highly  sacred  duty,  neither  booka  of 
education  nor  romances  leave  any  doubt. 
Probably  this  extreme  charm  had  no  small 
part  in  the  influence  whidi  she  exercised 
over  all  at  home,  especially  on  her  brothers. 

Scarcely  was  Hedvig  dressed  when  Au- 
gustin  came  to  fetch  her,  and,  availing  hin». 
self  of  the  occasion,  and  of  his  brotherly 
right  to  make  a  little  bnstle,  and  throw  into 
a  little  disorder  his  orderly  sister's  orderly 
reorn,  received  the  wished-for  reproofs  and 
lecturincs,  kissed  with  assumed  humility  the 
hand  of  his  corrector,  laughed,  took  Hedvig'* 
arm,  and  conducted  her  down  to  the. com- 
pany ;  for  a  little  company  of  some  connec- 
tions and  friends  was,  as  Hedvig  anticipated, 
assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  who  re- 
ceived her,  as  she  entered,  with  congratula- 
tk>ns  and  flowers.  Uno  presented  a  bouquet 
which  surpassed  all  the  others  in  beauty. 

We  will  present  the  guests,  as  rapidly  a* 
possible  to  the  reader.  And  first  we  greet 
the  admiral's  lady,  called  by  General  Her- 
kules, sister-in-law ;  and  by  our  brothers 
and  sisters.  Aunt  Queen  Bee,  a  very  kind 
and  excellent  person,  bat  who  fiur  too  much 
endeavors  to  represent  "  woman  in  her  per- 
fection," and  to  be  "  wiser  than  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece  altogether,"  says  Gen- 
eral Herkules.  She  is  a  connoisseur  in  p». 
lite  literature,  and  has  of  late  accmired  » 
passion  for  attending  lectures.  With  brotb- 
er-in-law  Heriiules,  she  is  generally  in  sbong 
oppoaitioa,  and  has  with  him  not  seldom  hot 
sparring^  especially  upon  education,  in  which 
^10  regards  herself  as  a  great  light,  but  on 
which  the  general  declares  timt  she  is 
"stark  raad,"  and  she  that  the  eeneral  is 
"  not  altogether  in  his  senses."  Sne  insists 
that  he  utterly  spoils  0<ithilda,  in  whom  she 
takes  a  certain  interest,  and  he  protests  that 
she  through  and  through  mios  Master  Jaorl 
Herkules  for  him,  who  would  otherwise  b« 
a  fine  young  fellow. 

Master  Jarl,  the  architect,  whom  we  now 
for  the  first  time  introduce,  is  a  boy  of  siz- 
teea,  his  voioe  just  bceakiag,  and  the  wbol* 
of  his  being,  8o«l  and  body,  just  in  the  sensi- 
tive period  between  boy  and  man.  His 
father  was  a  half-brother  of  the  general's, 
living  in  Finland,  who  has  a  large  family, 
and  who,  at  the  desire  of  "  Aunt  Queeo 
Bee,"  his  sister-in-law,  left  her  one  of  his 
sons  to  be  brought  up  in  Sweden.  Master 
Jarl  at  first  was  GOthilda's  great  friend  and 
playmate ;  but  of  late  years  a  division  had 
taken  place  between  them,  occasioned  by 
the  less  agreeable  ways  of  the  former,  aN 
the  less  tolerant  spirit  of  the  latter.  GO- 
thilda calls  him  a  "  rough  diamond,"  and  be, 
affronted  at  this,  predicts  that  she  will  one 
day  be  among  the  "  old  maids."    He  looks 
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•  somewhat  clamsy,  large-limbed  lad,  with  a 
great  mop  of  hair  hanging  over  his  fore- 
bead  :  for  the  rest,  he  is  steady,  lively,  and, 
industrious,  and  therefore  finds  much  favor 
in  General  Herkules'  eyes,  who  begins  to 
take  more  and  more  notice  of  him,  and  is 
angry  with  the  home  edacation  that  he  re- 
ceives from  the  sister-in-law,  and  which  he 
declares  will  totally  ruin  his  good  abilities. 

Here  is  also  Director  Urtoinns  Myrten- 
blad,  called  in  this  family  and  many  others, 
Uncle  Urbanus.  He  is  a  many-sided,  highly 
accomplished  man ;  has  the  good  fortooe, 
he  tells  you,  to  be  the  friend  of  almost 
•very  distinguished  man  in  Sweden,  and  to 
think  with  them  altogether,  and  to  be  in  cor- 
respondence with  them  all.  He  is  an  elderly 
gentleman,  a  widower,  rich,  and  a  great  friend 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Dalberg  family,  es- 
pecially of  GOthilda,  whose  dawning  ca- 
pacity for  music  and  poetry  he  endeavors  to 
foster,  by  permitting  her  to  admire  his  own 
fiiUy-developed  genius.  He  is,  for  the  rest, 
a  warm  advocate  of  the  loiYy  and  the  beauti- 
ful, a  very  estimable  gentleman,  rather  deaf; 
the  bore  and  torment  of  Ivar. 

Serafii&  and  Mina  are  two  poor  girls,  the 
daughters  of  a  rich  father,  the  patron  and 
superior  of  Bror.  Some  assert  that  he  is  a 
millionaire,  others  that  it  is  "  not  so  tre- 
'  mendous  as  that ;"  but  the  fact  is,  that  he 
is  ao  avaricious  that  it  is  both  a  sin  and  a 
shame.  The  two  girls  are  motherless,  good- 
looking,  nice,  modest,  sentimental  friends  of 
Engel  and  GOthiMa,  but  no  favorites  of  Gen- 
eral Herkules,  who  says  of  them,  "  There 
is  no  spirit  in  the  girls — only  fond  of  ro- 
mances and  such  trash.  They  are  not  fit 
to  set  up  housekeeping  with.  The  deuce 
take  such  wretched  looks.  And  one  of  them 
i«  consumptive — that  is  pitiable.  But  all  this 
comes  of  reading  those  cursed  romances." 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  young  girls 
read  romances  immensely,  and  feed  on 
them ;  but  that  is  because  their  life  at  home 
is  of  such  a  pidched  and  penurious  kind,  as 
well  through  the  character  and  disposition 
of  their  father,  as  through  the  blnnt  and 
bitter  sister  who  manages  his  house.  Young 
life  will  live ;  and  if  it  do  not  find  aliment 
in  the  world  of  reality  it  will  seek  it  in  that 
of  fiction.  But  since  Bror  has  come  into 
the  house  he  has  constituted  himself  their 
"  Tnaitre  dt  plaisirs,"  or  counselor  of  en- 
livenment,  and  supplies  them  with  books 
through  which  a  marked  selection  is  made 
in  the  favorite  reading  of  the  motherless 
young  girls :  and  since  Hedvig  has  taken 
them  much  by  the  band,  as  much  as  she 
can,  they  are  well  and  even  tastefully  dressed, 
although  economically.  Before,  they  had 
n(#a  frock  to  put  on  free  from  a  patch,  and 
Aunt  Perpetuar's  taste  io  ornament  was 
•bominable,  especially  when  she  tricked  the 
poor  chiklren  out  in  the  rags  of  her  own 
CMt-off  finery.    The  two  young  girls  arp 


clad  exactly  alike,  and  are  alike  in  appear- 
ance, though  one,  Mina,  has  something  more 
seriotis  and  firm  than  the  other,  Serafina, 
who  is  evidently  more  soft  and  sentimentBl 
This  is  she  who  is  consumptive. 

We  have  also  in  the  company  a  young 
gentleman,  a  friend  of  all  the  young  in  the 
Dalberg  family,  and  especially  of  Ivar.  He 
is  called  by  them  David — has  been  thvir 
playfellow,  and,  for  his  good  heart,  his  fine 
voice,  and  many  other  good  qualities,  is  be- 
loved by  them  all,  and  by  many  others. 

Finally,  there  is  Lagertha  Knutsoo,  and 
— no  more  guests,  I  believe. 

Yes !  there  is  the  Wandering  Jew,  now* 
so  much  in  vogue.  He  has  entered  the 
company,  and  looks,  with  his  long  beard  and 
red  short  cloak,  like  something  wholly  nn 
natural.  He  introduces  himself  to  the  com 
peny  as  a  traveling  artist,  and  protesta 
solemnly  against  the  use  which  Eugene 
Sue  has  made  of  his  personality.  "  He  has  . 
never  been  in  love ;  never  fell  on  his  knees 
by  Behring's  Straits ;  never  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  cholera.  He  is  an  honorable 
tourist  and  lover  of  art,  and  travels  round 
the  world  in  order  to  increase  his  knowl- 
edge, and  to  difl'use  a  taste  for  the  fine  arta; 
and  has  come  for  this  purpose  even  to 
Sweden,  where  he  means  to  read  a  few 
lectures  on  some  works  of  art  of  superior 
merit,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  elevation 
and  ennobling  of  good  taste.  He  has  been 
invited  to  this  company  through  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  the  pope,  and  ia  will- 
ing  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  higher  cuKivatioD 
of  the  world  and  of— art,  if  it  b  desired,  if 
he  is  entreated  to  do  so." 

The  company  wishes,  the  company  en- 
treats him  to  do  it;  and  the  Wandering  Jew 
graciously  consents,  particularly  as  GOthilda, 
with  whose  resemblance  to  "the  last  Mrs. 
Nebuchadnezzar  "  he  declares  himself  to  be 
struck,  earnestly  unites  with  the  rest  in  the 
request,  and  thereupon  vanishes. 

The  company  now  seats  itself  in  a  balf 
circle  before  a  mysterious  red  curtain  which 
covers  a  doorway ;  and  in  front  of  this,  and 
in  order  probably  to  prepare  the  company 
for  the  approaching  enjoyments  of  art,  the 
Wandering  Jew  delivers  a  lecture.  We 
deeply  lament,  and  we  are  sure  that  the 
reader  wi)J^deeply  lament  It  with  us,  that 
we  are  not  able  to  give  it ;  for  all  who  heard 
it  said,  that  nothing  more  absurd,  nothing 
more  confused,  bad  they  ever  heard.  Aa- 
gustin  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  bit 
cheeks,  and  even  the  melancholy  Ivar  was 
compelled  to  smile.  Aunt  Queen  Bee  was 
enchanted,  and  exclaimed  one  time  afber 
another,  "Charmant!  he  is  too  droll;  the 
littie  Bror !     How  clever  he  is  !" 

The  lecture  continued  about  half  an  honr, 
when  the  speaker,  further  to  develop  hi* 
views,  said  that  he  would  demonstrate  them 
by  tableaux  of  action,  or  acting  tableanx. 
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He  entreated  the  attention  of  his  whole 
andieoce  to  the  pictures  that  he  should  now 
exhibit.  "  He  could  not  certainly  say  wheth- 
er they  were  afler  Rafiaelle,  or  after  Ho- 
garth." 

The  company  smiled.  The  cmtain  was 
drawn  up ;  and  there  was  seen  Hagar  in  the 
wilderness,  sorrowing  over  the  thirst-con- 
•umed  Ishmael,  who  lay  under  a — spruce 
fir.  Near  him  lay  the  empty  water-flask. 
GOthilda,  notwithstanding  her  youth,  was  in 
the  eastern  costume,  an  admirable  Hagar, 
energetic  in  the  expression  of  her  grief  and 
despair. 

"  Nay,  look  at  my  little  rattlepate,  how 
grandly  miserable  she  looks!"  said  the  old 
count  as  he  contemplated  her.  "  Heaven 
tend  hor  help  quickly.  And  help  shall  she 
have ;  that  stands  in  the  Bible,  Where  the 
deuce  is  the  angel  loitering}" 

The  greater  part  of  the  spectators  gazed 
,   on  the  form  of  Ishmael.     The  expression  of 
patient  suffering  in  the  lino  and  engaging  face 
of  the  child  was  irresistibly  moving. 

Uno  seemed  to  feel  it  so.  Stooping  for- 
ward, he  contemplated  the  child  (it  was 
Engel)  with  a  deep  and  sorrowfiil  attention. 
His  face  became  pale  as  if  he  had  witnessed 
•ome  sorrowful  reality. 

"  Attention !"  exclaimed  the  traveling 
artist,  "now  comes  the  new  and  extraordi- 
nary!" The  background  of  the  picture 
moved ;  heaven  appeared  to  open  (the  archi- 
tect's master-piece),  and  an  angel  descended, 
upon  a  shining  cloud. 

But  whether  the  architect  and  machinist 
let  down  the  cloud  too  hastily,  or  that  the 
rope  broke,. or  the  angel  became  giddy,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  it  lost  its  balance,  and,  about  to 
come  down  to  earth  more  rapidly  than  was 
intended,  it  seized  in  its  terror  fast  hold  of 
tJie  heavens  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole 
cloud-heaven  gave  way,  and  would  have 
buried  the  dying  Ishmael,  if  Uno,  quicker 
tban  lightening,  had  not  sprung  forward  from 
the  theater,  canght  the  child  in  his  arms, 
and  borne  it  oi)t  of  the  confusion  into  which 
the  unlucky  angel,  cadet  No.  31,  now  came 
tumbling,  with  clouds,  lamps,  draperies,  and 
Hagar,  who,  terrified  and  confounded,  en- 
deavored to  open  her  mouth,  but  at  the 
same  moment  was  carried  off  by  General 
Herkules,  who  was  in  a  rage,  and  swore 
dreadfully  at  the  machinist,  who  tore  his 
hair  and  felt  himself  not  very  happy. 

"  Have  none  of  you  hurt  yourselves  ?" 
demanded  Engel  anxiously  of  the  actors,  as 
one  after  another  emerged  from  chaos. 
•'  No !  ....  Well  then  we  can  not  trouble 
ourselves.  It  is  merely  one  spectacle  more 
to  laugh  at !" 

And  she  set  the  example  with  a  fresh, 
hearty  laugh. 

"  But  you  have  wounded  yourself,  Engel ! 
There  is  blood  on  ypur  arm !"  said  cadet 
31.  in  great  anxiety. 
C 


"Oh  it  is  noAiog!  merely  a  scratch!" 
answered  she  joyously,  but  still  turning  pale, 
as  she  sought  to  forget  the  not  so  insignifi- 
cant wound.  "  It  is  nothing !  nothing  at 
all!"  protested  she  afresh  and  zealous^  to 
those  who  pressed  around  her.  But  the 
quickly  disappeared  from  the  company,  with 
Hedvig,  to  have  her  arm  bound  up,  and  the 
torn  clothes  changed. 

"  Stupid  theatricals !"  grumbled  uncle 
Herkules. 

"  Very  good  indeed,  really  quite  neat  and 
interesting,"  said  director  Urbanus,  with  the 
most  learned  smile,  to  the  admirnl's  lady, 
who  looked  rather  excited  at  her  foster  son's 
share  in  the  "  interesting"  scene,  "  and  it 
were  much  to  be  wished  that  our  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  would  seriously  turn 
their  attention  to  eesthetic  enjoyments. 
What  say  you  ?  For  my  part,  I  consider 
them  of  the  highest  importance  to  morals- 
Yes,  I  will  call  the  beautiful  and  exalted 
the  portal  by  which  man  can  enter  by  the 
shortest  cut  into  the  religious  life.  Don't 
you  think  so  ?     Ay,  ay,  so  think  1 !" 

"Bror  Dalberg,"  continued  he  to  Ivar, 
who  now  happened  to  pass,  and  whom  he 
seized  by  the  coat,  "  I  was  just  saying  to 
the  admiral's  lady,  that  I  regiu-d  the  exalted 
and  the  beautiftil  as  the  gate  by  which  we 
can  soonest  enter  into  the  religions  life.. 
Eh?  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure.  For  the  ex- 
alted and  the  beautiful  are  not " 

"  Completely  hideous,  if  the  true  be  not 
wanting!"  muttered  Ivar,  shook  himself 
loose,  and  rushed  past  with  the  aspect  of  a 
storm. 

"Eh?  Ay,  ay,  yes!"  exclaimed  nncte 
Urbanus,  who  in  his  difficulty  of  hearing 
did  not  understand  Ivar's  words,  but  yet 
remained  somewhat  astonished  at  his  man- 
ner, and  continued,  turning  to  the  admirsFs 
lady — 

"  And  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
that  some  counterpoise  should  arise  in  social 
life  to  the  dissatisfied,  restless  spirit,  the 
discontent,  which  it  grieves  me  to  observe 
is  continuRlly  spreading,  especially  among 
our  young  gentlemen.  I  always  assert  that 
it  is  people's  own  fault  if  they  are  not 
happy.  I,  for  my  part,  am  always  happy ; 
and  it  proceeds  from  this,  that  I  never 
placed  my  demands  on  life  too  high;  that 
I  never  require  any  thing  excessive,  either 
from  the  world  or  from  mankind.  My 
principle  is,  to  be  contented.  Therefore  my 
friends  call  me — and  I  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  have  many  friends — the  contented, 
or  the  happy.    Eh  ?    Yes,  yes,  certainly !" 

"But  how  do  yon  manage,  my  good 
cousin,  to  be  able  to  be  so  invariably  happy  ?" 
demanded  the  admital's  lady. 

"  How !  Why,  I  am  constantly  employ- 
ed on  something  which  interests  and  amnses 
me.  Yes,  I  assure  you  that  I  never  knew 
tedium.    Eh  ?" 
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"  There  yon  have  a  perfect  recipe  for  I 
eoDtentmeat,"  said  Aneustio ;  "  and  which, 
Aroash  education,  mi^t  perhaps  be  made 
•railaBle  for  eveiy  hatnan  creature." 

"  I  would  gladly  learn  that,"  said  the  ad- 
adraTs  kdy.  "  For  my  boy,  I  fancy  it  would 
b*  the  happiest  if  I  were  to  allow  him  to 
lavD  watchmaking  or  some  other  handi- 
work, for  in  such  empbyment  he  is  the 
happiest,  and  he  is  always  delighted  with 
handicraft  work.  For  reading,  on  the  con- 
tniy,  he  has  no  taste." 

"  And  will  you  actually  make  an  artisan 
at  the  young  count,  my  gracious  cousin?" 
•xdaimed  director  Urbaiaus,  with  an  incred- 
nlons  smile. 

•'  Most  wilBngly !"  replied  the  admirars 
lidy,  "if  he  through  it  was  virtuous,  and 
happy,  and  coukl  make  hie  way  handsomely." 

*'  My  gracious  consin,"  said  uncle  Urban- 
M,  "  one  most  confess  tiiat  you  are  not  very 
wiatoeratic" 

"My  good  cousin,"  said  the  admiral's 
hdy,  somewhat  proudly,  "  I  confess  that  I 
feel  myself  above  these  prejudices  of  rank." 

**  See  !  there,  the  deuce  !  Now  is  sister- 
in-law  upn  her  democratic  stilts  again !"  ex- 
etaimad  the  general.  "  Sister-in-law  has 
certainly  read  Count  RudenakOld's  book  on 
tiie  circulation  of  Rank !  A  good  book,  and 
a  fine  book  in  spirit,  but — I  am  for  none  of 
yonr  modem  theories :  I  stand  by  the  oM, 
and  believe  myself  equaBy  the  friend  of  the 
people  fer  all  diat.  Bat  if  any  one  says  that 
a  young  lady  of  rank  is  better  than  a  citizen's 
dangbter,  because  she  is  a  yonng  lady  of 
rank,  I  say  then  that  this  is  stupid  stuff,  and 
tomyl  abo  of  much  which  people  formerly 
MDea  mUsalliance.  Those  times  are  gone 
ij.  GAthilda,  if  an  honest  citizen,  who  is 
doing  well,  and  is  well  educated,  makes  you 
an  oner,  I  hope  you  mean  to  marry  him." 

"I  will  marry  the  chimney-sweep  in  Ha- 
paranda,  if  uncle  wishes  it,"  answered  OO- 
thilda ;  "  but  if  I  may  be  aUowed  to  choose, 
I  shall  prefer  a  man  who  is  good-natured, 
rich,  and  genteel.  AU  or  nothing !  diat  is 
my  motto." 

"  Nay,  listen  to  my  little  Miss  GOtfaa;  my 
Madame  Sok>topp ;  my  princess !"  exclaim- 
ed uncle  Herkules,  delighted,  while  he  lifted 
the  giri  high  up.  "So,  indeed,  she  turns 
ber  nose  to  the  wind,  just  like  her  dear  aunt 
in  SkSne !  Ha,  ha,  ha!  the  chimney-sweep 
in  Haparanda  !  Nay,  my  dear,  for  him  thou 
Wt  too  good.  But  uat  fine  gentleman,  that 
prince  excellent,  that  prince  extraordinary ; 
him  indeed  you  will  have  to  wait  for,  my 
Uttle  enchantress." 

"  Ah,  uncle,  he  is  sore  to  come, '  said  GO- 
tliilda,  seriously. 

General  Herkules  nibbed  his  hands,  and 
•■id,  laughing — 

"  Nay,  do  but  hear ;  she  is  certain  of  her 
affiur,*the  young  minx.  Well,  I  hope  that  I 
ihall  be  asked  to  the  wedding.    My  word, 


won't  I  dance  at  my  little  OOtha's  wedding 
if  not  before  V 

And  Gflthilda  took  a  cane,  and  began  to 
play,  "  My  lady  invites  you  to  the  wedd'mg," 
and  took  herself  the  invitations,  and  brou^t 
back  the  answers  to  uncle  Herkules,  imitat- 
ing the  different  voices  and  gestures  of  th« 
invited,  which  made  him  laugh  heartily. 

"  Yes,  she  is  bewitclied,"  said  he,  "  soroe< 
times ;  if  I  were  young,  I  would  take  her 
myself." 

In  the  meantime,  Hedvig  had  again  re- 
turned with  Engel.  The  latter  fell  imme- 
diately into  the  play,  where  Master  Jari  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  hideous  grimaces 
in  answering  the  invitation  to  the  wedding. 

Hedvig  seated  herself^  with  her  sewing, 
on  the  sofa.    Uno  sate  beside  her. 

"  You  are  right  happy  here  in  your  family 
circle,  with  your  reciprocal  affection,"  said 
he,  after  a  silence.  "  It  is  a  warming  atmos- 
phere, which  even  a  stranger  can  feel  with 
pleasure,  although  it  awakens  a  sense  of  re- 
gret." . 

"Why  regret?"  asked  Hedvig. 

"  That  he  himself  never  possessed  this 
home,  and  family  joy — that  he  still  is  wboBy 
solitary,"  answereid  Uno.  "  So  at  least  it  is 
with  me.  My  mother  died  wiien  I  was  a 
mere  child.  I  scarcely  recollect  her.  My 
sisters  went  thence  to  a  relative  residing  da 
from  my  home.  I  went  to  school,  and  have 
ever  since  then  gone  most  soUtarily  throu^ 
the  world.  During  the  vacations,  I  went  in- 
deed home  to  my  father,  and  there  was  very 
happy,  simply  because  I  was  in  my  home ; 
but  my  father  hajd  not  much  time  fer  me, 
and  then  I  felt  myself  solitaiy  even  at  home. 
How  did  I  k>ng  there  for  a  brother's,  and  still 
more  for  a  sister's  society.  But  I  have  al- 
ways wanted  the  nearer,  warming  inter- 
course of  close  coonectioos,  and  therefore  hat 
much  in  me  been  half-devek>ped,  cM,  and 
stiff.  I  have  not  been  unhappy  in  my  life, 
but  I  caif  not  say  that  I  have  ever  felt  myadf 
liappy,  and  I  am  now  near  my  fortieth  year." 

Blushing,  and  with  her  conntenance  bent 
over  her  work,  Hedvic  aaid — 

"  But  if  you  united  yourself  to  a  good 
young  girl,  and  if  she  loved  you,  you  might 
create  tor  yourself  that  happiness  which  yoa 
estimate  so  highly." 

"  For  me  ?  yes,  but — for  her  ?  If  a  man 
wishes  to  unite  hims^  to  a  beloved  and 
amiable  being,  he  must  6r8t  believe  that  Im 
is  able  to  make  her  happy !" 

Hedvig  was  silent ;  her  heart  beat  audi- 
bly. 

'  "  Sister  Hedvig !  good  sister !"  whispered 
Uno,  bent  himself  over  her  band,  and  kissed 
it.  A  tear  wet  the  hand.  Surprised,  Hed- 
vig looked  up  at  Uno,  and  saw  in  his  deep 
eyes,  in  the  whole  of  his  pale  and  expressiva 
countenance,  the  trait  of  a  profound  emo 
tion. 

And  through  Hedvig  once  more  trembledL 
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die  befief  which  she  had  once  expressed  to 
Angustin,  "  b«  has  somethiog  within  him — 
not  happy." 

Udo's  BgitatioD  continued  only  a  few  sec- 
onds ;  he  then  mastered  it,  and  appeared 
calm  and  composed. 

"What  can  this  be?"  thought  Hedrig, 
anxiously ;  and  her  g^ce  sought  Engel's, 
who  this  evening  was  so  child-like  glad,  and 
appeared  eochantingly  handsome. 
'  iIdo  also  followed  constantly  with  his  eyes 
the  engaging  young  girl. 

"  Light,  pure  as  light — a  living  sunbeam 
—a  heavenly  child  in  whom  there  is  nothing 
dark !  No,  no !  I  can  not !  1  ought  not !" 
So  spoke  Udo's  thoughts  while  he  gazed  on 
Eneel. 

Uncle  Urtenns  talked  with  the  admiral's 
lady  about  M.  de  Suzor's  lectures,  and  about 
the  lectures  of  our  Swedish  tavaru,  and  both 
spoke  without  either  listening  to  die  other. 
iJirector  Urbanus  said,  smSing,  that  he  too 
could  probably  deliver  a  lecture  as  well  as 
■ome  others.  He  had  lately  written  a  letter 
upon  the  dramatic  art  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  our  own  country; 
■nd  upon  this  letter  his  friend.  Professor  T., 
bad  answered  him,  "Yon  can  never  imagine 
to  yourself,, my  friend,  what  a  treasure  such 
a  letter  in  onr  poor  and  remote  coantry  is, 
tee."  "  And  if  the  admiral's  lady  wishes,  it 
win  be  a  i^e<»are  to  director  Urbanus  to 
read  this  letter,  of  which  he  has  a  copy." 

Aunt  Queen  Bee  replied,  that  it  would 
certainly  be  "  infinitely  interesting." 

"  Upon  my  word !"  exclaimed  uncle  Her- 
kales,  who  heard  a  little  of  what  was  on  the 
tapit,  "  if  sister-io-law  is  so  bent  upon  lec- 
tures, I  can  treat  her  to  something  of  my 
own  composition.  And  now  I  think  of  it,  it 
would  be  quite  amusing,  the  deuce  take  roe ! 
to  read  it  aloud,  and  hear  bow  it  sounds. 
The  truth  is,  that  I  have  sketched  from 
memory  one  thing  and  another  out  of  die 
wars  in  which  I  served,  and  which  it  seems 
to  me  wouM  be  a  pity  to  suffer  to  be  lost ; 
and  this  work  has  swelled  to  a  thick,  goodly 
Tolame.  Well,  children,  I  shall  read  you 
aomethiog  out  of  it  these  evenings.  It  may 
be  a  more  useful  reading  for  you  than  that 
romance  trash.  And  I  really  believe  that  it 
will  interest  sister-in-law." 

Sister-in-law  said  that  it  would  be  alt«>- 
getfaer  uncommonly  interesting. 

"And  for  dessert,"  said  Bror,  half  aloud, 
to  the  young  ladies,  "I  shall  read  you  a 
ronannce  called,  '  The  Delusive  Realities,  or 
the  Love  Aifoirs  of  the  Countess  of  Monte- 
clair.'  It  begins  thus — •  The  Countess  of 
Monteclair  was  tall,  slender,  and  well-grown, 
and  had  probaUy  a  thousand  lovers,  who 
hung  about  her  neck.'  Is  not  that  promising, 
and  touching?" 

They  laughed,  and  thought  that  no  part  of 
the  reading  promised  more  pleasure  than  this. 


When  the  day  for  the  great  reading  wns 
fixed  they  separated,  every  one  io  good  an- 
derstanding  with  the  I'est,  and  all  with  the 
promise  to  meet  at  the  great  reading.  The 
cadets  also  were  to  be  there.  General 
Herkules  wished  it,  for  the  aaka  of  thehr 
pleasure  and  advantage. 

Hedvig  sat  fur  a  wnile  up  in  her  room,  ai 
was  her  wont,  before  she  west  to  bed,  and 
read,  comfortably  wrapped  in  her  night- 
dress; end,  as  usual,  she  listened  to  the 
gladsome  gossip  of  her  sisters  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  of  which  the  door  stood  open. 

This  evenbg  GOthilda  was  in  an  ill  humor 
at  the  failure  of  the  spectacle.  "  The  good- 
for-nothing  lad !"  exclaimed  she,  "  that  Jarl. 
to  behave  so  wickedly  !  he  is  bom  to  my 
misfortune  !  Oh !  thy  dear  beautiful  arm, 
that  it  should  be  so  Ul-used  !  I  could  just 
weep  for  vexation  when  I  diink  of  it." 

"  Nay,  don't  weep,  GOthilda,"  said  Engelt 
"  and  don't  scold,  nor  let  it  vex  you.  I  am 
so  glad,  so  happy !  .  .  I  will  Ibank  the 
architect.'  k>ve  the  whole  work].'  .  .  .  Come 
and  kiss  me,  my  dear  creature !" 

And  from  the  bed  where  she  lay,  she  ex- 
tended her  arm  toward  her  sister,  who, 
grumbling  a  little,  continued—  ' 

"  Kiss  you,  that  will  I  gladly ;  but  thank 
the  architect — that  I  woiud  rather  do  with 
a  box  on  the  ear.  For  he  is  and  will  be  my 
disgrace.  What  did  he  do  at  the  last  Carl- 
berg  ball?  How  did  he  waltz  with  me? 
Over  we  tumbled,  and  seven  couples  apoo 
08 !  I  was  so  angry  !  so  angry !  Never 
will  I  waltz  with  him  again !  But  why  are 
you  so  glad,  Engel  ?" 

"That  is  my  secret,  my  little  secret. 
That  will  I  tell  to  no  one !  Nay,  don't  look 
at  me  as  on  the  Egyptian  darkneas  itself. 
This  much  I  will  tell  thee,  that  had  die 
misfortune,  as  you  call  it,  not  happened,  1 
should  not  have  been  so  happy." 

GOthilda  wondered,  and  guessed,  and  ask- 
ed, and  prayed,  and  almost  begged,  scalded, 
and  coaxed ;  called  her  sister  "  Eogel  and 
Bengel,  and  witch,  and  stock,  and  stone .'" 
but  she  got  nothing  further  from  her  thie 
evening. 

Anxiously  Hedvig  listened,  anxious  for  the 
beh)ved  child,  and  the  happiness  of  which 
she  spoke.  She  thought  of  Uoo,  and  of  hia 
dark  and  mysterious  words,  on  Ivar  aiid  hit 
dangerous  condition,  on  the  fiiend  from 
whom  she  now  separated  herself,  perhaps 
forever  on  earth.  She  thought  of  Auguatin, 
and  her  nsterly  heart  raised  itself  on  the 
wings  of  prayer  for  all  the  dear  and  near 
ones,  for  die  newcomer  into  the  house,  the 
erring  one  restored;  and  then,  leaviu  the 
narrow  circle  of  home,  she  inclosed  die 
great  brotherhood  on  the  earth,  and  sunk 
with  all  the  weal  and  woe  of  her  heart  into 
the  arms  of  the  great  and  good  All&ther,  and 
found  repose. 
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THE  GREAT  LECTURE. 

Au.  are  assembled— the  cadets  as  well  as 
tiie  rest. 

Oeoeral  Herkales  sits  at  a  little  table, 
close  beside  the  great  table  of  the  drawing- 
room.  On  the  table  stands  a  shaded  candle ; 
before  the  general  lies  a  thick  mnnnscript ; 
beside  him  a  water-caraf  and  a  glass. 

At  the  large  table  sit — 

Aunt  Queen  Bee,  with  a  devotional  and 
friendly  mien,  polite  and  interested  in  the 
highest  degree. 

Uncle  Urbanus,  speculating  on  getting  to 
read  his  famous  work  on  the  dramatic  art, 
which  he  has  laid  on  the  table  by  him,  and, 
ever  and  anon,  regards  with  affectiooate 
glances,  and  a  sly  smile,  as  if  he  would  say, 
"Ah,  yes,  yes!" 

Ofltbikla,  secretly  speculating  on  snatching 
•way  and  confiscating  this  same  formidable 
work. 

Ivar,  ^oomy  as  Prince  Hamlet  at  another 
certain  readiag,  or  rather  representation. 

Master  Jan,  with  his  hair  in  his  eyes, 
gravely  occupied  in  spoiling  GOthilda's  scis- 
sors. 

Hedvig  silently  went  on  with  her  knit* 
tiog,  a  little  sleepy. 

Augustin,  unobserved,   busy  in  raveling 
her  yarn,  so  as  to  waken  her  up  with  spoil 
ing  her  work. 

Engel,  a  little  pale,  as  if  with  some  secret 
trouble  of  heart  She  appears  to  listen,  by 
•tarta  ever  and  anon,  and  looks  toward  the 
door. 

Mina  and  Serafina,  die  one  red,  the  other 
white,  trying  to  avoid  Brer's  roguishly  sol- 
emn and  threatening  kraks ;  beneath  which 
diey  huDg  their  heads  like  lilies  of  the 
TaDev. 

The  future  defenders  of  the  Fatherland, 
Nos.  31  and  32,  sit  erect  as  lighted  candles, 
and  unhappy  as  recruits. 

All  is  not  right  with  them.  They  have 
been  broken  on  from  a  hot  wrangle  with 
GOthilda  and  Master  Jarl,  in  order  to  attend 
tho  great  reading,  and  their  spirits  have  been 
thereby  powerfully  oppressed,  but  have  by 
no  means  gone  to  rest  with  their  bodies. 
They  may  be  compared  to  two  ale  bottles 
which  have  been  uncorked,  and  then  corked 
again,  but  loosely,  and  which  work  and  fiz 
ta  secret,  ready  every  moment  to  explode 
and  send  the  cork  to  the  ceiling.  When 
they  look  at  aunt  Queen  Bee's  devotional 
aspect,  at  uncle  Urbanns  and  OOthilda,  and 
Mpecially  when  Bror  looks  at  them,  then 
•no  there  do  they  look  in  a  perilous  con- 
dittoo. 

General  Herkules  has  a  dangerous  look, 
too,  but  of  another  stamp.  He  is  about  to 
awaken  the  reminiscences  of  war,  fierce  and 
solemn,  and  he  is  plunged  soul  and  body  into 
Aem.  He,  too,  has  glanced  sundry  times  at 
the  door. 


The  clock  strikes  seven ! 

"  Now  have  we  waited  long  enough,"  says 
the  general.  "  Uno  is  certainly  not  coming. 
We  may  begin."  And  with  a  stem  and  se- 
vere expression,  be  commences : — 

"  The  great  EhreAheim  says : — 

***  History  has  had  its  convulsive  epochi 
when  some  great  interest  of  state,  struck  by 
accident,  has  lost  its  political  and  moral  cotui- 
terpoise,  and  is  given  over  to  the  despotism 
of  the  passions.  Human  weakness,  carried 
away  1^  the  impulses  of  the  highest  power, 
the  bonds  of  social  order,  the  iUnsioas  ef  for 
tune,  mshee  Mindly  onward  atong  the  opea 
road,  and  takes  officious  zeal  for  the  staiid- 
ard  of  the  morality  of  action.' 

*>  A  deep  reflection  that !" 

Aunt  Qitten  Bu "  The  morality  of  m- 

tion — very  fine  !" 

Uncle  Urbanus,  who  did  not  hear  more 
than  the  last  word — "  Eh,  eh !  very  moraL" 

Bror,  who  did  not  comprehend  any  part 
of  it — "  Very  moral." 

Convulsive  movements  among  the  cadets ; 
solemn  glances  from  aunt  Queen  Bes,  stern 
ones  from  uncle  Urbanus,  excessively  stern 
and  threatening  ones  from  Bror,  upon  which 
symptoms  grew  still  more  violent. 

General  Herkules  reads : — 

" '  It  is  an  inevitable  kw,  grounded  on  the 
organization  of  states,  a  consequence  of  the 
connection  between  the  factor  and  the  instm- 
roent— the  palladium  of  obedience  for  the 
moment' 

"  Hum— not  so  clear,  that ;  do  yoti  under- 
stand it?" 

Unelt  Urhanut.—"Eh1  oh,  yes." 

Aunt  Queen  Bee.—"  Not— not  altogeth- 
er." 

The  cadets  sneeze,  and  seem  to  have  i 
violent  cold.  Uncle  Urbanus  looks  at  them 
with  indignation,  aunt  Queen  Bee  reprov- 
ingly, Bror  menacingly,  shaking  his  head 
violently,  and  clenching  his  hands  at  them. 

General  Herkules  proceeds : — 

"  What  the  devil  does  he  mean  T  Well, 
we  shall  see." 

" '  But  at  length  the  object  will  some  d«y 
be  obtained  or  relinquished ;  a  final  codcId- 
sion  will  arise  ;  the  whirlwind  of  agitation 
will  lay  itself;  the  vapors  will  disappear, 
the  war  will  cease,  and  now  will  awakea 
the  calm  judgment  of  reason,  with  the  in 
delible  feeling  for  the  just  and  good.' " 

"  That  is  truly  grand." 

Uncle  Urftanm,—"  Eh  ?  yes;  the  good 

and  the  beautiful,  and  the ^what  do  yoo 

say  7" 

Dreadful  symptoms  among  the  cadeM 
Bror  knocks  on  the  table  at  them. 

No.  31  explodes,  and  darts  hastily  aaw 
the  table. 

General  Herkules  looks  about  with  attaa- 
ishment,  but  resumes: —  . 

"  '  After  this  the  geooral  opinion  aamw- 
istera  the  laws.' " 
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No<  32  explodes  with  a  species  of  snorting, 
and  disappears  also  under  the  table.  Sap- 
pressed  tnmnlt  beneath  it— consternation 
above  it !  Mina  and  Serafina  seem  ready  to 
fan. 

The  genera]  proceeds  : — 

•* '  She  coDstnicts  after  this  her  model  for 
warriors  in  their  white  and  unspotted  ar- 
mor, with  their  open  alacrity  in  the  knight- 
ly form,  which  gives  to  the  conqueror  the 
revenue  of  the  conquered. ' " 

"Beautiful! — exactlv  the  thing  for  our 
young  boys  to  hear  and  learn  by." 

Uncle  Urbanns  looks  under  the  table, 
starts  instantly,  and  draws  terrified  back. 

Unable  any  longer  to  hold  herself  up,  the 
bughter-loving  GOtliilda  now  dives  down, 
drawing  with  her  uncle  Urbanus'  work ! 
Uncle  Urbanus  dives  in  desperation  after 
his  treasure.  Tnmult !  The  laughter  mine 
under  the  table  explodes,  and  draws  with 
it,  irresistibly  and  helplAsfy,  every  person 
above  the  table,  with  its  ringing  merriment. 

At  the  sound  of  this  explosion.  General 
Herkules  looks  hastily  np,  with  glances  of 
lightoiog.  The  guilty  ones  under  the  table 
begin  now  to  pop  up  their  beads,  with  coun- 
tenances red  and  distorted  with  convulsions 
of  laughter !  There  was  a  general  confiision. 

But  this  soon  gave  way  to  terror,  for 
General  Herkules  was  tremendously  wrath- 
fill,  threw  down  the  shaded  candle,  flung 
the  mannscript  aside,  stalked  throngh  the 
room  Uke  a  roaring  lion,  and  exclaimed,  pale 
with  rage — 

'*  D —  take  me  if  I  ever  read  another 
word  before  such  cursed !  I  had  ex- 
pected irom  young  people,  and  especially 
from  young  fellows  and  boys ;" — and  he 
here  advanced  with  clenched  fists  toward 
the  cadets,  "  I  had  expected  from  youths 
who  have  a  bead  on  their  bodies  and  sense 
in  their  heads,  that  they  wonid  have  a 
mind  for  something  besides  boys'  play  and 
ooosense,  and  that  they  would  have  a  regard 
for  the  honor  of  the  Fatherland,  and  for  the 
thoughts  and  words  of  great  nen.  But  I 
see  that  I  have  been  mistaken ;  I  see  that 
yon  have  neither  merit  nor  common  sense, 
—that  you  are  a  parcel  of  ungovernable  ani- 
mals, you  boys! — and  that  you  are  not 
worthy  to  hear  a  sensible  word.  But  the 
devil  take  me,  boys,  if  I  have  not  a  mind  to 
give  you  a  thrashing." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  general 
might  have  extended  his  lecture  in  this  mo- 
meat  of  passion,  but  GOthilda  was  seized  at 
that  instant  with  a  violent  hysterical  attack, 
laughed  out  aloud,  rolled  her  eyes,  and 
stretched  out  her  arms,  with  which  she 
knocked  down  the  candlesticks,  the  table, 
the  caraf  and  glass,  which  tumbled  all  to- 
gether upon  the  floor  with  a  huge  noise,  and 
Bins  broke  suddenly  off  die  general's  ebul- 
fition. 

He  stood   atill,    totally  confounded,  and 


stared  half  terrified  at  the  giri,  who  OOB- 
tinued  to  roll  her  eyes  and  look  tondfy 
possessed. 

Eogel  wept,  Hedvic  sought  to  appease 
the  general,  and  placed  hersett'  between  him 
and  the  cadets/  Angustiq  took  Godiilda  m 
his  arms,  and  shook  her  vigorously,  saying, 
"GOthilda!  fie  then,  GOthilda." 

Bror  picked  np  the  water-caraf,  which  bad 
been  so  honorable  as  to  hold,  and  dashed  tfae 
remains  of  the  water  over  his  sister. 

Serafina  and  Mina  lay  here  and  there 
half  drowned.  Ivar  straggled  with  uncle 
Urbanus,  who  had  got  hold  of  him,  and  h«H 
him  fast. 

There  was  a  universal  confusion. 

But  anon  it  allayed  itself.  General  Her- 
kules said  not  another  word,  but  strode,  dark 
and  out  of  humor,  with  long  strides,  to  and 
fi-o  through  the  room. 

The  cadets  retired  into  the  comer  of  a 
window,  and  there  put  their  heads  together 
with  GOthilda's,  and  looked  dismal.  Their 
hair  stood  on  end.  GOthilda  was  heard  to 
say — 

"  Yes,  if  I  had  not  sacrificed  myself  fat 
you,  and  been  possessed,  then ^" 

Something  dreadful  was  left  to  be  sup- 
posed. All  inclination  to  laugh  appeared 
annihilated.  Bror  looked  rather  guilty  and 
repentant.  Aunt  Queen  Bee  and  Hedvif 
begged  of  the  general  to  proceed. 

"  No,  my  friends,"  answered  he ;  "no 
more  this  evening." 

He  was  no  k>nger  angry,  but  appeared 
sunk  in  a  gloomy  recollection.  His  head  was 
depressed,  and  his  eyes  rolled  soraetiipes  as 
if  they  had  some  unwelcome  object  before 
them.  But  the  brothers  and  sisters  had 
many  times  seen  him  thus. 

"  Perhaps  we  now,"  said  Bror,  half  alond, 
"  could  pass  over  to  comedy,  and  take  into 
notice  '  The  Delusive  Realities,  or  the  Love 
Afiairs  of  the  Countess  Monteclair.'  " 

"  What  is  that  ?  What  is  that  1"  hastily 
interrupted  uncle  Urbanus ;  "  nay,  could  w* 
not  leave  that  for  the  after-piece,  and  I  first 
read  aloud  my  letter  on  the  dramatic  art? 
What  do  yon  say  1  Yes,  eh  ?  That  will 
do.    Yes,  yes." 

Ad  awfnl  pause  fblbwed,  which  director 
Urbanus  took  for  assent.  It  was  plain  that 
the  "  Love  Affitnrs  of  the  Countess  Monte- 
clair" would  have  been  more  to  the  geneiml 
taste.  But  uncle  Urbanus  unfolded  nis  let- 
ter with  equal  z6bI  and  pleasure,  and  read  it 
fi-om  beginning  to  end;  but  the' passage* 
which  he  reguded  as  particularly  profomid 
he  read  two  or  three  times  over.  Thank 
thy  patience,  my  reader,  that  thou  wert  not 
present  at  this  reading,  for  thou  hast  es- 
caped being  half  killed  with  gaping,  like 
Augustin.  Aunt  Queen  Bee  slept.  The 
poor  cadets!  Laugh  they  dared  not,  nor 
sleep  either;  they  bad  no  mind  for  either. 
They  sate  and  pined,  and  wished  for  tbe 
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•fier>pMce>  But  tbat  never  came,  w  loog  was 
ill*  acting  of  the  dnunn.  But  at  leogtb  came 
•upper-time ;  and  this  is  always  a  oooacdatioa. 
Aaa  thua  the  ereDing  came  to  an  end, 

When  the  cadets  advanced  and  bowed  to 
<be  gMieial,  he  .slapped  tbe<u  on  the  head, 
pnlied  them  a  littia  by  the  bair,  and  aaid 
"Boys!  boya!" 

But  more  he  did  not  aay,  and  the  culprits 
moved  off,  rejoiced  to  have  escaped  a  cur- 
tain lecture. 

When  master  Jarl  stepped  forward  and 
made  his  bow — he  had  dnrinff  the  foregoing 
wlBstrophe  maintained  an  admirable  coun- 
teoance— the  eeneral  said,  "  Come  hither, 
thou ;"  strolled  back  the  hair  from  his  fore- 
head, laid  his  band  on  his  head,  and  held  it 
hack,  keeoh^  observing  his  features.  The 
hoy  blushed  stmugly  at  this,  and  became 
hand^me.  Long  and  attentively  the  gene- 
ral gaaed  upon  him,  and  when  be  finally  let 
Um  go,  witlioot  saying  a  word,  several  large 
tears  hung  on  his  ^elashes,  which  he  dashed 
away  witb  bis  hand. 

The  general  was  left  alone  with  Hedvig 
and  Augnstin.  He  went,  usualty,  early  to 
bed,  bat  seemed  now  to  have  forgotten  him- 
aalf,  and  sate  silent,  sunk  in  deep  thought. 

Hedvig,  who  would  gladly  see  him  cheer- 
frd  again,  placed  herself  beside  him,  and 
said  some  kind  words  regarding  what  had 
passed  this  evening,  but  be  intermpted  ber, 
aaying,  "  Nonsense,  dear  child ;  that  is  now 
over ;  and  yoo  must  no  longer  fancy  that  I 
am  vexed  about  this  folly.  Youth  will  be 
TWith,  and  I  know  bow  it  is  at  that  age ;  I 
have  been  young  myself.  No,  but  now  I 
am  vexed  with  noyaslfi  that  the  old  Uood 
•an  Mali  boQ  np  so  cursedly.  It  mortifies 
me  that  I,  at  neariy  seveo^  years  of  age, 
abould  not  have  more  power  over  myself, 
aad  that  such  lads  sbonkl  see — that  is  too 
yiwokiog.  And  more  than  any  other  per- 
son ought  I  to  know  how  to  keep  the  heart 
and  the  mind  in  check,  for  I  know  what  evil 
It  can  cb  if  it  once  gets  loose.  I  know  that 
it  can  oanM  one  to  do  what  one  would  at  the 
oDst  of  one's  life  have  ondone  again ;  yes, 
which  will  stand  like  a  specter  before  one 
our  whole  life  throuKh. 

*'I  wifl  speak  b^oie  yon,  children,  of 
what  I  bare  on  my  conscience ;  I  wiU  say 
it,  for  it  will  make  me  easier  in  my  mind 
this  evening.  Mark  ron — I  bad  a  brother, 
aaly  a  hal^brother,  but  whom  I  loved  as 
seldom  real  brothers  love  each  other.  He 
waa  a  fine  fellow,  both  in  body  and  soul;  no 
hot  blood  Hke  me,  but  calm,  firm,  mikl,  and 
senerous.  What  be  said  was  said ;  what 
he  wHied,  stood  fast.  He  was  self-willed, 
bat  I  \iktd  even  that  in  him,  for  he  was  at 
the  same  time  sensible  and  amiable.  He 
was  like  a  rock  in  a  storm :  and  I  found 
IKoteetioa  and  help  from  him,  though  it  was 
aometimes  hardly  dealt.  But  I  was  attached 
to  bun,  aad  he  to  ma.    Dence  take  me  if 


we  were  not  like  David  and  Jonathan  to- 
getiier.  And  be  was  as  courageous  and 
valiant  as  a  hero.  Weil ! — ^war  Drake  oat 
between  Sweden  and  Russia;  the  last  won, 
and  we  went  together,  my  brother  and  I,  to 
the  war,  fixim  our  father's  house  in  Finland, 
which  we  then  possessed  and  managed  to- 
gether. This  war,  chiklren,  I  do  not  like  to 
talk  of,  for — for  it  pains  me.  It  gives  mm 
pain  that  it  went  as  it  did.  It  cuts  me  n> 
the  heart  that  it  was  so  ill  coodnstad,  that 
so  much  blood  and  so  much  money  should 
have  been  spent  in  vain,  all  through  the  mad 
kine,  and  the  remissness  and  incompetent^ 
of  the  chieb  in  command ;  for  the  subordia* 
ate  officers  fought  gallantly,  and  tlie  soldiers 
equally.  Yes,  chUdren,  there  were  things 
in  that  war,  isolated  deeds,  and  muiy  of 
courage  and  strength  of  mind,  which  rejoice 
me  to  remember.  And  of  these  yea  wooJd 
have  beard  this  evening,  if  that  confounded 
spectacle  had  not^>oco(red.  The  very  wo- 
men were  brave.  The  wives  of  the  soklien 
themselves  urged  their  husbands  out  into 
die  war,  and  were  were  aome  \^o  accom- 
panied them,  and  some  who,  when  they  fell, 
took  np  their  weapons  and  fought  in  thefa- 
places.  And  I  remember  one  woman,  who, 
when  a  courier  from  the  field  of  battle  rode 
through  the  vilhge  in  which  she  lived,  rush- 
ed out  to  him  and  cried,  *  Ah !  tell  me  how 
it  goes!'  'Very  bad,'  he  replied,  'your 
son  has  fallen  !'  '  AViio  hsa  conquered  I' 
she  shouted  again.  '  We  have  beaten  the 
Russians.'  '  God  be  praised  '.' — and  then 
first  the  mother  found  tears  to  bewail  ber 
son.  Is  not  that  fine  }  It  is,  eonfonnd  na, 
so  beautifnl  that  I  can  weep  at  it  mysettl 
Such  women  deserve  the  medal  of  bravery 
And  they  had  also  honor  from  their  sons— 
these  women  of  Finland.  They  desired 
nothing  better  than  to  go  out  against  the 
enemy,  aa4  Aej  shot  and  fought  so  that  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  be  near  then ;  and  when, 
at  t^ir  officers'  command,  they  were  obliged 
to  surrender  their  weapons,  they  wept  in 
burning  indignation,  aad  stamped  their  anna 
to  pieces.  Yes,  such  were  the  people  wheal 
the  commander-in-chief  had  to  do  with.  I 
do  not  apeak  of  all.  God  preserve  ma  from 
such  injustice !  Adlerereota,  Sandels,  van 
DOblen,  and  others,  are  naoaea  eternally 
connected  with  the  militanr  glory  of  Swe- 
den.   But,  well,  it  does  not  signify 

now.  They  lie  in  their  graves  now — they, 
who  were  a  disgrace  to  their  people  and 
country.  They  are  gone  to  answer  bef<n« 
the  highest  tribunal. 

"  My  brother  Arthur  and  I  went  to  dM 
war  with  a  burning  enthusiasm.  We  par- 
ticipated in  the  same  dangers,  the  same  food, 
and  often  the  same  want  of  it.  We  wate 
in  the  same  regiment.  'The  brothers  her- 
knles,'  people  called  us;  and  the  eD<-«a]r 
were  not  pleased  to  see  us  in  tbe  ermaiODdt. 
But  it  waa  to  us  a  joy  together  to  sCtick 
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mem,  and  thas  we  fought  throngh  the  whole 

WW. 

"  Well,  peace  came — the  peace  which  I 
would  have  given  all  my  blood  to  have  been 
able  to  prevent.  1  could  remain  no  longer 
fai  Finland.  Land  and  money,  all  that  I 
possessed  on  earth,  I  would  leave,  rather 
than  become  a  Russian  subject,  and  I  be- 
lieved that  my  brother  thought  and  felt  as 
1  did.  I  could  not  believe  any  thing  else. 
I  should  sooner  have  believed  the  good 
tngels  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  evil 
ties.  But  my  brother  did  not  think  as  I 
iii ;  he  saw  the  matter  in  a  diffiarent  light: 
iLai  when  it  came  to  speech  between  us, 
and  I  heard  him  say  that  he  would  remain 
on  our  father's  estate — when  I  heard  him 
•ay  that  he  would  be  true  to  his  adopted 
country,  and  live  for  its  advantage,  even 
tinder  another  lord,  then — I  could  not  at 
first  understand  him.  Heaven  help  me !  it 
was  as  if  he  talked  Arabic  to  me  ;  and  when 
1  did  understand  it,  I  would  not  believe  it, 
and  when  I  was  compelled  to  believe  it,  then 
I  became  beside  myself.  I  prayed  him  to 
reflect — ^I  begged,  I  entreated  him  with  tears 
— tears  of  blood,  to  relinquish  his  design. 
So  have  I  never  prayed  any  other  man,  nor 
God  neither.  And  when  he,  my  brother, 
still  withstood  me,  and  continued  steadfast 
in  his  pnrpose,  then — my  blood  rushed  to 
my  head  ;  I  became  furious,  and  swore  that 
it  shoald  not  be,  that  no  Herkules  should 
become  a  Russian  subject.  Hard  words  fol- 
lowed between  us ;  1  called  him  '  friend  of 
Russia — traitor  to  his  country,'  and  before 
I  was  aware,  had  we — we  brothers — drawn 
our  swords  against  each  other.  He  merely 
defended  himself;  wished  to  strike  the 
sword  out  of  my  hand — but  I  was  frantic, 
struck  bard  at  him,  and  did  not  pause  be- 
fore I  saw  a  great  bloody  mouth  gape  against 
me  in  his  breast,  and  felt  his  blood  spirt  in 
my  face.     I  see  ...  I  feel  it  now  ! -" 

The  general's  eye  rolled  wildly  at  this, 
and  his  hair  seemed  to  stand  on  end  on  his 
bead,  as  he  stared  on  some  invisible  object. 
Be  added,  with  a  smothered  voice,  and  shud- 
dering— "  I  was  near  committing  fratricide." 

He  paused  a  moment,  took  a  deep  breath, 
•nd  continued : — 

"  His  arm  fell  powerless  with  the  sword  ; 
mine  also.  His  blood  had  cooled  me— I  fell 
on  my  knees  at  his  side.  I  myself  bound 
up  his  wound.  I  sate  by  his  bed  day  and 
night — but  the  past  was  now  the  past.  It 
was  nev^r  again  between  us  as  it  had  been. 
Our  swords  had  crossed  each  other,  that  was 
a  trifle :  our  convictions  ceased  to  be  the 
•ame.  It  was  forever ;  and  the  roots  of  our 
hearts  were  fixed  so  fast  in  them,  that  they 
were  tornasunder  in  separating,  though  it 
was  with  pain.  I  could  not  love  the  friend 
of  the  Russians ;  not  because  I  hated  the 
foe— for  there  were  brave  men  among  them, 
sod  who  can  hate  the  brave  7    Nobility  of 


mind  was  to  be  found  among  them  too :  and 
our  brave  commander,  BjOmstjema,  had 
certainly  long  aeo  fallen,  had  not  the  Roa- 
sian  colonel,  Kuuieff',  in  pure  admiration  of 
the  recklessness  with  which  he  exposed  hia 
life  in  the  affair  of  Sokajocki,  given  his  men 
orders  not  to  fire  upon  him ;  a  noble  act, 
which  Adelcreutz  repaid  by  commanding  hk 
people  to  spare  the  life  of  Kulnefl".  And 
many  a  time  during  the  pauses  in  the  war, 
the  Swedish  and  Russian  oflicers  met  and 
emptied  peaceful  bowls  together,  and  in 
lively  mood  pledged  themselves  to  cut  each 
other  down  as  soon  as  possible,  and  laid 
wagers  upon  it,  which  the  k)8ers  were  to 
pay  with  full  bowls.  I  was  myself  present 
at  such  entertainments,  for  I  am  just  of  andl 
a  spirit  in  war. 

"  But  to  become  a  Russian  subject  never 
entered  my  mind ;  and  I  could  not  pardon 
my  brother  for  not  thinking  with  me  on  thia 
snl^ect,  and  for  not  being  moved  by  my  sor- 
row and  my  prayers. 

*'  And  when  we  for  tlie  last  time  stood 
together  at  the  head  of  BjOrnborg's  regi- 
raent,  and  our  general.  Von  Dobein,  took 
leave  of  us ;  the  regiment  standing  in  cIos» 
phalanx,  he  in  the  centre  of  it,  in  his  sray 
blood-stained  great  coat,  and  addressed  oa 
with  words  warm  as  red-hot  balls.  That 
was  a  moment !  Not  one  eye  was  dry,  bnt 
in  mine  burned,  as  it  were,  seething  foea  : 
and  when  the  general  ceaaed  to  apMk,  and 
uncovered  his  head,  with  the  black  baod^ 
age  around  the  heroic  forehead,  which  had 
been  shot  throngh,  and  the  wound  of  which 
never  healed — and  the  drums  beat ;  then  I 
looked  at  my  brother.  He  stretched  to  ma 
his  hand,  but  I  turned  away  in  the  bittemeaa 
of  my  heart !  .  .  .  Children !  I  have  never 
seen  him  since ;  it  is  now  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  The  wound  which  I  gave  him 
has  long  since  healed,  but  that  which  ha 
gave  me,  will  bleed  till  I  lie  stiflf  and  cold  in 
the  earth.  It  remains  still  in  the  marrow 
of  the  soul.  Yes,  children,  I  can  not  even 
yet  forgive  him,  that  he  went  over  to  the 
Russian  side,  though  it  was  not  done  traitor- 
ously ;  though  Ood  knows,  and  though  I 
know  that,  wherever  he  is,  he  is  laboriiw 
for  that  which  is  good  and  right,  and  tboiu^ 
I  thank  God  every  day  of  my  life,  that  oe 
preserved  me  from  perpetrating  the  murder 
of  a  brother.  But  no  man  did  I  ever  lpv« 
like  him,  and  no  man  ever  gave  me  so  mvch 
pain.  He  has  put  division  between  me  and 
my  better  self;  he  has  put  an  enemy  into 
my  bosom,  the  point  of  whose  swotd  still 
every  day  wounds  and  rends.  I  feel  him; 
and  though  we  have  had  a  truce  for  a  lona 
time,  I  know  that  be  is  there,  and  wiD 
probably  remain  there  till  my  last  hour." 

The  general  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  proceeded.  "  There  is  something 
strange  in  a  human  being,  children,  and  ha 
is  more  changeable  than  can  be  (onceived.  I 
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btve  experienced  this  in  mj  own  feelings  in 
diia  tfrair.  Trnly  sometimes  a  yearning 
seizes  me  to  press  my  brother  in  my  arms, 
a  yearning  so  intense  that  I  think  my  heart 
will  burst — I  think  that  if  I  could  see  him 
with  that  handsome,  honest  &ce,  with  those 
beautifiil  eyes,  it  would  be  as  if  I  looked  in- 
to heaven  itself.  But  the  deuce  take  me, 
children,  if  I  am  certain  at  another,  whether 
if  we  should  meet,  I  should  not  run  my 
•word  through  him  again.  That  might  de- 
pend upon  time  and  place.  If  I  met  him  in 
the  enemy's  ranks — but  may  a  bullet  strike 
my  head  iirst !  and  therefore,  it  is  probably 
juite  as  well  that  we  never  meet ;  so  strange 
and  so  joyous  as  it  would  be  now  to  see  the 
ofcl  boy.  He  is  old  now,  he  as  I.  I  wonder 
whether  he  is  still  like  himself?  .... 
He  was  a  handsome  felk)W.  His  son,  Jarl, 
reminds  me  of  him,  particularly  in  the  eyes 
and  forehead.  I  like  the  lad.  He  would 
torn  out  a  clever  fellow,  if  the  sister-in-law 
did  not  so  confoundedly  spoil  him.  But  I 
shall,  deuce  take  me,  make  .  .  .  but 
of  that  I  shall  perhaps  talk  with  you  another 
time.  Now  you  had  better  go  to  rest,  child- 
ren, and  I  shaU  also  sleep  now  I  have  re- 
lieved my  mind  of — ^good  night,  my  children." 

And  the  general  shook  hands  heartily  with 
Hedvig  and  Augustin  at  parting. 

While  uncle  Herkules  had  related  his  his- 
tory to  the  brother  and  sister,  GOthilda  had 
made  for  Eogel  a  sketch  of  the  evening's  oc- 
currence, which  she  called  "  The  great  lec- 
ture, or,  the  confusion  of  Babel,"  and  went 
through  it  in  such  a  manner  that  Engel  liter- 
ally laughed  herself  ill.  More  than  once 
she  had  begged  of  GOthilda  to  cease ;  but 
GOthilda  had  now  got  a  strong  dramatic  bent, 
and  did  not  cease  till  she  herself,  tired  with 
her  tragi-comic  exertions,  fell  at  once  into  a 
deep  sleep.  Then  £  ngel  laid  her  head  down 
on  her  pillow,  not  to  laugh,  not  to  sleep,  but 
to  weep  silent,  heavy,  and  bitter  tears,  such 
as  sorrow  presses  out  of  young  hearts,  such 
as  fall  only  in  night  and  solitude,  for  shame 
never  accompanies  them. 

Bnt  why  wept  Engel  ? 


WHY  ENGEL  WEEPS— A   SUR- 
PRISE. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  over  since  the 
evening  when  Uno  snatched  Engel  from  be- 
neath the  falling  sky  of  board  and  pasteboard 
— since  the  hour  when  she  felt  herself  press- 
ed to  his  bosom,  as  a  child  to  the  lioart  of  its 
mother;  when  she  heard  his  lips  stammer 
out  words ;  when  she  saw  in  his  eyes  the  ex- 
pression of  a  sentiment,  which  had  caused  a 
Bew,  but  hitherto  imperfectly  conceived 
heaven  to  open  before  the  young  girl's,  long 
in  secret,  half  unconscious,  yet  really  loving 
heart.  Three  weeks  since  that  day  had 
•bpaed,  and  Uno  never  once  during  this  time 


had  been  seen  in  the  house.  Hoar  utter 
hour,  day  after  day,  had  Engel  thought,  "  he 
must  come!"  and  waited  with  throbbine 
pulse.  But  he  came  not,  he  was  not  heai3 
of.  Then  came  by  degrees  into  the  young 
heart  an  uneasiness,  an  anxiety,  a  sad  sen- 
sation of  unhnppiness;  then  faded  the  bloom 
on  her  delicate  cheek ;  then  grew  silent  the 
first  child-like  laughter,  the  joyous  sally  of 
wit  -,  then  stole  Engel  at  times  away  to  shed 
the  tears  which  collected  so  heavily  in  her 
bosom. 

Thus  became  Engel  aware  how  deeply 
she  loved  Uno ;  how  interminably  was  tbe 
happiness  of  her  life  connected  with  him. 
Upon  the  rack  of  suspense  she  became 
aware  of  this.  Warm  (poor !)  heart,  do  yea 
know? 

But  Engel  alone  did  not  suffer  from  this 
waiting.  Hedvig,  who  saw  her  beloved  sis- 
ter grow  pale,  and  as  it  were,  wither  be- 
neath a  secret  pain,  Hedvig  grieved  over  her 
situation,  and  her  own  disappointed  hopes. 
A  rumor  that  Uno  was  betrothed  had  begun 
to  spread  itself,  and  had  even  reached  the 
Dalberg  family.  Hedvig  thought  Uno's  pro- 
ceeding inexplicable,  and  Augustin's  wild 
glance  became  stern  when  he  turned  his 
thought  from  this  young  and  beloved  sister, 
to  that  which  caused  this  change  in  her  ap- 
pearance and  manner,  and  which  never — so 
thought  Augustin — ought  never  to  have  gone 
so  far  when  he  would  thus  absent  himself. 
GOthilda  became,  now  and  then,  very  like 
Hagar  in  the  wilderness,  and  her  dark  pair 
of  eyes,  sought  with  a  murderous  expression 
him  who  did  Engel  this  wrong.  Engel's 
lips  remained  closed  upon  this  point.  Nor 
did  she  complain  of  any  thing.  She  en- 
deavored to  be  glad  as  formerly  with  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  but — it  would  not  do, 
and  when  she  observed  this,  she  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  excessive  industry,  and  sate 
continually  over  a  frame  in  which  she  work- 
ed in  embroidery  magnificent  slippers  for 
her  brothers.  Thus  she  best  could  forget 
the  painfully  beating  heart,  and  eyes  that 
would  continually  fill  with  tears;  and  no 
moment  of  bad  or  irritable  humor  betrayed 
to  any  one  that  the  young  ^i1  felt  herself 
unhappy. 

There  is  something  sacred,  something 
deeply  touching,  in  a  secret  and  patient  su^ 
fering  of  this  kind.  Engel's  brothers  and 
sisters  felt  it  so,  and  no  one  touched  on  the 
secret  of  her  heart  They  surrounded  her 
with  silent  affection,  sought  to  create  her 
diversion,  and,  ever  and  anon,  GOthilda  be- 
guiled her  with  laughter. 

One  evening — young  lady  reader,  are  yon 
awake  ?  Accompany  me — one  evening,  or 
rather  one  afternoon,  Engel  sate  at  her  em- 
broidery-frame alone  in  the  drawing-room. 
It  was  grown  dusk.  The  needle  had  falleo 
out  of  her  hand,  and  her  head  sunk  down 
upon  her  famnds,  while  sqme  withered  flofr* 
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«n  from  a  lilac  in  the  window  fell  upon 
her  hair  and  her  embroidery-frame.  Thus 
every  tiling  was  in  a  falling  state ;  even  En- 
gel's  coorage.  She  sank  into  sorrowful 
musings,  ami  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
blessing  to  her  to  —  die.  Young  people 
often  fancy  so :  old  people,  on  the  contrary, 
seldom.  Bnt  while  the  young  girl  sate  thns 
cast  down,  the  fresh  Swedish  spirit  rose  in 
her  bosom,  which  never  permits  itself  long 
to  be  depressed,  but  like  the  toy  mandarin 
which,  knock  it  over  as  yon  will,  stands  np 
again  erect  and  perpendicular,  and  thus 
•aid — 

"No!  This  does  do  good!  Tbon  wilt 
not  allow  thyself  to  sink.  Think  on  thy 
duty,  thy  brothers  and  sisters,  all  the  beau- 
tifhl  and  good  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Ex- 
ert thyself;  cast  care  from  thee ;  be  thy- 
self again.  Courage  only,  and  it  will  suc- 
ceed !" 

And  Eogel  sprung  up,  took  the  guitar, 
and  began  to  pby  and  sing  her  favorite 
air: — 

The  sparrow  on  the  house-top  is  a  little  bird, 
Is  a  little  bird  ; 

Can  not  boast  one  handsome  feather 
Sees  DO  grandeur  rare, 
Finds  bat  scanty  fate,  • 

And  DO  pleasure  but  mte  weather. 

But  while  she  sang  the  tears  began  to 
flow,  for  she  felt  that  she  was  no  longer  the 
sparrow  of  which  she  loved  to  sing,  and  to 
which  she  liked  to  hear  herself  compared ; 
and  so  she  wept  over  herself. 

"But  no !  This  will  not  do  either !"  said 
bhe  to  herself.  And  the  young  clever  girl 
lesolved  not  to  allow  herself  to  be  overcome, 
put  aside  the  guitar,  and  began  to  dance, 
while  she  at  the  same  time  shook  the  tears 
away  from  her  cheeks,  and  wiped  them 
with  her  hair,  and  danced,  and  danced ! 

And  we  would  lay  a  wager  with — any 
one — that  she  would  in  this  manner  have 
rang  and  danced  away  her  first  sorrow  if 
Providence  had  so  required.  But  Lot's 
wife  was  not  more  instantly  changed  into  a 
pillar  of  salt  at  the  sight  of  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomon^h  than  Engel  to  an 
immovable  statue,  as  she  saw  all  at  once 
before  her — (Jno. 

But  as  Uno  approach^  her  she  trembled 
and  grew  pale.  The  change  in  her  appear- 
ance seemed  to  astonish  him. 

"  Engel'has  been  weeping !  weeps  yet !" 
said  he,  taking  her  hand.  "  How  is  it?  Is 
not  all  quite  well  7" 

"Oyes!"  answered  Engel;  and  without 
properly  reflecting  on  what  she  said,  added — 

"  You  have  been  a  long  time  away." 

"I  have  been  at  my  estate  for  a  few 
weeks.    Have  yon  missed  me  ?" 

••  Yes." 

"Engel,  too?" 

"Yes." 

••  Eagel,  then,  has  a  Httle  regard  for  me  ?" 


"Yes." 

Never  have  more  modest  and,  at  the 
same  time,  more  distinct  questions  and  an- 
swers been  pronounced  in  the  world-wide 
play,  the  play  of  lovers. 

And  what  followed  ? 

Well,  it  followed  that  Uno,  who  had  re- 
solved to  separate  himself  from  a  beloved 
being  whom  he  believed  that  he  con  Id  not 
make  happy,  and  who  now  came  merely  to 
say,  "  How  do  you  do  ?"  but  came  so  unex- 
pectedly that  he  asked  something  quite  dif- 
ferent— Uno  was  so  surprised  by  his  own 
feelings,  and  carried  away  as  to  press  to  hia 
heart  the  amiable  and  beloved  young  girl, 
and  to  enter  into  an  engagement  with  lier 
that  death  only  could  dissolve.  He  felt 
"the  child"  tremble  in  his  arms,  terrified 
and  happy  at  the  same  time  at  the  outbreak 
of  a  love,  which,  after  it  had  so  long  burnt  in 
secret  in  Uno's  breast,  now  burst  forth  in 
snch  violent  flames. 

It  followed  that  tmcle  Herkules,  and 
Hedvig,  and  Augustin,  and  Ivar,  and  Bror, 
and  GOthilda,^  were  quickly  informed  of  what 
had  taken  place,  and  that  Uno  solicited  the 
hand  of  Engel  of  her  relations,  and  that 
Engel,  this  very  evening,  stood  as  Uno's  be- 
trothed in  the  circle  of  her  family,  where 
every  countenance  reflected  the  happiness, 
which  illuminated  the  glances  of  tiie  be- 
trothed ones. 

All  were  taken  by  sarprise.  Then  toc), 
my  reader,  I  hope.  Thou  hadst  not  ex- 
pected this ! 

"  Now  are  we  indeed  brother  and  sister, 
Hedvig !  and  I  may  say  titter,  aivl  thou  !" 
said  Uno,  as  he  seated  himself  beside  her 
and  took  her  hand.  His  heart  was  open  and 
tender. 

"  I  have  so  long  desired  it !"  continued  he, 
but  I  have  contended  with  the  feeling  which 
drew  me  to  Engel.  I  have  found  that  I  was 
not  good  entongh  for  Engel,  that  I  could  not 
make  her  happy,  and  I  fear  it  still." 

"  But  why  so,  Uno  ?"  asked  Hedvig,  as 
she  gazed  solemnly  upon  him. 

Una  was  silent,  as  if  hesitating,  and  then 
said — 

"  Who  can  answer  for  his  power  ?  There 
are  so  many  deficiencies — so  maay  dai^ 
points  in  us,  which  we  can  not  help,  and 
which  might  operate  disturbingly  on  the  hap- 
piness of  others.  For  my  desire  to  make 
her  happy  I  can  answer,  but  if  that  should 
not  be  found  sufficient,  then  .  .  .  Hedvig 
....  sister!  .  .  •  then  yon  must  judge  ma 
leniently." 

He  held  Hedvig's  band,  and  gazed  at  her 
with  deep,  gloomy,  but  warm  eyes.  Hed« 
vig  returned  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  but 
said  nothing ;  her  former  uneasy  foreboding 
passed  through  her  heart.  Willingly  wonUl 
she  have  continued  the  conversation,  that 
Uno  might  more  clearly  have  explained  him- 
self;  but  nncle  Heritnles  left  little  opparto- 
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nity  for  that.  He  would  have  wine-drinking 
and  toasts,  and  songs  and  jollity,  and  gave 
himself  no  rest  till  be  had  changed  the  seri- 
ous mood  of  the  company  to  a  more  cham- 
pagne one.  And  this  task  was  not  very  diiB- 
cult  under  the  present  circnmstances. 

But  more  agreeabto  was  it  for  Hedvig  to 
•it  alone  in  her  room  and  listen  to  the  ex- 
[wessions  of  her  yonog  and  happy  sister. 

"  Is  it  possible,.  Hedvig !"  exclaimed  she, 
concealing  her  blushing  countenance  in  Hed- 
vw's  bosom ;  "  is  it  really  true  that  be  is  food 
of  me ;  that  be  will  have  me  for  his  wife  ! 
....  A  man  so  good,  so  excellent,  so  sape- 
rior  aa  he,  and  a  girl  so  unimportant,  so  in- 
significant as  I  am.  Is  it  possible  that  ho 
o«a  be  so  much  attached  to  me  ?  that  I  can 
make  him  happy  ?  Ob !  how  can  I  become 
worthy  of  such  a  k>t  ?" 

She  talked  to  the  young  giri  in  the  fiiflness 
ti  her  heart.  Then  came  more  playful, 
childlike  thoughts  of  the  future. 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  she,  with  transport, 
"  how  happy  it  will  be  to  inrite  you  and  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  uncle,  to  dinner  I 
Every  Sunday  we  must  invite  you.  But 
you,  Hedvig,  must  come  often,  oiten.  You 
must  teach  rae,  observer  how  to  manage  my 
boQsekeepiog,  so  that  all  shall  be  well  done, 
and  Uno  be  truly  pleased.  For  I  under- 
stand 80  little  yet.  And  there  will  we  have 
for  thee  the  very  choicest  potatoes  with  fresh 
butter — ^for  there  must  be  fresh  butter  at 
Ekamo,  each  as  you  will  like — or  I  will 
chum  it  myself  for  you — and  the  most  beau- 
tiful fi«sh  water — there  is  a  well  which — 
what  do  yon  think? — Uno  calk  it  Eogel's 
well — and  which  b  as  clear  as  crystal.  And 
has^-podding  and  milk  you  shall  have,  and 
— ^nd  all  the  good,  cheap  dishes  that  you 
like  so  much,  because  every  one  can  have 
tbem.  And  in  the  afternoon  yon  shall  have 
•n  easy  chair  and  a  footstool — with  your 
great  biisket  beside  you,  and  then  com»— 
and  all  Uno's  library  to  choose  oat  of!  Oh, 
yon  shall  see,  how  coaifortable  yoa  shall  be 
with  ns !"  , 

"  But  I  shall  not  grow  fat  on  all  that," 
now  exclaimed  Oothilda  from  her  bed,  with 
tsars  in  her  throat  at  finding  how  little  she 
was  thought  of  in  Engel's  paradise. 

"  Oh !  cried  Engel,  **  when  you  come,  we 
will  kill  an  ox,  and  two  good  calves,  tap  three 
Itogshends  of  ale,  and  make  such  a  jollifica- 
tion as  never  was  seen  before ;  and  you  shall 
(pt  so  fat  that  yon  can  not  move  from  the 
spot,  but  must  stay  with  us  altogedier !" 

*'  OOthilda  laughed,  and  Hedvig  laughed, 
and  Engel  too,  at  this  grand  description ;  and 
the  sweet  girl  continued  thus  in  serionsness 
wad  play  to  lay  plans  for  the  future,  till  she 
Sell  Bsleep  with  Hedvig's  hand  clasped  in 
bers. 

Engel  was  one  of  those  moat  charming 
young  girls  which  romances  often,  but  actu- 
al Ub  mora  rarefy  prosen^  who  are  invam- 


bly  handsome  and  chanaing,  by  day,  iiy 
night,  in  ball-dress  or  night-cap,  walking  or 
sitting,  standing  or  lying,  and  as  she  lay, 
with  the  smile  of  happiness  on  her  lips, 
beautiful  as  a  white,  dewy  rose,  in  the  hoar 
of  its  unfolding,  rich  in  love,  kindness,  aid 
hope,  Hedvig  thought  she  had  never  seas 
any  one  so  enchanting.  Long  did  she  liogsr 
by  her  bed,  enjoying  the  sight  of  her,  thiok* 
ing  of  her  fhtore,  and  only  now  and  then  let 
an  anxious  thought  like  a  light  dood  spread 
over  her  mild  and  cheerful  £tco 


A  CHANGE. 


SoMK  few  days  had  gone  by,  and — Engel 
was  no  longer  glad.  She  avoided  her  to- 
trothed ;  avoidml  her  brothers  and  sisters; 
her  cheeks  were  again  pale,  and  the  eyes 
late  so  beaming  were  grown  dim,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  ^runk  from  the  looks  of  others, 
yes,  even  from  those  of  Uno,  which  now 
sought  hers  with  anxious  inquiry. 

Hedvig  saw  this  one  day — beard  at  night 
Engel  weeping  silently  in  her  bed  ;  saw  her 
arise,  and  fall  upon  her  knees,  with  uplifted 
hands,  as  in  great  angnisfa. 

The  "next  day  Hedvig  caBed  her  to  her  m 
"  the  sanctuary,"  threw  her  foithfol,  soft 
arms  around  her,  and  said — 

"What  is  amiss  with  my  child}  Why 
are  you  so  unhappy  V 

Engel,  with  an  agony,  cast  her  arms  aboat 
Hedvig's  neck,  and  hid  her  face  in  het 
bosom,  as  she  whispered  in  broken  accents : 

"  Hedvig !  he — Uno — does  not  believe  ia 
God — nor  in  his  revealed  word — nor  in  a  lib 
after  thia — nor  upon — ah!  he  is  an  AtheirtI 
—a  godless  I     It  is  indeed  horriUe !" 

Hedvig  turned  pale  at  this  unexpected 
communication. 

"It  was  that,  then,  that  he  meant!" 
thought  she,  as  she  remembered  Uno's  dsrk 
expression.  She  clasped  the  trembling  giri 
closer  to  her  heart  as  she  asked — 

"  But  how  came  you  to  know  this  T" 

"  We  happened  the  other  day — the  dsy 
before  yesterday,  I  think — to  speak  on  seri- 
ous subjects,  and  I  asked  him  his  tboo{^ 
on  several.  He  gave  me,  at  first,  evasive 
answers ;  but  I,  in  jny  childish  zesi,  wonM 
not  be  contented  with  diem.  With  that  bs 
became  grave,  and  told  tae  candidly  thst  hs 
did  not  believe  at  all  in  that  which  was  to  me 
so  important,  so  great  and  holy.  He  toM 
me  his  creed.  Afi !  it  was  pure,  dark  UBb»* 
fief!" 

•'  And  what  did  you  say  ?" 

"Ah!  I  do  not  know.  I  was  so  grieved, 
so  shocked,  that  I  cried ;  it  made  tne  so 
unhappy.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  wnolj 
worU  became  darkened ;  that  heaven  snd 
earth  reeled,  and  thus  they  still  seem  W 
reel.  Something  tells  me  that  it  is  a  »^» 
kwe  a  godlasa  man— to  beeome  bis«n«- 
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BiM  Hedvig,  Hedv'^!  I  eao  not,  I  wiU  not 

five  him  up.  Uuriag  two  nights,  in  which 
bavo  not  slapt  a  wink,  I  hare  thus  oom- 
twted,  although  sileotly,  with  my  heart — 
combated  with  myself,  with  him,  and  I  may 
say  with  God.  And  I  can  see  only  one 
single  way !" 

"  And  what  way  1" 

"  In  that  night  when  all  was  dark  and  silent 
ronnd  me,  I  Uiooght: 

**  If  above  me  there  was  a  world  fiill  of 

£t  and  beauty ;  with  angels,  songs,  and  all 
glory  of  the  world  or  of  heaven,  but  he 
was  not  there — 

"Aud  if  below  me  were  Vioother  world, 
dark  and  desolate,  cold  and  silent  as  the 
grave,  but  he  was  there— in  which  of  the  two 
would  I  be  1" 

"And  which  1" 

"  In  the  grave !" 

Hedvig  smiled,  a  gentle  Fight  was  kindled 
in  her  eye  through  a  swelling  tear. 

"  Oh  yes,"  continued  the  child  enthusi- 
astically, and  with  clasped  hands ;  "  in  the 
grave,  in  the  eternal  darkness  with  him! 
Ah !  I  think  perhaps,  my  faith,  my  love,  may 
kindle  in  him  a  little  light." 

"  And  yon  thought  not  that  his  darkness 
might  extinguish  it — might  impart  itself  to 
you  1" 

"  No,  I  thought  not  of  diat,  and — I  do  not 
believe  it,  Hedvig.  And  is  hia  darkness, 
Bedvig,  then  so  dangerous?  His  soul  is 
indeed  light,  and  his  heart  as  pure  as  gnld. 
He  wishes  well  to  every  human  beii^ ;  his 
bve  is  so  warm  and  beautiful !  Every  body 
esteems  him ;  many  people  love  him.  What 
has  be  done,  that  I  ahoukl  give  him  up? 
But  ah !  I  feel  that  my  head  swims !  perhaps 
my  love  blinds  me.  If  I  attach  myself  to 
him,  perhaps  I  give  np — Ood,  my  best  bene- 
factor, my  Father,  and  my  Lord !  How  can 
he  be  good  who  does  not  believe  in  God,  who 
does  not  love  him  in  his  revelation  ?  Is  not 
ell  goodness,  all  virtue,  which  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  his  love,  specious  and  delusive? 
Hedvig,  Hedvig !  it  is  thus  that  I  have  asked ; 
thus  that  I  have  donbted.  Now  I  am  nearly 
in  despair.  Teadi  me,  enlighten  me,  guide 
me — tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do !" 

Steps  were  heard  in  the  anta-rooBO,  aad 
some  one  knocked  at  the  door. 

•'Oh,  it  is  he !  it  is  he !"  exclaimed  Engel, 
trembling.  And  she  ielt  that  the  hour  was 
come  which  shouU  decide  her  fate. 

"  Come  ia !"  said  Hedvig.  •>  £ng«l,  we 
should  talk  opealy  with  each  otber.  Be  calm 
— be  calm,  ray  dear  chiU  !" 

Uoo  entered.  It  seemed  evidently,  by  his 
pale,  grave  conntenanee,  that  he  was  pre- 
pared for  an  ex{danation  of  great  moment. 

Engel  did  not  rise  to  welcome  him ;  she 
•ate  on  a  stool  at  Hedvig's  feet,  and  hid  her 
tearfol  oounteoaoce  in  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

Hedvig  offered  her  hand  to  Uoo  with 
bank  kindlioes*,  and  said — 


"Come  and  sit  with  ma,  Uno,  and  tdk 
with  us,  and — comfort  ns,  if  you  can.  ToB 
ns,  that  Engel  did  not  properly  understand 
you — when  she  understood — ^whea  she  be- 
lieved that  you— do  not  believe  in  God- 
that  you  have  not  any  religion." 

"  If  you,"  repUed  Uno,  "  mean  by  religioa 
certain  accepteid  aotiaae  about  the  being  of 
the  Creator  and  his  relationship  to  men, 
which  llie  Christians  caD  religion— -then — noi 
Hedvig,  I  do  not  beUeve  in-these,  and  Engel 
has  understood  me  property.  But  that  yon, 
for  this  reason,  should  look  so  gravely  upoa 
me ;  and  that  Engel,  for  this  reason,  should 
hide  her  face  from  me  as  if  I  were  a  crim^ 
ioal,  is,  I  think,  an  injustice  on  your  part. 
My  religion — from  which  I  never  ahiH 
deviate — is  a  belief  in  the  goodness  of  good, 
in  the  holiness  of  a  sense  m  duty,  and  in  the 
happiness  of  man  if  he  fulfilb  its  commands." 

"  And  you  do  not  believe,"  retnmed  Hed- 
^gi  "  you  do  not  believe  in  a  good,  protect- 
ing Father  of  all  the  children  of  the  earth, 
who  gives  completion  to  that  life  and  labor 
which  is  cat  off  here  by  misfbrtttoe  or  death  ; 
who  has  compassion  on  the  fallen,  and.  haa 
expiated  the  crimes  and  fiaUtiea  of  all  men  T 
You  do  not  believe  Unt  friends  separated 
on  earth  shall  be  reunited  in  a  better  land 
—lifter  death?" 

•'  I  believe,"  replied  Uno,  "  as  I  ab-ea^ 
have  said,  that  man  can  on  earth  create  hia 
own  happiness ;  that  he  has  directions  for 
this  in  the  arrangsments  of  nature,  and 
within  his  own  breast.  I  believe  that  they 
who  endeavor  to  do  what  is  good  aad  tight, 
need  no  other  reward  than  the  witness  of 
their  own  eonscieoce.  I  have  not  knowir 
the  need  of  any  other,  and  I  feel  convinced 
that  I  shall  never  be  unfortunate  so  feng  aa 
I  fulfill  the  inward  and  the  highest  fanr  of 
my  conscience  and  my  reason." 

Hedvig  said  nothing,  but  her  eyes  rested 
•orrowfidly  upon  Uno,  and  her  heart  was 
Ml 

Uno  oontimied  with  a  more  eacited  roica, 
"  But  you  must  not  confoaod  me  with  those 
disbelievers  in  a  God  whom  I  from  ray  heart 
abhor ;  who  scoff  at  that  which  is  sacred  ta 
noble  minds ;  who  andeavar  to  destroy  a 
faith  and  hope  which  the  half  of  mankiad 
does  homage  to,  and  regards  as  the  mart 
precious,  precious  thing  which  they  aw 
possessed  of  in  lifo  and  death.  Far  i>e  that 
from  me,  I  respect  that  faith  although  I  do 
not  share  it.  But  if  I  am  not  ^le  to  be* 
lieve  as  you,  and  many  otfaera  do— is  diat  a 
&ult,  a  crime  ? 

"  It  is  not  levity,  it  is  not  tndiffereoea  ta 
religioo,  which  has  eoadueted  me— to  what 
people  call  unbelief.  I  have  honestly  inqoired 
luid  investigated  aooordiog  to  my  ability ;  I 
have  sought,  and  sought  only  for  ihe  truth. 
Even  when  I  was  receiving  my  earliest  rofi» 
gioos  iostroction,  I  inquired  and  invasligatad 
in  the  same  ymj,  with  an  moxfttrnMa  d«> 
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•Ire  for  troth  and  consiatency.  The  clergy- 
man who  prepared  me  for  my  confirraation 
was  a  aaiot  in  piety  and  manner  of  life,  bnt 
he  was  not  the  man  who  could  enlighten  a 
doubting  and  inquiring  mind.  My  questions 
were  silenced  and  evaded,  instead  of  being 
replied  to ;  ray  doubts  condemned  instead  of 
being  enlightened,  and  thus  that  time  be- 
came a  time  of  darkness  in  my  soul.  Doubts 
(k  that  which  people  wished  that  I  should 
blindly  believe,  led  me  to  disbelief,  and  might 
have  led  to  I  know  not  what  mental  wilder- 
ness. But  I  was  rescued  in  another  way. 
I  began  at  this  time  to  make  pedestrian 
journeys  in  my  own  and  other  countries; 
and  these  awoke  a  new  life  within  me. 
Wandering  on  the  beautiful  flower-clothed 
earth,  feeling  the  breath  of  spring  which 
caressed  all  living  things,  and  the  sun  which 
embraced  and  iUnmined  all  beings,  aroused 
within  me  thoughts  of  harmony  and  beauty 
as  the  fundamental  laws  of  creation,  and, 
glancing  down  into  my  own  l^reast,  I  fonnd 
niere  the  necessity  for  goodness  and  beauty 
which  I  recognizMl  for  the  fundamental  law 
of  my  being,  and  it  was  merely  requisite 
for  me  to  obey  this  to  become  happy  and 
the  promoter  of  happiness  in  others ;  in  a 
word,  to  fulfill  the  destination  of  my  beine. 
Thus,  by  degrees,  was  my  view  of  lire 
formed.  And  is  this  Tiew  indeed  wicked 
and  dark  V 

"  No,  Uno,"  replied  Hedvig,  "  I  do  not 
ttink  it  so,  but — is  it  sufficient?  Ah !  I  see 
many  dark  regions  in  life  where  this  light 
conld  not  reach." 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  be  so !"  said 
•Uno;  "but  I  must  adhere  to  the  lig^t 
which  I  have  found  and  which  I  know;  ev- 
«y  thing  else  b  uncertain  to  me ;  it  has  no 
existence  to  me.  I  know  that  what  I  call 
my  light  is  regarded  by  many  as  darkness, 
and  that  Engel  considers  it  so.  I  have, 
therefore— you  know  it,  Hedvig — ^for  a  lone 
time  hesitated  to  open  my  heart  to  her.  I 
feared  to  dariien  her  bright  world.  Love 
took  me  by  surprise.  I  drew  her  to  my 
heart  before  I  revealed  to  her  its  inmost  re- 
cesses. Bnt  the  hour  is  come,  and  I  shoukl 
not  be  honest,  if  I  did  not  openly  acknowl- 
edge, and  if  I  did  not  candidly  state,  my  prin- 
eiples,  that  I  do  not  share  her  £udi  and  her 
hope." 

"  And  yon  do  not  think,"  inquired  Hed- 
vig, "that  you  can  embrace  opinions  more 
donformable  with  hers  V 

"  I  know,"  replied  Uno,  "that  people  may 
change  their  convictions;  I  know  many 
sooner  or  later  pass  through  a  religions 
eriws;  I  deny  not  that  this  may  happen, 
even  to  me.  But — ^I  do  not  believe  it — that 
I  must  candidly  confess.  I  am  no  longer 
young,  and  am  inclined  rather  to  be  strength- 
ened in  oki  opinions  than  to  receive  new  im- 
pressions. It  is  not  in  levity,  it  m  not  in 
Mobboraness,  worthy  of  panialunent,  that  I 


say  this.  I  know  what  I  have  to  dread. 
That  yon  will  be  afraid  of  giving  EngePs 
hand.  Engel  will  fear  to  consign  her  heart 
to  me.  You  will  draw  her  away  from  ods 
whom  you  call  a  God-denying  and  a  godlsa 
man !" 

Engel  clasped  her  hands  to  her  breait, 
raised  an  inconsolable  glance  to  Hedvig,  and 
then  toward  heaven. 

"  And  if  it  is  so,"  continned  Uno,  is  a 
voice  whose  powerful  emotion  was,  u  it 
were,  controlled  by  a  stronger  power — "  if 
it  is  so,  that  her  happiness,  her  innocent  joy, 
can  sufler  by  a  union  with  me ;  that  wlut 
you  call  my  darkness  can  cast  its  sbadowi 
over  her ;  in  that  case — ^yes,  in  that  case  I 
ought  to  be  the  first  to  require  a  aeparatioB. 
And  how  can  I  deny  that  circumstances  mn 
occur  in  which  she  may  need  a  brighter  ftitn 
than  mine;  a  glance  toward  that  heaven 
which  I  do  not  see  open ;  a  support  and  a 
hope  which  the  strong  do  not  require  ?  If 
her  happiness  is  endangered  in  my  breast, 
then  I  will  rend  her  away  from  my  heart, 
even  if  it — " 

He  could  say  no  more.  Silent  and  pale, 
he  paced  the  room  hastily,  and  then  con- 
tinned  more  calmly — 

"  Bnt  why  only  see,  why  only  think  of  my 
influence  upon  her?  Deep  are  the  mysteries 
of  love !  when  soul  unites  itself  to  soul, 
heart  to  heart,  spirit  to  spirit,  wonderful 
things  are  done.  Nobody  can  calculate  upon 
them.  And  if  th^re  be  truth  in  Engel's  be- 
lief— it  may,  perhaps,  become  clear  to  me, 
may  become  a  certainty  to  me  throngh  her. 
If  there  is  a  Being  which  is  truth  and  love 
iUelf,  will  be  not  be  found  by  those  who 
seek  for  Him  in  sincerity  and  truth  ?  And 
if  there  be  not,  and  if  life  be  confined  to  this 
short  time  on  earth,  stJH  is  it  not  beautifnl  to 
unite  in  love  ;  to  make  one  another  hapi7 
whMp  it  lasts  ?  But  no  !  I  will  not,  I  ought 
not  To  persuade.  I  will  not  be  selfish.  Yon 
now  know  me.  Decide  in  freedom.  Engel 
is  released  by  me." 

"  On  another  occasion  in  my  life,  I  heard 
similar  words  to  these,"  said  Hedvig,  after  a 
little  silent  reflection.  "  I  heard  them  some 
years  ago  from  a  lady — my  friend.  Sie 
also  had  no  belief  in  the  truths  which  both 
Pagans  and  Christians  regard  as  the  highest 
and  most  beautiful  in  life,  and  she  died  with- 
out hope  of  a  life  after  death.  Her  death- 
bed was  sorrowful ;  but  her  life  ! — how  true, 
how  Christian,  how  penetrated  was  it  with 
the  purest  spirit  of  love !  What  would  she 
not  do  and  suffer  for  her  fellow-creatnr 
How  indeiMgable,  how  strong  and  pa'  'iit 
when  she  had  to  help,  to  amend  an  erriiy.a 
fallen  fellow- creature !  And  her  frieudwiip. 
how  tender  and  steadiest  it  was !  How  pw» 
was  her  love  of  truth !  how  sincere  her  nn- 
mility  toward  every  thing  that  was  high  and 
holy  !  Ah !  if  she,  and  those  who  resem- 
ble her,  can  not  find  an  entrance  into  OM 
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kingdom  of  Heaveii — then  I  know  not  who 
ean.  Bat  she,  and  some  others  whom  I 
bare  known,  have  made  me  think  that  thei^ 
is  a  faith,  a  secret  love  of  God,  in  the  hu- 
man heart,  which  operates  separately  from 
the  consciousness  thereof,  and  attracts  and 
gnides  them  without  their  being  aware  of  it 
uiemselves.  Such  persons  may  deserve  the 
very  highest  esteem,  and  admiration,  and 
love,  but — I  have  not  found  them  happy,  or, 
more  properly,  able  to  make  those  dearest 
to  them  happy." 

*'  And,  therefore,  you  do  not  consider  it 
advisable,  nor  a  happy  circumstance,  to  be 
nearly  connected  with  such,"  said  TJdo, 
closely  observing  Hedvig,  and  seeming  to 
read  her  soul. 

"  Uno,"  replied  she,  with  deep  emotion, 
"  pardon  me !  but  I  should  fear  for  her 
whom  I  love !" 

*■  You  are,  perhaps,  right !"  said  Uno, 
after  a  moment's  silence ;  ''  and,"  added  he 
not  without  bitterness,  *'  Eogel  thinks  so  too, 
and  considers  it  as  the  most  prudent  and  the 
wisest  to — " 

"  Be  not  unjust  toward  her !"  exclaimed 
Hedvig !  "  be  not  severe,  Uno,  toward  her 
who  would  rather  partake  with  you,  and  that 
forever,  the  darkness  of  the  grave,  than  the 
joy  of  Heaven  without  you!" 

"Is  it  so?"  said  Uno  to  Engel;  "have 
you  said  so  ? — you  will  accompany  me  into 
Qie  desert  of  life,  into  the  eternal  night  V 

"  Oh,  yes,  Uno !" 

"And  youarenotafraidof  goingwithmef" 

"  No,  1  fear  not !" 

"  Oh,  then,  indeed,  all  is  clear,"  exclaimed 
Uno ;  "  Engel,  beloved,  you,  young,  angelic, 
adored  girl—yon  sunbeam,  you  heart  of  my 
heart !  Come,  share  with  me  darkness, 
Kght,  death — ^whatever  fate,  whatever  Prov- 
idence decrees.  Come,  mine  own  !  What 
dare,  what  can  separate,  when  your  heart 
•peaks  thus  ?  Are  we  not  one  ?  Oh,  what 
and  whom  art  thou  that  didst  create  k>Te  ? — 
becutifnl,  wonderfiil  power !  thou  itmst  also 
bless  her,  crown  thy  most  beautifiil  work ! 
Hedvig,  mourn  not,  be  calm,  be  joyful.  If 
you  trust  in  an  eternal  Ood,  who  is  full  of 
love,  then  trust  also  in  his  mercy  to  us: 
■ee  his  work  in  us.  Give  me  the  child  of 
thy  heart  without  hesitation — give  me  thy 
blessing." 

"  Ah,"  said  Hedvig,  "  who  am  I  that  I 
should  venture  to  decide,  venture  to  bless  1 
You  yonrselves  must  prove — ^you  yourselves 
must  decide — " 

But,  spite  of  all  hesitation,  all  proving,  all 
questions,  love,  full  of  light  and  confidence, 
had  already  given  his  decision.  The  lovers 
were  clasped  in  each  other's  arras.  Spite 
of  that  gulf  which  threatened  to  separate 
"them,  they  had  bound  themselves  together 
3  a  sacred  defiance  of  all  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, in  the  light  of  a  love,  which  let  them 
«  believe  aU  things,  hope  for  all  things,  over- 


come an  things."  A  mighty,  heartfelt  joy, 
trembled  through  their  souls  with  unspeak- 
able harmonies,  while  eye  beamed  in  eye, 
lips  met  lips,  and  words  of  holy,  burning 
tenderness,  passed  from  the  soul  of  one  into 
that  of  the  other,  amid  blessed  tears  and 
smiles. 

Hedvig  wept  in  silence ;  she  sympathized 
in  their  feelings ;  she  was  happy  in  their  love, 
and  the  words  of  warning  upon  her  lips 
changed  into  blessings.  It  was  not  till  she 
was  alone  that  clouds  returned  to  her  soul,  i 
questions  and  doubts.  She  longed  for  even- 
ing, and  the  hour  of  conversation  alone  with 
Augustin. 

He  came,  and  Hedvig  eased  her  heart, 
and  communicated  to  him  the  important 
event  of  the  day,  and  the  sad  secret  which 
had  been  made  known  to  her. 

Angustin  started  at  this  unexpected  com- 
munication. But  the  same  thoughts  which 
calmed  Hedvig  were  present  also  in  his  soul, 
and  his  sanguine  temperament  made  him 
discover,  beside  these,  new  light  wherewith 
to  overcome  Hedvig's  continued  uneasiness. 

Hedvig  then  said,  "It  is,  however,  sorrow- 
ful when  husbands  and  wives  think  differ- 
ently on  the  hifdiest  and  most  important  ques- 
tions of  life.  They  then  can  never  properly 
become  one !" 

"  No,"  replied  Augustin,  "  not  in  all  be- 
lief, all  hope,  but  truly  so  in  the  one  need- 
ful—in all  love.  And  know  yon,  Hedvig? 
since  I  have  more  closely  observed  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  the  world,  and  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  excellent  men  of  great 
dissimilarity  of  views  in  religion,  politics,  and 
science,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that 
these  differences — which  often  are  merely 
like  different  boughs  of  the  same  tree — have 
their  foundation  in  the  designs  of  the  Al- 
mighty with  regard  to  us  and  life.  He  al- 
lows people  to  be  bom  with  dissimilar  organs 
and  under  dissimilar  influences,  in  order  that 
they  may  take  hold  of  the  dissimilar  sides  of 
life  and  truth,  and  that  thus,  by  means  of 
them,  the  whole  manifold  substance  of  truth 
may  be  developed,  like  links  in  the  great 
chain  of  thought,  like  preparatory  theses  and 
anti-theses  to  the  great  synthesis. 

"  And  it  is  precisely  these  differences 
which  ought  rightly  to  embrace,  to  advance, 
and  to  develop  the  only  unity,  in  which  we 
all  can  fully  become  one,  and  become  one 
with  God.  People  say  so  much  about  unity. 
But  I  do  not  trouble  myself  with  respect 
to  a0f  unbounded  unity,  any  unity  of  form 
or  appearance.  Let  us,  in  Heaven's  name, 
be  different  The  combat  is  not  the  evil.  It 
arouses,  and  causes  development.  Bitter- 
ness and  dishonesty  in  the  combat  are  evil. 
And  they  must  be  done  away  with.  The 
important  thing  is  that  we  are  honest,  and 
in  earnest  in  our  search  after  truth ;  honest 
and  chivalrous  toward  one  another.  Tbaa 
may  we  hope,  upon  whatever  side  of  Ibe 
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jnestioo,  or  the  convictioa,  we  may  find  our- 
selves, tbat  we  may  be  instrumeotal  in  tfae 
hands  of  Providence  for  the  advancement  of 
his  world-plan." 

Augustin  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  continued : — 

•'  It  is,  for  the  rest,  very  difficult,  nowa- 
days, to  say  who  is  a  Christian,  or  who  is 
not.  I  know  no  better  proof  of  this,  than 
the  disposition  and  the  fmit.  Christian  life 
has  so  penetrated  the  life  of  the  world  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  its  current,  driven  on 
by  its  knowledge,  even  without  our  ovm 
consciousness  of  it.  In  manners,  in  laws,  in 
social  life,  in  literature,  every  where  do  we 
meet  with  its  light  and  its  spirit.  And  he 
who  loves  this  light,  this  spirit,  and  is  guided 
by  it,  he  is  a  Christian,  although  he  should 
mistake  its  origin.  And  the  voice  which 
cries  through  the  world,  '  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart!  the  merciful!  the  peace- 
makers !  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  !*  has  likewise  pronounced  a 
Uessing  on  these  nameless  worshipers,  yes, 
on  all  who,  from  the  beginning  of  ibe  world, 
have  lived  in  love  to  truth  and  virtue.  There 
are  degrees  in  every  thing;  there  is  a  being 
more  remote,  and  nearer  to  .the  divinity  in 
comprehension  and  in  activity.  But,  Hed- 
vig,  why  shouki  we  separate  the  beams  of 
the  sun  from  the  sun,  and  deny  that  they 
are  a  part  of  his  life  7  The  word  of  Ood 
does  not  do  so.  It  shows  clearly  bow  they 
are  connected.  Man  has  separated  what 
Ood  united.  But  if  man  universally  ac- 
knowledged this  divine  connection,  there 
wooU  be  a  universal  church  established,  and 
the  scattered  heaps  would  be  assembled 
npon  earth.  Then  would  the  invisible 
ehnrch,  which  was  and  which' is,  be  made 
visible,  and  many  would  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  be  Christians,  who  now  &  not  do 
ao.  But  wherever  I  see  a  man,  who  lives 
u)  purity,  and  who  labors  in  true  love,  there 
I  see  a  member  of  that  universal,  eternal 
church,  because  I  believe  with  the  apostle, 
that  'all  they  who  are  impelled  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  are  his  chiMrMi !' " 

"  What  good  your  words  do  me,  AnciM- 
tin !  said  Hedvig ;  they  seem  as  if  they  Dad 
the  breezes  and  the  light  of  morning  in 
them,  I  become  so  assured  and  so  hopeful. 
And  Uoo  is  certainly  one  of  Aose  of  whom 
you  speak  t" 

"  Yes,  he  is.  He  deserves,  of  a  certainty, 
to  have  the  name  and  joy  of  the  Christian, 
because  he  has  the  Christian  dispoAion. 
And  I  consider  it  as  very  probable  that  his 
marriage  with  Engel  may  lead  to  a  change 
in  his  mode  of  thinking.  I  have  known 
more  than  one  roan  who  has  handled  the 
highest  questions  of  life  very  supei-ficially 
until  be  became  a  husband  and  a  father,  and 
asked  himself,  '  What  shall  I  say  to  my 
ehild  ?  what  shall  I  give  to  it  as  a  stay,  and 
M  an  object  in  life  and  in  death  V  and  diese 


questions  have  again  led  him  into  a  deeper 
investigation ;  through  her  be  lias  ascended 
0  the  most  beautiful  truths  of  liie.  EngePs 
soul  and  temper  have  ever  since  childhood 
had  a  Mngularly  warm  and  bright  religiooi 
tendency.  She  can  not  be  without  iofluencs 
npon  Uno.  It  is  not  possible  for  me,  no,  it 
is  not  possible  for  me  to  be  uneasy  about 
their  onion." 

It  was  near  midnight  when  Hedvig  foood 
herself  alone  in  her  own  chamber.  Sh« 
went  softly  into  her  sisters'  room  to  see  if 
either  of  them  were  still  awake.  O&thildt 
slept  soundly.  But  Eagel  sprang  up  frooi 
her  light  slumber,  sat  an,  and  looked  m  If 
terrified  around  ber.  When  she  recogniised 
Hedvig,  she  stretched  out  her  arms  to  hef 
and  smiled. 

"  Ob !"  said  she,  '<  I  have  bad  sach  t 
strange  dream ;  both  sad  and  beautifiil,  and, 
above  aU,  so  eztraordinairy.  If  cntmij 
means  something,  Hedvig !" 

"  Merely  that  my  Eogel  was  excited  in 
the  day,  and  bad  both  dark  and  blight 
thoughts !" 

"But  latest  only  bright  ones,  Hedrig;  I 
have  been  so  bap(^  this  evening;  I  have 
had  a  feeHng  of — an  inward  certainty,  tbat 
Uno  through  me  shall  have  a  faith,  a  hope 
which  be  now  lacks." 

"  But  you  must  not  argue  with  him,  my 
sweet  chikl ;  nor  seek  to  show  what  you  be- 
lieve and  know ;  this  habit  leads  to  disputa- 
tion, and  seldom  does  good.  Besides  which, 
you  have  not  knowledge  and  ability  for  it." 

"  Oh,  no !  I  know  that  very  well,  Hed- 
vig !  Neither  have  I  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
I  win  merely — k>ve  him ;  make  him  happy 
every  day,  and  I  think  tbat  God  wiD  be^ 
me — teach  me.  I  feel  myself  so  happy, 
Hedvig — so  calm  and  ao  filled  with  hqw. 
Uno  is  so  good !  I  believe  that  I  like  bka 
better  than  ever  now ;  because  I  think  diit 
he  is  to  be  pitied,  because  be  is  not  hapiner- 
Bnt,  Hedvig,  bow  {deasant  it  is  to  love  with 
all  our  soul,  and  idl  our  heart,  and  to  livs 
for  him  whom  we  love!  That  is  life! 
Sweet  Hedvig,  I  must  kiss  yon  <" 


DAYS,  POINTS  OF  LIGHT.  AM 
MEDALS. 

"That  Engel!  she  gets  handsomer fWrm 
day  to  day !"  said  Bror  one  day  to  Gethilda, 
as  they  were  busied  together  setting  ths 
house  in  order  for  the  winter;  and  Bror, 
for  the  time  being,  had  put  himself  a<xl«r 
his  sister's  command  as  her  "  men  servants. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Gothilda ;  "  but  I  toll  yon 
what,  Bror;  I  think  that  nobody  io  thii 
hpuse  is  so  handsome  as  Hedvig.  ^^'^ 
she  sits  there  at  ber  sjunning-wheel,  and  tbe 
light  falls  npon  her  on  one  side— or  whso 
she  goes  a(^y  about  the  house,  and  amagM 
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dangs  nicely  for  every  body — or  when  she 
iooks  on  one  of  lu  with  eyes  which  penetrate 
enr  souls  like  a  soobeatn,  so  warm  and  kind, 
and  JQSt  as  if  they  wonld  by  a  blessing  there 
I  often  wooder  bow  it  is  that  she  is  so  beaa- 
tiAil.  Bot  it  is  a  beauty  within  her  which 
beams  without;  and  for  some  time  it  has 
•ejmed  to  me  as  if  she  were  really  glorified 
— as  if  there  were  some  great,  silent  joy 
within  her." 

And  it  was  so.  For  some  time  Hedrig 
had  borne  some  words  in  her  heart — such 
words  as  human  beibgs  write  at  the  moment 
when  they  are  ansels.  They  were  from 
her  friend,  who  had  now  journeyed  into  the 
east;  words  of  parting,  bot  by  which  he 
bad  wedded  her  to  him  for  eternity.  He 
had  told  her  that  the  slightest  intimation 
from  her  should  recall  him  to  his  father- 
land, even  if  it  should  reach  him  on  the 
imnnait  of  the  Himalayas,  or  in  tine  mines 
of  Golconda.  And,  above  all,  tiD  his  retnm, 
abonld  she,  his  guardian  angel,  be  with  him, 
guide  him,  cheer  him,  is  his  researches  and 
in  his  labor. 

With  such  words  upon  her  heart,  within 
her  heart,  from  the  man  whom  she  loved, 
Hedvig  felt  not  as  an  evil  the  pain  of  separa- 
tion ;  a  sort  of  heavenly  joy  lay  within  her 
soul;  and,  freed  from  self,  she  coukl  give 
herself  up  to  the  joy  which  Engel's  betrothal 
occasioned  in  the  family,  and  miich  the  coU' 
neation  with  Uno  contributed  to  increase. 
He  made  presents  to  all ;  he  seemed  to  wish 
la  communicate  to  all  something  of  the  hap- 
piness which  he  himself  fdt.  Hedrig  saw 
in  this  Uno's  beautiful  disposition,  full  of 
,  human  kindness,  and  OOthikla's  observation 
was  correct,  when  she  saw  more  and  more 
beaatiful  days  brighten  up  Hedvig's  gentle 
oonntenance. 

For  the  rest,*in  a  home  where  k>ve  and 
prosperity  abide,  lights  and  shadows  always 
so  fall  that  the  slightest  shade  of  beauty  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable  becomes  per- 
ceptible, and  is  observed.  Ves,  that  loving 
look  is  itself  such  an  illuminator,  because  it 
ao  willin^y  sees  every  thing  in  tta  best  light : 
it  knows  how  to  collect  Uie  rays,  how  to 
discover  the  hidden  beauty,  and  how  to  ghre 
to  that  which  is  not  either  beautiful  or  agree- 
able a  comic  turn  which  caOs  forth  a  good- 
humored  smile.  O !  that  ^ance  is  a  great 
artist !  And  it  can  not  only  see,  but  it  can 
avoid  teeing,  and  to  avoid  seeing,  "to  let 
alone ;  to  take  no  notice"  is,  as  Thoriid  says, 
*•  a  veiy  divine  art .'" 

"  A  little  higher  with  that  picture,  Bror — 
onr  Claude  Lomun,  as  I  call  it — still,  a  little 
higher,  so  that  it  hides  the  spot  on  the  paper 
— ^ere,  that  will  do  very  well,  and— don't 
blldown  from  the  step-ladder,  I  beg  of  yon, 
my  dear  workman — there,  and  hang  that 
landscape  a  little  lower  which  Augustin  is  so 
find  of — so  that  he  can  see  it  from  his  sofa 
ooraer — when  he  sits  and  cuts  open  his  new 


books,  and  glances  first  into  them  and  thoM 
around  him,  and  enjoys  life,  as  he  says.  It 
is  a  charming  taste  to  be  fond  of  books; 
fresh  life  always  comes  with  them — and 
Augustin  always  brings  new  books  and  fresh 
life  with  him.  He  brings  repose  with  him» 
as  Ivar  brings  disquiet;  £ough  Ivar  has  been 
a  Uttle  better  of  late." 

"And  what  do  I  bring,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?"  said  Brmr. 

"  You  bring— a  merry  fellow,  and  ray  Teiy 
dearest  brother,  who  will  now  come  and 
help  his  very  dearest  sister  with  this  window 
finery.  Not  so,  wicked  monseor.  Ah! 
what  destructive,  ckimsy  things  lads  are! 
A  horrid  race !  Now,  do  you  see  T  this  is 
to  stand  between  the  double  windows,  ao 
that  they  may  not  get  froeen.  Are  yon 
sure  yon  understand  ?  First  this  cotton 
wool,  then  make  a  parterre  of  this  beautiful 
pure  moss — do  you  see  the  snowy  ever- 
green in  miniature,  and  between  that  green 
moss — " 

"  Hypnum  umbratum,  it  is  called  by  the 
lesmed,"  interrupted  Bror. 

"  Yes,  I  care  nothing  about  that,  I  call  it 
green  moss,"  said  OOthilda ;  "  and  then  be- 
tween these  terraces  of  moss,  these  little 
flowers  which  Engel  and  I  have  made.  Is 
it  not  pretQr  1  AfMrwatd  we  shall  put  them 
in  the  double  windows.  And  all  tiiis  that 
my  yonng  fellows  may  sii,  as  it  were,  in  a 
glass  cloak  without  feeHne  a  drought  uf  cokl 
air  from  the  windows.  All  out  of  kindoea* 
to  you,  and  you  ought  to  kies  my  hand  for  it, 
because  I  am  a  regular  Madame  Bonne  for 
you." 

"  Your  most  humble  servant !  J'ai  le  h<m- 
neur,  to  be  Madame  Bonne  tree  humUo 
servitenr !" 

"Fort  bien,  mon  petit!  Very  watt 
said ! — " 

"  Ah,  k  fian^ais !  Je  ania  famense  dans 
se  bmge!  Donner  lea  le9oDs  an  public  in 
spring,  pour  le  bienfiiit  de  la  patrie !  C'est 
bean  !  pas  1 — " 

"  Oh,  snUime !  But  now,  will  Monneur 
le  ProfesaeiD'  take  and  carry  away  this  rub- 
bish ?  We  must  have  this  in  order  to-day, 
so  that  we  laaj  get  the  carpets  down  to- 
morrow ;  the  one  with  the  red  roses  berVt 
and  the  one  with  blue  roses,  which  nnel* 
gave  to  the  &mily,  in  the  Uttle  room." 

"  Roses  in  the  windows,  roses  under  the 
feet!  We  shall  get  regulariy  to  dance  on 
roses ;  and  this  will  become  n  regular  little 
paradise ;  the  blessed  love  that  comes  into 
the  house  must  have  made  it  ao." 

"  I  do  not  know :  but  we  shall  this  year 
have  right  excellent  winter-quarters,  and 
winter  may  now  ravage  about  out  of  doors 
aa  he  best  likes." 

"  According  to  the  nimiber  of  winters," 
says  Qeijer,  "our  forefathers  counted  th» 
years,  thus  calling  the  whole  of  the  year  by 
the  largest  portion  of  it ;  and,  properly  apeak- 
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tag,  it  is  the  winter  which  gives  a  character 
to  the  oorthero  domestic  lite.  People  can 
not  live  here  by  the  day ;  they  must  live  for 
the'  year,  and  daring  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  year,  npon  the  provision  which  has  been 
laid  up  during  the  shorter  part." 

From  this  domination  of  winter  follows 
the  infinitely  severe  form  which  life  assumes 
in  the  homes  of  distress,  the  nakedness,  the 
frost,  the  unsightliness,  which  makes  the 
heart  freeze  in  the  breast  and  all  joy  expire. 
From  this,  likewise— on  the  sunny  side  of 
life — proceeds  the  care  which  people  take 
abont  the  dwelling-house,  about  the  little 
work]  within  those  homes  which  are  raised 
above  the  earth-level  of  poverty,  so  that 
during  the  severest  winter  they  may  live  a 
pleasant  summer  life— in  so  far  as  no  spiritual 
north  wind  blows  over  it. 

"Because  snow  likewise  falls  within  the 
most  carefully  kept  dwellings— snow  and 
•leet,  and " 

What  was  it  which  Bror  just  said  ?  we 
hear  so  much  about  ourselves  that  we  forget 
oar  brothers  and  sisters — GOthilda  replies. 

"  No,  Bror,  we  will  not  do  that,  because 
Hedvig  does  not  like  it." 

Brar ! — "  Oh,  it  is  only  a  trifle." 

CkithUda  ! — "  Nothing  is  a  trifle  wfakh  is 
displeasing  to  Hedvig." 

"Thanks,  GOthilda!  Thanks,  good  girl, 
for  that  word.  And  if  every  body  thought 
so,  there  would  not  so  often  arise  that  dull 
bad  weather,  those  clouded  feelings,  those 
little  bitter  disagreeables,  by  which  married 
people,  brothers  and  sisters,  parents  and 
children,  by  degrees  embitter  one  another's 
lives,  and  which  create  altogether  Aat  great, 
gray,  heavy  oppressive  cloud — ditcomfort." 

A  fly  is  a  very  light  bnrden,  but  if  it  were 
perpetually  to  return  and  set  itself  on  our 
nose,  it  might  weary  us  of  our  very  lives. 

"  Thanks,  therefore,  OOthida,  for  the  pro- 
verb, '  nothing  is  a  trifle  which  is  unpleasant 
to  our  friend.'  " 

And  by  the  side  of  this  we  would  inscribe 
npon  the  tablets  of  home,  "  Nothing  is  in- 
rignificantwhicb  gives  pleasure  to  our  friend." 
Because  from  this  arises  that  bright  summer- 
mild  atmosphere  in  the  home,  which  is  call- 
ed conybrl.  And  without  this,  how  cold,  how 
miserable  is  home  in  the  north. 

Hedvig,  however,  had  long  since  inscribed 
tibis  proverb  in  her  heart,  and  afiectionate 
desires  and  womanly  delicacy  of  feeling 
guided  her  in  the  employment  of  it.  Hence 
her  silent  attention  to  the  likings  and  peculi- 
arities of  every  one ;  hence  her  regulation  of 
the  home  and  the  daily  life  within  it,  so  that 
every  one  might  find  his  own  individual  com- 
fort in  that  of  the  whole. 

"  But  how  did  she  do  this  ?" 

Yes,  my  young  lady  reader!  Will  as 
■he  willed ;  seek  as  she  sought,  and  thou 
wilt  find  it  out.     It  is  not  to  be  told  by  words. 

There  are  animalcule,  invisible  to  the 


naked  eye,  which  make  the  sea  brilliant  ■• 
fire,  so  that  every  wave  seems  bordered  with 
gold.  There  ore  also  small  reptiles  which 
occasion  those  miasma  which  by  their  plague 
can  slay  the  strongest  natures.  Even  spirit- 
ual life  has  its  monads,  and  the  life-atmos- 
phere of  the  family  depends  upon  what  die 
nature  of  these  is. 

But  have  I  not  just  now  said,  probably,  toe 
same  thing  ?  And  have  I  not  long  ago  writ- 
ten and  said,  probably,  the  same  thing!  I 
am  very  much  afraid  that  I  have.  Becanw 
out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart  the  month 
speaketh.  But,  gentle  reader — bear  widi 
me  this  once.  It  is  perhaps  the  last  time  in 
which  I  shall  sketch  for  thee  pictures  out  of 
domestic  life  and  certainly  it  is  the  last  b 
which  I  shall  give  such  a  long  history.  And 
now  again  to  our  story. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Hedrig  to 
spoil  the  people  about  her,  because  she  was 
too  kind  and  too  fond  of  ease  to  be  at  the 
trouble  of  correcting  any  one,  excepting 
throueh  her  own  example.  She  followed 
the  advice  of  Thomas  ^  Kempis. 

"  When  any  one,  after  being  warned  once 
or  twice,  will  not  correct  himself,  do  not  con- 
tend with  him,  but  commend  him  entirely 
to  God,  beeause  he  knows  very  well  how  to 
turn  the  wicked  to  goodness." 

And  yet,  in  the  end,  every  body  in  the 
family  did  that  which  Hedvig  desu^d  and 
wished.  How  did  it  happen!  It  was  be- 
cause Hedvig  possessed  that  sort  of  temper 
whieh  every  woman  ought  to  possess,  and 
which  would  make  them  bo  powerful  that 
they  themselves  and  all  the  gentleraen  would 
be  astonished — she  possessed — gentleness.  , 
There  is  something  stronger  in  the  worid 
than  the  arms  of  giants — there  is  the  wind 
of  the  spirit  which  breathes  through  the 
worid,  and  which  can  bow'human  hearts, 
those  fluttering  leaves  of  the  world's  tree. 

For  Hedvig's  sake  her  brothers  became 
more  and  more  carefiil  to  remove  eveiy 
thing  of  a  disturbing  nature  from  their 
home ;  for  Hedvig's  sake  GiSthilda  struggled 
with  her  naturally  violent  and  restless  tem- 
per ;  for  Hedvig's  sake  even  General  Her- 
kules  reformed  himself  by  degrees  in  cer- 
tain coarse,  old  bachelor  ways  and  habits 
which  were  painful  to  womanly  delicacy. 
And  the  young  girb  assisted  her  uncon- 
sciously in  this  respect. 

It  was  not.without  justice  that  Bror  said, 
"  Engel  gets  handsomer  every  day." 

When  Moses  struck  the  rock  and  the 
water  gushed  forth;  when  Aaron's  staff 
budded  at  once  into  green  leaf  and  flower- 
it  certainly  was  miraculous.  But  almost  u 
miraculous  is  the  change  which  takes  pisce 
in  two  persons  who  love  each  other,  and 
who,  from  mere  acquaintance,  become — be- 
trothed. A  partition  wall  has  been  TemarM 
from  between  them.  They  might  tovet 
they  might  show  their  love  to  each  omer; 
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tney  might  show  it  before  the  whole  world 
and  stand  before  each  other  as  sods,  and 
bloom  fiirth  id  beanty  before  each  other. 
Bnt  who  can  describe  how  the  mystical 
depths  disclose  tbemselres  io  the  deep,  in- 
ward soul  ?  It  most  be  experienced.  The 
change  is  the  greatest  in  the  woman ;  be- 
cause habit  and  custom  and  that  beshfulness 
which  nature-  has  given  to  the  young  girl 
before  him  whom  she  secretly  loves,  al  Kt- 
ter  her  behavior,  and  put,  as  it  were,  body 
and  soul  in  armor.  But — -hast  thou  read 
the  beautiful  old  song  about  the  Valkyria 
which  lay  bound  in  a  deep  sleep  in  her 
armor,  under  the  strong  power  of  witch- 
craft?* The  knight  comes  who  unlooses 
her  coat  of  mail,  and  then  she  is  released. 
She  wakes ;  salutes  the  day,  salutes  the 
night,  heaven  and  earth,  gods  and  goddesses, 
and  looks  joyfully  on  all  the  world,  and  she 
is  now,  the  newly  awakened,  who  gives  to 
her  deliverer,  to  her  beloved,  «he  drink  (the 
mead)  which  makes  him  clear-sighted — 

Human  atreogth  blended 
With  might  of  the  gods : 
Full  of  sweet  singing 
And  power  of  healing. 
Of  beADtifiil  poems 
And  rones  of  rejoicing. 

At »  she  who  interprets  to  him  the  mys- 
terious runes  of  life ;  he  who,  enchanted, 
listens  to  her  and  learns. 

Something  like  this  takes  place  not  unfi-e- 
quently  between  two  lovers,  and  something 
like  this  took  place  between  Uooand  Engel. 
In  the  light  of  the  new  life  which  arose 
before  her,  the  young  girl  seemed  to  de- 
velop herself  into  more  beauty  before  him 
who  had  awakened  her  slumbering  apirit; 
new,  beautiful  feelings,  thoughts,  antici- 
pations sprang  up,  like  wonderful  flowers 
out  of  the  depths  of  her  soul,  to  cheer  and 
to  difliise  fragrance  around  him.  And  Uno, 
happy  and  captivated,  often  would  listen  to 
words  of  almost  wonderful  wisdom  and 
lovo,  which,  profoond  and  childish  at  the 
same  time,  came  from  this  pure  and  de- 
voted heart.  It  seemed  as  if  this  young 
sunbeam  had  sprung  warm  from  the  bosom 
o{  the  All-father,  and  had  fallen  in  love  with 
night,  which  it  would  warm  and  ilhiroine 
and  overcome;  and  thus,  aa  if  even  the 
shadow  which  gave  a  dark  side  to  the  onion 
of  Engel  with  Uno',  served  to  increase  life 
and  light. 

The  betrothal  of  Engel  Dalberg  with  a 
man  of  weahh,  and  one  who  was  universally 
esteemed,  caused  a  joyful  excitement  in  the 
circle  of  the  family  acquaintance.  Aunt 
Queen  Bee,  who  was  accustomed  to  say, 
"  I  know  the  world,"  asserted  of  a  truth, 
that  never  were  people  discovered  by  their 
fellow-beings  to  be  so  full  of  faults  and  fail- 
ings as  when  they  were  going  to  be  mar- 


*  The  Song  of  Sigurdrifa:  Samaod's  Edda. 


ried,  and  never  so  rich  in  merits,  as  when 
the^  were  about  to  die ;  therefore  slM 
recommended  that  at  every  wedding  the 
guests  shonki  have  plenty  to  eat,  that  they 
might  forget  to  talk.  And  we  listen  will- 
ingly to  wise  ladies  and  have  faith  in  their 
wisdom.  Troe,  however,  it  is,  nevertheleas, 
that  the  happinees  and  good  fortune  of  good 
people  always  excite  a  hearty  sympathy  is 
the  circle  in  which  t^ey  five  and  iimv«. 
The  Dalberg  &mily  had  experienced  thift. 
They  bad  greetings,  congratulations,  haa^ 
shakings,  and  nods  from  acquaintance  and 
half-acquaintance,  and  almost  no  acquaint- 
ance at  nil.  They  found  themselvea  pos- 
sessed of  good  friends  every  where.  And 
if  many  of  them  were  of  that  race  whieil 
"  comes  with  the  flood  and  goes  with  the 
ebb,"  they  did  not  think  about  it  now,  bM 
enjoyed  the  high-water  of  the  moment. 

"I  find,"  said  OOthilda,  "that  we  ZM- 
bergs  are  now  really  the  most  remarkable 
people  in  the  city,  and  I  expect  that  some 
fine  day  people  will  have  medals  struck  of 
us  altogether.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we 
ought  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  occasion, 
and  to  choose  for  onrselves  suitable  attribotes 
and  mottoes.  Come,  Bror,  let  us,tw»  1^ 
our  heads  together,  and  prepare  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  attribotes  and  mottoes  snkaMs 
for  all  the  members  of  the  family." 

Bror  and  OOthikIa  laid  their  wise  bend* 
together ;  pondered,  laughed,  and  Blade 
designs,  and  in  the  evening  laid  before  the 
family  circle  the  following  sketches  of  med- 
als, the  fiffures  all  a  little  caricatmed. 

General  HerkuUi,  with  the  faammev  of 
Thw  uplifted  in  his  hand.  Insoriptio^— 
"Against  the  denl,  and  for  the  fiillMr- 
lend." 

Augu$tin,  as  a  stdioolmaster,  with  •  sta- 
pid-looking  schoolboy  before  him,  represent- 
ing "  the  rising  generation,"  on  whom  be  is 
endeavoring  to  impress  bis  mono — "  Mm 
has  no  rights,  he  has  merely  duties." 

Sister  Hedvig,  spinning  at  a  flax-wiwel, 
with  the  flax  in  heaven  and  the  s|Mnninp- 
wheel  on  earth.  The  inscription—'*  Pa- 
tience." On  the  reverse  of  the  medal  a 
wreath  of  lilac,  and  within,  the  words— 
"  For  all." 

Ivar,  rowing  a  boat  on  the  open  sen  i»  a 
severe  storm.  The  inseriprion — "  Where 
does  my  &te  lead  me  V  On  A«  reverse — 
"  It  all  goes  madly." 

6«r</a,  as  Valkyria,  with  an  uplifted  tanee;   . 
a  runic  and   mystic  inscription  arannd   il. 
Bror  coukl  not  undertake  to  interpret  it. 

Bror  himself  as  an  arbitrator  between  two 
fighting  cocks.  The  inscription — "  Let  ne 
one  dispute  about  tastes  and  likings." 

GBOaLda,  striving  with  fate  for  dominion, 
represented  by  a  scepter,  which  might  abo 
be  mutaken  for  a  poker.  Inscription— **  All 
or  nothing." 

Engd,  cheek  by  jowl  with  Uno,  singi^K 
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the  one  to  the  other  an  eria  out  of  '*  The 
CreatioD."  "  Thy  will  is  my  law." 

The  Cadtta,  No.  31  and  No.  32,  arihed, 
die  one  with  a  pancake,  the  other  with  a 
mnffin,  which  they  are  inst  about  to  swallow 
down.     Inscription — "  Pro  patria." 

Lastly,  the  family  medal,  upon  which  all 
the  members  of  the  family  are  seen  in  a 
large  carriage  driving  up  a  lofty  mountain, 
OB  the  top  of  which  may  be  seen  the  temple 
of  the  sun.  The  horses  pull  with  all  their 
might,  and  the  coachman,  the  genius  of  the 
family,  cries  out — "  Gee  up ! — allons !" 

"  They  look  devilish  restive,  those  horses; 
and  the  coachman  is  certainly  not  quite 
■ober,"  remarked  uncle  Uerkules.  "  I  am 
afiwd  that  the  whole  party  will  be  upset 
and  tumble  into  the  ditch  at  least  twice 
before  they  get  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 

.  and  my  rattle-pate  will  eet  a  scratch  from 

*  fitte.    Ha,  what  an  idea?" 


SHADOWS. 


But  while  figures  of  light  increased  in  the 
ftmily  circle,  and  spread  around  living  beams, 
one  torm  began  to  grow  dariier  and  darker, 
•nd  to  throw  shadows  on  this  life.  After  a 
short  time  of  unusual  calm,  Ivar  became 
evideotly  more  uneasy  and  more  unhappy 
every  day. 

The  worst  of  a  misfortune,  of  suffering 
which  takes  deep  hold  upon  a  human  soal, 
ia,  that  it  reveals  to  itself  the  darkness  that 
is  in  it.  The  soul  perceives  not  this  dark- 
ness so  long  as  the  outward  life  is  green  and 
covered  with  flowers.  But  the  storm  goes 
over  it,  and  eveir  thing  is  changed.  It  be- 
lieves itself  good  ;  it  telieves  itself  strong, 
able  to  conquer  heaven  and  earth :  and  now 
— it  finds  that  it  is  deceived  by  itself,  as  well 
M  by  others.  Thence  come  feelings  and 
moments  of  dejection ! 

There  was  more  than  one  circumstance 
•t  this  time  which  contributed  to  cast  a 
gloom  on  Ivar's  temper.  Hb  was  a  partner 
in  a  literary  journal,  and  had  sot  into  one  of 
those  polemical  disputes  which  produce  any 
tiling  but  comfort  and  good  humor.  Hav- 
ing been  attacked  widi  bitterness,  he  bad 
teplied  in  the  same  spirit,  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth,  and  had  received  as  much 
or  worse,  in  return.  In  vain  GOthilda  had 
endeavored  to  calm  him  with  the  proverb — 
of  Arabian  origin  I  fancy — "  People  only 
throw  stones  at  trees  which  are  rich  in 
fruit."  And  Augustin  with  the  old  northern 
one,  "The  better  often  yields  when  the 
worse  strikes !" 

Ivar  would  neither  allow  himself  to  be 
calmed,  nor  yet  take  advice;  he  would 
strike,  would  have  the  right  to  overcome 
his  adversary  at  least  by  the  power  of  abuse, 
•nd  thus  he  very  soon  placed  himself  on  the 


wrong  side,  and  was  blamed  both  by  friendi 
and  foes. 

Ivar  knew  himself  to  be  wrong,  bat  that 
only  embittered  him  the  more.  In  a  word, 
there  was  at  this  time  a  change  in  Ivar'i 
life,  such  as  takes  place  in  many  men  when 
they  know  that  it — goes  wrong. 

In  the  momentswhen  he  felt  this  most  vivid- 
ly, when  he  knew  not  what  to  do  witii  himself^ 
and  the  burden  which  oppressed  him,  anj 
the  suffering  which  tore  him  to  piecM, 
Hedvig  stood  by  him,  and  then,  with  her, 
in  "the  sanctuary,"  he  gave  way  to  hii 
frenzy  against  his  beloved,  against  the  world 
and  mankind,  against  life,  and  sometimes 
even  against  its  Creator.  There  only  found 
he  comfort ;  yes,  there  bad  he  sometimei 
moments  of  wonderful  calm  and  freedom 
from  suffering. 

In  certain  agonies  of  the  soul,  as  in  cer- 
tain ailments  of  the  body,  there  are  par- 
oxysms whicbset  in  and  rule  with  demooite 
power ;  and  intervals  in  which  they  sleep, 
when  the  unfortunate  one  has  rest — yes, 
when  life  smiles  on  his  soul,  like  the  sua 
amid  the  rain-filled  clouds.  So  was  it  with 
Saul ;  so  with  Orestes  :  so  is  it  with  many 
children  of  the  earth  in  these  days,  and  so 
was  it  with  poor  Ivar.  And  as  the  fiiries 
only  left  the  Grecian  youth  in  the  sacred 
grove  of  which  his  sister  was  the  priestess, 
so  was  it  only  when  near  Hedvig  that  the 
demons  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  whidi 
rent  Ivar  to  pieces  sometimes  left  him  in 
peace. 

At  such  moments  Ivar  was  amiable,  and 
spoke  beautiful  words. 

"  How  pleasant  it  is  to  be  with  yon, 
Hedvig,"  said  he  sometimes ;  "  your  spirit, 
your  voice,  your  glance,  is  Uke  a  song,  whkh 
charms  the  serpents  in  my  breast.  Now 
they  sleep — I  feel  nothing  evil.  God  be 
praised  for  this  moment !  May  I  lean  my 
head  against  you  7  Peace  goes  not  from 
you.  Ah!  it  ia  good.  You  are  like  Min- 
netrost,  Hedvig,  in  the  Magic  Ring;  sbs 
with  the  eyes  clear  as  moonlight,  and  the 
lilies  which  infused  such  a  delightful  peace. 
How  I  liked  that  story  when  I  read  it! 
Waking  or  sleeping,  I  dreamed  of  being  in 
that  mountain,  under  the  magical  influencs 
of  those  eyes,  of  those  lilies.  And  now— 
I  am  there  indeed.  Do  not  move,  Hedvig! 
let  us  be  still,  still — so  fhat  the  magic  spell 
may  not  be  broken,  and  the  evil  spirits  es- 
cape ;  I  now  would  sleep — I  have  not  slept 
so  long!  But  are  you  not  weary,  Hed- 
vig ?" 

"  Weary ! — no,  Ivar ;  I  would  sit  nigbl 
and  day  with  yon,  only  that  you  might  ban 
repose." 

"You  are  like  Sigyn  io  the  old  legend. 
Do  you  know  it  ?  It  is  said  that  Loke  once 
was  bound  by  the  other  gods  upon  three 
stones,  and  above  him  bung  an  adder,  the 
poison  of  which  continually  dropped  upon 
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his  face.  Beside  him,  bowever,  sat  Sigyn, 
his  wife,  who  held  a  dish  to  catch  the  poison ; 
bat  when  the  dish  was  fuU  she  went  to 
empty  it  out,  and  then  the  poison  again  fell 
upon  the  face  of  the  captive,  and  he  trem- 
bled so  with  the  pain  that — ^yes,  yes,  the 
resemblance  is  more  close  than  you  can 
believe,  and  it  becomes  more  so  every  day. 
Because  I  know  that  a  great  change  is  tak- 
ing place  in  me,  a  great  and  gloomy  change. 
My  heart  has  been  warm  and  gentle; — I 
bave  loved  mankind ;  I  wished  to  live  to  make 
them  happier; — God  knows  how  I  wished 
to  live,  yes,  to  sacrifice  myself  for  them ! — 
bnt  now,  I  feel  bitterness  and  misanthropy 
creeping  into  my  heart — ^yes,  there  are 
times  when  I  shrink  from  myself?" 

"But  I  do  not  shrink  from  you,  Ivar," 
said  Hedvig ;  "  I  am  not  afhiid  of  yon.  Be- 
cause I  Bee  yon  more  correctly  than  you 
now  see  yourself,  and  I  know  you  better. 
And  when  this  time  of  combat  and  darkness 
has  passed  over-=-" 

*' Ves,  when!  bot  when  will  that  be— and 
—bowl  Ah!  Hedvig!" 
'  "  iSoDK  time,  it  is  quite  certain  to  be,  Ivar; 
some  time,  and  not  so  long  before,  either. 
Ah!  I  have  seen  so  roocb  darkness  be- 
come light,  so  many  combats  pass  over,  I 
can  not  be  distrustful  of  yon." 

And  now  Hedvig  related  many  stories  of 
what  she  had  seen  take  place  within  the 
human  breast,  or  in  the  silent  honsehold  ; 
and  she  allowed  her  brother  also  to  kiok  into 
her  own  heart,  to  see  its  silent  straggle,  and 
how  it  had  conquered.  It  did  Ivar  good 
to  hear  about  the  sorrow  and  struggles  of 
another  (it  is  common  to  the  hnman  being 
In  his  need,  and  not  so  bad,  either,  as  it 
seems.  He  finds  companionship,  comrades 
in  suffering; — be  is  oo  longer  solitary  upon 
the  rocks  of  misfortune,  Siat  is  all  !^  and 
when  he  looked  into  his  sister's  soul,  and 
saw  how  she  k)ved,  and  had  given  up  her 
lover,  how  she  could  expect  so  little  enjoy- 
ment on  earth  for  herself,  and  yet  how  she 
was  so  kind,  and  rejoiced  so  much  in  the 
happiness  of  others — a  beneficial  admiration 
stole  into  Ivar's  heart.  Many  a  time  would 
he  lie,  long  silent  upon  his  knees  before  his 
sister,  holding  her  hand  between  his,  and 
looking  deeply  into  her  mild,  calm,  aflection- 
ate  eyes,  which  rested  upon  him  like  the 
moonbeams  upon  the  agitated  sea,  and  poured 
the  oil  of  peace  upon  the  tumultuous  sweD 
of  his  feelings. 

'  In  such  moments  also  Ivar's  heart  was 
accessible  to  the  words  and  elevating  pros- 
pects of  religion ;  to  the  workl  of  light  which 
had  thus  been  extended  over  the  dim  and 
restless  earth.  And  when  Hedvig  read  to 
him  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  be  listened 
and  would  say  with  delight : — "  How  beau- 
tiful that  is!  How  grand  and  perCsct!" 
But  these  moments  of  light  did  not  last  long, 
and  they  left  behind  warn  no  brightness 


when  the  time  of  darkness  came,  ao4  wh«n 
Ivar's  spirit  was  dragged  down  into  die  vor> 
tex  of  his  anguish.  When  Ivar  was  tho* 
under  the  influence  of  the  pangs  of  jeak>asy 
or  hatred,  he  was  frequently  like  one  insane; 
sprung  round  the  room,  wrung  his  bands, 
while  be  uttered  the  most  violent  curse* 
against  the  woman  who  had  deceived  him, 
the  friends  who  had  forsaken  him.  H« 
thirsted  for  their  hearts'  bk>od.  In  other 
moments  he  sunk  into  the  most  awful  musing 
over  himself  and  life,  and  spoke  the  whole 
time  not  one  word.  The  blood  then  rushed 
violently  to  bis  head,  and  these  were  mo- 
ments when  he  seemed  almost  mad. 

"  You  must  travel,  Ivar,  you  must  get 
away  from  this  place,"  said  Hedvig  to  him 
one  day,  terrified  at  his  condition — "This 
wiU  kill  you !" 

*■  Yes,"  replied  Ivar,  "  I  know  it,  I  shall 
perish !  But  to  travel ! — Where  ?  where  ia 
the  paradise  on  earth,  from  which  I  should 
not  long  to  return  to  her  feet,  even  in  order 
to  be  again  spumed,  abused ! " 

"  But,  Ivar !  you  are  too  noble,  too  good, 
to  be  sunk  so  kiw !  Yon  can  not  be  a  slave 
to  that  which  yon  despise." 

"  Can  I  not }  ah,  Hedvig !  others  hav* 
been  so  who  are  greater,  and  stronger  than 
I.  And  to  be  obUged  to  worship,  to  adore, 
what  we  despise,  what  we  detest — it  i* 
murder  I " 

"  Yes,  if  we  do  not  combat  with  ourselves 
—overcome,  or — &y.  And  we  can  combat 
with  ourselves,  Ivar;  we  can,  at  least,  mak* 
the  attempt.  Dear,  beloved  Ivar,  you  must 
go  away  from  this  place  for  some  time  ;  step 
out  of  the  magic  circle,  break  its  power. 
Angustin,  or,  if  be  can  not  be  spared  from 
the  duties  of  his  office,  David,  must  take  f 
journey  with  you;  nay,  undo  Herkuiea 
himself,  if  we  would  talk  with  him  about 
it,  wonkl  take  yon  with  him  to  his  bekived 
Jemtland,  and  there  feast  and  hunt  bears 
with  you !  Alas !  that  I  myself  can  not 
travel  with  you ! " 

"  God  bless  you,  my  sweet,  dear  Hedvig, 
for  all  your  traveling  companionship.  But 
to  hunt  bears  up  in  Jemtland  with  ancle 
Herkules,  is  not  at  all  to  my  taste ;  and  the 
other  traveling  companions  would  be  as  wear- 
isome to  me  as  I  ^ould  be  to  them.    Yon 

would  be  the  only  one,  who but  I  most 

not  travel  now ;  I  have  not  the  money,  neith- 
er have  I ^yoa  see,  Hedvig ;  many  a  time 

it  occurs  to  mo,  that  I as  Hortense  saya 

— am  the  one  who  is  wrong  in  this  affair; 
that  my  suspicions  are  ungrounded,  that  it 
is  my  restieis,  distrustful  temper  which  ia 
the  cause  of  all  the  misunderstanding ;  that 
she  is  faithful  to  me,  and  will  belong  to  me, 
marry  me,  as  she  says,  when  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  a  more  indepebdent  po- 
sition in  life.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  it 
is  BO ;  that  merely  my  jealous  eyes  are  to 
blame,  and  that  my  demands  have  been  too 
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gn^  too  TiaretMOBaUe  for  a  mtare  such  as 
booa.  Yes,  it  is  sometiaies  impossible  for 
n*  to  b^evo  that  she  is  that  bold  womap 
lAieh  she  must  be,  if  she  merely  decoyed 

in*  to lead  ma  into  folly,  played  with 

BMt  aod  theD-^«a8t  me  off  for  a  richer  and 
■ate  hi^bred  lover.  I  can  not  beltero  it, 
Wfd  I  ought,  at  all  eraats,  to  know  it  of  a 
oartainnr  before — " 

•^BeftHTO  what,  Ivar?" 

**  Before  I—— travel,  or  at  least,  leave  her 
m»k  you,  and— all !  Oh,  Hed*ig !  Ob,  nay 
dsMTf  kind  sister )  if  this  take  the  nitfortun- 
•t*  turn  which  I  foresee — vindicata  my  mem- 
ory !  say  to  people  that  I  was  not  so  foolish, 
■b  godless  as  it  appeared ;  that  I  once  was 
goad,  and  wi^ed  to  do  good — but  no,  say 
natfaing ;  ..     it  ia  not  worth  while  !     What 

diould  I  care  about  people's  opioioa,  if 

IM  ihtia  say  what  they  wiU!  Do  you 
only  lore  me,  and  — ■-  forgive  me  if  yon 

The  brodter  and  sister  wept  together. 

Sometimes  Ivar  iiritatad  himself  even  by 
tha  comfort  aad  the  hope  that  was  offbred 
to  Urn. 

M  Do  not  attempt  to  eonfert  me,  Hedrig," 
h»  0x60  would  say,  impatient',  "  and  do  not 
ftaqr  that  1  can  be  assisted.  Never  propose 
to.  oae  t*  go  aad  hunt  bears  with  uncle  Her- 
k«lae,  boMUtae  I  then  should  shoot  him  or  my- 
self. And  do  not  preach  to  me,  because  I  can 
not  bear  it.  That  which  is  right  and  reason- 
dUa,  or  what  the  worid  calls  so — I  know  as 
wan  as  any  body.  But  I  have  no  wish,  no 
iaaiiBatioa  for  iti  aad  the  virtuous,  estima- 
ble people  whom  I  sea  going  backward  and 
foaward  io  tba  vrarld  like  poppets,  give  me 
•  ao  iBSta  for  it  aithar.  They  are  iatoleraUe ; 
-r-i  wish  tham  all  at  the  devil  1" 

«A  And  ma  with  tbam !"  said  Hedvig,  smH- 
iagb  as  she  eodeavarad  to  give  a  jocular  turn 
toivar's  dispasitien. 

«*-And  you — do,  not  yon  with  them ;  be- 
oaMsa  yon  ara  after  all,  the  best  of  the 
lot!  and  you — ^you  will  forgive  your  poor 
baaifaer!" 

_Aod  Hedvi|^  hand  was  again  clasped 
within  Ivaf's,  aad  her  gentle  eyes  beamed 
Wfm  him  so  warmly  aad  so  soothingly. 

**  And  your  noble,  boontifbl  thoughts,  Ivar, 
yaor  thoughts  for  year  feHow-creatures,  for 
tha  well-beiogof  tba  poor  and  the  oppressed ! " 
said  Hedvig  sometimes — "you  must  live, 
yoa  mmt  raise  yourself  up  for  them.  He 
wha  has  aay  thingso  gitirtand  good  ia  view, 
most  not,  eaa  not  be  subdued  by  one  single 
wiafortuoe— — " 

••  I  very  waU  uaderatand  you,  Hedvig," 
Mid  Ivar,  gloomily,  "  but  that  is  also  in  vain. 
Ujt  wishes  have  bean  good  and  kind— I 
kaaw  that  I  hava  had  strength  and  ability 
which  wera  net  common,  wt»ch  might  have 
kd  aae  to  sometbiog  great,  but — all  that  has 
baeo.  It  M  so  DO  aiore  ! — It  is  post :  and  my 
"••fortune  is,  that  I  am  sr  foarlnlty  clear 


about  myself,  that  I  no  loagar  can  deeeiva 
myself  as  to  my  cooditioD.  It  is  as  if  I 
hovered  over  my  own  grave,  and  saw  ray 
corpse  lying  within  it.  That  woman!  O 
she  has  bound  ma  hands  and  foet.  And 
then,  if  the  best  should  happen,  if  she  stil 
loves  me,  still  might  become  miae— stiU  I 
are  k>st,  because  she  ia  not  that  which  I 
believed  ;  she  is  a  wicked  woman,  a  iallsa 
BjMrit.  But  I  must  aevertheleaa  kwe  hei^^ 
It  ia  my  doom  and  my  perdition.  Tba 
poisoned  garment  which  I  wear,  which  fast 
the  bk>ed  in  my  voms,  I  can  only  tear  away 
with  my  life." 

"  Do  not  beliave  it,  Ivar !"  beaonght  Hed- 
vig, filled  with  anxiety;  "do  not  belief* 
that  old  gloomy  legend.  It  is  a  niseiaU* 
dream,  which  yon  wiU  dissipate  if  you  will 
only  awaken !" 

"  Why  shouk]  I  not  believe  that  wbkJi  I 
know,  and  which  so  many  have  knowa  befora 
me  }"  rephed  Ivar ;  "  and  why  shonld  it  Ml 
out  so  much  better  with  me,  than  witfa  ss 
many  other  human  beings  ?  Look  aronod 
you,  Hedvig,  and  you  will  see  many  who 
broke  off  in  the  middia  of  their  career,  who 
stumble  and  fail  as  if  they  were  smittea  by 
a  curse.  We  see  them,  we  pass  them  is 
the  streets;  we  call  them  'wretches,'  and 
pass  them  by  with  ioditrereace,  and  do  not 
recollect  that  they  once  ware  yonng,  hope- 
ful ;  until  people  say  that  it  was  their  own 
fault,  that  they  were  weak,  that  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  misled,  and  so  on;  but, 
Hedvig,  hmnen  character  is  wonderfully  dis 
similar,  and  there  are  hsmao  beings  who 
seem  made  to  be  unfortuDate.  How  anlika 
are  we  three  brothers !  There  is  Angostia, 
a  soul  almost  without  blemish,  brilliant  with 
truth  and  love.  There  is  Bror,  a  steady 
and  merry  feltow  at  the  same  time,  whom 
our  Lord  must  have  created  in  a  moment  of 
good-hnmor,  \riio  works  like  a  horse,  at  his 
desk  with  his  ledgers,  and  then  dances  the 
gak>ppe  till  the  sweat  dropa  from  hioi,  sad 
bis  hair  flutters  up  and  dovra.  How  oooUl 
such  a  man  ever  be  any  thing  but  fortanate! 
And  then  there  am  I,  with  my  eternal  Ba- 
rest, with  my  earnest  desire  to  do  sometluag 
feat  and  perfect,  and  my  inward  inability- 
am  like  the  wave  which  the  tem|>est  ele- 
vates to  kiss  the  heavens,  and  which  is  coa- 
tinuaHy  cast  down  again  into  the  abysa 
Oh,  Hedvig,  I  have  dreamed  a  beaotifid 
dream ; — the  redness  of  the  morning  wM 
tinged  with  gold,  when  I  berain  Hfe,  soi 
believed  all  to  be  good,  and  hoped  every 
thing;  but — now  I  have  awoke,  and  it— is 
vanished !  I  have  honestly  asked  iryi^. 
how  I  could  bear  that  heavy,  colorless,  joy- 
less life,  which  I  henceforth  expect — ^how  1 
shall  manege  so  as  not  to  be  a  burden  tc 
others  aa  well  as  to  myself.  And  to  this  1 
can  find  no  answer." 

"  Let  time  spaak,  Ivar,  tiaaa  ar—Oo^ ! 
He  cao  show  us.     Ha  caa  turn  evil  iota 
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^ga»A,  ftpd  perhaps — jra*,  I  soMMtiniM  have 
•  preaantiineiit  of  it— ^fais  misfartnae  one 
day  into  yaor  good." 

"  How  abaud  !"  said  Itrt,  impatMndy ; 
"  no,  the  best  good  fortone  which  could  now 
fa^ipen  to  ine,  woirid  be  death  as  soon  as 
possible !" 

Sometimes  Hedrig  let  Ivar  talk  and  pre- 
dict hia  own  niia,  wi&ont  answering  a  siogle 
word  of  ooasoiation ;  she  only  wept  quietly 
over  him,  and  that  dew  of  love  abated  the 
fever  in  his  soul ;  and  Hedvig's  opinion  of 
Irian  and  his  fiitnre,  was  to  him,  after  all,  a 
little  n^  of  light  in  the  dark  night. 

Wh  en  the  insect  passes  throngfa  its  changes, 
it  often  see  IS  to  struggle  moch,  to  suffer 
much,  and  it  even  happein  that  it  some- 
tinea  peririies  during  the  process  of  change. 
If  it  passes  throng  it  happily,  it  comes  f<nth 
in  a  glorified  form.  It  is  not  otherwise 
with  we  human  insect  (forgive  me,  lord  of 
creation!).  And  it  is  weU  when,  at  the 
boor  of  me  change,  an  affectionate  eye  is 
p'taest  throagfa  the  straggle,  watching  and 
beaming  over  htm,  like  a  warm  and  Inicht 
wubeam,  because  it — helps  him  through  f 

Ivar's  anhapf7  state  of  mind,  and  his  vio- 
lent outbreaks  at  this  time,  affeoted  Hedvig 
deeply ;  destroying  the  peace  of  her  days, 
and  h«r  repose  at  night,  bat  the  more  warm- 
ly did  she  attach  bnself  to  her  uafbrtunate 
brother,  whose  sole  confidaot  and  coesola- 
tioo  she  was;  and  she  was  unwearied  in  her 
Mideavors  t»  console  end  cottifort  him,  and 
she  neglected  no  means  for  diis  purpose,  not 
«vea  the  most  ohildnh. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Ivar  did  not  live 
ia  the  hoiMe,  because  it  then  wouM  have 
been  mora  easy  for  Hedvig  to  wtateh  ever 
him ;  now,  however,  it  was  often  difScnIt  le 
find  him.  Many  a  day  he  never  came  home 
at  an ;  but  if  Ivar  did  not  come  to  Hedvig, 
then  Hedvig  went  to  Ivar,  evea  if  it  were 
late  io  the  evening ;  and  neither  storm,  nor 
snow,  nor  darkness,  prevented  her  from  this 
•-^or  yet  Ivar's  oocasionally  severe  and  re- 
pnbive  words.  She  endured  it  with  the 
tKgnity  and  the  gentleness  of  kive. 

Oh,  goodneas  !  There  is  in  iIm  world  so 
mnch  talent,  so  much  ingenuity,  prudence, 
wit,  geoins,  artistical  perfection— but  good- 
ness— pure,  simple,  divine  goodness !  Where 
is  it  to  be  found  7  BaUer  is  dead.  The 
good  is  dead.  Wherefore  do  all  beings  now 
abed  so  many  bitter  tears  ?  It  would  not  be 
•0  if  goodness  were  powerful  on  earth. 
Yet  if  you  would  know  why  some  peojde 
are  more  beloved  than  others  while  they 
live,  are  more  lamented  and  missed  when 
they  go  besce,  the  answer  which  is  given  is, 
"they  were  so  good."  Tint  they,  more 
than  others,  approached  the  originai  of  that 
life  which  vanished  with  the  golden  age,  of 
Oat  which  shall  again  return  with  it  to  earth. 

But  what  did  the  rest  of  6xe  family  say 
•beat  Ivar  and  his  condition  I 


WHAT  WAS  SAID  IN  THE  FAMILY 
ABOUT  IVAR. 

EitMiL  said^notlimg,  bat  she  wept  When 
she  saw  Ivar  kx>k  so  agteted,  aad  whan  ate 
saw  Hedvig  weep.  Bnt  her  own  M*,  m 
full  of  the  Bunahine  of  kws,  took  ap  tob 
mnch  of  her  thonghia  for  her  foHy  to  iM** 
down  into  a  misery,  which  she,  at  all  evaaM, 
oofy  half  knew.  Besides  tins,  she  wai  at 
that  age,  and  in  that  state  of  mind,  in  wMak 
people  "  hope  for  every  thing."  She  «tM 
not  comprehend  but  that  all  woaM  WRy 
soon  be  right  with  Ivar. 

QOthilda  took  the  business  tragiea^fn 
sometimes  called  Ivar,  "Oar  Eriok  tfM 
Fourteenth,  onr  Prince  Hamlet,"  and  ft»> 
cified  fearful  things.  Sometimes  she  •■wiak 
it  coolly,"  and  proposed  tiiat  Ii«r  AmM 
be  sent  to  school  to  (ucle  Urbanus,  lb 
learn  how  to  become  eontentiBd  and  hup^ 
py.  Sometimes  she  deaired  to  sarpriM  hkn 
in  some  great  manner — an  eartiiquahAi  it 
shower  of  moon-stones  would  have  hapfMtt- 
ed  very  seasonably.  She  pondered  KkeWlM 
whether  she  shoukl  not  saerifiee  herself  tut 
him ;  leap  into  the  north  stream  before  hIa 
eyes,  or  go  to  tiie  "  horrible  Hoitense,"  tati 
fn^^ten  the  life  out  of  her,  or  frighten  tm 
oat  of  the  country  by  giving  her  up  into  tli* 
hands  of  the  police,  by  which  means  tb*-^ 
GOthiMa-<- herself  would  ran  tin  risk  et 
being  strangled  or  stabbed  by  Ivar,  or  MMI>- 
tyred  for  him  in  aome  way  or  oAer.  BM  )t 
was  only  paasii^y  that  she  pondered  <M 
this.  She  was  steadfast  fn  the  convietMv 
that  the  cold  water  cara  woald  be  the  best 
remedy  for  Ivar,  and  she  wondered  whetim 
a  Mentor  would  be  foaad  to  eounse)  this 
new  Telemachns.  Slie  pondered  NkeWiM 
a  little  on  nude  Urbaaoa,  for  tfaia  puiyBH» 
but — 

"  Folly !  cottfoanded  noatemse  aad  follT  1" 
grumbled  nnde  HerkuleB.  •■  la  a  lad  KM 
him  to  fancy  that  he  has  a  ri^t  to  disttnt  * 
whole  house  wHh  his  whims,  and  that  iMk 
angelic  Hedvig !— In  love  T  VitchH  Vaatli- 
la !  Who  has  not  been  in  hwe,  and  beea  t 
little  foolish,  too,  in  hia  Ms  T  It  has  faKp^ 
pened  to  the  best  of  us — it  has  happened  to 
myself!  but  to  turn  the  world  upside  dowh 
beonnse  of  it,  and  hrak  Uke  deaolatiOB !  That 
comes  of  yoor  modem  edacatien  and  yoot 
modern  theories,  and  from  his  haviag  aaik<- 
ing  nsefal  to  be  doing.  Bat  I  have,  A* 
deuce  take  me,  a  good  miod  to  read  th* 
kiw  to  my  dear  Ivar,  that  I  have,  one  of 
these  days,  so  that  he  akmR  remember 
it  for  a  while,  and  have  semethiag  ta 
think  aboat!  Yes,  oa  my  aonl,  that  uva 
I 

Id  the  mean  time,  the  general  went  dowk 
to  his  room  and  let  ThorM  hamttier  thnoder 
as  if  he  would  smaA  aH  amall  aod  great 
witehcrafk,  sing^  the  wlifl»^ 
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The  good  old  times  to  me  are  dear. 
The  time*  of  Charles  now  left  behind, 
For  be  was  gay  as  peace  of  mind, 

Aud  brave  as  noble  warriors  are. 

"Patience!  patience,  yet  for  a  while!" 
•aid  AugustiD,  coosoliiigly,  to  Hedvig;  "it 
.will,  it  must  go  right  with  Ivar  in  the  end. 
1  have  made  inquiries,  and  1  am  almost  snre 
4bat  Ivar's  snspicioos  <^  Hortense  are  well 
founded,  and  that  it  will  soon  be  seen.  And 
tiien  he  will — release  himself.  For,  let  him 
BHj  what  he  will,  he  is  too  pare-bearted  and 
lioble  to  love  any  one  whom  he  must  despise, 
and  who  deceives  him.  And  when  that  time 
comes,  then  is  the  time  to  give  him  our  best 
sapport.  In  the  mean  while  people  must 
have  patience  with  him ;  must  leave  him  to 
Jlimself ;  mast  let  him  pour  out  his  own 
(nmbleB,  aa  you  have  done.  But  then,  yon 
ought  not  to  be  alone  io  all  this.  It  is  too 
jnuch  for  you,  my  sweet  Hedvig.  Uno, 
jnyaelf,  and  David,  we  must  consider  togeth- 
er how  we  can  best  endeavor  to  divert  his 
mind,  and,  at  all  events,  leave  him  as  little  as 
IMMiUe  alone.  We  must  agree  upon  some 
plan  of  operation,  because  Ivar's  state  of 
mind  will  become  more  desperate  as  the 
erisis  approaches.  And  then,  Gerda  will  be 
here  in  a  few  weeks,  and  I  expect  much 
from  her  influence  with  Ivar ;  both  are  mn- 
wcal;  both  a  little  eccentric  in  their  ideas, 
and  they  were  life  and  and  soul  to  each 
Other  in  childhood.  They  have  many  feel- 
ings in  common.  I  hope  much  from  Gerda. 
And  you,  my  sweet,  good  Hedvig,  do  not 
look  so  dejected,  so  anxious,  else — 1  shall  be 
obliged  to  dance  before  you." 

Bror  said — nay,  GodiUda  first  said  to  Bror, 
one  day — 

•  "  Bror,  you  ought  also  to  try  what  yon  can 
do  to  take  care  of  our  "  Prince  Erick " — 
because  if  Erick  the  Fourteenth  had  been 
properly  taken  care  of,  looked  after  and  ad- 
vtoed  by  his  relations,  he  would  certainly  not 
have  committed  all  the  horrible  murders 
which  ended  in  his  becoming  road.  And 
Ivar  may  likewise  go  mad  if  we  do  not  take 
him  in  hand.  And  you,  who  are  both  good 
and  wise,  ought  to  give  him  your  brotherly 
advice  and  admonition." 
'  Bror  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  looked 
dismal. 

"What  would  you  have,"  said  he;  "  that 
a  Philistine — because  Ivar  regards  me  as 
•och  an  one — should  venture  to  touch  that 
•acred  ark — his  inner  world  1  I  should  be 
•lain  in  the  attempt." 

"  Yes,  bat  you  ought,  nevertheless,  to 
attempt  it,"  returned  Gothilda ;  "  you  ought 
at  least  to  go  and  visit  him  now  and  then. 
LitUe  brother  can  really  pay  his  respects  to 
big  brother,  and  at  the  same  time  give  him 
a  Uttle  good  advice." 

'  "  Advice !  Little  brother  to  big  brother !" 
•aid  Bror,  and  shook  his  head  thoughtfiilly. 
"  But— very  wefl.    I  will  try  to  talk  ration- 


ally with  him.  Nothing  worse  can.  happen 
to  roe  than  that  he  should  become  angry  and 
give  me  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  I  sbonld  be 
glad  to  receive  two  at  his  hand  if  he  wooM 
only  come  to  his  sound  senses  again." 

"You  are  my  own  generous  heait't- 
brother !"  said  Gothikla. 

A  few  days  afterward  Bror  came  boffls 
one  morning  looking  very  much  excited,  ana 
desired  GOthikla  to  give  hint  a  glass  of  spiriti 
— "something  that  would  strengthen  the 
stomach  or  the  nerves,  by  all  means." 

"  What  is  amiss  with  -yon  ?  What  bis 
happened  ?  You  look  so  strangely,"  aiid 
GOthilda,  quite  ill  with  the  sight. 

"  Ay,  indeed !  I  have  fhl  Riled  my  broth- 
erly duties  according  to  your  wishes.  Yea, 
it  did  not  do  much  good.  Don't  yon  see 
paint  on  my  coat  t  there  on  my  beck  V 

"  Not  the  least.  Bat,  Bror,  what  does  all 
this  mean  1" 

"It  means  that  I,  this  morning,  snromooed 
courage  and  went,  according  to  your  good 
advice,  to  pay  a  morning  visit  to  my  brother 
Ivar.  He  was  in  his  studio,  and  was  stand- 
ing, when  I  entered,  with  his  back  turned 
toward  me,  and  was  daubing — a  nose  I  fancy 
— painted,  of  coarse. 

" '  Good  morning,'  I  said. 

"  I  received  only  a  grumbling  for  an  an- 
swer, and  a  half  turning  of  the  neck  for  a 
salutation. 

"  I  will  seat  myself,  thooght  I  to  myself, 
although  nobody  asks  me ;  so  I  sate  down  oa 
the  only  chair  which  1  saw  unoccupied. 

" '  Beautifiil  weather  to-day,'  said  I,  to 
begin  the  conversation. 

"No  answer.  It  is  very  entertaining, 
thonght  I,  and  pondered  for  awhile  npoa 
what  I  should  begin  with.   At  length  I  said— 

" '  How  are  yon  V 

"  No  answer  for  half  a  minute,  and  thea 
a  stiff  'What  now!' 

" '  Why,  I  only  asked,'  sMd  I,  •  because  I 
fancied  tiiat  you  were  not  well.' 

"  No  answer,  only  a  sort  of  angry  sound 
which  was  to  represent, '  the  devil  take  yon!' 

"  Our  prince  is  not  iu  the  best  of  tempen 
to-day,  thooght  I,  bat  that  shall  not  deter  me, 
and  I  began  again: — 

" '  You  should  take  a  little  more  exercise, 
I  think,  Ivar.' 

"  But  look  yon,  he  turned  round  at  that, 
and  gazed  at  me  with  a  glance  that  went 
through  me,  and  might  have  driven  me  riglit 
through  the  wall,  if  I  had  not  steadied  my- 
self. But  I  now  aummoned  np  my  courage, 
and  said — 

" '  My  dear  Ivar,  you  really  look  so  strange 
and  to  wild  that  I,  and  we  all,  are  troubled 
aboi>i  yoo,  and  I  must  really  most  solemnly 
be^  if  you  to  consider——' 

" '  My  dear  brother,'  said  Ivar,  intermpt- 
ing  me,  and  placing  himself  opposite  to  me, 
with  a  flaming  countenance,  and  his  pallet 
in  oiie  hand,  his  pencil,  like  a  spear,  in  tha 
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other,  '  I  shall  just  as  solemnly  beg  of  you 
that  you  -will  trouble  yourself  about  your 
own  coDcerns  and  not  mioe ;  and  not  come 

and  tease  me  with  any  aach  noasense ' 

'  "  '  Nooseose !'  said  I,  and  became  a  little 
excited. 

"  '  Yes,  nonsense,  and  nothing  else,'  said 
he.  And  then  we  went  at  it,  one  saying  one 
thing,  and  the  other  something  ebe,  till  we 
stood,  with  our  faces  as  red  as  two  turkey- 
cocks,  opposite  each  other,  and  Ivar  all  the 
time  with  that  confounded  pallet  of  oil-colors 
in  his  hand,  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  so 
that  I,  in  dread  of  having  it  wiped  upon  my 
coat,  made  a  hasty  turn,  and  was  off  through 
the  door.  And  I  shall  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  go  there  again,  at  least  to  give  advice. 
No,  that  I  am  not  fit  for.  That  was  what 
I  got  for  the  fulfillment  of  my.  brotherly  du- 
ties." 

GOtbilda  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down 
her  face  at  her  brother's  relation,  and  lastly 
he  laughed  heartily  with  h^r  at  his  unlucky 
expedition.  If,  however,  any  sensitive  read- 
er is  offended  at  this,  and  finds  fault  with 
their  hearts,  we  must  take  their  part.  They 
were  carried  away  by  youth,  that  was  all. 
Neither  had  they  a  clear  apprehension  of 
Ivar's  state  of  mind.  Afterward,  when  they 
"more  clearly  perceived  what  it  was,  they  did 
not  laugh.  And  yet  the  tragic  and  comic 
often  stand  so  close  to  each  other  in  this  life, 
that  people,  with  minds  open  for  both,  have 
sometimes  a  difficulty  not  to  cry  and  laugh 
ahnost  at  the  same  time. 

"  Only  bad  digestion,  my  dear  (nend," 
said  aunt  Queen  Bee ;  ■*  believe  me,  for  I 
understand  these  things.  What  is  the  diet 
he  is  fond  of?  Sweet  things,  tarts,  and 
such  trash,  forenoon  and  afternoon.  Sister 
Hedvig  has  actually  spoiled  him,  both  tem- 
per and  stomach.  Bad  tempers  of  this  kind 
proceed  from  the  stomach.  He  must  drink 
SaidschOtze  for  a  week,  and  afterward,  for 
a  month,  a  decoction  for  purifying  the  blood ; 
he  must  eat  his  meals  regularly,  and  go  to 
bed  early ;  and  not  go  about,  as  he  does,  to 
masked  balls,  and  such  things,  till  late  in  the 
night.  If  he  will  take  medicine  and  diet 
himself  for  some  weeks,  then  we  shall  see. 
You  may  believe  me." 

But  aunt  Queen  Bee  knew  not  of  the 
deeper  causes  of  Ivar's  melancholy,  and 
therefore  none  of  the  initkkted  put  any  faith 
in  aunt  Queen  Bee's  wise  counsel. 

"Do  you  know,  Stolt,"  said  Maja,  one 
•Tening,  as  she  sat  mending  stockings  in  the 
maid-servants'  room,  to  Stolt,  who  was  doing 
something  to  the  general's  clothes  by  the 
tame  tallow  candle—"  do  you  know,  Stolt, 
that  things  are  beginning  to  look  badly  with 
Mr.  Ivar.  He  looks  so  grave,  and  there  is 
neither  rest  nor  quiet  in  him ;  he  used  for- 
merly to  be  so  say,  and  one  heard  him  silk- 
ing every  time  be  came  home.  Ood  knows 
what  is  come  to  him,  but  it  is  plain  enough 


to  see  that  he  struggles  and  suffers  a  deal. 
And  I  have  been  very  anxious  about  him  fot 
a  long  time." 

"He  ought  to  go  into  the  wars,"  said 
Stolt.  "  He  should  go  out  into  a  shower  of 
balls,  and  the  smoke  of  gunpowder ;  then 
he  would  be  merry  enough  again.  I  was 
never  so  merry  as  when  I  was  in  the  war, 
although  we  often  came  off  badly  enough, 
and  did  not  know  one  hour  if  our  heads 
would  sit  quiet  on  our  shoulders  the  next. 
But  it  was  just  that  which  kept  one's  head 
up.  And  merry  comrades  has  one  in  the 
field,  which  enlivens  one's  spirits.  I  bad 
the  late  Glad  for  my  comrade.  He  was  like 
my  other  self.  Where  I  was,  there  was  he ; 
and  where  he  was,  there  was  I ;  and  we  al- 
ways went  together  into  battle  ;  and  *  Stolt 
and  Glad '  were  a  firm  of  which  the  enemy 
was  not  very  food,  that  I  declare.  But  aJI 
the  comrades  liked  Glad.  He  was  the  best 
lad  in  the  whole  regiment,  and  we  stood 
one  by  the  other  aswur  two  masters — the 
two  brothers  Herkules — did  at  that  time. 
And  since  Glad  and  I  parted — because,  after 
the  war  in  Finland,  he  remained  there  with 
his  master,  when  I  followed  mine  into  Swe- 
den— ^es,  since  he  parted  from  me,  I  have 
never  been  in  a  right  good  humor.  He  was 
always  merry — had  always  something  funny 
to  say.  I  never  knew  what  wearisomeness 
was  when  I  was  with  him." 

"  You  should  have  married,  Mr.  Stolt," 
said  Hannah,  in  her  sharp  and  rather  sar- 
castic tone,  "  and  then  your  life  wonWI  have 
been  more  entertaining,  and  yon,  perhaps, 
have  been  more  entertuoing  to  yourself, 
than  you  are  now." 

"  That  I  might  easily  have  been  if  I 
would,"  replied  Stolt,  proudly.  "But  I 
know  the  women,  and  have  kept  myself 
free  from  that  trouble.  Women  are,  after 
all — women  !" 

"  Indeed."  said  Hannah,  "  and  men  are, 
after  aH,  men,  however  odd  that  may  b«. 
But  perhaps  the  women  kept  themselves 
free  from  you,  Mr.  Stolt.  Do  you  know 
the  look  of  a  basket,  Mr.  Stolt?"* 

Without  seeming  to  hear  the  sareastw 
question,  Stolt  turned  to  Maja,  and  said, 
"  Yes,  if  I  had  liked,  I  might  have  lived  in 
ease  and  comfort  ever  since  the  peace— 
upon  my  lanreb,  as  people  say — becatise, 
after  I  got  the  wound  in  the  Norwegian 
war,  which  unfitted  me  for  service,  I  had  • 
pension  both  from  my  king  and  my  general, 
so  that  I  might  have  settled  down  in  peace, 
upon  my  laurels,  as  people  say.  But,  you 
see,  I  never  could  forget  what  my  general 
was  to  me  in  the  war — how  he,  many  a 
time,  fared  badly  himself,  that  I  might  be 
better  off,  both  for  food  and  warmth,  because 
I  was  ooiy  a  lad  in  the  first  war  in  which  w« 


*  To  receive  a  basket,  ia  a  phrase  equivalent  to 
being  a  rejected  lover.— Tbans. 
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wer«  together,  and  much  yonoger  than  he, 
and  could  not  bear  so  much ;  and  how  he 
was  a  fntbor  to  me,  and  once  saved  my  life 
■t  the  risk  of  his  own ;  do,  I  conid  not  forget 
that,  and  I  could  not  get  on  well  if  I  did  not 
•ee  bis  face  and  hear  his  voice  every  day ; 
M  after  I  had  spent  three  weeks  in  that  sort 
of  pleasant  life,  I  left  it,  and  went  to  my 
ganeral,  and  told  him  that  I  would  serve 
nan,  come  what  might,  to  be  with  him.  And 
so  I  became  his  servant,  as  a  volunteer  of 
coarse,  and  for  so  long  as  I  will.  And  all 
that  I  do  for  hira  and  his  horses,  I  do  with 
all  my  heart.  But  that  waiting  at  table  is 
not  one  of  my  afliurs,  and  does  not  suit  roe, 
especially  since  the  general  has  placed  him- 
self in  such  a  large  famik ;  and  I  would 
very  willingly  be  excused  n-ora  it,  though  I 
am  very  wUling  to  stand  behind  my  general's 
ohair  and  the  young  ladies,  and  like  to  see 
tfaem  ail ;  and  so  one  day  goes  on  after  an- 
other, and — it  goes." 

"Ah,  yes,  depend  iipon  it,  every  thing 
goes,  provided  there  is  plenty  of  friendship !" 
said  Maja,  with  emotion.  "  Friendship 
■Mdtes  every  thing  easy,  and  it  is — so  bless - 
edfar  fine,  so  feeli^g-falL" 

Banndb  laughed,  and  said —  * 

'*  And  how  aifecting  and  how  greasy  that 
fiMliog-full  is.  It  was  certainly  out  of  that 
blessed  fullness  of  feeling  that  Mr.  Stolt,  the 
other  day,  threw  the  melted  butter  over 
Miss  GOtkiUda,  till  she  had  a  complete  pan- 
cake in  her  hair  1" 

"No,"  answered  Stolt  calmly,  "  that  was 
erased  by  the  wound  which  I  have  in  my 
Aoulder,  and  which  makes  me  unable  to 
present  my  weapon,  and  even  to  wait  prop- 
early  at  table,  because  I  can  not  lid  my  arms 
■I  I  would.  But  so  long  as  they  like  to 
have  me.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it.  I 
shall  stand  at  my  post  till  lamebodj  comes 
■iid  releases  me." 

"  You  are  very  honorable  and  very  good, 
Stolt,  that  is  certain,"  said  Maja  warmly, 
and  much  pleased  with  Stolt,  bnt  much  dis- 
pleased with  Hannah. 

"  A  man  shouM  do  his  daty  equally  in 
poaee  as  in  war  !"  said  Stolt  calmly. 

"  And  the  noble  duties  of  war,"  returned 
Hannah,  who  was  in  a  spirit  of  warfare 
against  Stolt,  whose  gentleness  at  this  mo- 
ment seemed  still  more  to  exeite  her ;  "  the 
noble  duties  of  war  consiK  in  slaying  your 
neighbor,  or  in  stealing  his  goods,  and  doing 
him  as  much  mischief  as  possible." 

"  No !"  replied  Stolt,  with  more  acrimony 
in  glance  and  tone  than  hitherto  -,  "  not  his 
aeighbor,  bnt  the  enemy  of  his  king  and 
ooontry.  Yes,  a  man  may  slay  hundreds 
of  such,  and  nevertheless  not  have  a  drop  of 
blood  on  bis  conscience,  but  keep  it  as  pure 
••  an  innocoDt  child's.  Not  that  I  wish  to 
praise  war.  I  know  that  many  wicked  things 
occur  in  it,  and  that  many  sufferings  are 
caused  by  it.    And  diou^  a  man  may  at 


first  keep  his  hands  clean  from  plunder  and 
wickedness,  yet  if  it  continues  bog  he  gets 
savage,  and  does  not  know  what  he  does. 
Tluit  I  know  by  myself.  I  remember,  one 
day,  how  I  had  been  out  wiUi  a  foraging- 
party  and  had  got  nothing,  and  came  home 
to  quarters  as  hungiy  as  a  wolf.  Then  I 
saw  my  Glad,  sitting  and  enjoying  himself 
over  a  beantifol  cab^ge-soop  which  he  had 
in  a  dish  before  him.  I  went  witboat  cere- 
mony and  seated  myself  beside  hun,  took 
out  my  spoon,  and  began  to  eat  with  him. 
But  on  that  he  grinned  quite  savagetf  at  me, 
and  dragged  the  diah  to  himself.  I  dragged 
the  dish  back  to  me  and  grumbled  at  mm, 
and  then  he  drasged  and  I  dragged,  aad 
then  he  grumblea  and  I  gnunUed,  tliu  wc 
were  ready  to  come  to  blows.  But  when  I 
raised  my  hand  to  his  head  he  borst  out 
a-Iaughing,  for  he  had  the  whole  time  only 
been  making  fun  of  me.  But  I  scolded  bim 
for  it,  because  it  might  very  easily  have  gone 
wrong.  And  l^^tlttt  one  can  see  that  war 
may  make  a  man  quite  savage.  But  I  know 
not  that  I  ever  iotentionaUy  did  wrong  ta 
either  friend  or  to».  I  can  sleep  calmly, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  remorse  is.  God 
be  gracious  to  him  who  can  not  say  so .'" 

Stolt  did  not  k>ok  at  Hannah  as  he  said 
these  words ;  but  there  was  somethiag  in 
them  that  struck  b«-,  and  to  conceal  it  she 
said,  "  Oh,  goodaess,  gracious .'  That  is  no* 
so  bed,-  eitlMr.  Every  body  is  not—a*  foil 
erf' feeling!" 

'•All  the  worse  for  them!"  said  Stidt, 
raising  himself  up,  and  fixing  a  severe  and 
keen  glance  on  the  giddy  girl,  whose  hardi- 
hood excited  him.  "  Better  be  foil  of  Sati- 
ing  than  without  feoliog;  and  woe  to  hitn 
who  b  hardened !" 

Hannah  grew  pale;  and,  tomiag  her 
beck,  she  threw  the  soiifiars  which  she  h^ 
in  her  hand  on  the  table,  till  the  snufb  flew 
out  of  them  on  Maja's  lap,  and  with  a  jeer- 
ing langh  she  skipped  out  of  the  room. 

"  She  oudit  never  to  have  come  into  the 
house  !"  said  Stolt ;  "  and  she  otigfat  to 
leave  it  as  soon  as  possible.  She  is  a  bad 
character." 

"Don't  talk  so,  dear  Stok,"  beseugfat 
Maja,  crimsoning  deeply,  and  with  tears  io 
her  eyes.  "  Sm  is  still  so  young,  aod  has 
been  kmg  in  bad  conspany.  She  anay  par- 
haps  be  good  when  she  has  been  as  kmg 
among  good  people." 

"  Yes,  but  I  hardly  think  so,"  said  Stolt. 
"  I  know  what  women  are.  I  will  lay  aay 
wager  that  it  is  such  a  piece  of  goods  as 
that,  which  has  put  Mr.  Ivar  into  such  a 
state  of  bewilderment  and  confusion,  aoi 
which  has  caused  all  his  misfortune." 

"  No,"  said  Maja,  who  had  but  little  "  el- 
prit  de  corps,"  and  a  deal  of  good-hnmor; 
"  I  will  lay  a  wager  that  it  wiH  be  anethsr 
such  a  one  wUeh  will  come  to  bring  Ui 
good  lock.    Yen  know  the  proverb,  SmI^ 
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that  a  man  must  find  his  remedy  whore  he 
UBS  (aUen  bis  bane.'     Hi — hi — hi — ^hi !" 

"  Hannah  ought  to  leave  the  house,  and 
■U  women  ought  to  be  sent  out  of  the  world ; 
there  will  be  no  peace  titt  then,  sad  no 
remedy  either,"  said  Stolt. 

"  Dear  Stolt,  bow  can  yoa  talk  so  foohsfa- 
ly !"  said  Maja. 

Thus  did  diey  tafc  about  Irar  and  his 
oaoditiao  in  the  family.  We  recbeo  the 
•errants  as  belongiog  to  the  femdy;  and  it 
would  bare  done  badly  without  them. 

In  acoordance  with  Augustin's  "  plan  of 
operation,"  Ivar  was  from  this  time  much 
Dtore  under  the  care  of  his  friends,  and  this 
WW  good  for  him,  and  especially  for  Hedrig. 
A  time  of  comparative  peace  succeeded  in 
the  family. 

The  days  and  tiie  weeks  passed  on  as  they 
nsaally  do  in  the  winter-time  at  Stockholm 
with  nmilies  of  moderate  incomes,  and  who 
go  but  little  ont  into  the  world.  Now  and 
then  a  ball  for  the  young  people,  now  end 
then  a  visit  to  the  theater,  now  and  then  a 
sapper,  which  nowadays  are  very  differ- 
^  e^  and  no  comparison  quieter  and  better 
than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  diversified 
the  moBOtoay  of  their  daily  life ;  for  the 
raat  they  were  thrown  upon  their  own  re- 
MMirces;  and  in  this  capital  there  sssured- 

L exist  dissensions  between  ftmily  and 
lily. 

''Calm,  bnt  wearisome,"  might  be  the 
uotto  of  every -day  life  of  a  greet  many 
frmilies  in  the  North,  dnriog  long  periods. 
The  evenings — the  time  of  shadows — are 
long  with  IIS,  and  none  can  escape  from  their 
dominion.  The  incBnation  of  life  to  drowsi- 
nets  and  sleep  is  felt,  more  or  less,  at  cer- 
tain times,  by  every  one.  Perhaps  H  is  a 
good,  a  mercUuI  institution — this  slumbrous 
Mate  of  life.  When  the  bear  sleeps  in  his 
winter  den  he  knows  no  longiogs,  no  wants ; 
be  knows  not  that  the  snow  falls,  that  the 
■term  raves  ;  perceives  not  the  long  winter, 
its  darkness  and  its  frost.  Yet  "  watch  !** 
says  the  gospel,  and  no  living  soul  can  long 
sleep  in  this  way.  And  we  firmly  and  folly 
believe  that  there  exists  in  man  the  power 
to  make  tlie  time  of  twilight  one  of  morning 
twilight,  or  evening  twil^ht,  fer  his  whole 
life. 

Natural  pbikMophers  teH  as  diat  the  earth 
of  Sweden  slowly  elevates  itself— from  those 
s«Hdiem  woods  where  the  nightingales  sing, 
<p  to  the  nertbem  cSfls,  where  the  midniriit 
•BO  shines  upon  never-metted  snow,  mis 
breast  elevates  itself,  tfarongfa  night,  through 
day,  through  snmiamr,  through  winter,  in- 
teasantly  and  silently  (abont  four  feet  in  etdh 
•entury)  from  seme  anknown  cause,  or,  as 
i«  presumed,  from  sobterraaean  fire. 

And  that  wbreh  the  earth  does  oaght  mm 
kideed  to  imitate  in  his  own  way,  through 
die  night,  through  the  day,  through  the 
winter,  through  die  •nimner,  even  during 


the  time  of  twilight,  even  daring — "odn 
and  weariness." 

In  the  Dalberg  family  there  had  properly 
been  neither  calm  nor  weariness  for  many 
years,  since  the  members  of  the  family  had 
been  all  together,  and  then:  dispositions  and 
their  dissimilar  gifb  had  had  room  fbrex> 
ercise.  And  if  here  and  there  weeds  grew 
up  with  the  wheat,  yet  there  was  growth 
and  activity  In  the  meantime.  Tha  one, 
who,  without  question,  was  the  most  actios 
in  the  house,  was  General  Herkules — he 
liked  winter,  and  was  then  more  lively  than 
at  any  other  time  in  the  year.  On  market 
days  he  went  out  early  in  the  morning  into 
the  market,  watched  the  people  bay  and 
sell ;  talked  with  the  old  women  abont  their 
wares  and  their  prices,  and  merry  words  and 
accompany  ing  Jokes  and  laughter  failed  not  on 
either  side.  When  the  peasantry  from  Norr> 
laud  came  down  in  their  sledges  with  birds, 
and  linen,  and  furs,  he  always  got  into  warm 
conversation  and  bargaining  with  these  people 
whom  he  particularly  liked,  for  their  strong 
minds  and  good-humored  repartee ;  he  call- 
ed them  by  preference  "  countiymen."  And 
on  diese  mornings  he  commonly  returned 
home  with  a  brace  of  black  cocks,  or  half  a 
dozen  ptarmigans,  or  grouse,  in  his  pocket. 

'*  Here  have  I  now  again  shot  something 
for  y6u,  Hedvig!"  exclaimed  he,  holding  up 
the  beautiful  grouse  before  Hedvig,  who  lock- 
ed heartily  delighted,  and  praised  Uncle  Her- 
kules'  sportsman-Hke  skill. 

Sometimes  also  the  general  wonld  go  OHt 
to  the  chase  himself^  and,  taking  wti£  him 
merely  a  piece  of  bread  in  one  pocket  and  his 
Ossian  in  the  other,  he  would  csU  his  two 
dogs  Hopp  and  Hej,  which  leaped  abont  wM 
with  joy,  in  a  thousand  gambols,  and  com- 
monly remained  out  during  the  whole  day. 
If^  toward  evening,  he  came  home  with  a 
bare  or  some  other  kind  of  game,  he  was  in 
die  very  best  of  hamors,  and  whistled  OM 
merry  tune  afler  another.  If,  however, 
he  returned  empty-handed,  he  was  silent, 
sometimes  rather  gloomy,  and  would  have  a 
game  at  "fool"  to  enliven  IwB.  Once  lie 
persuaded  Ivor  to  accompany  him  to  the 
chase,  but  it  remained  to  be  the  first  and  the 
last  time.  GOthilda  believed  that  "  Samiel " 
must  have  revealed  himself  to  them  on  this 
occasion,  so  entirely  empty-handed  and  so 
ill,  or  rather  evil-tempered,  did  they  both  of 
them  come  home. 

On  other  occasions  the  general  vimted  the 
artisans  in  their  workshops,  and  taught  them 
— forthe  general  was  fond  of  teaching — how 
they  should  manage ;  and  took  under  his  own 
charge  their  private  and  public  afTairs,  and 
the  management  of  their  societies.  He  him- 
self gained  much  knowledge  in  this  way,  he 
mid,  and  the  one  who  always  listened  with 
pleasure  and  attention  to  nnde  Herkuleif 
learning  on  these  sobjects,  was  Augtistin. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  brodier,  Augnstin,* 
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said  tbe  geoeral,  sometiinei,  "  such  know- 
ledge  as  that  people  won't  readily  find  in 
books !  You  read  too  much,  Augustin ; 
you  always  bring  home  too  many  books. 
Vou  will  become  a  regular  bookworm,  I  am 
•fraid.  That  will  not  do  any  good  io  prac- 
tical life." 

Augustin  only  smiled  —  that  beaatlful, 
angelic  smile ! — never  disputed  with  uncle 
Herkules,  but  always  contrived  to  bring 
home  books  of  every  sort,  and  sate,  in  the 
afternoon  in  the  corner  of  his  soft,  while 
ancle  Herkules  took  his  glass,  and  peeped 
into  them,  and  glanced  at  the  pictures  and 
at  his  sisters,  and  "enjoyed  life." 

Almost  every  day,  about  noon,  the  gene- 
ral rode  out  for  an  hour,  either  upon  Svart- 
klippar  or  Svaohvit,  his  two  riding-horses. 
And  when  he  had  come  out  throueh  the 
gate  into  the  street,  he  always  kioked  up  to 
uie  windows,  and  waved  and  nodded  to  the 
two  young  girls,  who — especially  GOthilda — 
liked  very  much  to  see  uncle  Herkules  on 
horseback.  And  he  looked  very  stately  on 
horseback,  the  oU  general ;  and  particularly 
■o,  when  before  UOthilda's  dark  eyes,  Svan- 
favit  or  Svartklippar  made  all  sorts  of  cui-vets, 
and  at  last  set  off  at  a  magnificent  gallop. 

Hedvig's  daily,  silent  walk  did  not  look  so 
magnificent,  but  it  was  her  custom — a  good 
custom,  and  gave  soul  and  body  that  which 
they  needed  most — fresh  air. 

The  days  went  on — the  rooks  came — ^the 
heralds  of  spring  in  Sweden;  here  and 
there  a  lark  already  sang  its  lays  above  the 
icy  lakes ;  the  gilly-flownr  budded  and  dif- 
fused its  fragrance  in  the  window-gardens 
of  home,  and  out  of  doors,  in  the  streets  of 
Stockholm,  the  dirt  was  altogether  disagree- 
able. Spring  was  actually  approaching — 
the  time  for  Engel's  wedding,  for  Gerda's 
arrival — the  time  when  the  bear  wakes  out 
of  his  sleep,  and  the  fetters  are  removed 
from  the  mind  of  many  a  one,  who  with  the 
milder  air  breathes,  in  anticipation,  all  sorts 
of  approaching  delights.  It  was  now  only 
March,  but  in  the  home  of  the  Dalbergs  it 
was  often  said,  "  Gerda  will  soon  come  !" 
in  the  same  tone  which  people  are  acciu- 
tomed  to  say  "  Spring  will  soon  be  here." 


GERDA  COMES. 

"  Gerda  !"  joyfully  excliumed  Augustin, 
one  day,  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window. 
A  traveling  carriage  had  drawn  up  before 
the  house,  and  a  young  head,  with  light-col- 
ored ringlets,  was  turned  up  toward  the 
window,  with  eagerly  inquiring  glances. 
Augustin  sprang  down  the  steps,  and  Gerda 
rushed  out  of  the  carriage  into  his  arms. 
The  next  moment  she  stood  in  the  midst  of 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  laughing  and  crying 
at  the  same  time,  embracing,  kissing,  and 
intermingling  terms   of   endearment    with 


nicknames.  That  was  a  tempest,  but  • 
summer  tempest,  when  the  wind  is  warm, 
and  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  play  amid  the 
cloud.  And,  as  in  the  storms  of  summer 
the  leafy  branches  and  brilUant  flowers  en- 
rich each  other,  playfully,  caressingly,  ana 
chastisingly  in  aiffectioD,  so  was  it  in  this  fit- 
mily  meeting. 

When  the  storm  had  lulled  itself,  they 
must  examine  one  another ;  must  again  be- 
come perfectly  acquainted  with  each  otbar 
by  the  light  of  reflection  and  understaodiog: 
The  feelings — the  swift-footed — had,  as  usu- 
al, come  first. 

The  brothers  and  sisters  contemplated 
Gerda  yrith  a  joyful  surprise.  They  had 
not  expected  her  to  be  so  handsome,  so  vig- 
orous, so  brilliant  in  appearance  as  they  found 
her.  She  was  no  longer  now  the  undevel- 
oped and  ungraceful  young  girl  who  had  left 
them  five  years  ago ;  she  was  now,  at  two- 
nnd-twenty,  the  well-grown  young  woman, 
to  whom  life  unfolds  itself  in  its  luxuriant, 
perfected  bloom. 

Her  figure,  which  was  slender  and  del- 
icate, was  of  the  noblest  proportion,  and  her 
hands  and  arms  were  of  rare  comeliness 
the  most  distinguishing  beauty  of  her  codd- 
tenaoce  consisted  in  its  soul  and  expressron. 
A  trace  of  restless  melancboly,  which  cast  a 
shadow  upon  her  open  forehead,  was  not  at 
this  moment  observable,  when  joy  and  smil- 
ing afl^ection  beamed  around  the  youthful, 
but  determined  mouth,  and  in  her  beautifal 
eyes — eyes  as  fiill  of  soul,  as  bright,  as  ener- 
getic and  clear  as  the  coloring  of  the  spring 
heavens,  as  the  song  of  the  youth  of  Upsala, 
as  we  fancy  those  of  Valkyria,  when,  mount- 
ed on  her  winged  horse,  she  bears  the  fallen 
heroea  up  to  the  halls  of  Valhalla.  The 
delicate,  easily-expanding  nostrils,  wbk^ 
seemed  to  wish  to  inhale  life  with  vigor, 
and  the  action  of  the  bead  beneath  the 
crown  of  golden  hair,  gave,  at  times,  a  piond 
expression  to  her  carriage.  But  it  was  pride 
without  arrogance.  So,  at  least,  it  now 
seemed  to  the  brothers  and  sisters. 

"  Do  people  grow  so  handsome  at  G— — f" 
exclaimed  Bror,  after  he  had  attentively  ob- 
served Oerda.  "  GOthilda,  shall  you  and  I 
go  and  take  k>dgings  there  7  What  do  yon 
think  about  it  7" 

"Ah,  people  grow  a  great  deal  handsomer 
in  Stockholm,"  replied  Gerda,  laughing. 
'•  Engel,  GOthilda,  how  tall  they  have  grown. 
And  you,  Augustin,  and  you,  Hedvig,  how 
much  you  are  alike.  Sweet,  dear  brothen 
and  sisters.  I  fancied  I  had  foi^^so  what 
it  was  to  be  really  happy,  really  warm  in 
one's  soul,  since  I  left  you.  Now  again  I 
know  what  it  is.  Ah,  how  good  it  is.  bow 
delightful.  Now  I  will  not  again  leave yoo, 
continued  she,  and  waltzed  round  with  Aor 
gustin.  "  Now  I  must  rennain  with  yoo  if  I 
am  to  be  happy." 

"  Think  what  you  are  saying?"  s»id  Aq- 
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gnst'm,  holding  her  &8t,  and  looking  into  her 
jBjrea  with  a  half  joking  and  a  ^If  grave 
glance — "You,  a  bride  elect — shall  I  tell 
that  to  Sigurd  }" 

"  With  aU  my  heart — with  aU  my  heart,' 
replied  Gerda. 

.  "  Good,"  «aid  Angustin,  smiling ;  "  then 
there  is  no  danger  for  him.  But — ^when 
shall  we  see  Sigurd  ?" 
,  "  He  will  come  later  in  the  erening.  He 
wished  first  to  see  mamma  safely  estab- 
lished in  her  quarters.  But  I  could  not  wait, 
I  must  see  you  the  first  thing,  dear  brothers 
and  sisters." 

"  And  your  wedding,  Gerda, — that  is  to 
be  early  in  May  ?' 

"  Yes — so  they  say ;  but, — ^let  us  talk 
about  sooiething  else !  Hedvig !  how  good 
she  looks,  and  how  handsome,  Augustin ! 
She  looks  as  if  she  bad  made  peace  with  all 
the  world,  and  only  lired  to  be  glad  in  the 
gladness  of  others,  and  to  weep  with  those 
who  wept.  Those  good,  affectionate,  sin- 
cere eyes ! " 

"  She  is,"  said  Augustin,  "  a  sister  in  the 
deepest  and  most  beautiful  signification  of 
the  word ;  a  sister  to  all  who  come  near 
her.  And  such  a  sister  as  that  is  a  bles- 
•ing" 

"There  is  no  dissatisfaction  within  her 
soul,"  continned  she  as  she  contemplated 
her  sister, — "  she  is  perfect — she  is  in  har- 
mony with  herself.  Happy  she  ;  bat  Irar 
—Augustin — what  is  amiss  with  our  poor 
Irar  ?  I  no  longer  recognize  him ;  he  does 
not  look  happy — there  is  something  about 
him  so  gkwmy,  so  forlorn.  What  is  amiss 
with  Ivar,  Augustin  }" 

"  We  will  talk  about  Ivar  another  time," 
said  Augustin,  "  when  we  can  go  into  the 
affair.  I  have  hoped  much  from  your  com- 
ug,  for  Ivar.  What  do  you  think  about 
Engel  ?   Has  not  she  grown  1" 

*'  Oh,  how  sweet  she  is.  Altogether  dear- 
est, sweet,  and  bvely.  And  me  looks  so 
happy  !"  and  Gerda  heaved  a  sigh. 

The  entrance  of  General  Herknies  inter- 
rupted the  conversation  of  the  brother  and 
sister.  He  too  would  have  his  share  of  the 
newly-arrived  guest,  and  quickly  took  a  lion's 
share ;  when,  after  having  seen  the  way  in 
which  she  received  his  salntation,  and  an- 
swered the  questions  which  he  liked  to  put 
to  people  to  try  them,  he  remarked  that 
"  there  was  metal  in  the  girl ;"  and  besides 
that,  he  liked  her  exterior  and  her  manners. 

In  the  evening  he  would  have  Gerda  to 
sit  beside  him,  and  she. still  more  won  his 
&vor  by  her  manner  of  listening,  smiling, 
and  answering.  When,  however,  the  gen- 
eral began  to  question  her,  and  to  joke  her 
in  various  ways  about  her  tover,  the  wed- 
ding, and  so  on,  Gerda  became  almost  silent, 
oold  in  her  manner,  and  seemed  not  at  all  to 
enjoy  it.  On  the  contrary,  she  became  all 
the  more  lively  when  the  conversation  turned 


upon  the  recoflections  of  her  own  and  her 
brothers'  and  sisters'  childhood;  recollee- 
tioDS  which  they  had  in  common,  the  pleas- 
ant, the  sad,  the  merry  ;  when  they  gave 
the  reins  to  their  enjoyment,  as  people  only 
can  do  in  the  femily  circle,  in  merry  talk, 
joke,  sallies  of  wit,  sense  and  nonsense  ;  in 
laughter,  that  laughter  which  in  its  excess 
ends  in  tears;  that  laughter  which  makes 
people  fancy  that  they  shall  be  ill,  but  which 
is  so  wholesome.  Gerda  was  the  most  un- 
restrained of  them  all,  and  the  most  fuU  of 
melry  folly.  In  the  midst  of  this  nniversd 
gladness  and  fnn,  which  uncle  Herkules 
enjoyed  with  patriarchal  pleasure,  Sigurd 
entered. 

He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  that  is  to 
say,  he  would  have  been  handsome  had  not 
a  certain  sharpness  of  feature,  a  certain 
self-sufficiency  in  his  demeanor,  and  a  cer- 
tain severity  in  glance  and  expression,  pro- 
duced an  eflfect  which  operated  against  the 
regularity  of  bis  features  and  person. 

His  entrance  occasioned  a  hasty  silence, 
then  a  general  rising.  He  was  welcomed 
by  Gerda's  brothers  and  sisters  without  any 
particular  pleasure,  but  at  the  snme  time 
with  a  frank  cordiality,  and  uncle  Herkules 
clasped  him  in  his  lion  embrace,  and  placed 
him  on  his  left  hand,  opposite  to  Gerda. 

"  Because,"  said  he,  "  I  have  made  a  vow 
to  part  lovers;  they  ought  never  to  be 
allowed  to  sit  together,  ror  then  one  can 
never  get  either  a  word  or  a  glance  from 
them— 3  know  them ;"  and  he  cast  a  know- 
ing look  at  Uno  and  Engel. 

Sigurd  fixed  his  keen  eyes  upon  Gerda, 
but  she  avoided  meeting  them.  Altogether, 
a  great  change  had  come  over  her  from  the 
moment  that  Sigurd  entered  the  room,  and 
this  was  more  and  more  perceptible  every 
moment;  she  became  silent,  the  crimson 
glow  on  her  cheek  faded  away,  and  her 
whole  being  seemed  as  if  stiffened. 

Sigurd,  on  the  contrary,  talked  a  deal  and 
talked  well,  although  rather  dictatorially,  and 
with  a  stem  voice.  He  spoke  with  knpwl- 
edge  and  interest  on  many  subjects,  and 
Augustin  purposely  drew  him  out.  General 
Herkules,  however,  had  evidently  less  plea- 
sure in  listening  to  him,  and  left  the  table  as 
soon  as  politeness  would  altow  him  to  do  so. 

Augustin  took  Oerda's  hand  when  they 
rose  from  the  table ;  it  Mras  cold ;  he  k>oked 
at  her  inquiringly.  She  attempted  to  smile, 
but  the  smile  was  constrained  and  melan- 
choly. Her  soul  seemed  as  if  bound  by 
some  evil  witchcraft. 

During  the  conversation  which  took  place 
after  sapper,  she,  however,  became  mora 
cheerful.  Angustin  introduced  a  subject 
which  was  discussed  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  day,  and  which  had  reference  to  one  of 
those  societies  for  the  protection  and  over- 
sight of  the  poor,  which  are  beginning  to  be 
so  general  in  Sweden  among  the  wealthy, 
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•■4  In  which  nMti  and  Wsoieii  go  hand  in 
hMd  io  such  it  DObl«  apirit,  to  assist  the 
ornmnoa  good  work.  On  bearing  of  this 
'  Oerda'a  coaatenaDce  beamed ;  her  eyes 
iashed,  while  tears  started  into  them,  and 
entbosiastic  words  escaped  from  her  lips. 

"  Uow  beatftiful  it  mnst  be  so  to  Ihre,  and 
•o  to  lalNir  for  our  native  land !  Even  if  a 
person  were  humble — " 

The  words  were  as  if  arrested  on  her 
lips,  because  her  warm  glance  had  involun- 
tar^  sooght  for  that  of  Sigurd,  and  a  scorn- 
ful smile,  an  artificial  yawn,  met  her  eye, 
together  with  a  jest  from  him  about  "  the 
philanthropic  fascinatioas  of  ladies,"  but  that 
they  ought  \o  remember  Mrs.  Leangren's 
advice  to  her  daughter- 
Let  drew  employ  thee lieaii  and  hind ; 

To  the  neodld  let  ihy  thoagfals  be  given, 
For  trust  nM,  child,  our  native  land, 
Needs  not  our  care,  with  can  of  Heaven ! 

Gerda  blushed,  and  was  silent.  Bat  Ivar, 
who  was  easily  irritated,  'took  up  the  afiair 
for  her,  and  spoke  some  angry  words. 

Sigurd  made  a  cold,  satirical,  and  some- 
what hanghty  reply. 

Jvar,  on  this,  drew  himself  up  for  battle, 
but  Augnstin  intormpted  it  by  asking  Gerda 
to  sing. 

The  two  combatants  cast  a  dark  glance 
the  one  at  the  other,  and  from  this  an  an- 
tipatliy  sprang  up  between  them. 

Gerda,  in  the  mean  time,  had  risen  and 
gene  to  the  piano,  with  a  pale  cheek,  and 
anppressed  tears.  But  when  she  had  struck 
a  tew  notes  by  way  of  prelude,  and  in  sudii 
a  tnanner  as  betrayed  at  once  the  accom- 
plished musician,  she  b^an  to  sing  as  if  ab» 
would  breathe  forth  tlie  suf^ressed  feelings 
•od  thoughts  of  her  soul  in  the  tones  abe 
uttered.  It  was  the  song  <tf  Jephtha's  daugh 
ter,  in  which  she  bewaib  with  her  oompaa- 
ioae,  her  joy  and  her  yotmg  life,  before  rtie 
is  sacrificed. 

All  listened,  almost  amazed  at  the  power 
•f  her  song.;  because  the  expression  of  the 
aoul,  stiU  more  than  the  energetic  strength 
and  parity  of  her  voice,  gave  to  it  its  power 
ti  fascination.  Hedvig  and  Angustin  sat, 
pale  with  emetwn  ukI  deli^.  General 
Uerkules  wept. 

Sigurd  avideotty  enioyed  the  astonisbmeot 
a£  the  others,  as  much  as  the  song  itself. 

"  1  have  allowed  her  to  have  the  best 
Dsastera  which  money  conkl  obtain  !"  said 
he.  •'  And  now,  with  a  month's  instruction 
from  Berg,  I  think  that  she  really  wiU  be 
perfect." 

Gerda  now  began  to  sing  Swedish  baUads, 
the  simple,  fresh,  heart-felt  baUads  of  Geijer 
and  Lindblad,  and  sung  theiiu»  delightfully, 
■nd  with  as  much  naivete  and  heart,  as  she 
bad  sung  that  higher  seng  grandly  and  pow- 
erful^. 

And  sew  all  eyes  were  full  of  tears  of 
delight.    After  these  she  sang  the  people's 


songs ;  merry,  lavghing,  peasant-songs,  and 
these  she  saog  merrily,  as  if  with  die  exceaa 
of  joy. 

And  now  every  body  was  obliged  la 
langh. 

"  Nay !  I  never  can  stand  that !"  M- 
daiaed  General  Herkules,  *'■!  mnst  havs 
yon  in  my  arms,  the  deuce  I  must !" 

And  so  he  had.  And  Gerda  embraced 
him,  laughing,  and  was  greatly  delighted  to 
have  thus  pleased  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  uncle  Herkules.  She  now  called  upon 
Ivar  to  sing  with  her.  Ivar,  who  for  the 
last  several  months  had  disregarded  sll  ma- 
sic,  and  had  almost  f<n-gottea  that  nature  had 
gifted  bim  with  a  beautiful  voice,  was  per 
snaded  by  Gerda  to  sing  duets  with  her,  and 
astonished  himself  by  finding  how  well  they 
succeeded,  and  how  weU  they  sounded. 

"  Thanks,  brother  !"  exclaimed  Oerda, 
warmly,  as  she  rose  up  and  embraced  Ivw, 
"yon  sing  beautifully.  O,  we  mnst  often 
sing  together.  Thus  to  live  and  to  breaAe 
together  In  harmony — nothing  can  be  more 
deKgfatful  on  earth !" 

A  cold,  stabbing  glance  on  this  silenced 
her  delight,  and  Signrd,  approaching  her, 
said — 

"  It  is  getting  lalo.  We  must  go  home.'" 
Gerda  pretended,  however,  not  to  hear  this, 
and,  turning  away  from  him,  began  to  talk 
merrily  with  her  sisters  and  brothers. 

On  this,  Sigurd  approached  her  tnm  an- 
other side,  and,  with  stern,  commanding 
gUncee.  indicated  to  her  that  she  shoon 
take  leave  ;  aitor  which,  turning  round  with 
a  sort  of  untroubled  defiance,  she  cootinned 
to  talk,  bat  not  without  a  certain  nervoas' 
ness  in  manner  and  glance. 

"  Genla— my  sweet  love ! — Sigurd  wishe* 
to  go — I  ftncy !"— at  length  said  Hedvig, 
who,  with  some  anxiety,  saw  what  was  go- 
ing on. 

"  Let  him  go,  Aen  J"  replied  Gei-da, 
saucily ;  "  we  are  not  yet  man  and  wife— 
and  one  of  my  brothers  can  go  home  with 
me.  I  want  to  stay  a  bttie  longer  with  you 
now." 

"  But  his  mother,  perhaps,  expects  yon— 
and  he  kioks  so  much  displeased.  You  bad 
better  now  be  a  well-behaved  little  bnde!" 

"  I  have  no  inclination  to  be  so  this  eve* 
ui^.  iut  if  you  wish  it,  Hedvig,  T  will  go 
— I  would  go  this  moment,  even  if  it  w«i» 
to— Siberia.  And— 4t  is,  peitaps,  not  so 
very  far  from  there !" 

"  What  do  yon  »ay,  my  sweet  child  ?" 

"  Only  good  night !  And  that  I  love  yon 
so  much,  and  mtt  I  hung  for  W- morrow, 
when  I  may  see  you  again — ^yoor  good,  d«f 
eyes  I  And  I  sfaaU  pin  my  collar  on  crooli| 
ediy,  that  1  may  hear  yon  say,  as  y^  "•?" 
to  do,  '  My  sweet  love,  your  coHsr  is  "rook- 
ed !•— Ah !  those  dear  times  when  I  heart 
it  eveiy  dsy,  aad  when  we  wept  and  la«P* 
ed  together — " 
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And  Gerda  bow  wept  at  die  reeeHeciioii, 
•ad  then  ahe  embraced  and  kissed  the  be- 
loved, mBteraal  sister,  and  again  sod  again 
took  leave,  amid  the  jokes  and  laaght«r  of 
the  rest,  spite  of  Sigurd's  dark  and  impa- 
tieot  elances. 

"  IfyoB  were  Signrd,  and  I  were  Gerda, 
I  should  refuse  yon,  that  I  would  have  you 
know !"  said  OOthilda  to  Bror,  when  liiey 
were  gone. 

"  And  if  you  disliked  roe,  as  Qerda  dis- 
Bkes  Signrd,  I  would  not  have  you  for  any 
money,  that  I  would  have  you  know !"  said 
Bror  to  GOthiMa. 

*  "  That  is  a  confoundedly  6ne  girl !  that 
Gerda !"  exclaimed  General  Herkules.  "And 
what  eyes  she  has,  like  a  Valkyria,  a  regu- 
lar Amazon,  the  deuce  take  me !  And  how 
.riie  sings !  The  like  of  her  I  have  never 
heard.  Him — the  bridegroom  elect,  I  don't 
much  like.  But — as  Bror  says,  people  must 
not  dispute  about  liking  and  tastes — al- 
though I  didn't  think  that  she  seemed  to  be 
■o  confoundedly  fond  of  him  either.  But 
we  must  have  a  betrothal  feast  for  this  cou- 
ple, Hedvig,  as  we  are  not  to  have  the  wed- 
ding.    Do  yon  hear  7" 

"  How  will  it  succeed  7"  said  Hedvig  and 
Augustin  to  each  other,  the  first  time  they 
were  alone. 

Augustin  shook  his  head. 

"  It  will  not  succeed  I"  said  he ;  "  they 
are  not  suited  for  each  other;  and  Sigurd 
has,  as  he  used  to  have,  a  manner  toward 
Gerda  which  is  neither  haimy  nor  agreea- 
ble." 

"And  rile,"  said  Hedvig,  "is  evidently 
unhappy,  and  under  ooDStraint  before  hira, 
and  is  afiraid  of  him  sometimes,  spite  of  her 
apparent  defiance.  Ah !  they  two  can  nev- 
er be  happy  together." 

"  I  fear  they  can  not,"  said  Au^hstin ; 
"  and  it  makes  me  very  uneasy  about  Crerda. 
She  has  a  warm  heart,  and  is  richly  endow- 
ed by  nature;  she  really  strikes  me  as 
something  quite  uncommon.  Of  Sigurd  I 
know  but  little ;  but  I  have  never  been  veiy 
fond  of  ium.  He  is  considered  as  a  man  cf 
good  character  and  good  abilities.  Gerda 
has,  I  fancy,  actually  loved  him,  but  ke  has 
already  drawn  the  reins  too  tight  with  her. 
And  she  may,  perhaps,  have  too  little  gen- 
tleness ;  she  should  take  lessons  from  you, 
■ay  Hedvig.  Perhaps,  also,  he  irritates  her 
by  his  manner,  and  that  all  the  fault  is  his. 
We  must  closely  watch  them,  Hedvig,  now 
that  we  have  them  so  near  at  hand.  And 
if  this  marriage  would  make  Gerda  unhap- 
1^  then — it  must  be  broken  ofl^  before  it 
is  too  late.  "We  have  here  a  home  to  offer 
her." 

"Yes,  thank  God,  that  we  have!  And 
how  delightful  it  would  be  to  hare  her  here 
with  us,  especially  now  that  Engel  will  be 
leaving  us  so  sooa  I  But  to  break  a  bond 
wUeh  nine  years'  benefits  and  habit  have 


knit ;  to  give  up  her  who,  for  nine  years  has 
been  her  mother,  and  him  to  whom  she  has 
been  betrothed  neariy  seven  years,  and  that 
jnst  at  the  moment  when  they  expect  her 
to  become  theirs  fwever ;  poor  Gerda !  It 
will  be  a  hard  struggle." 

"The  struggle  is  already  there— in  her 
heart,  that  is  evident,"  said  Augustin;  "she 
is  in  a  state  of  inward  warfare  against  her 
fate,  and  against  those  who  seem  to  have 
such  absolute  power  over  it.  We  must  en- 
deavor to  put  an  end  to  the  combat — shej 
must  become  free,  or  submit  herself;  in 
some  way  she  most  be  placed  ia  harmongr 
with  herself  and  her  kit.  As  it  now  is,  that 
will  not  be  done  at  the  altar.  This  unioo 
would  be  a  fearful  lie,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  Gerda  herself  knows  it. 

"But  to-morrow  we  will  go  and  pay  our 
respects  to  the  lady  mother,  and  then  we 
will  more  ctesely  take  a  survey  of  the  fami- 
ly. Only  think  that  we — ^you  and  I,  Hed- 
vig— should  become  sfMee !  People  find 
themselves  in  extraordinaiy  circumstances 
in  this  world,  without  their  knowing  a  word' 
about  it." 

The  brother  and  sister  laughed,  wid  sep- 
arated for  the  night. 

The  following  day.  they  two  went  to  pay 
a  morning  visit  to  Gerda's  "  lady  mother," 
or  rather  "  aunt  Juliana." 

She  was  a  lady  with  a  pale  complexion ; 
a  large  nose  of  the  aquiline  kind;  eyes, 
which  resembled  her  son's  in  glance  and 
expression ;  and  a  demeanor  which,  whil* 
it  inspired  respect,  had  in  it  something  de- 
pressing. She  looked  stem  and  exacting 
but  not  toward  herself. 

At  the  moment  when  the  brother  and 
sister  entered,  there  was  a  certain  sunshine 
on  her  countenance.  Her  son  was  just 
come  home,  and  had  brought  with  himsooM 
presents  for  Gerda,  more  showy  than  taste- 
ful ;  add  both  mother  and  son  were  pleasing 
themselves  by  adorning  her  with  tiiem.  Alt 
this  looked  well,  and  Gerda's  k>vely,  grateftd 
expression,  bore  witness  to  her  warm  feel- 
ings. Happy  they  were  not — that  Hedvig 
saw  clearly ;  she  saw  that  Gerda  endeavor- 
ed to  seem  j^d  and  happy,  sad  that  the 
feelings  of  gratitude  were  attended  by  some 
others— but  not  by  delight.  Aunt  Juliana 
and  her  son  were  evidently  more  pleased 
with  the  presents,  and  with  displaying  them 
to  her  brother  and  sister,  than  Gerda  was. 
After  this,  they  talked  about  thmr  plans  for 
visitiDg  the  city;  about  whMe  they  should 
go,  and  what  they  should  see.  Gerda  was 
to  take  soma  lessons ;  to  go  to  some  balls, 
and  see  some  sights,  and  to  look  about  her 
in  the  great  work!.  Gerda  said  little,  and 
looked  at  her  brother  and  sister  as  if  she 
wonkl  have  said — 

"  Oh !  I  would  moeh  rather  be  on^  with 
you!" 

But  she  did  not  say  it 
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Some  days  passed  on.  Whenever  Oerda 
eoold'she  was  with  her  femily.  With  them 
she  was  happy — with  them  she  was  joyful 
often  to  excess ;  and  with  them  she  seem- 
ed to  wish  to  forget  herself  and  her  future, 
•bout  which  she  never  would  talk. 

"  I  have  had  so  little  youth ;  I  have  been 
w  rarely  merry  for  many  years !"  she  said 
one  day;  "just  let  me  be  free  and  happy 
for  a  moment — before  the  bondage  comes. 
Hush,  hush  !^.don't  let  us  think— don't  let 
na  speak — about  these  affairs !" 

Gerda's  iufiuence  on  Ivar  was  beneficial. 
She  soon  became  his  confidante,  and  knew 
how,  by  means  of  music  and  conversation 
of  general  interest,  to  snatch  him,  for  long 
periods,  from  the  infltience  of  the  demons 
which  tormented  him.  The  brother  and 
aister  found  many  points  of  union  between 
therosebes  in  the  interest  they  felt  for  the 
beautiful  ideas  of  the  age ;  in  their  mode  of 
conceiving  of  life  and  art.  From  the  fire  of 
Oerda's  inspiration  were  again  kindled  with- 
in Ivar's  breast  the  warm,  beautiful  thought* 
of  a  life  devoted  to  these  objects. 

"  If  I  could  only  disentangle  myself;  if 
I  couM  only  free  myself  from  their  fetters," 

said  he  sometimes,  "  then  I  would  still 

But — it  is  impossible !" 

Gerda  practiced  Ivar's  beautiful  voice,  and 
it  was  a  delight  to  hear  them  sing  together. 
And  soon  the  singers  became  many.  David, 
the  friend  of  their  yonth,  had  also  a  good 
voice,  wns  musical ;  and  now  not  merely  duets, 
but  trios,  and,  with  Augustin,  quartets  were 
song  in  the  Dalberg  family,  to  the  great  de- 
ligfat  of  their  auditors. 

Gerda  had  really  a  musical  genius;  she 
eomposed  music  also — delightful  melodies — 
and  irresistibly  carried  along  with  her  the 
dilletanti  whose  talents  were  elevated,  and, 
as  it  were,  inspired  by  hers. 

That  Gerda's  musical  genius  inspired 
David  with  another  feeling  besides  admira- 
tion, was  suspected  by  do  one  at  present — 
least  of  all  by  herself;  and  therefore  she 
hidulged  all  the  more  unhesitatingly  in  that 
fiimiliar  intercourse,  which  their  old  ac- 
quaintance, and  the  young  man's  amiable 
character  and  demeanor  so  naturally  induced. 

The  one,  however,  who  had  his  eyes  open 
to  these  duets  and  trios,  was  Sigurd,  who 
soon  placed  such  impediments  in  the  way 
of  Gerda's  spending  much  time  with  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  as  called  up  a  stormy 
cloud  in  her  heaven.  In  particular,  she  was 
not  to  be  any  evening  later  from  home  than 
eight  o'clock.  At  that  hour,  Mrs.  Juliana 
had  her  three-handed  game,  and  Gerda  must 
be  there  to  be  one  of  the  party.  Sigurd  him- 
»elf  seldom  neglected  to  be  the  third.  If 
Gerda  did  not  come  home  precisely  at  the 
moment ;  if  she  delayed  her  return  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  she  had  to  encounter 
severe  looks,  reproofs,  and  lecturings  on  duty, 
both  from  the  lady  mother  and  her  son;  then 


Gerda  would  weep,  beg  pardon,  and  oe  mi 
happy,  and  became  every  day  more  nacer. 
tain  in  her  behavior  to  her  lover. 

Her  brothers  and  sisters  often  could  see, 
by  her  eyes,  that  she  had  wept ;  often  could 
see  the  secret  disquiet  of  her  miod.  Rut 
her  lips  were  sealed  as  to  the  cause  of  i^ 
or  she  merely  touched  upon  it  by  a  paMog, 
indifferent  expression,  and  always  evnded  go- 
ing into  any  particulars  on  the  subject 

It  was  gratitude ;  it  was  piety  which  sealed 
Gerda's  lips.  But  we,  who  are  unpreveated 
by  such  feelings  toward  Mrs.  Juliana  and 
her  son,  will  go  somewhat  more  particularly 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  wbioi' 
were  the  grounds  of  the  misunderstaoding 
of  which  our  brothers  and  sisters,  and  our 
readers,  have  already  become  aware. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  necessities  of  the 
Dalborg  family,  Mrs.  Juliana — the  half-sister 
of  the  elder  Mr.  Dalberg — paid  them  a  visit, 
and  heard  the  young  Gerda,  then  fifteen, 
sing.  In  part,  pleasure  in  the  young  girPs 
singing  and  lively  demeanor,  nod  in  part  a 
desire  to  do  a  good  action,  led  her  to  offer  to 
take  the  young  promising  Gerda,  and  bring 
her  up  as  her  own  child.  The  offer  was 
gratefully  received  by  the  father,  who  was 
much  straitened  in  his  circumstances.  And 
Gerda — she  wept  violently  at  the  thought  of 
giving  up  her  father  and  her  brothers  and 
sisters.  But  the  world,  the  great,  rich, 
beautiful  world,  revealed  itself  before  her,  so 
wonderfully,  so  enticingly !  She  bad  hither- 
to never  been  from  home,  never  had  travel- 
ed, never  once  seen  an  inn ;  and  she  was  not 
merely  to  see  (me  such  remarkable  sight,  but 
many — because  she  was  to  travel  with  aunt 
Juliana — and  beside  this,  to  see  many  cities, 
rivers,  mountains,  new  provinces,  and  new 
people.  Her  head  almost  turned  with  de- 
light. And  what  letters,  what  diaries  wouM 
she  not  write  about  all  these  things  home  to 
her  brothers  and  sisters ! 

At  die  first  inn — the  first  remarkable  sta- 
tion on  her  journey  into  the  work] — she  conU 
scarcely  sleep  at  night,  because  then,  at  half- 
past  three  in  the  morning,  she  would  get  up 
to  watch  the  siu  rise,  out  of  the  skylight  in 
the  roof. 

The  sun — whkh  is  seldom  favorable  to 
these  gettings  up  in  a  morning  to  see  him 
rising — ascended,  in  the  meantime,  amid 
ckmds,  and  so  also  did  Gerda's  life's  sun,  in 
whose  bright  ascending  she  would  now  have 
so  much  rejoiced. 

Mrs.  Juliana  had  been  possessed  of  prop- 
erty, but  had  k>st  it  through  the  fanlt  of 
others.  With  estimable  strength  of  mind, 
she  had  again  placed  herself  in  easy  circiun- 
stances,  by  keeping  a  large  boarding-school 
Her  son  became  the  teacher  in  it.  nod  assist- 
ed her  fiiithfuUy.  A  large  inheritance,  whicb 
they  might  took  forward  to  with  certainty  in 
a  few  years,  made  their  prospects  very  good 
for  the  future.    In  the  meantime,  they  tabor- 
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ed  with  the  utmost  industry  at  their  caOing, 
and  hnd  their  reward. 

When  Oerda  came  under  thefar  protection, 
or  rather  under  their  discipline,  she  could 
lK>t  understand  how  it  was  that  she  felt  her- 
self to  be  so  inexpressibly  unhappy.  Full 
of  gratitude  and  devotion,  she  wished  to  do 
every  thing  for  those  who  had  adopted  her, 
and  who  so  evidently  wished  her  well.  But 
Mrs.  Juliana  and  her  son  belonged  to  that 
class  of  people  to  whom  nobody  can  give 
their  entire  affection  without  being  punished 
for  it.  The  more  the  young  enthusiastic 
girl  gave  in  love,  in  service,  in  industry,  and 
attention,  all  the  more  was  required  from 
her.  And  every  fault,  every  oversight,  was 
pnnished,  now  with  endless  sermons,  now 
with  penances,  now  with  that  silent  lower- 
ing weather  which  weighs  like  a  heavy  fir- 
mament of  lead  on  the  head  of  him  upon 
whom  it  falls,  and  which  to  warm-hearted 
natures  is  worse  than  a  strait- waistcoat. 
Gerda,  it  is  true,  had  her  faults  and  failings ; 
•he  had  those  which  belong  to  a  rich,  an  ar- 
dent, but  an  ill-regnlated  character,  which 
has  grown  up  with  all  its  foibles.  She  had, 
however,  good  desires  without  bounds;  great 
powers  of  mind,  and  if  they  had  been  rightly 
directed  by  the  people  whom  she  lovedj|lhe 
combat  would  have  been  easy  and  joyfol  to 
her.  It  was,  however,  by  a  perpetual  fault- 
finding, humiliation,  discipline,  and  chastise- 
ment, that  her  education  had  been  managed. 
With  thousands  of  tears,  with  feelings  often 
of  actual  despair,  had  the  young  girl  struggled 
to  ofercome  her  ftulla,  and  to  possess  herself 
of  those  viitues  and  qualities  which  they 
wished  her  to  possess.  For  a  long  time  she 
was  not  able  to  discover  any  faults  in  the 
people  whom  she  loved,  and  whom  she  re- 
xarded  as  the  ideal  of  perfection.  Every 
mult  she  ascribed  to  herself  alone,  and  con- 
sidered herself,  therefore,  all  the  more  un- 
happy. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  subdue  this  fresh, 
powerful  character,  and  to  change  it  to  an 
automaton,  it  would  have  been  done  under 
the  hands  of  Mrs.  Juliana  and  her  son.  But 
the  vigorous  northern  girl  could  not  be  thus 
subdued,  and  beneath  the  yoke  which  they 
endeavored  to  lay  on  her  neck,  she  raised 
herself  up,  through  the  force  of  an  inward, 
increasing  strength,  and  with  a  growing  self- 
eateem.  In  consequence  of  mis,  a  secret 
breach  arose  between  the  oppressor  and  the 
oppressed,  which  gave  rise  to  severe  encoun- 
ters, but  which  always  were  ended  and  fol- 
lowed by  reconciliations,  because  Oerda  in 
her  oppressors,  always  acknowledged,  al- 
ways loved  her  benefactors,  and  because  any 
feelings  of  resentment  toward  them  were  al- 
ways followed  by  repentance,  self-reproach, 
and  by  a  wish  to  do  good  to  those  whom  she 
believed  she  had  grieved. 

How  it  was  that  Gerda  bad  become  the 
betrothed  of  Sigurd  she  did  not  rightly  know 


herself.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  very  soon 
regarded  her  as  belonging  to  himself,  and 
that  she,  in  her  admiration  and  love  for  him, 
her  master,  hod  not  thought  that  it  could  be 
otherwise ;  the  more,  however,  the  woman 
woke  to  consciousness  within  her,  the  more 
awoke  opposition  to  Sigurd's  overbearing 
disposition.  She  became  unequal  in  her 
temper,  and  at  times  proud  and  insolent  to- 
ward him.  But,  singularly  enough,  she 
seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  become  only  the 
more  interesting  to  him.  He  had  begun  to 
treat  her  with  arrogance,  and  a  certain  de- 
gree of  depreciation.  Now,  he  took  the 
trouble  of  combating  her  opinions,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  his  cold  character  could  feel  a 
certain  elevation,  a  certain  pleasure  in  these 
scenes,  which  were  caused  by  irritated  feel- 
ings,  and  the  te^ination  of  which  he  olways 
could  calculate.  It  seemed,  sometimes,  to 
amuse  him  to  excite  anger  which  he  knew 
that  he  could  control.  And  in  her  tears, 
her  touching  beauty  when  she  besought  for- 
giveness, when  she  became  mild,  and  gentle, 
and  submissive,  and  did  every  thing  that  any 
body  wished,  he  had  a  strange — one  might 
almost  say  a  savage — delight.  Nay,  he 
would  oflen  withhold  that  forgiveness  in  or- 
der the  longer  to  enjoy  her  state  of  humilia- 
tion. But  he  never  foresaw  that  by  so  doing 
he  was  destroying  the  bloom  of  her  warm 
devotion.  He  fancied  that  he  had  brought 
up  a  wife,  whom,  some  day,  he  would  per- 
fectly govern,  and  he — but  we  have  now  said 
enough  on  that  subject,  and  will  therefore 
leave  circumstances  to  speak.  We  wiO 
now  merely  say  that  the  expected  inherit- 
ance had  actually  come,  which  made  Mrs. 
Juliana  and  her  son  rich,  that  she  gave  up 
her  school,  that  Sigurd  proposed  to  celebrate 
his  marriage  with  Geitla,  and  that  he  had 
taken  a  large  house,  furnished  it  handsomely, 
and  calculated  upon  a  comfortable,  and  even 
luxurious  city  life  for  himself. 

£vety  body  congratulated  Oerda;  but 
Oerda  was  now  less  happy  than  ever.  Many 
circumstances  had  occurred  to  defer  the 
marriage ;  the  time,  however,  for  it  was 
fixed,  and  Gerda  was  come  to  see  her  broth- 
ers and  sisters  before  it  took  place,  and  be- 
fore she  was  removed  a  long  way  from  them, 
and — as  she  thought  secretly  to  herself — 
before  she,  hke  Jephtha's  daughter,  bewailed 
her  fate  with  her  companions,  before  she, 
for  a  k>ng  time,  took  leave  of  life  and  glad- 


Oeneral  Herkules  wished,  as  we  know, 
to  have  a  festival  to  celebrate  Oerda's  arrival 
and  approaching  marriage.  He  thought, 
according  to  okl-fashioned  custom,  that  peo- 
ple could  not  sufficiently  honor  such  occa- 
sions. And  accordingly,  to  please  him,  the 
most  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  family 
Were  invited  to  an  evening  party  for  mnsw 
and  dancing. 

Hedvig,  on  this  day,  had  gone  ont  in  th» 
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afternoon  to  make  some  purchases,  and  on 
her  way  home  called  on  Gerda,  and  we  now 
go  with  her  to  make  onr  obserratioDs  on — 


A  COUPLE. 


uncomcoif  as  lotebs,  mot  umcomiioh  as 

A  MAKBIED  PAIE. 

When  Hedvig  entered,  she  fonnd  Gerda 
ready  dressed  for  a  (tinner-party  to  which 
rile  was  going  with  her  k>Ter  and  her  anot. 
She  was  entirely  dressed  in  white,  well  and 
tastefully  dressed,  but  without  the  slightest 
jewelry  or  ornament.  She  was  sewing  in- 
dustriously at  a  lace  cap  for  Mrs.  JuKana, 
waa  unusually  pale,  and  tears  seemed  to 
•wim  in  eyes  and  feeling.  Sigurd  was  pa- 
tkig  Bp  and  down  widi  a  proud  step,  and 
•eeroed  to  be  intermpted  in  die  middle  of  a 
lecture. 

When  Hedvig  went  up  to  her  sister,  kiss- 
ed her  forehead,  and  looked  with  tender  in- 
^iry  into  the  tearful  eyes,  Geida  threw  her 
arms  around  her,  and  with  that  the  tears 
began  to  flow  is  torrents. 

"There  now!  we  are  going  to  hare  a 
•cene  again!"  said  Sigurd,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders  impatienny ;  then,  turning  to 
Hedvig,  he  said,  "  Gerda  is  a  little  childish 
to-day,  as  she  often  is.  She  thinks  of  making 
kenelf  interesting  and  looking  like  a  sacri- 
flee,  and  therefore  she  has  dressed  herself 
in  that  shroud-like  costume.  And  now  she 
drinks  it — with  the  usual  woman's  way  of 
reasoning — extremely  unreasonable  and  bar- 
barous of  me  that  I  desire  her  to  dress  hei> 
self  as  is  proper  and  becoming  for  a  yoang 
bride-elect,  with  some  of  thoee  ornaments 
which  I  have  giren  her.  There  is  really 
something  to  cry  about,  because  she  is  so 
urged  contrary  to  her  nature — so  cruelly 
treated!  poorchihl!" 

"  But,"  said  Hedrig,  "as  Gerda  is  so  well 
and  becomingly  dressed,  although  simply,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  left  to  her 
own  pleasure  to  wear  more  or  less  of  orna- 
ment.'' 

"  Nay,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Sigurd, 
with  a  particnlarly  severe  voice ;  it  may  be 
abo  permitted  to  have  a  thought  about  what 
is  becoming  to  her,  and  to  declare  that  as  she 
is  now  she  does  not  please  me  /" 

The  two  sisters  were  silent ;  Gerda  lean- 
ed against  Hedvig,  and  clasped  her  in  her 
arms.  Sigurd  took  a  few  more  turns 
through  the  room,  with  a  haughty  air,  and 
then,  stopping  before  the  sisters,  he  said  : — 

"  Young  ladies  have,  of  late,  conceived  a 
very  high  opinion  of  their  own  worth,  their 
rights,  and  are  in  particular  careful  to  show 
themselves  obstinate,  especially  toward  those 
persons  who  have  a  right  to  direct  them. 
They  fancy  themselves  by  that  means  very 
powerful.  But  I  would  just  advise  them, 
ibr  their  own  sakes,  and  just  for  the  sake  of 


that  influence  which  they  strive  afler  to 
much — I  would  advise  them  to  direct  them- 
selves according  to  the  wishes  of  their  hus- 
bands, and  to  be  more  careful  about  pleariiw 
them  to  please  whom  is  their  best — " 

"  We  are  not  yet  man  and  wife,  Sigurd," 
interrupted  Gerda,  hastily  raising  her  head, 
and  shaking  back -the  goklen  ringlets  finm 
her  forehead,  ■wh\]e  the  fine  nostrils  expaa^ 
ed  themselves  with  a  proud  expresuon. 

"  Veiy  much  the  same ;  we  shall  be  so  ia 
about  a  month,"  said  Sigard,  very  cakg^. 
"I  win  say  that  young  ladies  would  Sod 
their  best  weapons  to  be  making  diemselVM 
agreeable,  and  that  by  so  doing  they  mi^ 
obtain  far  more  influence  than  by  all  tfaosl 
childish  schemes  of  working  for  'humani^' 
and  'fatherland,'  that  they  prate  about!  I 
should  not  concern  myself  about  these  fitda 
matters,  if  I  did  not  clearly  see  their  caa- 
nection  with  the  greater ;  and  I  like  Gerdi 
too  well  to  be  able  to  see  with  indiflFereoes, 
how  she  is  becoming  infected  with  the  fbffies 
of  the  time ;  drawn  out  of  the  circle  and  mnf 
from  the  duties  which  Providence  and  die 
laws  of  nature  assign  to  her.  My  iatentioM 
toward  her  are  too  honest  for  me  to  flatter, 
as  the  lover,  a  whim  which,  as  a  husband,  I 
should  not  tolerate,  and  which  would  make 
both  her  and  nae  unhappy.  I  know  that 
many  men  pursue  a  different  mode  of  tac- 
tics. But  I  will  be  honorable  toward  her 
with  whom  my  heart  is  fixed;  I  will  not  let 
her  have  any  illusions  with  regard  to  the 
connection  into  which  she  is  about  to  enter. 
Gerda  now  knows — my  ieill .'"  • 

And  with  these  words  strongly  empha 
sized,  Sigurd,  with  a  majestic  step,  left  dw 
room. 

Gerda  was  deeply  excited.  She  rose  np, 
clasped  her  hands  together  above  her  head, 
and  lightning  glances  flashed  from  her  tea^ 
ful  eye*,  as  she  said — 

"  A  pair!  Hedvig,  that  implies  a  ttnet 
resemblance  !  a  pair,  it  is  a  grand  expretskn 
— preatand  divine !  A  pair.'  that  is,  entirs 
unity  in  feeling,  in  thought,  in  wishes,  in— 
eve^  thing!  Does  not  God's  word  sqr 
that  man  and  woman  should  be  alike,  thatii, 
a  pair,  '  like  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven  V 
Tell  me,  Hedvig,  can  Sigurd  and  I  ever  be- 
come a  pah"  T" 

"Ob,  no!"  replied  Hedvig,  greatly  rf 
fected,  "not  if  yon  remain  as  you  bow 
are ;  not  if  yon  do  not  greatly  chaDge, 
either  yon  or  he." 

"  He  !"  repeated  Gerda,  "  he  will  nessr 
change ;  therefore  that  is  not  to  be  thoagU 
about; — he  will  not.  No; — he  is  honest 
with  me,  and  I  know  what  kind  of  folort 
is  before  me  with  him  ! — and  I — " 

"  No,  but  just  think,  my  sweet  k>»»— 
could  not  you  alter  yourself  in  some  par- 
ticulars? For  instance,  be  more  cooeifi- 
atiog  in  little  diings,  and  avoid  contsBtkmi, 
as " 
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•'  Oh  yes,  Hedvig,  I  might,  if  I  would, 
and  I  often  do  when  Sigurd's  manner  does 
not  malce  me  angry  and  obstinate !  Ah, 
Hedvig,  tears  often  swallowed  down ;  bitter 
words  often  repressed,  raalie  the  mind  hard 
and  severe.  And  when  little  things  become 
a  mass — grow  to  a  moDntain — they  oppress 
the  soul  and  crush  the  spirit ! — and  if  they 
were  only  little  things — but  when  the  one 
human  being  is  an  eternal  negation  to  the 
innermost  being,  desires  and  life  of  the 
other,  then  this  innermost  becomes  changed, 
•nd  that  not  for  good.  A  plant  or  flower 
can  not  develop  itself  in  its  truth,  in  its 
beauty,  if  people  twist  it  hither  and  thither, 
and  wish  to  bend  it  against  its  own  nature ! 
In  diat  case  it  must  become  misshapen. 
Can  a  human  being,  Hedvig,  go  in  a  strait- 
waistcoat  through  life,  and  continue  to  be  a 
true,  good  man  }  I  don't  know,  but  I  could 
not. 

"  Oh,  Hedvig,  what  yon  now  see  between 
Sigurd  and  me,  and  what  yon  now  see  in 
me,  is  merely  a  little  part,  a  moment  out 
of  the  straggle  of  many  years.  And  be- 
lieve me,  I  have  read,  I  have  prayed  to 
God,  I  have  struggled  infinitely  with  myself 
that  I  might  obtain  power  to  overcome  my- 
self. I  have  endeavored ; — I  have  a  thou- 
sand times  given  up  my  will,  my  likings, 
have  restrained  my  aspiring  wishes,  and 
have  thought,  '  Things  will  become  very 
perfect,  things  will  become  very  excellent' 
in  time  !  but  no — they  become  worse ;  the 
struggle  increases,  instead  of  decreasing, 
vnthin  me,  without  me,  and  has  never  been 
more  difficult  than  at  this  moment;  because 
now  it  has  not  reference  only  to  myself,  but 
— but  to  my  intercourse  with  you,  ray 
brothers  and  sisters.  Signrd  insists  upon 
it  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me ;  that,  in 
particular,  Ivar  is  injurious  to  me,  and  he 
threatens  that  he  will  separate  me  fi-om 
you  earlier  than  was  talked  of.  And  all  this 
out  of  regard  for  me — out  of  regard  for  my 
well-being.  Oh,  Hedvig,  there  are  em- 
braces which  stifle  !" 

"  But  he  shall  not  stifle  yon  in  this  way !" 
exclaimed  Hedvig,  deeply  wounded,  "  he 
shall  not  separate  you  from  your  earliest 
and  best  friends.  Better  in  that  case,  that 
you — separated  yourself  horn  him;  and  I 
begin  to  think  uiat  it  would  be  the  right 

thing,  and  the'  best,  and ^what  do  you 

think  yourself,  Gerda?" 

"It  would  be  so,  Hedvig,  if  I  merely 
thought  about  myself,  but  I  know  that 
Sieurd  and  his  mother  really  love  me — that 
I  should  deeply  wound  them.  And  Sigurd 
— he  has  many  qualities  which  I  must  love 
and  respect.  Yes,  I  often  admirp  his  strong 
right-mindedness,  his  unselfishness  with  re- 
kition  to  other  people,  his  severe  sense  of 
dupr,  his  perseverance  and  force  of  charac- 
ter. He  is  an  excellent  son,  a  good  master 
of  a  family,  and  will,  in  bis  way,  manage 
E 


every  thing  for  the  genera]  good.  He-  is  ■ 
strong,  proud  man,  such  as  a  woman  might 
with  pride  call  her  partner — ^if  only— oh,  if 
he  would  but  understand  her  nature,  and 
allow  it  to  be  worth  something ;  but 

'■  But  I  myself  have  contributed  to  depre 
ciate  this  nature  in  Sigurd's  esteem  ;  I  have ' 
been  unequal  in  temper,  fickle,  often  with 
the  best  intentions.  I  have  a  thousand 
times  been  unjust  to  him,  and  he  merely  one 
single  time,  and  that  continually,  unjust  to- 
ward me — inasmuch  as  he  entirely  mistakes 
or  misunderstands  my  soul  and  my  heart. 

*'  I  know  that  many  women  complain  in 
this  way  without  cause,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  Hke  them.  I  have  also  many  a  time 
thought,  when  I  have  been  reflecting  on  all 
S%urd's  good  qualities,  that  I  ought  to  com- 
pel my  nature,  subdue  my  will  in  all  things, 
that  I  might  become  only  Sigurd's  aubmis^ 
sive,  obedient  appendage.  But  then  I  have- 
known  a  few  such  wives,  who  made  me 
afiaid.  There  was  peace  in  their  home — 
silent  submission  in  then-  behavior — which 
looked  like  harmony.  But  I  looked  into 
their  hearts,  and  do  yon  know  what  I  read 
there  ?  Yes,  one  only  thought,  one  only 
anticipation,  one  continued,  deep,  silent 
longing,  and  that  was  for  tiieir  huthand's 
death  !  Ha !  to  go  on  in  that  way  from  the 
marriage  to  the  silver  nuptials,  and  after 
that  with  a  deep  untruth  tluwugh  life — ^is  it 
not  horrible,  Hedvig?  Oh,  I  will  not,  I 
can  not  go  on  thus ! 

"  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  comprehend  at 
this  moment  how  it  is  to  be,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  me,  but — I  will  endeavor  to  get 
right.  And  for  that  reason  I  will  not  con- 
tend about  trifles.  I  will  give  Signrd  pleas- 
are  when  I  can  do  it.  And  you,  I  know, 
wish  that  I  should  do  so." 

Gerda  said  this  faintly,  and  now  began  l» 
put  flowers  in  her  hair,  and  to  ornament 
neck  and  arms  with  fine  jewels.  Hedvig 
assisted  her. 

While  they  were  busied  about  this,  Signrd 
entered. 

**  So,  indeed !  what,  yon  have  now  be- 
come rational  ?"  said  he,  smiling.  "  Is  the 
great  disturbance  now  at  an  end,  and  my 
linle  sweetheart  doing  her  duty  again  t 
Nay,  this  is  charming  !" 

"  Sigurd — you  understand  me  very  little," 
said  Gerda,  crimsoning,  and  a  tear  of  anger 
forced  itself  to  her  eye. 

"  Not  understand  yon,  my  child  ?  What 
man  can  understand  all  a  woman's  whims 
and  tempers  ?  that  is  too  much  to  expect. 
A  man  may  be  very  well  pleased  if  they  dress 

themselves  as  becomingly  as your  toilet 

becomes  you  just  now." 

"That  is  not  generous,  Sigurd,"  said 
Hedvig,  somewhat  angrily,  "yon  punish 
Gerda,  because  she  is  doing  what  you 
wish." 

"  I  ?    Bless  me !    I  am  reiy  much  satis- 
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6ed  with  her,  and  would  rather  reward  than 
pnnish  her !"  " 

He  threw  hia  arm*  round  her  and  wanted 
to  kiss  her ;  bet  with  a  proud  movement 
of  Uie  head  Gerda  turned  herself  away. 

"Aha!  now  beginoiDgagaui!"  said  Sigurd, 
smiling.  "Well,  well,  patience!"  And, 
whistling  an  opera  air,  he  weat  to  the  win- 
dow. 

It  was  now  time  for  HedWg  to  go,  and 
■he  left  this  couple  which  was  to  be,  but — 
as  Hedvig  thought — which  never  could  be- 
come a  fair. 


ABOUT  FATES  AND  MEN. 

Or  the  evemng  of  the  same  day,  amid 
mnaic  and  the  dance,  Gerda  was  not  the 
same  being  as  she  had  been  in  the  morning. 
She  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  have  kindled 
herself  anew  by  her  own  song— by  her  own 
udor,  and  to  have  beoome  brilliant,  beauti- 
ful, fiiscinatiog— and  her  glance  at  times  met 
Sigurd's  keen,  jealous  eye,  with  an  expres- 
sion that  ^aanoed  as  if  it  would  say — "  now 
I  am  free !" 

She  danced  and  joked  with  Ivar;  she 
danced  with  David,  and  she  did  this  with 
such  right  good-will,  that  Sigurd,  in  a  most 
tineeremonious  manner,  took  her  arm,  and 
.ed  her  from  among  the  daooen,  that  she 
might  go  home  with  Mrs.  Juliana,  who  had 
ordered  the  carriage  to  oome  for  her  at  on 
oarhr  hour. 

uOthilda  declared  that  in  so  doing,  he 
looked  like  a  Nero,  a  Caligula,  a  >'  Christiem, 
the  Qrrant,"  and  that  he  frightened  the  life 
out  of  Gerda  by  some  words  which  he 
idlispeied  into  her  ear  as  they  went  out, 
and  when  she  seemed  to  wish  to  withdraw 
^er  arm  from  his. 

'  He  has,  I  am  sure,  pinched  her,  or  hurt 
her  dveadfully !"  said  GOthild%  "  I  am  car- 
tain  that  her  arm  is  all  black  and  blue.  He 
ii  abomiMble !" 

We  fancy  that  Gflthllda's  supposition 
must  have  been  unfounded — as  we  have 
never  heard  of  a  lover — whatever  we  may 
have  done  now  and  then  of  married  men — 
makii^  use  of  such  demonstrations  of  im- 
;patieDce.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that 
aft6r  this  day,  Gerda's  gayaty  and  cheerful 
spirits  seamed  as  if  annihilated.  For  seve- 
ral days  her  family  saw  nothing  of  her,  and 
when  they  did  tee  her,  she  was  not  like 
herself,  so  deeply  dejected  did  she  appear, 
and  so  gloomy  in  mind. 

"  There  muat  be  an  end  of  these  oonvul- 
aive  efforts  &r  freedom!"  said  Aueustin  to 
Hedvig,  one  day.  >'  Gerda,  throng  them, 
faijares  her  own  causa  and  her  connection 
with  Sigurd,  beyond  redemption.  She  roust 
get  into  another  state  of  mind,  into  another 
position,  either  by  freely  submitting  to  this 
bond,  or  by  breaking  loose  from  it.    If  she 


would  only  come  into  a  state  of  deamesa  u 
rerards  her  own  feelings ! " 

Thus  spoke  Augustin,  as  he  put  on  hk 
neat-coat,  and  took  his  hat,  in  preparation 
tor  a  visit  to  Gerda. 

Gerda  was  sitting,  as  was  customary  with 
her  every  afternoon,  at  a  snme  at  "mar- 
riage" with  Mrs.  Juliana.  Id  consequence 
of  Gerda's  late  misdeeds,  Mrs.  Juliana  bad 
sulyeoted  her  to  a  chastisement  of  ulence, 
and  had  not  spoken  a  single  word  to  her  for 
two  days,  unless  it  was  to  order  her  to  do 
something.  For  Gerda  had  long  since  proved 
herself  indispensable  in  the  house,  from  hei 
willingness  and  ability  to  look  after  every 
thing,  and  v>dL  too,  fi-om  the  department  of 
the  kitchen  to  Mrs.  Juliana's  caps  and  col- 
lars. Nor  was  Sigurd's  favorite  dish  or 
Mrs.  Juliana's  toilet  ever  really  successful 
unless  Gerda's  eye  and  hand  bad  given  to 
them  their  last  perfecting  touches.  Like  « 
hard,  gray  winter's  day,  with  its  fi-ost  aod^ 
icicles,  and  dark,  leadisn  aky,  Mrs.  Jaliaiia 
now  sate  and  played,  aad  spoke  not  a  single 
word  which  the  game  did  not  require.  And 
pale,  with  the  long,  dark  eyelashes  drooping 
to  the  cheek,  aate  Gerda,  opposite  to  her, 
and  played  mechanically.  After  some  vain 
attempts  to  break  the  ice  in  Mrs.  Jufiaoa,  it 
had  become  so  dark,  and  cokj,  and  dead  with- 
in Gerda's  heart !  A  gboniy,  torturing  sense 
of  a  sometbing  unendurable,  alone  made  her 
sensiUe  that  she  lived,  and  it  was  as  if  a  dark 
spfarit  had  jeeriocly  whispered  into  her  soul — 

"And  thus  will  it  be,  and  thus  shall  it  be- 
cooM  forever  and  ever,  amen." 

At  that  moment,  Aagnatin  entered.  0! 
how  beautiful  in  certain  dark  hours,  seems 
a  gentle  and  beloved  human  countenance- 
even  if  it  be  as  ugly  as  that  of  £sop !  An- 
gustin's,  however,  was  handsome  as  a  br^jitt 
opening  day.  An  enlivening  sentiment  pus- 
ed  through  Gerda's  soul  at  the  night  of  bim. 
He  seemed  to  open  her  prison  doors,  and  she 
sprang  up  and  embraced  him. 

Augustin,  who  stood  high  in  Mrs.  Juliana's 
esteem,  easily  obtained  permission  for  Gerda 
to  accompany  him  on  a  walk  to  see  "  one  of 
the  beautiful  parts  of  Stockholm." 

It  was  with  the  feelings  of  a  liberated  cap;' 
tive  that  Gerda  hastened  to  dress  herself, 
and  soon  found  herself  iu  the  open  air,  walk- 
ing by  her  brother's  side. 

"  Is  it  too  coU  ?  are  you  starved  ?"  asked 
Augustin,  as  he  felt  that  Gerda  pressed  bet 
urm  to  his  side  with  a  slight  shiver. 

"  I  ?  here  in  the  fresh  air,  and  by  yoa 
skle  ?  Ah!  I  could  stand  at  the  north  polt 
and  feel  it  warm ! — give  me  on^  freedom, 
and  warm,  living  hearts ! "  rofJied  Getda. 

"  Look,  there  is  Lagertha's  studio !"  ex- 
claimed Augustin,  after  they  had  walked  si- 
lently for  a  little  while,  and  as  he  looked  up 
toward  two  windows  which  were  lit  up  by 
the  afternoon  sun — "  shall  wo  go  and  chU  on 
;  her  I     I  sbouM  like  to  see  bow  fiir  she  ba« 
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advanced  with  her  great  work,  and  I  shoaU 
DO  very  glad  if  she  and  *yoa  became  better 
acquainted.  There  is  sti-ength  and  an  in- 
dustry about  this  woman  which  ongbt  to 
carnr  her  very  far." 

The  brother  and  Sister  went  up  to  her 
rooms ;  they  entered  through  an  ante-room, 
where  a  young  girl  sate  at  her  sewing,  and 
which  opened  into  Lagertha's  studio,  the 
door  of  which  stood  ajar. 

They  entered  soft^,  and  unperceived  by 
ll^.  She  stood  at  her  work,  with  her  back 
tamed  to  the  door. 

The  room  was  lofty,  and  the  afternoon 
sun  shone  in  through  the  high  window  of 
dimmed  glass,  and  cast  an  illuminating  glory 
over  the  figures  of  the  heathen  gods  which 
stood  there  in  silent  majesty,  over  the  artist 
herself,  who  in  silent  inspiration  was  contem- 
plating her  own  01*081100;  lighted  up  the 
Edda  which  lay  open  on  a  table  beside  the 
Sagas  of  the  Kings,  in  the  Icelandic,  tongue. 
Gerda  looked  round  her  in  a  certain  joyful 
surprise.  There  was  something  ii»  this 
quiet  dwelling  which  told  her  of  a  life  of 
which  hitherto  she  had  had  no  presentiment. 

Lagertha  was  enjoying  one  of  those  so- 
lemnly beautiful  moments  with  which  the 
genius  of  art  sometimes  rewards  her  wor- 
shipers, and  which  aflbrd  a  rich  recompense* 
for  many  pangs,  many  combats,  many  rest- 
less days  and  nights.  She  had  this  day 
completed  the  mmlel  for  the  Urda,  the  first 
of  the  Fates ;  at  this  moment  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  to  the  countenance  the  ex- 
pression which  she  desired.  Now,  there- 
fore, she  stood  befoMA|r  creation,  trium- 
phantly glad,  and  hum^Krond.'  Yes,  hum- 
bly proud,  those  may  go  together  in  a  human 
soul! 

The  broAer  and  sister  had  approached 
very  near  to  Lagertha  before  she  observed 
them.  Now,  however,  she  turned  round, 
and  with  an  exclamation  of  joy  she  greeted 
Angnstin. 

Gerda  stood  and  contemplated  the  figuro 
of  the  Fate,  and,  without  her  being  aware  of 
it,  fau^  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  while 
with  her  hands  clasped  against  her  breast, 
she  softly  breathed  forth — "O!  it  is  glo- 
rious! gtorkms!" 

As  when  ConvKio,  for  tiie  first  time,  saw 
a  picture  of  Raphael's — as  when  the  wild 
swan,  in  Anderson's  charming  story,*  for 
the  first  time  saw  and  heard  the  besutiful 
birds  of  whose  race  he  was,  and  uttered  a 
cry  and  dived  down  into  the  deep  water  and, 
was  so  strangely  excited — so  was  it  with 
Gerda  at  this  moment.  A  change  took  place 
within  her. 

The  beautiful,  ptrfisbed,  white  and  rosy 
hands  first  attracted  the  eye  of  the  artist — 
still  more,  the  energetic  and  beaming  ex- 
pression of  the  tearfiil  countenance.    She' 


*  The  ngly  OncUing. 


smUed  and  looked  at  Angostin;  he  amiled 
also,  pleased  at  the  effect  which  was  produc- 
ed in  Oerda. 

The  common  enjoyment  of  a  noble  art 
produced  a  joy  which,  for  the  moment,  over- 
leaped all  the  ditches  and  barriers  which  con-* 
ventionality  has  placed  between  human  beings 
— and  bound  them  nearer  to  each  other  m 
affection.     Deliveror !  thanks  to  thee  ! 

"  You  have  not  followed  the  costoraaiy 
conception  of  the  being  of  the  Three  Sis- 
ters," aaH  Angustin,  when  he  bad  attentively 
observed  the  miniature  *meld  of  the  hi^e 
|;ronp,  in  which  the  Three  Sisters  were 
united  on  the  margin  of  the  Urda  fountain,  be- 
side the  swans  which — so  says  the  legend ; 
shall  for  the  first  time  lift  up  their  voices  at 
Rasnarok,  (the  last  days  of  the  world). 
"  You  have  followed  quite  another  idea,  and 
I  am  glad  to  see  it,  because  it  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  interpretation  of  Urda 
being  the  rast,  Verdandi,  the  present,  Skuld 
the  future  Fate,  was  perfectly  without  mean- 
ing, and  says  nothing.  But — I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  rightiy  understood  what  your 
Nomor  say — but  I  see  in  your  Urda  a  fore- 
warned, an  inspired,  as  it  were  a  proi^etic 
life — in  Verdsudi  suffering,  struggle,  combat 
— but  still  noble  combat — she  is  a  combating 
Valkyria — io  Skuld,  the  combat  is  ended — 
the  victory  won,  atx]  all  is  harmony;  she 
seems  to  me  the  Fate  of  the  accomplished, 
the  perfected  work." 

"  Yon  express  that  which  I  intended  and 
turned  at  expressing,"  exclaimed  Lagertha, 
with  flashing  glances.  "  Yes,  that  is  my 
own  idea  on  the  subject,  and  in  it  I  have  fo) 
lowed  the  deep-thonghted  interpretation  of 
our  Grundtvig.  It  expresses  my  own  feel- 
ings and  my  own  thoughts  entirely." 

"  Yes,  the  thought  is  good  and  beautiful !" 
sfud  Augustio,  still  contemplating  the  group 
with  his  beautiful  and  intellectual  smile. 
"  And  in  this  Mray  the  Fates  stiU  continue  to 
be  powerful  in  Hfe ;  they  are  again  met  witil  in 
every  true  human  life,  and  hover  like  good, 
powerful  influences  over  it*  inspiration,  com- 
bat, and  accomplishment,  by  which  it  must 
become  noble  and  great-minded — as  are  your 
representations  of  them.  It  has  really  given 
me  a  great  delight  to  have  been  made  ac- 
quainteid  with  this  thought." 

Gerda  looked  at  Lagertha's  books,  the 
Edda,  and  Grundtvig's  Northern  Mytiiofegy. 

"  I  read  every  day  some  portion  of  these 
works,"  said  Lasertha,  *'  the  genius  of  the 
north  speaks  in  them." 

"  How  happy  yo^mnst  be,"  sud  Gerda, 
with  tearful  eyes — "  nothing  petty— Nothing 
constrained — all  great,  all  free." 

When  the  brother  and  sister  left  Lager- 
tha, she  earnestiy  begged  Gerda  to  come 
soon  again  to  her.  She  had  seen  io  her 
what  she  wished  to  represent  in  the  strug- 
gling Fate,  and  this  she  said  candidly.  Au- 
gustin  promised  for  the  blushing  Oerda,  that 
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■he  would  not  oppose  the  will  of  the  lofty 
Fates,  because  that  was  not  advisable. 

Gerda  sighed  as  she  left  this  little  and  yet 
this  large  world.  Her  heart  swelled  within 
her  breast,  with  inexplicable  presentiments 
end  wishes. 

She  walked  along,  leaning  on  her  broth- 
er's arm,  like  some  one  in  a  dream,  and  not 
•  word  from  him  disturbed  the  silent,  dark 
Work  in  her  soul. 

They  had  left  the  walls  of  the  city  behind 
them,  and  the  pine-trees  that  grow  on  the 
bill  in  the  park  soughed  around  them,  when 
Augustin  made  a  paase  and  said — 

"  Look  round  you  hare,  Gerda,  because  it 
is  so  beautifiil." 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  March,  and  the 
snow  now  lay  orer  all  the  fields.  The  sun 
had  just  set,  and  the  western  heaven  was  on 
flame ;  fiery  red  arrows  and  spears  seemed 
flying  as  it  were  in  combat  across  the  field 
which  he  had  just  left.  The  windows  and 
towers  of  the  city,  and  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
•hone  brightly  in  the  sunken  sunlight.  Hi^- 
«r  op  in  the  light  blue  heaven  floated  light,  em- 
purpled feathery  clouds,  airy  palm-branches 
and  garlands  above  the  heads  of  the  brother 
and  sister.  Every  thing  was  perfectly  calm 
and  still,  but  in  atmosphere  and  coloring  diere 
was  a  noble,  an  energetic  life  which  pene- 
trated Gerda  electrically. 

As  the  two  stood  there  in  silence,  a  wind 
arose  from  the  west,  and  passed  soughing 
over  the  plain,  driving  up  the  snow  before  it 
in  light,  glittering  whirls,  which  came  sweep- 
ing on  toward  the  brother  and  sister,  floated 
around  them,  caressed  them,  their  foreheads, 
their  cheeks,  their  eyebrows,  with  wonderfitl 
vivacity.  It  was  a  wind  full  of  spring.  Ger- 
da heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Eternal  fi-eshness  ;  breath  of  God.  O 
bow  thou  dost  penetrate  our  souls  with  the 
life  of  spring  and  a  new  existence." 

So  thought  Gerda,  with  a  slight  shudder. 

"Ah,  Augustin!"  exclaimed  sbf,  "help 
me  to  freedom — to  freedom !" 

"Tell  me  what  I  shall  do,"  said  Augustin, 
warmly,  "  tell  me  what  you  wish  ?" 

"Help  me,"  continued  Gerda,  "to  under- 
stand my  own  heart,  to  become  clear  with 
myself." 

She  was  silent,  and  seemed  to  hesitate  to 
speak  out. 

"  Let  me  see  whether  I  can  read  your 
heart,"  said  Augustin,  as  he  gazed  on  his 
sister  attentively.  "  Gerda,  yon  no  longer 
love  Sigurd ;  you  wish  to  be  free  of  your 
engagement  to  him."  # 

"  I  have  loved  him  very  much,"  replied 
Gerda,  "  and  I  love  hira  still,  but  not,sufli- 
ciently  for  me  to  accompany  him  on  the  path 
through  life  which  he  will  conduct  me.  Oh ! 
no,  no,  I  can  not  breathe,  I  can  not  exist 
there. 

"  How  beautiful  it  must  be,  bow  glorious, 
Augustin,  to  live  and  suffer  for  our  native 


land,  for  oar  religion,  for  bumanily,  «r  fiir 
something  which  bishefits  and  ennobles.  The 
martyrs,  and  those  who  stru^le  and  die  foi 
truth  and  right,  how  happy  they  are !  1 
have  shed  tears  of  joy  and  longing  when  1 
have  heard  or  have  read  of  them.  I  do  nol 
know,  but — I  woukl  be  as  they ;  would  know 
a  life,  a  fiite  like  theirs,  and  every  ^iog 
which  people  call  good  fortune  on  earth,  hi 
the  every-day  meaning  of  the  word,  bw 
seemed  to  me  common-place  in  comparisoa, 
as  something  poor,  paltry,  wretched — i^ 
worth  living  for.  I  have  sometimes  ex> 
pressed  such  sentiments  to  mamma  Julisah 
and  Sigurd,  but  I  have  always  been  talked 
down  and  treated  as  '  a  fool,'  as  an  infatuat- 
ed, enthusiastic  creature.  And  I  have  al 
last  almost  believed  that  I  was  so,  end  that  1 
ought  to  conceal  these  feelings,  these  desires, 
and  to  become  the  household  and  psHoi 
piece  of  furniture — which  they  wished  me  to 
be.  I  have  repressed  my  elevating  thoughts ; 
I  have  ah,  I  have  been  very  unfaappy, 
Augustin,  through  this  incessant  contest 
with  myself  and  my  connections.  But  to- 
day with  Lagertha,  and  now  at  this  moment, 
have  I  known  that  I  am  not  infatuated,  that 
mine  are  not  longings  after  empty  air-bub- 
bles without  reality,  as  they  tell  me.  I  bave 
^elt  that  there  is  another  goal  for  me  than 
that  of  emulating  the  ladies  of  G in  giv- 
ing grand  feasts ;  I  know  that  there  is  a  life 
beyond  that  of  housekeeping,  even  for  wo- 
men, a  life,  an  activity  for  thongbt,  as  noble, 
as  beneficial  as  the  other ;  that  there  is  a 
parental  character  higher  than  the  common 
one,  and  that  is  a^wards — the  chikhen  of 
the  mind.               ^P 

"  And  somethingot  this  kind,  Augustin,  I 
feel  should  have  been  my  caUing — might 
have  made  me  good  and  happy,  and  hare 
called  all  my  faculties  into  play,  if— but  now, 
now  it  is  too  tete  for  that ! — now  I  can,  and 
ought  no  k>nger — " 

"  Why  not,  my  sweet  Gerda  ?  The  nat- 
ural disposition  b  a  vocation  of  God,  when 
it  is  strong  and  noble,  and  it  is  a  duty  to 
follow  its  bent  You  can  not  make  any  oM 
happy  by  controlling  it." 

"  Oh  Augustin,  what  is  it  that  you  say! 
What  words,  my  dear,  dear  brother !" 

"  Only  become  quite  certain,  quite  dear 
with  regard  to  yourself,  become  sure  ss  to 
that  which  you  wish,  and  every  thing  will 
then  disentangle  itself  and  become  bright, 
although  some  pain  may  have  to  be  bofoe; 
and  never  fetter  yourself  with  any  thought 
about  its  being  '  too  late ;'  about  *  your  not 
being  able  to  do  it,'  and  so-on.  Remember 
Lagertha's  words — 

"  « People  can  do  whatever  they  will.' " 

"  Ob,  Augustin,"  said  Gerda,  deeply,  af 
fected,  "  it  would  be  easy  to  wish,  easy  K 
.do,  if  one  only  knew  with  certainty  whet  w«» 
right  and  best ;  if,  with  Gustavus  Adolph««. 
we  could  say,  '  God  is  with  us.'  " 
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,  "  iTes,  that  is  every  thing!"  said  Angustin, 
as  he  gazed  joyfully  on  his  sister. 

They  wsllted  on  again  in  silence. 

The  b^Us  in  the  city  began  to  ring,  and 
with  joyful  solemnity  their  voices  flew  in 
melodious  tones  through  the  heavens. 

"  {lark !  the  bells !"  said  Gerda,  with  ani- 
mation, "  how  lovely  they  sound !  Ever 
sinca  my  childhood  have  these  sounds  had 
an  extraordinary  effect  upon  me.  They 
•eem,  as  it  were,  to  awake  me,  and  to  call 
me  to  something  higher  and  better*  They 
drive  the  demons  from  my  soul.  And  when 
i  bear  these  voices  of  die  temple  in  the  open 
air,  resound  over  city  and  country,  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  they  uttered  a  *hoIy !'  over  all 
human  activity ;  over  all  the  striving,  the 
suffering ;  over  all  the  happy ;  as  if  they 
would  purify,  release,  consecrate  every  thing 
to  the  highest  service.-  O !  how  I  wish  to 
be  such  a  free,  mekMlious  tongue,  sounding 
abroad  'over  the  earth,  giving  life,  dving 
peace  and  joy,  as  a  voice,  a  tone  of  the 
eternal  harmony !  Is  this  arrogance,  fanat- 
icism, Augttstin  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  Gerda !  And  I  the  last  to  doubt 
about  your  righ{  to  such  a  destiny. 

"God  indeed,  in  his  goodness,  has  called 
ns  all  to  something  of  this  kind.  Some  are 
appointed  to  exercise  their  gifts  in  large 
spheres  and  for  the  great  human  family. 
These  are  called  geniuses  and  artists.  They 
are  pre-eminently  the  consecrated  tongues, 
which,  with  a  sound  of  liberation,  should 
travel  through  the  world." 

Again  Augustin  felt  an  electric  thrill  pen- 
etrate the  arm  which  rested  on  his  own. 
Gerda  said  not  a  word,  nor  did  he. 

Before  they  separated,  however,  this  even- 
ing, Augustin  took  her  band,  pressed  it  close- 
ly in  his,  and  said — 

"  Keep  in  mind,  Gerda,  that  there  is  a 
borne  open  to  yt>u  at  whatever  moment  you 
please ;  that  you  have  brothers  and  sisters 
who  will  do  every  thing  to  see  you  satis- 
fied, and — happy  as  you  may  and  ought  to 
be!" 

Gerda  answered  nothing.  But  she  clasped 
her  brother  in  her  arms,  and  Augustin  felt 
upon  his  cheek  a  burning  kiss  and  a  tear. 
Gerda  then  vanished  into  the  gloomy  en- 
trance of  Mrs.  Juliana's  room. 

Three  consequences  fdlowed  this  walk 
and  this  conversation.  The  first,  that  a  little 
light  vras  kindled  in  Gerda's  soul.  The  sec- 
ond, that  Mrs.  Juliana's  curiosity  to  hear 
something  about  the  beautiful  things  that 
Gerda  had  seen  caused  her  to  thaw  a  little, 
and  she  condescended  —  although  with  a 
cloudy  countenance  and  a  severe  voice — to 
ask  some  questions.  The  third,  that  Gerda 
soon  aftei-ward  visited  Lagertha  in  her  stu- 
lio,  and  again  experienced  the  effect,  which 
developed  still  more  the  thoughts  which  the 
jrst  visit  had  awoke. 

Sbe  returned  many  times  to  sit  as  a  model 


for  the  figure  of  the  Fate  ;  and  Sigurd,  who 
felt  himself  flattered  by  any  kind  of  attention 
which  gave  to  his  bride  elect  a  flattering 
celebrity,  made  no  objection. 

During  these  sittings  the  otherwise  silent 
and  pale  artist  was  often  enlivened  by  the 
animated  model,  and  revealed  to  her  many  a 
picture  from  her  past  life,  many  a  feature 
of  her  silent  and  strong  soul,  which  pro- 
duced an  enfiranchising  effect  upon  the  young 
Gerda. 

We  have  collected  the  scattered  traits  into 
a  picture,  and  present  it  here  before  the  eye 
of  the  reader  i 


THE  ICELANDIC  LAD5r. 

It  sounds  like  a  legend,  but  it  is  never- 
theless a  reality,  that  there  lies  up  in  the 
North  Sea,  an  island  with  a  burning  volcano, 
and  hot  bubblisg  fountains,  amid  eternal 
snow ;  an  island  rich  in  ice  and  fire  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  called  by  the  bardic-song 
of  the  Scandinavian  north,  its  cradle.  There, 
by  the  sound  of  the  sea's  eternal  swell,  the 
Wds  noted  down  the  songs  and  the  legends 
of  a  remote  antiquity,  the  first-bom  child  of 
the  popular  mind.  There,  upoQ  the  per- 
petually trembling  earth,  did  steadfast  minds 
write  down  the  memories  and  the  history 
common  to  the  three  oldest  nations  of  the 
north.  There  arose  the  Edda,  beneath  the 
fires  of  Hecla,  bringing  down  the  old  legends 
of  the  gods  with  meir  treasures  of  still  un- 
exhausted wisdom,  through  stormy  centuries 
to  oiir  own  times.  And  more,  for  four  hun- 
dred years,  amid  the  songs  and  writings  of 
the  bu^s,  lived  and  fought  upon  the  volcanic 
island,  a  powerful  race  of  the  three  Scandi- 
navian royal  kingdoms. 

Still  seethe  the  volcanos  ;  still  leap  up  the 
boiling  fountains  amid  the  snow-fields  of 
Iceland ;  still  heaves  the  stormy  ocean  around 
the  shores,  and  the  swans  sing  to  the  light 
of  the  midnight  sun ;  but  the  heroic  Ufe 
upon  the  island  is  lon^  since  dead,  and  the 
songs  of  the  bards  are  silent.  Still,  however, 
the  legends  abide  in  the  memories  of  the 
people,  and  serve  to  enliven  the  long  winter 
evenings  by  the  light  of  the  fire  and  the  hum 
of  the  spinning-wheel.  And  still  warmly 
beats  here  ^pd  there  a  heart  for  that  won- 
derful poetry  which  the  island  possesses,  not 
merely  in  its  memory,  but  in  its  natural 
features  and  magnificent  scenery. 

"There  was  Lagertha  Knutson  born.  Her 
father  was  the  Danish  governor  of  the  island, 
a  cheerful  man,  with  a  great  love  of  art,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  with  the  Danes.  Her 
mother  was  a  Swede,  a  silent  woman,  of  a 
still  but  deep  character,  as  are  Swedish 
women  generally.  The  child  seemed  to 
have  inherited  from  her  father  his  feeling 
for  art,  and  silence  from  her  silent  mother. 
A  few  years  after  the  birth  of  the  child,'  the 
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mother  died.  Tho  only  daughter  became 
nnspeakubly  dear  to  her  father.  Her  bed 
was  in  bis  room  ;  her  play-place  at  his  feet, 
or  on  his  koees.  When  he  sate  at  bis 
writing-table,  she  sate  nnder  it,  and  amused 
herself  with  cutting  and  owing  wood.  One 
day  she  cut  her  finger  and  began  to  cry. 
The  &ther  took  her  npon  his  knee,  and  cat 
his  own  finger,  so  tint  it  Med,  and  let  ber 
see  that  he  did  not  trouble  himself  aboat  it, 
but  only  laughed.  From  this  hour,  bodily 
auffering  never  cott  tihe  daaghter  a  tear. 
How  brautiful  if  the  could  have  grown  up 
in  the  sunshine  of  this  paternal  love;  because 
— if  thou  hast  seen  a  bright-eyed  girl  lean 
npon  her  father's  arm,  her  head  toward  his 
shoulder,  following  with  her  glances  every 
movement  of  I^is  countenance,  taking  in 
every  word  from  his  lips — then  hast  thou 
Men  an  image  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
the  purest,  the  most  ennobRng  attachments 
which  the  earth  possesset*; — nay,  heaven 
iteelf  knows  no  higher,  no  more  delightful 
•nd  more  holy  attorament  than  that  between 
father  acid  child. 

But  dark  clouds  arose  upon  the  bright 
heaven  of  La^rtha's  childhood.  When  she 
was  in  her  thirteenth  year,  her  father  mar- 
ried again,  and  tlie  young,  handsome,  gay 
wife  seduced  away  to  herself  all  his  love. 
He  still  loved  his  danghter  very  much  ;  but 
she  was  no  longer  every  thing  to  him.  He 
was  no  longer  to  ber  what  he  had  been. 
The  young  girl  felt  this  bitterly,  and  ail  the 
more  so  because  her  education  came  into 
the  hands  of  her  stepmother.  Lagertba 
mast  now  be  fasbbned  according  to  the  type 
which  people  invariably  regard  as  womanly. 
She  must  make  herself  fascinating,  in  order 
to  fascinate.  But  the  girl  did  not  trouble 
herself  about  fascinating,  was  not  fascinating, 
•nd  would  not  become  so  by  tight-lacing,  and 
dancing-lessons,  and  aD  the  means  used  for 
this  purpose.  They  wanted  to  bend  her 
win  by  force,  and  that  made  her  self-willed. 
And  when  her  mother  or  her  teachers  saw 
her  busied  with  her  childish  ugly  figures  of 
wax  or  of  wood,  in  which  she  took  the 
greatest  delight,  diey  said,  "  What's  that 
tor  1 — throw  that  rubbish  away."  Thus  the 
young  girl  became  ashamed  of  her  &vorite 
employment,  and  spent  all  the  more  time 
ont  of  the  house. 

"  Let  her  be — leave  the  girl  more  to  her- 
self," said  the  fhther ;  "  she'll  get  right  m 
time." 

And  when  handsome  and  agreeable  chil- 
dren filled  the  house,  it  became  difficult  to 
nobody  to  let  her  alone. 

Lagertba  escaped  out  into  the  wild  scenes 
of  nature ;  and,  aniid  the  cliffs  of  hardened 
bva  and  basalt,  by  the  lofty,  leaping  fountains 
of  the  thundering  Qeijsers,  she  felt  hapi^ 
and  vigorous  in  mind.  In  her  own  home 
she  became  stiff  and  silent,  and  grew  up 
reserved   and  incomprehensible  —  even  to 


herself— tall,  slender,  white  as  snow,  and 
apparently  as  cold  likewise. 

But  when,  during  the  long  autumn  and 
spring  nights,  the  swans,  whidi  lay  by  &ou-  ' 
sands  in  flocks  near  the  shore,  struck  of 
their  song,  and  the  sound  reached  her,  clear 
and  vibrating  ats  the  tones  of  the  ghtss-har- 
raobicon,  and  warlike  as  the  trumpet,  or  th« 
hnnting'-horn ;  then  awoke  within  herafift, 
OB  anrest,  a  longing,  painful  end  yet  deligbt- 
fbt  at  tibe  same  time.  Then  rose  she  op 
aad  looked  over  the  sea — k>oked  afiu-  i£\ 
listened  to  wikl,  melodious  sounds,  Ae  dance 
of  the  northern  lights  around  the  old  tradi- 
tional island,  very  often  irregular  and  wM, 
•8  the  emotions  in  her  own  breast,  \M 
sometimes  also  perfecting  ^emselves  into 
the  northern  lights'  crown,  that  beautifbl 
phenomenon,  in  which  aU  the  rays  leap  to- 
gether into  a  pynimidal  point,  around  the 
top  of  which  is  formed  a  crown  of  fight  do 
longer  un8tiri)le  and  flaming,  but  qtriet.  With- 
out the  least  movement ;  serene,  white, 
clear  as  a  ^ry  round  the  head  of  a  saint 

And  wherever  we  see  completioo,  be  it 
in  tbe  northern  crown,  or  in  tbe  uTe  cf  Wash- 
ington, or  Oustaf  Wasa,  there  we  see  abo 
a  prophetic  sign,  which  speaks  to  as  of  «nr 
own  destii^.  No  wonder  then,  if  io  the 
soul  of  the  looker-oD,  Joy  and  pain,  humilia- 
tiori  and  pride  alternate ;  no  wonder  then, 
if  the  lonely,  reserved,  but  in  spirit  Strongly 
animated  young  gh-l  felt  in  ihts  nocturnal 
spectacle  her  heart  beat  with  presentiments 
of  something  great,  and  firee,  and  of  a  g^ 
rious  life  oat  in  the  world. 

Thus,  during  many  a  night.  Daring  the 
day,  when  the  disquiet  became  toe  power- 
ful within  her,  she  seated  herself  in  h«i 
little  boat,  caBed  "  The  Star,"  nnfiirled  its 
sail,  and  let  it  Ay  before  the  wind,  through 
the  hi^  waves,  through  dangerous  breaksia, 
often  with  momentary  hazard ;  but  there 
she  stood  joyful  at  the  helm,  and  albwed 
herself  to  be  wetted  by  the  foam  and  bkiwn 
by  the  storm ;  and — never  did  she  feel  hap- 
pier than  when  she  thus  wrestled  with 
winds  and  waves. 

In  the  winter  evenings,  when  ^e  hand- 
some lady  of  the  governor  of  the  istaixi 
assembled  around  her,  for  the  daitce,  or 
some  other  amusement,  all  the  compti^ 
which  ReikiavJI,  the  captal  of  the  idana, 
afiTorded  out  of  its  five  hundred  sonb,  La- 
gertba lay  before  the  fire  in  her  ftthert 
room,  with  his  dogs  and  bis  tame  bears,  ow 
heard  him  read  aloud  in  Sturlesob's  Le- 
gends of  die  Kings,  or  in  Seemund's  Edds, 
and  love  for  the  great  and  the  strong  bwoIm 
there  from  withitt  her.  Her  heart  beat  h^ 
— but  she  knew  not  wherefore. 

In  the  summer  she  had  a  happy  time  fi» 
some  weeks.  It  was  then  that  her  father 
made  a  journey  to  visit  the  northern  part* 
of  his  government.  On  these  journeys  he 
was  accompanied  by  Lagertba,  ou  horse- 
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bock,  over  untracked  aod  dangeroas  paths, 
over  rocks  and  through  spring  torrents. 
Through  many  a  beantifal  sammer  night 
Au»  traveled  she,  while  the  midnight  son 
advanced  above  their  heads,  and  the  swans 
Mog  swimming  with  their  young  in  cabn 
creeks  and  inland  seas.  She  lived  ia  the 
tent  with  her  faliier,  and  arose  every  morn- 
ing to  take  part  in  the  divine  service  wtiich 
was  performed  beneath  the  open  canopy  of 
the  sky  by  her  ia)iher  and  his  Icekwders. 
She  wandered  away,  md  ckunbered  among 
the  cliffs,  and  the  stilphui^pools  of  KrabUa ; 
■aw  the  Eldborg,  in  whose  anfiithomed 
deeps,  tivdition  aayt,  lie  strange  aod  beafa- 
tiful  gardens  ;  bathed  io  Ae  warm  springs 
of  Sturleson's  bath ;  was  present  at  the  hay- 
barvest — the  Icelanders'  oaly  harvest— on 
the  slopes  of  the  valleys,  and  visited  the  is- 
habitanla  in  Aeir  nomadic  homes. 

That  was  a  time  of  peaee  and  fresh  life ; 
after  this,  however,  she  was  again  at  home, 
solitary  at  home ;  solitary  in  idl  her  desires 
and  endeavors;  solitary  and  memptoyed, 
•nd  knew  not  what  she  shoald  do  in  that 
great,  marvelous  world  where  nobody  had 
any  need  for  her,  and  where  she  seemed  to 
herself  a  stranger  whose  language  no  one 
understood.  And  always  in  her  soni  was 
Aat  nnrest,  that  thirst  and  longing  for  a  life, 
m  activity,  respecting  which  jbelnd  mere- 
ly dark  dreams,  that  thirsting  for  a  fullness 
of  existence  for  which  she  believed  herself 
to  be  destined,  and  which  so  many  otliers 
renounce. 

Every  deep  longing,  however,  is  a  pro- 
phecy of  accomplishment ; '  to  every  earnest 
■eeker  it  is  promised  that  he  shall  find. 
Accident  is  t^e  apple  of  Newton,  which  by 
its  falling  from  the  tree,  brings  the  hidden 
thought  and  plan  into  reality.  If  the  bent 
of  the  will  |nd  the  disposition  are  but  strong 
enough,  sooner  or  later  the  apple  fiiUs ;  the 
opportunity  is  given. 

Lageifha's  &tb«r  became  a  second  time  a 
widower,  and  removed  to  Copeshagen,  with 
ruined  sfiaira,  and  almost  ruined  health. 
But  his  daughter — became  his  comfort  aod 
fau  support. 

It  was  in  the  Cbnrcfa  «f  Our  Lady, 
while  standing  before  die  Apostles  of  Thor- 
waMseo,  that  tlie  artist  within  her  awoke  to 
oonscious  life.  Here  she  began  with  her 
own  hand  to  draw  and  to  stsdy. 

One  day,  while  she  was  at  her  work,  she 
heard  near  her,  a  voice  which  waa  spoakiog 
•  in  Swedish  in  praise  of  her  work.  She 
looked  around  her,  and  encountered,  a 
tbonghtfiH  and  friendly  eye,  and  a  grave 
eoantenaoce  fuH  of  benevolence.  It  was  a 
Swedish  sculptor,  who  now  made  himself 
known  to  the  young  Danish  lady.  He  after- 
ward became  her  teacher  and  her  friend. 

It  is  often  said — and  not  without  reason — 
lliat  men  are  jealous  of  women  having  a 
more  independent,  and  a  freer  development 


of  mind,  which  they  fear  as  much  for  them 
as  for  themselves.  But  if  the  women  who 
hate  arrived  at  a  higher  step  on  the  ascent 
to  science  and  art,  are  asked  who  it  was  thslt 
devetoped  their  gifts,  who  encouraged  and 
directed  tlieir  be^nnings,  we  sfaldl  find  that 
the  greater  number,  with  hearts  warm  wH)l 
gratitude,  will  name — a  mnn. 

It  waa  so  with  Lagertha. 

At  the  age  of  two  and  twe»^,  riie  deyot«d 
herself,  widi  baming  and  incredible  indnstry; 
under  the  guidance  of  her  teaeher,  to  tiie  art 
of  the  sculptor.  She  bod  accustomed  herself 
in  Iceland,  to  wrestle  widi  difficulties  and 
to  overcome  them.  This  training  ^p  very 
useful  to  her  in  her  new  p4>  And 
when  success  crowned  her  labors— wlien 
her  fatore  enlarged  UiiM,  then  the  tielevetf 
father  looked  with  admiration  up  to  tiia  ' 
daughter  who  now  supported  his  old  age,  md 
gave  new  glory  to  his  name  and  honae. 
Then  what  life  was  herr!  bow  changed 
seemed  the  world  to  her !  Whichever  wagp 
she  looked,  she  saw  form,  aod  word,  and 
meaning ;  subi^Gtfor  thought  and  forcreatwA' 
art.  The  swan's  nocturnal  aoi^  of  combat; 
die  flaming  crews  of  the  silent  northeni 
lights ;  the  midnight  sun ;  the  sun  which 
never  set,  became  new  realities  in  herspiritual 
life ;  and  high  as  the  fountains  of  the  Geiser 
sprang  her  ^elings,  and  her  thoughts,  while 
with  this  sight  aad  this  sound  in  her  mind 
she  went  forward,  laboring  in  the  sweat  of 
her  brow,  aod  the  gladness  of  her  heart. 

Fortunately  for  uie  young  girl,  she  lived 
in  Denmark,  because  Denmark  is  the  artist 
amoi%  the  brother- nations,  and  artists  are 
here  more  patronized,  and  cared  for  titian  in 
Sweden  or  Norway.  I<ove  of  art  exista 
among  the  people.  In  the  houses  of  A« 
peasants  and  the  artisans,  pictores  and  sm^ 
uettss  are  met  with  by  die  artists  <tf  th« 
ootttttry.  The  young  artist,  therefore,  soon 
obtained  orders  which  enabled  her  to  con- 
tiotM  her  studies,  and  to  maintain  her  father's 
boose.  But  she  abo  worked.  Strong  health 
sustained  her  with  courage,  and  enabled  ber 
to  make  eSbrta  under  wfai(^  weaker  conatft- 
tutions  most  have  given  way. 

Fifteen  veers  bad  now  passed  between 
the  time  when  Lagertha's  artist-BOul  awoka 
to  life  before  the  spirit  of  Thorwaldsen,  and 
that  in  which  she  worked  out  the  figorea 
of  the  Fates  in  Sweden  with  iadqnndent 
creative  power. 

Of  what  the  ctrcamstance  was  wluch  bad 
occasioned  her  to  leave  her  country,  aod  bet 
sphere  of  labor,  Lagertha  said  nothing  to 
Oerda.  Gerda  fitnded  that  there  had  been 
some  voteanic  eruption,  whidi  bed  destroyed 
her  life'a  happiness,  and  threatened  to  anni* 
nikte  her  existence.  But  she  had  fled,  and 
liad  built  on  another  shore  a  new  babitatiMi, 
and  sought  now  to  erect  a  new  temple  to  the 
eternal  worship.  Lagertha  toM  not  how  dm 
bad  suffered,  and  what  it  waa  that  dveat 
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ened  her,  bat  sbe  permitted  heryoung  friend 
to  know  how  living  and  working  for  the  ideal, 
can  elcTate  tbe  human  being  above  the  fet- 
tering bonds  of  earth. 

And  Gerda  learned-;  listening  to,  and 
observing  her,  and  seeing  how  true  indepen- 
dence protects  parity,  and  every  thing  that 
ia  good  and  noble  among  men. 

When  Hedvig — as  often  happened — came 
and  interrupted  snch  like  conversation  in 
Lagertha's  studio,  and  in  her  friendly  and 
eheerfiil  manner  incited  the  "  npward  aspir- 
ing ladies  "  to  a  dinner  of  potatoes '"  in  their 
jackets,"  and  hemngs  and  fresh  butter,  or 
to  dri^  fish  and  peas,  or  to  "  wholesome 
water-glflbl,"  and  other  such  prosaic  food, 
Ibe  two  friends  accepted  the  invitation  thank- 
ftdly,  and,  as  larks  which  have  winged  them- 
selves, singing  np  to  the  heights  of  heaven, 
descend  to  rest  upon  the  meadow  turf,  bed- 
ded with  thyme  and  fragrant  grasses,  so 
accompanied  th^  with  delight  sister  Hedvig 
to  her  home,  and  her  excellent  dishes. 

We  will  now  turn  to  that  home,  in  order 
that  we  may  take  notice  of  the  movement 
within  it ;  but  as  we  consider  OOthilda  best 
able  to  give  an  account  of  them,  we  think 
we  can  not  do  better  than  to  read  scraps  <^ 
her  letters. 


SMALL  TRIFLES. 


TROM  gOTBILDA  TO  SERAPBIHA. 

Bulletin  No.  I. 
Mt  SERApam,  * 

1  AM  in  my  very  worst  temper,  vexed, 
■any,  tired,  provoked  with  iqyself,  every- 
body, and  the  whole  world.  I  must  break 
ont  upon  something — must  break  something 
to  pieces',  gbiss  and  porcelain  won't  serve 
my  turn ;  it  must  be  steel — iron,  a  bar  of 
iron !  I  would  thunder  in  the  world,  and  on 
all  the  fiends  that  are  in  it,  with  a  ThoHs 
chib!  I  would  do — I  don't  rightly  know 
what!  I  have  quarreled  with  every  body, 
and  have  ended  with  growing  desperate 
agunst  myself,  and  that  which  made  me.  I 
don't  beUeve  that  it  was  our  Lord,  nt  least 
not  alone — somebody  else  was  with  him  in 
tbe  plot.  I  suspect  also  that  I  have  not  been 
regularly  and  properly  christened,  the  heath- 
enish mind  is  so  very  powerful  within  me 
sometimes — and  I  shall  just  examine  our 
honorable  Dr.  Lund  on  the  subject,  when 
he  comes  here  to  marry  Engel  and  ITno.  And 
then — to  christen  a  poor,  sioiiil  human  crea- 
ture to  virlue  !  that  is  indeed  to  tempt  our 
Lord  and — the  Evil  One  also,  and  to  give 
folks  such  claims  on  one's  excellence.  Well^ 
I  have  taken  care  that  they  should  not  do 
tUs  with  me.  I  suspect  also  diat  marriage 
has  been  invented  to  make  many  people 
nnhappy.  We  have  now  two  weddings  in 
prospect  in  our  fiunily ;  tbe  one  seems  to  me 


like  an  actual  misfortune,  and  the  otbei— 
why,  yes,  it  may  be  a  hnppiness  for  some, 
but  to  me  it  is  a  misfoitune,  because  it  takes 
from  me  the  friend  of  my  childhood,  and 
from  home  its  most  cheerful  sunshine.  And 
already  is  Engel  half  severed  from  us  in  soul 
and  heart.  Besides,  of  her  No.  1,  eveiy 
body  else  has  become  No.  2,  and  I  have 
become  almost  null.  Yes,  I  cry  sometimes 
about  it,  when  nobody  sees  me,  because— 
Mrs.  Nebuchadnezzar  does  not  like  to  look 
dejected,  and  turns  up  her  nose  at  No.  1,  who, 
if  he  do  not  gain  too  great  an  influence  over 
Engel,  shall  find  favor  in  my  eyes,  because 
he  is  a  very  excellent  and  good  man,  altboagh 
I  have  not  perfect  confidence  in  his  princi- 
ples. Ho!  ho!  on  Friday  afternoon  the 
wedding  is  to  take  place.  We  wished  to 
have  had  merely  a  slight  entertainment,  but 
uncle  Herkules  says  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand such  "  kickshaws,"  but  will  have  a  regu- 
lar supper,  with  proper  meat,  and  a  jnstifidile 
number  of  guests ;  so  now  we  hare  sent  ont 
our  invitations.  After  supper  Uno  immedi- 
ately sets  off  with  Engel  to  his  estate,  which 
is  seven  miles  from  ue  city.  That  will  be 
in  the  English  fashion ;  and  it  may  be  as 
good  as  any  other,  as  she  is  to  go  soon  from 
tiie  house.  Whom  now  shall  IfaaTe  to  talk 
with  at  night  when  I  go  to  bed  7  and  to  ay 
and  laugh  with  on  all  occasions  ?  No,  tluut 
will  not  do  now;  I  shall  drown  my  paper 
with  my  tears.  I  roust  think  and  talk  of 
something  else.  But  then  another  wedding 
stares  me  in  the  face,  and -drives  me  mad; 
and  if  I  were  a  man  I  know  very  well  what  I 
should  do  with  "le  coupable  moriseer  Sigurd." 

"  Can  you  show  me  either  a  Ood  or  a 
devil  T"  was  said,  as  I  have  heard,  by  a 
blind  man  who  was  reckoned  foolidi  (but 
who,  I  diink,  was  very  wise ! ),  and  who  contin- 
ually stood  silently  looking  up  to  heavenreveo 
at  night.  Yes,  good  or  evil,  that  is  an  hon- 
est and  a  clear  game.  Bufnowad^s  every 
thing  runs  tc^ether,  and  has  a  littl&af  every 
thing.  From  this  comes  confusiod  and  un 
certainty.  And  here  in  the  family,  where 
people  wish  to  be  so  Christian,  and  Bo  rea- 
sonable, things  are  turned  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other,  and  people  stand  choosing 
and  deliberating  between  worthy  and  un- 
worthy, and  so  they  never  come  to  a  deds- 
ioo.  It  is  so  with  Morueer  Sigurd.  I,  for 
my  part,  doot  like  him,  and  I  tell  hhn  ao 
openly,  even  to  his  free.  I  think  that  a  bold, 
open  enmi^  is  better  than  an  nncertaio, 
lukewarm  friendship.  That  is  the  old  pa- 
gan in  me,  you  think  of  a  certainty.  That 
may  very  woU  be  tbe  case,  my  Seraphim, 
but — I  can  not  help  it.  I  say  with  uncle 
Herkules.  "  Friend  or  enemy !  then  it  is 
clear."  But  nowadays  every  thing  roM 
into  another,  and  that  I  don't  like.  My  ad- 
age is,  "  every  thing  or  nothing." 

Later. 

I  have  calmed  myself  and  become  a  litde 
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more  sober  over  a  gnme  a*  cheaa  with  uncle 
Herknies,  and  over  mixing  (and  tasting)  his 
toddy,  and  looking  at  him  and  hearing  him. 
Uncle  was  this  evening  particularly  mild 
and  agreeable,  and  went  into  his  "  peaceful 
reminiscences,"  and  in  them  he  always  in- 
troduces ladies,  and  I  think  it  is  more  amus- 
ing to  hear  of  them  than  his  warlike  expe- 
riences. This  evening  the  subject  of  his 
conversation  was  our  aunt  at  Skilne,  that 
Uttle  extraordinary  gentlewoman  whom  an-' 
cle  declares  that  I  resemble  both  in  eyes 
and  spirit.  She  learned  in  her  youth  to  be 
a  wicked  young  lady,  probably  like  the  un- 
dersigned, and  knew  nothing  more  amusing 
than  to  have  some  tricks  in  hand  which  set 
people  a  staring,  or  laogfaing,  or  else  fright- 
ened them  sadly.  She  had  the  most  mag- 
nificent long  light  bair  that  anv  body  can  im- 
agine ;  and  no  little  renown  did  this,  beauti-. 
fnl  hair  get  among  the  relations,  and  no  little 
was  said  about — how,  when  she  was  a  bride, 
this  hair  would  become  her,  plaited  like  a 
crown  upon  her  head.  But  when,  on  the 
morning  of  her  wedding,  they  came  to  dress 
this  beautiful  hair — because  she  was  to  be 
married  in  the  forenoon  at  church — and 
'  when  they  took  off  her  nightcnp — behold, 
there  fell  the  beautiful  golden  plaits  of  hair 
to  the  ground  with  the  cap ;  and  there  the 
bride  sate  with  her  head  ronnd  as  a  turnip, 
and  with  her  hair  cut  short,  and  she  was 
ready  to  die  with  laughter,  to  see  the  con- 
sternation of  those  who  saw  it,  and  how  tliey 
could  hardly  refrain  from  screaming  in  hor- 
ror. 

The  bridegroom,  however,  laughed  with 
the  bride  at  the  joke,  and  they  two  were  a 
happy, couple,  although  she  continued  many 
(^  her  peculiarities  which  were  not  alto- 
gether womanly.  Thus,  she  always  wore 
men's* clothes,  and  was  fond  of  manly  occu- 
pations, such  as  hunting,  riding,  turning  on 
a  lathe,  and  even  occasionally  smoking  a 
pipe.  But  with  all  this,  the  (xid  little  lady 
was  so  truly  gentle,  and  kind,  and  cheerful, 
diat  she  made  every  body  happy  around 
her,  so  that  every  body  coitlially  liked  her, 
and  became  attached  to  her.  Uncle  Her- 
knies went  to  live  with  her  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  after  the  death  of  his  pa- 
rents, and  was  brought  up  on  her  estate, 
together  with  her  six  sons.  These  young 
gentlemen  lived  together  in  a  large  parlor, 
called  "  the  lion's  den,"  and  there  was  mer- 
riment and  noise  enough ;  still,  from  their 
very  earliest  youth  they  all  assembled  to 
family  prayers,  morning  and  evening.  The 
little  countess  was  the  very  best  of  mothers 
to  these  lads,  alike  prudent  and  kind,  and 
nothing  pleased  her  better  than  to  get  up  a 
hunting-party,  or  some  sort  of  amusement 
which  would  entertain  them.  They  were, 
at  the  same  time,  happy  and  merry  young 
men,  and  never  thought  of  doing  any  thing 
which  was  wicked  or  unjust. 


As  a  widow  she  lived  splendidly  on  her 
large,  magnificent  estate,  often  drove  out; 
when  she  used  black  horses  in  her  carriage, 
she  was  attended  by  a  black  dog,  and  when 
white  liorses  by  a  white  dog.  Alter  she 
had  cut  off  her  hair  on  her  wedding-day, 
she  always  wore  a  caried  and  finely-p«w- 
dered  gentleman's  wig.  She  commonly 
wore  a  white  cravat,  white  waistcoat,  and 
a-coat  with  rounded  laps,  which  hung  over 
the  petticoats.  A  fine  and  delicately  white 
frilled  shirt,  wristbands,  and  boots,  com- 
pleted the  costume,  to  which  bekinged  a 
little  man's  hat,  with  a  broad  brim,  which 
sat  rather  on  one  side  of  the  head.  The 
little,  little  old  woman  in  this  dress,  with 
her  upright  carriage,  her  elevated  head,  her 
nose  as  if  snuffing  the  wind — like  the  un- 
dersigned— and  her  handsome  countenance, 
looked  really  beautiful,  and  commanded  the 
respect  of  all.  She  was  kioked  up  to  and 
beloved  by  her  children  find  her  de|iendents, 
and  was  always  called  by  the  latter  "  Sir 
Countess."  She  k>ved  hunting  and  fishing 
even  to  her  old  age,  and  when  she  was  sev- 
enty years  ok]  shot  a  roebuck  in  her  own 
park. 

Among  her  household  she  was  always 
cheerful  and  kind,  and  amused  herself  great- 
ly by  giving  them  riddles  to  guess,  in  partic- 
ular to  one  of  her  women,  who  always  for- 
got the  solution  of  the  riddle. 

"  Who  gave  the  first  kisa  in  Rome  ?"  wa» 
one  of  her  most  frequently-repeated  riddles, 
and  (ha,  answer  that  was  returned  always 
was,  "  Oh  !  how  should  I  know  ? — it  was, 
perhaps,  the  Pope !" 

And  with  that  the  little  countess  would 
laugh  immoderately. 

"  Yes,  she  was  a  dear  little  okl  woman  ."* 
exclaimed  uncle  every  now  and  then,  while 
he  was  describing  her  excellent  qualities 
and  her  oddities,  and  his  eyes,  as  ne  said 
this,  beamed  warmly,  inspiring  warmth  in 
others. 

It  is  a  great  pity,  ro^  sweet  Ina,  that  you 
have  not  seen  uncle  in  his  most  beautiful 
moments ;  I  assure  you  that  if  you  had,  yon 
would  be  a  little  bit  in  love  with  him ;  yes, 
and  then  we  shouh)  become  rivals.  But 
look  you,  my  Seraphim,  it  is  not  worth 
while  being  too  aera[^im-like  and  too  an- 
gelically good  with  him.  People  must  have 
a  little  spirit  in  them,  and  let  him  see  it, 
now  and  then,  into  the  bargain.  For  my 
part,  I  don't  know  how  I  should  keep  up 
my  temper  if  it  were  not  for  him,  and  if  I 
had  not  him  to  stand  by  me,  and  did  not 
hear  Thor's  hammer  thunder  through  the 
house. 

Good  night,  my  eyebright,  my  lily  of  the* 
vallev ;  promise  me  to  drink  chalybeate  water 
in  the  morning,  and  to  road  Kalmodin'a 
Mirror  for  Women  at  night,  instead  «»f 
novels,  till  yon  drop  asleep ;  and  I  promiM 
you  that  you  shall  have  a  little  bulletin  from 
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me  every  day,  which  shall  tell  you  all  our  vi- 
vacity and  folly  here  at  home  till  the  wed- 
ding is  over,  and  I  can  go  myself  to  you,  and 
•erve  it  nil  up  a  second  time,  and  make  an 
onslaught  upon  your  paleness,  and  aunt  Per- 
petua's  dishes.  And  this  I  tell  you,  that  if 
you  do  not  become  "for  one  day  red  as  a 
rose,  both  on  cheek  and  in  temper,  I  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  be  well-behaved. 

I  will  not,  however,  stiU  suspect  our 
Lord's  mamigement,  but  will  betteve  that 
one  of  these  days  he  will  take  hM  inte  his 
•wn  hand,  and  then — ^yes,  then  eveiy  thing 
win  go  on  bravely,  and  yon  will  become  my 
little  sister-in-law !  I,  however,  shall  always 
remain,  as  now, 

Yeur  faithfiil 

WiCKen  On*. 

BuUetw  No.  II. 

Monday.  Gloomy  prospects !  Mrs.  Blan- 
din,  the  cook,  whom  we  usually  employ  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  can  not  come  this 
time ;  she  was  engaged  beforehand  to  oar 
neighbor,  Orocer  Pepparkorn,  whose  eldest 
daughter,  Olynipia  Corona  Napoleona  Ly- 
■andra  Pepparkorn,  is  to  be  married  on  the 
same  day  as  Engel,  and  on  which  occasion 
a  great  ieast  is  made. 

Infatuated  by  Miss  Iceland's  creed  "  peo- 
^  ie  can  do  whatever  they  will,"  and  to  paci- 
ly  Hedvig,  and  to  avoid  having  a  strange 
oook  in  the  house,  I  have  foolhardily  under- 
taken the  management  of  the  kitchen  for 
that  day,  that  is  to  say,  as  head  of  that  de- 
partment, and  I  foresee  that  all 'will  go 
wrong.  In  the  mean  time  I  read  incessant- 
ly Margareta  Nylander  and  Cajsa  Varg,  and 
nave  continually  in  my  head  these  and  other 
•nch  words,  "take  a  pound,"  while  aunt 
Queen  Bee  and  Hedvig  lay  their  wise  beads 
together  and  determine  on  dishes. 

We  have  all  a  great,  deal  to  do  in  the 
house ;  I  mean  the  ladies,  f«r  the  gentle- 
men do  nothioc — but  give  trouble. 

"  Le  coupabU"  comes  here  like  a  jealous 
Turk  after  his  beauty,  Who  is  now  helping 
ns  to  sew,  and  to  gel  Eogel's  things  ready, 
^nd  has  quite  lost  his  good  temper.  He  is 
horrible !  1  consider  him  as  descended  di- 
recthf  from  Saturn,  who  ate  up  his  own 
children  out  of  love  to  himself.  If  he  makes 
Gerda  unhappy,  then — ^let  him  take  care  of 
himself^  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  be  is  not 
tafeofhislife. 

Our  "  Prince  Hamlet  "looks  mysterious, 
Knd  I  am  continually  expecting  that  some 
misfortune  wifl  happen,  that  he  wiH  either 
kill  himself  or  Sigurd,  and  perhaps  all  of  ns ! 
his  keepers  and  his  guards,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  beginning  to  look  more  uneasy — I  have 
*  black  sea  of  thoughts  widiin  my  soul. 
Ah  !  my  eyebright,  What  a  deal  of  darkness 
there  Is  m  the  world.  And  If  1  had  not 
♦ome  stars  which  1  cooM  look  up  to  and 
Which  atwttys  shine  bright,  tfaenh- 


Adien,  my  veiy  dearest!  I  have  not 
time  to  write  a  k>nger  Jereaaiad  to-day. 

P.S. — I  have  got  a  jnmple  in  the  middle 
of  my  forehead  and  two  oo  my  chin.  B«aa- 
l^ful  ornaments  for  a  bridesmaid!  I  wm 
certainty  bom  under  an  unlucky  star!  I 
am  a  sacrifice  to  fate.    In  case  not 

BuHednNcItl. 

Tuetday — Hurrah!  every  thing  grovri 
light ;  every  thine  improves ;  and  I  congrat- 
ulate mys^  and  the  whole  world !  King 
Ahasuerus  of  haughty  memory  could  not 
have  felt  greater  pleasure  when  he  saw  tfas 
beautiful  Esther  than  I,  when  this  moraing 
I  saw,  in  her  frightful  bad-weather  costume, 
Miss  Esther  Sara  SjOber^  that  sun  among 
housekeepers,  who  was  i^  in  all  in  my  pa- 
rents' house,  managed  the  housekeeping  and 
gave  us  lessons  in  French — ;though  I  never 
properly  could  make  clear  to  myself  bow 
rightly  to  use  "la"  and  "le;"  whether  it 
was  her  &ttlt  or  mine  I  do  not  know — who 
tanght  me  my  first  legends  and  songs — she 
whom  I  believed  to  be  at  fifty  miles  Stance, 
but  who  now — the  good  soul — was  come  ts 
everlook  Engel's  bndal,  and  to  assist  us  at 
it !  I  knew  well  that  Hedvig  had  written  0 
to  hffl*  about  it,  but  none  of  us  bahered  that 
she  would  come.  But  now  she  was  come, 
and  as  she  stood  there  with  her  roand,  re- 
spectable countenance,  beaming  with  good 
will ;  her  broad,  exceUent  figure,  that  looked 
as  if  it  could  carry  Atlas  upon  its  shoulders, 
we  sisters  were  so  delighted  that  we  beg^ 
to  dance  a  reeularly  tempestuons  danct 
around  her,  while  she  at  the  same  time 
laughed  and  cried  for  joy  over  us.  After 
this  I  became  again  a  supernumerary,  hara 
placed  myself  as  a  vohinteer  under^amseD 
Sara's  command,  and — do  whatever  I  like, 
and  defy  Mrs.  Blandin  and  ■•  le  conpable," 
and  the  pimples,  and  tfae  whole  world,  to 
put  down  my  courage.  Now  every  thing 
will  go  on  bravely,  either  in  one  way  or 
another,  that  I  am  sure  of. 

Undo  Urbanus  threatens  ns  with  a  poefll 
in  honor  of  die  solemnly ;  Dalerin  the  joiner 
with  a  similar  one.  I  have  also  had  a  litdt 
poetical  stream  of  try  own,  but  it  has  dried 
up  in  the  prospect  of  the  great  flood. 

Every  body  who  is  hrvited  "  wiB  have  tb* 
honor  of  coming !"  Let  them  come ;  M 
them  come !  They  shall  be  received  with 
B  warm  welcome. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  sample  of  our  ex- 
cellent housekeepefs  gingerbread,  and  > 
sketch  of  her'portroit. 

BiMetm,  Ifo.  IF. 
Wednesday.-^^<t«rf  thhig  stiB  goei  « 
weH.  But  it  becomes  more  and  more  fWn 
that  the  Pepparkorns  and  we  are  rivals,  sod 
tfiat  mother  Pepparttorn  and  fXlher  Fepmf- 
korn,  and  Olympia  Corona  Napoleons  Lf" 
aandra  Pepparkorn  have  vowed  to  ftead  • 
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ioto  the  dost  with  their  state  and  grandear. 
Mrs.  Blandin,  oar  former  cook,  whom  they 
have  taken  from  us,  comes  in  here  from  time 
to  time  and  has  consultations  with  our  House- 
keeper, giring  her  on  these  occasions — as  I 
fancy,  by  particular  desire— various  notions 
of  the  preparations  Vrhich  are  making  for  the 
Pepparkorn's  wedding — and  carrying  back 
wid)  her— as  I  suppose,  to  theot — notions 
about  the  preparations  for  the  solemnity 
here,  which  are  very  much  more  unexpen- 
sive.  In  particnlar  very  great  is  the  differ- 
ence in  the  wardrobes  of  the  brides.  Thirty 
new  dresses,  "  the  one  silk'  dress  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  other,'!  says  Mrs.  Blandin,  has 
Lyitandta  had  made  for  herself;  collars 
which  cost  fourteen  rix-dollars  a  piece; 
pocket-handkerchiefs  which  cost  twenty  rix- 
dollars  each,  and  so  on.  The  furniture  ac- 
cordingly ;  nothing  can  be  too  grand ;  "  the 
dearer  the  better."  And  the  wedding  din- 
ner !  and  all  the  wines ;  it  makes  me  dizzy 
in  my  head  !  If  Mrs.  Blandin  was  to  know 
that  Engel  has  had  only  three  new  gowns, 
how  she  would  clasp  her  hands  together, 
and  would  lose,  I  believe,  all  respect  for  our 
family,  j  did,  however,  let  out  before  her 
■  — as  the  greatest  secret,  of  course — what  I 
will  now  tell  yon — that  when  uncle  Herknies, 
the  other  day,  presented  Engel  with  a  two 
hundred  rix-dollar  bill,  "to  make  herself 
grand  with,"  as  he  said,  she  threw  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  asked  him  whether 
8he  might  do  with  this  money  as  riie  liked  ; 
to  which  uncle  said  "^m."  Whereupon 
Engel  employed  the  greater  part  of  it  in 
perfectly  clothing  ten  poor  yottng  girls  who 
last  year  were  confirmed  at  the  same  time 
with  herself,  and  retained  only  a  small  por- 
tion to  "  make  herself  grand  with,"  accord- 
ng  to  uncle's  wishes.  I  told  MrR.^kindin 
Ibat  I  thought  this  application  of  the  money 
was  more  beatitiful  than  all  Lysandre's 
grand  furniture  and  dresses ;  and  I  had  not 
at  all,  in  so  saying,  a  countenance  of  Chris- 
tian hnraifity:  I  can  believe  that  1  kM>ked 
much  more  like  Mrs.  NebnchadneKzar. 
Mrs.  Blandin  looked  rather  bhnk  a;  she 
went  out.  It  did  me  good  to  send  a  little 
peppercorn  to  Pepparkorn's.  Much  good 
may  it  do  them. 

BulleHn,  No.  V. 

Thursday  monting. — The  peppercorn 
■ticks  in  my  throat,  or  has  risen  there,  and 
rather  bums  my  conscience,  and  lets  me 
know  that  it  is  not  so  pretty  nor  yet  so 
respectable  to  try  to  outrival  the  blessed 
Pepparkorns,  as  I  did  yesterday  with  my 
bragging.  But  what  is  done  is  done,  and 
what  is  written  is  written,  and  I  will  not 
•eera  to  yon  to  be  better  than  I  am. 

Ha,    ho!    to-morrow! to-morrow   I 

•hall  hardly  find  time  to  write  to  yon ;  but 
the  day  after  I  shall  do  so  at  length.  My 
pimples  are  better,  thanks  to  white  alum ; 


bat^-I  fiinc7  that  the  world  is  heavy !  Stand 
by  me,  aven  if  I  dionld  netar  beeonM  mtioDtl 
and — — — 

Virtuofts,  or 
WonMm  in  her  perfection 

Bulletin,  No.  VI. 

Saturday  morning — Every  thing  is  now 
topsy-turvy  in  my  head  and  in  my  heart, 
therefore  if  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
comes  topsy-turvy  on  the  paper,  do  yon  your 
best  to  get  it  in  order,  my  Seraphim. 

Where  shall  I  begin  ? 

It  was  six  o'ck>ck,  I  believe  when  the 
bride  stood  ready  dressed,  snirounded  by 
her  bridesmaids  and  two  manhaia,  with 
large  branch  candlesticks,  which  were  ligbl^ 
ed,  while  she  showed  herself  to  the  people. 
The  people  were  legion,  and  were  very  in- 
quisitive, but  said  that  they  never  had  seen 
a  more  beautiful  bride,  or  one  more  like  "an 
angel." 

And  so  she  looked — as  pioift  as  a  child, 
and  bright  and  happy  when  she  stood  by 
Uno's  side  before  Hm  silver-haired  Dr. 
Lund,  who  married  them.  He  performed 
the  ceremony  so  worthily  and  so  beautifully; 
I  felt  myself  quite  good  and  pious.  Uno 
was  pale  and  serious,  but  Engel — ^her  color, 
her  glance,  her  whole  being  remained  un- 
changed ;  she  looked  like  an  angel  of  light ! 

After  the  ceremony,  Br.  Lund  made  a 
short,  warm-hearted  address  to  the  young 
pair,  about  how  "  they  shotrid  give  a  home 
to  the  Saviour  in  their  house."  Any  body 
must  have  boon  a  pagan  who  bad  not  been 
aflfected  by  it!  I  k>oked  at  Uno;  there  he 
sate  end  concealed  his  e}^  with  his  bands, 
and  I  then  saw  a  kifgtf  bright  tear  roH  down 
his  pale  cheeks.  I  felt  myself  more  nearly 
akin  to  him  than  ever  before. 

An  hour  before  the  marriage  Hedvig  and 
he  had  some  conversatiM  together,  and  1 
heard  her  say, — "  Let  them  be  to  you  holy, 
Uno !  take  care  not  to  disturb  them  !" 

To  which  he  replied  witii  a  reproachful, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time,  beaxitifnl  look, 
"  Are  you  so  Httfci  acquainted  with  me  T" 

Only  the  nearest  relations  and  friends 
were  presenl  at  the  mvriage.  When  it 
was  over,  the  other  gnetta  arrived.  Uncle 
Herkules  Would  have  hivited  all  the  world^ 
if  Hedvig  had  not  made  him  satisfied  with 
half,  probably .  about  fifty  people.  There 
were,  of  oonrse,  too  maay  for  onr  sm»B 
rooms,  which  thus  became  hot  and  close, 
and  felt  all  the  moire  so,  as  the  company 
was  any  thing  but  lively  and  talkative.  I 
have  otten  heard  it  said  that  weddings  ars 
generally  wearisome,  but  have  never  right- 
ly known  why  until  now.  Now  I  believe  it. 
And  many  causes  coatrHnited  to  make  none 
of  us  cheerful,  neither  Hedvig,  ner  Augostin, 
nor  Gerda ;  Ivar  kwked  as  Erik  the  Foar- 
teenth  must  have  looked  just  before  he  com- 
mitted the  Sture  murder,  and  "  Je  eoupabW* 
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looked  like  a  r8gn.ar  Christiem  the  Tyrant. 
Bror  declared  that  I  looked  like  the  ceniusion 
of  Babel,  and  I  thought  that  he  had  some- 
what the  appearance  of  a  Swedish  Cory- 
don  ;  in  a  word,  we  were  all,  more  or  less, 
ont  of  tune,  and  there  occurred  such  infinite 
pauses  in  the  conversation — ^you  know  how 
inch  feel  in  company !  We  grew  more 
lively  when  supper-time  came.  But  even 
here,  at  the  great  table,  we  could  not  be 
merry.  Uncle  Herkules  tried  all  he  could 
to  enliven  us  and  himself,  and  he  proposed 
toasts,  but  people  always  relapsed  again  into 
the  old  silence,  and  uncle  was  not  in  a  merry 
mood  himself, — and  one  heard  nothing  but  a 
clatter  of  knives  and  forks.  But  "  htut  du 
mie\  gesehen!"  with  the  coontenaoce  of  a 
royal  herald,  up  rose  uncle  Urbanus— long 
live  nncle  Urbunus  ! — and  begged  the  atten 
tion  of  the  company  to  a  most  curious  and 
remarkable  wedding-poem,  which  he  had 
found  among  his  collection ;  whereupon  he 
read  the  following: — 

The  Epitbalamium  of  the  well-bom  Ma- 
thtas  Ulf  (wolf ),  and  Miss  AdelOf  Oet  (she- 
gont)  of  NSsgard,  in  the  parish  of  Adela 
Vedno,  in  the  northern  province  of  Vysbo, 
who  were  solemnly  married  by  Mr.  BjOrn 
(bear)  Gudmundson ;  an.  1640. 

A  Wol/tuB  set  himself  to  think  one  day 

How  he  could  make  a  young  She-goai  bis  prey. 

Bweet  were  the  words  which  he  to  her  addressed, 

Ere  he  got  hold  of  her,  the  cunning  beast ! 

He  asked  the  PamU-goaU,  as  well  be  might. 

Whether  a  Wolf  would  cause  her  sore  alfiight : 

If  not,  he  would  make  free  on  her  to  call : 

He  did  not  mean  offense — oh,  none  at  all ! 

The  Buck,  the  Wolf,  the  young  She-goat  they  meet. 

And  now  the  H'olf  cftnea  walking  on  two  feet : 

Bight  glad  was  he,  both  heart  and  soul,  to  know 

That  he  had  now  got  hold  of  such  a  Dot. 

The  Chat  she  bleats,  the  Wo^be  barks,  the  sinner, 
Vet  she  fesrs  not  lest  she  shoald  be  his  dinner ; 
for  they  have  sworn,  as  true  compsnloos  may, 
To  be  good  friends  noto  their  dying  day ; 
And  thus  the  Wol/bj  no  dire  fury  prest. 
Hay  clasp  the  young  Sht-goat  unto  his  breast 
A  Fox  was  marshal  on  the  wedding  mora, 
An  Owlet  did  the  youthful  bride  adorn : 
The  old  Ooat  gave  the  young  She-goat  away ; 
A  OoMy  was  the  herald,  trim  and  ga v. 
The  Drigon  and  his  little  ones  were  there. 
And  of  the  wedding-banquet  had  th^r  share ; 
The  Blaek-eoek  also,  with  his  plumage  bright, 
Was  heard  to  crow  there  till  the  moraing-ligfat. 
The  ancient  Buck  was  bidden  to  the  feast : 
The  well-fed  ifog-was  there,  a  welcome  guest. 
All  came  who  would,  both  high  and  low  of  station, 
All  came  to  ofier  warm  congratulation. 
More  came  than  were  invited,  welcome  then. 
Noble  and  peasant,  and  good  clergymen. 
A  Bear  he  married  thein,  and  shortly  alter, 
There  wa«  a  deal  of  merriment  and  laughter. 

Of  their  descendants  what  may  be  the  sum. 
That  ma^  be  reckoned  up  in  time  to  come ! 
All  this  IS  true,  and  not  an  klle  chime. 
And  worthy  to  be  writ  in  runic-rhyme. 

Scarcely  was  this  Epithalamium  read,  be- 
fore there  was  a  universal  burst  of  laughter, 
and  on  every  side  noise  and  merriment 
among  the  company,  and  many  of  them  who 
had  names  of  animals  or  vegetables,  began 


to  call  on  each  other :  Swineshead  nodded 
to  Oxhead ;  Ram  butted  with  Buck ;  Eagle 
drank,  to  Dove  ;  Fox  jingled  glass  with 
Cuckoo ;  Mrs.  Pike  was  the  best  of  frieodt 
over  a  glass  of  water  with  Mrs.  Oooie ;  and 
I  almost  think  that  young  Mr.  Oarden  mada 
a  declaration  of  love  to  Miss  Rote.  And 
last  of  all,  everybody  joined  in  a  toast  to 
uncle  Urbanus  Myrdeleaf,  who,  happy  as  a 
god,  stood  sAiling  to  himself  and  the  wfaols 
world  as  he  said — 

"  Av,  ay — ay,  ay !  Is  it  not  remaiiaUe ) 
— Eh  7 — thanks  mpst  humbly ! — thanks  most 
humbly !— Eh  ?— ay,  ay !" 

And  it  was  remarkable  how  now,  all  at 
once,  every  body  became  merry  and  talka- 
tive ;  yes,  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  they 
hardly  allowed  themselves  to  bear  uncls 
Urbanus's  own  poem  in  honor  of  the  solemn- 
ity, in  which  there  was  a  great  deal  abont 
"delighting"  and  "  inviting."  Still  less  would 
they  listen  to  Carpenter  Dalerin's,  whicb 
Bror  undertook  to  read  himself,  and  in  whicb 
I  remarked  the  following  lines : — 

Ijttle  Venus  tries  to  lure, 
Because  it  is  in  Aii  nature  : 

As  well  as  this  to  the  bridal  pair :  * 

He  is  so  rich;  she  Is  so  tine; 
And  both  to  love  pay  homage  due. 

After  supper,  I  took  an  opportunity  of 
complimenting  uncle  Urbanus  on  his  wed- 
ding-poem ;  and  as  we  were  both  of  us  veiy 
merry  and  a  little  affected,  he  desired  and 
obtained — a  kiss. 

I  made  a  discovery  at  table.  It  was  Aat 
"  the  rough  diamond"  can  look  quite  passa- 
ble and  quite  agreeable,  when  he  is  trimmed 
up  and  smartened  Uke  better  folks,  which  it 
but  seldom.  He  has  really  some  resem- 
blance •  uncle  Herkules.  (But  be  ^ 
never  be  ao  handsome.)  I  told  him  sftar 
supper  that  I  began  to  have  hopes  that,  after 
all,  he  would  do  credit  to  his  name  and  hi) 
family.  The  good-for-nothing  fellow  im- 
mediately combed  down  his  hair  over  lut 
forehead  with  his  five  fingers,  and  assumed 
altogether  the  look  of  a  poor  and  miserable 
creature,  just  like  a  broken-down,  half- 
starved  fellow.  I  begin  to  hate  him.  He 
does  every  thing  he  can  to  vex  me.  Wei, 
well! 

Miss  Iceland  was  also  with  us,  heaven 
help  us !  Augustin  was  especially  attenti»e 
to  her ;  and  I  observed  that  she  thawed 
under  the  warmth  of  bis  beams,  and  there 
was  fire  in  her  eyers,  so  that  I  began  to  think 
about  Hecia  and  Krabbla  and  their  flfunei 
beneath  the  mantle  of  snow,  and  upon  the 
old  proverb,  "  fire  kindles  fire !" 

Take  care  of  vourself  brodier  Augustin! 
and  take  care  of  yourself,  Miss  Icicle !  be- 
cause, before  I  press  her  to  my  breast  as  * 
sister-in-law — 

But  I  have.esteem  foi*  Miss  Iceland.  Sbe 
baa  had  the  courage  to  make  two  modeb  of 
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her  Fate  of  "  eonsnmmatioD,"  or  "  perfec- 
tioD,"  I  tbiak  it  is  called,  because  she  did 
not  think  it  perfect  or  snccessful,  and  that  is 
respectable.  They  say  that  she  cast  aside 
even  her  third  attempt.  It  is  a  difficult 
thine  this  "  perfectioD."  But  now,  if  Au- 
cnstin  and  the  Island-lady  sit  and  talk  (as 
raey  often  do)  about  northern  mythology, 
and  northern  art,  and  northern  spirit,  and 
other  northern  things  (which  freeze  me  and 
make  me  yawn),  till  they  kindle  fire  in  one 
another.  ...  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  but 
feel  mnrderon4y  inclined— and  return  again 
to  the  wedding. 

I  took  the  opportunity  of  examining  Dr. 
Lund  with  regard  to  my  christening.  He 
laughed,  and  declared  that,  as  far  as  himself 
was  concerned,  it  was  all  right,  but  that  I 
screamed  like  an  evil  spirit  during  the  whole 
ceremony.  That  is  indeed  sad!  I  felt  it 
to  be  so,  and  to  comfort  myself,  I  took  a 
glass  of  punch,  and  drank  to  evei^  body,  and 
said  to  them — ^wonderful  things  I  believe ;  I 
do  not  remember  clearly,  because  I  became 
a  little  queer  in  my  head;  and  when  Dr. 
Lund  took  my  hand,  and  danced  a  Nerika 
polska  with  me — it  was  all  over  with  me.  I 
only  remember  that  I  found  myself  in  close 
combat  with  Jarl  Herkules,  and  almost  in  a 
fray  with  uncle  Urbanus,  who  wanted  to 
part  us,  and  that  uncle  Herkules  oame  and 
took  me  away,  and  was  angry ;  and  then — I 
saw  nothing  more,  not  even  the  lanterns 
glimmerine  round  the  carriage,  when,  in  the 
night  and  darkness,  Engel  was  carried  away 
from  me.  I  was  altogether  in  a  state  of 
confusion. 

Next  morning,  with  a  clear  head,  I  asked 
Bror— 

'*  Bror,  if  that  had  happened  to  a  sweet- 
heart of  yours  which  happened  to  me  last 
night — ^would  you  have  had  nothing  more  to 
do  with  her." 

" No !"  replied  he,  smiling,  "but  I  should 
have  told  her  to  go  to  bed !" 

Most  edifying!  and  in  particular — most 
romantic  I  Ho !  no !  my  Seraphim !  Do  you 
think  that  I  shall  ever  make  a  figure  as  a 
heroine  in  a  novel  ?  ever  become  a  pattern 
of  a  "  perfect  woman  7"  Ho !  ho  I  I  feel 
myself  very  humble  to-day — now  and  then. 

Dejected  also.  Engel  is  away.  Ah,  my 
little  she-goat,  art  thou  now  in  the  toolf's 
claws  ?  How  will  it  be  in  the  long  run  ? 
My  forebodines  are  all  out  on  the  Black  Sea. 

I  am  out  of  sorts,  and  have  sprained  my 
foot.  I  am  also  alone.  Hedvig  is  gone  to 
Ivar.  May  she  only  come  home  alive ! 
Angnstin,  Bror,  Gerda,  and  all  are  away. 
Ana  I  have  had  a  rat  in  my  conscience  ever 
nnce  last  evening.  I  must  go  and  see  uncle 
Herkules,  and  hear  Thor's  hammer,  to  get  a 
little  spirit  into  myself  again.  After  that  I 
shall  let  Esther  Sara  SjOberg  entertain  me 
with  old  legends  about  "  ragouts  and  bridal- 
meats." 


And  then  I  shall  think  about  the  wfao'je 
fiunily  beingtnvited  next  Sunday  to  Ekaaoe, 
to  Engel's,  and  then  I  shall  (hink  nbout  you, 
my  Seraphim,  and  have  Heaven  before  mv 
eyes,  and —  it 

Lastly,  in  the  morning  yon  will  see  before 
your  affectionate  eyes  the  author  of  these 
remarkable  letters,  your 

Virtuous-wicked 

GoTHiiaiA. 


SPRING  DAYS. 

SpEiiro  Days !  How  delightful  that 
sounds!  We  think  of  warm  winds;  the 
song  of  die  lark,  cowslips  in  the  green  grass, 
and  so  on.  But  it  is  with  the  spring,  here 
in  the  middle  of  Sweden,  as  it  is  with  exhil- 
aration in  our  society ;  it  is  difficult  to  brine 
it  fonh,  and  very  easy  to  come  of  itsell 
Tegn6r  complains — 

That  in  the  uorth  the  spring-time 

Has  mow-flakes  in  its  hair. 

And  Elias  Fries  resembles  it  to  "a  continu- 
ally returning  ague."  Even  the  larks,  the 
exulting  her^ds  of  spring,  are  silent  in  April 
— and  sometimes  in  May — relapses  into  cokl 
weather  occur ;  the  northern  winds  prevail 
as  in  winter,  and  the  meadows  are  covered 
with  sleety  snow;  or  else  a  bleak,  chilly 
grayness  prevails,  more  unpleasant  some- 
times than  thirty  degrees  of  cold.  We  call 
this  the  "  gray  spring."  It  was  this  which 
prevailed  in  Stockholm  for  some  days  after 
Engel's  marriage.  A  penetrating,  chill,  gray 
fog  enveloped  the  earth,  and  made  every 
thing  cold  and  uncomfortable.  But  there 
was  one  district  in  Stockholm  whk:h  had, 
during  this,  its  own  cheerful  life.  This  was 
the  district  around  NorrstrOm,  below  the 
royal  palace.  It  was  now  the  time  when 
the  Malar,  swollen  by  spring  floods,  pours  its 
waters  with  violence  into  Uie  salt  lake,  and 
rushes  broad  and  foaming  through  the  arches 
of  the  north  bridges  -a  long  way  down  the 
shore  of  Blasieholm.  Then  is  the  season 
for  smelt-fishing,  and  on  this  evening  tbero. 
might  be  seen  a  number  of  smelt-fishers, 
mostly  ragged  youths,  some  younger  and 
some  older,  with  red  frost-bitten  noses  and 
hands,  some  standing  upon  the  quays,  some 
sitting  in  boats  made  fast  to  the  shore,  or 
out  in  the  stream,  and  with  large  nets  brim 
full  of  these  small  well-tasted  fish ;  and  it 
was  amusing  to  see  the  little  silver  shoals 
^ttering  in  the  nets  as  they  were  turned 
out  in  baskets  and  tubs,  and  to  see  the  faces 
of  the  half-frozen  lads  as  glad  as  sunshine 
because  this  evening  the  riches  of  the  smelt- 
flllbing  were  open  to  them,  and  there  would 
be  a  feast  in  many  a  poor  man's  house. 
There  were,  however,  very  few  spectators 
there;  the  bad  weather  kept  the  prome- 
naders  within  doors.  One  well-dressed 
young  man  only  walked  up  and  down  tha 
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quay,  without  seemins  to  take  notice  of  any 
tniag  arouod  him.  That  which  he  saw  in 
the  outer  world  was  oofy  what  he  saw  within 
him,  a  gray  bleakness,  divested  of  all  auB- 
amae,  all  beauty — desolate  space. 

Poor  Ivar !  The  certainty  which  he  had 
•o  long  waited  for,  so  long  doubted  of,  so 
long  feared,  bad  this  dav  become  his  own. 
She  whom  he  had  worshiped  had  deserted 
him,  bad  set  off  with  another,  his  dreaded 
rival — all  was  over!  Ivar  had  known  this 
since  morning,  and 'since  that  hour  had  he 
gone,  gone  tl^  whole  day,  he  himself  knew 
not  whither.  His  mind  was  disordered.  It 
appeared  to  him  as  if  he  were  seeking  for 
himself.  His  ohest  seemed  oppressed  and 
ooDtracted ;  he  coold  scarcely  breathe.  Now 
and  then  a  bitter  tear  wandered  down  his 
cheek,  but  it  afforded  him  ns  alleviation. 

Semetimes  he  s«d  to  himself,  "  I  will  go 
to  Hedvig ;  I  will  lay  my  head  in  her  lap ; 
she  shall  weep  over  n)e ;  then  indeed  will 
these  iron  bonds  be  unloosed — then  I  shall 
be  able  to  breathe — then  I  perhaps  shall  be 
better! " 

But  yet  he  did  not  eo ;  a  strange  fascina- 
tion kept  him  beside  uie  foaming  deep ;  be- 
cause there  was  something  in  tbra  life  which 
resembled  her — whom  he  had  k>ved,  whom 
be  still  knred,  and  who  attracted  him  power- 
fiiUy.  She  had  desolated  his  heart,  his 
early  welfiire^for  Ivar  had  deeply  involved 
himself  in  debt  on  her  account ;  if  he  could 
now  have  died  in  her  embrace,  it  woukl 
have  been  weU  for  him — ^well  as  for  Mark 
Antony  in  the  treacherous  arms  of  Cleo- 
patra, as  Holofemes  beneath  the  sword  of 
Judith,  as  King  Agne  by  the  murderous 
hands  of  his  bride ;  so  thought  he.  To  die 
by  beloved  hands  would  be  easy ;  but  thos 
to  be  deserted,  plundered,  cast  aside— to 
have  to  drag  about  with  him  these  fragments 
of  life— it  was  of  all  bitter  thii^s  the  most 
bitter,  the  most  unendurable.  It  was  mad- 
ness to  think  of. 

The  noise  and  th#  glad  tumult  of  the 
billows  spoke  to  him  of  lorgetfiilneBs,  of  re- 
freshment, of  deliverance.  The  whirlpool 
beneath  his  feet  called  to  the  whirpool  with- 
in his  brain ;  and  every  timQ  that  Ivar  came 
to  the  steps  which  led  down  to  the  river 
near  the  opera-house,  he  stood  stHl,  he 
went  down  the  steps,  watched  the  white 
foaming  billows  heave  themselves  up  toward 
him,  kiss  his  feet  enticingly,  foamingly,  as  if 
to  draw  him  down  to  them.  Oh,  how  they 
drew  him !  But  then  he  seemed  to  hear, 
as  if  from  the  shore,  a  tender,  anxwus  voice, 
exclaiming,  "Ivar!  Ivar!  think  of  thy 
brothers  and  sisters!"  It  was  Hedvig's 
voice ;  and  Ivar  turned  from  the  seductjve 
deep,  and  b^[un  again  to  walk,  walk  ! 

Beggars,  men  and  women,  miserable  ob- 
jects, which  are  seen,  alas !  too  frequentfy 
m  the  streets  of  Stockholm,  approached  the 
well-dressed  wanderer  and  asked  his  charity, 


and  Ivar,  always  weak  toward  the  necessi 
tous,  gave  all  that  he  hod  about  him.  It  was 
not  much. 

It  began  to  grow  dusk.  A  light  shone  in 
a  window  on  the  Blasiebolm.  It  remindel 
Ivar  of  that  which  Hedvig  perhaps  hid 
lifted  waiting  for  him,  because  he  hid 
promised  to  see  her  that  evening.  The  littlt 
light  seemed  like  a  friendly  hand  beciioiuiig 
him  to  her;  and  now  an  anxious  yeamiDt 
toward  that  affectionate  sister,  and  towaia 
his  home,  took  possession  of  him.  Jnst, 
however,  as  he  turned  himsAf  hastily  on  bii 
way  thither,  he  came  in  contact  with  s  gen- 
tleman, who  exckiimed — 

•'  No  :  but  look,  brodier  Ivar !  That  ii 
very  agreeable  !  You  are  taking  a  littls 
walk,  brother,  for  the  sake  of  exerdse,  I 
see.  I  will  go  with  you.  The  weather  ii 
not  of  the  best  kind,  but -" 

"  I  beg  pardon  !  I  aun  in  haste !"  -mur- 
mured Ivar,  and  endeavored  to  pass. 

'*  Who'd  have  expected  this .'  Shall  we 
go  together?  Yes,  with  all  my  heart;  we 
shall  get  all  the  better  exercise ;  that  wiO 
be  very  amnsiog !"  said  Director  Urbenus,  is 
he  linked  his  arm  firmly  into  that  of  Ivar,  sod 
began  to  walk  widi  him,  talking  all  tb* 
time. 

"  Yes,  as  was  said,  the  weather  is  not 
the  beat,  but  I  have  made  a  mle  never 
to  let  any  sort  of  weather  prevent  me  from 
taking  my  daily  walk.  I  take  one  in  the 
mornmg,  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  The 
first  gives  me  a  good  appetite  for  my  dinner 
and  after  my  last  I  sleep  like  an  ange . 
For  my  part,  I  regard  it  as  a  duty  toward 
myself'^and  others  to  take  care  of  my  healdi, 
and  to  live  properly  and  according  to  rule, 
both  for  soul  and  body.  Those  are  my 
thoughts.    Eh? 

*■  And  I  believe  it  woidd  be  a  happv 
thing,  if  our  youth,  nowadays,  would  tfaiok 
more  about  living  by  rule  instead  of  rush- 
ing into  every  possible  pleasure,  which  de- 
stroys hoalth,  and  substance,  and  peace  of 
mind.  I  assure  you,  brother,  that  I  know 
a  young,  lusty  fellow  who  seieed  npoa 
pleasure  in  his  youth,  and  who  now,  in  con- 
se(Hience.  lies  in  the  Danvic.*  Eh  ?  Yes,  ij< 
ay!  There  he  lies  among  other  foob;  I 
knew  him  very  well  in  his  younger  dsji; 
he  was  a  wild  blade,  and  never  would  li^ 
to  a  reasonable  word — and  now  he  has  be- 
come so  careful  of  himself;  and  he  foneiH 
that  he  is  a  flower,  and  will  sit  widi  his  ftel 
in  water  lest  he  should  wither !  What  do 
yon  think,  brother?     Hi,  hi,  hi,  hi!" 

"  Ha,  ho,  ha,  ha !"  laughed  Ivar,  hosmeif  • 

"  Yes,  is  it  not  comical  ?  But  do  JM 
know,  brother  Ivar,  you  have  such  a  queer 
laugh  sometimes.  -  Yon  laugh  as  if  yoo  Si 
not  laugh.  It  makes  me  diink  about  tbs 
laugh  in  the  Swedish  folks'  legends,  sboot 
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which  I  lately  read  in  Dybeck's  Runa.  Do 
yon  like  that  journal  brother?  Eh?  It  is 
Tery  interesting;  and  so  are  the  folks'  le- 
gends about  which  I  have  been  spealiing. 
According  to  diem,  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous spirits  in  the  Swedish  forests  b  the 
laugh.  It  is  a  wiclied  and  mischievous 
•pirit,  which  has  a  pleasure  in  decoying, 
and  beguiling,  and  mocliing  human  beings. 
If  any  one  finds  a  treasure  and  rejoices  over 
it,  then  •  the  laugh  laughs,  and  away  vanbhes 
the  treasure  nobody  knows  how  or  where.' 
And  hence  cemes  the  proverb,  '  the  Trea- 
sure and  the  Laugh.' 

"  In  winter-time  it  comes  sometimes  out 
of  a  thick  wood,  and  takes  its  place  upon 
the  carriage  of  the  traveler  who  is  driving 
through,  and  then  they  lose  their  way,  and 
the  carriage  becomes  so  heavy  that  the 
horses  are  aO  in  a  sweat.  It  never  fails, 
however,  but  that  the  laugh  *  runs  off,'  as  it 
is  said,  that  it  slides  to  the  ground,  uttering 
a  melancholy  laugh,  and  vanishe^  It  pos- 
sesses also  the  faculty  of  imitating  human  be- 
ings, so  that  at  nightfall,  when  any  body  is 
traveling  through  me  woods,  they  will  hear 
dieir  own  voices,  or  their  own  singing  so 
well  imitated,  that  it  seems  to  them  as  if 
they  themselves  were  speaking  or  singing. 
Is  it  not  curious  ?    Eh  ? 

"  It  shows  itself  sometimes  to  people,  and 
then  most  frequently  it  is  like  a  beautiful 
woman  who  smiles  and  beckons.  But  if  any 
body  approaches  her,  she  bursts  into  deris- 
ive laughter,  and  vanishes,  turning  her  back 
as  she  goes,  which.  looks  like  a  rotten  stump. 
Is  it  not  extraordinary  ?     £h  ?" 

But  while  uncle  Urbanus  was  thus  talking, 
all  the  more  painful  and  intolerable  feelings 
and  thoughts,  as  it  were,  collected  in  Ivai^s 
soul.  A  sort  of  demoniac  fi-enzy  toward  his 
own  folly,  toward  the  beautifid,  perfidious 
worhan  who  had  deceived  him,  and  whose 
scornful  laugh  he  seemed  now  to  hear  over 
his  sufferings,  and  lastly  toward  his  poor,  de- 
luded self,  took  possession  of  his  soul.  Litde 
accustomed  to  control  himself,  he  felfc  in  the 
agony  of  tliis  moment  only  a  frenzied  desire 
to  firee  himself  from  his  torments,  which 
seemed  to  him  scourging  furies.  Histboughts 
were  bewildered ;  madness  took  possession 
of  his  soul,  and  with  a  wild  laugh  he  tore 
himself  free,  knocking  down  uncle  Urbanus, 
and  rushing  on  without  consideration  whith- 
er, like  a  tempest  through  the  descending 
night.  People  saw  him  with  astonishment 
as  he  went  by,  but  the  shades  of  night  and 
the  mist  soon  concealed  him  from  the  inquir- 
ing glance,  and  the  unhappy  man  sprung  on, 
on 

Uncle  Urbanus,  however,  lay  in  Queen's- 
street,  and  cried  out  like  somebody  attacked 
by  robbers. 

Hedvig  went  home  and  waited  for  Ivar — 
Augustin  was  from  ^ome,  for  a  few  days,  on 
businoss'connected  with  his  office.    Uncle 


Herkules  was  gone  with  OOthilda  to  the  op- 
era. Hedvig  was  alone,  and  longed  for  Ivar's 
arrival.  She  had  set  all  thinra  in  such  beauti- 
ful order  for  his  coming.  Her  lamp  burned 
brightly  and  quietly.  The  scent  of  the  gilly- 
flowers  made  the  air  of  the  room  fragrant, 
and  upon  glass  plates  were  heaped  up  par- 
ticularly nice  preserves  and  cakes,  of  which 
ivar  was  very  fond,  and  which  sometimes 
dissipated  his  troubles.  This  may  sound 
childish  and  absurd,  but  there  is  indeed, 
reasonable  ground  for  it,  as  the  child  always 
continues  to  live  in  the  man.  By'means  of 
unabating  little  attentions,  Hedvig  endeavored 
to  entice  her  brother  again  to  his  home,  and 
to  let  him  feel  that  a  sister's  love  would  be 
more  tender,  more  considerate  than  that  of  a 
mistress.  "  If  she  deserts  him — if  this  ilhi- 
sion,  with  all  its  golden  dreams,  vanishes," 
thought  Hedvig,  "  he  shall  not  fall  upon  the 
rocks,  nor  into  the  abyss ;  be  shall  feel  that 
he  has  a  soft  arm  t»  rest  his  head  upon ;  that 
there  is  still  light,  and  love,  and  hope  for  him 
in  the  world — no,  he  shall  not  be  lost." 

Hedvig  felt  assured — her  loving  heart  was 
very  cheerful  this  evening ;  she  was  more  than 
usually  happy.  The  visit  to  Ekame — the 
impression  ot  Uno's  and  Engel's  happiness, 
and  their  heavenly  and  heartfelt  attachment, 
had  left  a  sunbeam  in  her  soul :  she  thought 
of  Augustin,  and  the  thought  of  him  was 
at  once  ^-engthening  and  delightful ;  she  had 
a  presentiment  of  how  rich  her  devotion  to, 
and  admiration  of,  this  brother,  might  make 
her  life — and  widiin  her  heart  she  kept  a 
memory  of  another  friend,  far  away,  yet 
very  near  to  her.  Hedvig  felt  herself  aa 
happy  as  the  angels  are  whose  existence  is 
love  and  adoration.  And  when  she  thought 
of  "  the  children  of  her  disquietude,"  as  she 
called  Gerdaand  Ivar — still  her  thoughts  con- 
tinued to  be  hopefiil  and  rose-colored.  And 
now,  this  very  night — she  had  good  words  to 
speak  to  Ivar,  she  longed  for  him  to  com»— 
she  wondered  why  he  delayed,  and  she  walk- 
ed backward  and  forward  in  the  room,  to  and 
from  the  window,  looking  out  into  the  an- 
certain  moonlight,  and  following  with  her 
eyes  the  figure  of  every  man  who,  wrapped  in 
a  cloak,  approached  the  house  where  she 
dwelt. 

It  was  already  nine  o'clock,  and  yet  no 
Ivar !  At  length  she  heard  the  front  door 
open.  It  is  he !  thought  Hedvig,  and  went 
out  to  meet  him.  But  it  was  not  Ivar,  it 
was  Oerda  whom  Hedvig  saw  before  her, 
but  Gerda  so  pale,  so  determined,  with  such 
a  bitter  expression  of  suffering  in  her  coun- 
tenance, that  Hedvig  was  afraid. 

She  removed  the  wet  over-garment  wit]i> 
out  Gerda  seeming  to  observe  it — she  con» 
ducted  her  in,  clasped  her  cold  hands  in  her 
warm  ones,  kiajed  her  pale  cheeks ;  Gerds 
seemed  both  body  and  soul  changed  into  ice. 
Beneath  Hedvig's  warm  glance  and  caresa- 
es,  however,  she  seemed  at  length  to  relax« 
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•nd  a  flood  of  tears  eased  her  oppressed 
heart,  and  Gerda  was  ubiu  to  reply  to  lled- 
vig's  anxious  inquiries. 

•'  Oh,  Hedvig,"  said  she,  "  I  could  not 
bear  it  any  longer — I  must  talk  with  you. 
It  must  now  be  ended  one  way  or  another ; 
now  all  must  be  told.  I  can  not  any  longer 
endure  her  society  and  his  injustice.  Hed-« 
vig !  for  four  days  mamma  has  not  spoken  to 

me,  and  Sigurd oh,  he  does  not  do  right, 

he  does  not  behave  well  either  to  himself  or 
to  me.  You  know,  Hedvig,  that  our  jour- 
ney was  arranged  for  the  end  of  this  month : 
I  had  still  fourteen  days  to  remain  with  you 
^-ond  now.  to-day,  they  have  determined 
that  it  shall  be  at  the  end  of  this  week  ;  Si- 
gurd has  announced  it  to  me  so  coldly  and 
decidedly,  and  has  told  me  to  be  ready.  I 
know  that  poor  Ivar,  and  my  aflection  and 
aniiety  for  him,  are  the  reason  of  this  new 
punishment.  But  they  give  me,  by  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  courage  to  oppose  them. 
For  the  first  time,  for  a  long  period,  have  I 
asked  a  favor  from  Sigurd  :  I  begged  him  not 
to  hasten  this  journey,  at  this  moment,  when 
Ivar's  mind  seemed  to  be  more  uneasy,  and 
more  disordered  every  day — I  besought  him 
most  earnestly — '  No.' — ^I  besought  of  him, 
with  tears,  that  he  would  concede  this  once, 
for  my  sake. '  No.' — I  besought  him  al- 
most on  my  knees — yes,  Hedvig,  I  bowed 
my  knee  before  him,  and  besougbAif  him, 
aa  I  have  hitherto  besought  of  God;  but — 
*  No,'  and  again,  '  No  !'  was  tlie  only  answer 
that  I  received.  At  this  moment  something 
within  me  raised  itself  up — dangerously,  and 
I  felt  that  my  soul  separated  itself  from  his. 
Tell  me,  Hedvig;  am  I  proud^m  I  arrogant, 
88  they  assert  ?  Ah,  I  would  lie  at  your  feet, 
or  at  Augustin's,  and  kiss  them.'  I  would 
■erve  you  as  a  maid-servant.  Before  you,  I 
am  so  gentle,  so  submissive.  But  this  man 
has  awakened  serpents  in  my  breast.  The 
most  hateful  of  all  feelings;  hatred,  has  every 
day,  more  and  more,  ita  home  in  my  heart. 
I  know  that  I  will  not,  can  not,  ought  not  to 
endure  a  man  who  can  decide  thus,  and  can 
thus  command .  But  now,  the  hour  is  come, 
DOW  it  must  be  done : — Sigurd  has  strained 
the  bow  to  the  uttermost,  and  in  three  days 
I  must  be— either  a  slave  or  free." 

"  Free !  free !"  exclaimed  Hedvig,  with 
energy,  "  free  to-'clay,  at  this  moment ! 
You  are  now  in  the  house  of  your  brothers 
and  sisters,  do  not  leave  it  any  more.  Write 
hence  to  Sigurd,  or  let  me  write,  and  say — 
or  let  Augustin  go  to  him,  and " 

"  No,  no !  Hedvig,  that  will  not  do.  It 
will  look  like  cowardice  in  me.  He  would 
say  that  I  have  fled,  that  I  have  complained; 
— no !  I  must  see  him — still  have  some  talk 
with  him.  I  have  often  been  unjust  to  him; 
I  will  justify  myself  before  him  even  when 

we  must   separate.     But  oh!    that  I 

knew — that  I  was  certain  how  I  ought  to 
do  it !"  •  , 


"  You  still  love  him  ?"  said  Hedvig,  kHMt- 
ing  sorrowfully  at  her  sister,  whose  heart 
she  wished  to  read.  * 

"  Would  it  be  so  dark,  so  bitter  to  me  if 
I  did  not  do  so  ?"  replied  Gerda,  whUe  Ut- 
^r  tears  flowed  down  her  pale  cheelu: 
"  and  remember — this  man  has  heeD  my 
benefactor,  Hedvig,  for  many  yean — I  csd 
never  forget  that;  and  I  know  that  this 
separation  will  be  very  painful  to  him " 

"Do  it  in  love,  tierda!"  said  Hedvig i 
"  for  it  must  be  done.  It  is  Jwtter  to  part 
in  love  tlian  to  live  in  strife,  aad  in  the  eod 
— in  hatred.  Go,  then,  down  into  the  depths 
of  your  own  heart,  end  speak  to  hiui  tbence, 
and  tell  him  candidly  and  tenderly  at  once 
how  it  is,  and  how  it  must  be." 

Gerda  leaned  her  forehead  against  her 
sister's  shoulder,  and  clasped  her  ia  both 
her  arms,  as  she  softly  repeated — 

"  Part  in  love  ! — part  in  love !  Go  dowt 
into  the  depths  of  my  own  heart!"  and 
with  tiieaS  words  she  clasped  her  sister  all 
the  more  tenderly,  as  if  she  would  seek 
from  her  sincere  womanly  nature,  so  fall  of 
the  spirit  of  truth  and  goodness,  support 
and  nourishment  for  her  own  soul;  and 
gently  withdrawing  herself  from  her  sister's 
bosom,  Gerda  sank  down  at  her  knees. 

"  And  if  1  come,"  said  she,  glancing  with 
anxiety  up  to  Hedvig,  "  is  it  certain  that  I 
shall  not  be  a  burden  to  jou,  ray  brothers 
and  sisters,  in  the  home  of  my  childliood  ? 
My  little  income,  Hedvig,  my  inheritance 
from  my  father— I  was  able  formerly  to 
give  it  up  to  yap,  because  I  had  tlien  suf- 
ficient, but  now " 

"  No !"  interrupted  Hedvig,  "  if  you  say 
another  word  of  that  sort,  Gerda— I  shall 
be  angry.  We  have  indeed  quite  eooogb 
to  live  economically  all  together ;  and  what 
need  is  there  of  more  than  that,  v^bea 
people  are  attached  to  each  other  1  Ah, 
my  dear  child!  leave  a  love  whkh  onlv 
commands  and  oppreases,  for  one  whkh 
would  make  you  free !  Yes,  if  I  tlius  ear- 
nestly leg  of  you  to  resign  the  wealth  which 
you  might  possess,  for  our  necessitous  life. 
it  is  because  I  know,  know  of  a  certainty, 
that  we  all  shall  become  enriched  thereby; 
for  I  believe  that  a  dinner  of  potatoes  aod 
herring  with  your  own  family,  with  peace 
and  freedom,  wouM  please  you  better  thao 
all  the  great  dinners  and  suppers  at  G — -< 
that  you  would  dwell  with  a  more  cheerfel 
heart  in  itqr  little  room  up  here,  than  in 
Sigurd's  great  house  ;  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  thus  bold,  I,  you  see ! — " 

Gerda  smiled  through  her  tears  and  said, 
"  Ah,  you  divine,  bold  Hedvig !  If  I  only 
knew " 

The  conversation  of  the  sisters  was  hew 
interrupted  by  a  stranger's  voice,  which  iM 
heard  to  say  in  the  haU — 

"  For  Jesus'  name's*  sake,  I  beg  th»t  1 
may  speak  with  her ! 
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"It  is  ancle  Urbaons !"  said  Hedvig,  as- 
tonished; "what  can  he  want?  Are  yoa 
going,  Crerda?" 

"  Yes,  I  do  Dot  wish  to  be  seen  here  by 
strangers;  and  I  mast  now  return,  that 
they  may  not  seek  for  me.  I  will  go  down 
the  little  staircase." 

"  Yes,  but  Maja  shall  accompany  you 
with  the  lantern.  Go  into  Augustin's 
room,  and  I  will  send  her  to  you  with 
your  things.  But  I  really  must  soon  hear 
from  you  !    You  will  soon  come  again !" 

"  Yes,  yes,  very  soon !" 

Scarcely  was  Gerda  out  before  Director 
Urbanus  entered,  and  Hedvig  immediately 
hod  a  presentiment,  from  his  disordered 
appearance,  that  some  misfortune  had  oc- 
curred. 

"  Ivar !"  was  her  first  thought  and  her 
first  question.  And  it  was  precisely  about 
Ivar  that  Director  Urbanus  wished  to  talk, 
but  he  did  not  get  on,  for  he  was  naturally 
circumstantial,  and  he  wished  to  prepare 
Hedvig  for  the  catastrophe,  and  therefore 
poor  Hedvig  was  kept  ia  a  painful  state  of 
excitement  before  he  arrived  at  it,  and  end- 
ed with  saying — 

"  I  believe  of  a  truth  he  is  gone  road ! 
else  he  would  not  have  behaved  in  that  way 
to  me." 

"  But  whither  is  he  gone  1  Which  way 
did  he  take  ?"  exclaimed  Hedvig,  with  the 
.greatest  anxiety. 

"  Where  ? — ^yes,  indeed !  how  should  I 
know  1  I  only  know  that  I " 

"  Ah,  my  God !  but  we  must  hasten  after 
him,  seek  for  him !" 

"  Seek  for  him !"  repeated  uncle  Ur- 
banus ;  "  you  might  as  well  seek  for  a  tem- 
pest ;  where  is  one  to  seek  for.  him  ?" 

"  In  the  whole  city,  in — the  whole  world," 
•aid  Hedvig ;  "  in  the  whole  world  will  I 
•eek  for  him  till  I  have  found  him  !  O,  n)y 
poor  Ivar !  Dear  uncle,  go  immediately,  go 
to  Ivar's  lodgings,  and  ask  whether  he,  per- 
haps, has  returned  there  ! — I  dare  not  hist 
now  go  out,  lest  he  should  come  here,  out 
go,  uncle,  if  you  love  me  !" 

'*  Ye%  good  heavens !  I  will  eo,  I  will 
nin«— but — I  shall  never  catch  him  1" 

The  last  words  were  said  in  an  under-tone 
within  his  great-coat,  which  uncle  Urbanus 
put  on  again,  as  urged  by  Hedvig's  anxiety 
and  prayer,  he  hastened  on  his  way. 

Hedvig  then  called  Stdt,  whom  she  sent 
to  the  houses  of  Hortense  and  David,  to  in- 
quire whether  Ivar  was  there :  but  no  one 
was  at  home  at  either  of  these  places. 

Immediately  after  ten  o'clock,  General 
Herkules  came  home  with  Gothilda,  who 
WHS  prepared  to  dance  a  part  of  the  ballet 
before  Hedvig,  and  to  act  Donna  Anna,  but 
who  was  completely  sobered  by  the  news 
which  met  her  at  home. 

No  one  in  all  the  family  went  to  bed  that 
night,  which  was  spent  in  dispatching  mes- 
F 


seneers  in  vain,  and  in  vain  expectadon. 
Hedvig's  anguish  and  anxiety  were  inde- 
scribable. 

When  day  came,  they  began  to  search 
through  the  city  in  all  directrons.  Bror, 
David,  uncle  Urbanus,  General  Herkules 
even,  wandered  about  seeking  for  him.  Hed- 
vig weiit  almost  incessantly  between  Ivar's 
lodging  and  her  own  home,  to  inquire  whether 
he  was  not  yet  come. 

Even  aunt  Queen  Bee  was  in  motion,  and 
Master  Jarl  put  on  bis  seven-mile  boota, 
and  marched  nt>m  one  end  of  the  city  to  the 
other. 

When  evening  came,  Ivar  was  not  yet 
found,  and  they  had  not  yet  met  with  the 
least  trace  of  him.  All  those  who  bad  been 
seeking  for  him  were  thoroughly  tired,  and 
at  a  late  hour  they  assembled  together  tl^ 
take  counsel,  aunt  Queen'Bee  with  them. 
One  only  of  the  party  felt  no  fatigue — diat 
was  Hedvig.  It  was  with  some  surprise 
tliat  she  saw  the  others  prepare  themselvea 
to  go  to  rest.  She  could  not  understand 
how  Ivar's  friends  could  think  of  taking  reet 
when  he  probably  was  wandering  about  in- 
sane, and  every  hour  might  be  his  last 
She,  for  her  part,  would  still  continue  to  seek 
him. 

They  represented  to  Hedvig  how  fmitleM 
such  an  attempt  would  be  at  night,  when 
they  had  not  the  slightest  clew  to  guide 
them,  and  that  by  so  doing  she  would  only 
waste  her  strength  in  vain ;  that  it  was  bet- 
ter for  every  one  to  spare  themselves  tiUtb» 
folkiwing  day,  when  they  might  all  recom- 
mence the  search  with  renewed  energy.  It 
was  more  than  probable  that  Ivar  was  not 
in  Stockholm;  that  he  was  gone  into  the 
country,  and  that  on  the  foltowing  day  they 
might  hear  from  him,  in  case  he  did  not 
himself  make  his  appearance,  which  was  by 
no  means  improbable,  as  every  body  knew 
his  irregular  habits  and  way  of  life,  and  that 
on  many  former  occasions  he  bad  been  away 
for  the  day  and  night,  nobody  knew  where. 
The  departure  of  Hortense  from  Stockholm 
made  it  also  very  probable  that  he  was  not 
to  be  found  in  the  city,  as  he  was  perhaps 
endeavoring  to  overtake  her.  The  rumma 
summarum  of  all  being,  that  any  further  in- 
quiries that  night  were  pure  folly  ;  and  wouM 
serve  to  no  purpose  at  all ;  and  so  on ;  for 
which  aunt  Quoen  Bee  h»d  many  unanswer- 
able arguments. 

Besides,  where  were  tbey  to  seek  further 
for  Ivar  at  night  1 

All  this  was  true,  was  right,  reasonable, 
undeniable,  and  Hedvig  at  length  was  silent. 
But  it  happens  sometimes,  and  perhaps  fre- 
quently, that  when  reason,  and  prudence, 
and  calculation  have  exhausted  all  their  wi»r 
dom,  and  wearied  themselves  with  seeking 
to  the  bottom  of  things,  a  something  then 
begins  to  move,  which  silently  arises,  bursts 
forth,  and  overtnming  all  the  profbuiid  hbora 
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of  pnideoee  ,  goes  on  in  its  own  ooarae.  It 
M  m  tneao  thing,  ofkon  despiaed,  ridiculed,! 
compelled  to  silence  in  company ;  is  called 
iiMiish,  and — it  «ttoa  a  go— we  call  \t  feeling. 

Wtien  tb«  feelings  are  warm  with  love, 
dMjr  become  not  uafreqeady  intpiratioa; 
genius, — its  presentiroeiK  divination. 

When  all  had  retired  for  the  night,  Hedvig 
ealfed  Meja,  and  said  to  her  in  a  determined 
bat  cheerful  voice — 

"  Maja,  dress  yowrseK  jroQ  ahaU  accom- 
paijr  me." 

Gotbilda  looked  at  Hedvig  with  astonish- 
ment, and  said — 

**  Yon  mH  go  ont  dien  into  the  pitch-black 
mt^t,  and  into  this  storm  t  What  are  you 
{•iag  t*  do  ?" 

Hedvig  merely  replied,  as  if  she  were 
Ihinkieg— 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  ^aO  go ;"  and  continued  to 
Make  preparations  for  going  out ;  put  on  her 
hlMsk  silk  hood  edged  with  lace,  and  trimmed 
a  Jittle  dark  lastOTn,  which  she  apparently 
fertaoded  to  take  with  her. 

OOtUlda  followed  her  for  a  moment  with 
hut  «yes,  and  then,  stepping  resolutely  for- 
iMrd,  said — 

»  Hedvig,  I  shaH  g6  widi  yon." 

"  No,  you  shall  not  do  so,"  said  Hedvig, 
•art>rBciDg  her ;  "  you  mast  stay  at  home 
mti  rest  yourself,  and  be  ready  in  case  Ivar 
shenM  come  here  during  the  night,  or  any 
■Mseage  shoald  be  sent  from  him.  What  I 
am  no^  about  to  do  is  perhaps  folly,  and  I 
do  not  wish  that  any  one  should  share  it 
widi  me ;  still  I  must  attend  to  the  idea — 
ta  the  foreboding  that  I  have.  Majn  alone 
ahall  go  with  me.  You  will  go  with  me, 
Maja,  will  yoo  not  T  Is  it  not  so T"  continued 
Hedvig,  addressing  ber,  who  now  entered 
the  room,  dressed  in  her  large  red-pfauded 
woolen  shawl,  and  with  her  three-corgered 
piece  of  linen  on  her  head. 

**  Yes,  sweet  voung  lady,  if  it  were  to  the 
and  of  the  world.  Hi,  hi,  hi,  hi !"  replied 
Maja,  as  if  struck  and  amased  by  her  own 
bekiidea. 

•'  You  are  pale,  Hedvig,  but  yonr  eyes 
flash  fire,"  said  GOthilda,  ready  to  cry,  as 
Hedvig,  in  takins  leave  of  her,  kissed  her 
eoral  Hpe, — "  Ah  1  take  care  of  yourself." 

*■  De  not  be  afraid  for  me,"  replied  Hed- 
vig, smiling  and  nodding  to  her  sister. 

As  she  left  the  house  she  took  the  arm  of 
herattendant,  because  the  street  was  covered 
whh  ice  and  slippery,  and  went  with  her  to 
the  nearest  stand  of  hackney-coaches ;  took 
one,  promised  the  driver  a  good  foe,  and  bade 
llim  drive  to  Solna  wood. 

They  reached  it  after  a  drive  of  half  an 
r,  and  Hedvig  desired  Ae  coachman  to 
stop  and  to  wait  for  ber  there.  A  good  sum  for 
drink-money,  as  weU  as  a  promise  of  higher 
payment,  induced  bhn  to  do  this,  and,  after 
some  aatmishment  end  shaking  of  the  head, 
ami  looking  after  the  two  women  who  wan- 


dered into  the  wood,  he  settled  himself 
with  northern  phlegm  to  sleep,  while  tha 
snow  covered  his  gray  cloak  with  a  wtiita 
mantle. 

Hedvig  had  lighted  her  lantern,  and  \n 
the  help  of  it  liie  pressed  into  the  wood.  It 
was  a  miserable  night;  the  wind  bowled  sad 
whistled  through  empty  space,  and  the  aleen 
snow  lashed  the  faces  of  the  wanderers.  It 
was  cold  and  dark.  In  die  sister's  heut, 
however,  there  burned  a  little  flaming  li([fat, 
which  neither  wind  nor  sleet  couki  eitin- 
guish.  It  was  a  presentiment — one  of  tboae 
extraordinary  forewarnings  which  sometimei 
pass  through  deeply  sensitive  and  afTectionats 
natures,  and  which  whispered  to  her  that  ia 
this  wood  she  should  find  her  brother.  This  . 
feeling  led  her  to  visit  the  spot  where  shs 
had  once  sate  with  Ivar,  when  he  had  felt  Kfs 
Hchter ;  and  where  they  had  seen  and  talked 
with  the  Laplandors.  Hedvig  was  not  cer- 
tain, however,  Uiat  she  could  find  it  agsis, 
and  ^e  wandering  in  the  wood  through  sdow 
and  pools  of  water  was  extremely  difficdl 
in  the  dark,  stormy  night.  Those  who 
know  how  dangerous  are  the  streets  of 
Stockholm  and  the  snrronndiog  country,  for 
selitary  wanderers  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  bow,  not  long  since,  maoy  persons  foaad 
there  a  bloody  death,  will  not  lightly  esteem 
Hedvig's  courage  in  this  undertakiog.  The 
thought  of  this,  however,  occnpied  her  so 
entirely  and  completely  that  she  thought  tt«i 
of  danger  to  herself. 

While  she  was  thss  wandering,  supported 
and  assisted  by  the  tiiitfaftil  servant,  she  call- 
ed aloud  Ivar's  name  repeatedly.  Oa«e 
she  fancied  that  she  perceived  an  answer; 
she  stood  stiU  and  listened,  but  then  heard 
only  a  soreaip  of  ravens  and  crows,  which 
seemed  to  have  some  assembly  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. She  went  on  in  the  direction  is 
which  she  heard  it,  and  as  she  advanced 
she  seemed  to  recognise  the  place  she  was 
seekine.  The  cry  of  the  birds  of  prey  ia- 
creased,  she  saw  them  flapping  their  winfll 
among  the  leafless  branches  above  her  hctOt 
with  screams  and  hoarse  laughing  sounds. 

"Stop,  Maja,"  said  Hedvig;  ','here  li 
something." 

She  took  the  lantern  and  direw  the  light 
upon  the  surrounding  objects.  At  once  abs 
saw  an  arm  raise  itself  as  if  from  the  bossa 
of  the  earth,  and  beckon  her,  and  instant^ 
she  knew  his  woanded  cottntenanoe,  sod 
heard  a  voice  exclaim— 

"  Hence,  away  with  thy  disgmtiag  witch- 
craft !     I  know  thee." 

It  was  the  voice  of  Ivar.  She  went  now, 
with  a  heart  trembling  between  fear  and 
gladness,  toward  the  uplifbHi  arm,  wbnk 
continued  to  throw  toward  her  pieces  of 
moas  and  earth.  By  the  light  of  the  hui> 
tern,  she  now  saw  Ivar  sitting  faalf-npriglA 
fenrfiilly  bkmdy,  at  the  foot  of  that  stooa 
bench  on  which  they  had  formerly  sata. 
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W»  nppearaoce  was  wild,  and  like  that  of  a 
maniac. 

"  I»Br,  I»Br !  It  is  I,  Hedvig !  Do  you 
DO  longer  know  me  V  said  Hedvig,  and  fell 
npon  faer  knees  beside  him  without  fear,  and 
embraced  him  in  her  arms.  He  fell  down 
&iot  and  powerless. 
' "  Hedvig !"  said  he,  "  ah,  is  it  you  ?  I 
&ncied  that  it  was — did  you  hear  ike  laugh 
in  the  wood,  Hedvig? — it  was  here  just  now 
with  its  servants ;  they  scented  blood,  and 
Acnght  of  having  a  feast,  and  laughed  and 
made  a  noise— because  I  am  dead,  Hedvig. 
You  see  that  I  am  dead — but  T  have  not 
killed  myself — don't  believe  that.  Such  a 
sorrow  as  that  I  could  not,  wonid  not  give 
■yoa.  She — the  laugh  has  killed  me.  Are 
you  come  here  to  shroud  me  ?" 

"  I  am  come  to  awaken  yon,  my  beloved 
Ivar,  and  to  lead  you  home.  Are  yon  not 
thirsty  V 

"  Yes,  I  am— tlursty." 

Hedvig  took  some  of  the  newly-fallen, 
pure  snow,  and  put  it  between  his  lips ;  she 
laid  some  also  on  his  head ;  she  bathed  his 
temples  with  cold  snow-water,  and  washed 
away  with  faerwetted  handkerchief  the  blood 
from  his  face  and  neck.  While  doing  this, 
ibe  WHS  convinced  that  Ivar  had  ruptured  a 
blood-vessel,  and  had  become  fhint  in  conse- 
quence. She  warmed  his  cold  hands  at  her 
heait,  and  when  Ivar,  with  the  expression 
of  a  good  child,  allowed  Hedvig  to  do  with 
him  what  she  liked,  and  said  repeatedly, 
**  Ah,  how  nice  that  feels !"  new  hope  and 
new  Joy  awoke  in  Hedvig's  breast. 

Without  returning  to  consciousness,  Ivar 
permitted  Hedvig  to  do  whstcvershe  pleased ; 
he  allowed  her  to  ruise  him  up,  and  then 
went,  supported  by  her  and  Maja,  through 
the  wood  to  the  carriage;  this  walk  was, 
however,  difficult  in  the  highest  degree,  so 
exhausted  and  bewildered  was  he.  The 
birds  of  prey  also  continaed,  as  they  went 
along,  to  fly  round  them  and  scream.  When 
the  carriage  began  to  move,  Ivar  fiiinted, 
and  when  at  length  Hedvig  arrived  with  him 
at  home,  she  knew  not  whether  she  sustain- 
ed a  living  or  a  dead  man  in  her  arms. 

But  Ivar  lived  ;  and  when  General  Her- 
knles  had  opened  a  vein  in  his  arm  with  a 
lancet,  and  had  thus  caused  him  to  lose  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood,  he  revived, 
opened  his  eyes,  looked  around  him,  and 
recognized  all  who  surrounded  him. 

And  Hedvig — ^how  happy  was  Hedvig ! 

The  physician  who  was  called  in  dnring 
die  night  prescribed  composing  medicines 
and  much  rest,  and  gave  them  ^Dod  hope  of 
his  recovery. 

Ivar  was  laid  in  Augnstin's  room,  and 
Hedvig  watched  by  him  through  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  night.  He  slumbered,  but 
the  lightest  sounds  awakened  him,  when  he 
lifted  up  his  head  and  cast  wild  glances 
around  him.    When,  however,  he  encoDn- 


tered  Hedvig's  mild  knd  calm  eyes,  he 
said — 

"  Ah,  yon  are  there,  then  all  is  right?" 
and  again  shmibered.  In  the  morning  he 
slept  soundly  for  several  hours.  When  be 
awoke,  he  seemed  to  be  conscious,  bat  com- 
plained of  a  violent  headache,  and  appeared 
to  be  deeply  dejected. 

The  physician,  on  his  morning  Tisrt,eftKnk 
his  head,  and  feared  brain-fever. 

With  the  first  beams  of  the  moming-san, 
Oerda  stood  in  the  chamber.  None  of  the 
family  had  seen  her  during  the  preceding 
day,  and  had  carefiilhr  concealed  &om  her 
their  uneasiness  and  fear  for  Ivar. 

It  was  not  until  be  was  again  foimd  that 
she  was  made  acquainted  with  what  had 
taken  place,  and  now  she  was  come  to  him 
full  of  disqniet,  of  hope,  of  pain  and  joy,  AiH 
of  feeling  and  thought — full  of  life. 

She  went  to  her  brother's  bed,  fell  en  ber 
knees  at  his  pillow,  and  kissed  him.  He 
threw  his  arms  around  her  neck,  pressed 
bis  fkce  close  to  hers,  and  loud  and  violent 
sobbing  announced  to  the  others  that  die 
severe  bond  of  suffering  bad  burst,  and  that 
the  brother  who  was  sick  both  in  soul  and 
body,  wonkl  soon  find  an  alleviation. 

Af^er  this  outbreak  of  feeling,  Ivar  seem- 
ed to  breathe  more  freely. 

"  Gerda,  and  all  of  you,  my  brodiers  and 
sisters,"  said  he  in  a  weak  voice,  '*  yon  are 
too  good  to  me.  I  am  not  worthy — 1  wBI 
be  gratefnl — do  you  have  hope  for  me — re- 
joice in  me— but — I  can  do  neither.  The 
world  and  life  are  shut  against  me  ! — ^ 

"  Oh,  no,  do  not  say  so,  my  Ivar !"  e«- 
ctnimed  Gerda,  still  upon  her  knees  by  his 
bed,  and  with  his  hand  clasped  in  hers — ■ 
"do  not  say  so.  The  world  is  great,  and 
life  is  great  also,  and  glorious ;  but,  Ivar,  we 
must  begin  to  live  anew.  Yoa  and  I  have 
both  been  bound  and  unhappy — the  moment 
is  now  come  when  we  must  release  our- 
selves, and  begin  a  new  path  through  lifb. 
We  must  travel,  Ivar ;  we  must  go  out  into 
the  world  together,  and  as  artists  win  our 
bread  and  wm  for  ourselves  new  joy  and 
life.  We  must  go  out  into  the  world,  and 
breathe  over  it  in  song,  all  the  freshness  and 
poetry,  which  lives  in  our  woods  and  dales, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  our  people.  O !  my 
Ivar,  we  must  refresh  ourselves  with  the 
sounds  of  our.  own  songs  and  With  our  in- 
born friendship  for  each  other,  and  vrith  the 
goodness  of  God.  For  God  will  be  with' 
us,  Ivar,  if  we  in  earnestness  and  love  seek 
to  raise  ourselves  through  the  gifts  which 
we  have  received  from  Him.  Wake  up, 
rise  up,  my  brother.  You  have  do  time 
to  be  ill — no  tidie  to  think  of  the  future,  be- 
cause— it  is  spring.  Do  yon  see,  it  is  morn- 
ing— the  night  is  past — the  day  is  new — rise 
up,  my  beloved  brother — rise !" 

"  My  beautiful  Valkyria !"  said  Hedvig 
half  aloud,  in  delight  at  her  sister's  words. 
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<•  Vm,  jm  !  I  will — I  nrast !"  nid  Ivar, 
M,  like  some  one  io  delirium,  he  raised  him- 
•elf  Dp  aod  stared  toward  the  moraiDg  sun, 
whose  rays  streamed  into  the  chamber,  and 
upon  the  beamiog  Gerda,  whose  couote- 
naiice  was  lit  up  by  the  fire  of  inspiration. 
Ha  seemed  half  intoxicated  by  the  old  and 
the  new  influence,  and  could  not  rightly 
compote  himself. 

Gerda  then  drew  his  attention  npoD  her- 
self^ by  describing  to  him  the  condition  of 
her  own  soul,  and  her  connection  with  Si- 
gnrd,  aod  her  determination  now  to  break 
off  with  him,  and  to  live  merely  for  her  fam- 
ily, and  that  future  which  she,  by  her  own 
power,  and  through  her  own  means,  wouki 
Ibrm  for  herself. 

i  ^  *>  I  hare  kinged  for  it  very  much,"  contin- 
ved  she ;  "  but  never  till  now  have  had  the 
ooarvge  to  take  this  step.  Now  you,  Ivar, 
have  given  me  a  courageous  heart.  For 
wbM  I  now  do,  I  do  DO  longer  merely  for 
my  own  sake,  but  for  yours.  I  care  for  your 
happiness  while  I  am  caring  for  my  own. 
That  makes  me  strong  and  assured !  We 
ahall  become  children  anew,  Ivar !  Do  you 
not  remember  that  as  chiUren  we  traveled 
together  and  discovered  unknown  islands, 
and  lived  there  as  king  and  queen  ?  Now 
wo  will  realize  the  dreams  of  our  childhood. 

"  We  will  voyage  across  the  great  sea  to- 
gether, and  let  it  waft  its  freshness  into  our 
•onis ; — we  will  see  new  lands  and  new  peo- 
ple ; — we  shall  become  so  much  to  each  other, 
when  we  two  are  alone  together  in  the  great, 
■bunge  world.  And,  somewhere  or  other, 
wo  will  have  a  little  home  of  our  own,  where 
we  will  rest  after  our  day's  work,  and  talk 
about  our  home  in  our  native  land,  where 
our  brothers  and  sisters  are  together.  And 
we  will  sing  about  them  out  in  the  world, 
among  foreign  people,  Ivar!  We  will  sing 
•bout  family-life  and  family-love  in  the  north, 
■o  that  people  shall  clap  their  hands  and  shout 
'da  capo."  Ah!  Ivar,  I  know  that  we  shall 
begin  to  live  da  capo,  and  that  a  better  and 
a  happier  life— tell  me  that  you  know,  that 
you  believe  it  also !" 

•♦Yes,  I  believe  it!"  exclaimed  Ivar,  as 
he  threw  both  his  arms  around  her — "yes, 
I  know  it.  O,  you  talk  so  cheerfully ! — yon 
can  charm  away  evil  spirits,  I  believe.'  I 
know  not  bow  it  is,  but — I  feel  myself 
dianged.  All  weight — all  torment  is  gone ! 
—my  head  is  relieved — there  is  new  life 
within  my  veins !  The  sea ! — did  you  say  7 
—oh  yea,  the  sea  is  unfathomable  as  the 
depth  of  God's  goodness— on  the  sea  we 
will—" 

"  Stop  there,  my  dears !  there  has  been 
enough  of  sailing  for  to-day !'/  sounded  here 
the  strong  voice  of  General  Herknles.  "  To- 
morrow we  will  talk  farther  of  the  matter, 
and  take  sound  sense  into  the  council.  Bot 
I  am  well  pleased  with  you,  my  children ! — 
it  ia  very  good !   By  all  means !  people  should 


have  something  to  do ;  people  shiidd  not 
alk>w  any  thing  to  knocc  them  down,  so  that 
they  can  not  rise  up  again,  and  get  throu^ 
in  one  way  or  another.  Now  then !  It  may 
so  happen  in  the  workl  that  the  battle  is  \M 
a  few  times.  It  has  happened  to  myteK 
It  has  happened  to  the  best  of  us ;  it  hip- 
pened  to  great  King  Charles.  Bnt  dM  m 
remain  cast  down  for  that  T 

"  When  he  lay  wounded  on  the  6eld  of 
Pultowa,  and  his  officers — my  father  wu 
one  of  them — gathered  round  him  like  lion 
to  face  the  enemy,  and  the  enemy's  firem- 
aged  all  around  biro — it  had  a  bad  k)ok  oot 
for  him  then,  a  very  bad  look  out !  One  of 
the  lieutenants — he  was  the  honorable  Gjeita 
^-dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  gave  it  to 
the  king,  and  seated  himself,  severely  wound- 
ed as  he  was,  under  a  hedge  to  wait  for 
death  ;  but  look  you,  just  then  came  a  (err- 
ant from  the  castle  with  the  king's  old  wir- 
horse,  ■  Brand klippare,  and  the  king  WM 
lifted  on,  and  then  looked  around  him,  fint 
of  all  to  see  if  there  were  any  hope  of  con- 
quering; bntwhenhe  sawbis  peoplestretcb- 
ed  on  the  earth,  and  the  whole  fieM  filled 
with  the  victorious  foe,  he  gave  the  sign  foe 
retreat.  But,  do  you  believe  that  he  fled 
like  a  roan  that  was  afraid  ?  No,  but  stowh 
and  with  music  playing,  withdrew  be  with 
his  little  band.  And  this  inspired  such  a  fear- 
soroe  respect  for  him  in  die  minds  of  the 
Russians,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  seise 
upon  him,  or  to  disturb  bis  retreat  It  was 
oot  until  he  was  quite  out  of  sight  that  thes 
courage  rose  again ! 

"  And  when  he  lay  captive  at  Bender, 
was  he  then  vanquished?  The  best  do- 
mestic regulations  for  negotiation  and  com- 
merce which  we  have  had  since  the  time  of 
Gostavus  Adolphus  have  come  from  Bender 
from  the  land  of  Charles  XII.  And  when, 
after  so  many  misfortunos,  he  returned  to 
his  kingdom — solitary,  without  army,  with- 
out money,  was  he  without  courage  or  re 
sources  for  all  that  ?  Never  was  he  strong 
er,  or  more  full  of  resources.  He  arrsngM 
the  internal  government  of  bis  kingdom ;  bt 
was  supported  by  his  scientific  knowledge; 

aod  he  organized  anew  his  anny.   feteh 

me  if  the  king  and  the  whole  realm  did  not 
stand  on  as  sound  a  footing  as  if  no  defest, 
no  misfortune,  had  ever  happened.  Thej 
stood  ready  for  peace  or  war,  for  life  M 
death. 

"  And  you  see,  my  children,"  and  die 
tears  sprung  into  the  beaming  eyes  of  the 
old  soldier,  "  it  is  for  this  reason  that  King 
Charles  is  so  dear  to  me,  because  he  wu 
greater  than  his  fate,  because  he  grew  in 
adversity ;  and  therefore  all  hearts  grew  bj 
contemplating  him.  Yes,  children,  sad  now 
my  old  heart  rejoices  over  you,  because  I 
see  that  you  are  of  his  people,  yon  ilw' 

Many  a  time  before  this  had  the  liunily 
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fistoDfld  to  tho  old  man's  fervent  oBrratives, 
bat  never  had  heard  him  as  now. 

And  haw  is  it  that  these  oarratiTes  of  for- 
mer heroic  deeds,  the  achievements  of  war- 
riors, operate  so  refreshingly,  so  vividly  upon 
ns,  the  children  of  peace  T  Is  it  not  because 
we  also  must  combat,  because  we  all  must, 
■ooner  or  later,  either  within  or  without  us, 
have  to  endure  a'battie  ;  that  we  all  have  to 
conduct  a  Narva  or  a  Pultowa?  This  is  the 
condition  of  life ;  it  is  its  nobility,  and  we 
miut  all  become  heroes. 


THE  BETROTHED. 

Tbe  change  which  Gerda  had  occasioned 
in  Ivar  was  strengthened  by  Angustin,  who 
came  home  later  in  the  day. 

A  conversation  which  he  had  with  Ivar 
on  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  his  pro- 
mise to  bring  these  in  order,  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  beneficial  to  Ivar,  and  strengthen- 
ed his  belief  in  his  ability  to  raise  himself 
and  his  desire  to  do  it,  if  it  were  merely  to 
show  his  gratitude  for  the  affection  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  physical  exhaus- 
tion which  was  tbe  consequence  of  bis  vio- 
lent although  short  illness,  was  welcome  to 
him  at  this  moment,  and  on  the  bed  where 
be  reposed,  surrounded  by  the  affectionate 
attentions  of  his  family,  the  thoughts  and 
images  which  Gerda  had  awakened,  floated 
through  his  mind ;  the  sea,  the  great,  swell- 
ing sea,  the  immeasurable — and  that  future 
of  freedom  and  song — Ivar  breathed  anew 
in  it.  Nevertheless,  it  would  have  had  but 
little  power  over  him  had  not  a  new  image 
arisen  before  his  burning  fancy,  and  stepped 
between  him  and  the  former  enchantress, 
overshadowing  it; — this  was  the  pure,  beam- 
ing image  of  his  beautiful  sister.  She  came 
•gain  and  again  to  his  thoughts  as  he  bad 
just  seen  her.  And  the  most  lively  adraira- 
tioa  took  possession  of  his  soul. 

But  Gerda  was  still  bound;  was  yet  not 
free  from  the  bond  that  fettered  her.  But 
the  moment  approached  when  it  must  be 
loosened,  if  loosened  it  ever  conld  be.  Tbe 
day  before  that  on  which  she  was  to  set  off, 
she  determined  upon  for  this  purpose.  Now, 
or — never,  must  she  speak — resolve.  She 
was  no  longer  uncertain.  The  thought  of 
Ivar  and  bis  future,  bad  made  her  certain 
and  determined.  But  her  heart,  for  the 
moment,  still  trembled. 

Sigurd  was  gone  out  to  s  large  dinner- 
party on  this  day,  and  would  not  return  till 
hte  in  the  evening.  Gerda  resolved  to  sit 
Bp  for  his  return.  Through  the  whole  of 
tbe  day  she  was  incessantly  busy  for  Mrs. 
Juliana,  in  (mcking  up  her  things,  putting 
her  caps  aiKl  bonnets  in  order,  and  packing 
them  safely  for  the  journey,  in  paying  bills, 
and  many  other  things  which  she,  with  her 
vmal  oieTemeM,  attended  to ;  and  she  wu 


glad  by  these  moans  to  divert  her  own  jo- 
easy  thoughts  from  the  approaching  monr.ant. 

Mrs.  Juliana,  wearied  by  the  day's  &tigu«, 
went  early  to  bed. 

"  Now  do  you  also  go  to  bed,"  said  she  to 
Gerda.  "  that  you  may  be  up  early  in  the 
morning.  Bear  in  mind  that  we  must  set 
off  precisely  at  ten  o'clock." 

"The  tears  sprung  into  Gerda's  eyes 
when  she  went  to  bid  her  good  night,  and 
an  inexpressible' desire  and  longing  came 
over  her  to  throw  herself  in  her  foster- 
mother's  bosom,  and — tell  her  all.  But 
when  she  felt  her  own  warm  embrace  fee- 
bly and  coldly  returned  in  a  manner  which 
seemed  to  say,  "now  do  not  let  us  have  any 
scenes,"  and  received  upon  her  foreheaid 
the  customary  chilly  and  chilling  evening 
kiss — ^her  heart  sunk  again  in  her  breast, 
she  pressed  her  warm  lips  upon  the  hand 
which  tbmst  her  away,  and  left  the  room 
hastily. 

She  went  into  the  parlor  to  wait  there  far 
Sigurd.  Tbe  air  seemed  to  her  close  and 
oppressive.  She  opened  a  window,  and  tbe 
breezes  of  spring  came  in  fresh  and  inspirit-' 
ingly,  caressing  her  forehead  and  cheek.  A 
swallow  flew  twittering  past;  tbe  clouds 
were  driven  hastily  across  the  heavens  by 
the  winds,  and  the  brightness  of  the  sun-set 
shone  upon  them  here  and  there — shone 
and  was  dimmed ;  in  tbe  city's  great  bee- 
hive the  murmur  was  still  full  of  life ;  —  it 
was  a  restless  life  out  there.  It  was  respon- 
sive to  that  which  agitated  Gerda's  breast. 

By  degrees,  however,  it  became  calmer. 
The  solemn  importance  of  the  occasion  be- 
came more  Snd  more  clear  and  momentous 
before  ber.  She  endeavored  to  prepare 
herself,  so'as  to  be  equal  to  it.  She  did  not 
know  clearly  what  she  should  say  to  Sigurd, 
nor  how  she  should  say  it ;  she  knew  only 
in  what  spirit  she  would  speak  fo  him ;  she 
repeated  to  herself  Hedvig's  words,  and  she 
went  into  the  very  depths  of  her  own  nature, 
into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  her  being, 
and  to  Him  who  speaks  there,  to  seek  wr 
counsel  and  right  strength. 

Still  she  trembled,  when  she  heard  Si- 
gurd's steps — those  well-known  steps! — in 
Uie  passage.  But  this  emotion  was  tra^^ 
tory. 

"  You  still  up  ?"  said  Sigurd  as  he  came 
in,  and  seemed  a  little  astonished.  "  Mj 
mother  is  in  bed.     Is  she  already  asleep?"  - 

"  Not  yet,  I  believe." 

"  I  shall  go  in  and  bid  her  good  night." 

Sigurd  went  into  his  mother's  room,  and 
came  out  a  few  minutes  after. 

"  And  now  let  us  say  good  night  to  one 
another,  my  little  sweetiieftrt,"  said  he :  "I 
have  still  some  writing  to  do  to-night.  Do 
not  oversleep  yourself  in  the  morning,  be- 
cause we  must  be  up  early.  Give  me  • 
kiss  !  But  what  ? — your  hand  is  as  cold  m 
marUe,  and  you  are  pale !— Are  yon  iUI" 
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"No!  But  I  hare  somethiog  to  gay  to 
you  to-night,  Sigard '." 

"  Well,  what  U  it,  then  V  »ai<J  he,  impa- 
tiently. "  SpeRl<  quickly,  for  I  bid  short  of 
Hmo.    No  ?— What  is  it,  then  ?" 

••Sit  down,  Sigurd.  Grwit  me  ypor 
patience  for  a.  momeot ;  it  i»  the  laat  time  I 
shall  try  it—" 

••  Only  don't  let  it  b»  long.  Hare  yon 
sot  yeur  things  in  readiness?  Remeinber 
Uiat  we  must  set  off  in  the  morniag  precisely 
■t  ten  o'clock." 

••  Yes,  yoK  will  set  oS;  Sicnrd,  but  I 
— shall  not  go  with  yoo.  I  snaU  remwa 
luve— with  my  family." 

••  Aha  !  Does  the  wind  blew  from  that 
onarter?  I  thought  so.  But,  my  little 
friend,  let  me  escape  aay  fiirther  altercation 
oa  the  subject.  I  do  not  desire  to  hear  the 
perpetaal  whimpering  about  Ivar!  He  is 
QOt  of  danger ;  you  yourself  have  told  me 
•o.  There  is  actually  nothing  which  can 
ntionally  prevent  your  setting  off.  And 
way  thing  unreasonable,  you  know — is  no 
affair  of  mine.  Besides,  you  know  that  my 
determination  is  tolerably  eteadfast,  and  is  not 
accustomed  to  be  turned  about  by  any  ebild- 
iduiess  or  woman's  nonsense  !" 

••  I  know,  Sigurd,  that  your  determination 
i»  steadfast ;  that  yoo  do  net  wa*er.  Nor 
will  I  endeavor  to  persuade  you.  I  would 
■terely  say  to  yon  to-night — farewell ;  and 
would  thank  yon  for  the  time  when  you 
lured  me,  and  flor  the  good-will  you  showed 
tome.  I  would  restore  what  I  can  do  longer 
retain.  You  leave  the  city  to-morrow,  and 
I  return  to  nn  family,  to  the  home  of  rny 
childhood.  We  separate.  There  is  your 
ring,  Sigurd.    It  was  with  delight  that  I 

faced  it  on  my  fiager ;  with  sorrow  it  is  that 
rensove  it    But  it  must  be  done  I" 

There  was  a  mournful,  quiet  determina- 
tion in  Oerda's  voice  and  demeanor,  which 
was  very  unlike  her.  Sigurd  had  often  seen 
ill  her  towering  defiance,  burning  indigoa- 
tiea}  he  was  accustomed  to  these,  and  to 
•se  them  go  over  and  change.  But  this 
was  something  new ;  it  souiMed — it  felt — 
Mmnge.    A  cold  shudder  passed  over  Sigurd. 

He  looked  at  the  young  woman  with  an 
ini)uiring  glance.  But  her  glance  opposed 
hit,  calm,  strong,  solemn,  but  very  sorrow- 
fill.  There  was  a  something  in  it  which 
penetrated  Sigurd's  breast,  ana  touched  his 
■eart,  as  if  with  the  finger  pi  death.  He 
looked  away,  and  then  i^n  he  looked  at 
he* ;  on  her  pale  countenance,  on  the  deter- 
mined, deep  glance.  For  the  first  time,  Si- 
gurd seemed  to  have  met  iu  her  an  equal, 
whose  being,  he  could  not  understand,  and 
against  which  jie  could  not  contend.  An 
increaaiDg  astoaisbmeot  in  his  countenance 
Memed  to  express  6te  question  of  his  soul, 
and  involuntarily  he  uttered, 

•«  What  is  this  ! — Is  it  serious  1" 

Gerda.  laid  ker  marble-cold  hand  upon  his. 


••Yes,  it  is  serioos,"  said  she,  as  before. 
••  We  must  part,  Sigurd  ;  but  gladly  would 
I  that  we  should  L«rt  as  friends. .  And,  be- 
lieve me,  Sigurd,  I  am  attached  to  yon  (til, 
though  I  say  to  you  farewell !"  Ber  voice 
ti-embled. 

She  leaned  her  forehead  for  a  moinaot 
against  his  shoulder.  Then  she  rose  sf, 
and  remained  calmly  statidiog  before  bia. 
His  sensations  were  extraardinary.  Be  (til 
felt  the  pressure  of  that  morble-eold  band 
upon  his,  and  it  seemed  as  if  aa  icy  coldBSM 
went  from  it  up  into  his  breast.*  There  was 
a  buzzing  in  his  earsT  his  heart  beat  violent- 
ly, while  he  felt  that  some  great  cbango  wu 
about  to  take  phce  between  himself  and  her 
whom  he  had  goveraed  so  long. 

•*  I  do  not  undsrstaod  what  yes  atctSk" 
said  he,  in  almost  a  stanuneriag  voita. 
"What  is  the  cause  of  all  this!  But  tha 
you  know  very  well,  that  I  desire  yeur  tnw 
happiness — your  real  welt-being ;  sad  I  tbial 
that  no  childish  displeasuie  ought  to  mska 
you  doubt  it.  What  is  it  that  you  rsprosdi 
me  with  7 — what  is  jt  that  you  desire  of  me  I" 

•'  Nothing,  Sigurd,  nothing ;  only  to  be 
free !  It  is  no  caprice,  no  accident,  iHiich 
separates  us.  It  is  the  oecessi^  of  the 
thing;  it  is  the  dissiBiilarity  between  our 
two  o^ures.  More  than  this  I  will  not  say 
to  you.  I  win  not  eaibittar  this  momsot  i^ 
reproaches.  Yon  have  believed  that  yon 
have  done  right  for  yaurself  tad  fer  me — but 
if  I  stieuld,  with  tibe  excitad  feelings  that 
you  daily  awaken  in  me^  became  your  wi& 
— ^woe  both  to  you  and  to  me !  Our  lives 
would  become  miseimble.  I  have  felt  hatred 
and  bitterness  toiward  you  growing  in  niT 
heart!  Thus  it  ought  not*to  be !  No;  I 
would  still  love  you,  aa  a  friend,  as  a  beaa- 
factw  i  and  therefore  we  must  part  before 
it  becomes  too  late.  It  caa  not  be  other- 
wise, Sigurd  ;  I  have  proved  it  fw  nisny 
yeai's ;  and  have  become  clear  on  the  ea^ 
ject  only  within  a  ^ort  time.  I  highly  et- 
teem — ^1  am  attached  to  you ;  but — we  mmt 
part!" 

Sigurd's  head  had  sunk  while  Oerda  tbut 
spoke.  Mild  and  eeatte  as  her  voice  vt»  to 
him,  it  sounded  iHie  the  thunder  of  dooa. 
When  she  had  ended  he  loeked  up,  sad  she 
appeared  to  him  beautiful  as  she  stood  tbel«< 
in  her  stern  gravity,  with  glances  that  qoietfy 
seemed  to  flaih  fire ;  never  had  she  appMu*d 
to  him  more  beantifol— mora  worthy  te  ke 
desired. 

Love,  anger,  jealousy,  rage,  peaetrtted 
him,  and  his  eye  flashed,  as  be  Mid  io  bitter 
ness — 

'•  You  are  really  rash,  Gerda — this  is  ««I7 
easy  to  you ; — it  is  a  light  matter  te  ;o*>  <* 
break  faith  and  promikes ;  and,  as  a  nstter 
of  course,  it  troubles  you  very  fittla  bv* 
much  I  may  suffer.  It  is  a  small  ^'f  ^ 
you  to  give  up  him  wh»  has  devoted  fai>  "• 
to  you  fer  those  many  years,  becauM  y*" 
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Iwve  already,  perhaps,  given  yoaraelf  to 
•Dother ;  and  the  whole  of  this  courugeou* 
demomtratioD,  and  ali  these  great  worda, 
may,  perfaaiM,  at  the  bottom  merely  lay,  '  I 
am  in  love  with  David.*" 

"Ofa,  DO,"  replied  Gerda,  seriously,  bat 
without  the  slightest  anger;  '<  that  they  will 
not  say  ^  and  you  do  not  at  the  bottom  be- 
lieve it  yonrself.  No,  Sigord ;  you  I  have 
loved,  and  riiall  never  lore  aay  one  as  I  love 
yoa.  And,  if  It  can  aHeviate  the  bitter 
feeliiMs  which  yon  experionce,  know  then, 
that  I  have  not  rent  asuader  this  bond 
without  suffering  soverety  myself;  that  I, 
eran  at  this  moment,  love  you  above  any 
other  man.  And  yet,  yet — ^yet,  Sigurd, 
we  roust  part^ — It  ia  as  sore  as  &e  judgment 
of  heaven  above  you  and  me.  But  never 
■iwll  I  again  be  happy  as  I  have  hitherto 
been — neither  shall  1  ever  marry.  SoKtuy 
•baU  I  go  on  my  way — let  it  be  whatever 
QoA  pleases.  Never  shril  I  forget  yea ; 
never  be  ji^ous ;  never  be  reidy  easy  until 
I  know  that  yoa  are  happy  again,  and  that 
yon  can  think  of  me  without  bitterness. 
Ofa,  that  I  could  eflace  that  which  you  now 
feel ;  that  I  could  receive  your  forgiveness 
before  I  go — a  Httle  word  of  kindness — of 
eoDsolatioo — of  hope,  that  we  may  one  day 
meet  again,  and  extend  to  each  other  eur 
liands  88  firieods.  My  fiwnd — my  teacher 
— Sigurd ! — Give  me  a  friendly  look — it  is 
too  bitter  to  part  thus ; — a  heavy  debt  wiU, 
Botwithstanding,  rest  upon  me— the  debt  of 
being  ungrateful  to  aoy  bene&ctor  !" 

She  wept. 

Sigurd  had  clearly  understood,  by  Oerda's 
words,  and  her  whole  behavior,  that  there 
w«8  DOW  no  return,  no  reeonciliatioD  to  be 
thought  of;  but  his  pride  rose  op,  and  woaM 
not  allow  her  to  see  bow  deeply  he  was 
wounded ;  and  a  nobler  feeling  also  stifled 
in  him  the  expresnon  of  anger  and  pain. 
The  noble  womanliness  in  her  manner  and 
behavior  awoke  the  noble  raanliDess  in  him 
—for  it  existed  there,  however  much  it 
might  be  held  in  subjection  by  ruder  powers ; 
in  this  moment  of  struggle  and  snaring  it 
tame  forth.     Sigurd  rose  up  and  said — 

'^Becalao.  I  forgive  you.  And,  as  yon 
fael  it  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  yonr 
life  to  separate  from  me,  it  ie  my  dMj  to 
ftel  the  same.  That  which  I  nay  have  to 
boar  in  consequence  of  it,  I  wiU  beer.  You 
are  free.  To-morrow  I  wiH  myself  conduct 
joa  to  your  fitmily.  Minr  you  And  ib  them 
better  frieada  than  I  aad  n^  mother  have 
been  to  you." 

These  worda  ent  Oerda  deeper  to  the 
heart  than  the  bitterest  reproaches  would 
h«ve  done.  She  wept  silently  but  painftilly. 
Sigurd,  evidently  proud  and  ooU,  walked  up 
•od  down  the  room.  Did  be  enjoy  Oerda's 
tears  T  Did  he  expect  some  change  in  ber 
thoughts  and  resolution  1  Neither  of  them 
■aid  a  word  for  a  long,  k>ng  time. 


At  lenoth  tierdn  rose  up,  and  stud  softly 

"  Good  night,  Sigurd." 

He  stead  stiH  aod^  k>oked  at  her  with 
darkly  inquiring  ghncea. 

She  weM  nearer  to  bim  and  oftred  Was 
bet  band.  "Good  i^ht!"  repeated  she, 
with  almost  a  beseeching  glance. 

He  did  not  move,  bat  continued  gbeorily 
to  £>X0  *t  her. 

They  stood  thus  eileot  fbr  a  moment. 

Perhaps  at  this  moment  each  waited  fbr 
the  other;  perhaps  Sigurd  believed  that 
new  Ae  hmg  power  of  habit  and  wooaanly 
weakness  would  throw  the  young  girl  into 
bis  arnw,  and  therefsre  he  stood  stiffly  ami 
proudly  jigainat  ber,  as  be  so  ^Rten  1m4  done 
before. 

"WeD,  then— for  tbe  hst  time,''  w^iia- 
pered  Gerda,  "  forgive  ! — Farewell !"  and 
she  clasped  Wm  in  her  arms  aad  impressed 
a  kiss  upon  his  lips,  and — was  gone.  The 
kiss  seemed  to  take  awny  his  life.  Ha 
gasped  fbr  breath. 

"  Was  that  the  last  ? — is  it  past — past  fbr- 
ever?"  Thus  spoke  a  mournful  sound 
within  Sigurd's  sont;  fife  was  dartiened 
before  him,  and  the  world  seemed  as  if  it 
would  fall  to  ruins.  It  became  desolate  and 
cold  within  him  and  around  bim.  He  went 
into  his  chamber.     It  became  night. 

"  Is  it  really  possible? — is  it  not  a  drsaaar* 
said  Sigurd,  sbudderiog  from  time  to  time, 
during  that  k>ng  night.  "  Have  I  actuaBjr 
been  the  caase  of  thia7  Have  I  cbase«l 
spring  out  of  my  world  ?  Have  I  killed  the 
life  in  my  Kfe?"  Bnt  his  pride  sustained 
him,  and  prevented  bim  fVem  seeking  for  a 
reconciliation,  which  he  regarded  as  in  vain. 

"  To-morrow,  to-morrow,  I  shall  be  witli 
my  brothers  and  sisters !"  dionght  the  sor- 
rowing and  violently-excited  Gerda,  and  she 
placed  a  light  in  her  window,  and  thus  gav» 
the  preconcerted  signal  to  Augnstin,  who 
was  waiting  in  the  street,  and  which  was  to 
say,  '*  It  is  done !  To-morfow  I  shall  come 
to  you." 

Afier  this  she  sate  down  to  write  a  letter 
to  her  fbstpr-motber,  and  many  a  painful 
tear  mingled'*Hself  wHb  the  words  on  the 
paper.  Oerda  beard  tbroogh  this  nisfat  an 
incessantly-nieviog,  restless  step,  and  ber 
heart  trembled  at  d>e  sound.  Itwasalonr, 
wearisome  night ;  h  seemed  as  if  it  woofii 
never  end. 

But  even  it  passed  over. 

Some  hours  after  this,  Oerda  found  her- 
self in  the  home  of  her  fiimify.  Sigurd  and 
his  mother  had,  themselves,  eondnetied  ber 
thither,  but  with  that  silent  displeasare,  that 
proud  rage  whicb  is  so  hnmiliatiag  to  bim 
who  has  to  endare  it. 

Gerda,  therefore,  was  in  despair. 

"  Oh  !  I  must  onee  more  g&  to  them  y 
exclaimed  she,  with  tears  of  anguish;  *'maa* 
once  more  see  them ;  once  more  speak  to 
them,  soften,  conciliate  them  !    Once  mm 
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beseech  of  them — throw  inyBelf  at  their  feet, 
and  beseech  of  them  their  for^veoess !" 

"  No !  now  yoa  stay  here  !"  said  Angas- 
thi,  firmly,  as  be  withheld  her.  "No  further 
attempt  now.  It  would  serve  no  purpose. 
And  you  need  not  any  further  haniiliate 
yourself.  I  will  not  allow  it.  But  do  not 
weep  so,  Gerda !  Do  not  imagine  that  all  is 
rained — that  all  is  lost !  Time  heals  maoy 
wounds.  The  snow  must  fall  over  certain 
impressions  and  feelings  before  they  can  be 
i  forgotten.  Let  the  snow  fall.  In  time  the 
spnng  comes.  Wait  for  it;  and — come  now 
and  talk  with  Ivar.  and  help  us  to  enliven 
him,  both  soul  and  body.  He  longs  for  you. 
You  will  become  his  best  physician^*' 

Augustin's  words  were  as  medicine  to 
Qerda's  soul ;  aud  the  occupation  which  the 
restless  but  warm-hearted  Ivar  occasioned 
her  was  beneficial  to  her ;  beneficial  aUo 
was  the  familiar,  peaceful  circle  of  the  fam- 
ily home. 

"  Shall  I  ever  again  be  cheerful  7  Shall 
I  ever  again  be  able  to  laugh  heartily  ?" 
Uerda  had  questioned  of  herself  in  the  first 
anguish  after  the  separation,  and  in  the  pang 
of  conscience  v^ch  hitherto  she  had  not 
anticipated. 
'  At  night,  however,  when  she  took  Engel's 
place  in  GOthilda's  chamber,  and  heard 
Maja's  laugh  and  GOthilda's  merry  chatter, 
and  saw  herself  the  object  of  Hedvig's  affec- 
tionate attentions,  the  peaceful  feeling  of 
home  diffased  a  t^inderful  joy  over  her 
mind.  She  knew  that  every  thine  which 
she  had  done  was  necessary  and  right ;  she 
permitted  herself  to  enjoy  the  delight  of  the 
present  moment,  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
nitnre  came  like  the  beautiful  singing  birds, 
which  foretokl  to  Columbus  his  approach  to 
the  new  world ;  they  came  fresh  and  full  of 
life,  bearing  upon  their  wings  the  words — 

**  Reconciliation !     Renovation  !" 


RENOVATION. 

"  Confide  to  God  that  which  thou  hast 
from  him,  oh !  thou  soul  weary^f  wandering. 
Confide  to  the  truth  that  which  is  from  the 
truth  within  thee,  and  thou  shalt  lose  nothing, 
and  thou  shalt  again  blossom  forth  from  thy 
blight  and  shalt  become  healed  of  all  thy  in- 
firmities, and  that  which  then  hast  k>st  shall, 
be  compensated  to  thee  and  renewed,  and 
shall  be  inwardly  united  to  thee,  and  it  shall 
no  more  remove  from  thee,  but  shall  perpel- 
nally  remain  and  continue  with  thee,  as  God 
perpetually  is  and  remains  to  be !" 

uerda  read  the  above  to  Ivar  out  of  an  old 
book  written  many  hundred  years  ago,  called 
"The  Confessions  of  Augustin."  The 
words  gave  rise  to  much  talk  and  thought 
between  the  brother  and  sister. 

Renovation  is  an  old  subject,  an  aid  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  old, 


and  eternally  new  as  life  itself.  The  ipph 
of  Iduoa — which  was  said  to  have  power  to 
renew  the  youth  even  of  the  gods — the  cap 
of  renovation  from  which  the  Cbristiu 
drinks  to-day  new  life — bear  witness  to  it. 

There  are  very  few  people  who  have  not 
wished  some  time  or  other  during  their  lives 
that  they  could  begin  afresh-— that  tbey 
could,  as  it  were,  be  born  into  a  new  Kfe- 
sphere  both  inwardly  and  outwardly;  that 
they  might  take  leave  of  the  old  night,  sod 
call  up  anew  the  rosy  tints  of  morning  os 
their  life's  horizon. 

And  in  all  ages  have  people  made  the  it^ 
tempt  to  do  so  by  a  great  many  ways  aod 
meatu. 

They  have  made  pilgrimages  to  the  hohr 
tomb,  and  bter  to  old  Rome.  They  vrisfa 
to  make  an  end  of  the  past,  and  to  begin 
anew  to  hope  and  to  live. 

In  our  days  people  betake  themselvei 
westward,  to  the  new  world.  The  litUs 
light  which  shone  for  the  first  discoverers  io 
the  night,  and  announced  to  them  the  knged- 
for  shore ;  shining  nowadays  to  the  children 
of  Europe  from  the  shores  of  America,  shines 
encouragingly  through  many  a  one's  nigbu 

Freedom  in  religion  ;  lelrar  in  the  youog, 
prolific  soil ;  that  rich  promise  of  good  vrhiui 
now  presents  itself  in  so  many  forms — that 
is  the  light !  That  it  is  wbicb  entices  us  to 
leave  our  huts  to  build  new  ones  there,  and 
there— to  begin  anew. 

"  To  begin  anew  ! — but  couM  we  not  do 
this  with  every  new  day,  with  every  new 
sun  ?"  inquire  "  the  quiet  in  the  land." 

Calm  and  strong  souls !  much  may  be 
done  by  a  human  being  with  a  pure  will  aod 
amid  a  quiet  life.  But  with  certain  deeper 
changes  in  that  inner  life,  and  for  many  a 
stormy  soul,  an  outward  change  is  almost  a 
necessary  ronans  of  an  inward  renovation. 
There  is  a  power  in  old  places,  habits,  im- 
pressions, connections — as  dangerously  fiu- 
cinating  as  intoxicating  liquors  ;  as  crippling 
as  heavy  fetters,  from  which  no  one  can  free 
himself— bat  by  flight.  But,  far  removed 
from  them,  with  a  new  earth  beneath  oar 
feet,  with  new  stars  above  our  head,  new 
objects  around  as,  new  impressions,  new 
thoughts  have  birth,  aod  it^  is  much  easier 
for  the  soul  to  exert  and  raise  itself.  Thest 
outward  removab  arenremedies  io  the  band 
of  Providence  for  men.  They  do  not  sup- 
ply the  good  desire,  but  they  support  it 

The  brother  and  sister  talked  of  all  this 
between  themselves,  and  it  became  clear  to 
thorn,  and  to  the  whole  family  circle,  thst 
the  remedy  for  both  would  be  fresh  activity 
under  new  circumstances,  and  that  rest  in 
the  femily-home  was  not  to  be  to  them  any 
thing  else  than  the  rest  which  the  bird  is 
passage  takes  on  the  branches  of  the  tree,  to 
invigorate  its  wings  for  a  new  and  a  loogai 
flight.  For  Ivar,  however,  it  was  not  rsat. 
His  native  land  seemed  to  bum  hia  feet.  In 
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hk  state  of  fe^  erish  excitement  aod  disquiet, 
be  only  looged  to  be  Hway-^far,  far  away ! 

A  chance  circa  mstance,  one  of  those  which 
occur  now  and  then,  and  which  resemble 
ikte^  or  the  guidance  of  a  higher  band,  oc- 
curred at  this  moment,  which  at  once  deter- 
mined the  plans  of  the  brother  and  sister. 
We  have  seen  their  impulse  toward  the  land 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Now  it  happened 
that  a  sea-captain,  a  friend  of  Bror's,  was 
just  about  to  set  sail  to  Boston,  in  North 
America,  with  the  swift-sailing  brig  Freja ; 
bis  wife  accompanied  him,  and  both  of  these 
people  were  of  that  kind  which  one  would 
gladly  hare  for  traveling  companions  through 
ufo.  Better  conductors  and  friends  Ivar  and 
Oerda  could  not  meet  with,  and  on  being 
spoken  to  by  Bror,  they  expressed  the  ut- 
most readiness  to  receive  the  young  passen- 
gers, as  well  as  to  assist  them  by  every 
means  in  their  power  on  their  arrival  in  that 
foreign  land. 

Ivar  and  Gerda  embraced,  with  actual  de- 
light, the  thought  of  this  voyage  to  the  new 
world,  as  well  as  of  making  their  public  ap- 
pearance together  by  means  nf  the  songs  of 
tbeir  native  land,  which  they  with  certainty 
believed  would  take  greatly  with  the  people 
of  the  new  world. 

This  plan,  however,  was  received  with 
opposition,  and  a  deal  of  hesitation  by  the 
fiunily. 

Hedvig  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap,  be- 
came quite  pale,  and  said,  full  of  anxiety — 
"  So  far  oif !  ah!  how  then  can  I  help  you  ?" 

"  Yon  have  helped  us  on  our  feet  again !" 
replied  the  two,  gratefully  smiling ;  now  we 
must  be  able  to  help  ourselves." 

Aogustin  shook  his  bead.  The  brother 
and  sister  were  too  young,  he  thought,  to 
undertake  alone  such  a  journey,  and  such  a 
career.    He  feared  this  adventure  for  Gerda. 

"  Ivar  will  be  my  best  protector !"  said 
Gerda :  you  will  see,  Augustin,  how  prudent 
and  good  it  will  make  him.  And  the  genius 
of  America  will  protect  me — it  is,  we  know 
it  well,  a  noble  knight  who  bonora  and  pro- 
tects every  pure-hearted  woman !  There, 
more  than  every  other  place  in  the  world, 
•hall  I  find  myself  safe." 

Uncle  Hnrkoles  set  himself  in  iirect  op- 
position, grew  angty,  and  scolded. 

"  It  is  folly,  pure  folly !"  said  be.  "  Let 
Ivar  travel.  He  may  need  it,  it  will  do  bira 
good ;  especially  if  he  served  in  a  man-of- 
war,  and  had  a  clever  captain  over  him — it 
would  do  our  youngchap  some  good  to  taste 
a  little  discipltoe.  But  Gerda!  Gerda,  what 
should  she  do  there  }  she  bad  a  deal  better 
stop  at  home,  aod  give  us  some  mnsic  here, 
ana  it  would  be  better  than  going  and  crow- 
ing before  the  world,  which  has  lirumlarum 
enough  as  it  is.  I  like  Gerda— she  is  a  hand- 
some girl!  She  is  worthy  of  something 
better  than  quavering  and  crowing  before  the 
mrU  for  moitey.    And  to  be  accompanied 


by  that  mad-cap  Ivar !  and  that  in  America, 
where  folks  are  all  downright  fools  toj^ethor ! 
— if  it  won't  all  go  to  the  devil— I  know 
nothing.  But  I  will  have  no  hand  in  this 
mberable  business;  I  give  no  consent  of 
mine ;  I  take  my  finger  out  of  the  pie,  and 
wash  my  hands  of  the  affiiir !" 

And  with  thu  uncle  Herkulas  went  down 
into  his  workshop,  and  thundered  with 
Thor's  hammer. 

One  person,  however  (in  case  the  ex- 
pression is  not  .too  strong  for  the  occasion), 
wore  a  positively  advei-se  and  clouded  as- 
pect with  regard  to  this  great  joui^y,  and 
that  was — the  money. 

Augustin  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  mu- 
sical brother  and  sister — and  especially  Ger- 
da, with  her  great  talent — would  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  path  which  they  had  chosen, 
but,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  it  was 
necessary  to  have — money :  money  for  the 
voyage,  and  for  the  first  commencement; 
money  to  enable  them  to  travel  farther; 
money  to  meet  any  unforeseen,  adverse  cir- 
cumstances aild  difficulties ;  in  a  word,  there 
required  a  sum  of  money,  which  no  one 
could  see  any  means  of  raising.  - 

Augustin,  and  Bror  also,  had  reduced 
themselves  as  low  as  possible,  and  had  even 
borrowed  money,  to  put  Ivar's  affairs  in  or- 
der, it  was  no  joke  to  borrow  an  additional 
sum,  neither  wa4  it  advisable,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances;  and  tliat  which  the  sis- 
ters themselves  were  possessed  of  would 
not  go  far,  even  if  Hedvig  biid  her  gold  spoon 
in  the  balance— which  was  what  Ivar  would 
not  hear  spoken  of,  neither  that  his  sisters 
should  make  any  sacrifice  for  his  sake.  He 
would  himself  borrow  the  money,  which  h« 
hoped  some  day  to  be  able  to  pay  back.  But 
every  body  who  stands  in  need  of  borrowing 
knows  very  well  that  a  loan  is  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  be  obtained,  especially  when 
people's  circumstances  are  in  a  bad  state. 
Uncle  Herkules  had  money  ;  the  sisters 
knew  that ;  but  uncle  Herkules  would  not 
hear  a  word  about  this  journey,  because  he 
grew  angry  only  to  think  of  iL  And  the 
family  knew  very  weU  that  he  held  the  reins 
in  bis  own  hands,  and  that  you  couM  not 
get  him  to  do  more  than  he  would. 

But  GOthilda  had  also  her  own  thongbtv 
in  her  head,  and  had  from  the  very  begin- 
ning declared  herself  in  favor  of  the  jour- 
ney ;  regarded  it  as  "  a  very  prudent  step," 
and  as  one  which  unquestionably  would  be 
successful  to  her  brother  and  sister.  Now, 
however,  when  it  seemed  likely  to  be  stradd- 
ed  upon  a  variety  of  difficulties,  and  whea 
she  saw  the  anxiety  of  her  brother  and  sis 
ter,  she  set  her  head  to  work  to  "  get  th« 
thing  afloat." 

One  fine  day  she  began  to  bring  out  all 
the  old  bonnets  and  cast-off  garments  betong- 
ing  to  herself  and  her  sisters,  to  sell  fy 
auction,  to  which  she  would  invite  all  tM 
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family  am]  Rcqnuintanco  of  the  fnmity.  The 
bringing  forth  nud  nppoarnnce  nf  these  old 
■csrecrows,  nml  GOthildu's  remarks  upon 
them,  made  the  ftmil^  almost  kill  them- 
selves with  laughter.  In  the  mecHi  time,  as 
it  became  appsrent  that  the  rMolt  of  the 
auction  would  be  a  dei4  of  merriment  with 
but  Httle  money,  GMhtMa  was  seised  by 
•ootlier  bright  idea,  and  |M»  was — to  put 
herself  up  to  auction.  She  said  nothing, 
howeTer,  of  this  to  her  sisters  :  thought  orer 
mm]  ammged  the  matter  with  herself,  and 
then  walked  down  on  the  morrow  to  General 
Herkuia^  Hopp  and  He},  the  general'i 
two  dogs,  which  were  always  posted  in  his 
ante-room,  started  up  and  gave  herta  clamor- 
ons  welcome  ;  and  after  mutual  demonstra- 
tiom  of  friendship,  the  three  aH  went  into 
tbe  general's  apartment. 

He  was  at  mis  moment  in  his  innermost 
room,  in  his  chamber.  There,  in  the  afcove 
above  the  general's  bed,  hung  the  portrait  of 
his  mother,  a  mik),  noble,  womanly  pietnre. 
He  himself  now  stood  in  a  nortion  of  the 
room  which  GOthilda  caBed  his^' Pantheon." 
There  opposite  to  each  other,  were  placed 
two  wooden  chiffiiniers,  not  uiiKke  altars. 
Above  the  one  was  hnng  the  portrait  of  his 
Atfaer,  and  upon  the  ouer  nitar  lay  his  old 
"  Charles  the  Twelfth's  Bible  "  in  a  worn 
buekskin  cover;  his  weapons,  a  brace  of 
pistols,  upon  a  silver  waiter ;  the  tools  with 
viiich  be  worked  when  he  was  a  prisoner 
in  Solikamski,  together  with  several  relics 
from  that  ok)  time.  Above  the  other  altar, 
looked  down,  between  two  blood-stained  ban- 
ners, the  gloomy  countenance  of  a  warrior, 
who,  with  a  threatening,  fiery  glance,  seem^ 
ed  to  watch  over  the  remains  of  fallen  war- 
riors daring  the  last  Finnish  war,  which 
were  here  assembled.  And  upon  the  altar 
was  inscribed  by  the  general's  owu  hand, 
Ae  following  words  :— 

•'  TO   THE   COMRADES   TAhhKIf  Rf   BATTLE. 

"  They  have  sot  fought  and  died  in  vain ; 
tlMirbold  blood  is  the  seed  of  future  achieve- 
weats." 

It  was  here  that  Genera)  Herkules  was 
standing.  He  had  carried  his  Other's  Bible, 
hi  which  he  every  morning  read  a  portion, 
to  its  place  between  the  tools  of  war  and 
peace.  And  he  was  jnst  now  about  to  wipe 
off  the  dust  frera  die  old  pistols. 

"  Nay,  is  it  yon,  my  Bttle  witch,  my  little 
dainty-foot!"  exclaimed  he,  mildly  and  kind- 
fy,  as  GOthilda  entered.  And  ne  began  to 
take  up  the  old  Aiugs,  first  one  and  then 
another,  and  to  relate  anecdotes  connected 
with  their  history,  and  which  were  not 
altogetber  new  to  GOthilda.  She  listened 
to  them,  however,,  as  long  and  as  sympathiz- 
tngly  as  her  patience  and  her  already  fer- 
nenting  pdaos  would  aUow.  At  length  ibe 
said — 


''And  now,  dear  anele,  we  most  is«*» 

these  old  stories  for  a  nrament^  and  gs  ta 
something  new.  Because  I  have  souiethiag 
bran  new  to  say  to  uncle." 

"  Oh,  the  deuce !"  said  the  general  good* 
bnmoredly,  "what  haveyoa  a-brewing,  i^ 
little  Mrs.  Leapfrog?  ft  must  be  indeed 
something  very  extraordinaiy.  You  most; 
I  believe,  be  diinking  of  going  to  America) 
to  show  yourself  for  money.  Ha  Mia  !  b«! 
The  deuce  take  me,  bat  that  wo«ld  be  a 
very  pretty  shew.  Well,  have  I  gmemti 
right?" 

**  Not  exaetfy  dear  uncle.  But — ^I  a«  La- 
teadiog  here  in  Sweden  to  put  myself  up 
for  anctioB,  and  to-  sell  myself  to  somebodfi 
who  COB  and  who  will  give  a  good  pvioe  tit 
me." 

•*  What !  the  deuce  !-^what  ara  yov  taJh» 
ing  about?" 

"  I  wilt  obtain  money  ibr  Ivar  and  Gerda 
to  travel  with,  and  as  I  can  not  get  it  in  any 
other  way,  I  am  detei mined  to  sell  my- 
self." 

"  Is  the  giif  gone  raging  mad  ?  And  what 
the  deuce,  do  you  think  wiH  buy  you  ?" 

"And,"  continued  Gftthilda,  with  the 
greatest  firmness  and  seriousaess,  "  as  I, 
however,  like  you  better  than  any  ether  man 
of  my  acquaintance,  I  first  like  lo  know 
whether  you  will  have  me  as  life-projier^ 
and  pay  me  foi  the  bargain  a  thousand  rbt- 
dolhu-s  immediate^  ?" 

"  Are  you  altogether  gone  stark  staarina 
mad  ?  I  think  thM  you  have  lost  yoiu'  wital 
And  if  I  win  not  have  yon  V 

»  Weil,  then— I  shall  aak  nncia  Urfaanat 
whether  he  will  marry  me  and  pay  down 
two  thousand  rix-dollars — because  I  shaD 
make  him  pay  dearer — bot  he  will  take  me, 
that  you  wil  see ;  he  wiH  not  refose  nM> 
that  I  know!" 

General  Herkules  stood  quite  confound- 
ed, and  looked  at  the  youiig  giii,  who  seemed 
to  be  most  perfectly  serious  in  her  proposaL 
"That  Director  Urbanas  had  a  little  Boeaking 
kindness  for  GOthilda,  and  entertained  soaw 
matrimonial  thoughts  regarding  her,  had 
been  for  seme  time  saspeeted  by  the  fiirai^, 
and  had  greatly  amnoed  them ;  Genem 
Hercules,  therefore,  did  net  deubt  for  a  mo- 
ment but  that  he  would  accept  GOthilda^ 
pro|)osal. 

» Confound  the  gfa-I.'^  said  h«,  »if  oaa 
could  put  any  faith  in  yom* — if  ene  theaght 
yon  were  serieus  with  yonr  fhlly — " 

"The  d —  take  me,  if  I  am  not!"  said 
GOthilda. 

"  Don't  swear,  girl ! — beoanse  then  iha 
fiend  will  fetch  yon.  I  believe  yon  w9 
make  a  fbol  of  me.  Con  yen  desire  to  have 
for  a  husband  an  old  seUMi  fool  Rile  noala 
Urban  us  ?~ 

"  No,  but  I  must  h«v«  the  money,  and  if 
I  can  not  get  it  any  other  way,  i  shaB  laka 
him  teto  'ho  hargaiD.    U  would  pot  be  diaa* 
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CM«aUe  in  uar  way  to  betoag  to  him,  sad  to 
Be  mistress  of  his  noose — and  A«o  I  shoMM 
ia*i«e  yoa,  ooele,  to  Anner." 

••  Conlbind  it !  ao,  the  daaee  take  aae  if  I 
will  come,  or  will  see  tou  either,  Bftrs.  Ur- 
feaaus  Myrteablad!  Row  couU  aaj  body 
get  such  ideas,  and  how  coald  asv  one— 
Mag  them  out  T— how  can  any  body  be  ao 
destitote  ef  brains? — how  can  they — it  is  too 


'*  People  may  do  any  Aing  that  they 
will !"  exclaimed  OOthilda,  and  with  that 
began  to  weep,  aed  as  she  sobbod  she  con- 
Ihraed,  "  and  if  they  have  to  do  with  a  bar- 
bMiao,  there  ia  no  ether  course  than  to  be- 
come a  sacriflce !" 

"  What  stopidity-iB  this  that  yon  are  talk- 
ipg !"  said  the  general,  really  angry ;  "  nar- 
er  did  I  hear  any  thing  like  it,  and  ne*er 
eeald  I  have  beHered  that  my  Nttie  witty 
Rattlepnte  eonld  have  been  sneh  a — be  si- 
lent  DOW,  GiOthildB,  and  be  reasoncMe.  Ceme 
brtfaer  !— be  a  good  chiM,  and  do  net  let  as 
talk  any  more  about  the  stupid  iMy.  A 
pretQr  story  • — the  deuce  is  it !" 

"  Then  uncle  will  not  hare  me,  wil  not 
give  me  the  theusaad  rix-dolkra  ?" 

"  No,  the  d —  fetch  me  if  I  wi« !" 

"  Farewell,  then,  imcle— T  shall  go  to  nn- 
efe  Urbaoos !"' 

"  That  you  ehoB ne*  do-! — Coafennd  it ! — 
Are  yott  not  ashamed,  grrl  f* — 

*^  No,  not  at  all.  I  know  what  1  mean  to 
do,  and  I  wiD  do  what  I  mean.  And  if  I  do 
■et  g»  myself,  I  know  ^t  uncle  Urbeaus 
win  come  this  eTemng.     And  tiiea ! — " 

The  general  kwked  at  her  for  a  nament, 
■nd  then  said — 

"  Yoa  are,  I  beSeTe,  capable  of  doiK^as 
yvtL  vtty.  Yes,  that  yoa  reaMy  are.  But 
rather  than  that  Urbenus  had  you,  I  would 
rather — hare  you  myself,  and  yet  it  costs 
nore  than  yon  are  worth.* 

*■  Then  uncle  will  have  me  l**^  exdatmed 
OSthilda,  beside  herself  for  joy. 

"  Yes,  then,  yes — there  is  the  money- 
chest,  girl ;  take  what  you  wish  for.  Less 
than  Urhnnns  will  I  not  pay  for  yon.  You 
may  take  two  thousand  f— such  a  crazy  erea- 
tnre  !  never  did  I  hear  of  such  a  thing !" 

"  Now  I  am  yours,  ancle,  in  life  and 
death  !"  exdthned  &<Hhi)da,  throwing  her- 
self into  his  arms,  and  crying  and  laoghing  at 
tibe  same  time. 

"  But,  now,  do  yoa  know  that  I  have  a 
li^ht  to  give  yon  away,  if  I  Kke  to  da  so  ?" 
said  the  general. 

"  That  may  be !"  returned  Gffthildla,  ••  only 
I  shall  take  oncte  with  me?  beeavsn  <'ne 
■ran  can  serve  two  masters,' as  the  .tible 
says,  and  I  will  serve  no  noan  oo  the  earth 
eiccepting  von,  uncie ;  bat  for  yon,  cmele,  I 
would  go  tbroagh  fire  aiid  water,  aad  titry 
(king  that  was  bad  !**  • 


Aad  with  this  she-  OMbraeed  aad  kissed 
him,  and  sprarc  away  to  her  sisters,  full  of 
exultation,  with  the  mach-wished-for  sum 
of  money. 

The  general  gnmiblad  and  swotehorriUf 
at  "As*  devihsfa  yeoagr  giri,"  at  himself,  at 
'•  that  great  ^eee  of  fatly,"  as  be  ealM  th* 
joaroey.  In  the  anean  time,  he  beeaine,  t* 
a  certain  degree,  reeoaeiied  to  himself^  wbe* 
he  perceived  the  heartfelt  gratitude  tit  the 
family*  to  him  for  what  be  liad  dene.  And, 
ovier  and  abore,  he  proposed  to  make  a  new 
lock  to  Gerda's  trav«Mng  trunk.  StiD  h» 
continued  to  call  the  journey  "  that  piece  of 
foHv,"  and  he  looked  sometimes  at  OAthitda 
witB  a  cerrain  enoniag  mien  which  seemed 
t»  sny,  »  You  Aoll  not  have  done  that  for 
nothmg.'*  But  Gflthilda  heM  her  head  aiofk 
and  looked  very  tranquil. 

Her  brothers  and  Asters  regarded  Gtthil- 
da  with  a  sort  of  astoBishaseot,  on  acemint 
of  ber  olever  but  strange  maocsarre,  and 
GAthilda  laughed  at  herself  vrith  th«n,  bat 
assared  them  that  she  was  perfectly  sM-knw 
i»  what  she  had  done,  and  we,  for  ear  povt, 
have  no  difficulty  in  believing  ber.  For  th« 
rest,  OOthildh  looked  upon  lierself  as  a  phe- 
nemenoB  among  womea,  and  her  femil|^ 
were  inclined  to  be  ef  the  same  opinion. 

From  Ais  tisse,  that  is  to  say,  from  uncle 
Hercules's  change  ef  epimen,  the  joamey 
went  OB  with  a  ihir  wind.  AH  tb«  fami^ 
were  pnt  in  a  state  pf  activity  by  it;  aad 
Hedrig  dissipated  her  BBeasiness  by  getting 
her  brother^  and  sister's  waardrebes  in  or- 
der, and  in  providing  every  thing  which  tiMy 
could  possibly  need  to  take  with  them  into  ■ 
foreiga-  eountry. 

Ivor  and  Oevda  passed  tfaa  days  in  a  salt 
ef  iataxieatioB  ef  mueie,  and  plana  and  d«- 
scriptiens  of  the  jearaey.  Memoranda  an4 
maps  seemed  to  grew  up  around  dMn^ 
Ivar  retovered  his  spirits  evidvatfy. 

"  I  can  once  more  see  that  heaven  ia  bttie ; 
that  the  eodh  beers  ffowere,  and  -that  the 
grass  is  green,"  said  h«. . 

Often  BBS  been  sang  the  delightful  growth 
of  a  happy  love  in  a  hmmm  heart,  but  I  have 
never  yet  heard  praised  the  deHghtfet  de^ 
partnre  of  an  unhappy  passioD  lherBfro», 
and  yet  it  eqnaMy  deserves  eooMnendtitioa. 
Wh«»  a  glowing  aammer  day  docBnes,  and 
t^  evening  comes  with  eoohiess,  dew,  th« 
evening  song  of  birds,  aad  the  ascending  of 
gentle  stars  npen  a  pure  heaveu — certainly 
it  is  beautiful  and  glorious !  and  the  conquest 
of  an  anhappy  passion  is  ofVeo  the  moment 
fer  the  ascent  of  true  fi^edom  in  the  hith- 
erto fettered  soul.  No  longer  captire  teen* 
single  object,  it  easts  its  glance  ever  the 
inffoite  kiagden  of -life,  spreads  abrond  its 
wings,  and  has  joyfiH  presentiments  of  • 
new  "let  there  be  Kght'  in  it*  ewo  exist* 
once. 
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A  LITTLE  HERE  AND  THERE, 
BEFORE  THE  JOURNEY. 

>•  Do  you  know,  GOthilda,"  said  Bror,  one 
day  to  her,  ••  I  think  that  they  make  too 
little  of  us  here  at  home.  We  reckon  a* 
nothing  beeide  the  other  two^and  that  is 
merely  because  we  are  modest  and  rationa), 
and  don't  make  any  disturbance,  or  get  up 
any  tragedies  about  our  inner  conditioa,  or 
onr  adversities.  And  yet  there  may  be  oc- 
casion of  this,  if  people  would  onhr  take  them 
up ;  the  deuce  take  me,  am  not  I  very  much 
to  b«  pitied  7" 

*•  You  pitied !"  repeated  OOthilda,  lifting 
np  her  eyes,  and  gazing  at  her  brother's 
round,  pleasant,  merry  physiognomy,  and 
perceiving  with  astonishment  that  tears  stood 
in  his  eyes. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  continued  he,  "  I  am  actnrfly 
to  be  pitied,  and  so  are  the  others  too. 
Those  dear,  good  girls,  the  Woltmaos — you 
can  not  conceive,  OOtbilda,  what  a  life  they 
lead  at  home,  and — I  with  them,  because  I 
like  them,  and  I  would  gladly  make  it  a  little 
easier  and  more  cheerful  for  them  ;  but  I 
myself  sometimes  am  quite  depressed  with 
the  gloomy  atmosphere  of  the  house.  And 
this  makes  me  sometimes  so  cross  with  old 
Woltman,  that  it  is  all  I  can  do  to  prevent 
myself  from  breaking  out  upon  bim.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  girls'  sakes,  I  cooM  never 
have  bek)  out.  And  yet  he  has  good  quali- 
ties ;  he  is  a  right-minded,  truth-loving,  hon- 
orable man,  as  people  say ;  but  he  is  in  a 
bi^  degree  avaricious,  and  has  one  of  the 
very  worst  of  tempers.  One  never  sees  bim 
but  in  an  ill-humor,  and  one  never  hears  him 
•peak  a  friendly  word.  People  can  not  be 
uieerful,  because  tliat  makes  him  angry; 
and  besides  that,  he  goes  about  constantly 
finding  fiiult  and  grumbling  through  the 
bouse  at  what  "  goes  on,"  and  at  what  is 
"broken,"  so  that  he  puts  an  end  to  all 
pleasure.  That  is  the  way  he  goes  on  with 
his  daughters,  although  when  they  and  I  are 
together,  we  amuse  ourselves  a  little  now 
and  then.  But  if  the  father  comes  in,  no- 
body can  stir,  unless  they  wish  to  be  scoMed, 
and  to  have  angry  looks  thrown  at  them. 
And  lie  very  worst  of  all  is " 

But  here  Bror  suddenly  checked  himself, 
crimsoned,  was  silent,  and  merely  said  after 
a  moment's  reflection— 

"  Yes,  Heaven  knows  how  it  will  go 
on." 

"What?  what?"  asked  GOthilda,  dread- 
fully inquisitive ;  "  what  will  go  on  ?  What 
ia  that  very  worst  T' 

"  I  will  tell  you— another  time,  said  Bror; 
"but  now  tell  me,  my  little  sister,  why  you 
look  so  dark  and  so  threatening  sometimes,  as 
if  you  bad  something  very  gloomy  on  your 
mind — what  can  it  be  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you — another  time,"  repDed 
GOthilda,  a  little  affronted.    "One  must  in 


any  ease  fight  alone  against  the  EvQ  ()■•) 
and  nobody  can  help  one  in  this  combat.'' 

"Against  the  Evil  One!"  exclaimed  im, 
and  looked  astonisfaed  in  his  tarn,  and  nnds 
a  gesture  of  comic  terror. 

"  Yes,  yea,"  said  GOthikla,  gravely;  "itis 
nothing  to  hingh  at;  but  I  will  say  notfaiog." 
And  with  these  words  she  sprang  out  of  tlw 
room,  leaving  Bror  to  guess  what  she  meaot, 
and  herself  guessing  and  wondering  what 
could  be  the  meaning  of  Bror's  "  very  wofrt 
of  all." 

Ivar  and  Gerda  talked  alxnit  the  fatois^ 
and  npw  and  then  cast  searching  glaocsi 
beck  to  the  past,  that  they  mig^t  settto  theii 
reckoning  therewith. 

"  I  have  one  request  to  make  from  yoo, 
my  brother  and  sister,"  said  Ivar  to  Uedng 
and  Augnstin,  a  few  days  before  the  oa* 
fixed  upon  for  the  commencement  of  ihs 
voyage ;  "  it  has  reference  to  a  matter  which 
I  have  upon  my  conscience,  which  just  now 
has  oome  into  ray  memcn-y,  and  which  1  r*> 
proach  myself  for  having  forgotten.  Bat  I 
have  gone  about  as  if  in  a  cloud  of  selfirit 
cares  and  concerns — I  have  been  very  fool- 
ish." Ivar  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  continued — 

"  When,  some  years  ago.  I  broke  niy  leg 
at  Upsala,  I  lodged  with  a  gardener's  WMOW, 
who  lived,  with  her  children,  npoo  the  in- 
come of  a  little  garden,  M  well  as  by  board- 
ing and  kidging  students.  She  vraa  a  veir 
agreeable  old  woman,  and  she  paid  as  muen 
attention  to  me,  ah  the  lime  1  lay  iU,  sa  an 
actual  mother  could  huve  done.  I  wish  yoa 
had  seen  her.  bow  really  handsome  sba 
was,  with  her  bright,  ceotle  conotenaoca, 
her  quiet  demeanor,  andlter  pious  heart,  sad 
her  experience  of  life,  from  which  the  imMt 
cultivated  might  have  learned  something. 
She  bad  three  children ;  the  eldest  daughter, 
a  lively,  cheerful,  and  clever  girl  of  about 
twenty,  and  two  younger  chiklren,  a  sod  aiid 
a  daughter,  about  thirteen  or  fourteen.  LiU 
tie  Karin — so  was  the  giri  called — ^waited  on 
me,  and  was  an  uncommonly  sweet,  intsl-  ' 
lectnal,  and  thoughtful  child.  It  amnaed  ms 
to  give  her  and  her  brother  (a  proroisiag  I 
young  lad,  with  great  abili^  for  drawiog) 
iuatruction  in  different  things.  The  gill  was 
in  particular  desirous  of  acquiring  knowledge; 
she  had  great  delight  in  reading  and  writagi 
and  wrote  verses,  which  were  not  bad.  Sbs 
used  to  bring  me  up  my  coffee  in  a  morniog, 
and  always  brought  with  her  a  bouqaet  of 
fresh  flowers  and  fruit  from  the  ganleo.  1 
know  not  bow  it  happened,"  continued  Ivar, 
with  tears  m  bis  eyes,  "  that  this  idyl  >o  mj  \ 
life  shoukl  just  now  come  into  my  metuoiX 
so  fresh  and  bright,  like  a  dewy  flower;  but 
it  is  indeed  because  the  dew  ^en  lay  on  19 
own  life,  and  the  tempest  had  nut  then  gons 
over  it>  This  family  became  actoslly  3«ir 
to  me,  and  it  was  delightful  to  see  the  ■H"*'' 
standing  which  existed  between  the  notbtf 
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and  children,  and  how,  spite  of  their  narrow 
circumstances,  a  certain  elegance  prevailed 
in  their  dwelling,  and  in  their  manner  of  life 
■ad  action. 

"After  i  left  Upeela — I  sent  annually  a 
little  gnm  of  money  to  the  mother,  to  assist 
the  boy,  who  wished  to  study,  and  to  buy 
books  for  little  Karin.  I  acknowledge,  how- 
erer,  that  for  the  last  year  I  baTe  neglected 
to  do  this — nay,  I  had  almost  forgotten  those 
dear  children,  who  yet  deserred  to  be  kept 
in  remeinbraace.  Dear  Augustin  I  will  you 
inquire  after  this  family,  and  how  the  boy 
gets  on,  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  supply  him 
with  that  aid  which  I  have  hitherto  neglect- 
ed?— and  you,  Hedvig,  wiU  you  take  some 
notice  of  little  Karin— let  her^haTe  some 
work  to  do  for  yon,  and  a  few  books  ?  I 
assure  you  that  you  will  like  her — if  I  lire, 
and  things  go  weU  with  me,  I  will  soon 
repay  to  you  tiua  debt,  and — ^if  I  do  not — 
let  it  be  one  more  among  the  many  debts 
which  I  now  owe  to  yon." 

Ivar's  hands,  which  be  extended  to  his 
brother  and  sister,  were  cordially  grasped  by 
them,  and  they  cheerfully  gave  him  the 
|nx>mise  he  wished.  On  this,  he  gave  them 
•dll  further  information  regarding  the  OUon- 
oergs,  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  garden- 
or's  family. 

"  Ah !"  continued  he,  "  what  gmat  and 
beautiful  plans  I  had  at  the  time  I  became 
acquainted  with  them,  for  the  improvement 
of  ray  fellow-beings  and  myself; — how  did 
I  desire  to  elevate  every  thing  and  every 
body !  But  what  a  failure  all  this  has  been !" 

"  The  seed  which  falls  to  the  earth  may 
in  its  own  time  become  a  large  tree !"  said 
Hedvig,  smiling,  full  of  consolation. 

"  God  bless  you  for  those  beautiful  words, 
my  angel  sister !"  said  Ivar ;  "yes,  I  believe 
that  it  may  be  so.  I  feel  it — it  is  not  all  over 
with  me  yet ;  and  that  which  has  been,  and 
that  which  now  is  before  me — may  become 
the  passage  to a  higher  point  of  view." 

"  My  ideas !  exactly  my  own  ideas !"  ex- 
:  dairoed  Augustin,  as,  smiling,  he  gave  his 
brother  a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  and  rose  up. 
"I  am  not  sure,  brother  dear,  that  yon 
have  not  stolen  them  from  me :  but  be  easy, 
I  shall  not  take  yon  before  the  magistrate. 
I  make  you  a  present  of  them — I  make  you 
a  present  of  them !  Only  adhere  to  them 
fcmly." 

The  day  before  they  set  out  on  their 
journey  was  come ;  but  storm  and  contrnry 
wind  had  prevailed  through  the  whole  of  it. 
The  swift-sailing  brig  was  obliged  to  wait  in 
port.  Toward  evening,  the  wind  somewhat 
abated.  The  captain  of  the  brig  expected 
it  would  change  during  the  night,  when  it 
would  become  favorable,  and  he  woaM  im- 
mediately set  sail. 

It  was  now  already  late.  The  broth- 
en  and  sisters  bad,  for  the  last  time  for 
«og,  eaten  their   evening  meal  together. 


The  whole  iiunily  was  now  assembled,  ex- 
cepting the  new-married  pair;  they  had, 
shortly  after  their  marriage,  made  a  journey 
to  visit  Uno's  relations  in  the  south  of 
Sweden ;  after  which  they  prop<wed  taking 
a  longer  journey  abroad. 

At  ten  o'clock,  Ivar  and  Gerda  were  to 
go  on  board,  accompanied  to  the  shore  by 
their  friends.  David  and  Master  Jarl  were 
among  the  number. 

The  wind  howled,  and  the  rain  beat 
agunst  the  Window.  £ve(T  one  in  the  room 
was  silent  and  gloomy.  Thoaghts  of  mis- 
fortune, like  lofty  billows,  arose  in  the  minds 
of  many.  Hedvig's  glance  sought  that  of 
Augastin,  as  if  to  ask  counsel  and  con- 
sohoion ;  bnt  Augustin  avoided  meeting  it, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  room.  AH  the 
more  the  storm  increased  without,  and 
deeper  grew  the  silence  within  the  room. 

No  Irager  able  to  conceal  her  distress, 
Hedvig  at  length  exclaimed — 

"  Brother  and  sister !  there  is  yet  time ! 
you  can  give  up  this  dreadful  voyage.  Listen 
to  the  storfb  without!  and  see-— here  it  is 
calm.  Think  on  all  the  dangers  abroad  ! 
Think  of  our  anxiety  here  at  home.  Think 
that  we  here  could  live  happily  together,  or 
near  to  one  another.  Ah !  consider  well 
whether  yon  can  not  give  op  this  journey, 
and  remain  quiet  in  your  own  country,  in 
yonr  own  home — with  ns !" 

"  No,  no,  we  must  travel !"  replied  Ivar 
and  Gerda,  with  one  voice. 

Hedvig  concealed  her  face  in  her  hands 
and,  against  her  will,  an  hysterical  sob  of 
anguish  forced  its  way  firom  her  breast. 

Gerda  sprang  up,  beside  herself,  and  threw 
herself  at  Hedvie's  feet,  embracing  her  knees, 
and  weeping,  ivar  did  the  same.  They 
heaped  upon  Hedvig  the  most  affectionate 
names,  and  preyed  her  to  compose  herself. 
Every  thing  was  in  a  state  of  painful  excite- 
ment. 

The  old  count  stood  up. 

"  My  children !"  said  he,  in  a  strong,  sol 
emn  voice,  "  let  us  pray !" 

Every  one  was  silent;  every  heart  and 
every  hand  was  uplifted  ;  every  eye  was 
turned  upon  the  old  man,  who,  witli  clasped 
hands,  prayed  in  a  loud  and  cheerfiil  voice : 

"Almighty  Lord  God!  thou  who  rulesi 
over  the  storm  and  over  the  hearts  of  men, 
hear  us !  Look  down  upon  these  children 
and  their  foolish  undertaking.  Let  the  end 
of  it  be  prosperous!  And,  let  it  be  as  it 
may,  do  thou  give  them  thy  blessing !  Take 
them.  Father,  in  thy  powerful  hand,  and  be 
to  them  safety  in  the  storm.  Conduct  them 
safely  to  that  foreign  land  across  the  sea, 
and  conduct  them  home  again  in  safety  to 
their  family,  and  to  the  old  man  who  now 
prays  for  them.  Let  them  shrink  not  in  the 
hour  of  trial ;  and  let  thy  Spirit,  both  in  fair 
and  adverse  \find,  and  tempest,  and  in  fair 
weather,  on  land  or  on  the  wateri  call  to 
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tkem  that  thou  art  tbe  trae  bsTeii,  the  true 
pilot,  nod  that  with  tfaee  do  ooe  is  father- 
leaa!"  Hmmt  vs,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake! 
Ameo!" 

"Amen!"  was  repeated  t^  the  whole 
fetnily  circle,  with  strong  UHi  tranqoilised 
hearts. 

"  Amen !"  rejteated  a  strMMe  vaiee,  whicb 
hastily  drew  all  eyes  toward  tne  door.  And 
there,  with  the  black  cap  draws  over  his 
sitrer  hair,  his  fine  couBtensnce,  with  roses 
on  the  cheek  and  abimatioa  in  the  eye,  and 
heartfelt  kiodDess  in  expressio*,  stood  littl* 
Dr.  Lnnd,  tbe  teacher  of  tbe  young  people, 
» the  dear  father"  of  all. 

He  was  immediately  surroanded  by  them. 

"Children,"  said  the  aaaiable  old  man, 
with  grave  kindness  of  tone,  **  I  am  come  lo 
Mold  yon !  it  was  only  yesterday  that  I 
beard  by  chance  what  was  going  on  in  this 
house,  and  I  set  off  directly  to  see  you,  you 
two  vagabonds,  before  yon  set  off  on  your 
long  voynge,  and  to  express  tbe  thoughts  of 
my  heart.  Do  yon  hear !  Was  it  right  of 
yon  to  forget  your  old- friend  In  this  way, 
and  to  let  him  sit  there  like  a  cipher  that 
was  good  for  nothing  T  Well !  well !  reasons  ? 
I  thank  you  !  I  understand  !  '  not  trouble,' 
*  not  disturb,'  aye,  aye,  it  sounds  very  fine. 
Bnt  do  you  think  that  I  am  become  so  ex- 
tremely old,  that  the  heart  begins  te  dry  up 
in  my  breast  1  Confess,  like  good  chHdren, 
that  you  ibrgot  me,  and  that  was  aU  the 
business.  But  see,  -yoa  won't  escppe  me 
for  all  that ;  and  I  am  now  come  to  accom- 
|«ny  you  a  few  steps  on  the  way,  and  to 
give  yon  something  which  shall  accompany 
yon  much  further.  I  know  very  well,  chil- 
dren, that  you,  yourselves,  have  thought  of 
taking  with  yon  the  best  of  gnides,  bat  still 
it  can  do  no  harm  if  yon  take  one  also  from 
■n  old  friend,  as  tbe  best  gift  and  the  best 
keep-sake  which  he  can  leave  wilh  yon." 

And  with  that  he  took  out  of  his  breast 
pocket  a  Bible,  expensively  bomid,  and  gave 
it  tn  the  brother  and  sister,  tAiaking  hands 
with  them  heartily. 

"If  I  were  young,"  continued  he  with 
animation,  "  I  wouM  go  with  yon  to  see  the 
New  World,  and  to  make  myself  acqoninted 
with  all  those  sects  and  parties,  and  make  a 
long  list  of  them.  Ye-e-e-e  yes !  things 
•re  not  altogether  right  among  the  gentry 
over  there!  That  1  can  see  from  here; 
and  I  would  have  preached  to  thera — that  I 
would !  in  particular  abont  their  being  quar- 
relsome one  with  another.  But  look  you, 
there  is  one  thing  I  like  them  for,  and  that 
is  the  esteem  which  they  have  for  the  Scrip- 
tures !  I  have  road  in  Tocqneville  that  even 
the  American  emigrant  who  builds  bis  cabin 
m  the  wilderness — the  poor  cabin  which 
hardly  keeps  out  tne  wind  and  rain — always 
takes  with  him  his  Bible,  his  ax,  and  the 
newspapers.  Look !  thnt  is  all  one  needs 
OB  earth.    It  is  provisioD  for  the  inner  man 


•nd  tbe  outward  man,  at  the  same  time; 
and  to  see  that,  I  would  gladly  soil  acroas 
'  tbe  sea.  But,  ah !  I  am  old,  and  gr^,  I 
have  only  come  up  here  to  say  foreweH  to 
!  yoa!  M«w  God  blees  you,  childaen  *  sooner 
or  later  we  shaN  meet  agMD,  and  taJk  witk 
one  another  about  that  new  werid,  bnt  that 
Wilt  be  ettfy — is  tl>e  other  worid .'" 

Oerda  bent  gratefoily  over  tbe  hand  of  tha 
beloved  taacbe];,  but  he  withdrew  it,  took 
her  bead  betwewi  his  two  bnnda,  and  kissel 
her  forehead. 

A  messsvger  came  from  tbe  captoio  of 
the  brig  with  the  intelligence  that  the  wind 
had  become  ftvoraUe,  and  that  he  inteoded, 
in  abont  an  hour,  to  set  saiL 

Soon  aft«r  tliis,  Ivar  and  Gerda,  acc«ln* 
panied  by  their  friends,  were  walking  toward 
the  harbor. 

The  rain  had  ceased — the  heavens  ' 
dear ;  the  wind  was  still  strong,  but  it  ^ 
a  mild  and  fresh  spriog-wiBd.  The  stan 
looked  forth  from  between  the  flying  clocda, 
and  Gathitda,  who,  I  know  not  how,  had 
picked  up  some  astroli^eal  phrases,  saw 
good  omemr  in  the  positions  of  the  planetary 
signs.  Every  body's  spirits  cleared  up  • 
little.  The  wind  and  we  weather  have  a 
remariuible  inflnence  npon  as,  sometimes. 

David  walked  beside  Gerda,  a  little  apart 
ftota  tbe  rest. 

"  You  take  a  hmg  joarwey,"  said  be,  ta  • 
voice  whidi  was  neither  raiW  nor  firm— 
"  yoa  wiH,  I  have  no  doubt,  obtain  saccew 
and  laurels  in  that  foreign  country,  a  long 
way  from  us ;  but  more  foitkful,  more  de< 
voted  friends  than  those  whom  yoa  have 
here,  wilt  you  never  find — do  not  forget 
them  in  that  foretgn  land ! '-" 

"  Conid  I  ever  be  aMe  to  forget  my  best 
friends,  my  brothers  and  sisters?"  repiiad 
Gerda. 

■  "But  yoa  have,  perhapa,  fnendt  who 
kire  you  more,  more  fervently  than  yoitt 
brothers  and  sisters,"  returned  David.  Ha 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  continued, 
"  I  know  some  one  who  mig^t  have  muoh 
to  say  on  that  subject,  bat  whoae  tongue— 
whose  hope  is  bound  by  the  feeltsg  ^t" 
he  is  not  worthy  of  the  object  i^nom  ba 
loves',  that  he  has  nothing  to  offer  bat  a 
heart  fitH  of  admiration  and  devotion !" 

Oerda's  heart  became  warm  as  she  beard 
these  words,  but  she  answered,  rescdutciy, 
tbongh  kindly — 

"  Ah  !  it  is  beautiful  to  believe  onrsehM 
loved,  especially  by  those  whom  we  our^ 
selves  love  and  valae.  It  is  beautifai  to  liva 
for  ooe  another  here,  in  the  work!,  as  A-ieads; 
and  I  do  not  know  why  men  and  women  «aa 
not  live  more  for  each  other  in  thia  wsy  than 
they  do.  Pure  friendship  onght  to  maka 
us  happier  with  one  another  than  any  othOT 
feeling.  I  have  experienced  another  fed 
ing,  wbKh  made  roe  very  nnbappjr,  and 
from  henceforth  I  wiH  have  nothing  mora  <• 
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4o  ivith  it.  I  xnB  only  IW*  f(«'  friendship, 
•ad  the  frash  cheerful  fteeKngs  which  arise 
from  it.  Tfaiok  on  me  as  on  a  irieod  who 
keartily  sympatbites  ia  your  weal  and  woe, 
who  will  rejoice  to  see  you  again,  and  to  see 
ytu  happy." 

With  this  she  gave  her  hand  to  David  as 
if  to  take  leave  etS  him,  and  then,  partiM 
from  him,  joined  herself  to  hei;  brethen  and 
•iaters. 

"  Friendly  and  cool,"  thought  the  yonus 
man,  and  that  cool  friendliness  wositded 
him  deeply.  "  It  is  aU  one  !"  said  he,  taik- 
ing  to  himself,  "  yet  I  lilie  her,  neverthe- 
leae !"  and  that  fresh  spring- wind  in  the  ba> 
man  breast,  the  feeling  of  entire  unselfish* 
Bess  and  unpretending  devotion,  raised  and 
strengthened  his  soul  in  that  moment,  and 
le^  afterward. 

They  were  now  in  the  harbor.  ITie  brig 
Freja  already  lay  out  in  the  bay ;  and  lights 
{Reamed  from  her  through  die  darkness,  and 
the  waves  splashed  merrily  round  her  sides, 
and  the  wind  sang  in  her  rigging.  A  boat 
waited  on  the  shore,  to  take  the  brother  and 
sister  on  board. 

"  FareweU  I  farewell !"  said  die  deeply- 
agitated  Ivar.  "Ob,  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ten  !  and  you,  Hedvig,  if  I  return,  as  I  hope 
to  do,  a  better  and  a  happier  nan,  it  will  be 
through  yea  and  for  yonr  sake." 

The  last  wards  of  love,  the  last  broken 
parting  isalutation  was  spoken.  The  broth- 
era  and  sisters  separated.  Hedvig  and  Aa- 
gastin,  however,  accon^anied  them  on 
board. 

'•  Take  care  of  her,  take  can  of  her  ?" 
beaonght  Hedvig,  as  ^e  hid  Genda's  band 
in  that  of  the  good-tempered  captain's  wife, 
"  she  is  so  young,  and  now,  so  solitm-y  f 

ShoHly  after  this  the  brig  hoisted  sail, 
and  the  Freja  flew  dancing  ever  the  waves 
before  the  roM-ing  wiad.  It  looked  fresh  and 
b«aotiAii. 

The  bi«tbera,aBd  siaterarMsd  their  frietidi, 


stood  upon  thd  shore  and  kioked  after  the 
white,  flying  sails ;  but  the  darkness  and  the 
wind  soon  hid  thom  from  their  sight,  and 
DOW  storm-clouds  covered  the  heavens; 
egaio,  violent  gusts  of  wind  were  beard,  and 
heavy  drops  of  raiu  fell. 

"  As  they  have  brewed,  so  most  tiiey 
bake  !"  grumbled  General  Herkules,  han 
alatid,  aad  looked  so  dangerous,  thought 
Bror,  tbat  he  4id  not  dare  to  come  wimia 
sixeHsofhim. 

Gathilda  scokled  Master  Jarl,  who  wosld 
say  somethieg  in  derision  uf  astrology,  to. 
enliven  her — «f  course. 

Hedvig  walked  silently  between  ^ugustin 
aad  Dr.  Liund,  who  spoke  cheerfully  and 
consolingly  to  her.  He  saw  how  nrach  she 
needed  it.,  and  great  was  the  value  that  he 
set  upon  this  sister-soul. 

Through  the  whole  ni^t,  and  for  eight* 
and-forty  hours,  the  storm  continued,  aitd 
great  was  the  disquiet  iathe  Dalberg  funily. 
After  that,  satisfactory  and  consolatory  let- 
ters were  received  from  the  voyagers,  and  . 
the  weather  became  calm  and  beautiful. 

In  the  home  it  was  now  also  calm,  calmer 
than  it  had  been  for  a  long  time.  But  Hed- 
vig, aster  Hedvig,  seemed  changed,  and 
when  Angustin,  whose  observant  eye  this 
could  not  escape,  said  one  day — 

"  Now,  we  ought  to  be  contented;  Hed- 
vig, and  amuse  and  enliven  ourselves  a  littJe. 
Will  you  not  go  to  the  new  theater  thia 
evening  to  see  Torslow,  and  Mrs.  Erikson  V 
Hedvig  re{Aed,  "  Don't  be  uneasy,  Augua- 
tin,  but  I  am  not  able  to  do  it.  I  fear — I 
believe  that  I  am  about  to  have  some  serions 
Hhiess." 

Hedvig's  anticipations  were  right.  Sh« 
had  k»g  borne  the  so^^rws  and  disqaietndn 
of  others ;  long  had  exerted  herseHf  beyond 
her  strength  ftir  her  bekived  ones,  forgetftil 
of  herseR ;  they  now  were  saved,  and  sfaw 
herself  gave  wa^. 

It  la  often  ««. . 
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NEW  PAGE  AND  NEW  SCENE. 

Oh  !  all  ye  silent,  holy  healing  powers  of 
nature  and  the  human  heart ;  UDSeeo,  un- 
known fountains  of  another  Nile  which  swell 
the  eternal  flood  of  goodness  and  mercy, 
fimctifyiog  the  desert  fields  of  life — secret 
Iwoefactors!  how  beautiful  to  have  known 
you,  to  know  you ;  how  pleasant  to  be  aUe 
to  talk  to  you,  to  be  allowed,  like  a  bird  in 
Ood's  spring,  to  sing  about  this,  its  liberating 
breesw,  its  sun,  its  odor  of  flowers  ! 

And  this  I  am  able  to  do  to-day. 

A  year  and  somewhat  more  had  passed 
since  thitf  moment  when  the  brothers  and 
sisters  stood  upon  the  shore,  and  with  heavy 
hearts  had  said  farewell  to  the  brother  and 
sister  on  the  sea,  and  sorrowfully  had  re- 
turned into  their  comparatively  empty  and 
silent  home  in  the  city,  where  Hedvig  was 
soon  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  wliich  she  did 
not  leave  for  many  weeks. 

When  we  again  see  them  it  is  in  the 

country,  beneath  a  bright  blue  sky  and  green 

'  trees,  in  a  little  open  carriage,  which  rolls 

easily  along  the  legendary  shore  of  the  Malar 

Lake. 

In  the  carriage  sat  Hedvig  and  Augustin, 
Bror  and  Gfithilda.  By  their  side  rides 
General  Herkules,  upon  bis  black  steed,  at 
a  magnifiqeot  gallop. 

Hedvig  was  very  pale,  and  looked  weak, 
and  her  kind  eyes  shone  brighter  than  com- 
mon, while  they  gazed  upon  the  glittering 
waves  and  green  trees,  and  the  nodding 
grass,  and  the  flowers  by  the  wayside,  and 
wen  again  upon  her  brodier  and  sister,  who 
seemed  to  have  some  private  understanding 
with  winds,  and  waves,  and  grass,  and 
flowers,  in  order  to-i^dnce  them  to  revive 
and  welcome  most  kmdiy  the  dear  and  still 
feeble  sister,  and  to  show  themselves  to  her 
in  their  most  beautiful  guise,  and  they 
seemed  to  have  promised  to  do  so.  And  a 
dark  cloud  in  the  west  disappeared  at  the 
same  time,  driven  away  by  OOthilda's  dark 
glances. 

Augustin  looks  dipk>matic.  It  is  he  who 
has  invited  his  brother  and  sisters  to  take 
their  drive,  but  has  kept  its  purpose  n. mys- 
tery; and  now  Bror  and  GOthilda  sit  and 
wonder  and  guess^  while  Augustin  exhibits 
an  impenetrable  mien,  which  is  yet,  how- 
ever, now  and  then  lighted  up  by  a  treach- 
erous smile,  betraying  thus  much,  that  the 
drive  has  a  somewhat  unusual,  and — not 
disagreeable  object.  Uncle  Herkules,  GO- 
thilda suspects,  knows  something  more  of  it 
than  the  others,  because  he  is  quite  in  an 
unusual  state  of  excitement,  and  makes  hos- 
tile demonstrations  against  every  old  cow. 
and  frightens  every  little  pig  which  he  meets 
on  the  way  half  out  of  his  Ibnses.  And 
when  the  carriage  stopped,  because  Augus- 
tin wished  to  point  out  some  prospect  to 
Hedvig,  he  rode  up  to  the  carriage,  and  let 


GAthilda  pat  Srartklipper's  nose,  feed  Urn 
with  bread,  and  treat  herself  with  Bome 
span  new  names,  derived  from  I  know  not 
what  dictionary,  but  not  that  of  the  SwediA 
Academy. 

I  will,  in  the  mean  time,  lifl  up  a  litds 
comer  of  the  curtain  which  Augustin  Im 
let  down  before  his  firiends  ;  but,  first  of  aD, 
we  will  take  A  little  flight,  that  is  to  ssy,  I 
and  my  reader — N.B.  If  the  latter  will  m- 
company  roe. 

Many  people  have  remarked  it,  and  m 
have  remarked  it,  that  ^the  Swedes  have  • 
very  decided  love  for  country  life.  As  «o«i 
as  a  Swedbh  man  or  woman  finds  himself 
or  herself  in  easy  circumstances,  or  has  vtj 
property  left  them,  he  or  she  kraks  after  "a 
place  in  the  country" — great  or  small,  le- 
cording  to  circumstances — where  he  msy 
enjoy  his  life,  during  hb  days  of  rest,  or 
likewise  live  the  whole  year  and  ever  dnring 
his  lifetime.  And,  as  if  in  sympathy  wito 
the  disposition  of  its  children,  Sweden,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  other  country,  0ve* 
occasron  for  this  enjoyment,  and  aflordi 
every  where  such  situations.  "  The  Swe- 
dish landscape,"  as  the  Countess  Ida  Hahn- 
Hahn  has  observed,  •'  is  beauQr  in  detail" 
Every  where  throughout  this  coootry  rosy 
be  fonnd  a  large  picture  in  a  small  one; 
every  where  a  pretty  and  picturesque  com- 
pendium of  that  which  constitutes  a  besuti- 
ful  landscape  in  water  and  land,  mountain 
and  valley,  wood  and  plain.  And  every  , 
where,  on  the  shores  of  rivers  and  lakes,  at 
the  feet  of  wood-crowned  mountains,  msy 
be  seen,  looking  forth,  well-built  countiy 
houses.  It  is  true  that  there  also  are  oflea 
seen  proud  castles  and  low,  gray  cottagei, 
but  the  rural  dwellings  to  which  we  refer— 
the  habitations  of  the  middle-class — arS  quits 
the  most  general,  and  look,  as  they  are  seen 
peeping  fnim  amid  green  leafy  woods,  which 
mirror  themselves  in  the  clear  waters  veiy 
pretty  and  inviting.  "  There  is  sometUii^ 
comfortable,  familiar  in  it,"  said  a  noble  Swe- 
dish artist,  who,  after  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury's sojourn  in  Italy,  returned  to  his  fBthe^ 
land,  and  compared  the  landscape  of  thetw* 
countries.  Every  such  country  dwellingrs- 
sembles  a  beautiful  idyl. 

Idyls  !  We  know  that  there  are  peopls 
who  esteem  them  very  lightly.  But  havs 
they  understood  them  ?  TEvery  where  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  in  nature,  in  history. 
do  the  pastoral  and  the  heroic  life  go  biod 
in  hand,  and  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
world  until  its  latest,  flourishes  upon  lift'* 
agitated  waters,  or  in  its  parched  desert,  an 
island,  a  verdant  oasis,  in  which  are  fresh, 
sweet  springs  of  water,  shadowy  palra-trees, 
and  eternally  blossoming  young  roses.  Is 
its  shadow  stood  the  cradle  of  mankind,  sno 
its  best  and  holiest  joys  always  blossom  thers 
— ^yesterday,  to-day,  to-morrow  !  The  fff 
of  parents— the  love  of  brothers  and  m 
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ten — that  other  love :  the  first  kiss — the  last 
repose  Id  the  beams  of  the  eveDine  sun! 
This  idyl  is  family-life.  Aod  eteroaUy  shall 
the  lamb  tnaiatain  its  place,  amoog  the  fig- 
ures of  the  goldea  age,  beside  the  eagle  and 
the  lion. 

We  know  very  well  that  there  are  in  ac- 
toal  life  very  wearisome  idyls — idyls  to  make 
us  yawQ — idyls  to  weep  over — idyk,  in  a 
word,  to  be  prayed  a^nst  in  the  litany. 
We  ourselves  have  written  of  such,  aira, 
which  is  worse,  have  experienced  them  alsot 
These,  however,  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  true,  as — any  thing  else  which  is  f^se 
does  to  the  true,  as  the  world  of  shadows, 
or  Tartarus,  to  the  Elystan  fields ;  and  be- 
tween these,  human  being?  have,  earlier  or 
later,  their  free  choice. 

But  we  return  to  our  family  party.  Hed- 
vig  partook  in  a  high  degree  of  her  country- 
men's taste  for  nature,  and  for  rural  life ; 
and  during  her  many  years'  constant  city 
B&,  she  baid  silently  longed,  yes,  on  many  a 
•pring  and  summer  day  bad  actually  pined, 
t«  get  out  into  the  country.  To  live  &miliar- 
ly  with  nature,  as  with  a  dear  friend,  a  sis- 
ter or  brother — to  see  the  flowers  bloom  one 
after  another,  and  the  butterflies  flutter  over 
them — to  sit,  during  the  warm  summer 
days,  beneath  green  trees,  and  to  hear  the 
biras  twitter  aod  the  billows  break  upon  the 
there — to  see  the  dew  upon  the  grass,  the 
crimson  light  of  evening — ^to  see  the  mists 
steal  over  the  slumbering  earth — to  feel  the 
freshness  of  the  morning — to  see  the  happy 
creatures  enjoying  life  in  a  fresh  and  peace- 
ful landscape ;  yes,  even  those  rural  occu- 
sations  which  employ,  and  refresh  human 
life  in  the  country — all  these  were  thoughts 
and  images  which  Hedvig  would  not  and 
did  not  dare  to  think  of,  because  they  seem- 
ed to  her  too  beautiful,  too  captivating  ;  bo- 
cause  she  knew  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  household  did  not  allow  her  such  a 
happiness,  and  she  woukl  not  utter  a  wish, 
which  could  only  excite  in  Augnstin's  mind 
the  regret  that  he  could  not  satisfy  it.  She 
'  tlierefore  was  silent ;  and  when  the  capti- 
vating images  arose  and  visioned  before  her 
fitncy  a  charming  landscape,  she  chased  them 
away,  and,  as  it  were,  roused  herself  with 
other  thoughts  and  occupations,  which  could 
employ  the  moment  aod  the  day. 

Augustin  read  the  depths  of  her  soul,  and 
when,  after  Hedvig's  iUness,  she  continued 
to  suffisr  from  nervous  weakness  and  dejec- 
tion, and  when  her  o^\n  earnest  endeavors, 
and  the  arrival  of  a  new  spring  had  not 
changed  her  condition,  and  the  physician 
looked  at  his  wit's  end,  Augustin  never  rest- 
ed, but  rode  out  with  the  general  round  the 
city,  and  looked  and  sought  about  till  he 
found  that — which  we  shall  very  soon  see. 

The  carriage  rolled  on,  and  uncle  Herkn- 
les  galloped ;  the  cloud  siJ&k,  the  sun  and 
the  waves  shone  brightly.    Augttstio  smiled ; 
G 


Bror  and  GOthilda  guessed  and  wondersd  m 
company  as  to  what  conkl  be  the  ebjeet  ctf 
the  drive,  and  the  probable  mystery  wbidt 
vailed  it,  aod  said  many  of  those  prodigious- 
ly stupid  things  which,  among  frienda  anA 
members  of  a  family,  excite  more  beai^ 
laughter  dian  the  most  select  wit  can  do. 

The  carriage  new  thundered  over  a  bridgiB, 
and  immediately  afterward  frafrant  birehe* 
gave  forth  their  edor,  and  "Now  we  are 
there!"  exclaimed  Attgastin,  as  the  carriag» 
drew  up  before  a  light-red  two-storied  wooA- 
en  house,  ttpoo  the  roof  of  which  gr««o  giMt 
grew,  and  butterflies  flattered  areaad  tb« 
lar^e  yellow  stars  of  the  etonecrop;  it  wa» 
aa  idyl  on  the  roof. 

Augustin  sprung  out  of  the  carria^  aad 
received  Hedvig  in  his  arms.  She  was  ik^ 
ther  pale,  as  if  from  delightful  emotion. 

"Now  look  around  you,  Hedvig!"  uU 
he,  "  because  this  is  yours." 

It  was  a  beautiful  June  day,  at  mid«aai> 
mer.  The  libics  were  in  Tiill  bleom,  tmi 
laige  bushes  of  lilac,  and  white  lilacs,  B«r- 
rounded  the  pretty  dweUing — the  (hveUiw 
with  the  idyl  on  the  root,  towaH  whica 
Augustin  cenducted  Hedvig.  Their  fin- 
grance  was  delightful. 

"Ah,  Augustin!  What  is  thia!"  said 
the  excited  and  overjoyed  Hedi^;  "  it  ia 
like  a  fairy-tale,  so  beautiful,  so  dianning !" 

"And  I  fancy  that  some  good  geaias  bm 
got  something  ready  for  us  to  eat,  withiDi" 
said  Augustin,  as  they  entered,  through  tli* 
open  glass  door,  into  a  spacious  parlor,  where 
a  table  was  spread  with  fruit  and  flewen, 
aod  brown  earthenware  bowls  of  curds. 
The  good  genius,  however,  stood  at  the 
door,  glancing  in  stealthily,  and  setting  oat 
her  chest  and  drawing  ia  her  chin.  Mid 
laughing  in  her  sleeve,  with  moist  and  flaah- 
ing  eyes,  and — ^we  hope  that  our  reader  nc- 
<M;nizes  ber  as  the  &ithful  sympathiser  ia 
Hedvig's  sorrow;  ber  nurse  during  sicksest,. 
aod  the  sympathizer  in  ber  joy,  aod  the- 
preparatrix  (if  we  may  coin  this  new  word), 
who  had  cleaned  the  whole  dweUiog,  set 
every  thing  in  order,  spread  the  taUe,  gHih- 
ered  the  flowers,  and  prepared  aveiy  thing 
for  the  reception  of  the  new  proprietress, 
our  respectable  and  clevpr  Maja. 

And  now  Augustin  laid  beibre  Hedvig 
th<  contract  which  made  ber  for  five  ye«r» 
the  manager  and  ruler  of  little  Birch  Idand; 
and  acquainted  her  at  the  same  time  with 
the  advancement  aod  increase  of  salary 
which  placed  him,  by  help  of  uncle  Herkii>- 
les,  in  the  condition  to  afford  her  and  kim^ 
self  this  increase  to  the  happiness  of  life. 

And  then  bending  his  knee,  in  joke,  he 
delivered  to  her  the  contract,  and  said, 

"  Your  highness  will  be  pleased  to  regard 
me  as  your  prime  minister ;  and  to  accept 
Generaj  Herkules  as  your  commander-in- 
chief.  He  promises  to  defend  your  feather- 
ed subjects  from  hawks  and  foxes,  and  to 
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IMQTide  yoa  with  prey  both  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  wood  sod  the  water.  He 
wiB  aettle  himself  down  here  as  your  defend- 
er. GAthilda  becomes  year  principal  lady 
of  die  botisebold ;  and  Bror  and  I  shall  come 
o»er  every  Sunday  in  order  to  receive  your 
commands,  and  to  provide  now  and  then  an 
assistaDt  corps,  to  clear  away  from  the  garden 
and  the  larder  all  superfluous  provisions." 

Hedvig's  tears  fell  silently  during  this  ha- 
nague,  and  when  it  was  ended  she  could 
only  throw  her  arms  around  her  brother's 
iMck  and  kiss  him  with  heartfelt  affection, 
^d  in  the  same  way-  she  kissed  them  all 
afterward.  She  had  no  words  to  speak. 
Her  heart  was  too  full.  "  It  was  too  feel- 
ing-fnll,"  thought  Maja,  as  she  stood  looking 
on,  and  cried  and  laughed,  and  came  at 
length  forward,  and  offered  her  hand  to 
HMvig,  and  turned  away  her  face  and 
laughed,  and  then  set  off,  like  a  tempest,  to 
h>ok  after  the  asparagus  and  potatoes  which 
Hannah  was  to  boil  for  supper. 

Bror  reminded,  them  of  a  collation,  which 
General  Herknies  swore  was  the  first  ration- 
al word  that  had  been  spoken  all  the  even- 
ing, and  Hedvig  began  to  exert  herself  as 
Ae  hostess.  The  brothers  and  sister,  how- 
ever, declared  that,  in  consequence  of  her 
newly-acquired  dignity,  she  must  fold  her 
hands  on  her  lap,  and  allow  herself  to  be 
waited  upon  by  the  others ;  in  accordance 
with  which  principle,  Bror,  wherever  she 
went,  followed  her  with  an  armed  chair  and 
her  large  covered  basket,  and  GOtfailda  with 
footstools  and  cushions.  Hedvig  was  obliged, 
with  laughter,  to  drive  away  her  attendant 
spirits ;  and  GOthilda  prophesied  from  this 
violence  much  mischief  to  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  kingdom.  In  this  way  the 
•late  of  mind  became  considerably  less 
**  feeling-full ;"  and  that  was  good  for  Hed- 
vig. Angustin  quartered  the  oranges ;  un- 
cle Herkules  produced  two  bottles  of  bishop, 
and  enacted  the  butler.  Hedvig  was  oblig- 
ed to  answer  to  the  toast  as  the  queen  of 
Birch  Island. 

After  they  had  refreshed  themselves,  they 
went  to  look  around  the  place.    Angustin 

give  Hedvig  his  arm,  while  t^ie  others,  with 
eneral  Herkules,  scampered  off  with  re- 
newed power  around  mountain  and  meadow. 
For  there  was  a  high  mountain  upon  tne 
island — a  high,  proper,  and  very  remarkable 
granite  mountain,  upon  which  was  still  to  be 
seen  the  ruins  of  a  castle  where  a  remark- 
able lady  of  the  Folkunga*  dynasty  had  re- 
sided— one  of  those  magnificent  ladies  which 
the  history  of  every  country  can  show,  among 
which  in  that  of  Sweden,  Christina  Gyllen- 
•tjema  holds  so  noble  and  so  distinguished  a 

*  Tbis  d^Mty  reigned  in  Sweden  from  1250  to 
1364 ;  it«  founder  was  Foike  Filhyter,  a  rich  and 
powerful  nobleman.  Estland  is  one  of  tbe  present 
Russian  provinces  of  the  Bailie.  Estland,  LifHand, 
and  Curland  belonged  foraierly  to  Sweden. 


place.  This  moantain  was  called  Bunder 
Berg,  or  the  Thunder  Mountain,  becanie  in 
the  fourteenth  century  a  thundering  wir 
had  been  carried  on  against  the  people  of 
Estland,  and  the  lady  of  the  casUe,  who 
fought  against  them  boldly  and  victorioosly, 
was  called  the  Lady  of  the  Dunder  Berg. 
And  it  was  said  that  people  now  often  saw 
at  night  a  white  female  shape,  with  behnet 
and  spear,  stand  upon  the  mountain,  and 
look  over  the  plain  ;  and  this  they  said  wu 
the  lady  of  the  Dunder  Berg,  but  that  she 
WBS.not  dangerous  excepting  to  the  enemy; 
and  that  she  was,  oven  when  she  wu 
alive,  a  mild  tempered  woman,  althoogb  tl 
strong  as  a  man  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
GethiMa  determined  to  take  her  as  lier 
pattern. 

While  uncle  Herkules,  with  his  young 
companions,  clambered  up  tbe  mouotain, 
Augustin  conducted  Hedvig  along  the  shore, 
and  let  her  calmly  enjoy  the  beauty  of  natnre 
and  of  the  evening  hour.  The  pine-trees 
and  the  birches,  which  in  picttu-esquo  gronpi 
constituted  the  principal  wood  of  the  island, 
sighed  softly  to  the  evening  breezes,  which 
seemed  to  whisper  to  them  "good  night," 
before  they  themselves  went  to  rest  amoog 
the  shadows  of  evening.  The  sun  sunk 
brilliantly  below  the  waters  of  the  Malar 
Lake ;  the  fishes  struck  out  circles  in  the 
clear  mirror  of  the  water ;  the  bells  which 
the  cows  carried  were  heard  from  the 
meadows,  and  the  grasshopper  sang  its  gone 
in  the  tall  grass ;  the  lilies  of  the  valley  and 
the  lilacs,  wafted  their  odor ;  bats  fluttered 
softly  through  the  calm  air ;  cheerful  sounds 
of  men  and  animals  were  heard  now  and 
then  across  land  and  water,  speaking  of  a 
quiet,  festive,  natural  life. 

Hedvig  had  never  experienced  any  thing 
like  it. 

"  How  beautiful  it  is  !  How  glorious  it 
is !"  said  she,  again  and  again.  "  And  is  it 
indeed  true  that  so  much  that  is  beantifiil 
may  be  found  on  the  earth  t  And  is  it  in- 
deed possible  that  I — shall  so  often— so  coa- 
stantly  enjoy  it  ?  Oh,  Augustin !  I  feel  my- 
self very  unworthy.  Have  I  really  permis- 
sion to  become  so  rich — so  happy,  while  to 
many,  manji  live  in  darkness  and  pover^? 

"  And  this  world's  riches  ought,  and 
shoulcl  be  possessed  by  all !" 

"  Yes ;  ought,  should  !  I  think  so  too !" 
said  Augustin ;  "  and  it  casts  a  gloom  ovet 
the  mind,  when  we  think  how  tar  we  are 
from  this  general  good.  But  the  sunnj 
side  of  the  present  time  shows,  however, 
some  tendency  to  improve  this.  And  we, 
Hedvig,  may,  even  in  our  little  sphere,  b» 
able  to  do  something  toward  it.  Only,  6nt 
of  aD,  my  beloved  sister,  become  healthji 
strong,  and  happy,  and  we  will  then  thin* 
and  talk  together  about  the  means  of  makiiig 
other  people  happy  as  well  as  onrselres. 
At  present,  however,  your  first  duty  towsrf 
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your  iieigbbor — which  is  before  alt  others — 
— to  tliose  who  are  nearest  to  you — is,  that 
you  take  care  of  your  health.  Look  there 
— under  the  alders  by  the  shore  is  ao  ex- 
cellent bath — that  shall  be  your  pool  of 
Betbesda ;  there  yon  shall  every  day  gain 
new  strength ! — " 

And  now  Angustin  continued  to  lay  out 
plans  for  Hedvig's  immediate  adoption,  dur- 
ing which  he  reconciled  her  to  her  own 
happiness  by  glances  at  the  future,  and  the 
hope  that  it  also  might  be  extended  to 
otliers — Ivar  and  Geraa,  Uno  and  Engel, 
the  whole  family  circle ;  and  lastly,  all  man- 
kind came  into  the  picture,  which  Augnstin, 
with  a  firee  hand,  and  virid,  playful  fancy, 
sketched  out. 

While  the  brother  and  sister  thus  em- 
braced the  human  race  in  their  hearts,  the 
evening  heaven  drew  a  girdle  of  flame 
around  the  vemalty  green  earth,  and  the 
dew  began  to  fall.  Uncle  Herkules,  with 
his  volunteers,  returned  from  their  visit  to 
the  lady  of  the  Dunder  Berg,  and  begged 
for  supper,  because  the  lady  up  yonder  bad 
made  her  visitors  both  thirsty  and  hungry, 
and  she  was  a  confoundedly  stingy  old 
woman,  who  entertained  them  only  with 
stonos  and  briers .' 

They  all  returned  to  the  house ;  and  just 
as  they  entered  into  the  garden-parlor, 
Stolt,  in  his  own  tall  person,  placed  upon  the 
table  8  dish  of  splendid  asparagus,  and  Maja 
stood  in  the  door-way  with  one  of  steaming 
potatoes.  With  these  dishes,  new-laid  eggs, 
and  curds,  the  cream  of  which  was  just  in 
its  most  delicate  state,  they  made  an  excel- 
lent meal. 

But  its  very  best  dish,  its  best  wine,  was 
yet  to  come.  For  there  are  many  occasions 
in  our  life  in  which  our  Lord,  like  a  good 
housekeeper,  pleases  himself  by  heaping  up 
our  festive  board  with  unexpected  gifts,  and 
leaves  the  best  wine  till  the  last.  They  were 
still  at  the  table,  when  the  sound  of  horses' 
feet  was  heard  without,  and  very  soon  after 
the  kind  David  hastily,  entered,  quite  warm, 
and  gay,  and  earnest,  with  letters  and  news- 
papers from  America. 

It  was  now  a  long  time  since  any  such 
had  been  received  from  the  traveling  rela- 
tives, and  as  yet  they  had  not  been  altogether 
of  a  joyful  character.     Adverse  circumstan- 
ces of  various  kinds  had  tried  the  young 
seekers  after  happiness,  and  bad  exercised  ' 
their  courage  and  perseverance.     They  had  , 
not,  however,  given  way,  but  had  kept  their 
hope,  and  now  hope  bad  changed  itself  into 
reality,   and  this   post    communicated   the ' 
tidings.    But  before  the  letters  were  opened,  I 
David  besought  that  he  might  rend  something 
aloud  from  an  enormous  American  newspa- 
per, and  from  this  something  we  will  com- 
municate a  few  short  extracts,  because  all 
readers  can  not  feel  the  same  interest  in  the  ' 
whole  as  the  family  did.  i 


•*  Within  the  last  few  weeks,"  said  tho 
American  paper,  which  was  Eilready  sis 
weeks  old  when  it  reached  Sweden,  "  every 
body  here  has  been  talking  of  a  young  Scan- 
dinavian brother  and  sister  who  have  sung 
the  songs  of  their  native  land  in  our. city. 
This  Swedish  brother  and  sister  awoke,  as 
well  by  their  songs  as  by  their  own  individ- 
ual cbaracter,  an  interest  and  an  admiration 
often  amounting  to  rapture." 

Now  foUowed  a  descripticin  of  their  per- 
sons and  their  musical  skill,  which  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  give. 

"  But  that  which  can  not  be  described," 
continued  the  American  paper,  "and  yet 
which  perhaps  is  most  peculiarly  attractive 
in  the  young  artists'  appearance,  is  the  fi-esh 
cordiality,  the  affectionate  spirit,  which  char- 
acterize their  manners  add  their  songs. 

"  These  melodies  of  theirs  go  to  our  heart, 
before  we  know  the  words.  They  come  to 
us  like  fresh  breezes  out  of  their  northern 
pine-forests,  where  the  lines*  blossoms  at 
the  base  of  the  primitive  mountains,  and 
seems  to  bear  deep  legendary  memories, 
and  the  most  beautiful  idyls  of  life  upon 
their  wings.  These  melodies  are  not  the 
offspring  of  art  and  science.  They  are  de- 
rived from  Nature's  own  breast,  out  of  the 
people's  own,  genuine,  loving,  foreboding 
life,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  an  inspiration, 
which,  in  its  original  power,  purifies  and  el- 
evates the  heart  of  the  civilized  world. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  The  words  of  these  songs,  the  young 
artists  say,  are  often  composed  by  themselves* 
And  it  has  been  remarked,  that  they  never 
have  for  their  subject  love,  in  its  more  con- 
fined signification,  in  its  transitory  revelation 
as  passion  or  languishment.  "That  which 
they  sing,  which  they  enthusiastically  extol, 
is  freedom  ;  love  of  the  human  race  and  of 
country ;  family  affection  ;  friendship ;  fidel- 
ity ;  in  one  word,  every  pure,  lof^,  and 
holy  affection  on  the  earth.  It  is  piety,  in 
the  highest  signification  of  the  word,  which 
they  glorify,  and  which  is  the  inspiration  of 
their  songs.  And  never  have  more  beauti- 
ful flowers  sprung  from  a  nobler  soil. 

•  •  •  •  •    ' 

'*  Such  a  song  as  theirs  we  should  expect 
from  the  children  of  the  far  north,  where, 
from  the  earliest  times,  states  and  fapiilies 
were  free  and  holy  societies ;  where  the 
word  iDe,  in  the  Swedish  tongue,  signified  at 
the  same  time  a  sacred  room  and  a  dwelling 
bouse ;  where  the  pillars  that  supported  the 
seat  of  the  parents  of  a  family  were  adorned 
with  images  of  the  gods., 

*•  But  these  sones  from  the  old  world  are 
not  strangers  in  the  new.  By  no  means. 
They  are  at  homo  amone  us ;  because  here 
also  are  family  ties  sacred  ;  and  those  songs 
which,  with  the  power  of  melody,  strengthen 

*  Line*  Borealis,  so  csUed  after  Linnem. 
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tb«  fonodatioo-pilliirs  of  society,  meet,  there- 
fore, among  ns,  also,  with  so  warin  a  sym- 
pfthr,  and  revive  the  feelings  of  our  rela- 
tionship to  the  Scandinavian  people.  In 
conclusioo,  w«  can  not  deny  ourselves  the 
pteasure  of  presenting  here  a  little  poem 
aqng  by  the  brother  and  sister,  to  an  alto- 
gether fresh  and  heart-touching  melody,  and 
with  a  cordiality  of  expression  which  makes 
OS  think  some  dear  reality  is  the  foundation 
lor  i^  and  which  was  encored  at  the  concert 
of  yvsterday.  At  our  request,  we  have 
been  kindly  furnished  with  a  copy,  to  pre- 
aaqt  it  to  onr  readers. 

"THE  SISTER. 

Oa  lire's  pathwajr  calm  and  silent, 

Heedleas  that  the  world  should  gaie ; 
Stroog  IB  to**,  in  love  untiring;, 

On  ahs  foes  nor  seeketh  praise. 
Bfca  i*  aot  a  wif)  nor  mothnr : 

She  bears  not  a  lofty  same : 
And  the  world's  high  seats  of  honor 

As  her  own  she  doth  not  claim. 

Bat  saw  ye  within  herlxMom 

As  she  goes  fai  stillness  on, — 
Fo(  her  breUuen's  joy  snd  sorrow 

Not>|er  heart  there  beatsth  nooe. 
'  Psood  nraa  boast  of  all  their  greatnea^ 

Of  thsir  hoDor,  pomp  and  show ; 
She  asks  but  to  be  consoler — 

She  will  only  good  bestow. 
And  as  on  she  goes  in  meekness, 

Fraita  of  ber  good  works  appear ; 
And  she  looks  aromd  to  qneetmi 

If  she  csB  aot  dry  some  tear. 
If  she  can  not  ease  some  bniden  ; 

Caa  not  gi>e  some  toiler  rest ; 
Can  not  light  some  spark  of  gladness 

In  some  moomer's  weary  breast. 
She  is  glad  that  no  man  calls  her 

Hit  within  the  wide  world's  space, 
That  to  all  sb«  nay  be  kindled, 

AU  within  bet  heart  embrace. 
Many  a  wanderer,  lile-bewildered. 

Hath  ahe  led  from  out  the  maze. 
Then  returned  to  hoaaehold  duties. 

Where  is  no  reward  nor  praise. 
Bat  say !  is  sot  her  lot  the  brightest 

On  the  earth,  with  seal  serene. 
Like  the  snowy-pinioned  snnis, 

Doing  good,  by  all  unseen  1 
Yet !  if  by  her  virtues  kiodlsd 

who  she  is  you  foio  woald  bear. 
Know  you  that  it  is— a  sister ; 

That  it  is  ««r  sister  dear !" 

It  w  difficult — and  it  is  not  difficult,  under 
an  circamstaoces^-to  imagine  the  feelioes 
of  oivr  brothers  and  sisters  during  the  read- 
ing of  this,  and  Hedvig's  in  particular, 
during  the  last  stauza  when  the  eyes  of  all 
were  directed  to  her,  and  after  which  every 
one  embraced  her,  repeating  the  last  words, 
"  that  it  is  our  sister  dear." 

Fo»  the  rest,  have  you  seen  persons, 
while  they  were  listening  to  some  relation, 
become  pale,  and  shiver  as  if  they  were 
add,  while  their  eyes  flashed  warm  and 
teariiil,  and  the  breast  heaved  and  suok  to  | 
the  beating  of  the  heart — if  you  have,  you  i 
know  how  the  brothers  and  sisters  liDoked  : 


as  they  stood  liitening,  nay,  driokiag  ia 
with  their  ears  and  all  their  senses,  the  ptd, 
the  bsppy  tidings. 

And  now  the  letters  were  opened,  vhidi 
strengthened  them  still  more,  and  hreidnd 
love  and  hope  and  the  most  heartfelt  gU- 
ness  and  gratitude. 

Ivar  and  Gerda  were  prepared  to  set  oil 
on  a  long  and  triumphnnt  career ;  and  pro- 
posed not  a>  return  to  their  native  land  and 
they  had  earned  sufficient  means  fort  fib 
of  affinence. 

*'  If  thinn  go  on,  as  it  now  seems  ii  H 
diey  would,"  wrote  Oerda,  "  we  shsU  t«- 
turn  to  you  in  three  years." 

Ivar  sent  over  a  check  for  money  to  |aj 
off  the  debt  which  had  been  incurred  m 
the  journey,  and  he  hoped  soon  to  be  tUi 
to  send  more. 

It  was  late  when  Hedvig  went  to  rest  ia 
her  new,  excellent  chamber,  with  its  view 
orer  the  lake,  and  upon  the  bhramioc  tbcs. 
And  when  she  lay  down,  two  a  thott 
singing  birds  which  fill  the  summer  nigfau 
of  Sweden  with  their  cheerful  warbling, 
began  to  sing  in  the  bashes  outside  ber  vrin- 
dow  with  their  full,  joyous,  caressing  tones. 
Hedvig  thought  of  Ivar  and  Oerda,  of  their 
words  and  their  songs ;  sfae  thought  of  ths 
goodness  of  God  and  of  bomaa  beings,  sod 
as  an  angel  in  the  blessed  land  sleeps, 
wearied  with  love  and  joy,  softly  ftnned  by 
Uie  wings  of  sister-angels,  so  slumbered 
Hedvig.  Her  sleep,  however,  was  alight 
trance  in  which  the  cootcioosness  is  not 
lost.  It  resembled  the  transparent  dusk 
which  spread  itself  without  over  the  floweij 
meadows.  The  remembrance  of  the  eve 
ning  just  spent  and  the  thoughts  of  the  nmr 
row,  passed  throu^  her  soul ;  her  heart 
swelled  softly  with  a  feeling  of  indescribable 
satisfaction,  which,  Gke  a  maenetic  stream, 
stole  through  her  limbs  with  repose,  and 
the  invigoration  of  health.  The  midnight 
passed  on  calm  and  bright — as  is  a  midsnm- 
mer  night  in  the  north  with  its  light  bridgs 
of  shadow  between  the  crimson  of  even- 
ing and  the  crimson  of  mornins ;  its  silent 
angels  strewing  dews  and  poppies  over  tbs 
earth  ; — and  the  little  birds  outside  Hedvig*! 
window  they  sang,  sang,  sang  delicioaitf 
through  the  whole  of  the  night. 

Thus  rested  Hedvig  the  first  nieht  at  ths 
Birch  Island.  And  Augustin,  the  good, 
warm-hearted  brother,  think  you  that  bit 
rest  was  less  pleasant  ? — 

"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive." 

Many  blessed  nights  and  pleasant  days 
succeeded  these  calm,  beautiful  days  of 
summer,  daring  which  Hedvig  was  reno- 
vated, both  body  and  soul,  and  during  whicb, 
in  the  quiet,  familiar  intercourse  with  as- 
ture,  she  awoke  to  a  feefuig  of  (he  sereoiiy 
and  happiness  of  existence,  such  as  she  h»d 
never  before  experienced,  nay,  such  as  sba 
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evuM  senrcety  have  believed  possible  on 
earth.  Neither  did  she  long  any  more  to 
sleep  away  the  time  and  &e  years :  she 
Win  awalie  ;  wil  be  right  wakeful  and  fively 
In  order  to  lire  stron^y — ^to  wrork  and  to 
«Oioy. 

There  are  two  ways  of  living  witb  nature. 
Ilie  ona  is  tmirersally  known  and  prac- 
ticed. People  walk  among  the  green  fields 
irith  dieir  heads  high  in  the  air  and  talk  abont 
(be  weather ;  they  gather  flowers,  smell 
ibem,  throw  tbem  away;  they  take  their 
Ibeala  in  the  opon  air — often  with  a  great 
^al  of  trouble  to  those  who  have  to  arranjje 
mnd  tire  tbemselves  to  death  with  the  neces-' 
Mry  preparations  for  tJie  "files  champi- 
tret ;" — ^may  go  out  on  the  water  ;  fish, 
front,  sing;  look  abont  them,  enjoy  them- 
tolres,  yawn — do  I  not  know  }  And — people 
economize;  they  sow,  they  r«ap,  they 
rear  calves,  shear  their  sheep ;  fatten  pigs ; 
feed  chickens ;  bleach  Enen ;  gather  berries ; 
dry  Vegetables;  pickle  meat;  make  pre- 
serves, and  such  like.  And  all  this  is  good. 
Hani  toit  qui  mal  y  feme.  I  myself  nave 
done  the  same. 

But  still  there  is  another  mode  of  living 
with  nature,  too  little  known  and  too  little 
practiced  for  the  happiness  of  mankind.  And 
it  was  this  in  particular  which  now  made 
Hedvig,  as  it  were,  begin  a  new  life. 

Her  spirit  was,  like  aH  true  northern 
tplrits,  of  an  inquiring  and  investigating 
kind.  She  liked  to  seek  to  the  origin,  to  the 
fountain-bead,  to  the  innermost  of  every- 
thing. And  in  her  inlercoarse  with  nature, 
this  desire  of  investigation  became  a  source 
of  delight  to  her.  From  this  cause  there 
was  now  a  new  and  unexpected  point  of 
Union  between  herself  and  Augustin ;  and 
Subjects  for  common  activity  and  enjoyment. 
They  studied  together  the  life  and  changes 
of  the  vegetable  and  insect  kingdom ;  and 
every  plant,  every  ftowar,  every  little  winged 
or  creeping  creature  around  them,  must  re- 
Veal  to  them  itd  name,  its  life,  and  the  his- 
tory of  its  devebpment.  To  see  the  great 
in  the  small  became  to  them  a  daily  delight. 
The  remarkable  analogies  which  they  dis- 
covered between  the  lite  of  nature  and  hu- 
than  life,  the  little  and  the  great,  led  them 
to  a  still  deeper  understanding  of  connection 
between  the  two,  and  to  anticipations  of  the 
great  harmonies  of  life,  those  which  are  and 
diose  which  shall  be  when  discords  cease. 
Hedvig  had  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind  toward 
this  view  of  life,  and  she  often  surprised 
Augustin  by  her  glances  into  these  depths, 
while  he  enlightened  her  on  the  subject  of 
the  practical  sciences. 

In  this  way  there  arose  between  the  broth- 
er and  sister  a  still  more  inward  conviction 
of  reciprocal  feeling.  They  became  more 
and  more  every  thing  to  each  other ;  and  still 
more  happy  with  each  other,  while  they  in- 
ereaaiiigiy  became  that  which  human  b«inga 


ought  to  be  on  earth — an  intelligent  link  be- 
tween nature  and  its  Creator.  And  not  in- 
telligent only.  The  delight  of  this  brother 
and  sister  would  have  been  incomplete  with- 
out warm  gratitude  to  the  Giver.  The  joy 
of  adoration  is  to  the  intelligent  the  hig^Mst 
feeling  of  happiness. 

General  Herkuleswasin  the  country,  com 
pletely  in  his  "use."  He  hunted,  fished, 
planted,  laid  out  new  walks  vnth  Hedvig— . 
taueht  GSthilda  to  ride,  and  rode  about  him- 
self and  m%de  acquaintance  with  the  codntiy 
and  the  country  people,  who  often  left  therr 
occupations  in  harvest-field  and  meadow,  to 
go  on  the  high-road,  and  have  a  momenCa 
talk  with  "  the  old  gentleman  on  the  black 
horse,"  who  was  so  knowing  and  so  cheerlul. 

GOthilda,  who  found  in  the  hotise-keeping 
business  in  the  country  a  proper  field  for  her 
activity,  became,  through  tliese  employments, 
good-huOiored ;  improved  in  person  and  Com- 
plexion ;  was  evidently  ahered  for  the  better, 
nay,  had  become  really  handsome — "  in  tlie 
arabesque  style,"  Bror  maintained.  Mfer 
greatest  delight  was  in  the  domestic  aniniAlll ; 
to  look  after  them,  to  see  them  fed,  mA  to 
tame  them.  There  was  in  particular  a  little 
colony  of  fourteen  young  pigs,  leaping  yotutg 
things,  joyful  with  the  excess  of  life — every 
one  of  them  With  a  curl  in  its  tail ! — And  you 
can  not  believe  what  lively,  amusing  animala 
they  are. 

When  the  cadets  came  out  on  a  Sntiday, 
there  was  "Jnsckes  Leben,"  on  Birch  Island. 
Then  was  there  scampering  over  itiouutun 
and  hill,  both  by  land  and  Water;  then  ^Mas 
there  foraging  among  the  gooseberry-bnshes 
— then  a  raising  of  intrenchmonts  on  Dunder 
Berg;  theb  a  skirmishing,  both  with  Hole 
pi«,  and  human  beings,  and  then — laughter! 
--General  Horkules  himself  became  A  bOy 
With  *■  die  boys"  (GOthilda  reckoned  amotig 
them),  who,  however,  bever  failed  Hi  ptopbr 
respect. 

In  the  meantime,  (be  young  geottetnett  itt 
Carlberg,  .mounted  with  prodi^as  strides 
ft-otn  class  into  another — with  actotO  giant 
strides. 

Uno  and  Engel — whose  estate  lat  exactly 
across  the  lake,  prot>ably  a  mile  and  half  f^Oto 
Birch  Island — Hedvig  frequently  saw  them 
aft»r  their  retorn  home,  and  always  saw 
th«M  nfiectionate,  kind,  doing  good,  and  antl- 
abl0  in  eveiy  way.  But  Engel  was  not  *• 
gny  as  she  had  been  formerly ;  and  yet  noth- 
ing evidently  was  wanting  to  her  happindst. 
The  joy  of  a  mother  had  also  fallen  to  h«r 
share,  and  nobody  saw  her  little  boy  withoat 
exclaiming, "Whatasweetchild!"  and  "how 
like  his  mother  he  is!"  or  " how  like  hU  fli- 
ther  be  is !"  or  also,  "  how  like  he  is  both  to 
father  and  mother !" 

Good  tidings  continued  to  come  across  the 
sea  from  the  brother  and  sister  in  Amertet. 
In  a  word,  every  thing  went  on  happily  and 
WtoU  for  onr  hmVty.    An  aldioat  ckndleM 
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henvoo  vnuUeH  tho  dayg  of  Hedvig  and  An- 
gustin,  and  in  the  sketches  of  their  (^uiet  and 
nappy  life  we  have  given  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  their  life  for  more  than  four  years. 
Yet — one  feature  is  still  wanting. 

There  is  a  time  in  our  life  when  we  are 
almost  exclusively  occupied  by  individual  en- 
deavors and  suffering;  when  we  merely  labor 
for  ourselves  and  those  who  are  nearest  to 
OS.  Another  time  also  comes  when  we  have 
ID  some  measure  accomplished  this,  and  are 
in  a  state  of  peace,  or  at  least  of  quietness. 
It  is  then  the  time  when  the  thinking  and 
the  good  man  looks  observantly  around  him 
into  social  life,  and  sees  how  he  can  labor  in. 
the  best  way  for  the  great,  neglected  family- 
circle  there,  and  make  it  a  participator  in  the 
good  things  which  he  has  obtained. 

We  have  long  since  seen  the  inward  tend- 
ency of  Hedvig  and  Augustin  in  this  direction. 

The  time  was  now  come  when  they  could 
pnt  some  of  their  plans  in  operatioc.  An  un- 
expected legacy  increased  their  property,  and 
they  could  now  still  better  gratify  their  de- 
sire to  assist  others,  and  to  make  them 
hap^. 

Were  they  rewarded  for  this  ?  did  they 
not  become  involved,  by  the  needs  of  others, 
beyond  their  own  means  7  wouki  they  not 
for  this,  sacrifice  much  of  their  own  quiet  and 
comfort — much  of  their  faith  in  mankind, 
their  hope  in  the  ultimate  success  of  what 
is  good? 

We  have  seen  writers  praise  the  hli$$  of 
"  playing  at  Providence,"  toward  our  unfor- 
tunate fellow-creatures,  and  heard  them  re- 
present the  pure  happiness,  delight  and  joy 
of  so  doing.  But  do  not  believe  them,  young, 
warm-hearted,  human  beings.  If  thou  goest 
out  into  the  world  with  this  belief,  thou  wilt 
find  thyself  deceived.  Rather  believe  honest 
Claudius,  when  he  says  that,  "  he  who 
honestly  goes  out  to  help  his  fellow-creatares, 
must  often  submit  to  be  himself  a  man  of 
sorrow."  Believe  this,  and — go  notwith- 
standing. 

Upon  this  path  people  have  generally  three 
stations.  In  the  first  place  they  start  forth 
warmly  and  blindly,  like  a  steam-engine,  im- 
pelled forward  by  the  youthful  fire  of  the 
heart,  and  believing  that  all  will  succeed, 
and  that  every  human  being  will  aid,  because 
all,  and  especially  all  the  poor,  are  in  reali^ 
excellent — that  every  thing  that  is  evil  will 
be  overcome,  through  the  power  of  good, 
and  that  man  himself  has  tiie  power  to  do 
aO  good. 

The  next  is  diflferent.  They  no  longer 
believe  all  this;  they  have  stumbled  upon 
obstinacy,  weakness,  stupidity,  unreason- 
ableness, unwiDingness  to  aid,  of  many  kinds, 
they  have  been  mistaken  in  their  own,  as 
well  as  in  other  people's  power; — they  have 
had  bitter  experiences;  and  in  the  first  place 
they  have  felt  painful  astonishment,  after- 
ward anger,   perhaps  hatred ;   and  lastly, 


weariness.  Yes,  at  tlus  station  there  to  m 
way-mark  called  vaarineit  (a  sorrowful 
word),  and  many  peo])le  stop  there. 

Many  are  there,  however,  who  neverthe- 
less travel  on  afresh ;  show  their  courage, 
their  patience  as  one  who  never  wearies, 
and  with  a  "  God  with  us !"  go  forth  anew 
to  combat,  to  conquer,  t^  accomplish  their 
course. 

We  admire,  we  deify  the  world-conqfuer- 
ing  heroes  and  geniuses.  But  there  is  some- 
thing greater  than  conquering  the  world.  It 
is  to  keep  ourselves  pure  amid  the  impnri^ 
of  the  world ;  amid  the  daily  combats  wim 
enemies  in  our  own  breast,  and  eoemies 
without;  to  go  on  conquering,  ascending, 
free,  giving  freedom,  and — ^yet  remaining 
hnmble.  Silent,  unknown,  unseeing  coa- 
querors,  whom  the  world  knows  not,  oat  of 
whom  it  is  written  that  the  angels  of  heaven 
rejoice. 

This  is  great,  divine— perhaps  impossible 
for  the  children  of  men.  But  to  approach 
it,  is  possible. 

And  those  who  honest^  endeavor  to  do 
so,  earnestly  labor  for  this  purpose,  they— 
with  all  their  faults— deserve  to  be  caDed 
the  children  of  God. 

Augustin  and  Hedvig  did  this. 

We  have  said  that  four  years  rolled  on  la 
calmness  and  joy  in  the  Dalberg  fami^. 
But  as  any  one  traveBng  through  a  beautiral 
though  monotonous  tract  of  country  would 
stand  still  now  and  then  to  observe  any  na- 
usual  object,  so  must  we  beseech  the  reader 
to  grant  us  his  attention  to  some  points  in 
the  four  happy  years  upon  which  we  intend 
to  direct  our  telescope.  We  assure  him 
that  they  are  really  every  one  of  them 
romantic  points,  and  every  one  of  them  to 
be  met  with  in  the  living-life  of  every-d^ 
existence. 

First  PoiiU, 

One  fine  day  Bror  stood  before  OfltfaiUa. 
and  said  quite  abruptly — 

"  I  am  going — ^to  England." 

The  betore-meotionwl  Egyptian  darkneaa 
was  very  visible  in  GOthilda's  eyes,  as  they 
opened  themselves  wide — very  wide,  as  ai» 
said  with  astonishment — 

"  No !— reaUy !" 

"  Really." 

"  In  earnest  ?" 

"  The  most  serious  earnest." 

"But  why?" 

"  Because  I  have  done— •  stnpid  dung, 
and  must  try  to  mend  it." 

"A  stupid  thing?  Yon,  Bror?  I  can 
not  believe  that." 

"  At,  ay,  though,  it  is  so.  I  have  lal 
myself  be  made  a  fool  of  by  that  great  foiUf 
—love." 

'■  Ah !  then  we  have  *  Uie  very  worst  of 
all!'" 
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"  Yes,  and  love  has  fooled  me  into  making 
•  declaration  t(  love." 

"  Sernphinn,  Seraphioa  AV oilman !"  in- 
terrupted GOthilda,  aad  clapped  her  hands. 

"  Yes,  but,  GOthilda,  it  is  only  to  you  that 
I  have  told  this.  And  nobody  else  in  the 
world  must — yet  awhile — know  about  it." 

"  Oh !  yon  know  that  I  am  as  silent  as 
an— nn  Egyptian  catacomb." 

■•  I  know  it.  And  therefore  I  tell  yon  all 
this,  and  because  yon  must  talk  with  Sera- 
pbina,  and  be  her  friend  while  I  am  away. 
Yes — I  am  very  fond  of  her,  and  have  long 
Bked  her,  the  angel-good  girl.  But  it  was 
only  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  I  became 
rightly  acquainted  with  my  own  feelings 
toward  her.  I  have  often  puzzled  myself 
about  them,  and  fancied  that  it  was  only 
warm  sympathy,  friendship,  but " 

".  And  she — was  she  indeed  without  feel- 
ing ? — I  know  what  she  felt,  Bror.  I  have 
read  her  heart  on  that  subject  long  since. 
She  was  very  fond  of  you." 

"  Ah !  I  hardly  ventured  to  think  so.  But 
so  it  is;  that  good,  pure  heart  is  actually — 
mine.  And  I  assure  you,  GOthilda,  that  I 
never  conld  believe  that  any  woman  could 
fancy  me.    I  don't  understand  it." 

■'  And  I,  my  brother,  assure  yon  that  I 
understand  it  perfectly.  Well,  but,  so  far, 
I  see  nothing  horrible  in  this  story,  nothing 
to  qnit  your  country  for." 

"  That  now  comes.  One  day.  when  my 
heart  was  full  to  overflowing  at  the  sight  of 
that  good,  dear  girl's  patience  with  her 
father  and  her  aunt,  the  secret  burst  out, 
and  I  told  her  all  that  I  felt  toward  her.  Her 
answer  made  me  as  happy  as  a  fool,  or  rather 
as  a  wise  man.  Because  the  affection  of 
such  a  good  girl  is  the  highest  happiness  a 
man  can  wish  for  himself.  But  old  Wolt- 
man  had  heard  ns.  He  came  out;  and 
there  was  a  scene : — Heaven  have  mercy  ! 
He  upbraided  me  with  my  poverty,  with 
my  feelings  towards  his  danghter,  which  he 
considered  a  piece  of  folly.  I  endeavored 
to  preserve  myself  calm,  and  to  reply  without 
anger,  as  was  right  I  should  do.  He  softened 
down,  and  said  a  few  coldly  polite  things. 
We  separnted  without  having  properly  made 
a  declaration  of  either  war  or  peace ;  but 
since  that  moment  my  position  in  the  fiimily 
has  become  actually  intolerable.  Seraphina 
and  I  are  watched  and  spied  after  perpetaally 
by  the  old  man  and  his  sister,  and  I  never 
•ee  Seraphina  without  her  eyes  being  red 
with  crying.  In  consequence  of  this,  I  have 
taken  my  determination,  I  have  given  notice 
toqoitWoltman,  bnt  have  offered  to  manage. 
for  him  an  important  affair  with  a  large 
English  house,  with  which  I  am  intending 
to  enter  into  connection.  Old  Woltman 
received  my  proposal  very  well,  and  seemed 
quite  pleased  to  get  rid  of  me  in  such  a 
rMpectoble  way." 
•'  1  mentioned  the  aiiair  to-day  to  ancle 


Herfcnles,  who  immediately   proposed  fi>r 
me  to  take  young  Jarl  with  me" — 

"  Le  diamant  brute .'"  exclaimed  GOthilda, 
'■  and  what  is  he  to  do  in  foreign  countries?" 

"  Study  architecture,  to  which  he  will 
devote  himself,  and  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  very  small  in  this  country,"  replied  Bror. 
"  Uncle  maintains,  besides,  that  the  lad  is 
getting  qnite  spoiled  with  the  home  ednca- 
tion  he  receives  here  with  bis  adopted  mother, 
and  that  he  must  go  into  the  world,  if  he  is 
to  turn  out  good  for  any  thing.  Uncle  has 
offered  him  a  very  liberal  supply  of  money 
for  his  journey  and  his  maintenance  abroad 
for  three  years.  And  I  shall,  at  the  begin- 
ning, be  with  him,  like  a  sort  of  Mentor  to 
the  young  Telemachns.  And  that  I  will 
very  willingly  be,  because  I  like  the  lad,  and 
shall  find  it  very  entertaining  to  have  him  for 
a  traveling  companion.  And  thus  we  have 
arranged  the  whole  affur,  but " 

"  And  all  that  withont  telling  me  ;  without 
asking  my  permission  !"  exclaimed  GOthilda. 

"  I  beg  your  offended  honor  gracioasly  to 
pardon.     1  came  just  now  to  solicit'        " 

"And  if  I  forbid!" 

"  Yes,  then  indeed  I  mtut  run  away  ra- 
ther than  yon  should  do  so.  Seriously  Q6- 
thilda,  I  can  not  any  longer  remain  here  in 
this  difficulty ;  I  must  endeavor  to  obtain  for 
myself  a  fair  position  in  life  ;  and,  one  we^ 
or  another,  sufficient  property,  so  that  I  may 
some  day  offer  Seraphina  a  life  free  from 
care,  a  comfortable  home,  and  for  this  a 
chance  is  offered  to  me  through  this  English 
house  of  business.  Perhaps,  in  a  few  yean 
I  may  be  able  to  return !  The  old  fellow 
may  keep  his  money  to  himself.  I  can  do 
without  his  gold,  and  provide  for  myself  by 
my  own  hand." 

"  King  David  was  a  little  man,"  remarked 
GOthilda ;  "  Napoleon  was  a  little  man  ; 
Sweden's  Engelbrekt,  and  Charles  XII.,  and 
King  Sverre  of  Norway,  were  also  little  fel- 
lows ;  and  many  other  good  men,  I  fancy. 
And  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  bnt  that  my  litUe 
brother  will  get  on  and  become  a  great  man, 
in  his  own  way, 

"  But — but" — and  here  the  expression  of 
fun  in  GOthilda's  countenance  gave  place  to 
one  beyond  all  measure  tragic — "  but  dont 
yon  think  that  it  is  rath  A  wrong  to  leave  ma 
in  this  way  ?  Have  yon  only  feelings  ana 
thonghte  for  Seraphina  ?"    GOthilda  wept 

"  You  have  Augnstin,  and  you  have  Hed- 
vig  here — and  you  have  me  also,  although  I 
am  at  a  little  distance  from  you,"  said  Brpr, 
consolingly,  while  he  embraced  her — "  and 
afterward  I  shall  come  again — " 

"  Yes,  to  be  married,  and  perhaps  to  de- 
sert me  for  ever !"  exclaimed  GOthilda — 
"  Ah,  that  detestable  teve !  I  hate  it  from 
the  bottom  ef  my  heart.  Never  did  it  bring 
any  thing  but  trouble  and  misfortune  into  the 
world,  and  takes  from  me  all  my  deareat 
friends.    I  wish  that  it  were  hanged  !'* 
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Bror  iMUjihcd  at  GOtliilda's  desperatkm, 
and  then,  tokiug  her  liand  tcDderly — 

"But  before  I  set  off,  I  must  have  ooe 
thing  cleared  np ;  I  mast  koow  what  it  is 
that  my  GOtfailda  has  had  od  her  mind  for  some 
time,  Kir  something  I  am  sore  there  is — that 
I  can  see." 

•'  Yet— something  there  is !"  said  G  AtbiMa, 
■•  she  bowed  down  her  face  to  her  hands, 
■ad  her  temples  became  crimson,  and  the 
Teios  swelled  with  the  ascending  blood. 

•'  But  what  Is  it,  GOthiMa  T  What  is  it, 
my  own  little  sister  7  I  will  know  it !"  said 
her  brother  caressingly. 

"  Ah  !  I  can  nerer — never  tell  it  to  you !" 

"  Yon  must !  Else  I  shall  believe  that  my 
poor  little  GOthilda  suffers  from  an — unhap- 
py fc)ve." 

"  Unhappy  love !"  exclaimed  GOthilda,  and 
protidly  raised  her  head,  and  shook  the  dark 
curb  from  her  forehead,  while  her  eyes  flash- 
ed. **  Ah,  you  love-filled — nay,  love-craeed 
men,  I  will  call  you — you  can  not  think  that 
lliere  is  any  ouier  misfortune,  any  other 
snfferiog,  than  '  unhappy  love  !'  Love ! — 
prettT  k>ve  it  is  that  I  have  !  No,  Bror,  that 
whiui  causes  my  unhappioasa — that  which 
erases  my  sorrow,  is-— hatred.  I  hate— I 
hate  so  bumiuEly,  so  terrifically,  so  horribly, 
10  immeasurably,  so  to  the  death,  to — " 
,  She  stopped,  and  Bror,  almost  terrified  at 
her  expression,  stepped  back,  and  then  burst 
ihrth  with  astonishment — 

"But  whom,  whom  then,  in  heaven's 
name,  whom  do  you  hate?" 

"  The  Empemr  of  Russia !" 

"  Are  you  mad,  GOthikIa  V 

"  No;  I  am  both  sane  and  rational,  and  it 
is  not  worth  while  for  you  to  look  at  me  in 
such  a  consternation.  1  am  sane,  and  I 
koow  what  I  am  saying  and  what  I  mean. 
I  hate  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  all  his 
people ;  and  I  wish  them  aD  the  evil  in  the 
work]  for  the  evil  that  they  did  to  Sweden. 
And  never,  never  will  I  many  a  Russian 
subject.    No,  never !    I  will  die  first !" 

"  Bot  you  are  gone  stark  mad,  GOthilda. 
Who  thinks  of  marrying  you  to  a  Russian 
inbject  ? 

"  Ay — ancle.  I  have  discovered — no  mat- 
ter how — that  he  lias  the  intention  of  mar- 
rying me  to  Jarl  Herkules.  But  Jarl  I  hate, 
because  he  is  a  Russian  subject,  and  always 
takes  the  part  of  the  Russians  and  the  Rus- 
smn  Emperor  against  me.  And  I  believe 
him  capable  of  mnrry  ing  me  only  that  ha  may 
laury  me  off  to  Siberia,  and  there  teaze  me 
to 'death.  Now  uncle  is,  as  we  koow,  very 
resolute ;  and  I  have  given  him  the  power 
to  decide  my  fate.  But  I  am  resolved  also — 
at  least  in  this  afliiir.  And  you  will  see, 
Bror,  that  some  great  misfortune  will  come 
ont  of  this  history.    It  will  never  end  well !" 

It  was  impossible  for  Bror  to  avoid  smiling 
•t  GAthilda's  hatred,  and  at  her  gloomy 
propheoes ;  and  he  joked  about  the  ••  hor- 


rible intended  tragedy,"  till  GOthilda,  ofleod- 
ed  at  first,  was  in  the  ood  obCged  to  laogb 
with  him ;  and  yet  she  said — 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  may  laugh  .'  perhaps  k 
day  will  come  when  yon  and  we  all  of  ns 
shall  cry  at  the  intended  tragedy." 

Bror,  however,  only  landed,  and  said, 
"  Be  quiet,  and  forget  iu  When  that  tin* 
comes,  we  shall  know  how  to  act;"  with 
many  more  "composing-powder  maxima,'* 
as  GAthilda  called  them,  and  which  wer* 
nevertheless  wholesome  to  her  eflfiarvescing- 
powder  temperament. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Bror  came,  with 
his  traveling  companion,  to  take  leave.  The 
traveling  companion  made  his  worst  journey- 
man-bow to  GOthikia,  and  the  leave-taluog 
between  the  two  was  both  sweet  and  sour. 

GOthilda  presented  him  with  a  tmveUag 
bag,  "  in  order,"  said  she,  "  that  when  yon 
shall  have  wnndered  round  the  world  as  a 
journeymen,  you  may  have  something  to 
cram  into  your  knapsack.  Take  it  for  oU 
acquaintance  sake." 

"  And  when  I  return  as  master,"  said 
Jarl,  "  shall  I  come  and  renew  my  acquaint- 
ance with  yon,  and  admire  yon,  iad  let  you 
admire  me!  I  think  that  we  may  both  of  «• 
have  chaoeed  by  that  time." 

"  Yes,  that  conid  do  no  harm,  at  least  for 
some  people,"  said  QOthiMa. 

"  Precisely  as  I  think,"  said  Jarl,  with  • 
significant  smile,  as  he  shook  her  by  the 
hand.  And  in  this  accordant  state  of  mind 
they  separated. 

'The  traveling  companions  set  off,  and 
Hedvig  and  Augustin  did  their  best  to  coo- 
sole  and  to  enliven  GOthilda  for  the  loss  of 
her  very  dearest  brother. 

The  same  also  did  uncle  Ui'banns  Myrtaa- 
Uad,  but  that  we  will  reserve  for  our  obsMr- 
vation  under  the 

Second  Point. 

Uncle  UrbaoDS  came  now  much  more  &«• 
qnently  than  was  needful  for  GOthilda  to 
guess  his  charades,  or  for  him  to  accompany 
her  on  the  piano  with  his  flute ;  or  for  him 
to  read  to  her  some  extracts  from  the  kxig 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  some  of  the  distin- 
guished men  of  Sweden — the  reader  oogfat 
to  bear  in  mind  that  uncle  Urbuius  had  um 
uncommon  good  fortune  erf'  being  acquainted 
with  them  all,  and  of  agreeing  with  tiiBva  aU 
in  their  views  and  modes  m  thinking — re* 
spectiog  which  letters  these  distinguished 
men  had  written  Imck,  and  said,  "  You  can 
never  imagine  to  yourself  what  luch  a  letter," 
and  so  on,  yes,  the  render  knows  already. 
Sometimes,  also,  he  merely  came  to  enliven 
her  with  his  conversation ;  and  somewhat  to 
divert  her  mind  from  herself  and  certain 
melancholy  meditations,  which  uncle  Urtwn- 
us  having  observed,  could  find  no  better  meaoo 
of  doing  than  by  endeavoring  to  turn  her  a^ 
teation  upon  himself  his  merits,  his  good 
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onanties,  his  haptjiness : — with,  now  and 
UieT),  a  little  hint  about  his  having  his  **  bon- 
nes fbrtanes,"  having  had  the  happiness  to 
please  this,  and  this,  and  this  young  lady, 
and  then  ToHowed,  mraH-taHc,  and  hand-kiss- 
ings,  and  tender  glances,  and  little  approach- 
ea,  which  all  the  more  began  to  annoy  QO- 
'  tliilda,  when  she  saw  her  brothers  ami  sister 
smile  at  them  significantly,  and  uncle  Her- 
knles  began  to  turn  his  loi^e,  strong  eyes  in 
that  direction  with  the  most  malicioas  mer- 
riment in  the  world.  She  had  a  great  quar- 
rel one  day  on  this  subject  with  the  old  gen- 
eral, in  which  she  alternately  laughed  and 
cried,  but  which  did  not  produce  any  other 
effect  than  that  his  provoking  looks  and  mien 
were  aggravated  by  a  pretended  mjrsterious- 
Dess,  as  if  he  wonld  say — 

"  I  see  it  all,  but  I  shall  not  take  notice  of 
it,  that  I  promise  you ;  I  shall  not  tronbte 
yon — not  talk  about  it ;" — and  so  on. 

*'  I  wish  there  conld  be  an  end  of  this 
stupid  story !"  thought  OOthiMa,  and  began 
to  ponder  on  the  prM>lem  which  every  good 
young  girl,  in  similar  circumstances,  is  anx- 
ious to  solve :  namely,  how  she  shall  dismiss 
a  lover  widiont  wounding  or  dismissing  a 
friend. 

"  And,"  thought  OOthilda,  "  he  has  never- 
theless been  very, kind  toward  me,  ancle 
Urbanns,  and  he  is  very  good ;  and  I  do  not 
Irish  that  he  shonld  desert  me  as  all  the 
others  have  done !" 

And  GOthilda  sighed  over  her  gloomy  fate, 
and  then  decided  on  her  plan  of  action  in 
consequence  of  an  inspiration,  which  die 
diought  particularly  hicky,  and  which  was 
obtained  from  an  old  &neral  oration  over  the 
late  Mrs.  Ulrika  Elenora  Myrtenfaiad,  and 
began  to  study  it  with  great  zeal. 

*'  I  wish  it  waa  come  to  an  end,  and  that  it 
was  settled,"  said  Director  Urbamn  to  him* 
Mlf.  At  the  same  time,  kMkIng  at  himself 
in  the  glass  on  the  right  side  and  on  the  left ; 
Rmiling  to  himself,  nmlding  and  saying,  "  Ay, 
ay,  ay  !"  And  brushing  his  hat  till  it  shone 
■a  brightly  as  Jiis  own  face,  he  set  off  to  pay 
■  morning  visit  to  OOtbiMa  Dalberg. 

GOthilda  stood  just  then  at  the  window, 
Watering  her  own  myrtle,  which  she  always 
declared  had  a  melancholy  and  unhappy 
look.  (GOthilda  considered  herseU^  it  waa 
dear,  nnfortuaata  in  this  life.) 

»  Why,  see  the  myrtle  !"  ezclanned  ancle 
Uit>ann8,  as  he  entered,  "  a  young  girl  who 
waters  her  myrtle — that  is  a  sign  that  she 
soon  intends  to  weave  her  bridal  crown  I 
£h  t  Eh  7  he,  he,  he,  ha !     Eh  1" 

"Now  it  is  coming,"  thooght  GWthilda; 
and  she  l>eeame  quite  warm. 

.  "•  And,"  continued  director  Urbanus,  "  it 
flceurs  now  so  much  better  as — hem — as  I 
have  just  now  a  little  proposition  to  nmk*. 
I  have — a  little  charade  fat  GothiMa  to  gaess 
to-day  in  these  morning  honn.  Have  1  yoar 
permission }''  J 


"  Ah !  undo,  I  am  so  stupid  this  momiag, 
I  can  guess  and  understand  nothing." 

"  Not  one  single  word — ^love  V 

"Least  of  all.  That  word ;  that  bnstnes* 
I  don't  understand,  and  I  wUi  not  understand 
it,  because " 

"  Bnt  if  I  nndertike  to  explaia  it,  my  Kttl* 
dearest — if  I  teach        "    - 

"  Ah,  nncle,  I  am  so  incapable  of  leaminf . 
But,  nevertheless,  tdl  me  how  you  taaght  it 
to  my  aunt  Myrtenblad.  How  you  most 
have  loved  her — and  what  an  excellent  and 
kind  wife  she  must  have  been — the  late  aunt 
Lena  Myrtenblad !" 

•'  Oh  yes,  excellent !  But  it  was  not  aboat 
tiiat " 

"And  her  departure,  her  death — how 
alfecting  it  must  have  been  I  How  attached 
she  must  have  been  to  yon !" 

"  Oh,  it  was  adoration,  adora^on !  I  waa 
her  idol,  her  god.  It  was  almost — idmost  to* 
moch." 

"  Do  yon  know,  nncle,  when  a  man  haa 
been  so  happy,  and  has  been  so  beloved  by 
such  a  partner,  I  think  he  ought  to  be  forever 
faitbfnl  to  her — even  to  her  mentory — and 
never  let  another  drive  her  image  from  liis 
heart.  He  shoukl  always  have  her  and  her 
love  in  bis  thoughts." 

•'Yes,  certainly — ^yes,  certainly,  bitt — 
but " 

"And  he  should  never,"  continued  GO- 
thiMa,  widi  increasing  enthusiasm,  "  never 
should  he  think  about  marrying  again,  never, 
risk  the  taking  of  another  wSie,  because  I 
would  lay  ten  to  one  that  she  would  becoma 
a  Xaotippe  to  her  husband,  and  he  would  b« 
under  petticoat  governinent,  which  would  b« 
altogether  dreadifnl." 

"  Oh !  Heaven  defend.  Heaven  defend  ua 
from  sath  an  one !  No,  a  man  knows  what 
he  is  about — a  man  knows  what  he  is  about ; 
and  I-J — " 

"  Ah  I  uncle,  he  outwits  himself,  yon  may 
believe  me.  Yes,  if  the  late  Mrs.  Myrten- 
blad were  bom  again,  and — I  am  certain  that 
you  would  be  glad  if  the  late  Mrs.  Myrten- 
blad could  come  ajjain  and  offer  you  her 
hand." 

"  Eb  t  ay,  ay,  ay— hem ! — ab ! — that  is  to 
say ^» 

"  And  she — she  spoke  in  her  last  moments 
so  beautifully,  and  prayed  yon  to  think  of 
her,  and  to  Uve  so  that  you  two  could  again 
be  united  in  a  better  world." 

"Ay,  ay — ay,  ay — entirely.  But — but  it 
is  now  so  long  since,  and,  my  Tittle  cousin 
GOthilda,  I  think  that  we  might  now  talk 
about  something  a  little  more  entertaining." 

"  Ah  !  what  can  be  more  entertaining,  and 
more  instructive,  than  to  talk  abont  the  lata 
aunt  Lona,  and  ber  defMrtura  from  thia 
wmM  ?  It  makes  on«  bc^n  to  think  about 
one's  own,  and  to  prepare  oneself,  which  is 
so  needful,  as  we  become  older  every  day, 
and  the  great  day  a{tproachss  nearer  and 
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nearer.    Tt  wonld  be  well  to  be  prepared 
and  ready  to  die,  as  aunt  Lena  was." 

And  now  GOthilda  began  to  make  an  ora- 
tion over  the  late  deceased  (the  text  was 
obtained  from  the  funeral  sermoo  of  which 
we  have  spoken),  and  of  the  happiness  of 
being  re-united  with  her,  which  made  Direct- 
or Urbanus  gasp  for  breath ;  put  him  into  a 
sweat  of  agony,  and  caused  him  to  snatch  at 
bis  cloak  and  hat,  and  make  a  hasty  retreat, 
altogether  thrown  aback  in  his  wooing,  and 
half  frenzied  at  the  thought  of  a  reunion  with 
"  the  deceased  person,"  with  whom,  during 
her  lifetime,  he  had  not  exactly  been  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

But  he  never  sped .  any  fiirther  in  his 
wooing.  For  every  time  he  attempted  to 
introduce  the  subject,  OOthikIa  introduced 
the  late  Mrs.  Ulrika  Eleanora  Myrtenblad, 
her  last  hours,  and  her  last  words,  etc.  And 
in  the  end,  it  instilled  such  a  horror  into 
Director  Urbanus,  that  he  did  not  go  to  the 
house  for  some  time ;  and  when  he  returned 
thither,  there  was  nothing  he  seemed  to  fear 
•o  much  as  by  some  dangerous  word,  such 
as  "  love,"  "  marriage,"  or  such  like,  to  call 
np  the  dreaded  apparition  of  Mrs.  Ulrika 
Eleanora  Myrtenblad.  And  GOthilda  now 
again  became  to  him  the  merry  and  friendly 
Kttte  cousin,  and  be  was  once  more  Uie  wel- 
come, good  and  beloved  old  uncle,  and — 
every  thing  fell  into  its  old  coarse. 

The  large  intelligent  eyes  of  General 
•Herkules  still  looked  insignificantly,  and  that 
vexed  Gfithilda  considerably ;  besides  which 
he  now  and  then  treated  her  with  the  prov- 
erb— "'You  will  be  so  long  about  choosing 
the  ctover  leaf  till  you  take  the  nettle'  in- 
stead." 

Besides  which  he  sometimes  significantly 
repeated  the  well-knowtt  words  of  the  stem 
Queen  Christina  (the  wife  of  Charles  IX), 
to  Ebba  Brahe. 

"  The  one  thou  wilt :  the  other  thon  sbalt, 
So  there  will  be  sorrow  in  either  rase." 

"  Yes,  I  am  to  be  a  sacrifice  in  one  way 
or  another,  that  is  certain,"  thought  GOthilda, 
•od  wept  silently  over  her  terrible  approach- 
ing fate. 

But  do  not  thon  weep,  then  kind  young 
reader,  because  GOthilda  often  forgot  her 
tears  altogether  amid  her  present  cheerful 
and  active  occupations.  And  amid  these,  it 
became  more  and  more  perceptible  that  she 
had  a  great  inclination  toward  the  'strong 
women  "  of  the  Bible. 

Augastin  called  his  two  sisters  Martha  and 
Mary.    But  the  dearest  to  him  was  Mary. 

Third  Point. 

AN  EPISODE. 

A  great  deal  in  onr  lives  is  episodic ;  many 
things  indeed  only  seem  to  be  so,  and  are 
connected  by  invisible  threads  inth  the  most 
Important  destiny  of  onr  Ihres. 


One  day,  one  of  the  many  calm,  betnlihil 
days  which  our  family  spent  at  the  Birch 
Island,  Augustin  received  a  letter  which  en-  ^ 
dently  grieved  him. 

They  were  just  then  sitting  at  dinner. 

Hannah  was  waiting  at  tMe  as  well  at 
Corpoi^  Stolt;  she  moved  about  cleverlj 
and  acAely,  while  Stolt,  who  seemed  more 
than  ever  to  stand  merely  as  a  guard  of  bonot 
behind  the  general's  chair,  commanded  hia 
assistant  corps  by  glances  and  silent  move- 
ments with  the  hand,  and  only  now  and  then 
performed  actual  duty,  or,  '-for  his  owd' 
pleasure's  sake,"  did  some  little  act  of  ser- 
vice to  Hedvig  or  GOthilda.  We  must,  is 
passing,  meiation  that  a  short  time  after  tbs 
conversation  in  which  Stolt  bad  so  gently  and 
so.  worthily  repulsed  Hannah's  unguarded 
and  impertinent  attack,  she  had  come  of  her 
own  accord  to  him  and  asked  him  "to  teacb 
her  to  wait  at  table,  which  it  was  always  a 
good  thing  to  know  how  to  do,  and  which 
might  be  useful  sooner  or  later."  Stolt  con- 
sented graciously,  and  had  soon  both  advan- 
tage and  pleasure  in  his  recruit;  and  saw  with 
satisfaction  her  movements  according  to  hit 
will,  however  little  he  might  make  known. 

Hedvig  soon  observed  the  cloud  on  har 
brother's  countenance,  and  looked  at  him 
anxiously  with  inqnhing  glances. 

Augustin  said  in  reply  to  her  looks,  that  it 
was  about  Ivar's  Ollonberg  family.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  very  difficult  to  find  them  out. 
And  that  was  sU  the  more  to  be  regretted 
as  they  appeared  to  be  in  want  of  rebel. 
"  B.  in  IJpsala,"  said  he,  "  who  promised 
me  information  of  them,  writes  to  me  that 
this  family,  after  having  suffered  greatly 
(rota  their  house  being  broken  into  and  rob- 
bed, sold  all  that  they  possessed  to  py  the 
rent  of  that  little  farm.  After  that  they  re- 
moved from  the  place,  as  was  said,  to  Stock- 
holm, but  where,  nobody  could  tell  Tbs 
family  seemed  to  have  lived  very  much  to 
themselves,  and  to  have  no  relations  in  the 
place.  The  oM  woman — the  mother — had 
had  a  paralytic  stroke  from  the  shock  of  tbs 
robbery,  and  had,  since  that  time,  been  bed- 
ridden. The  miscreant  who  committed  the 
robbery — a  man  by  the  name  of  Spots — had 
been  taken  into  custody  with  the  very  money 
upon  him  which  he  had  stolen,  and  tbs 
amount  of  the  rent  for  one  whole  year,  was 
thus  retained  for  these  poor  people — when 
they  couM  be  found.  What  misery  had  ia 
this  case  arisen  through  the  misdeeds  of  s 
villain !" 

A  hasty  movement  in  the  room  caused 
Augustin  to  turn  round,  and  all  eyes  were 
fixed  tipon  Hannah,  who  had  become  pale 
as  a  corpse  at  Augustin's  words,  listened 
trembling,  and  at  last  sank  insensible  on  the 
floor. 

Augustin  and  Stolt  carried  her  into  an- 
other room,  and  by  means  of  cold  water  and 
strong  sraeUing-salts  she  was  recalled  to  ooa 
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8  .''i«i9Dess.  'When  ehe  again  opened  her 
eyna  and  raw  her  master  and  roiitregs  sor- 
rojoding  her,  and  watching  her  with  tender 
r^ipathy,  she  became  violently  excited,  hid 
•her  face  in  her  hands,  burst  into  a  flooid  of 
tears,  seemed  to  be  distressed  by  the  pre- 
tence of  \ugastin  and  Hedvig,  and  repeated 
many  times,  sobbing  loudly — 

"  I  am  unworthy  !  I  am  unworthy  I  I 
hove  done  so  much,  so  mnch  wickedness  !" 

The  sisters,  who  believed  that  Angustin's 
narmtive  bad  awoke  in^  the  girl  paioful  recol- 
lections of  her  former  fanlt,  spoke  gentle  and 
consolatory  words  to  her,  but  as  these  seem- 
ed still  more  to  agitate  her,  they  left  her  to 
the  cere  of  Maja. 

Afterward  this  faithAil  senrant  talked  with 
Hedvig,  and  said  : — 

"  Yes,  do  you  know,  Miss  Hedvig,  I  hare 
been  thinking  of  speaking  to  you  about  the 
girl,  because  there  has  been  something  very 
Strange  about  her  of  late.  She  has,  as  it 
were,  been  sometimes  melancholy,  and 
seemed  to  ponder  and  meditate  by  herself, 
and  to  read  in  the  New  Testament  which 

fon  gave  her,  and  cry  sometimes.  But  this 
must  say,  that  she  has  been  of  late  much 
more  handy  and  ready  to  learn  in  every  way. 
And,  Miss  Hedvig — I  must  say  candidly  that 
there  was  need  of  it.  For  yon  see,  it  is  in 
this  way  with  poor  creatures  that  fell  into 
evil  courses,  and  have  been  long  in  bad  com- 
pany, their  very  wishes  to  do  right  are  not 
good  for  much,  and  they  have  no  strength 
to  stand  firm  and  to  resist  temptation  when 
it  comes.  For  there  is  such  a  great  levity 
in  them.  But  then,  it  stands  to  reason, 
that  when  they  come  to  live  among  good 
people,  and  to  have  good  examples  set  them, 
and  not  to  see  or  to  hear  any  thing  but  what 
is  good  and  right,  that  there  should  be  a 
change  in  them,  and  that  they  should  begin 
to  think  more  seriously  and  to  wish  to  do 
what  is  right.  But  then  there  must  be  time 
for  that.  And  do  yon  know.  Miss  Hedvig — 
yes,  I  must  say  it  candidly,  thongh  I  now 
fike  Hannah  so  mnch,  and  hope  every  thing 
that  is  good  of  her,  yet,  I  ray  I  would  not 
advise  any  body  to  take  such  a  girl  into  their 
house,  if  they  have  not  really  good-will  and 
time  to  look  after  her,  and  to  be  like  a  moth- 
er to  her.  Bnt  it  is  not  because  such  may 
■not  become  good  people,  ay,  and  better  too 
than  many  other  folks  who  never  got  into 
misfortune  ;  I  only  say  that  they  should  not 
take  up  such  matters  as  these  without  due 
thought.  For  it  has  many  difficulties.  And 
afterward,  dear  Miss — they  should  always 
be  very  kind  and  good  themselves,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  improve  others.  So  that  they 
ought  to  keep  a  very  strict  watch  on  them- 
selves. And  many  a  night  have  I  laid  awake 
and  prayed  to  God  that  he  would  help  me, 
and  teach  me  the  right  way  with  the  girl. 
For  you  see,  I  never  would  reproach  her 
With  her  first  feult,  or  talk  to  her  about  it  I 


No,  never  I  Bnt  when  I  saw  her  abcnt  to 
fall  again,  even  in  little  things — because. 
Miss  Hedvig,  it  is  very  true,  quite  remark- 
able that  proverb  which  says  : — 

"  Begin  with  a  pin  and  end  with  a  silver 
dish." 

"And  then  I  was  obliged  to  warn  Jier. 
And,  Miss  Hedvig! — it  is  very  difficult  so  to 
manage  our  woi^s  as  that  they  shall  not 
fl^e  pain.  And  if  the  girl  had  not  been  so 
fond  of  the  family,  and  of  me  too — for  I 
must  say  that  that  assisted  her  good  wishes 
— i  don't  know  how  it  might  have  gone  with 
her  in  the  long-run ;  for  she  was  very  much 
spoiled.  But,  you  see,  now  it  is  all  w^ 
enough,  because  there  is  a  real  change  in  her. 
And  she,  who  sometime  ago  was  all  for 
finery  and  would  have  whatever  she  saw, 
has  now  become  careful  and  managing,  and 
regularly  lays  by  a  little  of  the  wages  yon 
give  her.  And  I  have  told  her  that  I  shall 
beg  of  you  to  get  her  a  savings'-bank  book, 
such  as  I  have,  that  she  may  pnt  in  some 
of  her  wages,  and  increase  it  every  year. 
Because  that  is  very  nice,  Miss  Hedvig; 
and  then — nobody  knows  what  they  may 
want  in  their  old  days,  when  they  can  not 
live  in  service  any  longer.  For  you  see,  if 
one  lived  with  such  a  good  femily  that  one 
should  never  think  of  leaving  them  all  one's 
days,  yet  one  can  not  be  sure  that  they  wiH 
always  live." 

Hedvig  remarked  that  Maja  had  some- 
what of  that  belief  in  the  earthly  immortality 
of  women-servants,  which  is  not  nnusnal 
with  those  of  this  excellent  class — (and 
we  would  inform  onr  readers  here,  once 
for  all,  that  we  admire  women-servants,  at 
least  Swedish  women-servants) — and  which 
causes  them  to  believe  that  all  hnman  beings 
may  die  rather  than  themselves.  But  Hed" 
vig  allowed  Maja  to  hold  her  opinion,  as- 
sented to  what  she  said,  and  turned  the 
conversation  again  to  Hannah  and  her  present 
condition. 

"  Yes,"  said  Maja,  "  there  is  some  cause 
for  this  melancholy,  and  I  really  believe  that 
the  poor  girl  has  something  heavy  upon  her 
conscience,  and  that  it  will  not  be  better 
until  she  has  confided  it  to  somebody.  And 
that  I  have  toM  her ;  and  I  have  begged  of 
her  to  speak  and  toll  her  master  and  mistress 
what  she  has  on  her  heart.  And  you'll  see 
whether  she  will  not  do  it  when  she  has 
become  a  little  calmer,  poor  child ;  because 
now  she  only  cries  and  wrings  her  hands." 

And  that  very  evening,  when  Augustin 
and  Hedvig  were  enjoying  their  sacred 
leisure  moments.  Hannah  stood  before  them 
pale  and  trembling. 

She  stood  there  like  a  criminal,  bowed 
down  by  the  weight  of  a  heavy  conscience; 
and  when  Augustin  went  up  to  her,  and 
fixed  his  mild  but  grave  glance  inquiringly 
upon  her,  she  sank  down  at  his  feet. 

Augustin,  said,  as  by  a  hasty  inspiration, 
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wHanoah)  «ki  yaa  know  this  dloaberg 

•'Yes,"  Mud  HaniMh,  bontitig  afreah 
into  tears. 

"  Aod  y»a — yoa  wera  cooenrnad  in  the 
boose-robbery  ?" 

".N* !  oil  no,  not  that.  Bnt  I  was  never- 
dietesa,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  it.'* 

"Rise  np,  Hannab,  and  tell  as  every 
diiag.  You  iicow  as  very  well!  Were 
yoK  in  service  with  the  OUonbergs  whea 
tills  robbery  ooenrrad  ?" 

**  No,  bnt  my  mother  had  been  aeqnaint- 
«d  widi  the  old  lady,  and  she  aod  the  girls 
Were  kind  to  me,  and  the  youngest,  who 
was  one  of  God's  own  angels,  gave  me  frait 
and  Bowers  out  of  their  garden.  Bnt  when 
I  oanM  to  Stockholm,  I  became  acquainted 
with  bad  people — the  man  named  Spets, 
and  I  said  before  him,  that  the  OHonbergs 
had  money,  because  I  knew  it." 

"  And  did  you  do  so  from  a  wicked  inten* 
tion  ?"  said  Angnstin,  whose  voice  and  glance 
involnntarily  became  severe. 

"  No,  God  knows  that  I  did  not  do  it  with 
•ny  wicked  inteotion,  but  only  out  of  giddi- 
Bees,  one  day,  when  we  were  talking  about 
Wch  of  our  acquaintance  as  had  roooey. 
Bnt  yet  my  heart  was  not  altogether  pare 
either,  that  I  must  confess  now.  Becaoae 
•ome  time  afterward,  when  Spets  gave  me 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  bide,  of  which  I 
was  to  have  a  part,  tbe  thought  occurred  to 
■se  that  this  money  might  be  the  dlon- 
bergs' ;  but  I  drove  this  thought  away,  and 
did  not  ask  Spets  where  the  money  was 
from.  I  was  then  so  wicked,  that  I  did  not 
oare  what  other  people  sufiered  so  that  I 
was  but  well  oAT.  But  of  late,  the  thonght 
of  the  OUonbergs  and  their  money  has  often 
oome  to  me,  aod  tormented  me,  and  kept 
DM  awake  at  night,  and  regularly  grieved 
my  heart  like  an  evil  worm.  And  now — 
to-day  at  table^when  I  heard  what  was  in 
the  letter,  I  understood  all  the  evil  that  I 
had  done,  and  became  very  miserable. 

•'  And  now,  now  I  will  beg  something  of 
Ton,  aod  that  is  to  find  out  these  Ollon- 
berga !  I  will  go,  I  will  seek,  I  will  seek  in 
every  lane,  in  every  comer  of  Stockholm, 
till  I  find  them — ^yes,  if  they  were  hidden 
in  the  depths  of  the  earth.  Because,  after 
this,  I  can  tmither  have  rest  day  nor  night 
before  I  have  found  them,  and  begged  their 
pardon,  and  given  them  all  that  I  have,  and 
ean  get  hereafter,  till  they  have  their  own 
■gain.  If  only  master  aod  mistress  will 
torgive  me  and  not  cast  me  oflT." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  was  the 
answer  of  the  brother  and  sister.  And  that 
they  were  kind  and  affectionate  toward  tbe 
sincerely  repentant  is — atiU  easier  to  be 
imajined. 

Hannah  was  now  actually  changed  to  the 
Very  depths  of  her  nature.  For  a  long  time 
ttae  dew  and  tbe  aunligjit  of  that  good  home 


had  fUian  npon  tbe  soil  of  her  sool,  u  ft 
seemed,  to  little  purpose.  But  the  moment 
came  when  the  icy  covering  melted;  ud 
when  the  good  seed  budded  and  shot  forfi 
with  strength  from  beneath  the  ck)d.  At 
tbe  proverb  says — 

<■  Wliat  is  buried  in  snow 
CoraM  up  in  tbe  thaw." 

"  Now,  I  know  what  repentance  is,  Mr. 
Stolt!"  said  Hannah  one  day  to  him,U|. ' 
terly  weeping.  And  she  coafissaed  to  bim 
all  that  was  amiss  with  her.  Tbe  hald 
soMier  was  much  affected  by  what  he  heard. 
He  said  not  a  severe  word,  but  merely  ia  • 
very  gentle  tone — "  Poor  child  !" 

When  Hannah,  one  cold  autumn  eveaia^ 
during  storm  and  sleet,  was  preparing  to  go 
out  upon  some  trace  which  she  had  m- 
covered  of  those  for  whom  she  sought, 
Stolt  stood  at  the  gate  with  a  large  on- 
brella,  ready  to  give  her  his  company. 

"  I  shall  go  with  you,"  said  he,  "  becaaia 
it  n  not  well  for  a  yonog  girl  to  be  going  tf 
herself  about  the  streeta  of  Stockholm,  ia 
an  evening,  and  into  those  confounded  Stock- 
holm  lanes ;  there  are  so  many  wickad 
people  about — and  besides  it  snows  so!" 

•*  Yoa  are  very  good,  Mr.  Stolt,  bnt  yOB 
ahall  not  give  yourself  so  much  trouUe," 
replied  Hannal»— '•  I  am  not  afraid.  I  kaeW 
not  how  it  ia,  bnt  ever  since  I  have  been  to 
unhappy,  and  have  had  this  repentance  is 
my  heart— I  seem  as  if  I  was  a&ud  of 
nothing  any  longer." 

"  But  I  may  be  afraid  fer  yon  for  aU  that," 
replied  Stolt. 

These  words  caused  soch  a  riowin  Ha»* 
nab's  heart,  that  she  scarcely  felt  the  storiB 
and  the  anew,  bnt  walked  on  li^tly,  and 
with  more  oheerfiil  courage,  by  the  side  of 
her  proteatw. 

And  many  a  time  did  Corporal  Stok  go 
in  this  way  by  the  aide  of  the  young  giri, 
through  tbe  duak  ef  Ilia  winter  days,  and 
bad  luck  to  them  who  dared  to  be  imperti- 
nent to  her.  This  happened  once  in  tba 
case  of  a  sailor,  and  be  received  a  box  as 
the  ear,  which  knocked  him  down  back- 
wards. Whether  be  got  up  again,  I  know 
not. 

But  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month  went  on,  and  Hannah 
had  not  found  those  for  wbom  alie  ss 
seatously  sought.  Augnstin  had  pat  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  papers,  iaquiring  after 
the  family  of  OUonbnrg ;  but  no  aiiawer  hid 
been  received  to  it. 

Hannah's  teal,  in  the  mean  time,  did  aot 
oo(J.  It  seemed  rather  to  increase— sha 
was  indefatigable.  Stolt  began  to  regard 
her  with  ft  sort  of  esteem,  and  Maja  re- 
marked that  tbe  epigraroa  which  Stolt  nsad 
to  hocb  out  against  women,  entirely  censed 
afler  this  time. 

Maja,  Stolt,  and  Hannah,  reseaabled  fitNH 
booceforth  a  oiowr  lea£    The  two  aUo 
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<iiie«  took  part  with  the  ]roiiBg0r,  a8  if  her 
•flair  was  theirs,  and  Hannah's  souli  from 
this  timet  lay  open  before  tbexn.  With  a 
ciuId-Uke  derotioo  she  attached  herself  in 
particular  to  the  honomble  but  rough  sol- 
dier, wiio  was  now  her  warm  defender,  and 
who  sustained  her  courage.  Now  and  then 
it  sank,  and  then  she  ssi£— 

*■  I  can't  help  feeling  as  if  I  should  go, 
and  go,  and  go,  and  yet  never  find,  or  else 
that  1  should  come — too  late>" 
.  But  abe  went,  nevertheless. 


THE  YOUNG  GIRL  AND  THE  ROSE. 


COKTIRDATIOM  OT  THE  BPISODK. 

We  DOW  remove  to  a  dwelling  veiy  unlike 
Uiat  of  the  Dalbergs.  It  is  in  one  of  the  re- 
mote suburbs  of  Stockholm.  We  enter  into 
one  room ;  it  is  tolerably  large,  but  very  na- 
ked, desolate,  and  cokl.  The  gray-yellow, 
lime-washed  walls  are  marked  with  green 
mouldy  spots,  which  are'  fed  and  which 
grow  by  Uia  damp.  Half-frozen  drops  of 
moisture  may  be  seen  even  upon  the  panels 
and  doors.  It  is  a  desolate,  miserable  room ; 
•till  even  there  are  traces  of  order  and  care, 
tad  there  is  one  little  part  of  the  room,  where 
beauty  has  made  for  itself  a  little  dwelling, 
has  built  for  itself  an  altar.  In  the  recess  of 
the  window  stands  a  little  chest  of  drawers 
of  stained  birch ;  it  was  reaUy  a  baby  chest 
of  drawers,  so  polished  was  it,  so  decorated 
and  elegant.  Several  books  lay  upon  it,  and 
two  small  plaster  of  Paris  figures  of  Tegn6r 
and  Thorwaldsen  stood  there.  Above  these, 
however,  raised  itself  a  beautiful,  green,  vig- 
orous rose-tree,  which  was  now  bearing — 
now,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  in  the  midst  of 
the  cold — a  full-blown,  wonderfully  beautiful 
rose,  which  seemed  to  look  into  the  room. 
It  was  only  a  monthly  rose,  but  it  was  one 
of  rare  beauty  and  perfection  of  growth. 
Neither  fault  nor  &iling  could  be  discovered 
in  it.  And,  besides  this,  there  was  some- 
thing so  vigorous  io  its  appearance,  and  in  its 
manner  of  growing.  Every  evening  it  closed 
its  leaves  as  if  to  sleep,  and  every  morning  it 
spread  them,  as  if  to  diffuse  its  fragrance, 
and  to  smile  ;  and  it  had  already  done  so  for 
several  days,  and  seemed  still  to  be  as  young 
and  fresh  as  ever.  It  was  an  enchanted 
flower,  really  not  like  common  roses. 

Thus  also  thought  a  young  girl — she 
mu;ht  be  seventeen  years  old — who  stood 
before  the  rose,  and  looked  at  it,  and  loved 
it  within  her  heart;  and  every  morning, 
When  it  opened  its  leaves,  she  kissed  them, 
and  said,  "  Good  morning !"  And  every 
evening,  when  th^y  prepared  themselves  to 
■leep,  she  kissed  them,  and  said,  "  Good 
night !"  And  the  rose  nodded  then  so  sweet- 
Ij,  and  gave  its  greeting  io  fragrance.     The 


yonng  erl  and  the  rose  seemed  really  to  nn- 
derstand  one  another;  nor  was  that  extra- 
ordinary, for  the  girl  was  also  a  rose  among 
her  own  kind,  a  very  beautiful  rose  ;  but  ^e 
was  pale,  and  the  lips  which  kissed  the  red 
rose  nad  the  white  rose's  iaint  blush  color. 
It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see  the  young  girl 
and  the  rose  together  in  that  poor  room,  in 
those  indigent  circumstancea 

The  girl  sat,  and  sewed  the  loag  .day 
through  ;  sewed,  sewed,  as  if  for  dear  life, 
for  low  wages. 

At  this  time,  also,  had  she  been  sitting  to 
sew  the  whole  day  till  it  began  to  grow  dark, 
and  till  a  feeling  of  dizziness  in  her  heed, 
and  of  stiffness  in  one  hand,  made  her 
leave  off. 

She  let  her  work  fall ;  pressed  her  hands 
to  her  aching  eyes,  and  thought — 

"  I  shall  become  blind,  if  Igoonin  this  way." 

And  then — 

"  I  am  very  unhappy  !" 

And  while  she  thus  sate,  with  her  hands 
pressed  against  her  poor  eyes,  she  seemed 
to  herself  to  see  pale  female  figures  coming 
from  all  sides,  from  all  quarters  of  Stock- 
holm ;  some  were  young,  others  were  old ; 
many  were  crippled :  all  of  them  wera 
silent,  and  resembled  shadows  in  the  light. 
All  of  them  bad  those  weak,  red,  dim  eyes, 
which  looked  sorrowfully  upon  her,  and,  aa 
they  passed  by  her,  they  nodded  and  said — 

"  It  is  with  us  as  with  thee ;  we  are  the 
poor  seamstresses,  thy  sisters." 

"  So  many  !"  thought  the  young  girl,  and 
wept  because  of  the  many  poor  that  thera 
are  in  the  world. 

When,  however  she  took  her  hands  from 
her  eyes,  and  saw  her  rose,  and  went  up  to 
look  at  it,  it  did  her  eyes  good,  and  she  felt 
no  longer  unhappy. 

Something  now  moved  in  the  bed  by  tha 
wall,  and  sighed. 

The  girl  sprang  toward  it. 

"  Mother,  here  am  I !"  said  she. 

"  My  ^es — Yx^tl"  stammered  a  weak 
voice.  "  Dear  Karin!  lift  my  head — high- 
er; so!    Lo— 0 — uisa — " 

"  She  is  not  yet  come  home,  mother 
dear ;  but  she  will  certainly  soon  come." 

"  E— Eli  f 

"  He  too  is  away,  mother  dear,  and  sank* 
for  work." 

"Yes,  work — not  beg!" 

"  No,  mother,  Eli  wBI  never  beg." 

THe  door  now  opened,  and  a  fresh,  cheer- 
ful voice  exclaimed, 

"  Here  am  I  myself,  and  no  other,  as  the 
late  Madame  Westermaon  used  to  say.  Goo^ 
evening,  dear  child  ;  how  is  mother  ?" 

"  Ah,  Louisa,  how  long  you  have  been !' 
was  Karin's  answer,  as  she  hastened  up  t( 
her  sister,  embraced  her,  and  helped  her 
off  with  her  snowy  cloak. 

"  Yes,  but  you  may  believe  that  I  too 
have  had  my  adventures.    Ah !  what  foola 
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hnnwn  creatnret  are !"  and  Louisa  began 
heartily  to  laugh. 

"  And  have  yoo  got  any  work  for  yourself 
and  for  me  ?"  asked  Karin,  anxionsly. 

'*  No,  not  to-day ;  bnt  I  hope  1  shall  to- 
morrow. I  shall  go  to  a  few  places  of 
which  I  have  been  told ;  but  to-day  I  have, 
after  all,  got  something  for  yon,  which  you 
shall  see — you  shall  see.  But,  good  heav- 
ens !■  It  is  so  pitch  dark  in  here,  and  so  icy 
cold,  too.  Why  has  not  my  little  darling 
lighted  a  fire  for  herself  and  mother  ?  Your 
fingers  and  the  tip  of  your  nose  are  like 
icicles !  Good  Lord  !  what  is  one  to  do 
with  you  T  No,  you  shall  not  be  frozen  to 
death  before  my  fiue.  lo  an  instant  I'll 
Dght  a  fire." 

"  But,  Louisa,  it  is  our  last  firewood  ;  we 
have  none  for  to-morrow." 

■*  We  must  make  somo  shift  for  to-morrow. 
With  the  day  comes  the  help !  The  day  is 
never  without  its  aid.  In  some  way  or 
other  I  shall  get  firewood  for  to-moi7ow. 
Either  Eli  will  bring  money,  or  I  shall  find 
a  treasure,  or  else  the  prophet  Elias  will 
come  himself  in  his  chariot  with  a  load  of 
firewood.  I  believe  every  thing  rather  than 
that  we  should  be  frozen  to  death ;  for  God 
will  not  permit  that,  I  know  very  well. 
Yes,  some  time  or  other,  there  will  be  an 
end  to  the  suflTerings  of  the  Ollonberg  fami- 
ly!" 

The  broken  voice  from  the  bed  now  raised 
itself,  and  stammered  forth — 

"  No  complaining — no  begging,  my  chil- 
dren !  Work !  help  yourselves  as  long  as 
— ^yon  can!  after — helps — God.  Pray — 
work !— " 

'*  Ah,  yes,  good  heavens  !  mother  dear, 
we  will  work  willingly,  and  will  pray  to  our 
Lord.  But  our  Lord  is  as  if  rather  hard  of 
hearing  sometimes.  God  forgive  my  sins ! 
and  men  are  just  as  much  so  when  the 
question  is  about  work.  One  could  sooner 
got  an  alms  nowadays  if  one  would  ;  for 
yon  see,  beggars  are  bold." 

This  was  said  half  to  herself,  and  not  to 
be  heard  at  the  bed,  by  Louisa,  a  young 
woman  of  about  twen^-seven,  with  a  some- 
what common,  round,  and  rather  scorbutic 
countenance  ;  a  nose  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter to  the  Roman,  kind  and  lively  gray  eyes, 
and  a  mouth  with  fresh  white  teeth,  which 
was  continually  ready  to  laugh,  and  that  in 
the  most  cordial  and  agreeable  manner. 

The  mother,  who  lay  in  bed,  had  been 
paralytic  for  two  years,  was  rather  deaf,  and 
had  difficulty  in  speaking,  in  consequence  of 
parnlysis  of  the  tongue.  The  upright  and 
strong  mind  could  express  itself  now  only 
in  a  few  broken  sentences,  as  we  have  just 
heard. 

Louisa  kindled  the  fire,  and  talked  while 
Ae  was  so  doing. 

"  It  has  been  most  dreadfully  cold  to-day. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  of  the  priest  who  said, 


'  If,  in  Qua  eoM  weather,  liiey  preadied  to 
the  people  about  the  fire  in  hell,  then  eveiy 
body  would  leap  into  it !'  and,  therefore,  he 
preached  and  said,  that  hell  was  ice-coH 
And  I  can  very  well  imagine  to-day  how  it 
looked.  What  a  scene  it  was  in  the  streets 
to-day  !  All  the  windows  covered  with  ice ; 
every  body  as  bine  in  the  bee  as  ghosts ;  and 
the  hair  stood  upon  the  horses  like  icicles. 
And  when  people  met  they  complained  about 
the  cold,  and  here  and  there  they  wers 
talking  about  frozen  hands  and  feet,  and 
noses,  and  ears.  And — what  do  yon  think ! 
An  okl  milk-woman  came  to-day  into  tha 
market,  frozen  dead,  sitting  in  her  cart; 
yes,  actually  tamed  to  ice!  Only  think 
now,  when  the  people  came  in  their  inno- 
cence all  about  her,  and  asked,  ■  How  mndl 
do  you  want  for  your  milk,  little  madam? 
What  is  the  price  of  your  cream!'  Aad 
she  sits  there  silent  as  a  post,  and  they  aak 
her  again,  and  peep  into  her  &ce,  and  then 
they  see  that  they  have  been  talking  to  the 
dead !     Hu  !  then  !     It  is  horrible  ! 

"  But  look !  ngw  we  shall  see.  merrily ! 
Look  how  it  flames,  and  blazes,  and  crack- 
les. PiflT!  paff!  Charics  Xllth's  cannons! 
I  promise  that !  We  shall  do  grandly !  IDu- 
minntion  and  fireworks  one  of  these  days. 
Ah  !  what  merry  fuel  pine  firewood  is !  I 
only  wish  that  poor  Eli  were  here  and  conJd 
warm  himself  at  our  hearth.  Ahlhow  it 
blazes  and  warms  us,  and  how  beautiful  yon 
look  in  the  light,  just  like  an  angel  of  Ood*. 
Ah!  my  little  doll!  my  little  princess!  if  I 
could  but  see  you  sitting  as  you  onght  to  sit, 
and  k)oking  as  you  ought  to  look ;  if  every 
thing  were  as  it  onght  to  be — if  I  could  bnt 
see  you  happy  !  yes,  then  I  would  gladly 
go  as  a  char-woman  round  the  world,  and 
scour  floors,  and  wash,  and  carry  water  and 
firewood  all  my  days !  only  that  I  once  in 
the  year  would  see  you  sitting  on  a  k)fty 
throne,  and  see  your  little  white  teeth  shining 
as  they  do  -when  yon  laugh,  and  your  sweet 
eyes  beaming  upon  me  in  gladness !  Yes— 
you  try  now,  bnt — it  won't  do ;  but  think  if 
I  could  help  you  !  Think  if  T  coukl  charm 
forth  that  angelic  smile !  Attend !  Look 
only  what  I  have  got  here  for  you,  direct 
from  Paradise  ?" 

And  with  this  Louisa  brought  out  of  her 
pocket  a  large,  beautiful,  rosy  apple,  and 
turned  it  about,  and  let  the  blaze  of  the  fire 
light  up  every  side  of  it,' while  her  own 
countenance  shone  and  beamed  with  delight 
as  she  gave  the  apple  to  her  sister. 

"  And  you  may  very  well  believe,"  con- 
tinued Louisa,  "  that  I  got  that  for  my  elo- 
quence! Respect  my  talent,  I  beseech  yon! 
Nobody  knows  what  it  can  do  for  me ! — V es, 
I  was  so  vexed  this  evening  to  have  to  come 
home  without  bringing  any  thing  besides  my 
increase  of  experience  of  the  world  and  of 
mankind,  such  as  one  gains  when  one  goes 
to  seek  for  service  froo:  advertisements ;  and 
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I  was  nnwiOing  to  go  home,  and  wandered 
here  and  there  without  any  object,  till  a 
horror  came  over  me  lest  the  police  should 
take  me  up  for' a  vagabond,  and  put  me  in 
priaon  as  a  person  of  bad  character;  yes, 
mdeed,  that  has  been  done  to  people  nearly 
as  respectable  as  myself!  so  I  made  me  an 
errand  to  go  to  a  green-grocer's  shop,  to  a 
young  woman  with  whom  I  was  a  little  ac- 
qnaioted,  and  I  went  in  and  asked  for — 
tuparagut .'" 

Louisa  now  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at 
the  recoUectioD  of  her  own  effrontery  in 
asking  for  asparagus  in  February,  and  then 
continued — 
»  The  woman,  as  you  may  think,  looked 
*'7ery  much  astonished,  and  said,  that  she 
'could  not  possibly  have  asparagus  before 
the  next  month,  from  UlriksdaU's  hot-house.' 
It  was  nil  that  I  could  do  to  keep  from  laugh- 
ing, and  so  we  fell  into  conversation,  and  I 
toM  her  about  some  of  my  adventures  in  the 
coarse  of  the  day,  so  that  she  herself  was 
obliged  heartily  to  laugh  with  me;  and  she 
said,  *  Ah  !  that  Louisa  with  her  good  tem- 
per and  her  everlasting  cheerfulness!'  and 
that  '  it  did  one  good  and  warmed  one  to 
hugh  a  little !'  and  then  she  gave  me  the 
large,  beautiful  apple  which  I  had  from  the 
first  set  my  mind  on  bringing  home  to  yon ; 
and  then  she  asked  if  she  should  order  the 
asparagus  for  me,  and  how  much  it  should 
be;  and  I  said  that  I  must  consider  about  it; 
and  that  I  might  not  burst  out  a-laughing,  I 
was  obliged  to  hold  down  my  head  and  hurry 
out  of  the  shop.  The  young  woman  fancied, 
certainly,  that  my  nose  bled.  But  I  now 
hastened  home,  and  was  so  glad  in  my  soul 
that  I  had  that  handsome,  rosy  apple  for 
yon,  because  I  remembered  how  fond  you 
were  of  fruit — I  felt  actually  as  if  it  grexo  in 
my  pocket  as  I  went  home.  But,  neaven 
help  me,  child,  I  believe  you  are  standing 
there  and  crying  over  the  apple !  yes,  ac- 
tually !  large,  bright  tears  !  Ah !  I,  unfor- 
tunate sea-gull !  What  have.I  now  done  ? 
The  better  I  mean  it,  the  worse  it  becomes. 
It  is  not  worth  while  my  trying.  I  think  1 
shall  jump  into  the  Norrstrom."* 

'■  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  Louisa!  it  was 
not  that  I  am  tured  ;  it  was  only  stupidity  in 
me ;  but  it  is  over  now.  You  see,  that 
paradise-apple,  as  yon  called  it,  remi«ded 
me  of  our  former  paradise,  our  little  garden 
at  Upsala,  and  about  the  times  ydien  Mr. 
Ivar  was  with  us,  and  every  thing  was  so 
happy,  so  delightful  I  It  came  to  my  mind, 
how  pleased  he  was  with  the  flowers  which 
I  used  to  bring  him,  and  how  he  kissed  the 
fruit  before  he  ate  it,  because  it  was  so 
beautiful,  he  said,  and  how  good  and  how 
kind  he  was.  Oh,  Louisa,  and  him  we  shall 
never  see  again,  nor  our  sister  either.  Every 
thing  is  quite  otherwise  now,  Louisa  ;  all 


'  Morrstrom,  the  lake  upon  which  Stockholm  is 


our  goodness  is  gone  forever.  Things  lodt 
very  dark  for  us  now.'' 
t  Little  Karin  wept  bitterly  on  her  sister's 
bosom.  Louisa  wept  with  her,  for  Louisa 
was  in  an  unusual  degree  given  ro  weeping 
with  those  who  weep,  when — N.B.  She  could 
not  induce  them  to  laugh,  which  she  pre- 
ferred. 

She  now  comforted  her  young  sister  in 
every  possible  way ;  assured  her  that  "  the 
sufferings  of  the  ODonberg  family  shoukl 
come  to  an  end,"  and  that  very  soon  ;  she 
knew  it  herself,  because,  "  when  need  is 
the  greatest,  help  is  the  nearest." 

And  when,  at  that  very  moment,  some- 
body knocked  loudly  at  the  entrance  door, 
Louisa  sprang  up,  exclaiming — 

"  See,  here  it  comes.  What  did  I  say? 
Talk  of  the  wolf,  and  he'll—" 

The  door  was  slightly  opened,  and  a  man's 
voice  said,  "  To  Miss  Ollonberg." 

A  parcel  was  left  in  Louisa's  hand,  and 
the  door  was  again  shut. 

"  What  have  we  here  ?"  exclaimed  Louisa, 
as  with  haste  and  curiosity  she  broke  open 
the  parcel  before  the  fire.  "  God  bless  me, 
child !  Here  is  something ;  but  if  it  is  from 
our  Lord  or  from  the  foul  fiend  that  knows — " 
And  Louisa's  astonished  eyes  stared,  and 
the  blaze  of  the  lu-e  Kt  up  a  bank-bill  for  a 
hundred  rix-doUars,  which  was  folded  in  a 
large  piece  of  green  silk.  A  letter  also  lay 
in  the  parcel  directed  to  "  Karin." 

Karin  took  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  tore 
it  open,  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  its  content*,    ' 
and  then  threw  it  impatiently  from  her,  aa 
she  exclaimed — 

Don't  touch  it,  Louisa — don't  touch  it. 

It  is  from  Count  L "  ■ 

"  From  him  !  Ah,  Lord  !  then  we  should 
take  care  of  ourselves.  But  I  roust,  of  ne- 
cessity, look  what  he  has  written.  The 
paper  will  not  bum  my  fingers,  at  all  events. 
What  can  he,  indeed,  have  to  say  ?" 

"  '  Very  dearest!' — ^yes,  yes,  he  has  not, 
such  very  bad  taste! — hem — hem — 'silk 
dresses  every  day — yonr  own  house — car- 
riage— income  for  life — if  you  will.'  Is  he 
not  ashamed  of  himself,  a  married  man  ?" 

"  You  hear,  Karin,  he  promises  to  make 
yon  rich ;  to  give  you  your  own  house ;  to 
assist  all  your  family,  if  yon  will.  Well, 
what  answer  do  you  give  ?" 

"  Can  you  ask  1  Rather  die.  Rather  be 
starved  to  death !" 

"You  are  my  little  princess ;  you  are  like 
'  little  Karin'  in  the  song ;  and  you  ought  tf' 
sit  in  my  lady's  bower  !  God  forgive  nie,  but 
I  hardly  know  if  I  could  do  as  yon  do.  I 
would  sell — my  soul  and  my  happines*,  I 
think,  rather  than  see  mother  and  you  die 
of  starvation.  But  who  wouM  have  me  ?" 
And  Louisa  wept  aloud. 

"  But  y»u  would  see  me  and  mother  die 
of  grief,  if  you  could  thus  degrade  yourself; 
Louisa,"  said  the  younger  sister,  energetio- 
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Mf.    "  No,  no ;  we  most  all  of  as  di«  one 
day ;  bat  let  ns  die  honorably." 

••  Yes,  that  is  easier  said  dtan  done,"  said 
Loaisa,  "  but  you  are  always  right,  that  yon 
Bra.  No,  I  shall  reaMy  go  and  take  back  this 
trash,  and  throw  it  in  the  feUow's  iace.  Ah, 
the  money,  how  beautiful  it  looks !  It  would 
help  us  out  of  all  our  wants — mother,  Eli, 
and  yoa,  and " 

"  Don't  look  at  it — dont  look  at  it,  Loniaa ! 
tbiak  what  it  would  cost." 

**  Ah,  yes,  that  is  tme.  I  wiU  ran  direct- 
ly and  throw  it — " 

"  No,  not  this  evening,  Louisa.  It  is  too 
late,  and  he  is,  perhaps,  not  at  home.  It 
says  in  the  letter,  '  as  answer  deured  to- 
morrow.' " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  he  wiU  gine  us  time  fi>r  con- 
rideration.  But  he  shall  have  his  answer, 
the  seducer!  But  what  con  we  now  do 
with  this  wretched  stuff?" 

*■  Take  it,  dear  Louisa,  and  put  it  all  to- 
gether, and  lay  it  under  mother's  bed,  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  There,  I  wiD  help 
yra.    There!" 

And  with  her  little  ibot  she  pushed  the 
parcel  under  the  bed. 

"  And  now — now  we  will  just  do  as  if  it 
hod  aever  come.  Let  me  give  yoo  a  kiss, 
my  own  Louisa,  and  let  us  now  think  abont 
getting  a  little  sapper  for  mother  and  Eli." 

"  Sapper  ? — Yes,'  if  I  could  take  out  my 
eyes  and  make  a  iricaasee  of  diem ;  because 
I  don't  know  how  to  get  aay  other  supper. 
I  weak)  do  it,  only  I  could  not  see  very  well 
bew  to  do  it  witboot  diem.  And  Louisa 
began  to  laugh  amid  her  tears. 

*'  Yes,  I  know  a  way,  Louisa,"  said  Ae 
younger  sister.  *'  You  shall  keep  your 
eyas,  but — my  little  ttatuetUi  there — we  will 
take  them  to  the  snuff-shop,  just  acroas  tfae 
street ;  the  mistress  of  the  shop  will  buy 
them  both;  I  know  it,  because  she  aaked 
me  about  it  some  time  ago.  And  then  we 
will  buy  us  with  them  a  little  coffee  for 
mother — and,  Louisa,  if  we  could  manage 
a  pancake  for  Eli.  He  is  so  food  of  pan- 
cakes." 

Louisa  lifted  up  her  hands  and  eyes. 
"  Your  little  ttaiuetUs — those  which  you 
had  from  Mr.  Itst  !  your  beloved  Thorwald- 
sea  and  Tegn6r ! — will  yon  let  them  go  to 
the  snuff-shop,  to — Ah !  my  little  Kario,  can 
you  stand  that  ?    Are  you  in  earnest  T" 

"  Yes — ^yes,  Louisa !  Yes,  to  be  sore  ; 
bnt  we  must  make  haste." 

A  feverish  vivacity  animated  her  eyes,  and 
kindled  her  cheeks. 

"  What — what  do  yon  mean  ?"  said  Lou- 
isa;  "I  believe  you  are  thinking  of  going 
there  yourself,  now,  in  this  wolf-like  cold 
weather,  and  in  the  darkness,  when  all  the 
wolves  are  abroad.  No,  that  b  not  to  be 
thought  of.  You  shall  not  put  tbe  tip  of 
Tonr  nose  out  of  doors  this  cold  night ; 
bat  I  shall  go.    Well,  then,  give  me  here] 


Ae  great  men.  Can  any  body  bacy  (ImI 
Tega6r  and  Tborwaldsen  are  now  going  to- 
gether to  a  snuff-sbop,  to  bay  a  quartsr  of  a 
pound  of  coffee,  ditto  of  sugar,  an  oonca  sf 
batter,  one  egg,  and  a  quart  of  nulk." 

"  And  a  three-stiver  taUow  candle,"  sddsd 
Karin,  laughing ;  "  bring  me  that,  dsst 
Louisa,  if  yoa  caa,  that  I  may  ait  op  ta 
hour  to  sew  to-aight,  to  finish  the  pittows, 
and  carry  them  to  the  baroness  to-Bomv, 
and  get  the  money  for  them,  and  perhsfs 
some  more  work,  as  she  {nvmised.  I  no 
just  in  a  sewing  liumor  this  OTeniag.  I  faai 
as  if  I  could  get  on  famously." 

Want  is  not  always  a  (destructive,  $ofli>- 
eating  weight.  It  is  frequently,  and  espe- 
cially to  lively  spirits,  like  pressure. ajMB 
springs  of  water,  which  causes  them  to  leu 
up  in  strong  adH  Uvely  jets.  So  was  it  witt 
the  young  girl  before  us.  Bat — too  mach  is 
too  much. 

The  unheard-of  event  happened ;  Tagair 
and  Thorwaklsen  went  to  the  snuff-sliop 
to  buy  a  three-stiver  tallow  candle  and  the 
other  things. 

And  they  did  buy  them.  God  blsss  the 
li^t  they  obtained.  They  seat  home  to  the 
poor  dwelling  the  candle,  and  the  coffee,  and 
the  sugar,  and  the  iogrediests  for  the  psa- 
cakes. 

While  Louisa  was  away,  however,  fittle 
Karin  pressed  a  couple  «f  books  to  her  heart, 
and  said — 

"I  have  yon  still  remainii^  from  )a»! 
And  thou !"  and  she  looked  at  the  rose-bosh, 
for  it  had  stood  in  his  room ;  "  aad  he  was 
fond  of  diee  !"  and  with  this  she  kissed  the 
slnmbering  rese,  which  nodded  upon  ii* 
stalk.     The  leaves  shone  in  the  fire-h^t. 

"  Here  I  am  with  all  the  gkirious  tUne>," 
exclaimed  Louisa,  as  she  returned ;  "  opea 
wide  the  doors.  Thorwaldsen  and  Tegnfe 
have  sent  you  this,  and  such  a  niaoy  com- 
pliments ;  and  they  are  very  well  opoD  their 
packets  oi  snuff.  And,  thank  God,  we  shall 
nave  a  little  left  to  bay  something  mors 
with." 

And  Louisa  bustled  about,  roasted  Iks 
coffee,  ground  it,  boiled  it.  "  Ah !  how  de- 
liciously  it  smelled  !" — baked  the  pancake. 
"  Never  had  any  body  seen  or  tasted  soeht 
pancake." 

And  Karin  sat  and  sewed,  and  laug^isdal 
Louisa's  delight ;  when  the  coffee,  howersr, 
was  ready,  she  went  up  to  the  bed  to  fft 
her  mother  some  to  drink. 

The  mother,  whose  life  for  the  most  part 
WM  spent  in  sleep,  had  now  woke  ap,  tad 
moaned  sofUy  to  herself. 

But  when  Karin  put  the  warm,  briove4 
beverage  to  her  lips,  she  smiled,  and  said — 

"  So  good !" 

Good-tiearted  daughters !  do  yon  not  be- 
lieve that  Karin  was  happy  in  her  self-sscn- 
fice? 

And  now  Karin  also  must  eat  some  of  that 
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rBinnrkBble  pancake.  She,  boWever,  will 
only  have  a  tittle  piece,  and  drink  half  a  cap 
of  coffee  to  it.  It  was  "  more  than  suffi- 
cient" for  her.  Louisa  must  keep  the  re- 
mainder for  Eli.  Poor  Eli,  the  gocKl  lad ;  he 
used  at  night  to  steal  so  silently,  so  very  si- 
lently into  his  chamber,  that  his  sisters  might 
believe  be  bad  got  work,  and  had  had  his 
meals  there,  and  not  be  troubled  about  him. 
And  thus  he  went  hungry  to  bed. 

"  But  this  evening  he  wilt  have  miscalcu- 
lated," said  Louisa,  "and  I  shall  put  this 
pancake  on  his  pillow,  so  that  he  must  lay  i 
nis  ear  on  the  pancake  when  he  lays  down 
his  bead.    How  astonished  be  will  be  !'' 

Louisa  laughed  heartily. 

<*  Louisa,  will  you  do  me  a  pleasure  ?" 
asked  Karin. 

"  Will  I  do  it  ?  Yes,  so  willingly,  that 
the  wilt  of  all  the  world  shall  be  like  chaff 
before  the  wind  in  comparison  to  my  willing- 
ness.   But  what  is  it  ?" 

"  That  apple  ;  you  have  really  given  it  to 
me,  Louisa  ?     It  is  really  mine  f" 

"  Yes,  God  bless  you !  certainly  it  is  yours ; 
,  and  I  only  long  to  see  your  little  teeth  bite 
into  it  quite  murderously." 

"  But,  Louisa,  I  should  like  to  give  it  to 
Eli.    Sweet  Louisa,  will  you  agree  ?" 

"  Yes,  what  is  it  ^t  you  will  not  give  Eli  ? 
Your  very  life,  I  belreve.  And  it  will  go  on, 
till,  in  the  end,  you  will  take  the  meat  out 
of  your  mouth  to  ^ve  him.  Now  don't  look 
so  distressed  ;  do  as  yon  like,  and  lay  the 
apple  on  the  pancake.  He  will  fancy  that  it 
is  his  birthday,  the  lad,  and  bis  bead  will  be 
quite  turned." 

"  Thanks,  dear  Louisa,"  exclaimed  Karin ; 
"you  can  not  think  how  nice  the  apple 
tastes." 

Louisa  went  oat  with  the  plate  to  set  it  in 
her  brother's  room. 

When  she  returned,  Karin  was  sitting  and 
lewine  industriously. 

"  Ah,  good  Heavens !  exclaimed  Louisa, 
"  there  you  sit,  and  spoil  your  blessed  eyes. 
And  what  a  poor,  miserable  wretch  am  I, 
that  can  not  see  to  do  fine  sewing,  but  take 
stitches  as  long  as  Lunkentns's  strides. 
That  is  too  miserable." 

"Well,  then,  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep, 
dear  Louisa,"  said  Karin ;  "  you  may  well 
want  to  rest  yourself  afler  the  exertions  of  i 
the  day,  and  strengthen  yourself  for  what: 
has  to  be  done  to-morrow.  Because  you  I 
must  go  early  with  the  parcel ;  and  if  you  i 
are  very  quick,  you  shall  take  my  six  pillows 
to  the  baroness,  and  get  the  money  for  them. 
I  am  almost  certain  that  I  sball  finish  them 
to-night.  I  have  a  sewing  fit  on  me,  and  it 
will  be  all  the  greater  when  I  bear  that  you ' 
are  asleep."  ! 

"  But  you  won't  sit  up  long !"  besought ' 

Louisa,  whose  eyes  were  ready  to  close' 

with  sleep  and  weariness.    "  You  will  soon 

ome  to  bed  !"  ; 

H 


"  Yes,  yes,   very  soon.    Only   I   must    ^ 
finish  this  seam." 

The  wearied  Louisa  was  .soon  asleep. 
The  calm  breathing  of  her  and  her  mother 
was  pleasant  music  to  the  good  young  gitl. 
The  needle  flew  more  industriously  in  her 
band.  The  events  of  the  evening,  and  the 
warm  beverage  which  she  had  enjoyed, 
gave  a  feverish  excitement  to  her  powers- 
She  sewed,  sewed  till  past  midnight,  till 
past  the  first  hour  of  the  morning.  Then, 
all  at  once,  she  felt  that  strange  dizzine'ss, 
which  she  had  experienced  the  evening  be- 
fore ;  the  aching  in  her  eyes ;  the  cramp  in 
her  hands.  Now,  however,  her  work  was 
finished.  She  could  lay  it  all  together  in  a 
napkin,  and  put  out  the  light.  She  was  not 
able,  however,  to  undress,  but  threw  her- 
self down,  half  stiff  with  cold  and  weari- 
ness, upon  the  bed  beside  her  sleeping 
sister. 

All  was  now  dark  and  silent  in  the  poor 
room.  Silent  and  dark,  and  cold  and  damp 
as  the  grave. 

Still  do  you  not  see  a  little  light  burning 
there,  in  this  dwelling  of  poverty  7  A  little 
bright  flame  ? 

Beneath  the  mother's  bed,  at  the  foot,  lies 
the  seductive  gold ;  the  seductive  words ; 
despised,  rejected,  trampled  under  foot  of 
innocence. 

She  may,  perhaps,  die,  the  young  Crea- 
ture, die  of  want,  together  with  all  those 
who  are  dear  to  her.  But  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate -,  she  hesitated  not.  Rather  would  she 
die  than  sell  her  innocence. 

It  is  the  holy  flame  of  virtue  which  bums 
in  the  dark  dwelling  of  poverty.  The  world 
sees  it  not.    The  world  sleeps. 

But  there  is  One  who  wakes,  and  who 
sees. 

The  gray  light  of  the  February  morning 
stole  in  through  the  frozen  window,  when 
Lonisi^  rose  up,  softly,  that  she  might  not 
wake  her  sleeping  sister,  and,  taking  with 
her  the  two  parcels,  she  went  out  of  the 
room. 

A  moment  after  she  was  gone,  a  youth  * 
entered  just  as  softly;  he  might  be  about 
nineteen — with  pale  countenance,  delicate 
limbs  and  features,  and  large,  animated  eyes, 
animated  by  a  fire  which  would  become 
beneficial  or  destructive  to  society — accord- 
ing as  it  was  kept. 

It  was  Ell. 

The  young  brother  seated  himself  to  ob- 
serve the  sleeping  sister,  with  an  expression 
of  touching,  almost  of  painful  tenderness. 
And  as  he  contemplated  the  lovely  counte- 
nance of  the  being  whom  he  loved  man 
than  any  thing  else,  and  saw  the  evident 
ravages  which  want  and  excessive  labor  had 
made  there,  and  thought  of  the  fate  which 
seemed  to  await  this  yonng,  amiable  gh-1, 
his  feelings  became  embittered,  his  eyes 
wild,  his  hands  clenched  convulsively,  and 
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bh  heart  rose  tumaltuonsly  agMnst  the  laws 
of  society ;  against  such  suffering,  and  against 
the  legishtton  who  penaitted  it. 

Kmrin  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  at 
him.  Bnt  ahe  dosed  tliem  hastily  again, 
•ad  munnorad  to  herself : 

"  It  was  a  dream  1 — only  a  dream.  Bnt 
it  waa  •  fri^tfol  dream !" 

"And  what  dien,  did  my  little  sister 
dnam  1"  asked  Eli,  ae  he  threw  himself  on 
bit  knees  by  her  bed. 

She  looked  again  at  him,  at  first  uncer- 
tainly, aneasily,  and  then  joyfuMy. 

'*  Ah,  'a  is  you !"  exclaimed  she,  and 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck.  "  It  was 
about  yon  diet  I  dreamed.  Bnt  you  did  not 
look  in  this  way.  You  looked  so  dreadful — 
I  was  afi«id.  Oh,  Eli!  promise  me  that, 
happen  what  may,  you  will  not  do  any 
thing  that  is  wicked,  eilfaer  to  yourself  or  to 
any  body  else." 

But  lie  made  no  re|^.  When,  however, 
die  coDtinued  to  beg  of  him,  "  promise  me 
that!"  he  said  in  conclusion — 

"  Pray  to  Ood  for  me,  Karin !  /  can 
bear  any  thing;  /  can  endure  any  thing,  ex- 
cepting to  see  you  thus!"  He  could  not 
M  oa,  and  biding  his  head  in  the  bed^xwer, 
be  aobbed. 

She  passed  her  hand  caressiagiy  over  his 
head,  and  said : 

*'  Tb»i«  is  BO  danger  fwr  me,  Eli '.  I  am 
vwy  well.  Yon  shall  see  that  I  am,  if  I 
can  only  see  yon  calm." 

He  lifted  up  his  head,  looked  at  her,  and 
said : 

"  Can  yoD  smHe  as  yon  nsed  to  do  ?" 

She  smiled  at  him — so  beanttfii^ ;  but, 
she  conld  not  help  it,  in  the  midst  of  the 
•aoHe,  sometfaiog  sorrowful  crossed  her 
mind,  and  interrupted  the  smiie,  giving  in- 
•taad  a  <|aivering  expression  of  pun,  and  the 
itother  bastMy  covered  his  eyes,  as  he 
thonghl 

"  No,  ahe  oaa  not  smile  any  k>nger.  It  is 
sBover!" 

The  reader  has  certainly  recognized  al- 
ready in  this  yonog  brother  and  sister,  Ivar's 
yrotigt».  Four  years  had  passed  since  the 
time  when  he  interested  himself  about  them, 
«ad  had  giv«B  to  lliem' pMsentiments  of  the 
riebes  and  beauty  of  life,  in  which  he  him- 
self 'belieTed.  They  resembled  bees,  which 
an  early  spring  sun  has  enticed  out  of  the 
hive ;  they  flv  about  blindly,  believing  that 
they  shall  find  the  meadows  green,  and  the 
earth  fall  of  flowers ;  but  they  find  them, 
imrtead,  covered  with  snow  ;  they  fly  around 
fat  a  moment,  settle  down  wearied,  become 
bemunbed,  and — are  frozen  to  death. 

And  this,  likewise,  is  the  history  of  many 
young  people. 

This,  perhaps,  might  not  have  been  the 
fiM  of  the  yoang  brother  and  sister,  whom 
we  see  here,  had  not  the  crime  of  one 
man  broogbt  their  &mily  to  mio.     The 


forgetfolness  of  another  rendered  tbsir  ftt* 
still  harder — and  things  go  rapidly  baekwud 
with  the  poor  when  they  once  begm  to  da 
so. 

The  iamily  had  now  been  some  Gttie  tims 
in  Stockholm,  whither  they  removed  in  tfas 
hope  of  being  better  paid  for  their  work. 
It  waa  in  the  middle  of  the  severe  winter 
of  18—.  There  had  been  bad  harvests  ii 
the  country ;  provisions  were  dear.  Eveiy 
body  was  economizing,  reducing  their  ex- 
penses, and  .abridging  the  cost  of  lAns, 
The  creditable  poor,  who  wished  to  work, 
and  would  not  beg,  suffered  severely.  Tbs 
cold  was  intense,  and  continued  long.  Abna- 
dant  offerings  and  abondant  alms  flowed  from 
the  treasuries  of  the  affiaent  to  the  habita- 
tions of  the  poor.  (Because  to  be  wlIliDgly 
indigent  is  not  Swedish,  and  the  eoM  can 
freeze  every  thing  excepting  the  Swedish 
heart.)  The  Ollonberg  femily,  however, 
were  strangers  in  Stockholm,  ead  unknown; 
and  incessantly  was  the  mRgnanimoug  ex- 
hortion  of  the  mother  sonndea  in  the  ears  of 
her  children — "  No  oomjMnts,  no  begging, 
my  children !" 

With  such  lessons  pei^le  may  veiy  well 
die,  bnt  they  do  not  sink — spiritoalfy. 

The  young  brother  and  sister  w«re  lean* 
ing  their  hc«ds  togettpr,  in  silent  sorrow, 
the  one  over  tbe  oth«7  when  the  cheerfii] 
voice  cf  Louisa  sounded  in  the  room. 

*'  There,  then,  now  it  b  doae !"  exdaim- 
ed  she,  not  very  loud,  however,  on  account 
of  the  sleeping  mother.  "  Now  he  has  had 
his  parcel  again,  and  that  with  befitting 
thanks.  But  so  angry,  and  so  offended  at 
he  was.  He  called  me  '  fool '  and  •  ninny,' 
and  *  goose,'  md  Oed  knows  what ;  and  said 
that  I  did  not  understand  what  was  best  for 
myself;  and  when  I  went  oat,  he  made  ■ 
long  nose  at  me.  But  I  could  only  laugh  st 
that,  for  he  who  had  the  long  nose  was  him- 
self, and  nobody  else. 

"  Yes,  Eli,  you  shall,  some  tinM  or  other, 
know  all  about  this  aflinr.'* 

"  And  DOW  I've  got  some  money  for  yon, 
little  Karin;  money  for  the  pillows;  thongb, 
Ood  have  mercy  on  us !  net  so  mach  as  we 
hoped  for,  because  the  baroness  beat  ms 
down  in  the  price,  and  said  that  she  could 
get  the  needlework  done  at  a  lower  rate  in 
the  house  of  correction.  That  I  believs. 
that  I  do :  for  the  peo^  there  have  bsdi 
house-room  and  fnel,  and  food,  all  for  noth- 
ing.    But  we—" 

"  And  you  have  n«ft  brought  me  any  more 
work?"  exclaimed  Karin,  as  she  raised  faer 
self  with  terror  in  the  bed.  And  yet  tbe 
baroness  promised — " 

"  Yes,  but  now  she  says  that  she  disD  1st 
her  sewing  go  to  tbe  '  institution,'  as  ibey 
call  Ae  bouse  of  correction,  at  die  kiwer 
price.  Is  it  sot  a  shi  and  a  shame  to  take 
the  bit  of  bread  in  that  way  oat  of  ^ 
mouths  of  honest  people,  who  would  perisn 
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tthaager  and  cold  ratber  than  do  uty  tbing 
that  18  wicked,  and  to  give  to  that  sort  of 
people,  because  they  can  do  it  at  a  little  lese 
price.  I  was  really  ashamed  fmr  the  bar- 
oneas— baroness  though  she  was.  fint  I 
aaid  nothing,  becanse  it,  in  part,  is  not  pn^ 
er  for  a  poor  needy  creature  to  say  any 
thing  to  rich  folks,  and,  in  part,  becanse  I 
was  rather  glad  that  you  should  escape  hav- 
ing to  sit  and  min  your  eyes  over  that  con- 
founded fine  sewing." 

"  Bat,  Louisa,  consider ;  how  are  we  to 
Hve  ?  that  w^  our  only  means !  Take  that 
from  us,  and  vere  is  an  end  of  us  too !"  ex- 
claimed Karin,  "as  she  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether, almost  in  despair. 

"  Merciful  &ther  I    There  is  not  an  end 

Set !"  exclaimed  Lioniaa,  in  horr<Hr.  "  We 
ave  money  enough  yet  to  pay  for  one 
quarter's  rent,  and  a  meaaore  of  firewood. 
We  have,  also,  a  little  coflee  left ;  and,  look 
here,  three  French  loaves !  I  bought  each 
ef  Ds  one ;  so  that  to-day  we  shall  have 
eaongh,  and  to-morrow  too,  I  hope.  Eli, 
take  one  of  the  loaves,  and — bnt  wherever  is 
he  gone  ?  He  runs  away  from  the  break- 
fast which  he  would  have  been  invited  to ; 
and  I  wanted  to  ask  him  about  the  supper, 
and  what  the  pancake  said  to  his  ear.  Well, 
DOW,  I  will  get  my  things  together  and  make 
breakfast." 

"  No  work !  and  mother,  and  £U !" 
thought  Karin,  as  dispirited  she  fell  beck  on 
the  bed.  Hitherto  her  work  had  nearly  en- 
tirely supported  them.  Now  she  was  with- 
out any.  The  future  became  more  and 
more  dark.  She  thought  of  her  mother,  of 
her  brother;  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  thick 
mist  came  before  her  eyes — a  weight  as  of 
lead  lay  upon  her  soul  and  her  body. 

**  She  will  be  a  deal  better  when  she  has 
eot  a  little  warm  coffee  within  her;"  thought 
Louisa,  as  she  cast  an  uneasy  §^ce  at  her 
pale  sister,  and  blew  up  the  fire,  and  ground 
the  coflee,  and  boiled  it. 

"  Look  here,  my  little  darling ;  drink  and 
become  cheerful;"  said  Louisa,  as,  some- 
¥ibat  untidy  in  person,  but  most  kind  in  mao- 
nei*,  she  stood  before  Karin,  with  a  smoking 
ftp  of  coffee  in  her  hand.  Karin  lay  with 
ckised  eyes  and  cbknJess  lip*.  "  What ! 
you  will  net  have  it!  not  able  to  take  it!  not 
able  to  take  the  coffee  ?  What  in  aU  the 
world  then  will  be  able  to  cheer  yon  up,  my 
little  heart  ?" 

"  A  little  hope !"  whiapered  the  young 
ciri,  and  two  large  tears  rolled  hastily  down 
her  delicate,  pale  cheeks. 

"  A.  little  hope !"  repeated  Louisa,  and 
set  down  the  cofEse-cup,  and  clasped  her 
hands  and  looked  ap  to  Heaven.  The 
words  seemed  to  wring  her  heart,  and  she 
asked,  "how  can  I  obtain  a  little  hope  for 
her?"  She  could  not  see  the  heavens  for 
the  ice  upon  the  window  panes ;  and  soon 
the  oonrageous,  cheerful  Louisa  felt  her- 


self wilhoBt  ooosolation,  for  a  mommt,  and 
thought,  "thece  is  no  hope;  but  see!  tb« 
ice  melts !  see,  a  large  drop  rune  down  th* 
window-pane.  The  ice  indeed  weeps  for 
us !  and  Ood,  who  peraiits  the  ice  to  mal^ 
he  can  also  excite  the  human  heart  to  pi^!" 

And,  once  more  possessed  of  a  little  b<^[)e, 
Louisa  .again  took  the  coffee-cop,  and  car- 
ried it  to  her  mother's  bed. 

"  Coffee,  mother !"  exclaimed  she, "  wanM, 
good  coffee ;  mother  will  not  say  do  to  the 
coffee-tears,  that  I  know!  What?  Not 
mother,  either  ?  but  what  is  this  ?  MottM 
lies  with  her  eyes  wide  opetf,  and  breathoa 
so  strangely  !  Merciful  Lord  !  Karin !" 

Louisa's  exclamation  of  terror  bronght 
Karin,  like  ligbtoinsi  to  her  side.  It  wm 
soon  evident  that  tae  mother  wa»  laboring 
with  death. 

AU  stupor  and  want  of  sfurit  were  4cf« 
gone  from  Karin.  The  nearest  neis^bers  iu 
the  entry,  Mrs.  Larson  and  Mrs.  £delm«i, 
and  Furubom,  the  porter,  and  Fumbooa'* 
wife,  all  came  in  great  excitement  to  gat 
vinegar,  paisy-drope,  the  poor  man's  doetor, 
&c.  dec.,  and  full  of  curiosity  and  readineai 
to  help,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, all  standing  together  in  the 
chamber  of  the  dying,  and  staring  upon  faar, 
and  whispering  among  themselves. 

"  My  advice  is,"  said  Furubom,  the  porter, 
who  was  a  consequential  man,  "  my  adviee 
is,  that  she  should  be  bled,  for  her  ailment 
proceeds  from  the  blood.  1  understand  it, 
for  I  have  been  in. service  with  many  great 
gentlemen,  and  have  helped  them  through 
many  sicknesses.  And  every  body  who  om 
become  well  acquainted  with  me  has  bad 
more  confidence  in  me  tlian  in  the  doctors. 
For,  in  the  doctor's  art,  they  go  more  by 
learning  than  by  certain  looks.  Looks  are 
the  most  to  be  depended  upon.  And,  as  I 
said,  I  have  cured  many  great  gentlemen, 
and  followed  many  'great  gentlemen  fo  their 
graves.  And,  therefore,  people  ought  to 
foUow  my  advice,  because  I  have  had  expe- 
rience." 

"  Yes,  yes/'  said  Furubora'a  wifs,  who 
had  only  one  eye,  and  who  was  his  via-d-rit, 
"  I  say  nothing,  more  than  ay-ay !"  This 
"ay -ay,"  however,  seemed  in  the  highest 
degree  to  make  her  husband's  wisdom  donbt- 
fiil,  and  the  one-seeing  eye  stared  signifi- 
cantly. 

"  And  I  say  neither  ay  nor  nay,"  said 
Mrs.  Larson,  with  great  volubility  ef  Utngao; 
"  But  I  say,  that  let  people  say  what  tfaey 
wil,  and  do  what  they  will,  there  will  be  a 
corpse  here  in  this  bouse ;  yes,  that  1  say, 
and  that  I  said  a  week  ago,  when  I  saw  a 
great  token  in  the  candle.  And  last  night, 
when  I  heard  a  dog  howling  at  the  comer 
of  the  street,  just  by  this  house,  then  thinks 
I,  there'll  be  a  corpse  in  this  house.  We 
shadl  see,  thought  I,  whether  some  old  lady 
down  here  does  not  die !    and  with  that  1 
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•oeezed,  aad  that  is  a  aign  that  never  faUs. 
Well,  well ;  since  she  is  dead,  we  shall  see 
what  ways  the  girls  will  take.  I  saj  nothing, 
not  I,  but  I  can  see  enough  of  men-folks  who 
come  mnning  here  early  and  late  with  par- 
cels. Ay  —  ay  !  I  say  nothing,  not  I,  bnt 
I  can  think  for  all  that,  that  I  can,  that  that 
yonng  hnzzy  need  not  think  herself  too  good 
to  walk  with  my  Laura  in  the  Hummelgard. 
Bat  pride  goes  before  a  fall." 

"  Yes  !"  said  Mrs.  Edelman,  "  she  has 
always  been  lofity  in  her  mind,  this  old  one 
here,  and  to  take  her  down  from  her  lofty 
thoughts  would  have  been  about  as  easy  as 
to  take  down  the  seven  stars.  But  she  is 
DOW  lying  there  because  of  it.  Why  should 
people  wish  to  set  themselves  up  as  better 
than  the^  are ;  and  when  people  are  poor  it 
is  best  to  behave  like  poor  folks.  That  was 
what  Mrs.  Sjogren  nid,  and  as  she  knew 
me,  she  said  to  roe,  *  Mrs.  Edelman,  you, 
who  are  such  a  noble-minded  and  compas- 
sionate person,  ought  to  go  to  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish  and  get  something  for  these 
poor  folks,  or  else  put  an  advertisement  in 
the  papers;'  for  she  knew,  Mrs.  Sjogren, 
that  I  had  done  it  before,  out  of  kindness  for 
people  who  did  not  deserve  it.  And  I  talked 
about  it  to  this  here  old  lady,  but  she  said  ; 
'No  thank  you,  Mrs.  Edelman,  dear!'  said 
she,  *  I  do  not  wish  that  any  body  should  put 
themselves  to  any  trouble  for  my  sake.  And 
there  are  many  people  who  are  poorer  and 
more  unfortunate  than  we  are,'  says  she, 
*  and  I.  will  not  go  in  then:  way ;'  that  was 
what  she  said,  and  I  could  see  plain  enough, 
that  she  was  too  proud  in  her  mind.  But 
yon  see,  it  does  no  good  here  in  this  world. 


At  this  moment  the  sick  woman  moved 
in  her  bed,  and  said,  in  a  voice  stronger  than 
common : 

"No  complaints — no  begging,  my  chil- 
dren !"  She  raised  her  thin  hands,  and  la- 
bored as  if  to  bring  out  something  more. 
But  she  had  |>ower  only  to  utter  one  single 
syOable,  bnt  that  she  spoke  strongly  and 
fol^,  and  it  was—"  God .'"  Then  sank  the 
uplifted  hands ;  the  head  fell  back  toward 
the  pillow,  and  the  old  and  respectable 
woman  was  dead.  The  strong  spirit  had 
released  itself  fi-om  its  habitation  of  clay. 

The  danditers  kneeled  by  the  mother's 
bed. 

"  No,  my  mother,  I  will  not  complain," 
said  the  younger,  silently  in  her  soul,  "  I 
will — follow  thee,  my  mother !" 

And  then,  raising  herself,  she  kissed  her 
mother's  pale,  but  beautiful  countenance,  and 
■aid  to  her : 

"  Strong  r  can  not  be,  but  in  my  weakness 
1  will  endeavor  to  be  as  thou  wilt." 

And  she  did  endeavor,  poor  young  crea- 
ture. It  was  afiecting  to  see  how  she  en- 
deavored to  keep  up  her  spirits,  even  after 
her  mother,  the  beloved  mother,  was  laid  in 


her  grave.  In  ordei  to  pay  for  dw  inter- 
ment, she  was  oUignd  to  seU  her  little  birdi- 
wood  chest  of  drawers.  The  rose-bush  had 
now  to  stand  upon  a  broken  table. 

She  again  .obtained  a  little  needlework, 
and  sewed  industriously,  although  her  eyes 
ached,  and  the  slender  fingers  twisted  to- 
gether for  very  weakness.  One  day,  how- 
ever, she  had  a  more  violent  attack  of  thai 
former  giddiness,  and  she  fell  fainting  from 
her  chair.  When  this  was  past,  she  was 
no  tonger  able  to  work.  Her  strength  wai 
altogether  gone. 

She,  however,  lay  calmly  9 bed. 

"  I  shall  now  die !"  she  thought,  "and  the 
sooner  the  better.  When  I  am  gone,  Louiis 
and  Eli  will  manage  more  easily,  and  in  the 
mean  time  I  will  not  consume  what  tbej 
need.  I  shall  soon  need  nothing  more.  I 
shall  go  to  my  mother." 

Of  the  food,  therefore,  which  her  brother 
and  sister  offered  her,  she  took  the  smallegl 
possible  portion,  under  the  pretense  that 
she  was  not  able  to  take  more,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  she  could  not  bear  that  which 
they  could  obtain  for  her.  She  cmitinned 
quiet  and  patient.  "Every  day,  however, 
her  eyes  grew  lai^ger,  and  their  holtows 
became  deeper  and  darker.  A  delicate, 
bright  crimson — ^the  flowers  of  the  grave — at 
times  lighted  up  her  cheek.  But  she  never 
complained. 

The  young  brother  saw  his  sister  waste 
away,  and  could  not  help  her.  Of  all  the 
pain  of  earth  none  is  so  hard  to  bear  as  that 
of  seeing  a  beloved  being  suffering  andeserr- 
edly,  and  slowly  dying.  Bitterness  of  heart 
people  believe  is  a  great  misfortune;  bitter- 
ness against  Ood  is  the  greatest  which  can 
befall  a  human  being. 

The  yonng  brother  looked  on  his  sister, 
and  his  eyes  became  wild.  They  had  coa- 
tinually  that  expression  at  which  Karin  had 
been  frightened  when  she  saw  it  firat.  A 
dark  fire  bnrned  in  the  depths  of  his  sod|, 
and  fed  dark,  black  thoughts. 

It  was  otherwise  with  Karin.  There  is  a 
period  in  sickness  similar  to  hers  which  ia 
not  painful.  Karin  had  entered  into  this. 
And  in  proportion  as  she  became  weaker 
for  want  of  food,  and  quietly  had  laid  her- 
self down,  and  given  heraelf  up  to  the  em- 
brace of  death,  a  wonderful  delight  cams 
over  her.  When  she  closed  her  eyes,  she 
seemed  to  see  beautiful,  enchanting  gardes), 
where  white  birds  flew  among  the  grfn 
branches,  and  butterflies  fluttered  over  the 
brilliant  flowers.  And  there  she  seeded  to 
be,  and  plucked  the  flowers  and  fruits  togire 
away.  And  there  also  she  seemed  to  bee 
bright  and  friendly  shapes  gleamiag  forth 
from  the  leafy  alleys ;  she  seemed  to  recog- 
nize among  them  her  mother  and  one  other 
also — 

She  again  made  verses,  and  more  beauti- 
ful than  formerly ;  and  as  she  Tty  fettered 
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by  the  weakneu  of  the  body,  the  soul  sang 
like  a  bird,  songs  of  pure  gbdness  and  liber- 
ty. Thus  was  it  often  with  her.  But  not 
idways.  Darker  moments  came,  when  the 
powers  of  life  raised  themselves  up  strongly 
io  her  young  being,  add  demanded  dieir 
own ;  at  such  times  she  felt  many  an  anguish, 
and  death  then  seemed  dark. 

On  these  occasions,  she  would  beseech  of 
her  brother  to  read  aloud  to  her  in  the  Gos- 
pels. 

This  Bible  she  had  inherited  from  her 
mother,  and  it  was  very  dear  to  her ;  next 
to  the  volume  which  she  had  received  from 
Ivar,  "  The  Legends  of  the  Swedish  Peo- 
ple," and  which  lay  upon  the  little  table  be- 
side her  pillow.  It  was  from  this  book  that 
she  bad  first  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  poet- 
ical life  of  her  own  people,  their  fantasies 
and  their  histories,  and  from  this  fountain 
had  her  spirit  derived  its  earliest  inspira- 
tions, and  seen  the  beautiful  crimson  of 
morning  arise  over  life. 

The  rose-tree  stood  also  beside  her  on 
the  table.  The  wonderful  flower  was  now 
withered ;  but  the  little  plant  itself  stood 
fresh  and  green.    It  did  her  good  to  look  at  it. 

Louisa  now  took  in  washing,  and  stood  at 
her  wash-rub  in  a  great  wash-house  from 
'  noming  till  evening.  This  maintained  the 
family,  and  was  a  great  blessing. 

Eli  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  with 
his  sick  sister ;  and  she  knew  how  to  draw 
him  away  from  his  despairing  thoughts  by 
occupation.  She  induced  him  to  paint  a 
picture  of  the  room  in  whk:h  they  lived ;  to 
•  represent  herself  as  she  lay  in  bed,  with  the 
rose-tree  and  all.  And — delightful  to  say ! — 
in  the  midst  of  their  misery  uie  brother  and 
sister  were  often  made  quite  happy  by  this 
work.  It  cheered  the  sister  to  see  her 
brother's  ability;  to  see  how  one  object 
after  another  came  out,  "  so  like,  so  natu- 
ral!" as  she  said.  "Oh,  Eli,  you  would 
become  a  great  painter,  if—"  and  then  came 
a  painful  convulsion  of  the  heart  and  inter- 
rupted her.  And  Eli — when  he  was  animat- 
ed by  work,  felt  a  power  foreign  to  himself; 
■  a  creative  genius  open  his  eyes,  and  guide 
his  hand,  and  then  he,  too,  had  his  visions, 
visions  of  beautiful  regions  in  which  the 
eenius  of  art  beckoned  to  him.  He  fdt,  that 
ne  might  grow,  rijxn,  and  become  something. 
But  wen.  when  he  k)oked  deeper  into  the 
bek>ved  sister's  countenance,  and  remarked 
the  progress  which  death  was  making  in  it, 
a  vulture  seemed  to  fix  its  sharp  talons  into 
his  heart.  And  then  he  would  start  up,  and 
rush  out  into  the  streets  and  lanes ;  abhor- 
ring the  light,  and  abhorring  liis  fellow  crea- 
tures. Who  walked  or  drove  by  in  splendor, 
laughing,  talking,  and  indiflTerent  about  him 
who  went  with  a  bleeding  heart  and  trem- 
bling knees.  And  thus,  with  every  succeed- 
ing day  grew  a  deeper  hatred  toward  bis 
more  fortunate  feUow-creatnrea 


Ah !  young  man,  hate  them  not.  Rather 
pity  them  thatthey  are  so  blind,  and  can  not  see 
into  the  heart ;  that  they  have  a  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  the  worthy  and  the 
unworthy ;  and  that  they  are  so  often  de- 
ceived. 

Believe  me !  There  are  many,  nay,  a 
great  many,  among  those  whom  thou  believ- 
est  to  be  so  indifferent,  so  thoughtless,  who 
would  share  with  thee  then:  last  farthing,  if 
they  knew  in  what  condition  thou  wast — 
nay,  who  would  deprive  thoMseli^  of  neces- 
saries, and  in  so  doing  leap  for  joy ,  and  thank 
God  with  tears  of  gladness,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  alleviate  Uie  great,  the  actdal  want 
of  a  really  good  and  pure-heartetf  human 
being. 

But  they  know  not — can  not  see — that  is 
the  fault ;  that  and  theirs,  who  destroy  faith 
in  human  virtue. 

One  evening,  after  one  of  these  days  of 
violent  outbreak,  Eli  came  home.  Poor  lad ! 
He  had  thought,  "  If  I  conM  but  get  her  a  lit- 
tle wine,  perhaps  she  could  take  it,  and — 
come  to  heraelf !"  And  for  the  first  time  he 
hold  out  his  hand  to  beg.  In  reply  it  waa 
said  to  him ;  "yoo  are  really  a  young  man .' 
are  you  not  asliamed  ?  go  and  get  work." 

Eli  withdrew  the  outstretched  hand,  and 
struck  it  hard  against  his  breast.  Throush 
the  whole  winter  he  bad  been  seeking  for 
work — he  was  a  painter's  apprentice — ^but 
he  couM  not  obtain  it. 

He  hastened  home.  As  he  entered  hit 
sister's  room  he  heard  a  low  moaning.  He 
sprang  to  her  bed-side.  Karin  was  still  near- 
er death.  Her,  body  was  agitated  by  a  vio- 
lent tremor  of  the  nerves. 

He  was  beside  himself. 

"  Will  you  die  and  leave  me  ?"  escl&imed 
he,  in  despair. 

"  I  will  go  home — to  my  mother !"  ahe 
replied.  "  It  will  soon  be  all  over.  Eli, 
light  the  little  bit  of  candle  which  is  left,  and 
read  to  me  out  of  the  Bible. — Will  you  !" 

"  No!"  continued  hegprith  more  violence. 
"  No,  I  will  not  read  in  the  Bible — I  don't 
believe  what  it  snys.  There  is  no  God,  no 
good  God  who  has  compassion  on  his  child- 
ren like  a  father.  If  there  were,  we  sheokl 
not  suffer  as  we  do — ^you  woukl  not  die  of 
hunger — No,  there  is  no  God !" 

"  O  Eli !  Eli !  do  not  say  so,  think  of  the 
numbers  of  people  who  suffer  as  we  do,  suf- 
fer and  die.  What  rig^t  have  We  t«  com- 
plain ?" 

"  Are  these  numbers  of  peopU  a  proof  of 
God's  goodness  ?"  asked  the  brother  bitterly. 

"  Think  of  him  who  died  in  torments  on 
the  cross,  and  who  rose  up  out  of  the  grave 
that  he  might  say  to  his  disciples  :  there  i« 
a  life  beyond  this  present  life — a  better 
home,  'where  there  are  many  mansions,' 
and  '  1  go  to  prepare  one  for  you.'  Think 
of  him,  my  beloved  Eli.  Read  to  me  about 
lum— " 
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"lean  tWak-oDlyof  you:"  exehuroedEli, 
in  wild  despair ;  "  oaly  that  you  lie  and  dia 
of  want,  of  mim-y,  and  that  I  can  net  save^ 
you.  O  my  God,  if  tfaoa  exist,  if  thou  hear 
me,  if  tfaoa  be  a  father  to  us,  let  her  not  die 
now,  my  Father !  not  die  thus  !  When  she 
is  gone,  my  good  asgel  will  be  gone;  and  I 
■hall  abhor  the  world  and  manlcind,  and  this 
because  thon  hast  made  them — I  shall  abhor 
tiie  hap|7,  the  rich,  and  avenge  her  death 
upon  tfiera.  I  sbaR'  become  wicked  and 
hardened.'! 

■'  Silence !  mn  net,  Ood  n  near ;"  md  a 
voice  all  at  once,  as  atderon  and  as  gentle  as 
tf  it  were  an  augel  who  was  come  there  with 
*  message  from  the  Lord. 

Amazement  and  terror  overcame  the 
yonth.  It  was  dusk  in  the  room,  hot  still 
ft«y  could  disem  in  the  departing  daylieht, 
that  a  tall  and  handsome  man  was  standing 
diere.  His  oonntenance  and  his  hair  seem- 
0(1  beaming  with  light. 

The  over-excited  youth  fell  on  his  knees. 

**  If  dion  art  aa  angel  of  the  Lord,"  said 
he,  **SB*e  her,  and— destroy  me,  if  thou 
wat!" 

**!  am  merely  a  hnman  being."  replied 
the  miM  voice,  *'  but,  perhaps,  God  may  per- 
B^  me  to  save  yon." 

A  light  flashed  hastily  in  his  hand ;  it  came 
frsia  a  small  lantern,  and  by  its  light  he  look- 
ed roand  the  room. 

When  the  light  fell  upon  the  yonne  girl, 
who  was  half  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  who  re- 
sembled much  more  a  corpse  than  a  living 
being,  he  seemed  to  be  painfiilly  disturbed. 
He  went  to  her,  took  her  hand,  and  spoke  in 
a  tender  and  alTectMinate  manner,  calling  her 
at  the  same  time  by  her  name. 

The  gh-1  would  not  answer.  She  could 
OBiy  gaze  up  to  the  beautiful  countenance 
which  was  iUnmined  by  the  light,  and  which 
was  bending  over  her ;  she  conid  only  listen 
t»the  voice— where  had  she  heard  it  before  ? 
Where  before  bad  she  semi  that  expression 
ni  a  bamoD  countengpce  ? — It  seemed  to  her 
•» distant  and  yet  so  near! — She  coukl  not 
mstain  its  influence.  It  rang  in  her  ears. — 
■be  sank  down  upon  the  bed.  She  believed 
ifat  she  should  die. 

"  She  has  not  eaten  half  a  roll !"  sakl  Eli. 

"  Wait  a  moment ! — I  will  be  here  again 
immediately  !"  said  the  stranger,  and  vanish- 
•4  from  th^  room. 

"  Oh,  do  not  die!  live  only  one  little,  little 
moment  longer  !  Live  merely  one  mo- 
ment !"  besoogbt  Eli,  beside  himself,  and 
kissed  his  sister's  cold  hands  and  cheeks. 
"Do  not  diet" 

She  died  not.  She  lived  till  the  return  of 
the  stranger.  With  him  came  a  lady,  not 
yeang,  not  oM,  not  handsome,  bat  who  look- 
ed like  a  living  personifleation  of  mercy. 

They  brought  with  them  a  basket  contain- 
laKwiee  and  provisiom. 

When  Augustin  placed  some  wine  and  wn- 


ter  at  Karin'g  Bps,  she  dnmk  it ;  die  swal 
lowed  also  biscuit  dipped  in  the  wine. 

"  She  eats,  she  drioks  !  she  will  then 
live !"  eiRlaimed  EK,  and  danced  in  theiDon, 
and  kissed  Hedvig's  and  Augostin's  dethes, 
and  was,  as  it  were,  mad  with  joy. 

When  he  was  a  little  calnaer,  Augiistb 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  said. 


emerober  this,   remember  never  ts 
murmur !     Never  to  lose  your  faith  !" 

The  boy  could  not  reply.  He  bowed  Mm- 
selC  weeping,  over  the  hand  of  Aogustin. 

Augnstia  raised  the  penitent,  and  chaped 
him  to  his  breast.  He  conceived  an  afiieotioD 
for  die  youth. 

Outside  the  door  stood  Hannah,  tremUii^ 
and  weeping ;  she  did  not  dare  to  go  into  the 
room. 

And  yet  it  was  she  who  was  the  means  of 
sending  relief  thither.  This  very  aftemooo, 
being  out  on  one  of  her  usual  exenrsioos  of 
inquiry,  she  met  Eli,  and  thought  that  she 
recognized  him.  But  he  vrent  hastily  past 
her;  she  sprang  after  him,  seized  his  arm, 
and  looked  up  in  his  face,  as  she  said — 

■*  For  God's  sake,  tell  me — ^your  name—" 

Her  bewildered  look  made  the  yonth  be- 
lieve that  she  was  insane,  and  he  tore  him- 
self away  from  her  withoat  a  reply.  She, 
however,  followed  him  from  street  to  street; 
from  lane  to  lane,  to  the  house  where  he 
lodged,  and  where  he  entered.  She  hasten- 
ed in  after  him,  and  soon  learned  from  Mrs. 
Larseo  and  Mrs.  Edelman  all  that  she  wish- 
ed to  know.  Site  had  found  them  whom  rile 
had  sought  for  so  long,  and  now  hastened  ' 
home  to  her  master  and  mistress,  bat  with 
the  deadly  anxiety  in  her  heart  lest,  after 
aD,  perhaps  she  bad  come  too  hie. 

'That  which  followed  is  already  known  t» 
our  readers.  And  certainly  they  can  more 
easily  imagine  tban  we  describe,  howcheer- 
fiilly  this  evening  the  fire  lit  np  this  poor 
home,  lit  up  the  couoteoaoces  where  hops 
once  more  diffused  its  most  beautiful  beams; 
how  busy  Louisa  was  among  the  prowsfens; 
how  she  laughed ;  how  she  cried  ;  how  riie 
chattered,  and  said  the  most  insanely  fboliik 
and  yet  affecting  things,  so  tiiat  she  herseir 
was  obliged  both  to  laugh  and  cry  at  them. 

And  Mn.  Larsen,  and  Mrs.  Edetaao, 
and  Furubom,  the  porter,  aad  Fomboia'i 
wife,  how  they  peeped,  and  how  they  listen- 
ed, and  how  knowing,  and  wise,  aw)  coose- 
quen^  they  were,  the  one  more  thaa  dw 
other.  '  But,  most  of  all,  Fumbom's  wtf^ 
because  she  merely  said  "ay!  ay!  I  si^ 
nothing  more,  not  I !"  and  all  the  yiMe  her 
one  seeing  gray  eye  looked  like  an  a^yss  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  And  Mrs.  Lar- 
sen's  tongue  leaped  certainly  twelve  roiled 
off  and  on,  in  her  oaleulations  and  her  pre*, 
dictions  this  evening. 

How  cheerful  Augostin  was  ibi»  evsnia^ 
and  how  merry,  and  atniable,  aad  daSghlM 
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in  every  way,  because  he  was  so  pleased  to 
have  found  Ivar's  family,  which  he  called, 
•'  a  gift  from  our  Lord,"  "  a  lucky  thing," 
a  real  "  botme  fortune." 
•  Yee,  if  thou  badst  seen  him ;  dear  lady- 
reader,  tbon  badst  aiisuredly  fallen  in  love 
with  him,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  thou  didst  not  see  bim — excepting 
through  my  weak  telescope. 

He^vig  enjoyed  Augustin's  pleasnre,  but 
i-eho  sighed  a  little  immediately  afterward. 
She  knew  how  frequently  her  brother's 
cheerful  anticipations  had  been  deceived; 
and  this  very  day  she  bad  bad  some  partly 
ludicrous,  partfy  sorrowful  experience  of 
how,  with  one  portion  of  mankind,  benefits 
and  kind  actions  only  serve  to  call  forth  sad 
and  unreasonable  pretensions.  She  men- 
tioned this  in  part  to  Angnstin. 

Angnstin  laug^ied — be  was  too  happy  this 
evening  to  vex  himself,  and  said — 

**  Yes,  so  it  mar  be,  and  it  is  sad  enough ! 
but  yon  will  see,  HedVig,  that  this  family  is 
quite  of  a  different  disposition.  We  shall 
have  to  set  down  these  people  in  the  good 
fist,  among  those  whom  it  is  an  honor,  and 
a  delight  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with. 
And  it  is  our  own  fault,  Hedvig,  that  we 
bave  had  such  painful  experience.  We 
have  spread  ourselves  out  too  wide,  investi- 
gated too  little,  been  too  easy — especially  I 
— and  have  given  at  random.  We  will  now 
concentrate  ourselves  more,  and  Ivar's  fam- 
.ily  shall  be  the  center  from  which  we  wiO 
begin.  Shall  it  not  be  so  ?  you  would,  in- 
deed, wish  that  this  young  girl  were  nursed 
here,  under  your  superintendence  7  She 
must  be  removed  into  a  wholesome  air,  and 
under  the  care  of  pfaysicians.  And  Hannah 
deserves  the  consolation  of  nursing  Vbr,  and 
assisting  in  her  recovery.  To-morrow  we 
will  take  a  carriage  and  go  for  her,  we 
two. 

"The  bey  can  remain  where  he  is  at 
present,  bnt  I  shaD  try  to  get  him  as  a  pupil 
mto  the  Academy  of  Painting.  He  has  really 
f  mtwual  talent.  You  saw  the  picture,  cer- 
tainly— the  painting  which  he  has  made  of 
his  sister  and  the  room  T  And  he  can  have 
his  meab  here  at  home  with  us.  And  that 
Louisa,  with  her  warm  heart  and  cheerful 
temper,  is  indeed  an  actual  treasure — really 
a  vahiable  one !  We  ronst  have  her,  by  all 
means,  io  the  house;  and  as  she  will  not 
wish  or  desire  any  thing  better  than  to  be 
t&e  servant  of  ns  all,  I  think  that  we  might 
take  her  into  the  family  as  a  sort  of  house- 
keeper. Or,  what  do  you  say,  Hedvig? 
When  Ivar  and  Gerda  come  home,  the 
(hmily  will  be  large,  and  you  wiO  require  an 
assistant." 

"Ah!  you  good,  dear  Augustin!"  said 
Hedvig,  laughing,  as  she  embraced  him, 
"  if  you  could  only  help  the  whole  worid, 
Aere  would  be  no  want  in  it !" 

As  he  had  sud,  Angustin  and  Hedvig 


took  a  carriage,  and  brought  home  wfA 
them  the  young  sick  girl;  but  she  was  so 
weak,  that  they  almost  feared  she  would 
die  by  the  way ;  and  fbr  a  long  time  even 
in  their  home,  and  under  their  protection, 
it  seemed  doubtful  whether  life  would  in 
good  earnest  return,  and  overcome  death. 

She  had,  however,  near  her,  both  by  day 
and  by  night,  a  servant  and  a  guardian,  sodh 
as  could  not  easily  be  met  wSi,  and  not  at 
all  for  money,  and  this  was  Hannah. 

In  the  end,  life  was  the  cfloqueror.  Kaiin 
was  declared  to  be  out  of  dangei^ 

"Now  I  believe  that  God  has  ibrgiven 
me  !"  said  Hannah,  weeping  for  joy,  when 
Karin  for  the  first  time  bad  driven  out  wiA 
Hedvig,  and  smiled,  and  smiled,  and  looked 
like  a  rose  on  her  retaro. 

"And  now  I  see  that  there  is  a  gocd heart 
in  yon,  gtrJ,"  said  Stolt.  "  Forgive  me  for 
once  being  so  angry  with  yon,  believing  yon 
were  *  wiSiont  feeling.* " 

"  Ah !  forgive  me,  Stolt,"  said  Hairaah, 
"  that  1  was  formerly  so  giddy  and  stupid, 
even  toward  you,  who  now  are  so  veiy,  very 
good  to  me !" 

"It  is  extraonfinary  how  ttiat  girl  has 
changed,  and  how  agreeable  she  is  now !" 
said  Stolt  to  ISaja,  one  evening,  when  tber 
were  eating  sweet  stir-about  together,  wfai«> 
Hannah  had  boiled. 

"And  waits  at  taUe,  does  die,  so  that  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  see  her.  I  need  not  any 
tonger  give  myself  the  least  trouble.** 

"  Yes,  so  say  I,"  chimed  in  Maja ;  •*  she 
has  always  been  a  clever  girl  at  her  work : 
and  she  does  not  bnrn  the  stir-about  either. 
Hi,  hi,  hi,  hi !  It  is  she  who  has  boiled  liie 
stir-about,  Stolt.  Well,  the  man  that  gets 
her  for  a  wife  will  not  do  amisa.  Hi,  hi,  hi, 
hi!" 

"  No,  but !  And  if  I  w«re  not  so  ok), 
then— *• 

"  God  forbid !  you  are  really  a  very  splen- 
did fellow  still,  Stolt.  Hi,  hi,  hi,  hi !  And 
not  so  old  either;  only  two  or  three-and- 
kixty,  I  should  fancy." 

"  "Two  or  three-and-sixty  !** repeated  Stolt, 
abAiptly ;  "  not  quite  fifty-three  !" 

"  No,  you  don't  say  so !"  exclaimed  Maja; 
"  well,  ^en,  yon  are  just  at  the  very  age  to 
be  married." 

"Yes,  bnt — ^women  are  women,  never- 
theless ;  and  I  can  not  fancy  that  any  wom- 
an would  like  me." 

"  And  why  not  1  This  I  know  of  a  cer- 
tainty— that  yon  look — reaHy  very  agreea- 
ble ;  and  if  yon  would  be  a  uttle  polite  and 
civil—" 

"  I  can  not  be  otherwise  than  I  am,"  said 
Stolt,  proudly.  "  Every  one  has  his  humor, 
as  the  late  Glad  was  accustomed  to  say ; 
and  mine  has  never  been  polite  and  cheer- 
ful, especially  since  Glaa  was  separated 
from  me." 

"  But  diink,  if  a  woman,  a  youn((  gU  I 
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meao,  shoald  take  a  fimcy  to  yon,  rack  as 
ypn  aro  t"  aaid  Maja. 

"  That  would  raise  my  esteem  for  her," 
said  Stolt ;  "and — good  stir-about  she  cooks, 
that  is  certain." 

"  And  when  one  gets  old,  Stolt,"  contin- 
ued Maja,  "  it  must  be  very  pleasant — I 
mean  for  the  man — to  have  his  own  home, 
and  his  own  wife,  who  can  cook  him  good 
stir-about  for  his  supper,  and  be  company 
for  him — what  say  you,  Stolt  ?" 

Stolt  made  no  reply,  but  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  for  that  time  the  conversation  was 
discontinued. 

GOthikia  was  at  first  not  very  well  in- 
clined toward  the  new-comer.  She  won- 
dered very  much  what  sort  of  a  person  she 
was ;  whether  she  was  a  "  Marmsell  Noth- 
ing," as  so  many  others  are ;  what  she 
would  become,  and  whether  "  any  thing" 
could  be  made  out  of  her.  And  afterward, 
what  she  should  call  her.  At  first  she  call- 
ed her  "  Ivar's  legacy." 

"  Ivar's  legacy"  sat  silent  and  industrious 
over  her  needle,  in  the  home  of  the  Dal- 
bergt,  as  soon  as  her  strength  had  returned. 
But  she  laughed  so  merrily  and  so  beautiful- 
ly at  GOthilda's  sallies  of  wit  and  nonsense ; 
looked  with  such  grateful,  beaming  eyes  at 
Hedvig  and  Angustin,  answered  so  charm- 
ingly, and  so  properly,  to  what  was  said  to 
her,  and  was  so  surpassingly  agreeable,  that 
by  degrees  her  position  in  the  house  was 
altogether  changed.  She  left  her  office  of 
seamstress  to  become  the  pupil  of  Hedvig,  of 
Augustin,  and  even  of  GOthUda,  who  taught 
her  to  sing  and  to  draw ;  and  thus  "  Ivar's 
tmacy"  acquired,  unobservedly,  the  names 
of  "  GOthilda's  foster-sister,"  "  Hedvig's 
girl,"  "  The  daughter  of  the  house,"  every 
body's  "  liule  Karin." 

Amidst  the  sunshine  of  this  family  affec- 
tion, and  the  comfort  of  this  home,  the 
young  girl  became  developed,  and  bloomed 
forth  into  loveliness  both  of  soul  and  body. 

"  She  is  Engel  the  Second  !"  declared 
GOtbilda,  especially  since  she  had  acquired 
firom  Louisa  the  knowledge  of  certain  fea- 
tures of  Kario's  life,  which  greatly  raised 
her  in  GOtbUda's  esteem.  Mid  uncle  Herku- 
les  obtained  leave  "  to  like  her  a  little,  if 
uncle  likes  me— only  I  must  have  the  first 
place,  of  course." 

"  'That  I  do,  the  jdeuce  take  me  !"  said 
the  general.  "  One  can't  have  too  many  of 
tbb  sort  in  the  house  !" 

It  was  lucky  in  this  "  bonne  forCune,"  that 
General  Uerkules  was  so  fully  satisfied  with 
the  adoption  of  these  sisters  and  brother  in 
die  family. 

To  help  respectable  people,  who  would 
willingly  help  uemselves,  was  just  what  he 
lil|ed.  He  took  Eli  immediately  under  his 
protection,  and  set  him  to  paint  his  two 
rooms,  in  compartments  of  his  own  compo- 
■ition,  as  well  as  all  his  old  furniture,  which 


could  be  painted ;  and  for  this  he  paid  him 

good  wages. 

GOthilda,  in  the  mean  time,  sang  the  M 
song  for  Karin — 

"  And  little  Karin  (ho  served  within  the  yoDOf 
king's  coDit; 

whereupon  Gothilda  always  thought  that 
Karin's  color  bi^htened,  and  she  becaoe 
very  beautiful. 

"  Yon  are  right,  Augustin,"  said  H6dvig, 
at  length.  "'Ivar's  legacy'  is  actually  a 
'  bonne  fortune.'  I  begin  to  be  as  fond  of  the 
girl  as  if  she  were  my  own  child." 

**  Now  it  seems  as  if  the  sufferings  of  the 
Ollonberg  family  shonk]  come  to  an  end !" 
exclaimed  Louisa,  when,  to  her  delist, 
amidst  laughter  and  tears,  she  seated  her- 
self by  the  kitchen  chimney,  in  the  house 
of  the  Dalbergs,  in  the  capacity  of  cook,  the 
only  honor  and  dignity  which  she  would  re- 
ceive ;  and  saw  by  the  blaze  of  the  fire,  and 
the  joyful  beams  of  hope,  little  Karin  sitting 
on  die  throne  of  happiness,  and  Eli  driving 
away  toward  immortality  in  the  heavenly 
charity  of  art,  and  the  sufferings  of  (>Z2  the 
Ollonberg  family  happily  at  an  end. 

And  here  also  is  this  episode  at  an  emi 


But  we  immediately  begin  a  new  one, 
because  we  feel  ourselves  c^ed  upon  to  set 
how  things  go  on  at — 

EKARNE. 

A  FINE  estate,  a  k>ving  married  pair  who 
live  in  Idylian  solitude  and  peace,  seem  to 
many  a  type  of  the  highest  earthly  felicity, 
a  portitn  of  paradise.  And  it  may  be  so. 
But  it  may  also  be  otherwise.  Solitude  is  a 
severe  test.  It  calls  forth  the  feelings,  it 
deepens  them.  Happiness  or  suffering  as- 
cends under  its  influence  to  the  highest,  in- 
most extent.  There  is  no  avoiding,  no  dis- 
sipating, no  fleeing  from  its  impressions. 
They  remain,  enter  into,  penetrate,  and, 
unobiervedly  but  irresistibly,  change  the 
human  being,  the  home ! 

Domestic  life — that  innermost  sanctuary 
of  the  people — is  also  a  solitude,  full  of  deep 
mysteries.  Therefore  the  word  "  holy"  is 
with  justice  placed  over  its  entrance.  Iliers 
exists  within  it  an  undisturbed  solitude  in 
which  one  human  being  stands  alone  with 
another  in  a  relationship  which  demands  that 
they  should  become  one,  if  they  would  be 
come  happy. 

Place  this  solitude  in  an  outward  seclusion, 
and  then  it  will  reveal  its  power  of  iotrodoc- 
ing  into  life  heaven  or  hell.  It  can  not,  it 
ought  not  to  be  otherwise. 

The  day  of  heavy  si^bs  is  not  passed ;  and 
it  will  not  have  passed  until  the  last  dsy  of 
the  world.  But  if  thou  wouldst  inquirs 
where  they  are  heaved  most  heavily,  the 
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■oswer  would  be,  in  tbe  most  secluded  and 
the  most  exclusive  borne. 

Holy,  dear,  beloved  solitude !  do  I  com- 
plain of  thee  ?  No  1  because  1  beliei^e  that 
there  are  many  more  whom  thou  deliverest 
from  bonds  than  thou  makest  captive ;  and 
thy  companionship  was  more  beneficial  to 
roe  than  that  of  any  other  friend  in  the  world 
But  one  thing  seems  to  roe  certain,  and  that 
is,  that  no  person  should  dare  to  live  in  deep 
solitude  with  another  human  being,  so  long 
as  there  exist  any  extreme  differences  be- 
tween the  very  foundation  of  their  charac 
ters  and  modes  of  thought;  for  these  will 
not  fail  of  becoming  disturbing  causes. 

Ekame  was  a  beautiful  estate.  Uno  and 
Engel  removed  there  as  a  kiving  and  iiappy 
couple.  And  they  were  happy  there.  Mo- 
ments of  unspeakable  happiness  and  beauty 
blossomed  forth  for  this  amiable  and  loving 
pair.  But — something  was  wanting,  never- 
theless. There  was  an  impediment  to  the 
perfect  union  of  tbe  wedded  couple,  which, 
at  first,  was  darkly  felt  and  covered  over  by 
the  flowers  of  k>ve,  but  which  by  degrees 
presented  itself  more  and  more,  and  appear- 
ed tbe  more  fi-equently,  the  more  distinct. 
It  was  that  gulf,  which  had  once -before 
threatened  to  separate  them.  But  now,  as 
then,  they  turned  away  their  beads,  and, 
stretching  their  arms  across  to  each  other, 
filled  it  with  flowers.  Still  it  appeared  again 
and  again,  and  Engel's  youthful  gayety  de- 
clinM  more  and  more.  For  some  time  she 
had  sufl^ered  from  moments  of  actual  melan- 
choly. She  then  sought  for  solitude,  mostly 
in  the  open  air,  where  she  was  most  secure 
of  being  undisturbed.  Ekame  lay  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  shore  of  tbe  Malar 
lake,  in  a  wild,  romantic  region.  The  house 
stood  at  tbe  eig»  of  a  beautiful  and  extensive 
park.  A  lake  called  the  Deep  Lake,  lay 
here  surrounded  by  lofty  and  almost  perpen- 
dicular cliffs,  he^e  and  there  diversified  by 
groups  of  fine  trees  and  openings  intq  valleys. 
Uno  had  lakl  out  a  footpath  along  the  broken 
cliflv  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  and  which  as- 
cended by  easy  steps  across  the  hill  to  some 
grottoes  and  caves  in  the  rocks,  which  nature 
and  art  had  united  to  form.  In  this  path 
there  was  one  particular  spot  where  a  moun- 
tain ash  and  a  birch-tree,  sown  by  birds,  had 
sprung  up  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks  and 
leaned  against  each  other,  so  as  to  form  an 
archway ;  there  Engel  was  accustomed  to 
•it,  looking  out  over  the  lake  in  the  myste- 
rious depths  of  which,  (unfathomable,  as  was 
said),  she  loved  to  send  down  her  glances. 
Uno  had  caused  a  bench  to  be  placed  there, 
and  called  the  spot  "  Engel's  rest." 

One  day  Engel  sate  here.  It  was  a  day 
at  the  beginning  of  tbe  spring.  There  was 
a  mist  in  the  air  which  partially  concealed 
every  object;  but  the  air  was  mild,  soft, 
and  full  of  that  inexpressible  delight  which 
borsti  forth  in  the  northern  winter  with 


the  first  anticipations  of  spring,  when  It  it 
felt  that 

" tbe  earth  love-warm. 

Rests  in  the  amis  of  spring." 

Tbe  snow-drifts  melted  in  the  wood ; 
black-cocks  played  among  the  fi»-trees ;  th* 
rook  called  bis  mate.  The  branches  of  the 
trees  grew  ruddy,  and  their  buds  swelled  in 
the  moist  and  mild  atmosphere.  At  intervals, 
a  playful  wind  arose  and  invited  the  wavea 
of  the  Deep  Lake  to  a  dance,  and  touched 
the  harps  of  the  woods  and  the  cliffs.  Thfl# 
heart  of  nature  seemed  to  swell  with  th« 
feeling  of  an  approaching  festivity. 
'  The  young  lady  of  Ekarne  saw  and  heard 
all  this.  But  her  heart  did  not  swell  in 
harmony  with  nature ;  it  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, unusually  oppressed,  and,  as  it  were, 
heavy  with  unwept  tears.  There  are  mo- 
ments when  irresistibly  anxieus  forebodings 
take  hold  upon  us.  Hundreds  of  such  are 
blown  away  Uke  chaff  before  the  wind. 
But  some  there  are  which  have  a  mysterious 
origin.  There  was,  at  this  moment,  a  mist 
in  Engel's  soul,  as  well  as  in  nature,  tlprough 
which  every  object  shone  forth  indistinctly 
and  darkly.  She  gave  it  no  name ;  nay,  she 
would  not  think  of  it,  but  she  felt  darkly 
that  something  was  arising  between  her  and 
her  husband,  which  threatened  to  overcloud 
their  lives — it  might  possibly  be — separate 
them.  Yet  no !  this  last  thought  was  not, 
could  not  be  hera.  And  yet  fiiere  lay  so 
sorrowful  a  feeling  which  separation  could 
only  give  birth  to  in  the  depth  of  her  soul, 
and  Oppressed  it.  By  degrees  her  teari 
begin  to  flow.    These  relieved  her.  - 

She  hastily  dried  them,  however,  as  she 
heard  a  step  approaching  and  recognized 
Uno's.  He  was  talking  cheerfully ;  it  waa 
with  tlieir  little  boy. 

Uno  had  come  out  to  seek  for  bis  wife. 
When  he  found  her,  he  reproached  her 
tenderly  with  having  fatigned  herself  with 
climbing  this  hill,  especially  at  this  time.  "  I 
believe  Aat  I  must  become  a  tyrant  and 
fasten  you  in,"  said  he,  jokingly. 

Engel  smiled  at  him,  but  he  saw  that  she 
had  been  weeping.  He  inquired  tenderly 
and  seriously  after  the  cause  of  this,  because 
Uno  knew  that  Engel  was  not  one  of  thoae 
ladies  who  are  given  to  weeping,  and  whose 
tears  fall  for  nothing.  But  Engel  wished 
not  to  tell  the  cause  of  her  tears. 

Uno  undertook  to  guess,  and  suggested 
several  causes,  at  some  of  which  Engel 
conid  not  help  laughing.    At  length  she  said: 

"Ah,  no!  don't  seek  for  the  cause  in  any 
fault  of  yours ;  you  are  the  best — the  kino- 
est — ^yott  are  only  Itoo  good  for  me.  But 
yet " 

"  Yet !  What  is  it  T  Now  it  must  come 
out,  Engel,  or  else  I  shall  be  angiy." 

"  Yet  I  sometimes  feel  myself  so— tonefy. 
Now  it  Is  out.    Uno,  forgive  me." 

He  kiwed  her,  but  her  tears  flowed  afireah. 
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"Lonetjr !"  repeated  Uno,  aad  looked  b- 
qniringly  at  her. 

"  Yes,  loaely  xa  my  deepest,  most  ioward, 
and,  aa  I  think,  best  feelings  and  thoughts. 
No,  do  not  look  s»  serious,  Uno,  for  then  I 
dull  be  unhappy.  Yo«  see,  my  beloved 
trasbaod,  it  is  just  because  I  would  not  vex 
you,  woa4d  not  give  yon  a  siegle  moment's 
dfspleasare,  that  I  come  iiere  by  myself 
.  wbeo  I  am  sorrowfal." 

"  And  which  then  are  the  deep  and  good 
Veelings  which  you-  are  obliged  to  conceal 
from  me?"  ioqaired  Uno,  not  without  asper^ 

"  You  know  Aem,  Uno,"  said  Eogel,  as 
before:  "I  have  often  wished  to  go  te  the 
communion  table ;  but  I  have  not  been  urgent 
•n  the  subject  because  yon  do  not  feel  as  I 
do.  Neither  have  I  spoken  of  it  for  a  long 
time,  because  f-saw  that  you  do  not  like  to 
hear  of  it.  New,  liowever,  I  long  more  tfatm 
ever  to  go.  It »  so  long  since  1  have  been 
tfiere — and  an  hour  will  soon  arrive  which 
will  be  a  question  of  life  or  death  for  ma. 
I  longjbelore  it  comes,  to  unite  myself  more 
inwardly  to  the  eternal  life.  I  wish  to  par- 
take of  the  Lord's  Supper " 

*'Well,  and  who  hinders  yon!"  asked 
Uno,  somewhat  roughly.  "If  you  wish  to 
gB— fo." 

<*  Alone  V  and  Engel  kx>ked  at  him  with 
nch  a  touching  glance  tint  he  was  involun- 
torihr  affected  bv  it.  He  looked  down,  and 
bending  forward  he  struck  the  little  pebbles 
with  his  cane,  so  that  they  leaped  from  the 
rocky  path  into  the  lake.     Engel  continued : 

"The  other  day,  when  f'was  in  the 
einireh,  I  sow  wives  with  their  husbands, 

fling  side  by  side  to  the  commnnion  table, 
felt  that  they  were  very  happy,  Uno.  It 
looked  very  beautiful." 

Uno  replied  with  a  mild  but  grave  voice : 

••  Do  yon  wish  me  to  act  merely  for  the 
looks'  sc^e,  without  an  inward  conviction  ?" 

"  No,  ah,  no !  but — I  merely  lament,  Uno, 
Aat  it  is  so ;  that  we,  in  many  things,  are 
different.    It  grieves  me.    I  can  not  help  it" 

A  moment  of  deep  silence  succeeded. 

When  Eogel  again  looked  up,  she  saw 
Vno's  looks  riveted  upon  her  with  an  ex- 
pression of  nnutterable  tenderness.  At 
fenagth  he  swd : 

"Unite  yourself  with  your  fanrily  in 
those  convictions  and  usages  which  yon  love 
ID  common  with  them.  And  afterward — 
ntum  to  mo,  and  be  happy  with  him  who, 
beyond  any  tHng  in  the  world,  wishes  to 
we'  you  happy.  Come,  my  sweet  girl !  do 
net  fet  splenetic  fiincies,  wUch  young  ladies 
eftlen  have,  and  so  onnecessarily,  darken  my 
Engel's  clear  eye  and  brow.  Look  around 
you  in  tllis  great  temple,  where  a  thonsand 
voices  speak  of  fife  and  happiness — breathe 
that  air  which  fiHs  every  thing  wiA  new- 
bom  power ;  Bsten  to  the  voices  in  wood,  in 
lake,  ami  air;   how  every  thing  breathes, 


awakes,  and  mores,  that  it  may  kve,  live, 
and  enjoy !  Do  you  >Dot  bear  idso,  bdsved 
one,  under  your  heart,  the  promise  of  a  mw 
spring,  for  oar  hornet  for  our  happinesil. 
Oh !  thns  let  your  spiri*.  your  life,  become 
one  with  the  great  existence  around  yoo-! 
Forget  the  petty  trooblea  of  the  OHunea^ 
and  kne  yourself  in  tfaatall-viTiffing,  naoridi> 
ing-,  renewing! — " 

A  weak  cry  aad  a  splash  into  the  lake  at 
their  feet,  here  iotenrnpted  Uno'a  deli^ 
fid  cooverai^QO. 

Engel  gpmng  up.  "  Tbe  hay !"  mdain- 
ed  she,  and  looked  wildly  around  her.  The 
child  had  venishedk  Eogel  sprang  forwafi 
to  the  hand-rail  en  the  patk^  which  led 
along  (he  difF  to  the  lake<.  Uno  woold  have 
withheld  her,  but  she  escaped  from  hii 
arms,  and  in  one  moment  bad  thrown  har^ 
self  over  the  rail  into  the  water,  eat  of 
which  she  saw  her  efaild  stretch  forth  his 
small,  helplea*  hands.  It  was  the  work  ai 
a  moment. 

The  boy  wanted  to  see  where  the  stonei 
had  gone  which  his  father  had  caused  to 
fly  into  the  lake,  and  he  had  crept  uodei 
the  rail,  that  he  might  the  better  reach  the 
place,  and  had  fsdlen  down  the  perpeodica- 
lar  efaS.  He  was  jnst  about  to  sink,,  when 
he  was  leacued  l^  hie  mother'a  am. 

It  was  now  evening.  Bedvig  and  Ak- 
gnstin  were  at  Ekahie.  Very  dissimilai 
was  this  evening  to  tbe  morning  of  the  stma 
day.  Eogel  h^  indeed  saved  her  uakin| 
child,  and  Uno  had  succeeded  in  rescaing 
both  mother  and  child  from  the  embrace  of 
the  deep  lake.  Bat  it  had,  nevertheless, 
done  its  worii.  That  was  past  remedy; 
the  beautiful,  beloved  yjBng  wife  and 
mother  must  aow — die.  tte  felt  it,  aba 
knew  it  also,  since  she  rai  again  awoks 
from  severe  sufiering  to  eoasciousaeM. 
She  was  perfectly  free  finm  pain,  but  had 
not  now.  many  moments  to  live.  These  she 
devoted  almost  ezclnsively  to  her  unfortU' 
Date  husband.  Words  of  ^lax^vssible  love; 
words  of  consolation,  and  hope,  aad  gratitode 
came  from  her  pale  lips.  Btit  Uno  heatd 
them  not.  He  anderstood.  nothing  of  that 
which  went  forward.  He  bad  as  yet  oot 
seen  any  one  die ;  and  that  hia  wife,  hii 
young,  life-enjoying  Engel  should  die,  was 
what  he  could  not  believe.  He  could  ost 
comprehend  it. 

But  io  that  moment  when  she,  aflei 
having  spoken  some  words  to  Hedvig  sad 
Angustin,  once  naore  turned  her  glaoce  to 
Uno,  uttered  h»  name^  and  then  closed  bsr 
eyes,  ceased  to  breathe,  and  was  as  on* 
dead — at  this  moment,  a  wild,  fremied  psio 
werpowered  turn.  He-  threw  himself  upon 
her,  raised  her  in  hi*  arms,  kissed  her,  and 
called  her  by  her  name.  "  Engiel !  my  wtfe . 
Mother !  awake !"  eried  be. 

And  she — awake. 
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Sb»  openad  ber  beaatifid  eye»  iiowly, 
aod  ftxed  upon  him  &  eonowtai,  alouwt 
raproaehful  giance. 

Aiid  mourafeUy  said  sfao  to  him : 

"  Ah,  wherefore  have  jaa  awalcened  me? 
I  slept  so  calmly — dreamed  so  delightfully ; 
and  DOW  I  feel  that  mnst  again  bciar  much 
anRering." 

She  again  closed  her  eyea^  and  when, 
after  a  moment's  space  she  opened  them 
again,  their  glance  was  wild  and  bewildered. 

'*  Why  is  it  so  dark  here  1"  cried  she ; 
"  why  do  Ton  bar  out  God's  daylight  ?  Uno, 
beloved  Uno!  is  it  you  thrust  me  out  into 
diis  eternal  darkness  ?  AVhat  have  I  done 
to  you,  my  beloved  hnsband  ?  Forgive  me, 
poor  child ! — it  was  done  out  of  ignorance. 
Allow  me  to  go  where  I  long  to  go.  Not 
into  the  deep — it  is  so  cold,  so  dark  there, 
Uoo!  Have  mercy.  Hedvig,  save  me — 
save.  Nay,  sQence ! — let  it  be.  Nobody 
shall  eeme  between  him  and  me.  Where 
he  is,  there  will  I  be — although  he  will  not 
let  me  sleep  any  more." 

In  this  wild,  deliriooa  state  lived  Gngel  for 
eight  days  and  nights  —  when  she  died. 
But  vrithin  all  that  time  she  enjoyed  no 
^impse  of  light,  and  no  rest.  Her  soul's 
bght  was  altogether  gone,  and  her  personal 
beauty  also.  No  one  could  have  recogniied 
ker — it  was  a  sorrowful  sight. 

When  the  k>nc  deatfa-stragxle  was  at 
length  over,  and  death  had  again  taken  his 
prey,  no  voice  was  then  raised  to  call  the 
departed  to  Ufe. 

Her  unfortunate  husband  now  sate,  aa 

then,  by  her  bedside ;  but It  is  said 

Ibat,  in  ancient  days,  the  unhappy  beings 
who  gazed  apo^  the  head  of  Medusa^  be- 
came suddenly  changed  to  stone  with  horror. 
Something  of  this  kind  seemed  to  have 
taken  place  with  Uno.  One  thought,  one 
feeling — dark  as  the  eternal  night — hul  fixed 
itself  in  his  heart,  in  his  brain,  and  stared 
firom  his  teariess  glance. 

"Go  to  him,  Hedvig,"  said  AugnstiB. 
"Talk  to  him— embraee  him!  We  must 
break  this  state  of  mind." 

"  Let  us  both  go,"  said  Hedvig. 

They  both  went.  They  clasped  their  no- 
ibrtDnate  bretker-in-law  in  their  anas — 
their  tears  wetted  his  cheeks.  He  seeoMd 
not  to  remark  it. 

Augnstin  took  the  beautiful  sleeping  boy 
in  his  arms,  and  carried  him  to  lus  father. 

He  thrust  him  violently  from  him. 

"  Take  him  away !"  exclaimed  he  ;  "  ha 
was  the  canse  of  it,"  and  he  tamed  away 
from  him  and  Juddered. 

Some  days  later,  when  Engel  was  buried, 
her  husband  was  seen  to  totter  out,  pale  and 
doon^.  A  few  hours  afterward,  Augustid 
Srand  him  extended  on  her  grave,  in  word- 
less, tearless  sorrow.  He  led  him  away 
lumte.    Uno  seemed  not  to  be  quite  toa- 


aciaoa,  at  iMfaer  h*  knev  aolhins  ef  tiiaii 
which  oeeorred  withia  himself.  He  spdMi 
tone  one-;  answerad  either  moao^UabiMUy, 
or  not  at  aU,  when  he  wBs  addreased  :  i» 
seemed  insensible  to  all  consolation,  all  ten- 
derness, all  hope.  Sometimes  be  sata  witb 
closed  eyes  for  a  Iook  tioM  tagedier,  and 
when  he  again  opened  thent,  there  was  in 
them  on  expression  of  such  deep,  such 
boundless  suffering,  that  Hedrig  waaeblig^ 
to  turn  away  firom  him  and  weep. 

One  day  they  took  to  him  a.  beuqaet  of 
be«Dtiful  flowers,  out  of  his  hot-house.  At 
the  first  moment,  he  snatched  them  with  a 
species  of  gladness,  bnt  immediately  after- 
ward threw  them  hastily  away  fram  him, 
and  rushed  out  with  a  cry  of  agony,  and 
diut  himself  in  his  own  chamber ;  nor  was 
it  passible  again  to  induce  him  to  leave  it. 
This  sorrow  altogether  assumed  the  ebarae' 
ter  of  misanthropy.  He  never  went  oat,, 
let  hi*  beard  and  aaib  g^ow,  and  very  sooo 
k>oked  terrific. 

Thus  went  on  one  week  after  another. 
An  old  foithfol  servant  was  the  only  buniMt 
being  he  could  endure  near  him,  and  thft 
brothers  and  sisters  confided  to  him  tb» 
guardianship  of  the  unfortunate  bfotheor-in> 
law. 

Uno's  unmarried  sister,  Bmiha,  a  woaun 
physically  weak,  but  of  a  strong  miad,  who 
bad  hitherto  lived  with  her  married  sister, 
was  now  oaUed  upon  to  become  a  mother  t» 
Uno's  child,  and  to  watch'  over  it  while  neur 
to  him,  and  to  await  the  moment  when  the 
father's  feelings  should  awaken,  aad  possi- 
bly again  conduct  him  to  lif*  and  society. 

Friends,  phjrsieians,  elergymeD,  attempted 
for  a  time  aU  that  frieadahip  aad  scaeneer— 
all  that  reason  and  religion  could  d»— 1« 
alleviate  Uno's  sorrow  ;  but  h»  seemed  aofc 
to  hear  what  was  said  to  him — he  seemed 
merely  ternsenrad  and  distressed  by  it.  By 
degrees  people  desisted  from  their  attempts, 
and  gave  hira  op  as  an  incurable  pertoat 

Hedvig  and  Angustin,  however,  left  him 
not;  although  the  physicians  bad  declared 
that  there  was  bnt  little  probability  of  his 
recovery,  and  that  the  only  ehaoge  which 
might  be  expeclsd  in  hia  cenditioor  was  Aa. 
chang»  from  this  silent  raelanshofy  to-  raviog 
madness. 

But  the  brother  and  sister  did  not  laa» 
hope— did  not  kne  the  belief  that  it  mi^tk 
become  otherwise  with  their  bek>vad  Uno, 
and  continued  to  visit  him  several  times  ia 
the  week ;  or,  if  he  would  not  see  them,  h«. 
was  seen  by  his  sister  Bertha,  who  atten- 
tively watched  over  the  fothar  and  child— 
;the  chikl  which,  under  her  care,  bloomed 
forth  as  beautifully,  as  gayly,  and  as  fiyih  as 
if  no  sorrow  witb  bbu:k  wings  had  hovered 
beskle  his  oradla.  Bertha  gave  the  brother 
and  sister  exact  information  as  to  all  that 
concerned  Unou  They  wished  to  tak*  ad- 
vantage of  the  slightest  change  in  hia  oondW 
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tion.  Bat,  ah !  &om  day  to  day  it  oontiDaed 
th«  Mme,  excepting  that  his  sleeplessness 
•eemed  to  increase ;  and  when  Bertha  sonne- 
times  listened  at  his  door,  she  heard  rapid, 
nnequal  steps,  and  a  sound  as  if  hands  were 
wrung  in  despair. 

General  Herkales  said,  gmroblingly — 

"  I  don't  understand  this  young  generation 
— the  men  of  these  days.  But  aU  this  pro- 
ceeds from  these  modem  theories.  In  for- 
mer days,  when  a  man  had  to  bear  sorrow, 
or  when  misfortune  came  over  him,  he  shut 
himself  into  his  chamber,  and  read  his  Bible, 
and  received  strength  and  consolation  from 
ts  word ;  and  then  he  dried  his  tears,  and 
went  oat  into  the  world  again — and  was 
•  friend  with  his  friends,  attended  to  his 
vocation  as  formerly,  and  bore  his  griefs 
before  God  in  patience.  Great  King  Charles 
behaved  in  that  way.  When  he,  by  mis- 
chance, shot  his  friend,  General  Hard,  in 
the  breast,  so  that  he  died,  he  lamented  him 
in  the  depths  of  his  soul ;  nay,  he  often  shut 
himself  up  in  his  tent,  and  prayed  to  God,  and 
wept:  and  the  same  did  be  also,  when,  during 
the  Russian  campaign,  he  received  the  tidings 
of  his  beloved  sister's  death.  But  he  was 
not  the  less  generous  and  good-hearted  for 
that ;  nor  was  he  less  brave  against  the 
enemy,  or  less  cordial  toward  his  friends ; 
and  never  once  did  he  disturb  a  human  soul 
with  his  complaints.  Now,  on  the  contrary, 
people  trouble  heaven  and  earth  with  their 
misfortnnes,  as  if  they  could  not  bear  them 
themselves,  and  as  if  uiere  were  neither  God 
nor  heaven.  But  this  is  all  the  consequence 
of  their  confounded  modem  theories." 

And  General  Herkales  was  vexed,  shook 
his  bead,  and  let  Thor's  hammer  thunder  so 
loudly,  that  it  resounded  through  the  house, 
and  he  sang  the  while —     . 

"  The  good  old  times  to  me  are  dear, 
The  times  of  Charles  now  left  behind,"  etc 

But  we  will  contiuue  with  the  present, 
and  talk  about — 

UNO. 

Tbk  spring  was  come  with  its  garlands 
and  its  songs  ;  summer  had  followed  after 
with  its  ears  of  com  ;  its  fullness  of  beauty 
and  of  life.  But  the  recluse  of  Ekarae 
knew  it  not,  had  not  seen  it.  He  sate  alto- 
gether in  his  darkness. 

The  Dalbergs,  with  uncle  Herkules,  had 
removed  to  ue  Birch  Island,  and  made 
thence  visits  to  Ekame.  Across,  the  lake  it 
was  but  about  a  couple  of  miles  there. 

One  day  Augustin  returned  thence. 

*'  Uno  has  spoken !"  said  he  to  Hedvig. 
"Bnttl  know  not,  nevertheless,  what  to 
dlink  of  his  condition,  or  what  is  to  be  done 
with  him.  I  felt  myself  so  anosually  cheer- 
fnll  to-day  when  I  went  to  him,  I  had  de- 
termined, that  let  it  cost  what  it  wonld,  I 
woaM  talk  to  him,  wouU  endeavor  to  force 


myself  to  hat  reason,  would  arouse,  or  at  all 
events  shake  bis  powers  of  mind.  I  took 
him  quite  unawares  :  reproached  him  with 
his  excessive  grief ;  talked  with  him  aboot 
that  evidence  which  the  human  conscience, 
human  knowledge,  in  all  ages  have  bone  ts 
a  life  after  death,  to  the  individual  resurrec- 
tion, and  thus  endeavored  to  lead  him  to 
that  light,  which  Christian  revelation  sfTords 
us  as  a  perfecting,  a  strengthening,  of  tb«r 
loftiest  anticipations  of  human  reason.  I 
made  an  attack  even  upon  his 'heart;  I 
touched  the  painfiil  wound.  I  asked  him  if 
he  did  not  believe  that  Engel  would  suffer 
from  his  sorrow,  if  even  her  heaven  wouM 
not  be  darkened  by  it  f  I  reminded  him  of 
the  presentiment  of  this  connection  between 
loving  souls,  which  is  expressed  in  that  beau- 
tiful old  pagan  poem  of  Helge  and  Sigmn, 
how  he,  ■'  the  dead,"  complains  that  Us 
breast  is  frozen  by  "  the  dew  of  sorrow," 
penetrated  by  the  tears,  which  she,  the 
wife  that  remained  behind,  sheds.  I,  nv- 
self,  bqpame  quite  affected  by  that  beautilnl 
poem.  I  became  so  fervent  in  my  earnest- 
ness, that  an  immortal  being  should  not 
allow  one  dark,  passing  moment  to  swalk>w 
up,  to  darken  a  whole  life;  to  let  death 
overshadow  love,  which  is  the  one  strong 
power,  and  which,  indeed,  conquers  death. 
Yes,  I  can  not  understand  how' I  should  not 
move,  and  affect  Uno !  Still  he  listened  to 
me  silently,  indifferently,  coldly.  And  when 
1  ceased  to  speak  he  said,  "  I  thank  yon '.  1 
understand  your  good  intentions,  bnt — not 
your  words.  There  is,  as  it  were,  coagulated 
blood  in  my  heart,  and  in  my  brain,  which 
prevents  me  from  feeCng  and  thinking  about 
any  thing  excepting  my  misery.  Thanks, 
Augustin !  but — it  is  not  worth  while.  Hu- 
man beings  can  not  help  me.  There  needs 
something  stronger  than  they.  Death  is  • 
strong  man.  He  alone  can  release  or — calm 
forever,  and — I  do  not  understand  why  I 
still  live."  After  this  he  relapsed  again  into 
silence,  and  I  saw  that  my  presence  on^ 
distressed  him.  "  What  shall  we  do,  Hed- 
vig 1  How  shall  we  be  able  to  help  this  on- 
happy  man  ?  Do  you  consider  whether  yon 
can  think  of  any  means,  any  course  f 

«  Ah,  no,"  said  Hedvig,  "  I  can  not  Bnt 
— diat  which  is  impossible  for  man  may  be 
possible  to  Qod." 

And  in  this  hope  her  calm  soul  rested, 
and  Angastin's  roused  itself  anew ;  and  bodi 
of  them  continaed  to  make  use  of  evety 
means  which  could  be  thought  of. 

One  morning — it  was  about  midsummer— 
Hedvig  drove  to  Ekarne.  Thoughts  of  her 
unhappy  brother-in-law  dulled  her  senses 
toward  the  beauties  of  nature  which  sw* 
rounded  her.  The  woody  islands,  whidi 
lay  like  islands  of  bliss  on  the  mhror-briOT 
bosom  of  the  Malar  Lake,  over  which  lifft 
mists  were  dr  ven  and  in  which  water-birts 
bath'ed  diemselves,  were  all  merely  seen  by 
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Hedvig  as  if  through  crape.  She  was  com- 
pletely dejected  this  morning.  Her  sensitive 
•oul  was  brought  into  deep  sympathy  with 
erery  species  of  soflering  as  well  as  of  joy. 
But  now  the  former  was  the  nearest  to  her. 

She  found  Bertha  in  the  apartment  which 
led  into  the  one  occnpied  by  her  brother. 
She  was  restless  and  excited. 

*'  I  fear,"  said  she,  "  that  something  un- 
usual is  about  to  happen.  I  have  beard  Uno 
moving  and  walking  about  violently." 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  might  go  io  1"  in- 
quired Hedvig. 

"  I  scarcely  know.  I  feel  myself  to-day 
•o  unusually  apprehensive.  The  physician, 
who  was  here  to-day,  dreads  the  worst, 
and  he  begged  me  to  keep  the  child  care- 
fully from — its  father.     Ah,  Hedvig !" 

"  I  must,  nevertheless,  attempt  to  go  in — 
to  talk  with  him."  And  pale,  bat  resolute, 
Hedvig  went  toward  the  door  of  Uno's  room. 

But  at  that  very  moment  it  opened,  and 
Hedvig,  in  terror,  drew  back  a  step  or  two, 
for  it  was  Uno  himself  who  stood  there* 
before  her.  Uno,  with  his  wild,  disordered 
hair  and  long  beard ;  it  was  the  former  un- 
happy man,  and  yet  not  quite  the  same ; 
for  the  gloomy,  dead  expression  io  the  hol- 
low eyes  bad  now  given  place  to  a  fire — 
was  it  indeed  that  of  joy  }  or  was  it  of  mad- 
ness? There  beamed  forth  from  them  a 
light  which  was  not  like  any  earthly  joy, 
ind  which  diffused,  as  it  were,  a  biightness 
•ver  the  emaciated  countenance. 

When  Unq  came  out  into  the  strong  day- 
ight,  he  staggered,  and  shaded  bis  eyes 
with  his  hands.  In  a  little  while  he  drop- 
ped them. 

"  Is  it  not  Hedvig  7  Is  it  not  my  sister 
Bertha?"  said  he,  in  a  voice  which  sounded 
■traoge  in  Hedvig's  ears. 

"Yes,  Uno!"  said  Hedvig,  going  up  to 
him  and  taking  his  hand,  and  looking  at  him 
with  her  mild,  clear  eyes. 

He  embraced  her ;  he  embraced  Bertha, 
and  said : 

"  Thanks,  you  beloved  ones !  I  have 
given  you  uneasiness.  Forgive  me !  Fear 
nothing  more.     I  am  well— o^  is  well." 

He  went  out  from  them  and  into  another 
room.  He  seemed  to  be  seeking  for  some- 
thing. He  then  came  into  the  room  where 
his  child  lay  and  slept  in  his  little  bed.  The 
Durae  sat  beside  him  at  her  sewing  and 
MtDg: 

"  The  sonirrel  went  into  the  meadow  and  worked 
With  loor  of  his  little  men-Krvants." 

The  father  felt  upon  his  knee  beside  the 
child's  bed,  looked  upon  it  for  a  long  time 
and  kissed  its  cheek,  which  was  wetted 
with  his  tears. 

After  that  he  went  to  the  window.  It 
■tood  open.  A  bird  sang  io  the  lilac  tree 
outside.  Uno  listened  and  smiled.  He 
feoked  out  over  the  landscape  and  perceived 


that  it  was  summer.  He  wen*  again  out  of 
the  rocm ;  went  through  the  hall  and  down 
the  steps.  He  walked  silently  and  without 
looking  around  him.  Hedvig  and  Bertha 
followed  him,  full  of  anxiety,  hesitating  be- 
tween hope  and  fear  as  they  looked  one  on 
the  other  with  quRStioning,  uneasy  glances. 

When  he  had  gone  down  the  steps  out- 
side the  house,  into  the  open  air,  Uno  stood 
for  a  moment,  breathed  deeply  many  tiroes, 
extended  his  arms,  and  uttered  a  cry — a 
cry  of  the  utmost  delight — and  rushed  oul 
into  the  perk. 

The  sun  shone  over  the  green,  dewy 
fields;  the  birches  whispered  and  diffused 
their  firagrance ;  the  larks  sang  in  the  sky ; 
the  heavens,  blue  and  lofty,  vaulted  the 
flowery  earth ;  the  freshness  of  the  morning 
breathed  through  the  air;  every  flower 
opened  itself;  nature  seemed  to  celebrate 
its  resurrection ;  and  the  inexpressible  joy 
of  a  human  being  united  itself  thereto. 
Uno's  steps  became  quicker ;  invisible  wings 
seemed  to  carry  him  along ;  and  as  he  went 
onward  he  embraced  the  trees;  kissed  the 
leaves ;  kissed  the  flowers ;  clasped  the  clift° 
to  his  breast,  and  seemed  to  talk  with  birds, 
trees,  flowers,  to  every  thing  in  naturo; 
saying — 

"  Praise  and  thanks  be  to  Him !  she 
lives!  she  lives!  Every  thing  shall  li/e. 
Sing !  sing !  rejoice  !" 

It  was  as  if  be  had  united  himself  to  all 
life,  all  existence,  ascending  io  love,  in 
adoration. 

And  the  birds  sang  and  rejoiced ;  the  trees 
bowed  themselves ;  the  flower*  diffused 
their  odors  as  if  in  obedience  to  bin  '.Vdrds. 

"  It  is  too  much.    I  can  not  ori'h^re  it!' 
said  he.    "  Oh,  this  k>ve ;  this  bivM !"    H» 
lifted  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  0\eew  him 
self  down  upon  the  earth  as  if  b'>  nould  em 
brace  it. 

A  torrent  of  tears  relieved  hip  ,  and  calmed 
his  violently -excited  state. 

Then  it  was  that  Hedwig  and  Bert^ 
found  him. 

He  laid  his  head  on  Hedvig's  knee,  and 
there  he  wept. 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,"  said  he  to  them « 
"  every  thing  is  well.  She  lives.  Thank 
God !     Be  calm.     I  shall  also  be  calm." 

The  two  sisters  sate  quietly  on  the  sun- 
warmed  grass,  watching  over  the  brother 
with  tears  of  silent  gladness ;  for  they  now 
understood  that  he  would  soon  be  well. 
Above  them  the  lark  warbled  his  ascending 
songs ;  the  flowers  yrafted  abroad  their  fra- 
grance ;  the  breezes  fluttered  around  them 
and  they  felt  that  the  spirit  of  Qod  was  there, 
was  in  that  which  was  now  occurring. 

Ujpo  became  altogether  quieter ;  he  seemed 
to  sink  into  a  slumber,  but  at  intervals  a  thrill 
of  joy  passed  through  him,  and  he  spoke  the 
name  of  his  wife. 

Here  they  were  joined  by  the  okl  servant 
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vrho,  with  indescribable  anxiety,  bad  mined, 
and  now  sought  for  his  master. 

With  him  and  his  sisten  Uno  returned 
home.  That  state  of  enthosiastic  excite- 
meat  was  over,  but  happiness  still  abode  io 
bis  breast;  his  voice  was  week;  bis  ejrea 
were  bright,  but  with  a  oaim  and  ateady 
briehtDeas. 

It  was  not  long  before  XJno's  oatward  ap- 
pearance became  the  same  as  it  had  been 
previously  to  bis  misfortune.  But  those 
who  were  most  tntimate  with  him  could  re- 
mark that  some  great,  inward  change  bad 
taken  place  in  bim. 

What  bad  been  the  cause  of  it  he  nerer 
mentioned.  He  avoided,  even  with  Augus- 
tin  and  Hedvig,  speaking  of  it,  and  seemed 
to  wish  to  keep  this  secret  entirely  to  him- 
self, as  a  precious  treasure  which  should  not 
beexposed  totheligbtef  day.  If,  however, 
on  this  subject  be  continued  to  be  reserved, 
be  showed  himself  all  the  more  open,  all  the 
more  cordial  and  conceding  on  every  other. 
He  willingly  talked  with  them  about  Engel, 
and  always  as  though  she  were  a  living  and 
happy  being  whom  be  should  some  time  see 
again.  He  willingly  talked  with  them  on 
many  subjects,  which  formerly  had  been 
banbhed  from  their  conversation.  His  beaa- 
tifiil  child  became  his  dearest  delight. 

His  dependents  received  from  him  a  more 
fiitherly  care  than  before.  But  this  did  not 
entirely  bear  reference,  as  formerly,  to  the 
advancement  of  their  outward  condition. 
He  became 'careful  about  the  cultivation  of 
their  souls.  Amonc  other  institutions  for 
the  advancement  of  this  object,  he  estab- 
lished on  his  estate  a  circulating  library, 
which  he  furnished  with  good,  osefiil,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  entertaining  books  and 
iournals. 

Little  Dr.  Lund,  whom  we  already  know, 
became  now  a  constant  guest  at  Ekame,  and 
Uno  studied  and  read  with  him  daily.  This 
teamed  and  amiable  man  beloBged  to  that 
^  portion  of  the  clergy  of  the  Evangelical- 
Lutheran  church  which,  attached  to  it  in 
nany  important  particulars,  yet  in  others  go 
beyond  its  point  of  view.  He  had  deefSy 
and  independently  made  himself  acquainted 
with,  and  searched  into,  the  Holy  Scriptores, 
and  had  found  that  no  other  church,  no  other 
form  of  religion  on  earth,  had  been  able  fully 
to  establish  and  difliise  that  light  over  heaven 
and  earth :  that  kingdom  of  grace  and  happi- 
ness, over  all  spheres  of  existence  which  are 
comprehended  in  these  writiflgs.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  believed  the  time  to  be  af 
hand  when  this  light  should  dawn ;  when  a 
higher,  a  more  universal  church  should  arise 
on  earth,  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  light  of  a 
spiritual  heaven,  in  which  he  saw  prefigured 
the  advent  of  that  new  dir^. 

He  communicated  to  Uno  the  light  that 
he  had  found.    Uno  had  seen  a  light,  even 


he,  which  had  miracnionsly  opened  bb  eyvB, 
and  had  given  to  him  new  cleam«s8  wilfa  ra- 
gard  to  life  and  death.  Tbey  andenteod 
one  another,  these  two  mea,  and  bad  great 
joy  in  so  doing. 

In  this  aem  and  happy  &ith,  bow«ver, 
wbidi  Uno  had  received,  ha  saw  that  the 
path  of  doubt  bad  not  been  witboat  advan- 
tage to  bim.  Honest,  leriout  doubt,  never 
is.  Through  its  shadows  had  he  arrived 
at  light,  which  he,  excepting  for  this,  never 
would  have  sought  and  never  iband.  Uno 
now  felt  thnt  not  merely  a  new  day,  hot  a 
new  life's  career  bad  sprrad  itself  before  him. 

In  the  park  at  Ekame,  by  "Engel's-rest," 
on  the  shore  of  the  deep  lake,  Uno  caused 
a  kifty  cliff  to  be  bewn  into  a  monument  to 
Engel's  raenHiry,  and  onuunented  with  em- 
blems of  immoilaiity.  Here,  upon  the  stone 
bench  that  commanded  a  view  over  the  lake, 
he  loved  to  sit  alone,  or  with  his  friend,  and 
here  sate  they  many  a  beautiful  evening, 
and  conversed  together  on  the  doctor's  fii- 
vorite  subject — immortality,  and  the  stats 
of  the  sonl  after  dealb.  This  amiable  schol- 
ar was  fun  of  beautiful  ideas  and  specnle- 
tioos  on  the  subject,  and  no  one  could  hear 
him  without  his  piiod  becoming  animated 
and  his  heart  warmed,  altboagfa  many  of  his 
hypotheses  appeared  somewhat  bold,  and 
GOtbilda  would  remark  doabtfoitf — 

"  Bnt,  dear  fiither,  yrhere  do  we  find  that 
written!" 

But*  the  dear  father  stood  very  firmly  oq 
his  ground,  demonstrated  hi^  argument  so 
fervently,  was  so  kind,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  merry,  that  no  one  conM  help  being 
heartily  attached  to  bim,  althon|^  diey 
might  not  perfectly  boM  with  him  in  opin- 
ion. In  great  measure,  however,  every  one 
must  hold  with  him,  and,  in  great  measure, 
heaven  seemed  to  come  nearer  to  earth  dur- 
ing these  celestial  conversations. 

And  GOtbilda,  who  still  could  never  "  fiir- 
give  our  Lord"  (it  was  her  own  expression), 
for  the  death  of  Engel,  felt  herself,  after 
these  conversations,  reconciled  to  it,  and  in 
the  end — almost — inclined  to  die  berselt 

But  GOthilda  leved  life  too  well — that  is  to 
say,  earthly  tile,  and  now  seemed  to  have  a 
great  deal  to  do.  And  we  can  not  do  other- 
wise than  be  of  her  opinion ;  for,  independ- 
ently of  there  being  raach  in  hen*  own  sonl 
which  was  unfinished  and  in  a  state  of  dis- 
order, with  which  she  must  occupy  heraeiC 
she  foresaw  various  occurrences  in  her  own 
family — and  we  foresee  more  than  «he 
knows  of — ^which  will  demand  all  sorts  of 
preparation  and  arrangement,  as  wall  as  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy.  And  GMiiiAft 
could  not  conceive— neitiier  can  we — bo«r> 
in  all  these,  they  would  be  able  to  do  widt- 
out  OAtbiMa. 

We  win  now  proceed  to  one  of 
occurrences,  to- 
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XHE  GHEAT  brothek-andsis- 

TER-MEETINO. 

It  was  nearly  Gve  yean  since  die  day 
vben  Ivar  and  Qerda  had  gone  aOToaa  the 
.sea  to  a  foreign  land. 

They  now  were  expected  back,  and  Bror 
with  them,  firom  Engtand. 

Already  had  the  telegraph  at  Stockhohn 
announced  that  the  Gauuiod  had  passed  the 
castle  of  DelarO. 

Augustin  just  then  came  home,  quite 
warm,  and  bringing  the  news  of  this.  By 
five  o'clock  this  afternoon,  they  would — that 
is  to  say,  Ivar  and  Gm^,  would  be  in  the 
harbor  of  Stockholm,  "would  be  here  at 
home." 

It  was  not  yet  five  o'clock  in  the  aflcer- 
Boen,  and  hark ! — cannon  diot  thunders  from 
tbe  broadside  of  the  ship. 

"There  we  have  them!  There  they 
•re!" 

And  uncle  Herkules,  and  OOthilda,  and 
Angnatio,  and  David,  and  Stolt,  set  off  al- 
together, march,  march,  down  to  the  har- 
bor. 

Sister  Hedvig,  however,  stayed  quietly  at 
home.  She  wiU  there  receive  her  brother 
and  sister,  her  beloved.  She  is  not  solitaiy. 
Who  do  we  believe  that  she  is,  that  young 
girl  in  the  white  dress,  who  is  kneeling  be- 
bre  sister  Hedvig,  while  she  places  a  beau- 
tiful living  rose,  with  its  green  leaves,  in  her 
rich,  light  plaited  hair — who  looks  so  affec- 
tionately sweet  as  she  gazes  up  to  the  moth- 
erly, friiead,  and  blushes  and  smiles,  while 
tbe  other,  wid>  motherly  delight — we  roi^t 
ahnost  say  pride — kioks  down  at  iier.  Do 
you  recognize  her  ? 

I  hardly  think  yon  do.  It  is  difScuh  to 
recognize  the  p^,  half-prostrated  being 
who,  three  years  since,  entered  the  fiimiiy 
o[  die  Dalbwn,  in  this  blooming  and  healthy 
young  ml,  wnom  we  see  here. 

But  1  assure  you  that  it  is  one  and  the 
same.  And  the  rose-txee  which  then  re- 
moved with  her,  now  stands  there  also  be- 
fore her.  It  is  frem  it  that  the  rose  is 
Ethered  which  now  shines  so  beautifully  in 
ir  hair.  And  the  tree  stands,  nevMthe- 
less,  full  of  buds. 

If  you  will  not  believe  me  that  it  is  the 
.aame  girl,  yet  you  must  believe  it  when  you 
see  the  loving  eyes,  which  every  now  and 
then  glance  into  the  room  to  look  at  the 
yonng  girl,  and  wbfeh  are  foil  of  tears — dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  of  laughter  <n-  weeping, 
and  probably  of  both,  because  those  eyes 
are  Louisa's  the  housekeeper's  (for  she  has 
risen  in  rank],  who  is  busy  in  the  hall,  set- 
ting out  Viable  with  all  sorts  of  good  things, 
and  who,  &om  time  to  time,  delights  her 
eyes  with  peeping  in  at  the  partor-door,  and 
smiBng  and  nodding. 

LitUe  Karin — for  it  is  actually  she — knows 
who  is  coming,  whom  she  ^lall  shortly  en- 


counter, and,  therefore,  she  blushes,  aad 
smiles,  while  her  heart  beats  restlessly. 
That  poor  heart !  it  always  comes  into  play 
when  yonng  girls  are  in  question,  and  always 
doM  it  suffer. 

The  giri  and  the  rose,  in  the  mean  time, 
constitute  a  veir  pretty  picture.  And  when 
Hedvig  notksed  them,  she  conld  not  help 
smiling,  and  aijain  she  smiled  when  she 
thought  how  astonished  a  certain  person 
would  be,  and  dien  she  smiled  a  third  tiAe, 
and  that  at  herself,  and  the  thoughts — ro- 
mantic thoughts,  we  acknowledge — whidt 
peeped  up  and  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
her  souL  But  she  said  nothing,  not  a  sylla- 
ble. And  the  young  girl  was  silent  also. 
But  she  kissed  the  kiml  hands  which  had 
placed  the  rose  in  her  hair,  and  wept  and 
smiled.  It  is  a  silent  conversation.  But  it 
becomes  otherwise.  Noise ;  sound  of  foot- 
steps ;  leaping  up  the  steps,  in  at  the  door ; 
cries  of  welcome;  one  name  shouted  on 
another ;  embraces ;  kisses :  tears  of  joy ; 
protestations  of  joy,  playful,  affectiooate, 
foolish.  Ivar  and  Gerda,  they  who  have 
come  from  afar,  they  who  have  been  long 
absent,  are  once  more  on  tbeir  native  soil, 
in  the  home  of  their  brothers  and  sisters. 

And  Bror  is  there,  also. 

"  Home !  home !"  How  it  sounds,  how 
it  feels  to  those  who  have  been  away  for  « 
kwtg,  long  time. 

Many  things  haive  to  be  asked — many 
things  to  be  siud,  to  be  talked  about.     Many    ' 
changes  have  taken  place.     They  will  come 
out  by  degrees,  v^en  the  first  tumult  has 
subsided. 

Eocel  is  gone !  that  the  absent  ones  knew 
already.  She  has  left  a  vacancy.  Angeb 
are  always  long  regretted.  But  about  En- 
gel  the  second,  they  knew  nodiing.  Ther 
at  home  had  carefully  w^taeld  all  knowl- 
edge of  this. 

Aunt  Queen  Bee  was  gone  to  her  fatliers. 
Aunt  Queen  Bee !  Ah !  many  regretted^ 
aunt  Queen  B«e.  Bat  nobody  so  much  as 
uode  Herkules.  And  vriiere,  indeed,  is 
young  Jarl  ?  Still  on  his  tranrels,  maintained 
by  uncle  Herkules. 

The  miUienaire  is  also  dead.  Who  griev- 
ed for  him  ?  Net  I.  That  I  know  of  a 
certainty.  Bror  showvd  ne  the  betrothal 
ring  on  his  finger ;  and  then  coagratnlationa 
were  shouted.  I  congratulate  you  !  I  coo- 
gratuJateyou!  the  lucky  folkiw  to  get  a  sweat 
wife  and  a  milliou  I  I  sbmld  he  very  mooh 
pleased  with  only  half. 

"  The  home  has  become  beautified !"  said 
Ivar  to  Hedvig,  beside  whom  be  was  sittine, 
as  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  young  girl  with 
a  rese  in  her  hair — the  reader  and  I  know 
who  it  is — who  stood  beside  tbe  table,  bo^ 
in  helping  to  refireshments.  "Who  is  that 
Iduna-figure?" 

"Let  me  introduce  you  to  ber,"  said 
Hedvig,  smSing  from  the  bottom  of  bar 
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heart,  as  sbe  rose  up  and  went  from  ,ber 
brother  to  the  Iduna-figure  and  said  : 

"  Little  Karin,  my  brother  Ivar,  your 
former  teacher  and  friend,  wishes  to  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  you."  ^ 

"  What  ?  —  who  ? — bow  ?"  stammered 
Ivar,  so  nstonished,  so  confounded,  so  almost 
thrown  off  bis  guard,  that  America  certainly 
would  never  have  applauded  his  songs  if  he 
had  not  been  more  self-possessed.  That  a 
gi4  should  be  able  to  do  that  which  the  whole 
of  America  could  not  do — make  a  young  man 
lose  his  command  of  himself ! 

Bot  surprise  can  do  strange  things. 

"And  little  Karin — she  spilled  the  fruit 
and  the  milk  on  the  cloth :  she  blushed,  sbe 
tamed  pale,  looked  up  to  Ivar  with  deep- 
bhie,  silently-speaking  eyes,  looked  down 
again,  did  precisely  what  every  young  girl 
would  have  done  in  her  situation. 

Hedvig  continued,  "  she  is  called  now  the 
daughter  of  the  hou$e,  the  child  of  all.  We 
are  all  of  us  father  and  mother  to  her.  And 
I  must  confess  that  there  is  not  a  better 
child  in  the  world.  But,  as  her  foster- 
father,  Ivar,  you  mast  also  assist  in  her 
bringing  up,  and  must  consider  what  yoa 
can  teach  her.  Music,  &>r  example,  she 
has  an  uncommon  talent  for — " 

Hedvig  was  called  away  at  this  moment. 
She  was  obliged  to  leave  the  two. 

Ivar  had  difficulty  in  recovering  himself 
from  the  surprise  he  felt  at  finding  the  gar- 
dener's thin  daughter,  in  this  nobly  and 
beautifully  developed  young  woman.  And 
whether  it  was  that  he  was  thinking  about 
bis  fatherly  character,  or  whether  ne  was 
pondering  upon  what  he  should  teach  the 
young  daughter  of  the  house,  certain  it  is 
that  he  became  almost  dumb  beside  her. 
And  this,  his  dumbness,  operated  in  pro- 
dacing  the  same  in  the  young  girl,  and 
caused  her  afterward  to  shed  painfiil  tears. 

And  when  Ivar,  later  in  the  evening,  spoke 
about  the  women  of  America,  about  their 
virtues,  beauty  and  agreeableness,  she  felt 
herself  so  completely  a  nobody,  such  a 
"Mamael  Nothing,"  that  she  would  have 
liked  to  vanish  out  of  the  world. 

What  Ivar,  however,  thought  of  her,  we 
shall  not  say  for  some  time. 

Ivar  was  himself  not  much  less  changed, 
even  outwardly,  than  the  young  girl,  but  in 
another  way.  Hers  was  the  hannonious 
change  from  the  bud  to  the  flower.  He  had 
passed  through  storm,  and  the  violent  strug- 
gle between  two  opposing  natures,  throng 
nie  painful  severing  from  a  beloved  illusion, 
and  the  awakening  to  a  new  life. 

But  the  scar  which  remains  after  the  en- 
durance of  painful  suffering  may  become  a 
brilliant  characteristic  of  the  healthy  soRl, 
and  thus  was  it  in  Ivar's  case. 

What  part  the  influence  of  bis  home,  or 
the  genius  of  the  New  World,  or  the  noble 
young  woman  whose  protector  he  became — 


an  office  which  always  ennobles  a  man — bad 
in  this  change  I  will  not  determioe  ;  enough 
to  say  that  it  was  there,  great,  brilliant,  and 
beautiful.      "  The  savage "    bad    raoisfaed. 
and  if  the  enthusiastic,  intellectual  youth 
was  somewhat  subdued  in  him,  there  was 
instead  a  man,  grave  and   mild,  in  whose 
countenance,  paler,  but  more  signi6cant  than 
formerly,  was  all  the  more  clearly  to  be  seen 
that  heavenly  genius,  the  featares  of  whicfa 
Lagertha  had  seen   long   ago.      And  bow 
beautifully  did  it  shine  forth  aow  in  that  ex- 
pression of  countenance  with  which  Ivir 
regarded  his  brothers  and  sisters,  in  that 
voice  with  which  he  spoke  to  them. 

And  Gerda,  good  young  lady  reader.    If 
I  should  now  tell  thee  that  sbe  had  lost  on« 
of  her  front  teeth ;  that  all  her  beautiful  hair 
had  fallen  off,  and  that  she  now  wore  a  wig, 
that  she  had  lost  the  beauty  of  her  smoon 
skin,  and  was  in  every  way  much  plainer  io 
person — thou  would'st  assuredly  never  for- 
give me,  and  therefore — and  also  I>ecan8e  it 
would  have  been  quite  an  abominable  false- 
hood— I  do  not  say  so.     The  pure  truth  is 
that  Gerda  bad  become  considerably  hand- 
somer than  formerly,  that  she  had  grown  in 
every  way  excepting  in  length  and  hreedtb, 
and  that  was  not  requisite ;  and  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  nature  of  things,  for  she 
had  lived  in  affluence,  and  her  life  bad  been 
active  and  happy;    sbe  had  felt  her  soul 
expand,  become  greater  and  better,  in  one 
word,  grow.     From  such  a  cause  the  coun- 
tenance always  becomes  beautified.     The 
expression  as  of  a  noble  independence  ele- 
vated the  pleasure  of  her  existence.    The 
unequal-tempered,  capricious  girl  had  en- 
tirely disappeared '  in  the  gentle  and  nob^jr 
independent  young  woman. 

I  hope,  my  lady-reader,  that  thou  art  sal- 
isfied^ 

If,  for  the  rest,  I  could  but  make  yon 
rightly  see  how  uncle  Herkules  went  on  ;— 
how  he  swore,  and  was  abusive,  in  his  j^ 
at  seeing  Gerda  and  Ivar  well  and  bappiV 
returned  from  "that  great  piece  of  fwly: 
and  now  that  he  has  all  his  youth  again  as- 
sembled around  him,  how  he  clapped,  w 
squeezed,    and    swung    round   with  W 
"Vidfamne,"   with   the   "Valkyria."  «m 
with  Bror,  and  with  all  the  others  too;  how 
affectionately  and  joyfully  Hedvig  looked  on 
all ; — how  Angustin  smiled  and  talked ;— M" 
Bror  and  GOthilda  joked  ;— how  LonwaM" 
Maja  sprang  one  round  the  other,  and  w(W 
at  the  same  time  out  of  breath ;— how  « 
"  great  ones  and  little  things  "  in  the  nonie 
trooped  forth,  to  contribute  to  the  entj™™" 
ment— even  the  favorite  cups,  favonW  ai'M^ 
favorite  phrases,  etc.  etc. ;  and  h*  »"  "" 
was  received,  and  what  an  animajea  ^ 
was  this  home  of  the  brothers  and  «mw«^ 
this  evening !     Yes,  if  I  could  ni»Ke  yon  ^^ 
this,  it  would  be  charming  both  fiw.y"".,,, 
me.    But  I  can  not  do  it,  and  that » <!•"» 
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pity.  But  you  shall  help  me  with  your  ex- 
eellent  power  of  iinagiiiatioD — ^yoD  shall  fancy 
it  all  to  yourselves. 

One  of  Gerda's  first  private  questions  from 
her  elder  sister  was  with  respect  to  Sigurd. 

But  things  had  not  gone  well  with  Sigurd 
— an  unlucky  star  seemed  to  have  pursued 
him  of  late.  Shortly  after  Gerda's  separa- 
tion from  him,  he  became  involved  in  a  law- 
suit regarding  that  property  which  had  come 
to  him,  by  which,  owing  to  the  ill-will  and 
low-cnnning  of  his  adversary,  he  had  been 
brought  into  many  difficulties.  Sigurd  came 
out  of  the  aflair  with  honor,  but  witli  the 
loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his  property.  This 
he  bore  like  a  man,  and  afterward  merely 
worked  all  the  harder,  in  order  once  more  to 
place  himself  and  his  mother  in  easy  circum- 
stances. Ohedaybe  was  hastily  summoned 
to  his  mother,  who  was  now  the  only  being 
io  the  world  whom  he  appeared  to  love. 
She  had  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  could 
no  longer  speak  whBn  Sigurd  entered  the 
room. 

She  only  took  his  hand,  grasped  it  firmly, 
and — then  die'd.  After  she  was  dead,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  living  hand  could  be 
separated  from  that  of  the  dead.  And  this 
Uring  hand  was  alivo  no  longer ! — it  had 
become  paralyzed.     It  was  the  right  hand. 

It  was  now  about  a  year  since  this  had 
happened,  and  spite  of  all  the  means  with 
which  science  is  acquainted  for  the  relief  Of 
similar  paralysis,  it  had  only  increased — ^had 
extended  to  the  whole  arm,  and  even  down 
the  body,  so  that  it  became  difficult  for 
Sigurd  to  walk.  For  the  last  few  months, 
he  had  been  in  Stockholm,  to  try  if  any 
benefit  could  be  obtained  from  gymnastic 
exercises,  but  hitherto  without  any  visible 
effect.  He  bore  his  misfortune  without 
complaint,  but  his  temper  had  become 
gloomy  and  misanthropic.  The  oppressive 
state  of  inactivity  in  which  he  lived  contrib- 
uted to  its  gloom.  Augustin  had  called  upon 
him  a  few  times,  but  his  visits  had  not  been 
received. 

Such  was  the  Information  which  Oerda 
received  of  her  former  betrothed.  Sigurd 
unfortunate,  ill,  and  lonely !  Tears  flowed 
forth  from  Gerda's  eyes  at  these  thoughts, 
and  a  warm  sentiment  rose  in  her  breast ; — 
it  said,  "  Go  to  him !" 


SIGURD  AND  GERDA. 

Gerda  had  not  observed  it ;  she  had  not 
observed  that  when  she  stepped  on  shore, 
on  her  gative  land,  greeted  and  surrounded 
by  relations  and  friends,  that  a  hired  carriage 
was  standing  near  this  rejoicing  group ;  and 
that  at  its  window  appeared  a  sallow  coun 
tenance,  half  hidden  by  the  wide  cloak-collar, 
but  whose  gloomily-flashing  eyes  were  rivet- 
ed upon  her,  the  blooming,  beaming  girl, 


with  an  expression  which  would  have  dark- 
ened those  beaming  looks  bad  she  perceived 
it.  But  she  was  occupied  by  love  and  joy ; 
and  the  figure,  which  gazed  so  darkly  upon 
her,  did  not  w^b  to  be  seen  ; — that  was  evi- 
dent. 

It  was  the  same  which  on  the  following 
day  sate  alone  in  a  gloomy  room,  in  a  dark 
lane,  in  Stockholm.  He  had  not  slept 
through  the  night ;  he  had  alternately  lain 
down,  and  alternately  walked  about,  tor- 
mented by  anguish  of  soul  and  body.  This 
might  be  seen  in  his  wearied  and  mournful 
countenance.  Wrapped  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  he  now  sate,  sank  in  an  arm-chair, 
with  his  head  bowed  over  the  arm,  which, 
as  if  withered,  hung  in  a  black  scarf  upon 
his  breast.  The  picture  of  yesterday  arose 
before  his  sight.  He  again  saw  that. beau- 
tiful, vigorous  young  woman  (whom  he  had 
at  one  time  called  his  own),  blooming  with 
happiness,  with  conscious  strength  and  good- 
ness. He  followed  her  in  thought  into  the 
circle  of  her  family ;  saw  those  beaming 
glances — heard  those  rejoicing  voices — saw 
those  beloved  beings  form  for  each  other  a 
world  of.  kindness  and  joy.  And  he  looked 
around  himself.  Every  thing  empty,  dead, 
joyless !  Persecuted  by  fate — misunderstood 
by  mankind — deserted  by  his  friends — here 
sate  he  solitary.  But  it  might  have  been 
otherwise,  that  he  knew — many  things  might 
have  been  otherwise,  that  he  felt ;  that  he 
knew  of  himself,  and  this  was  the  most 
painful  of  all.  But — "  It  is  my  own  &ult," 
said  he,  sternly,  to  himself,  and  permitted 
no  complaint  to  come  forth,  but  hardened, 
himself  against  his  fate. 

And  as  he  sate  there,  sleep  came  over 
him,  and  in  the  sleep  a  dream. 

He  dreamed  that  he  found  himself  com- 
bating on  a  field  of  battle.  He  stood  alone- 
against  a  superior  enemy;  he  felt  himself 
wounded,  but  still  fought  on  unvanquished. 

He  then  heard  a  rushing  through  the  air, 
and  looking  up,  he  saw  coming,  upon  her 
winged  horse,  the  Virgin  of  Death,  the 
•'  Valkyria,"  she  who  carries  away  the  com- 
batants to  Odin.  He  saw  her,  with  her  black 
haiF  streaming  in  the  wind,  beneath  her  het- 
met — pale,  but  beautiful,  with  grave  but 
flashing  eyes.  Those  glances  he  had  seen 
once  before. 

A  spear  was  io  her  hand ; — she  hurled  it 
from  her,  and  it  whistled  throngh  the  ur. 
Was  it  her  lightning  glance,  or  was  it  the 
spear  which  penetrated  his  heart?  Enough 
— he  felt  himself  struck.  An  icy  coldness 
paralyzed  his  limbs,  and  lay  like  a  weight  of 
lead  upon  his  breast.     He  sank  down. 

"I  shall  die!"  thought  he;  and  turned 
toward  Death  a  firm  brow  of  defiance,  be- 
cause thus  should  the  bitterness  of  dea^  be 
received.  Then  again  he  heard  the  rushing 
in  the  air,  and  she  stood  quite  near  to  him — 
she  whom  he  had  seen  before.    There  she 
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stood,  beantifal  and  terrible,  and  bending 
over  him — she  kissed  bim.  That  Itiss  took 
away  liis  breath ;  and  yet  he  lived ! — won- 
derftil ! — liVed  through  a  mystic  relationship 
to  her,  whose  cold  touch  had  sent  ice  into* 
his  blood,  and  who  now  took  him  as  a  child 
in  her  arms,  and  held  hira  clasped  to  her 
breast.  He  felt  himself  borne  with  her  upon 
the  winged  steed,  through  the  paths  of  space ; 
he  felt  a  freer  air  rushing  around  him — be 
seemed  to  himself  to  hear  the  joyful  tumult 
from  the  "lofty  halls"— from  the  Halls  of 
Odin,  where  life  is  an  eternal  combat,  and 
the  combat  a  daily  victory. 

And  through  the  vail  of  her  closed  eyelids, 
he  seemed  to  know  her  glance,  which  with 
magic  power  had  overcome  bim.  A  desire 
to  awake  then  came  over  him,  a  desire  to 
see  more  clearly  that  beautiful  countenance 
which  he  now  saw  as  through  a  mist,  to  re- 
turn to  life,  to  himself.  He  struggled  with 
the  death-dream,  and  he — awoke ! 

He  actually  awoke.  But  he  believed  him- 
self to  be  still  dreaming ;  because  she,  in- 
deed, still  stood  there — the  "  Valkyria,"  with 
that  beautiful  pale  countenance  bending  over 
him,  she  stood  actually  there  !  But  was  this 
indeed  the  Virgin  of  death — the  terrible,  the 
cold?  No,  it  was  a  Irving  maiden,  warm 
and  aflectionate.  He  saw  her  eyes  beam 
widi  love — ^he  felt  her  tears  fall  upon  his 
brow.  That  dew  was  life-giving.  His  eyes 
opened.  He  recognized  her!  He  spoke 
her  name : 

•'  Oerda ! — is  that  yon  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sigurd !"  and  she  looked  at  him 
deeply. and  sorrowfully,  and  said : 

"  Sigurd,  you  have  suffered  a  great  deal !" 

He  replied  not.  He  turned  ttway  from 
her,  closed  up  his  soul ! 

She  continued,  cheerfully : 

"I  returned  yesterday  to  Sweden.  I 
then  learned  that  yon  had  suffered  a  great 
loes — ^your  mother.  I  came  to  you  to— how 
is  your  arm,  Signrd?  It  is  paralyzed,  I 
have  beeu  toM.  Let  me  see  it.  No— you 
will  not  refuse  me.  It  is  on  your  mother's 
behalf,  in  her  pMce,  that  I  am  here." 

"  Your  -mother !"  At  that  name,  which 
was  sacred  to  the  son,  he  was  subdued. .  He 
became  as  a  child  in  spirit.  He  let  Gerda 
do  with  him  what  she  would ;  and  in  that 
dear,  affectionate  determination,  which  now 
inspired  her  being,  she  was  irresistible. 

She  loosened  the  black  scarf;  she  took 
off  the  dressing-gown. 

The  paralyzed  arm  fell  as  if  dead  in  her 
lap. 

She  took  it,  however,  between  her  hands ; 
pressed  it  against  her  burning  cheek,  wetted 
it  with  tears,  rubbed  it  with  her  beautiful 
hands  warm  with  life,  so  that  the  will,  the 
sentiments  which  fired  the  heart,  flowed 
from  the  tips  of  the  6ngers,  and  through 
them  to  the  dead  limb.  She  breathed  upon 
't,  and — kissed  it. . 


And  this — ^it  felt.  Its  pulse  throbbed — a 
feeling  of  life  streamed  through  the  veins  ! 

Old  Ling!  if  thou  badst  seen  that  the 
strong  will  of  love  here  accomplished,  in  fiTe 
minutes,  that  which  thy  gymnastics  conU 
not  accomplish  in  five  months!  then — yes, 
then  thou  wouldst  have  have  said : 

"  The  gymnastics  of  love  are  the  first  in 
the  world  ;  but  next  to  these,  come  mine.^' 

Sigurd  had  intended  to  have  been  proud 
and  reserved  toward  Gerda;  but,  at  the 
sight,  at  the  feeling  of  this  tenderness,  this 
life  of  love,  all  the  bands  wbKh  confined  his 
soul  were  loosened,  and  the  frozen,  bittei 
spirit  dissolved  in  pensive  joy  !  And  when 
that  new  feeling,  which  thrilled  through  his 
heart,  was  also  communicated  to  his  body, 
when  he  felt  his  arm  thrill  beneath  Gerda's 
hand,  when  he  felt  the  blood'  flow  through 
the  benumbed  veins,  and  when  he  saw  her 
on  her  knees  before  him,  so  humble  and  so 
powerful,  all  at  once  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Miraculous  girl ! — thou  givest  to  me  new 
life !" 

And  so  it  was.  Yes !  Denier  of  mira- 
cles ;  yes,  she  did  so.  And  that  which  was 
begun  by  the  gymnastics  of  love,  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  widow  of  Ling  (now  Brant- 
ing),  until  the  effect  was  completed,  the  par- 
alyzed arm  was  restored  to  its  full  powers. 

Greater,  however,  was  the  miracle  which 
was  wrought  in  the  inner  life.  That  begao 
also  at  the  same  moment,  but  was  perfected 
during  the  days,  weeks,  months,  in  which 
Siguitl  still  was  a  sufferer,  and  while  Gerds 
was  his  daily  companion — ^his  reader — his 
secretary — and,  beyond  all,  his  sympathiz 
ing,  affectionate  friend. 

And  the  woman,  who  had  formerly  set 
herself  up  in  defiance  of  Sigurd's  commands, 
who  never  could  induce  herself  to  act  io 
compliance  with  his  desires,  was  now  atten- 
tive to  his  slightest  wishes ;  she  endeavored 
to  read  in  his  looks  those  which  his  lips  re- 
fused to  utter. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  Sigurd  was  now 
quite  a  different  man  to  what  he  had  been 
formerly. 

The  connection  between  the  two  was  a 
wonderful,  a  mysterious  one.  They  never 
by  a  word  touched  upon  the  past.  They 
were  parted  as  betrothed ;  and  yet  they  were 
now  nearer  to  each  other  than  they  were  at 
the '  time  when  they  were  united  by  diii 
bond.  Their  souls  were  now  united ; — they 
felt,  thought,  and  conversed  together,  as  they 
never  had  done  before.  Not  that  they  al- 
ways and  on  all  subjects  agreed.  Impossible 
and  not  entertaining,  either.  They  now 
often  thought  differently  ;  but  their  voices, 
and  their  modes  of  speaking,  sounded  very 
unlike  what  they  used  to  do ;  and  the  effect 
also  which  was  produced,  was  very  unlike 
that  which  was  produced  when  they  were 
raised  by  the  spirits  of  command  and  defi- 
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Wtwt  m^jht  not  come  out  of  all  dus  ia 
time? 

We  shall  see  in  a  while.  Now  we  will 
retnro  to — 

THE   BROTHER   AND   SISTER 
HOME. 

It  was  an  active,  merry,  restless,  strange 
life  which  prevailed  there.  There  were 
DOW  together  young,  powerful  human  beings, 
who  upon  diflereDt  paths  had  developed  their 
different  talents,  and  who,  by  means  of  them, 
had  attained  to  clearness  and  stability  even 
in  the  outward  life.  They  had  arrived  at  a 
certain  station  in  their  life's  career,  and  now 
a  pause  occurred,  or  rather  a  moment  of 
rest.  Most  of  them  felt  that  something  new 
must  now  take  place,  a  higher,  a  more  per- 
fect development  of  life.  This  in  a  particu- 
lar manner  had  reference  to  Ivar  and  Gerda. 
The  professional  life  which  they  had  hither- 
to led  was  not  sufficient  for  them ;  therefore, 
either  their  professional  talents  were  not  suf- 
ficiently great  to  satisfy  this,  or  this  was  not 
sufficiently  large  alone  to  satisfy  their  souls. 
They  longed  for  something  else,  for  some- 
thing more. 

And  all  the  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their 
friends,  became,  as  it  were,  infected  by  this 
longing.  But  the  word,  the  originating 
thought,  was  still  wanting  to  them. 

They  were  all  together  every  day,  in  par- 
ticular every  eveniag,  these  warm,  struggling 
souls.  There  were  they  all  olive  with  news 
from  foreign  lands,  thoughts  about  mankind, 
tlie  times,  life,  both  the  inward  and  the  out- 
ward ;  then  did  heart  and  brain  open  their 
chambers  and  give  and  receive  new  light. 
Drop  fell  to  drop ;  fire  kindled  fire. 

And  the  household  gods  of  home  guarded 
and  watched  it,  while  all  the  winds  of  the 
world  blew  up  the  flames. 

Beloved  reader !  That  wind  which  caresses 
thy  brow,  or  which  whistles  at  thy  window, 
is  indeed  the  child  of  the  same  great  wind 
which  roars  around  the  globe  and  which 
journeys  over  all  the  lands  of  the  earth. 
Thou  hearest  in  its  voice,  a  voice  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

So  is  it  also  with  the  wind  of  the  spirit — 
and  more  so  than  ever  in  our  days,  when 
steam  is  united  to  mind  and  loosens  its  fetter- 
ed wings  for  an  altogether  freer  flight  round 
the  world.  And  dost  thou  not  hear  how  it 
speaks  from  coast  to  coast,  from  land  to  land, 
from  city  to  city  ?  Dost  thou  not  hear  feel- 
ing awake  to  feeling,  thought  reply  to  thought, 
tone  vibrate  to  tone,  and  the  little  islands  echo 
back  the  accords  of  the  great  hemispheres  ? 
Dost  thou  not  hear  the  spheres  rush  on  in 
altogether  purer  harmonies,  in  more  inward 
melodies,  altogether  more  powerful  and 
loftier  ?  Dost  thtfu  not  hear  it  ? — then  be- 
wail thyself.  For  thine  ear  is  not  pure,  and 
thou  art  deprived  of  a  great  enjoyment. 


But  if  thoa  dost  hear  it — and  knowest  of 
a  certainty  that  thou  dost — then  must  then 
also  hear,  at  this  time,  a  certain  melody,  a 
certain  song  which  goes  through  every  other, 
and  in  which  peoples,  remotely  separated 
peoples,  sing  harmoniously  together. 

It  is  the  song  of  union,  of  fraternization 
on  earth,  of  a  great  brother-and-sister-life, 
in  which  all  mankind  shall  recognize  each 
other  as  chiMren  of  the  same  father-house, 
born  to  divide  with  each  other  the  same  in- 
heritance of  goodness  and  joy. 

Yes,  in  this  great  recognition  mankind  will 
be  united.  It  is  caused  by  the  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

Societies  are  formed,  both  small  and  great, 
to  carry  out  into  life  what  this  spirit  desires. 
Weak  human  beings  give  to  each  other  their 
hands,  and  thereby  they  become  stronger. 
The  electric  stream  of  the  power  of  God's 
love  more  rapidly  penetrates  them  all. 

It  was  a  spark  of  this  fire  ;  it  was  a  wind 
from  that  wind  of  which  we  have  jiiik  spoken 
which  one  day  moved  among  the  megibera 
of  our  family  circle  and  united  them  in  one 
will  and  for  oAe  purpose. 

One  evening,  when  Ivar  and  Gerda  had 
just  been  speaking  of  their  visit  to  the  cele- 
brated American  Manufactory  of  Lowell, 
and  all  had  listened  with  the  warmest,  the 
most  joyful  interest,  Augustin  all  at  once 
sprang  up  and  exclaimed — 

"  Listen,  my  friends  ?  We  are  now 
many  of  us,  and  we  ask,  what  shall  we  do  ? 
what  shall  we  undertake  ?  Why  should  we 
not  unite  ourselves  and  establish  a  Swedish 
Lowell  ?  a  community  on  Swedish  ground, 
with  Swedish  customs,  in  which  we  might 
endeavor  to  elevate  the  work-people  to  the 
highest  possible  improvement,  freedom,  and 
happiness,  and  where  every  one  of  us  might 
give  his  talent  to  the  common  weal  ?" 

That  was  the  word — that  was  the  thought 
— that  was  the  point  of  union  of  which  there 
had  been  an  undefined  presentiment,  and 
for  which  all  bad  sought.  All  at  once  it  was 
felt  by  the  whole  family  circle,  and  as  the 
brooks  roar  with  the  unbinding  of  the  fetters 
of  spring,  and  rush  forward  to  carry  their 
waters  to  the  river,  so  now  hastened  gladly 
brothera  and  sisters,  and  friends,  with  their 
consent,  their  gifts  and  powers  to  aid  in  the 
new  work. 

This  tendency  was  not,  however,  neu)  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  brothers  and  sisters. 
We  have  long  since  seen  in  Hedvig,  in  Au- 
gustin, in  Ivar  and  Gerda,  in  Uno,  and  in 
every  one  of  them  in  their  own  way,  that 
loveful  tendency  which  leads  man  out  of  his 
own  private  /,  and  his  own  individual  circle, 
to  diffuse  generally  the  good  and  the  happi- 
ness which  he  has  himself  obtained. 

They  were  all  of  them  in  this  way  chil- 
dren of  the  very  best  spirit  of  the  age.  Au- 
gustin's  proposal  had  merely  opened  the  way 
by  which  good  desires  would  make  thsm- 
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•elves  avsilable ;  had  shown  a  ceotral  point, 
a  definite  object  around  which  they  conld 
gamier. 

In  the  light  of  enthnsiasm  this  now  grew 
and  became  more  and  more  beautiful  and 
•ignificaDt.  Patriotism  and  Christian  senti- 
ments give  birth  to  great  thoughts,  to  beau- 
fnl  institations.  . 

Ivar  was  again  a  fanatic — bnt  this  time  in 
the  light  of  a  corrected  understanding,  for 
that  Utopia  which  was  the  most  beaatiful 
dream  oi  his  youth.  Gerda  sang  alond  in 
joy  becanse  she  should  be  able  to  introduce 
singing  into  the  life  of  the  people ;  she  di- 
vided already  the  work-people  into  choruses 
— the  boys'  and  the  girls'  choruses  —  and 
taught  them  beautifal,  ennobling  songs. 

Hedvig  sat  with  her  deep,  loving  eyes  fall 
of  tears,  and  her  heart  full  of  maternal 
thoughts.  She  already  clasped  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  young  community  in*her  em- 
brace. Bror  undertook  to  establish  a  libra- 
ry ;  he  would  the  very  next  morqing  hasten 
away^  three  book-aoctions  to  begin  the  col- 
lection. 

There  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  joy  which  a 
person  feels  in  great  and  good  undertakings 
m  which  he  is  a  participator.  We  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  nobler  or  a  better  on 
earth.  It  is  a  joy  which  elevates  his  con- 
sciousness,  and  strengthens  all  his  powers. 
That  spirit  of  the  Me  of  the  community 
which  permeates  his  individnal  Ufe;  that 
sentiment  that  has  united  him  in  thought  and 
action  w^  the  noblest  interests  of  the  age, 
give  to  his  existence  a  higher  importance 
and  a  greater  purpose.  Now  he  knows  him- 
self to  be  one  of  God's  instruments  on  earth, 
and  more  joyfully  and  more  freely  he  lifts 
up  his  eyes  to  Him. 

Sweden  has  more  than  once  seen  spring 
forth  from  its  bosom,  associations,  the  off- 
spring of  a  noble-  thought.  That  so-called 
Gothic  Association  is  of  this  kind,  and  we  all 
know  what  beautiful  fruits  it  has  borne. 

Its  object  was  to  regenerate  and  develop 
the  arts  of  the  fatherland.  And  it  did  so. 
That  brother-and-sister  unity  which  is  now 
founded,  will  form  that  perfect  association, 
and  through  and  with  this,  develop  the  per- 
fect human  being. 

Will  it  succeed  ?  The  result  of  it  is  un- 
certain. But  it  is  beantiful  to  attempt  that 
which  is  great.  And  we  are  not  without 
good  anticipations ;  because  we  see  in  the 
association  good  desires;  good  heads,  and 
larga  capital,  which  is  a  capital  thing  in  car- 
rying out  great  ideas. 

We  see  little  Bror— thanks,  little  Bror— - 
with  his  young  bride,  stand  with  their  mill- 
ion ready  to  employ  it  in  the  common  en- 
terprise. 

We  see  Mina,  the  millionaire's  second 
daughter,  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  stand 
ready  with  her  portion.  The  young  girl  has 
had  a  clear  insight  into  the  blessing  ol  wealth. 


We  see,  in  the  end,  many  other  persona, 

out  of  our  family  circle,  induced  to  take  part 
in  this  enterprise,  with  heart,  head,  or  capi- 
tal. 

Becanse  all  enterprise  fonnded  upon 
noble  and  true  principles,  has  the  power  of 
attracting  human  beings.  The  noble-minded 
hear  in  them  a  heavenly  voice.  And  they 
follow  it.  Others  follow  with  the  stream; 
and  thus  it  grows. 

A  little  deliberative  society  yraa  formed, 
to  bring  into  shape  the  proposal  for  this  new 
association.  The  wholiB  conduct  and  man- 
agement of  the  business  were  confided  to 
Augustin.  Even  uncle  Herkules  went  to 
the  assembly — ^for  even  he  was  warm  for  its 
plans — although  some  of  the  members  enter- 
tained doubts  as  to  the  harmony  which  wouM 
subsist  between  him  and  the  others. 

But  at  the  beginning  all  went  oo  well. 
All  was  life  and  gladness,  and  brisk  activi^ 
in  the  circle  of  family  and  friends.  And  the 
following  winter  promised  to  be  lively  and 
active  also,  for  during  this  time  the  great 
plans  were  to  be  concerted  in  readiness  for 
the  following  spring,  when,  with  the  first 
song  of  the  lark,  they  were  to  be  carried  into 
operation. 

GOthilda  merely  wondered  whether  or  not 
"the  architect"  wouM  come  home  in  time 
to  assist  in  the  buildings.  And  for  the  rest, 
she  confined  her  participation  in  the  general 
movement,  to  the  "  wonder  how  it  would 
go  on ."  The  spirit  of  community  was  weak 
in  her.  This  she  acknowledged,  with  her 
nose  turned  up,  and  smiling  and  Joking 
lips. 

Very  much  more  lively  was  this  spirit  in 
the  rest  of  the  family  circle.  But  while  it 
governs  them,  and  while  during  these  win- 
ter months  a  whole  new  Flora  of  feelings, 
thoughts,  views,  and  institutions  bloom  forth, 
and  life  goes  forward  rapidly,  we  see  a  couple 
of  small,  private  matters  going  backward,  or 
turned  upside  down,  which  we  must  pay 
attention  to. 

1. — We  see  young  Mina,  now  the  heir»» 
of  a  large  fortune,  surrounded  by  a  large 
troop  of  tovers,  who  very  much  resembto 
the  lovers  of  the  late  Mrs.  Penelope,  of 
Ithaca.  And  the  whole  world  talks  aboat 
it,  and  the  whole  world  expects  that  she  will 
take  that  step,  make  that  choice  which  peo- 
ple, ever  since  the  Jewish  dispensation  haw 
accustomed  themselves  to  regard  as  the  odIT 
one  capable  of  giving  happiness  to  man,  m 
especially  to  woman ;  in  a  word,  that  tne 
young  giri  will  get  married.  . . 

But  the  young  girl,  who  was  giltM  w'J" 
a  strong  mind  and  a  kind  heart,  bad  eaiy 
seen  life  from  any  thing  but  a  cheerful  pow 
of  view,  and  she  had^made  her  own  senow 
reflections  on  tho  condition  of  the  ^o""' 
life  and  happiness.  And  now,  wnen^^ 
great  troop  of  loven  rushed  all  at  "?*j 
ward  the  heiress,  she— retreated  b«*w»' 
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made  a  conrtesy,  thanked  them,  but  declared, 
■8  to  diat  matter,  that  she  wished  to  remain 
unmarried. 

Her  serioas  proposal  was  this ;  that  she 
would  become  a  sister  in  the  association, 
probably  like  sister  Hedvlg,  and  live  happily, 
simply  by  employing  her  talents  and  her 
property  in  making  others  happy.  The 
cordial  and  friendly  relationship  into  which 
she  had  now  entered  with  many  amiable 
persons,  and  the  views  which  opened  before 
her  for  her  Aature  life,  made  her,  in  the 
mean  time,  earnestly  and  inwardly  happy. 

The  world  talked  a  deal  abont  the  strange 
choice  she  had  made.  But  whether  it  was 
•  step  forward,  or  a  step  backward,  which 
she  had  taken,  they  were  divided  in  opinion. 
And — 

What  thinks  the  reader  7 

But  the  second  is,  beyond  all  opestion,  a 
turning  upside-down  of  affairs.  It  is  auite 
a  taming  upside-down,  that  Ivar  should  be- 
come the  pnpil  of  his  former  pupil !  Yes, 
but  so  it  is,  nevertheless. 

Every  thing  that  he  thought,  every  thing 
that  he  wrote,  of  and  for  the  new  asso- 
ciation, be  must  involuntarily  tell  and  rend 
to'  little  Karin,  and  it  is  extraordinary  how 
he  listened  to  every  thought,  nay,  to  every 
feeling  which  she  had  on  the  subject.  But 
yet  it  is  not  a  wonder.  Little  Karin  had 
herself  grown  up  out  of  the  poor  working 
class.  She  knows  its  position,  its  suffer- 
ings, its  temptations,  and  needs.  She  has 
the  deepest  sympathies  therewith,  and  that 
and  her  naturally  correct  and  fine  tact,  en- 
able her  to  throw  light  on  these  subjects 
which  can  direct  even  the  learned  In  their 
principles. 

Angustin  also  listened  as  attentively  as 
Ivar  to  the  thoughts  of  the  young  girl,  in 
porticnlar,  as  they  referred  to  the  condition 
of  young  women  without  .money  in  Sweden, 
and  especially  in  Stockholm,  what  it  is,  and 
what  it  ought  to  be. 

It  was  also  to  this  class — which  in  this 
Swedish  scheme,  as  well  as  that  at  Lowell, 
would  constitute  a  great  portion  of  the  work- 
people— that  the  brothers  and  sisters  turned 
their  attention  independently,  and  to  which 
they,  would  give  an  especial  guardianship. 
One  day  Augustin  said :  "  Yes ;  and  if  we 
should  never  carry  out  our  plans  so  exten- 
sively, that  people  could  walk  in  our  manu- 
factory— as  President  Jackson  did  in  Low- 
ell— three  English  miles  and  a  half  among 
rows  of  young  girls  in  silk-stockings  and 
with  parasols,  yet  still  we  may  come  to  see 
that  no  person  shall  sink  into  a  bond-slave, 
but  shall  elevate  himself  every  day  in  the 
week  ;  that  no  young  Swedish  woman,  the 
future  mother,  educator,  and  feltow-citrzen, 
shall  feel  herself  to  be  a  mean,  despised, 
and  despicable  being." 

Many  also  of  the  institutions  at  Lowell, 
tor  the  inteDectnal  and  moral  advaocement 


of  the  young  workwomen,  were  to  be  in- 
troduced ibto  the  Swedish  association. 

And  how  happy  did  this  prospect  for  her 
poor  sisters  make  little  Karin ! 

We  will  not  conceal  the  fact,  that  amidst 
the  upside-down-turned  relationship  winch 
took  place  between  the  former  teacher  and 
his  pupil,  we  can  see  a  little  malicious 
divinity,  who  laughinely  shakes  his  wines 
above  them,  because  be  can  see  ^at  right 
through  this,  the  interests  of  die  society, 
and  nie  interests  of  all  the  factoiy-g^ris, 
there  is  another  also  which  has  become  im- 
portant to  the  young  couple,  and  which,  in 
time,  may  lead  them  to 

And  he,  the  ill-natured  one,  has  had  from 
ancient  times,  a  delight  in  quizzing  and  con- 
founding people. 

Sister  Hedvig,  however,  was  much  pleased 
to  see  the  increasing  and  beautiful  affection 
of  the  two  young  couple.  They  were,  in- 
deed, her  children. 

It  was  daring  this  cheerful  and  gay  move- 
ment ;  amidst  these  growing  anticipations, 
that,  all  at  once,  there  arose  upon  the 
vemally-bright  heaven — 

A  DARK  CLOUD. 

Hedtio  had  been  awoke,  several  nights, 
with  a  dull  sound,  which  she  seemed  to  near 
in  the  house ;  and,  with  a  disquiet  of  mind, 
which  Was  inexplicable  to  herself,  she  lay 
and  listened  to  the  sound  of  footsteps  pacing 
about,  and  which  she  thought  she  could  per- 
ceive to  be  near  at  hand,  although  their  sound 
was  always  soft,  and  nearly  always  regular, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  she  often  could  be- 
lieve they  were  not  human  footsteps,  but 
strokes  of  a  hammer,  which  worked  during 
the  night.  Her  heart,  however,  seemed 
compeSed  involuntarily  to  beat  more  violently 
at  this  sound,  and  uneasy  thoughts  were  ex- 
cited by  it. 

Hedvig  thought  of  Augustin,  and  that  for 
some  tirife  he  had  not  been  quite  like  him- 
self. Not  that  he  was  less  kind,  less  affec- 
tionate, or  friendly  ;  but  he  was  less  gay,  and 
more  abstracted.  He  often  was  sunk  in 
thought,  which  did  not  appear  to  be  cheer- 
ful; and  when  he  observed  that  Hedvig's 
glance  rested  inquiringly  upon  him,  he  woukl 
assume  a  hasty  liveliness,  which  was  not 

Jiuite  natural  to  him.  He  had  also  avoided, 
or  some  days,  being  alone  in  the  evenmgs 
with  Hedvig,  which  otherwise  was  so  great 
a  pleasure  to  him.  He  assigned  as  the 
cause,  "having  a  deal  to  write,"  and  went 
early  to  his  own  room.  Hedvig  had  indeed 
endeavored  to  attribute  it  to  ^  thought  that 
was  required  for  the  colony  and  the  new  as- 
sociation, as  did  GOthilda ;  but  still  she  felt 
clearly  that  this  occupation  of  mind  was 
guiltless  of  the  melancholy  in  her  brother's 
silence,  because  these  thoughts  hod  always 
enlivened  him,  and  made  him  happy.  There 
must  be  some  other  cause. 
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One  night,  Hedvig  heard  the  footsteps  | 
more  distinctly,  more  decidedly  than  com- 
moD,  and  it  appeared  to  her  that  they  were 
in  the  general  sitting-room,  which  was  be- 
low her  chamber,  and  near  to  which  was 
Augustin's  room. 

Impelled  by  an  irresistible  anxiety,  Hed- 
vig  arose,  lighted  a  candle,  dressed  herself, 
and  went  down  the  little  staircase  which  led 
from  her  room  to  the  lower  story.  She  Us- 
tened  at  the  sitting-room  door,  but  she  no 
longer  heard  any  step  within;  every  thing 
was  silent.  She  softly  opened  the  door,  and 
entered. 

It  was  all  dark  within — dark  and  silent. 
A  watch  only  was  ticking,  and  that  showed 
the  hour  of  midnight. 

Hedvig  looked  attentively  round  the  room, 
with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  somebody  having 
lately  been  there.  She  thought  that  she 
could  perceive  that  the  books  upon  the  table, 
near  the  sofa,  lay  differently  to  what  they 
did  in  the  evening.  One  volume  lay  open. 
Hedvig  looked  into  it.  It  was  a  portion  of 
Atterbom's  "  Swedish  Seers  and  Bards,"  and 
it  was  open  at  the  beautiful  sketch  of  the 
Life  of  Frese.  Some  passages  were  under- 
lined, and  Hedvig  read — 

*'  My  thoDghts  stood  at  the  goal  from 
which  no  one  can  return.  I  then  considered 
with  myself,  whether,  in  contemplating  my 
own  death,  I  could  find  pleasure.  And,  be- 
hold !  it  seemed  to  me  that  from  the  frost  of 
death  would  proceed  the  food  and  sweetness 
of  the  strong.  I  perceived  that  the  bitter- 
ness of  death  could  change  all  my  sorrow 
into  joy.  This  I  locked  up  in  my  heart  as  a 
treasure  greater  than  all  the  richea  of  the 
world !" 

In  another  place,  the  following  words  were 
underdrawn : — 

"  I  will  praise  thee,  my  God,  my  hope, 
with  the  lips  of  light  or  darkness." 

And  again,  in  another  place : — 

"  Let  God  manifest  himself,  tlAt  the  af- 
flicted may  meet  where  an  eternity  makes 
them  again  young  and  happy !" 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  what  does  this  mean  7" 
thought  Hedvig,  while  an  anxious  forebod- 
ing of  some  approaching  misfortune  oppress- 
ed her  heart ;  "  and  who  has  here  during 
the  depth  of  the  night  sought  consolation  ?" 

At  that  moment  her  eye  fell  upon  a  blank 
paper  book.  She  knew  it  well :  it  was  Au- 
gustin's diary,  in  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  write  a  few  words  every  evening.  It 
now  lay  open  upon  the  table,  and  beside  it 
stood  the  ink-stand,  with  the  pen  in  it, 
which  seem^  to  show  that  he  had  just 
been  writing.  Hedvig's  eyes  were  involun- 
tarily riveted  upon  some  lines  which  seemed 
still  moist,  and  she  read  the  following : — 

"  I  have  spoken  with  M .    He  leaves 

me  no  doubt  as  to  my  condition — as  to  what 
I  have  to  expect  and  to  fear.  Thus  far  and 
DO  longer ! — 


"It  has  come  on  singularly;  unperceived 
— like  a  thief  la  the  night.  And  now  it  is 
there,  ond  must  be  met — ma**.' 

"  I  have  scarcely  been  willing  to  believe 
it.  I  have  thought  that  it  must  be  other 
wise,  must  pass  over ;  but  the  loDg  continn 

ance  of  the  sufTering,  and  M 's  word, 

have  convinced  me. 

"  It  is  hard  for  me.  It  is  diflBcuIt  to  me. 
I  will  acknowledge  it,  because  it  is  so.  I 
was  too  happy — I  was  too  much  •ttached  to 
earthly  life,  with  my  hetoved,  my  fr-iends, 
and  those  plans  for  the  future,  which  wouU 
be  the  means  of  happiness  to  so  many .' .' .' 
— And  now — now,  all  at  once,  an  end — an 

end ! An  end  ?     Nay,  good  God !     Not 

an  end ;  that  I  do  not  believe.     But  still — 
farewell  to  so  much,  to  so  many — and — 

"  My  Hedvig — my  betoved  Hedvig ! — " 

Hedvig  could  not  read  any  fardier.  A 
dimness  cam6  over  her  sight,  a  cold  sweat 
bathed  her  forehead,  and  her  knees  trembled. 

"  Where  is  he  V  asked  she  half  aloud. 
"  I  must  see  him — must  know — " 

And  as  she  looked  up,  and  was  about  to 
rise,  behold ! — there  stood  Augustin,  and  ex- 
tended his  arms  toward  her. 

He  stood  there  like  an  angel  of  consolation 
and  love,  ready  to  take  the  bitterness  from 
the  cup  which  she  had  to  drink. 

And  how  affectionately  and  mercifully  be 
DOW  informed  the  trembling  Hedwig  of  his 
condition  and  of  his  danger,  with,  at  the 
same  time,  a  possibility  of  his  being  restored 
— a  possibility  in  which,  however,  he  himself 
did  not  believe. 

Augustin's  malady  was  of  that  terriUe 
kind,  which  remains  for  a  long  time  deeply 
concealed,  and  which  steals  upon  the  con- 
stitution without  anyforewaroing,  and  which, 
when  it  exhibits  itself,  is  considered  fatal, 
as  nothing  besides  a  painful  operation  can 
save  life. 

Such  was  Augustin's  condition ;  but,  when 
he  saw  the  terrible  effect  which  this  com- 
munication produced  upon  Hedvig,  he  en- 
deavored only  to  soften  the  danger  and  recall 
hope. 

"  I  have,"  said  he,  "  frightened  myself  by 
not  communicating  this  matter  to  you,  sad 
by  allowing  it  to  weigh  only  on  me.  •  Von 
have  spoiled  me,  Hedvig,  by  always  besnn| 
half  of  every  thing  that  was  oppressive  to 
me.  And  now,  I  know,  that  after  I  h«'» 
talked  obont  it  to  yon,  it  wiD  seem  to  me 
much  less  dangerous ;  and  it  will,  in  the  end, 
not  be  so  at  aU.  But,  should  it  becoi^ 
otherwise,  should  it  be  the  will  of  God  to 
separate  us  for  a  little  time,  promise  in*. 
my  Hedvig,  to  help  me  to  bear  it,  to  snppon 
me  with  your  heavenly  mind;  raise  npy"''' 
too  worldly  brother!  We  know,  mdeetf- 
Hedvig,  after  aU,  that  we  shall  always  M" 
each  other— that  we  sbaB  always  W^J™ 


to  be  united.    This  is  a  divine  joy 


and  a 


certainty  whksh  nothing  oaa  t«ke  awV 
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us.  And  this  I  know,  Hedvig,  that  if  I  can 
but  see  jrou  cheerfully  and  courageously 
meet  whatever  may  happen,  that  I  also  shall 
meet  it  with  cheerfulness.*' 

Thus  talked  he  nobly  and  kindly ;  and 
Hedvig,  she  wept  much  and  painfully,  but 
the  admiration  and  love  which  her  brother 
caused  her  at  this  moment  to  feel,  was  to 
her  so  delightful  and  so  inTigorating,  that 
her  heart  had  power  to  lift  itself  above  mis- 
fortune. She  will  deserve  his  confidence ; 
she  will  become  to  him  what  he  wishes  her 
to  be.  She  dried  her  tears,  kissed  him,  and 
■aid: 

"  I  will  endeavor." 

"  Thanks,"  said  he,  with  a  cheerful  look, 
and  kissed  her  hand.  "  If  you  only  knew 
how  good  and  strengthening  this  is  to  m^ 
Ah !  I  feel  myself  quite  light  and  cheerful 
again.  I  feel  that  you  were  given  to  me  as 
'  a  help'  in  life.  God  bless  you !  And  now 
away  with  dejection  and  gloomy  thoughts ; 
now  fresh  to  life  again,  and  to  our  plans  for 
the  future.  Now  I  shall  work  right  zeal- 
ously for  them,  and  we  shall  divide  pleasure 
and  pain  as  we  did  formerly.  We  have  still 
two  or  three  months,  Hedvig,  before  the 
question  of  my  life  comes  in  operation ;  be- 
fore M can  help  me,  and  till  then  we 

shall  have  important  work  to  do." 

From  this  moment,  Augastin  devoted  him- 
•elf  with  more  lively  activity  than  formerly 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  which  he 
had  proposed.  And  Hedvig  now  sate  by 
his  side,  during  the  hours  of  the  night  When 
he  was  not  able  to  sleep,  and  made  the  labor 
easier  and  more  cheeiful.     And  while  Au- 

§ustin  felt  the  progress  of  the  malady  w»ald 
estroy  his  earthly  frame,  he  felt,  with  a 
certain  sublime  joy,  how  bis  spirit  emanci- 
pated itself,  and  was  able,  during  the  decline 
of  the  temporal  being,  to  labor  for  eternal 
purposes.  And  while  his  body  became  weak- 
er, his  soul  became  stronger  and  greater. 

As  Augustin's  illness  soon  made  it  difficult 
for  him  to  go  out,  the  friends  of  the  associ- 
ation assembled  in  his  room,  and  here  it  was 
diat  the  consultations  took  place. 

And  here  there  was  life,  life!  There 
often  was  no  one  in  this  assembly  Who  bore 
it  in  mind  that  he  who  conducted  it,  he 
whose  living  thoughts  and  living  words  ani- 
mated and  held  all  togethef,  bore  in  himself 
the  seed  of  an  approaching  and  painful  death. 
Yes !  One  there  was,  however,  who  never, 
almost  never  forgot  it ;  there  she  sate,  with 
her  brother,  at  her  frame  or  her  needlework, 
and  listened  to  the  others,  and  even  occa- 
sionally took  part  in  the  conversation.  One 
there  was,  whose  warmest  feelings  were 
thrilled  through  by  this  thought,  as  by  an 
ice- wind ;  it  waa  a  loving  soul — and  you  know 
who  it  was. 

A  great  deal  was  brought  forward  during 
these  conversations ;  many,  many  thoughts 
■nd  proposals,  enough  to  fill  large  magazines. 


Preserve  me  from  having  to  give  an  acsount 
of  them  all!  Some  few  grains,  however, 
fallen  out  of  the  sheaves  of  thought,  have  I 
picked  up — and  the  reader  may  ether  pass 
them  by  or  glean  them  up  according  to  his 
pleasure.    I  present  them  now  as 

SUNDRIES. 

Aduostin  had  a  little  difficnlty  sometimes 
to  keep  the  balance  equal  between  two  of 
his  friends.  The  one  would  give  too  much, 
and  (he  other  altogether  too  littlet 

To 'the  first  Augnstin  said — 

"  Softly  !  Nothing  for  nothing  I  We 
would  gladly  provide  our  work-people  with 
every  good  thmg;  but  they  must  themselves' 
obtain  them.  We  will,  therefore,  place 
them  in  a  condition  to  acquire  them  by  theur 
industry  and  good  behavior.  To  deny  our- 
selves, to  give  up,  does  no  harm  in  th» 
beginning.  Nay,  it  is  beneficial.  Have  not 
most  of  us  begun  with  it  ?  I  remember  very 
well  how  I  many  a  time,  at  the  University, 
went'out  at  dinner  time,  and  wandered  about 
the  streets,  to  dissipate  the  hunger  which  I 
had  not  the  means  of  satisfying ;  and  how 
many  an  act  of  self-denial,  my  young  com- 
rades and  I  were  obliged  to  submit  to.  Bat 
we  knew  that  we  were  laboring  for  prefer^ 
ment,  and  for  a  certain  after-advantage. 
This  supported  temper  and  courage,  and 
enabled  us  cheerfully  to  bear  the  renuncia- 
tion, which  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  good 
teacher.  Nay,  we  should  n(4be  frigid  with 
our  work-people,  but  should  give  them  tbo 
best  that  we  have  for  ourselves  ;  a  position 
in  life  in  which  they  can,  from  year  to  year, 
— nay,  fro(p  month  to  month — make  an  ad- 
vance onward ;  in  which  they  can  improve 
themselves,  lay  up  something  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  prepare  for  themselves  a  calm  old 
age.  But  we  must  firmly  establish  the 
principle — (p  every  one  according  to  his 
meritw 

"  Yes,  this  must  become  the  law. 

"But  in  order  that  justice  may  here  be- 
come perfect,  we  must  judge  of  the  merit 
and  reward  it  according  to  the  Oospel.  And 
here  ifflow  me,  my  friends,  to  read  yon  a 
portion  of  the  Oospel,  which  I  confess  was 
formerly  a  stumbling-stone  to  me.  Now  it 
is  a  source  of  pleasure,  because  I  believe 
myself  to  understand  its  deeper  meaning. 
And  this  is  applicable  also  to  our  proposed 
scheme." 

And/  Augastin  read  aloud  the  foltowing 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  chap.  20. 

"  For  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  onto 
a  man  that  is  an  householder,  which  went 
out  early  in  the  morning  to  hire  laborers 
into  hill  vineyard. 

"  And  when  he  had  agreed  with  the  la- 
borers for  a  penny  a  day,  he  sent  them  into 
his  vineyard.  ■> 

"  And  he  went  out  about  the  third  hour. 
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and  saw  others  standing  idle  in  the  market- 
place. 

'*  And  he  said  unto  them  :  Go  ye  also  into 
the  vineyard,  and  whatsoever  is  right  I  will 
give  you.     And  they  went  their  way. 

"  Again  he  went  out  about  the  sixth  and 
ninth  hour,  and  did  likewise. 

"  And  about  the  eleventh  hour  he  went 
out  and  found  others  standing  idle,  and  saith 
unto  them,  why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day 
idle? 

"And  they  sakl  nnto  him.  Because  no 
nun  hath^iired  os.  He  saith  unto  them, 
Qo  ye  also  into  the  vineyard,  and  whatso- 
ever is  right  that  shall  ye  receive. 

"  So  when  even  was  come  the  Lord  of 
the  vineyard  saith  nnto  his  stewai'd,  call  the 
laborers  and  give  them  their  hire,  beginning 
from  the  first  unto  the  last. 

"  And  when  they  came  tliat  were  hired 
about  the  eleventh  boor,  they  received  every 
man  a  penny. 

"  But  when  the  first  came,  they  supposed 
that  they  should  have  received  more ;  and 
tfaey  likewise  received  every  man  a  penny. 

'*  But  when  they  had  received  it,  they 
innrmnred  against  the  good  man  of  the  house, 

'*  Saying,  these  last  have  bnt  wrought  but 
one  hour,  and  thou  hast  made  them  equal 
unto  us,  which  have  borne  the  burden  and 
the  heat  of  the  day. 

"  Bnt  he  answered  one  of  them  and  said, 
Friend,  I  do  thee  no  wrong ;  didst  not  thou 
agree  with  me  for  a  penny  ? 

"  Take  tbaV  ia  thine  and  go  thy  way  :  I 
will  eive  unto  this  last  even  as  nnto  thee. 

"  Is  it  not  lawfiil  for  me  to  do  what  I  will 
with  mine  own  ?  Is  thme  eye  evil  because 
I  am  good  ?" 

"  And  now,"  continued  Aagnstin,  "  I  will 
apply  this  to  our  enterprise  in  this  way. 

"  Merit  shall  be  estimated  not  ?nerdy  from 
die  consideration  of  advantage.  The  hon- 
est endeavor,  the  good-will  rou|t  also  have 
its  rank,  and  its  value  ought  to  be  reckoned 
■8  merit. 

"And  in  this  way  we  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heavenly  justice. 

"  You  see,  my  friends,  I  am  so  arrogant 
that  I  claim  for  us  in  our  society  that  we 
should  take  the  place  of  the  great  husband- 
roan — should  represent  Ood  the  Father ! 
And  this  would  be  an  unpardonably  bold 
word,  were  it  not  spoken  with  a  heart  in  the 
dnat!  In  short,  we  must,  beside  the  usual 
money-reward  of  labor,  introduce  a  new 
one,  a  reward  for  indostry  and  good  conduct 

"  From  this,  at  the  close  of  every  month 
or  quarter  of  a  year  shall  be  advanced  the 
VHigei  of  merit,  equally  great  for  the  unskill- 
ful workman  as  for  him  who  is  the  most 
dextrous,  when  it  is  merely  proved  that  the 
former  as  well  as  the  latter  did  what  he  wot 
able  to  do,  when  honestly  commanded  to 
work. 

"  I  know  that  many  land-owners  and  oth- 


ers, who  have  servants  in  theb  employment, 
act  toward  thera  in  this  way.  And  I  wish 
merely  that  what  is  done  accidentally  and 
imperfectly  elsewhere  should  become  n  prin- 
ciple in  our  association,  and  that  moral-wag«9 
of  merit  should  be  given  to  its  membeis. 
And  thns  in  this  small  way  the  great  hus- 
bandman's will  might  be  done  as  in  heaven 
so  on  earth. 

"  And  that  this  heavenly  justice  added  to 
worldly  prudence  would,  in  the  long  run, 
conduce  to  our  greatest  worldly  advantaga, 
it  is  not  diflScult'to  foresee." 

To  the  other — the  one  whose  views  were 
contracted — Aogustin  said  : 

"  We  are  veiy  careful  about  our  own  en- 
jbyments ;  we  consider  it  of  the  highest 
importance  that  every  day  should  have  some 
moments  of  refi-eshment  and  pleasure.  And 
it  ought  to  be  so,  because  it  is  conformable 
with  our  nature  and  our  needs.  And  I 
maintain  that  our  Lord  desires  that  it  should 
be  80 ;  his  wish  is  to  see  as  all  happy  and 
cheerful.  Has  he  not  made  the  communioa 
of  love  as  the  very  heart  of  bis  church } 
Nothing  is  more  certain  to  me  than  that 
Christianity  is  a  doctrine  of  happiness,  as 
well  as  a  doctrine  of  wisdom  for  this  life^ 
and  the  one  which  is  to  come  ;  that  it  gives 
a  blessing  as  well  to  our  work  as  to  our  re- 
pose, and  will  that  water  should  be  turned 
to  wine.  And  when  we  thus  act  toward 
those  who  are  dependent  upon  us,  give 
them'opportunities  for  that  enjoyment  which 
we  wish  for  ourselves,  we  only  fulfill  our 
duty  as  Christians.  Even  the  heathen  ac- 
knc^ledged  this  duty,  and  had  days — for 
example,  the  Roman  Saturnalia — when  lib- 
erty was  given  to  all  their  slaves,  and  even 
to  their  animals,  to  enjoy  the  festival  of  life. 
But  it  was  merely  for  a  few  days.  We  will 
iniiise  into  the  -chalice  of  every  day  some 
drops  of  the  enjoyment  of  existence,  and 
give  pure  pleasure  to  the  members  of  the 
association. 

"  The  work  which  we  have  in  hand  is,  in 
reality,  nothing  but  that  we  meditate,  in  an 
amicable  spirit,  a  change  in  society,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  tn  its  despite,  will  be  brought 
about.  And  in  doing  this  we  benefit  our- 
selves, quite  as  mucn  as  those  whom  we 
seek  to  benefit.  '  Do  not  let  us,  therefore, 
call  it  doing  good.  Let  us  call  it  doing  what 
is  right.  Let  us  call  it  pure,  human  pleaa- 
ure. 

"  And  as  a  means  of  pleasure  in  our  so- 
ciety, we  must  have  entertaining  societies, 
with  dances,  music,  games ;  and  we  must 
be  there  ourselves  also ;  we  must  take  part 
in  diem  ourselves." 

"  Take  part  in  them  ourselves  V  Many 
people  thought  this  would  not  answer. 

"  But  this  would  be  precisely  the  thin^" 
said  Angustio,  "  which  would  be  important 
and  highly  advantageous.     That  pemKMl. 
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cordial  relationship  between  the  more  colti- 
vated  classes,  Bod  those  which  are  less  so — 
a  relationship  which  ought  to  extend  to  all 
classes  of  society — ia  precisely  that  which 
is  peculiarly  beneficial,  and  the  best  lever  of 
society.  And  since  the  Highest  descended 
to  us,  in  order  to  raise  us  to  himself,  that 
is,  to  the  highest  movenient-power  of  so- 
ciety ;  descending  on  purpose  to  elevate ; 
He  has  shown  ns  the  way.  For  the  rest," 
cotitiaued  Augustin,  with  his  beautiful  smile, 
'*  it  is,  after  Ods  condescension,  almost  ridi- 
culous to  talk  about  condescension  among 
human  beings."  • 

Lectures  were  also,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  be  given  in  the  society.  Lectures  belong 
to  the  arrangements  of  the  day.  A  good 
arrangement,  I  think,  roost  certainly.  And 
Ivar,  LFno,  and  David,  they  would  all  of  them 
read  lectures  in  the  lecture-room. 

When  little  Dr.  Lund  inquired,  "  What 
were  to  be  the  subjects  on  which  they  would 
lecture  ?"  and  was  told,  in  reply,  a  number 
of  different  subjects,  he  exclaimed  with  ani- 
mation— 

"  1  could  not  hare  thought  it !  You  will 
lecture  on  every  thing  except  the  most  im- 
portant of  all — that  ia  to  say,  Theotogy. 
And  in  particular  it  is  of  the  very  highest 
importance  nowadays  to  endeavor  to  make 
it  popukir  and  comprehensible  to  the  un- 
learned. It  is  high  time  that  the  reason  of 
Christianity  found  its  way  to  the  reason  of 
the  people,  that  it  may  counterbalance  all 
that  unreason  or  half-reason,  which  endeav- 
ors to  confound  it,  and  in  order  to  teach  them 
how  they  may  acquit   themselves   in   the 

Questions  which  will  arise,  and  to  be  able  to 
efend  their  holy  belief  against  the  attacks 
of  infidelity  and  doubt. 

"  It  makes  me  angry,  yes,  both  angry  and 
grieved,  when  I  hear  people  who  otherwise 
mean  well  toward  their  fellow-creatures  and 
Christianity,  preach  against  reason  as  an 
enemy  to  faith  and  revelation. 

"  Is  it  not  to  set  them  down  as  something 
irrational — to  set  enmity  between  the  reason 
of  God  and  the  reason  of  man  ?  Just  as  if 
the  hitter  were  not  the  oflTspring  of  the  for- 
mer, created  to  conceive  and  to  comprehend, 
and  comprehending,  to  adore  its  highest  rev- 
ebtion  on  earth. 

"  Nny,  I  say ;  take  reason,  and  under- 
standing, and  science,  to  help  you,  and  when 
you,  by  their  aid,  have  endeavored  to  con- 
ceive and  to  understand  the  height,  and 
breadth,  and  depth  of  God's  wonderful  rev- 
elation, so  that  you  can  see  its  whole  con- 
nection— behoki!  as  is  qnite  right,  man 
stands  there  as  a  child  in  the  presence  of 
the  greA  and  good  father,  believing  and 
adoring ;  believing  precisely  because  he  un- 
derstands ;  believing  even  where  he  does 
not  fully  understand,  because  be  now,  for 
the  first  time,  properly  understands  the  Di- 
vine ;  because  he  now  knows  in  whom  and  j 


what  he  believes.  Yes,  first  of  all  enter  into 
the  child-like  spirit,  and  with  this  we  then 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Is  it  not 
so,  sister  Hedvig  T" 

"  Right .'  right !"  said  Hedvig,  with  beam- 
ing eyes.  "  But  talk  about  this  to  the  many ; 
do  you,  yourself,  give  the  lecture  yon  speak 
of." 

"  Ah !  how  ^dly  would  I  do  so,  if  I  only 
could !"  replied  the  old  man  warmly.  "  But 
I  am  not  capable  of  it.  I  am  old ;  my  voice 
is  weak  and  broken ;  and  ait  old  school-fox 
like  me  can  scarcely  express  himself  in  a 
sufficiently  popular  tiumner.  The  oU  scho- 
lastic phrases  lie  continually  on  my  Tips  and 
in  my  way ;  and  I  might  say  the  very  best 
things,  and  the  people  would  believe,  never- 
theless, that  I  was  talking  Arabic,  and  wish- 
ed to  lead  them  into  some  new  paganism. 
No,  take  in  preference  another  teacher. 
The  limits  between  learned  and  unlearned, 
priest  and  layman,  exist  no  longer  as  former- 
ly, and  I  know  a  few  of  my  young  friends 
here  who,  far  better  than  I,  could  accom- 
plish the  important  work  of  making  Theolo- 
gy, or  Christian  Phik>sophy,  popular.  Uno 
— a-  great  blessing  has  been  conferred  on 
you.  Go,  and  communicate  its  fruit  to  your 
brethren '" 

As  regarded  the  internal  administrative 
regulations  of  the  Association,  Augustin  laid 
the  highest  importance  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  savings'  bank,  to  the  prudent  man- 
agement of  which  he  devoted  particular  at- 
tention. For  this  purpose,  he  adopted  the 
most  celebrated  economic  eakulations  of  the 
time,  which  a  prudent  and  benevolent  guard- 
ianship of  the  wealthy  might  apply  for  the 
benefit  of  the  indigent  in  the  Association. 

For  the  rest,  Augustin  satisfied  him- 
self with  connecting  the  prosperity  of  the 
work-man  with  that  of  the  institution  for 
which  he  worked.  The  first  ought,  as  a 
matter  of  coiirse,  be  bound  up  with  the 
latter. 

They  talked  about  dwelHng-honses.  •  Au- 
gustin wished  not  to  have  any  great  Pha- 
lanstrian  establishments.  "Where  they  have 
been  erected  they  have  not  answered,"  sud 
he;  "and  least  of  all  would  they  answer 
with  us  in  Sweden.  Because  in  the  Swe- 
dish disposition  exists  the  desire  for  each 
man  to  have  his  own.  There  is  for  him  no 
comfort  except  in  his  own  home,  and  upoa 
his  own  spot  of  groood.  I  will,  for  our 
work-people,  erect  small  dwelling-houses  for 
two,  or,  at  most,  four  families  under  each 
roof.  Every  fikmily  ought  to  have  two  rooms 
and  a  kitchen.  I  know  that  this  will  be  more 
expensive  than  a  common  kitchen  and  a  large 
common  dwelling-honse.  But  we  should 
gain  in  the  comfort  and  fidelity  of  our  work- 
people what  we  expended  in  money.  And 
the  advantage  which  we  look  for  is  not  mere- 
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7  that  of  twrdid  interest.  These  dweDioga 
■hall  be  of  wood,  simple  but  tasteful,  with 
variety  in  their  design,  and  roofed  with  red 
tile.  By  every  dArelling  we  will  plant  a  few 
trees,  and,  if  possible,  let  every  household 
have  a  little  garden,  or  at  least  an  inclosure 
where  they  can  sow  and  plant  something.  I 
know  bow  these  little  pieces  of  their  own 
ground  attach  men  to  the  places  which  pos- 
aess  them. 

*'  I  wbh  very  much  that  we  conid  obtain 
one  thing  for  our  work-people,  and  that  is  a 
large  park  where  they  could  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  efljoying  life  in  the  open  air,  and 
the  innocent  pleasures  which  would  thence 
accrue — where  they  would,  during  spring 
and  summer,  be  able  to  recreate  themselves 
every  holiday  with  the  freshness  of  rural  life 
and  the  beauties  of  nature.  For  autumn 
and  winter  evenings  we  have  the  great  hall 
of  the  school-house,  where  they  would  as- 
semble and  where  we  must  also  take  care  to 
have  beautiful  works  of  art  which  may  de- 
Tek>p  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  where  read- 
ing and  music  may  agreeably  employ,  ^ve 
pleasure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ennoble." 

One  arrangement  within  the  Association 
which  was  warmly  advocated  by  the  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Tribunal  of  Peace,  a  union  of  that  which  is 
public  in  Norway  and  of  the  patriarchal  great 
Tillage-law  in  Dalecnrlia.  Before  this  all 
quarrels  and  lesser  offenses  committed  with- 
in the  Association  should  be  brought,  and,  if 
possible,  adjusted  or  reconciled.  The  work- 
people themselves  should  every  year  elect 
the  members  of  this  court,  and  each  one 
should  possess  the  right  of  voting  and  sitting 
in  it. 

**  And  we  ahouhl  endeavor  so  to  regulate 
ourselves,"  said  Angnstin,  "that  no  prison 
or  house  of  correction  shouk)  be  enriched 
from  our  Association !" 

"And  one  of  the  first  laws  which  oar 
court  of  justice  shall  inculcate  and  be  ob- 
servant of,"  exclaimed  Uno,  "shall  have 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. England  and  France  have  established 
fines  and  pnnishment  for  the  ill-treatment  of 
animals.  Why  should  the  Swedes  be  be- 
hind these  people  in  humanity  ? 

"  No !  let  it  not  be  said  of  us,  that  we 
thoughtlessly  abandoned  to  the  heedless  or 
the  cruel  those  of  our  workers  who  are 
dumb,  and  who  are  deprived  of  the  power 
of  demanding  their  own  rights,  or  of  present- 
faig  their  complaints.  No !  let  us  ourselves 
become  their  spokesmen,  and  not  permit 
that  the  most  hard-working  and  the  most 
fiiithfiil  of  our  servants  should  suffer  an  in- 
justice. Not  so !  we  will  have  around  us 
nappy  hnman  beings  and  happy  animals  !" 

The  motion  was  unanimously  and  warmly 
adopted.  And  GOthilda  informed  of  this  by 
Bror,  promised  purposely  for  this  paragraph 


in  the  Legislative  Book  of  the  Associatioc 
to  design  a  vignette,  representing  the  Ho^ 
Family,  with  the  ass,  which  sbould  have  a 
remarkably  ioteresting  physiognomy. 

But  GOthikla  felt  in  this  only  half  of  that 
which  was  affecting  and  deep  in  the  thought 
— which  the  popular  sentiment*  and -the  ge- 
nius of  art  long  since  appropriated  to  them- 
selves— that  the  animals  have  their  place  by 
the  manger  of  the  Saviour,  and  tiiat  diey 
bek>oe  to  the  picture  of  the  Holy  Family.' 

"  Yes !"  exclaimed  Dr.  Lund  one  day, 
"  now  I  see  nothing  further  to  be  done  than 
to  christen  the  new  town  which  I  see  spring- 
ing up  with  the  red-tiled  roofs  and  the  green 
trees — and  sister  Hedvig  shall  do  that ;  she 
who  sits  there  and  is  silent,  but  who  secret- 
ly has  kindled  all  these  operalioDS  by  the 
fire  of  her  love  and  her  good-will-— /or  alL 
Sister  Hedvig  shall  give  a  name  to  the  oeir 
town." 

"  Nay,  nay !"  said  Hedvig,  "  that  yoa 
yourself  must  do,  roy  dear  father,  otherwise 
the  christening  will  be  good  for  nothing." 

"  Well,  then,"  exclaimed  the  doctor  with 
vivacity.  "  I  baptize  the  new  town  by  the 
oM  Swedish  name  of  Birka  !  It  is  indeed 
on  Birch  Ishnd  that  it  will  be  situated,  and 
we  will  plant  birches  beside  the  booses  of 
the  workmen.  It  was  in  that  old  Birka  in 
this  region,  that  Christianity  was  first 
preached.  It  is  a  grain  of  that  seed  which 
now  is  growing  up  in  the  old  eround,  with 
harvests  for  the  seed  time.  No!  not  for 
time  merely,  for  eternity.  Not  for  euth 
merely,  but  for  Heaven. 

"  Long  live  the  new  Birka." 

There  was  a  joyful  murmur  in  the  com- 
pany. "  Long  live  the  new  Birka,  and  Birch 
Island,  and  the  birches  and  all  of  us  toge- 
ther !" 

"  For  we  also  are  workers,"  said  Iv»r, 
"  are  workers  every  one  according  to  his 
power.  And  the  work  of  the  head  ought 
not,  indeed,  to  be  considered  as  meaaer 
than  that  of  the  hand.  Who  here  bu 
labored  for  the  whole  Association  like  bro- 
ther Augustin  V 

"  And,  therefore,  we  must  drink  a  tosst, 
and  get  up  a  ball,  and  have  a  song  at  it;' 
exclaimed  Bror,  "  and  we  must  invite  uncle 
Herkules  to  it.  He  will  not  refuse  to  get 
up  a  ball  with  us ;  that  will  be  for  the  chris- 
tening of  this  young  child,  Birka." 

General  Herkules  had  otherwise  already 
withdrawn  his  countenance  from  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Association. 

There  had,  as  a  part  of  the  members  ban 
foreseen,  very  soon  arisen  differences  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  young,  in  their  way 
of  viewing  affairs.  # 


»  Thus,  in  Sweden,  the  peasants  are  ""'"'2JS, 
to  give  their  animals  a  feast  at  Chriatmas,  to  suaj 
a  light  in  their  eyes,  so  that  they  may  »«  " 
star;"  and  then  they  say  to  them,  "Now»" 
Christmas"' 
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General  Herkules  wished  the  well-being 
erf'  the  people,  but  he  wished  to  effect  it  by 
being  their  continual  guardian  and  dictator. 
He  wished  to  govern  it  in  a  paternal  manner, 
but — he  would  govern. 

Augustin,  as  the  head  of  the  younger 
party,  wished  to  prepare  the  people  gradu- 
ally for  improvement,  as  well  inward  as  out- 
ward ;  he  desired  to  work  through  education, 
through  influence  and  example,  but  for  the 
rest,  be  desired  to  let  the  people — govern 
themselves. 

"  It  will  never  do — it  will  go  to  the  d — I !" 
exclaimed  uncle  Uerkules. 

"  It  will,  it  must  succeed,  and  will  go  to 
Heaven !"  answered  Augustin,  "  so  far,  as 
independently  good  and  thinking  men  belong 
to  it."  And  he  endeavored  to  prove  his 
•tatemeot. 

General  Herknles  replied  with  violence. 
Augustin  answered  and  explained,  but  nei- 
ther could  move  the  other  from  his  position. 
At  length,  the  old  count  grew  angry,  struck 
his  clenched  fist  upon  the  table,  and  said : — 

"  Go  to  the  d — I  as  you  tike.  I  will  not 
trouble  myself  about  your  schemes ;  I  have 
toU  you  the  truth,  and  yon  will  one  day  find 
it  out.  The  d — I  take  all  manufactories  or 
republics.  But  we  shall  continue  to  be  good 
friends  for  all  that,  Augustin  !  shall  we 
not  ?•• 

And  immediately  across  the  gulf,  or  the 
boundnry  which  divided  them,  they  cordially 
gave  their  hands  to  each  other. 

Strong-minded  characters  do  not  allow 
differences  of  opinion  to  separate  them. 
They  might  stand  on  the  two  opposite  sides, 
and  yet  remain  friends,  and  yet  work  togeth- 
er for  the  commongood.  And  General  Her- 
cules showed  this  strong-mindedness  wl^en 
he  afterward  took  upon  himself  the  direc- 
twn  of  the  new  Association  Savings'  Bank, 
and  the  management  of  this  di£ficult  and 
responsible  concern. 

"  But  then  I  know,  at  least,  that  I  do 
good,"  said  he.  "  I  know  that  something  is 
accomplished  which  is  for  the  advantage  and 
the  use  of  all." 

We  now  leave  the  assembly  of  consulta- 
tion, to  talk  a  little  privately  about — 

GENERAL  HERKULES  AND 
GOTHILDA. 

Life  is  a  state  of  warfare,  and  nobody 
knew  this  better  than  the  old  count.  Many 
who,  like  him  in  the  days  of  their  strength, 
have  boldly  fought  with  the  enemies  of  their 
country  in  grand  armies,  have  to  fight  in 
their  old  age  with  a  troop  of  dwarfs,  who 
are  called  ailments,  bad  humor,  sleepless- 
ness, indigestion,  and  so  on.  Walter  Scott 
calls  this  Ae  little  war.  And  for  many  a  one 
it  is  more  difficult  than  the  great  war. 

"  Old  age  jokes  leith  me  sometimes"  said 
the  great  Oxenstjema  when  he  felt  infirmi- 


ties of  old  age  seize  upon  him  and  would 

not  be  conquered  by  uiem,  as  the  strong 
Thor  with  tne  feeble  old  woman  Ella.*  Nei- 
ther would  our  noble  old  hero.  It  was  true, 
however,  that  for  some  time  the  strong  body 
'had  begun  somewhat  to  bend  under  die  in- 
firmities of  years,  and  the  temper  had  be- 
come more  irritable  and  harder  to  please. 

"  It  has  been  so  uncommonly  wearisome 
in  the  family  of  late,"  grumbled  he  some- 
times. "  No  commotions,  no '  stormy  dance' 
does  one  see  any  longer;  no  Bellman  does  ^ 
one  hear  novvadays.  That  confounded 
philanthropy  has  driven  all  merriment  out  of 
the  bouse.  And  just  for  rationality  and  hu- 
man love  one  can  not  any  longer  be  comfort- 
able or  merry.  We  do  nothing  but  sit  and 
lay  our  heads  together  in  committees  and 
conclaves,  and  fancy  that  we  are  to  renovate 
the  worl{l.  Stupid  talk !  no  !  much  rather 
would  I  go  out  into  the  woods  and  meadows 
and  see  how  God  has  done  It.  And  then  I 
can  see  also  that  every  hare  has  its  time. 
But  the  d — 1  knows  where  the  hares  are 
gone  to  of  late.  I  fancy,  on  my  soul,  that 
they  too  are  holding  philanthropic  commit- 
tees. They  are  learning  to  manage  theit 
affairs;  considering  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  make  the  wolves  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  world  is  geuing  so  wise  and  so 
hunHine  that  it  is  getting  quite  unbearable." 

Another  time  he  said  to  Hedvig,  '*  My 
child,  I  am  beginning  to  get  old.  1  feel  it. 
I  get  peevish,  and  bad-tempered.  You  will 
be  tired  of  me.  D — I  take  me  if  I  am  not 
tired  of  myself.  I  am  good  for  nothing  any 
longer  down  here.  I  would  that  our  Lord 
would  quickly  order  me  above.  Remember, 
Hedvig,  that  I  will  not  have  any  pomp  at  my 
funeral.  I  will  only  lie  on  fresh  pine  twigs 
in  my  coffin,  and  old  soldiers  shall  carry  me 
to  the  grave." 

A  few  days  after  this,  however,  the  old 
man  was  again  out  in  the  open  ur,  and  came 
home  cheerful  with  the  first  spring-flowers, 
which  he  presented  to  Hedvig. 

"  A  glorious  morning !"  exclaimed  he, 
"  and  there  have  we  now  spring  again. 
People  should  go  out  into  the  world  and  not 
shut  themselves  up  all  in  a  crowd  within 
doors,  like  Kettil  o'Christen.  Out  into  the 
world,  people  should  go  out  into  life  !  God 
is  after  all,  most  mighty,  and  rules  over 
eveiy  thing,  and  governs  every  thing  for  the 
best." 

And  merrily  thundered  again  Thor's  ham- 
mer through  the  house,  as  if  it  would  crush 
all  the  imps. 

The  general  proposed  at  this  time  to  build 
upon  Birch  Island  a  house  for  his  servant 
Stolt,  to  which  he  was  to  remove  after  the 
general's  death,  with  the  okl  trophies  of 
war.  And  he  now  busied  himself  with  aD 
the  various  matters  which  bek>nged  to  tfaia 
arrangement. 

*  Old  age. 
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OOthilda,  who  was  not  altogether  eoter- 
tained  by  these  philanthropic  conclaves,  oc- 
cupied herself  now  more  exclusively  with 
the  old  man ;  found  means  of  assisting  him 
in  his  work,  and  amusing  him  continually 
with  her  fancies  and  her  comic  discoveries, 
called  herself  his  "journeyman,"  and  was 
his  daily  companion. 

"You  do  not  go  away  from  me  as  the 
others  do,"  said  me  general  sometimes  af- 
fectionately to  the  young  girl.  "  You  will 
remain  with  me,  you  will !" 

<'  In  life  and  in  death !"  replied  GOtfailda, 
energetically. 

And  the  old  man  became  with  his  new 
work  and  his  merry  "journeyman"  once 
more  young  and  cheerful,  in  spite  of  rheu- 
matism and  philanthropy. 

And  when  Bror  came  with  bis  proposi- 
tion about  the  ball  and  the  toast,  he  did  not 
say  no.  Merely  that  he  must  be  permitted 
to  'sing  his  own  pleasant  tune. 

And  to  this  it  was  not  advisable  to  say  no. 


THOUOHTS  OF  DEATH. 

"  Man  is  bound  by  a  thonsand  threads  to 
humanity,  although  he  may  not  observe 
them  notU  he  is  about  to  leave  them ;  as  the 
•pider-web  is  not  perceived  until  the  frost 
is  on  it,"  says  Von  Unge,  sorrowfully  and 
truly,  in  his  interesting  book,  **  Walks  in 
the  Fatherland"  (of  which  we 'could  wish 
for  a  new  edition). 

Hast  thou,  however,  observed,  during  a 
beoutifcil  autumn  morning,  fine,  glittering 
threads  floating  in  the  air,  sprinkled  with 
tears  of  dew,  and  lighted  up  by  the  sun  ? 
They  aro  called  "  Mary's  silken  threads ; " 
and  they  beam  on  such  mornings  like  little 
rainbows,  which  attach  themselves  to  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  earth. 

And  when  a  beloved  and  esteemed  human 
being  is  threatened  with  death,  and  b  about 
to  take  his  leave  of  this  worid,  we  then  see 
beaming  around  him  these  silken  threads, 
which  are  illumined  by  the  tears  and  the 
sun  of  affection. 

And  that  was  now  the  case  with  Augus- 
tin.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  discovered 
how  much  he  had  made  himself  beloved ; 
and  that  from  &r  and  near  the  thraads 
glimmered. 

Lagertba  Knutson  had  of  late — since  An- 
gustin's  illness — been  a  more  frequent  visit- 
or at  the  house  of  the  Dalbergs.  Between 
herself.  Augnstin,  and  Hedvig,  there  had 
long  since  been  formed  a  l^autiful  and 
cordial  bond  of  friendship,  founded  on  mutual 
esteem  and  admiration.  It  was  a  source 
of  grief,  therefore,  to  the  brother  and  sister, 
that  Lagertha,  within  a  short  time,  must 
leave  them,  in  consequence  of  le^rs  which 
recalled  her  to  her  native  country  and  her 
family. 


One  day,  when  she  came,  an  extraordinarf 
dejection  was  apparent  in  her  usually  so  de- 
termined, serene,  and  even  proud  demeanor. 
Augnstin,  who  received  her  alone,  immedi- 
ately observed  it,  and  said,  half  jesting,  •• 
he  took  her  hand — 

"  "What  is  amiss  with  Misa  Iceland ! 
Why  so  misty  and  dark  ?  Where  is  the 
bright  midnight  sun  ?" 

"  It  has  set,"  replied  Lagertha,  as  she  en- 
deavored to  smile.  It  is  so  painful  to  me 
that  I  must  leave  you  and  Sweden,  witbont . 
having  given  you  any  pleasure.  My  great 
work  remains  incomplete— that  I  know. 
For  some  time  I  have  been  growing  be- 
numbed, unable  to  work  as  I  vrish  to  do.  I 
shall  nut  be  able  to  complete  the  figure  of  the 
last  of  my  Fates,  '  Skuld.' " 

"  The  Fate  of  the  accomplished  work .'" 
exclwmed  Augustin.  "Ah,  that  is  a  pity! 
That  beautiful  group  of  the  Fates  !  I  lid  , 
pleased  myself  so  with  the  idea  of  seeing  it 
complete  !  Oh,  yes,  Lagertha,  it  must  be ! 
Why  should  it  not  ?  And  what  is  there  that 
can  become  impossible  to  one  who  can  do 
every  thing  that  she  will  7" 

"  Those  were  presumptuous  words,"  said 
Lagertha ;  "  and  they  have  been  punished. 
No,  I  would,  but  I  can  not.  Conra^  and 
sereni^  of  mind  are  wanting  in  me." 

"But  will  they  not  return?  WiD  not 
they  again  awake  7  Think  that  they  will— 
and  how  they  might." 

"  They  might  do  so ;  and  I  know  how. 
A  joy,  a  sunbeam — but  they  will  not  come, 
and  he  who  prevents  it  is— yon,  AngostiD 
Dalberg!" 

"  I  7"  exclaimed  Augustin,  disturbed,  and 
looked  at  her  inquiringly. ' 

Lagertha  turned  her  countenance  half 
away,  as  she  stood  there  before  him;  itwM 
pale,  and  the  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 
She  trembled,  and  upon  her  lips  trembled 
the  words,  "  You  are  in  danger — are  dying!" 
but  they  were  not  uttered. 

Augustin,  however,  heard  them  in  bet 
soul,  andt  greatly  aflfiscted,  he  seized  her  band, 
and  said — 

"  Lagertha !" 

She  looked  up  to  him,  and  his  vrsrm> 
beaming  glance  met  hers.  A  fiviog  apu* 
flew  from  the  one  to  the  other;  and  this  ex 
prbssed  what  no  words  could  fully  utter. 

Augustin  was  a  man  without  self-love ;  wrt 
the  consciousness  of  a  noble  and  a  propo 
woman's  devotion  made  his  heart  m" 
warmer  and  with  increased  animation. 

Ho  drew  her  hand  to  his  heart,  and  s«J">i 

"  But  if  I  recover— if  I  again  live  for  wj 
betoved,  for  my  friends,  will  not  then  JW 
statue  succeed  7" 

"Yes,"  exclaimed  Lagertha;  "yes.  ^ 
cause  then  the  expression  will  be  Uiat  at 
Bong  of  praise."  , 

"  Oh,  Lagertba !"  said  Augustin,  w*  «■ 
feetion,  and  pressed  her  hand  to  hit  >»<>" 
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and  to  bis  lips,  "make  not  life  too  dear  to 
me  !  do  not  make  it  diflScalt  for  me  to  die. 
I  mnsl  indeed  wish  to  lire,  when  soch  friends 
•et  snch  a  ralue  on  my  l>fe.  And,"  contin- 
ued he,  with  his  angelic  smile,  "  I  shall  in- 
deed become  that  which  most  of  all  I  detest 
in  a  man — I  shall  become — vain !  but" — con- 
tinned  he,  with  sadden  and  joyful  impnlse — 
"  I  have  then  a  desire  to  be  so  to  some  pur- 
pose. Lagertha,  if  you  love  me,  give  me  a 
proof  of  it.  I  have  rejoiced  so  much  over 
your  great  work — nay,  I  have  been  proud  of 
It,  as  the  product  of  northern  art,  and  as  a 
work  of  my  friend  !  And  now,  you  must  not 
leave  it  imperfect  Lagertha.  You  must  suc- 
cessfully finish  also  the  last,  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  the  Noma  fieares ;  I  demand  it  in  the 
name  of  our  fneodsnip.  Noble,  beloved  La- 
gertha !  I  desire  from  you  this  delight ! 

"  Completion  !  perfection !  yon  will  derive 
yotir  strength  for  this  statue  from  a  thread 
of  human  life.  Ah,  away  with  it !  Do  you 
not  feel  in  your  own  soul  a  higher  image  of 
completion  than  this  ?  Did  you  not  hear  it 
in  the  songs  of  the  swans  in  yonr  native  isl- 
and ?  Did  you  not  see  it  in  the  crown  of 
.  the  northern  lights  ?  Do  yon  not  feel  it  in 
that  which  is  taking  place  this  moment  be- 
tween yourself  and  me,  in  the  relationship 
trhich  this  moment  completes,  and  which 
eternity  shall  not  dissolve  ?  No,  no,  La- 
gertha, your  statue  of  the  Fate  shall  speak  of 
completion  and  perfection  even  in  death,  and 
In  defiance  of  it.  Then  shall  be  sung  the 
praise  of  the  spirit's  victory  over  all  weak- 
ness and  all  death  !  and  therefore  does  this 
follow  the  combating  Fate.  Gh>,  beloved 
Lagertha,  accomplish  ybur  work.  That 
which  I  desire,  is  desired  also  by  the  spirit 
of  Scandinavia,  which  demands  firom  yon 
yonr  own  spirit  Perfect  the  work,  and  then 
come  and  let  me  rejoice  with  yon.  Let  us 
rejoice  over  yonr  work  together." 

There  are  moments  in  life  when  the  hu- 
man being  has  great  power  over  his  fellow. 
They  are  moments  of  inspiration  when  he 
utters  that  which  no  learning,  no  science,  no 
art  could  utter,  but  with  which  he  can  only 
be  inspired  by  the  fire  of  divine  feeling.  And 
as  '*  fire  kindles  fire"  so  can  he  communicate 
his  own  feelings,  his  own  power,  to  the  breast 
of  another.  And  thence  arises  an  independ- 
ent flame. 

T|^as  was  it  with  Lagertha.  Tenderness, 
•stooisbment,  admiration,  woke  np  the  be- 
numbed spirit  of  life — the  thoughts  which 
Augustin  expressed  were  kindred  to  herown. 
They  now  arose  out  of  their  grave. 

She  returned  home,  animated  by  renew- 
ed will  and  in  a  few  hours  perfected  that 
problem,  which  she  during  years  had  in  vain 
endeavored  to  solve.  And  she  saw  that  her 
work  was  good,  and  her  soul  exulted  over  it. 

"  It  shall  become  his !  my  work  shall  adorn 
his  work !"  thought  she,  in  the  joyfulness 
of  a  proud  humiUty.    "  And  then — whether 


he  lives  or  dies — I  shall  in  a  while  visit  my 
native  island,  my  cradle ;  shall  behold  the  sea, 
the  strong  and  the  great ;  shall  behold  the 
northern  lights  form  their  crown  in  the  night, 
and  hear  the  song  of  the  swans,  and  agaip 
become  strong!  But — ^was  indeed — is  in- 
deed this  feeling,  which  elevated  my  power 
— weakness  ?" 

It  is  not  a  difficult  thing  for  solitary,  strong 
souls-  to  liberate  themselves  from  the  bond 
of  sorrow.  That  problem,  that  work  of 
completion  in  life  is  the  power  which  releases 
and  lifts  them  up.  It  is  othervvise  with  sis- 
ter-souls on  earth,  whose  life  is  to  love,  to 
share,  to  snffet,  to  bear,  who  lire  more  in 
another,  than  in,  or  for  themselves. 

Is  was  otherwise  for  Hedvig  than  for  La- 
gertha. 

Hedvig  had  long  put  from  herself  the 
thought  of  Augnstin's  danger,  the  thought 
of  the  moment  which  should  decide  his  fate 
and  hers ;  she  had  endeavored  to  remove  it 
from  her,  as  a  person  in  sleep  endeavors  to 
defend  himself  from  an  approaching,  horrible 
specter.  She  will  not  believe  that  the  noble, 
beloved  brother,  the  joy  and  support  qf  so 
many,  her  all  on  earth,  shoald  now,  in  tlie 
prime  of  life,  be  torn  away  from  them. 
Now,  however,  as  the  time  and  the  moment 
drew  nearer  when  the  question  should  be 
decided,  when  she  saw  the  preparations 
made;  when  she  saw  every  thing  assume 
that  character,  as  when  some  event  was 
about  to  h&ppen,  she  was  at  times  seized 
upon  by  a  feeling  which  resembled  a  pani< 
dread.  Her  heart  felt  an  anguish  of  death, 
she  cast  her  eyes  around  her  for  help,  and 
day  after  day  she  became  paler. 

"  But  could  not  her  piety,  her  fear  of  God 
— ?" 

Dear  child !  talk  about  that  when  you  have 
gone  through  a  trial  snch  as  hers.  That 
steadfast  glance  on  high  may  preserve  yon 
from  complainings,  from  mumiuriDgs,  but 
not  the  soul  from  being  "  afflicted  unto  death," 
nor  the  body  from  sinking  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  cross. 

Hedvig's  state  of  mind  was  also  partici- 
pated, more  or  less,  by  all  in  the  house.  In 
proportion  as  the  dark  cloud  which  rested 
over  the  head  of  Augustin  approached  near- 
er, sank  kiwer  down,  did  a  mournful  and 
anxious  silence  fall  upon  the  fiimily.  Nobody 
was  cheerful.  All  glances,  betrayed  dis- 
quiet. Uncle  Herkules  no  longer  sang  at 
his  work,  and  GOthilda  had  no  more  any 
merry  sallies  of  wit  and  fun. 

Augustin  himself  was  the  calmest  of  all. 
He  liked  to  see  his  brothers  and  listers,  and 
bis  friends  around  him,  and  to  converse  with 
them  on  all  passing  topics  with  cheerfulness 
and  without  reserve. 

Sometimes  be  shut  himself  within  his 
own  room.  And  when,  after  a  short  time, 
he  returned  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  they 
could  see  in  his  eyes,  and  on  his  countenance! 
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a  sploodor  which  seemed  not  to  be  of  this 
world. 

And  thus  approached  the  q>poiiited  dajr 
and  moment. 


VISIONS  AND  APPARITIONS. 

It  was  eveaing — the  eveoiDg  before  the 
dreaded  day — the  rain  beat  against  the  win- 
dow, and  the  spring-tempest  roared  wildly. 
Before  an  open,  cracliling  fire  in  Augustin's 
room,  sate  himself,  Uno,  and  little  Dr.  Lund. 
The  room  looked  most  comfortably,  and  all 
the  more  so  as,  by  the  fire-light,  they  could 
Bee  in  the  opter  room  sister  Hedvig  busied 
in  the  preparation  of  tea. 

The  three  friends  before  the  fire  were 
talking  confidentially.  Dr.  Lund's  favorite 
topic  was  DOW  the  snbject  of  discourse. 
And  we  know  that  be  loved  to  place  himself 
00  the  dark  boundary  between  two  worlds, 
and  to  search  after  the  lights  and  the  sounds 
which  come  from  the  unknown  «ver  to  us 
into  that  which  is  more  familiar,  to  that  in 
which  we  more  and  have  our  every  day 
being. 

Rational  people  wondered  at  this  peculiar- 
ity in  the  wise  and  deeply  learned  man,  and 
that  he  coukl  be  so  irrational,  etc.  Others, 
again — people  of  genius — did  not  wonder. 

He  was  this  evening  more  than  usually 
engaged  in  questions  regarding  the  connec- 
tion bist^veen  the  spirit-world  and  this. 

Augustin  said — 

"  That  which  appears  to  me  singular  and 
almost  mekiocholy  is,  that  among  tne  many 
narratives  which  have  come  to  tis,  from  all 
times  and  eU  countries,  about  spiritual  ap- 
pearances, and  such-like  revelations,  so  very 
few  are  of  a  lofty  and  really  spiritual  charac 
ter.  Many  of  them  are  insignificant  and 
trifling,  or  are  some  way  connected  with 
deeds  of  murder  and  revenge." 

*'  Yes,  I  must  say,"  exclaimed  the  little 
doctor,  smiling,  and  pulling  himself  by  the 
hair,  "  that  many  of  the  spiriu  which  come 
again  are  only  a  sort  of  downy,  misty  spirits, 
just  a  sort  of  mongrel  race  which  have  their 
home  neither  in  heaven  nor  hell.  And  it 
IS  certainly  melancholy,  as  far  as  it  is  not 
exactly  the  contrary.  There  is  perhaps  a 
very  excellent  and  edifying  lesson  which 
people  may  derive  from  this,  namely  : — that 
they  should  take  care  that  they  do  not  become 
misty  or  mongrel  while  they  are  here  on 
earth,  lest  they  should  come  again  as  such 
after  death ;  and  that  the  good  and  blessed 
spirits  go  into  a  region  too  high  for  them  to 
feel  any  drawing  toward  the  earth ;  and 
that  they  have  a  knowledge  with  regard  to 
the  fate  of  their  beloved  survivors  which 
annuls  the  necessity  of  direct  communication 
with  them.  Because,  that  they  at  all  events 
work  for  them,  and  in  the  end  operate  upon 
them,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  It  is  in  accordance 


with  the  ordinances  of  spiritaal  natore,  tad 
therefore  there  exist  numberless  historical 
proofs  of  it.  But  neither  are  there  wanting 
immediate  meetings  of  higher  character  be- 
tween people  who  loved  one  another,  and 
became  separated  by  death.  We  see  that 
under  certain  circumstances  such  revelations 
have  been  permitted.  And  here  sits  a  man" 
— and  he  nodded  at  Uno,  while  he  riveted 
upon  him  his  vivacious  and  benevolent  eyes 
— "  here  sits  a  man  who  could,  I  am  suns 
if  he  would,  relate  us  something  very  remark- 
able on  this  subject.  Dear  Uno  1  you  have 
sometimes  hinted  that  a  revelation  was  tiie 
cause  of  the  happy  change  which  passed 
through  your  mind.  Will  you  not  now  relate 
to  us  what  you  experienced  ?  I  have  long 
wished  to  know  it,  and  longed  to  ask  yon 
about  it;  although  I  refrained  from  doii^ 
so  because  I  saw  that  you  did  not  like  the 
subject  to  be  touched  upon." 

"  And  the  same  with  myself,"  said  Augns- 
tin. 

*'  And  now,  at  this  moment,  it  woold  be 
most  welcome  to  me  to  have  some  light 
thrown  on  the  subject  of  the  relationship 
between  friends  separated  by  death,  and  to, 
know  whether  they  are  able  to  communi- 
cate with  each  other,  under  unusual  circum- 
stances, as  in  your  case." 

Uno  was  silent  for  a  moment,  as  if  con- 
sidering— and  at  length  said : 

"  To  you,  my  friends,  and  to  Hedvig,  I 
can  very  well  relate  my  experience;  be- 
cause with  you  I  have  not  to  fear  that  sus- 
picion— that  half-derision,  with  which  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  would  hear  oiy 
story.  It  has  boAn,  and  it  is,  the  most  valu- 
able treasure  of  my  life — and  its  highest  de- 
light, and  no  person  can  take  it  away  from 
me;  still  1  shouM  feel  it  to  be  a  profanation 
to  reveal  the  sanctuary  of  my  soul  to  an  un- 
worthy one.  And  therefore — but,  ones 
more,  my  hesitation  has  no  reference  to 
you." 

And  with  a  tow  and  almost  inandibb 
voice  Uno  now  related  as  follows.* 

"  Yon  all  of  yon  know  what  was  my  state 
of  mind  after  Kngel's  death.  Yon  know, 
at  least,  that  I  was  as  if  dead  to. life,  and  to  si 
the  pleasures  of  earth.  I  can  not  descril* 
my  inward  unhappiness.  One  single  foro 
and  horrible  thought  had  taken  possession  of 
my  soul,  and  tormented  it  night  and  dav,  li" 
an  ill  spirit!  My  wife  had  died— died,  ss- 
fortunately,  through  my  means-  And  mw, 
we  were  separated  forevor.  The  wlx* 
world  was  to  me  a  dark  grave,  where  desO 
had  his  unhappy  sacrifice»;  and,  above  aw 


♦  Because  this  relation,  together  with  t^  "** 
rence  which  ftave  rise  to  it,  hsve  their  foonost"? 
actual  fact,  they  are  ititroduced  in  thsM  fV^  " 
see  no  cause  to  exclude,  from  a  dcscripn™  o' *r^ 
day  life,  any  of  those  phenomena  which  "^*P?!r 
in  it,  although  they  may  take  place  »»  exMl*'™* 
— AiriHOB. 
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aronnd,  I  only  saw  a  horrible,  empty  space 
— an  infinite  gulf,  where  brooded  the  eter- 
nal nothioguess.  Bat,  no!  I  can  not  yet 
speak  of  that  without  dread.  I  do  not  an- 
derstaod  how  it  was  that  I  did  not  go  mad ! 
How  long  I  sat  in  my  darltness,  I  know  sot : 
but  this  I  do  kaow,*that  one  day  it  became 
light — light  forever !  All  at  once,  I  saw — 
her,  she  who  was  my  continual  thought,  and 
my  sorrow!  Her  form  became  clear  by 
degrees,  and  came,  as  it  were,  out  of  dark- 
ness; her  beloved,  beautiful  countenance 
smiled  as  she  k>oked  at  me,  clearly,  bright- 
\j — actually  it  was  s)ie  ;  she  stood  tliere  be- 
fore roe — but  rather  above  me— beaming  in 
youth  and  beauty,  and  so  affectionately, 
with  such  inexpressible  grace  and  tender- 
ness. Oh !  if  you  had  seen — if  yoii  could 
imagine  it ;  but  yon  can  not .'  Yes,  it  was 
she — piy  wife,  my  Engei,  as  in  former  days, 
only  more  beantiful  and  gtorified ;  and  I 
heard  her  say : 

" '  Sorrow  not,  my  beloved  !  sorrow  not 
for  me.  I  am  happy.  I  am  unspeakably 
happy! — but  thy  sorrow  I  could  not  bear; 
and,  therefore,  have  I  come  to  thee,  al- 
though it  has  been  difficult.  And  now,  be- 
loved, I  shall  not  again  come  to  thee :  but 
thou  shalt  come  to  me,  where  I  wait  for 
thee,  never  to  be  separated  more ! — ' 

"  After  this  she  vanished  from  my  sight, 
softly  as  she  had  come.  I  seemed  to  my- 
self to  hear  the  most  delightful  musk;;  a 
bright  light  remained  for  a  moment  But 
tliat  felicity  which  sprang  up  in  my  soul,  no 
words  can  now  describe. 

*•  Oh,  my  friends !  the  whole  world,  life, 
had  changed  before  my  sight.  They  as- 
cended before  me  out  of  the  grave,  and  that 
you  know.  She,  my  wife,  have  I  never 
seen  again,  as  then.  Bat  an  unceasing  cer- 
tainty, an  incessant  joy,  has  arisen  Eke  a 
bright  light  in  my  breast ;  and  I  know  that 
*  they  will  conduct  me  through  life,  through 
death,  to  her,  to  my  partner,  io  our  Father's 
house !" 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  in  the  room  after 
Uno  ceased  to  speak.  The  flames  of  die 
fire  were  reflected  in  the  beaming  eyes, 
which  were  thankfully  fixed  upon  them. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  relation,  OO- 
thilda  bad  nnobservedly  entered  the  room. 
Uno's  low,  mysterious  voice,  the  words 
which  she  picked  up,  and  which  had  refer- 
ence to  some  supernatural  occurrence,  some 
spiritual  appearance,  all  this  produced  io 
Gdthilda  an  indescribable  sadness,  and  with 
a  shudder  through  both  soul  and  body,  she 
went  out  of  the  dimly-lighted  room  to  order 
in  candles. 

In  doing  this,  however,  she  had  to  pass 
through  the  hall,  where  she  stopped  all  at 
once,  as  if  riveted  to  the  ground,  and  with 
difliculty  prevented  herself  from  uttering  a 
cry  of  horror.  There  stood  in  the  hall,  in 
the  deep  twilight,  a  tall  and  silently  dark 


figare.  And  we  mast  acknowledge,  that 
our  little  heroic  GOthilda  was  nothing  less 
than  bohl  when  there  was  certain  danger. 
In  particular,  she  had  an  awe  of  ghosts 
which  bordered  on  the  ridicak>us,  idl  the 
more  so,  as  she  did  not  properly  believe  in 
them,  and  had'  never  seen  one.  But  the 
words  of  Uno's  narrative,  which  she  had 
just  heard  had  excited  her  imagination,  and 
at  the  sight  of  the  dark,  silent,  immovable 
figure  in  the  ball,  her  first  thought  was, 
"  a  ghost." 

As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  move  her  pare* 
lyzed  limbs,  she  retired  with  speed,  and 
rushing  by  another  way  into  the  kitchen, 
she  frightened  every  body  there  by  a  hasty 
story  about  ghosts,  fiends,  robbers !  and  then 
went  back  with  a  light  in  her  hand,  followed 
by  Lonisa,  who  was  full  of  curiosity,  with 
Maja,  Stolt,  and  Hannah,  who  kept  near  to 
her  protector. 

OOthilda,  at  the  head  of  this  troop,  had 
recovered  her  courage,  and  went  again  to 
the  door,  which  she  partly  opened;  and, 
putting  her  head  half  through,  she  observed 
the  dark  figure,  which  stood  immovably 
there,  and  upon  which  she  threw  the  light 
of  the  candle.  The  figure  bore  a  much 
stronger  resemblance  to  a  thief  than  a  ghost, 
OS  it  stood  there,  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak, 
and  with  a  green  morocco  cap  pulled  down 
over  its  eyes.  But  yet  it  did  not  precisely 
resemble  a  thief,  inasmuch  as  it  stood  so  per- 
fectly quiet  and  calm. ' 

"  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  yon  want?  " 
said  OOthilda  at  length,  whe  was  now  be- 
come much  more  courageous. 

"  My  noble  Mamsell,"  replied  the  figure, 
"  I  am  a  poor  traveling  journeyman,  going 
about  in  search  of  work,  and  woukl  gladly 
oe  employed  by  my  noble  Mamsell !" 

The  voice  which  thus  replied  was  grufl^ 
and  quite  human.  It  seemed  to  GOmilda 
also  Uiat  it  was  not  altogether  unknown  to 
her.  Bjt  she  thought  the  figure  very  bold, 
and  she  replied : 

"  I  have  not  any  work  to  give  you.  Go 
down  stairs,  and  inquire  for  General  Her- 
kules ,  perhaps  he  can  give  you  information 
•bout  some." 

"  But  I  would  much  rather  work  for  my 
noble  Mamsell !"  said  the  obstinate  journey 
man. 

'*  I  have  told  you  that  I  have  not  any  work 
for  you !"  said  GOthilda. 

'*  Well,  then,  give  me  a  little  supper !' 
said  the  young  fellow  in  a  much  more  inso 
lent  tone. 

"  Not  that  either,  this  evening,"  said  GO 
thilda;  "perhaps  another  time,  when  yoo 
ask  more  politely." 

"  Well,  then,  give  me  a  drop  to  drink !" 
said  the  journeyman,  in  such  a  gruif  voice, 
that  Gdthilda  hastily  stepped  back,  and  re- 
vealed tl;e  troop  that  was  behind  hor ;  and, 
I  at  the  sight   ot  all  the  countenances  which 
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now  pressud  in  through  the  door,  the  joar- 
neyman  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  hastily 
threw  off  his  cloak,  took  off  the  green  cap, 
aod  stepped  forward  as  a  well-dressed,  well- 
made  young  man,  with  a  very  weather- 
beaten,  but  gay  and  frank  countenance.  He 
extended  his  hand  to  GOtfailda,  and  said : — 

*'  Oh,  give  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  re- 
new my  acquaintance  with  GOthilda.  Shall 
I  not  shake  hands  with  you  as  a  welcoming 
—well  V 

When  King  Olof  Tryggreson,  of  gtorioiis 
memory,  went  ineognilo  to  visit  his  beautiful 
Queen  Oyda — as  we  read  in  Helm's  Kringia 
— threw  off  his  "  bad-weather  cloak,"  and 
shewed  himself  in  his  actual,  kingly  person, 
he  could  scarcely  have  made  a  greater  sen- 
sation than  was  caused  at  this  moment  by 
the  same  manauvre  of  the  so-called  jour- 
neyman. 

"  Jarl  Herkules !  —  the  architect !"  ex- 
dairaed  GOthilda,  astonished,  terrified,  glad, 
angry,  kind,  offended,  amused,  all  in  one. 

And  Jarl,  the  architect,  now  stood  there, 
laughing  so  heartily  ;  shook  GOthilda's  hand, 
kissed  her  cheek,  and  was  so  brotherly, 
friendly,  pleasant  and  cordial,  that  it  was 
purely  impossible  not  to  make  much  of  him. 
Over  and  above'  this,  U  diamant  brute  had 
obtained  a  certain  style  of  dianumt  taiUe, 
which  GOthilda,  even  at  the  first  moment, 
was  perfectly  aware  of. 

The  return  of  the  young  relation  was 
soon  known  to  all  the  house,  and  he  was 
quickly  surrounded  by  his  relations  and 
niends. 

"But  I  am  not  come  alone,"  said  he  to 
them,  "  I  have  a  comrade  with  me ;  who, 
no  more  than  myself^  I  can  assure  yon,  will 
be  satisfied  without  something  to  eat,  and 
he  has  something  in  hb  knapsack  which  can 
do  miracles.  Yes,  you  will  be  surprised. 
He  will  be  here  in  a  moment — but  see,  here 
he  is!" 

And  at  the  opening  door  appeared  now  a 
small,  agreeablefi  gure,  whose  countenance 
expressed  kindness  and  animation  in  an  un- 
6ommon  degree. 

"  Ladovico  t"  exclaimed  Hedvig,  in  a  tone 
which  thrilled  through  the  hearer's  soul  and 
body.    Hope  and  joy  trembled  in  it. 

And  hope,  inexpressible,  heartfelt,  trem- 
bling hope,  lay  in  the  glance  with  which 
Hedvig  approached  the  one  who  now  en- 
tered, erasped  his  hand  between  hers,  as 
she  said — 

"  Yon  bring  help ;  you  bring  with  you 
the  means  of  salvation  ?" 

<>  Yes ;  by  the  blessing  of  God  I  do  so ! 
Yes,  I  hope  so !"  replied  Ludovico. 

Hedvig  clasped  her  hands  together;  she 
trembled  violently,  and  her  eyes  beamed 
almost  wildly  in  that  pale  countenance.  She 
was  ready  to  &int.  This  happiness  was  too 
great,  and  had  come  too  suddenly. 

With  the  first  knowledge. which  Hedvig 


had  of  Angnstin's  mala^,  she  had  written 
to  her  absent  friend.  "This  letter  reacfaed 
him  at  Smyrna,  bnsied  in  arranging  and 
packing  that  rich  treasure  of  life-presetving, 
medicinal  plants  which  he  had  collected  in 
the  East,  among  which  he  had  discovered 
many  hitherto  concealed  and  ODkoown 
powers. 

There  are  human  souls  which  I  wiH  caB 
flower-souls.  These  have  a  peculiar  gentle- 
ness, and  a  captivating  beauty;  hannlesB, 
credulous,  in  the  most  beautiful  meaning  of 
the  word,  they  suck  in  the  sun's  beams  ;  be- 
hold of  all  life's  figures  principally  that,  and 
endeavor  only  to  return  to  the  world  that 
light,  that  ^odoess  which  they  have  obtained 
fln>m  it.  They  are  snn-worshipera  in  the 
best  sense.  When  such  a  human  soul  turns 
itself  toward  nature,  and  with  that  lovefal 
glance  searches  into  its  depths,  then  those 
depths  open  themselves ;  then  flowers  dif- 
fuse their  fragrance ;  then  trees  and  hetha 
divulge  the  secrets  of  their  life  as  they  do  to 
none  besides.  Because  to  this  soul,  |>atient 
and  gentie  amid  its  fervent  inqnirings,  an 
inward  deep  relationship  attracts  them. 

Ludovico  —  Professor  Ludovico,  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  had  such  a  soul  as  this,  and 
Flora  was,  at  an  early  age,  his  beloved,  his 
bride.  She  had  loved  him  in  return,  and  ta 
his  humane  inquiries,  alter  the  means  of 
remedyins,  without  extreme  pun,  and  of  al- 
leviating the  pain  which  no  art  can  remedy, 
she  had  given  him  mtoy  a  gladdemng  re- 
sponse. 

Now  it  had  so  fallen  out — but  some  seeds 
fall  to  the  earth  fi-om  the  birds  of  heaven — 
and  they  always  produce  individual  bappioeas 
— ^it  had  so  fallen  out,  that  among  the  new 
beneficial  remedies  which  Ladovico  had  dis- 
covered in  the  East,  and  had  made  avdIaUe. 
was  precisely  one  for  that  fearful  malady 
which  threatened  Augustin's  life.  , 

We  need  not  say  how  much  Hedvig's 
letter  had  hastened  his  return  to  his  native 
land.  He  burned  with  a  desire  to  try  the 
efficacy  of  hb  remedy  while  there  was  yet 
time ;  with  a  desire  to  save  the  brother  of 
his  beloved  Hedvig.  Such  a  desire  as  this 
has  the  impulsive  power  of  steam. 

Ludovico  came ;  he  saw ;  he — 

There  was  yet  time.  The  remedy  couM 
yet  be  tried  ;  the  benignant  remedy  which, 
without  danger,  and  without  severe  suffer- 
ing, could  restore  the  beloved  one  to  healA 
and  life,     .^it  succeeded. 

Augustin's  two  physknans  were  summoned 
and  consulted  with.  The  one  dissuaded; 
condemned  it  as  a  "  chimerical,  charlatan,  at- 
tempt." He  advocated  amputation.  The 
other  advised  them  to  try  the  mild  remedy 
before  the  severe  one  was  resorted  to.  Tbo 
first  could  not  do  any  harm,  and  might  pos- 
sibly do  good. 

Augustin  himself  had,  from  tbo  first  mo- 
ment, been  determined  to  tiy  Ludovicrfs 
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remedy.  And  if  be  had  not  himself  had 
faith  ID  it,  be  would  have  given  it  a  trial  for 
Hedvig's  salie. 

The  trial  was  made,  and — it  succeeded. 
Within  a  few  weeks  its  beneficial  effects 
were  seen.  In  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
months,  Angostin's  condition  was  so  much 
changed,  that  the  time  might  be  determined 
when  his  disease  would  be  perfectly  cured. 

And  as  we  sometimes  see  a  dark  threat- 
ening cloud  raise  itself  in  space,  and  by  de- 
grees become  dissipated  into  the  serene  blue 
of  heaven,  so  raised  itself  and  vanished  the 
danger  which  had  threatened  Angustio. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  his  sleepless- 
ness continued  through  the  first  hours  of 
the  night,  and  now,  as  formerly,  Hedvig 
still  sate  up  with  her  beloved  brother. 
But  how  unlike  the  former  were  these 
nocturnal  hours !  How  delightful  was  it  to 
Hedvig  to  take  to  Augnstin,  every  half-hour, 
the  medicine  T^ich  constituted  a  part  of 
Ludovico's  remedy;  how  delightful  were 
her  feelings  and  thoughts,  as  she  sate  there 
beside  her  brother,  at  her  knitting  or  needle- 
work, while  he  wrote,  or  while  she  assisted 
him  in  his  labors.  And  for  Augustin,  how 
cheerfully,  how  joyfully,  did  his  work  now 
go  on.  Never  before  had  he  felt  himself 
BO  lively,  so  clear,  so  powerful,  as  at  this 
time. 

One  night  he  gave  Hedvig  his  diary  to 
read.  He  had  just  been  writing  in  this — 
the  same  blue  book  in  which,  half  a  year 
before,  Hedvig  had  read  the  tidings  of  his 
death. 

She  now  read  therein ; 

"  With  every  succeeding  day  I  find  the 
return  of  health  and  stren^.  And  blessed 
thoughts  visit  me. 

"  My  late  malady  has  merely  left  behind 
it  one  effect,  that  of  gratitude  even  for  suf- 
fering. When  the  ancients  called  misfortune 
"ihencly"  from  its  power  of  improving  the 
heart,  they  were  rig^t.  I  now  find  it  to  be 
■o.  And  it  is  not  merely  an  improver,  it  is 
also  an  elevater  of  the  pleasure  of  life  and 
of  enjoyment. 

"If  there  be  one  thought  which  I,  in 
preference  to  all  others,  would  impress  upon 
tbe  heart  of  every  sufferer,  it  is  this :  *  that 
■oifering  is  a  great  kingdom;'  that  it  is  a 
power  which  introduces  the  mind  into  the 
depths  of  life,  and  elevates  the  intensity  of 
the  feelings^  that  it  is  a  power  of  develop- 
ment. 

"  And  if  the  three  men  of  whom  the 
Scriptures  speak,  had  not  had  to  pass 
through  thAeven-fold  heated  fiirnace,  diey 
could  not  have  lifted  up  that  excellent  song 
of  thanksgiving,  in  which  they  call  upon 
day  and  night,  sun  and  stars,  fire  and  frost, 
lightning  and  dew,  mountain  and  herb,  sea 
and  river;  all  creatures  and  all  men;  all 
angels  and  all  purified  souls ;  all  the  unhappy 
and  all  the  afflicted,  to  praise  the  Lord  and 
K 


his  power,  which  is,  and  which  works  eter- 
nally— his  love  ! 

"  I  also  have  gone  through  a  fiery  furnace, 
and  am  saved.  And  now,  my  friends,  my 
beloved  Hedvig,  teach  me,  help  me  right^ 
to  give  thanks." 


THE  THANKSGIVING  FEAST. 

Is  there  a  sentiment  more  delightful,  more 
elevating,  more  subduing;,  more  strengthen- 
ing, more  full  of  a  bounding,  joy-giving  life, 
more  truly  heavenly,  than  tmit  of  warm 
gratitude? 

The  cherubim  know  it  well,  in  that  home 
where  resounds  an  eternal  song  of  praise.^ 
We  also,  upon  our  little,  k>w  earm,  know  it, 
feel  it,  when  sorrows  clear  away,  when  die 
burden  is  lifted  off,  and  every  thing  becomes- 
pleasant  and  easy. 

From  the  innermost  of  all  history ;  through 
the  course  of  eighteen  centuries,  shines  out 
to  us  from  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  pahns 
of  Bethany  an  image  of  this.  It  was  in  a 
brother-and-sister-home,  that  the  sublimest 
guest  of  earth  loved  to  linger.  One  happy  sis- 
ter poured  upon  the  head  of  the  Saviour  of 
her  brother  a  balsamic  unguent,  the  odor  of 
which  filled  the  whole  house,  from  which 
death  had  been  expelled.  The  most  joyfbl 
sunbeams  of  life  now  rested  upOn  it.  Con- 
gratnlating,  grateful  friends  surrounded  the 
happy  one.    A  picture  full  of  light ! 

And  here,  beneath  the  birch  trees,  by  the- 
Malar  Bay,  we  find  such  a  one.  Here  also 
is  a  brother-and-sister-home ;  a  brother  who 
has  been  restored,  a  loving,  happy  sister, 
devoted,  grateful  friends.  And  joyfidly  mur- 
mured the  birches  around  the  brother-and> 
sister-home;  joyfiiUy  murmured  the  wind 
and  the  blue  waves;  brightly  beamed  the 
sun,  as  if  in  sympathy  wim  kind  and  happy 
human  beinp  upon  a  beautiful  September 
day. 

For  on  the  little  Birch  Island  was  cele- 
brated to-day  a  festival  in  which  several 
other  festivals  were  combined,  as  when  the 
little  brooks  of  the  spring  all  leap  together 
into  one  great  flood. 

^ut  how  shall  we  manage  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  them  all,  the  great  as  well  as  the 
lesser  ?  We  who  would  willingly  do  justice 
to  them  all.  Patience,  ye  little  brooks ;  pa- 
tience, great  flood ;  patience,  kind  readers; 
patience,  my  own  warm  blood ! 

But  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning ;  we 
must  take  the  day  by  its  beak,  that  is  to  say, 
early  in  the  morning. 

Why  does  Eli,  the  young  lad,  bound  forth 
at  sunrise  into  the  garden ;  why  does  he 
throw  himself  down  on  the  grass  and  kiss 
the  flowers ;  why  then  spring  up  and  kmk 
toward  heaven  as  if  he  would  bound  into  its 
embrace;  why  does  he  look  around  him 
with  such  bright  and  beaming  glances  on  the 
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Mi^,  where  threads  of  "  Mary'*  silk,"  ^ 
teriDg  with  dew  and  golden  son-fight,  amtiy 
fleet  areoed  and  fix  theaMelre*  to  tree  and 
b«ah  as  if  they  weald  weare  a  web  for  the 
queen  of  the  fairies'  wedding  1  Why  does 
he  drioli  the  morning  air,  the  sunlight,  the 
fragrance  of  flowers  as  Brage  might  drinlc 
mead,  and  clasp  together-  his  hands  and 
shout  for  joy,  and  behave  lilie  somebody  oat 
of  his  senses  7  I  will  tell  yon  why.  The 
jrantfa  m  intoxicated,  iotoxicAted  with  faappi- 
IMM !  He  is  gone  out  to  gather  myrtle,  and 
to  plack  flowers  for  his  young  sister's  wed- 
ding. Yes,  so  it  is.  Little  Karin  will  this 
day  be  the  bride  of  Ivar  "  Vidfamne." 

Did  yea  expect  that  T 

The  yoath  had  not  long  believed  it.  Bat 
new  it  is  so.  And  the  thought  of  his  sis- 
tar's  happiness,  e(  the  joyfnl  prospect  for 
his  own  tutmie  ;  the  sense  of  the  goodness 
of  God  and  of -roan — ^it  is  too  much.  R 
toocks  him  down ;  it  plucks  him  up ;  it 
overeemes  him.  He  hardly  thinks  that  he 
•hall  snrvhre  it.  Bat  he  wiU,  for  all  that. 
Bat  perhaps  it  was  Louisa  that  saved  his  life 
ky  going  down  into  the  garden  herself,  and 
mkiKling  her  tempestuous  joy  with  his,  and 
acoldiag  him  at  the  same  rime  becanss  he 
Was  such  a  long  time  in  gettiog  the  myrtle. 

There,  up  in  the  hall,  sits  Hedvig,  with 
tin  faithfnl  hand-maiden,  Maja,  aad  they 
are  weaving'  garkods  for  the  brides.  Yes, 
becaoso  there  is  more  then  one  on  this  oc- 
casion. Maja  sang  merry  songs  and  talked 
ahoot  the  festivity,  and  the  beautifal  weath- 
er, and  the  brides,  and  the  bridal-crawns, 
•nd  '^  Mr.  Angnstin,"  aad  th*  talking  chok- 
ed her,  and  the  huighter  as  one  knows — 
burst  forth,  while  her  eyes  ABed  with  tears, 
haeanse,  '^yon  see,  it  is  so  feeliag-full !" 

Every  thing  is  now  qniet  in  the  brother- 
■nd-sister-home;  pleasant  and  k>w  is  the 
Bmrmortng  of  birch-trees  around.  But,  at 
some  distance  there  is  a  stir.  At  some  dis- 
tance, there,  upon  the  slopes  of  the  hill; 
u|>on  die  wooded  heights  we  see  the  wood 
oisared  away;  tfao  timber  felled;  stone 
brought  there  m  great  qnantities,  and  the 
bnflding  begun.  And  look !  there  stands  a 
large  erection  on  which  the  roof  is  already 
placed,  and  opon  the  roof-tree  hangs  a  huge, 
hage  garhmd  of  leaves,  sunflowers  and 
dahhas,  which  is  seen  at  a  great  distance, 
aad  indicates  that  now,  according  to  old 
Slwedish  custom,  the  work-people  are  to 
have  ft  feast,  with  speeches,  and  toasts,  and 
masic,  aad  dancing,  in  honor  of  the  new 
honse. 

We  see  that  the  "  New  Birka"  is  now  in 
fhB  progress.  Bror,  Kttie,  magniBcent,  prac- 
tical, clever  Bror,  urges  it  on  like  an  old 
giant  with  six  pair  of  arms.  And  it  is  the 
•efaool-liouse  which  we  now  see  buikiiog. 

We  have  already  mentioned  three  causes 
of ' festivity,  three  feasts  in  one  feast;  two 
weddings  and  one  school-house.     But  there 


is  yet  another  deeper  canse,  the  hidda* 
veins  of  which  swell  warm  from  the  heart 
filled  with  gratitude,  and  which  in  the  oatw 
festival  seeks  for  an  oatlet.  And,  besidea, 
we  have  still  one  which  nay  be  first  raes- 
tioned ! 

In  America  there  is  anmiaSy  celebrated 
what  is  called  the  Thanksgivbg  FestiraL 
It  occnrs  ia  the  Autumn  when  Uie  harveat 
is  finished.  The  families  then  assemUa  to 
rejoice  together,  and  to  distribute  the  earth's 
best  weaHfa  amid  praise*  of  the  giver. 

"  Oh,  what  beantifiil  Thanksgivmn  !" 
writes  a  lady  from  that  distant  land,  "  naaa 
I  not  spent  in  my  father's  house.  How  Eko 
was  he  to  a  patriarch  as  he  stood  there  aar- 
ronnded  by  his  chiUren!  and  with  what 
smiling,  jcyfol  countenances  stood  we  round 
the  table  of  which  he  was  the  host,  and  ob- 
tertnmed  us  with  the  best  that  the  heaae 
possened.  When  the  meal  was  ended,  we 
had  songs  and  many  nlyri  tekL  Theff 
were  happy  tames." 

Beaadfril  is  this  popcdar  custom,  aad 
worthy  to  be  adopted  by  all  people.  Beaw- 
tifol,  that  after  harvest  tiaM,  when  the 
earth  has  stripped  herself  of  all  her  riches^ 
that  Aerewith  her  dddren  might  be  fe^ 
clothed  and  gladenad,  sm:h  a  feast  shooM  ha 
celebrated  as  if  for  the  completion  of  tha 
year. 

The  idea  of  a  festival  sisMlar  to  this  en- 
tered into  the  desi^  of  the  great  feast  '«Mofa 
vras  this  day  celebrated  on  Birch  latand; 
fbr  it  was  now  Autnnn,  'A  was  September, 
and  the  harvests  were  already  hoased.  Tha 
innermost  cause,  however,  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  this  solemnity,  was  Augustm.  It 
was  his  -restoration  to  heidth  and  life  which 
the  brothers  and  sisters  desirad  toceiebmt*. 
And,  as  he  stood  foremoet  in  the  affection  of 
all,  and  foremost  as  leader  of  all  the  plans 
fer  the  fhtore,  with  whidk  now  so  maay 
persons  had  bound  np  then'  fiitm-e  bopea 
and  joys,  they  had  chosen  hn  birthday  as 
the  unithig  pomt  for  many  other  joyful  so- 
lemnities. 

Augustin  knew  himself  to  be  the  principal 
occasion  of  the  festivity,  but  he  had  besoo^ 
his  brothers  and  sisters  to  IwepdiM  to  titein* 
selves,  and  had  pronrised  te  be  on  &at  ac- 
count all  the  more  active  in  the  celebratioa 
of  every  thing  whk;h  on^t  to  be  cetebratad. 
And,  as  wp  have  said,  niis  was  not  a  fittle. 
For  a  whole  week  had  preparations  alresd|y 
been  made  for  the  occasion. 

Uncle  Herkules  hod  certain  privaCe  bnsi- 
ness  of  his  own  npon  Dunder  Berg,  with 
which  no  one  was  acquainted  ^epting  Jari 
Herkules,  whom  be  took  np  with  him  as  hit 
adjutant.  Gfltfailda  joked  uncle  Herkules 
about  his  "  meetings"  with  the  lady  of  the 
Dunder  Berg,  and  prophesied  misfortnna. 
Jarl  assumed  the  most  mysterious  and  the 
most  solemnly  important  countenance  whan 
he  met  her  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
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Bat  OflthiMa  hsd  herself  too  much  t*  do 
tin*  day  for  her  either  te  be  inqtuaitiTe  or 
ofiboded.  There  was  to  be  a  great  feast,  as 
Tou  know,  at  Birch  Islaod,  beSn  for  gentle- 
folks and  the  work-people.  And  tboagfa 
there  was  not  as  rnneh  needed  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  for  a  Swedish  wedding  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  for  which,  as  the 
chronicle  relates,  there  were  required  sev- 
eaty-four  oxen,  eighty  sheep,  one  hundred 
aa4  fifty  geese,  two  hundred  hens,  eighty 
casks  of  Mdt  meat,  bewdes  great  quaotities 
of  fresh  meat,  game,  and  fish.  Of  spices : 
twelve  pounds  of  ginger,  saren  of  pepper, 
and  the  rest  in  proportioo :  one  haiidred 
tans  of  ale  and  mead  ;  twenty  hogsheads  of 
wine.  See.  And  though  our  brothers  and 
sisters  eatertaioed  a  proper  contempt  of 
eivery  kind  of.  excess  in  viands,  and  for  many 
meats  and  drinks«  yet  it  waa  not  a  little 
which  would,  in  a  respectable  manner,  fill 
two  great  tables,  and  satisfy  two  hundred 
stomachs.  Therefore  GOthikla,  Louisa,  and 
Miya  had  enongh  to  do  to  k>ok  after  these 
aflairs.  • 

The  motherly  sister,  Hedvig,  who  was 
preserved  in  peace  from  all  these  Martha's 
troofales,  ipietly  took  charge  of  her  foster- 
dangfatars,  and  arranged  the  inner  part  of 
the  sofemoity. 

So  well  was  aB  arranged,  diat  we  will  at 
Dace  remove  to  the  dinner-table.  It  is  bril- 
liaat  with  flowers,  and  in  the  center  stands  a 
■reat  ornamental  dish  of  flowers  and  con- 
fectionary of  OOthiida'a  arrangement,  which 
was  to  represent  the  pleasnre-garden  of 
happiness. 

At  the  head  of  the  table  sits  General 
Herkulee,  magnificent,  in  full  uniform  and 
adorned  with  all  his  orders,  in  the  midst  of 
irilieh  shines  a  northern  star,  set  with  dia- 
moads.  On  each  side  of  him  sits  a  blooming 
yoopg  wife,  in  elegant  attire.  The  one — 
ah*  on  his  right  hand — looks  somewhat 
Chinese ;  so,,  at  least,  maintains  GOthilda. 
And  she  was,  it  is  true,  born  in  Canton,  but 
of  wealthy  EngKsh  parentage.  This  is  the 
wife  ^  Lariovico,  who  is  come  with  him  to 
Sweden.  Good  young  lady-reader,  vour 
pardon !  I  know  that  you  think  it  ought  to 
liave  been  otherwise.  But,  I  can  not  help 
it.  And  sister  Hedvig  has  taken  a  very 
greet  liking  for  the  young  wife,  and  has 
promised  to  make  her  acquEunted  with  Swe- 
dish housekeeping,  and  Swedish  customs. 
And  GOthilda  ia  very  much  bent  npon  a 
CMnete  dittner,  which  she  has  been  promised 
by  the  young  wifo,  shall,  at  an  early  day,  be 
sven  to  the  whole  family,  a  dinner  with 
Chinese  dishes,  with  Chinese  cookery,  and 
which  shall  be  eaten  in  the  Chinese  manner, 
with  Chinese  chopsticks,  and  with  Chinese 
mnsic  on  gongs. 

The  young  wifo  on  the  general's  left  side 
is  very  pretty,  and  has  the«ery  sweetest  of 
little  caps,  trimmed  widi  roses  and  ros«- 


eotored  ribbon  on  ber  head.  She  loaka  da- 
cidedly  like  a  young  Swedish  wife.  And  I 
assure  you,  my  good  foreign  friends,  thai 
that  is  something  particularly  charming.  It 
is  Brer's  yonog  wife,  Ssimphina.  Youn* 
lady-reader !  forgive  me  once  mora,  that  I 
did  not  say  any  thing  aboat  this  wedding, 
but  let  it  take  ptaee  in  sileace.  Bat  I  assnra 
you  that  it  was  net  all  remarkable,  bat  UIm 
many  another  wedding,  which  has  nothing 
extraordinary  about  it. 

The  young  wifo  looks,  in  the  mean  time, 
exceedingly  happy,  akhoa|^° somewhat  buk- 
fnl  and  embarrassed  by  ue  glances  wbksfa 
uncle  Herkuies,  from  time  to  time,  fixaa 
upon  her,  as  if  he  woald  try  whether  there 
is  any  spirit  in  her.  Pale  she  certainly  ia 
not  any  longer.  That  is  evident.'  She 
blnshea  like  a  rase,  and  rivals  in  tint  the 
roses  in  ber  cap.  In  order  to  gain  courage, 
she  looks  at  her  husband,  whose  self-pe». 
sessed  and  Arieadiy  conntenaace  has  in  i^ 
something  heart-strengthening.  And  it  war 
belpfhl  t»  the  /onng  wife,  for  as  uncle  Her- 
kuies sat  and  k>oked  at  her,  she  began  to 
find  favor  in  his  sight,  and  he  thongfat  that 
there  might  *' protMbl|y  be  more  in  her  than 
he  had  foneied ;"  and  it  came  into  his  head 
to  make  an  immediate  trial  oi  this.  In 
or^r  to  do  so,  he  took  a  glass  of  water  and 
hastily  emptied  it  ov«r — yes,  the  clumsy  old 
man !  over  the  young  wtifo'sjiead,  over  the 
Paria-cap,  the  roses,  and  all.  At  this  unex- 
pected ordeal  by  water,  Ae  young  wife 
looked  instantly  at  her  husband.  He  nodded 
to  her,  «nd  smiled.  And  with  a  quick  and 
happy  inspiration,  she  took  the  water-bottle 
and  poured  it  over  miele  Herkoiea'  own 
head,  at  which  he  was  ahogether  delighted. 

"  Bravo !"  h«  cried,  sprang  ap,  shaok  hinfr. 
self,  lifted  up  the  young  wife,  who  likewise 
laughed  and  shook  her  wet  head,  kissed  her 
on  the  forehead,  and  excbimsd —  • 

"  That  was  a  deuced  little  body  !  Could 
one  have  believed  it  of  her  ?  The  d — 1  taka 
me !  Here's  to  your  health,  Bror !  .  You'va 
got  a  proper  one.  My  seal !  she  won't  ba 
put  on.  I  have  respect  for  her.  Yoa  most 
take  cace  of  yourself  for  there  is  some  spirit 
in  her,  by  Jove  !" 

And  with  that,  the  general  spoke  aloud  ta 
the  whole  company,  and  propmed  a  skal  tag 
the  new-married  pair.  After  this  followed 
the  skal  for  the  new  bridal  pair,  Ivar  and 
Karin.  She  was  very  beautiful,  the  young 
bride,  and  kioked  veiy  happy,  when  she  re- 
turned thanks.  Eli  who  sate  just  oppraita 
to  her  could  hardly  control  his  e  motion, 
Louisa  could  not  do  it  at  all,  and,  therefore, 
she  for  half  a  minute  merely  put  her  head 
in  at  the  door,  saw  "  little  Karin"  sitting  in 
the  place  of  honor  beside  her  delighted  bride- 
groom, and  then  sprang  overjoyed  down  into 
the  kitchen,  where  her  exaltation  could  on^ 
be  allnyed  by  whipping  up  a  cream  wbicn 
threatened  to  boil  over. 
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Among  the  gneiU  at  the  wedding-table, 
we  observe  one  who  does  not,  so  fnlly  as  the 
others,  participate  in  the  general  jor.  It  is 
Gerda;  it  is  true  she  rejoices,  toe  kind, 
warm-hearted  sister,  but  it  appears  as  if  her 
soul  sometimes  were  absent,  and  as  if  the 
tears  which  now  and  then  force  themselves 
from  her  thoughtful  eyes,  are  not  tears  of 

fladness.  Where  then  may  be  her  soul? 
'erbaps  with  the  only  one  who  is  excluded 
from  the  familv  festival,  less  in  consequence 
of  lingering  indispaeition  than  from  an  attacl( 
of  melancholy,  wnich  Oerda  was  not  able  to 
orercome.  Did  her  soul  flee  from  the  gay 
and  Taried  scene  of  the  festival  to  his  dark 
and  silent  room  ?  Wonderfal,  but  possible, 
and  to  me  very  probable. 

Augnstin  and  Hed*ig  remarked  Gerda's 
■baent  look  and  communicated  it  to  each 
odier  by  a  glance.  Gerda  in  the  mean  time 
was  roused  out  of  her  waking  dream  by 
being  caUed  upon  to  lead  a  song  which  had 
been  written  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  And 
a  genial  and  a  gay  song  it  was,  that  I  can 
promise  you,  and  was  sung  in  chorus  with 
full  hearts  and  thundering  voices. 

After  this,  uncle  Urbanus  read  a  poem. 
It  was  an  imitation  of  the  Epithalamium  of 
the  sixteenth  century  which  had  been  read 
on  a  similar  occasion,  and  in  which  the 
names  of  most  of  the  guests  present,  and  in 
particular  the  principal  persons,  figured  in  a 
mora  or  less  happy  manner.  Uncle  Her- 
kules  played  a  somewhat  too  ludicrous  part, 
and  how  "  Dalberg"  and  "Ollonberg"  came 
"  together"  was  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  hearers.  However,  that  uncle  Ur- 
banus himself  crowned  the  work  in  conse- 
quence of  crowning  the  brides  as  Myrtenblad 
(myrtle-leaf)  was  quite  clear  to  all,  and  was 
a  stroke  of  genius  which  was  very  success- 
ful. And  noon  the  whole  the  poem  was 
very  soccessnil,  and  won  great  applause; 
although  mostly  from  the  author  himself. 
And  he  cast  from  time  to  time  intelligent 
and  half  .admonitory  glances  at  the  cadets  in 
whom  he  must  have  foreboded  a  couple  of 
•ecret  critics,  and  who,  as  graduates,  had 
not  lost  their  former  great  passion  foe  laugh- 
ter. Uncle  Urbanus  was,  as  we  know,  hard 
of  hearing,  but  he  fancied,  during  the  read- 
ing of  his  work,  that  he  heard  something 
which  sounded  like  an  "Iliad  of  Homer," 
and  it  seemed  to  him  to  sound  unpleasantly. 

Augustin  somewhat  hastened  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  dinner,  which  uncle  Herkules 
would  have  been  capable  of  extending  until 
evening  with  his  songs  and  his  toasts — be- 
cause he  wished  to  give  the  company  an 
intelleotnal  entertainment  as  a  dessert.  And, 
therefore,  as  soon  as  they  rose  from  the 
table,  he  led  his  guests  out  into  the  park,  to 
a  new  .erection  in  the  Gothic  style,  which 
was  surrounded  with  tall  ash  trees. 

This  was  the  Hall  of  the  Noroa,  or  Fates. 

Within  this   buiMiog,   and  lighted  from 


above,  stood  Lagertha's  group  of  the  Noma 
with  the  swans.  Below  these  lay  the  fresh 
waters  of  a  chalybeate  spring.  The  bera- 
tifnl  group  was  mirrored  in  the  crystal  foon- 
tain  and  produced  a  very  ennoUing  effect. 

Augustin,  who  besides  the  guests,  had  as- 
sembled here  a  great  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  new  works,  drew  their  atteotioa 
to  the  different  figures  and  expression  of  tlie 
Fates;  upon  the  fervent,  inspired  life  w 
Urda ;  the  noble,  powerful  strog^e  in  Ver- 
dandi,  and  lastly,  tiie  peace  of  victory  in  die 
completed  life  of  the  divine  SkuM.  The 
same  features  were  recognizable  in  her,  and 
the  same  countenance  as  in  the  other  two 
Fates,  bnt  in  Sknid  they  were  seen  glorified 
and  filled  with  a  higher  sublimity. 

Of  all  the  figures  of  the  three  sisters  this 
betrayed  the  loftiest  inspiration.  It  seemed 
to  be  executed  in  some  great  and  bliAfiil 
moment,  when  the  artist  had  wished  to  ex- 
press her  own  exultation  over  the  spirit's 
power  of  conquest.  Augustin  said  that  this 
conception  of  the  Noma,  or  the  Fat^  was 
applicable  to  life,  to  the  great,  4he  small ;  to 
popular  and  individual  life.  He  spoke  of 
the  Urda-fountain,  which  is  situated  at  the 
heavenly  root  of  the  worM,  and  the  waters 
of  which  are  so  holy  that  he  who  pinngas 
into  their  waves  becomes  pure,  cleansed, 
and,  as  it  were,  renovated;  and  bow  this 
crown  of  the  tree  of  the  world  becomee 
again  verdant  when  refreshed  by  its  waters. 
As  he  spoke,  the  more  fervent,  the  more 
eloquent  became  his  words. 

OOthilda,  however,  interrupted  hhn. 

••  Dear  Augustin,"  besought  she,  softiy, 
"  let  them  now  digest  what  yon  have  given 
them  as  they  may ;  and  let  them  come  to 
coffee  and  cigars,  else  you  will  talk  yonrself 
into  a  fever,  and  I  am  afraid  that  they  will 
get  cold  or  sleepy,  or  inattentive  in  some 
way.     Come !"        •  , 

Augustin,  who  understood  his  siatar'a 
anxiety  on  bis  account,  kissed  her  brow  and 
smiled,  bat  continued  to  talk ;  And — tfaoa 
wast  wrong,  GOthilda ! — because  nobody  bo- 
came  cold,  or  sleepy,  or  thought  about  coflba 
and  cigars  until  Augustin  himself  turned  the 
thoughts  of  the  company  in  that  direction. 
Thank  God,  to-day  were  forgotten  both  cof- 
fee and  cigars  for  the  holy  Noma's  fountain! 

Coffee  was  served  in  the  Hall  of  the  Nor- 
na ;  and  GOthilda  was  the  Coffee-Noma  (as 
Bror  called  her),  and  distributed  the  Arabtaa 
beverage  while  she  wondered  whether  the 
art  of  telling  fortunes  in  the  coffee-gronnds 
had  descended  from  these  godesses  of  Fate. 

The  cigars  were  smoked  in  the  open  air, 
in  the  alleys,  and  on  the  benchM  of  the  puk. 

It  was  propitiously  beautiful  weather  this 
September  day.  If  they  had  bespoken  it  for 
the  occasion,  it  could  not  have  been  better. 
And  it  is  incredible  how  the  presence  of  the 
sun  increases  the^elightsof  a  festival,  espe- 
cially one  which  is  three  parts  rural,  as  waa 
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thia.  Add  to  this  thai  the  air  was  bland,  and 
the  wind  as  quiet  as  a  good  child.  The  table 
for  the  work-people  was  spread  under  the 
trees  by  the  water-side,  and  was  calculated 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  guests.  For  them 
it  was  intended  to  be  a  supper.  And  a  tre- 
mendous supper  was  it  to  bie.  There  were 
three  tables,  and  one  of  them  was  for  a  wed- 
ding entertainment,  adorned  with  garlands 
of  leaves  and  flowers.  For  what  bri(hd  pair? 
That  we  shall  soon  see. 

The  sun  descended,  and  then  a  cheerfiil 
and  festal  bridal-raarch  was  heard,  and  they 
saw  the  bridal  company  slowly  advancing 
along  the  flower-strewn  path  toward  an  altar 
which  had  been  erected  in  the  open  air,  and 
beneath  tall  trees,  through  whose  verdant 
and  living  arcade  the  Uue  heavens  gtenced 
forth. 

This  altar  in  the  open  ur  was  by  Dr. 
Lund's  own  direction,  "  Because,"  said  he, 
'*  though  the  church  is  beautiful  which  has 
been  raised  by  the  hands  of  man  in  honor  of 
Qod,  still  better  is  that  which  he  himself  has 
made,  with  its  immense  dome,  and  where 
sun  and  stars  and  all  the  angels  can  look 
down  upon  as !" 

All  thought  as  he  did ;  and  as  it  so  happen- 
ed that  no  envious  clouds  of  earth  dimmed 
the  lofty  and  clear  dome,  it  was  as  he  and 
they  all  wished.  The  marriages  were  to  take 
place  in  the  open  air  beneath  the  lofty  vault 
of  heaven. 

Dr.  Lund  himself  now  stood  before  the 
akar  with  the  book  of  the  church-service  in 
bis  band,  with  his  silver-white  locks  trem- 
bKng  in  the  evening  air,  and  his  kind  eyes  and 
benevolent  and  expressive  countenance  turn- 
ed toward  the  advancing  company.  Here 
now  came  each  couple  foter  the  other.  Ivar 
and  "little  Karin,"  and  Stolt  and  Hannah. 
After  these,  bridesmen  and  maids,  relations 
and  friends. 

And  now,  surrounded  by  loving  and  well- 
wishing  people,  caressed  by  a  breeze,  so 
delighnnl  that  it  resembled  the  breath  of  a 
higher  love,  the  two  couples  were  joined  in 
that  divine  union  which  the  Swedish  mar- 
riage ceremony  speaks  of  in  divinely  conse- 
crated words.  And  above  the  earthly  verdure 
of  the  whispering  leaf-woven  canopy  arched 
itself  the  heavens'  eternal  blue,  and  seemed 
to  glance  down  a  blessing. 

After  this,  the  minister  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  during  which  he  seemed  to  be  col- 
lecting his  thoughts.  And  then  lifting  up 
his  clasped  fannds  and  his  beaming,  tearful 
eyes,  he  raised  his  voice  before  the  assem- 
1^  in  a  new  address.  And  it  became  a 
thanksgiving. 

A  friend  and  pupil  of  Pestalozzi  has  told 
me,  that  in  his  out-of-door  addresses  be 
always  took  his  subject  from  the  day,  or  the 
occasion  with  which  he  knit  up  the  eternal 
troths  which  he  desired  to  proclaim.  These 
bB  felt  fervenliy  himself,  and  therefore  he 


warmed  his  auditors.  And  hence  the  hn- 
pression  which  he  made,  and  the  power 
which  he  had  over  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

So  also  did  the  old,  warm-hearted  teacher 
before  us.  He  spoke  about  the  occasion  of 
the  festival ;  the  beloved  brother  who  was 
saved ;  of  the  affectionate  hearts  which  here, 
in  the  name  of  heaven,  had  been  united ; 
of  the  associative  social  design  which  now 
stood  before  the  eyes  of  aS  full  of  good 
pomise,  itself  a  work  ik  good  and  sacred 
intention.  And  then  he  broke  forth  into 
fervent  thanksgiving  for  the  harvests  of  the 
earth  and  of  heaven ;  for  every  good  thought ; 
for  their  accomplishment ;  for  aU  power  and 
goodness ;  for  all  sanctilying  sorrow ;  all  pure 
delight ;  for  every  thing,  for  every  thing ! 

The  new-married  couples,  nay,  all  the 
assembly  present,  he  consecrated  to  a  new 
union,  to  a  life  of  noble  courage ;  of  combat 
against  deceit,  and  falsehood,  and  injustice. 
He  bade  them  become  Vikings  in  the  spirit- 
ual worM,  and  to  imitate  the  example  of 
their  ancestors,  but  in  the  paths  of  peace 
and  with  the  sword  of  the  spirit. 

He  threw  a  bright  sunbeam  glance  upon 
the  most  beautiful  endeavors  of  the  age  of 
which  the  new  association  was  the  offspring, 
and  demonstrated  that  they  were  founded 
in  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity ;  called 
down  on  the  assembly  the  blessing  of  the 
All-powerful  and  the  AU-good,  and  closed 
with  the  prophetic  words : 

"  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth !" 

The  sun  in  its  descent,  glanced  forth,  like 
a  large,  divine  eye,  over  the  assembly  at  the 
concluding  words  of  the  venerable  teacher. 
His  silvery  locks  shone  in  its  golden  light, 
and  profound  and  strong  was  the  impression 
on  all  hearts.  All  petty  thoughts  and  all 
petty  af&irB  were  forgotten  in  this  moment 
by  every  one.  They  would  willing^  have 
lingered  k>ug  in  this  state  of  fervent  feeling, 
amids*.  toese  solemn  and  joyous  thoughts. 

Bjt  the  time  sped  on ;  the  sun  had  set, 
and  the  moon  ascended  amidst  the  roay 
ctouds  ef  the  east  and  began  to  shine.  The 
lamps  were  lighted  at  the  work-people's  • 
table,  and  dishes  upon  dishes,  filled  with 
meat,  were  carried  out  to  the  tables.  The 
guests  were  speedily  seated.  Augustin  him- 
self sate  at  the  head  of  the  bridal  table  with 
Master  Dalerin  at  the  opposite  end;  and 
here  neither  poetry  nor  prose,  neither 
toasts  nor  songs  were  wanting.  Stolt  sate 
proudly  in  the  place  of  honor  beside  his 
Hannah,  who  looked  pretty  and  modestiy 
happy.  At  the  head  of  die  other  tables 
were  Ivar  and  Bror,  that  they  might  prop- 
erly open  the  entertainment,  and  set  the  ide 
and  mead  cans  in  motion.  They  also  had 
their  assistants,  who  after  a  time  took  their 
places,  BO  that  later  they  might  go  whither 
their  hearts  drew  them.  At  the  com- 
mencement, their  young  wivea  were  with 
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iketat  «arried  raand  the  taoad  oaoa  aad 
fUled  for  the  gueusts.  O0tluld«  wm  very 
aetiva,  both  io  fiUiag  and  driokiag  with  liiem. 

Wkere  was  uai^  Herkoles,  in  the  taean 
time  ?  Up  widi  the  iady  of  the  Duader 
Berg  with  hia  adjutant  aiid  two  officers  of 
ordinance  (the  oodets).  And  jost  as  Ab- 
gnstin  had  given  the  toast  for  the  royal  pair, 
Oscar  and  Josephioa,  and  it  was  responded 
te  with  hurrahs  and  military  musie,  be- 
hold !  there  ascended  a  rocket  frmn  the 
Dnnder  Berg,  and  rose  like  a  white  shining 
dove  over  t^  feettve  crowd  on  the  abore, 
and  immediately  afterward  the  lady  of  the 
Donder  Berg  began  to  talk,  and  talk  with 
cannon,  I  b^  you  to  understand! — four- 
and-twenty  ^ots  were  fired  from  the  Dun- 
der  Berg,  which  were  replied  to  by  three- 
fold thundering  echoes  among  tba  biUs  in 
the  bay  round  about. 

After  this  there  ascended  from  the  Dan- 
der Berg  great  red  and  white  flowers,  by  the 
Kght  of  which  people  could  see  not  only  the 
lady  of  the  mountain  but  uncle  Heriiales 
himself,  with  his  yellow  belt  k  la  Charles 
XII.,  and  with  Tbor's  hammer  in  his  band, 
together  with  his  three  young  assistants, 
with  orimaoo  sashes  and  torches,  upon  the 
oiountBin  among  the  nuns.  Suns  and  crack- 
ers, and  burning  oaows  were  seen  to  ascend 
tbeaee  into  the  air,  blazing  and  crackling. 
Every  new  explosion  was  answered  by  ahouts 
from  the  shore. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  all  to  see  this  specta- 
cle returned  upon  the  water,  where  from 
iittle  boats  decorated  with  flags,  which  had 
rowed  unobserved  toward  the  island,  shots 
were  fired  and  fireworks  displayed.  It  was 
tlie  Sveame  society,  wbidh  having  heard  ef 
-the  festivities  about  to  be  celebrated,  now 
wished  thus  to  testify  their  joyful  partici- 
pation in  theoo.  Other  little  boats  put  out 
firom  die  shores  around,  with  grown  people 
.  And  chiidren,  who  were  enticed  out  by  the 
splendid  spectacle,  by  the  lights  on  the  wa- 
ter and  in  the  air,  and  by  the  calm  and  won- 
derfully beautiful  evening. 

Yes,  woDderfuIly  beautiful  was  this  eves- 
iag,  and  it  became  still  more  beautiful,  if 
yessibie,  as  the  night  came  on,  the  bright 
«erene  night.  Fw  when  the  noisy,  splut- 
tering fires  were  extinguished,  there  stood 
Ibe  moon  high  in  heaven,  high  above  the 
Duedw  Berg,  and  soriled  Ufee  a  gentle, 
irteasant  maternal  countenance  above  the 
•ports  of  her  children,  and  the  air  was  so 
deligbtfiil  and  calm,  that  the  chiklren  of  men 
liteetthed  in  it,  as  in  an  atmosphere  of 
^otherly  love. 

"  I  feel  rays^  in  patticularly  good  tuae 
due  aveniqg;  in  such  a  particularly  cheerful 
«tata  of  naiod '"  said  uncle  Urbaous.  And 
M  they  all  felt  It  was  a  moment  when  the 
ka#aly  of  nature  and  of  the  hour  alone,  fill 
t»  overflowing  the  cup  of  human  enjoyment. 

The  greater  part  ef  the  company  bad 


during  the  display  of  the  fire-works  dispeaMMf 
themselves  tarougb  the  park,  and  th«gr 
Blight  be  seen  waodering  in  separate  groups, 
thme  and  three,  two  and  two,  semeumea 
one  and  one,  while  M  around  them,  ibIiayB, 
air,  water,  softly  glimmered  and  ahoae  as  if 
in  silent,  inward  bappioaas. 

My  reader!  shaO  we,  thou  and  I,  also 
take  a  wb&  in  the  park,  in  tile  meool^bt  T 
Bat  fint  a  word  with  thee  in  eonfidenea. 

Where  can  not  kiveand  romance  find  tliwr 
way  ?  "  From  Nova  Zambia's  rocks  to  the 
burned-np  valleys  of  Ceyloo,"  over  aU  tibe 
world  we  see  its  traces,  and  bear  its  pleasaat 
gossip  about  a  coUage  and  a  heart.  Aod  I 
have  heard  il  related  by  trust-worthy  peo|ila 
that  in  GrSlmaktrgrdnd  (Quarrder's  laa*) 
in  the  south  of  Sttmkhofao,  there  was  faeaad 
in  the  last  December,  during  a  stormy  niglrt, 
a  melodious  melody  played  upon  a  mekidioas 
flute,  to  which  was  sung  a  aong  to  the  same 
melody  by  a  beauti&il  Boale  voice ;  aod  this 
iu  the  street  below  the  window  «rf'  a  yoaw 

firl  in  the  Gralmakergrand,  ia  the  south  df 
itockholm,  daring  a  cold,  atormy  December 
night. 

Such  things  happen.  But  I  can  assoEs 
thee  that  I  nave  been  out  during  the  moat 
beautifiil  mooaliglit,  in  the  most  romantic 
regions,  during  Us  most  beautifui  evaoii^c*, 
and  seen  otlier  peo|de  vaoderiqg  out  in  tba<n 
without  any  thing  in  a^  way  romantie  bar- 
ing happened  either  to  them  or  to  mo,  wilb- 
out  having  heard  any  other  aa^s  than  thoa« 
of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  witlraot  seeing  aoy 
other  love  glowing,  than  those  of  the  mson 
and  Stan.  Aod  it  is  my  private  eeovietiaa 
that  love,  in  the  usual  sigoificatioo,  haunts 
the  world  very  much  less  than  people  in 
general  believe,  and  that  nowadays,  peo|rfe 
much  oftener  risk  tfaeir  lives  to  take  a  baga- 
loe's  bide*  or  a  bear's  skio,  than  to  obtain 
the  hand  of  the  most  beautiful  giri.  Thus, 
although  I  concede  that  the  romantic  lives, 
and  may  be  met  with  every  where  on  earth, 
and  proceeds  from  eveiy  thing,  yet — let  as 
now — ^my  reader  aod  roysetf — go  and  take 
a  Booolight  walk  on  Bicdi  Island,  aod  I  n- 
^uest  that  whatever  romantic  adventure  we 
may  experieoce  may  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  miraeufeus  occurrence  tbui  as  one  of  u 
every -day  cliaracter. 

Aod  now,  forth  into  '•  the  meonligbt 
night !" 

How  the  water  glimmers ;  bow  «nohaat- 
in^y  beautiful  is  the  landscape  with  Us  nqrt> 
tic  lights  and  shadows,  with  its  leafy  gravas 
and  open  spaces,  every  thing,  in  the  gentle 
bri^toess  of  the  great  lamp  ef  night ;  thou 
mayst  easily  distinguish  every  object;  thoa 
wilt  certainly  not  bear  more  about  it. 

Thou  wilt  probably  prefer  hearing  what 
the  brides  say ;  they  in  the'u-  misty  white 
vails  waodering  by  their  fassbands'  aul«>  am 
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in  arm,  dowD  the  qaietest  alleys.  It  is  a 
pity  that  they  whisper  so  softly,  the  loving 
ones,  that  I  can  not  hear  them.  Perhaps, 
howeTer,  they  say  nothing  with  their  lips. 
Perhaps  it  is  sufficient  for  them  that  with 
fTiH  warm  hearts,  they  wander  hand  in  hand, 
tide  by  aide,  in  the  bright  and  beautiful  night, 
mod  nlently  converse  with  glances,  with 
tiiat  unspeatiBble  language  which  loving  bu- 
nan  beings  know,  and  which  they  under- 
Btaod  «o  wen.  Hist !  let  us  not  disturb 
rtiem,  the  happy  ones.  One  moment's  fuD> 
ness  of  pure  bliss  on  earth  is  sacred. 

Let  us  rather  accompany  that  solitary  one 
'whose  figure  is  so  noble,  whose  carriage  is 
so  gracenil,  although  sfao  moves  slowly,  and 
«a  if  full  of  thought.  She  removes  herself 
from  those  who  are  Iiappy,  she  separates 
herself  firom  those  who  are  conversing  and 
laughing  in  company,  and  seeks  the  lonely, 
dark  tracts,  the  part  of  the  park,  where 
crow  the  pine  woods,  where  all  is  more  ti- 
knt  and  more  gleemy. 

It  is  Uerda.  She  thinks  upon  Sigurd. 
She  is  soKtaiy,  and  feels  herself  very  much 
flo  tibia  evening,  because  all  appear  to  be 
faappy.  Ivar  thinks  merely  of  his  young 
wife,  nor  has  any  need  of  Oerda.  And  he 
Vlho  needs  b«r  is  not  here.  The  parting 
between  herself  end  Sigurd  was  unfriendly. 
Circumstances  had  occurred  between  tfaetn 
'which  were  to  be  expected  in  the  relation- 
rilip  ia  which  they  stood  to  each  other. 
The  dark  fire  in  his  heart  for  her,  whfarh 
had  never  been  eKtingnished,  again  borst 
forth,  and  she— did  not  retnm  it,  which  had 
wounded  him.  Proudly,  but  not  with  se- 
verity had  be  withdrawn  into  himself.  She, 
however,  was  severe,  and  had — Mt  faim. 
Yea,  this  had  occurred  two  days  before,  and 
since  that  time  she  had  not  seen  him.  She 
was  BOW  sorry  for  what  she  fa«M]  done ;  she 
repented  'of  her  hard-heartedoesa,  and  griev- 
ed over  him.  And  rather  a  diousaod  times 
than  to  be  here  among  their  rejoicings, 
'  smong  their  fesdvitiea,  would  she  be  with 
that  solitary,  gloomy  man,  who  sits  in  dark- 
ness, making  his  room  bright  and  his  soul 
calm  and  jo^uL  But  she  is  now  &r  from 
him ;  be  is  perhaps  now  still  further  from 
her,  because  his  soul  may  have  become  alien- 
ated, embittered.  And  a«rda  seeks  the 
shadows,  while  the  s«B  and  the  stars  ascend 
from  the  Dander  fierg. 

Oerda,  however,  does  not  go  alone  into 
the  shade  of  the  pine  woods.  A  manly 
figure  has  walked  past  her,  then  turned 
ronnd  and  come  toward  her,  as  tf  be  wonU 
recognise  her,  and  not  desirous  of  encoun- 
tering the  unknown  person,  who  was  close- 
ly enveloped  in  his  cloak,  in  those  desolate 
paths,  she  determined  to  turn  round  and 
seek  for  the  rest  of  the  company.  She 
tnmed  back,t>ut  lo !  there  stood  the  unknown 
again  before  her.  Gerda  stood  still.  At 
that  moment  ascended  from  the  mountain  a 


blue-white,  flaming  Bengal  li^t,  which  iOn- 
mined  with  a  clear  brilliancy  even  this 
woody  region.' 

In  this  light  Sigurd  and  Oerda  recognised 
encfa  other.  There  they  stood,  looking  as 
pale  in  the  bineish  light  as  if  they  had  been 
apparitions.  It  was  with  painful  defight 
that  they  recogn'ized  each  other.  They 
seemed  to  each  other  almost  like  the  dead 
arisen  from  the  land  of  shadows. 

Gerda  was  the  first  to  speak.  The  firan- 
tain  of  her  womanly  heart  overflowed. 

"  Ah,  Sigurd,  is  it  yon  ?"  said  she,  and 
smiled  beamingly,  although  her  eyes  were 
fHled  with  tears. 

"  I  was  seeking  for  yon,"  repTied  he :  "  I 
have  been  seeking  for  yon  long — and  now 
I  have  found  you."  But  he  did  not  lock 
happy. 

**  Thanks,"  said  she,  and  extended  to  him 
her  hand. 

He  did  not  give  her  his.  He  looked  at 
her  quietly  and  glooaily.  They  were  agaili 
silent,  and  looked  at  eadi  other  in  that  white 
flaming  light. 

"Yeu  are  pale,  Oerda,*  said  he,  at 
length,  and  bis  voice  was  as  gentle  as  a 
cbikTs. 

"Am  I?  That  is,  indeed,  from  this 
white  fire — and — I  have  been  thinkingjriwnt 
you.    But  you  are  abo  paK  Sigurd  r* 

"  I  have  come  to  bid  yoa— farewell.* 

"  Farewell  ?     You  wiH— " 

"  I  shall  set  off  early  to-morrow  morning, 
to  my  native  place  again.' 

"  JSnt  you  are  not  yet  quite  recovered ! 
But  it  might  be  iojoriens  te  yon  sll  at  once 
to  change  your — " 

"  Better  that  than  to  Utty  here  after— bet- 
ter Aat  the  body  suflTer  than  the  soul !  My 
fotvre  is  to  me  perfectly  indiffereat.  It 
win  be  happj  eneu^  for  me !" 

'•  Ah,  Sigurd !  do  not  talk  so !  Why— 
w^  can  net  we  live  together  as  friends  !" 

He  answered  not.  His  Kjanoe  rested  upen 
her  with  a  darit  flame.  The  briKant  fires 
upon  the  monntun  had  become  extiBgniah- 
ed.  Bat  the  beautlfiil  night-lamp  ef  baavan 
arose  now  above  the  wood,  and  lit  up  that 
dark  region  with  its  calm,  ilhiminating 
beams. 

Oerda  continaed,  wilh  still  greater  mai- 
mation — 

"  Dees  not  the  bri^tneas  of  God  beam 
widMot  as,  aad  within  OS  ?  Can  not  we  be 
united  in  it,  and  thos  united,  woih  fat  ins 
kiagdam,  and  for  that  which  is  good  and 
beautiful  on  eaxA  T  Caa  we  not,  as  fpends, 
extend  to  each  othei^our  hands  during  i 
peaceful  and  confidential  life  of  frieodshi|>, 
andisturbed by selfiah  feelings}  WhenOod 
created  the  human  race  in  two  halves — man 
and  woman — ^he  willed  that,  in  becoming 
united,  they  should  perfect  life.  The  one 
half  shall  be  the  other's  halper.  Bat  that 
heavy,  that  restraining  bond,  is  not  nncondi- 
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tiooalljr  necessary  for  it ;  for  the  great  part, 
it  is  unnecessary.  There  is  a  higher  mar- 
riage than  the  common  one — a  spiritual 
marriage.  Oh,  Sigard !  could  we  not  give 
to  each  other  our  hands  in  this,  and  l>e  hap- 
py together  as  brother  and  sister,  as  friends 
— as — the  angels  of  God  in  Heaven  1  You 
do  not  answer  roe,  Sigurd." 

"  What  shall  I  answer  T  Farewell,  Ger- 
da." 

"  And  you  will  go  ? — Yon  will  not !" 

"  I  wish  to  thanli  yon ;  but— I  can  not  do 
it— not,  not  now !  Beg  yon  to  forgave — but 
neither  can  I  do  that.  May  God's  best 
btessings  rest  upon  you,  Gerda !" 

"  Oh,  no !  You  can  not  thinic  of  leaving 
me  thus,  Sigurd ;  not  separate  from  me 
thns.    I  could  not  bear  it ! — Oh,  no !" 

"  What  win  yon,  then  ?  The  day  before 
yesterday  you  rejected  me,  Gerda." 

"Oh!  reject  me  now!  Only  be  not 
weary.    Reject  me,  Sigurd  !'* 

And  she  clung  fondly  to  him  as  she  said — 

>' Reject  me!" 

And  he  rejected  her  not.  He  clasped 
her  to  his  breast,  closely,  fervently,  and 
wept.  Both  wept.  Every  bitter  memory, 
every  thing  that  was  gray  and  dark,  was 
washed  away  by  the  water  of  tears. 

Their  souls  became  serene  and  pare. 

Holy  fountain. 

Vrda's  fountain, 

Founlain  of  porification, 

Fountain  of  renovation, 

For  all  of  us, 

In  all  of  us, 

Let  thy  pure  waves  well  forth ! 

The  fires  upon  the  mountain  had  burned 
out :  but  the  gentle  light  of  heaven  rested 
over  the  two,  who  had  much  to  forgive  each 
other,  and  to  whom  it  was  needfnl  Qiat  they 
should  love  much. 

Sigurd  was  the  first  who  raised  himself 
from  the  deep  embrace.     He  said — 

"  Thanks  for  these  moments  !  It  will  be 
less  bitter  to  me  now.  For  the  last  time, 
Gerda,  one  kiss !  .  Oh !  that  we  mtist  sepa- 
rate !" 

"  And  why  mutt  we  V 

"  Because  I  love  you  too  much !"  ex- 
claimed Sigurd,  with  passion.  "  Beoanse  I 
can  not,  and  will  not,  live  near  you,  if  I  may 
not  clasp  yon  to  my  breast  in  an  earthly 
and  heavenly  manner,  and  call  you  mine  in 
the  meaning  of  men  and  angels — because 
you /ear  me.  Oh !  do  not,  do  not,  and  then 
I  might  say  to  you,  forget  the  past !  There 
alv,  inaeed,  graves  £tr  the  spiritual  dead ; 
they  are  found  in  the  abysses  of  love.  Let 
manly  k>ve  atone  for  the  offenses  of  manly 
arrogance.  Oh,  Gerda !  my  bride  !  give 
yonrself  to  me  as  my  equal.  Let  me  teach 
yon  that  the  bond  which  yon  dread  may  be- 
come the  wing  of  a  lofty  freedom.  Let  me 
—oh !  let  me  love  you  as  I  now  will,  and 
now   can   do;   and—fear — ^nothing!    The 


sword  which  formerly  lay  betvc-eeo  as  it 
now  broken.  Yon,  yourself,  have  koH  new 
bonds.  But  they  ought  not  to  be  broken; 
let  us  not  loosen  them  ;  let  us  complete 
them.  Oh,  my  beloved  !  confide  yonrself  te 
Him  who  can  complete  them — to  Him  whose 
hand  has  led  us  together  at  this  moment — 
to  Him  who  has  designed  that  the  closest 
union  should  lead  to  the  hisfaest  freedom 
and  the  highest  happiness.  Or  are  yon  too 
proud  to  give  me  the  means  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  atonement  ?  Oh  !  be  not  so .'  Be 
noble,  Gerda,  as  you  always  have  been. 
Take  the  hand  which  was  dead,  and  to 
which  you  gave  animation,  and  let  me  con- 
duct you  to  your  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
beseech  of  them  to  receive  into  their  aliiance 
your  husband.  Gerda — beloved !  are  ytm 
yet  afraid  of  me  ?" 

"  Then  did  frost  receive  life  from  warmth," 
says  the  old  Northern  Legend  of  Creation. 
And  the  same  thing  happened  here. 

Gerda  was  not  of  a  coM  nature.  That  we 
who  know  her,  knew  weU  already.  But 
there  was  a  something  which  had  frosen  and 
stiffened  within  her---the  result  of  Signrd's 
former  treatment ;  and  something  there  was 
which  now  came  forward,  and  gave  new  life 
from  the  beautiful  fire  which  glowed  throng 
his  whole  being,  and  infused  itself  into  hers. 
Whether  she  now  thought  moch  about  her 
own  happiness,  her  own  satisfaction,  I  do  not 
know ;  bnt — I  do  not  beheve  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  she  thought  of  hetself  at  tUs 
moment;  but  she  thought  sufficiently,  and 
felt  something  great  and  divine  in  now  ex- 
tending her  hand  to  Sigurd,  and  saying,  with 
candor  and  tenderness : 

**  No,  Sigurd,  I  am  no  kmger  afraid  of  yoa. 
Let  it  be  as  yon  will  !*' 

And  she  took  his  hand ;  that  one  whicfa 
had  been  dead,  and  to  which  she  hsd  given 
life,  and  claspeid  it  faithfully  in  her  own. 

And  beautifnlly  now  stood  they  thers, 
man  and  woman ;  no  longer  pale ;  eye  to 
eye,  hand  to  hand,  as  equals,  as  partoei*  in 
the  light  of  heaven. 

And  thus  went  they  to  their  brothers  and 
sistbrs. 

The  elder  portions  of  the  company  hid, 
in  the  mean  time,  sought  within  the  honas 
for  an  atmosphere  less  likely  to  produce  coldt 
and  coughs  than  that  out  in  the  romantie 
moonlight.  They  now  sat  there — Geneial 
Herkules  with  them — and  yawned  and  ex- 
perienced a  little  enrtut,  because  their  animsl 
spirits  had  somewhat  begun  to  abate.  It 
was  therefore  a  very  welcome  and  eniiwn* 
ing  sight,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  fig- 
ure stood  there  in  a  iiintastic  dress,  a  bloe 
short  jacket,  a  yellow  cap,  and  a  tall  staff  i" 
her  hand,  and  which  offered  (the  figure,  t»l 
is  to  say),  to  tell  the  gentlefolks  tbeir  (ot- 
tunes.  , 

The  fortune-teller,  who  looked  quite  witt*- 
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like,  with  a  ptir  of  large  black  eyes,  and  a 
coanteaance  which  was  worthy  of  the  North- 
em  Wala,  was  receired  with  great  delight; 
and  they  hastened  to  lead  her  in,  and  ofler 
her  a  seat  at  the  table  where  she  could  lay 
out  her  cards. 

The  Sybil  looked  gravely  round  with  her 

dark  eyes,  and  did  not  allow  herself  to  be 

disturbed  by  General  Herkules'  exclamatioa, 

i"Nay,thed— 1!   My htde ratdepate !    Such 

a  witch !" 

She  shuffled  her  cards  during  a  profound 
nlence,  blew  upon  them,  muttering,  at  the 
same  time  some  mystical  words,  and  then 
laid  them  out  very  attentively,  while  the 
deepest  silence  still  prevailed.  When  she 
began  to  speak,  she  described  the  fate  of  the 
new  Association,  and  its  originators,  in  some- 
thinglike  the  following  words : — 

"The  Association  will  become  a  model 
association,  will  grow  up  and  flourish  in  every 
way,  as  well  in  its  many  habitations  as  in  its 
many  inhabitants.  Among  the  latter  we  re- 
mark the  young  Pepparkorns,  who  three 
months  after  the  great  wedding,  had  become 
bankrupt,  and  who  here  again  make  a  be- 
ginning, in  a  new  spirit  and  with  better  hick. 

"  Augustin  and  Hedvig'i  greatest  trouble 
will  be,  that  they  must  stand  in  the  place  of 
parents  to  all  the  little  fellow-citizens  and 
citizenesses  who  are  born  within  the  Asso- 
ciation, because  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
consider  that  unless  they  do  so,  they  can  not 
become  right  good  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. For  the  reet,  the  two  live  there  as 
patriarchs  amone  children  and  grandchildren. 
They  are  like  £e  Judges  and  Judgesses  in 
Israel ;  and  in  their  old  age  they  will  be  seen 
visiting  the  dwellings  of  the  work-people,  or 
sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  birch-trees  within 
their  porch,  and  there  saluted  by  the  people 
to  whom  they  give  counsel.  And  the  okler 
they  grow,  the  handsomer,  the  more  cheer- 
ful do  they  become  ;  yes,  indeed,  so  much 
BO,  that  all  other  countenances  become  bright 
in  the  reflection  of  theirs.  They  will  attain 
to  a  great  age  and  great  vrisdom. 

"  Ivor  becomes  an  editor.  He  will  pub- 
lish a  lai^e  newspaper,  which  will  spread 
fitr  and  wide  the  doctrines  and  the  modes  of 
cultivation  adopted  by  the  Association.  His 
wife  is  his  feDow-laborer.  In  company  they, 
develop  and  apply,  according  to  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  the  important  doctrine  of  educating, 
in  community,  all  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  a  certain  age  ;  by  which  every  one 
acquires  something  like  a  chance  of  success 
and  advancement  in  the  world,  every  one 
according  to  bis  talent.  This  is  the  commu- 
nism which  is  advocated  in  the  newspaper. 

'*  All  the  factory-girls  write  in  thofeuiUe- 
Ion,  which  obtains  an  incredible  number  of 
readers,  and  especially  of  readeresses. 

"  Oerda  instructs  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation in  melody  and  harmony.  She  will 
discover  a  new  instrameat,  which  will  be 


called  the  Caneordinm,  and  will  play  con- 
tinually upon  this,  with  her  elected  husband, 
so  that  both  men  and  angels  will  admire. 

'*  Bror  and  his  cara  spota  will  people  the 
world.  The  children  will  be  very  like  father 
and  mother,  and  aunts  and  uncles.  And 
the  people  in  the  Association  will  say  that 
tliere  never  can  be  too  many  of  this  excel- 
lent generation. 

*'  Uno  will  become  a  clergyman  in  the  As- 
sociation, will  preach  powerfully  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  and  will  convert  many 
heathens.  His  son,  under  the  guidance  of 
his  father,  and  his  excellent  and  exemplary 
aunt — the  virtuous  GOthilda — will  undertaks 
to  remove  into  the  Association  a  garden, 
which  formerly  lay  in  the  land  of  Alesopo- 
tamia,  called  Paradise  ;  and  then  will  people 
see  sheep  and  goats  kissing,  and  the  dos 
playing  with  the  cat  in  the  most  cordiu 
bond  of  friendship,  and  Adam's  sons  and 
Eve's'daughters,  who  have  not  the  least  de- 
sire for  the  forbidden  fruit. 

"  The  Architect  will  very  nearly  kill  hia 
afiiectionate  wife,  while  putting  up  a  roof, 
which  will  fall  down  upon  her,  and  which 
also  will  strike  his  leg.  If  they  sunrhe  thia 
danger,  they  will  live  many  years,  and  very 
happily. 

•■  "  Odthilda  will  strive  boldly  against  her 
fate,  but  will  fall  finally  a  sacrifice  to  it,  and 
will  be  deeply  mourned  and  regretted  by  the 
friends,  chickens,  and  little  pigs  of  the  Asao- 
ciation.  A  monument  will  be  erected  to  her 
with  the  inscription,  '  Fate  became  her  lot.' 

"  David  partieipates  powerfully  in  the 
battle  against  the  Ooliatiis  and  the  Philia- 
tines  of  the  age ;  obtains  high  rank  within 
the  Association,  and  lives  long  there  happily, 
amicably,  and  peacefully. 

"  Mina,  more  fortunate  than  the  late  Mrs. 
Penekipe  of  the  Island  of  Ithaca,  need  lAt 
have  any  anxiety  about  her  wooers,  becanae 
not  one  of  them  will  kill  himself  or  will  b« 
killed  by  any  insane  Ulysses.  She  will  be 
in  all  respects  considerably  happier  than  the 
Queen  of  Ithaca,  -because  her  pantry  will 
never  be  empty,  let  her  give  out  ss  much  aa 
she  wilL  As  the  sister  of  the  sisterleas,  ah* 
will  enjoy  great  esteem  and  love  in  the  A** 
sociation,  and  will  difiuse  among  them  new 
doctrines  about  the  blessings  of  wealth. 

"  Many  weddings  appear  in  the  future. 
Baskets  and  broken  hearts  seem  not  to  be 
heard  of.  Brer's  seven  sons  go  out  at 
wooers,  altogether  like  the  Prince*  of  Co- 
bnrg,  and  meet  with  good  luck.  Uncle  Ur- 
banus  and  Master  Dalerin  have  hardly  time 
to  prepare  all  the  wedding  poems  and  •onga. 
Uncle  Urbanus  makes  himself  regularly  Or 
mous  by  these,  and  will  be  talked  about  both 
in  Europe  and  America. 

'<  The  laland-lady  Lagerfha  will  make  e 
journey  to  visit  the  deUghtful  home  of  ber 
childhood  in  Iceland.  Hecia  and  KrabUe 
are  so  pleased  that  they  get  up  an  exfdosioa. 
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and  throw  oat  sncb  a  deal  of  fire  and  ashes 
M  terrify  car  yonng  lady,  and  make  her  set 
off  again  ie  haste  and  never  go  there  again, 
but  settle  down  in  The  new  city  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  beautify  it  with  oee  statue  of 
the  gods  after  aDotber.  Hecia  and  Kntbbla 
are  so  vexed  at  this  that  tfaev  will  not 
•peak  nor  move  again  before  me  Day  of 
Jadgment. 

"  The  yoang  Proteotora  of  tfie  FaAer- 
bod.  No.  ai  and  32,  will  march — " 

Here  the  sybil  was  interrupted  si  at  once 
by  Brer,  who  whispered  to  her — 

"Uncle  Herkutes,  UOthilda;  you  have 
entirely  forgotten  uncle's  place  in  liie  Asso- 
eiation." 

•■  Yes,  that  is  true,"  said  GOthilda,  almost 
•mbarrassed  ;  "  but  I  forgot  it  oidy  because 
the  best  cornea  last.'' 

• "  Don't  give  yourself  uny  trouble  on  my 
•ecouot,  my  good  girl,"  said  the  genenu, 
who  was  particularly  quick  of  hearing,  and 
who  now  stood  near;  "I  shall  altogether 
take  eare«of  myself.  Build  and  live  as  you 
l&e  best  in  your  new  institution.  I  shall 
keep  to-tny  Svecia  Antika,  and  shall  choose 
my  own  pfcioe  there." 

As  the  general  said  this  with  cbeerfhl 
good  humor,  he  lifted  up  Dalberg's  great 
work  which  ley  on  the  table  near  the  one  oft 
which  GAtfailda  laid  her  cards. 

The  place  at  which  he  opened  exhibited 
tbe  interior  of  a  mausoleoin,  orntunented 
With  banners,  helmets,  and  arms. 

The  general's  conntemince  assumed,  at 
tiris,  a  grave  expressioB,  dnd  a  certain  de- 
gree of  astonishment  came  over  every  one 
who  saw  the  <^n  page  and  beard  the  gen- 
eral's words. 

GOthilda  turned  pale,  and  taan  flowed 
from  her  eyes. 

'The  general  stood  silent  for  «  moment, 
and  contemplated  the  page  on  which  was 
represented  the  mansolenm,  and  his  grave 
Mipreasioa  brightened  to  «  quiet  smile. 

"Well,  and  why  not,"  said  he,  "  djis 
idaee  is  as  good  as  any  other,  yes— better 
Ifaaa  any  other,  when  people  have  arrived 
Sft  a  good  M  age.  Nay,  not  so  my  little 
OOtfaa,  my  httle  journeyman  t"  continued 
he,  affectionately,  as  he  laid  his  hand  aver 
Gothilda's  eyes,  which,  tearful  and  warm  as 
the  dew  of  a  summer  nieht,  were  turned 
toward  him;  "nay,  child!  people  should 
Bot  abed  tears  over  the  ol^  who  di^,  but 
nerely  over  the  oM  who  survive  themselves. 
And  1  am  not  frightened  at  death ;  only  at 
dying  slowly,  at  a  long  sick-bed,  with  doc- 
twa  and  ntirses.  God  preserve  me  from 
that! 

"No;  it  is  good  to  die  as  great  King 
Cbaries  did,  and  beantifal  too.  He  died 
bravely,  died  as  be  lived,  fighting  against 
files,  with  cannon,  intrenohments,  and  tow- 
•rs  before  him,  ready  to  make  the  attack ; 
•fert,  awatM,  anid  cheeifol  in  the  middle  of  a 


ooM  winter  ni^t,  widi  his  oreaat  to  the  dn- 
ger,  and  his  hea^  erect.  Then  came  te 
ball.  And  then  he  sank  ;  it  vras  the  will  «f 
God.  So  died  King  Cbaries.  So  died  t3m> 
the  other  great  one,  our  Oustavna  Adolpbas. 
So  ought  every  brave  soldier  to  die.  Peo- 
ple talk  about  time  for  preparation!  But 
nobody  rightly  prepares  himself  for  deadi 
who  does  not  da  it  every  day  of  his  Hfe.' 
That  is  the  duty  of  every  ooe.  Yes,  clul- 
dren,  if  I  were  worthy  of  it,  I  would  pray 
oar  Lord  for  a  sodden  death.  No  kng 
sick-bed  to  torment  myself  and  others,  boi 
that  be  would  call  me  to  himself,  ooe,  tiro^ 
three !  By  all  means — ^ha  might  then  com- 
mand me  when  he  would  !'* 

"  Brothers  and  sisters,"  said  GAtfailda,  at 
with  suppressed  emotion  she  drew  biek 
among  diem ;  "  on  Sunday  week  is  uocle** 
birthday.  We  must  then  have  an  enter- 
tainment, a  festival  for  him.  We  must  n^ 
Riariy  amuse  him.  We  most  hit  opoo 
some  merry  scheme.  I  have  my  own  ideas 
— we  will  talk  about  them  afterward.  This 
hideous  fortune-telling  dress  quite  confuses 
me." 

And  she  threw  it  off  with  impatience. 

•'  There  will  be  a  regular  high-tide  of  fes- 
tivities !"  said  Bror.  "  Firet  of  bH,  to-day's 
feast,  wWch  may  be  cdled  tbe  mother- feast; 
djen,  there  is  the  feast  after  the  wedding, 
which  our  dear  bredier  and  niter,  according 
to  oW  custom,  must  give  us,  end  which  we 
must  not  give  up ;  and  dien  there's  uncle 
Herkules'  birthday,  and  then  that  Chinese 
dinner,  GAthilda's  feast!  Now,  if  we  hap- 
pily survive  these,  ym  may  hope  to  live  kng 
and — " 

Here  Bror  was  interrupted  by  the  strou 
voice  of  Geaeral  Herkules,  which  was  hoarf 
tbrough  the  whole  room,  as  he  exclaimed  in 
a  Kvely  and  cheerful  tone, 

"  But  I  have  yet  something  to  settle,  be- 
fore [  have  closed  my  account  with  the 
world.  And  I  have  just  now  a  confooodsi 
grave  piece  of  business  to  conclude — 06- 
thilda." 

And  with  this  he  threw  his  strong  ghnces, 
like  eagles',  down  upon  GOthilda,  who,  sptt 
of  her  known  bravery  and  presence  of  raim, 
felt  herself  now  seized  upon  by  a  powefi 
which  at  this  moment  she  was  unaMe  to  re- 
sist. She  had  a  presentiment  of  tbe  *F' 
preaching  danger ;  turned  pele,  and  felt  hsf 
knees  totter  junder  the  effect  of  that  ftts, 
which  she  felt  would  overcome  her. 

The  general  contitined  to  fix  his  eyes  iip« 
her,  while  a  delicate,  almost  imporceptiWs 
smile  passed  over  his  firm,  determined  Bl*' 
It  seemed  to  say,  „ 

"  Yes.  yes !  Now  I  have  thee  fast.  N«w 
we  shall  be  quits.  This  will  be  enough  «t 
thee !" 

After  he  had  waited  sufllciently  longw 
turn  all  eyes  in  excited  expectation  ap* 
himself,  he  contiDued : 
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'*  OOdiHda !  You  have  given  me  the 
right — yon  mnst  remenaber  it — to  give  jou 
away  to  whomsoever  I  will.  I  assert  at  this 
moiqeot  my  right,  and  give  yon,  my  sister's 
daughter,  GOthilda Dalberg  (GOthilda  g^ped 
for  breath),  in  marriage  to  my  brother's  son, 
Jarl  Herkules,  who  desires  to  have  you  for 
hU  wife,  and  whom  I  herewith  declare  to  be 
my  heir.  GOthilda,  give  ma  your  hand. 
Without  ceremony.  This  young  man  will 
have  yon ;  and  I  will  marry  yon  to  this 
young  man.  Have  I  a  right  to  do  so,  or 
not?" 

"  Yes,  uncle,  you  have  a  right !"  exclaimed 
Ofithilda,  resolutely,  at  length,  as  she  came 
forward,  and  gave  the  general  her  hand. 
"But  I  have  a  ri|^t  also  in  my  life,  and 
&Mt — I  win  make  an  end  of,  if  I  am  to  be 
taken  to  Russia,  a  long  way  from  you  uncle, 
and  all  whom  I  love.  Die  I  should  very 
800D  there,  and  that  [  may  as  well  do  at  Arst 
as  last.  Well,  then  ' — now,  uncle,  you  can 
do  as  your  conscience  will  allow !" 

"  My  own  d — h  good  girl !"  exclaimed  the 

feneral,  as  fap  lifted  up  GOthilda,  and  kissed 
er;  "my  witch,,  my  little  baggage,  my 
GOtha-princess,  my  rattle-pate!  You  are 
and  shall  be  with  rae^  in  life  and  death ! 
Satan's  son !  could  you  believe  that  I  would 
send  you  to  Siberia  ?  No,  the  d — 1  and  all 
bis  race !  And  that  young  chap  there 
wouldn't  have  taken  yon,  if  he  had  been  ten 
times  my  nephew,  if  he  were  not  Swedish 
in  soul  and  heart,  and  now  a  Swediah  citi- 
xen,  and  my  own  lad,  as  you  are  my  own 
lass.  Now — what  have  yon  now  got  to  say  ? 
Have  you  any  thing  to  say,  perhaps,  against 
lhis>  young  man  who  loves  you,  and  wishes 
to  have  you,  and  whom  I  know  that  you 
Eke — yes,  that  you  do{  That  I  have  seen. 
And  what  you  have  not  done,  that  you  can 
do.  Depend  upon  me.  I  know  the  lad. 
He  is  a  good  fellow  ;  and  can  be  silent  like 
a  man.  Th^t  I  like  in  him ;  and  it  was  at 
my  desire  tbat4ie  was  so  long  silent  on  the 
wishes  of  his  heart.  Well ! — Now,  if  you 
have  any  thing  to  say  against  him,  say  it— 
wng  it  out!" 

•'  No— not  precisely ;  bnt — "  atammered 
GOthilda,  now  somewhat  perplexed. 

"  Wischli,  waachli !  Talk  Swedish.  Yes 
or  no,"  interrupted  the  general. 

"  Every  thing  or  twthing,  GOthilda !"  said 
Jarl  Herkules,  and  he  looked  at  her  with 
such  a  cordial  and  merry  countenance  as  was 
irresistible  to  GOthilda. 

"  Well,  then,  every  Aing ."'  exclaimed 
she ;  "  let  it  be  as  uncle  wilL" 

And  she  extended  her  band  to  Jarl,  but 
we  strongly  suspect  that  the  heart  had  al- 
ready sprung  half  way  before  it,  spite  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  that  hatred  of 
which  we  already  know;  and  in  the  gigan- 
tic palm  of  General  Herkules  was  her  hand 
united  to  that  of  Master  Jarl,  who  grasped 
k  with  Herculean  power,  and  held  it  firmly. 


Geaenl  Herkules  looked  ronad  at  the 
company,  and,  with  a  cheerful  vobe,  chal- 
lenged them. 

"Is  there  any  body  here  who  has  any 
thing  to  lay  agunst  the  betrothal  of  n^ 
niece,  GOthiMa  Dalberg,  with  my  nephew, 
Jarl  Herkules!" 

"  His  father  ought,  at  all  events,  to  have 
a  word  in  the  business,"  now  said  a  voice, 
which  sounded  strange,  and  which  cotikl  not 
have  occasioned  more  surprise  if  it  had  coma 
from  heaven;  and  into  the  room  stepped  an 
old  man,  of  a  handsome  exterior,  with  an  up* 
right  carriage,  fresh  complexion,  and  gentle, 
though  grave  expression.  He  wore  tba 
dress  of  a  civilian,  but  upon  his  black  coat 
shone  a  gold  medal  of  bravery,  like  the  one 
which  General  Herkules  wore.  Immediate- 
ly  after  him  came,  but  stood  in  the  door- 
way, a  man  about  fifty,  likewise  wearing  the 
dress  of  a  civilian,  with  a  pleasfmt,  round, 
and  very  jovial  countenance. 

The  elder  of  the  two,  who  seemed  to  ba 
the  other's  master,  and  who  was  accompani- 
ed by  Augustin,  advanced,  with  slow  steps, 
up  the  room,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  General 
Herkules,  who  stood  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  whose  stately  figure  in  his 
Dulitary  dress,  was  moreover  a  very  striking 
•oQect.  The  general,  on  hearing  the  voice 
of  the  stranger,  had  hastily  drawn  himself 
up,  and  turning  upon  him  his  eyes,  continu- 
ed fixedly  staring  at  him,  whUe  the  other 
approached  nearer. 

When  within  a  few  steps  of  the  genera^ 
he  pauaed,  offered  him  his  hand,  and  aaidt 
in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion  : 

"Do  you  no  longear  know  me,  brother 
Wolmar?" 

The  general  turned  pale,  pale  as  if  from 
fear.  His  eyes  seemed  as  if  they  woukl 
start  from  their  sockats,  while  they  were 
fixedly  riveted  upon  the  other.  He  looked 
confounded,  and  an  uncomfortable  feelinc 
oppreaaed  eveiy  one  who  was  witness  of 
this  scene.  At  lensth,  the  general  raised 
his  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  forehead ;  ha 
then  extended  it  toward  his  brother's  breast. 
It  was  seen  that  he  trembled. 

"  It  was  there !"  said  he^as  if  to  himself 
as  he  opened  *hi8  ahirt  front,  and  revealed 
upon  the  naked  breast  a  large  and  deep 
scar. 

"It  has  grown  up,  Wolmar!"  and  ha 
with  the  scar.    "  Do  you  know  noe  now  ?" 

"  Yes,"  aaid  General  Herknles,  now  vio- 
lently overcome  by  hb  brotherly  feelings 
which  had  been  concealed  for  thirty  years. 

"Old  boy! — brother! — is  it  you!"  ex- 
clarosd  he,  and  clasping  the  new-oomer  in 
his  arras,  he  kissed  him  with  tears. 

"  Old  boy ! — ^tuvthar ! — God  fbiighre  thaa 
and  me !" 

U  was  affecting— it  was  actually  "  feeling- 
full,"  as  Maja  would  say,  to  see  the  tam 
brothers  thus. 
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•'  And  yon  are  come  yourself,"  exdaimed 
the  general,  "thanks  for  that!  Thanks, 
brother!" 

"  I  wished  indeed  to  be  at  my  son's  wed- 
ding," replied  the  brother.  "  It  was  not 
enough  for  me  merely  to  send  consent  and 
congratulations.  And  so  I  would  see  you 
once  more,  Wolmar — would  see  whether 
fan  could  always  cootinue.angry  with  roe  !" 

"  The  deuce !  That  was  true !"  exclaimed 
the  general,  wnrmly.  "  I  had  nearly  forgot- 
ten that !  And  now — the  d — 1  knows  what 
has  become  of  that  thorn  whichl  had  in  my 
breast  against  yon.  I  don't  feet  it  now. 
But — the  deuce  take  such  subjects!  why 
did  yon  remind  me  ?  Now  I  remember  it 
all !  Yes,  brother,  how  couhl  yoa  do  so  ? 
how  could  yon  act  so !" — 

"  I  have  acted  according  to  my  conscience 
and  my  convictions,  Wolmar !"  returned  the 
other,  calmly  but  firmly.  "  But,"  added  he, 
with  a  sorrowful  expression,  "  that  you 
Would  not  believe,  that  it  cost  me  more  than 
I  coald  tell  that  yon  should  be  my  enemy; 
and  that  you  thns  felt  and  thought ;  and 
that  yon  would  not  listen  to  the  letters  that 
I  wrote  to  you — in  all  this  you  have  done 
Wrone,  Wolmar!" 

**  The  deuce  take  me,  if  I  don't  begin  ^ 
think  so  myself!"  exclaimed  the  genend, 
uneasily. 

"  Yes,  yoa  have  done  wrong !"  continued 
the  brother.  "  After  I  ceased  to  bear  arras 
ibr  Sweden,  I  never  bore  them  more.  I 
have  lived  as  a  peaceable  citizen  upon  my 
paternal  estate,  'nnltivated  the  soil  of  Finland, 
and  have  sown  the  seeds  of  cultivation  in 
Finnish  hearts.  I  have  been  faithful  to 
Ood  and  my  fatherland,  and  have  peace 
with  my  own  conscience." 

"  Peace,  then,  my  brother ;  peace  in 
eternity  between  us !"  exclaimed  the  gen- 
eral, with  fervor,  and  shook  his  brother's 
hand.  "And  if  I  can  not  see  things  as  you 
do  in  aH  respects  and  can  not- share  all  your 
convictions,  yet  I  can  honor  them.  I  know 
that  they  proceed  out  of  an  honest  heart. 
Man  sees  piecemeal,  God  sees  the  whole. 
He  judges !  Enough — bat  your  son — ^him  I 
■hnll  keep  !  On  that  we  are  agreed.'  You 
have  sue  besides  him — is  it  not  so  ?  and  girls 
abo.  Jarl  remains,  therefore,  my  son  and 
my  heir.  He  is  a  good  lad,  and  will  become 
a  good  man.  And  a  very  d — I  is  he  for  si- 
lence !  He  has  been  as  silent  to  this  girl 
here  about  his  love,  and  to  me  about  your 
coming,  as  a  wall.  But  hark  you  now — the 
deuce,  it  was  almost  too  much.  And  there 
b  his  sweetheart,  Arthur!  GOthilda,  my 
own  girl!  A  good  girl,  you  may  believe. 
There  is  apnit  in  her,  and  heart  too.  I 
give  you  leave  to  kiss  her,  brother." 

He  did  so.  And  now  came  forward  a 
young  Master  Herkales,  and  a  yonng  Miss 
Herkules,  and  yet  a  little  Miss  Herknles, 
Who  had  accompanied  their  father  to  see 


"  that  dear  Sweden,"  and  to  be  at  brother 
Jarl's  wedding,  and  who  now  represented 
the  whole  generation.  General  Herknlet 
embraced  and  kissed  them  all,  and  took  the 
youagest  in  his  arms. 

She  was  a  sweet  little  girl  of  about  sevea 
years  old,  the  delight  of  her  father's  hearL 
She  looked  both  serious  and  glad — widi 
bright,  dark  blue  eyes — upon  the  gray-baired 
warrior ;  and  then  looking  attentively  at  hia 
order,  took  hold  of  his  medal  of  bravery  with 
one  hand,  and  exclaimed,  as  she  pointed  to 
her  father  with  the  other,  "  Papa  has  a  fel- 
k)W  to  this !" 

"You  are  right  about  that,  my  child!" 
said  the  general  kissing  the  girl  so  {eneotij 
that  she  distorted  her  face,  and  then  setting 
her  down,  he  continued,  while  he  laid  his 
arm  on  his  brother's  shoulder : 

"  Do  you  remember,  brother,  when  we 
got  them  ?  So  you  remember  the  day  at 
Kymmeneelf,  1789?  As  k)og  as  I  lire,  I 
shall  never  forget  that  day.  We  were 
wearied  by  the  day  and  the  night's  marcb. 
The  enemy  stood  on  the  heights  witli  their 
cannon;  We  down  upon  the  plain  among 
the  morasses.  But  the  king  rode  forth, 
and  asked  us  wbetKer  we  would  fight  this 
evening.  And  we  all  answered  '  Ye»." 
And  we  fought.  Hot  was  (he  fight,  as  hot 
as  h —  But  in  a  few  hours  we  stood  upon 
the  heights,  and  the  enemy  fled  across  the 
plain !  You  and  I,  brother,  had  received 
some  severe  wounds.  But  we  had  gained 
possession  of  an  ensign.  We  were  yonng 
lads,  then.  Do  you  remember,  brother, 
when  we  stood  by  the  bloody  banner,  bleed 
ing  ourselves,  with  joy  in  our  souls?  'D* 
you  remember  how  King  Gustavns  rode  up 
to  us,  and  talked  to  us  in  the  fiice  of  all! 
Then  it  was  that  we  gained  these,  and  oot 
lieutenants'  epaulets.  Do  ybu  remember 
that  evening,  Arthur?  Do  you  remember 
how  the  western  heaven  was*  bright  with 
sunset-flame,  and  our  hearts  &Dg  •  Te  Den*' 
upon  the  battle-field  ?  Did  we  then  feel 
our  wounds  ? 

"We  were  young  then!"  And  we 
general  looked  upon  his  brother  with  brigbt 
and  tearful  glances.  He  was  silent  for  • 
moment,  and  then  resumed  : 

"  Yes,  it  was  then.  It  was  a  besntiMl 
day,  that  first  camp-festival.  In  snch  a  state 
of  mind  as  I  was  then,  I  have  not  been 
since,  excepting  many  years  afterwardi  on 
another — another  greater  day." 

The  general  again  paused  for  a  moment, 
while  some  brilliant  warlike  roemon* 
seemed  to  arise  before  hu  sight  Bis  eyel 
flashed,  and  all  eyes  were  now  fixed  np*" 
him,  bright  with  expectation.  It  "^  * 
silent  in  the  room,  that  the  buzzing  o''^; 
might  have  been  hoard.     But  no  fly  bn««»- 


General  Herkules  continued : 


it 


It  was  in  the  great  poople'swa'jj' 
at  Leipzig.    It  was  the  day  wnen  na- 
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poleon  was  beaten  hy  the  nations  whom  he 
would  subject,  and  who  now  had  risen  up  to 
crush  him.  On  that  occasion,  the  Swedes 
and  the  Russians  made  common  canae. 
••  One  for  M,  and  aUfar  one."  That  was 
our  watchword.  And  the  crown  prince, 
Carl  Johan,  led  on  the  Swedes.  The  com- 
mand was  given  at  day-break.  I  wish  that 
you  could  have  seen  him,  my  friends,  when 
be  galloped  along  the  line  on  his  snow-white 
horse,  as  handsome  and  proud  as  a  god  of 
war,  and  looked  upon  us  with  glanced  which 
would  have  kindled  fire  in  our  breasts,  had 
it  not  been  there.  But  it  was  there.  It 
was  burning  there  as  high  as  heaven.  The 
cause  of  the  people's  freedom  had  called  it 
forth.  I|:  was  for  that  which  we  were  com- 
bating. Heaven  and  earth !  what  a  day  that 
was  when  we  stormed  Leipzig!  For  three 
whole  days  did  the  fight  continue,  and  now 
it  was  coming  to  an  end.  Half  a  million 
were  drawn  up  for  battle,  headed  by  the 
most  powerfiil  monarchs  and  the  greatest 
generals  in  the  world.  It  was  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  October.  From  early  in  the  morn- 
ing was  beard  the  thundering  of  the  cannon, 
•iid  the  city  was  attacked  by  force  of  arms. 
That  went  on  till  noon.  We  -were  then 
within  the  city.  Napoleon  fled,  and  blew  up 
the  Elster  bridge,  after  crossing  it  in  his 
flight,  with  a  thundering  crash  that  shook 
the  earth.  We,  Swedes,  were  among  the 
first  who  stormed  the  city ;  many  of  ns  had 
fallen ;  many  were  clad  in  bloo<fy  shirts  for 
the  cause  of  freedom ;  but  we  cheered  and 
pressed  on,  and  many  of  the  enemy's  best 
men  fell  by  our  hands.  Those  were  hot 
hours.  We  knew  that  we  lived.  The 
*atorm-march,'  the  beating  of  drums,  the 
•onnd  of  the  bugle  and  firing  were  heard 
•Teiy  where.  Every  where  were  we  fight- 
ing or  pursuing  the  enemy.  At  two  o'ck>ck 
there  were  no  longer  any  French  in  the  city, 
and  now  rode  in  peacefully  as  conquerors, 
the  Emperors  Francis  and  Alexander,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden.  ChiMren !  I  had  seen  him  when 
he  sate  upon  the  sheaves  of  straw  at  Gross- 
beeren,  calm  and  assured  as  a  god,  while  he 
iMoed  his  orders  and  dispatched  his  officers, 
and  I  then'  saw  what  a  great  general  is.  I 
had  many  times  been  near  to  him  in  the 
tumult  of  the  fight,  and  admired  his  courage 
and  presence  of  mind.  I  was  now  also  near 
to  him  in  tlie  moment  of  conquest,  and  saw 
him  calm,  gentle,  magnanimous  and  gener- 
ous toward  the  conquered,  and — I  loved  him. 
'We  stood  upon  the  spot,  where  formerly 
Qostavus  Adolphus  had  combated  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  been  saluted  as 
victor.  And  so  also  were  we  saluted  now. 
"  Nearly  a  hundred  thousand  dead  and 
wounded  lay  upon  the  field  of  battle.  But 
ibouts  of  exultation,  blessings,  and  tearsof  joy 
nlated  ns.  The  windows  were  thronged 
with  rejoicing  people.   A  thandaring  •  Viva ' 


filled  the  tLt.  Yes — that  was  worth  livine 
for !  The  cause  of  justice,  of  freedom,  and  of 
the  people  had  triumphed.  And  we  had  tri- 
umphed for  them.  The  worid  was  about  to  be 
renovated.  A  fi-esb  life-stream  seemed  to 
flow  through  our  breasts.  The  d — 1  take  me 
if  it  were  not  so,  although  thousands  of  dead 
bodies  lay  around  us,  and  death  stood  still 
before  us.  But  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
lived  through  such  moments — to  have  been 
an  actor  in  such  things.  Thus  something 
great  is  seen ;  and  on  such  occasions  it  is  also 
seen  what  is  human  greatness.  We  under- 
stand, we  know  that  men  are  merely 
instruments — work-tools  in  the  hands  of 
Providence.  We  have  seen  the  power  of 
the  great,  we  have  also  seen  their  fall.  Yes, 
children,  and  we  must  all  fall — to  dust,  to 
dust .'    But — God  Almighty  lives !" 

Overcome  by  his  feelings,  the  general 
abruptly  paused,  put  his  hand  to  his  eyes, 
and  brushed  away  the  tears,  so  that  they 
glittered  in  the  air  like  diamonds  in  the  sight 
of  the  others.  Angry  at  his  own  emotion, 
the  general  stamped  upon  the  floor,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

**  Nay,  it  will  never  do,  we  have  something 
else  to  think  of  to-day.  Hurrah  for  father- 
kind,  the  king,  and  ourselves !  Now  let 
fiddles  and  bassoons  sound  for  seven  hundred 
thousand.  Let  us  have  a  right  good  polska. 
Now  children,  set  to  in  right  earnest !" 

And  they  did  set  to !  Every  body  was 
in  motion.  General  Herkules  danced  with 
Tonng  Miss  Herkules.  Ivar  danced  with 
his  yonne  bride.  Bror  danced  with  hia 
young  wite  till  his  hair  flew  wildly  in  the 
air.  Every  gentleman  danced  with  his  lady. 
And  in  the  adjoining  roop  might  be  seen 
Corporal  Stolt  swinging  round  with  Corporal 
Glad,  the  friend  whom  he  had  again  found  ; 
while  Maja,  in  the  joy  of  her  heart,  danced 
round  with  Hannah,  and  Louisa  hopped 
and  swung  about  with  both  chairs  and  tables. 

Thus  danced  they  till  after  midnight.  And 
thus' was  the  festival  danced  to  an  eod  in  the 
merriest  and  most  satisfactory  way  in  the 
world.  And  he  who  says  otherwise — I 
should  like  to  see  ! 

Bowing,  courtesying,  smiling,  congratulat- 
ing, thanking,  kissing,  hand-shakingi  so  de- 
parted the  guests.  Arm-in-arm,  cheerful 
and  warm,  marched  Stolt  with  Glad  to  the 
new  dwelling  of  the  former.  General  Her- 
kules took  his  brother  with  him ;  he  had 
had  a  bed  made  for  him  beside  his  own. 
The  brothers  would  now,  as  in  the  vernally 
green  days  of  youth,  sleep  in  the  same 
chamber;  they  would  talk  about  former 
times,  and  now  in  each  other's  opened  and 
reconciled  hearts  they  would  again  become 
yonng.     But  not  all  in  this  one  night. 

In  the  mean  time  every  thing  had  become 
still  and.  silent  in  the  little  Birdi  Island,  and 
Augustin  and  Hedvig  found  themselves  aloDA 
together  in  the  festive  halL 
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**  At  last  wa  two  hare  met !"  exclaimed 
AaguMia,  as  be  haBtened  to  Hedvig,  after 
■ccompaDyiDg  the  last  (lepnrtiDg  gaest  to 
die  gate,  "  now  on^  may  baTe  a  moment 
with  yoa." 

"  Bat  are  yxm  not  vety  mtich  tired,  Au- 
gMtifl  ?"  inqaired  Hedvig  anxioaslT',  as  she 
look  his  hand. 

•'  Tired  7  11"  repeirted  Angustin  and 
smiled  —  that  angelic  smile.  "  Hnm  !  I 
diink  that  I  conid  dance  again  before  you. 
I  feel  so  light,  so  gay,  and  I — love  yoa  so' 
inexpressibly.  And  now  we  two  will  enjoy 
oonelTes  together.  This  day  has  been  rich 
in  many  ways,  and  how  well  every  thing 
goes  on  in  every  way.  And  how  eaconrag- 
iag  and  hopefd  every  thing  appears  for  us 
dl;  for  our  plam  and  undertakings.  Of 
how  much  good  achievement;  of  how  many 
good  beginnings  has  not  the  foundation  been 
laid  to-dRy.  I  on|y  seed  one  thing  to  make 
the  accomplishment  of  all  easy." 

And  Augustin's  gknce  rested  widi  aflbc- 
tionate  inquiry  upon  Hedvig.  Hers  also_ 
upon  him,  as  she  said,  "  And  that  is  ?" 

*'  It  is  to  be  fully  certain  that  you  also  feel 
yourself  entirely  happy  and  satisfied.  I  have 
long  wished  to  ask  you  about  this,  but  I  have 
hesitated,  have  feared.  Yet  new,  Hedvig, 
I  must  know.  Tell  me,  Hedvig,  this  your 
youth's  beloved,  this  Ludevieo — could  you 
see  him  without  any  regret,  without  any 
pain,  tinited  to  another  T" 

"  Is  it  not  any  thine  ebe  ?  Oh,-  then,  be 
happy,  my  Augustin!"  exclaimed  Hedvig, 
smiling.  "  Yes,  Angnstin,  I  can  with  truth 
wty  that  I  new  see  him  without  a  Kngering 
wish  that  it  were  otherwise  than  it  is.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  glad  and  thankful  that  it  is 
a*  it  is — that  L  odovico  is  happy  with  a  beloved 
wife,  and  that  I  am  freed  from  alt  terafta- 
tioo,  all  grief,  which  might  have  arisen  had 
he  returned  unmarried,  and  with  the  same 
feelings  for  me  as  formerly.  Yoa  see, 
Augustin,  that  my  fKendship  for  yon,. and 
the  delight  which  1  have  in  your  society, 
have  so  entirely  and  completely  extinguished 
all  other  feelings,  excepting  those  which  I 
have  in  common  with  you,  for  Ludovico,  for 
our  little  and  oar  great  family  circle.  I 
desire,  I  wish  for  nothing  higher  than  a  life 
by  your  side  as  hitherto." 

"  Well,  thank  God !"  exclaimed  Augustin, 
and  clasped  his  sister  to  his  breast  in  the  full- 
■ess  <rf  his  heart.  "  Then  ocr  wishes  ac- 
cord in  the  very  happiest  way  in  the  worM. 
But  how  delightful  it  is,  my  sweet  Hedvig, 
that  yon  can  love  me  so  dearly.  I  shall  he 
very  fond  of  myself  for  that  cause.  Hedvig 
— between  us  also  a  completion  takes  place! 
Do  yoa  see  the  planet  there,  just  above  us  7 
It  is  '  the  &mily-house ' — ^it  is  Oie  twins  which 
rest  in  each  other's  arms  silently  traveling 
through  space  with  their  beautiful  double 
■tars.  The  legend  says,  thot  the  one  shared 
with  the  other — th*  mortal — ^bis  immortal 


spirit,  and  th«refore  Ibat  th«  i;ods  tranWbecJ 
them  both  to  heaven.  It  is  our  planet,  Hed> 
vie!  I  remember  an  evening,  long  since, 
when  we  watched  them,  even  as  now,  above 
us.  But  then  we  were  sorrowfn],  onceitaiii 
regarding  ourselves,  regarding  the  future. 
And  now !  I  think  that  we  are  as  certaia 
and  as  dear  as  those  children  <^  heaves 
above !     And  as  mach  united  .'" 

Hedvig  had  qoiethf  laid  her  head  on  her 
brother's  shooMer  as  he  thus  spoke,  and  be 
had  laid'his  arm  around  her.  She  said  noth- 
ing, bat  the  fullness  of  heavenly  peace  lay 
upon  her  pure  brow  and  in  her  clear  eyes. 

From  the  window  Where  they  stood  they 
had  a  full  view  of  the  bills  on  which  tbe 
dwellings  of  the  work-people  were  ereeted. 
They  were  bathed  in  die  ligfat  of  the  foB 
moon.  The  heightsshone  brilliantly.  Tbe 
air  also  was  as  mild  as  a  summer  night,  sad 
the  crickets  sung  in  the  dewy  grass. 

Angustin's  glance  rested  upon  the  risiBg 
dwelling-houses,  and  he  clasped  still  mors 
affectionately  the  beloved  sister  as  he  said — 

"  For  all .'  Hedvig,  did  you  not  wish  it 
thus  7  And  how  glorioos  it  is  that  the  most 
beautiful  happiness  of  life  tnay  be  possessed 
by  all !  Freedom,  eertaiaty,  a  quiet  spbete 
of  operation,  peace  of  wind,  peace  at  home, 
and  therefore — a  friend  in  heaven,  tfae  high- 
est and  best  i  And  a  friend  by  our  side  od 
earth — a  friend  Hke  yon !" 


THE  BIRTH-DAY. 

A  NEW  festival  was  again  in  full  bud  at  tbe 
little  Birch  Island.  It  was  uncle  Heriiules' 
birthday.  On  this  day  ho  was  to  be  treated 
with  pure  surprises  and  merry  schemes,  at 
of  whkih  were  "  GOthilda's  ideas."  On  this 
day  the  baiM  were  to  be  published  io  At 
church  for  Jari  and  GMhilda ;  and  eoriy  i« 
morning  die  whole  house  was  bright  witk 
garlands  and  crowns,  and  more  cheeifiil|f 
than  common  sounded  the  <^urch-belb  iB 
the  clear  frosty  air. 

The  floor  of  the  garden-parior  was  strew- 
ed with  fragrant  janiper-twigs,  a^d  slrsa^f 
the  breokfbst-tabie  stood  spread  out  in  prs- 
fnsion,  with  "  wafers  and  biscuits  and  cofta 
remarkably  good." 

Early  in  the  morning  stole  GOthildft  «w 
Karin,  with  a  garland  of  fresh  lanreh,  mi^ 
gled  with  immorUUe*,  to  the  door  "f  'he  ^f 
awn's  chamber.  GAthilda  had  chosen  far 
her  purpose  tlte  time  when  the  genen^ 
after  having  read  or  worked  for  a  couple  « 
hours,  commonly  indulged  himself  ^^' 
little  nap,  sittiug.in  his  tad  arm-chair.  Sw 
pressed  softly  in  at  the  door,  and— y«,  »'.* 
was  right — GenenU  Herkuies  sate  at  w 
work-table,  leaning  back  in  the  tallg"™* 
chair,  and  was  slumbering  soundly,  ^^T* 
head  boot  down  to  his  breast.    Up»"  *"" 
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liMe  before  him  ky  his  Charles  XII.'s  Bible, 
open,  and  beside  it  lay  Tber'3  hwamer,.  and 
bis  hand  rested  oa  its  haadle. 

Ivar's  yonog  wife  aod  GOthilda  stde  in 
■od  pkced  the  chaplet  apon  the  old  Hum's 
bead,  cautiously,  eautiou^y! — and  tbea  re- 
tired with  stealthy  feetsteps.  Dot  a  little  de- 
listed at  the  jrhole  having  succeeded  go 
well  and  that  tW  general  had  not  waked^ 

They  now  joiaed*  thehr  brothers  and  sis- 
ters and  friends  wh»  were  assembled  in  the 
outer  room,  where  Aognstin  held  in  his 
bamd  a  large  drinking-horn,  richly  mounted 
with  silver,  which  was  a  present  from  the 
brothers  and  sisters  to  snele  Herkules. 

AU  BOW  struck  up  that  cheerful  song 
which  was  so  dear  to  hiea  : 

"Swedes  in  the  old  times  drank  from  the  horn !" 

At  the  cheerful,  beloved  soood,  the  old 
eooot  should  have  awoke  and  been  pleased ; 
that  was  the  intention.    But  be  awoke  not. 

Beautiful  was  it  to  see  that  old  head,  with 
the  green  laurel  cbaplet  on  bis  silver-white 
hair.  The  morning  sun  now  threw  its 
^>Iden  beams  upon  it.  The  flowers  of  the 
immortelle  shone  out  like  stars. 

The  song  was  sung  to  its  close. 

"  It  is  remarkable  diat  he  does  not  awake ! 
Shall  we  sing  the  song  again  ?"  said  the  bro- 
thers and  sisters. 

"  The  coffee  is  getting  cold  !"  said  Hed- 
vig,  a  little  troubled. 

"  Go  and  kiss  him,  GOthilda !"  said  Augns- 
tin.  "He  will  not  be  displeased  at  being 
woke  in  that  way ;  that  I  promise  yon." 

GOthilda  went  up  to  him,  aod  pressed  her 
coral  lips  upon  the  old  man's  brow.  Bnt 
she  shuddered  as  she  did  so.  The  brow  felt 
so  marvelonsly  coH.' 

With  the  movement  that  GOthilda  made, 
the  general's  right  hand  fell  down  from  the 
table,  and  the  hammer  with  it,  making  a 
loud  noise  on  the  floor.  The  head  sank 
on  one  side,  so  that  it  rested  on  GOtfailda's 
breast. 

GOthilda  looked  inquiringly  upon  the  slnm- 
berer.  And  with  that  she  began  tb  tremble 
violently,  and  large  tears  fell  from  her  eyes 
upon  the  old  man's  head. 

The  others  approached  nearer. 

"  Dead  !  dead !"  was  whispered  aadly 
and  anxiously  through  the  family  circle. 

It  was  so.  Genera]  Herkules  would  wake 
no  more  on  earth. 

*'  May  we  all  be  thus  removed !"  said 
Aogustin,  as  he  grasped  the  hand  of  the 
sleeper. 

And  all  the  children  whom  he  had  loved 
and 'had  cherished,  went  np  to  him,  and 
kissed  him  aflectionately  with  tears. 

But  GOthilda  lay  down  at  his  knees  and 
embraced  them  in  violent  and  bitter  grief. 

•<  It  is  his  birth-day,  GOthilda !"  said  Jarl 
Herkules  as  he  raised  her  up ;  "  his  birth- 
day, in  the  highest  aod  best  sense  of  the 


word.    His  last  prayer  is  now  folfillod.    H* 
will  bless  as  from  his  bright  heaven,  and  w« 
will  gkkdden  him  with  an  earthly  life !" 
And  he  kissed  away  her  tears. 

General  Herkules  was  buried  according 
to  the  directions  which  he  had  given.  In 
his  coffin  be  was  laid  upon  fresh,  fragrant 
pine  twigs ;  his  hands  clasped,  as  if  in  |n«y  er. 
Fresh  and  green  rested  the  laurel  wreath 
apoB  his  open  brow.  He  was  still  beautiful 
in  deatli.  Old  soldiers — poor  Stolt  among 
them — bore  him  to  the  grave.  And  arouod 
his  grave  stood  a  large  &raily  of  brothen 
and  sisters,  and  around  them  a  crowd  «£ 
people  of  the  working  class,  men  and  women, 
with  their  cbiMren.^ 

Aod  the  childless  old  man  was  attended 
aod  lameoted  like  a  father. 

None  sorrowed  and  lamented,  however, 
Uke  GOthilda.  Every  thing  which  had  been 
most  dear  to  him,  she  toc^  under  her  own 
charge — ^his  riding  horse,  his  dogs,  his  cU>ak, 
his  old  Bible,  his  war  reiyniscences  and 
"Tbor's  hammer."  It  was  her. delight,  ia 
fimiiliar  moments,  to  talk  about  him  with 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  to  keep  aU*e  the 
remembrance  of  his  peculiarities  and  adven- 
tures in  the  family  circle  when  he  was 
among  them.  Her  husband  has  in  him  a 
great  rival,  and  from  time  to  time  he  hears : 

"  You  are  vejy  agreeable,  an(j  I  like  you 
very  much ;  but  so  agreeable  as  uncle  Her- 
kules will  you  never  be !" 

GOthilda  herself  never  became  so  perfect- 
ly agreeable  and  good  as  her  name  required; 
she  never  became  a  pattern  of  woman  in  her 
perfections.  But  she  became,  with  all  her 
imperfections,  her  tragic  and  comic  fancies 
and  whims,  a  very  excellent,  intrinsic,  and 
aoousing  person,  and,  upon  the  whole,  a 
great  favorite  in  the  Association,  both  of  men 
and  creatures.  She  became  perfectly  re- 
conciled to  her  fate,  although  her  husbana 
continued  to  provoke  her  now  and  then, 
when  she  wished  to  make  rather  a  magnifi- 
cent appearance,  by  combing  his  hair  down 
over  his  face,  and  looking  very  miserable. 
No '  greater  occasions  for  her  to  sacrifice* 
herself  occiirred. 

What  have  we  further  to  tell  of  the  fate 
of  the  New  Erections  and  thp  New  Erect- 
ors 7  We  refer  to  the  wise  predictions  of 
the  fortune-teller  for  this ;  because,  strange 
to  say,  it  was  actually  regulated  according 
to  these,  to  the  utmost. 

That  which  she  (brgot  to  add  we  now 
add  here,  with  respect  to  Louisa  and  Eli. 

Eli  became  a  celebrated  artist,  seizing 
upon  nature  and  truth.  He  never  traveled 
to  Rome,  but  obtained  prizes  in  Rome,  as 
the  most  faithful  delineator  of  northern  life.  , 
Louisa  kept  his  house,  and  was  happy  in 
his  and  her  dear  little  Knrin's  happiness ; 
grew  much  stouter  and  better  looking,  in 
consequence  of  good  living  and  good  humor, 
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and  now  shines  like  a  sun  among  house- 
keepers, and  still  relates,  both  laughing  and 
Ciying  at  once,  "die  sufferings  and  the  good 
fortunes  of  the  Ollonberg  femily." 

This  sister  and  brother  deserrad  also  their 
good  fortune,  becauso  they  always  eontioned 
to  be  attached  to  the  Dalberg  &mily  by  the 
noblest  and — perhaps-^the  most  rare  of  all 
Tirtue* — gratitude. 

And  now,  good  friend  and  reader,  I  have 
not  forgotten  that  I  owe  thee,  and  GOthilda, 
•nd  the  whole  famUy,stiDafea8t — the  Chinese 
dinner! — but  to  speak  candidly,  1  do  not 
feel  any  appetite  for  it,  and  I  hope  that  yon 
do  not  either;  I  believe  that  we  now  must 
•eparate  for  this  time  ! 

But  I  must  yet  say  one  word  about  onr 
honest  MaJB  and  her  iate,  because  the 
Sybil  did  not  leave  n*  any  information  about 
it. 

The  faithful  hand-maiden  she  was,  and 
continued  to  be  called  in  tt)e  Dalberg  family, 
tiirough  the  whole  of  her  life — and  that  ex- 
tended above  •  hundred  years — and  never 
aonght  any  other  honor  or  dignity  (I  know 
not  whether  a  higher  can  be  found).  She 
lifed  to  ezperiei^e  greit  honor  and  joy  from 


her  foster-child,  and  her  masters  and  mis- 
treiaea — our  brothers  and  sisters — and  from 
all  their  children,  who  had  for  her  a  particu- 
lar afiection.  In  her  old  age,  Maja  becams 
rather -too  much  given  to  boasting  of  tiw 
power  of  attraction  she  bad  with  ch3di«a. 
And  true  it  is,  &at  one  almost  always  saw 
her  surrounded  by  a  whi^^  troop  of  fitde 
children.  " 

And  we  ought  also  to  speak  of  her  Han- 
nah, and  how  excellent  she  became,  and 
how  proud  and  glad  Corporal  Stolt  k>aked 
as  he  nursed  his  own  little  son  on  his  arm, 
and  of  the  verses  which  were  so  "fiill  of 
feeling,"  with  which  the  poetical  Mi^»r 
Dalerin  celebrated  his  birth,  in  wbidi  both 
Mars  and  Venus  figured,  togedier  with  Cn- 
pid,  and  where  our  respectable  and  clever 
Msja  appeared  in  a  remarkable  manner  to 
be  mixed  np  with  Jupiter,  the  god  of  tfaan- 
der,  and  how  these  verses  were  framed  and 
glazed,  and  hung  up  above  the  cradle,  snr- 
rounded  with  a  garland  of  whortleberry  twigi 
— but,  kind,  dear  reader,  I  actually  fear 
that  this  is  becoming  too  "  full  of  feefing .'" 
too  sentimental  And,  therefore  —  fia«- 
well. 


*■!    I>D. 
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TO  MY   BEST   BELOVED. 
MY   MOTHER! 


Many  features  of  the  image  of  Mrs.  Cecilia  I  derived  firom  my 
maternal  home.  Permit  me,  therefore,  that  to  yon,  my  Mother, 
I  bring  home  the  sketch  of  her. 

MY   SISTER! 

I  have  already  told  you,  Agathina,  that  they  who  in  Norway 
are  entertained  by  others  are  called  their  Innermost  !  But  there 
are  different  degrees  of  innermost  The  Innermost  of  this  little 
book,  and  you  are  of  the  same  class  of  inmates.  Yon  are  my 
innermost,  for  you  live  in  the  very  core  of  my  heart  Remain 
forever  with  me,  Agathina,  and  then  it  will  be  well  with  me,  and 

I  shall  one  day  receive  a  blessing,  for  I  have  entertained 

AN  Angel ! 
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PREFACE   BY  THE  TRANSLATOB- 


Old  and  tried  friends  are  welcome  at  all  times.  But  at  Christ- 
mas, when  the  hearth  is  swept  and  the  table  spread  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests,  they  are  ten  times  welcome,  especially  if  they  come 
nnlooked  for.  Here,  then,  dear  English  readers— old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned — is  your  old  and  beloved 
friend,  Fredrika  Bremer,  come  quite  unexpectedly  to  sit  down 
among  you  by  your  Christmas  fires  and  at  your  Christmas  boards- 
She  comes,  as  she  ever  does,  in  that  spirit  of  love  and  good-will, 
which,  nearly  nineteen  centuries  ago,  was  promulgated  by  angels. 
At  this  season,  then,  make  her  cordially  welcome.  Receive  her 
with  a  warm  Christmas  greeting,  for  with  her  comes  a  worthy 
company,,  by  whom  yonr  Christmas  fire-sides  will  be  made  brighter 
and  happier. 

M.  H 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  KIDSTJICVBK  JODBUBT. 

That  vhich  I  love,  that  whioh  I  have  lovBd 
from  my  childhood  abore  all  created  things,  has 
»  beantifiil  face.  Not  of  a  Grecian  beaaty. 
No.  It*  features  are  far  from  regular.  Not 
smilinglj  beautifiiL  No.  Tboogn  the  most 
lovely  smiles  beam  thare,  its  expresaion  is  aoU 
amn,  and  it  has  dark  glances,  and  uncomely 
wrinkles  and  scan.  Bat  I  love  even  these. 
Why  7  I  know  not.  Love  is  of  a  wayward 
nature,  and  delights  to  kiss  the  very  disfiguring 
soars,  and  adorn  defects  with  the  flowers  of 
tenderness.  My  beloved's  form  is  tall ;  great 
the  contrasts  which  it  presents :  from  his  feet, 
which  are  bathed  by  die  Baltic  waves,  which 
are  caressed  by  carpets  of  flowers,  np  to  his 
very  crown,  on  which  sits  a  diadem  of  wedge- 
like ice-rocks,  and  over  which  flame  the  north- 
em  lights. 

At  his  feet  I  will  sit,  and  hang  npon  his 
wmds  as  a  child  upon  its  mother's. 

And  lofty  are  thy  teachings,  Swea,*  mothM- 
land,  native  land  I  The  sea  is  less  deep,  the 
beams  of  the  snn  are  less  warm,  roses  lass  sweet 
than  they :  or  wfaat  testifies  the  Wala  song, 
simg  in  "the  morning  tide"  of  the  world's 
birth ;  of  its  oonfiict  and  fall ;  of  its  second 
birth  through  generations  nourished  on  morning 
dew ;  of  the  judgment  of  the  dead ;  of  lofty 
Gimle  and  the  abyss  of  NifelhemT  And  the 
achievements  and  the  graves  of  our  lathers, 
what  testify  they  ? 

And  when  the  first  is  past,  and  over  the  old 
mythology  of  the  songs  and  Sagas,  of  mound, 
and  tombs,  the  new  goes  forth  and  scatters 
abroad  the  seeds  of  immortality — what  spring 
np  in  the  pc^olar  opinion?  What  says  the 
legend,  weaving  silently  its  garland  of  Sagas 
about  the  woods,  and  lakes  and  mountains  ? 
What  sing  the  people  of  the  mountains,  the 
mounds,  the  streams— all  the  harps  of  nature  ? 
Resurrection  I  renovation  I  And  Utptized  in  the 
life-streams  of  love  and  Christianity  arise  the 
legends;  sprinkling  with  living  water,  encircling 
vrith  imperishable  blossoms  all  the  living  and  the 
dead — Ae  old  man  sinking  to  the  dust,  the  mold- 
ering  stem,  the  whole  of  humanity  and  of  nature. 
But  all  that  she— our  mother  Swea — knows 
of  these  things ;  of  the  world's  creation  and  the 


•  The  sndent  Diyifaolo(lc  naaw  at  Swedeo,  tH  asgd 
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world's  object,  she  has  not  yet  ^ken.    Un* 

exhansted  and  inexhaustible  is  tiie  treasure  of 

wisdom  which  she  preserves  in  her  silent  wooda{ 

and  in  her  soundless  deeps.     And  perhaps  th« 

Creator  placed  her  so  aside  on  the  earth,  so  <ar 

up  in  the  north,  that  longest  of  all  coontriea 

might  she  husband  her  original  strength,  and 

where  her  sisters  of  the  son^  have  grown  faint 

with  the  conflict,  with  the  over-atimnlus  of  col' 

ture,  she  may  breathe  upon  them  a  renovating 

spirit  of  life ;  and  the  new  World  arising  from 

her  cavern  of  snow,  sing  for  the  wwld  a  new 

prophetic  song,  profound  as  the  old^ 

Wanderftal  wlkkm 

Which  moit  early  she  lan|ht. 

When  was  it  sung  by  the  cradle  of  Swea  f 
We  know  not.  IHrkness  covers  the  most 
ancient  time.  Long  was  the  north  a  land  of 
shadows  and  of  Sagas.  Of  a  coontry  above  the 
north  wind,  above  the  "  people  of  the  shades" 
near  "the  motionless  sea,"  where  the  sun  never 
sets,  where  the  Hyperboreans,  the  most  upright 
of  mortals  dwell,  spoke  the  old,  dark  traditions 
oC  the  people  of  the  East.  And  the  earliest 
native  traditions  of  the  north  speak  of  these 
races  of  gods,  giants,  and  dwarfs,  and  of  their 
strifes.  These  are  the  first  dawnings  of  the 
day  npon  die  northern  peninsula.  When  the 
light  breaks — the  light  of  history— over  tlw 
gloomy  Saga  land,  we  peroeive  blood  stains  oa 
the  yomig  earth — the  first  traces  of  man ;  w» 
hear  the  songs  of  woe  and  the  lays  of  leva— ^lis 
first  language.  Amid  woods  of  eighty  milea' 
extent,  and  mirror-bright  lakes,  we  behdd  altars 
and  huts,  oounoil-plaoes  and  graves;  and  tbe 
people^  a  warlike  people,  stand  en  the  Aonneil- 
place  and  elect  a  king,  and  pass  laws.  By 
degrees,  the  provinces  dktioguish  themselves  by 
their  own  peculiar  natural  endowments,  genius 
and  expression.  First  in  the  south,  then  more 
and  more  northward,  where  still,  at  the  present 
day,  cultivation  advances  towd  the  uninhabited 
regions. 

Scania— sea^anrrodDded,  genial,  irnitfal  Sca- 
nia, has  perhaps,  of  all  the  provinces  of  Sweden, 
the  most  remaining  of  the  prinueval  and  original 
features.  Mists  hover  over  the  low,  far-streUSh- 
iag  plains,  whieh  gently  rolling  up  from  the 
seo-ocwst,  shroud  the  oountiy;  and  when  the 
wind,  driving  over  the  champaign,  chases  away 
these  fogs,  you  behold,  far  away  oo  the  horizon, 
an  azme  border  of  ocean  or  forest,  drawing  ila 
dark  boaitdaiy  rovnd  th*  landsoape. 
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HaMes  of  beeoh-wood  stand  here  and  there 

«n  the  little  hills,  and  ever  and  anon  a  small 

•treamlet  winds  mnrmuriDg  through  the  plains 

on  its  joTuney  to  the  sea:  the  Viking's  home. 

Along   the   level   ooasts  stand   most  ancient 

towns:    Malmo,    Skanor — the   flower  of  the 

■andy  waste — ^Ystad,  Land,  Helsingborg,  Laos- 

krona,  Cimbrishamn  (Portia  Cimbrorum).   The 

age  of  most  of  them  no  one  knows,  and  the 

Danish  rhymed  Chronicle  says — 

When  Chrlat  willed  to  be  bom 
Blood  Lund  and  BkanSr  in  tlie  cam. 

Moist,  bat  mild ;  rich  in  the  power  of  the 
son  (thoogh  often  hidden),  its  cloady  sky  broods 
over  the  soil  of  Soania,  and  renders  it  fertile 
and  px>daotive.  The  plain  is  for  the  most 
part  now  converted  into  a  billowy  corn-field, 
and  cm  the  green  pastares  wander  gladsome 
herds  of  dimpled  cattle,  and  white  flocks  of 
geese.  Surroanded  by  splendid  woods  of  beech, 
amid  the  corn-fields  uuf  sandy  heaths  rise  proud 
oastlea  of  the  lords,  with  their  legends  of  goblins 
and  specters.  Their  traditions  of  the  Scania 
nobility,  and  the  qaondam  mighty  families — 
{Bond,  powerfal,  splendid,  and  rich,  in  singular 
and  striking  individaals,  both  among  the  men 
and  women. 

Beneath  the  castles  lie  villages  sarrotmded 

by  scanty  willows,  built  of  branches  of  trees 

■oi  day ;  of  a  more  recent  date  of  framework, 

and  of  late  of  good  stone,  where  children  and 

gees*  dabble  in  the  eternal  mud ;  and  linking 

together  the  castle  and  the  cottage 

Like  ipliits  uold  tlie  treei 
flliace  the  while  choichee  fortli  amani  the  com. 

The  nobility  of  Scania  are  no  longer  what 
they  once  were,  either  in  rank  or  riches.  They 
have  gone  down,  and  the  peasantry  hava  as- 
oended,  and  continue  to  do  so  to  die  present 
day.  The  new  consolidation  of  the  farms, 
which  oat  up  the  village,  has  been  the  making 
of  the  peasant.  Upon  his  lonely  acres,  in  his 
boose  inclosed  like  a  castle,  he  has  easily  be- 
came rich  and  possessed  of  estate.  But  arriving 
at  affluence,  he  haa  not  seldom  become  slothful 
and  aristocratic ;  often  more  so  than  the  present 
lord  of  the  castle,  count,  or  baron.  Attached 
to  tha  land  he  poasesses,  and  proud  of  it,  die 
wealthy  &rm«r  who  holds  of  the  crown,  will 
not  give  his  daughter  to  the  tenant  of  a  free* 
holder,  but  regards  a  connection  with  bis  family 
as  a  gross  misalliance. 

The  peasantry  of  Scania  are  well  known  for 
tiieir  gravity  and  ponderosity,  but  less  so  for 
the  intelligence  and  energy  which  have  enabled 
them  to  work  their  way  up  btym  a  low  position 
to  one  of  considerable  prosperity  and  conse- 
qaenoe,  and  for  the  public  spirit  as  regards  the 
afiairs  of  their  native  land,  which  they  develop 
wen  and  more  in  proportion  as  they  nse  above 
their  i^ysical  oppression.  But  this  is  neverthe- 
less true.  The  constitation  of  the  man  of  Soania 
is  in  general  htevy;  heavy  in  his  conception  of 
matters  beyond  his  daily  life ;  his  speech  is 
drawling.  Heavy  is  his  bread,  heavy  his  por- 
ridge, heavy  bis  dress,  but  yet  peouliar  and 


handsome.     The  dress  of  the  women  ot 
is  particularly  handsome,  and  the  Soiuiian  olotk*' 
adorns  tastefully  their  round  and  comely  ' 
In  a  word,  the  osnal  heaviness  of  the 
of  the  plain,  presses  upon  the  farmer  of 
For  so  it  is,  and  can  not  be  otherwise ; 
take  their  stamp  from  the  ciroumstanoe*   m 
which  they  live.    And  the  more  flat  and  eart^ 
is  the  character  of  the  coimtry  about  them,  tia 
more  are  they  bound  to  the  ami.     Love  aai 
genius  alone  enfranchise  them  from  it,  sum!  ISk 
their  pinions  with  equal  freedom  and    equal 
brilliancy  over  the  plain  and  the  moantaim,  ovar 
the  sandy  wastes,  and  over  the  most  psi  mlisia 
cal  region.   Profound  thinkers  have  issned  firom 
the  peasant  class  of  Scania,  and  in  the  Svrediah 
parliament,  none  has  with  mwe  efiective  alo> 
quence  advocated  the  cans6  of  enlightmiiiiff 
and   freedom,   none  haa  spoken  words    wliiuh 
come  from  the  heart,   and  reach  the   heart 
again,  with  more  electric  po^er  tiian  the  peas- 
ant. Nils  M(Htson,  of  Skomparp. 

Scania  renders  to  Sweden  of  all  its  provinoea 
the  most  -com.  It  has  given  Sweden,  too,  ^rkaX 
is  greater  and  better:  it  has  given  her  one  of 
her  greatest  lawyers,  David  Nehrman,  and  twa 
of  the  noblest  painters,  whcnn  even  Enrope  ad* 
mires.  Must  they  not  be  bom  in  the  eoantrj 
which  the  sun  loves  ? 

And  warmly  beams  the  son  upon  the  plains 
of  Soania,  on  which  the  snow  lies  but  restJessIjr 
and  not  long,  chased  by  the  wind,  where  the 
buckwheat  ripens,  and  the  midbeny  tree  and 
the  sweet  chestnat  bear  fruit,  where  the  night- 
ingale sings  in  the  groves,  and  the  laik  often 
the  whole  year  roond  trills  its  lays,  over  the 
town  of  Soxot — the  town  of  old  memories  and 
young  men — the  yonths  of  southern  Sweden, 
who  there  study  and  sing  in  the  close  <^  tha 
Cathedral  and  Lundagord ;  and  where  many  a 
thought,  many  a  song  has  arisen  which  already 
resounds  throogh  the  world. 

Soania  is  Sweden's  outstretohed  hand  toward 
Denmark,  formerly  extended  in  bloody  combat, 
now  in  brotherly  alliance.  Long  aJtid  bitter 
was  the  period  of  hostility ;  bat  in  Copenhagen 
and  in  Lundagord  arose  two  Skalds,t  stinck 
their  harps  and  song  of  die  common  memofy 
and  common  life  in  the  maternal  embrace  of  the 
Sagas,  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  north,  of 
the  first  times  and  the  first  love,  and  the  eternal 
bond  of  union  of  the  people  of  the  north.  Thea 
burst  the  bonds  around  the  hearts  of  the  com- 
batants— they  began  to  remember  and — to  for- 
get!— to  remember  the  first  brotherhood,  and 
forget  the  times  of  discord.  The  frozen  stream* 
broke  up,  and  enchanted,  exalting,  the  people 
fell  into  each  other's  arms,  recognising  each 
other  as  brothers  and  friends. 

Between  Helsinborg  and  Elseaeur,  formerly 
hostile  fortresses,  now  pass  over  the  Soond  only 
the  greetings  of  peace  and  love. 


*  A  kind  or  nMll  dik  ihawl  worn  oo  the  tmi,  ad 
tied  under  the  chin, 
t  Lund,  with  th«  ncoiid  nnirenitf  of  Bwtdea. 
i  Tegoir  and  Oehlcnichllfer. 
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■  Hahand  and  Blelcmgo,  both  amritime  dis- 
tricta,  lie  to  the  east  and  west  of  Scania.  Onoe 
the  haonts  of  the  Vildngs,  they  are  now  the 
homee  of  an  agricalti)ral  popnlation :  Bleldnge 
UOTe  wild  and  beautiful;  Halland  more  Ul- 
&Tored  and  poor.  Halland,  so  named  from  its 
nomaroas  nr^^wnf  and  hills,  has  still  in  its 
lemoter  parts  scenes  of  wild  beaatj,  great  mn- 
btageoos  woods,  where  the  northern  bramble 
throws  its  Inxoriant  shoots  around  the  stems  of 
(he  trees,  beautiful  with  flowers  and  berries. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  the  heath  has  usurped 
the  place  of  the  felled  woods,  and  the  ling 
abounds  on  the  stony  and  sterile  fields.  The 
people  of  Halland,  who  usually  are  divided  into 
the  t/apuA,  the  indep*ndtnt,  and  the  dutipated 
classes — distinctions  that  would  very  well  suit 
most  communities — are  nevertheless  a  people 
poor,  laborious,  inventive,  and  active,  and  have 
raised  themselves  to  great  eminence  in  cattle- 
breeding  and  handioraii  arts,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  cloths,  to  which  a  lady 
resident  in  that  province  gave  the  most  effective 
(timulns,  both  by  example  and  exhortation. 
Along  the  coast  runs  a  chain  of  small  towns, 
daughters  of  the  sea,  whicdi  sopports  them. 
The  Swedish  small  town  may  be  studied  in  them. 
Perhaps  they  are  the  meanest  and  most  de- 
spised in  all  £urope.  The  Swede  does  not 
willingly  adorn  the  outside  of  his  house.  Hia 
porch,  if  he  have  one,  is  not  clothed  with  green 
branches,  or  flowers,  as  in  southern  countries. 
He  has,  and  with  good  reason,  no  great  confi- 
dence in  the  sun — in  Nature's  gemal  powers. 
And  for  all  unnecessary  trouble,  as  well  as  for 
many  of  life'«  comforts  and  pleasures,  he  has  a 
wholeamne  contempt,  which  only  goes — some- 
what too  iar.  The  interior  of  bis  house  is 
properly  his  home ;  you  see  that  in  small  towns 
more  than  any  where  else.  The  street  is  emp- 
ty, and  in  the  marint-place,  in  front  of  the 
Town-hall,  promenade  mostly  four-footed  things. 
The  grass  grows  between  the  ill-laid  stones. 
But,  in  the  low  house's  low  window,  the  pass- 
er-by sees  between  the  white  curtains,  among 
geraniums  and  balsams,  interesting  and  inquisi- 
tive faces  of  old  and  young,  cats  and  pug-dogs, 
peering  forth,  all  on  the  look-out  for  something 
new.  And  in  the  evening,  when  the  candles  are  lit, 
he  may  discern  through  the  windows,  which  no 
jealous  blinds  obstruct,  a  gallery  of  little  domes- 
tic scenes,  not  devoid  of  comfort  and  attraction. 
All  is  silent  in  the  little  town.  The  cofiee- 
parties  and  the  olub  make  but  little  noise. 
Only  when  there  is  a  ball,  a  carriage  or  two 
rumbles  along  the  street,  going  to  bring  to  it 
the  ladies.  The  little,  quiet,  indigent  town  has, 
however,  not  seldom  a  great  advantage  over 
London  or  Paris,  I  will  say  nothing  of  Stock- 
holm ;  in  that  it  is  neat,  and  has  in  it  no  pau- 
pers. The  poverty  of  the  little  Swedish  town 
is  a  poverty  without  pauperism.  Halland  pos- 
sesses among  its  heaths,  some  landscapes  of 
wild  beauty,  with  rocks  and  waterfalls ;  among 
its  recollections,  some  events  of  historical  im- 
portance.   In  Sweden  generally,  no  one  knows 


much  about  these;  but  who  in  Sweden  does 
not  know,  at  least  by  report,  Halland-salmon  ? 

Beautifol  Blekinge!  Thee  ought  the  poet 
and  the  painter  to  describe — to  describe  how, 
in  the  shady  and  delicious  creeks,  the  Baltie 
sea  ascends  to  sing  its  drapa*  by  the  groves  of 
the  Yikings,  which  in  hundreds  of  piles  of 
stones  stand  along  the  shores,  encircled  with 
ocdten  woods.  In  these  dales,  where  song- 
birds build  and  dwell,  where  the  silvery  brooks 
run  murmuring,  amid  this  people  of  fine  forms, 
of  beautiful  dress,  and  open,  cheerful  disposi- 
tions, who  are  only  too  fond  of  strife,  and  in 
strife  become  wild,  and  betray  the  Viking  blood, 
in  this  vision  of  beanty,  Hokon  Spegel  dreamed 
himself  into  Paradise,  and  sang  "  God's  Work 
and  Rest,"  and  composed  hymns  to  the  Crea- 
tor's praise. 

The  whole  of  Blekinge  may  be  compared  to 
a  park,  with  Carkhamn  and  Carbkrona  as 
noblemen's  seats ;  Carbkrona,  with  the  fleet  of 
Sweden,  with  Knngaholmen  and  Drottningskar 
guarding  the  land;  with  cannon  pointed  east 
and  sonth,  and  westward  too,  defending  the 
Arpo  Sound. 

Larger  than  these  provinces,  and  lying  be- 
tween them,  is  Smoland,  a  country  finely  alter- 
nated with  hills,  dales,  and  small  lakes ;  north- 
ward more  gloomy;  southward,  toward  Ble- 
kinge, more  cheerful,  with  a  people  quiok, 
lively,  contented,  and  so  industrious  and  invent- 
ive,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  its  own  proverb :-. 
"  Put  a  Smolander  upon  a  roof,  and  he  will  get 
a  livelihood."  This  char«oter  is  strongly  im- 
printed on  the  remote  forest  regions  of  the> 
country.  The  forest,  which  is  the  country- 
man's workshop,  is  his  store-house  too.  The. 
juniper  and  cranberry  bush  give  him  their  ber- 
ries, which  he  brews  into  drink ;  he  makes  a 
conserve  of  them,  and  mixes  their  juices  with 
his  salt,  dry  meat,  and  is  healthy  and  cheerful 
with  these,  and  with  his  labor,  which  he  makes 
a  pleasure  of.  At  his  solitary  charcoal  station 
in  the  forest,  he  sings  hU  songs  while  it  bums 
and  chars,  and  when  he  b  going  to  "  tar  the 
dale,"  as  it  b  called,  he  makes  it  an  oooasion 
for  a  great  entertainment.f 

They  honor  their  priest  highly,  converse  gladly 
with  him ;  on  Sundays  they  bring  him  presents, 
and  the  women  at  the  "cheese-meeting"  ore 
aniuoQS  that  he  shaU  have  hb  dues.  If  he  be 
unmarried,  the  elderly  women  take  charge  of 
hb  bouse,  fumbh  him  with  fork  and  spoon  and 
the  supply  of  hb  larder,  of  which  they  will  not 
allow  themselves  to  taste.  "  No,  thank  yon," 
they  say,  "yon  will  want  it  yourself."  A  ro- 
mantic enthusiasm  runs  throughout  the  Smdand 
people,  and  b  conspicuous  in  their  tiaditions,j 
their  temperament,  and  their  hbtory. 

The  town  of  Kalmar,  the  districts  around! 
Yettem,  J5nk0ping,  Grenna,  YbingsO,  Ostnaba,. 


*  A  flAeral  soof. 

t  A  gimt  many  tRe-toots,  and  itani|«,  which  han 
bMn  heaped  tofelhar  In  a  mlley.  are  lat  flra  la,  and 
burned  for  tar  The  psamnts  then  aiierable  rram  all 
qunrten.  and  eat  and  drink  round  the  buminf  pile  while 
the/  tend  Uw  ace. 
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I|*v8  all  witnessed  times  sod  oiroanutanoes  more 
romantio  than  any  nMnanoes  relate.  Smoland's 
poor  soil  has  been  prolifio  of  greet  men.  In 
Smoland,  Linneos  was  born,  the  king  of  flowers, 
who  when  the  scepter  of  war  fell  from  the  hand 
of  Charles  XII.,  arose  to  confer  new  glorjr  on 
the  name  of  Sweden,  and  difiiued  its  honor  over 
the  glob^  bat  with  a  scepter  of  flowers.  Here 
the  peasant  Horberg  painted  altar-pieeea,  which 
are  still  prized,  in  the  interrals  of  maldng  his 
hay  and  sowing  his  fields.  Ling,  the  modem 
Goth,  the  father  of  Swedish  gymnastics,  the  re- 
viver and  elacidator  of  the  old  mythic  Sagas, 
fencing-master  and  Skald,  was  bom  in  the  an- 
cient Gothland.  So  also  Odman,  the  interpreter 
of  the  Scriptares,  Lehnberg,  the  eloquent 
preacher,  Botin,  the  hutcnian,  and  Hokon  Sjo- 
gren, who,  a  poor  peasant's  son,  by  extreme 
diligence  and  pradenee,  raised  himself  to  the 
high  rank  of  college  professor,  and  poblished 
books  of  ednoation,  which  are  still  highly  valned, 
and  who,  throagh  exact  economy,  acquired  a 
fortune,  of  which  be  made  the  noblest  use — 
who,  old  and  gray,  resembled  a  mossy  image 
lof  stone,  yet  retained  a  heart  full  of  warmth  and 
life,  and  with  his  mcmey-boz  under  his  feet,  col- 
lected around  him  a  troop  of  promising  but  in- 
digent youths,  whom  he  assisted  with  its  con- 
itents — himself  a  faithful  representative  of  the 
popular  character  of  Smoland,  a  living  lecture 
on  the  greatness  which  may  be  attained  by  a 
Cuthfol  attention  to  the  little  in  time,  in  labor, 
in  money,  in  every  thing. 

The  women  in  Smoland  have  their  own  Sagas, 
•ad  this  its  own  living  monument.  The  district 
of  Warends  and  the  county-court  of  Warends 
pteserve  these  in  the  law,  which,  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  gives  to  women  the  right  to  in- 
herit property  like  the  men,  to  wear  the  vrarrior's 
btit,  and  to  cause  the  drum  to  beat  before  them 
as  they  go  to  the  church  as  brides,  as  the  reward 
for  the  bravery  with  which  they  rid  the  couqtiy 
of  invaders  when  the  men  were  away  in  the 
war.  The  tradition  regarding  it  is  dark,  half 
reality  and  half  myth,  an  illustration,  neverthe- 
less, perhaps,  of  that  which  has  pervaded  all 
countries  uid  people  from  time  immemorial,  of 
the  exploits  of  Amazons,  and  of  the  people  and 
land  cf  the  Amazons.  Where  are  the  Ama- 
zons? Where  is  the  land  of  the  Amazons  f  It 
is  nowhere,  and  it  is  every  where.  Wherever 
a  noble  race  of  people  dwell  in  a  land.  It  is 
found  in  Sweden.  The  Amazon,  the  Skbldmon,* 
the  Valkyria  dwell  there — in  the  sUeat  bosom 
of  the  Swedish  woman.  Still  at  home,  unas- 
suming in  society,  the  loving  heart's  deep  world, 
she  has  never  feared,  and  does  not  fear,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  to  adventure  her  life ;  to  battle 
and  to  die  for  what  she  loves,  for  her  native 
land,  for  fteedon,  for  truth  and  right.  Blenda, 
Emerentia  Panli,  Christina  Gyllenstjeraa,  and 
many  others,  have  with  the  point  of  the^sword 
written  their  names  in  the  history  of  Sweden. 
The  Skijldmon,  of  whom  the  ancient  Sagas 
(. 


*  Femato  wankir. 


speak,  deeps  also  in  the  gentlest  hrnrt   Awaka 
her  not,  if  not  in  lovel  .... 

The  life  of  the  islands  around  was  well  wortliy 
of  their  song :  its  islands  on  the  Smoland  coast—* 
Oland  and  Gothland,  rich  in  the  poetry  of  natnra 
and  in  remains  of  antiquity.  Sea-birds  swaiia 
around  them,  and  in  the  clear  moonlight  nights 
of  autumn  and  spring,  the  conflicting  cries  of  ths 
swans  are  heard ;  clanging  sounds  echo  armuid 
the  coasts. 

CHand,  with  ita  rare  flowers,  its  orohises,  ita 
Adonis  Vermalis,  its  beautifal  groves  where  the 
nightingale  sings.  Oland  is  worthy  to  be  the 
cradle  of  Stagnelius.  The  ocean  which  rocka 
it,  which  from  every  comer  of  the  island  is  seen 
in  its  greatness,  ii  a  perpetual  image  in  his  song, 
deep  as  the  sea,  and  bright  and  beautiful  as  its 
calm  mirror  bathed  by  the  sunbeams. 

How  much  and  how  little,  at  the  same  time, 
is  the  life  of  the  poet  I  No  poet's  life  has  shown 
that  more  than  that  of  Stagnelius.  The  poet  of 
Pleroma  was  bom  and  grew  up  in  the  unroman- 
tic  parsonage  of  Gtirdlfisa,  perhaps  the  most 
prosaic  point  of  Oland,  with  an  awkward  stoop- 
ing figure,  a  plain  countenance,  from  which 
merely,  now  aiai  then,  the  ordinarily  downcast 
eyes  flashed  lightning,  and  appeared  altogether 
a  very  common  personage,  ate  cakes— Oland's 
heavy,  favorite  dish;  played  three-handed  whist 
with  his  sisters  late  into  the  night  till  the  cocks 
crew,  and  died,  worn  Out  with  bodily  suflering, 
in  his  prime,  an  inferior  clerk  in  an  office  in 
Stockholm.  No  matter  I  Pleroma's  poet  will 
live  forever :  and  the  "  Lilies  of  Sharon,"  mors 
imperishable  than  jdl  the  flowers  of  Oland,  wiH 
bloom  in  the  Swedish  bosom  with  the  fragranoo 
of  an  eternal  spring. 

The  prose  of  Oland  are  its  wind-mills.  The/ 
stand  on  the  heights.  Below  are  its  graves^ 
the  poetical  rains  of  its  royal  palace,  with  the 
memory  erf'  the  gentle  Duchess  Ingeborg,  who 
lived  here,  as  widow,  to  weep,  and  do  good ; 
and  of  the  ambitious  Prince*  who  here  lived 
and  built,  glancing  seaward  toward  Stockholm, 
and  waiting  for  a  crown.  He  received  it  fSrom 
Christina,  but  was  oflen  afterward  heard  to  ex- 
claim amid  the  anxieties  of  a  crown  :  "  My  good 
Oland,  my  good  Ohmd,  how  happy  was  I  on  thy 
strand!" 

Gothland,  called  the  eye  of  the  Baltic,  a  mount- 
ain table-land,  raising  itself  above  the  sea,  re. 
markable  for  its  proud  reminiscences  of  the  past, 
its  beautiful  rivers,  its  flowers,  and  its  antiquated 
customs,  is  at  the  same  time  the  pedestal  to 
Sweden's  greatest  mechanical  genius,  Chris- 
topher Polhem.  The  child  which  grew  here 
betwixt  the  waves  and  the  mountains,  pierced 
at  a  later  day  a  road  through  the  rock,  and 
taught  the  billows  to  advance  thence,  and  font 
a  path  between  two  seas. 

We  return  to  the  main-land.  North  of  Smo- 
land commences  Ostro-Gothia,  one  <ii  Sweden's 
greatest  and  most  fruitful  regions,  and  with 
Westro-Gothia,  the  heart  of  t^  ancient  Oota- 
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land,  vbere,  in  former  times,  petty  kings  ema- 
lated  and  strove  with  each  other.  Deep,  dark 
woods  meet  as  here :  Tiveden  and  Kolmorden. 
In  Pagan  times,  and  even  long  after  in  Chistian 
times,  the  traveler  who  had  to  pass  through  these 
forests,  commended  his  sool  to  God.  Monuments 
of  murders  of  stone  and  branches  rise  along  the 
way ;  and  the  londiness  and  silence  of  the  wood, 
and  the  long  distances  betwixt  inhabited  spots, 
awaken  gloomy  thoughts.  But  arrived  on  the 
Buminit  of  Kolmorden,  yoo  are  astonished  at  the 
most  magnificent  view  over  the  fields  of  the  fer- 
tile ooontry,  intersected  with  its  lakes,  nvera, 
and  canals. 

The  0stro>6oth  is  pnrod  of  his  country. 
Grave,  honorable,  and  hospitable,  he  is  satisfied 
with  his  land,  and  satisfied  with  himself^  and  will 
enjoy  his  rights  without,  however,  violating  those 
of  others.  "  When  the  Ostro-Goth  has  got  his 
fill,"  says  the  proverb,  "set  him  at  his  post,  and 
he  will  not  give  way  to  the  devil  himself." 
The  Ostro-Goth  may  be  proud  too  of  the  men 
who  have  issued  firom  his  country:  Rydelios, 
Sweden's  oldest  philosopher,  the  poets  Leopold, 
Gyllenborg,  Jacob  WaUenberg,  Dahlgren,  and 
the  natural  philosopher  Berzelius,  whose  name  is 
honored  through  Europe :  we  name  here  only 
the  great  dead. 

In  Ostro-Qothia  we  mieet  with  the  Giota  canal, 
"  Sweden's  blue  ribbon,  vt^hich  unites  the  Baltic 
with  the  North  Sea."  On  the  shore  of  Motala, 
on  the  margin  of  the  canal,  lies  a  grave  at  which 
travelers  pause,  and  princes  lii^  their  hats  as  they 
go-  by.  There  rests  the  accnmplisher  of  the  giant 
&bor  which  Polhem  and  Swedenborg  began— r 
"The  man  with  the  strong  mind" — BaHzar 
Ton  Platen. 

The  Vetterii,  the  sea  with  the  romantio  shores, 
vlth  crystal  clear,  but  restless  waves,  divides 
Ostro-Gothia  from  Westro-Gothia. 

In  the  primeval  times  Westro-Oothia  was  a 
land  of  Sagas :  where  elves  and  spirits  were 
said  to  dwell.  Here  where  Trollhattan  former- 
ly roared  solitary  in  the  desert,  had  Starkhotter 
fought  with  the  goblin  warrior,  Hergrim,  and 
won  the  lovely  Ogn  AUafoster,  who  would  rather 
die  than  belong  to  the  six-armed  conqueror. 
The  enchantment  of  nature  has  not  been  sub- 
dued even  to  the  present  day,  but  by  its  side 
genius  has  forced  a  way  through  the  mountains, 
and  Trollhattan  with  his  foaming  masses  of  w&ter, 
his  wild  and  beautiful  fall,  Toppo,  Guild,  and 
Helvetesfall,  contribute  now  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  canal  voyagers. 

Traveler !  Heaven  grant  yon  a  bright  day, 
when,  in  view  of  Hunneberg  and  Halleberg, 
you  plunge  forward  out  of  the  narrow  canal 
into  die  living  and  mighty  waters  of  the  Gotha 
river,  and  sail  on  the  stream  between  enchant- 
ing shores,  past  Trollhattan,  and  then  the  wider 
stream  down  to  Gotheborg.  This  I  wish  you. 
In  Westro-Gothia  live  old  families  with  an- 
cient memories  and  patriarchal  customs,  as  well 
in  the  houses  of  the  peasants  as  the  lords.  The 
West-Goth  loves  these ;  loves  Sagas  and  songs, 
and  a  care-firee,  easy  life.    He  tUls  his  gromd 


ill,  neglects  his  advantages,  and  grows  rathef 
poor  than  rich.  The  contrasts  of  nature  are . 
great  in  the  country.  You  behold  the  Vettem 
with  its  wreath  of  beautiful  castles  and  parks, 
and  the  wild  Trollhattan,  the  fertile  plains  of 
Westro-Grothia,  the  rich  Guldkroken,  and  the 
heaths  called  SviUtema,  down  toward  the  bor- 
ders of  HaUandi,  where  you  see  no  habitations, 
and  find  no  living  creatures  except  little,  rag- 
ged, Eunbomed  lads,  who  spring  up  here  and 
there  out  of  the  heather,  tending  some  lean 
sheep,  and  blowing  on  their  horns  some  melan- 
choly tones,  always  the  same.  Great  are,  like- 
wise, the  contrasts  in  the  nature  of  the  men 
whom  Westro-Gothia  has  fostered  for  the  com- 
mon country;  men  of  the  Forstena  race — the 
brave  warriors  Anders  Leimartson  and  Lennart 
Torstenson;  Ahlstromer,  great  in  the  afiairs  of 
peace ;  Torbern  Bergman,  the  forerunner  of 
Berzelius,  who,  when  a  child,  sought  to  arrive 
at  the  principles  of  things,  and  burned  bodies  to 
examine  their  ashes ;  Kellgren,  the  perspienoni 
writer  and  critic;  Lidner,  with  his  heart-rend- 
ing but  grand  poetry;  Swedenborg,  the  seef 
of  spirits,  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  his 
visions;  And  by'Axevaila  heath  lately  sate  a 
muse  so  charming,  and  composed  with  startling 
power,  playful  yet  mrianoholy  images  of  human 
life.  Many  know  the  genius  of  Sophie  Zeiow; 
the  Baroness  Kiiorring ;  lew  bate  known  her 
heart,  and  how  beloved  and  amiable  she  was, 
as  wife  and  as  friend.  Upon  her  untimely  grave 
I  wished  to  li^  a  flower,  but  I  find  it  only  a 
tear.  She  herself  was  one  of  Westro-Gotlua's 
most  beautiful  flowers. 

Bohusliin,  formerly  "Alfhem,"  the  home  of 
the  Vikings,  stretches  itself  northward  iron 
Westro-Gothia  along  the  North  Sea,  up  toward 
Norway.  Of  old  the  inhabitants  wore  called 
Vikvaringor,  the  defenders  of  the  creek,  and 
farther  down  toward  the  Gotha  river,  "  Elfvar- 
grimar,"  and  were  in  evil  repute.  Sigrid  Stor- 
roda  planned  her  scheme  of  vengeance  against 
the  potty  kings,  her  suitors;  and  the  severity  in 
the  disposition  of  the  people  has  its  counterpart 
in  the  nature  of  the  country.  The  nature  is 
sfevcre.  From  the  restless  azure  waves  the 
granite  mountains  rear  themselves  like  a  sea  in 
uproar  that  at  once  has  congealed  upon  the  land, 
and  forms  of  it  a  rooky  pile.  Giants'  caldrons 
and  caverns  are  found  in  the  mountains.  Be^ 
tween  the  olifis  lie  tracts  of  heath,  and  here  and 
there,  like  oases  in  the  desert,  some  green,  fer* 
tile  valleys.  The  sea  is  the  oountry's  real 
wealth,  the  field  where  millions  of  glittering 
ears  are  annually  gleaned.  Upon  the  shores  of 
the  Vikings  now  stand  the  cabins  of  fishermen. 
While  the  husband  contends  with  the  waves, 
the  wife  gathers  moss  from  the  rocks,  or  culti- 
vates the  potato-plot  in  the  bosom  of  the  crags, 
about  which  children  and  gctUs  are  olambering. 
So  hard,  so  stern,  so  joyless  is  nature;  but  the 
people  are  free-spirited,  open,  and  active,  and 
fear  no  peril,  and  know  how  to  endure  want; 
Such  was  Thorild,  the  intelieotual  Viking ;  bom 
oa  thia  rookj  foitnas,  and  adraiMHag  with  hit 
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•plendid  geuna  upon  h  in  the  Viking  campaign 
•gainst  all  the  wretchedness  in  the  world,  nn- 
yparingly  and  fearlessly ;  could  he  avoid  his 
reward— the  martyr's  fate  T  In  prison  he  com- 
posed his  "  Songs  of  the  Goths,"  and  he  died  a 
fiigitive  from  his  coontry.  Frond  was  his  spirit, 
•nd  not  free  from  rashness,  bat  his  contempt 
was  of  the  tme  kind,  and  his  love  was  of  the 
true  stamp,  too.  An  angel  might  have  kissed 
the  page  which  he  wrote. 

DalsUad,  formerly  called  the  Marches,  east-, 
ward  bcxa  Bt^nsl&n,  has  a  more  kindly  natore 
than  it,  and  much  farther  north,  are  lovely  ro- 
mantio  dales,  lakes,  and  moantaina;  but  the 
people  resemble  the  ftaplo  of  Bohoalitn  in  their 
restless,  combative  spirit.  The  March-men  and 
their  wives  had  fonnerly  no  good  repute  for 
quietness ;  and  here  still  live'  peasant  Cunilies 
who  boast  of  their  descent  from  the  Giants,  and 
even  betray  the  giant  character  and  lineage 
in  their  forms  and  dispositions.  Such  is  the 
wealthy,  proud,  huge-limbed,  red-haired,  quar- 
relsome race  of  the  Holbollingars.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  education  and  industry 
have  softened  the  manners;  and  the  cloths 
woven  here  are,  as  in  many  districts  of  Weotro- 
Gothia,  an  honor  to  the  women  of  the  coontiy. 

Balsland,  Westro-Gothia,  and  Wermland,  sur- 
round the  Wener,  the  largest  of  Sweden's  lakes, 
so  important  to  the  internal  traffic  of  the  prov- 
inces, proverbial  for  its  beauty,  and  the  vast 
cataracts  on  its  shores.  In  the  east,  over  the 
frontier  between  the  provinces  of  Swea  and  that 
ci  Gothia,  stretches  around  the  great  forest  of 
Tiveden,  with  its  lofty  ridge,  Getaryggen,  by 
which  people  fonnerly  divided  Sweden  into 
South-wood  and  NorUi-wood;  and  here,  in 
North-wood,  north  of  Westro-Gothia,  we  find 
Nerike. 

We  ascend  now — for  upward  goes  oar  course 
—to  the  old  province  of  Swea,  the  "people- 
land,"  the  proper  Manhem,  where,  according 
to  ancient  tradition,  the  Swedish  original  race 
dwelt,  as  the  Goths  did  in  southern  Sweden. 

Nerike  lies  in  the  heart  of  Sweden,  a  little 
excellent  country,  the  smallest  of  Swedish  prov- 
inces, but  rich  in  all  that  constitutes  the  utility 
•nd  the  comforts  of  life.  Yon  see  this  in  the 
market  of  Orebro,  in  the  cheerful  town,  where 
the  thrifty,  industrious  country-people  bring  the 
produce  of  their  woods,  their  fields,  their  mead- 
ows and  mountains,  for  sale,  with  a  variety  of 
manufactures.  Toa  see  it,  too,  in  the  charm- 
iag,  well-kept  dwellings,  which  cover  the  well- 
tilled  country.  Here  it  seems  good  to  be,  for 
thcae  that  are  quiet  and  gentle  in  the  land — 
good  to  bniki  and  live,  to  think  and  to  write. 
Different  avocations  demand  different  environ- 
ments ;  for  the  poisuits  of  the  Viking,  th»  stormy 
sea;  for  the  still-thinker,  the  peaceful  country. 
Nerike's  verdant  and  quiet  country  fostered  for 
the  country  at  large  the  brothers  Oleus  and 
Laurentius  Petri,  who  wrote  the  Chronicle  and 
transUted  the  Bible,  under  the  powerful  protec- 
tioo  of  Gnstavns  Vasa. 

But  in  diis  pleaiMit  ooimtry  I  still  see  a  bloody 


spot,  which  not  all  the  water*  of  the  Bjefanar 
lake  can  ever  wash  out  I  In  the  Hjelnur  lies 
Engelsbrektsholm,  where  the  Saviour  of  Sweden, 
the  courageous  and  noble  Engelbrekt,  «!ok  and 
propped  on  a  crutch,  was  basely  murdered  by  s 
Swedish  nobleman.  The  grass,  say  the  people, 
will  never  since  grow  upon  the  spot  where  the 
noble  blood  flowed  beneath  the  murderer's  haacL 
"  Natt-och-Dag,"  Night-and-Day,  was  his  name ; 
but  the  day  vanished  thenoefcrrward  from  his 
soul,  from  his  escutcheon,  for  nocturnal  was  hta 
deed,  perpetrated  in  the  night,  and  his  life 
henceforward  was  a  night.  In  the  castle  of 
Goksholm,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Hjefanar, 
over  against  Engelbroktsholm,  long  aflerward 
was  heud  the  cry  <rf'  remorse;  and  misfortune 
pursued  his  family. 

In  Nerike  begin  the  mining  districts.  A 
girdle  <^  iron  snrroDnds  the  middle  part  of 
Sweden,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  rooky  ridges 
of  Scandinavia.  This  includes  the  great  and 
noblest  mining  tracts  of  Sodermanland,  Upland, 
Westmanland,  Nerike,  Wermland,  Dalecarlia; 
the  deep  mines  of  UtS,  Dannemora,  Sale^  Kop- 
parberget,  and  many  others.  Every  where  has 
iron  first  broken  up  the  country.  Innumerable 
sepulchral  mounds,  stone  monuments,  and  anti- 
quities, testify  to  the  age  and  importance  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  land  of  graves,  but  it  is  also  • 
land  where  life  continually  flonridies  in  freedom 
and  strength.  It  is  a  land  of  reminiscences, 
but  also  a  land  of  men.  It  is  Manhem — the 
home  of  men. 

But  the  labor  and  tnl  here  demand  the 
strength  of  men.  The  granite,  the  primal  rock, 
in  the  southern  pert  of  the  country,  covered  by 
a  rich  mold,  here  protrudes  every  where,  from 
its  layer  of  earth  to  the  light  of  day.  The  iron 
stratum  is  the  ground  on  which  the  houses  stand, 
from  which  the  springs  flow,  on  which  the  culti- 
vated fields  lie,  often  sterile  and  poor.  Poor  and 
scanty,  therefore,  is  frequently  the  sustenance 
of  the 'people,  and  pale  poverty  is  found  to  dwell 
under  the  turf  roof  of  the  lowly  cottages.  Hot, 
no  matter ;  out  of  the  poorest  countries  i»De 
the  strongest  men:  Westmanland,  Dalecarlia  1 
So  great  is  the  power  of  the  spirit  over  nature ; 
so  little  can  the  earth,  the  old  giantess  Tmer, 
prevail  over  resolute  and  contending  man. 

Forward  lies  the  noble  Malarn  valley ;  the 
provinces  of  Sodermanland,  Upland,  and  West- 
manland, inclosing  Malarn,  the  lake  affluent  in 
islands  and  legends,  into  which,  according  to 
an  ancient  Saga,  all  the  running  waters  in  Svith- 
iod  fall.  And  thus,  at  its  outlet  into  the  Baltk), 
in  the  border  of  Upland  and  Sodermanland, 
stands  the  royal  city  of  Stockholm.  As  yon  ap- 
proach Stockholm  from  the  side  of  the  Baltic, 
you  come  first  to  a  coast  of  many  miles  in 
length,  abounding  with  rocks  and  islands.  In- 
numerable greater  and  lesser  islands  and  hoboes 
form  on  all  sides  creeks  and  passages.  You 
see  every  where  new  views  open  themselves. 
Charming,  inviting  bays  glance  full  behind, 
while  there  lies  something  that  you  would  fun 
see  newer,  bat  v^h  is  soon  foi^otten  in  a  fieeh 
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olgeet.  The  holme  is  often  a  sweet,  green 
Bosegay,  cast  on  the  surface  of  the  watws,  more 
fiteqaently  a  conical  rook,  bat  seldom  ever  a 
■aked  one.  Fir  woods  clothe  the  heights,  and 
gronps  of  decidaoos  copses  shine  oat  with  their 
light  green  foliage  fnmi  the  bosom  of  the  rocks. 
At  the  feet  of  the  clifis  stand  the  cottages  of 
the  fishermen,  neat  and  good,  on  the  green 
coast;  and  in  front  of  them,  <m  the  water,  rocks 
the  Httle  craft  with  furled  sail,  resting  in  the 
■nog  port.  Higher  np  <m  the  apper  terraces  of 
the  moantain,  glances  forth  fnm  clomps  of  de- 
oidaoos  trees,  the  elegant  coimtry  hoose,  the 
anbozban  villa.  The  nearer  yoa  approach  the 
eity,  the  more  handsome'become  the  inos,  high 
er  and  more  closely  thnmged  become  the  moant- 
ains.  There  is  finally  a  castle,  a  fortress  of 
granite,  with  fine  woods  on  its  rounded  som- 
mits.  At  once  this  opens,  and  there  lies  Stock- 
holm, in  a  splendid  amphitheater,  with  its  royal 
oastle,  its  chnrohes,  its  masses  of  houses,  in  acres- 
'Oent  round  the  wide  harbor,  where  are  the  flags 
of  all  coontries,  surrounded  by  eminences  crown- 
ed with  bright-looking  villas.  "Here,"  says 
the  chroniol^  "  was  formerly  much  wood." 

In  former  times— on  the  spot  where  Stock- 
holm now  stands,  cmce  took  place  a  bloody  ban- 
quet— a  wedding,  at  which  the  canied-ofl°bride, 
the  royal  Princess  Skjalf,  murdered  her  bride- 
groom. Sling  Ague,  thus  revenging  the  murder 
of  her  father.  The  spot  where  the  mead  and 
the  blood  flowed  on  the  night  of  the  wedding,  is 
thence  called  Agnefit,  Agnes-pmnt.  There  Bir- 
ger  Jarl  built  tiie  royal  city  of  Stockholm,  on 
•even  hidmes,  rivaling  the  finest  centals  in  the 
world,  excelled  by  none.  Bat  the  &rst  wedding 
night  has  given  the  city  a  baptism  which  can 
aever  be  efiaoed ;  and  so  long  as  the  bitter  waves 
of  the  Baltic,  and  the  sweet  waters  of  the  MiU 
lara  mingle,  never  shall  the  beanty  of  the  holmes, 
die  sple^or  of  the  fsstival,  and  the  hum  of  oa- 
fousals  eradicate  the  traces  of  blood,  aad  the 
eternally  active  revenge.  For  there  go  still, 
at  the  present  day,  the  apparitions  of  Ae  past, 
the  plnnder-loving  Ague,  the  revengeful  Skjalf, 
the  dnmken  bridegroom,  and  the  pale  brUe; 
and  the.bloody  memory  pollutes  the  streets  and 
aqnarea  o!  the  city.- 

Bat  beaatifiii  ud  great  metBcries  also  hover, 
like  protecting  genii,  over  the  seven  islanded 
eity  of  the  mnth.  Here  have  the  great  rulers 
of  Sweden  swayed  the  realm:  Birger  Jarl,  Sten 
Store,  Goatavus  Vasa,  Gustavns  Adolphus  the 
Second,  and  Svreden's  greet  Charleses.  The 
history  of  the  earth  has  not  got  many  greater 
oharacters,  none  noUer  than  the  woman  who 
defended  the  Castle  <tf  Stookholm  against  die 
qrrant  Christian,  when  the  men  gave  way,  or  fell 
—Christina  Gylleos^ema.  And  Qneen  Christi- 
na, even  tboa,  fidlen  morning-star,  but  beantiial 
in  thy  arising,  tboa  too  hast  oast  a  glory  over 
the  regal  city.  The  love  of  literature  and  art 
which  then  didst  kindle,  did  not  perish  with 
thee.  This  didst  tboa  give  to  Sweden,  and  Cari 
Gnstaf  as  king ;  thy  medal  with  the  terrestrial 
globe  and  the  insoriptioa,  "non  snffioit,"  and 


the  celestial  globe  with  its  inseription,  "salB- 
cit,"  were  and  are  the  watchwords  of  all  great 
souls.  "  Thoa  wert  alio  the  daughter  of  the 
great  Gustavus  Adolphus." 

Many  cities  have  larger  palaces  and  chnroh- 
es, more  beautiful  bridges  and  buildings  than 
Stockholm ;  none  have  more  beautiful  environs, 
or  a  more  varied,  rich,  and  gladsome  nature. 
Eonangadotter,  the  daughter  of  kings,  still 
stands  nobly,  enchanting  in  her  bridal  array  of 
blooming  meadows,  crystalline  seas,  and  silent, 
shadowy  banks.  The  artist  loves  this  scenery, 
at  once  fascinating  and  dangerous  for  him. 
BeUman  was  inspired  by  it,  and  sang  here  his 
dithrambio  song ;  on  its  holmes,  Hedvig  Chat- 
lotta  Nordenflyoht  composed  her  warm  and  bean- 
tiful  idylls.  Sergei,  the  poet  in  marble,  the  ore*, 
tor  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  of  the  Fawn  and  the 
Dying  Gladiator ;  Hjelmar  Miirner,  the  master 
in  the  art  of  coloring ;  Mork,  Sweden's  first  ro- 
mance writer,  whose  own  life  was  a  gloomy 
romance ;  Nikander  and  Vitalis,  two  noble,  fiery 
geniuses  of  song,  but  extinguished  in  a  melan- 
choly night ;  all  these  first  saw  the  day  at  Stock- 
holm, and  lived  in  its  enchanted  circle.  The 
first  wedding  night  was  repeated  for  them. 
They  were  intoxicated  and  strangled  in  the  ea- 
ohantress's  arms.  She  bound  them  with  a  gold- 
en chain ;  they  drank  from  the  same  hand,  mead 
and  death.  And  for  all  ardent  natures  she  is 
still  bewitching  and  dangeroos.  But  over  the 
waters  of  Liigare*  the  wind  blows  freshly,  and 
entices  the  people  out  of  the  sultry,'  restless  city. 
They  obey  the  call  with  aUcrity,  for  the  Swede 
is  no  city  dweller,  loves  not  city  life,  but  will- 
ingly seeks  life  in  the  open  air ;  and  every  holi- 
day in  summer  sees  the  inhabitants  of  Stock- 
hcjm,  by  land  or  water,  pouring  forth  on  a 
pleasora  trip.  The  romantic  coasts  invite  to  it- 
More  than  two  hundred  castles  and  royal  res 
idenoes  with  their  parks  lie  upon  them ;  and 
among  these  many  with  historic,  gloomy  asso 
ciations,  the  prisons  of  kings,  scenes  of  kog  suf- 
ferings, of  fratricides,  as  Gripsholm,  the  castle 
of  Nykoping  in  Sodennanland,  Orbyhns,  the 
oastle  (A  Upaala  in  Upland.  Sodennanland  has 
the  most  beautiful  islands,  the  most  woody,  le- 
gendary shores,  with  the  hdds  of  Vikings  and 
runio  stones.  The  plefuant  Wingoker,  which 
is  sof^Kised  to  derive  its  name  from  the  Vikings, 
betrays  little  of  this  descent  in  the  peaoelol  pur- 
suits which  enrich  the  country,  which  plant  its 
orchards  and  hop-gardens,  or  in  the  quiet,  strik- 
ingly handsome  pe<>ple,  who  in  an  elegant  ood- 
tame,  long,  white  homespun  coats,  the  women 
in  bright-red  striped  cotton  head-dresses,  wan- 
der through  the  country  selling  their  hops,  their 
woolen  cloths,  and  sieves. 

North  of  Malam  is  Upland,  the  oldest  royal 
residenoe,  where  Sigtuna  formerly  stood  with 
silver  gates,  where  religions,  preached  in  the 
kingdom,  first  strnck  root;  where  Odin  estab- 
lished the  first  vrorship  of  the  gods,  built  the 
first  temple,  and  Ansgarins,  the  apostle  of  the 
north,  five   hundred   years   later,  erected   the 
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aross,  and  boih  ahan,  before  ^Hiioh  tbe  oU  bith 
fell.  The  post  aid  the  present  seem  near  in 
'this  place.  tJpsala,  the  city  of  the  lofty  halls, 
the  city  of  Odin,  stUl  stands  somranded  by  the 
raonnds  of  the  dewl,  with  the  -walls  of  the  M 
temple  of  the  pagan  deities  within  the  new 
churches,  with  Odin's,  Thor's,  and  Freya's 
moonts,  and  Sweden's  blooming  and  manly 
yonth  ia  its  bosom,  enTironed  with  the  ancient 
faith  and  the  new  time.  For  the  ancient  fiuth 
b  not  yet  dead  in  Sweden,  not  yet  snnk  into  the 
earth.  Remains  of  it  still  continue  to  survive 
aD  over  Sweden  in  the  popolar  belief  in  spirits 
and  hobgoblins,  in  the  pe<^e  of  the  moantains, 
the  cairns,  and  the  streams,  in  the  wonder-work- 
ing and  divine  powers  of  nature.  Oflerings  are 
stfll  made  at  sacred  wells  on  the  hills;  spirits 
are  still  invoked  with  secret  arts;  still  strive 
the  false  gods  with  the  only  and  great  God. 
The  TTplanders  have,  perhaps,  of  all  the  conntiy 
people  of  Sweden,  the  least  remains  of  this  su- 
perstitions belief;  but  what  remains  to  them  in 
a  high  degree  of  the  nobler  mind  of  the  pagan, 
are  pride,  steadfastness,  the  power  of  enduring 
much  labor,  of  surmounting  much,  bearing  and 
snOering  mnch  without  complaint.  The  Stures, 
Gastavoa  Yasa,  the  great  Ozenstjema,  Anders 
Celsius,  Johan  Baner,  NiU  Bjelke,  were,  even 
in  all  this,  Uplanders.  And  a  strong  and  en- 
daring  spirit  even  she  *  possessed — ^the  mys- 
terious being  who  went  forth  from  Upland,  was 
canonized  in  Rome,  and  alternately  praised  and 
blamed  by  her  cotemporaries,  and  is  still  not  at 
•11  understood,  yet  who  sought  an  honor  which 
was  not  in  the  award  of  men;  but  said,  as  she 
resolved  on  h^r  journey  to  the  holy  sepulcher, 
"  I  have  neither  begun,  nor  do  I  aim  at  con- 
cluding (bis  for  your  sake.  I  have  determined 
in  my  soul  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  remarks  of 
men." 

And  the  joyous  Upland  lady,  "  not  one  of  the 
eighteen,t  but  one  of  the  nine,"  whose  poems 
will  live  through  all  time,  and  gladden  every 
Swedish  mind — the  old  man's  and  the  boy's,  the 
mature  woman's  and  the  young  girl's,  the  en- 
gaging poetess,  the  noble,  sensible  woman,  Anna 
Maria  Lenngren,  in  many  things  unlike  St. 
Brigitta,  yet  possessed,  with  her  and  great 
men,  steadfastness,  strength  to  endmre  and  suf- 
fer without  complaining,  and  manifest  this  in  a 
Ufe  \i^ch  expired  amid  many  troubles.  For 
that  is  also  a  noble  art,  and  well  worthy  of 
being  practiced,  that  of  well  concluding  a  well- 
a])ent  life ;  and,  as  the  great  Gentile  said,  "  to 
tnake  death  not  a  suffering  but  an  action." 

Westmanland  has  rich  mines,  the  greatest 
ailver-mine  of  Sweden  among  them ;  but  also 
desolate  and  foot  regions,  still  more  woody  and 
desolate  northward,  toward  Dalecarlia.  In  those 
remote  parts,  among  mines  and  flr  woods,  and 
a  population  that  has  little  intercourse  with  the 
world,  men  are  strong  and  original,  but  putting 
too  mnch  faith  in  the  infinite  and  indestructible 
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d<»ng  of  this  Kttle  world  and  its  work.  Tbnfe 
Rudb^k,  the  author  of  Atlantioa,  Ehrensivar^ 
the  arohiteot  of  Sveaborg.*  Ridicule  and  die 
Russians,  have  pulled  down  both  these  gim 
works.  But  Sweden  honors  in  these  twain  two 
great  spirits,  and  has  not  penmtted  mere  out- 
ward accidents  to  darken  their  memories. 

Westward  of  Westmanland  is  Wermland.  It 
bt«athes  warmly  from  this  tract.  It  b  tme  the 
country  rises  with  seventy  or  eigh^  miles  of 
woods  toward  the  ridge  of  the  snow  monntaim, 
and  winter  is  severe  and  long.  But  it  is  Wamt- 
land  notwithstanding.  With  fire  King  Ok>f 
Tratiilja  (^ned  up  the  ooontry:  firs  flames 
every  where  out  <^  the  earth,  blaies  in  tlM 
smelting  furnace,  glows  on  the  hearth,  gleaas 
out  of  the  iron  forges,  while  the  snow  coven 
the  fields.  <  Fire  lives  also  in  the  temper  sf  tha 
people,  in  their  life,  their  song,  their  danoe. 
True,  the  polska — Swedoi's  nationd  danoe — 
goes  briskly  in  Upland  and  Sodermanland;  tma, 
it  has  its  peculiar  character  and  variatioos  a 
every  different  province  of  Sweden,  and  for  the 
Nerike  polska  it  requires  a  steady  head ;  bat  die 
polska  of  Wermland,  bat  tbe  polska  otihe  Jfisae 
district,  could  originate  only  in  Wermland,  can 
only  be  daaced  by  the  man  and  woiaan  of 
Wermland.  He  supported  on  her  am^  svrin^. 
ing  himself  up  to  the  roof;  she  carried  in  his  as 
in  a  whiriwind :  'there  is  the  spirit  (^  the  Vikings 
in  the  dance.  And  rapid  and  spirited  is  tlie 
music  to  the  dance,  like  a  clear  winter-day, 
when  the  pine  .  trees  roar  by  the  foaming 
waterfall,  and  the  hammers  of  the  forge  beat 
time.  There  is  Are— and  was  Ibtmerfy  moiv 
than  now — in  the  social  life  of  the  provinoa, 
whefB  hospitality  and  entertainment  are  tba 
business  of  the  day.  The  kind  of  amiable  ladiaa 
of  Wermland  must  never  cease  to  welcome  and 
to  entertain.  There  exists  a  fiery,  yoothfial, 
and  poetic  life  in  the  nature  of  this  country, 
which  Geijer  calls  a  "skargordt  finng  op  ia 
tbe  middle  of  the  forest,"  or  these  i&u  aad 
promontories  where  the  birches  sigh;  and  oa 
the  shore*  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  k>va  and  soog 
appear  at  home  there.  And  there  had  Swed(a*a 
two  most  fiery  and  noble  poetie  geniuses  aad 
natures,  Geijer  and  Tegn^r,  the  home  of  their 
childhood.  -  They  ware  bom  in  WermlaBd,  aa 
flowers  developed  by  this  life  and  nartma. 
They  oarried  fire  tbenoe  around  the  world  wHk 
the  name  of  Sweden.  They  kindled  it  in  their 
countrymen's  hearts  toward  the  memories  oS  the 
past,  toward  the  eternally  beautifiil,  toward  aB 
that  is  great  and  good.  Like  the  Klara  River, 
which  ascends  firom  concealed  springs,  streams 
through  the  land,  and  now  in  vrster&lls,  now  ia 
calm,  delightful  waters,  still  extending  itself  on- 
ward and  seeking  the  sea: — sooh  were  tkeir 
lives  in  difierent  paths  it  is  tme,  bat  with  the 
same  goal.  That  which  gave  to  the  genius  of 
these  men  its  beneficial  power,  and  at  the  i 


*  When  Ehrenirsrd  had  eompleted  the  banding  afffisa- 
bot(,  he  wrote  In  hti  diarf,  ■'  I  can  now  die  tai  peaee.  I 
have  lalaed  so  ImpaaaUe  tanier  betwixt  Swedm  aad  td 
natoral  enemy,  Russia.'* 
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'tinM  enohanting  and  ennobling  fomu,  was  the 
ttnmg  heart.  This  they  receiretl  from  their 
notbeNSwM ;  for  she  has  a  strong  h«ut.  It 
is  hat  strength.  Bat  out  oT  the  heart — the 
oaoter  of  life— proceed  the  streams  of  life. 

S.  6.  Hermelin  is  also  one  of  the  names  which 
Wermfauid  pronoonces  with  aflection.  He,  too, 
bore  flie  Cram  the  furnace  of  his  heart  into  that 
of  the  htberland,  and  continned  in  the  north  the 
work  of  Olof  Tratalja  in  Werraland — to  his  own 
'OM,  but  to  the  gain  of  his  conntrjr;  and  was, 
therefore,  more  honored  and  esteemed  in  his 
nisfortanes  than  many  others  on  the  summit  of 
their  prosperity. 

•  The  Wermlander  is  warmly  attached  to  bis 
ooontiy,  to  its  beauty,  its  peculiar  customs  and 
eharacter,  its  rural,  fresh  life ;  and,  though  for 
■eparated  from  it,  as  bishop  or  ooonselor  of 
Mate,  the  Wermland  peasant  is  still  the  same 
•t  heart ;  end  dearM  and  more  touching  than 
•11  the  world's  most  exquisite  music,  is  to  him 
that  single  song : — 

**  Weimlud,  tboa  noble,  Owa  beaattflil  land !" 

Gloomy  heights,  deep,  smiling  dales,  calm 
lakes,  rapid  rivers,  a  still,  powcnrftil,  populous 
country — Dalecarlia,  we  approach  yon  I 

The  aaMie  <f  Dalecarlia  is  great  in  the  history 
of  Sweden.  Freedom  alwajrs  receiTed  thence 
ker  most  powerinl  champions.  Engelbrekt  and 
Onstavus  Vasa  there  found  their  men.  They 
who  would  see  the  real  popular  life  of  the 
^Nrorince  and  its  character,  should  behold  in  the 
parishes  aronnd  the  Silja  lake,  the  people  on  holi- 
days, in  their  hoUday  costume,  streaming  forth 
to  church,  from  wood  and  dale,  or  racing  in  their 
boats  with  ten  or  twelve  pair  of  oars  on  the 
lake.  They  should  Usten  to  the  great  but 
homely  village  courts,  where  the  morality  of 
the  people  is  maintained  by  the  people's  oyru 
moral  power.  They  should  visit  the  dwellings 
of  the  people  on  week-days,  and  see  beside  the 
plow  and  scythe  the  implements  of  the  watch- 
maker or  the  general  mechanic,  and  the  Bible, 
and  Luther's  sermons  beside  these.  They 
■honld  see  how  the  Dalecarlian  man  and  woman, 
husband  and  wife,  labor  together,  while  the 
black-rye  porridge  boils  in  the  kettle,  and  the 
child  sleeps  in  its  lambskin,  bunging  swinging 
by  a  rope  from  the  ceiling. 

The  levity  of  the  Wermlander  is  not  found 
here.  '  The  seriousness  of  mind  often  becomes 
gloomy.  The  women  are  gentler  than  the  men, 
their  coontenanoes  more  cheerful ;  but  in  love 
of  their  native  land  they  have  alike  distinguished 
themselves.  Frofhndity  of  raind,  and  diver- 
sity of  genius  and  art,  have  distinguished  the 
men  who  have  gone  hence  for  the  honor  of 
Sweden. 

Engelbrekt  Engelbrektson,  at  once  statesman 
and  general ;  Stjemhook  and  Stjemhelm,  whom 
Queen  Christina  called  her  stars  of  Dalecarlia ; 
Benjamin  Hojer,  Hans  Jarta,  the  peasant  Nils 
Pehrson,  and  Johann  Olof  Wallin,*  the  David's 
harp  of  the  north,  reflected  faithfully  the  genius 
*  Tbs  law  AichUihop  ofSfredeo. 


of  the  dales'  peqde,  even  in  its  point,  wit,  and 
satire.  It  is  playful  on  the  surface,  but  is 
serious  at  the  bottom.  Thus  it  is  in  Stjemhelm, 
and  W«Ilin,  and — the  points  of  the  dale  arrows* 
ate  sharp  at  the  present  day. 

Beautiful  is  the  scenery  of  Dalecarlia,  sweet 
and  grand  by  tinms.  BOt  over  the  grand,  as 
over  the  pleasant,  there  hovers  a  solemn  genius; 
and  the  minor  key  prevails  in  the  songs  whieh 
arise  from  the  ialea  aad  woods,  prevails  ever 
in  the  music  of  the  polska,  brisk  though  it  may 
be  and  attractive.  The  northern  spirit  mokes 
itself  felt.  The  winter  is  bitter  and  unremitting. 
The  frost  lays  waste  the  scanty  harvests ;  the 
quicksilver  freezes  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  and  gardens  remaiiyi  mere  experiment'. 
The  desire  to  embellish  ana  beantiiy  existence 
seems  to  decline  with  the  warmth  and  nature's 
southern  life.  The  beech  reaches  in  Ostro- 
Gothia  the  boundary  of  its  growth.  North  of 
the  Silja  the  oak  is  no  more  found.  The  pine, 
dark  and  solemn,  prevails  in  the  woods.  The 
song-birds,  which  in  southern  Sweden  fill  the 
groves  with  driightful  music,  often  the  night 
throogh,  do  not  come  so  high  as  here.  It 
grows  more  hushed  in  the  wood  where  the 
north-wind  howls.  Flowers  become  rarer, 
mosses  more  abundant.  The  bear  shows  him- 
self. We  approach  the  northern,  the  youngest 
Sweden,  Norrland,  the  ancient  giants'  home — 
Jotunhem — Nonlaoid,  the  land  of  mountains, 
birches,  rapid  rivers,  and  great  river  dales. 

Surrounded  on  the  west  by  Alpine  ridges  with 
their  pjrramids,  their  cubes  and  cones  of  ice, 
their  glaciers  and  caverns,  through  which  dark 
streams  rage,  with  SuUtelma,  the  Festival 
Mountain,  as  their  queen,  at  whose  feet  primeval 
forests  murmur ;  to  the  east  by  the  sea,  to  the 
north  by  the  polar  circle  and  its  Laplanders; 
above  it  a  crown  of  rocks,  and  beyond  the  icy 
ocean  and  the  unknown  and  uttermost  boundaries 
of  the  earth.  Norrland  lies  in  beauty,  with  the 
pole-star  over  its  head,  a  land  of  contrasts, 
where  light  and  darkness,  life  and  death,  the 
beautiful  and  the  repulsive  contend  and  conquer 
by  turns,  and  in  the  conquest  display  their 
highest  powers.  Rapid  and  clear,  the  rivers 
spring  fram  the  boeom  of  the  rocky,  mountains 
down  enchanting  dales,  to  which  they  give 
their  names— as  the  rivers  of  Indal,  Ljnsnan, 
Uman,  and  Ongerman.  The  great  rivers  known 
through  the  world — the  Tiber  and  the  Thames, 
the  Rhine  and  Seine,  the  Elbe  and  Danube,  even 
fother  NUe  himself^  I  believe,  have  muddy  and 
yellow  waters.  But  Norrland's  diamond-clear 
rivers  dance  in  maiden  purity  down  the  snowy 
rocks,  through  the  country,  into  the  sea,  at  once 
gentle  and  strong,  to  ameliorate  its  bitterness 
and  Mess  distant  shores.  Roaring  and  furious 
near  their  cradle,  they  become  more  and  more 
tranquil  as  they  approeush  the  ocean ;  and  more 
raajMtic,  but  always  equally  clear,  they  go,  like 
good  Norrianders,  to  bear  the  products  of  the 
country  to  the  market  of  the  world.  These  are 
multifarious.     It  wedge-like  shoals  the  salmon 


*  The  unn  of  Dalecarlia. 
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■acead*  the  riven.  The  fbresta  are  rich  in  game. 
Black  cock*  and  ptarmigan  oretr  trvar  the  bear's 
den  ;  the  beavars  build  by  the  brooks,  and  firom 
the  exhaastles8  forests  along  the  moontains  the 
rivers  bear  floats  of  timber  and  boards  to  the 
ooast,  where  commerce  hoists  its  waving  flags, 
where  the  ships  lie  awaiting  their  cargoes  which 
the  land  sends,  and,  before  all,  its  flax — for  most 
beaatifol  is  the  flax  of  the  north.  And  glorious 
in  heaaty,  and  neighing  with  the  enjoyment  of 
life,  gallop  herds  of  horses,  bee  the  whole  snm- 
mer  in  the  fields  aboouding  with  grass,  delight- 
ing the  traveler  with  the  sight  of  Norrhund's 
strong  and  beautiful  horses.  Further  north,  the 
productions  of  the  fields  are  rarer,  the  soil  is  more 
sterile,  the  veget^^n  more  diminutive.  Even 
the  pine  rears  a  dan  and  as  it  were  firost-bitten 
■cepter  in  the  woods,  and  the  birch  beoomes  a 
dwarf  on  the  margin  of  the  eternal  snow.  But 
still  up  IB  Lapland  the  potato  is.  cultivated,  and 
at  Enontekis,  under  68|  degrees  of  latitude^  still 
com  grows ;  for  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  is 
the  cultivator's  most  northern  hoaie  cm  the 
earth.  East  and  west  of  tis  in  the  same 
latitudes  the  circumstances  are  very  diflerent. 
In  Siberia  all  tillage  ceases  at  the  60th  degree, 
and  in  Canada  at  the  51st.  Why  Sweden  and 
Norway  have  been  the  most  favored  among  the 
world's  polar  lands,  science  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  explain.  I  say — "  Our  Lord  has  made 
it  so,  and  what  he  does  is  well  done." 

Nordmarken  is  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by 
Finns.  The  east  of  Norrland,  and  also  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Sweden  lea4is  toward 
Finland,  as  a  mother  leans  toward  her  severed 
child;  and  for  many  of  her  most  beautiful  gen- 
iuses Sweden  has  to  thank  Finland.  Crenti^ 
Adleicreutx,  Calonins,  Freese,  Frana^n,  the 
Homes,  Lanrens  went  from  Finland  to  tniiint«{n 
the  honor  of  the  mother-land  with  sword  or  pen. 
And  there  still  Runeberg  enriches  the  Swe- 
dish tongue  with  qjilendid  idylls  full  of  freshest 
nature. 

Young  yet  in  Sweden's  histoiy,  Norrland  has 
noc  been  i^le  to  give  and  to  be  what  it  yet  will. 
Bat  among  the  men  it  produoes  we  recognise 
the  popular  character  of  Norrland — strong,  saga- 
cious, practical,  cheerful,  and  prudent.  Thus 
Norberg,  the  Orientalist,  as  great  in  learning  as 
simple  in  manners ;  Johan  Lilje(»rantx,  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance :  the  naturalists,  Artedi,  Gahn, 
and  Sefetriim ;  and  the  warm  patriot  George 
Adlersparre. 

The  ^enery  of  Norrland  resembles  that  of 
Dalecarlia,  but  is  grander,  broader,  and  more 
genial.  The  great  rapid  rivers  gt  through  the 
dale  districts  as  if  to  rival  each  other  in  beanty . 
Height  ascends  above  height  in  immeasurable 
amphitheaters,  as  if  to  look  down  on  the  ipeeta- 
cle  of  the  dalesj  on  that  popnlatioo  of  the 
peasants,  who,  handsome  in  form,  pure  in  mind, 
xlear  in  thought,  pious  in  heart,  glad  in  dispoei- 
^on,  build  by  the  river,  free,  ctHnfortable,  happy ; 
•on  the  smiling  beauty  of  the  meadows,  where 
.  the  northern  flora,  poor  in  species,  but  liberal  in 
their  abundance,  lets  the  flower  of  the  arctic 


raspberry,  and  cornels,  and  olondbvn  via  a 
baaaty;  on  the  tall  birches,  which,  from  Nypena, 
along  the  shore  resembling  an  old,  nurfdy  ••• 
pnlehral  mound,  toward  the  river,  bow  their 
green  crowns;  and,  finally,  oa  the  river— thi 
center  of  the  picture— in  whose  minor,  they,  th» 
hills,  see  themselves  and  all  the  sfdendid  ragita 
afresh.     Splendid,  especially  when  over  it  th» 
Norrland  summer  night  stands  clear,  without  s 
shadow,  with  a  magio  sidendor  poured  omt 
every  thing  which  there  lives,  breathea.  Ions 
and  enjoys.     Should  not  every  thing  love  under 
this  heaven  where  the  evening-red  and  ths 
morning-red  kiss  each  other  triumphing  oivei 
midnight;  and  the  summits  of  the  ice-rocks  seal 
flaming  glances  down  into  the  valleys ;  during 
their  short  snowner  hour,  where  the  life  of  eaitk 
is  bom  in  dithrambic  joy,  Uooms  and  bears  fruit 
under  the  light-life  of  a  few  weeks,  where  hfe 
itself  seems  a  feast,  which  knows  no  daikoasi 
nor  night.     Soon  is  it  past.     Quickly  come  ooU 
and  darkness;    the  long  vrinter  and  the  loag 
night,  in  which  all  nature's  life  dies,  and  sleep 
under  the  great  winding-sheet.     But  round  ths 
snow-clad  earth  the  northern  lights  go  wakeAiOy, 
conduct  the  silent  nightly  dancers ;  and  in  th* 
peasant's  house  sparkles  the  pine-wood  fire,  an4 
the  flax  is  spun  by  men  and  women,  amid  the 
sound  of  songs  and  legends. 

Thus  it  is  in  the  populous  dales.  Farther  ly 
it  is  more  silent.  Seest  thou,  in  immense  and 
desolate  forest  tracts  which  boond  the  horiion, 
huge  columns  of  smoke  ascend  here  and  there 
to  heaven  ?  That  is  the  spirit  of  the  cnltivatar 
who  advances  toward  the  pole,  who  with  fir* 
dears  away  the  forest  for  the  plough.  Itis  thi 
trikce  ot  the  colonist,  who  wanders  in  the  wilder* 
ness,  driving  before  him  the  Lajdander.  !■• 
stinctively  he  gives  way.  More  and  more  A* 
nomadic  people  are  pushed  upward  toward  tht 
icy  hiUs  with  their  herds ;  more  and  man  sm 
they  melting  down  and  dying  away  befeie  tba 
conquering  power  of  civilisation.' 

But  up  there  he  is  king  still :  the  king  of  ths 
desert ;  eonstrained  by  no  one ;  and  feels  bin- 
self  free  and  happy ;  rich  in  his  herds  and  kit 
few  needs ;  not  seldem  rich  in  trinkets  and  lilvef 
too :  mystic  in  his  faith,  poetic  only  in  his  so^ 
and  dances. 

Up  there  it  is  a  land  of  mysteries.  EnoraioM 
iron  mines ;  vast  beauties  of  nature  lie  guarded 
by  the  dragons  of  odd.  But  there  are  tbo 
hideous  marshes,  immense  fens,  over  which,  ■■ 
sununer  days,  the  cloud  d  mcaqoitoes  hangs  liks 
a  thick,  continnoas  f  <^,  till  the  first  aataniBBigkt 
scatters  them  on  .the  ioe-like  ashes.  Muck  re> 
garding  these  regions  remains  yet  to  explore  •■' 
ascertain,  but  the  polar  qtirit  stops  the  inqair*''* 
breath.  He  will  not  here  be  disturbed.  Ihere- 
fore,  the  furthei-  man  ascends,  the  more  silest< 
grows. 

And  often,  in  the  mi^  of.  Norrland's  W'^ 
beautiful  regions,  is  felt  his  oppressive  !■*■" 
Here  near  the  mountain  ridges  are  ibond  tisM 

of  which  a  travder  truly  says  :* . 

•  AifVM««a*s  N«(lh  aa4  Soalk. 
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*'  Katnr*  smiles  indeed,  but  it  is  a  serrowful 
smile'.  It  i»  as  if  the  genii  of  the  coantry 
monroed  over  tlleir  poverty,  and  wept  over  tkeir 
hard  lot  among  happier  brothers  and  sisters;  as 
if  they  cried  to  the  lord  of  nature  :  '  We  too  feel 
oonrago  and  the  pleasure  of  life;  we  too  love 
wood  and  lake ;  ov«r  us  too  shines  iky  sun,  but 
it  warms  us  not.  The  chains  of  cold  bind  our 
wings ;  no  bird  sings  in  our  woods,  and  seldom 
does  a  IWing  creature  mirror  in  our  lakes  its 
blaok  and  dwindling  form.  We  Uve  and  grme, 
bat  we  ripen  never.'  " 

And  yet,  with  all  this  severity  and  this  gloom, 
with  its  pictures  of  darkness  and  death,  Norrland 
«xerts  in  (he  mind  I  know  not  what  secret  power 
of  attraction.  It  lies  ia  the  very  contrasts  of 
this  life  and  scenery,  in,  this  desolation  and  this 
beauty ;  this  sad  greatness  and  this  sweet  charm  ; 
in  the  witcheries  of  its  short  summer — that 
enchanting  festival  of  light — is  the  magnificence 
of  its  winter  night,  when  the  ttars  shine  with 
extraordinary  luster ;  it  Kes  in  the  power  of  this 
earth,  which  in  virgin  vigor  of  youth  bears  the 
cultivator  seven>fold  richer  harvests  than  the 
longer-tilled  lands  of  the  south.  It  lies  finally, 
for  certain  minds,  in  the  very  mystic  neoe  itseli^ 


which  the  midnight  Mm  illumes,  around  vriiidi 
the  mountain  ridges  keep  watch,  aad  the  north-' 
em  light  flames  in  winter,  but  which  man  has 
not  yet  made  his  own  with -his  laws  and  land- 
marks; in  the  silence  of  this  fence-free,  primnval 
forest,  which  nameless  streams  traverse,  and 
beasts  and  plants,  not  seen  in  the  rest  of  tin 
world,  alone  inhabit ;  in  the  remoteness  from  the 
civilized,  restless,  laughing,  crying,  world — 
before  all  in  its  toKtude  t 

Swans  fly  thither ;  they  seek  the  most  lonrif 
lakes,  those  farthest  removed  from  man,  in 
order,  in  peace  and  freedom,  to  enjoy  their 
brief  life  of  love— to  raise  their  melodiont 
songs. 

Spirit,  who  loTBst  and  stiOerest  I  Borning 
heart,  thou  singing-swan  in  the  human  breast, 
wilt  thou  not  do  like  these?  Wilt  thou  not 
away  thither  to  re.<it  thee,  to  refresh  thee,  to 
taste  of  solitude,  to  anticipate  eternity  ?  Thers, 
in  that  silence  and  greatness,  it  shall  be  well 
with  thee,  and  thou  wilt  better  conceive  bow 
— "  God's  spirit  rests  upon  the  northern  land." 

And  now,  for  one  brief  moment,  let  us  stand 
up  there,  in  this  northern  land.  Let  u»  sojooni 
in  Norrland  I 
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MiDsuMMEK  was  at  hand.  For  more  than  a 
week  had  the  spirit  of  summer  already  burst 
forth  with  power  in  Norrland,  and  changed,  as 
by  a  magic  stroke,  the  hitherto  dead  landscape, 
clothing  the  trees  with  foliage,  calling  forth  the 
flowers,  and  filling  hill  and  valley  with  songs 
and  fragrance.  Luid  and  water  beamed  with 
her  splendor. 

There  had  been  rain  in  the  night.  It  was 
now  morning.  Light  and  shadow  combated 
among  the  clouds — ^the  eternal  symbol  of  human 
life  and  temper — and  threw  changeful  lights 
upon  the  landscape.  At  length  his  majesty 
the  sun  ascended  from  his  bed  of  cloud,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  combat.  He  joyfully  shone  upon 
the  meadows  wet  with  the  rain ;  upon  the  broad 
valley,  with  its  wide,  blue,  glittering  river; 
upon  a  mansion-house,  with  its  surrounding 
estate,  which  lay  upon  a  height,  and  com- 
manded an  extensive  view  over  the  whole 
neighborhood. 

The  wind,  like  a  giant  in  a  bad  humor,  arose 
murmuring  to  himself  in  the  pine  woods  on  the 
mountains,  and  betook  himself — not  yet  quite 
awake— down  the  valley,  with  a  prodigious 
bottle,  breaking  as  he  went,  a  few  old  and 
obstinate  trees,  which  opposed  their  gnarled 
twigs  and  branches  against  his  course,  and  ad- 
vanced onward,  like  a  bully,  over  the  tops  of 
the  birch-trees,  which  bowed  submissively  as 
he  went  by,  waving  their  kmg,  green  vails; 
sad  then,  with  a  rnslDng  (onnd,  to  oaaie  dowa 
B 


over  the  little  flowers  of  the  plain— «nemone«, 
and  arctic  bramble  blosxoms — as  if  he  wouM 
annihilate  them  altogether.  But  the  little 
flowers  did  not  take  any  notice  of  it;  they 
nodded  and  gave  way,  In-ightened  and  smiled, 
and  cast  forth  fragrance  and  pearls  of  dew  to 
the  wind,  and  took  all  in  play :  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  him  to  be  angry  with  them.  Perhaps 
the  old  fellow  from  the  mountains — ^we  knew 
him  to  be  as  old  as  the  deluge,  and  that  he  heljwd 
to  dry  up  the  earth  alter  it — ^was  pot  in  a  good 
hiunor  by  thb.  For  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  he 
appeared  quite  mfld  and  gentle  when,  bringing 
odor  from  wood  and  meadow,  he  passed  almost 
caressingly  over  an  elderly,  but  noble  human 
countenance,  which,  from  the  balcony  of  the 
house — ^tbe  mansion  with  the  fiae  estate— gased 
upon  the  hmdscape  around,  and  seemed  to  eqjo^ 
the  freshness  of  the  morning. 

This  was  the  countenance  of  the  lady  of  the 
mansion.  It  was  Mrs.  Ceoilia  Nordenhjelm'it. 
She  was  a  lady  of  lofty  stature,  whose  figure 
was  somewhat  bending  rather  than  thin.  She 
was  dressed  in  light-oolored  and  ample  gaN 
ncents ;  a  snow-white  linen  oap  oovered  the  sil> 
very  hair  which,  parted  on  the  forehead,  lay  in 
soft  waves  on  the  temples.  There  was  altogether 
something  very  agreeable  aad  dignified  in  her 
appearance;  the  oeontemnee,  with  ita  stamp 
of  noble  gravity  and  kindness,  seemed  to  be 
almost  without  a  ahadow.  And  yet  sometimes 
it  looked  very  aged.    At  tooh  times  there  was 
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■omething  heavy  on  the  brow;  and  in  the 
wrinkles  around  the  eyes  and  the  inoath  might 
be  read  the  expression  of  long  suSerings;  at 
times,  also,  her  carriage  was  more  stooping 
than  at  others,  as  if  she  had  a  burden  on  her 
dioulders.  She  then  might  readily,  be  supposed 
to  be  sixty  and  upward.  Bat  in  her  better 
moments,  and  especially  when  a  fine,  olear 
orimson  tinted  the  cheeks,  and  the  upper  lip 
was  curved  by  some  merry  joke,  or  the  head 
was  elevated  in  cheerfal  humor,  she  would 
aoarcely  be  supposed  to  be  fifty.  She  was  a 
handsome  old  lady,  that  is  certain. 

Whether  she  was  a  native  of  Norrland  or  not, 
I  am  not  going  to  tell  yon,  because — I  don't 
know  myself;  nor  has  it  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  Neither  shall  I  tell  you  whether 
she  was  countess  or  baroness — ^whether  her 
husband  had  been  senator,  doctor,  or  any  other 
dignitary ;  because  neither  has  that  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  business.  She  was  a  Swedish 
laoman,  a  Swedish  lady,  such  as  are  many  in 
this  country ;  and  on  her  estate  she  was  railed 
the  lady  ;  and — I  shall  not  say  any  more  about 
her  Tor  the  present. 

But  with  regard  to  her  thoughts  this  morning 
boor,  I  must  say  that,  although  varied  like  the 
coloring  of  the  woods,  still  the  sunshine  evi- 
dently preponderated  in  them,  white  the  mild 
blue  eyes  wandered  from  the  flax-field,  which, 
in  its  tender  greenness,  shone  beautifully,  like 
a  representation  of  hope,  to  the  white,  newly- 
woven  linen,  of  which  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
elk  were  spread  out  on  the  hill,  basking  in  the 
•on,  while  the  vapor  ascended  in  light  steam- 
elonds  above  it  from  the  heated  grass,  and  the 
wet  clothes  dangled  and  wavered  merrily  about 
on  long  lines,  in  the  increasing  sunshine  and  in 
the  increasing  wind ;  and  while  old  Lisa,  the 
washerwoman,  stalked  about  between  bleaching 
linen  and  wet  clothes'  lines,  in  greater  bliss  for 
the  moment  than  if  she  had  been  taking  a  walk 
in  Elysium ;  because  every  kind  of  business  on 
ewth  brings  with  it  its  own  peculiar  trouble 
and  its  own  peculiar  happiness,  and  the  washer- 
woman's pleasure  in  good  drying  weather,  is  as 
great  as  many  another's  in  "  this  vale  of  tears." 
This  by  way  of  parenthesis. 

Any  body  might  have  seen  that  Mrs.  Cecilia 
thought  how  the  flax  grew,  and  the  .linen 
bleached  in  the  sun ;  how  the  clothes  were 
drying  in  the  increasing  wind,  and  bow  her  old 
Lisa  was  enjoying  herself.  It  was  not  at  all 
extraordinary,  therefore,  that  the  salutation  of 
the  wind  came  to  her  like  that  of  a  good  friend ; 
that  while  vrith  both  her  hands  she  pushed  back 
her  hair  from  her  brow,  she  inhaled  the  fresh, 
invigorating  morning  air  with  pleasure,  and 
thought,  as  she  look^  around  her — 

■■  God'a  spirit  in  the  Bortliem  wind."* 

She  had,  however,  deeper  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, that  might  easily  be  seen  upon  her  ex- 
expressive  countenance — feelings  which  fluc- 
tuated between  anxiety  and  joy,  such  as  find 
place  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  soul,  and 
*  TtaanioitoarilMannsorNoirlaiuL 


which  shun  expression  and  light,  at  least  oat- 
ward  light,  because  they  do  not  need  it ;  aod 
expression,  because  they  can  not  be  expressed. 
Such  are  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  lovmg 
human  heart. 

But  now  they  were  all  dispersed  by  a  new 
object,  and  Mrs.  Cecilia  laughed  merrily. 

It  was  at  the  "  little  Sprig,"  as  Mrs.  Cecifia 
called  him  on  worky-days — Frithiof,  on  high  days 
and  holidays — who,  dressed  in  a  sky-bine  tunie, 
was  bounding  about  the  court ;  and  now,  in  a 
whim  of  bravery,  took  upon  himself  to  tyrannixa 
over  a  couple  of  crows,  which  were  leisurely 
marohing  toward  a  little  pool  formed  by  laat 
night's  rain,  and  in  which  our  excellent  Itttl* 
Sprig  looked  at  himself,  and  therefore  regarded 
as  being  his  own  especial  place  for  spUishing  in. 
With  stem  puituuwe  he  lifted  up  his  little  caae, 
and  called  out  to  the  erows,  "  Wait  a  bit  I  I 
shall  teach  you,  never  fear— only  wait  a  btti" 

The  crows,  however,  did  not  wait,  bot  flew 
ap,  merely  flapping  their  wings  over  the  littla 
Sprig,  who,  quite  startled  by  their  '"Crook! 
croak  !"  stepped  backward  in  astonishment,  ami 
was  near  turning  head  over  heels  into  the  veiy 
paddle  from  which  he  had  ofatised  the  crows. 

"Well,  how  is  my  little  Sprig?"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Cecilia.  "  Are  the  crows  going  to  teach 
him  to  stand  on  his  head  ?"  and  with  that  sb* 
laughed. 

Her  laughter  was  repeated  by  a  fitint  eolM\ 
and  just  then  a  young  woman,  dressed  entirely 
in  black,  and  with  an  expression  of  aflectioa  in 
her  countenance,  joined  her  on  the  balcony . 

She  was  very  unlike  the  elder  lady,  this 
younger  one,  for  she  too  was  a  gentlewamaa. 
but  still  she  was  beautiful  in  her  own  way.  Sh* 
was  of  a  slender  and  delicate  make ;  her  largt 
dark  eyes  spoke  of  strong  feelings ;  the  carriagt 
of  her  head  was  proud,  while  a  hectic  crimsoa 
kindled  her  pale  cheeks,  and  on  her  rosy  and 
beautiful  lips  was  an  expression  of  scorn,  whiok 
seemed  as  if  it  would  defy  the  whole  'WorU. 
The  cherub,  the  morning  star,  which  fell  thnx^ 
pride,  from  its  allegiance  to  the  Creator,  might 
have  looked  as  she  did.  Yet,  nevertheless,  ths 
eye  rested  with  delight  on  that  cotmtenance,  be. 
cause  it  was  beautiful,  and  its  expression  testi. 
fied  of  a  strong  and  sufiering  spirit. 

"  Ah,  well !  good  morning,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Sok  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cecilia,  as  with  mo^ 
eriy  afiection  she  stroked  the  rich  black  hair  of 
the  young  Udy.  "  How  bright  your  hair  looks 
in  the  morning-  sun  I  and  your  r\  o<!  also  1  bat 
every  thing  shines,  and  is  bright  i.i  ibis  blessed 
morning  hour— even  tears.  Do  you  see  bow 
they  shine  in  the  grass  after  the  night  rain,  and 
are  like  little  sons.  Every  thing  will  be  loraeiy 
and  magnificent  to-day — even  our  little  Sprig. 
Look  at  him  galloping  about  there  on  his  litds 
oane,  and  fancying  himself  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  creation,  although  he  has  just  now  been 
nearly  standing  on  his  head  because  of  the 
crows." 

"  He  resembles  his  sex ;  the  whole  laoe  ars 
tUike  I"  said  the  young  woman  bitterly.    "  Lew 
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of  dominion  and  seliishness  are  the  principal 
characteristios.  If  I  were  oar  Lord,  I  coald  not 
bear  to  let  the  sun  arise  upon  this  race.  Men 
do  not  deserve  to  be  loved ;  they  ai«  ongratefal 
sad  stern." 

"Ah I  yon  poor  child,  are  yon  at  that  al- 
ready ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cecilia,  casting  a  glance 
of  commiseration  on  the  young  \roman.  After 
a  moment's  silence,  she  continued — 

"  People  have  generally  three  epochs  in  their 
eonfidence  in  man.  In  the  first  they  believe  him 
to  be  every  thing  that  is  good,  and  they  are  lav- 
ish with  their  friendship  and  confidence.  In  the 
next,  they  have  had  experience  which  has  smit- 
ten down  their  confidence,  and  they  then  have 
to  be  careftU  not  to  mistrust  every  one.  and  not 
to  put  the  worst  construction  upon  every  thing. 
Later  in  life  they  learn  that  the  greater  number 
of  men  have  much  more  good  in  them  than  bad, 
•nd  that  even  where  there  is  cause  to  blame 
there  is  more  reason  to  pity  than  to  condemn. 
And  then  a  spirit  of  confidence  again  awakens 
'Within  them.  Yon,  my  poor  Ida,  are  now  in 
that  second  difficult  stage.  But  I  hope  that  yon 
will  one  day  arrive  at  the  third — the  calm  and 


"  Where  yoo  have  arrived,  dear  mother,"  re- 
plied Ida,  smiling,  "is  it  not  ao?  But  I  shall 
never  get  there.  I  have  had  too  bitter  experi- 
ence for  that ;  and  I  can  not  forget  I  The  Bible 
speaks  about  a  star,  the  name  of  which  is  worm- 
wood, and  which  renders  all  the  fountains  of  the 
earth  bitter." 

"  Does  not  the  Bible  also  speak  of  some  herb, 
or  some  tree  which  makes  the  bitter  water 
sweet  ?"  said  Mrs.  Cecilia. 

"  In  the  Bible,  perhaps,"  replied  Ida,  "  but 
where  can  it  be  found  on  earth  7  It  is  choked 
by  the  thistles,  slander  and  severity." 

"  Most  of  us  have  to  pass  through  good  report 
and  evil  report,"  said  Mrs.  Cecilia,  mildly;  "but 
those  who  hold  by  the  right,  and  endure  faith- 
fully, will  in  the  end  be  justly  estimated,  even 
by  others." 

>  "  In  the  end  1"  exolahned  Ida,  impatiently ; 
"  and  when  does  the  end  come  9  And,  in  the 
mean  time — " 

"  Time  sets  many  things  right,"  said  the  elder 
lady,  mildly,  and  with  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude ;  "  and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  may  ftecome 
better  and  more  patient  Yes,  time  and  self- 
discipline,  because  they  make  us  humble.  And 
to  the  truly  bumble  is  given  the  peace  of  God, 
and  frequently  his  power." 

There  was  a  something  unspeakably  lofty 
and  beautiful  in  the  old  lady's  expression  as  she 
said  this,  as  if  from  inward  and  deep  experience. 

The  young  one  shook  her  proud  head  impa- 
tiently, and  a  smile  hovered  over  her  lips,  which 
•eemed  to  say, 

"I  have  often  heard  humility  preached  up, 
bat  to  practioe  it  ? — " 

She  silently  cast  her  eyes  over  the  flowery, 
•on-lighted  earth,  and  the  bitter  spirit  within 
ber  whispered,  deception  I  illusion  I 

Poor  young  woniao  I 


The  o?d  woman  had  other  thoughts. 

"  How  green  the  flax  field  looks  after  the 
rain  I"  said  she,  cheerfully  smiling ;  "  and  how 
the  corn  has  filled  !  It  looks  as  if  we  should 
have  a  good  harvest.  And  if  the  flax  turns  out 
a  good  crop  this  year,  we  shall  be  spinning  and 
weaving  in  the  winter  till  we  are  quite  merry. 
You  should  learn  how  to  spin,  Mrs.  Sola,"  con- 
tinued she,  in  a  cheerfully  joking  tone.  "  I 
must  get  you  seated  at  the  loom,  and  then  that 
restless,  fermenting  spirit  of  yours  will  allay  it- 
self. Yon  are  a  beautiful  Eolian  harp,  dear 
Mrs.  Sola,  only  too  much  exposed  to  the  winds. 
If  the  trembling  strings  could  be  touched  by  reg- 
ular housekeeping  ailairs,  they  would  produce  a 
very  diOerent  sound." 

Ida  could  not  help  laughing ;  she  now  almost 
laughed  as  merrily  as  Mrs.  Cecilia  herself. 

"  Ah !"  said  she,  "  if  I  were  to  begin  to  be  a 
good  hoa«ewife  under  your  teaching,  dear  moth- 
er, I  should  turn  out  something  one  of  these 
days.  But,  that  never  can  be.  I  shall  this  win- 
ter be  a  long  ^ay  from  here,  upon  the  troubled 
ocean  of  the  world.  I  must  now  soon  leave  yon, 
dear  mother,  and  the  beloved  hills  and  dales  of 
Norrland.     That  must  be !" 

"And  why  must  it  be?  Shall  I  tell  you 
why,  Mrs.  Sola?  Because  you  are  too  proud, 
too  proud  to  accept  a  home,  and  a  shelter  even 
from  your  mother's  old  friend,  from  her  whom 
you  called  mother  in  your  childhood." 

"  No,"  replied  Ida,  "  not  too  proud  to  receive 
any  thing  from  her,  but  because,  when  I  married 
I  covenanted  with  myself  and  my  proud  relations, 
never  to  require  the  help  of  others ;  because  it 
is  necessary  that  I  obtain  not  merely  bread  for 
myself,  but  also  for  my  child,  and  provide  for 
its  future.  The  harp  must  sound  while  its 
strings  are  thus  stretched.  The  teacher  of  mu- 
sic must  work  while  she  can  do  so.  And  you, 
dear  mother,  do  you  wish  that  I  should  do  oth- 
erwise?" 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Cecilia,  "  I  do  not  wbh 
it,  because  I  know  that  you  are  doing  right.  I 
will,  therefore,  not  prevent  your  leaving  me,  al 
though  it  is  so  painful  to  me,  especially  as  it 
must  be  so  soon.  But  your  little  girl,  dear  lit- 
tle Naima,  I  shall  fetch  from  Torneo  before  that, 
and  I  shall  keep  ber  with  me  the  whole  winter. 
I  can  not  be  comfortable  unless  I  have  little  chil- 
dren about  me.  And  my  little  Sprig  now  really 
wants  a  playfellow  and  a  companion  at  his  book. 
Your  little  girl  must  console  me  for  your  loss; 
for  your  music  has  made  me  more  cheerful  thaa 
I  have  been  for  a  long  time.  But,  before  yon 
go,  I  should  like  you  to  make  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  my  children,  who  will  now  so  soon 
be  all  assembled  here,  my  son  Adolph,  whom  I 
know  that  you  have  already  seen,  among  the 
rest.  He  is  only  my  son-in-law,  but  my  own 
sons  are  not  dearer  to  me  than  he  is.  The  litr 
tie  fellow  there  cost  the  life  of  bis  wife,  my  Vir- 
ginia, and  his  grief  for  her  loss  has  made  hiq 
still  dearer  to  me.  He  will  now  soon  retuia 
home  from  a  long  journey,  and  then  soon  after- 
ward all  my  other  childrra  come  here,  and  there 
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will  be  a  merrier  life  then  at  Bngesholm  than 
you  have  ever  seen." 

"  But  all  tha»  liveliness  does  not  suit  me," 
sang  Ida,  hair  playfully.  "  Before  all  this  bap- 
pens,  I  shall  be  beyond  Torneo,  on  the  vray  to 
Uleoborg,  and  afterward  to  Petersburg — " 

"  The  post  is  come !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cecilia, 
as  she  listened  to  a  heavy  step  outside  the  room. 
She  went  out,  and  speedily  returned  with  the 
post-bag.  which  she  opened,  and  took  oat  let- 
ters and  newspapers.  She  handed  two  letters 
to  Ida  and  two  she  kept  to  herself,  broke  them 
open  hastily  and  read.  Ida  looked  at  her  as 
the  did  so,  and  saw  that  her  countenance  bright- 
ened as  if  with  joy.  When  she  had  finished 
reading,  she  laid  her  hand  on  Ida's  arm,  pressed 
it,  and  said :  "  Ah,  Ida !  to  be  able  to  do  justice 
to  every  body.  For  this  have  I  labored  to  my 
old  age,  and  now  the  moment  is  just  at  hand 
when  I  can  say  I  have  done  it.  If  I  had  not 
done  this,  I  could  not  have  lain  straight  in  ray 
grave.  But  now ! — And  my  children  ! — I  can 
see  their  liiture  secure ;  I  can  now  leave  them 
a  property  free  from  debt !  and  Adolph,  my  son 
Adolph,  is  coming  this  very  evening  to  remain 
with  us.     I  must  go  and  tell  Ina." 

And  Mrs.  Cecilia,  with  the  letters  in  her 
hand,  hastily  left  the  room. 

Ida  looked  after  her.  "  How  young- she  still 
is  in  soul  and  body!"  thought  she,  "and  It" 
She  looked  at  her  letters  and  opened  them  widi 
a  proud  and  careless  expression.  She  read,  and 
hrr  glance  flashed  with  rage.  She  Crumpled 
up  one  of  the  letters  in  her  hand  with  a  look  of 
extreme  anger.  In  a  few  minutes,  she  went 
out  the  same  way  as  Mrs.  Cecilia. 

She  passed  through  a  large  hidl,  called  the 
"  great  joy,"  since  the  days  of  Mrs.  Martha 
Orrhane,  who  had  formerly  pomessed  the  estate 
and  built  the  house,  and  who,  in  this  hall,  cele- 
brated all  her  fan^y  weddings,  and  gave  all 
her  entertainments — and  those  were  many — 
and  who  had  with  her  own  hand  painted  on  the 
walls  of  this  hall  sky-blue  pleasure-gardens,  in 
which  were  wonderfal  temples,  and  in  which 
goggle-eyed  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  cast 
The  moet  terrific  glances  at  each  other,  and 
where  Mrs.  Martha  Orrhane  herself,  of  joyous 
memory,  sat  the  size  of  life,  and  in  a  large  hoop, 
and  looked  amazed  and  joyful  at  all  her  master- 
pieces, and  at  the  rhymed  moral  sentences 
which  she  had  inscribed  with  her  own  hand 
over  the  four  doors  of  the  great  hall,  and  from 
among  which  we  select  the  following  :— 

**  Love  God  and  love  your  nativo  laad ; 
Be  brave,  be  zealnas  for  the  true ; 
To  Indunry  and  (HendsUp's  band. 
Virtue  and  love  show  bonoc  due." 

Ida  went,  as  we  said,  through  the  "  great 
joy,"  and  afterward  through  many  other  rooms, 
all  christened  with  their  own  names,  from  the 
days  of  Mrs.  Martha  Orrhane,  and  thus  came 
to  the  one  called  the  "little  joy."  Here  dwelt 
Ina,  yr\to  wa.salso  called  in  the  family  tJu  inner- 
matt.  And  in  this  room  she  Iwaid  the  Moad 
•f  joyoqa  fonnliar  voiM*. 


, "  How  beautiful  it  is  that  our  aflkirs  an 
going  on  so  charmingly,  and  that  the  bnsiaeai 
will  so  soon  be  done ;"  said  a  young  lively  voioa, 
"  and  that  Adolph  is  coming  this  very  evening. 
How  delightful  it  is  ! — Ah,  but  we  miut  see  la 
the  fisherman  that  he  gets  us  some  salnooo  fat 
the  evening ;  it  is  Adolph's  favorite  dish ! — Aai 
we  must  also  take  the  life  of  oar  &tted  caX, 
and  then — will  you,  mamma,  aend  Heleiia  vf 
to  me  that  we  may  talk  about  the  stores  ?  We 
must  be  well  provided,  now  that  all  the  brothan 
and  sisters  are  coming.  Ah,  how  merry  that 
vrill  be !— " 

Ida  entered  the  room  just  as  Mrs.  Cecilia 
was  going  out  of  it.  Her  countenance  bora 
witness  to  the  struggle  within  her  soul.  The 
joyfiil  expression  of  laa's  oountenance  changed 
hastily  to  one  of  uneasiness  and  pity  as  she  aw 
Ida's  face,  and  the  letters  in  her  band. 

"  What  is  it  7"  said  she,  "  something  annoy- 
ing?" 

"  Merely  a  new  attempt  on  the  part  of  my 
relatives  to  humiliate  me  "  replied  Ida;  "they 
}fler  me  a  maintenance  for  myself  and  mf 
child.  It  sonnds  grand,  but  I  know  them; 
and  they — shall  learn  in  time  also  to  know  me." 

"Can  I  see  the  letter?"  said  Ina. 

Ida  gave  her  the  crumpled  letter.  Ina  read 
it  attemively,  and  then  Wd — 

"  It  is  not  kindly  written ;  it  might  have  been 
more  agreeably  done;  but,  after  all,  it  looka 
well  that  they  are  willing  to  provide  for  yoa 
and  your  little  girl." 

"Tea,  out  of  charity!"  burst  forth  Ida;  "bo* 
upon  such  charity  as  that  I  set  my  foot  and 
spurn  <t  from  me.  Charity — I  neither  desira 
•harity  nor  gifts  of  charity ;  I  will  have  none 
of  them ;  I  will  never  receive  them.  Ratbei 
die — rather  starve  to  death  with  my  child.  The 
men  of  my  country  have  forgotten  themselves," 
continued  Ida,  with  flaming  glances,  and  with 
iifdescribable  prido  in  expression  and  hearing; 
"  but  the  women  still  preserve  something  of  the 
strength  which  they  showed  at  the  battle  of 
Venden,  when  they  aHowed  themselves  to  be 
blown  into  the  air  rather  than  ask  favor  fron 
the  cruel  Iwan,  who  had  ignominiously  treated 
their  husbands.  For  five  days  had  he  fired 
upon  the  castle  in  which  they  and  their  e^- 
dien  ^ere  inclosed,  and  now  they  could  as 
longer  hold  out.  Its  few  defenders  had  either 
fallen,  or  were  taken  prisoners.  Thus  three 
hundred  ladies,  with  their  children,  the  fiowets 
and  buds  of  the  nobility  of  Leifland,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Crusaders,  assemUed  in 
the  knights'  hall,  beneath  which  they  had 
placed  four  casks  of  gunpowder.  Dretned  in 
their  best  attire,  adorned  with  their  most  vaha- 
aUe  jewels,- and  leading  their  children  by  Iht 
hand,  they  entered  the  hall.  Here  they  •»• 
gaged  in  divine  worship,  and  parto<^  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  together.  When  the  enemy-  was 
heard  to  approach,  they  assembled  in  a  circle 
aioani  the  minister  amid  prayers  and  the  silk- 
ing of  hymns.  And,  joat  as  the  Rnssiaas  were 
seen  above  the  walls,  one  of  the  iadiaa  fprte  a 
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«|Bi>aI  to  >  (errant  to  light  the  powder.  He 
took  the  banung  match;  the  ladies  clasped 
their  children  to  their  breasts,  and  all  were 
Uown  into  the  air.  The  Russians  foand  a  heap 
of  rains,  among  which,  however,  was  one  living 
«hild,  the  daughter  of  the  lady  who  was  first  in 
the  enterprise.  She  was  tof  ancestress.  She 
yielded  neither  to  pride  nor  to  power ;  neither 
AaU  I." 

"  It  was  magnificently  done  by  her  and  by 
those  ladies  of  Leifland,"  said  Ina  warmly,  with 
that  beautiful  paleness  of  countenance  which 
the  relation  of  noble  and  vigorous  actions  calls 
forth  in  sensitive  minds.  "  But,"  continued  she, 
while  a  faint  trace  of  good-humored  pleasantry 
played  round  her  smiling  lips,  "I  do  not  see 
lltat  there  is  any  occasion  for  such  heroic  actions. 
They  will  not  make  a  prisoner  of  you:  they 
will  only  make  you  more  free  through  gifte." 

"  Gifts  of  charity,"  interrupted  Ida,  hastily ; 
"  they  will  bind  me  by  charity,  humiliate  me ! — 
I  know  them.  I  know  the  spirit  which  breathes 
ia  that  letter.  But  I  shall  answer  them  so  that 
they  shall  feel  themselves  hnmiliatod ! — Yes, 
that  is  as  I  shall  answer  them  I" 

"  Ah  no  I  do  not  do  so,  Ida  I  You  may  be 
nistaken.  The  letter  may  be,  nay,  in  all  pro> 
bability  it  is,  well  meant.  And,  in  any  case, 
what  purpose  would  it  serve?  Merely  to  irri- 
tate— to  embitter  I  If  yon  will  decline  any 
assistance,  do  it  in  a  Iriendly  manner.  Do  it  so 
that  it  may  not  wound  your  relations,  so  that 
they  may  still  think  of  yon  as  having  maintained 
your  dignity.    Wonld  that  not  be  the  best,  Ida  ?" 

"  You  are  a  little,  gentle  spirit  of  reconcilia- 
tion, Ina,  and  prudent  at  the  same  time,"  said 
Ida,  after  a  moment's  silence.  "  And  that 
would,  indeed,  be  the  most  prudent.     Bat — " 

"  Bat  do  not  send  an  immediate  answer. 
Give  yourself  a  little  time.  Look  closer  at  the 
letter;  let  a  few  days  pass,  perhaps  yon  will 
then  see  it  in  another  light.  Let  mamma  read 
it,  and—" 

"  I  have  not  maoh  time  to  wait,  at  least  not 
hiere  I"  said  Ida,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  must  set  off 
from  here  this  very  night,  ray  husband's  rela- 
tion. Colonel  G ,  will  come  to  fetch  me  in 

the  Omskiild  steam-ship— will  accompany  me 
to  Tomeo,  and  from  there  drive  me  in  his  car- 
riage to  Uleoborg,  where  I  promised  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  before  I  set  off  to  Petersburg.  I 
must  accept  bis  offer,  and  hold  myself  in  readi- 
ness. But  do  not  let  us  now  talk  about  me. 
Talk  about  something  else,  about  that  which 
jost  now  made  yoa  to  merry." 

"  Ah,  so  vexatious  I"  exclaimed  Ina ;  "  that 
yoa  should  set  off  just  now,  when  all  our 
brothers  and  sister*  are  coming,  and  when  we 
shall  all  be  so  merry  here !  Ah,  Ida  I  what  a 
pleasant  thing  it  b  to  have  brothers  and  sis- 
ter-.!" 

"Is  it  so  pleasant?"  laid  Ida,  with  a  dis- 
tmstful  smile. 

"  Oh,  yes  I  And  now  we  shall  be  right  glad 
altogether,  because  we  have  good  news  to  talk 
aboat.    Through  the  sale  of  a  small  property, 


which  mamma  first  put  in  condition,  and  has 
now  an  unlooked-for  chance  of  selling  to  advant- 
age, we  shall  be  able  to  pay  the  remainder  of 
our  debts,  and  we  shall  now  possess  Bragesholm 
entire  and  unincumbered,  as  mamma  has  de- 
sired and  labored  for  so  many  years.  This  pur- 
chase will  be  concluded  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  by  that  time  all  the  Cunily  will  be  here. 
Maniima  will  then  render  up  the  account  of  her 
stevirardship  of  the  property,  and  consult  with 
them  about  some  new  measures  and  plans  for 
the  future.  Adolph  probably  comes  to  remain 
here  altogether,  and  to  assist  mamma  in  the 
management  of  the  estate  for  the.future,  and  of 
that  we  are  all  very  glad.  He  is  so  good  and 
kind.     But  you  know  him  already  I" 

"  Only  think,"  said  Ida,  "  if  now  the  right 
heir,  the  eldest  son,  Erik,  should  come  back 
and  present  himself  at  this  great  family-meet- 
ing, and,  like  Banqno's  ghost,  seat  himself  at 
the  table  with  the  others  in  the  '  great  joy  1'  " 

"He!"  returned  Ina,  "yes,  if  be  came,  then 
we  should  all  of  us  be  poor,  and  then  there 
wonld  be  an  end  of  all  the  gladness,  at  least  for 
us  who  never  knew  him.  But  mamma  wonld 
be  very  glad.  But  poor  Erik  I  he  will  remain 
away  sure  enough.  He  has  been  dead  many  a 
long  year.  I  never  saw  him.  He  must  have 
had  an  unhappy  temper ;  but,  spite  of  that,  there 
was  something  very  kind-hearted  about  him ;  so 
much  so,  that  he  never  could  keep  any  thing  for 
himself,  bat  gave  away  all  that  he  possessed. 
And  he  would  have  got  rid  of  the  property  also, 
if  he  had  had  his  own  way  with  it.  But  we  will 
talk  aboat  my  brothers  and  sisters.  The  eldest 
is  Fridolph,  a  very  estimable  man  in  office,  the 
best  and  the  gentlest  man  in  the  world,  only 
somewhat  fierce  in  politics,  and  dangerous  to 
talk  with  on  that  subject.  He  has,  spite  of  his 
forty  years,  and  beneath  his  grave,  official  de- 
meanor, a  secret  passion  for  dancing,  which 
sometimes  regularly  shocks  sister-in-law  Ame- 
lia. Then  comes  Charlotte— Virginia  was  be- 
tween Fridolph  and  Charlotte,  but  she  is  away 
now." 

Ina  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then,  sup- 
pressing a  rising  emotion,  she  continued—^ 

"  Charlotte  is  very  good,  very  kind,  a  regu- 
larly splendid  giri.  She  requires  a  great  deal 
to  do,  a  great  deal  to  look  after,  a  great  deal  to 
bustle  abont  after.  She  would  become  a  right 
excellent  little  wife  and  mistress  of  a  family,  if 
she  could  get  a  good  husband.  In  the  mean 
time,  she  thinks  a  deal  about  establishing  a 
manufactory  or  some  other  great  institution, 
but  few  can  see  how  it  is  to  be  managed.  And 
then  come  the  youths,  as  we  call  them,  Yngve 
and  Arvid,  my  two  youngest  brothers,  the  one 
a  young  man  in  a  government  office,  the  other 
a  young  student  of  art,  both  very  good,  although 
very  unlike  each  other,  and  both  of  them  sing 
so  delightfully,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hoar 
them.  And  then  I  ceme,  who  am  good  for 
nothing,  excepting  to  love  all  the  rest." 

"  Then  yon  can  do  more  than  many  another, 
who  can  not  love  tay  flung,"  said  Ida. 
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"  Ah !  but  who  can  not,  if  they  will?" 

"  But  many,  perhaps,  will  not.  To  become 
attached  to,  to  love,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  suf- 
fer, to  become  dependent  on  others,  wounded, 
deceived  t  Better  to  have  an  ice-cold  heart, 
and  to  stand  solitary  and  alone." 

-' Soliury !"  exclaimed  Ina.  "Ah I  I  could 
not  live  solitary.  I  can  never  be  happy  unless 
I  can  say  tee." 

"And  I,"  said  Ida,  "I  see  merely  in  that 
a  fetter.  The  heart's  captivity,  the  worst  of 
all!" 

"Oh  I  nol  no  I"  exclaimed  Ina,  "yon  are 
unjust  to  yourself;  you  must  alter  and  improve 
yourself.     And  you  so  handsome,  so  gifted — " 

"  I  so  handsome,  so  gifted,"  interrupted  Ida, 
ironically,  "  am  beloved  by  no  one,  and  love  no 
one ;  and  do  not  wish  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise. But,"  continued  she,  with  a  hastily 
altered  expression,  "  yet,  after  all,  if  I  were  to 
choose,  I  would  rather  be  Ina  than  Ida." 

"  Me !"  exclaimed  Ina,  in  amazement.  "  Ah  I 
you  do  not  know — "  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears ;  "  no,  you  do  not  know,"  continued  she, 
cheerfuUy  ;  "  you  do  not  know  rightly  what  you 
will.  You  do  not  know  all  that  you  have  to 
thank  fortune  for,  you  bright,  accomplished  be- 
ing !  And  to-day,  when  it  looks  so  beautiful, 
surely  you  have  been  oat  on  your  beloved  bill  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  out." 

"  And  the  fragrance  of  the  birch  was  very 
delicious  ?  And  the  flowers  in  the  green  grass, 
and  the  butterflies  that  danced  over  them — 
were  they  not  all  indeed  very  beautiful  ?  Every 
thing  come*  out  so  rapidly  when  warm  weather 
once  comes ;  and  the  birds,  the  free,  happy 
birds,  which  fly  about  wherever  they  list  under 
Heaven,  how  they  must  have  been  singing  in 
the  leafy  pastures,  and  in  the  unfettered  trees, 
which  wave  and  murmur  in  the  summer  wind  I 
Are  not  they  happy  who  can  see  and  bear  all 
this,  who  are  not  confined  7"  And  the  cheer- 
ful eyes  flew  like  captive  swallows  toward  the 
window,  longing  to  be  out  in  open  space. 

There  was  a  very  dissimilar  expression  in 
this  pair  of  eyes  to  that  in  the  dark,  orieotally- 
beautiftd  and  gloomily  burning  pair,  which 
looked  also  into  space,  into  the  blue  heavens. 

We  Swedes  have  generally  no  noses  to  boast 
of.  They  are  of  all  sorts  of  shapes  rather  than 
the  regular,  and  not  nnfrequently  are  potato- 
formed.  But  eyes,  look  you,  we  have  eyes  to 
lake  the  whole  world  with,  and  something  be- 
yond that  I  Ina's  eyes  were  not,  however,  of 
the  usual  Swedish  kind,  large  and  clear  blue; 
but  their  form  was  beautiful,  and  their  color 
gentle  as  the  sapphire,  and  their  glance  fresh 
and  inspiriting  as  the  spring-heaven,  while  they 
were  at  the  same  time  so  especially  aflectionate 
and  observant,  that  they  seemed  to  press  into 
the  innermost  recesses  of  whatever  tbey  fixed 
themselves  upon  with  earnest  tenderness.  But 
then  they  were  so  gent^,  that  they  never  could 
be  considered  either  troublesome  or  pain-giv- 
ing :  and  their  joy,  their  roguish  laughter,  was 
irresistibly  iniectious. 


Ida's  flashing  eyes  repelled  or  kindled.  Tba 
strong  but  imprisoned  fire  which  revealed  itself 
there  was  oonnteracted  by  the  coldness  and  by 
the  pride  of  her  character.  It  operated  repul- 
sively, as  Ina's  attractively. 

Does  not  this  lovely  and  caustic-tempered 
woman  appear  enigmatical  to  thee,  dear  readerf 
A  word  about  this  enigma,  because  there  are 
many  such  enigmas,  although  few  in  so  hao^ 
some  a  form. 

Thou  hast  seen  sometimes  a  bright  crystal 
drop,  which  smilingly  mirrors  the  light  of  heav- 
en, change  into  a  sharp-pointed  crystal  of  ioa. 
And  why  ? 

Because  a  bitter  north  wind  passed  over  it. 

When  people  meet  with  such  an  embittered 
drop  in  a  human  form,  it  generally  happens 
that  they  shake  their  beads  over  it  and  pass  by, 
or  cast  a  scornful  smile,  or  a  keen  word  at  it- 
salt  upon  the  frost  t 

But  thou,  kind  reader,  do  not  so.  Pause  fiir 
a  moment,  and  thinly  that  this  embittered  drop 
is  a  petrified  tear,  the  child  of  bitter  sorrow, 
and  disdain  not  for  a'moment  to  take  upon  thy- 
self the  part  of  the  sun,  and  shine  upon  tb« 
petrified  drop  to  warm  it.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
released  thereby  from  its  enchantment ;  perhaps 
it  may  again  become  that  which  it  was  in  its 
childhood — a  beaatiful  eye,  smiling  toward 
Heaven.  Perhaps  it  may  thank  thee  by  its 
beauty,  and  then,  and  in  any  case — blessed  be 
thou! 

But  we  will  now  return  to  Ina's  last  words, 
"  Happy  are  they  who  are  not  confined !" 

The  subdued,  mournful  tone  in  which  she 
said  this,  changed  quickly  as  she  added  with  a 
smile,  "  But  we  most  not  take  things  in  sach  a 
melancholy  way,  but  as  the  old  man  Noaek  says, 
philosophically.  Will  yon  sing  with  me  tliat 
merry  song,  that  philosophical  song,  I  call  it, 
'  It's  all  one  to  me !  It's  all  one  to  me !'  I  long 
for  a  little  music  just  now." 

Ida  smiled,  took  her  harp,  and  they  soon  both 
sang — ^the  two  dissimilar  young  women,  both 
of  them  in  a  sort  of  merry,  fool-hardy  way,  tiM 
philosophical  old  song — 

'*  It's  •]!  one  to  me,  it's  all  on*  to  me. 
Whether  Vm  n  beggir,  whether  Vm  a  klof! 
If  I  am  a  klsg  I  can  ipeod  the  money. 
If  1  am  a  beggar  1  can  leave  the  mooef ; 
So  tt'i  nil  one  to  me.  all  one  lu  me. 
Whether  Tm  a  beggar,  whether  I'm  a  king! 

"  Il'>  all  one  lo  m«,  li'i  all  one  to  me. 
Whether  I'm  a  gentleman,  whether  Pm  his  ma ; 
If  1  am  a  gentleman.  I  alt  in  the  carrlagi!, 
If  I  am  his  man,  I  «and  behlml  the  oaniage. 
'     So  It's  all  one  to  me,  all  one  tn  me. 

Whether  I'm  a  gentleman,  whether  Fm  hit  aaa. 

"  It'i  all  ooe  lo  me,  li'a  all  one  to  me. 
Whether  I  am  old  or  whether  I'm  joaaf. 
If  I  am  yoang,  why,  I  can  go  adanciog. 
If  I  am  old,  whjr,  I  caa  leave  otTdaaeiiig! 
So  it'a  all  one  to  me,  all  one  to  me, 
Whether  I  am  old,  or  whether  I  am  rouof ' 

During  the  singing  of  this  gay  song,  p«rnc«- 
larly  suitable  to  time  and  pUuje  ("the  litu» 
joy,")  we  will  leave  the  singers,  and  aoooopany 
Mrs.  Cecilia. 

Mrs.  Cecilia  sate  in  her  writing-rooin  « 
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eoonting-hoose,  where  she  for  man^r  years  had 
done  the  business  of  a  book-keeper,  as  well  as 
received  there  her  dependents.  This  room  was 
famished  with  the  most  simple  and  nnexpensive 
materials,  its  only  ornament  being  the  portrait 
of  a  handsome  man,  which  hung  upon  the  wall 
before  the  writing  table.  Mrs.  Cecilia  was 
sitting  on  the  sofa;  and,  opposite  to  her,  in  a 
caneHshair,  by  the  door,  sate  the  old  overseer, 
born  in  the  same  year  with  herself,  and  who 
had  been  in  service  thirty  years  on  the  estate, 
having  held  his  office  under  the  late  possessor. 
— The  old  overseer  was  a  man  of  herculean 
frame,  particularly  as  regarded  the  breadth  of 
shoulders  and  chest.  One  of  his  legs  had  been 
twice  broken  by  accidents  occurring  during  hb 
service  in  the  family,  and  the  last  time  had  been 
so  badly  set,  that  it  became  shorter  than  the 
other,  and  the  old  man  limped  in  consequence. 
But  he  found  himself  very  well  ofl*  notwithstand- 
ing, because,  as  he  said,  "his  leg  lodged  so 
nicely"  when  he  drove  into  the  fields.  Mrs. 
Cecilia  bad  obtained  for  the  faithful  old  man  a 
medal  for  merit  in  servitude;  but  he  did  not 
like  to  wear  it,  because  "it  looked  so  absurd," 
he  thought.  His  strong  and  still  rosy  counte- 
nance had  an  expression  of  honesty,  firmnes.<i,' 
and  that  quick  shrewdness  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  Norrlanders. 

Mrs.  Cecilia  had  spoken  with  bar  servant 
about  the  state  of  the  property  and  the  ap- 
proaching changes,  as  also  about  sundry  plans 
and  measures  which  should  be  taken  and  decided 
upon,  when  all  the  various  members  of  the  fam- 
ily met  in  the  beginning  of  July.  Mrs.  Cecilia 
did  not  conceal  the  pleasure  she  felt  at  the  pros- 
pect of  her  affairs,  which  had  so  long  been  in- 
volved, being  soon  set  straight,  and  in  seeing 
herself  and  her  children  possessed  of  property 
wholly  free  from  debt. 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  overseer,  "that  is  all 
very  good  and  excellent,  that  is,  if  every  thing 
were  but  right  in  the  business." 

"  How  right  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Cecilia. 

"  Ay,  I  merely  mean  if  every  thing  were  but 
right." 

"How  right?"  repeated  Mrs.  Cecilia;  "what 
do  you  mean,  Hans  Ernst  ?" 

"  Ay,  I  mean  that  every  thing  is  not  light 
and  just,  which  has  been  done." 

A  faint  crimson  rose  to  Mrs.  Cecilia's  cheeks, 
and  even  flushed  her  brow;  but  she  had  Ion? 
ago  curbed  in  herself  those  fermentations  of 
anger  and  impatience  in  temper  and  manner, 
which  are  so  common  both  with  men  and  women, 
•nd  which  distort  so  greatly,  especially  in  the 
latter.  She  regarded  it  as  very  much  below 
the  dignity  of  the  human  being  to  allow  himself 
to  be  carried  away  by  them ;  and,  whenever 
she  felt  the  impulses  of  passion  within  herself, 
she  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  control  them ; 
and,  excepting  by  a  slight  trembling  of  the 
whole  body,  no  one  could  see  at  such  times 
that  she  was  inwardly  excited.  This  trembling 
occurred  even  now,  as  that  obstina^  but  honest 
(eryant  continued — 


"  I  mean  that  tholre  is  a  somebody  who  ought 
to  have  a  share  of  all  this,  and  who  alone  has  * 
right  to  the  property." 

"  You  know  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Cecilia, 
"  that  the  two  sons  of  my  husband,  your  former 
master,  are  dead  long  since." 

"  Yes,  one  of  them.  That  I  know.  Him  t 
saw  with  my  own  eyes  a  corpse ;  saw  him  laid 
in  his  grave.  I  can  not  have  any  doubt  abont 
that.  As  for  the  other,  Mr.  Eril^  who  took  to 
the  sea  so  many  years  ago— you  see,  I  never 
could  persuade  myself  yet,  that  he  also  is  dead. 
No,  that  I  never  could." 

Mrs.  Cecilia  was  very  pale,  as  she  re- 
plied— 

''  You  know  very  well  that  for  many  years 
we  endeavored  to  gain  intelligence  of  him,  and 
that  upward  of  ten  years  ago  we  received  the 
positive  tidings  of  his  having  been  killed  in  the 
war  in  South  America." 

"  Yes,  but  you  see,  I  don't  believe  it.  And 
the  other  night  you  must  know,  my  lady,  I  had 
a  very  remarkable  dream.  I  thought  that  I 
saw  young  Mr.  Erik  standing  all  alive  before 
me,  and  he  said — '  Give  heed.  They  are  unjust 
to  me  here,  because  I  am  the  heir,  and  eveiy 
thing  here  is  mine !'  And  since  then  I  hove 
thought  more  than  I  did  before,  that  it  is  both 
a  sin  and  unjust,  that  young  Mr.  Erik's  property 
should  go  to  strange  children,  and  be  not  have 
his  own.  He  was  a  wild  young  fellow — quite 
like  our  late  master  sometimes— but  he  had, 
for  all  that,  a  heart  as  good  as  gold,  and  then 
be  was  mad  for  riding  and  traveling — it  was  a 
passion  of  his.  He  had  no  fear,  not  be  1"  And 
the  old  overseer  smiled  as  if  to  himself  "  Yes," 
continued  he,  "  I  can  not  say  any  thing  else  but 
that  I  was  fond  of  the  lad,  and  that  I  believe 
he  bad  not  right  done  to  him  in  his  childhood, 
either  by  the  late  master  or  the  lady — and  it 
grieves  me  that  injustice  should  be  done  to  him 
now  also." 

"Dear  Hans  Ernst,"  said  Mrs.  Cecilia 
gravely,  but  without  anger,  "  it  is  you  who  are 
now  unjust.  Do  you  wish  that  I  should  act 
toward  a  dead  man  as  if  he  were  alive  ?  After 
the  death  of  the  two  elder  sons,  according  to 
their  father's  will,  the  property  belonged  to  me 
and  my  children." 

"  Yes,  but  if  he,  Mr.  Erik,  I  would  say,  is 
not  dead,"  persisted  the  obstinate  overseer, 
"and  I  mean  that  people  should  not  make 
themselves  so  certain  I" 

'-Dear  Hans  Ernst,"  said  Mrs.  Cecilia, 
"  make  yourself  contented.  If  the  improbable 
should  happen,  if  Erik  sbooM  return,  he  shall 
be  welcome  to  me  and  mine.  But,  until  this 
happens,  you  must  pardon  me  for  acting  ac- 
cording to  that  which  I  myself  know  with  cer- 
tainty, rather  than  according  to  your  presenti- 
ments and  dreams,  and  manage  the  estate  as 
if  it  were  the  property  of  myself  and  my  chil- 
dren, which  is  in  accordance  with  law  and 
justice." 

The  old  overseer  looked  down  upon  the  earth, 
and  merely  said  in  a  tone  of  grief — 
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"Tss,  yes;  oar  l-oii  dimots  every  thing 
(or  the  best,  and  do  one  knotrs  .what  is  le 
happen." 

Both  were  silent  for  a  moment.  Afterward, 
Mrs.  Cecilia  said  somewhat  sharply— 

"Hans  Ernst,  let  that  limber  be  taken  as 
aoon  as  may  be  to  Innerstaland ;  I  wish  the 
buildings  there  to  be  ready  before  wiater.  When 
oar  Lord  shall  call  me  away,  I  wish  that  my 
daughters  should  bare  their  own  little  home  to 
flee  to.  And,  at  my  time  of  life,  people  should 
hold  themselves  prepared.  If  Chadotte  marries, 
Innerstalund  shall  belong  to  Ina  alone ;  and  it 
will  just  amuse  me  to  put  it  io  order  for  her ; 
and  that,  indeed,  the  sooner  the  better :  for  you 
are  right — no  one  knows.  Tea,  Hans  Erast,  as 
I  have  said,  we  will  posh  on  with  that  work. 
See  that  the  smith  is  soon  ready  with  the  looks. 
One  of  these  days  I  shall  drive  there  and  see 
how  the  work  gets  on.  Good  morning,  Hans 
Ernst !" 

The  oU  overseer  bowed  and  retired.  For  a 
k>ng  time  after  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Cecilia  sat 
with  depressed  head,  as  if  deep  suik  in  thought. 
She  sighed,  and  the  burden  seemed  to  lie  heavy 
en  her  hewed  shoulders.  But  her  eye  fell  upon 
the  opened  letter  whioh  lay  on  the  table,  and 
her  countenance  brightened,  and  her  head  raised 
ilMlf.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  portrait  of  the 
handsome  man,  which  hang  above  her  writing 
table.  She  gaxod  long  at  it,  and  spoke  to  it 
ibwardly  in  this  manner — 

"Yes,  thoa  Biayst  now  smik;  thou  mayst 
■ow  rejoice  in  me,  my  poor  friend  I  No  shade 
rests  now  upon  thy  memory,  no  debt  against  thy 
paternal  estate.  Thy  good  name  and  thy  prop- 
erty are  once  more  reinstated  I — Yes,  thou  mayst 
smile  now  I"— And  a  tear  forced  its  way  from 
her  eyes  as  she  thus  addressed  that  husband 
with  whom  she  suffered  much,  endured  much, 
hvt  to  whom  she  was  deeply  attached,  especially 
through  that  suffering  which  she,  during  the 
latter  years  of  their  marriage  bad  helped  him  to 
hear. 

After  that  she  took  up  one  of  the  letters  and 
laod  the  last  words — 

"  I  come  to  you  then,  my  mother,  to  remain 
with  you  and  with  all  who  are  most  dear  to  me 
on  earth  I" 

"  My  dear  Adolph  I  thoa  art  coming  I" 
whispered  Mrs.  Cecilia,  "and  Charlotte,  my 
Charlotte  I  she  shall  be  happy  I — Adolph  and 
Charlotte ! — "  And  Mrs.  CeoUia  smiled.  She 
taw  in  spirit  "  the  great  joy,"  blating  with  a 
kondred  lights,  and  heard  the  sacred  words  of 
ike  marriage  ceremony,  and  afterward  the  gay 
sounds  of  the  wedding  within.  She  rose  up, 
went  to  the  window,  and  opened  it  to  let  the 
fresh  air  enter.  While  with  her  glance  she 
embraced  the  vast  and  glorious  landscape,  and 
olasped,  as  if  in  her  soul,  that  which  she  had 
watched  and  improved,  and  now  loved  best  on 
the  earth,  she  excUimed,  joyfully,  and  at  the 
same  time  thankfully,  "  My  child !  my  beautiful 
Bragesholm !" 


CHAPTER  ir. 

Whiis  they  thoa  talked  aad  acted  at  Bragss- 
holm,  we  see  at  the  distance  of  many  hnn^vd 
miles,  the  stately  steam-vessel  the  OmskoU, 
heavily  laden,  plowing  the  blue  deep,  whils 
the  waves  of  the  Baltic  Sea  foamed  and  roared 
aroond  the  stamping  paddles. 

The  deck  was  now  tderably  empty,  beeaoN 
the  sea  heaved  heavily  and  most  of  the  passea- 
geis  were  sea-sick.  One  gentleman,  in  an  ampb 
but  worn  blue  cloak,  with  hair  and  appeanaee 
somewhat  resembling  a  German  student,  sate  in 
the  salotHi  and  wrote  a  letter  of  many  pages. 
We  see  that  he  has  now  about  finished,  but  we 
hope  that  ha  will  not  lake  it  ill  that  we  begii 
with  the  beginning,  and  in  doing  so,  we  mat 
go  back  three  days. 

••Oo  bmri  tba  OnikMd,  ITtk  oTJuas. 
"BKI.0VBD  FuEHD— 

"  Your  '  knight  errant'  is  now  oa  the  mil- 
sammer  journey,  the  journey  to  the  land  of  ibi 
north  wind,  the  home  of  the  midnight  sun.  BbI 
wkit  a  midsummer  jauroiiy  ! — Gobi  and  misly, 
and  now  aad  then  sleet  1  And  on  board  a  hdl 
of  crowded  people;  tobacco-smoking  and  jeering 
gentlemen,  silent  and  suffering  ladies.  Oneoai 
not  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  If  it  sbonld  ba 
thus  the  whole  way  I  Is  this  a  presage  of  tha 
result  of  my  joomey  ? — I  half  regret  that  I  have 
undertaken  it.  I  am  ill,  uncomfortable, '  de- 
pressed in  spirit,  half  desperate.  '  The  people 
of  the  shades,'  I  know  them  well,  already  en- 
compass my  path;  they  hare  followed  ma 
through  my  life;  they  fidkiw  me  even  now;  I 
can  not  escape  from  them  any  where,  not  even 
into  the  grave.  No  matter!  I  will  wrestle 
with  them,  I  will  travel  to  the  end  of  my  jour- 
ney I  I  will  consult  the  oracle,  become  certiia 
of  my  fate,  and  then,  whether  it  be  night  or 
whether  it  be  day — I  shall  be  calmer,  better. 
The  sorrow  which  has  so  long  gnawed  at  the 
root  of  my  life  will  give  me  a  last  wound,  or  b* 
laid  under  a  spell  forever. 

"  Do  yoa  know  that  worm,  my  brother?  His 
not  every  body  a  Nidhbgg,  which  secretly  or 
openly  gnaws  at  the  root  <^  their  heart.  At  dw 
root  of  the  world's  tree  it  gnaws  indeed  for- 
ever I*  How  then  coold  its  trembling  leaf,  the 
throbbing  human  heart,  be  free  from  it,  although 
amid  happiness,  during  the  days  of  prospority,  il 
perceives  it  not,  because  it  then  sleeps  1 

"  But  there  are  people  who  have  never  knoir* 
such  days,  who,  already,  in  the  so-called  elysisa 
fields  of  ehiklhood — But  listen  1  I  will  tell  yi« 
a  true  story.  Once  upon  a  time  there  were  tm 
brothers,  tha  only  children  of  their  psrenK. 
They  dwelt  up  in  the  north,  not  far  £rom  tha 
noountain  where  the  son  never  seta  at  midsoia- 
mer.  They  dwelt  in  an  old  house,  fnll  of  M 
memories,  and  surrounded  by  mountains  sal 
streams.  Near  to  it  was  a  pine-wood,  of  may 
miles  in  extent,  with  tall  columnal  stems  and  a 
green  vaulted  roof,  one  of  those  natural  tenjJe* 


*  For  lhl<  pneiicnlly  iraod  Mea  see  tbe  NociIkis 
M)  tholn(y.— rraiu<«l«r. 
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in  which  the  northern  spirit  speaks  to  the  soal 
of  man  about  the  mysteries  of  life,  and  inspires 
him  to  worship.  When  the  storm  roared  above 
it,  one  of  the  brothers,  who  ohea  wandered 
there,  seemed  to  hear,  '  the  spirit  of  God  in  the 
north  wind.' 

"  This  brother,  the  joonger  of  the  two,  was 
not  beloved  by  his  mother;  and  yet  he  loved 
her  beyond  every  thing.  Bnt  he  was  not  a 
lovable  child.  Perhaps  he  might  have  been 
■o  had  he  been  beloved.  The  sunbeams  of 
love  are  so  beantifyin'g,  so  ennobling.  But 
from  the  time  of  his  birth  he  had  not  been  so. 
And  beside  him  stood  his  elder  brother,  beaoti- 
All  as  a  spirit  of  delight.  He  was  the  favorite ; 
and  he  deserved  to  be  so,  because  he  was  lovely 
and  good.  Kven  the  other  was  capable  of  lov- 
ing him,  but  that  unjust  treatment  poisoned  his 
mind,  and  in  many  ways  the  elder  became 
i^iled.  The  other  was  also  spoiled,  but  in  a 
ymry  diSerent  way.  Rejected  by  his  mother, 
he  was  ill-treated  by  his  father  1  Thus  awoke 
Nidhogg  in  the  breast  of  the  youth,  and  spit 
forth  its  venom.  Sufierings  of  childhood  I  suf- 
ferings of  the  rejected  heart  of  childhood  I  Can 
any  bitterer  be  found  ?  Years  went  on.  Spring, 
•ommer,  autumn,  winter,  came  and  went.  But 
every  thing  within  the  family  remained  the 
same,  excepting  that  it  became  still  more  op- 
pressive, still  more  bitter.  The  parents  loved 
gay  society  and  the  splendor  of  life.  The  nn- 
beloved  son  was  like  a  stranger  in  his  home. 
He  was  not  handsome,  not  affable,  not  docile, 
eoold  not  become  so,  could  not  behave  as  other 
ohildren  did.  His  love  was  too  violent  to  be 
controlled  by  discipline,  or  bounds.  He  was 
never  good  in  the  every-day  sense  of  the  word. 
Nobody  understood  him — and,  ah  I  he  did  not 
understand  himself.  Strong  feelings  early  caused 
his  heart  to  beat,  and  his  head  to  dream — won- 
derful things.  They  drove  him  oat  from  that 
oppressive  home,  out  among  the  wood  and  the 
mountains,  where  the  rushing  streams  had  their 
source.  There  he  was  solitary,  and  sometimes 
happy — happy  in  dreaming  about  adventures 
which  should  befall  him,  and  about  great  actions 
which  he  would  perform.  Mighty  billows  passed 
over  his  mind.  Bnt  adventures  and  great  deeds 
were  not  the  only  subjeets  of  his  dreams.  There 
was  something  beyond  these  which  he  longed 
after ;  he  himself  knew  not  what — he  knew  not 
himself.  But,  if  he  saw  before  him  a  mountain 
he  iniMt  climb  it,  although  he  should  fall  many 
times  in  the  ascent,  and  tear  his  clothes  and  his 
hands,  and  mn  the  risk  of  falling  down  preci- 
pices, still  he  most  up,  up,  until  he  had  gained 
its  summit,  and  saw  the  earth  beneath  his  feet, 
■ad  only  the  heavens  above  his  head.  Then  he 
became  calm ;  then  he  felt  himself  well,  and  he 
oooled  in  the  wind  his  burning  breast^  his  finsh- 
faig  cheek.  And  if  in  the  deep  wood  he  fell  in 
with  a  winding  path,  or  a  rushing  stream,  he 
eould  not  rest  until  he  had  found  their  source. 
In  this  way  he  would  wander  whole  days  and 
whole  nights  seeking  for  fonntnin-heads.  A 
Mar«b  of  this  kind  had  an  extraordinary  power 


over  him.  And  within  hift  own  nature  he  met 
with  these  mountains  and  these  streams.  He 
seemed  to  himself  like  a  dark  forest-stream 
rushing  along  from  a  gloomy  depth,  the  myste- 
ries of  which  he  must  search  out  and  bring 
forth  to  day.  And  in  this  depth  movedstrange- 
ty  dark  shapes,  some  horrible,  unsightly,  others 
of  a  divine  stature  and  beauty.  He  saW  them 
whether  sleeping,  or  waking ;  they  lived  in  hia 
dreams,  and  caused  him  unspeakable  torments, 
or  the  most  delightful  enjoyment.  Oh !  how 
often  did  the  stately  tree-stems  in  the  depths  of 
the  wood  seem  to  him  beautiful  white  figures 
beckoning  to  him  from  the  entrance  of  a  temple. 
He  bent  his  knee  before  them,  and  they  laid 
their  hands  in  benediction  on  his  head,  placed  a 
garland  upon  it,  and  clothed  him  in  white  gar- 
ments. Thus  they  led  him  into  the  temple, 
and  initiated  him  into  the  service  of  the  holy 
mysteries.  Strange,  but  at  the  same  tiaM 
delightful,  sounded  their  words,  although  but 
half  understood.  But,  oh !  how  his  heart  burned 
at  that  holy  speech,  how  the  thoughts  of  his 
brain  were  agitated.  Wild  and  noble  were 
they  at  the  same  time,  urging  him  to  msh  into 
the  great  strife,  and  thus  to  press  onward  te 
the  hidden  depth,  the  fountain  of  life  I  Oh  1  my 
friend,  my  tears  flow  at  the  recollection  of  those 
waking  dreams,  at  the  recollection  of  that  which 
I  sought  for  and  of  tiiat  which  I  found,  at  the 
thought  of  what  I  might  have  become,  and  of 
what  1  now  am  I  Pale  reality,  I  return  to  thee. 
People  of  the  shades,  I  again  belong  to  you. 

"  Tears  went  on.  Summer,  autamn,  winter, 
spring,  came  back.  The  brother*  were  thirteen 
and  fourteen  years  old.  At  that  time  their 
mother  died.  The  rejected  son  threw  himself 
into  the  rushing  stream ;  he  wished  thus  to  die. 
He  was  saved,  however,  by  a  faithful  servant, 
the  only  person,  with  the  exception  of  his  nurse, 
who  showed  him  any  affection.  Blessed  be  their 
dust,  for  assuredly  they  are  dead  I  All  must  be 
dead  of  that  old  home,  excepting  the  one  whs 
wishes  to  die. 

"  Again  twelve  months  passed  over,  and  the 
lather  returned  with  a  new  wife.  She  was  a 
handsome  and  a  stately  lady;  and  ber  glance 
rested  on  the  half-wild  lad  with  an  expression 
that  might  have  tamed  him  if  he  had  not  fancied 
that  there  was  guile  in  it.  He  would  not  love 
this  new  mother,  who  took  the  place  of  the  former 
one ;  he  hated  her,  and  soon  became  suspicions 
of  her ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  was  probably  right 

"  With  her,  however,  came  a  girl,  almost  stiB 
a  child,  not  more  than  twelve  years  old,  bnt 
lovely  as  a  newly-kindled  sun.  Her  complexion 
was  bright,  pore,  and  deep,  at  the  same  time,  a 
wonderful  sight.  Proud  and  eheerful  as  a  cherub, 
she  stood  before  the  two  brothers,  and  fascinated 
I  both. 

"  And  both  of  them  kindled  for  her  their  ot 
fering. 

j      "  And  Abel's  offering  was  accepted ;  not  so 
\  the  offering  of  Cain.    Neither  was  he  now  to  be 
beloved. 
1     "  One  day  a  quarrel  took  place  between  the 
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br<il!icis.  i!io  cause  of  wliich  was  the  beautiful 
chilli.  The  elder  was  in  the  wrong,  was  the 
one  who  roaile  the  attack ;  but  the  younper 
strui'k  ihe  heavier  blow.  The  elder  complained 
of  the  yoiinrrer.  Called  before  his  parents,  the 
youn<rcr  told  the  tnith  ;  but,  when  he  saw  him- 
self dJKbolieved,  he  became  insolently  silent.  He 
saw  himself  condemned  beforehand.  His  father, 
in  a  fit  of  pa.s.«ion,  drove  him  out  of  the  hon.se. 
The  new  mother  was  pate,  but  she  allowed  this 
to  be  done. 

"  The  outsast  solitary  lay  in  the  pine-wood, 
and  wetted  the  turf  with  his  burning  tears. 
Tears  more  bitter  never  flowed  from  youthful 
eyes.     He  thought : — 

" '  Shall  this  life  of  injustice  and  violence  thus 
oootinue  ?' 

"  No  I  and  he  fled. 

"  Ho  fled  daring  the  night  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  concealed  him.«elf  in  a  vessel  which  was 
just  about  to  sail.  When  he  was  discovered,  he 
gave  himself  another  name,  and  he  was  taken 
into  the  ship's  service ;  for,  though  he  was  slender 
of  frame,  he  was  strong  and  active. 

"  Thus  came  he  out  into  the  world.  Courage 
and  good  luck  gave  hire  success.  He  obtained 
for  himself  promotion  and  money.  He  was  able 
to  satisfy  bis  desire  to  see  the  world,  and  his 
thirst  after  adventure.  During  the  many  years 
that  he  wandered  about,  there  was  no  position 
of  life,  no  form  of  life  and  enjoyment,  which  he 
bad  not  tried ;  danger  and  pleasure,  quiet  study 
and  tumnltuons  society;  love  and  hatred;  life 
in  the  world,  life  in  the  retirement. of  the  con- 
vent, every  one  had  he  tried,  and  many  of  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  of  the  soul  bad  been  re- 
TeUed  to  his  gaze ;  but  how  was  it  ?  The  moil 
innermott.  the  mystery  of  mysteries,  the  key  of 
life  and  light,  he  had  not  y«t  found,  and  '  the 
people  of  the  shades'  never  left  him.  He  always 
found  them  again  around  him,  within  himself, 
after  every  glimpse  of  light  and  gladness. 
Every  evening  they  were  again  there,  casting 
a  dimness  over  every  thing.  The  origin  of 
these  was  often  his  late,  oftener  his  own  soul, 
its  darkness,  and  its  want.  He  could  say  with 
the  great  bard : — 

*MaQ]r.  msny  were  my  falllDp;  all  my  folly  no  ooa 
knew.' 

"  The  reverence,  however,  for  the  beautiful 
and  the  holy,  which  I  always  preserved  in  my 
heart,  saved  me  from  gross  crimes  and  sins. 
The  bright  and  glorious  shapes  which  I  saw  in 
the  dreams  of  my  childhood  had  never  entirely 
darkened  before  my  eyes.  And  still,  still,  when 
I  hope  so  little,  when  I  expect  so  little  from 
life,  from  myself  and  from  others,  still  I  see 
them,  but— as  if  beyond  a  grave. 

"I  see  that  unconsciously  I  have  for  a  mo- 
ment made  myself  the  actor,  and  he  has  become 
/.  But  let  it  remain  so.  Ton  have  long  since 
understood  it.  It  is  of  myself  that  I  spoke  and 
speak. 

"Ten  years  after  my  flight  from  home,  I 
discovered  that  my  father  and  my  step-mother 
had  set  on  foot  inquiries  after  taa,  and  had 


gained  some  traces  of  me.  I  again  altered  my 
name,  and  removed  to  another  country.  Amid 
changing  &te  and  changing  fortune,  I  agaii 
lived  many  years ;  saw  the  deserts  and  th* 
pyramids  of  the  ea-st,  and  in  Ihe  west  the  per- 
petually blooming  life  of  the  West  Indian  JA 
ands,  but  no  where  conld  I  find  that  for  which  I 
secretly  sought  every  where— 

"At  length,  a  weariness,  a  fatigae,  canw 
over  me. — And  whether  it  was  pfayxical  sick- 
ness, or  over-exoitement  of  the  mind,  but  it  b^ 
came  within  me  like  en  oppressive,  sultiy 
night ; — I  lust  the  desire  to  live. 

"  Then,  in  the  feverish,  anxious  nights,  came, 
like  a  fresh  breeze,  memories  from  the  rocks  of 
my  native  land ;  from  the  waterfalls ;  from  th* 
woods;  from  the  northern  lights  in  the  star- 
bright,  snnw-cold  winter ;  and  then  a  Innging  lo 
go  thither  seized  upon  me.  I  inquired  after 
tidings  therefrom,  and  learned  that  my  fuhef 
was  dead  ;  so  also  was  my  brother,  and  that  my 
stepmother  and  her  children,  by  a  former  mar- 
riage, were  ma-^ters  of  my  father's  estate.  I 
determined  to  go  there,  to  see  again  the  moont- 
ains,  the  streams,  the  columnar  vnxids,  wfaera 
I  wandered  and  dreamed  in  my  childhood.  A 
desire  also  seized  upon  me  to  travel  up  to  tbs 
mountain  where  the  sua  never  sets,  to  see  th* 
midnight  sun.  The  passion  of  my  childhood  n- 
awoke  in  me,  and  with  it  again  the  desire  Sac 
life.  For  once  I  would  ascend,  ascend  above 
that  dark  life,  above  that  eternal  gray,  above 
the  dark  Hades,  of  my  own  being. 

"  Ah !  the  land  beyond  the  north  wind,  be- 
yond the  people  of  the  shades  and  the  portali 
of  eternal  darkness,  the  land  where,  according 
to  the  beautiful  old  saying,  the  plcasure-gardea 
of  the  sun  is  situated,  by  the  fountains  of  oij^t, 
near  the  restless  sea,  where  upon  the  islands  of 
bliss,  upon  eternally  green  meadows  the  Hyper- 
boreans, the  most  righteous  of  the  dead,  live  in 
uninterrupted  peace  in  the  society  of  the  gods, 
beneath  the  most  delightful  heaven,  and  amid 
holy,  nocturnal  feasts,  at  which  the  god  of  light 
himself  presides — thither  now  tends  my  longing, 
my  hope  1 

"  Enthusiast,  thou  sayest  I  Bat,  dear  friend, 
saoh  an  enthusiast,  and  such  a  seeker  art  than 
also  in  reality; — yes,  indeed,  and  so  are  all 
men  I 

"  This  home  beyond  the  north  wind,  this  light 
which  never  sets,  this  life  with  gentle,  righteoos 
spirits,  in  the  society  of  the  gods,  beneath  ete^ 
nally  bright  heavens,  this  Wallhalla,  where  com- 
bat, the  combat  of  every  day,  is  sport,  and  every 
night  a  feast  of  victory,  is  it  not  the  perpetual 
longing  of  the  whole  human  race,  the  eternal 
goal  of  the  whole  world,  the  outward  and  tkt 
invTard  ?  Thence  the  stormy  billows  of  migial- 
ing  peoples  centuries  ago  ;  thence  now,  and  at 
all  times,  that  restless,  seeking,  striving  life  ii 
every  human  breast.  Yes,  as  long  as  a  bumu 
heart  shall  beat  upon  earth,  so  long  will  exiM 
that  dark  tradition,  and  that  deep  faith  in  a  fin* 
and  blessed  existence  in  a  glorious  and  holy 
land,  above  the  north  wind,  above  the  people  af 
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the.  shades !  And  so  long  trill  continue  the 
secret  pilgrimage  of  every  soul  thither. 

"  I  return  to  my  earthly  home  poor  as  when  I 
'went  out  from  it,  but  preserved  from  the  lot  of 
the  beggar  by  a  noble  and  a  beloved  art.-  With 
my  knapsack  on  my  back,  with  my  pen  and 
pencil  in  my  hand,  I  shall  come  as  a  stranger 
from  a  foreign  land.  I  will  see  and  learn  before 
I  act. 

"If  my  stepmother  be  the  crafty,  artful 
woman  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  her ;  if 
my  exile  and  my  brother's  death  are  the  found- 
ation of  her  plans  and  her  wishes,  then — woe 
to  her ! — The  hand  of  an  avenger  is  over  her  I — 

"  Be  still,  Nidhogg  I  Away,  thou  dark  Nid. 
hogg,  spitter  of  poison !  I  am,  indeed,  away  to 
the  home  above  the  north  wind — to  the  home 
of  the  righteous  1     Leave  me  in  peace !" 

While  oar  young  gAitleman,  whom  we  call 
Theodore,  because  he  himself  writes  and  calls 
himself  so,  wrote  the  above  in  the  saloon  below 
deck,  some  gentlemen  above  deck  were  talking 
about  him. 

"  Do  you  hear !"  said  Colonel  G ,  an 

elderly  gentleman  with  a  handsome  but  some- 
what sickly  countenance,  but  with  a  thoroughly 
honorable  expression,  a  roguish  twinkle  of  the 
eye,  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  "  do  yon  hoar  I 
can  any  body  tell  me  who  he  is,  that  virtuoso 
that  we  have  for  a  traveling  companion,  and 
who  flies  and  goes  about  like  a  dry  skin  every 
now  and  then  in  his  blue  cloak,  and  makes  a 
high  wind  on  the  deck,  and  tramples  on  people's 
corns. — Ay,  ay,  curse  me,  but  I'll  know ; — and 
then  he  goes  and  sits  down,  and  draws  carica- 
tures of  us  all,  as  I  imagine.  Who  is  ho  ? — 
Does  nobody  know  ? — No,  neither  do  1 1  But 
this  is  certain,  he  is  either  a  poet  or  a  fool. 
Well,  it  will  be  coming  out,  never  fear.  There 
was  he  yesterday  telling  me  a  long  romance 
about  all  the  glorious  things  we  should  find  up 
in  our  good  Norrland,  gods  and  goddesses,  and 
sacred  fexst^  and  holy  virgins,  and  heaven 
knows  what  I  Yes,  I  know  nothing  about  it, 
that  I  would  say.  But  this  I  do  know,  that 
there  is  deuced  good  salmon ;  and,  if  I  can  get 
good  fresh  boiled  salmon  and  a  slice  of  real 
venison,  and  a  regularly  good  howl  of  curds, 
and  some  delicate  goflres,  or  pancakes,  with 
raspberry  or  cloudberry  jam  to  them,  all  the 
gods  and  goddesses  may  be  left  in  peace  for 
me.  And  then  be  said,  the  Greeks  or  Romans 
believed,  that  when  the  people  up  here  were 
tired' of  their  lives  they  made  great  feasts, 
placed  garlands  on  their  heads,  and  then  leaped 
from  the  top  of  some  high  mountain,  to  put  an 
end  to  their  lives.  And  that  he  thought  was  so 
deucedly  fine  and  beautiful.  I  know  very  well 
that  it  is  not  so,  say  I.  I  think  that  it's  a  great 
deal  better,  after  dinner,  to  lie  dovrn  upon  one's 
sofa,  and  take  an  afterHlinner  nap,  and  to  keep 
one's  life  till  our  Lord  is  pleased  to  take  it. 
And  that,  I  think  is  a  great  deal  more  rational 
and  God-rearing  than  the  other,  tumbling  head 
over  heela.   But  I  ooold  see  pkun  enough  that  my 


poetical  gentleman  looked  upon  me  as  a  strand- 
ed, prosaic  crabfish.     But  I  can't  help  that  I" 

Anu  the  colonel  set  his  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
and  pulled  and  smoked  with  immense  satisfac- 
tion. 

"  He  is  an  interesting  looking  man,"  said  one 
of  the  colonel's  auditors,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
hear  him  talk,  in  spite  of  many  singularities. 
How  it  may  be  with  his  head  I  don't  know,  bat 
as  for  his  heart,  that  is  in  a  right  place  enough. 
I  confess  that  he  made  roe  feel  quite  a.shamed 
that  night,  when  he  gave  up  his  bad  to  the  old 
professor  who  could  not  get  one,  and  laid  him- 
self down  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  with  his  knap, 
sack  for  a  pillow.  I  confess  that  I  was  sorry 
to  see  a  sickly  foreigner — for  he  evidently  is 
both — so  much  more  kindly  disposed — so  rauoh 
more  humane,  than  we  Swedes." 

"  Yes,  a  foreigner  he  certainly  is,"  said  the 
colonel,  "  one  can  hear  that  by  bis  vfiay  of  talk. 
ing,  and  see  it  by  his  mustaches  and  beard. 
We  Swedes  are  wiser  than  to  carry  our  heads 
so  up  and  down." 

"  He  has  pleasant  eyes,"  said  another  of  the 
speakers,  "  but  a  very  restless  and  often  gloomy 
expression.     A  troubled  soul !" 

"  And  so  thin,  besides,"  added  the  colonel. 
"  If  I  had  him  at  my  honse,  by  my  soul,  I'd 
make  him  eat  salmon  and  curds  till  he  got  fat 
upon  his  bones,  and  looked  like  other  people, 
and  a  little  less  in  the  condition  to  throw  him. 
self  headlong  from  a  olifl*." 

"  It  would  bo  a  good  thing  for  him  to  get 
into  a  good  honse,"  said  the  other  with  a  smile, 
who  was  a  young  man,  with  a  remarkably 
manly  and  agreeable  exterior,  and  of  calm  and 
simple  manners,  "  because  I  have  no  doubt  hot 
that  he  is  very  poor,  a  poor  artist,  who—" 

"  A  poor  artist ! "  exclaimed  the  colonel.  "  Do 
ye  hear,  young  woman,  dear  young  woman, 
Christina,  Maria,  Carolina,  Helena,  Kunigunda 
^-one  of  the  eleven  hundred — ^yonng  woman, 
come  hither  I  I  see  that  she  has  genius ! — Now 
can  you  tell  me  who  that  gentleman  is  with  the 
long  beard,  who  walks  backward  and  forward 
like  a  tempest,  helps  the  sailors,  overtoms  the 
passengers,  or  treads  apon  their  corns,  and 
looks  rather  crazy  ?" 

"  You  mean,  sir,  no  doabt,  that  gentleman— 
the  gentleman — yes,  now  what  is  he  called— 
with  rather  an  outlandish  look." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  it  is  the  very  same.  I 
saw  that  you  had  genius.  Tell  me  something 
about  him  ?  What  does  he  eat  ?  He  looks  to 
me  as  if  he  lived  on  air  and  wind." 

"  Not  on  very  much  more  I"  said  the  young 
woman  Mario,  the  female  attendant  on  board 
the  Omskold.  "  Yesterday  be  had  nothing  but 
an  egg  and  sotne  bread  and  butter." 

"  An  egg !"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  "  God 
have  mercy  on  him  I  Do  ye  hear,  my  good 
young  woman;  now  as  surely  as  you  mean  to 
be  happy,  do  you  tell  him  that  it  belongs  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  on  board  that  every  body 
shall  eat  at  least  three  portions  of  hot  meat  Ibir 
dinner,  and  drink  •  half  bottle  of  wbe  to  it,  not 
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one  drop  less.  T«U  him  that  it  is  the  captain 
himself  who  requires  it,-  and  that  the  captain  is 
a  dreadful  fellow  and  strict  in  oommaod,  and 
viU  pat  any  body  on  shore  who  will  not  attend 
to  his  orders.  And  tell  him  that  three  portions 
ci  meat  at  dinner  cost  no  more  than  one,  and 
that  the  price  for  dinner  is  one  and  the  same 
tar  every  body,  and  that  it  is  the  captain  who 
has  fixed  it.  And  you  most  afterward  show 
the  young  gentleman's  bill  to  me  before  you 
■how  it  to  him.  Do  yoa  understand?  And 
now  go  and  do  precisely  as  I  have  told  you, 
•ad  see  that  he  has  his  three  portions  of  hot 
meat,  and  his  half  bottle  of  good  wine  as  cer- 
tainly as  yon  wish  to  be  happy  hereafter, 
and  to  have  a  good  fee  in  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  I" 

"  Yes.  to  be  sore  I"  said  the  young  woman 
of  the  Ornslcold,  smiling,  and  evidently  amused 
by  the  uharge. 

"  One  must  be  the  poor  fellow's  guardian," 
said  the  colonel,  well  pleased  with  himseU^  and 
with  a  prodigious  puff  Af  the  cigar.  "  I  think 
that  it  will  do,  and  that  I  shall  have  given  him 
a  fright  of  the  captain.  Such  a  spindle-shanks 
as  he,  and  our  magnificent  captain  are  no  match. 
Look  at  him  as  be  stands  there  on  the  paddle- 
box,  with  his  trumpet  in  his  hand,  and  shuts  out 
half  the  horizon ;  is  not  he  a  sight  to  frighten 
the  heart  out  of  the  breast;  regularly  terrific, 
tbo  deuce- take  me! — " 

Adulph  Hjelm,  for  such  was  the  name  of  the 
younger  of  the  two  gentlemen,  laughed,  and 
the  colonel  continned,  ''  However,  I  shall  invite 
that  npindle-shanked  artist  to  visit  me  at  Svane- 
vik.  He  can  make  a  drawing  of  the  place  for 
me  while  he  is  getting  fat  there.  Yes,  God 
grant  that  I  should  soon  be  there.  This  sea- 
life  does  not  at  all  suit  my  plexus."  And 
the  colonel  laid  his  hand  on  the  pit  of  his 
•tomacb. 

"  Then  you  are  not  one  of  the  travelers  to  the 
am ;  not  intending  to  go  up  to  Avasaxa? — " 

"  No,  what  should  I  go  there  for  ?  To  look 
at  the  sun?  It  shines  enough  into  my  lace, 
both  night  and  day,  up  there,  to  my  torment 
I  can't  sleep  in  peace  for  it.  It  shines  upon  me 
in  bed  at  one  o'clock  in  the  night.  But  I  will 
(it  up  this  year  on  that  account,  and  have  boards 
Bailed  before  my  window.  The  sun  gives  me  a 
fever  the  whole  of  this  time,  when  the  air  is 
elear.  I  should  be  at  my  beloved  Svanevik 
this  midsummer  night,  if  I  were  not  obliged, 
oot  of  politeness  and  a  feeling  of  relationship, 
to  escort  across  the  Russian  frontier  a  nieoe  of 
nine,  whom  I  am  about  to  fetch  from  Brages- 
holm  for  that  purpose." 

"Indeed,  ah,  yes,  indeed  I"  said  Adolph 
IQelm,  with  a  sadden  expression  of  interest. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  colonel ;  "  and  I  shall 
■t  the  same  time  transact  a  little  business  with 
the  old  lady  of  the  place.  But  I  intend  to  stay 
there  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  because  she  is 
•ne  of  those  deuced  bitter  and  keen  old  beldames 
that — ^I  have  no  great  respect  tor." 

"Indeed  I"  said  Adolph  Hjelm,  again  evi- 


dently greatly  amused;  "is  she  actually  §« 
very  bad  ?" 

"Yes,  quite  inhnmani"  said  the  colonel;  "I 
have  beard  incredible  things." 

"  U  would  be  amusing  to  hear  some  of  them," 
said  Adolph ;  "  I  also  have  heard  various  tbingi) 
but  merely  unsubstantiated  reports." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  colonel ;  "  I  don't  remember 
any  thing  just  now  particularly ;  but  that  sha 
neither  allows  herself  nor  any  body  else  enongb 
to  eat,  is  a  certainty." 

"  Oh  I"  exoUimed  Adolph,  -with  an  expres- 
sion of  amazement  and  horror. 

"  Yes,  and  that  she  even  measures  out  thread 
by  the  yard  to  the  tailor,  who  makes  the  clothes 
for  the  servant-men,  and  marks  out  herself  the 
sdeing  leather  for  the  shoemaker,  I  have  ala> 
heard ;  and  that  she  keeps  up  such  a  prasaoa- 
tion  in  the  house,  that  all  the  servant-girb  most 
stand  like  lighted  candles." 

"  It  is  really  unheard  of!"  said  Adolph. 

"  I  do  not  remember  every  thing,"  oontinnad 
the  ooloael,  "  but  that  the  devil  of  niggardlinea 
entered  into  her  as  soon  as  her  boa^and  was 
dead.  He  was  quite  of  another  sort,  qnite  an 
honorable  man,  a  'Um/ourt  fellow,'  tfaoaght 
about  '  living  and  letting  live ;'  yes,  a  little  too 
much  so,  perhaps.  But,  since  his  death,  seven 
devils  at  least  have  entered  into  the  lady ;  and 
now  there's  a  hell  at  the  place.  Yes^  God  de- 
fend a  man  from  a  niggardly  -wife  1  I  shooU 
positively  murder  soch  a  woman,  before  I  tat 
her  starve  me  to  death,  jtpnpot- — pardon  wcj 
question — are  you  married  ?" 

"  No !"  repUed  Adolph,  "  I  am  a  widower." 
And  a  cloud,  as  it  were,  passed  over  the  darit 
blue  eyes. 

"  Good  Heavens  I"  sighed  the  odooel,  "  aad 
so  am  1 1 — and  it  is  a  very  wearisome  conditioa 
when  a  man  is  getting  elderly,  and  lives  alone 
in  the  country.  One  never  can  have  any  thing 
comfortable  in  one's  hoas»— never  have  one's 
victuals  nicely  dressed,  when  there  is  no  lady 
there.  And  the  servant  girls,  they  don't  stand 
like  lighted  candles ;  thank  God  I  if  they  don't 
turn  every  thing  upside  down,  when  there  is  no 
mistress  to  keep  them  in  order.  Yes,  I  am  now 
an  old  man,  and  am  contented  with  my  lot:  hat 
you,  who  are  young,  I  hope  you'll  get  married 
as  soon  as  you  can.  A  man  has  not  any  com. 
fort  in  this  world  who  is  not  married.  Yes, 
yoa  may  believe  me.  Don't  delay  it  any  longer. 
Get  married." 

"  That  I  probably  nevar  ahaU,"  said  Adolph; 
"  because  I  only  know,  in  the  whole  world,  am 
vroman  whom  I  love  and  esteem  sufficiently  to 
wish  to  have  for  a  wife." 
.  "No! — and  she?  She  issurely  not  inflexible? 
A  young,  agreeable  fellow,  like  you !  Surely 
she  is  not  married  already  !" 

"  No,  but  she  is— my  mother-in-law.  Pre- 
cisely that  miserable  old  beldame — who  is 
possessed  of  seven  devils,  according  to  year 
expression  —  Mrs.  Cecilia  Nordenbjelm,  af 
Bragesholm,  the  most  excellent,  the  most  esli. 
mable  lady  that  I  know.    I  am  at  this  maim' 
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«a  my  way  to  her ;  and  as  we  shall  be  going 
together,  allow  me,  colonel,  to  offer  you  the 
use  of  my  carriage."  '' 

"  Oh,  yoar  hamble  servant.  Oh  t  I  beg  a 
thonsand  times — Ei,  the  devil  I  No,  that  was 
confoanded — I — I —  Ah,  good  heavens !— 7 
open  my  word — Oh  ! — " 

Onr  poor  colonel  was  in  the  highest  degree 
confoanded  by  this  anexpected  torn :  be  wa.s 
regularly  to  be  pitied.  The  perspiration  stream- 
ed from  his  red  forehead. 

Adolph,  however,  laughed  so  good-hnmoredly, 
and  looked  so  waggi-th  and  so  kind  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  colonel  was,  before  long,  styne- 
what  reconciled  to  himself,  and  especially  when 
the  former  said — 

"  I  am  convinced,  colonel,  that  if  yoo  will 
only  spend  three  days  with  my  mother,  yon 
will  discover  that  all  the  absurd  reports  which 
have  been  circulated  about  her  housekeeping 
redound,  in  reality,  to  her  honor;  and  in  order 
that  you  may  be  fully  convinced  of  this,  do  not 
leave  Brageshohn  for  at  least  eight  days;  and 
if  you  will  make  them  fourteen,  it  will  be  so 
much  the  better." 

"  Thanks,  your  most  submissive  I  Oh,  I  am 
convinced — I  am  already  convinced.  Yes,  it 
•s  horrible  how  people  may  he  misunderstood 
in  this  world.  And  how  the  world  can  lie! 
yes,  it  is  really  horrible!"  answered  the  colonel, 
still  out  of  spirits,  and  unhappy  about  his  mis- 
take. 

But  now,  however,  a  deliverance  came  for 
the  colonel,  in  the  form  of  a  lady's  bead,  wrapped 
up  in  a  red  shawl,  which  made  its  appearance 
at  the  top  of  the  saloon  steps,  and  turned  hither 
and  thither  a  pair  of  large,  dark-brown  eyes, 
with  a  most  lamentable  expression.  The  coun- 
tenance that  bore  this  stnmp  was  at  lca.st  flity ; 
the  complexion  was  dark,  the  features  were 
sharp,  any  thing  but  handsome  ;  still  the  large, 
dark-brown  eyes,  and  a  something,  I  know  not 
what,  cast  an  extraordinary  brightness  over  all. 
The  head,  with  its  red  shawl  around  it,  had 
■ometbing  oriental  in  its  look.  And  if  it  had 
BOW  been  the  beautiful  Cleopatra  herself,  who 
•tuck  her  head  up  from  the  stairs,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  oar  colonel  to  have 
been  more  obedient  to  the  summons  which  was 
addressed  to  him,  and  which  was  thus  ex- 
pressed— 

"  Ha !  ho  I  Ah,  good  heavens  I  Oh ! — ho ! 
It  is  quite  dreadful  I  Colonel— dear  colonel  I 
If  yon  are  a  human  being,  come  and  give  me 
your  hand  !     Ah,  ah  t^-oh,  ho  I" 

"  Here  I  am  I  here  I  am,  my  most  gracious 
lady!"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  and  sprang  off 
with  the  alacrity  of  a  youth.  "What  is  it? 
How  are  you  ?     VHiat  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

"  Ah  !  give  me  your  hand — nay,  your  arm  ! 
This  blessed  steam-vessel  I  It  rolls  about  Kke 
»  boll.  Ah,  how  ill  I  am  I  Never,  no,  never 
will  I  take  a  journey  in  a  steara-ves.sel  again." 

"  A  most  sensible  resolution,  which  I  highly 
^prove.  Bnt  now  take  fast  hold  of  my  arm, 
mf  dear  lady,  and  let  as  march — to  that  bench, 


see,  thus !  allont,  m/oiu  dt  la  patrie  I  In  thi» 
way;  'It  heaves  and  rolls,'  s&ya  the  captain, 
the  while  his  boat  was  stranded.  Yes,  this  i> 
the  %ay.  'Under  Sweden's  banner,  heavea 
oonqners  with  us !'  Now  we  are  happily  ar- 
rived. And  just  at  this  moment  our  captain 
says  'stop !'  tuvl  we  are  still." 

"  Ah,  ah !  oh  I — now  then  one  begins  !■• 
breathe.  Now  one  can  begin  to  live  agaia. 
If  I  had  only  my  snnff-box  I  I  fear  that  I  have 
forgotten  my  snuff-box  down  there.  Yes,  that 
I  have.  I  have  forgotten  it.  So  miserable  I 
Dear  colonel,  you  most  get  me  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
I  shall  not  rightly  recover  myself  till  I  get  • 
pinch.  No,  don't  go  down  I  Ask  some  of  the 
gentlemen  there,  whether,  for  pity's  sake,  diegr 
will  not  lend  you  a  box.  See,  there  is  n^ 
Inend,  Adolph  Hjelm,  ask  him." 

"  Ask  him  ?  no,  not  for  all  the  snnff  in  the 
world.  I  would  rather  nm  np  and  down  the 
steps  seven  times." 

"  Stop,  stop,  by  all  means.  Tell  me  why 
you  will  not  talk  with  Adolph  Hjelm,  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  honorable  fellows  in 
Sweden.  I  must  of  necessity  know.  Sit  down 
here,  and  tell  me  directly.  It  will  be  as  good 
to  me  as  a  pinch  of  snuff." 

The  colonel  seated  himself,  and  related  the 
conversation  which  he  had  just  had  with  Hjehn, 
and  his  fatal  mistake.  Tbe  lady  laughed  so 
heartily,  that  it  almost  oflended  the  colonel. 
Afterward  she  said.^ 

"  My  dear  colonel,  have  you  been  really  pos- 
sessed by  the  evil  one,  that  yon  conld  believ* 
and  tell  such  things  about  Mrs.  Nordenhjehn, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  women  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  my  very  dear  friend  ?" 

"  Yes,  good  heavens,  how  could  I  know  it  t 
I  have  said  only  what  people  have  told  nw. 
But  I  shall,  afte.  this,  suspect  all  my  lielhiw> 
creatures  of  telling  lies." 

"  Only  not  me.  Beoaose  I  know  the  wlioh 
aftir,  I  vrill  tell  it  to  you.  It  is  thus.  WhM 
my  friend  accepted  the  addresses  of  Nordenhjeta^ 
he  was  considered  to  be  a  very  rich  man,  tai 
she  did  so  principally  for  tbe  sake  of  her  sis 
yoang  children,  becaose  her  former  hodtand, 
Colonel  L— ,  had  left  bis  family  in  very  nar- 
row circnmstances.  Be«des,  Nordenhjehn  was 
•  man  who  conld  make  himself  liked,  and  wte 
could  inspire  oonftdenco.  He  had  only  Intafcr 
lost  his  wife,  and  he  wished  to  find  a  gooil 
mother  for  his  two  sons.  And  when  my  ineni 
married  him,  it  was  in  the  belief  and  the  thought 
that  she  gave  a  good  father  to  her  latherleM 
children,  as  vrsU  as  that  she  should  become  % 
tender  mother  to  his  two  motherless  boys.  Bat 
it  wa.s  not  long  before  she  discovered  that  Naiv 
denhjelm  had  an  unhappy  and  a  stubborn  ten»- 
per,  and  liesides,  that  his  affairs  were  m  the 
utmost  state  of  di.«>rder.  I  wish  that  you  eooM 
have  seen  her  at  this  time,  and  how  she  ao»> 
ducted  herself  through  her  hard  fate;  how  •> 
by  kind  tittelntian  to  that  exacting  hiisband,  ^ 
the  most  cempolous  compliance  with  all  bb 
wishes,  forbearance  toward  his  pecnliariliM  tmk 
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whims— she  by  decrees  won  an  extraordinary 
power  over  that  wild  beast :  I  can  call  him 
nothing  else,  bec^uise  be  was  horrible  when  his 
tem|ier  wa*-  excited.  In  the  intervals,  however, 
he  woiikl  be  noble-minded  and  generous.  By 
her  good  sense  and  her  kindness,  roy  friend  won 
by  degrees  the  entire  confidence  of  her  husband. 
He  could  not  bear  her  out  of  his  sight ;  but  her 
days  wore  not  much  happier  for  that.  How 
often  have  I  seen  her  ptdo  as  a  corpse,  but 
silent,  daring  his  savage  outbreaks,  so  still  that 
I  could  have  believed  her  to  be  turned  to  stone, 
had  I  not  seen  her  frame  softly  tremble,  and 
thus  perceived  how  her  soul  was  shaken.  But 
if  the  question  were  about  any  injustice,  if  he 
would  iU  use  the  people,  then  would  she  stand 
up  against  him  like  a  man,  and  would  not  yield 
(^ven  if  be  threatened  to  shoot  both  her  and 
himself.  No,  I  can  not  Imagine  how  she  endured 
it,  how  she  got  through ;  but  that  siie  did  with 
honor.  Her  hair  turned  gray,  and  the  strong 
neck  was  bowed  more  than  once.  But  she  raised 
herself  up  again.  And  when  Nordcnbjelm's 
afltiirs  became  so  entangled  that  they  threatened 
to  come  to  a  crisis,  he  lef^  every  thing  in  her 
bands,  and  went  abroad.  He  had  a  paralytic 
stroke,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
The  bouse  was  at  the  same  time  almost  bank- 
rupt ;  but  Mrs.  Nurdenhjclm  called  together  the 
creditors,  talked  with  them,  succeeded  in  inspir- 
ing them  with  confidence,  and  determined  that, 
with  God's  help,  she  would  endeavor  to  support 
the  family,  put  the  affairs  in  order,  pay  the 
debts  off  by  degrees,  and  give  to  every  man 
his  due.  This  now  became  her  sole  aim  and 
•tody.  But  yon  should  have  seen  how  she 
managed,  how  she  bore  all  this.  Not  one  com- 
plaint, not  one  expression  of  ill-temper.  Gayly 
and  merrily  she  joked  the  children  and  herself, 
even  her  most  intimate  friends,  about  sitting  on 
shabby  sofas,  and  using  shabby  plate,  because 
it  belonged  to  the  creditors.  But  I  know  that 
many  a  night  at  this  time,  she  never  slept  a 
wink,  from  pondering  upon  how  she  should 
get  money  to  pay  the  servants,  or  for  other 
aeoessary  expenditure.  It  was  needful,  also, 
•t  that  time,  to  reduce  the  scale  of  living,  and 
to  put  io  practice  great  retrenchment.  And 
iMWeTM-  judiciously  Mrs.  Nordenhjelm  did  this, 
•be  oouid  not  avoid  awaking  censure  and  soan- 
dU,  all  the  more  so  as  she  was  not  deterred 
from  enforcing  in  the  eveiy  day  expenditure 
tor  meat  and  clothing  the  most  rigid  frugality, 
which  she  has  persisted  in  ever  since  the  affairs, 
by  her  prudent  management,  have  begun  to  im- 
prove. And  I  know  that  people  told  absurd 
stories  about  her  and  her  housekeeping.  She 
herself  knew  it,  and  laughed  at  it.  She  felt  it 
very  much  more  keenly,  however,  that  people 
considered  her  to  have  been  a  cruel  stepmother; 
for  one  of  the  sons,  who  was  a  wild  and  singular 
lad,  ran  away  from  home  a  few  weeks  after  her 
•nival  at  Bragesholm,  and  the  other  died  a  few 
jcars  afterward,  and  people  dared  to  say  that  it 
was  through  hei  means.  But  such  things  are 
ant  worth  answering:     Snob  miserable  alaoder 


must  die  of  luelf.  And  it  never  would  hate 
originated  at  all,  had  it  not  been  propagated  by 
a  wicked  old  woman  in  her  family,  who  had 
been  nurse  Ut  the  two  boys,  and  who,  from  the 
beginning,  seemed  to  have  taken  a  hatred  ta 
the  new  lady,  because  she  put  an  end  to  all  her 
old  disorderly  goings  on  in  the  family,  and  in- 
troducad  regularity  into  the  household. 

Amid  all  the  talk  and  scandal,  Mrs.  Norden- 
hjelm went  on  in  a  steady  and  quiet  couise; 
tended  her  sickly  husband,  brought  up  her 
children  well,  and  managed  alone  the  whole 
house  and  its  affairs.  She  learned  book-keeping, 
bec^e  her  own  book-keeper,-  and  together  with 
an  overseer  managed  the  whole  large  estate. 
Besides  all  this,  she  was  and  is  like  a  mother  to 
her  dependents.  And  J  can  tell  you  that  if  she 
measures  out  thread  by  the  yard  for  the  tailor, 
and  marks  out  the  soleing  leather  for  the  shoe- 
maker, she  makes  also  every  year  two  or  three 
dozen  garments  and  pairs  of  inkle  boots  lor 
pbor  children.  And  more  than  this  still,  sbs 
has  a  school  for  them — ^yes,  and  she  herself 
£very  year  prepares  two  or  three  of  them  for 
confirmation,  and  has  them  taught  a  trade. 
And  there  is  nobody,  old  or  sick  on  the  estate, 
who  does  not  receive  hope  and  consolation  from 
the  lady  of  Bragesholm.  You  should  have  seen, 
as  I  did,  how  she,  in  the  depth  of  the  winter, 
went  and  visited  the  sick,  regardless  of  weather; 
often  went  late  in  the  afternoon  in  storm  and 
snow,  alone,  with  her  lantern  in  her  hand,  to 
visit  those  who  lived  near  her ;  how  she  cared 
for  them — how  she  thought  for  them.  Too 
should  see  how,  even  now  in  her  old  age,  she 
thinks  and  acts  for  them ;  bow  she  lets  the 
children  gather  herbs  and  flowers,  useful  is 
medicine,  and  bring  every  year  great  baskets 
full  to  her;  and  then  how  she  fills  the  baskets 
for  the  children  to  take  back  with  victuals  and 
articles ^of  clothing;  and  of  the  herbs  she  her- 
self prepares  medicines.  I  once  said  to  her 
that  her  apothecary's  bill  must  be  very  coo- 
siderable  every  year ;  but  she  showed  me  vrith 
what  simple  means,  principally  from  herbs  and 
flowers  on  the  estate,  she  was  able  to  benefit 
the  sick  poor  so  greatly.  But  this,  after  all,  it 
only  a  small  matter  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  her  usefulness.  Yes,  she  is  a  regular  model 
of  a  person,  "  a  gentleman  of  a  lady,"  as  tht 
people  there  say,  and  yet  she  is  as  gentle  as  tb* 
gentlest  woman. 

"During  the  last  several  years,  since  she  hsi 
managed  every  thing,  the  afiairs  have  changed 
so  much  that  she  will  soon  have  gained  ths 
goal  for  which  she  has  been  so  long  strivipg — 
that  of  paying  every  man  his  due,  and  seeing 
the  large  property  free  from  debt.  The  bop* 
of  this  time  has  sustained  her  under  all  ber 
sufierings  and  her  sacrifices ;  for  I  assure  yoo 
that  life  has  been  no  dance  upon  roses  for  ber 
•itber  formerly  or  latterly.  But  unquestionably 
she  has  become  happier,  and  every  thing  im 
become  easier  for  her  since  the  death  of  her  <H 
ill-tampered,  and  sickly  husband.  Of  late  yean, 
it  i*  true,  be  was  not  so  bad,  aod  she  wooW 
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mnke  use  of  what  I  called  a  lovs-tiiok  to  pat 
bim  ill  guod-hDmor  when  he  was  either  oat  of 
npiiits,  or  irritahle  :  she  would  '  beg  bis  pardon.' 
But  for  what?  neither  he  nor  (be  knew,  nor 
did  that  ever  come  into  the  question;  but  it 
always  put  bim  into  a  good  temper.  And  she 
would  smile  so  kindly  at  it.  Tea — it  makes  me 
angry,  and  I  could  regularly  cry  for  vexation 
when  I  think  of  that  woman,  of  all  that  she  has 
borne,  and  what  she  was,  and  what  she  is,  and 
how  little  people  in  general  understand  her,  or 
can  do  her  justice  1 — Yes,  it  is  precisely  this 
'  lady — precisely  this  same  Mrs.  Cecilia  Nor- 
denhjelm  who  is  possessed  by  seven  covetous 
devils,  as  you  say." 

"  Sancta  CeoUia,  ora  pro  nobis !  I  will  not 
■ay  another  word  about  her.  I  will  not  open 
my  mouth  any  more,  and  I  know  not  what  I 
shall  do  with  myself!" 

"  But,"  continued  Miss,  in  her  zeal,  "what 
is  the  use  of  troubling  oneself  about  the  world's 
judgment.  It  knows  and  understands  nothing, 
and  is  not  the  highest  judgment-seat  after  all. 
And  my  friend  has  had  her  joy  in  hfe,  and  that 
has  been  in  her  own  children.  They  have  all 
turned  oat  well,  and  have  good  prospects  in  the 
world.  It  was  a  great  sorrow  certainly,  when 
the  eldest  new-married  daughter  died,  but  then 
she  has  her  little  child  to  console  herself  with, 
and  her  son-jn-law,  that  very  Adolph  Hjelm 
has  been  like  a  real  son  to  her.  And  now 
there  is  going  to  be  a  great  family-meeting 
at  Bragesholm,  to  which  Adolph  Hjelm  is 
going,  and  there  all  the  children  will  assemble 
at  the  beginning  of  July.  I  am  also  going 
thither  to  be  there  >at  the  feast,  and  I  shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  inviting  you  to  go  too,  if  it 
be  merely  for  your  sins'  sake,  and  that  you 
yourself  may  see  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  lady  whom  you  have  so  slandered.  Yon 
must  know  that  it  b  almost  worse  than  high 
treason." 

"  Sancta  Cecilia  I  I  begin  to  feel  my  head 
quite  loose  upon  my  body,  I  mast  actually  take 
— *  pinch  of  snuffl" 

And  with  this  the  colonel  rose  hastily,  and 
went  down  the  steps.     When  be  returned,  he 

placed   himself  before  Miss ,  and  while, 

with  an  air  of  the  utmost  indiflerence  he  took 
one  pinch  of  snuflT  after  another,  he  looked  rtp 
into  the  air. 

"  Well,  but,"'  said  Miss ,  "  but  if  I  never 

before  saw  an  egotist,  I  see  one  now.  Yon 
plant  yourself  just  before  my  nose,  and  take 
tnuff  without  ever  thinking  of  me!" 

"Why  should  I? — It  would  be  impossible, 
my  gracious  lady,  that  you  could  condescend 
to  take  SbuS*  out  of  the  same  box  with  a  person 
whom  you  have  sentenced  to  lose  his  head." 

"  You  shall  have  mercy,  if  I  can  only  get  a 
pinch  of  snoff." 

'^  And  you  will  repent  of  yoor  cruelty  toward 
one  who  is  already  humbled  7" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  yes !  Only  give  it  here  I 
I  woijld  not  very  willingly  lose  you,  dear 
oglonel.    A  little  qmnei  with  yoa  now  and 


then  is  nearly  of  as  much  worth  to  roe  as  a 
pinch  of  snufl°." 

"  Infinitely  flattering — delightful !" 

"  And  so  we  are  friends,  then  I" 

And  they  took  snulT  together. 

"  Seriously !"  said  the  colonel,  "  I  am  vexed 
to  have  made  such  a  blunder,  and  to  have  talked 
so  in  the  dark.  And  you  must  promise  me  not 
to  betray  it,  and  to  be  my  faithful  confederate, 
as  I  now  actually — ^probably  for  my  sins'  sake — 
shall  go  to  Bragesholm." 

"No?  really?"  exclaimed  the  lady,  funazed; 
"  well,  that  delights  roe." 

"  But  it  does  not  delight  me,  because  I  have 
nothing  entertaining  either  to  expect  or  to  do 
there.  I  have  a  little  business  to  arrange  with 
the  old  lady,  for  one  of  my  friends,  and  I  have 
to  bring  away  a  niece  of  mine,  who  is  too  hand- 
some to  travel  alone,  and  so  prond — so  proud, 
that  she  might  Ml  backward;  she  I  shall 
escort  to  Torneo,  and  so  on  to  Uleoborg,  for 
the  sake  of  old  friendship  to  her  late  husband, 
who,  between  ourselves,  was  a  great  good-for- 
nothing."  , 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  said  Miss ;  "  I  know 

also  that  the  beautiful  Ida  R.  has  now  been  at 
Bragesholm  some  weeks,  and  is  just  about 
leaving.  But  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  her  history,  (md  should  like  to  know  some- 
thing about  it." 

"It  is  thus,"  said  the  colonel;  "she  was 
bom  in  Leifland,  and  vras  of  a  high  and  rich 
family,  a  family  of  such  amazing  pride,  that 
they  considered  themselves  to  be  descended  from 
Pharoah,  King  of  Egypt,  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  very  Egyptian  darkness.  The  beautiful 
Ida  was  a  great  heiress.  And  arrogant  was 
she  also  and  prond,  but  in  a  diftrent  way  to 
her  relations ;  she  talked  about  the  nobility  <^ 
human  nature,  and  the  dignity  of  hiunan  nature, 
and  the  emancipation  of  human  nature,  and  the 
emancipation  of  woman,  I  fancy,  as  well,  and  so 
she  fell  in  love  with  a  young  man,  utterly  devoid 
of  worth,  my  good  brother  in  arms,  and  friend, 
and  cousin,  a  rash  and  handsome  young  fellow, 
but  nothing  more,  and  hardly  of  noble  birth, 
which  was  his  greatest  fault  in  the  eyes  of  the 
relations.  But  she  bad  faith  ia  bis  humaa 
nobility  and  in  his  human  dignity,  and  so  she 
threw  her  relations'  nobility  and  money  oveiw 
board,  and  married  her  beloved  and  traveled 
with  hiro  abroad.  He  took  to  gambling,  spent 
every  pfenny  she  was  possessed  of,  lived  care- 
lessly in  every  way,  and  died  in  a  duel,  leaving 
her  solitary  in  the  world,  with  one  little  daughter. 
She  came  back  to  her  native  country,  and  found 
there  only  cold  and  bard  hearts.  But  she 
asked  nothing  from  them.  I  fear  that  her  own 
heart  was  nearly  broken  in  the  shipwreck  which 
she  had  suffered  in  her  first  faith  and  love,  Bat 
she  behaved  honorably,  beautifully  and  honor- 
ably one  mast  say.  She  refused  the  assistance 
which  a  few  relatives  offered  her  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  wound  her  feelings,  and  began  to 
give  lessons  on  the  harp,  upon  which  instrument 
jitio  played  divinely ;  aiwl  thai  ia  the  (weu  of 
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her  brow,  she  gained  a  maintenance  for  herself 
•od  her  child,  besides  paying  some  small  debts 
which  her  husband  had  left.  That,  aoeording 
to  my  opinion,  was  beautiful  and  estimable  in  a 
young  and  handsome  lady.  And  if  she  ware 
not  so  oonfounded  haughty  and  high-bred,  I 
eoald  kiss  the  toe  of  her  shoe  for  it.  But  as  it 
is,  I  shall  not  bow  my  old  back  so  much  for 
ker.  But  she  shall  have  a  protector,  and  what 
•Ise  she  wishes  in  me,  because  she  is  a  proud 
and  a  stately  woman,  and  her  oQeosc  is  to  have 
bad  such  a  husband,  and  to  have  come  of  sach 
a  stock,  and  to  be  obliged  to  earn  her  bread  as 
the  teacher- of  the  harp,  she  who  was  bom  to 
and  accustomed  to  all  that  was  great  and  mag- 
nifioent  in  the  world.  But — (»  I'cu  voulu, 
Otorge  Dandinl  and  she  is  much  too  haughty; 
-—there  is  too  mooh  of  the  old  Pharoah  and  the 
Egyptian  darkness  in  her,  for  her  to  be  willing 
to  accept  any  thing,  more  than  a  servant's 
kelp  from,  for  exampl«,  such  a  one  as  my  poor 
teUl" 

''  It  is  a  very  interesting  story,"  «aid  Miits 

r,  "and  I  shall  look  at  the  beautiful  Ida 

with  quite  diflerent  eyes  to  what  I  have  hitherto 
«k>ne.  1  saw  her  some  years  since,  when  she 
was  newly  married,  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Nor- 
denhjclm,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  her  moth- 
er's,  bqt  who  was  then  displeased  with  the 
daughter,  and  with  her  imprudent  marriage. 
She — Ida,  I  mean — was  so  unspeakably  lovely ; 
yes,  so  lovely,  that  I  shall  not  avoid  laughing 
when  I  see  her,  it  seemed  so  amusing;  and 
even  in  her  childhood  she  was  so,  when  I  saw 
her  at  Bragesbolm,  where  she  was  for  a  few 
years,  in  charge  OC  my  friend,  after  her  moth- 
er^ death. 

"  WelL  it  has  been  vary  refreshing  to  talk  for 
a  few  minutes  in  peace.  Now,  a  pinch,  my 
good  colonel  I  Ah  I  now  I  feel  quite  in  condi- 
tioo  to  enaet  die  prima  donna,  and  amaze  our 
dean's  widow  with  a  l>rmmr-aria." 

While  Miss  —  and  the  colonel  talk  and 
take  snuff  together  thus  agreeably,  we  will,  in 
the  most  hasty  mannar,  beoonae  acquainted  with 
the  just-mentioned  dean's  widow. 

We  will,  in  the  first  place,  beseech  that  we 
may  not  be  suspected  of  a  wish  to  throw  any 
kind  of  shade  upon  the  late  Dean  Hederman,  or 
Bpon  his  behavior  and  character  as  a  husband, 
^Hien  we  nevertheless  openly  acknowledge  that 
his  lady,  who  has  been  a  widow  only  one  year, 
DOW  really  seems  like  one  escaped  from  prison, 
and  even  a  little  wrong  ia  her  head  from  very 
joy.  But  the  amazement  of  all  deans  will  be 
diminished  when  it  is  knovrn  that  oar  dean's 
lady  was  now  upon  her  first  great  journey  into 
the  world ;  and  that  she,  spite  of  her  five-and- 
fifty  years,  and  her  considerable  corpulence, « 
more  green  and  inexperienced  in  the  ways  and 
■dventarea  of  the  world  than  many  girl*  ef  fif- 
teen :  thanks  to  the  late  dean's  principles,  which 
kaU  that  a  woman  ought  to  keep  herself  at 
home  in  har  own  house,  as  well  as  to  some  Chi. 
nese  mothuds  of  carrying  out  these  principles. 
Bc!>ideii  wkich,  oar  widow  waa  dolightod  to 


travel,  and  much  amosed  by  every  tbof  n- 
morkablo  or  adventure-like ;  end  it  often  hf- 
pened  that  her  large  eyes  were  somewhat  ytts] 
of  staring,  ready  to  start  out  of  her  head ;  td 
her  mouth,  with  being  wide  open  in  astoniik 
ment  at  the  occurrences  which,  in  one  vay  or 
another,  seemed  to  be  extraordinary,  and  vhick 
to  her  yoong  eyes  might  easily  be  so,  and  vM 
were  all  noted  down  in  a  neatly-boood  boot, 
afterward  to  be  communicated  to  her  "  sister  n 
Haparanda,"  to  which  sister  she  was  ootoi 
her  way.  In  short,  our  dean's  widow  va$  i 
very  happy  person,  and,  moreover,  the  mart' 
friendly,  the  most  discreet,  the  most  belpM 
dean's  widow  in  the  world — a  regular  sbepbni. 
ass  of  a  flock,  whidi  all  the  ladies  on  boani  dK 
Omskold,  on  this  journey,  snfiioiently  ooold  iesl» 

fy.     Miss found  her  to  be  so  I  know,  ill 

immediately  took  a  fancy  to  her ;  while  she,  tb 
dean's  lady,  felt  a  sort  of  astonished  admintigi 

for  Miss ,  by  turns  being  ready  to  killher. 

self  with  laughing  at  her  witty  fancies,  snd  bf 
tum.s  staring  at  her  with  the  ennret  qoestioo  « 

herself  whether  Miss was  quite  li^t  k 

her  mind.     And  when  Miss ,  who  soon  n- 

marked  the  na'tve  views  of  men,  and  diagt 
taken  by  the  dean's  lady  waa  heard,  in  the  tkiil 
morning  of  the  journey,  to  sing  forth  from  tal 
berth  with  wonderful  quavers, 

**  Coins,  barmit,  coote,  and  if  thoa  borait 

WlUiln  thy  bnul  a  iMart ; 
.  For  me  th«  »un  sliinn  In  Uw  its. 
The  moon  can  peace  Impart  r 

The  dean's  widow  seized  her  hand,  ytumi 
it,  and  whispered — 

"Ah I  such  adventures,  suoh  adventures  « 
one  haa  when  one  travels  t  Yes,  they  caa  not 
be  described  I  They  are  too  extraordmaiy— 
too  extnuurdinary  t" 

Miss  .,  vriio  taw  that  ker  son^  had  buM 
a  profbond  impression  npon  the  dean's  widow, 
promised  herself  another  time  to  heighten  dw 
effect  she  had  produced;  and  now,  when  stis 
saw  the  good  lady  advancing  toward  herself  aad 
the  colonel,  she  felt  inclined  to  astonish  her  by  t 
brmntr-aria. 

The  dean's  widow  seated  herself  at  a  litlfc 

distance  from  Miss with  her  eyes  wih 

open,  fixed  upon  her.     The  colonel,  whoalread; 

knew  something  of  Miss 's  talent,  and  «lw 

understood  the  part  he  ought  to  act,  said  in  t 
persuasive  tone  : 

"  Would  you  not  now,  while  the  greater  mi* 
her  of  the  passengers  are  eating  their  dinner,  bs 
pleased  to  regale  us  up  here  with  a  song?  Tm 
sing  so — so — hum,  so  refreshingly  I" 

"  Ah,  yes  I"  said  the  dean's  widow. 

"  Ah,"  md  Miss ,  very  bashfully,  "n^ 

voice  is  just  nothing  at  all,  but  my  method — mf 
method  is  tolerably  good,  perhaps  also  a  little 
imcommon,  tmd — ,  and,  if  the  company  reiVf 
wish  it,  I  vnll  not  be  diffiealt." 

"  Ah,  no !"  said  the  dean's  lady. 

And  now  Mias coughed  a  little,  inx'' 

some  starts  with  her  voioe  baekwsrd  and  fuT' 
ward,  and  then  itnck  vp  «  ir»9mr-4Kria,  wIM 
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made  the  eyes  of  the  dean's  lady  aln^ost  start 
oat  of  her  head  in  pure  astonishment. 

Now  it  most  be  told  that  Miss  — — 's  song 
really  was  nnosnal  and  amazing.  It  was  not 
like  Jenny  Lind's;  not  at  all.  Neither  did  it 
resemble  Grisi's,  nor  Malibran's.  nor  Catalani's, 
nor  ajiy  of  the  great  singers  who  hare  delighted 
•ad  astonished  the  world.  It  was,  in  fact,  like 
none  of  them,  and  yet  it  bad  a  strange  and  al- 
most melancholy  resemblance  or  kinship  to  all 
the  roalades,  cadences,  and  trills,  and  to  all  the 
▼Dices  of  all  the  great  singers;  and  we  donbt 
whether  even  Jenny  Lind's  song  awoke  greater 
astonishment  than  was  awoke  by  the  aria  of  oar 

not  nncommon  Miss .     Besides,  she  now 

•ung  with  soch  ease  and  fluency  that  we  must 
«xcnse  oar  dean's  widow  if  she  became  con- 
foandod,  and  did  not  rightly  know  whether 
Miss  's  method  was  something  qnite  new 
and  snpematarally  excellent  or  not.  But  when 
•he  saw  the  strange  look  of  the  colonel,  she  be- 
gan again  to  have  her  doabta  of  the  soundness 

of  Miss 's  reason,  and  thus  she  rematned 

in  a  sort  of  dejected  and  wandering  state  of 
mind. 

"  What  excellent  spirits  yen  have )"  said  the 
colonel,  later  in  the  day,  to  Miss  — — ,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  a  walk  inland,  while  the 
steamboat  lay  still.  "  Bat,  tell  me,  are  not  you 
aometimes  prodigiously  melancholy  ? — for  in- 
stance, daring  the  long  aatmnn  and  winter  even- 
ings in  the  country?" 

"Never,"  replied  the  lady.  "In  the  winter 
evenings  in  the  country?  That  is  the  very 
time  when  I  have  ray  most  entertaining  occopa- 
tion.  I  then  wind  and  disentangle  raveled 
skeins  and  set  to  rights  intricate  weaving  which 
nobody  else  can  have  patience  with.  And  that 
b  so  interesting  to  me  that  I  often  sit  up  as  late 
as  twelve  o'clock  at  it,  especially  if  I  have  some 
good  friend  to  talk  to  me  or  to  read  alond  the 
while.  I  would  never  desire  any  thing  pleas- 
anter." 

"  A  singular  way  of  amusing  oneself,"  thought 
the  colonel ;  "  raveled  skeins  !" 

"Yes,"  continued  Miss  ——,  laughing  at 
the  colonel's  melancholy  tone;  "and  my  good 
friend,  Mrs.  Nordenhjelm,  when  she  invited  me 
to  spend  the  winter  with  her,  wrote  to  me  that 
she  had  sixty  yards  of  perplexed,  intricate 
weaving  for  me  to  set  right  as  my  winter 
amusement.  And  I  replied  that,  precisely  that 
and  nothing  else  induced  me  to  accept  her  in- 
vitation." 

"  Ladies  are  fortunate,"  said  the  eolonel,  with 
a  mixed  expression  of  countenance ;  "  they  have 
always  something  to  disentangle." 

These  words  were  provocative  of  a  fresh 
skirmish  between  the  lady  and  the  colonel, 
about  the  occupations  of  men  and  women; 
bat,  we  have  not  now  time  to  enter  into  R, 
be<»ase  we  must  speak  a  little,  a  very  little, 
about  some  other  oS  the  passengers. 

Among  these  we  vrill  merely  mention  three 
travelers  of  the  sim,  namely,  a  Oerman,  prince- 
ly, new-married  couple,  from  die  primaval  tor- 
C 


ests  of  Bohemia,  who  were  traveling  alone  to 
Avasaxa,  to  give  each  other  a  kiss  in  view  of 
the  midnight  sun,  after  which  they  would  im- 
mediately travel  back  again  to  their  primeval 
forests  and  their  castle.  The  lof^  pair  were 
remarkable  for  their  splendor,  their  unconunon 
beauty,  their  phlegm,  and  their  almost  perfect 
silence,  as  well  as  for  their  valet  and  lady's 
maid,  German  like  themselves,  but  neither  so 
handsome  nor  so  silent.  We  next  see  a  French 
tourist,  vivacious,  cheerful,  witty,  perpetually 
in  motion,  and  perpetually  talking  either  with 
one  person  or  another,  although  very  few  could 
understand  him,  and  none  could  aitswer  him  ex- 
cepting the  Germans  and  Miss ,  to  whom 

he  confided  his  discoveries  respecting  Lapland 
and  the  Laphmders.  He  had  with  him  an  ex- 
cellent gun  and  three  stag-hounds.  He  was 
quite  determined  to  taste  "  a  fricassee  of  Lap- 
landers"—a  few  small  cutlets  at  least;  he 
weald  satisfy  himself  with  nothing  less.     This 

Mfes confided  to  the  dean's  widow,  who 

looked  quite  cast  down,  and  made  a  note  of  this 
in  lier  little  book. 

And  now  we  return  to  our  fourth  traveler  of 
the  son,  Mr.  Theodore,  and  to  his  entries  tn  tho 
letter  to  his  friend. 

•■FWsir. 

"  The  sea  runs  high.  The  greater  ntmiber 
of  the  passengers  are  below  deck,  not  very 
well.  I  am  sole  lord  on  deck,  aiid  breathe 
with  delight  a  ptuvr  air.  But  the  sea  is  dark, 
and  the  heavens  are  so,  too.  It  is  evening. 
We  are  sailing  directly  north ;  and  in  the  north, 
along  the  horizon,  there  is  a  streak  of  light,  n 
faint  golden  gleam  upon  sea  and  sky,  merely 
a  streak,  a  little  beam  of  light,  but  yet — it 
gladdens  me.  It  is  the  glimmering  that  I  see 
of  the  midstunmer  journey ;  and  it  gives  me  a 
good  omen.  'The  islands  of  bliss,'  the  land 
above  the  north  wind,  lies  indeed  in  the  north. 
It  is  the  light  of  these  which  beckons  toward 
me.  But  all  aroimd  is  still  gray  and  cold.  And 
people  say  that  up  there  it  may  snow  on  mid- 
summer day. 

"SatBfday. 

"Clear!  clear  I     Thank  God  I     A  glorious 
day.     How  wonderfully  dissimilar  appears  the 
world  merely  on  different  days.     Every  thing 
now  is  bright  and  glittering,  and  splendid  in  the- 
light  of  the  son ;  but  the  air  is  still  cold.     We 
see  icebergs  at  a  distance  in  many  directions. 
All  the  passengers  are  well,  and  are  cheerful. 
The  youths  «rng  around  the  steaming   bowl. 
They  are  glad ;   they  are   approaching   their 
homes,  their  parents,  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
to  spend  with  them  the  midsummer  holidays.. 
The  happy  ones !    Each  day  some  of  them  troop  ■ 
off.    They  go  singing  through  the  towns  where 
we  lie  to. 

"  These  little  towns  t  Poor,  wretched  enoirgh 
sometimes,  but  excellently  situated  and  clean ; 
they  lie  upon  Ae  lea-oaest,  washed  by  the  fresh, 
sah  waves  of  the  sea.  They  have  an  appear- 
ance of  comfort  and  of  pleasantness,  which  is  de- 
lightful to  ma.   I  dumtt  like  to  Uve  thne.   And 
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in  the  cbarch-yard  of  Hudiksvall,  with  its  green, 
snngbiny,  flower-decorated  graves,  within  tight 
of  the  sea,  there  I  shoald  like  to  rest. 

"  Ennlnf . 

"  We  have  sailed  tbroi^gh  the  whole  day  past 
ice,  now  in  great  masses  resembling  ruined 
honses,  now  in  fantastiq  forms,  as  of  dragons 
with  crowns  and  horns  on  their  heads.  Glit- 
tering and  dazzling,  they  floated  past  us,  and 
shone  in  the  sunlight,  afar,  far  ofi'  in  the  blue 
distance.  Eveiy  fresh  mass  of  ice  was  an> 
nounced  by  an  icy  vrind.  In  the  afternoon,  we 
sailed  past  an  immense  ioe-fleld.  A  large  seal 
lay  there  basking  in  the  sun.  After  this,  the 
air  changed ;  it  was  warm  and  pleasant.  Our 
captain  hailed  with  bis  trumpet  a  ship  coming 
from  Haparanda,  and  inquired  whether  the  ice 
still  lay  in  the  harbor.  '  No,  all  open.'  A  good 
omen. 

"  I  have  made  an  aoqoaintanoe,  who  is  mnch 
with  me,  who  sits  beside  me,  sometimes  talks, 
more  frequently  is  silent.  I  like  that,  and  I 
like  bim ;  I  feel  it  agreeable  to  be  near  him. 
You  know  that  I  am  a  believer  in  secret  sym- 
|)athies  and  antipathies.  There  is  some  sort  of 
a  sympathy  which  attracts  me  to  this  young 
man,  and  him  to  me.  He  is  called  Adolpb 
Hjelm,  and  is  a  Norzlaader. 

"  Sooday. 

"  A  Sabbath  stillness  prevails  through  nature. 
There  is  a  stillness  even  within  my  soul.  This 
light,  this  calm,  and  this  wonderfully  pleasant 
air,  operates  beneficially  upon  body  and  soul. 
I  breathe  more  easily,  I  feel  better.  Something 
youthfully  exciting  and  full  of  hope  moves  at 
times  within  me.  At  Ornskoldvik  I  sprang  on 
shore,  found  the  first  blossom  of  the  arctic  rasp-, 
berry,  kissed  the  ground,  and — wept.  How 
:  noble,  pure,  and  honest,  is-  the  appearance  of 
Ornskoldvik ;  such  would  I  that  my  life  should 
;l>e— ah! 

"  Mountains  of  Ongennanland  I  mountains  of 
-  Ongermanland  I  I  easily  recognized  you  in  your 
: beautiful,  changing  forms  and  hues;  and  the 
glorious  birch-trees  upon  the  hills,  which  stood 
like  the  ancestral  heights  of  an  ancient  world. 
There  I  went  on  shore,  embraced  the  trees,  and 
made  sketches  of  them.  Nature  I  nature,  my 
nurse,  my  mother,  my  only,  only  mother  I 
*  .  *  *  * 

"My  friend,  Adolph  Hjolm,  is  not  happy 
either.  He  has  lost  a  young,  beloved  wife. 
Yet  how  calm,  how  pious,  'how  great  is  his 
«onl  in  comparison  with  one  which  I  know  I 
By  his  side  I  can  not  but  be  ashamed  of  my 
disquiet.  And  wonderful!  when  I  am  near 
him  it  abates..  He  magnetizes  me  as  it  were. 
His  deep,  gentle  voice  infuses  a  calm  into  me ; 
it  seems  to  do  me  good  only  to  be  near  him ;  I 
like  to  look  at  his  mild  blue  eyes.  There  is  the 
northern  inirth  and  power  in  them.  Their 
glance  and  the  beams  of  the  sun,  fascinate  the 
worm  in  my  breast.  It  sleeps.  And  I  see  no 
longer  '  the  peo|de  of  the  shades.' 

"  Monday. 

"  Laat  areiung  my  friend  and  I  sate  on  the 


fore  part  of  the  deck  as  the  sim  went  down 
behind  a  great  dark  cloud.  We  spoke  of  the 
deep  mysteries  of  life,  of  the  heart  and  of  thought. 
And  I  can  not  but  love  him  for  that  which  he 
said :  it  warmed  my  heart,  without  burning  it, 
pleasantly  like  the  summer-night.  Again  and 
again  the  snn  bnrst  through  the  black  clond 
before  me,  and  glanced  npon  us  like  a  divine 
eye,  beaming,  penetrating.  At  length,  the 
whole  cloud  was  sundered  by  beams  of  light 
and  dispersed  itself  in  soft  purple  -wreaths, 
plumes  and  banners  around  the  conquering 
monarch.  A  glorious  spectacle  I  And  there  I 
sate  beside  my  friend,  calmer  than  I  had  ever 
been  before,  conversing  with  him  of  the  beauti- 
ful mysteries  of  life,  in  harmony  with  him — and 
for  that  moment — ^witb  myself  Thus  came  the 
night  over  us.  But  a  night  without  a  shadow. 
We  sate  still  and  saw  ocean  and  heaven  dream 
smilingly,  the  one  rairh>red  in  the  other.  Oh, 
the  peace  of  souls  united  with  each  other,  or — 
with  God ! — ^Eternal  longing ! 

"Toeadty  morning. 
"  Again  a  night.  A  story  from  the  Arabian 
Tales,  which  will  keep  me  awake  for  a  moment. 
It  was  evening.  We  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Skel- 
lefteo,  enoiroled  by  .smiling,  soft  green  shores, 
and  upon  the  calm,  mirror-like  sea,  and  with 
the  heaven  clear  as  a  glass  dome  above  us. 
The  sonorous  voice  of  the  captain  bad  just  an- 
nounced, 'The  steam-vessel  waits  here  four 
hours  I'  Boats  came  and  boats  went  from  the 
vessel,  full  of  people.  Adolph  Hjelm  went 
down  in  one  of  them,  and  desired  me  to  acc<Hn- 
pany  him.  An  open  carriage  stood  ready  on 
the  shore.  Adolph  took  my  arm,  and  compelled 
me  to  enter  it.  The  carriage  rolled  away — 
guess  whither — to  Bragesholm  ! — My  friend  is 
Uie  son-in-law  of — my  step-mother ! 

"  Fate,  the  great  spindle,  weaves  its  threads 
wonderfully  around  me.  We  entered  the  colom- 
nal  woods,  my  columnal  wood,  so  familiaT  to 
the  dreams  of  my  childhood  and  of  my  youth. 
It  was  a  bright,  warm  night,  full  of  a  wonder- 
ful fragrance.  'Do  you  knojr,'  said  Adolph, 
kindly,  'that  is  the  odor  which  our  fir-woods 
give  out  at  night  ?  Weak  and  sick  hearts  are 
refreshed  by  it.'  I  said  nothing.  I  could  not 
speak. 

'.'  Bragesbolm  lies  at  about  an  hour's  distance 
from  the  shore.  When  we  arrived  there,  the 
crimson  of  evening  and  the  crimson  of  raorein^ 
were  blended  together  above  the  dale  and  the 
building ;  and,  brightened  by  the  light,  stood  al 
the  door  of  the  house,  like  the  lady  Minnetrost 
in  the  Zaubtrring,  a  tall  lady  in  light-colored 
garments.     She  extended  her  arms  lo  receive 

I  my  friend,  who  threw  himself  like  a  son  upon 
her  bosom.     She  oflTered  her  hand  to  me  with  a 

I  kind  welcome.     To  me  she  was  not  a  strasgsr. 

,  The  figure,  the  light  diess,  the  regular  features, 
the  fair  complexion,  tbe  expression,  all  wars 
well-known  to  me,  all  were  as  in  the  fanner 
time,  although  tweiity  years  had  roiled  between 
then  and  now,  and  the  young  woman  had 
changed  into  the  oU. 
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"We  entered  tte  hoase.  A  table  was  spread 
in  'the  great  joy.'  I  looked  around  me  in 
(ilence.  All  was  bmiliar  to  me,  and  yet  so 
strange.  I  fell  into  a  dream.  Adolph  woke 
me  by  striking  me  lightly  on  the  shoulder,  and 
saying  to  his  mother — 

" '  Here  is  a  young  man,  an  artist,  who  has 
been  traveling  round  the  world  many  years  in 
search  of  wonderful  adventures.' 

"  The  old  lady  fixed  her  mild  eyes  upon  me ; 
she  asked — 

" '  And  have  you  found  what  yon  sought  ?' 

"'No,'  replied  I,  'that  which  I  have  found 
is  not  worth  telling.  The  world  is  tiresome 
and  monotonous  1  People  have  no  longer  any 
wonderful  adventures !' 

"  She  smiled  gently,  as  she  said — 

" '  Perhaps  not,  in  the  outward  life.  But  in 
the  inward,  we  may  all  of  us  meet  with  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  way  there.  And  upon 
the  whole,  no  adventures  are  really  remarkable, 
excepting  those  which  have  reference  to  the 
iaward.'. 

.  "  These  words  struck  me.  They  opened  my 
heart,  as  it  were ;  and  I  was  just  about  to  say 
something  agreeable,  when  I  heard  a  young 
voice,  full  of  heart  and  deep  feeling,  exclaim 
from  an  inner  room : — 

"'Adolph  I  Adolph  I  ah!  is  he  there?— And 
I  can  not  come— Adolph  come  to  me !' 

"  '  My  little  Ina,  tht  Innermott  /'  exclaimed 
Adolph,  and  sprang  into  an  inner  room. 

"  I  remained  standing  alone,  opposite  the  old 
lady.  A  strange  torturing  feeling  eame  over 
me.  She  was  silent.  I  listened  to  the  buzz  of 
loving  and  cheerful  voices  within ;  the  old  lady 
seemed  to  remark  it,  and  gave  mo  an  invitation 
with  her  hand  to  accompany  her.  I  did  so, 
and  saw  at  the  distance  of  a  f^w  rooms,  Adolph 
among  trees  of  flowering  camelias,  bending 
over  I  knew  not  what.  He  raised  liimsclf,  and 
I  saw  a  head,  lying  in  a  horizontal  position, 
such  heads  as  that  I  had  seen  in  the  pictures 
of  the  old  masters,  glance  forth  from  an  azure 
back-ground — cheerful,  celestial  blue  eyes,  gold- 
en hair,  a  smiling  mouth,  a  pair  of  white  wings 
or  arms,  and  for  the  rest — ^nothing.  No,  nothing 
else  bat  a  light  blue  silk  coverlet. 

"This,  however,  was  what  was  called  tht 
Innermott.  What  that  Inmrmoit  really  was,  I 
knew  not,  did  not  then  rightly  understand— I 
fancied  that  I  saw  an  angel,  glancing  forth  from 
an  azure  heaven.  I  merely  wondered  why  she 
Fay  so  still,  why  she  did  not  float  freely  around, 
because  wings  Were  evidently  there.  Ah  !  my 
friend.  They  said  that  this  seraph-like  being, 
this  Innermott,  is — a  lame  girl,  who  has  been 
lame  these  ten  years ;  a  snflering  human  being. 
But  I  do  not  believe  them  ;  no,  there  is  a  some- 
thing not  quite  right  about  the  place,  and  this 
Innermott  must  be  an  enchanted  princess,  and 
every  thing  here  must  present  itself  yet  in.  an 
altered  form. 

"  When  I  lodced  np  from  her,  my  eye  met 


another  figure,  which  struck  me  with  new 
amazement.  Ah !  was  I  also  to  see  her  here : 
my  childish,  my  first  love,  the  cherub  whose 
b«iuty,  and  whose  pride,  kindled  iny  heart  in 
the  gay  early  morning  of  my  day.  The  colors 
were  now  paler,  but  the  beautiful,  proud  en- 
chantress was  the  same.  She  sang  to  us  to  the 
harp,  about  Norrland,  about  the  memories  of 
youth,  melancholy,  sweet,  and  powerful  night- 
melodies.  I  felt  the  strings  of  my  inner  life 
vibrate — ^I  could  not  bear  it,  I  was  obliged  to 
go  into  the  open  air,  and  then  I  became  calmer. 
I  c^me  in  again,  and' conversed  with  her. 

"  The  colonel  was  now  come,  and  Miss  — — . 
They  all  chattered  and  laughed,  and  ate  and 
drank — I  with  them;  but  my  soul  was  away, 
or  with  that  beautiful  pale  woman,  who,  like 
me,  seemed  to  have  a  heart  heavy  with  secret 
thoughts.  We  could  merely  stay  another  half 
hour.  Adolph,  who  promised  to  guide  the 
stranger  and  myself  up  to  the  sun-lit  mountain, 
set  oS°  with  me;  the  colonel  conducted  the 
beautiful  Ida.  We  all  became  traveling  com- 
panions np  to  Haparanda.  From  Avasaxa,  I 
return  with  my  friend  hither,  being  invited  to 
do  so  by  him  and  the  old  lady.  And  then — yes, 
what  then  ?  I  know  not;  the  future  must  de- 
termine. Now  I  know  only  that  I  am  near  the 
beloved  of  my  childhood,  carried  the  same  way 
that  she  is ;  that  she  is  fair,  and  that  I  still  may 
become  her  captive.  I  feel  her  power  stilly  as 
in  those  young  years.  And  she  ?  will  it  be 
unproductive  of  consequences,  that  we  again 
meet  here  after  oar  ■  stormy  fates  7  I  write 
this  at  ^ve  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  can  not 
get  a  wink  of  sleep.  It  is  said  that  the  sun 
fevers  the  blood,  in  the  north,  at  this  time ;  I 
feel  it  in  my  seething  veins.  To-day  I  shall 
see  her,  shall  be  with  her  I — ' 

•  •  *  *  *  • 

"I  see  how  it  is — I  see  how  it  will  be.  My 
evil  genius  pursues  me,  and  the  people  of  the 
shades  have  leil  me  not.  Silently  steal  they 
through  the  light.  As  a  child,  it  was  my  broth- 
er ;  now  it  is  my  friend,  who  stands  between  me 
and  happiness,  and  I  become  solitary  and  por> 
tionless.  Adolph  and  she  love  each  other.  He 
scarcely  remembers  me,  and  she  I — Ah  I  I,  poor 
fool!  Oh,  my  friend!  smile  not  at  me,  for  it  is 
so  sad  to  be  idways  deluded  by  hope,  even  if  it 
be  folly.  She  was  so  beautiful,  she  smiled  so 
pensively,  seemed  so  kindly  to  meet  my  thoughts. 
Thus  was  he  also  toward  me.  Now  I  am  again 
solitary.  I  had  a  moment  of  light,  and  now 
again  it  is  dark.  But  be  still,  Nidhogg,  infnser 
of  poison.  I  will  travel  to  the  midnight  sun  ! 
We,  the  midnight  sun  and  I,  will  embrace  each 
other,  and  then  will  all  become  right  and  clear, 
and  perfect.  Or,  dost  thou  not  believe  that  it 
also  will  retreat  Irom  me— hide  from  me  its 
coimtenance  ?" 

God  turned  away  his  couDtenanoa,  say  the 
Scriptures,  and  man  must  remain  in  his  dark- 
nesB. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


We  mast  now  return,  for  a  few  moments,  to 
the  night  at  Bragesholm,  and  accompany  the 
rest  of  oar  travelers. 

By  the  meeting  between  Adolph  and  Ida,  ev- 
ery one  saw  that  they  had  seen  each  other  be- 
fore, and  under  circumstances  of  a  very  painful 
character.  It  was  thus.  Adolph,  when  on  a 
journey,  had  met  Ida  at  one  of  the  German 
baths,  and  had  been  present  on  the  occasion  of 
her  husband's  being  shot.  He  had  supported 
her  at  that  moment,  although  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  her ;  and  though  they  had  parted 
shortly  afterward,  each  had  preserved  for  the 
other  an  impression  of  esteem  and  admiration. 
With  this  unabated  impression  they  now  met, 
•nd  were  glad  to  recognize  each  other.  It  was 
more  than  probable  that  Adolph's  determination 
to  become  the  guide  to  the  perplexed  foreign- 
ers, and  to  his  new  friend  the  artist,  vras  not 
wholly  counteracted  by  the  prospect  of  making 
a  par^  of  the  journey  in  company  with  the  beau- 
tiftil  Ida.  The  "  little  Sprig,"  however,  held  his 
father  fast ;  and  because  he  was  going  to  set 
off  again,  the  little  lad  held  him  so  tightly  by 
the  neck,  and  cried  so  bitterly  when  they  were 
about  to  take  him  forcibly  away,  that  Adolph, 
half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest,  cried  out,  "  He 
shall  go  with  us — I  will  take  him  with  me;" 
sprang  away  with  bis  little  son  round  bis  neck, 
and  seated  him  beside  him  in  the  carriage ; 
wherewith  "  the  little  Sprig"  was  so  delighted, 
that  it  was  decided  the  Sprig  was  to  go  to  see 
the  midnight  sun,  and  therefore  Mrs.  Cecilia 
had  now  to  prepare,  in  all  haste,  a  little  bimdle 
of  the  boy's  clothes,  and  to  wrap  a  warm  coat 
aronnd  him,  and  recommend  him  earnestly  to 
his  lather's  care.  And  thus  "  the  little  Sprig" 
became  also  a  traveler  of  the  son. 

Miss also  became  one,  and  went  with 

them  at  least  to  Torneo,  because  there  Ida  was 
to  be  met  by  her  little  girl,  who  was  to  return 
with  Miss  ^^  to  Mrs.  Cecilia  ;  while  Id% 
with  her  tmcle,  continued  her  journey  to  Uleo- 
borg,  where  she  was  expected  by  a  family  in 
which  she  was  to  give  instructions  in  music. 
Mrs.  Cecilia,  who  had  a  deal  of  that  youthful 
enthusiasm,  which  is  often  found  in  elderly 
Swedish  ladies,  would  gladly,  she  said,  herself 
have  accompanied  them  to  the  mountain  of  the 
midnight  sun,  if  she  had  not  been  confined  at 
home. 

"  I  shall,  however,  prepare  the  feast,"  added 
she,  joyously,  "  while  you  look  at  the  sub,  and 
be  ready  to  receive  you  with  warm  napkins 
when  you  get  back  again." 

The  travelers  set  (S.  The  colonel,  delighted 
beyond  measure  by  three  courses  of  sidmon,  the 
most  delicious  cutlets  from  the  fatted  calf,  and 
excellent  pancakes,  with  arctic  raspbeny  and 
cloudberry  jam  in  crystal  cups;  and  wondering 
within  himself  how  such  infamous  reports  about 
the  lady  and  mistress  of  Bragesholm  could  get 
abroad,  and  provoked  with  himself  for  having 
boiieved  (bem.    Bat,  we  would  inform  the  col- 


onel, that  thoagb  he,  as  a  guest,  might  have 
been  at  all  times  well  received  in  Mrs.  Cecilia's 
house,  yet  it  was  only  within  a  few  years,  and 
since  the  circumstances  of  the  family  had  con- 
siderably improved,  that  Mrs.  Cecilia  bad  by 
degrees  relaxed  the  rigid  bonds  of  economy 
which  she  had  imposed  upon  herself  and  her 
children,  since  which  they  had  lived  at  Brages- 
holm as  in  other  well-conditioned  hooses  in  the 
country. 

We  must  now  accompany  our  travelers  on 
board  the  steam-vessel.    Upon  the  calm,  glitter- 
ing sea,  beneath  a  sky  altogether  free  from  cloud, 
and  in  an  air  which  it  was  a  pure  delight  to 
breathe,  Adolph  and  Ida  were  together.     They 
had  formerly  met  tmder  bloody  and  melancholy 
circumstances  in  the  night  of  life.     Now  they 
saw  one  another  beneath  its  midsummer  day, 
and  found  each  other  beautiful.     Surrounded  by 
that  ethereal  magic  light,  they  sate  together  dur- 
ing the  quiet  night,  and  were  happy  in  being 
near  each  other.     We  con  not  pretend  to  say 
what  passed  within  their  hearts,  nor  whence 
came  that  peace,  like  the  dew  of  morning,  which 
sank  down  so  deliciously  and  so  re£reslungly 
upon  her  soul,  softening  the  bitter  expression  d 
her  countenance,  and  glorifying  it  with  a  new 
beauty ;  nor  whence  came  that  elevating  life 
which  shone  in  his  glance,  and  which  animated 
his  beautiful  and  manly  being — that  dawning  of 
love's  beautiful  mysteries  I     I  only  rejoice  over 
you — rejoice  that  you  exist  upon  earth,  and  bless 
her  with  your  miracles.     How  7    Does  the  feel- 
ing which  shall  invite  for  eternity  spring  up  for 
a  moment,  like  the  passion-flower  with  its  beam- 
ing Sim  ?     To  be  swn !     There  are  glances  in 
the  human  eye,  expressions  in  the  human  face, 
tones  in  the  human  voice,  which  present  clearer 
revelations  of  its  innermost  life  in  one  moment 
than  could  be  obtained  by  fifteen  years'  acquaint- 
ance.    Such  are  called  Ibrth  in  the  blossoming 
moments  of  the  soul,  beneath  t)ie  lightning  of 
the  night,  and  the  peace  of  noon-day.     And 
when,  in  the  northern  regions,  midsummer  is 
warm  and  strong  throughout  nature,  and  causes 
by  her  magic  power  new  flowers  to  unfold  them- 
selves, rare  species  of  butterfli^  to  mount  vf- 
ward  with  glowing  colors,  and  the  woods  to 
breathe  forth  fragrance,  shall  the  human  being 
be  without  a  feeling  thereof?     Shall  not  h« 
sweetly  press  into  the  magic  circle  ?     Certain 
it  is  that  the  sentiment  which  possessed  Adoipb 
and  Ida,  and  attracted  them  to  each  other,  vw 
a  marvelous  one,  and  caused  them  to  bloom  for 
each  other  in  beauty,  without  they  themsehM 
being  aware  of  it. 

It  was  not  until  they  came  to  land,  and  vers 
about  to  separate,  that  they  both. started  back, 
as  it  were,  and  became  silent.  Adolph  wu  >» 
remain  with  his  traveling  companions  at  Hsp*- 
randa,  and  Ida  was  to  go  to  Tomeo,  oo  tk> 
Russian  side  of  the  water,  where  were  her  frienib 
and  her  little  girl.    The  foUovring  momii^  tlis 

child  was  to  be  left  ia  charge  of  Miss ^i 

and  she  and  the  colonel  were  to  continae  their 
journey  to  Uleoborg.    It  was  evening  wfaea  tbi 
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"  Ornskold"  lay  to  at  the  most  northern  city  of 
Sweden. 

Adolph  accompanied  Ida  across  to  Tomeo. 
The  colonel  staid  on  board  to  take  charge  of 
the  laggage,  and  see  it  conveyed  to  the  city. 

Adolph  and  Ida  walked  silently  side  hy  side, 
each  in  a  singular  state  of  mind,  and  each  glanc- 
ing down  into  the  heart's  wonderfol  world. 

Ida  stood  upon  the  bridge  over  the  Tomeo 
river,  which  unites  the  two  towns,  and  said — 
"  I  see  my  friend's  house  on  the  shore.    Now 
let  Qs  part.     Thanks,  and — farewell  I" 

Adolph  retained  her  hand,  and  said,  while  he 
gazed  thoughtfully  into  the  river,  now  bathed 
by  a  flood  of  light  from  the  sinking  sun,  "  Part  1 
I  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  inconceivable,  im- 
possible that  we  should  parti"  Ida  smiled 
mournfully,  and  her  countenance  was  pale. 

"  It  will  not  do,"  continued  he,  bat  with  a 
beautiful  smile,  while  his  eye  rested  upon  her, 
with  an  actual  sun-beam,  so  bright  and  so  warm, 
"  it  is  not  right  that  when  two  human  beings 
entirely  true  to  each  other,  are  bright  before  one 
another,  as  heaven  and  earth  are  here  even  in 
the  night — I  can  not  comprehend  otherwise  than 
that  yon  must  feel  as  I  do,  rtiust  consider  it,  as 
I  do,  absurd  that  we  should  part.  Tell  me, 
does  it  not  appear  so  to  you  ?" 

"Absurd!  no." 

"  But — is  it  painful  to  yon,  as  it  is  to  me  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  God  bless  yon  for  that  ainswer.  Ah !  how 
fascinating  is  candor.  But  then — why  should 
we  part  ?  Tell  me,  do  yon  not  believe  that  we 
could  remain  together — be  happy  together  ?" 

Ida  smiled  again  mournfully. 

"  To  that  question,"^  said  she,  "  I  must  answer. 
No.  No,  I  can  not  bis  happy  ^y  more.  My 
spring,  my  youth,  my  hope,  my  faith,  all  are 
gone,  forever  I  That  which  I  once  was,  I  can 
never  more  become,  and  will  never  more  unite 
any  one  to  my  fate." 

"  Oh,  sin  not  against  the  highest,  the  best !" 
said  Adolph,  warmly ;  "  do  not  distrust  the  re- 
newing power  of  light  and  love.  Is  human  life 
—is  human  existence  more  without  a  sun  than 
nature?  And  look  I  nature  is  new-bom  all 
around  us." 

"  There  is  no  sun  for  a  bruised  heart,  and  for 
hope  which  is  dead,  excepting  that  which  shines 
pale  upon — the  repose  of  the  grave  I"  replied 
Ida,  gloomily.  "Farewell I  thanks  for  your 
noble  wishes,  and  for  this  short  midsnmmer- 
ni<;lit's  dream.  It  has  made  roe  happy,  happier 
than  I  have  been  since — I  can  not  remember 
when.  Am  I  candid  enough  ?"  continued  she. 
smiling.  "These  light  nights  are  contagious. 
But  this  proof  of  confldence  is  the  greatest,  and 
probably  the  last  which  I  shall  give— to  any 
man.     Farewell  I" 

"  Not  yet !"  said  Adolph,  excited.  "  We  do 
not  part  here.  I  must  see,  must  speak  with 
you  again.     I  have  much  to  say  to  yon." 

"  My  friends  are  coming  to  rtie  bridge.  My 
child !"  And  Ida  hastened  toward  them,  took 
into  her  arms,  and  clasped  to  her  heart,  a  bean- 


tifal  little  girl  with  a  tenderness  which  did  not 
at  all  accord  with  the  snow-cold  heart  which  she 
had  exhibited  to  Ina.  And  lovely,  little  Nauna, 
the  image  of  her  mother  as  a  child,  hung  with 
delight  round  her  neck. 

Adolph  was  present.  He  made  acquaintance 
with  Ida's  friends,  talked  to  them  about  the 
midnight  sn^  at  Avasaxa,  could  not  comprehend 
how  people  could  have  lived  so  near,  merely  a 
short  day's  journey  from  the  mountain,  and  not 
once  have  been  there  to  see  the  nocturnal 
solemnity,  and  thus  contrived  to  inspire  the 
friends  with  an  inclination  to  witness  it,  and 
persuaded  them  that  there  never  could  be  foond 
more  auspicious  weather,  or  a  more  suitable 
opportunity  for  such  a  journey  thai  just  now; 
in  short,  he  did  not  leave  them  until  they  had 
firmly  determined  the  following  night — mid- 
summer night — to  see  the  midnight  sun  at 
Avasaxa.  That  Ida  should  accompany  them 
was  natural,  and  quite  necessaty. 

"  Col.  G and  Miss ,"  wid  Adolph, 

"  will  go  with  us  to-morrow  to  see  the  midnight 

sun.     And  Miss can  take  charge  of  little 

Naima  at  Avasaxa.  Thus,  we  shall  meet  to- 
morrow night." 

Ida  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  ease  and 
certainty  vrith  which  Adolph  mancenvred,  and 
determined,  and  decided  for  other  people  what 
they  themselves  had  never  dreamed  about.  But 
she  did  not  oppose  it,  and  appeared  to  have  a 
melancholy  pleasure  in  prolonging  for  yet  a 
moment  her  midsummer-night's  dream.  She 
did  not,  however,  say  any  thing,  but  left  the 
others  to  talk  and  arrange.  Anid  thus  it  wa.4 
determined,  that  Ida's  friends  should  drive  with 
her  and  Naima  along  the  Russian  bank  of  the 
Tomeo  river,  while  Adolph  and  his  company 
proceeded  along  the  Swedish  bank,  and  that 
they  all  should  meet  at  Avasaxa. 

The  large,  brovni  eyes  of  Miss gave  a 

very  arch  and  significant  look  when  Adolph  laid 
before  her  the  arrangement  of  his  newly  con- 
certed plans.  The  half-confldence,  however, 
which  Adolph  reposed  io  her,  and  his  earnest 
entrea^  that  she  would  not  counteract  his  ar- 
rangements, and  that  she  would  accompany  him 
to  Avasaxa,  together  with  the  lady's  own  incli- 
nation to  witness  this  nocturnal  phenomenon,  as 
well  as  publicly  to  oblige  those  whom  she  really 
liked,  made  Adolph's  labor  so  far  easy.  The 
colonel,  however,  was  not  so  easy  to  deal  with. 
He  grumbled  dreadfully,  and  swore  at  the  mid- 
night sun,  at  the  fickleness  and  the  caprices  of 
ladies,  at  all  sorts  of  unnecessary  and  foolish 
undertakings,  as  well  as  at  having  to  stmggle 
and  clamber  up  a  high  mountain  at  night  to  see 
the  very  same  thing  that  they  might  see  any 

day  upon  level  ground.     Miss was  obliged 

to  come  to  Adolph's  assistance,  and  regularly  to 
quarrel  with  the  colonel,  and  with  his  laziness, 
and  his  love  of  ease  before  he  became  compliant 
and  in  a  good  humor  again.  The  dean's  widow 
was  exceedingly  pleased  when  she  learned  that 

Miss  was    going   on   to   Avasaxa,    and 

offered  her  and  the  company  the  use  of  her 
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Bister's  carnage,  and  hersell  as  their  traveling 

companion;   upon  which,  Miss promised 

that  at  Avasaza,  and  within  view  of  the  midnight 
son,  she  would  sing  for  her  a  melting  French 
ballad. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Frenchman  ran  aboat  in 
Haparanda  and  Tomeo,  knocked  at  every  door 
and  inquired  after  Laplanders  and  Lapland 
articles.  But  he  found  none  any  where,  and 
nowhere  did  any  body  understand  him ;  in  many 
pieces,  however,  they  offered  him  meat  and 
drink,  with  which  kind  hospitality  ho  was  de- 
lighted. The  German  princely  couple  slept  in 
preparation  for  the  foUowinj;  night's  watching. 
The  lady's-maid  and  the  valet  yawned  together. 
Feverish  and  melancholy,  Theodore  strolled 
•bout,  finding  rest  nowhere. 

Adolph  was  active  in  making  prepcuvtions 
for  the  morrow's  journey ;  he  engaged  carriages, 
horses,  and  drivers,  together  with  an  interpreter 
— because  the  people  beyond  Haparanda  speak, 
either  Finnish  or  Lappish — all  of  which  were 
things  not  easily  to  be  obtained  in  that  little 
northern  town,  by  those  who  were  not  so  lucky 
as  to  have  friends  or  acqaintanoe  there.  Now, 
however,  the  dean's  widow  proved  herself  the 
best  and  most  active  of  friends,  and  thanks  to 
her  and  Adolph,  two  carriages  with  their  drivers, 
together  with  an  interpreter,  were  ready  for  the 
morning  of  the  following  day.  The  interpreter's 
name  was  Qranqvist,  and  a  more  Swedish  nams, 
or  a  better  interpreter,  and  guide,  we  would  defy 
the  whole  of  Norrland  to  produce. 

The  following  day  was  hot.  The  sun  blazed 
in  a  cloudless  heaven.  The  travelers  found  it 
oppressive ;  the  horses  could  hardly  trot  along. 
We  sincerely  wished  that  the  Countesss  Ida 
Hahn-Hahn  had  been  with  us.  She  would  then 
have  had  quite  another  impression  of  the  Swed- 
ish northern  climate  than  that  gray  and  chilly 
one  of  which  she  speaks  in  her  "  Attempted 
Journey  to  the  North."  The  enchanting  beauty 
at  the  meadows  by  the  way ;  their  rich  masses 
of  flowers ;  the  encircling  birch-woods,  the 
beautiful  white  animab*  which  here  and  there 
grazed  m  the  woody  pastures;  the  still,  clear 
rivers  along  whose  winding  margin  the  road 
ran ;  here  and  thet«  small  peasant-farms,  and 
churches  upon  promontories  of  the  river,  and  all 
this  bathed  in  sunny  light,  formed  a  beautiful 
and  a  striking  scene.  They  drove  as  if  through  a 
gallery  of  striking  pastorals,  one  of  the  features  of 
which  was  the  kindness  with  which,  at  the  peas- 
ants' cottages  and  the  publio-honses,  the  travelers 
and  their  servants  were  received,  and  regaled 
witk  the  most  delicious  milk,  without,  in  any 
case,  being  able  to  enforce  payment,  not  even  as 
drinking-money.  The  French  tourist  was  over- 
joyed; "dt  ti  bonna  gent  I  mail  c'ut  PagetPorl" 
He  had  already  this  year  enjoyed  spring  five 
times ;  one  in  Sicily ;  the  second  in  Paris ;  the  third 
in  London ;  the  fourth  in  Copenhagen ;  and  lastly, 
the  fifth,  the  warmest,  the  most  beautiful,  here 

*  All  native  animals  are  white  up  in  ihe  north.  Dark 
eolnred  aoimala  wbtcb  are  cooveyed  into  Ihe  fields  of  the 
north  soon  become  lighter  In  color,  and  their  |)ro|enx  In 
the  third  geiMraUoB  is  perfectly  white.— .«iiU«r. 


in  the  neighborhood  of  the  arctic  circle.  Tlw 
landscape,  however,  he  foiud  altogether  toe 
unpecttliar — as  to  Laplanders  and  reindeer,  be 
had  not  seen  them  at  all :  and  for  the  so-muob- 
desired  fricassee  of  Laplanders,  that  began  to 
look  doubtful,  as  he  was  informed,  that  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  the  Laplanders  remove  with 
their  herds  far  up  among  the  rocks,  where  they 
may  find  snow  and  fresher  pasturage. 

Toward  evening,  our  travelers  arrived  at 
Mattarenghy,  where  is  the  last  resting-place  on 
the  road.  This  is  a  little  village  of  two  or  three 
p^ksonts'  houses,  situated  upon  an  extensive  fist 
of  meadow,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  a 
Fiimish  chapel  on  a  height  above,  and  all  around, 
to  the  very  bounds  of  the  horizon,  a  mass  of 
wooded  bills,  among  which  is  the  mountain  of 
Avasaxa,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  elevate 
itself  much  above  the  rest. 

Adolph  obtained  boats  and  rowers,  and  at 
nine  o'clock  the  company  began  their  voyage  to 
the  mountain. 

The  rowers,  tall  and  handsome  men,  bat 
with  that  gloomy  gravity  of  feature  and  de- 
meanor which  distinguish  the  people  of  Finland, 
rowed  in  deep  silence.  Silent  sate  the  hand- 
some couple  from  Bohemia,  but  enjoying  the 
beauty  of  the  evenug.  The  Frenchman  sate 
with  his  giu  in  his  hand,  peeping  on  all  sides 
for  wonderful  polar  animals,  either  on  two  or 
four  legs.  And  just  opposite  to  him,  with  eyes 
aixl  mouth  wide  open,  sate  the  dean's  widow, 
in  secret  expectation  of  some  extraordinary 
adventure,  in  conseqnencye  of  the  mtuderoos 
schemes  of  the  traveler,  and  glancing  some- 
times at  Miss  ,  to  ascertain  what  she 
thought  and  looked  for.  But  even  Miss  i — - 
was  thoughtful  and  silent,  and  let  her  white 
hand  play  in  the  waves,  while  her  brown  eyes 
gazed  with  a  half  melancholy  expression  over 
the  beautiful  landscape. 

Adolph  and  Theodore  sate  beside  each  other, 
both  occupied  by  the  same  object,  but  in  ho« 
diflerent  a  manner  I  Adolpli,  full  of  his  own 
plans,  his  own  uneasiness,  expectations,  wishes, 
and  desires,  paid  no  attention  to  Theodore,  or 
to  the  deep  melancholy  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  him. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  account  of 
Theodore's  state  of  mind,  so  chaotic  and  dark 
were  the  images  which  possessed  his  soul.  A 
re-action  had  taken  place  in  his  tumidtnooe 
feelings.  He  felt  depressed  and  unhappy,  oni 
of  the  light,  as  it  were,  and  disjdeased  vrith  him^ 
self  and  every  thing. 

They  rowed  roimd  and  among  low  islands, 
sinning  with  the  most  beautiful  verdure;  they 
floated  upon  the  dear  river  between  innomen- 
ble  lovely  islands,  "  the  islands  of  bliss !"  thought 
Theodore.  But  the  blessed,  the  righteous  hu- 
man beings,  where  were  they  ?  Himself?  Ah, 
no,  no !  never  had  he  felt  himself  further  &<*> 
the  mark  than  here,  where  his  imagination  b*^ 
pictured  it  to  him.  The  peaceful  evening  s"'' 
the  unspeakable  beauty  of  all  around  him  oilf 
increased  his  melancholy. 
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After  an  hour's  sail,  they  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  Avashxa,  which  rose  ap  before  them  a  shape- 
less mass  of  granite  blocks  and  large  pebbles, 
amid  that  region  of  wood. 

Adolph  would  gladly  have  shot  like  an  arrow 
up  the  monntain  to  see  if  any  body  were  there 
already,  but  "the  little  Sprig"  held  him  fast, 
required  carrying  and  helping,  and  politeness 
demanded  moreover  that  he  should  offer  a  help- 

iog  hand  to  the  ladies.    Miss thanked  him 

for  her  part,  but  declined  it.  She  should  "  dance 
n  minuet"  upon  the  moimtaui  with  the  guide, 
and  should,  she  said,  introduce  into  it  a  very 
"  remarkable  pat,"  and  besides  this,  she  said 
snch  arousing  things,  that  the  dean's  lady,  who 
came  puffing  and  blowing  up  after,  followed  on 
her  heels,  and  was  obl^ed  now  and  then  to 
stand  still  that  she  might  not  lose  her  balance 
out  of  pure  laughter,  and  thus  lost  the  guide 
incessantly.  The  colonel  could  not  help  ad- 
miring Miss  's  slender  and  fine  figure,  and 
her  ability  to  dance  a  minuet  on  the  top  of  the 
mounttun;  he  ascended,  puffing  and  groaning, 
and  vowing,  by  all  the  gods  end  godesses, 
never  to  go  on  such  an  expedition  again. 

At  a  considerable  height  on  the  mountain,  the 
ground  wag  tolerably  fiat.  Birches  and  pines 
grew  there,  and  rich  masses  of  heath  in  open 
spaces  among  the  trees  and  rocks.  A  hundred 
persons  were  here  assembled  in  little  groups, 
mostly  engaged  with  their  provision-baskets. 
Many  languages  might  be  heard  spoken,  Swed- 
ish, Finnish,  Rossian,  German,  Frenoh.  The 
view  from  this  point  was  immeasurable  ever 
the  whole  woody,  dark  district,  upon  which  the 
sun  shone  without  lighting  it  up.  Bright,  but 
without  beams,  stood  the  sun  above  the  hori- 
zon, gleaming  with  a  softened  light,  and  casting 
a  purple  glow  upon  the  forms  on  the  mountain. 
Before  long,  however,  this  was  interrupted  by 
a  white  cloud.  Great  columns  of  smoke  as- 
cended here  and  there  along  the  horizon  toward 
heaven.  They  arose  from  new  erections  in  the 
desert-fields,  the  signs  of  the  spirit  of  coloniza- 
tion, which  had  advanced  even  into  the  arctic  cir- 
cle. The  night  was  warm  and  calm — delightful. 
Small  fires  were  lighted  here  and  there  on  the 
mountain,  to  drive  away  the  gnats.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  invite  to  a  quiet  enjoyment  of 
the  great  festival  of  nature.  But — who  enjoyed 
it  1  '  Not  Theodore.  His  thoughts  were  pain- 
ful and  gloomy.  Not  Adolph.  He  was  seek- 
ing in  the  mountain  for  a  figure  in  a  black 
dress,  and  questions  and  doubts  agitated  him. 
Would  she  come  ?  She  had  not  expressly 
promised.  Perhaps  she  would  not  oome.  Or, 
had  any  thing  happened  by  the  way?  And 
still,  as  time  went  on  and  the  midnight  hour 
approached,  the  stronger  became  his  lon^g; 
his  uneasiness,  his  doubt,  and  lastly  his  fear, 
that  she  would  not  come,  that  they  now  really 
were  parted. 

And  now  it  was  tv^elve  o'clock.  Now  the 
Frenchman  fired  his  piece  in  the  air;  now 
uose  the  sun  in  splendor  out  of  the  cloud ;  now 
the  handsome  princely  couple  kissed  each  other, 


tmd  see  1 — now  advanced  from  the  wood  on  the 
Russian  side  of  the  mountain,  that  beaatifnl, 
grave  countenance,  glowing  from  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  from  the  exertion  required  in 
ascending ;  precisely  that  dark-clothed  figure, 
which  alone  could  make  darkness  bright  to 
Adolph.  And  Naima,  with  heightened  color, 
and  beauty  like  that  of  a  cherub,  with  bare  arms, 
and  dark-brown  locks  fioating  on  her  shoulders, 
came,  led  by  her  mother's  hand. 

Ida  was  come,  yes,  but  only  to  say  farewell 
to  Adolph.  It  was  her  firm,  serious  intention, 
for  she  had  well  considered  it.  She  will  not, 
she  ought  not  to  listen  to  his  offer,  for  his  own 
and  his  mother-in-law's  sake,  who— she  knew 
it — woold  not  wish  her  for  a  daughter-in-law. 
With  pale  earnestness,  she  firmly  resolved  in 
her  soul  not  to  darken  the  life  of  that  noble, 
chivalric  Adolph.  But  still,  she  will  once  more 
see  him,  upon  that  she  is  determined,  impress 
his  image  upon  her  soul,  like  a  sun  in  the  night 
of  life,  and  preserve  it  there  like  a  beautiful, 
pure,  beaming  image — that  she  will  I 

But  longing  and  disquiet  had  increased  the 
fire  in  Adolph's  breast.  The  warmth,  the 
fervent  afiection,  the  tearful  gladness  with 
which  he  received  and  welcomed  her,  were 
not  calculated  to  permit  that  pale  seriousness 
to  petrify,  and — she  could  not  help  it — her 
glance  returned  the  expression  of  his  own. 

Theodore  saw  it  all — those  glances,  those  ex- 
istences which  melted  together  in  love ;  heard 
that  whispering  of  lovers,  over  which  heaven 
arched  itself  in  beauty;  he  heard  and  he  saw 
it,  and — he  went  away. 

He  hastened  away  to  a  part  of  the  monntain 
where  no  human  voice  was  to  be  heard,  no  liv- 
ing being  to  be  seen. 

It  was  a  wild  and  desolate  spot.  A  bare  crag 
of  the  mountain  here  jutted  out  over  a  deep  abyss. 
When  Theodore  reached  this  point,  he  was  met 
by  a  sof^  soughing  wind,  which  fanned  his  breast 
and  his  hair,  and  with  wonderful  fragrance  passed 
caressingly  over  his  countenance.  So  lively  was 
this  agreeable  impression,  that  Theodore  invoU 
imtarUy  started,  and  looked  aroimd  him  inquir- 
ingly, as  if  he  luld  expected  some  extraordinary 
sight. 

But  he  stood  alone  upon  the  bare  cliff,  he  and 
a  little  tree.  It  was  a  pine-tree,  which  bad  struck 
its  roots  into  the  cleft  of  the  rock,  and  had  sprung 
up  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  It  had  defended 
itself  against  the  blast,  and  had  bowed  before  it, 
but  the  stem  was,  nevertheless,  straight  and 
strong,  and  its  head  which  extended  over  the 
abyss  was  now  in  full  bloom.  Theodore  per- 
ceived, as  he  advanced  toward  the  tree,  that  the 
fragrance  of  which  he  had  been  aware  came 
from  its  flowers. 

He  threw  his  arm  aroond  the  tree,  and  sup- 
ported hinvielf  by  it.  It  bad  spoken  to  him. 
He  now  spoke  to  the  tree. 

"And  thou  dost  blossom  and  difluse  thy 
glorious  perfume  in  the  night,  upon  the  naked 
rock,  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  thou  little  tree  t 
Thou  refreshest,  thou   sustainesi  the  solitary 
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wanderer.  And  be — shall  be  be  less  than 
thou?  Shell  he  npt,  like  thee,  be  able  to 
become  strong,  to  grow,  to  blossom,  to  give 
refreshment,  although  he  stands  as  thou  dost, 
upon  the  naked  clitT  of  tho  mountain,  above  the 
abyss,  solitary  in  the  night,  in  the  storm?" 

"  SaHtaiy  ?"  and  his  eye  met  the  sun,  which 
aow  in  the  koor  of  midnight  etood  above  the 
4a)r(h  in  ha  mildest  splendor,  quiet  and  pure,  like 
a  watchful  eye  beaming  with  love. 

He  looked  upon  the  earth.  Enveloped  in  its 
shadows,  it  lay  beneath  his  feet  sleeping,  with 
its  dark  woods,  its  still  waters,  its  silent  habita- 
tions ;  all  silent,  silent  I— Soft  white  mist  hung 
like  crape  over  the  valleys,  and  low  sighs  arose 
here  and  there.  They  brought  to  Theodore,  as 
if  oat  of  the  earth's  innxist  Jieart,  those  words 
of  the  lofty  song  : — 

"  I  sisep,  but  still  my  heart  wakes  ever !" 

And  he  looked  again  up  to  the  sun,  the 
glowing,  wakeful  heart,  so  faithful  and  warm, 
whether  it  be  night  or  whether  it  be  day, 
always  above,  always  there  watching  over  the 
beloved. 

And  the  stm  spoke  to  him ;  shone  deep  into 
his  heart,  and  said — 

"  There  is  a  greater  than  I,  and  he  watches 
over  thee  I" 

Theodore  looked  down  into  his  own  breast, 
into  the  moat  hidden  depths  of  his  own  being, 
and  behold! — it  was  light  even  there.  He 
found  there  no  longer  the  former  darkness,  and 
bewilderment,  "the  people  of  the  shades"  had 
departed.  And  out  of  this  innermost  depth  he 
heard  a  voice— it  was  not  his  own,  although  it 
spoke  in  his  soul,  and  seemed  to  cry— 

"  I  am  with  thee— I  watch  I" 

"Eternal  heart,  eternal  goodness!  accept 
my  heart,  my  life  I"  whispered  Theodore,  and 
extended  his  arms  toward  the  wakeful  midnight 
eye.  And  he  embraced  the  Uttle  tree — because 
he  must  embrace  something,  and  supporting 
himself  against  it,  he  leaned  over  the  abyss, 
smiling,  blooming  in  the  Bgfat. 

The  light  shone  in  him  clearer  and  clearer. 
Not  merely  his  own  being;  Us  life,  his  sacri- 
fice became  clear  to  him,  the  line  of  proceed- 
ing which  was  best  for  him,  his  own  immediate 
future  became  certain  to  him— every  thing  be- 
came clear. 

It  was  a  marriage  boor.  Overcome  by  its 
living  joy,  Theodore  threw  himself  tipon  the 
ground,  pressing  hia  forehead  and  his  breast 
to  the  soft  moss.  There  fell  no  dew  that 
night  upon  the  mountain,  yet  was  the  moss  on 
which  Theodore's  head  rested  moist  with  silvery 
.drops. 

Thus  lay  he  still  in  a  blissful  dream.  The 
.sun  now  began  to  ascend.  Like  a  loving 
mistress,  or  a  mother  who  will  wake  her  sleep- 
ing darling  with  kisses,  yet  fears  that  he  might 
wake  too  suddenly,  so  dul  the  sun's  beam  touch 
the  earth,  first  tremblingly,  hoveringly,  fleeting- 
ly ;  then  lovingly,  warmly,  and  at  last  ardently, 
passionately. 


When  Theodore  arose,  he  was  bathed  witk 
light,  as  if  a  full  stream  encompassed  him. 
The  woods  and  the  night  were  filled  -with  ligkt 
There  was  a  murmuring  and  a  hanuniiig  of  ths 
freshness  of  life,  and  the  song  of  birds  aaceoded 
from  the  earth.  Theodore  stood  there  as  if 
new-born,  even  he,  and  let  himself  be  kissed  by 
the  warm  beams.  He  feh  him  wedded  to  At 
light. 

Dear  reader  I  didst  thou  expect  a  love-advea- 
ture  in  the"  Ught  of  the  midnight  aim:  tke 
union  of  lovers  and  kisses  ? 

Yes.  But  did^  thou  count  it  fiir  nodiiag 
when  the  human  being  feels  himself  embraced 
by  the  love  of  God,  and  gives  his  heart  to 
him? 

Of  a  truth  t  More  beaotiful  lore-adventures 
can  not  occur  on  earth.  And  he  who  experi- 
ences them  knows  k. 

But  if  thou  wouldst  see  any  thing  of  Ihs 
other  sort,  the  image  and  the  reflection  of  the 
first,  then  look  txmnd.  Neither  is  that  wantiag 
to  OS.  Nothing  can  fail — nothing  oan  fall  Aai 
in  the  midsummer  festival  of  the  far  north, 
where  "  the  God  of  light  himself  conducts  Iha 
nightly  solemnity,"  and  infiues  into  life  its 
dithyrambic  hymn,  when  every  thing  bloams  ia 
the  light,  human-beings  and  moss,  heaven  and 
earth. 

Adolpb  and  Ida  likewise.  She  -had  oona 
hither  pale  and  grave  of  soul;  tvaed  away 
from  the  light.  But,  while  he  spoke  sod  said 
how  he  would  love  her — bow  he  would  support 
her  in  her  dark  boors,  wait,  watch  in  the  night 
until  her  soul  should  again  become  hght,  her 
heart  become  warmed  by  his  fidelity,  by  Us 
love;  how  be  felt  certain  that  be  could  make 
her  happy,  imd  that  be  sboold  became  happy 
through  her — then,  yes,  then  irresistibly  melted 
the  snow  around  her  heart ;  her  earlier,  yaQtb- 
ful  life  returned ;  she  believed,  she  hoped,  <hs 
loved  again.  Her  tears  fell  i)i  silent  happiness, 
but  she  did  not  speak,  and  resisted  het  ova 
emotions.  And  now  the  lovers  were  inlermptni 
in  an  unexpected  manner. 

"The  little  Sprig," — ^we  are  compelled  to 
say  it— who,  without  any  regard  for  the  nud- 
night  sun,  without  a  thought  for  the  extraordi- 
muy  event  of  the  night,  had  bounded  about  tl« 
monntain  with  the  Frenchman's  dc^s,  became, 
when  he  saw  the  beautiful  little  girl,  nsf 
cheeked,  bare-armed,  dark-eyed,  shining  is  tl*  I 
light  of  the  midnight  sun,  like  a  little  Uvisg 
fire,  our  little  Sprier  become  as  it  were  kinlied 
thereby,  and  quite  Mnitten  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. Thus  smitten,  he  stole  very  softly  tanii 
the  little  girl,  who,  during  Ida's  cc»versstioo 
with  Adolph,  was  Mt  standing  alone,  and  gsKfl 
upon  her  with  a  countenance  of  delight  uw 
adoration.  But  Ne'ima  looked  upon  lum  ^ 
dark  glances,  that  gave  very  Ijttle  encoorag*- 
ment,  and  the  rosy-rod  lips  seemed  to  sffe" 
with  pride.  The  little  Sprig  drew  himself  to- 
gether— be  never  had  been  so  submissive  bei<<K 
— seated  himself  open  his  heels,  and  li>'' 
caressingly  embracioH   her  knees,  he  i*>^ 
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I  himself  up,  lud  gazed  beseechingly  and  delight- 

I  edly  upon  her.     But  the  little  oriental  stood 

I  immovable  and  looked  altogether  gloomily  upon 

I  him.     Again  the  little  Sprig  bowed  himself,  bnt 

I  this  time  less  submissively — the  little  Sprig  had, 

I  in  fact,  never  been  so  bewitching  I — and  em- 

I  l^raced  again  the  little  maiden,  but  still  very 

I  gently,  caressingly,  and  with  a  sentiment  of 

adoration.     But  still  she  stood  quite  immovable 
I  aiod  gloomy  as  before.     It  had  continued  too 

long  for  the  little  Sprig,  and  it  weighed  too 
heavy  on  his  heart. 
I  In  the  third  act  of  the  piece,  without  bending 

himself  at  all,  be  took  the  little  girl  in  a  strong 
embrace,  aqd  that  a  very  forcible  one.  My 
private  opinion  is,  that  the  little  Sprig  will 
become  a  very  dangerous  fellow  one  of  these 
days.  But  now,  all  at  once  little  Na'ima  set 
ap  a  tragical  sound,  and  began  to  cry  aloud,  at 
which  the  little  Sprig  became  both  greatly  di». 
torbed  and  terrified.  It  was  this  wailing  cry 
which  suddenly  put  an  end  to  the  private  tx>n- 
Tersation  of  the  parents,  and  sent  them  again  to 
the  children,  who  in  a  few  seoonds,  forgot,  as  it 
were,  the  past.  Upon  her  mother's  arm,  little 
Naima  was  soon  consoled  and  comfortable 
again ;  and  the  little  Sprig,  in  those  of  his  father, 
regained  hia  self-possession ;  but  still  kept  his 
glance  unintemptedly  fixed,  as  if  enchanted, 
upon  the  little  crimson  fiamc,  whose  eyes  shone 
with  two-fold  beauty  through  the  large  tears 
which  hting  upon  their  lashes.  And  when  the 
parents  drew  near  to  each  other  beneath  the 
shelter  of  the  pine-woods,  with  the  children  in 
their  arms,  it  was  beautiful  to  see  how  Na'ima's 
red  lips  met  half-way  the  rosy  mouth  of  the 
little  Sprig,  in  a  kiss  of  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion. 

But,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  parents 
did  the  same.  It  was  an  aiTeotionate,  involun- 
tary impulse.  A  partipg  kiss,  Ida  thought. 
Bat  Adolph  said — 

"  It  was  your  assent  to  my  prayer.  I  have 
kissed  you  as  my  wife;  and  the  light  is  oar 
witness." 

Ida,  deeply  excited,  could^  only  stammer 
forth — 

"Your  mother  I  your  mother!" 
"  Let  me  conduct  yon  to  her,  and  beseech 
her  blessing.     Return  with  me,  with  us,  to 
Bragesholm." 

"  Oh  I  she  can  not  wish  it — she  will  not 
receive  me  as  a  daughter  I"  said  Ida.  "  And 
my  aOection  for  her,  and  my  pride,  forbid  me  to 
act  contrary  to  her  wishes — " 

"She   desires   my    happiness,"   interrupted 
Adolph  ;  "  and  you  are  my  wife  before  heaven. 
And  no  one  has  a  right  after  this  to  separate 
us  I" 
Ida  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  she 


"Well,  let  it  be.  I  will  return  with  you, 
apd  see  whether  the  will  receive  me,  whether 
the  will  love  me  as  a  daughter.  Yes,  I  will 
return  with  you." 

"  Call  me  Adolph,  and  say  thou." 


"  Adolph  I — thoa  1"  Ida  said  this  last  word 
with  a  deep  blush,  as  she  bent  herself  over  the 
little  Sprig,  and  clasped  him  ill  her  arms. 
Adolph  was  not  jealous.  He  took  little  Naima 
in  hu  arms,  and  she  looked  at  him  ttt  first 
rather  suspiciously,  but  afterward  as  if  ahe 
foresaw  what  paternal  tenderness  he  woeld  feel 
for  her. 

We  must  now  again  look  afler  our  othcc 
travelers. 

The  colonel  had  seated  himself  upon  a  little 

ascent  by  the  side  of  Miss ,  and  smoked 

his  cigar  to  keep  away  the  gnats — fix>m  the 
ladies  of  course.  The  dean's  widow,  warm 
and  red,  had  seated  herself  just  opposite  Miss 

,  with  eyes  riveted  upon  bar,  waiting  to 

see  if  she  would  say  any  thing  amusing,  or 
would  be  suiSciently  rested  to  sing  that  French 
ballad.  With  respect  to  the  midnight  sun, 
they  had  all  three  passed  this  judgment:  that 
it  was  not  any  thing  at  all  remarkable ;  that  it 
was  like  a  great  cheese,  or  a  pewtsr  plate,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  The  Frenchman  was 
something  of  the  same  opinion,  and  thought  that 
nothing  here  was  at  all  remarkable.  He  had 
expected  to  see  nature  turned  topsy-turvy,  tba 
most  wonderful  human  beings  and  animals  ;  he 
had  not  seen  a  single  thing  out  of  the  commoa 
way.  Fortunately,  he  had  promised  to  pur« 
chase  Finland  ankle-boots,  and  rein-deer  horns, 
and  skins,  and  he  had  shot  in  the  reeds  a  few 
beautiful,  unknown  birds ;  that  was  some  con- 
solation. 

The  Bohemian  couple  entertained  themselves 
with  wine ;  and  the  dean's  widow  produced  a 
box  of  sweetmeats,  from  Haparanda,  and  treated 
the  whole  •  company  with  them ;  they  wera 
greatly  praised,  even  by  the  silent  German  valet 
and  lady's  maid.  The  other  groups  upon  the 
mountain  opened  also  their  provision  baskets, 
and  ate  and  drank  in  honor  of  the  midnight  sun. 
Little  lads  ran  about  from  one  party  to  another, 
offering  water  out  of  wooden  vessels,  and  offer- 
ing themselves  to  a«t  the  names  of  the  traveler* 
upon  the  mountain. 

The  sun  had  now  ascended  up  the  sky,  and 
the  heat  began  to  be  great.  At  two  o'ckwk  in 
the  morning,  the  general  descent  of  the  moun- 
tain commenced.  This,  for  the  young  peasant 
men,  was  a  race  over  stock  and  stone.  Mis* 
,  however,  danced  a  minuet  down  the 
mountain  with  Granqvist,  as  she  had  done  in 
going  up,  and  introduced,  in  so  doing  a  remark- 
able 'pM,'  and  said,  moreover,  some  very 
amusing  things.  But  the  colonel  was  desper- 
ate ;  and  the  dean's  widow  almost  melted  away 
by  heat  and  exertion. 

In  the  mean  time,  when  they  were  again 
seated  quietly  in  the  boat,  on  the  river,  which 

was  clear  as  glass,  and  when  Miss ,  now 

in  the  gently  sinking  morning  mist,  began  to 
sing  her  melting  French  ballad,  with  the  most 
winning  moriendos,  both  the  Jean's  widow  and 
the  colonel  went  into  such  paroxysms  of  laughter 
that  he  actually  was  afraid  he  should  be  ill  in 
consequence,  and  laid  his  hands  on  his  "  plexus.',' 
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He  very  soon,  however,  discovered  that  he  was 
considerably  benefited  by  the  excitement,  and 
be,  therefore,  became  unusually  oheerful.  The 
foreigners,  who  sate  with  them  in  the  boat, 
could  not  tell,  at  first,  what  to  think  of  the  whole 
scene,  and  the  Frenchman,  at  the  beginning, 
looked  actually  "  h£bet6."  Bat,  before  long,  the 
whole  thing  became  clearer  to  him,  tuid  he  then 
was  quite  delighted  at  the  discovery,  of  what 
was  to  him  entirely  a  new  talent,  and  the  most 
remarkable  thing  which  he  bad  met  with  in  the 
arctic  circle.  '  It  required  a  much  longer  time 
before  the  Bohemian  couple  understood  the 
business ;  and  whether  the  valet  and  the  lady's 
maid  have  come  to  any  satisfactory  knowledge 
regarding  it,  to  this  day  I  know  not. 

Adolph  had  engaged  a  boat,  solely  for  him- 
self^ Ida,  the  children,  and  Theodore ;  there  he 
now  sate,  by  the  site  of  his  beloved,  and  the  two 
children  lay  asleep  on  a  bed  of  leaves  before 
them.  Both  sate  silent,  but  with  hearts  affluent 
in  happiness.  The  merely  being  near  to  a  per- 
son with  whom  we  feel  in  sympathy,  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  soul  a  full  measure  of  happi- 
ness. There  was  a  completeness  in  thus  silent- 
ly being  together,  which  mere  words  would  have 
lessened,  or  destroyed. 

Theodore  sate  solitarily  in  the  forepart  of  the 
boat;  he  bad  purposely  so  seated  himself,  that 
he  might  perfectly  see  their  faces,  hecause  he 
enjoyed  a  sort  of  triumph  in  the  feeling  that 
their  happiness  no  longer  disturbed  his ;  that  he 
had  not  lost  his  friend,  that  Ida  was  not  that 
dangerous  being  to  him,  which  his  feverish  fancy 
had  believed  for  one  moment.  He  looked  up 
above  their  heads  to  the  sun,  which  with  tem- 
pered beams  now  pierced  through  the  morning 
mist,  that  enveloped  and  concealed  every  other 
object.  But  the  spirit  of  God  moved  over  the 
deep  waters,  and  said — "Let  there  be  light !" 

Even  now  it  seemed  so  to  him,  and  the  first 
words  of  creation  sounded  in  his  soul.  He  felt 
himself  no  longer  alone,  and  he  looked  up  to 
the  sun  as  to  an  intimate,  as'to  a  friend.  It  had 
consoled  him ;  it  had  lighted  him  in  the  night. 
The  mists  sank — sank — the  sun  ascended  and 
blazed  forth.  Here  and  there  only  the  sm^ 
light-green  islands  gleamed  through  their  white 
vaik;  and  here,  among  the  islands  of  the  blessed 
now  glided  only  happy  spirits. 

When  our  travelers  reached  Mattarenghy, 
the  mists  had  disappeared,  and  the  meadow  shone 
like  silver  gauze.  Upon  this  meadow,  beneath 
the  most  beautiful  heaven,  fanned  by  odoriferous 
winds,  our  travelers  spent  the  entire  midsom- 
mer  day  in  wandering  about,  in  reposing  npon 
the  flowery  grass,  where  shone  the  arctic  rasp- 
berry-blossom and  the  snowy  cornels — beneath 
the  shade  of  the  birch-woods,  and  upon  the  mar- 
gin of  the  bright,  calm  river.  They  wished  to 
await  the  cooler  air  of  the  evening  before  they 
continued  their  return.  The  foreigners,  how- 
ever, had  already  advanced  the  same  day  to 
Haparanda,  where  they  were  not  able  to  find 
any  regular  house  of  entertainment,  and  feared 
that  they  shoukl  get  nothing  to  eat ;  and,  be- 


fore long,  this  very  same  danger  was  to  be  ip 
prehended  for  our  Swedish  friends. 

Old  Brigitta,  who  lived  at  the  little  peasast 
farm,  which  this  time  served  as  a  resting-plaoi 
for  the  travelers,  was  not  at  home,  but  had  beei 
fetched  away  to  a  distance  of  nearly  fiAy  imles^ 
to  set  a  child's  leg  which  was  broken ;  the  gao4 
widow  being  greatly  celebrated  for  such  likt 
surgical  skill  through  the  whole  district.  An4 
on  the  whole  premkes  no  creature  was  now  t« 
be  found,  nor  vras  there  any  sign  of  store  of  pnv 
visions  either  to  eat  or  to  drink. 

"Sancta  Brigitta!"  sighed  the  colonel,  "an 
we  to  be  starved  to  death  here  among  all  these 
savage  Finns,  and  amid  all  this  poetry  ?"  And 
he  laid  his  hands  upon  his  "plexus,"  whidt 
seemed  to  be  in  conunotion. 

-  "Our  fate  is  dark,"  sang  Miss ,  mim- 

ioking  the  tragical  tone  of  the  colonel.  "But 
as  to  our  being  starved  to  death,  that  I  do  not 
believe ;  at  least,  not  to-day,"  continued  she, 
oonsolatorily.  "  I  think  of  taking  upon  myself 
the  character  of  cook ;  and  I  believe  that  I  shall 
come  oflT  with  as  much  credit,  if  not  more,  thas 
that  blessed  personage,  Sancta  Brigitta." 

"Nay,  only  look  at  that!"  said  the  colonel; 
and  gazed  at  her  with  delight. 

"  And  I  humbly  will  take  upon  me  to  be- 
come Miss 's  kitchen-maid,"  said  the  dean's 

widow,  and  courtesied  and  smiled;  "because 
I  fancy  that  at  least!  can  do  for  that." 

'  Yes,  we  shall  see,"  said  Miss ,  with  a 

thoughtful  air.  And  with  that  the  two  went 
round  about  the  cottage  to  seek  for  something 
to  fumi^  a  dinner.  But  tbb  was  a  more  diffi- 
cult ludertaking  than  tbey  had  imagined,  be- 
cause the  peasants  in  those  regions  live  at  this 
season  entirely  upon  milk  and  bread,  and  hare 
no  other  provision,  and  very  rarely  light  a  fire 
on  their  hearths.  As  for  as  lovers  and  philos- 
ophers were  concerned,  it  was  their  duty  to  ea- 
joy  themselves  with,  the  food  of  the  pastoral 
ages;  or,  if  it  came  to  the  very  worst,  to  do 
without  any.  But  for  a  brave  colonel,  with  t 
squeamish  stomach,  and  a  matter-of-fact  dean's 
widow,  and  such  like  diimer-Ioving  people,  the 
small  gentry,  the  little  Sprig  and  Na'ima  reck- 
oned among  them ! — aid  must  be  solicited  from 
the  house  of  the  sexton  and  the  clergyman,  and 
accordingly  there  was  an  abundance. 

When  the  colonel  returned  from  the  littb 
Finnish  charoh,  where  he  had  been  to  divine  ser- 
vice with  Adolph  and  Ida,'  he  found  Miss 

standing  on  the  hearth  with 'a  short  white  sproa 
on,  boiling  and  roasting,  and  every  now  and  theo 
issuing  commands  to  the  dean's  widow  about 
the  doing  impossible  things,  which  made  the  Ut- 
ter almost  kill  herself  with  laughing,  while  sha 
waddled  about  and  scolded,  as  she  supposed  sbs 
shouM  do,  in  her  capacity  of  kitchen-maid. 

The  colonel  seated  himself  at  the  door  of  tlM 

passage  which  led  to  the  room  where  Miss 

held  her  sway,  in  part  to  enjoy  the  delicate  odo( 
of  roa.<t  salmon  and  other  roasts,  and  in  part  tt 
hear  the  cheerful  voices  within,  daring  whicli  k( 
smoked  his  cigar. 
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Adolph  had  made  him  acquainted  with  his 
love  eSair  with  Ida,  and  besought  of  him  to  re- 
torn  with  him  to  Bragesfaolm,  whereby  our  hon- 
orable colonel  felt  himseir  quite  excited.  He 
loved  romances,  both  in  life  and  in  books;  he 
was  gUd  that  the  young  people  liked  one  an- 
other, and  he  was  pleased  to  be  taken  into  their 
confidence.  And  he  had  now  especially  agree- 
able and  cheerful  thoughts,  while  his  nose  was 
regaled  by  odors  from  the  kitchen,  his  ears  by 
pleasant  sounds  therefrom,  and  his  eyes  forowed 
Adolph  and  Ida,  who,  beautiful  and  happy  in 
each  other's  presence,  wandered  in  the  shade 
of  the  birches,  while  the  little  Sprig  performed 
summerset  after  siunmerset  for  his  little  rosy 
flame  of  the  mountain,  all  on  purpose  to  per- 
suade her  to  tumble  about  with  him  among  the 
flowers  in  the  grass. 

But  the  unusual  smell  which  issued  from  old 
Brigitta's  kitchen,  and  the  smoke  which  rushed 
curling  out  of  her  chimney,  allured  other  guests 
besides  the  colonel.  There  came  thither  the 
poor,  the  maimed  and  the  old ;  for  the  poor  and 
the  maimed  are  to  be  met  with  even  at  Matta- 
renghy,  although  not  in  the  same  proportion  as 
in  Paris,  London,  or  Stockholm — ^by  no  means. 
They  came  in  the  mean  time,  and  peeped  with 
curiosity  and  longing  into  the  kitchen.  A  half 
lamished  dog  came  also,  and  a  oat,  which  had 
certainly  had  kittens  lately,  and  some  cackling 

hens.      And    Miss gave   to   them   all   a 

portion  of  food  accompanied  by  a  few  words, 
which  were  intended  to  represent  Finnish,  at 
which  the  dean's  widow  was  convulsed  with 
laughter.  To  the  famished  dog  she  gave  a 
savory  bone,  to  the  cat  a  plate  of  sweet  milk, 
and  by  the  joyful  cackle  of  the  hens,  any  body 
might  hear  that  they  had  not  been  without  their 
entertainment. 

But  now  came  a  tattered,  still  young,  but 
sallow-looking  woman,  of  whom  the  dean's 
widow  said — 

"  Nay,  don't  give  any  thing  to  her.  Granqvist 
has  just  told  me  that  she  is  a  woman  of  bad 
character,  and,  though  tmmanried,  has  two  chil- 
dren." 

"  Then  she  shall  have  twice  as  much  as  the 

others,"  said  Miss ,  "  that  she  may  divide 

it  between  herself  and  the  children." 

"  But  is  that  right?"  said  the  orthodox  dean's 
widow ;  "  is  it  not  like  laying  a  cushion  under 
sin?" 

"  My  dear  lady,"  said  Miss mildly,  but 

seriously,  "do  not  let  us  be  severe  upon  those 
poor  creatures  who  have  suffered  enough  from 
the  shame,  and  from  the  severity  of  society 
beo«ase  of  an  error,  often  small,  considering 
their  circumstances.  The  want  and  the  misery 
occasioned  by  it,  are  often  very  bitter." 

And  she  said  to  the  woman — 

"  Mother,  do  you  understand  Swedish?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  woman. 

"  Do  you  see,  mother,  give  this  to  your  chil- 
dren. Becomt  a  good  mother,  and  our  Lord  will 
bless  you  I" 

This  trait  of  kindness  touched  the  heart  of 


the  colonel.  He  took  the  cigar  dut  of  his  month. 
And  he  took — a  resolution. 

The  dinner  was  spread  upon  the  glorious, 
flowery  turf  of  the  meadow,  beneath  a  large 
three-branched  birch  tree.  And  we  question 
whether  a  dinner  ever  tasted  so  delicious  before, 
or  was  so  heartily  praised  by  the  guests. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  very  simple,  as  regarded 
its  materials.  Roast  salmon,  boiled  salmon, 
dried  salmon,  salmon  prepared  in  every  possible 
way  was  the  staple  article.  And  there  was 
also  an  excellent  dish  of  sour  milk,  and  there 
were   regular   pancakes    made    and   fried    by 

Miss 's  own  hands.     The  paucity  of  plates, 

knives  and  forks,  spoons  and  glass,  gave  oocasioa 
for  the  most  delightful  communism. 

Adolph  and  Ida  drank  out  of  the  same  glass. 

Miss  • and  the  dean's  widow  managed  for 

good  and  for  evQ  to  eat  their  dinners,  the  one 
with  a  knife,  the  other  with  a  fork.  The  colonel 
ate  from  the  same  plate  with  Theodore,  and  was 
merely  solicitous  that  his  side  of  the  plate  should 
never  be  empty.  The  little  Sprig  and  Na'ima 
were  very  nearly  having  a  little  skirmish  with 
their  spoons  over  their  one  bowl  of  curds,  but 
the  parents  pacified  the  strife,  and  the  dinner 
passed  on  for  them  in  almost  paradisiacal  har- 
mony. 

It  was  evening;  the  stm  had  allayed  his 
fiercest  beams,  and  the  Finnish  people  stood  or 
sate  outside  their  huts,  smoking  with  little  six- 
inch  long  meerschaum  pipes,  and  enjoying  the 
coolness.  The  colonel,  who  for  the  last  few  min- 
utes had  been  going  about  seeking  Miss  — 
found  her  at  length,  resting  from  her  labors  upon 
a  mole-hill  by  the  river's  side,  and  alone,  with- 
out the  dean's  widow.  The  colonel  seated 
himself  upon  another  mole-hill  near  her,  and 
said — 

"  You  have  to-day  showed  kindness  toward 
man  and  beasJt.  I  shall  now  see  whether  you 
will  also  show  kindness  to  me." 

Miss looked  at  the  speaker  ra)ther  sur- 
prised, because  there  was  a  something  solemn 
in  his  tone,  and  agitated  in  bis  appearance, 
which  was  not  common.     He  continued — 

"  I  have  always  thought  that  you  were  a  witiy 
and  amusing  person ;  but  never  until  to-day  have 
understood  how  good  you  are.  Yes,"  continued 
the  colonel,  with  the  paleness  of  gentle  emotion 
on  his  handsome  and  honest  countenance,  "  yes 
— there  is  not  indeed  much  to  oSer — an  old  man, 
and  sometimes  ailing ;  but  nevertheless,  if  an 
honest  heart,  an  honest  desire  to  make  yon 
happy,  are  of  any  value  to  you,  and  if  you  will 
make  a  man — ^precisely  the  one  whom  you  see 
here  before  you,  immeasurably  happy,  then- 
take  me  I  Take,  together  wiUi  my  hand,  my 
heart,  every  thing  that  I  possess  and  hav6." 

And  he  extended  his  hand  to  Miss ,  with 

an  expression  full  of  heart-felt  kindness. 

Miss sate  and  heard,  and  gazed  at  the 

colonel  with  increasing  amazement,  and  could 
not  believe  her  ears  and  her  eyes.  At  length, 
she  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter. 

"  But  tell  me,  my  dear  colonel,"  exclaimed 
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Bhe,  "  are  jaa  quite  out  of  yuur  senses  ?  Toa 
bave  assoredlj'  had  a  coi^  de  ioUitl" 

"Now  only  seel"  said  the  colonel,  "yon  are 
lapghing  at  me.  That  is  Just  what  I  might 
bave  expected.  But  never  mind.  You  may 
laagh  at  me  if  yon  will,  only  believe  me,  and — 
have  me.  Out  of  my  senses  I  Never  in  all  my 
days  was  I  more  rational  than  I  am  at  this  very 
moment." 

"Do  you  regard  me,  then,  as  being  insane?" 

"Yes,  but  only  because  you  think  me  so — 
think  that  I  have  had  a  coup  de  toleil  I  Shall  I 
take  my  oath  that  I  know  what  I  say,  and  what 
I  wish?" 

"  But  bave  you  then  no  eyes  ?"  exclaimed 

Miss ;  "  do  you  not  see  that  I  am  old, 

an  old  person  above  fifty  ?" 

"  How  old  am  I,  then  ?"  said  the  colonel ; 
"  not  far  from  sixty.  And  yet  I  can  venture  to 
woo,  and  make  a  laughing-stock  of  myself  before 
laughter-loving  people,  and  perhaps  get  a  refusal 
into  the  bargain.  But  all  that  have  I  done 
with  full  knowledge,  and  entirely  on  purpose 
because  I  now  know — how  really  good  yon  are, 
and  because  I  feel  that  though  I  am  old  and 
infinn,  yet  that  my  heart  is  nevertheless  young, 
and  that  I  can  love  both  fervently  and  faithfully. 
And,  though  you  are  old  too,  yet  that  is  all  the 
better,  beoause  then  we  shall  grow  old  together 
at  the  same  time  that  we  preserve  our  hearts 
young.  And  after  all,  there  is  a  pretty  little 
bit  of  life  still  before  us  at  our  age ;  perhaps 
ten  years,  perhaps  twenty,  perhaps  more.  My 
father's  mother  bad  completed  her  hundretb 
year  before  she  died,  and  she  was  an  active  old 
woman  to  the  last.  And  it  makes  a  great 
diSerenoe  whether  a  man  goes  on  his  way  by 
himself,  and  sees  how  the  shadows  gather 
around  him,  and  how  he  becomes  more  and 
more  lonely ;  or  whether  two  go  together,  par- 
taking of  each  other's  pleasure,  or  pain ;  being 
together  early  and  late,  at  breakfast  in  the 
morning,  by  the  fireside  in  the  evening,  shorten- 
ing for  each  other  the  long  winter  evenings,  the 
long  time  of  shadows ;  reading  with  and  to 
one  another,  laughing  with  and  at  one  another ; 
that's  very  good  when  people  like  each  other, 
and  above  every  thing,  go  on  liking  one  an- 
other. Look  I  now  it  b  evening  and  the  sun  is 
going  down ;  but  it  is  still  warm  and  bright, 
and,  though  it  descends,  it  does  not  set.  Can 
it  not  be  the  same  with  the  love  of  the  old, 
with  the  friendship  between  a  faithfol  married 
couple  in  the  evening  of  life?  And,  the  deuce 
take  me,  if  I  do  not  love  yon  so  much  that  I 
once  more  shall  make  myself  a  laughing-stock 
to  you.  Yes,  laugh  at  me  as  much  aa  you 
like,  but  take  my  band  as  you  have  taken  my 
heart  I     Look  there  I" 

"  You  know  very  well,  colonel,"  said  Miss 
——,  as  a  couple  of  bright  tears  fell  from  the 
beautiful  brown  eyes,  "you  know  very  well, 
that  you  are  the  most  persuasive  person  that  I 
know!" 

"Am  I?"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  "Nay, 
only  look  I     I  did  not  know  that.     Then   I 


must  be  over-persuasive  also,  and  yon  most 
give  me  your  hand.  Else  I  shall  fancy  that 
yon  are  afraid  of  my  plexus,  or  that  you  look 
upon  me  as  having  had  altogether  a  coup  it 
toleil." 

"  It  is  a  great  piece  of  folly !"  said  Miss . 

"But — you  have  actually  over-persuaded  me, 
and  inspired  me  with  the  belief  that  we  may 
become  a  happy  couple.  And  in  that  cas^- 
the  world  may  laugh  at  me  as  it  pleases.  Let 
it  be  !" 

"Yon  are  divine  I"  exclaimed  the  colonel 
delighted.  "Oh  yes  I  let  them  laugh  who viQ, 
and  let  ns  be  happy  and  laugh  at  them  agaio. 
Let  us  live  at  Svanevik,  and  there  we  wiO 
plant  that  herb  which  is  called  old-love,  and 
which  blossoms  late  in  the  autumn,  and  keeps 
green  even  amid  the  snow.  There  yon  shall 
help  me  to  live  well,  and  to  make  both  animab 
and  human  beings  happy.  And,  when  you  wind 
your  tangled  skeins  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  I  will  read  to  you,  and  the  skein  of 
life  shall  run  for  us  like  a  play ;  and  if  at  any 
time  there  comes  a  knot  in  the  thread,  why 
then — we  will  take  snuff  together !" 

Miss langhcd,  half  affected  to  tears,  and 

half  amused  and  quite  edified  by  the  colonel's 
talent  for  talking,  but  nevertheless  vrith  u 
uneasy  glance  for  herself. 

"What  will  Mrs.  Nordenbjelm  say?"  said 
she. 

"That  you  have  done  very  properly  and 
wisely,"  said  the  colonel,  "if  she  be  indeed 
the  good  and  sensible  lady  that  yon  have  said. 
And,  as  concerns  the  dean's  lady,  she  is  jstt 
now  coming  toward  us,  and  we  can  try — " 

"  Not  a  word,  not  a  word  to  her,  nor  to  taj 
human  being  about  what  has  taken  place  be- 
tween us,  before  I  have  spoken  to  Mrs.  Nor- 
denbjelm about  it,  or  else  we  shall  instantly 
become  enemies.  I  hardly  know  myself  whether 
what  has  happened  is  real.  I  am  quits  be- 
wildered !" 

"Do  you  know,  my  good  lady,"  said  ths 
colonel,  half  aloud  to  the  dean's  widow  as  she 
came  up  to  them,  and  with  a  mysterious  and 

important  air,  "  do  you  know  that  Miss is 

not  well  ?  She  feels  herself  quite  bewildered, 
and  there  is  a  danger  that  she  has  received  s 
coup  de  toleil.  It  is,  therefore,  better  that  sto 
should  be  left  to  herself,  or  else  to  me  vrlio 
understand  such  things,  and  will  watch  by  her. 
Otherwise  something  serious  may  happen — " 

The  dean's  widow  looked  so  amaxed  tod 

mysterious,   that   Miss   could   not   help 

laughing.      But  when   in    the   course  of  titf 

evening.  Miss became  more  grave,  ud 

walked  thoughtfully  and  silently  by  the  colonel's 
side,  the  dean's  lady  became  actually  uneasj, 
more  especially  as  the  colonel,  every  time  tte 
approached  them,  shook  his  bead  so  terrificaOj 
and  so  mysteriously  that  she  did  not  ventura  to 
come  nearer,  but  looked  somewhat  forlorn,  sal 
as  if  she  might  sing  with  Orpheus — 

"What  iball  I  <o  without  mjr  >|»iik t" 

In  the  mean  time,  the  colonel  had  time  foDj 
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to  open  his  heart  and  his  plans  for  the  fatore  to 

Miss ,  who  thus  felt  all  the  more  evidently 

that  he  was  right,  that  the  son  of  life  even  in 
its  descent  might  be  warm,  and  make  its  even- 
ing that  of  midsummer. 

While  they  thus  walked  and  talked  together, 
and  while  Adolph  and  Ida  drank  light  from 
each  other's  glances,  and  the  Sprig  and  Naima 
sate  quietly  in  the  grass,  and  tried  to  make 
little  garlainds,  the  organ  in  the  church  at 
Mattarenghy  peeled  forth  its  magnificent  voice 
as  it  had  not  done  for  many  years. 

Many  years  ago,  it  is  said,  .a  man  from 
Stockholm — a  great  musician — obtained  the 
situation  of  organist  in  thb  remote  comer  of 
the  world.  Many  peculiar  and  wonderful 
things  ate  related  of  him  and  his  misanthropic 
temper;  but  so  gloriously  could  he  play  upon 
the  organ  that  all  the  evil  was  forgotten,  and 
people  became  enraptured.  And  sometimes, 
when  the  spirit  came  upon  him,  he  played  alone 
in  the  church  often  late  into  the  night,  so  that 
the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  him  at  a  distance 
were  wonderfully  affected,  and  they  could  not 
avoid  weeping.  The  old  organist  had  now 
been  dead  for  many  years,  and  since  that  time 
it  had  been  as  if  it  virere  dead  in  the  church  of 
Mattarenghy.  This  evening,  however,  the 
organ  was  heard  to  play  as  in  former  days, 
only  that  the  tones  were  more  cheerful  and 
more  agreeable.  The  people  of  the  whole 
neighborhood,  who  heard  the  pealing  of  the 
organ  listened  with  wonder,  and  many  said 
that  it  must  be  the  old  spirit  which  haunted  the 
church  and  played  the  organ;  but  now  his 
restless  spirit  certainly  enjoyed  peace,  for  that 
might  be  heard  in  the  music. 

And  so  it  was.  The  spirit  which  produced 
that  melody  had  experienced  peace.  Theodore 
composed  that  night-song  to  the  eternal  son. 

The  journey  in  that  pleasant,  cool,  fragrant 
night  was  beautiful.  Ida  wished  she  could 
always  keep  jonmeying  on  thus,  thus  by 
Adolph's  side  through  the  odorous  woods. 
She  feared  the  arrival  at  Bragesholm.  They 
all  of  them  had  a  secret  dread  of  it,  Adolph, 

Miss ,  and   the   colonel.     Mrs.    Cecilia's 

bright  and  gentle  figure  appeared  almost  fearfiil 
to  every  body. 

What  would  she  think?  What  would  she 
nay?  was  every  body's  secret  thought.  And 
all  had  an  uneasy  presentiment  that  she  would 
not  approve,  that  she  would  not  be  pleased. 

Theodore  thought  about  her,  even  he  thought 
of  her  and  Ina  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  uneasiness 
and  longing.  The  dean's  widow  alone  sate 
calm  in  her  innocence,  thinking  of  nothing  and 
dozing.  But,  if  she  had  known  how  things 
stood,  and  what  feelings  and  thoughts  occupied 
her  silent  companions,  she  would  have  been 
more  amazed  than  ever,  and  would  have  sighed 
■with  reason — 

"  To  "be  sure !  what  adventures,  what  adven- 
tores  people  meet  with  when  they  travel !  Yes, 
ther  are  remarkable,  very  remarkable— " 


CHAPTER  III. 

Tbebs  was  at  Brageshojm  during  this  time, 
an  unusual  state  of  agitation.  There  was  a 
potting  of  things  in  order,  a^d  a  baking  and  a 
brewing,  a  scouring,  and  adorning,  a  dusting 
of  guest-chambers,  hanging  of  curtains,  a  move- 
ment among  the  stores  in  garrets  and  cellars, 
an  opening  of  locked-up  presses;  in  a  word, 
there  was  a  mighty  bustle,  but  dl  iq  a  calm 
and  harmonious  manner.  But  in  the  court, 
however,  there  was  a  most  unmerciful  beating 
and  banging  of  many  feather-beds  and  pillows 
laid  upon  tables  and  tressels,  and  daring  all 
this,  Lisa  w6nt  about  with  a  stick  in  her  hand, 
straight  and  formal  as  a  dafibdil,  with  an  air 
of  importance  and  more  good-tempered  than 
common;  because  she  had  in  a  high  degree 
what  we  may  call  a  liking  for  property,  and 
rejoiced  to  see  the  house  rich  in  possessions,  in 
particular,  of  good  bedding.  Even  she  herself 
had  collected  together  sufScient  possessions  for 
a  pretty  little  house.  And,  although  it  was 
her  belief  and  declaration  that  she  had  not,  and 
never  had  any  "  torn  for  love,"  and  that  we 
are  certainly  not  astonished  at,  yet  she  had 
almost  always  lovers — as  we  imagine,  for  her 
properties. 

Mrs.  Cecilia  wandered  about  every  where, 
ordering  and  arranging  every  thing  with  tha 
calm,  decisive  eye  of  the  mistress  of  a  family ; 
a  very  rare  qualification,  and  one  which  can  not 
be  had  for  the  wbhing.  It  might  be  seen  that 
Mrs.  Cecilia  was  making  preparation  for  a 
great  entertainment,  and  that  her  appearance 
was  more  cheerful,  and  that  her  jokes  were 
more  lively  than  usual.  It  might  be  seen,  at 
least  Ina  saw,  that  pleasant  thoughts  occupied 
her  soul,  that  she  felt  happy  in  having  money 
now  to  spend,  in  seeing  her  means  increase, 
and  in  being  able  to  follow  her  own  inclination 
to  be  hospitable  and  liberal.*  Besides  this,  she 
also  had  a  liking  for  properties,  and  what  real 
mistress  of  a  house  has  it  not  ? — and  it  gratified 
her  to  see  her  house  so  well  provided  and  so 
rich  in  every  kind  of  good  furniture. 

Bat  cheerful  thoughts  are  guests,  often  pass- 
ing guests,  who  seldom  remain  long  in  the  same 
house. 

Mrs.  CecOia  stood  upon  the  balcony  looking 
ont  on  the  road  where  she  saw  two  carriages 
driving  along.  Every  thing  was  in  order  in  the 
house  to  receive  the  expected  guests  from  the 
north  and  from  the  south,  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west.  And  Mrs.  Cecilia's  heart  beat 
stronger  and  more  cheerfully  than  it  had  don< 
for  many  a  year  at  the  thoughts  of  the  ap 
preaching  meeting  which  would  make  a  joyfu; 
termination  to  all  the  anxieties  of  business,  an4 
to  the  hitherto  unhappy  position  of  the  family, 
and  because  of  Adolph  and  Charlotte,  whr 
would,  as  she  hoped  arfl  believed,  become 
united  forever  and  aflbrd  her  support  and  tran- 
quillity in  her  old  age,  as  well  as  for  Ina's  fntore 
life.  Mrs.  Cecilia  saw  herself  in  spirit  sur- 
nnmded  by   her    children    at    Bragesholm^ 
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Adolpb  and  Charlotte  managing  the  estate,  and 
giving  to  the  others  each  one  his  share,  and 
she  herself  among  them,  cared  for  by  them  and 
still  caring  for  them,  happy  in  their  happiness, 
and  rich  in  the  honor  of  their  worth  and  repu- 
tation. She  saw  little  plants  springing  up 
around  her  knees,  like  young  shoots  around  the 
parent  tree ;  she  saw  all  this  dreaming  far,  far 
into  the  future,  and  she  smiled. 

The  traveling-carriages  came  nearer  and  near- 
er and  now  drove  into  the  court,  and  now  up  to 
the  door.  The  first  carriage  contained  the  trav- 
elers of  the  sun.  When  Mrs.  Cecilia  saw  Ida 
return,  and  Adolph  assist  her  out  of  the  carriage 
and  lead  her  into  the  house,  she  felt  a  pang  at 
her  heart,  and  an  anxious  presantiment  of  that 
which  had  happened  took  possession  of  her. 
She  was  pale,  and  could  not  altogether  conceal 
ber  uneasy  impression  as  she  welcomed  them 
back;  neither  were  they  as  self-possessed  and 
as  open-hearted  as  usual.  They  had  all  of' 
them  a  secret  in  their  hearts.  But  there  was 
DO  time  for  explanation  or  the  clearing  up  of 
any  thing,  for  directly  upon  the  heels  of  their 
arrival  came  that  from  the  south  of  Sweden,  the 
eldest  son  Fridolph,  the  man  in  otBce,  "that 
gentle  brother,"  and  his  wife  Amelia,  and  with 
them  two  of  their  children,  and  Charlotte, 
Mrs.  Cecilia's  other  daughter.  And  with  them 
came  an  unexpected  guest,  whom  Mrs.  Ce- 
cilia received  with  a  little  surprise,  but  very 
great  kiodneis.  This  was  Captain  Reiohold 
Rapp,  who  merely  once  before  had  been  on  a 
short  visit  to  Bragesholm,  and  who  was  now 
particularly  introduced  by  Fridolph.  He  was  a 
short,  broad-built  man,  of  a  strong  make,  with 
a  round,  fresh,  sun-burned  countenance,  lively 
brown  eyes,  and  good  teeth,  and  with  beautifully 
formed  bands,  although  very  brown ;  in  short, 
ho  was  aa  excellent  fellow,  with  a  look  at  re- 
markable good  humor. 

And  just  as  all  ihe  guests  had  arrived,  dinner 
was  ready,  and  every  body  sate  down  to  table. 

Long  life  to  Captain  Heinhold  Rapp !  Thanks 
be  to  him,  nobody  remarked  the  constrained 
and  uneasy  state  of  mind  in  which  a  part  of  the 
company  found  themselves,  nor  ohati  ved  the  si- 
lence of  several  of  the  guests,  because  Captain 
Rupp  talked  almost  incessantly  in  a  loud  voice, 
and  so  well,  that  every  body  heard  him  with 
jdeasure.  He  had  lately  witnessed  some  scenes 
of  violence  in  his  district,  when  a  party  of  rude 
peasants  had  lallen  upon  an  assembly  of  the  so- 
cailed  "readers,"  during  their  divine  service. 
He  had  been  present  on  the  occasion,  taken  part 
with  the  persecuted,  and  defended  them  from 
extreme  violence,  and  powerfully  supported  the 
authority  of  his  majes^  and  the  law.  As  Mrs. 
Cecilia  wished  for  some  further  information  on 
these  subjects,  it  afforded  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  Captain  Rapp  to  display  his  descriptive  and 
narrative  powers.  «And,  though  during  this. 
Captain  Reinbold  Rapp  came  forward  very  fre- 
quently, either  as  an  actor  or  as  a  speaker,  and 
though  he  was  often  heard  to  repeat,  "Thus 
•aid  I,"  and  "  says  I,"  yet  it  was  nothing  more 


than  was  natural  and  necessary.  And  if  in  tto 
beginning  they  were  somewhat  startled  by  it, 
in  the  end  they  found  themselves  listening  with 
pleasure,  and  irresistibly  amused  and  interested 
in  the  course  of  the  relation,  and,  as  b  said,  car- 
ried along  with  the  story.  For  every  one  felt, 
and  heard,  and  perceived,  that  Captain  Rein- 
hold  Rapp,  in  all  that  he  said  and  did,  was  rap- 
id, sensible,  and  clever,  that  was  very  evident ; 
and  nobody,  for  one  moment,  could  imaginr 
that  Captain  Reinhold  Rapp  had  not  done,  and 
said,  and  carried  out,  all  that  he  said  he  had; 
for  they  heard  and  saw  that  every  thing  which 
be  related  was  the  pure  truth,  and  that  Rei>- 
hold  Rapp  was  a  sagacious  and  a  fine  fellow, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  but  that  he  matt 
carry  his  hearers  along  vrith  him ;  that  they 
must  feel  and  think,  and  be  indignant,  and  langh 
with  him. 

Perhaps  Charlotte  was  rather  weather-beatea 
by  her  journey,  but  certain  it  is,  that  at  dinner 
her  usually  beautiful  oomplezion  rather  too  much 
resembled  the  color  of  the  peony.  Certain  also 
it  is,  that  she  was  much  occupied  by  Captu 
Rapp's  narratives ;  and  again  and  again  she 
hastily  turned  her  eyes  from  Captain  Rapp  to 
her  mother,  with  an  anxious  and  inquiring  glance; 
and,  when  she  saw  Mrs.  Cecilia's  eyes,  for  the 
most  part,  fixed  upon  the  lively  narrator,  she 
appeared  to  breathe  more  freely. 

Charlotte  was  really  a  lovely  and  agreeabl* 
girl,  who,  spite  of  her  seven-and-twenty  years, 
locked  remarkably  young.  She  lotted  fresh 
and  strong,  and  had  that  beautiful  skin,  thosa 
bright  blue  eyes,  those  white  teeth,  and  that 
round  face,  which  so  agreeably  characterise  the 
youthful  daughters  of  Norrland.  She  seemed, 
as  Ina  said,  t*  be  really  a  splendid  girl,  exact!; 
calculated  for  a  wife  and  the  mistress  of  * 
family. 

Rot  that  she  was  not  at  this  mcnnent  in  hrr 
oaaally  gay  and  cheerful  state  of  mind,  could  not 
escape  any  one  who  was  not  jHincipally  oooa- 
piod  by  himself. 

Fridolph,  the  man  in  office,  the  gentle  broth. 
er,  was  a  handsome  man,  of  a  fine  striking  ex- 
terior, in  which  was  an  expression  of  more  thtl 
ordinary  kindness  and  gentleness ;  and  sister-in- 
law  Amelia  appeartid  to  be  a  very  proper  and 
well-bred  lady,  who  could  carry  on  conversatioe 
excellently.  The  children  were — model  chil- 
dren, a  girl  and  a  boy,  well  trained,  and  wlu 
rather  looked  down  upon  the  little  Sprig  ami 
Na'ima,  who  were  altogether  too  rustic. 

Immediately  after  dinner,  other  guests  sr- 
rived.  Mrs.  Cecilia  had  not  a  moment's  pease, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  a  {li- 
vate  interview  with  her. 

Charlotte  sought  out  Miss  ,  who  had 

withdrawn  to  her  own  chamber ;  and,  on  enter- 
ing, she  exclaimed — 

"  Nay,  now  I  must  talk  to  somebody,  tad 
open  my  heart,  or  else — there'll  be  an  end  of 
me  I  It  is  not  possible  to  speak  a  word  vit^ 
mamma,  nor  with  Ina  either.  That  artist  Mr. 
Theodore,  seems  to  think  that  he  akae  ho  a 
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right  to  occapy  her  ear.  And  nnw  annt  most 
listen  to  me,  and  coanacl  me,  and  help  me — if 
possible  1" 

"Speak,  speak,  dear  child,"  said  Miaa : 

"  I  have  seen  that  you  have  the  whole  weight 
of  Oreskatan  on  your  heart,  and  can  not  breathe 
freely.  Down  with  it;  onburden  yourself;  I 
•m  here  to  help  you." 

"  Ah,  don't  laugh  at  me,  aunt,  because  it  is 
not  a  laughing  matter." 

"Heaven  forbid,  dear  child!  Only  speak 
out.     What  is  amiss  7    What  is  it  ?" 

"X)h,  yes!  It  is — ^that  I — that  I  am  be- 
trothed to  Captain  Rapp ;  that  is  to  say,  I  have 
given  him  my  consent,  provided  that  mamma 
will  give  hers.  And  now  he  is  here  to  ask  me 
from  mamma ;  and  I  am  so  horribly  frightened 
lest  mamma  should  be  vexed — lest  mamma 
should  not  like  it.  Because  mamma  in  reality 
knows  nothing  of  Captain  Rapp,  and  has  no 
idea  about  what  be  and  I  have  in  our  minds, 
but  has  quite  other  intentions  for  me,  that  I 
know,  and  I  had  myself  quite  different  inten- 
tions  six  months  ago. 

"  You  see,  aunt.  After  Virginia's  death, 
Adolph  could  not  be  happy  any  where  but  with 
nis — with  mamma,  Ina,  and  me.  And,  when  he 
was  very  much  distressed,  mamma  used  to  go 
to  him  with  the  little  Sprig  in  her  arms,  and 
show  him  how  lovely  and  how  lively  the  child 
was ;  and  when  Adolph  eoold  not  sleep  at  night, 
mamma  would  go  up  to  him  and  weep  with 
him,  and  talk  to  him,  and  console  him,  and 
then  he  liked  to  hear  me  play  and  sing  old 
songs;  and  thus  by  degrees  he  became  more 
and  more  cheertal  and  attached  himself  more  and 
more  to  us.  And  then — I  became  very  much 
attached  to  him,  that  I  do  not  deny.  In  that 
way,  twelve  months  went  on,  and  I  knew  that 
then  the  thought  arose  in  mamma's  mind  that 
Adolph  and  I  should  marry,  and  it  was  what 
she  herself  wished.  I  know  also  that  she 
thought  of  some  time  giving  up  Bragcsholm  to 
tlie  management  of  Adolph,  and  that  she  wished 
to  remain  there  with  him — with  us.  How  I 
came  to  know  all  this  I  can  not  easily  say ;  I 
do  not  rightly  know  myself,  because  mamma 
never  mentioned  to  me  a  word  about  Adolph 
and  myself.  But,  I  know  of  a  certainty  that 
such  were  her  thoughts,  and  I  myself  thought 
so,  and  I  fancy  that  Adolph  himself  1^  the 
.same  thoughts.  Thus  things  stood,  when  it 
was  necessary  that  Adolph  must  leave  us  to 
travel  abroad,  partly  for  the  sake  of  his  health, 
and  partly  on  account  of  that  partnership  in  the 
great  iron-foundry  in  which  he  has  an  interest, 
and  the  foreign  connections  of  which  he  was  to 
extend  and  improve.  He  set  off,  and  remained 
away  for  nearly  half  a  year.  In  the  mean  time 
we  lived  in  our  very  quiet  way  at  Bragesholm. 
Adolph  did  not  often  write — ^lecause  he  is  no 
letter-writer — and  before  long  his  letters  became 
less  frequent  and  shorter.  And  theh  came  the 
long,  endless  winter,  which  is  so  intolerably 
long  up  here,  especially  for  us,  who  never  saw 
a  human-creature,  partly  because  we  are  such 


a  long  way  frpm  any  neighoors,  and  pwtly  on 
account  of  that  detestable  economy  which  is  so 
much  more  needful  than  agreeable.  And  one 
day  was  so  horribly  like  another,  so  that  there 
was  no  difference  between  them,  and  every  thing 
was  so  dreadfully  monotonous.  Mamma  is  so 
excellent  and  so  good,  but  then  mamma  has  a 
deal  to  do  with  her  affairs  and  her  ledgers,  and 
then  mamma  could  sit  the  whole  long  evening, 
even  sometimes  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
patching  and  darning  for  my  brothers,  or  spior 
ning  fine  flax  for  table-linen,  while  Ina  rea< 
aloud  to  mamma.  And  mamma  can  even  walk, 
up  and  down  in  "  the  great  joy"  when-  it  is 
moonlight — yes,  even  at  night,  and  when  the 
lights  are  put  out.  In  one  word,  mamma  knows 
not  what  it  is  to  have  ntniH'.  And  mamma 
has  also  seen,  and  heard,  and  lived  so  much  in 
the  world,  that  she  can  now  live  on  her  memory. 
But  what  had  I  for  memories  to  live  upon,  to 
go  and  promenade  in  the  moonlight  on  winter- 
nights  ?  and  who  never,  excepting  last  winter, 
was  away  from  Brageshohn,  and  who  never  ex- 
perienced any  thing  out  of  the  common  way 
since  I  was  bom  I  And  spinning  is  the  most 
drowsy  work  I  know,  and  mending  for  my 
brothers ;  God  bless  (he  eleven  lads  I — it  was 
purely  intolerable.  And  all  those  good  histor- 
ical books  of  which  Ina  and  mamma  are  so  fond, 
Livy,  Patavini,  Sturleson,  and  Co., — tl^ey  make 
me  yawn,  and  I  immediately  forget  all  they  say. 
I  would  a  deal  rather  read  now  and  then  a 
novel,  and  between  whiles  have  a  little  dance 
in  the  evening,  and  sledging  parties  in  the  day, 
and  a  little  social  amusement,  and  a  little  inno- 
cent jollity  now  and  then ;  and-for  the  rest,  to  do 
good  and  assiduously  to  govern  and  set  things 
to  rights  in  the  world — in  my  own  little  world, 
I  mean.  Because  here  in  the  house  I  never  get 
on  wel  1  with  my  inclination  for  activity.  Every- 
thing here,  since  I  came  to  years  of  discretion, 
has  gone  like  clock-work.  Mamma  does  so 
much  herself^  and  old  Lisa  would  fancy  that 
the  world  would  turn  backward  if  I  were  to  do 
any  thing  with  my  own  band  in  the  house.  I 
bad  therefore  nothing  eh<e  to  do  than  to  sit  and 
look  before  me,  for  sitting  at  my  loom,  and 
playing  on  the  piano  I  reckon  as  nothing.  And 
year  after  year  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  be- 
came more  difficult,  and  required  a  greater 
eflbrt  to  sit  so  still  in  the  world.  And  I  turned 
over  in  my  mind  the  scheme  of  establishing  a 
factory,  or  something  of  that  sort  when  Vir- 
ginia's death  occurred,  and  Adolph  came  to  live 
with  us.  The  winter  after  he  was  gone  be- 
came more  intolerable,  and  more  wearisome 
than  any  other  winter  had  ever  been.  I  reg- 
ularly longed  for  a  little  earthquake,  oi-  some 
sort  of  a  casualty  which  should  make  an  inter- 
ruption in  the  eternal  sameness  of  our  life. 
For,  though  mamma  is  excellent  and  perfect, 
and  Iml  is  an  angel,  and  the  two  amuse  them- 
selves very  well  together,  yet  their  temper  and 
mine  did  not  agree,  and  I  bad  not  society  ia 

I  either  of  them. 

I     "  One  snowy  Febmary  day,  when  we  wero 
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■ittSng  together  in  onr  accastomed  Messed  soU- 
tnde,  and  miunma  was  ntting  spinning  witli 
Ina,  and  I  was  sewing  and  yawning  because  Ina 
mshed  me  to  repeat  the  names  of  aU  the  Swed- 
ish kings  liefore  Gostayos  Vasa,  and  laughed  at 
my  distraction  and  mistalces,  I  heard  all  at  once 
a  ringing  of  bells  in  the  court,  and  I  said, 
'  Mamma,  there  are  ImUs  I'  '  No,  my  child,' 
■aid  mamma,  '  that  ringing  is  in  the  porcelain- 
store  I'  for  we  had  just  fastened  the  door,  and 
there  was  actoally  a  ringing  in  the  stove,  but  it 
was  not  that  which  I  heard,  but  a  real  ringing 
of  bells  in  the  conrt.  And,  when  I  looked  out 
of  the  window,  I  saw  a  gentleman  in  a  military 
cap,  and  wearing  a  fine  crimson  sash,  who  was 
alighting  from  a  sledge  which  stood  l>efore  the 
door.  And  this  was  Captain  Rapp,  who  had 
come  on  a  visit  to  transact  a  little  business  with 
mamma.  And  he  remained  with  us,  drank  tea, 
and  talked  with  us  for  three  hours.  And  how 
the  hours  flew  I  I  seemed  never  to  have  seen 
and  heard  such  an  excellent  and  such  an  amus- 
ing fellow  as  Captain  Rapp.  He  knew  every 
thing,  he  could  make  every  thing  clear,  and  he 
could  talk  about  every  thing,  and  be  talked  well 
and  entertainingly,  I  seemed  to  know  more  in 
these  three  hours  than  I  liad  learned  in  my 
whole  life.  And  he  Imew  every  thing  about 
Noadand,  and  talked  alxHit  the  people  and  the 
ooontry,  so  tiiat  it  quite  warmed  one's  heart. 
Mamma  henelf  said  that  she  would  not  have 
been  without  that  visit  for  a  rix-dollar  note,  so 
amused  was  she  by  it,  just  as  much  as  I  was. 
And  I  thought  to  myself  how  very  delightful  it 
would  be  to  be  often  with  such  a  pleasant  fellow 
at  Captain  Rapp.  And  such  an  entertaining 
evening  as  that  we  had  not  again  for  the  whole 
winter.  And  now  this  last  winter,  or  rather 
autumn,  when  we  again  became  so  solitary,  and 
mamma  saw  me  become  pole  and  thin,  and 
fancied  that  I  vras  unhappy  about  Adolph,  and 
so  I  was,  bnt  not  as— but  I  was  so  lonesome 
and  suffered  so  irom  ennui  j — mamma,  therefore, 
wrote  to  Fridolph,  totell  him  to  come  and  fetch 
me  to  his  hoaae  at  H.,  for  the  winter,  so  that  I 
might  divert  and  amuse  myself  with  balls  and 
oompany.  .  And  with  this  arrangement  we  were 
all  very  maoh  pleased.  For  Fridolph  and  I  are 
very  fond  of  each  other,  although  sister-in-law, 
Amelia,  is  a  little  too  prim  for  me,  and  I  am  a 
little  too  countrified  and  daring  for  her,  I  fancy. 
Captain  Rapp's  residence,  however,  was  near  to 
H.,  and  after  I  came  to  the  city  he  came  con- 
tinually there,  and  arranged  sledging  parties  and 
balls,  and  alvmys  invitai  me  to  them,  and  in 
this  way  I  had  a  prodigiously  amusing  winter, 
and  danced  at  more  than  thirty  balls.  And,  in 
•his  way,  I  learned  and  heard  from  many  people 
what  a  good  and  honorable  man  Captain  Rapp 
was,  and  how  generally  he  was  beloved  and 
esteemed.  And  now  when  I  was  about  to  re- 
turn to  Bragesholm,  and  Captain  Rapp  held  my 
hand  firmly,  and  said  that  it  was  impossible  that 
he  oould  lose  me,  because  I  had  taken  his  heart, 
I  discovered  that  he  also  had  mine,  and  then — 
we  became  betrothed  to  each  otlier  before  I 


rightly  knew  a  word  about  it ;  becanse  be  ss* 
lively  and  hasty  in  all  his  actions  I — And  nor  it 
all  depends  upon  how  mamma  takes  the  matM; 
because  I  know  very  well  what  she  will  ay. 
Mamma  has  always  said  to  her  children,  vHiet 
they  became  capable  of  judging  for  themseln^ 
even  to  me  in  my  factory-schemes,  '  Make  your' 
self  happy  in  the  way  that  suits  and  {deases  yn 
best.  I  shall  do  aU  that  lies  in  my  power  to 
advance  your  wishes.'  And  ire  know  tlX 
mamma  keeps  her  word.  Bnt  far  that  vny 
reason,  one  is  so  terribly  afraid  of  doing  ti; 
thing  against  her  wishes,  m  which  may  grin* 
her.  And  now  I  know  that  my  betrothal  wA 
Captain  Rapp  can  not  be  otherwise  than  veiy 
contrary  to  mamma's  views,  becanse  she  kiwn 
nothing  about  him,  and  has  decided  in  her  mn 
mind  that  Adolph  and  I  shall  become  hnsbial 
and  wife.  Bnt  it  would  not  have  turned  oat 
well,  becanse,  in  reality,  he  and  I  are  not  suit 
able  for  each  other.  He  is  too  lofty  and  meliii- 
choly  for  me,  and  I  am  too  much  of  an  every-^ 
person  for  him.  We  should  never  have  been  •> 
happy  as  he  and  Virginia  were,  she  who  was 
mamma  again  in  every  thing.  But  Reinhobl 
Rapp  and  I  are  jnst  made  for  each  other,  tii 
we  shall  dance  with  one  another  in  joy  and  a 
sorrow  through  life,  if  only  mamma,  ah !  if  ooh 
mamma  will  say  yes  to  it,  and  be  pleased  I 
Because,  if  mamma  now  says  yes,  as  I  kno* 
that  she  will  do,  bnt  is  not  pleased,  but  becoma 
pale  and  silent  as  she  is  sometimes,  whes  her 
mind  is  cast  dovm — and  if,  besides,  Adolph  .^hooU 
also  be  vexed,  yes,  I  could  not  bear  that ;  ai, 
let  it  go  as  it  may,  I  shall  be  unhappy — at  leas^ 
in  the  beginning  I — and  now  tell  me,  give  na 
good  advice.  How  had  I  better  act?  Wlat 
shaUwedo?"     . 

"Wait  till  to-morrow  morning,"  said  Mis 

,  "  and  then  tell  every  thing.    Talk  to 

your  mother  before  Captain  Rapp  does  it.  But 
wait  tmtil  Adolph  has  spoken  with  her.  I  ui 
very  much  mistaken  if  he  have  not  a  something 
to  confide  to  her,  a  confession  to  make  yAiti 
will  open  the  way  to  make  it  easy  for  yon.  K 
all  signs  and  my  own  good  eyes  do  not  deceiM 
me,  Adolph  has  also  chosen  a  wife — but  it  i« 
not  you ;  and  he  longs  to  speak  of  it  to  your 
mother." 

Charlotte  clapped  her  hands. 

"  Ida !  Ida  1"  exchiimed  she,  "  the  beantifol 
Ida  R.  Yes,  it  must  be  she.  I  might  kan 
understood  it  by  his  glances  at  her  after  dinner. 
Where  were  my  thoughts?  Ah,  thank  heaveni 
Then  every  thing  is  clear.  Then  every  thiii| 
will  become  easy,  and  mamma  will  be  pleasn 
with  me  and  my  choice.  A  good  choice  is 
every  way,  because  Reinhold  has  an  estate,  U" 
is  a  respectable  fellow.  Fridolph  has  promised 
to  talk  with  mamma  in  our  favor.  Aht  «> 
may  be  happy  after  all.  A  thousand:  thoosw 
thanks  for  this  hope.  Now  I  can  breathe  »?«* 
Now  Oreskutan  is  lifted  from  off  my  bieast-  '' 
has  lain  upon  me  the  whole  dinner-time,  ui ' 
was  scarcely  able  to  eat,  scarcely  able  to  swell'* 
a   morsel.     Ah  I   so  excellent!  so  fortffluMl 
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Now  I  must  go  and  see  if  I  can  talk  with  Ina ; 
for  she  must  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  and 
■he  can  talk  with  mamma  for  me.  She  is  the 
minister  of  domestic  affairs,  and  many  things 
come  to  her,  and  are  prepared  by  her  before 
Ihey  come  to  mamma,  our  most  gracious  queen 
and  moKt  affectionate  mother." 

And  Charlotte,  gay  and  beaming,  embraced 

Miss ,  and  danced  down  the  steps  to  pay  a 

visit  in  "the  little  joy,"  and  to  have  a  private 
conversation  with  the  Innermost. 

When  she  entered,  Adolph  rose  up;  and  both 
he  and  Ina  had  evidently  been  weeping.  He 
Idfsed  her  small,  white  hand,  and  pre-iscd  Char> 
kitte's  hastily  as  he  went  out  of  the  room,  and 
left  his  seat  for  her  to  open  her  inmost  heart  to 
the  Innermost. 

Toward  evening,  the  two  youngest  sons  ar- 
rived, the  youths  Yngve  and  Arvid ;  two  hand- 
some, promising  lads,  the  apple  of  their  mother's 
eye ;  Ina's  darlings,  gay  and  happy  to  be  at 
home  with  their  mother  and  sisters.  It  was 
not  possible  this  day  to  have  any  private  and 
serious  conversation  with  Mrs.  Cecilia.  AH 
confessions,  therefore,  were  deferred  until  the 
morrow.  In  the  evening,  A-dolph  besought  his 
mother-in-law  to  give  him  an  opportunity  for  a 
private  conversation  early  the  following  day. 
This  request,  and  the  thoughts  which  it  gave  rise 
to,  can.sed  Mrs.  Cecilia  to  pass  a  sleepless  night. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day, 
Mrs.  Cecilia  met  her  son-in-law  in  her  boudoir. 
She  was  pale,  and  her  hand  felt  cold  in  Adolph'>, 
as  he,  also  evidently  excited,  took  her  hand  and 
conveyed  it  to  his  lips.  He  sate  beside  her  on 
the  sofa,  and  said  tenderly — 

"  Do  not  be  displeased  with  me,  my  mother, 
if  you  find  that  I  have  acted  too  hastily.  I  am 
ready  to  concede  that — but  I  can  not  regret 
what  I  have  done  !" 

Adolph  paused  for  a  moment,  because  he 
remarked  that  his  mother-in-law  gently  trem- 
'  bled,  and  was  very  pale.  She,  however,  said 
I  nothing,  but  made  a  sign  for  him  to  proceed. 
'  Aidolph  continued,  not  without  embarrassment, 
I  but  in  a  manly  and  determined  manner. 
I  "Love  has  taken  me  by  surprise— I  have 

I         given  my  heart,  and  I  wish  to  give  my  hand,  to 
I        the  daughter  of  your  friend,  ray  mother,  she 
whom  you  also  know  and  love." 

With  an  impetuosity  which  was  nnusnal  for 
I        her,  Mrs.  Cecilia  interrupted  him,  as  she  laid 
I         ber  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  said — 
I  "  Is  it  done?— can  it  not  be  altered? — Have 

yoo  made  up  your  mind — irrevocably  ?" 

"I  have  done  sol"  said  Adolph,  resolutely, 
"  I  have  kissed  Ida  as  my  bride,  and  have  re- 
ceived her  promise  to  become  mine,  if  you,  my 
mother,  will  give  your  approval.  This  was  htr 
stipulation ;  and  ^e  1ms  now  returned  hither 
with  me,  to  beg  yon — to  bless  your  children." 
Mrs.  Cecilia  sigbed  deeply,  and  covered  her 
eyes  with  her  hands. 

Adolph  now  gave  a;  hasty  aecetwt  or  his  first 
aoqiiaintsnce  vrith  Ida  at  the  foreign  both,  and 
tto  JB^ittMieii  -vrlridi  ake  then  BMde  apaa  trim 
D 


by  her  force  of  character,  and  her  behavior 
under  the  most  painful  circumstances ;  of  their 
late  meeting  during  the  journey  to  Avasaxa,  and 
of  all  that  took  place  there.  He  told  her  eVery 
thing,  candidly  and  honestly.  Mrs.  Cecilia  con- 
tinued silent,  and  still  kept  her  eyes  concealed 
by  her  hands. 

"  My  mother  I  my  mother  I"  said  Adolph,  at 
length,  deeply  affected,  "speak  to  me,  look  at 
me !  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  be  greatly  dis- 
pleased ?  that  you  can  be  actually  opposed  to 
receive  as  a  daughter  this  glorious  Ida,  whose 
character  I  know  that  you  admire  ?  If  it  be  so, 
forgive  mo,  my  mother,  this  sorrow,  and  believe 
me,  that  it  shall  be  one  day  effaced  by  her  affec- 
tion and  mine  toward  yon,  by  the  happiness  yon 
will  see  your  children  enjoying  near  you.  For 
I  know  that  you  merely  desire  our  welfare,  our 
best  welfare.  But  speak — speak  to  me,  my 
mother  I" 

"  Adolph,"  said  Mrs.  Cecilia,  with  Ormness, 
but  still  very  pale,  "I  will  be  candid  with  you. 
You  have  been,  and  are  very  dear  to  me  j  none 
of  ray  iions  b  dearer,  and  I  can  not  deny  but 
that  this  step  which  yon  have  taken  is  painful 
to  me — I  regard  it  as  too  hasty.  Ida  is  not 
the  woman  whom  I  should  have  wished  for  Vir- 
ginia's successor  to  your  hand  in  my  house.  I 
do  not  believe  that  she  can  make  a  hnsbanc 
happy.  Her  character,  although  noble,  is  toe 
proud,  and  her  temper  is  not  good.  I  can  not 
deny  but  that  I  bad  other  plans,  other  vrishe.s, 
for  yon ;  but  that  is  the  usual  'weakness  of 
mothers,  dear  Adolph,  and  their  usual,  miscal- 
culations. No  matter,  you  had  a  right  to  choose 
for  yourself,  without  reference  to  any  other, 
except — ^your  little  boy.  May  Ida  be  a  good 
mother  to  him,  may  she  make  you  happy,  and 
she  shall  not  have  cause  to  complain  of  coldness 
in  me !  Of  thb  be  certain,  Adolph,  that  the 
wife  yon  choose  will  be  well  received  by  your 
mother.    May,  may  she  only  make  you  happy." 

And  with  tearful  -  eyes  and  maternal  affec- 
tion, Mrs.  Cecilia  embraced  ber  son-in-law. 

"  And  now,"  continued  she,  as  she  went  to- 
ward her  chamber,  "I  wish  to  be  alone  for  a 
moment.  At  breakfast,  you  shall  bring  your 
Ida  to  me." 

Mrs.  Cecilia  went  into  her  own  room.  She 
wished  to  collect  her  mind  in  quietness,  and  to 
calm  her  excited  feelings ;  for  she  was  painfully 
excited  by  what  bad  happened.  It  was  very 
repugnant  to  her  feelings  to  see  Ida  take  Vir- 
ginia's place,  and  die  felt  that  the  old  lady  of 
Bragesholm,  arid  the  yotmg  lady  that  was  to  be 
wonid  never  bo  happy  there  together.  She 
thought  also  with  uneasiness  of  Charlotte. 
Charlotte  who  had  attached  her  affections  to 
Adolph,  how  would  she  like  it; — how  would 
she  bear  it?  But  Mrs.  Cecilia  was  not  long 
abandoned  to  these  nnvions  thoughts,  for  the 
chamber-door  opened,  and  Charlotte  peeped  in. 
When  she  saw  her  mother  sitting  in  the  arm- 
ohair,  pale  and  serious,  she  hastened  np  to  her, 
kissed  her,  and  besought  her,  with  suppressed 
lean,  not  to  be  vexed  -with  ber,  for  that  she- 
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bad  something  to  say,  something  to  confess  to 
beri 

Mrs.  Cecilia,  almost  startled,  begged  of  her 
daughter  to  speak. 

And  Charlotte  spoke :  relating  and  confessing 
all  that  which  vre  already  know.  It  was  to  her 
an  indescribable  comfort  when  she  saw  her 
mother's  coantenance  brighten  daring  her  naive 
relation,  and  in  the  end  kindly  smile.  In  con- 
sequence, Charlotte  became  more  and  more 
eloquent  in  praise  of  Reinhold  Ra{^  and  re- 
ferred to  Fridolph  to  prove  the  troth  of  all  that 
■he  had  said  in  praise  of  him. 

After  the  confession  which  Adolph  had  made, 
it  was  actually  a  little  consolatory  and  alleviating 
to  Mrs.  Cecilia  to  hear  Charlotte,  who  at  once 
relieved  her  from  all  anxiety  as  to  her  daughter's 
unhappy  attachment,  although  it  aw<Ae  some 
fear  in  her  mind  lest  she  also  had  been  over 
hasty  in  her  selection  of  a  friend  for  life.  Mrs. 
CeoUia,  however,  said — 

"  My  dear  child  I  yon  know  that  you  are  at 
liberty  to  choose  and  to  determine  for  your  own 
life's  happiness,  according  as  yon  think  it  beet, 
and  that  I  will  not  interfere  in  so  important  a 
matter  as  marriage.  On  this  subject,  people 
must  choose  and  determine  for  themselves,  and 
I  have  that  confidence  in  my  Charlotte,  as  to 
believe  that  her  choice  will  redound  to  her 
honor ;  and  if  I  now  beg  that  a  little  time  may 
intervene  before  the  affair  is  Anally  concluded, 
it  is  because  I  should  wish  to  see  myself  that 
you  are  fully  assured  as  to  your  choice,  and  that 
you  yourself  are  satisfied ;  and  also  because  I 
myself  should  like  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  him  to  whom  it  is  confided  to  conduct  my 
beloved  child  from  her  maternal  home,  as  well 
as  to  leave  her  happiness  in  his  keeping.  He 
most,  indeed,  be  a  very  good  young  man,  if  .1 
am  to  be  contented  vritli  him.  But  that  I  hope 
Captain  Rapp  is,  and  I  shall  talk  with  Fridolph 
•bout  him,  and  with  himself  if  he  wishes  it. 
And,  in  any  case,  I  h(^  that  he  will  remain  at 
Bragesholm  as  long  as  he  can." 

Mrs.  Cecilia  said  this  so  affectionately  and  so 
worthily  at  the  same  time,  that  Charlotte  was 
deeply  affected,  and  delighted  with  her  maternal 
kindness  and  justice,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  Mid  covered  her  hands  with  kisses. 
Affected  and  joyful  at  the  same  time,  she 
hastened  afterwaird  to  communicate  the  good 
tidings  to  Captain  Rapp,  who  was  waiting  at 
bis  post,  anxiously  expectant,  and  then  to  Miss 
,  who  also  was  waiting. 

Charlotte  had  not  been  ten  minutes  away, 

when   Miss made  her  entrance  into  her 

chamber,  and  with  a  half-serious,  half-comio 
air  of  embarrassment,  said  that  she  had — a  con- 
fession to  make. 

"  Tou  also  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cecilia,  amazed 
and  almost  amused  by  this  rehearsal.  "Nay, 
that  would  be  actually  too  much.  Perhaps  you, 
my  old,  sensible  Enuly,  have  allowed  yourself 
to  be  surprised  by  love,  and  have  gone  and 
betrothed  yomaelf  I" 

"  HeaTen  kelp  ae  I  lo  h  ii,"  lud  Mim  —, — 


"Colonel  G  has  wooed  me,  and  I  IIm* 

said,  yes,  thank  you  I" 

Mrs.  Cecilia  laughed  oat  aloud.  "  N^,  dut 
is  too  fooMsb,"  exclaimed  she;  "and  I  kno* 
not  where  it  will  end.  AH  that  is  now  wauthg, 
is  that  my  little  Sprig  dwuld  come  and  coofcsi 
that  he  has  given  away  his  heart,  and  maifai  a 
choice  for  life,  and  that  my  old  overseer  skooU 
come  and  make  known  to  me  his  betrothal  witk 
my  old  Lisa;  then  it  would  be  complete.  I 
fancy  that  this  hot  midsummer  has  bewitcheii 
the  people,  and  has  kindbd  fire  both  in  heart 
and  brain.  And  even  you,  dear,  old  frioKlt 
Nay.  that  is  too  absurd.  Yon,  who  were  so 
piously  and  so  seriously  to  sit  and  spin,  and  to 
play  at  cards,  and  to  wind  yam  and  sing  oU 
songs  with  me  this  autumn  and  winter,  that 
you  now  instead,  should  be  thinking  of  marrisge 
and  romantic  scenes,  and  not  be  a  morsel  wiser 
than  young  folks  who  have  let  themselves  be 
surprised  by  love !" 

Thus  did  Mrs.  Cecilia  continue  to  jest  and  Is 

excite  herself  so  that  Miss became  actoaBy 

bewildered;  and,  in  the  end,  quite  distressed. 
When,  however,  Mrs.  Cecilia  saw  tears  flowiaf 
from  the  large  brown  eyes,  she  took  her  fnakl 
in  her  arms,  saying — 

"Dear  Emily,  I  jest;  bat  now,  serioosly,  1 
congratulate  -yon.     I  have  heard  a  deal  that  is 

good  of  Colonel  G ,  and  I  think  that  he 

iodra  like  a  man  of  honor;  and,  if  he  makes  yoa 
happy,  I  shall  not  be  oflended  that  you,  like  all 
the  rest,  desert  me,  and  that  I  must  wind  mj 
raveled  skeins  alone.  But  one  thing  I  shsll 
stipulate  for,  and  that  is,  that  I  riiall  provide 
for  your  wedding,  and  that  it  shall  be  held  hen, 
at  Bragesholm.  I  will  in  some  way  hare  a 
part  in  this  universal  game  at  wooing.  And 
we  may  perhaps  have  more  than  cme  wedding 
to  celebrate  here." 

If,  after  this,  the  little  Sprig  had  actually 
come  and  made  his  confession,  and  had  said 
that  he  had  been  surprised  by  love,  and  made 
his  choice,  and  given  away  his  little  heart,  it 
would  have  been  no  more  than  the  truth.  Aid 
Mrs.  Ceoilia  became  aware  of  all  this,  wheo,ii 
the  course  of  the  day,  she  saw  the  little  %ing 
so  joyously  skipping  and  playing  abont  the 
lovely  little  Naima,  evidently  smitten,  and  the 
two  very  soon  calling  obe  another  husband  aad 
wife.  And  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  saaia 
day,  the  old  overseer,  after  the  usual  aooooiM 
had  been  given  up  of  the  day's  work,  amid 
many  contortions  and  bashful  coughs,  blusfain^ 
made  the  confession,  Xbat  he  was  thinking  <f 
entering  into  matrimony  with  that  viitaou 
young  woman,  Lisa;  and  that  they  both  bad 
made  np  their  minds,  if  the  gracioas  \ii} 
would  allow  it,  then — yes,  then — ^Mts.  Ceeiis 
began  actually  to  believe  that  there  was  anas 
witchcraft  afloat,  and  that  the  midsommer  sw 
had  this  year  some  partloalarly  inflammaUy 
power. 

"HowwOlitba  withos?"  said  she,  j«Uaf 
ly,  to  laa;  "it  is  imponiUe  that  w«  M*  t* 
wjthpot  onr  ptrt  in  thit  nai* 
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^p.  And  now  I  expect  that  oar  young  artist 
wiU  be  making  bis  declaration  and  confession  to 
me  of  as." 

The  yoaths,  Yngve  and  Arvid,  had  also  their 
confession  to  make,  and  at  the  confessional  of 
bsm\j  love  thej  opened  their  hearts  to  the 
mother  and  the  Innermost.  But  they  were  not 
of  so  amorous  a  nature  as  the  former.  Yngve 
stood  upon  the  boundary  between  two  paths, 
which  were  opened  for  his  preferment,  and  the 
choice  between  the  two  was  difficult  to  him. 
His  mother  said — 

"Do  not  ask  by  which  yon  will  obtain  the 
greatest  advantage  to  yourself;  ask  by  which 
you  can  make  your  pound  most  serviceable  to 
your  native  land." 

Arvid  had  begun  his  career  with  uncommon 
■access,  but  had  also  met  with  opposition,  envy, 
hostility,  and  was  made  uneasy  diereby. 

To  him  the  mother  said — 

"  Do  you  fear  the  storms  ?  Do  you  not  know, 
my  child,  that  only  through  storms  can  the  young 
tree  grow,  and  become  great  and  strong.  But 
— be  not  everccane  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil 
with  good." 

The  two  youths  were  only  in  love  with  mother 
and  sisters,  and  only  smitten  by  all  the  charms 
of  nature  and  a  country  life. 

As  concerned  Theodore,  he  -was  not  very  far 
from  the  confession  of  which  Mrs.  Cecilia  spoke 
in  jest.  There  had  arisen  between  the  old  lady 
of  Bragesholm  and  himself  a  kind  of  relationship, 
by  no  means  infrequent  between  elderly  ladies 
and  yoong  agreeable  men,  (dthough  strangers  in 
their  families.  A  sentiment  as  that  of  mother 
and  son  existed  between  them,  which  for  him, 
the  motherless,  had  in  an  especial  manner  a 
peculiarly  captivating  and  aiSecting  delight. 
This  may  be  easily  curved  in  the  notes  which 
he  made  at  this  time,  and  wrote  to  his  firieDd, 
and  which  we  find  here  before  os. 
From  neoJort't  Letter. 

"  BniailMlm,  Jaljr. 

"  It  makes  a  deep  impression  v<^en  we  return 
from  the  world's  great  inn,  where  all  is  in  mo- 
tion, coming  and  going,  to  a  home  where  per- 
manence has  taken  up  its  abode.  The  tranquil- 
ly in  the  hoose,  the  quiet  order  c^  the  daily 
movements,  every  thing  b^ars  a  stamp  of  peace 
and  firmness,  wUoh  upon  this  rolling  globe  al- 
most amazes  him  who  has  long  been  whirled 
about  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  and 
has  almost  forgotten — home.  We  meet  fa  the 
house-servants  with  firiendly,  pleasant  ooonte- 
nanoes ;  the  elder  ones  have  beisn  here  at  least 
twenty  years,  the  younger  are  the  children  of 
the  dependents  of  the  estate,  \ftio  consider  it 
fintunate  to  have  them  brought  op  at  the  hall. 
All  in  the  house  has  the  air  ol  home,  calm,  dis> 
ereet,  contented. 

"Mrs.  Cecilia  condncted  m«  thnragh  the 
rooms,  telling  me  their  names  and  traditions — 
for  every  room  has  its  own  and  showed  me 
the  old  piotures,  the  family  portraits,  Mrs. 
Martha  (^haoe,  and  her  paintings  and  inscrtp- 
Hmt  w  the  gmt  baQ — "the  gnat  joy,"  and 


talked  to  me  of  ray  ancestors.     What  df  you 
think  I  felt  in  all  this  ? 

"She  has  greatly  beautified  the  place  all 
around,  planted,  laid  out,  and  cultivated.  I  caa 
well  understand  how  she  has  grown  into  unity 
with  the  place :  how  she  must  love  it. 

"She  treats  me  with  motherly  tenderness. 
She  has  invited  me  to  remain  here  as  long  as  I 
find  it  agreeable.  I  fancy  she  is  quite  at  her 
ease  with  me.  This  feeling  makes  me  happy, 
and  the  more  I  see  and  hear  her,  the  more  im- 
possible I  find  to  believe  ill  of  her.  Yes,  my 
dark  suspicions  vanish  before  this  bright  form,  as 
shadows  before  the  eye  of  day.  Like  Lady 
Minnetrost  in  the  Zaubtrring,  she  fans  with  the 
stems  of  lilies  peace  into  the  swelling  and  rest- 
less bosom.  I  sufler,  in  the  mean  time,  IVom 
seeing  her  so  gentle  and  unsosploiously  go  be- 
side me  like  .... 

"  Bat  I  mean  no  ill.  I  would  only  be  certain, 
and  become  at  one  with  myself  about  my  mode 
of  proceeding  .... 

"  I  ramble  out  in  the  warm,  cloudless  nights, 
in  the  magic  splendor  of  a  light  which  is  never 
seen,  never  moves.  I  have  little  sleep.  Why 
should  we  sleep  when  we  can  live  and  enjoy? 
Yes,  I  now  emoy  life  for  a  moment,  but  pretty 
much  as  our  first  parents  enjoyed  the  forbidden 
ihiit  .... 

"  By  day,  I  am  much  with  the-  old  lady  and 
the  Innermost ;  she,  you  know,  whom  I  do  not 
yet  rightly  comprehend  what  she  is.  A  natural 
person  she  certainly  is  not,  for  she  reads  Greek 
and  Latin,  Herodotus,  Tacitus,  till  late  of  nights, 
and  talks  like  a  philosopher)  and  can  at  the 
same  time  joke  and  laugh  at  nothing,  like  the 
most  joyous  child,  but  with  a  quick  woman's  fine 
sense.  And  this  creature  has  merely  a  head — 
but  an  angel's  head — and  a  pair  of  wings. 
Now,  don't  tell  me  that  this  is  a  natural  per- 
son I 

"Don't  tell  me  either  that  I  am — in  love: 
for  then  I  shall  grow  angry.  One  does  not  fall 
m  love  with  the  fourth  part  of  a  human  being, 
with  a  head  and  a  pair  of  wings,  though  it  does 
utter  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  smile  and 
joke  bewitchingly. 

"Bat ....  when  Odin  gave  away  one  of  his 
eyes  to  get  the  head  of  Mimer  for  himself,  I- 
think  he  did  wisely.  For  you  can  not  pay  too 
dearly  for  a  companionship  through  life,  which 
makes  yon  never  feel  lonely,  and  never  feel  life 
poor,  but  have  a  living  well  to  go  to  and  draw 
fixxn. 

"  I  would  wish  always  to  be  near  the  Inner- 
most ;  read  to  her,  draw  and  paint  before  her 
eyes,  and  talk  to  her,  and  learn  of  her,  and  serve 
Iwr  as  one  would  worship  and  serve  an  en- 
chanted princess.     But  love  I  .  .  .  . 

"  Say  rather  that  I  am  in  love  with  the  M 
lady ;  for  truly  I  am  drawn  toward  her  by  » 
wraderfiil  power.  I  oould  sit  at  hei  feet,  press 
my  face  on  the  hem  of  her  light  dress,  kbs  it, 
and  weep.  But  sometimes  I  eontend  with  her 
secretly,  and  aoouae  her  of  my  wasted  and  aai* 
iog  past  taba^y  fifit. 
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"■/Jut,  M-lien  I  am  with  them — ^these  t\ro— 
when  I  talk  with  tbem,  and  they  talk  with  me,  1 
become  ealm  and  cheerful.  There  breathes 
peora  from  their  spirits.  They  must,  they 
rnuDt  be  children  of  a  hiffher  light  I 

"  Listen !  do  you  believe  that  in  order  to  be 
fondamentally  a  philosopher,  one  must  neces- 
sarily  have  read  philosophical  books,  and  written 
philosophic  theses?  Do  you  believe  that  the 
highest  results  of  the  highest  philosophy  may 
show  themselves  in  a  human  soul,  which  has 
never  heard  the  name  of  SchelUng,  or  uf  Hegel  ? 
In  love  I  Do  you  believe  that  the  eternal  truth, 
that  wisdom  waits  to  take  up  her  dwelling  among 
nen,  till  the  professed  philoKophers  prepare  a 
place  for  her,  and  cry — 'Here  is  her  grace!' 
and  to  mankind—'  Here  she  sits,  good  people  I' 

"  And  if  he  makes  a  false  announcement,  and 
she  docs  not  sit  there,  do  yon  believe  that  it 
delddes  or  misleads  such  a  soul  I  O,  go  I  it 
moves  Aer  not!  No! — she  looks  down  into 
the  depth  of  her  conscience,  and  finds  there  an- 
other Ught,  another  doctrine,  and  she  flings  from 
her,  or  leaves  behind  the  false  philosophy  with 
—a  smile. 

"  Faith — what  is  faith  ?  It  b  the  lowest,  and 
it  IS  the  highest.  It  may  be  the  spirit's  slavish 
bowing  before  a  statue,  or  a  letter :  it  may  also 
be  the  rational  spirit's  divination  of  the  eteraal 
truth. 

'*  Is  not  faith  then  the  spirit's  royal  rood  to 
the  Most  High?  The  short  cut — the  bird's. 
way  over  the  mountain  7  .  .  .  . 

"  And  would  I  by  this  condemn  learning  and 
philosophy  ?  by  no  means.  She  is  the  shield, 
and  wall,  and  fortress ;  and,  like  a  sun,  one  day 
will  her  word  shine  over  life  through  all  the 
•louds  of  thought.  But,  observe,  I  think  it  is 
thus.  When  the  heavenly  Idea  descends  to  earth, 
and  takes  up  its  abode  among  the  children  of 
men,  she,  in  one,  goes  more  to  the  head,  in  an- 
other,  more  to  the  imagination-<-that  wonderful 
inner  room  full  of  clear  mirrors  of  reflection'— 
and,  in  a  third,  more  to  the  heart.  And  all 
these,  the  head,  the  imagination,  the  heart,  hove 
their  own  mode  of  receiving  and  giving  fertb 
the  heavenly  revelation.  For,  to  every  one  of 
these  she  gives  herself  fuUy,  and  yet  in  adifTcr- 
•«nt  fashion,  and,  therefore,  they  ought  to  listen 
to  each  other. 

"  But  which  has  the  most  immediate,  geniune 
perception  and  view  ? 

"  Yesterday,  in  a  quiet  hour,  I  chatted  with 
Mrs.  Cecilia.  We  were  alone.  She  sate  and 
sewed :  I  gave  myself  the  reinii,  and  talked  to 
ker  of  whatever  suggested  itself.  The  dtfk 
spirit  was  then  upon  me.  I  gave  vent  to  a 
whole  host  oT  questionings  and  doubts ;  all  the 
people  of  the  shades,  whom  the  inquiries  of  our 
time  have  called  up,  let  them  now  exist,  and 
4aricen  the  sun,  and  spread  abroad  ov*r  life, 
tUs  and  the  next — for  the  two  are  one — a  thor- 
oaghly  pitch-dark  night.  I  would  see  ho^  she 
to^  it.  It  irritated  me  to  sea  her  always  so 
9alm  and  so  bright ;  and  I  vrould,  at  least, 
frighten  her  a  little,  and  hear  tin  nraal  esd»- 


mation,  '  Heaven  defend  us !'  or  '  Good  gi^ 
cious !' 

"  But  she  said  nothing.  She  quite  allowei 
roe  to  go  on  talking ;  and,  when  I  had  done  (or 
want  of  opposition,  and  of  something  still  wons 
to  say  than  I  had  said,  she  merely  heaved  a 
gentle  sigh,  and  then  looked  up,  and  gazed  tt 
n>e,  and  smiled !  But  so  kind,  so  serene,  sa 
sweet  and  full  of  motheriy  tenderness,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  so  arch,  that  I  became  coafounct. 
cd,  perplexed,  and  knew  not  what  I  iihould  make 
of  this  smiling.  For  not  a  word  did  she  say  io 
explanation  of  it ;  but  yet  there  lay  in  it  a  great, 
unshakable  wisdom  for  hersell^  for  me,  and  for 
aU  the  world.  A  wonderful  smile !  But  sine* 
then,  it  has,  as  it  were,  shone  down  into  my 
soul. 

''  Whence  ooma  such  smiles?  Are  they  not 
beams  from  some  original  fountain  of  light  ? 

"  When  God  would  iUumine  and  warm  the 
world,  must  be  first  qieak  and  demonstrate? 
No !  But  he  gives  to  the  sun  hu  smiling  beam. 
First  life,  then  doctrine.  First  light  (wisdom), 
then  the  teaching  of  it. 

"And  listen!  Usten!  When  this  spirit,  » 
living,  so  smiling,  is  a  woman,  beBevest  thou  not 
that  it  has  some  pecnliar  significtmce  ? 

"Why  went  Nuraa. to  Egeria  to  fetch  vriv 
dom  ?  Why  listened  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks 
to  Aspasia's  inspirations  ?  Why  hod  all  the  as- 
cient  oracles  priestesses.?  And  the  Vala  and 
Idnna  of  the  North,  alone,  the  secrets  of  the  ori- 
gin and  object  of  the  world?  Why  have  lU 
people  still,  to  the  present  day,  a  feeling  of  a 
mysterious  power  in  woman,  whom  they  alter- 
nately quail  and  worship,  but  almost  alvray»— 
in  good  or  in  evil— cause  to  silver  ? 

"  Is  it  not  beoause  she,  the  last-bom  of  orea* 
tion,  the  closing  work  of  the  Creator,  now  n>- 
tains  a  secret  and  deeper  hood  of  union  with  all 
the  original  springs  of  life,  and  tkat  the  word  ct- 
life  is  still  always  first  boni  in  her  soul  ? 

"  Fancies  I  say  you,  and  point  to  the  crra. 
tons  of  the  every-day  wvrU.  Yoa  are  right, 
bat  I  am  ri^t,  tleo  I  .  .  . 

*         *         «         *         •  « 

"  I  wander  and  ride  about  much  on  the  a*. 
tate.  I  visit  the  peasants  and  the  laborers  «f 
the  estate  in  their  dveUii^s.  I  ask  them  qoe*. 
tiona,  and  kt  them  talk,  and  I  listen  and  lean. 
He  who  needs  it  might  convnce  himself  hers, 
that  no  propoity  was  ever  improved  in  the  loay 
run  vrithottt  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  tka 
working  people  upon  it,  and  that  Christian  jut- 
ice  and  kiadaess  in  these  respects  are  also  wori^ 
ly  wisdom.  The  lower  economy  must  beooss 
a  higher;  naiA  ascend  to  Heaven  and  be  bcp. 
ticed  thera,  if  it  is  really  tq  fertilize  tba  earth 
and  life.  I  hear  and  I  see  it  here;  whtn  the 
servant  of  the  establishment  labors  with  a  prat- 
peat  of  becomiag  ft  eottager :  a  eettager  if  ht 
manage  well,  a  farmer,  or  a  small  proprietor; 
and  the  cottager  and  th»  termer  do  not  culli- 
vate  their  land  well  withoat  caring  to  adont 
their  hooaea,  where  the  day  laborer  knevrs  that 
his  Inlior  is.  observed,  and  Anally  rgwaiiM,  wmt 
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where  the  relation  between  master  and  servant 
is  full  of  good  will  and  confidence.  Upon  the 
jostioe  and  impartiality  of  the  old  lady  all  rely 
M  firmly  as  upon  our  Lord's ;  and  so  they  work 
With  hope.  And  this  lively  hope  generates  joy 
in  labor,  and  joy  in  rest ;  and  tlfoa  songs  arise 
amid  field  and  meadow,  and  fill  the  neighbor- 
hood with  animating  sounds.  And  of  evenings, 
the  young  people  of  the  country  challenge  echo 
to  laughter ;  and  he  who  does  not  reckon  such 
gladness  as  part  of  the  property  and  produce 
sf  country  life,  deserves  no  other  produce  what- 
ever— but  ...  I  hear  and  I  see,  every  day,  this 
hdy  and  her  &mily  regarded  here  as  a  bless- 
ii^! 

****** 
"  But  he  who  oould  not  come  without  taking 
this  away ;  who  could  come  merely  as  a  cloud 
over  the  suo,  a  calamity  upon  good  fortune, . .  . 
why  should  he  come  at  all?  Why  should  he 
appear  7  What  does  it  signify  if  an  insignifi- 
oant  human  life  disappears  silently  ?  .  .  .  . 

****** 

" '  Do  as  other  people ;  be  like  other  peo- 
ple I'  was  always  the  ideal  which  was  placed 
before  me  in  very  early  years.  But  then  I  could 
not,  and  now  ...  I  would  not  be  as  other  peo- 
ple, as  people  generally.  That  may  sound  self- 
ish ;  perhaps  it  is  so.  I  can  not  help  it.  I  stand 
by  it 

**•••* 

'"What  do  you  more  than  others?'  says  the 
Saviour,  when  he  desires  to  elevate  his  disciples 
above  the  ordinary  doings  of  the  world. 

"  He  would  have  us  be  something  extraor- 
dinary ;  that  we  shall  have  some  peculiar  salt  in 
OS,  that  therewith  we  may  salt  life. 

****** 

"  And  yet  if  she  were  capable  of  doing  me 
injustice ;  yet  if  all  were  inclined  to  do  me  in- 
justice, ought  I  not,  notwithstanding,  to  be  able 
to  act  right  1  Right  before  my  own  judgment 
seat ;  right  before  that  eternal  eye  which  looks 
into  me,  and  in  whose  light  my  soul  was  once 
light  and  happy  for  a  moment  I  .  .  .  . 

"  And  hereafter,  how  will  it  be  7 
****** 

"  But  to  the  end— often  late  enough,  but  still 
commonly  the  earnest  seeker  finds  upon  the 
earth  his  quiet  retreat,  his  peaceful  room,  where 
he  can  kindle  his  lamp,  and  make  it  bright  and 
comfortable  around  him  while  the  evening 
passes  on,  and  say — '  Here  it  b  good  for  me  to 
be  waiting  for  the  great  morning.' 

"  Yes,  many,  but  the  multitude  ?  striving 
souls ;  restless  souls ; — my  brothers  and  sisters ! 
^^hall  ye  find  rest  before  the  flower  of  your 
life  is  quenched,  the  glowing  heart  sinlcs  in 
ashes,  and  snow  lies  cold  and  heavy  on  yonr 
breast?  There  are  fire-souls,  Ph<£nix  spirits 
who  nourish  themselves  in  fire,  who  kiss  the 
very  flowers  which  destroy  them ;  who  rest  on 
their  burning  pile  with  love,  waiting  to  be 
changed ;  conscious  of  a  greater  destiny  on 
earth,  than  peace,  than  happiness ! — 

Ye  happy,  ye  unhappy  I  1  lament  not  for  you. 


In  yonr  silent  deep,  upon  yonr  night1|f  hill,  the 
Highest  is  with  you,  coveting  or  comforting. 
Ye  are  alone  with  him.  Ye  know  it,  ye  feel  it, 
and  that  is  enough.  So  was  He  with  Moses, 
so  with  CEdipus,  so  with  one  far  greater  than 
these.  He  took  them  aside  in  their  last  conflict. 
They  were  alone  with  him  :  they  felt  it,  and  it 
was  sufiicieat. 

"  But  we,  we  who  live  in  the  lowly  valleys 
of  earth,  who  seek  enjoyment  and  peace,  we 
who  only  breathe  easily  in  the  love  and  appro- 
bation of  omr  fellow-creatures,  who  desire  to 
warm  ourselves  in  life's  sun,  wo— ah !  I  roust 
descend  lower  yet — who  need  eoflee  and  cigars, 
the  covered  b<»rd  and  the  cushioned  bed,  and 
who,  while  we  are  seeking  our  peace  with  heav- 
en, even  are  seeking  comfort  on  the  earth — we 
legion ! — Oh  !  how  difficult  to  break  ourselves 
loose  from  the  enthralling  bond ! — 

"  But,  when  that  is  done,  then  ....  then  it 
must  be  grand,  and  I  shall  breathe  more  freely; 
I  shall  steod  upon  the  mountain  as  once  before, 
above  the  north  wind,  happy  in  the  eternal 
light. 

**•*•• 

"  But  I  linger,  for  ....  I  enjoy  a  brief  mo- 
ment of  happiness  with  mankind,  as  I  never 
enjoyed  it  before.  I  delay  my  departure.  A 
brief  moment.  -Ola  brief  moment  yet  let  me 
dream  and  be  glad — be  once  more  a  child  I 

"  And  if  they  should  love  me  ?  If  she  should 
be  able  to  receive  with  joy  the  returned  one, 
the  one  arisen  from  the  deed?  ....  But  it  is 
impossible.  It  is  childish  to  think  of.  Some- 
times I  think  it  better  to  take  myself  away  with- 
out more  a/io.  And  perhaps  I  should  in  that  do 
the  best  and  wisest.  I  wonder  if  any  one  would 
miss  me  7" 

Here  ended  Theodore's  letter. 

A  week  had  passed  over  since  the  "  coofes- 
sion-day,"  as  it  was  called  in  the  family,  and 
while  the  younger  members  of  the  bouse,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Cecilia,  had  in  every 
way  enjoyed  the  beautiful  weather  and  the 
pleasantness  of  the  country,  she  had  written 
and  worked  much  in  quietness,  partly  in  her 
own  room,  partly  in  that  of  the  Innermost,  who 
was  a  most  helpful  minister  of  finance  and  ao- 
countant  in  the  family  department. 

And  so  came  the  day  on  which  the  affair  of 
the  property  should  be  concluded ;  and  the  pur- 
chaser, a  neighbor  of  Mrs.  Cecilia's,  should 
come  with  his  family  to  Bragesholm.  A  few 
other  neighbors  were  invited  also.  A  dinner 
was  to  be  giVen,  and  Mrs.  CeoiUa  had  begged 
all  her  friends  aad  her  children  to  remain  there 
over  the  day. 

The  day  was  come,  and  the  neighbors  came 
with  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  their  boys, 
too.  The  young  girls  came  separately  forward 
and  conrtesied  to  Mrs.  Cecilia,  who  must  look 
at  their  homespun  dresses,  or  at  their  necklaces 
of  self-made  rose-beads.  .  And  Mrs.  Cecilia  was 
very  friendly  and  motherly  toward  them,  praised 
their  cleverness,  and  called  them  thou — not  be- 
cause she  was  related  to  them,  or  a  partiouhir 
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friend  of  their  parants,  bat  beeaase  they  were 
young  girls  whom  ab«  had  seen  grow  op,  and 
she  an  old  and  venerable  lady.  And  I  have 
often  heard  old  and  amiable  ladies  address 
young  girls  with  thou,  even  on  their  first  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  when  I  myself  was  young,  I 
was  glad  to  be  thus  treated.  It  felt  so  mater- 
nally kind.  And  so  thought  evidently  the  young 
girls  on  this  occasion;  for  they  blushed  and 
smiled,  and  kissed  the  white  hand  of  Mrs. 
Cecilia,  who  softly  stroked  their  rosy  cheeks. 
They  were  evidently  delighted  with  the  old 
lady. 

The  dinner  was — like  all  great  dinners — more 
ostentatious  and  profusely  sumptuous  than  was 
necessary.  The  colonel  had  all  possible  cause 
to  ponder  on  his  dreadful  mbtake,  and  to  sigh 
over  the  wickedness  of  the  world.  Mrs.  Cecilia 
sate  between  the  two  most  distinguished  gentle- 
men, a  judge  and  a  proprietor  of  iron-works — 
two  very  amiable,  heavy  gentlemen.  Adolph, 
as  host,  sate  opposite  to  her,  between  Ida  and 
a  heavy,  good-natured  lady.  People  ate,  and 
drank,  and  talked.  The  bottles,  which  Adolph 
caused  to  go  briskly  round,  loosed  the  bonds  of 
the  tongue.  Bat  politics  came  np  amid  the 
dinner,  and  there  began  to  be  storm  and  strife ; 
but  Mrs.  Cecilia  broke  it  off  by  proposing  a 
toast  for  peace — the  peace  at  the  table,  in  (act. 
And  so  the  strife  was  laid,  but  mnrmuring  gently 
like  a  storm,  and  ready  to  break  out  afresh :  and 
as  Captain  Rapp  unluckily  touched  on  a  parlia- 
mentary topic,  an  apple  of  discord  for  the  dif- 
ferent parties,  the  dispote  burst  forth  anew,  and 
with  so  terrible  a  viojence,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
allayed  again  easily.  Captain  Rapp  grew  hot, 
and  shouted — the  colonel  screamed ;  worst  of 
all  screeched  the  gentle  brother,  and  talked  only 
of  hiingijig,  and  catting  off  people's  heads,  and 
was  especially  liberal  of  treating  his  fellow-men 
to  the  hish.  Theodore  fired  np  against  him 
with  all  the  fury  of  a  philanthropist,  defended 
the  cause  of  humanity,  and  all  shouted  at  once, 
and  no  one  would  listen  to  the  other,  and  the 
gentle  brother  and  Captain  Reinhold  Rapp  be- 
came the  chief  opponents.  The  ladies  who, 
themselves  excited,  sought  to  calm  the  combat- 
ants, found  only  half  a  hearing.  At  length 
Adolph,  watohmg  his  opportunity,  suddenly 
burst  forth,  glass  in  hand.  With  a  lively  song, 
and  began — 

■■  J0U7  bojrs,  year  |IUMs  dtaln." 
A  silence  struck  across  the  storm,  and  the 
angry  words,  half  by  fair  means  and  half  by 
foul,  were  compelled. to  plunge  again  into  the 
throats  of  the  combatants,  washed  down  by  the 
fiery,  peaceful  spirit  of  the  wine.  Long  life, 
then,  to  wine  and  song  at  the  right  nick  of  time. 
As  I  have  said,  the  storm  was  laid,  and  Mrs. 
Cecilia  did  not  allow  it  to  rise  again.  The  din- 
ner concluded,  as  it  were,  under  general  disso- 
nance, and  Captain  Rapp  and  the  gentle  brother 
gave  each  other  no  very  gentle  glances.  The 
judge  and  the  proprietor  of  iron-works,  more- 
over, were  as  rad  in  the  face  as  two  torkey- 
oocks. 


After  dinner,  the  laaOTmoat  raoerred  mccs- 
sant  visits  from  one  or  another  of  Iter  frioth 
sod  acquaintance,  and  all  talked  of  the  fracas  M 
the  dinner,  and  all  had  their  complaints  to  make, 
the  one  of  the  other,  and  every  one  Kghteasj 
his  heart  by  acbnsing  his  opponent  of  absurdity, 
extravagance,  and  kUj,  The  Innermost  la- 
tened  and  sympathised,  and  agreed  and  dis(> 
greed,  according  to  circumstances.  "  Extnn- 
gance  was  always  a  folly"  yet  she  oonld  at  th> 
same  time  explain  the  cause  for  this  excess  «i 
the  other  side ;  and  that  in  this  or  that  view  of 
things,  this  and  the  other  person  might  not  fa* 
considered  so  very  wrong.  And  then  be  whs 
really  was  wrong  as  clear  as  the  day,  and  vm 
perfectly  beyond  all  advice  on  true  sabjeots,  wit 
nevertheless  so  excellent  in  other  respects.  Ths 
vehement  advocate  of  severe  laws  was  still  •» 
good  a  man,  such  an  admirable  father  and  mu- 
ter. And  he  who  was  eompletely  hel^desii 
culpable,  headless — ^yes,  be  waa  headless,  mi 
that  was  the  only  worst  look  for  him,  and  thv 
he  was  totally  unmanageable,  and  it  was  really 

a  great  pity And  so  peoj^  were  obliged 

to  laugh ;  and  the  snmma  sommainm  was,  dnt 
no  one  went  in  to  see  the  Innermost  who  did 
not  come  out  with  a  lighter  heart — for  the  as- 
lucky  headless  one  did  not ''come  thither— 
with  a  brighter  look,  with  a  more  friendly  tow 
of  mind  toward  his  fellow-men,  and,  with  a 
greater  inclination  to  reasonableness  and  moder- 
ation in  his  intercoDise  vrith  those  ol  difierent 
modes  of  thinking. 

And  when  Mrs.  Cecilia  and  her  gentlemen  «f 
business  Went  into  her  room  vrith  the  old  over- 
seer, and  bade  Fridolph  and  Captain  Rapp  to- 
deavor  during  this  while  to  amuse  and  entartiii 
the  rest  of  the  company,  they  at  once  united  ii 
this  undertaking  with  the  most  fraternal  dispo- 
sition, and  proposed  a  merry  game  in  the  court 
in  wbinh  the  gentle  brother's  long  IcafS,  and 
Captain  Rapp's  short  ones,  emulated  each  olbet 
in  ability  and  rapidity  in  leaping  over  benchet 
ai»  tressels,  and  bushes  and  hedges,  wUek 
actually  looked  quite  dangerous,  and  nude 
Mrs.  Amelia  tremble  with  anxiety.  But  Char- 
lotte laughed  heartily  and  all  the  rest  langbed, 
and  leaped  one  better  than  the  other,  bat  none 
equal  to  the  two  political  opponents.  Adolpk, 
however,  went  with  Ida  to  the  wood,  at  a 
tance  from  the  noise  and  riot,  to  endeavor  to 
quQIize  her  unquiet  heart. 

The  deliberations  and  the  games  had  lasted 
about  a  couple  of  hoars,  when  Mrs.  CeciKt 
sent  to  desire  the  members  of  her  liunily  tt 
assemble  in  her  room. 

When  they  entered,  she  stood  np  at  bet 
writing-table  with  some  papers  in  her  hui 
A  deep  crimson  was  on  her  cheek,  her  glan* 
was  bright  and  oheeifal.  She  looked  with  pleas- 
are  on  those  who  entered,  as  she  said — 

"  Now,  my  children,  we  have  a  little  soma- 
thing  to  read  and  write." 

Mrs.  CecHia  herself  read  the  deed  of  sal^sf 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  The  money 
which  was  to  be  paid  down  bad  aiaa^  keea 
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laid  by  tha  purchaser  upon  the  writiog  table. 
The  businem  was  evidently,  in  a  high  degree, 
advantageous  to  the  family.  After  the  reading 
of  the  deed  it  was  to  be  signed. 

Mrs.  Ceoilia  signed  her  name,  and  the  other 
interested  party  stood  ready  to  sign  his  also 
below  hers,  when  the  old  overseer,  who  had 
^rrithed  as  if  in  the  greatest  anxiety  of  soul,  and 
more  than  once  had  wiped  the  sweat-drops 
from  his  brow,  suddenly  burst  forth  with  the 
exclamation — 

"  No  I  I  can  not  stand  it  any  longer.  I  can 
not  burden  my  conscience  by  letting  these  trans- 
actions with  another  man's  property  take  place. 
No !"  continued  he  with  still  greater  violence, 
and  almost  choked  with  emotion,  as  he  drew 
forward  Theodore,  who  had  seised  him  by  the 
arm ;  "  No — I  muit,  I  will  speak  !  I  mu$t  say 
that  here  stands  the  only  person  who  has  a 
right  to  make,  and  to  close  any  bargain  regard- 
ing the  late  master's  property  ;  here  stands  the 
oidy  true  heir,  the  master's  own  son,  Mr.  Erik 
Nordenhjelm  1"  And  with  this  be  pointed  to 
Theodore,  who  had  unobservedly  entered  the 
irooni,  and  placed  himself  near  the  old  overseer. 

If  a  dead  man  in  his  grave-clothes  had  risen 
up  before  the  assembled  company,  their  coun- 
tenances could  scarcely  have  become  paler,  or 
their  expression  one  of  more  grave  astonish- 
ment. 

"Erik — Nordenhjelm!"  repeated  Mrs.  Ce- 
oilia, almost  stammering;  "Erik  Nordenhjelm 
is  dead — dead  long  ago  I  We  have  had  certain 
intelligence  of  his  death  !" 

Theodore  seemed  for  a  moment  to  struggle 
with  himself,  but  at  length  his  anxious  and  ox- 
cited  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  de- 
termination, and,  advancing  forward  a  few 
paces,  he  said  with  severity — 

"  But  if  this  intelligence  be  a  lie.  If  Erik 
Nordenhjelm  be  not  dead — if  he  still  lives !" 

"  But  he  is  dead !"  returned  Mrs.  Cecilia,  as 
if  meohanioally,  but  drew  back,  as  if  struck  by 
the  glance  which  Theodore  riveted  upon  her. 
Her  knees  trembled ;  she  was  obliged  to  seat 
herself;  and,  growing  still  paler,  she  repeated 
once  more,  "  He  is  dead — dead !" 

"  He  is  not  dead  I"  exolaimed  Theodore,  with 
Item  decision.     "  He  stands  before  you.     I  am 

ErJK  NoaDSNBJELM  !" 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  and  ex- 
pression of  Theodore  (we  will  still  continue  to 
call  him  so)  which  did  not  permit  any  one  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  his  words.  But,  spite  of 
this,  Mrs.  Cecilia  said — 

"  Have  you  any  proof?" 

Theodore  made  no  answer.  He  merely  con- 
turned  to  look  at  her  with  a  glance  of  painful 
and  tumultuous  feelings,  and  in  this  Mrs.  Ce- 
cilia read  proof  stronger  than  all  mere  outward 
proof.r 

And  now  the  old  overseer  again  stepped  for- 
ward, and  said,  with  violent  emotion — 

"  So  tmly  as  I  hope  God  may  be  my  help, 
both  here  and  hereafter,  is  he  Mr.  Erik,  the  sou 
of  lay  former  master,  Squire  Noideahjelffl.    I 


recognized  him,  and  knew  that  it  was  be.  Tes 
that  I  know,  and  would  take'  my  sacred  oath 
of  it." 

"How  long  have  you  known  it?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Cecilia,  with  a  grave  look  at  the  old  ser- 
vant. 

"  Only  since  yesterday  with  certaiaty  !"  rei 
plied  he;  "but  I  have  had  my  suspicions  for 
several  days,  because  the  young  gentleman 
made  so  many  inquiries  abobt  things  that  hap^ 
pened  in  former  times,  and  I  could  see  that  be 
was  better  informed  in  many  matters  than  I 
was ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  '  Give  heed  I  that 
must  be  Mr.  Erik ! — But  yesterday  I  said  quite 
certainly,  it  is  he ! — *  " 

Mrs.  Cecilia  cast  a  troubled  glance  upon  her 
children  that  stood  around  her.  She  trembled 
evidently,  and  seemed  to  be  making  an  effort  at 
self-possession. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  Theodore,  slowly  and 
bitterly,  as  he  looked  round  upon  the  disturbed 
countenances  that  surrounded  him.  "  I  see  how 
it  is!  And  I  ought  to  have  known  that  it 
would  be  so.  I  am  not  welcome.  But,  when 
was  I  so  ?  Not  even  to  my  own  mother.  An4 
now  I  can  see  plainly  that  every  one  wishes 
me  away ;  that  they  wish  me  dead  !•— " 

"  That  is  not  tme !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cecilia 
with  dignity  and  decision,  as  she  rose  up ;  "  no, 
it  is  not  so !  And,  if  you  be  Erik  Nordenhjelm, 
then  know,  for  ten  years  I  looked  for  you  back 
again,  because  I  had  a  feeling  that  injustice  had 
been  done  to  you,  and  I  longed  to  compensate 
for  it  to  you  by  all  a  mother's  affection.  On 
the  evening  when  you  fled,  I  sought  for  you 
every  where  that  I  might  talk  with  yon ;  but  ^ 
was  too  late ;  you  were  already  gone  ! — Year 
after  year  have  I  said  to  myself.  He  will  cume 
again;  he  will  coma  again  some  day.  Year 
after  year  I  made  inquiries,  and  sought  for 
traces  of  the  fugitive.  And  every  day,  every 
morning,  and  every  evening,  I  called  down 
blessings  upon  him,  and  prayed  for  him  as  a 
real  mother  might  have  done.  I  managed  his 
property  as  carefully  as  if  it  had  been  that  of 
my  own  children,  and  thought.  One  day  it  will 
be  his,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  yield  up  his  pa- 
ternal estate  to  him  in  good  condition,  and  free 
from  debt.  I  grieved  over  this  young  lad ;  and 
his  flight  from  his  father's  house  was  like  a  nail 
in  my  coflin.  One  of  my  friends,  however,  who 
went  abroad  with  the  private  intention  of  dis- 
covering his  place  of  sojourn,  and,  if,  possible, 
to  bring  hun  back,  sent  home  the  positive  intd- 
ligence  of  his  death  in  the  South  American  war. 
It  was  a  severe  blow.  It  bowed  me  more  than 
many  another  sorrow.  But  time  went  on,  and 
by  degrees  I  accustomed  myself  to  the  thought 
that  he  was  dead,  and  that  I  now  was  working 
for  my  own  children.  And  the  thought  became 
dear  to  me,  I  do  not  deny  it,  because  I  thought 
ci  the  young  people's  future! — But,  if  Eiik 
Nordenhjelm  live;  if  he  be  here,  and  can  prove 
his  identity  as  the  son  and  the  heir  of  my  de- 
ceased husband,  of  a  truth,  he  shall  be  welcome 
to  me,  and  I  shall  thank  God  that  he  is  returned  - 
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that  I  can  do  him  justice  and  compensate  him 
ibr  the  wrong  that  was  done  to  him  in  liis 
yooth.  He  shall  receive  all  his  own,  and  not 
DOC  of  my  children  will  comphiin  that  they,  on 
the  other  band,  are  portionleas.  They,  like 
myself,  will,  after  all,  stajid  here  free  fram 
blame." 

Never  had  Mrs.  Cecilia  stood  more  proudly 
and  oommandingly  than  at  this  moment,  when 
the  stood  there,  stiVxl  alone,  with  bet  pure  con- 
science and  her  correct  life,  faithful  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty.     She  resumed — 

"  But  once  more,  1  ask,  have  yoa  any  proof 
of  what  you  state  7  Can  you  establish  luul  sub- 
stantiate your  claim  ?" 

Theodore  answered  not  a  word — he  con- 
tinued merely  to  regard  his  mother-in-htw  with 
glances  in  which  a  sea  of  tumultuous  feelings 
appeared  to  surge ;  and  the  glances  which  she 
returned  were  still  more  scnitinizing  and  pen- 
etrative. 

"  Yes,  it  is  ho !"  said  she,  as  if  to  herself, 
"  Yes,  it  is  Erik  I  I  recognize  his  featui-es,  his 
expression  I  Yes,  it  is  he.  My  eyes  have  been 
•s  if  darkened ! 

"  Yes,  I  recognize  you,"  she  oontinued  aloud, 
"  I  acknowledge  you  as  Erik  Nordcnhjelm  I 
But  now,  Erik,  I  will  ask,  why  did  you  come 
in  this  manner,  under  a  feigned  name,  and 
ooder  false  pretenses,  into  the  house  of  your 
lather  ?  Was  it  right,  was  it  lair,  was  it  kind 
of  you,  thus  secretly  to  watch,  and  wait  till 
you  found  a  mofflent  for  coming,  not  as  a  son 
and  a  brother,  but — Erik,  why  have  you  acted 
toward  us,  as  toward  enemies?  Why  do  you 
stand  now  before  me  at  this  moment,  without 
replying,  without  caring  to  speak  the  word 
which  I  wish.  Erik,  of  whom  are  you  suspi- 
eiotis  ?  Ah  1  is  it  not  the  error  of  the  child 
which  again  appears  in  the  man  ?  Is  it  not 
the  'people  of  the  shades'  which  you  talk 
draut,  who  thrust  you  from  the  light,  and  from 
those  who  desire  nothing  better  than  to  love 
you?" 

Theodore  still  stood  silent,  pale,  and  gloomy, 
and  as  if  without  ooosciousness ;  his  eyes  only 


Mrs.  Cecilia  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a 
moment,  after  which  her  countenance  brightened 
to  an  expression  full  of  maternal  kindness  and 
dignity. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  she,  '*  my  poor  Erik ! 
you  have  been  away  a  long  time,  and  you  took 
away  with  you  nothing  but  bitter  memories  uf 
home.  You  were  early  unhappy,  and  you  have 
since  then  never  had  an  affectionate  home  on 
earth.  You  have  lost  your  iaith  in  home,  and 
in  love.  But,  thank  God !  that  you  are  now  at 
home.  You  shall  not  long  remain  wordless 
with  Ds,  in  your  home,  in  your  house.  You 
shall  soon  understand  us  better,  Erik  I  do  not 
embitter  your  new  life.  Forget  the  past,  forgot 
every  thing  that  was  bitter ;  and  forgive,  forgive 
the  part  which  I  had  in  it.  But  I  did  not,  at 
that  time,  know  cither  your  father  or  you  sulli- 
cienlly  well  to  interfere.     I  hesitated,  dcluyed, 


I  hut,  believe  me,  that  moment  has  cost  me  nn* 
1  painful  tears  than  it  has  cost  you  !  But  bov, 
Erik — Erik,  my  son  Erik,  I  shaU,  perhap, 
lea>'e  your  house  and  home,  but,  bei<>ro  that, 
you  mtut  embrace  me  as  a  son,  niHl  I  am;! 
welcome  you  as  a  mother.  Erik — my  sod — 
welcome  1     Welcome,  raattt  sincerely  T' 

And  she  advanced  toward  him  with  e»t«Hide(l 
arms. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  he,  turning  aside.  "  We  i» 
not  fully  understand  each  other  yet.  Aad  I 
also  have  a  few  words  to  say.  I  also  have  s 
I  right  to  be  understood,  and  to  stand  here — to  a 
certain  extejit,  at  least,  ijree  of  guilt.  Ves,  it  ■ 
true,  I  have  come  secretly,  secretly ;  uixler  aa 
assuiued  name,  I  have  stolen  into  the  bouj^  te 
prove  you,  to  be  a  spy  upon  yoa.  But  my 
intentions  were  not  deserving  of  blame.  I 
wished  to  know,  and  to  judge,  before  I  tdei- 
I  came  not  hither  in  good  faith.  I  have  sus- 
pected and  mistrusted  the  purest,  the  best. 
And  on  that  account  I  am  guilty.  But  I  beie 
acknowledge  my  fault.  And  now  it  remaiM 
for  roe  to  reconcile  that  w^ith  action." 

He  bowed  his  knee  before  Mrs.  Cecilia,  and 
said,  with  a  trembling  voice — 

"  Embrace  me,  my  mother !" 

She  caught  him  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  his 
brow. 

"  Thanks !"  said  he,  softly  ;  and  then  ritiiig 
up,  he  looked  round  him. 

"  Mother,  brothers,  sisters  !"  said  be  ''I  bare 
seen  your  coiuitenances  become  pole;  I  ba^ 
seen  your  glances  grow  dark  at  the  siglit  of  me. 
They  shall  do  so  no  more  I  Tht  firtt  heir  it 
dtad; — ^you  will  never  see  hira  again.'' 

And  with  this  he  rushed  from  the  roooi. 

But  Adolph,  more  rapid  than  thought,  was 
upon  his  steps,  and  sewed  him  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  throw  himself  on  a  horse 
which  stood  ready  saddled  at  a  short  distaoM 
from  the  bouse. 

"  Fool  I"  said  Adolph,  crimsoning  with  noUe 
anger,  as  he  seized  him  with  his  powerfiil 
grasp,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Do  yoa 
think  us  capable  of  profiting  by  your  Cully  ?  Do 
you  not  know  that  I  shall  follow  you,  let  yoa 
go  wherever  you  may,  and  never  leave  you 
until  I  bring  you  back  ?  See !  your  mother  and 
your  brothers  and  sisters  oome  to  fetch  you 
back  I" 

Theodore  might  have  escaped  from  Adolph't 

grasp — might,  in  his  eccentric  state  of  mia^ 

have  leaped  upon  his  horse  and  sped  away,  Cw 

away  into  the  wide  world,  where  it  wouU  iMt 

have  been  easy  to  follow  or  to  find  him.     He 

might  have  done  so,  and  he  would  have  done 

so;  but  when  he  heard  the  ory,  "  Eiik  !  Erik  I 

my  son  I"   uttered  from  the  noblest  heart  of 

woman,  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  woe, 

I  ho  ooidd  not  fly.     lie  stood  still ;   and,   wbeo 

I  Mrs.  Cecilia's  outstretched  arms  touched  him, 

I  be  sank  upon  her  breast. 

'*  My  son,  Erik !"  said  she,  deeply  affecit^ 

''  will  you  kill  me  ?      Could  ycai  believe  lliU 

I  after  this  I  could  have  had  one  joyful  momeutV 
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ToA  8M  mtjaat  to  me  aod  to  all  my  cUldren,  as 
well  w  to  yourself.  Yoa  shall,  you  aught,  and 
yoa  must  stop ;  and  that  which  is  just  shall  be 
dsne,  as  regards  you  and  all  the  rest,  otherwise 
how  else  oould  I  be  quiet  in  my  grave." 

"That  which  is  justl"  repealed  Theodore, 
raising  himself.  "  Yea,  bat  what  is  just  in  this 
case?  What  would  haTO  been  my  lather's 
property,  had  not  my  lather's  wife  snatched  it 
from  ruin,  taken  charge  of  it,  and  through  the 
btigne  and  self-denial  of  eighteen  years,  cleared 
off  from  it  the  most  oppressive  debts  ?  But  for 
this,  it  would  have  all  melted  away  to  nothing. 
It  is  entirely  her  labor  which  has  made  it  what 
it  now  is,  aiiid  it  is  bar  right  to  possess  and  en- 
joy it.  Shall  I,  a  stranger,  who  have  done 
nothing,  been  nothing  to  her,  except  a  sorrow, 
now  come  and  snatch  it  out  of  her  hand,  and 
from  the  children  of  her  heart  ?  If  this  be  the 
highest  justice,  it  is  also  the  highest  injustice ! 
And  I  will  not  do  it.  What  do  I  care  for — ^whst 
do  I  trouble  myself  about  your  law-paisgraphs  f 
I  know  a  law,  a  judgment-seat,  which  is  higher 
than  this,  and  I  appeal  to  the  highest,  to  the  in- 
nermost justioe  I" 

"  Then,"  said  Mrs.  CeoUia  with  e  quick  and 
joyful  inspiration,  "  then  yoa  appeal  to  the  In- 
nermost And  by  her  decision  I  also  am  ready 
to  abide.     The  innermost  shall  judge  between 

Ml" 

"  Yes  I  to  the  Innermost !  to  the  Innermost  I" 
exclaimed  Theodore,  delighted.  "  She  shall 
Judge ;  she  shall  decide.  And  that  which  she 
says  shall  be  onaheraUe.  She  alone  properly 
nxlerstands  me  and  every  body  I" 

He  again  rushed  into  the  house,  aod  all  the 
others  followed  him.  The  iamily  party  went  to 
the  Innermost,  to  the  "  little  joy  I  "  Many  a 
time  before  now  had  the  family  council  assem' 
bled  in  Ina's  room,  bat  never  on  saoh  extraor- 
dinary business. 

Theodore  would  speak  first,  nobody  opposed 
Um ;  and  with  flovring  eloquence  he  related  his 
history  and  described  the  present  position  of 
affairs. 

Ina  was  pale  and  excited,  but  she  appeared 
less  astonished  than  they  had  imagined  she 
would  have  been  at  the  unexpected  revelation. 
She  said — 

"  It  is  to  me  as  if  I  had  had  a  presentiment 
of  it.  But — I  know  not;  I  have  not  been 
afraid!" 

"  She  knows ;  she  imderstands  me  I"  exclaimed 
Theodore,  and  kissed  her  hand. 

Now  also  Mrs.  Cecilia  spoke,  simply  bat 
gravely.  She  presented  the  aflair  according  to 
her  point  of  view,  and  said  what  ought  to  be 
done,  if  justioe  were  done.  She  acknowledged 
Theodore's  pure  and  good  intentions ;  she 
rejoiced  in  them,  but  his  enthasiastio  notions 
could  not  influence  her,  or  prevent  her  doing 
her  duty  according  to  justice  and  conscience. 

When  all  had  spoken,  and  every  thing  had 
been  said,  a  silenue  ensaed,  and  aU  eyes  were 
fixed  npoB  the  Innermost. 

Ina  raised  herself  half  up  in  bed,  rested 


on  one  arm,  and  gazed  with  her  sweet,  wise. 
and  affectionate  eyes  upon  those  who  sUwd 
around  her- — gazed  long  at  her  mother,  and  her 
eyas  Ailed  with  tears.  Still  longer  she  gaxed 
at  Theodore  and  seemed  to  read  his  very  heart ; 
and  in  so  doing  die  began  to  smile — with  a 
heavenly  serenity  and  love.  She  spoke,  but  as 
if  in  aOectionate  pleastmtry,  gayly  and  very  ten- 
derly at  the  same  time. 

"  Now  I  will  speak  I  Theodore  shall  have 
the  property,  but  he  shall  have — us  along  with 
it,  and  we  will  take  car&of  it  for  him.  He  shall 
thus  have  no  trouble  about  his  property,  but  be 
shall  have — every  thing  that  he  wishes  for — all 
our  hearts  and  all  oar  effects.  For  all  oars  is 
his,  and  all  his  is  ours.  The  estate  must  remain 
in  mamma's  hands  as  hitherto,  and  Adolph  shall 
manage  it  together  with  manuoa  as  they  had 
arranged  it.  And  they  shall  apportion  to  all 
and  each  of  as  his  Aaxe.  Theodore  shall  live 
without  trouble,  free,  free  as  the  happy  birds 
out  there,  and  when  he  will  he  can  fly  out  into 
the  world  as  far,  and  as  lar  as  he  likes,  because 
that  is  needful  iiir  him.  •  But,  he  must  always 
return  to  as,  to  mamma  and  me ;  because  thist 
is  bis  home,  and  here  he  shall  live  and  continue 
when  be  becomes  weary,  and  we  shall  always 
long  for  him  when  he  is  away ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  shall  watch  over  his  property  as  if  it 
were  our  own,  because  all  his  is  oijrs,  and  all 
oiirs  is  his.  And  thos  nobody  will  become  the 
poorer,  but  every  body  the  richer ;  because  we 
have  gained  a  friend,  and  wo  shall  all  of  us  be- 
come so  very,  very  food  of  him  and  so  food  of 
each  other." 

If  the  sun,  some  beautifol  day  had  talked  with 
the  planets  (and  may  it  not  be  so  when  it  beams 
toward  them  light  and  warmth  at  the  moment 
of  midsummer?)  it  could  not  have  operated  upon 
them  very  differently  to  what  Ina  did  upon  tlvose 
who  surrounded  her.  Every  one  felt  that  she 
had  said  that  which  was  the  most  beaatifiil  and 
the  best.  Every  one  felt  that  she  had  expressed 
the  innermost  thoughts  and  wishes  which  had 
darkly  moved  in  the  chambers  of  the  heads  and 
hearts  of  all,  and  that  she  had  given  the  only  happy 
solution  to  the  present  involved  circumstances. 
She  had  at  once  raised  her  beloved  ones  out  of 
their  earthly,  evcry-day  circumstances  into  the 
innermost  of  life,  where  the  light  of  love  and  the 
law  of  love  solve  all  difliculties,  all  questionings, 
and  make  every  thing  bright  and  easy. 

Theodore,  delighted,  bent  over  the  bed,  and 
kissed  the  smiling,  eloquent  lips;  and  then 
yielded  himself  to  the  embraces  which  wel- 
comed him  on  all  sides.  He  longest  tarried  in 
Mrs.  Cecilia's  maternal  embrace,  and  wetted 
her  cheek  with  his  tears.  He  bathed  in  love 
as  he  had  formerly  bathed  in  the  light  of  the 
midiiight  sun.  Every  one  embraced  the  Inner- 
most, embraced  Mrs.  Cecilia,  embraced  each 
other.  The  great  embracing  seemed  as  if  it 
never  would  come  to  an  emi,  especially  as  the 
little  Sprig,  attended  by  Naima,  now  rushed  in, 
and  began  to  cry  out,  "  And  me  too !  and  roe 
too  I "  whereupon  he  was  included  in  the  cen 
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era!  movement.  Neither  did  Naim&  remain 
withoat  her  share,  that  I  promise  you.  But 
now  people  laughed  as  the;  kissed,  and  thus 
the  excitement,  because  of  the  chQdren,  became 
more  child-like  and  joyful.  And  the  children 
and  the  Innermost,  they  in  the  end  could  not  be 
sepairated. 

There  was  a  bjJl  this  evening  in  "  the  great 
joy,"  and  the  gentle  brother  and  stem  disciplin- 
arian gave  himself  so  completely  up  to  the 
gallop,  that  Mrs.  Amelia  looked  on  with  horror, 
and  nobody  knew  what  would  be  the  end  of  it ; 
and  Charlotte  and  Reinhold  Rapp  danced  inces- 
santly, always  laughing,  and  with  their  white 
teeth  shining  in  their  crimson,  joyous  counte- 
nances. And  all  the  shepherds  and  shepherd- 
esses upon  the  walls  stared  and  grimaced  worse 
than  ever,  and  Mrs.  Martha  Orrhane  sate,  and 
seemed  to  look  more  astonished  and  more  cheer- 
ful than  ever.  And  thus  they  danced  till  day 
grew  light. 

Mrs.  Cecilia,  however,  went  to  rest  before 
midnight-— having  commissioned  her  children  to 
care  for  the  entertainment  and  pleasure  of  the 
guests.  She  was  fatigued  by  the  last  several 
days,  and  especially  by  the  events  of  the  last, 
which  in  many  ways  had  agitated  her  soul. 
She  longed  to  collect  her  thoughts  in  stillness 
and  rest. 

But  scarcely  had  she  bolted  the  door  of  her 
room  before  some  one  knocked  at  it. 

"  Who  is  there?"  asked  she. 

"  The  overseer." 

She  opened  it.  The  old  overseer  stood  there 
with  a  distressed  look. 

"Dear  lady,"  said  he;  "you  are  not  really 
angry  with  me,  are  you  ?"     And  he  wept. 

"  Yes,  Hans  Ernst,"  said  Mrs.  Cecilia,  "  I 
am  actually  displeased  with  yon.  But  only 
because  you  did  not  immediately  tell  me  what 
you  knew,  that  Mr.  Erik  was  returned.  Tell 
me  why  yon  did  not  do  so  ?" 

"  Dear  lady,  I  did  not  do  it  because  of  him ! 
Because  when  I  told  him  my  thoughts,  he  for- 
bade my  speaking  of  them,  and  threatened  me, 
— yes,  most  fiercely — if  I  said  a  word.  And 
he  would  have  prevented  it,  at  the  last  moment, 
if  it  had  been  possible.  But  yon  see  I  could 
not  keep  it  to  myself.  I  must  out  with  the 
truth." 

"  Then  it  is  all  right  and  good,"  said  Mrs. 
Cecilia,  "  and  yon  have  done  all  that  you  ought. 
And  I  thank  yon.  Good  night,  now,  dear  Hans 
Ernst.  Now,  we  can  both  sleep  in  peace. 
To-morrow,  I  will  talk  farther  with  you. 
Good  night  I" 

The  old  lady  and  the  old  servant  took  each 
other  by  the  hand.  Thus  parted  they,  and  Mrs. 
Cecilia  remained  alone  and  went  to  bed.  .  Then 
she  in  her  solitude  again  went  in  thought  through 
all  that  had  occurred,  and  saw  how  so  many 
things,  nay,  indeed,  almost  every  thing,  had 
gone  quite  otherwise  to  what  she  expected  and 
proposied,  and  how  many  of  her  silent  plans  were 
overturned.  She  could  not  help  a  half  melan- 
choly smile  at  hcrseli^  and  at  human  plans  and 


anticipations  in  general.  She  honestly  thnnW 
God  for  the  prodigal  son's  return,  and  that  no 
unworthy  thought  or  feeling  had  arisen  in  ooB' 
sequence  in  the  minds  of  her  ohildren.  Ad^ 
when  she  remembered  Theodore's  noble  wishes 
and  disposition,  and  how,  instead  of  bitter  cco- 
straint,  the  most  beautiful  relationship  had 
sprung  up  between  him  and  his  new  family,  and 
besides,  how  much  there  was  vrhich  was  goiod  io 
the  new  connections  and  circumstances,  although 
they  were  contrary  to  her  wishes,  and  would 
cause  her  to  be  more  profonse  in  expenditure 
and  more  solitary  than  formerly — she  found  re- 
newed occasions  for  thankfulness  and  humble 
rejoicing  in  the  guidance  of  the  highest  Being. 
And  when  she,  according  t^  the  beautiful  nits 
of  Tborild,  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  her 
own,  passed  in  review  before  her  every  thing 
that  was  good,  saying,  "  That  is  good  I  that  is 
good  I"  she  stopped  at  her  completed  eighteea 
years'  work,  and  the  bed-cover  rested  lightly 
upon  her,  and  the  air  of  the  chamber  seemed 
lighter  and  pleasanter  to  breathe,  as  she  thought 
that  she  had  indeed  completed  this  work. 

After  this,  the  future  occupied  her  mind,  b 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  hbr  soul  rested  by  the 
bed  of  her  youngest  daughter  considering  vrfaat 
would  be  the  best  for  her.  For  all  the  other 
children  she.thought  also,  but  most,  she  thought, 
and  with  the  greatest  tenderness  for  the  lams 
girl,  her  Innermost,  and  her  darling.  The 
others  could  now  all  help  themselves.  And,  (a 
the  future,  she  formed  a  resolution  respecting 
which  we  know  nothing  at  present.  Sleep  did 
not  once  visit  her  bed  this  night.  But  her  sod 
was  calm.  And  that  was  better  to  her  than 
sleep.  And  mild  and  kind  she  stood  the  follow- 
ing morning  among  her  still  sleepy  children  and 
friends. 

,  Three  days  later  there  was  a  great  parting- 
breakfast  at  Bragesholm.  Many  of  the  membm 
of  the  family  and  their  friends  were  to  set  <^ 
this  day,  and  among  them  Ida,  whom  Adol|di 
was  to  drive  down  to  the  shore  in  his  carriage. 
In  the  aatumn,  it  was  said,  he  was  to  go  to 
Uleoborg,  and  thence  bring  Ida  to  Bragesholm 
as  his  wife. 

The  breakfast-table  was  richly  spread  with  a 
great  variety  of  dishes.  Of  diUerent  sorts  of 
bread  alone  there  were  seven.  The  members  cf 
the  family  sitting  around  the  table,  gave  ths 
impression  of  a  garland  of  many-colored  floweis. 
Mrs.  Cecilia  herself  sitting  between  the  Sprig 
and  Naima,  looked  like  a  beautiful  bat  nearif 
out-blo(Hned  rose,  between  the  sweetest  little 
rose-buds.  Yes,  ont-bloomed,  bot  sti&  beaotiAiL 
She  was  especially  so  this  moraiag,  this  gsod 
Mrs.  Cecilia.  The  bright,  noble  coontananee^ 
more  pale  than  nsual,  had  still  something  mot* 
than  commonly  bright  and  grand  in  its  expres- 
sion, something  like  a  battle  won,  a  oomplet«l 
victory.  She  wore  a  new  snow-white  cap  of 
dear  crape,  whioh  exquisitely  plaited  and  coada 
up— the  work  of  Ina's  small  fingers — sorrooaM 
her  head,  and  became  her  extremely  •ell- 
Agaii;  and  again  Ida  gazed  at  this  head,  irhich 
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teemed  to  ber  as  if  she  alwajs  saw  a  gloiy 
aroand  it.  And  for  many  reasons  Ida  never 
forgot  the  appearance  of  her  intended  mother4n> 
law  this  morning.  It  stamped  itself  npon  her 
soul  like  an  ineffaceable  image.  She  herself 
was  dressed  in  black  this  morning,  as  usnal,  bat 
she  had  permitted  Ina  to  place  a  dark  red  car- 
nation in  her  hair,  and  upon  her  cheek  flushed  a 
clearer  crimson  than  usaal,  from  the  glances  of 
admiring  love  which  Adolph  riveted  npon  her 
beautifal  faee.  But  her  glance  was  dsirk,  and 
the  proud  heart  swelled  with  secret  vexation. 

Never  since  the  day  when  she  returned  with 
Adcdph  had  Mrs.  Cecilia — although  at  all  times 
friendly  toward  her — end  although  she  had 
greeted  her  worthily,  and  with  maternal  affection 
as  her  future  daughter-in-law — been  to  her  as 
formerly.  No  amusing  pleasantry,  no  little 
soothing  caress  as  so  olten  was  the  case  then, 
had  come  to  her  from  Mrs.  Cecilia ;  no  single 
time  had  she  called  Ida  "  my  Mrs.  Sola  I"  Ida 
could  not  conceal  this  from  herself  Mrs.  Cecilia 
was  not  pleased  with  Adolph's  connection,  and 
had  no  pleasure  in  seeing  her  enter  her  house, 
and  her  family  circle.  All  this  lay  heavy  on 
Ida's  mind.  She  felt  her  heart  and  her  pride 
wounded.  She  wished  not  to  feel  it;  she 
endeavored  to  persuade  herself  that  it  were  not 
so,  bat  she  could  not  succeed. 

And  she  became  bitter  of  mood,  and  dissatis- 
fied both  with  herself,  Adolph,  and  the  old 
huly. 

But  Mrs.  Cecilia  looked  to-day  so  gay  and 
friendly,  that  no  one  could  reasonably  be  vexed 
with  her.  She  looked  around  the  table  upon 
her  children,  on  the  families  of  all  the  elder  ones 
who  grew  up  around  her,  and  regarded  them  all 
with  a  feeling  of  melancholy  joy.  She  saw 
them  ascend  in  life,  and  she  saw  herself  go 
down.  She  felt  herself  like  a  shadow  beside 
these  blooming  young  people,  full  of  the  strength 
of  life,  but  she  was  glad  to  see  them  so,  and 
would  not  for  her  own  sake  that  it  should  be 
otherwise. 

Miss  looked  jocosely  at   the  young 

ladies,  Amelia  and  Ida,  and  upon  Charlotte, 
who  bloomed  in  colors  of  the  rose,  and  said — 

"  You  fancy  certainly,  yon  young  ladies,  that 
you  are  all  very  handsome,  and  that  the  gentle- 
men think  so  too.  But  I  must  tell  yon,  that 
none  of  you  are  so  handsome  to-day  as — the  old 
lady  of  Bragesholm  I" 

"The  old  lady  of  Bragesholm,"  said  Mrs. 
Cecilia,  smiling,  and  gently  blushing,  "  is  now 
laid  aside.  She  gives  place  to  the  young  ones; 
and,  when  Adolph,  with  his  young  wife,  returns 
in  the  autumn,  I  shall  have  left  for  Innerstalund, 
and  Adolph's  wife  will  here  become  the  mistress 
and  hostess.  And  to-day,  before  we  separate, 
my  dear  children,  I  will  speak  with  you  about 
my  plans  for  the  immediate  future.  It  is  my 
wish  as  soon  as  possible  to  give  up  the  manage- 
ment of  Bragesholm  to  Adolph  and  Theodore, 
who  may  enter  upon  it  as  soon  as  they  are  dis- 
pased.     I  feel  myself  now  too  old  to—" 

Bat  here  Mrs.  Cecilia  was  interrupted  by  a 


general  murmur.  All  declared  their  satisfaction 
with  her  management.  They  assured  her  that 
she  was  young  enough  yet  to  continue  it  long, 
and  they  bade  her  not  to  think  of  giving  up  the 
place  and  management. 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  chUdren,"  said  Mrs. 
Cecilia,  kindly  and  cheerfully.  It  is  gratifying 
to  me  that  you  are  satisfied  with  me,  and  do  not 
find  me  old  ;  but  I — find  myself  so.  I  have  felt 
plainly  for  some  years  that  I  have  no  longer  the 
strength  and  activity  which  are  requisite  to  con ' 
duct  so  large  a  property,  and  to  labor  for  the 
improvement  of  the  people  npon  it,  as  it  can 
and  ought  to  be  done,  according  to  my  belief. 
It  is  not  possible  to  shut  my  eyes  to  this ;  my 
best  years  are  past,  and  the  time  is  come  when 
it  is  good  for  a  person  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  world,  and  move  into  himself  And  in  this 
there  is  nothing  sad,  my  children.  Does  not  the 
caterpillar  know  when  it  is  time  for  it  to  spin 
itself  in,  and  be  ready  for  a  change?  And 
shall  not  a  hnman  creature  know  when  the  time 
is  come  to  spin  himself  in  and  be  still  ?  For  he 
too  must  spin  himself  in.  He  must  wrap  him- 
self in  the  swathings  of  age,  and  become  more 
alive  within  himself  while  be  prepares  for  his 
great  transit.  But  we  must  not,  therefore,  be- 
come chrysalises,  nor  ought  we  to  regard  old  age 
as  a  time  of  trouble.  It  is  neither  right  nor 
grateful  to  see  nothing  in  the  earth  but  a  vale 
of  tears.  Has  not  God,  indeed,  filled  it  with  the 
good  and  the  beautifal,  for  our  joy.  and  has  He 
not  given  to  every  human  being,  and  to  every 
age,  their  own  objects  to  benefit  by  ?  Old  age 
has  its  enjoyments  which  no  other  age  can 
know.  In  its  repose,  the  mind  awakes  to  a 
clearer  perception  of  much  that  is  good  and 
great,  that  we  had  not  paid  attention  to  before, 
and  yet  does  not  prevent  all  activity.  If  I  feel 
myself  too  old  for  Bragesholm,  I  yet  feel  myself 
young  enough  for  Innerstalund,  to  plant  and 
arrange  there,  and  make  of  that  little  place 
something  truly  pleasant.  That  will  be  at 
once  an  employment  and  a  pleasure  in  my  old 
days,  and  Ina  will  assist  me  in  it.  First  of  all 
we  shall  put  in  order  the  great  rooms,  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  see  our  friends;  and  may 
invite  them  to  the  banquet  of  the  returned  wed- 
ding parties,  provided  we  have  first  been  to  the 
arrival  banquet  here.  I  iiope  we  shall  be  in 
vited." 

Mrs.  Cecilia  said  this  with  a  kindly,  jocote 
glance  at  Adolph  and  Ida,  and  wished  thus  to 
give  a  cheerful  turn  to  the  general  feelings 
But  Adolph  and  Ida,  and  indeed  the  majority  at 
the  table,  were  not  cheerful,  but  were  solemnly 
and  sorrowfully  aflected.  Both  Adolph  and  Ida 
arose,  went  to  Mrs.  Cecilia,  and  implored  her 
earnestly  and  with  emotion  that  she  would  not 
think  of  quitting  Bragesholm,  but  that  she  wouM 
remain  and  allow  them  to  surround  her  as  chil- 
dren with  their  love,  and  do  every  thing  which 
oould  contribute  to  her  comfort  and  pleasure. 

But  Mrs.  Cecilia  stood  fast  by  her  resolro, 
and  it  .was  soon  seen  that  she  was  not  to  bo 
moved.     She  bade  her  ohildi«D  finally  not  to 
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«eek  farther  to  do  it,  and  not  to  speak  of  it  again. 
She  bad  made  op  her  inii>d. 

Ida  drew  back  as  if  wounded  by  Mrs.  Cecilia's 
oold  rejection,  aa  it  seemed  to  her,  of  her  sincere 
well-meanio);,  and  with  a  feelinp,  or  of  a  shrink- 
ing from  her,  that  she  imagined  she  perceived, 
■  when  she  embraced  Mrs.  Cecilia,  and  entreated 
her  not  to  leave  them.  Possibly,  Ida  was  mis- 
taken, possibly  not ;  and  that  Mrs.  Cecilia  made 
■a  involuntary  movement  to  avoid  the  embrace 
of  her  not  thorooghly  welcome  danghter-in-law. 
For  the  heart  has  such  feelings,  and  can  not 
help  it:  and  the  body  will  express  them  in 
word,  look,  or  action,  in  ongoarded  moments, 
even  in  the  noblest  individuals. 

Now  aroae  Theodore,  bent  bis  knee  in  obiv- 
•Irio  obeisance  before  Mrs.  Cecilia,  and  said — 

"  Hear  now  my  petition !  Go  and  be  wher- 
ever yoo  will,  my  mother,  but — take  me  with 
yon,  and  the  Innermost.  Adolph  may  manage, 
and  plant  here  at  his  pleasure.  I  have  no  de- 
iire  to  go  and  look  after  the  estates  and  the 
fences.  It  woald  kill  me,  and  the  old  overseer 
wauld  send  me  to  Jericho,  and  Adolph  would  be 
out  of  patience  with  me,  and  I  with  him,  like 
Agronom.  No,  let  me  accompany  you  to  In- 
nerstalund.  I  will  be  your  chief  servant  in  the 
place ;  (etch  wood  and  water,  pUy  on  the  viol, 
draw  caricatures,  and  road  to  yoo  occasionally ; 
and  oooasionally  travel,  and  bring  yoa  news 
from  the  great  world.  I  assure  you  that  you 
can  not  do  without  me  there,  just  as  I  can  not 
do  without  yoo — that  I  know;  and,  therefore, 
let  me  accompany  yon  to  Innerstaloiid." 

Mrs.  Cecilia  smiled,  and  said,  "We  most  hear 
what  the  Innermost  says  about  it." 

''Ob,  than  I  am  certain  I"  exclaimed  Theodore, 
and  started  off  into  the  "little  joy"  to  ask  the 
Innermost. 

Mrs.  Cecilia  looked  kindly  after  him,  and  was 
evidently  pleased  at  the  proposal. 

Adolph  smiled,  too,  but  did  not  look  cheerful. 
He  felt  himself,  as  it  were,  thrust  aside  by  the 
new  brother,  be  who  hitherto  had  been  almost 
the  first  in  his  mother's  love.  He  felt  now  a 
■ensation  like  jealousy ;  and,  as  ho  felt  it,  he 
was  excessively  displeased  with  himself.  Spite, 
too,  of  his  lively  affection  for  Ida,  he  was  dis- 
pleased with  her  now,  for  the  stiff  and  almost 
proud  bearing  that  she  maintained  toward  Mr!>. 
Cecilia,  especially  since  she  had  felt  herself  re- 
pelled. However  this  might  be,  certain  it  is 
that  Mrs.  Cecilia  endeavored  to  remove  any  un- 
pleasant feeling  she  might  have  excited.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  breakfast,  she  spoke  many 
times  kindly  to  Ida,  and  sought  to  thaw  her  cold 
manner.  But  no  I  it  did  not  succeed :  Ida  seemed 
only  to  become  stiffer  and  colder.  My  dear  Udy- 
readers  I  should  ever  such  a  tone  of  mind  come 
over  you  toward  any  one  that  you  thus  venerate 
and  love— do  not  let  it  gain  the  mastery  of  yon. 
Open  yourself  I  Speak!  Tell  your  suffering, 
or  your  annoyance,  cheerfully,  pleasantly,  if 
you  can ;  with  tears,  if  you  can  not  do  it  other- 
wise. But  speak,  and  melt  the  ice  in  yourself, 
or  in  your  friend.      And  if  you  are  aboot  to 


separate  from  her,  if  yon  arc  already  out  d  tl* 
door,  then — ^tnm  back ;  or,  if  she  is  already  m 
the  street,  run  after  her,  lay  hold  of  her,  and  k 
not  let  her  go  till  all  has  been  said,  bevrept,  far 
given,  and  made  all  good  again.  Ah !  if  yn 
delay,  if  you  let  her  go,  it  may  be  too  late,  ud 
there  may  come  a  time  for  remorse  !  .  .  . 

When  they  arose  from  breakfast,  which  wn 
rather  a  dinner,  it  was  beautiful  to  see  the  littk 
Sprig  say  grace,  standing  beside  Mrs.  Ceeihi, 
who  held  her  clasped  hands  over  his  blonde  head. 
Bat  either  the  ^>rig  was  looking  too  nnchtl 
Na'ima,  or  otherwise  vras  confounded  by  th* 
number  of  guests,  for  the  grace  stuck  fast,  sad 
would  not  proceed,  though  he  had  not  reached 
the  middle.  Mrs.  Cecilia  said  softly,  *'  Weil— 
a  ? "  and  gave  a  little  pat  to  the  little  head,  at 
which  the  other  half  WT  the  grace  started  o« 
with  such  a  bounce  and  ha.ste,  as  made  all,  am 
excepting  Mrb.  Cecilia,  smile.  "  It  'a  well 
that  I  keep  these  two  little  folks,"  said  Mn. 
Cecilia,  putting  her  hands  on  the  heads  of  tha 
Sprig  and  NaJima,  "  or  I  should  have  missed  roe 
too  much  !"  And  she  looked  at  Adolph  and  M^ 
so  kindly. 

But  Ida  continued  silent  and  pale— she  felt 
herself,  as  it  were,  controlled  by  an  evil  power; 
and  what  evil  power  is  worse  than  an  ill  ten- 
per?  The  weather  was  in  a  gloomy  hnnor, 
too ;  the  sun  had  vanished,  the  north-wind  blew 
cold,  and  the  leaf,  torn  from  the  tree,  whirled  is 
the  blast.  It  was  a  gray,  ungenial  day,  not  13n 
the  previous  sunny  one. 

And  DOW  came  the  moment  of  depaitiut. 
With  that  proud  heart,  compressed  by  tormenl. 
ing  feelings,  Ida  approached  Mrs.  Cecilia ;  <Ih 
bent,  indeed,  over  Mrs.  Cecilia's  hand,  and  re- 
ceived upon  her  brow  and  her  lips,  her  vun 
kisKc»,  but  she  contiimed  cold  still,  and  her  heut 
did  not  repent.  And,  when  the  heart  is  dumb, 
when  it  is  not  in  what  is  doing,  one  may  en. 
brace,  indeed,  kiss,  say  tender  words,  but  some- 
thing is  wanting  still,  that  is  to  aaj—aU!  Aad 
thus  it  was  now,  between  the  old  and  the  yonag 
lady,  and  they  parted ;  and  so  came  all  the  other 
leave-taking.o,  and  the  last  preparations  for  ibt 
journey.  Ida  looked,  but  could  not  see  Mrs. 
Cecilia  among  those  who  stood  at  tbe  door,  or 
around  the  carriai;e  and  said  good-by ;  snJ 
nodded  and  waved  their  hands,  and  touted 
kind  words  of  farewell,  as  it  rolled  away  will 
her  and  Adolph.  She  looked  up  at  the  balcoor. 
the  windows,  but  neither  there  was  Mrs.  Cecito 
to  be  seen ;  and  Ida  then  felt,  as  it  were, a.«t»b 
in  her  heart.  "She  will  not  see  rae  agsial" 
thought  she.  The  iMurriage  went  round  to  tbe 
other  side  of  the  building ;  Adolph  and  Ida  boA 
looked  up  at  all  tbe  windows,  as  they  drew 
around  the  house,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  «  <>■* 
of  them,  the  white  eap  and  light  figure  of  Mn. 
Cecilia — but  rm,  it  wa.<i  in  vain ! 

She  was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  and  now  mefte' 
the  prood  feeling  in  Ida's  bosom.  Now  abe 
repented  that  she  had  been  so  stiff,  M  eoMj 
now  did  she  wish  herself  back,  to  take  «*• 
more  a  &i«well,  to  kiss  the  maternal  hand,  u 
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noeive  a  kind  glance  and  word.  Like  dark 
and  vacant  eyes,  the  empty  windows  stared 
back  at  her  inquiring,  longing  glances.  And 
Adolph  sate  silent  and  gloomy,  he  too  wbs 
obviously  depressed.  And  now  the  carriage 
turned  away  from  the  house,  and  rolled  onward 
through  the  avenue  toward  the  open  fields. 
With  the  tears  swelling  in  her  eyes,  Ida  oast  a 
farewell  look  back  toward  the  vanishing  build- 
ings of  the  ball,  and  the  old  lady,  and  thought, 
''I  shall  never  see  her  again!''  Butr— who  is 
that  who  stands  in  the  distance  there  by  the 
red'paintad  gate,  and  hokla  it  open  for  the 
tiavelers?  The  wind  flutters  in  the  ample, 
light  garments,  and  strews  the  withered  leaves 
about  the  snow-white  head-dress.  Is  it  possible 
^-can  it  be  ?  Yes,  it  may  be — it  is  actually 
the  old  lady,  who  has  hastened  hither  by  the 
cross-way,  through  the  garden,  to  <i;et  another 
sight  of  her  children,  to  do  another  service  of 
love,  and  say  to  them  a  tender  and  alTectionate 
word.  Yes,  it  is  the  old  mother,  the  Lady  of 
Bragesholtn,  who  stands  here  and  holds  open 
the  gate  for  the  travelers,  as  the  humblest  of 
their  servants.  She  stands  here,  panting,  and 
somewhat  out  of  breath  with  her  hurried  pace, 
but  with  the  color  in  her  checks  heightened  and 
fresh,  and  her  looks  so  mild  and  warm. 

"  Stop  I"  at  once  cried  Adolph  and  Ida. 
"Stop!"  and  they  sprang  from  the  carriage 
before  it  had  well  stopped,  and  into  the  old 
lady's  arms — Ida  at  her  feet.  But  she  was 
quickly  raised,  and  pres.sed,  how  aficctionately 
pressed,  to  the  maternal  heart.  ''  O,  Ida!  Ida ! 
make  him  happy !"  whispered  Mrs.  Cecilia, 
and  held  her  to  her  bosom.  And  there  Ida 
made  a  solemn  vow  to  live  for  that  purpose, 
and  there  renounced  forever  the  proud,  bitter 
spirit,  which  had  hitherto  made  her  and  those 
about  her  unhappy.  This  she  felt  was  broken, 
as  she  saw  the  old  lady  standing  by  the  gate, 
meekly,  and  full  of  love ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  any  lady  in  the  world  ever  was  so 
kissed,  embraced  and  idolized,  as  was,  here  by 
the  gate-post,  the  old  lady.  I  only  know  that 
I  wish  I  had  been  there. 

As  the  carriage  rolled  through  the  columnar 
wood,  Ida  reclined  weeping  on  Adolph's  heart. 
The  old,  the  former  Ida,  melted  away  in  re- 
gretful tears,  and  the  new  and  more  beautiful 
one  arose  amid  the  caresses  of  affection.  That 
was  also  a  midsummer  moment,  when  the  light 
celebrated  its  triumph  over  the  darkness. 

Snow  fell  upon  the  columnar  wood,  and 
winter  stood  dark  in  its  vault,  when  one  night 
a  hundred  lights  lighted  up  "  the  great  joy"  at 
Bragesholm,  and  the  whole  house  shone  like  a 
btiming  crown  far  out  over  the  snowy  fields. 
There  were  three  weddings  at  Bragesholm,  and 
the  old  lady  and  the  Innermost  were  remaining 
there  to  solemnize  the  great  festivities.  There 
were  united  in  peace  and  joy,  Charlotte  and 

Captain   Rapp;    Miss  and  the  colonel; 

the  old  Lisa  and  the  old  overseer;  and,  like 
two  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  shone  in  the 


presence  of  the  newly-married,  the  already 
wedded,  the  beautiful  dwcUers  in  the  heaven 
of  married  life,  the  happy  conole,  Adolph  and 
Ida. 

We  might  close  here,  tot  we  see  all  our 
firiendi  on  the  highway  to  the  "  land  above  the 
north  wind,"  to  the  native  country  of  light. 
We  see  Mrs.  Cecilia  wandering  at  Innerstalond, 
on  the  bright  moonlight  nights,  while  all  around 
her  is  still ;  and  we  see  upon  her  lips  yet  more 
frequently  a  bright  smile,  as  if  in  a  glad  sur- 
prise at  the  fact,  that  while  wending  merely 
along  the  path  of  duty,  and  while  she  had 
merely  been  seeking  "  to  do  right  to  every  one," 
she  had  found — blessedness.  We  see  her  here, 
with  the  Innermost,  constitute  the  central  point 
of  a  large  fapily's  warmest  feelings,  and  united 
with  all  its  best  thoughts  and  purposes.  We 
see  Theodore  with  them,  as  a  son  and  a  brother, 
make  their  life  glad;  while  they,  with  every 
delightful  bond,  fetter  him  to  home,  and  make 
him  so  happy  there,  and  give  him  so  much  to 
do,  that  he  thinks  and  feels  that  he  has  almost 
forgotten  his  right,  like  the  free  birds,  to  seek 
adventures  out  in  the  world.  We  see  "the 
people  of  the  shades"  fly  out  of  his  soul,  as  the 
high  and  bright  mysteries  of  life  illumine  it,  in 
a.ssociation  with  the  bright  and  gentle  spirits 
which  surround  him,  which  accompany  him  on 
his  spirit  wanderings  to  every  height  and  depth, 
and  light  up  every  dark  mount,  with  the  smiles 
of  gayety  or  affection.  We  see  Adolph  and  Ida 
at  Bragesholm  with  many  domestic  adventures, 
and  not  without  many  a  storm,  yet  all  the  more 
closely  united  by  the  triumph  of  love  and  fidelity 
over  the  demons.  We  see  "  old  love"  blooming 
at  Svanevik  far  into  the  autumn,  and  green 
even  under  the  snow;  while  during  the  long 
period  of  shadows,  raveled  skeins  are  wound, 
ballads  sung,  books  read  aloud,  and  wc  see  the 
happy  pair — the  colonel  and  the  quondam  Miss 

sometimes  take  snuff  together.     We  see, 

in  fine,  all  our  friends  here,  climb,  on  the  pil- 
grimage of  life,  emulously  up  their  Luppio  and 
Avasaxa — the  mountains  where  the  sun  goes  not 
dovrn.  The  old  lady  is  already  arrived  there. 
But  do  you  know  who  among  all  the  rest  first 
reached  it.  Yes.  The  lame  girl:  yes,  the 
Innermost ! 

"  But,  did  she  alvrays  continue  lame  ?  Was 
she  never  better  ?" 

My  young  lady-readers,  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  have  heard  said.  I  have  hoard  that  Theodore 
once  journeyed  from  his  northern  home,  and  was 
absent  a  whole  year  for  the  sake  of  art,  in  the 
native  land  of  art,  in  the  eternal  Rome.  But, 
when  the  summer  returned  he  came  back,  and 
the  evening  sun  shone  in  gold  through  the 
columnar  wood  when  he  came  wandering 
thither,  with  a  thousand  thoughts  in  his  soul, 
pleasant  and  painful  at  the  same  time.  Then 
he  saw  in  the  depth  of  the  wood  two  bright 
forms  coming  toward  him,  glowing  in  the  rays 
of  the  evening  sun ;  the  one  tall  and  more  ven- 
erable, though  gentler ;  the  other  snudler,  sicg* 
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derer,  bright  and  ohanmng  as  a  spirit  of  light. 
Angels  I  was  the  first  thought  of  Theodore. 
"  My  angels  I"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  sank  into 
the  arms  of  the  mother  and,  the  Innermost, 
beside  himself  with  joy  and  emotion;  for  a 
miracle  had  happened  here.  The  Innemiost, 
the  lame  girl,  had  come  to  meet  him.  Ym,  a 
miracle,  bat  a  perfectly  natural  one.  The  well 
of  St.  Ragnhild  had  been  to  Ina  the  pool  of 
Betheada,  vbose  water  an  angel  bad  stirred, 
and  given  it  the  healing  power. 

I  have  also  heard  that  the  Innermost  went 
with  Theodore  to  the  altar,  and  that  Mrs. 
CeoiUa  made  a  weddiag  feast  at  Innerstalund. 
Bat  hfw  that  is  I  do  not  know  with  certainty, 
tod  imagine  for  the  rest,  a  marriage  here,  far 


less  important,  than  that  Ina  shonld  be,  ■! 
never  cease  to  be,  for  Theodore,  for  her  moths, 
for  the  hoose,  and  for  all— the  /iHurmotf. 

"  And  the  little  Spri^,  ho\r  went  it  witk  )m 
and  his  little  flame  from  the  moontaia  f' 

Nay,  good  reader  I  now  dost  thoa  imUj 
demand  too  much ;  if  thoa  wisbest  me  to  Am 
the*  the  liule  S|»ig,  »  married  man,  and  tke 
father  of  a  family,  and  all  that.  He  is  mil; 
bt  from  it  yet.  Bnt  I  would  ventora,  st  Ik 
same  time,  to  assect  that  he  is  sorely  eaoigb 
on  th9  way  thi  Aer ;  and  we  may  hope  tiiat  t 
little  flock  of  the  moat  deHghtfol  little  Spijgi 
will  one  day  thenoe  arise,  tar  it  woald  be  t 
gwat  pky  if  this  exoellent  fiuaily  should  bseoM 
•xtinot  in  the  north. 
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